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SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


INDEX 


FROM HIS WRITINGS, and authentic lives, chiefly that written by his nephew, 
Charles Augustus de Sales: also that by F. Goulu, general of the Feuillans: 
that by Henry de Maupas du Tour, bishop of Pay, afterwards of Evreux: and 
that by Madame de Bussi-Rabutin. nun of the Visitation. See his life 
collected by M. Marsoillier, and done into English by the late Mr. 
Crathorne. See also the bull of his canonization, and an excellent collection 
of his maxims and private actions, compiled by his intimate friend and great 
admirer, M. Peter Camus, bishop of Bellay, in his book, entitled, L’Esprit de 
St. Francois de Sales, and in his scarce and incomparable book under the 
title. Quel est le meilleur Gouvernement, le rigoureux ou le doux, printed at 
Paris without the name of the author, 1636. Though I find not this book in 
any catalogue of bishop Camus’s works, the conformity of style, and in 
several places the repetition of the same expressions which occur in the 
last-mentioned work, seem to prove this to be also the production of his 
pen. See also the excellent new edition of the letters of St. Francis of Sales, 
in six volumes, 12mo. 1758. 

A. D. 1622. 

The parents of this saint were Francis, count of Sales, and Frances of 
Sionas. The countess being with child, offered her fruit to God with the 
most fervent prayers, begging he would preserve it from the corruption of 
the world, and rather deprive her of the comfort of seeing herself a mother, 
than suffer her to give birth to a child who should ever become his enemy 
by sin. The saint was born at Sales, three leagues from Annecy, the seat of 
that noble family; and his mother was delivered of him when she was but 
seven months advanced in her pregnancy. [It is a problem in nature, 
discussed without success by several great physicians, why children born in 
their seventh month more frequently live than those that are brought forth in 
their eighth month.] Hence he was reared with difficulty, and was so weak, 
that his life, during his infancy, was often despaired of by physicians. 


However, he escaped the danger, and grew robust: he was very beautiful, 
and the sweetness of his countenance won the affections of all who saw 
him: but the meekness of his temper, the pregnancy of his wit, his modesty, 
tractableness, and obedience, were far more valuable qualifications. The 
countess could scarce suffer the child out of her sight, lest any tincture of 
vice might infect his soul. Her first care was to inspire him with the most 
profound respect for the church, and all holy things; and she had the 
comfort to observe in him a recollection and devotion at his prayers far 
above his age. She read to him the lives of the saints, adding recollections 
suited to his capacity; and she took care to have him with her when she 
visited the poor, making him the distributer of her alms, and to do such little 
offices for them as he was able. He would set by his own meat for their 
relief, and when he had nothing left to bestow on them, would beg for them 
of all his relations. His horror of a lie, even in his infancy, made him prefer 
any disgrace or chastisement to the telling of the least wilful untruth. 

His mother’s inclination for a domestic preceptor, to prevent his being 
corrupted by wicked youth in colleges, was overruled by her husband’s 
persuasion of the usefulness of emulation for advancing children in their 
studies; hoping his son’s virtue and modesty would, under God, be a 
sufficient guard of his innocency. He was accordingly sent to Rocheville, at 
six years of age, and some time after to Annecy. An excellent memory, a 
solid judgment, and a good application, could not fail of great progress. The 
young count spent as much of his time as possible in private studies and 
lectures of piety, especially that of the lives of saints; and by his diligence 
always doubled or trebled his school tasks. He showed an early inclination 
for the ecclesiastical state, and obtained his father’s consent, though not 
without some reluctance, for his receiving tonsure in the year 1578, and the 
eleventh of his age. He was sent afterwards, under the care of a virtuous 
priest, his preceptor, to pursue his studies in Paris; his mother having first 
instilled into him steady principles of virtue, a love of prayer, and a dread of 
sin and its occasions. She often repeated to him those words of queen 
Blanche to her son St. Louis, king of France: “I had rather see you dead, 
than hear you had committed one mortal sin.” On his arrival at Paris, he 
entered the Jesuits’ schools, and went through his rhetoric and philosophy 
with great applause. In pure obedience to his father’s orders, he learned in 
the academy to ride, dance, and fence, whence he acquired that easy 


behavior which he retained ever after. But these exercises, as matters of 
amusement, did not hinder his close application to the study of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, and of positive divinity, for six years, under the 
famous Genebrard and Maldonatus. But his principal concern all this time 
was a regular course of piety, by which he labored to sanctify himself and 
all his actions. Pious meditation, and the study of the holy scripture, were 
his beloved entertainments: and he never failed to carry about him that 
excellent book, called the Spiritual Combat. He sought the conversation of 
the virtuous, particularly of F. Angelus Joyeuse, who, from a duke and 
marshal of France, was become a Capuchin friar. The frequent discourses of 
this good man on the necessity of mortification, induced the count to add, to 
his usual austerities, the wearing of a hair shirt three days in the week. His 
chief resort during his stay at Paris, was to some churches, that especially of 
Saint Stephen des Grez, as being one of the most retired. Here he made a 
vow of perpetual chastity, putting himself under the special patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin. God, to purify his heart, permitted a thick darkness 
insensibly to overspread his mind, and a spiritual dryness and melancholy 
to overwhelm him. He seemed, from a perfect tranquillity and peace of 
mind, to be almost brought to the brink of despair. Seized with the greatest 
terrors, he passed nights and days in tears and lamentations, and suffered 
more than can be conceived by those who have not felt the severity of such 
interior conflicts. The bitterness of his grief threw him into a deep jaundice; 
he could neither eat, drink, nor sleep. His preceptor labored, but all in vain, 
to discover the cause of this disorder, and find out a remedy. At last, 
Francis, being at prayer in the same church of St. Stephen, cast his eyes on 
a picture of our Lady: this awaking his confidence in her intercession, he 
prostrated himself on the ground, and, as unworthy to address the Father of 
all consolation, begged that she would be his advocate, and procure him the 
grace to love God with his whole heart. That very moment he found himself 
eased of his grief as of a heavy weight taken off his heart, and his former 
peace and tranquillity restored, which he ever after enjoyed. He was now 
eighteen years old, when his father recalled him from Paris, and sent him to 
Padua, to study the law, where his master was the celebrated Guy Pancirola; 
this was in the year 1554. He chose the learned and pious Jesuit, Antony 
Possevin, for his spiritual director; who at the same time explained to him 
St. Thomas’s Sum, and they read together Bellarmin’s controversies. His 


nephew, Augustus, gives us his written rule of life, which he made at 
Padua: it chiefly shows his perpetual attention to the presence of God, his 
care to offer up every action to him, and implore his aid at the beginning of 
each. Falling sick, he was despaired of by the physicians, and he himself 
expected with joy his last moment. His preceptor, Deage, who had ever 
attended him, asked him with tears, what he had to order about his funeral 
and other matters. “Nothing,” answered he, cheerfully, “unless it be, that 
my body be given to the anatomy theatre to be dissected; for it will be a 
comfort to me if I can be of any advantage when dead, having been of none 
while alive. Thus I may also prevent some of the disorders and quarrels 
which happen between the young physicians and the friends of the dead, 
whose bodies they often dig up.” However, he recovered; and by his 
father’s orders, being twenty years of age, commenced doctor in laws, with 
great applause and pomp, in presence of forty-eight doctors. After which he 
travelled through Italy to see the antiquities, and visit the holy places there. 
He went to Rome by Ferrara, and returned by Loretto and Venice. To any 
insult offered him on the road he returned only meekness; for which he met 
with remarkable blessings from heaven. The sight of the pompous remains 
of ancient Rome gave him a feeling contempt of worldly grandeur: but the 
tombs of the martyrs drew everywhere tears of devotion from his eyes. 
Upon his return his father received him with great joy, at his castle of 
Tuille, where he had prepared for him a good library of books. 

All persons were charmed with the young count, but none so much as the 
great Antony Favre, afterwards first president of the parliament of 
Chamberry, and Claudius Cranier, the learned and truly apostolic bishop of 
Geneva, who already consulted him as an oracle. His father had a very good 
match in view for him, and obtained in his behalf, from the duke of Savoy, 
patents creating him counsellor of the parliament of Chamberry. Francis 
modestly, but very firmly, refused both; yet durst not propose to his parents 
his design of receiving holy orders; for the tonsure was not an absolute 
renouncing of the world. At last, he discovered it to his pious preceptor, 
Deage, and begged of him to mention it to his father: but this he declined, 
and used his utmost endeavors to dissuade the young count from much a 
resolution, as he was the eldest son, and destined by the order of nature for 
another state. Francis answered all his reasonings, but could not prevail on 
him to charge himself with the commission. He had then recourse to a 


cousin, Lewis of Sales, a priest and canon of Geneva, who obtained the 
consent of his parents, but not without the greatest difficulty His cousin also 
obtained for him from the pope, without his knowledge, the provostship of 
the church of Geneva, then vacant: but the young clergyman held out a long 
time before he would accept of it. At last he yielded, and took possession of 
that dignity, and was in a short time after promoted to holy orders by his 
diocesan, who, as soon as he was deacon, employed him in preaching. His 
first sermons gained him an extraordinary reputation, and were 
accompanied with incredible success. He delivered the word of God with a 
mixture of majesty and modesty; had a strong, sweet voice, and an 
animated manner of gesture, far from any affectation or vanity: but what 
chiefly affected the hearts of his hearers was the humility and unction with 
which he spoke from the abundance of his own heart. Before he preached, 
he always renewed the fervor of his heart before God, by secret sighs and 
prayer. He studied as much at the foot of the crucifix as in books, being 
persuaded that the essential quality of a preacher is to be a man of prayer. 
He received the holy order of priesthood with extraordinary preparation and 
devotion, and seemed filled by it with an apostolic spirit. He every day 
began his functions by celebrating the holy mysteries early in the morning, 
in which, by his eyes and countenance of fire, the inward flames of his soul 
appeared. He then heard the confessions of all sorts of people, and 
preached. He was observed to decline with the utmost care whatever might 
gain him the applause of men, seeking only to please God, and to advance 
his glory. He chiefly resorted to cottages, and country villages instructing an 
infinity of poor people. His piety, his charity to the poor, his 
disinterestedness, his care of the sick and those in prison, endeared him to 
all: but nothing was so moving as his meekness, which no provocation was 
ever capable of disturbing. He conversed among all as their father, with a 
fellow-feeling of all their wants, being all to all. He was indeed naturally of 
a hasty and passionate temper, as he himself confesses; and we find in his 
writings a certain fire and impetuosity which renders it unquestionable. On 
this account from his youth he made meekness his favorite virtue, and by 
studying in the school of a God who was meek and humble of heart, he 
learned that important lesson to such perfection, as to convert his 
predominant passion into his characteristical virtue. The Calvinists ascribed 
principally to his meekness the wonderful conversions he made among 


them. They were certainly the most obstinate of people at that time, near 
Geneva; yet St. Francis converted no less than seventy-two thousand of 
them. 

Before the end of this first year of his ministry, in 1591, he erected at 
Annecy a confraternity of the Holy Cross, the associates of which were 
obliged to instruct the ignorant, to comfort and exhort the sick and 
prisoners, and to beware of all lawsuits, which seldom fail to shipwreck 
Christian charity. A  Calvinistical minister took occasion from _ this 
institution to write against the honor paid by Catholics to the cross. Francis 
answered him by his book entitled, The Standard of the Cross. At this time, 
fresh matter presented itself for the exercise of the saint’s zeal. The bishop 
of Geneva was formerly lord of that city, paying an acknowledgment to the 
duke of Savoy. While these two were disputing about the sovereignty the 
Genevans expelled them both, and formed themselves into a republic in 
alliance with the Switzers; and their city became the centre of Calvinism. 
Soon after, the Protestant canton of Bern seized the country of Vaux, and 
the republic of Geneva, the dutchy of Chablais, with the bailiwicks of Gex. 
Terni, and Gaillard; and there by violence established their heresy, which 
from that time had kept quiet possession for sixty years. The duke Charles 
Emmanuel had recovered these territories, and resolving to restore the 
Catholic religion, wrote in 1594 to the bishop of Geneva, to recommend 
that work to him. The wise ones, according to this world, regarded the 
under taking as impracticable; and the most resolute, whether ecclesiastics 
or religious, were terrified at its difficulties and dangers. Francis was the 
only one that offered himself for the work, and was joined by none but his 
cousin-german Lewis de Sales. The tears and remonstrances of his parents 
and friends to dissuade him from the undertaking, made no impression on 
his courageous soul. He set out with his cousin on the 9th of September, in 
1594. Being arrived on the frontiers of Chablais, they sent back their horses, 
the more perfectly to imitate the apostles. On his arrival at Thonon, the 
capital of Chablais, situate on the lake of Geneva, he found in it only seven 
Catholics. After having commended the souls to God, and earnestly 
implored his mercy through the intercession of the guardian angels, and 
tutelar saints of the country, he was obliged to take up his quarters in the 
castle of Allinges, where the governor and garrison were Catholics, two 
leagues from Thonon, whither he went every day, visiting also the 


neighboring country. The Calvinists for a long time shunned him, and some 
even attempted his life. Two assassins, hired by others, having missed him 
at Thonon, lay in wait to murder him on his return; but a guard of soldiers 
had been sent to escort him safe, the conspiracy having taken wind. The 
saint obtained their pardon, and, overcome by his lenity and formed by his 
holy instructions, they both became very virtuous converts. All our saint’s 
relations, and many friends, whom he particularly respected for their great 
virtue and prudence, solicited him by the most pressing letters to abandon 
such a dangerous and fruitless enterprise. His father, to the most tender 
entreaties, added his positive commands to him to return home, telling him 
that all prudent persons called his resolution to continue his mission a 
foolish obstinacy and madness; that he had already done more than was 
needful, and that his mother was dying of grief for his long absence, the 
fear of losing him entirely, and the hardships, atrocious slanders, and 
continual alarms and dangers in which he lived. To compel him to abandon 
this undertaking, the father forbade his friends to write any more to him, or 
to send him necessary supplies. Nevertheless, St. Francis persevered, and at 
length his patience, zeal, and eminent virtue, wrought upon the most 
obdurate, and insensibly wore away their prejudices. His first converts were 
among the soldiers, whom he brought over, not only to the faith, but also to 
an entire change of manners and strict virtue, from habits of swearing, 
duelling, and drunkenness. He was near four years, however, without any 
great fruit among the inhabitants, till the year 1597, when God was pleased 
to touch several of them with his grace. The harvest daily increased both in 
the town and country so plentifully, that a supply of new laborers from 
Annecy was necessary, and the bishop sent some Jesuits and Capuchins to 
carry on the good work with Francis and under his direction. In 1598 the 
public exercise of the Catholic religion was restored, and Calvinism 
banished by the duke’s orders over all Chablais, and the two bailiwicks of 
Terni and Gaillard. Though the plague raged violently at Thonon, this did 
not hinder Francis either by day or night from assisting the sick in their last 
moments; and God preserved him from the contagion, which seized and 
swept off several of his fellow-laborers. It is incredible what fatigues and 
hardships he underwent in the course of his mission; with what devotion 
and tears he daily recommended the work of God: with what invincible 
courage he braved the greatest dangers: with what meekness and patience 


he bore all manner of affronts and calumnies. Baron D’ Avuli, a man of 
quality, and of great worth and learning, highly esteemed among the 
Calvinists, and at Geneva, being converted by him, induced him to go 
thither, to have a conference with the famous minister La Faye. The 
minister, during the whole conference, was ever shifting the matter in 
debate, as he found himself embarrassed and pressed by his antagonist. His 
disadvantage being so evident that he himself could read it in the 
countenance of every one present, he broke off the conference by throwing 
out a whole torrent of injurious language on Francis, who bore it with so 
much meekness as not to return the least sharp answer. During the whole 
course of his ministry in these parts, the violent measures, base cowardice 
in declining all dispute, and the shameful conduct of the ministers in other 
respects, set the saint’s behavior and his holy cause still in a more shining 
light. In 1597 he was commissioned by pope Clement VIII. to confer with 
Theodore Beza at Geneva, the most famous minister of the Calvinist party, 
in order to win him back to the Catholic church. He accordingly paid him 
four visits in that city, gained a high place in that heresiarch’s esteem, and 
made him often hesitate in deep silence and with distracted looks, whether 
he should return to the Roman Catholic church or not, wherein he owned 
from the beginning that salvation was attainable. St. Francis had great hopes 
of bringing him over in a fifth visit, but his private conferences had alarmed 
the Genevans so much that they guarded Beza too close for him to find 
admittance to him again, and Beza died soon after. ’Tis said, that a little 
before death he lamented very much he could not see Francis. [Aug. Sales 
in Vit.1. 3. . p. 123. .] It is certain, from his first conference with him, he 
had ever felt a violent conflict within himself, between truth and duty on 
one hand, and on the other, the pride of being head of a party, the shame of 
recanting, inveterate habits, and certain secret engagements in vice, to 
which he continued enslaved to the last. The invincible firmness and 
constancy of the saint appeared in the recovery of the revenues of the 
curacies and other benefices which had been given to the Orders of St. 
Lazarus and St. Maurice; the restoration of which, after many difficulties, 
he effected by the joint authority of the pope and the duke of Savoy. In 1596 
he celebrated mass on Christmas-day in the church of St. Hippolytus at 
Thonon, and had then made seven or eight hundred converts. From this 
time he charged himself with the parish of the town, and established two 


other Catholic parishes in the country. In the beginning of the year 1599 he 
had settled zealous clergymen in all the parishes of the whole territory. 

The honors the saint received from the pope, the duke of Savoy, the 
cardinal of Medicis, and all the church, and the high reputation which his 
virtues bad acquired him, never made the least impression on his humble 
mind, dead to all motions of pride and vanity. His delight was with the 
poor: the most honorable functions he left to others, and chose for himself 
the meanest and most laborious. Every one desired to have him for their 
director, wherever he went: and his extraordinary sweetness, in conjunction 
with his eminent piety, reclaimed as many vicious Catholics as it converted 
heretics. In 1599, he went to Annecy to visit his diocesan, Granier, who had 
procured him to be made his coadjutor. The fear of resisting God, in 
refusing this charge, when pressed upon him by the pope, in conjunction 
with his bishop and the duke of Savoy, at last extorted his consert; but the 
apprehension of the obligations annexed to the episcopacy was so strong, 
that it threw him into an illness which had like to have cost him his life On 
his recovery he set out for Rome to receive his bulls, and to confer with his 
Holiness on matters relating to the missions of Savoy. He was highly 
honored by all the great men at Rome, and received of the pope the bulls for 
being consecrated bishop of Nicopolis, and coadjutor of Geneva. On this 
occasion he made a visit of devotion to Loretto, and returned to Annecy 
before the end of the year 1599. Here he preached the Lent the year 
following, and assisted his father during his last sickness, heard his general 
confession, and administered to him the rites of the church. An illness he 
was seized with at Annecy made him defer his consecration. 

On his recovery he was obliged to go to Paris, on affairs of his diocese, 
and was received there by all sorts of persons with all the regard due to his 
extraordinary merit. The king was then at Fontainebleau; but the saint was 
desired to preach the Lent to the court in the chapel of the Louvre. This he 
did in a manner that charmed every one, and wrought innumerable 
wonderful conversions. The duchesses of Moreceur and Longueville sent 
him thereupon a purse of gold: he admired the embroidery, but gave it back, 
with thanks to them for honoring his discourses with their presence and 
good example. He preached a sermon against the pretended reformation, to 
prove it destitute of a lawful mission; it being begun at Meaux, by Peter 
Clark, a wool-carder; at Paris, by Masson Riviere, a young man called to 


the ministry by a company of laymen; and elsewhere after the like manner. 
This sermon converted many Calvinists; among others the countess of 
Perdrieuville, who was one of the most obstinate learned ladies of the sect: 
she consulted her ministers, and repaired often to Francis’s conferences, till 
she had openly renounced Calvinism with all her numerous family. The 
whole illustrious house of Raconis followed her example, and so many 
others, even of the most inveterate of the sect, that it made cardinal Perron, 
a man famous for controversy, say: “I can confute the Calvinists; but, to 
persuade and convert them, you must carry them to the coadjutor of 
Geneva.” Henry IV. was charmed with his preaching, and consulted him 
several times in matters relating to the direction of his conscience. There 
was no project of piety going forward about which he was not advised with. 
He promoted the establishment of the Carmelite nuns in France, and the 
introduction of F. Berulle’s congregation of the oratory. The king himself 
earnestly endeavored to detain him in France, by promises of 20,000 livres 
pension, and the first vacant bishopric: but Francis said, God had called him 
against his will to the bishopric of Geneva, and he thought it his obligation 
to keep it till his death; that the small revenue he had sufficed for his 
maintenance, and more would only be an incumbrance. The king was 
astonished at his disinterestedness, when he understood that the bishopric of 
Geneva, since the revolt of that city, did not yield the incumbent above four 
or five thousand livres, that is, not two hundred and fifty-nine pounds, a- 
year. 

Some envious courtiers endeavored to give the king a suspicion of his 
being a spy. The saint heard this accusation just as he was going into the 
pulpit; yet he preached as usual without the least concern; and that prince 
was too well convinced of the calumny, by his sanctity and candor. After a 
nine months’ stay in Paris, he set out with the king’s letters, [The saint 
being on his return to Savoy, was informed that a convent of religious 
women, of the order of Fontevrault, received superfluous pensions. He 
wrote about it to those religious, and after giving testimony to their virtue, 
in order to gain their confidence, he conjured them, in the strongest and 
most pathetic terms, to banish such an abuse from their monastery; 
persuaded that such pensions were not exempt from sin, were an obstacle to 
monastic perfection, and opposite to their essential vow of poverty 
lamenting that alter doing so much they should, for the sake of one small 


reserve, destroy the merit of their whole sacrifice. This letter is extremely 
useful and beautiful. L. 1., ep. 41. , t. 1. , p. 136. .] and heard on the road, 
that Granier, bishop of Geneva, was dead. He hastened to Sales-Castle, and 
as soon as Clear of the first visits, made a twenty days’ retreat to prepare 
himself for his consecration. He made a general confession, and laid down a 
plan of life, which he ever punctually observed. This was, never to wear 
any silk or camlets, or any clothes but woollen, as before; to have no 
paintings in his house but of devotions: no magnificence in furniture: never 
to use coach or litter, but to make his visits on foot: his family to consist of 
two priests, one for his chaplain, the other to take care of his temporalities 
and servants: nothing but common meats to be served to his table: to be 
always present at all feasts of devotion, kept in any church in town: his 
regulation with respect to alms was incredible for his revenues: to go to the 
poor and sick in person: to rise every day at four, make an hour’s 
meditation, say lauds and prime, then morning prayers with his family: to 
read the scripture till seven, then say mass, which he did every day, 
afterwards to apply to affairs till dinner, which being over, he allowed an 
hour for conversation; the rest of the afternoon he allotted to business and 
prayer. After supper he read a pious book to his family for an hour, then 
night prayers; after which he said matins. He fasted all Fridays and 
Saturdays, and our Lady’s eves: he privately wore a hair shirt, and used the 
discipline, but avoided all ostentatious austerities. But his exact regularity 
and uniformity of life, with a continued practice of internal self-denials, was 
the best mortification. He redoubled his fasts, austerities, and prayers, as the 
time of his consecration drew nearer. This was performed on the 3d of 
December, 1602. He immediately applied himself to preaching and the 
other functions of his charge. He was exceedingly cautious in conferring 
holy orders. He ordained but few, neither was it without the strictest 
scrutiny passed upon all their qualifications for the priesthood. He was very 
zealous, both by word and example, in promoting the instruction of the 
ignorant by explanations of the catechism, on Sundays and holidays; and 
his example had a great influence over the parish-priests in this particular, 
as also over the laity, both young and old. He inculcated to all the making, 
every hour when the clock struck, the sign of the cross, with a fervent 
aspiration on the passion of Christ. He severely forbade the custom of 
Valentines or giving boys, in writing, the names of girls to be admired and 


attended on by them; and, to abolish it, he changed it into giving billets with 
the names of certain saints for them to honor and imitate in a particular 
manner. He performed the visitation of his diocese as soon as possible, 
published a new ritual, set on foot ecclesiastical conferences, and regulated 
all things; choosing St. Charles Borromeo for his model. 

Above all things he hated lawsuits, and strictly commanded all 
ecclesiastics to avoid them, and refer all disputes to arbitration. He said they 
were such occasions of sins against charity, that, if any one during the 
course of a lawsuit had escaped them, that alone would suffice for his 
canonization. Towards the close of the visitation of his diocese, he reformed 
several monasteries. That of Six appealed to the parliament of Chamberry: 
but our saint was supported there, and carried his point. While Francis was 
at Six, he heard that a valley, three leagues off, was in the utmost 
desolation, by the tops of two mountains that had fallen, and buried several 
villages, with the inhabitants and cattle. He crawled over unpassable ways 
to comfort and relieve these poor people, who had neither clothes to cover, 
nor cottages to shelter them, nor bread to stay their hunger; he mingled his 
tears with theirs, relieved them, and obtained from the duke a remission of 
their taxes. The city of Dijon having procured leave from the duke of 
Savoy, the saint preached the Lent there in 1604, with wonderful fruit; but 
refused the present offered him by the city on that occasion. Being solicited 
by Henry IV. to accept of a considerable abbey, the saint refused it; alleging, 
that he dreaded riches as much as others could desire them; and that, the 
less he had of them, the less he would have to answer for. That king offered 
to name him to the dignity of cardinal at the next promotion; but the saint 
made answer, that though he did not despise the offered dignity he was 
persuaded that great titles would not sit well upon him, and might raise 
fresh obstacles to his salvation. He was also thought of at Rome as a very fit 
person to be promoted to that dignity, but was himself the only one who 
everywhere opposed and crossed the design. Being desired on another 
occasion by the same king to accept of a pension; the saint begged his 
majesty to suffer it to remain in the hands of his comptroller till he should 
call for it; which handsome refusal much astonished that great prince, who 
could not forbear saying: “That the bishop of Geneva, by the happy 
independence in which his virtue had placed him, was as far above him, as 
he by his royal dignity was above his subjects.” The saint preached the next 


Lent at Chamberry, at the request of the parliament, which notwithstanding 
at that very time seized his temporalities for refusing to publish a monitory 
at its request; the saint alleging, that it was too trifling an affair, and that the 
censures of the church were to be used more reservedly. To the notification 
of the seizure he only answered obligingly, that he thanked God for 
teaching him by it, that a bishop is to be altogether spiritual. He neither 
desisted from preaching, nor complained to the duke, but heaped most 
favors on such as most insulted him, till the parliament, being ashamed, 
granted him of their own accord a replevy. But the great prelate found more 
delight in preaching in small villages than amidst such applause, though he 
everywhere met with the like fruit; and he looked on the poor as the object 
of his particular care. He took a poor dumb and deaf man into his family, 
taught him by signs, and by them received his confession. His steward often 
found it difficult to provide for his family by reason of his great alms, and 
used to threaten to leave him. The saint would answer: “You say right; I am 
an incorrigible creature, and what is worse, I look as if I should long 
continue so.” Or at other times, pointing to the crucifix; “How can we deny 
any thing to a God who reduced himself to this condition for the love of 
us!” 

Pope Paul V. ordered our saint to be consulted about the school dispute 
between the Dominicans and Jesuits on the grace of God, or de auxiliis His 
opinion appears from his book On the Love of God: but he answered his 
Holiness in favor of neutrality, which he ever observed in school opinions; 
complaining often in how many they occasioned the breach of charity, and 
spent too much of their precious time, which, by being otherwise employed, 
might be rendered more conducive to God’s honor. In 1609 he went to 
Bellay, and consecrated bishop John Peter Camus, one of the most 
illustrious prelates of the church of France, and linked to our saint by the 
strictest bands of holy friendship. He wrote the book entitled, The Spirit of 
St. Francis of Sales, consisting of many of his ordinary sayings and actions, 
in which his spirit shines with great advantage, discovering a perpetual 
recollection always absorbed in God, and a constant overflowing of 
sweetness and divine love. His writings to this day breathe the same; every 
word distils that love and meekness with which his heart was filled. It is this 
which makes his epistles, which we have to the number of five hundred and 


twenty-nine, in seven books, to be an inestimable treasure of moving 
instructions, suitable to all sorts of persons and circumstances. 

His incomparable book, the Introduction to a Devout Life, was originally 
letters to a lady in the world, which, at the pressing instances of many 
friends, he formed into a book and finished, to show that devotion suited 
Christians in a secular life, no less than in cloisters. Villars, the archbishop 
of Vienna, wrote to him upon it: “Your book charms, inflames, and puts me 
in raptures, as often as I open any part of it.” The author received the like 
applause and commendations from all parts, and it was immediately 
translated into all the languages of Europe. Henry IV. of France was 
extremely pleased with it; his queen, Mary of Medicis, sent it richly bound 
and adorned with jewels to James I. of England, who was wonderfully 
taken with it, and asked his bishops why none of them could write with 
such feeling and unction. [Aug. Sales in Vit.] There was, however, one 
religious Order in which this book was much censured, as if it had allowed 
of gallantry and scurrilous jests, and approved of balls and comedies, which 
was very far from the saint’s doctrine. A preacher of that Order had the 
rashness and presumption to declaim bitterly against the book in a public 
sermon, to cut it in pieces, and burn it in the very pulpit. The saint bore this 
outrage without the least resentment; so perfectly was he dead to self-love. 
This appears more wonderful to those who know how jealous authors are of 
their works, as the offspring of their reason and judgment, of which men are 
of all things the fondest. His book of the Love of God cost him much more 
reading, study, and meditation. In it he paints his own soul. He describes the 
feeling sentiments of divine love, its state of fervor, of dryness, of trials, 
sufferings, and darkness: in explaining which he calls in philosophy to his 
assistance. He writes on this sublime subject what he had learned by his 
own experience. Some parts of this book are only to be understood by those 
souls who have gone through these states: yet the author has been ever 
justly admired for the performance. The general of the Carthusians had 
written to him upon his Introduction, advising him to write no more, 
because nothing else could equal that book. But seeing this, he bade him 
never cease writing, because his latter works always surpassed the former: 
and James I. was so delighted with the book, that he expressed a great 
desire to see the author. This being told the saint, he cried out: “Ah! who 
will give me the wings of a dove, and I will fly to the king, into that great 


island, formerly the country of saints; but now overwhelmed with the 
darkness of error. If the duke will permit me, I will arise, and go to that 
great Ninive: I will speak to the king, and will announce to him, with the 
hazard of my life, the word of the Lord.” In effect, he solicited the duke of 
Savoy’s consent, but could never obtain it. [Aug. Sales in Vit.] That jealous 
sovereign feared lest he should be drawn in to serve another state, or sell to 
some other his right to Geneva; on which account he often refused him 
leave to go to preach in France, when invited by many cities. His other 
works are sermons which are not finished as they were preached, except, 
perhaps, that on the Invention of the Cross. We have also his Preparation for 
Mass: his Instructions for Confessors: a collection of his Maxims, pious 
Breathings and Sayings, written by the bishop of Bellay; some Fragments, 
and his Entertainments to his nuns of the Visitation, in which he 
recommends to them the most perfect interior self-denial, a disengagement 
of affections from all things temporal, and obedience. The institution of that 
Order may be read in the life of B. Frances Chantal. Saint Francis designing 
his new Order to be such, that all, even the sickly and weak, might be 
admitted into it, he chose for it the rule of St. Austin, as commanding few 
extraordinary bodily austerities, and would have it possess funds and 
settlements in common, to prevent being carried off from the interior life by 
anxious cares about necessaries. But then he requires from each person so 
strict a practice of poverty, as to allow no one the property or even the long 
use of any thing; and orders them every year to change chambers, beds, 
crosses, beads, and books. He will have no manner of account to be made of 
birth, wit, or talents; but only of humility he obliges them only to the little 
office of our Lady, which all might easily learn to understand; meditations, 
Spiritual reading, recollection, and retreats, abundantly compensating the 
defect. All his regulations tend to instill a spirit of piety, charity, meekness, 
and simplicity. He subjects his Order to the bishop of each place, without 
any general. Pope Paul V. approved it, and erected the congregation of the 
Visitation into a religious Order. 

St. Francis, finding his health decline, and his affairs to multiply, after 
having consulted cardinal Frederic Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, chose 
for his coadjutor in the bishopric of Geneva, his brother John Francis of 
Sales, who was consecrated bishop of Chalcedon at Turin, in 1618. But the 
saint still applied himself to his functions as much as ever. He preached the 


Lent at Grenoble, in 1617, and again in 1618, with his usual conquests of 
souls; converting many Calvinists, and among these the duke of 
Lesdiguieres. In 1619, he accompanied to Paris the cardinal of Savoy, to 
demand the sister of king Louis XIII., Christina of France, in marriage for 
the prince of Piedmont. He preached the Lent in St. Andre-des-Arcs, and 
had always such a numerous audience, that cardinals, bishops, and princes 
could scarce find room. His sermons and conferences, and still more the 
example of his holy life, and the engaging sweetness of his conversation, 
most powerfully moved not only the devout, but also heretics, libertines, 
and atheists; while his eloquence and learning convinced their 
understandings. The bishop of Bellay tells us, that he entreated the saint at 
Paris not to preach twice every day, morning and evening, for the sake of 
his health. St. Francis answered him with a smile: “That it cost him much 
less to preach a sermon than to find an excuse for himself when invited to 
perform that function.” He added: “God has appointed me a pastor and a 
preacher: and is not every one to follow his profession? But I am surprised 
that the people in this great city flock so eagerly to my sermons: for my 
tongue is slow and heavy, my conceptions low, and my discourses flat, as 
you yourself are witness.” “Do you imagine,” said the other, “that 
eloquence is what they seek in your discourses? It is enough for them to see 
you in the pulpit. Your heart speaks to them by your countenance, and by 
your eyes, were you only to say the Our Father with them. The most 
common words in your mouth, burning with the fire of charity, pierce and 
melt all hearts. There is I know not what so extraordinary in what you say, 
that every word is of weight, every word strikes deep into the heart. You 
have said every thing even when you seem to have said nothing. You are 
possessed of a kind of eloquence which is of heaven: the power of this is 
astonishing.” St. Francis, smiling, turned off the discourse. [Quel est le 
meilleur Gouvernement, &c. ch. 8. , p. 298. .] The match being concluded, 
the princess Christina chose Francis for her chief almoner, desiring to live 
always un ler his direction: but all her entreaties could neither prevail on 
him to leave his diocese, though he had a coadjutor, nor to accept of a 
pension: and it was only on these two conditions he undertook the charge, 
always urging that nothing could dispense with him from residence. The 
princess made him a present of a rich diamond, by way of an investiture, 
desiring him to keep it for her sake. “I will,” said he, “unless the poor stand 


in need of it.” She answered, she would then redeem it. He said, “This will 
happen so often, that I shall abuse your bounty.” Finding it given to the 
poor afterwards at Turin, she gave him another, richer, charging him to keep 
that at least. He said: “Madam, I cannot promise you: I am very unfit to 
keep things of value.” Inquiring after it one day, she was told it was always 
in pawn for the poor, and that the diamond belonged not to the bishop, but 
to all the beggars of Geneva. He had indeed a heart which was not able to 
refuse any thing to those in want. He often gave to beggars the waistcoat off 
his own back, and sometimes the cruets of his chapel. The pious cardinal, 
Henry de Gondi, bishop of Paris, used all manner of arguments to obtain his 
consent to be his coadjutor in the see of Paris; but he was resolved never to 
quit the church which God had first committed to his charge. 

Upon his return to Annecy he would not touch a farthing of his revenue 
for the eighteen months he was absent; but gave it to his cathedral, saying, 
it could not be his, for he had not earned it. He applied himself to 
preaching, instructing, and hearing confessions with greater zeal than ever. 
In a plague which raged there, he daily exposed his own life to assist his 
flock. The saint often met with injurious treatment, and very reviling words, 
which he ever repaid with such meekness and beneficence as never failed to 
gain his very enemies. A lewd wretch, exasperated against him for his zeal 
against a wicked harlot, forged a letter of intrigue in the holy prelate’s 
name, which made him pass for a profligate and a hypocrite with the duke 
of Nemours and many others: the calumny reflected also on the nuns of the 
Visitation. Two years after, the author of it, lying on his death-bed, called in 
witnesses, publicly justified the saint, and made an open confession of the 
slander and forgery. The saint had ever an entire confidence in the divine 
providence, was ever full of joy, and resigned to all the appointments of 
heaven, to which he committed all events. He had a sovereign contempt of 
all earthly things, whether riches, honors, dangers, or sufferings. He 
considered only God and his honor in all things: his soul perpetually 
breathed nothing but his love and praises; nor could he contain this fire 
within his breast, for it discovered itself in his countenance; which, 
especially while he said mass, or distributed the blessed eucharist, appeared 
shining, as it were, with rays of glory, and breathing holy fervor. Often he 
could not contain himself in his conversation, and would thus express 
himself to his intimate friends: “Did you but know how God treats my 


heart, you would thank his goodness, and beg for me the strength to execute 
the inspirations which he communicates to me. My heart is filled with an 
inexpressible desire to be forever sacrificed to the pure and holy love of my 
Saviour. Oh! it is good to live, to labor, to rejoice only in God. By his grace 
I will forevermore be nothing to any creature; nor shall any creature be any 
thing to me but in him and for him.” At another time, he cried out to a 
devout friend: “Oh! if I knew but one string of my heart which was not all 
God’s, I would instantly tear it out. Yes; if I knew that there was one thread 
in my heart which was not marked with the crucifix, I would not keep it one 
moment.” 

In the year 1622, he received an order from the duke of Savoy to go to 
Avignon to wait on Louis XIII., who had just finished the civil wars in 
Languedoc. Finding himself indisposed, he took his last leave of his friends, 
saying, he should see them no more; which drew from them floods of tears. 
At Avignon he was at his prayers during the king’s triumphant entry, and 
never went to the window to see any part of that great pomp. He was 
obliged to attend the king and the cardinal of Savoy to Lyons, where he 
refused all the grand apartments offered him by the intendant of he province 
and others, to lodge in the poor chamber of the gardener to the monastery of 
the Visitation: as he was never better pleased than when he could most 
imitate the poverty of his Saviour. He received from the king and queen- 
mother, and from all the princes, the greatest marks of honor and esteem: 
and though indisposed, continued to preach and perform all his functions, 
especially on Christmas-day, and St. John’s in the morning. After sinner he 
began to fall gradually into an apoplexy, was put to bed by his servant, and 
received extreme unction; but as he had said mass that day and his vomiting 
continued, it was thought proper not to give him the viattcum. He repeated 
with great fervor: “My heart and my flesh rejoice in the living God; I will 
sing the mercies of the Lord to all eternity. When shall I appear before his 
face? Show me, my beloved, where thou feedest where thou restest at 
noonday. O my God, my desire is before thee, and my sighs are not hidden 
from thee. My God and my all! my desire is that of the hills eternal.” While 
the physicians applied blistering plasters, and hot irons behind his neck, and 
a caustic to the crown of his head, which burned him to the bone, he shed 
abundance of tears under excess of pain, repeating: “Wash me, O Lord, from 
my iniquities, and cleanse me from my sin. Still cleanse me more and more. 


What do I here, my God, distant from thee, separated from thee?” And to 
those about him: “Weep not, my children; must not the will of God be 
done?” One suggesting to him the prayer of St. Martin, “If I am still 
necessary for thy people, I refuse not to labor:” he seemed troubled at being 
compared to so great a saint, and said, he was an unprofitable servant, 
whom neither God nor his people needed. His apoplexy increasing, though 
slowly, he seemed at last to lose his senses, and happily expired on the feast 
of Holy Innocents, the 28th of December, at eight o’clock at night, in the 
year 1622, the fifty-sixth of his age, and the twentieth of his episcopacy. His 
corpse was embalmed, and carried with the greatest pomp to Annecy, where 
he had directed by will it should be interred. It was laid in a magnificent 
tomb near the high altar in the church of the first monastery of the 
Visitation. After his beatification by Alexander VII., in 1661, it was placed 
upon the altar in a rich silver shrine. He was canonized in 1665 by the same 
pope, and his feast fixed to the 29th of January, on which day his body was 
conveyed to Annecy. His heart was kept in a leaden case, in the church of 
the Visitation at Lyons: it was afterwards exposed in a silver one, and lastly 
in one of gold, given by king Louis XIII. Many miracles, as the raising to 
life two persons who were drowned, the curing of the blind, paralytic, and 
others, were authentically attested to have been wrought by his relics and 
intercession; not to mention those he had performed in his lifetime, 
especially during his missions. Pope Alexander VII., then cardinal Chigi, 
and plenipotentiary in Germany, Louis XIII., XIV., and others, attributed 
their cures in sickness to this saint’s patronage. 

Among his ordinary remarkable sayings, we read that he often repeated 
to bishop Camus, “That truth must be always charitable; for bitter zeal does 
harm instead of good. Reprehensions are a food of hard digestion, and 
ought to be dressed on a fire of burning charity so well, that all harshness be 
taken off; otherwise, like unripe fruit, they will only produce gripings. 
Charity seeks not itself nor its own interests, but purely the honor and 
interest of God: pride, vanity, and passion cause bitterness and harshness: a 
remedy injudiciously applied may be a poison. A judicious silence is 
always better than a truth spoken without charity.” St. Francis, seeing a 
scandalous priest thrown into prison, fell at his feet, and with tears conjured 
him to have compassion on him, his pastor, on his religion, which he 
scandalized, and on his own soul; which sweetness converted the other, so 


that he became an example of virtue. By his patience and meekness under 
all injuries, he overcame the most obstinate, and ever after treated then with 
singular affection, calling them dearer friends, because regained. A great 
prelate observes, from his example, that the meek are kings of other hearts, 
which they powerfully attract, and can turn as they please; and in an express 
and excellent treatise, proposes him as an accomplished model of all the 
qualifications requisite in a superior to govern well. 

Meekness was the favorite virtue of St. Francis de Sales. He once was 
neard to say, that he had employed three years in studying it in the school of 
Jesus Christ, and that his heart was still far from being satisfied with the 
progress he had made. If he, who was meekness itself, imagined, 
nevertheless, that he had possessed so little of it; what shall we say of those, 
who, upon every trifling occasion, betray the bitterness of their hearts in 
angry words and actions of impatience and outrage? Our saint was often 
tried in the practice of this virtue, especially when the hurry of business and 
the crowds that thronged on him for relief in their various necessities, 
scarce allowed him a moment to breathe. He has left us his thoughts upon 
this situation, which his extreme affability rendered very frequent to him. 
“God,” says he, “makes use of this occasion to try whether our hearts are 
sufficiently strengthened to bear every attack. I have myself been 
sometimes in this situation: but I have made a covenant with my heart and 
with my tongue, in order to confine them within the bounds of duty. I 
considered those persons who crowd in one upon the other, as children who 
run into the embraces of their father: as the hen refuseth not protection to 
her little ones when they gather around her, but, on the contrary, extendeth 
her wings so as to cover them all; my heart, I thought, was in like manner 
expanded, in proportion as the numbers of these poor people increased. The 
most powerful remedy against sudden starts of impatience is a sweet and 
amiable silence; however little one speaks, self-love will have a share in it, 
and some word will escape that may sour the heart, and disturb its peace for 
a considerable time. When nothing is said, and cheerfulness preserved, the 
storm subsides, anger and indiscretion are put to flight, and nothing remains 
but a joy, pure and lasting. The person who possesses Christian meekness, 
is affectionate and tender towards every one; he is disposed to forgive and 
excuse the frailties of others; the goodness of his heart appears in a sweet 
affability that influences his words and actions, and presents every object to 


his view in the most charitable and pleasing light; he never admits in his 
discourse any harsh expression, much less any term that is haughty or rude. 
An amiable serenity is always painted on his countenance, which 
remarkably distinguishes him from those violent characters, who, with 
looks full of fury, know only how to refuse; or who, when they grant, do it 
with so bad a grace, that they lose all the merit of the favor they bestow.” 

Some persons thinking him too indulgent towards sinners, expressed their 
thoughts one day with freedom to him on this head. He immediately 
replied: “If there was any thing more excellent than meekness, God would 
have certainly taught it us; and yet there is nothing to which he so earnestly 
exhorts us, as to be meek and humble of heart. Why would you hinder me to 
obey the command of my Lord, and follow him in the exercise of that virtue 
which he so eminently practised and so highly esteems? Are we then better 
informed in these matters than God himself?” But his tenderness was 
particularly displayed in the reception of apostates and other abandoned 
sinners; when these prodigals returned to him, he said, with all the 
sensibility of a father: “Come, my dear children, come, let me embrace you; 
ah, let me hide you in the bottom of my heart! God and I will assist you: all 
I require of you is not to despair: I shall take on myself the labor of the 
rest.” Looks full of compassion and love expressed the sincerity of his 
feelings: his affectionate and charitable care of them extended even to their 
bodily wants and his purse was open to them as well as his heart he justified 
this proceeding to some, who, disedified at his extreme indulgence, told 
him it served only to encourage the sinner, and harden him still more in his 
crimes, by observing, “Are they not a part of my flock? Has not our blessed 
Lord given them his blood, and shall I refuse them my tears? These wolves 
will he changed into lambs: a day will come when, cleansed from their sins, 
they will be more precious in the sight of God than we are: if Saul had been 
east off, we would never have had a St. Paul.” 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


DEAR READER, I request you to read this Preface for your own satisfaction as 
well as mine. 

The flower-girl Glycera was so skilled in varying the arrangement and 
combination of her flowers, that out of the same kinds she produced a great 
variety of bouquets; so that the painter Pausias,! who sought to rival the 
diversity of her art, was brought to a standstill, for he could not vary his 
painting so endlessly as Glycera varied her bouquets. Even so the Holy 
Spirit of God disposes and arranges the devout teaching which He imparts 
through the lips and pen of His servants with such endless variety, that, 
although the doctrine is ever one and the same, their treatment of it is 
different, according to the varying minds whence that treatment flows. 
Assuredly I neither desire, nor ought to write in this book anything but what 
has been already said by others before me. I offer you the same flowers, 
dear reader, but the bouquet will be somewhat different from theirs, because 
it is differently made up. 

Almost all those who have written concerning the devout life have had 
chiefly in view persons who have altogether quitted the world; or at any rate 
they have taught a manner of devotion which would lead to such total 
retirement. But my object is to teach those who are living in towns, at court, 
in their own households, and whose calling obliges them to a social life, so 
far as externals are concerned. Such persons are apt to reject all attempt to 
lead a devout life under the plea of impossibility; imagining that like as no 
animal presumes to eat of the plant commonly called Palma Christi, so no 
one who is immersed in the tide of temporal affairs ought to presume to 
seek the palm of Christian piety. 

And so I have shown them that, like as the mother-of-pearl lives in the 
sea without ever absorbing one drop of salt water; and as near the 
Chelidonian Isles springs of sweet water start forth in the midst of the 
ocean2 and as the firemoth2 hovers in the flames without burning her wings; 


even so a true stedfast soul may live in the world untainted by worldly 
breath, finding a well-spring of holy piety amid the bitter waves of society, 
and hovering amid the flames of earthly lusts without singeing the wings of 
its devout life. Of a truth this is not easy, and for that very reason I would 
have Christians bestow more care and energy than heretofore on the 
attempt, and thus it is that, while conscious of my own weakness, I 
endeavour by this book to afford some help to those who are undertaking 
this noble work with a generous heart. 

It is not however, my own choice or wish which brings this Introduction 
before the public. A certain soul, abounding in uprightness and virtue, some 
time since conceived a great desire, through God’s Grace, to aspire more 
earnestly after a devout life, and craved my private help with this view. I 
was bound to her by various ties, and had long observed her remarkable 
capacity for this attainment, so I took great pains to teach her, and having 
led her through the various exercises suitable to her circumstances and her 
aim, I let her keep written records thereof, to which she might have recourse 
when necessary. These she communicated to a learned and devout 
Religious, who, believing that they might be profitable to others, urged me 
to publish them, in which he succeeded the more readily that his friendship 
exercised great influence upon my will, and his judgment great authority 
over my judgment. 

So, in order to make the work more useful and acceptable, I have 
reviewed the papers and put them together, adding several matters carrying 
out my intentions; but all this has been done with scarce a moment’s leisure. 
Consequently you will find very little precision in the work, but rather a 
collection of well intentioned instructions, explained in clear intelligible 
words, at least that is what I have sought to give. But as to a polished style, 
I have not given that a thought, having so much else to do. 

I have addressed my instructions to Philothea,4 as adapting what was 
originally written for an individual to the common good of souls. I have 
made use of a name suitable to all who seek after the devout life, Philothea 
meaning one who loves God. Setting then before me a soul, who through 
the devout life seeks after the love of God, I have arranged this Introduction 
in five parts, in the first of which I seek by suggestions and exercises to turn 
Philothea’s mere desire into a hearty resolution; which she makes after her 


general confession, by a deliberate protest, followed by Holy Communion, 
in which, giving herself to her Saviour and receiving Him, she is happily 
received into His Holy Love. After this, I lead her on by showing her two 
great means of closer union with His Divine Majesty; the Sacraments, by 
which that Gracious Lord comes to us, and mental prayer, by which He 
draws us to Him. This is the Second Part. 

In the Third Part I set forth how she should practise certain virtues most 
suitable to her advancement, only dwelling on such special points as she 
might not find elsewhere, or be able to make out for herself. In the Fourth 
Part I bring to light the snares of some of her enemies, and show her how to 
pass through them safely and come forth unhurt. And finally, in the Fifth 
Part, I lead her apart to refresh herself and take breath, and renew her 
strength, so that she may go on more bravely afterwards, and make good 
progress in the devout life. 

This is a cavilling age, and I foresee that many will say that only 
Religious and persons living apart are fit to undertake the guidance of souls 
in such special devout ways; that it requires more time than a Bishop of so 
important a diocese as mine can spare, and that it must take too much 
thought from the important duties with which I am charged. 

But, dear reader, I reply with S. Denis that the task of leading souls 
towards perfection appertains above all others to Bishops, and that because 
their Order is supreme among men, as the Seraphim among Angels, and 
therefore their leisure cannot be better spent. The ancient Bishops and 
Fathers of the Primitive Church were, to say the least, as devoted to their 
duties as we are, yet they did not refuse to undertake the individual 
guidance of souls which sought their help, as we see by their epistles; 
thereby imitating the Apostles, who, while reaping the universal world- 
harvest, yet found time to gather up certain individual sheaves with special 
and personal affection. Who can fail to remember that Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, Onesimus, Phekla, Appia, were the beloved spiritual children of 
S. Paul, as S. Mark and S. Petronilla were of S. Peter (for Baronius and 
Galonius have given learned and absolute proof that S. Petronilla was not 
his carnal but spiritual daughter). And is not one of S. John’s Canonical 
Epistles addressed to the “elect lady” whom he loved in the faith? 

I grant that the guidance of individual souls is a labour, but it is a labour 
full of consolation, even as that of harvesters and grape-gatherers, who are 


never so well pleased as when most heavily laden. It is a labour which 
refreshes and invigorates the heart by the comfort which it brings to those 
who bear it; as is said to be the case with those who carry bundles of 
cinnamon in Arabia Felix. It is said that when the tigress finds one of her 
young left behind by the hunter in order to delay her while he carries off the 
rest of her cubs, she takes it up, however big, without seeming over- 
weighted, and speeds only the more swiftly to her lair, maternal love 
lightening the load. How much more readily will the heart of a spiritual 
father bear the burden of a soul he finds craving after perfection carrying it 
in his bosom as a mother her babe, without feeling weary of the precious 
burden? 

But unquestionably it must be a really paternal heart that can do this, and 
therefore it is that the Apostles and their apostolic followers are wont to call 
their disciples not merely their children, but, even more tenderly still, their 
“little children.” 

One thing more, dear reader. It is too true that I who write about the 
devout life am not myself devout, but most certainly I am not without the 
wish to become so, and it is this wish which encourages me to teach you. A 
notable literary man has said that a good way to learn is to study, a better to 
listen, and the best to teach. And S. Augustine, writing to the devout Flora,2 
says, that giving is a claim to receive, and teaching a way to learn. 

Alexander caused the lovely Campaspe,® who was so dear to him, to be 
painted by the great Apelles, who, by dint of contemplating her as he drew, 
so graved her features in his heart and conceived so great a passion for her, 
that Alexander discovered it, and, pitying the artist, gave him her to wife, 
depriving himself for love of Apelles of the dearest thing he had in the 
world, in which, says Pliny, he displayed the greatness of his soul as much 
as in the mightiest victory. And so, friendly reader, it seems to me that as a 
Bishop, God wills me to frame in the hearts of His children not merely 
ordinary goodness, but yet more His own most precious devotion; and on 
my part I undertake willingly to do so, as much out of obedience to the call 
of duty as in the hope that, while fixing the image in others’ hearts, my own 
may haply conceive a holy love; and that if His Divine Majesty sees me 
deeply in love, He may give her to me in an eternal marriage. The beautiful 
and chaste Rebecca, as she watered Isaac’s camels, was destined to be his 


bride, and received his golden earrings and bracelets, and so I rely on the 
boundless Goodness of my God, that while I lead His beloved lambs to the 
wholesome fountain of devotion, He will take my soul to be His bride, 
giving me earrings of the golden words of love, and strengthening my arms 
to carry out its works, wherein lies the essence of all true devotion, the 
which I pray His Heavenly Majesty to grant to me and to all the children of 
His Church that Church to which I would ever submit all my writings, 
actions, words, will and thoughts. 


ANNECY 
S. MAGDALENE’S DAY, 1608. 


Part I 


COUNSELS AND PRACTICES SUITABLE FOR THE SOUL’S 
GUIDANCE FROM THE FIRST ASPIRATION AFTER A 
DEVOUT LIFE TO THE POINT WHEN IT ATTAINS A 
CONFIRMED RESOLUTION TO FOLLOW THE SAME 


Chapter I 


WHAT TRUE DEVOTION IS 


YOU aim at a devout life, dear child, because as a Christian you know that 
such devotion is most acceptable to God’s Divine Majesty. But seeing that 
the small errors people are wont to commit in the beginning of any under 
taking are apt to wax greater as they advance, and to become irreparable at 
last, it is most important that you should thoroughly understand wherein lies 
the grace of true devotion;—and that because while there undoubtedly is 
such a true devotion, there are also many spurious and idle semblances 
thereof; and unless you know which is real, you may mistake, and waste 
your energy in pursuing an empty, profitless shadow. Arelius was wont to 
paint all his pictures with the features and expression of the women he 
loved, and even so we all colour devotion according to our own likings and 
dispositions. One man sets great value on fasting, and believes himself to be 
leading a very devout life, so long as he fasts rigorously, although the while 
his heart is full of bitterness;—and while he will not moisten his lips with 
wine, perhaps not even with water, in his great abstinence, he does not 
scruple to steep them in his neighbour’s blood, through slander and 
detraction. Another man reckons himself as devout because he repeats 
many prayers daily, although at the same time he does not refrain from all 
manner of angry, irritating, conceited or insulting speeches among his 
family and neighbours. This man freely opens his purse in almsgiving, but 
closes his heart to all gentle and forgiving feelings towards those who are 
opposed to him; while that one is ready enough to forgive his enemies, but 
will never pay his rightful debts save under pressure. Meanwhile all these 
people are conventionally called religious, but nevertheless they are in no 
true sense really devout. When Saul’s servants sought to take David, Michal 
induced them to suppose that the lifeless figure lying in his bed, and 
covered with his garments, was the man they sought; and in like manner 


many people dress up an exterior with the visible acts expressive of earnest 
devotion, and the world supposes them to be really devout and spiritual- 
minded, while all the time they are mere lay figures, mere phantasms of 
devotion. 

But, in fact, all true and living devotion presupposes the love of God;— 
and indeed it is neither more nor less than a very real love of God, though 
not always of the same kind; for that Love one while shining on the soul we 
call grace, which makes us acceptable to His Divine Majesty;—when it 
strengthens us to do well, it is called Charity;—but when it attains its fullest 
perfection, in which it not only leads us to do well, but to act carefully, 
diligently, and promptly, then it is called Devotion. The ostrich never flies, 
—the hen rises with difficulty, and achieves but a brief and rare flight, but 
the eagle, the dove, and the swallow, are continually on the wing, and soar 
high;—even so sinners do not rise towards God, for all their movements are 
earthly and earthbound. Well-meaning people, who have not as yet attained 
a true devotion, attempt a manner of flight by means of their good actions, 
but rarely, slowly and heavily; while really devout men rise up to God 
frequently, and with a swift and soaring wing. In short, devotion is simply a 
spiritual activity and liveliness by means of which Divine Love works in us, 
and causes us to work briskly and lovingly; and just as charity leads us to a 
general practice of all God’s Commandments, so devotion leads us to 
practise them readily and diligently. And therefore we cannot call him who 
neglects to observe all God’s Commandments either good or devout, 
because in order to be good, a man must be filled with love, and to be 
devout, he must further be very ready and apt to perform the deeds of love. 
And forasmuch as devotion consists in a high degree of real love, it not only 
makes us ready, active, and diligent in following all God’s Commands, but 
it also excites us to be ready and loving in performing as many good works 
as possible, even such as are not enjoined upon us, but are only matters of 
counsel or inspiration. Even as a man just recovering from illness, walks 
only so far as he is obliged to go, with a slow and weary step, so the 
converted sinner journeys along as far as God commands him but slowly 
and wearily, until he attains a true spirit of devotion, and then, like a sound 
man, he not only gets along, but he runs and leaps in the way of God’s 
Commands, and hastens gladly along the paths of heavenly counsels and 
inspirations. The difference between love and devotion is just that which 


exists between fire and flame;—love being a spiritual fire which becomes 
devotion when it is fanned into a flame;—and what devotion adds to the fire 
of love is that flame which makes it eager, energetic and diligent, not 
merely in obeying God’s Commandments, but in fulfilling His Divine 
Counsels and inspirations. 


Chapter IT 


THE NATURE AND EXCELLENCE OF DEVOTION 


THOSE who sought to discourage the Israelites from going up to the 
Promised Land, told them that it was “a land which eateth up the 
inhabitants thereof;”2 that is, that the climate was so unhealthy that the 
inhabitants could not live long, and that the people thereof were “men of a 
great stature,” who looked upon the new-comers as mere locusts to be 
devoured. It is just so, my daughter, that the world runs down true devotion, 
painting devout people with gloomy, melancholy aspect, and affirming that 
religion makes them dismal and unpleasant. But even as Joshua and Caleb 
protested that not only was the Promised Land a fair and pleasant country, 
but that the Israelites would take an easy and peaceful possession thereof, 
so the Holy Spirit tells us through His Saints, and our Lord has told us with 
His Own Lips, that a devout life is very sweet, very happy and very 
loveable. 

The world, looking on, sees that devout persons fast, watch and pray, 
endure injury patiently, minister to the sick and poor, restrain their temper, 
check and subdue their passions, deny themselves in all sensual indulgence, 
and do many other things which in themselves are hard and difficult. But 
the world sees nothing of that inward, heartfelt devotion which makes all 
these actions pleasant and easy. Watch a bee hovering over the mountain 
thyme;—the juices it gathers are bitter, but the bee turns them all to honey, 
—and so tells the worldling, that though the devout soul finds bitter herbs 
along its path of devotion, they are all turned to sweetness and pleasantness 
as it treads;—and the martyrs have counted fire, sword, and rack but as 
perfumed flowers by reason of their devotion. And if devotion can sweeten 
such cruel torments, and even death itself, how much more will it give a 
charm to ordinary good deeds? We sweeten unripe fruit with sugar, and it is 
useful in correcting the crudity even of that which is good. So devotion is 


the real spiritual sweetness which takes away all bitterness from 
mortifications; and prevents consolations from disagreeing with the soul: it 
cures the poor of sadness, and the rich of presumption; it keeps the 
oppressed from feeling desolate, and the prosperous from insolence; it 
averts sadness from the lonely, and dissipation from social life; it is as 
warmth in winter and refreshing dew in summer; it knows how to abound 
and how to suffer want; how to profit alike by honour and contempt; it 
accepts gladness and sadness with an even mind, and fills men’s hearts with 
a wondrous sweetness. 

Ponder Jacob’s ladder:—it is a true picture of the devout life; the two 
poles which support the steps are types of prayer which seeks the love of 
God, and the Sacraments which confer that love; while the steps themselves 
are simply the degrees of love by which we go on from virtue to virtue, 
either descending by good deeds on behalf of our neighbour or ascending 
by contemplation to a loving union with God. Consider, too, who they are 
who trod this ladder; men with angels’ hearts, or angels with human forms. 
They are not youthful, but they seem to be so by reason of their vigour and 
spiritual activity. They have wings wherewith to fly, and attain to God in 
holy prayer, but they have likewise feet wherewith to tread in human paths 
by a holy gracious intercourse with men; their faces are bright and 
beautiful, inasmuch as they accept all things gently and sweetly; their heads 
and limbs are uncovered, because their thoughts, affections and actions 
have no motive or object save that of pleasing God; the rest of their bodies 
is covered with a light shining garment, because while they use the world 
and the things of this life, they use all such purely and honestly, and no 
further than is needful for their condition—such are the truly devout. 
Believe me, dear child, devotion is the sweetest of sweets, the queen of 
virtues, the perfection of love. If love is the milk of life, devotion is the 
cream thereof; if it is a fruitful plant, devotion is the blossom; if it is a 
precious stone, devotion is its brightness; if it is a precious balm, devotion 
is its perfume, even that sweet odour which delights men and causes the 
angels to rejoice. 


Chapter III 


DEVOTION IS SUITABLE TO EVERY VOCATION AND 
PROFESSION 


WHEN God created the world He commanded each tree to bear fruit after 
its kind;8 and even so He bids Christians,—the living trees of His Church, 
—to bring forth fruits of devotion, each one according to his kind and 
vocation. A different exercise of devotion is required of each—the noble, 
the artisan, the servant, the prince, the maiden and the wife; and 
furthermore such practice must be modified according to the strength, the 
calling, and the duties of each individual. I ask you, my child, would it be 
fitting that a Bishop should seek to lead the solitary life of a Carthusian? 
And if the father of a family were as regardless in making provision for the 
future as a Capucin, if the artisan spent the day in church like a Religious, if 
the Religious involved himself in all manner of business on his neighbour’s 
behalf as a Bishop is called upon to do, would not such a devotion be 
ridiculous, ill-regulated, and intolerable? Nevertheless such a mistake is 
often made, and the world, which cannot or will not discriminate between 
real devotion and the indiscretion of those who fancy themselves devout, 
grumbles and finds fault with devotion, which is really nowise concerned in 
these errors. No indeed, my child, the devotion which is true hinders 
nothing, but on the contrary it perfects everything; and that which runs 
counter to the rightful vocation of any one is, you may be sure, a spurious 
devotion. Aristotle says that the bee sucks honey from flowers without 
damaging them, leaving them as whole and fresh as it found them;—but 
true devotion does better still, for it not only hinders no manner of vocation 
or duty, but, contrariwise, it adorns and beautifies all. Throw precious 
stones into honey, and each will grow more brilliant according to its several 
colour:—and in like manner everybody fulfils his special calling better 


when subject to the influence of devotion:—family duties are lighter, 
married love truer, service to our King more faithful, every kind of 
occupation more acceptable and better performed where that is the guide. 

It is an error, nay more, a very heresy, to seek to banish the devout life 
from the soldier’s guardroom, the mechanic’s workshop, the prince’s court, 
or the domestic hearth. Of course a purely contemplative devotion, such as 
is specially proper to the religious and monastic life, cannot be practised in 
these outer vocations, but there are various other kinds of devotion well- 
suited to lead those whose calling is secular, along the paths of perfection. 
The Old Testament furnishes us examples in Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
David, Job, Tobias, Sarah, Rebecca and Judith; and in the New Testament 
we read of St. Joseph, Lydia and Crispus, who led a perfectly devout life in 
their trades:—we have S. Anne, Martha, S. Monica, Aquila and Priscilla, as 
examples of household devotion, Cornelius, S. Sebastian, and S. Maurice 
among soldiers;—Constantine, S. Helena, S. Louis, the Blessed 
Amadaeus,2 and S. Edward on the throne. And we even find instances of 
some who fell away in solitude,—usually so helpful to perfection,—some 
who had led a higher life in the world, which seems so antagonistic to it. S. 
Gregory dwells on how Lot, who had kept himself pure in the city, fell in 
his mountain solitude. Be sure that wheresoever our lot is cast we may and 
must aim at the perfect life. 


Chapter IV 


THE NEED OF A GUIDE FOR THOSE WHO WOULD ENTER 
UPON AND ADVANCE IN THE DEVOUT LIFE 


WHEN Tobias was bidden to go to Rages, he was willing to obey his father, 
but he objected that he knew not the way;—to which Tobit answered, “Seek 
thee a man which may go with thee:”!2 and even so, daughter, I say to you, 
If you would really tread the paths of the devout life, seek some holy man 
to guide and conduct you. This is the precept of precepts, says the devout 
Avila,—seek as you will you can never so surely discover God’s Will as 
through the channel of humble obedience so universally taught and 
practised by all the Saints of olden time. When the blessed Teresa read of 
the great penances performed by Catherine of Cordova, she desired 
exceedingly to imitate them, contrary to the mind of her Confessor, who 
forbade her to do the like, and she was tempted to disobey him therein. 
Then God spoke to Teresa, saying, “My child, thou art on a good and safe 
road:—true, thou seest all this penance, but verily I esteem thy obedience as 
a yet greater virtue:”—and thenceforth S. Teresa so greatly loved the virtue 
of obedience, that in addition to that due to her superiors, she took a vow of 
special obedience to a pious ecclesiastic, pledging herself to follow his 
direction and guidance, which proved an inexpressible help to her. And 
even so before and after her many pious souls have subjected their will to 
God’s ministers in order the better to submit themselves to Him, a practice 
much commended by S. Catherine of Sienna in her Dialogues. The devout 
Princess S. Elisabeth gave an unlimited obedience to the venerable Conrad; 
and one of the parting counsels given by S. Louis to his son ere he died 
was, “Confess thyself often,—choose a single-minded, worthy confessor, 
who is able wisely to teach thee how to do that which is needful for thee.” 
“A faithful friend,” we are told in Holy Scripture, “is a strong defence, and 


he that hath found such an one hath found a treasure;”!2 and again: “A 
faithful friend is the medicine of life; and they that fear the Lord shall find 
him.”42 These sacred words have chiefly reference, as you see, to the 
immortal life, with a view to which we specially need a faithful friend, who 
will guide us by his counsel and advice, thereby guarding us against the 
deceits and snares of the Evil One:—he will be as a storehouse of wisdom 
to us in our sorrows, trials and falls; he will be as a healing balm to stay and 
soothe our heart in the time of spiritual sickness,—he will shield us from 
evil, and confirm that which is good in us, and when we fall through 
infirmity, he will avert the deadly nature of the evil, and raise us up again. 

But who can find such a friend? The Wise Man answers:—‘“He that 
feareth the Lord:”/4 that is to say, the truly humble soul which earnestly 
desires to advance in the spiritual life. So, daughter, inasmuch as it concerns 
you so closely to set forth on this devout journey under good guidance, do 
you pray most earnestly to God to supply you with a guide after His Own 
Heart, and never doubt but that He will grant you one who is wise and 
faithful, even should He send you an angel from Heaven, as He sent to 
Tobias. 

In truth, your spiritual guide should always be as a heaven-sent angel to 
you;—by which I mean that when you have found him, you are not to look 
upon him, or trust in him or his wisdom as an ordinary man; but you must 
look to God, Who will help you and speak to you through this man, putting 
into his heart and mouth that which is needful to you; so that you ought to 
hearken as though he were an angel come down from Heaven to lead you 
thither. Deal with him in all sincerity and faithfulness, and with open heart; 
manifesting alike your good and your evil, without pretence or 
dissimulation. Thus your good will be examined and confirmed, and your 
evil corrected and remedied;—you will be soothed and strengthened in 
trouble, moderated and regulated in prosperity. Give your guide a hearty 
confidence mingled with sacred reverence, so that reverence in no way shall 
hinder your confidence, and confidence nowise lessen your reverence: trust 
him with the respect of a daughter for her father; respect him with the 
confidence of a son in his mother. In a word, such a friendship should be 
strong and sweet; altogether holy, sacred, divine and spiritual. And with 
such an aim, choose one among a thousand, Avila says;—and I say among 


ten thousand, for there are fewer than one would think capable of this 
office. He must needs be full of love, of wisdom and of discretion; for if 
either of these three be wanting there is danger. But once more I say, ask 
such help of God, and when you have found it, bless His Holy Name; be 
stedfast, seek no more, but go on simply, humbly and trustfully, for you are 
safe to make a prosperous journey. 


Chapter V 


THE FIRST STEP MUST BE PURIFYING THE SOUL 


“THE flowers appear on the earth,”!2 says the Heavenly Bridegroom, and 
the time for pruning and cutting is come. And what, my child, are our 
hearts’ flowers save our good desires? Now, so soon as these begin to 
appear, we need the pruning-hook to cut off all dead and superfluous works 
from our conscience. When the daughter of a strange land was about to 
espouse an Israelite, the law commanded her to put off the garment of her 
captivity, to pare her nails, and to shave her head;4® even so the soul which 
aims at the dignity of becoming the spouse of Christ, must put off the old 
man, and put on the new man, forsaking sin: moreover, it must pare and 
shave away every impediment which can hinder the Love of God. The very 
first step towards spiritual health is to be purged from our sinful humours. 
S. Paul received perfect purification instantaneously, and the like grace was 
conferred on S. Magdalene, S. Catherine of Genoa, S. Pelagia, and some 
others, but this kind of purgation is as miraculous and extraordinary in 
grace as the resurrection of the dead in nature, nor dare we venture to aspire 
to it. The ordinary purification, whether of body or soul, is only 
accomplished by slow degrees, step by step, gradually and painfully. 

The angels on Jacob’s ladder had wings, yet nevertheless they did not fly, 
but went in due order up and down the steps of the ladder. The soul which 
rises from out of sin to a devout life has been compared to the dawn, which 
does not banish darkness suddenly, but by degrees. That cure which is 
gradually effected is always the surest; and spiritual maladies, like those of 
the body, are wont to come on horseback and express, while they depart 
slowly and on foot. So that we must needs be brave and patient, my 
daughter, in this undertaking. It is a woeful thing to see souls beginning to 
chafe and grow disheartened because they find themselves still subject to 


imperfection after having made some attempt at leading a devout life, and 
well-nigh yielding to the temptation to give up in despair and fall back; but, 
on the other hand, there is an extreme danger surrounding those souls who, 
through the opposite temptation, are disposed to imagine themselves 
purified from all imperfection at the very outset of their purgation; who 
count themselves as full-grown almost before they are born, and seek to fly 
before they have wings. Be sure, daughter, that these are in great danger of 
a relapse through having left their physician too soon. “It is but lost labour 
to rise up early and late take rest,” unless the Lord prosper all we do. 

The work of the soul’s purification neither may nor can end save with life 
itself;—do not then let us be disheartened by our imperfections,—our very 
perfection lies in diligently contending against them, and it is impossible so 
to contend without seeing them, or to overcome without meeting them face 
toe face. Our victory does not consist in being insensible to them, but in not 
consenting to them. Now to be afflicted by our imperfections is certainly 
not to consent thereto, and for the furtherance of humility it is needful that 
we sometimes find ourselves worsted in this spiritual battle, wherein, 
however, we shall never be conquered until we lose either life or courage. 
Moreover, imperfections and venial sins cannot destroy our spiritual life, 
which is only to be lost through mortal sin; consequently we have only need 
to watch well that they do not imperil our courage. David continually asks 
the Lord to strengthen his heart against cowardice and discouragement; and 
it is our privilege in this war that we are certain to vanquish so long as we 
are willing to fight. 


Chapter VI 


THE FIRST PURIFICATION, NAMELY, FROM MORTAL SIN 


THE first purification to be made is from sin;—the means whereby to make 
it, the sacrament of penance. Seek the best confessor within your reach, use 
one of the many little books written in order to help the examination of 
conscience.!2 Read some such book carefully, examining point by point 
wherein you have sinned, from the first use of your reason to the present 
time. And if you mistrust your memory, write down the result of your 
examination. Having thus sought out the evil spots in your conscience, 
strive to detest them, and to reject them with the greatest abhorrence and 
contrition of which your heart is capable;—bearing in mind these four 
things:—that by sin you have lost God’s Grace, rejected your share in 
Paradise, accepted the pains of Hell, and renounced God’s Eternal Love. 
You see, my child, that I am now speaking of a general confession of your 
whole life, which, while I grant it is not always necessary, I yet believe will 
be found most helpful in the beginning of your pursuit after holiness, and 
therefore I earnestly advise you to make it. Not unfrequently the ordinary 
confessions of persons leading an everyday life are full of great faults, and 
that because they make little or no preparation, and have not the needful 
contrition. Owing to this deficiency such people go to confession with a 
tacit intention of returning to their old sins, inasmuch as they will not avoid 
the occasions of sin, or take the necessary measures for amendment of life, 
and in all such cases a general confession is required to steady and fix the 
soul. But, furthermore, a general confession forces us to a clearer 
selfknowledge, kindles a wholesome shame for our past life, and rouses 
gratitude for God’s Mercy, Which has so long waited patiently for us;—it 
comforts the heart, refreshes the spirit, excites good resolutions, affords 
opportunity to our spiritual Father for giving the most suitable advice, and 
opens our hearts so as to make future confessions more effectual. Therefore 


I cannot enter into the subject of a general change of life and entire turning 
to God, by means of a devout life, without urging upon you to begin with a 
general confession. 


Chapter VII 


THE SECOND PURIFICATION, FROM ALL SINFUL 
AFFECTIONS 


ALL the children of Israel went forth from the land of Egypt, but not all 
went forth heartily, and so, when wandering in the desert, some of them 
sighed after the leeks and onions,—the fleshpots of Egypt. Even so there 
are penitents who forsake sin, yet without forsaking their sinful affections; 
that is to say, they intend to sin no more, but it goes sorely against them to 
abstain from the pleasures of sin;—they formally renounce and forsake 
sinful acts, but they turn back many a fond lingering look to what they have 
left, like Lot’s wife as she fled from Sodom. They are like a sick man who 
abstains from eating melon when the doctor says it would kill him, but who 
all the while longs for it, talks about it, bargains when he may have it, 
would at least like just to sniff the perfume, and thinks those who are free to 
eat of it very fortunate. And so these weak cowardly penitents abstain 
awhile from sin, but reluctantly;—they would fain be able to sin without 
incurring damnation;—they talk with a lingering taste of their sinful deeds, 
and envy those who are yet indulging in the like. Thus a man who has 
meditated some revenge gives it up in confession, but soon after he is to be 
found talking about the quarrel, averring that but for the fear of God he 
would do this or that; complaining that it is hard to keep the Divine rule of 
forgiveness; would to God it were lawful to avenge one’s self! Who can fail 
to see that even if this poor man is not actually committing sin, he is 
altogether bound with the affections thereof, and although he may have 
come out of Egypt, he yet hungers after it, and longs for the leeks and 
onions he was wont to feed upon there! It is the same with the woman who, 
though she has given up her life of sin, yet takes delight in being sought 
after and admired. Alas! of a truth, all such are in great peril. 


Be sure, my daughter, that if you seek to lead a devout life, you must not 
merely forsake sin; but you must further cleanse your heart from all 
affections pertaining to sin; for, to say nothing of the danger of a relapse, 
these wretched affections will perpetually enfeeble your mind, and clog it, 
so that you will be unable to be diligent, ready and frequent in good works, 
wherein nevertheless lies the very essence of all true devotion. Souls which, 
in spite of having forsaken sin, yet retain such likings and longings, remind 
us of those persons who, without being actually ill, are pale and sickly, 
languid in all they do, eating without appetite, sleeping without 
refreshment, laughing without mirth, dragging themselves about rather than 
walking briskly. Such souls as I have described lose all the grace of their 
good deeds, which are probably few and feeble, through their spiritual 
languor. 


Chapter VIII 


HOW TO EFFECT THIS SECOND PURIFICATION 


THE first inducement to attain this second purification is a keen and lively 
apprehension of the great evils resulting from sin, by means of which we 
acquire a deep, hearty contrition. For just as contrition, (so far as it is real,) 
however slight, when joined to the virtue of the Sacraments, purges away 
sin; so, when it becomes strong and urgent, it purges away all the affections 
which cling around habits of sin. A moderate, slight hatred makes men 
dislike its object and avoid his society; but when a violent, mortal hatred 
exists, they not only abhor and shun the person who excites it, but they 
loathe him, they cannot endure the approach of his relations or connexions, 
nor even his likeness or anything that concerns him. Just so when a penitent 
only hates sin through a weakly although real contrition, he will resolve to 
avoid overt acts of sin; but when his contrition is strong and hearty, he will 
not merely abhor sin, but every affection, every link and tendency to sin. 
Therefore, my daughter, it behoves us to kindle our contrition and 
repentance as much as we possibly can, so that it may reach even to the 
very smallest appearance of sin. Thus it was that the Magdalen, when 
converted, so entirely lost all taste for her past sin and its pleasures, that she 
never again cast back one thought upon them; and David declared that he 
hated not only sin itself, but every path and way which led thereto. This it is 
which is that “renewing of the soul” which the same Prophet compares to 
the eagle’s strength.18 

Now, in order to attain this fear and this contrition, you must use the 
following meditations carefully; for if you practise them stedfastly, they (by 
God’s Grace) will root out both sin and its affections from your heart. It is 
to that end that I have prepared them: do you use them one after another, in 
the order in which they come, only taking one each day, and using that as 
early as possible, for the morning is the best time for all spiritual exercises; 


—and then you will ponder and ruminate it through the day. If you have not 
as yet been taught how to meditate, you will find instructions to that 
purpose in the Second Part. 


Chapter IX 
FIRST MEDITATION 


Of Creation 


Preparation. 


1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God. 2. Ask Him to inspire your 
heart. 


Considerations. 


1. Consider that but a few years since you were not born into the world, and 
your soul was as yet non-existent. Where wert thou then, O my soul? the 
world was already old, and yet of thee there was no sign. 


2. God brought you out of this nothingness, in order to make you what you 
are, not because He had any need of you, but solely out of His Goodness. 


3. Consider the being which God has given you; for it is the foremost being 
of this visible world, adapted to live eternally, and to be perfectly united to 
God’s Divine Majesty. 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Humble yourself utterly before God, saying with the Psalmist, O Lord, I 
am nothing in respect of Thee—what am I, that Thou shouldst remember 
me? O my soul, thou wert yet lost in that abyss of nothingness, if God had 
not called thee forth, and what of thee in such a case? 


2. Give God thanks. O Great and Good Creator, what do I not owe Thee, 
Who didst take me from out that nothingness, by Thy Mercy to make me 
what I am? How can I ever do enough worthily to praise Thy Holy Name, 
and render due thanks to Thy Goodness? 


3. Confess your own shame. But alas, O my Creator, so far from uniting 
myself to Thee by a loving service, I have rebelled against Thee through my 
unruly affections, departing from Thee, and giving myself up to sin, and 
ignoring Thy Goodness, as though Thou hadst not created me. 


4. Prostrate thyself before God. O my soul, know that the Lord He is thy 
God, it is He that hath made thee, and not thou thyself. O God, I am the 
work of Thy Hands; henceforth I will not seek to rest in myself, who am 
nought. Wherein hast thou to glory, who art but dust and ashes? how canst 
thou, a very nothing, exalt thyself? In order to my own humiliation, I will 
do such and such a thing,—I will endure such contempt:—I will alter my 
ways and henceforth follow my Creator, and realise that I am honoured by 
His calling me to the being He has given; I will employ it solely to obey His 
Will, by means of the teaching He has given me, of which I will inquire 
more through my spiritual Father. 


Conclusion. 


1. Thank God. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and praise His Holy Name with 
all thy being, because His Goodness called me forth from nothingness, and 
His Mercy created me. 


2. Offer. O my God, I offer Thee with all my heart the being Thou hast 
given me, I dedicate and consecrate it to Thee. 


3. Pray. O God, strengthen me in these affections and resolutions. Dear 
Lord, I commend me, and all those I love, to Thy neverfailing Mercy. OUR 
FATHER, etc. 


At the end of your meditation linger a while, and gather, so to say, a little 
spiritual bouquet from the thoughts you have dwelt upon, the sweet 
perfume whereof may refresh you through the day. 


Chapter X 
SECOND MEDITATION 


Of the End for Which we Were Created 


Preparation. 
1. PLACE yourself before God. 2. Ask Him to inspire your heart. 
Considerations. 


1. God did not bring you into the world because He had any need of you, 
useless as you are; but solely that He might show forth His Goodness in 
you, giving you His Grace and Glory. And to this end He gave you 
understanding that you might know Him, memory that you might think of 
Him, a will that you might love Him, imagination that you might realise His 
mercies, sight that you might behold the marvels of His works, speech that 
you might praise Him, and so on with all your other faculties. 


2. Being created and placed in the world for this intent, all contrary actions 
should be shunned and rejected, as also you should avoid as idle and 
superfluous whatever does not promote it. 


2. Consider how unhappy they are who do not think of all this,—who live 
as though they were created only to build and plant, to heap up riches and 
amuse themselves with trifles. 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Humble yourself in that hitherto you have so little thought upon all this. 
Alas, my God, of what was I thinking when I did not think of Thee? what 
did I remember when I forgot Thee? what did I love when I loved Thee not? 
Alas, when I ought to have been feeding on the truth, I was but filling 
myself with vanity, and serving the world, which was made to serve me. 


2. Abhor your past life. I renounce ye, O vain thoughts and useless 
cogitations, frivolous and hateful memories: I renounce all worthless 
friendships, all unprofitable efforts, and miserably ungrateful self- 
indulgence, all pitiful compliances. 


3. Turn to God. Thou, my God and Saviour shalt henceforth be the sole 
object of my thoughts; no more will I give my mind to ideas which are 
displeasing to Thee. All the days of my life I will dwell upon the greatness 
of Thy Goodness, so lovingly poured out upon me. Thou shalt be 
henceforth the delight of my heart, the resting-place of all my affections. 
From this time forth I will forsake and abhor the vain pleasures and 
amusements, the empty pursuits which have absorbed my time;—the 
unprofitable ties which have bound my heart I will loosen henceforth, and 
to that end I will use such and such remedies. 


Conclusion. 


1. Thank God, Who has made you for so gracious an end. Thou hast made 
me, O Lord, for Thyself, that I may eternally enjoy the immensity of Thy 
Glory; when shall I be worthy thereof, when shall I know how to bless Thee 
as I ought? 


2. Offer. O Dearest Lord, I offer Thee all my affections and resolutions, 
with my whole heart and soul. 


3. Pray. I entreat Thee, O God, that Thou wouldest accept my desires and 
longings, and give Thy Blessing to my soul, to enable me to fulfil them, 
through the Merits of Thy Dear Son’s Precious Blood shed upon the Cross 
for me. OUR FATHER, etc. Gather your little spiritual bouquet. 


Chapter XI 
THIRD MEDITATION 


Of the Gifts of God 


Preparation. 


1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God. 2. Ask Him to inspire your 
heart. 


Considerations. 


1. Consider the material gifts God has given you—your body, and the 
means for its preservation; your health, and all that maintains it; your 
friends and many helps. Consider too how many persons more deserving 
than you are without these gifts; some suffering in health or limb, others 
exposed to injury, contempt and trouble, or sunk in poverty, while God has 
willed you to be better off. 


2. Consider the mental gifts He has given you. Why are you not stupid, 
idiotic, insane like many you wot of? Again, God has favoured you with a 
decent and suitable education, while many have grown up in utter 
ignorance. 


3. Further, consider His spiritual gifts. You are a child of His Church, God 
has taught you to know Himself from your youth. How often has He given 
you His Sacraments? what inspirations and interior light, what reproofs, He 
has given to lead you aright; how often He has forgiven you, how often 
delivered you from occasions of falling; what opportunities He has granted 


for your soul’s progress! Dwell somewhat on the detail, see how Loving 
and Gracious God has been to you. 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Marvel at God’s Goodness. How good He has been to me, how abundant 
in mercy and plenteous in loving-kindness! O my soul, be thou ever telling 
of the great things the Lord has done for thee! 


2. Marvel at your own ingratitude. What am I, Lord, that Thou rememberest 
me? How unworthy am I! I have trodden Thy Mercies under root, I have 
abused Thy Grace, turning it against Thy very Self; I have set the depth of 
my ingratitude against the deep of Thy Grace and Favour. 


3. Kindle your gratitude. O my soul, be no more so faithless and disloyal to 
thy mighty Benefactor! How should not my whole soul serve the Lord, 
Who has done such great things in me and for me? 


4. Go on, my daughter, to refrain from this or that material indulgence; let 
your body be wholly the servant of God, Who has done so much for it: set 
your soul to seek Him by this or that devout practice suitable thereto. Make 
diligent use of the means provided by the Church to help you to love God 
and save your soul. Resolve to be constant in prayer and seeking the 
Sacraments, in hearing God’s Word, and in obeying His inspirations and 
counsels. 


Conclusion. 


1. Thank God for the clearer knowledge He has given you of His benefits 
and your own duty. 


2. Offer your heart and all its resolutions to Him. 


3. Ask Him to strengthen you to fulfil them faithfully by the Merits of the 
Death of His Son. OUR FATHER, etc. Gather the little spiritual bouquet. 


Chapter XII 
FOURTH MEDITATION 


On Sin 


Preparation. 


1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God. 2. Ask Him to inspire your 
heart. 


Considerations. 


1. Consider how long it is since you first began to commit sin, and how 
since that first beginning sin has multiplied in your heart; how every day 
has added to the number of your sins against God, against yourself and 
against your neighbour, by deed, word, thought and desire. 


2. Consider your evil tendencies, and how far you have followed them. 
These two points will show you that your sins are more in number than the 
hairs of your head, or the sand on the seashore. 


3. Apart from sin, consider your ingratitude towards God, which is in itself 
a sin enfolding all the others, and adding to their enormity: consider the 
gifts which God has given you, and which you have turned against the 
Giver; especially the inspirations you have neglected, and the promptings to 
good which you have frustrated. Review the many Sacraments you have 
received, and see where are their fruits. Where are the precious jewels 
wherewith your Heavenly Bridegroom decked you? with what preparation 
have you received them? Reflect upon the ingratitude with which, while 


God sought to save you, you have fled from Him and rushed upon 
destruction. 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Humble yourself in your wretchedness. O my God, how dare I come 
before Thine Eyes? I am but a corrupt being, a very sink of ingratitude and 
wickedness. Can it be that I have been so disloyal, that not one sense, not 
one faculty but has been sullied and stained;—not one day has passed but I 
have sinned before Thee? Was this a fitting return for all my Creator’s gifts, 
for my Redeemer’s Blood? 


2. Ask pardon;—throw yourself at the Lord’s Feet as the prodigal son, as 
the Magdalene, as the woman convicted of adultery. Have mercy, Lord, on 
me a sinner! O Living Fountain of Mercy, have pity on me, unworthy as I 
am. 


3. Resolve to do better. Lord, with the help of Thy Grace I will never again 
give myself up to sin. I have loved it too well;—henceforth I would abhor it 
and cleave to Thee. Father of Mercy, I would live and die to Thee. 


4. In order to put away past sin, accuse yourself bravely of it, let there not 
be one sinful act which you do not bring to light. 


5. Resolve to make every effort to tear up the roots of sin from your heart, 
especially this and that individual sin which troubles you most. 


6. In order to do this, resolve stedfastly to follow the advice given you, and 
never think that you have done enough to atone for your past sin. 


Conclusion. 


1. Thank God for having waited till now for you, and for rousing these good 
intentions in your heart. 2. Offer Him all your heart to carry them to good 
effect. 3. Pray that He would strengthen you. 


Chapter XIII 
FIFTH MEDITATION 


Of Death 


Preparation. 


1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God. 2. Ask His Grace. 3. Suppose 
yourself to be on your deathbed, in the last extremity, without the smallest 
hope of recovery. 


Considerations. 


1. Consider the uncertainty as to the day of your death. One day your soul 
will quit this body—will it be in summer or winter? in town or country? by 
day or by night? will it be suddenly or with warning? will it be owing to 
sickness or an accident? will you have time to make your last confession or 
not? will your confessor or spiritual father be at hand or will he not? Alas, 
of all these things we know absolutely nothing: all that we do know is that 
die we shall, and for the most part sooner than we expect. 


2. Consider that then the world is at end as far as you are concerned, there 
will be no more of it for you, it will be altogether overthrown for you, since 
all pleasures, vanities, worldly joys, empty delights will be as a mere 
fantastic vision to you. Woe is me, for what mere trifles and unrealities I 
have ventured to offend my God? Then you will see that what we preferred 
to Him was nought. But, on the other hand, all devotion and good works 
will then seem so precious and so sweet:—Why did I not tread that pleasant 
path? Then what you thought to be little sins will look like huge mountains, 
and your devotion will seem but a very little thing. 


3. Consider the universal farewell which your soul will take of this world. It 
will say farewell to riches, pleasures, and idle companions; to amusements 
and pastimes, to friends and neighbours, to husband, wife and child, in short 
to all creation. And lastly it will say farewell to its own body, which it will 
leave pale and cold, to become repulsive in decay. 


4. Consider how the survivors will hasten to put that body away, and hide it 
beneath the earth—and then the world will scarce give you another thought, 
or remember you, any more than you have done to those already gone. 
“God rest his soul!” men will say, and that is all. O death, how pitiless, how 
hard thou art! 


5. Consider that when it quits the body the soul must go at once to the right 
hand or the left. To which will your soul go? what side will it take? none 
other, be sure, than that to which it had voluntarily drawn while yet in this 
world. 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Pray to God, and throw yourself into His Arms. O Lord, be Thou my stay 
in that day of anguish! May that hour be blessed and favourable to me, if all 
the rest of my life be full of sadness and trial. 


2. Despise the world. Forasmuch as I know not the hour in which I must 
quit the world, I will not grow fond of it. O dear friends, beloved ones of 
my heart, be content that I cleave to you only with a holy friendship which 
may last for ever; why should I cling to you with a tie which must needs be 
broken? 


I will prepare for the hour of death and take every precaution for its 
peaceful arrival; I will thoroughly examine into the state of my conscience, 
and put in order whatever is wanting. 


Conclusion. 


Thank God for inspiring you with these resolutions: offer them to His 
Majesty: intreat Him anew to grant you a happy death by the Merits of His 


Dear Son’s Death. Ask the prayers of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. 
OUR FATHER, etc. 


Gather a bouquet of myrrh. 


Chapter XIV 
SIXTH MEDITATION 


On Judgment 


Preparation. 
1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God. 2. Intreat Him to inspire you. 
Considerations. 


1. When the time comes which God has appointed for the end of this world, 
and after many terrible signs and warnings, which will overwhelm men 
with fear,—the whole earth will be destroyed, and nothing then left. 


2. Afterwards, all men, save those already risen, shall rise from the dead, 
and at the voice of the Archangel appear in the valley of Jehoshaphat. But 
alas, with what divers aspects! for some will be glorious and shining, others 
horrible and ghastly. 


3. Consider the majesty with which the Sovereign Judge will appear 
surrounded by all His Saints and Angels; His Cross, the Sign of Grace to 
the good and of terror to the evil, shining brighter than the sun. 


4. This Sovereign Judge will with His awful word, instantly fulfilled, 
separate the evil and the good, setting the one on His Right Hand, the other 
on His Left—an eternal separation, for they will never meet again. 


5. This separation made, the books of conscience will be opened, and all 
men will behold the malice of the wicked, and how they have contemned 


God; as also the penitence of the good, and the results of the grace they 
received. Nothing will be hid. O my God, what confusion to the one, what 
rejoicing to the other! Consider the final sentence of the wicked. “Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” Dwell upon these awful words. “Go,” He says—for ever discarding 
these wretched sinners, banishing them for ever from His Presence. He calls 
them “cursed:” O my soul, what a curse: a curse involving all other 
maledictions, all possible evil, an irrevocable curse, including all time and 
eternity; condemning them to everlasting fire. Think what that eternity of 
suffering implies. 


6. Then consider the sentence of the good. “Come,” the Judge says—O 
blessed loving word with which God draws us to Himself and receives us in 
His Bosom. “Blessed of My Father’—O blessing above all blessings! 
“inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” O 
my God, and that Kingdom will know no end! 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Tremble, my soul, at the thought. O God, who will be my stay in that 
hour when the pillars of the earth are shaken? 


2. Abhor your sins, which alone can cause you to be lost when that fearful 
day comes. Surely I will judge myself now, that I be not judged;—I will 
examine my conscience, accuse, condemn, punish myself, that the Judge 
may not condemn me then. I will confess my faults, and follow the counsels 
given me. 


Conclusion. 


Thank God for having given you means of safety in that terrible Day, and 
time for repentance. Offer Him your heart, and ask for grace to use it well. 
OUR FATHER, etc. 


Gather your bouquet. 


Chapter XV 
SEVENTH MEDITATION 


Of Hell 


Preparation. 


1. PLACE yourself in God’s Presence.2. Humble yourself, and ask His 
Aid.3. Picture to yourself a dark city, reeking with the flames of sulphur and 
brimstone, inhabited by citizens who cannot get forth. 


Considerations. 


1. Even so the lost are plunged in their infernal abyss;—suffering 
indescribable torture in every sense and every member; and that because 
having used their members and senses for sin, it is just that through them 
they should suffer now. Those eyes which delighted in impure vicious 
sights, now behold devils; the ears which took pleasure in unholy words, 
now are deafened with yells of despair;—and so on with the other senses. 2. 
Beyond all these sufferings, there is one greater still, the privation and pain 
of loss of God’s Glory, which is for ever denied to their vision. If Absalom 
cared not to be released from exile, if he might not see his father’s face,/2 
how much sorer will it be to be deprived for ever of the blessed vision of 
God? 


3. Consider how insupportable the pains of Hell will be by reason of their 
eternal duration. If the irritating bite of an insect, or the restlessness of 
fever, makes an ordinary night seem so long and tedious, how terrible will 
the endless night of eternity be, where nought will be found save despair, 
blasphemy and fury! 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Read the Prophet’s descriptions of the terrors of the Lord,22 and ask your 
soul whether it can face them—whether you can bear to lose your God for 
ever? 


2. Confess that you have repeatedly deserved to do so. Resolve henceforth 
to act differently, and to rescue yourself from this abyss. Resolve on distinct 
definite acts by which you may avoid sin, and thereby eternal death. 


Give thanks, offer yourself, pray. 


Chapter XVI 
EIGHTH MEDITATION 


On Paradise 


Preparation. 
1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God.2. Invoke His Aid. 
Considerations. 


1. Represent to yourself a lovely calm night, when the heavens are bright 
with innumerable stars: add to the beauty of such a night the utmost beauty 
of a glorious summer’s day,—the sun’s brightness not hindering the clear 
shining of moon or stars, and then be sure that it all falls immeasurably 
short of the glory of Paradise. O bright and blessed country, O sweet and 
precious place! 


2. Consider the beauty and perfection of the countless inhabitants of that 
blessed country;—the millions and millions of angels, Cherubim and 
Seraphim; the glorious company of Apostles, martyrs, confessors, virgins, 
and saints. O blessed company, any one single member of which surpasses 
all the glory of this world, what will it be to behold them all, to sing with 
them the sweet Song of the Lamb? They rejoice with a perpetual joy, they 
share a bliss unspeakable, and unchangeable delights. 


3. Consider how they enjoy the Presence of God, Who fills them with the 
richness of His Vision, which is a perfect ocean of delight; the joy of being 
for ever united to their Head. They are like happy birds, hovering and 
singing for ever within the atmosphere of divinity, which fills them with 


inconceivable pleasures. There each one vies without jealousy in singing 
the praises of the Creator. “Blessed art Thou for ever, O Dear and Precious 
Lord and Redeemer, Who dost so freely give us of Thine Own Glory,” they 
cry; and He in His turn pours out His ceaseless Blessing on His Saints. 
“Blessed are ye,—Mine own for ever, who have served Me faithfully, and 
with a good courage.” 


Affections and Resolutions. 


1. Admire and rejoice in the Heavenly Country; the glorious and blessed 
New Jerusalem. 


2. Reprove the coldness of your own heart for having hitherto so little 
sought after that glorious abode. Why have I so long lingered indifferent to 
the eternal happiness set before me? Woe is me that, for the sake of poor 
savourless earthly things, I have so often forgotten those heavenly delights. 
How could I neglect such real treasures for mere vain and contemptible 
earthly matters? 


3. Aspire earnestly after that blessed abode. Forasmuch, O Dear Lord, as 
Thou hast been pleased to turn my feet into Thy ways, never will I again 
look back. Go forth, my soul, towards thy promised rest, journey 
unweariedly to that hoped-for land; wherefore shouldest thou tarry in 


Egypt? 


4. Resolve to give up such and such things, which hinder you on the way, 
and to do such others as will help you thitherwards. 


Give thanks, offer, pray. 


Chapter XVII 
NINTH MEDITATION 


On the Choice Upon to you Between Heaven and Hell 


Preparation. 


1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God.2. Humble yourself before Him, 
and ask His inspiration. 


Considerations. 


1. Imagine yourself alone with your good angel in an open plain, as was 
Tobit on his way to Rages. Suppose the Angel to set before you Paradise, 
full of delights and joys; and on the other hand Hell, with all its torments. 
Contemplate both, kneeling in imagination before your guardian Angel. 
Consider that you are most truly standing between Hell and Paradise, and 
that both the one and the other are open to receive you, according to your 
own choice. 


2. Consider that the choice you make in this life will last for ever in the 
next. 


3. Consider too, that while both are open to receive you according to your 
choice, yet God, Who is prepared to give the one by reason of His Justice, 
the other by reason of His Mercy, all the while desires unspeakably that you 
should select Paradise; and your good Angel is urging you with all his 
might to do so, offering you countless graces on God’s part, countless helps 
to attain to it. 


4. Consider that Jesus Christ, enthroned in Heaven, looks down upon you in 
loving invitation: “O beloved one, come unto Me, and joy for ever in the 
eternal blessedness of My Love!” Behold His mother yearning over you 
with maternal tenderness—” Courage, my child, do not despise the 
Goodness of my Son, or my earnest prayers for thy salvation.” Behold the 
Saints, who have left you their example, the millions of holy souls who long 
after you, desiring earnestly that you may one day be for ever joined to 
them in their song of praise, urging upon you that the road to Heaven is not 
so hard to find as the world would have you think. “Press on boldly, dear 
friend,’—they cry. “Whoso will ponder well the path by which we came 
hither, will discover that we attained to these present delights by sweeter 
joys than any this world can give.” 


The Choice. 


1. O Hell, I abhor thee now and for ever; I abhor thy griefs and torments, 
thine endless misery, the unceasing blasphemies and maledictions which 
thou pourest out upon my God;—and turning to thee, O blessed Paradise, 
eternal glory, unfading happiness, I choose thee for ever as my abode, thy 
glorious mansions, thy precious and abiding tabernacles. O my God, I bless 
Thy Mercy which gives me the power to choose—O Jesus, Saviour, I 
accept Thine Eternal Love, and praise Thee for the promise Thou hast given 
me of a place prepared for me in that blessed New Jerusalem, where I shall 
love and bless Thee for ever. 


2. Dwell lovingly upon the example set before you by the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints, and strive to follow where they point you. Give yourself up 
to your guardian Angel, that he may be your guide, and gird up your 
courage anew to make this choice. 


Chapter XVIII 
TENTH MEDITATION 


How the Soul Chooses the Devout Life 


Preparation. 


1. PLACE yourself in the Presence of God.2. Humble yourself before Him, 
and ask His Aid. 


Considerations. 


1. Once more imagine yourself in an open plain, alone with your guardian 
Angel, and represent to yourself on the left hand the Devil sitting on a high 
and mighty throne, surrounded by a vast troop of worldly men, who bow 
bareheaded before him, doing homage to him by the various sins they 
commit. Study the countenances of the miserable courtiers of that most 
abominable king:—some raging with fury, envy and passion, some 
murderous in their hatred;—others pale and haggard in their craving after 
wealth, or madly pursuing every vain and profitless pleasure;—others sunk 
and lost in vile, impure affections. See how all alike are hateful, restless, 
wild: see how they despise one another, and only pretend to an unreal self- 
seeking love. Such is the miserable reign of the abhorred Tyrant. 


2. On the other hand, behold Jesus Christ Crucified, calling these unhappy 
wretches to come to Him, and interceding for them with all the Love of His 
Precious Heart. Behold the company of devout souls and their guardian 
Angels, contemplate the beauty of this religious Kingdom. What lovelier 
than the troop of virgin souls, men and women, pure as lilies:—widows in 
their holy desolation and humility; husbands and wives living in all tender 


love and mutual cherishing. See how such pious souls know how to 
combine their exterior and interior duties;—to love the earthly spouse 
without diminishing their devotion to the Heavenly Bridegroom. Look 
around—one and all you will see them with loving, holy, gentle 
countenances listening to the Voice of their Lord, all seeking to enthrone 
Him more and more within their hearts. 


They rejoice, but it is with a peaceful, loving, sober joy; they love, but their 
love is altogether holy and pure. Such among these devout ones as have 
sorrows to bear, are not disheartened thereby, and do not grieve overmuch, 
for their Saviour’s Eye is upon them to comfort them, and they all seek Him 
only. 


3. Surely you have altogether renounced Satan with his weary miserable 
troop, by the good resolutions you have made;—but nevertheless you have 
not yet wholly attained to the King Jesus, or altogether joined His blessed 
company of devout ones:—you have hovered betwixt the two. 


4. The Blessed Virgin, S. Joseph, S. Louis, S. Monica, and hundreds of 
thousands more who were once like you, living in the world, call upon you 
and encourage you. 


5. The Crucified King Himself calls you by your own name: “Come, O my 
beloved, come, and let Me crown thee!” 


The Choice. 


1. O world, O vile company, never will I enlist beneath thy banner; for ever 
I have forsaken thy flatteries and deceptions. O proud king, monarch of 
evil, infernal spirit, I renounce thee and all thy hollow pomp, I detest thee 
and all thy works. 


2. And turning to Thee, O Sweet Jesus, King of blessedness and of eternal 
glory, I cleave to Thee with all the powers of my soul, I adore Thee with all 
my heart, I choose Thee now and ever for my King, and with inviolable 
fidelity I would offer my irrevocable service, and submit myself to Thy 
holy laws and ordinances. 


3. O Blessed Virgin Mother of God, you shall be my example, I will follow 
you with all reverence and respect. 


O my good Angel, bring me to this heavenly company, leave me not until I 
have reached them, with whom I will sing for ever, in testimony of my 
choice, “Glory be to Jesus, my Lord!” 


Chapter XIX 


HOW TO MAKE A GENERAL CONFESSION 


SUCH meditations as these, my daughter, will help you, and having made 
them, go on bravely in the spirit of humility to make your general 
confession;—but I entreat you, be not troubled by any sort of fearfulness. 
The scorpion who stings us is venomous, but when his oil has been 
distilled, it is the best remedy for his bite;—even so sin is shameful when 
we commit it, but when reduced to repentance and confession, it becomes 
salutary and honourable. Contrition and confession are in themselves so 
lovely and sweet-savoured, that they efface the ugliness and disperse the ill 
savour of sin. Simon the leper called Magdalene a sinner,2+ but our Lord 
turned the discourse to the perfume of her ointment and the greatness of her 
love. If we are really humble, my daughter, our sins will be infinitely 
displeasing to us, because they offend God;—but it will be welcome and 
Sweet to accuse ourselves thereof because in so doing we honour God; and 
there is always somewhat soothing in fully telling the physician all details 
of our pain. 

When you come to your spiritual father, imagine yourself to be on Mount 
Calvary, at the Feet of the Crucified Saviour, Whose Precious Blood is 
dropping freely to cleanse you from all your sin. Though it is not his actual 
Blood, yet it is the merit of that outpoured Blood which is sprinkled over 
His penitents as they kneel in Confession. Be sure then that you open your 
heart fully, and put away your sins by confessing them, for in proportion as 
they are put out, so will the Precious Merits of the Passion of Christ come 
in and fill you with blessings. 

Tell everything simply and with straightforwardness, and thoroughly 
satisfy your conscience in doing so. Then listen to the admonitions and 
counsels of God’s Minister, saying in your heart, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” It is truly God to Whom you hearken, forasmuch as He 





has said to His representatives, “Whoso heareth you, heareth Me.”22 Then 
take the following protest, as a summary of your contrition, having 
carefully studied and meditated upon it beforehand: read it through with as 
earnest an intention as you can make. 


Chapter XX 


A HEARTY PROTEST MADE WITH THE OBJECT OF 
CONFIRMING THE SOUL’S RESOLUTION TO SERVE GOD, 
AS A CONCLUSION TO ITS ACTS OF PENITENCE 


I, THE undersigned,—in the Presence of God and of all the company of 
Heaven, having considered the Infinite Mercy of His Heavenly Goodness 
towards me, a most miserable, unworthy creature, whom He has created, 
preserved, sustained, delivered from so many dangers, and filled with so 
many blessings: having above all considered the incomprehensible mercy 
and loving-kindness with which this most Good God has borne with me in 
my sinfulness, leading me so tenderly to repentance, and waiting so 
patiently for me till this—(present) year of my life, notwithstanding all my 
ingratitude, disloyalty and faithlessness, by which I have delayed turning to 
Him, and despising His Grace, have offended Him anew: and further, 
remembering that in my Baptism I was solemnly and happily dedicated to 
God as His child, and that in defiance of the profession then made in my 
name, I have so often miserably profaned my gifts, turning them against 
God’s Divine Majesty:—I, now coming to myself prostrate in heart and 
soul before the Throne of His Justice, acknowledge and confess that I am 
duly accused and convicted of treason against His Majesty, and guilty of the 
Death and Passion of Jesus Christ, by reason of the sins I have committed, 
for which He died, bearing the reproach of the Cross; so that I deserve 
nothing else save eternal damnation. 

But turning to the Throne of Infinite Mercy of this Eternal God, detesting 
the sins of my past life with all my heart and all my strength, I humbly 
desire and ask grace, pardon, and mercy, with entire absolution from my 
sin, in virtue of the Death and Passion of that same Lord and Redeemer, on 
Whom I lean as the only ground of my hope. I renew the sacred promise of 


faithfulness to God made in my name at my Baptism; renouncing the devil, 
the world, and the flesh, abhorring their accursed suggestions, vanities and 
lusts, now and for all eternity. And turning to a Loving and Pitiful God, I 
desire, intend, and deliberately resolve to serve and love Him now and 
eternally, devoting my mind and all its faculties, my soul and all its powers, 
my heart and all its affections, my body and all its senses, to His Will. I 
resolve never to misuse any part of my being by opposing His Divine Will 
and Sovereign Majesty, to which I wholly immolate myself in intention, 
vowing ever to be His loyal, obedient and faithful servant without any 
change or recall. But if unhappily, through the promptings of the enemy, or 
human infirmity, I should in anywise fail in this my resolution and 
dedication, I do most earnestly resolve by the grace of the Holy Spirit to 
rise up again so soon as I shall perceive my fall, and turn anew, without any 
delay, to seek His Divine Mercy. This is my firm will and intention—my 
inviolable, irrevocable resolution, which I make and confirm without any 
reserve, in the Holy Presence of God, in the sight of the Church triumphant, 
and before the Church militant, which is my mother, who accepts this my 
declaration, in the person of him who, as her representative, hears me make 
it. Be pleased, O Eternal, All-Powerful, and All-Loving God,—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, to confirm me in this my resolution, and accept my hearty 
and willing offering. And inasmuch as Thou hast been pleased to inspire me 
with the will to make it, give me also the needful strength and grace to keep 
it. O God, Thou art my God, the God of my heart, my soul, and spirit, and 
as such I acknowledge and adore Thee, now and for all eternity. Glory be to 
Jesus. Amen. 


Chapter XXI 


CONCLUSION OF THIS FIRST PURIFICATION 


HAVING made this resolution, wait attentively, and open the ears of your 
heart, that you may in spirit hear the absolution which the Lord of your 
soul, sitting on the throne of His Mercy, will speak in Heaven before the 
Saints and Angels when His Priest absolves you here below in His Name. 
Be sure that all that company of blessed ones rejoice in your joy, and sing a 
song of untold gladness, embracing you and accepting you as cleansed and 
sanctified. Of a truth, my daughter, this is a marvellous deed, and a most 
blessed bargain for you, inasmuch as giving yourself to His Divine Majesty, 
you gain Him, and save yourself for eternal life. No more remains to do, 
save to take the pen and heartily sign your protest, and then hasten to the 
Altar, where God on His side will sign and seal your absolution, and His 
promise of Paradise, giving Himself to you in His Sacrament, as a sacred 
seal placed upon your renewed heart. And thus, dear child, your soul will be 
cleansed from sin, and from all its affections. But forasmuch as these 
affections are easily rekindled, thanks to our infirmity and concupiscence 
(which maybe mortified, but which can never be altogether extinguished 
while we live), I will give you certain counsels by the practice of which you 
may henceforth avoid mortal sin, and the affections pertaining thereto. And 
as these counsels will also help you to attain a yet more perfect purification, 
before giving them, I would say somewhat conceming that absolute 
perfection to which I seek to lead you. 


Chapter XXII 


THE NECESSITY OF PURGING AWAY ALL TENDENCY TO 
VENIAL SINS 


AS daylight waxes, we, gazing into a mirror, see more plainly the soils and 
stains upon our face; and even so as the interior light of the Holy Spirit 
enlightens our conscience, we see more distinctly the sins, inclinations and 
imperfections which hinder our progress towards real devotion. And the 
selfsame light which shows us these blots and stains, kindles in us the 
desire to be cleansed and purged therefrom. You will find then, my child, 
that besides the mortal sins and their affections from which your soul has 
already been purged, you are beset by sundry inclinations and tendencies to 
venial sin; mind, I do not say you will find venial sins, but the inclination 
and tendency to them. Now, one is quite different from the other. We can 
never be altogether free from venial sin,—at least not until after a very long 
persistence in this purity; but we can be without any affection for venial sin. 
It is altogether one thing to have said something unimportant not strictly 
true, out of carelessness or liveliness, and quite a different matter to take 
pleasure in lying, and in the habitual practice thereof. But I tell you that you 
must purify your soul from all inclination to venial sin;—that is to say, you 
must not voluntarily retain any deliberate intention of permitting yourself to 
commit any venial sin whatever. It would be most unworthy consciously to 
admit anything so displeasing to God, as the will to offend Him in anywise. 
Venial sin, however small, is displeasing to God, although it be not so 
displeasing as the greater sins which involve eternal condemnation; and if 
venial sin is displeasing to Him, any clinging which we tolerate to mortal 
sin is nothing less than a resolution to offend His Divine Majesty. Is it really 
possible that a rightly disposed soul can not only offend God, but take 
pleasure therein? 


These inclinations, my daughter, are in direct opposition to devotion, as 
inclinations to mortal sin are to love:—they weaken the mental power, 
hinder Divine consolations, and open the door to temptations;—and 
although they may not destroy the soul, at least they bring on very serious 
disease. “Dead flies cause the ointment to send forth a stinking savour,” 
says the Wise Man.22 He means that the flies which settle upon and taste of 
the ointment only damage it temporarily, leaving the mass intact, but if they 
fall into it, and die there, they spoil and corrupt it. Even so venial sins 
which pass over a devout soul without being harboured, do not permanently 
injure it, but if such sins are fostered and cherished, they destroy the sweet 
savour of that soul—that is to say, its devotion. The spider cannot kill bees, 
but it can spoil their honey, and so encumber their combs with its webs in 
course of time, as to hinder the bees materially. Just so, though venial sins 
may not lose the soul, they will spoil its devotion, and so cumber its 
faculties with bad habits and evil inclinations, as to deprive it of all that 
cheerful readiness which is the very essence of true devotion; that is to say, 
if they are harboured in the conscience by delight taken therein. A trifling 
inaccuracy, a little hastiness in word or action, some small excess in mirth, 
in dress, in gaiety, may not be very important, if these are forthwith heeded 
and swept out as spiritual cobwebs;—but if they are permitted to linger in 
the heart, or, worse still, if we take pleasure in them and indulge them, our 
honey will soon be spoilt, and the hive of our conscience will be cumbered 
and damaged. But I ask again, how can a generous heart take delight in 
anything it knows to be displeasing to its God, or wish to do what offends 
Him? 


Chapter XXIII 


IT IS NEEDFUL TO PUT AWAY ALL INCLINATION FOR 
USELESS AND DANGEROUS THINGS 


SPORTS, balls, plays, festivities, pomps, are not in themselves evil, but 
rather indifferent matters, capable of being used for good or ill; but 
nevertheless they are dangerous, and it is still more dangerous to take great 
delight in them. Therefore, my daughter, I say that although it is lawful to 
amuse yourself, to dance, dress, feast, and see seemly plays,—at the same 
time, if you are much addicted to these things, they will hinder your 
devotion, and become extremely hurtful and dangerous to you. The harm 
lies, not in doing them, but in the degree to which you care for them. It is a 
pity to sow the seed of vain and foolish tastes in the soil of your heart, 
taking up the place of better things, and hindering the soul from cultivating 
good dispositions. It was thus that the Nazarites of old abstained not merely 
from all intoxicating liquors, but from grapes fresh or dried, and from 
vinegar, not because these were intoxicating, but because they might excite 
the desire for fermented liquors. Just so, while I do not forbid the use of 
these dangerous pleasures, I say that you cannot take an excessive delight in 
them without their telling upon your devotion. When the stag has waxed fat 
he hides himself amid the thicket, conscious that his fleetness is impaired 
should he be in need to fly: and so the human heart which is cumbered with 
useless, superfluous, dangerous clingings becomes incapacitated for that 
earnest following after God which is the true life of devotion. No one 
blames children for running after butterflies, because they are children, but 
is it not ridiculous and pitiful to see full-grown men eager about such 
worthless trifles as the worldly amusements before named, which are likely 
to throw them off their balance and disturb their spiritual life? Therefore, 
dear child, I would have you cleanse your heart from all such tastes, 


remembering that while the acts themselves are not necessarily 
incompatible with a devout life, all delight in them must be harmful. 


Chapter XXIV 


ALL EVIL INCLINATIONS MUST BE PURGED AWAY 


FURTHERMORE, my daughter, we have certain natural inclinations, 
which are not strictly speaking either mortal or venial sins, but rather 
imperfections; and the acts in which they take shape, failings and 
deficiencies. Thus S. Jerome says that S. Paula had so strong a tendency to 
excessive sorrow, that when she lost her husband and children she nearly 
died of grief: that was not a sin, but an imperfection, since it did not depend 
upon her wish and will. Some people are naturally easy, some oppositions; 
some are indisposed to accept other men’s opinions, some naturally 
disposed to be cross, some to be affectionate—in short, there is hardly any 
one in whom some such imperfections do not exist. Now, although they be 
natural and instinctive in each person, they may be remedied and corrected, 
or even eradicated, by cultivating the reverse disposition. And this, my 
child, must be done. Gardeners have found how to make the bitter almond 
tree bear sweet fruit, by grafting the juice of the latter upon it, why should 
we not purge out our perverse dispositions and infuse such as are good? 
There is no disposition so good but it may be made bad by dint of vicious 
habits, and neither is there any natural disposition so perverse but that it 
may be conquered and overcome by God’s Grace primarily, and then by our 
earnest diligent endeavour. I shall therefore now proceed to give you 
counsels and suggest practices by which you may purify your soul from all 
dangerous affections and imperfections, and from all tendencies to venial 
sin, thereby strengthening yourself more and more against mortal sin. May 
God give you grace to use them. 


Part I 


CONTAINING SUNDRY COUNSELS AS TO UPLIFTING THE 
SOUL TO GOD IN PRAYER AND THE USE OF THE 
SACRAMENTS 


Chapter I 


THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER 


1. PRAYER opens the understanding to the brightness of Divine Light, and 
the will to the warmth of Heavenly Love—nothing can so effectually purify 
the mind from its many ignorances, or the will from its perverse affections. 
It is as a healing water which causes the roots of our good desires to send 
forth fresh shoots, which washes away the soul’s imperfections, and allays 
the thirst of passion. 


2. But especially I commend earnest mental prayer to you, more 
particularly such as bears upon the Life and Passion of our Lord. If you 
contemplate Him frequently in meditation, your whole soul will be filled 
with Him, you will grow in His Likeness, and your actions will be moulded 
on His. He is the Light of the world; therefore in Him, by Him, and for Him 
we Shall be enlightened and illuminated; He is the Tree of Life, beneath the 
shadow of which we must find rest;—He is the Living Fountain of Jacob’s 
well, wherein we may wash away every stain. Children learn to speak by 
hearing their mother talk, and stammering forth their childish sounds in 
imitation; and so if we cleave to the Savior in meditation, listening to His 
words, watching His actions and intentions, we shall learn in time, through 
His Grace, to speak, act and will like Himself. Believe me, my daughter, 
there is no way to God save through this door. Just as the glass of a mirror 
would give no reflection save for the metal behind it, so neither could we 
here below contemplate the Godhead, were it not united to the Sacred 
Humanity of our Saviour, Whose Life and Death are the best, sweetest and 
most profitable subjects that we can possibly select for meditation. It is not 
without meaning that the Saviour calls Himself the Bread come down from 
Heaven;—just as we eat bread with all manner of other food, so we need to 
meditate and feed upon our Dear Lord in every prayer and action. His Life 


has been meditated and written about by various authors. I should specially 
commend to you the writings of S. Bonaventura, Bellintani, Bruno, Capilla, 
Grenada and Da Ponte.“4 


3. Give an hour every day to meditation before dinner;—if you can, let it be 
early in the morning, when your mind will be less cumbered, and fresh after 
the night’s rest. Do not spend more than an hour thus, unless specially 
advised to do so by your spiritual father. 


4. If you can make your meditation quietly in church, it will be well, and no 
one, father or mother, husband or wife, can object to an hour spent there, 
and very probably you could not secure a time so free from interruption at 
home. 


5. Begin all prayer, whether mental or vocal, by an act of the Presence of 
God. If you observe this rule strictly, you will soon see how useful it is. 


6. It may help you to say the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, etc., in Latin, but you 
should also study them diligently in your own language, so as thoroughly to 
gather up the meaning of these holy words, which must be used fixing your 
thoughts steadily on their purport, not striving to say many words so much 
as seeking to say a few with your whole heart. One Our Father said 
devoutly is worth more than many prayers hurried over. 


7. The Rosary is a useful devotion when rightly used, and there are various 
little books to teach this. It is well, too, to say pious Litanies, and the other 
vocal prayers appointed for the Hours and found in Manuals of devotion,— 
but if you have a gift for mental prayer, let that always take the chief place, 
so that if, having made that, you are hindered by business or any other 
cause from saying your wonted vocal prayers, do not be disturbed, but rest 
satisfied with saying the Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, and the 
Creed after your meditation. 


8. If, while saying vocal prayers, your heart feels drawn to mental prayer, 
do not resist it, but calmly let your mind fall into that channel, without 
troubling because you have not finished your appointed vocal prayers. The 


mental prayer you have substituted for them is more acceptable to God, and 
more profitable to your soul. I should make an exception of the Church’s 
Offices, if you are bound to say those by your vocation—in such a case 
these are your duty. 


9. If it should happen that your morning goes by without the usual 
meditation, either owing to a pressure of business, or from any other cause, 
(which interruptions you should try to prevent as far as possible,) try to 
repair the loss in the afternoon, but not immediately after a meal, or you 
will perhaps be drowsy, which is bad both for your meditation and your 
health. But if you are unable all day to make up for the omission, you must 
remedy it as far as may be by ejaculatory prayer, and by reading some 
spiritual book, together with an act of penitence for the neglect, together 
with a stedfast resolution to do better the next day. 


Chapter IT 


A SHORT METHOD OF MEDITATION. AND FIRST, THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD, THE FIRST POINT OF PREPARATION 


IT may be, my daughter, that you do not know how to practise mental 
prayer, for unfortunately it is a thing much neglected now-adays. I will 
therefore give you a short and easy method for using it, until such time as 
you may read sundry books written on the subject, and above all till 
practice teaches you how to use it more perfectly. And first of all, the 
Preparation, which consists of two points: first, placing yourself in the 
Presence of God; and second, asking His Aid. And in order to place your 
self in the Presence of God, I will suggest four chief considerations which 
you can use at first. 

First, a lively earnest realisation that His Presence is universal; that is to 
say, that He is everywhere, and in all, and that there is no place, nothing in 
the world, devoid of His Most Holy Presence, so that, even as birds on the 
wing meet the air continually, we, let us go where we will, meet with that 
Presence always and everywhere. It is a truth which all are ready to grant, 
but all are not equally alive to its importance. A blind man when in the 
presence of his prince will preserve a reverential demeanour if told that the 
king is there, although unable to see him; but practically, what men do not 
see they easily forget, and so readily lapse into carelessness and irreverence. 
Just so, my child, we do not see our God, and although faith warns us that 
He is present, not beholding Him with our mortal eyes, we are too apt to 
forget Him, and act as though He were afar: for, while knowing perfectly 
that He is everywhere, if we do not think about it, it is much as though we 
knew it not. And therefore, before beginning to pray, it is needful always to 
rouse the soul to a stedfast remembrance and thought of the Presence of 
God. This is what David meant when he exclaimed, “If I climb up to 


Heaven, Thou art there, and if I go down to hell, Thou art there also!”22 
And in like manner Jacob, who, beholding the ladder which went up to 
Heaven, cried out, “Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not”2® 
meaning thereby that he had not thought of it; for assuredly he could not 
fail to know that God was everywhere and in all things. Therefore, when 
you make ready to pray, you must say with your whole heart, “God is 
indeed here.” 

The second way of placing yourself in this Sacred Presence is to call to 
mind that God is not only present in the place where you are, but that He is 
very specially present in your heart and mind, which He kindles and 
inspires with His Holy Presence, abiding there as Heart of your heart, Spirit 
of your spirit. Just as the soul animates the whole body, and every member 
thereof, but abides especially in the heart, so God, while present 
everywhere, yet makes His special abode with our spirit. Therefore David 
calls Him “the Strength of my heart;”24 and S. Paul said that in Him “we 
live and move and have our being.”22 Dwell upon this thought until you 
have kindled a great reverence within your heart for God Who is so closely 
present to you. 

The third way is to dwell upon the thought of our Lord, Who in His 
Ascended Humanity looks down upon all men, but most particularly on all 
Christians, because they are His children; above all, on those who pray, 
over whose doings He keeps watch. Nor is this any mere imagination, it is 
very truth, and although we see Him not, He is looking down upon us. It 
was given to S. Stephen in the hour of martyrdom thus to behold Him, and 
we may well say with the Bride of the Canticles, “He looketh forth at the 
windows, shewing Himself through the lattice.”22 

The fourth way is simply to exercise your ordinary imagination, picturing 
the Saviour to yourself in His Sacred Humanity as if He were beside you 
just as we are wont to think of our friends, and fancy that we see or hear 
them at our side. But when the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar is there, then 
this Presence is no longer imaginary, but most real; and the sacred species 
are but as a veil from behind which the Present Saviour beholds and 
considers us, although we cannot see Him as He is. 

Make use of one or other of these methods for placing yourself in the 
Presence of God before you begin to pray;—do not try to use them all at 


once, but take one at a time, and that briefly and simply. 


Chapter III 


INVOCATION, THE SECOND POINT OF PREPARATION 


INVOCATION is made as follows: your soul, having realised God’s 
Presence, will prostrate itself with the utmost reverence, acknowledging its 
unworthiness to abide before His Sovereign Majesty; and yet knowing that 
He of His Goodness would have you come to Him, you must ask of Him 
grace to serve and worship Him in this your meditation. You may use some 
such brief and earnest words as those of David: “Cast me not away from 
Thy Presence, and take not Thy Holy Spirit from me.”22 “Shew me Thy 
Ways, O Lord, and teach me Thy paths.”2+ “Give me understanding, and I 
shall keep Thy Law: yea, I shall keep it with my whole heart.”22 “I am Thy 
servant, O grant me understanding.”22 Dwell too upon the thought of your 
guardian Angel, and of the Saints connected with the special mystery you 
are considering, as the Blessed Virgin, S. John, the Magdalene, the good 
thief, etc., if you are meditating in the Passion, so that you may share in 
their devout feelings and intention—and in the same way with other 
subjects. 


Chapter IV 


THE THIRD POINT OF PREPARATION, REPRESENTING THE 
MYSTERY TO BE MEDITATED TO YOUR IMAGINATION 


FOLLOWING upon these two ordinary points, there ere is a third, which is 
not necessary to all meditation, called by some the local representation, and 
by others the interior picture. It is simply kindling a vivid picture of the 
mystery to be meditated within your imagination, even as though you were 
actually beholding it. For instance, if you wish to meditate upon our Lord 
on His Cross, you will place yourself in imagination on Mount Calvary, as 
though you saw and heard all that occurred there during the Passion; or you 
can imagine to yourself all that the Evangelists describe as taking place 
where you are. In the same way, when you meditate upon death, bring the 
circumstances that will attend your own vividly to mind, and so of hell, or 
any subjects which involve visible, tangible circumstances. When it is a 
question of such mysteries as God’s Greatness, His Attributes, the end of 
our creation, or other invisible things, you cannot make this use of your 
imagination. At most you may employ certain comparisons and similitudes, 
but these are not always opportune, and I would have you follow a very 
simple method, and not weary your mind with striving after new inventions. 
Still, often this use of the imagination tends to concentrate the mind on the 
mystery we wish to meditate, and to prevent our thoughts from wandering 
hither and thither, just as when you shut a bird within a cage, or fasten a 
hawk by its lures. Some people will tell you that it is better to confine 
yourself to mere abstract thought, and a simple mental and spiritual 
consideration of these mysteries, but this is too difficult for beginners; and 
until God calls you up higher, I would advise you, my daughter, to abide 
contentedly in the lowly valley I have pointed out. 


Chapter V 


CONSIDERATIONS, THE SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 


AFTER this exercise of the imagination, we come to that of the 
understanding: for meditations, properly so called, are certain 
considerations by which we raise the affections to God and heavenly things. 
Now meditation differs therein from study and ordinary methods of thought 
which have not the Love of God or growth in holiness for their object, but 
some other end, such as the acquisition of learning or power of argument. 
So, when you have, as I said, limited the efforts of your mind within due 
bounds,—whether by the imagination, if the subject be material, or by 
propositions, if it be a spiritual subject,—you will begin to form reflections 
or considerations after the pattern of the meditations I have already 
sketched for you. And if your mind finds sufficient matter, light and fruit 
wherein to rest in any one consideration, dwell upon it, even as the bee, 
which hovers over one flower so long as it affords honey. But if you do not 
find wherewith to feed your mind, after a certain reasonable effort, then go 
on to another consideration,—only be quiet and simple, and do not be eager 
or hurried. 


Chapter VI 


THE THIRD PART OF MEDITATION, AFFECTIONS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


MEDITATION excites good desires in the will, or sensitive part of the soul, 
—such as love of God and of our neighbour, a craving for the glory of 
Paradise, zeal for the salvation of others, imitation of our Lord’s Example, 
compassion, thanksgiving, fear of God’s wrath and of judgment, hatred of 
sin, trust in God’s Goodness and Mercy, shame for our past life; and in all 
such affections you should pour out your soul as much as possible. If you 
want help in this, turn to some simple book of devotions, the Imitation of 
Christ, the Spiritual Combat, or whatever you find most helpful to your 
individual wants. 

But, my daughter, you must not stop short in general affections, without 
turning them into special resolutions for your own correction and 
amendment. For instance, meditating on Our Dear Lord’s First Word from 
the Cross, you will no doubt be roused to the desire of imitating Him in 
forgiving and loving your enemies. But that is not enough, unless you bring 
it to some practical resolution, such as, “I will not be angered any more by 
the annoying things said of me by such or such a neighbour, nor by the 
slights offered me by such an one; but rather I will do such and such things 
in order to soften and conciliate them.” In this way, my daughter, you will 
soon correct your faults, whereas mere general resolutions would take but a 
slow and uncertain effect. 


Chapter VII 


THE CONCLUSION AND SPIRITUAL BOUQUET 


THE meditation should be concluded by three acts, made with the utmost 
humility. First, an act of thanksgiving;—thanking God for the affections and 
resolutions with which He has inspired you, and for the Mercy and 
Goodness He has made known to you in the mystery you have been 
meditating. Secondly, an act of oblation, by which you offer your affections 
and resolutions to God, in union with His Own Goodness and Mercy, and 
the Death and Merits of His Son. The third act is one of petition, in which 
you ask God to give you a share in the Merits of His Dear Son, and a 
blessing on your affections and resolutions, to the end that you may be able 
to put them in practice. You will further pray for the Church, and all her 
Ministers, your relations, friends, and all others, using the Our Father as the 
most comprehensive and necessary of prayers. 

Besides all this, I bade you gather a little bouquet of devotion, and what I 
mean is this. When walking in a beautiful garden most people are wont to 
gather a few flowers as they go, which they keep, and enjoy their scent 
during the day. So, when the mind explores some mystery in meditation, it 
is well to pick out one or more points that have specially arrested the 
attention, and are most likely to be helpful to you through the day, and this 
should be done at once before quitting the subject of your meditation. 


Chapter VIII 


SOME USEFUL HINTS AS TO MEDITATION 


ABOVE all things, my daughter, strive when your meditation is ended to 
retain the thoughts and resolutions you have made as your earnest practice 
throughout the day. This is the real fruit of meditation, without which it is 
apt to be unprofitable, if not actually harmful—inasmuch as to dwell upon 
virtues without practising them lends to puff us up with unrealities, until we 
begin to fancy ourselves all that we have meditated upon and resolved to 
be; which is all very well if our resolutions are earnest and substantial, but 
on the contrary hollow and dangerous if they are not put in practice. You 
must then diligently endeavour to carry out your resolutions, and seek for 
all opportunities, great or small. For instance, if your resolution was to win 
over those who oppose you by gentleness, seek through the day any 
occasion of meeting such persons kindly, and if none offers, strive to speak 
well of them, and pray for them. 

When you leave off this interior prayer, you must be careful to keep your 
heart in an even balance, lest the balm it has received in meditation be 
scattered. I mean, try to maintain silence for some brief space, and let your 
thoughts be transferred gradually from devotion to business, keeping alive 
the feelings and affections aroused in meditation as long as possible. 
Supposing some one to have received a precious porcelain vessel, filled 
with a most costly liquid, which he is going to carry home; how carefully he 
would go, not looking about, but watching stedfastly lest he trip or stumble, 
or lest he spill any of the contents of his vessel. Just so, after meditation, do 
not allow yourself forthwith to be distracted, but look straight before you. 
Of course, if you meet any one to whom you are bound to attend, you must 
act according to the circumstances in which you find yourself, but even thus 
give heed to your heart, so as to lose as little as possible of the precious 
fruits of your meditation. You should strive, too, to accustom yourself to go 


easily from prayer to all such occupations as your calling or position 
lawfully require of you, even although such occupations may seem 
uncongenial to the affections and thoughts just before forming part of your 
prayer. Thus the lawyer should be able to go from meditation to his 
pleading, the tradesman to his business, the mistress of a family to the cares 
of her household and her wifely duties, so calmly and gently as not to be in 
any way disturbed by so doing. In both you are fulfilling God’s Will, and 
you should be able to tum from one to the other in a devout and humble 
spirit. 

It may be that sometimes, immediately after your preparation, your 
affections will be wholly drawn to God, and then, my child, you must let go 
the reins, and not attempt to follow any given method; since, although as a 
general rule your considerations should precede your affections and 
resolutions, when the Holy Spirit gives you those affections at once, it is 
unnecessary to use the machinery which was intended to bring about the 
same result. In short, whenever such affections are kindled in your heart, 
accept them, and give them place in preference to all other considerations. 
The only object in placing the affections after the points of consideration in 
meditation, is to make the different parts of meditation clearer, for it is a 
general rule that when affections arise they are never to be checked, but 
always encouraged to flow freely. And this applies also to the acts of 
thanksgiving, of oblation and petition, which must not be restrained either, 
although it is well to repeat or renew them at the close of your meditation. 
But your resolutions must be made after the affections, and quite at the end 
of your meditation, and that all the more because in these you must enter 
upon ordinary familiar subjects and things which would be liable to cause 
distractions if they were intruded among your spiritual affections. 

Amid your affections and resolutions it is well occasionally to make use 
of colloquies, and to speak sometimes to your Lord, sometimes to your 
guardian Angel, or to those persons who are concerned in the mystery you 
are meditating, to the Saints, to yourself, your own heart, to sinners, and 
even to the inanimate creation around, as David so often does in the Psalms, 
as well as other Saints in their meditations and prayers. 


Chapter IX 


CONCERNING DRYNESS IN MEDITATION 


SHOULD it happen sometimes, my daughter, that you have no taste for or 
consolation in your meditation, I entreat you not to be troubled, but seek 
relief in vocal prayer, bemoan yourself to our Lord, confess your 
unworthiness, implore His Aid, kiss His Image, if it be beside you, and say 
in the words of Jacob, “I will not let Thee go, except Thou bless me;” or 
with the Canaanitish woman, “Yes, Lord, I am as a dog before Thee, but the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table.” 

Or you can take a book, and read attentively till such time as your mind is 
calmed and quickened; or sometimes you may find help from external 
actions, such as prostrating yourself folding your hands upon your breast, 
kissing your Crucifix,—that is, supposing you are alone. But if, after all 
this, you are still unrelieved, do not be disturbed at your dryness, however 
great it be, but continue striving after a devout attitude in God’s Sight. What 
numbers of courtiers appear a hundred times at court without any hope of a 
word from their king, but merely to pay their homage and be seen of him. 
Just so, my daughter, we ought to enter upon mental prayer purely to fulfil 
our duty and testify our loyalty. If it pleases God’s Divine Majesty to speak 
to us, and discourse in our hearts by His Holy Inspirations and inward 
consolations, it is doubtless a great honour, and very sweet to our soul; but 
if He does not vouchsafe such favours, but makes as though He saw us not, 
—as though we were not in His Presence,—nevertheless we must not quit 
it, but on the contrary we must remain calmly and devoutly before Him, and 
He is certain to accept our patient waiting, and give heed to our assiduity 
and perseverance; so that another time He will impart to us His 
consolations, and let us taste all the sweetness of holy meditation. But even 
were it not so, let us, my child, be satisfied with the privilege of being in 
His Presence and seen of Him. 


Chapter X 


MORNING PRAYER 


BESIDES your systematic meditation and your other vocal prayers, there 
are five shorter kinds of prayer, which are as aids and assistants to the great 
devotion, and foremost among these is your morning prayer, as a general 
preparation for all the day’s work. It should be made in this wise. 


1. Thank God, and adore Him for His Grace which has kept you safely 
through the night, and if in anything you have offended against Him, ask 
forgiveness. 


2. Call to mind that the day now beginning is given you in order that you 
may work for Eternity, and make a stedfast resolution to use this day for 
that end. 


3. Consider beforehand what occupations, duties and occasions are likely 
this day to enable you to serve God; what temptations to offend Him, either 
by vanity, anger, etc., may arise; and make a fervent resolution to use all 
means of serving Him and confirming your own piety; as also to avoid and 
resist whatever might hinder your salvation and God’s Glory. Nor is it 
enough to make such a resolution,—you must also prepare to carry it into 
effect. Thus, if you foresee having to meet some one who is hottempered 
and irritable, you must not merely resolve to guard your own temper, but 
you must consider by what gentle words to conciliate him. If you know you 
will see some sick person, consider how best to minister comfort to him, 
and so on. 


4. Next, humble yourself before God, confessing that of yourself you could 
carry out nothing that you have planned, either in avoiding evil or seeking 


good. Then, so to say, take your heart in your hands, and offer it and all 
your good intentions to God’s Gracious Majesty, entreating Him to accept 
them, and strengthen you in His Service, which you may do in some such 
words as these: “Lord, I lay before Thee my weak heart, which Thou dost 
fill with good desires. Thou knowest that I am unable to bring the same to 
good effect, unless Thou dost bless and prosper them, and therefore, O 
Loving Father, I entreat of Thee to help me by the Merits and Passion of 
Thy Dear Son, to Whose Honour I would devote this day and my whole 
life.” 


All these acts should be made briefly and heartily, before you leave your 
room if possible, so that all the coming work of the day may be prospered 
with God’s blessing; but anyhow, my daughter, I entreat you never to omit 
them. 


Chapter XI 


EVENING PRAYER AND EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


AS I have counselled you before your material dinner to make a spiritual 
repast in meditation, so before your evening meal you should make at least 
a devout spiritual collation. Make sure of some brief leisure before 
suppertime, and then prostrating yourself before God, and recollecting 
yourself in the Presence of Christ Crucified, setting Him before your mind 
with a stedfast inward glance, renew the warmth of your morning’s 
meditation by some hearty aspirations and humble upliftings of your soul to 
your Blessed Saviour, either repeating those points of your meditation 
which helped you most, or kindling your heart with anything else you will. 

As to the examination of conscience, which we all should make before 
going to bed, you know the rules: 


1. Thank God for having preserved you through the day past. 


2. Examine how you have conducted yourself through the day, in order to 
which recall where and with whom you have been, and what you have 
done. 


3. If you have done anything good, offer thanks to God; if you have done 
amiss in thought, word, or deed, ask forgiveness of His Divine Majesty, 
resolving to confess the fault when opportunity offers, and to be diligent in 
doing better. 


4. Then commend your body and soul, the Church, your relations and 
friends, to God. Ask that the Saints and Angels may keep watch over you, 
and with God’s Blessing go to the rest He has appointed for you. Neither 
this practice nor that of the moming should ever be omitted; by your 


moming prayer you open your soul’s windows to the sunshine of 
Righteousness, and by your evening devotions you close them against the 
shades of hell. 


Chapter XII 


ON SPIRITUAL RETIREMENT 


THIS is a matter, dear daughter, to which I am very anxious to win your 
attention, for in it lies one of the surest means of spiritual progress. Strive as 
often as possible through the day to place yourself in God’s Presence by 
some one of the methods already suggested. Consider what God does, and 
what you are doing;—you will see His Eyes ever fixed upon you in Love 
incomparable. “O my God,” you will cry out, “why cannot I always be 
looking upon Thee, even as Thou lookest on me? why do I think so little 
about Thee? O my soul, thy only resting-place is God, and yet how often 
dost thou wander?” The birds have nests in lofty trees, and the stag his 
refuge in the thick coverts, where he can shelter from the sun’s burning 
heat; and just so, my daughter, our hearts ought daily to choose some 
resting-place, either Mount Calvary, or the Sacred Wounds, or some other 
spot close to Christ, where they can retire at will to seek rest and 
refreshment amid toil, and to be as in a fortress, protected from temptation. 
Blessed indeed is the soul which can truly say, “Thou, Lord, art my Refuge, 
my Castle, my Stay, my Shelter in the storm and in the heat of the day.” 

Be sure then, my child, that while externally occupied with business and 
social duties, you frequently retire within the solitude of your own heart. 
That solitude need not be in any way hindered by the crowds which 
surround you—they surround your body, not your soul, and your heart 
remains alone in the Sole Presence of God. This is what David sought after 
amid his manifold labours;—the Psalms are full of such expressions as 
“Lord, I am ever with Thee. The Lord is always at my right hand. I lift up 
mine eyes to Thee, O Thou Who dwellest in the heavens. Mine eyes look 
unto God.” 

There are few social duties of sufficient importance to prevent an 
occasional retirement of the heart into this sacred solitude. When S. 


Catherine of Sienna was deprived by her parents of any place or time for 
prayer and meditation, Our Lord inspired her with the thought of making a 
little interior oratory in her mind, into which she could retire in heart, and 
so enjoy a holy solitude amid her outward duties. And henceforward, when 
the world assaulted her, she was able to be indifferent, because, so she said, 
she could retire within her secret oratory, and find comfort with her 
Heavenly Bridegroom. So she counselled her spiritual daughters to make a 
retirement within their heart, in which to dwell. Do you in like manner let 
your heart withdraw to such an inward retirement, where, apart from all 
men, you can lay it bare, and treat face to face with God, even as David 
says that he watched like a “pelican in the wilderness, or an owl in the 
desert, or a sparrow sitting alone upon the housetop.”24 These words have a 
sense beyond their literal meaning, or King David’s habit of retirement for 
contemplation;—and we may find in them three excellent kinds of retreats 
in which to seek solitude after the Saviour’s Example, Who is symbolised 
as He hung upon Mount Calvary by the pelican of the wilderness, feeding 
her young ones with her blood.22 So again His Nativity in a lonely stable 
might find a foreshadowing in the owl of the desert, bemoaning and 
lamenting: and in His Ascension He was like the sparrow rising high above 
the dwellings of men. Thus in each of these ways we can make a retreat 
amid the daily cares of life and its business. 

When the blessed Elzear, Count of Arian-enProvence, had been long 
separated from his pious and beloved wife Delphine, she sent a messenger 
to inquire after him, and he returned answer, “I am well, dear wife, and if 
you would see me, seek me in the Wounded Side of our Dear Lord Jesus; 
that is my sure dwelling-place, and elsewhere you will seek me in vain.” 
Surely he was a true Christian knight who spoke thus. 


Chapter XIII 


ASPIRATIONS, EJACULATORY PRAYER AND HOLY 
THOUGHTS 


WE retire with God, because we aspire to Him, and we aspire in order to 
retire with Him; so that aspiration after God and spiritual retreat excite one 
another, while both spring from the one Source of all holy thoughts. Do you 
then, my daughter, aspire continually to God, by brief, ardent upliftings of 
heart; praise His Excellence, invoke His Aid, cast yourself in spirit at the 
Foot of His Cross, adore His Goodness, offer your whole soul a thousand 
times a day to Him, fix your inward gaze upon Him, stretch out your hands 
to be led by Him, as a little child to its father, clasp Him to your breast as a 
fragrant nosegay, upraise Him in your soul as a standard. In short, kindle by 
every possible act your love for God, your tender, passionate desire for the 
Heavenly Bridegroom of souls. Such is ejaculatory prayer, as it was so 
earnestly inculcated by S. Augustine upon the devout Proba; and be sure, 
my daughter, that if you seek such nearness and intimacy with God your 
whole soul will imbibe the perfume of His Perfections. Neither is this a 
difficult practice,—it may be interwoven with all our duties and 
occupations, without hindering any; for neither the spiritual retreat of which 
I have spoken, nor these inward upliftings of the heart, cause more than a 
very brief distraction, which, so far from being any hindrance, will rather 
promote whatever you have in hand. When a pilgrim pauses an instant to 
take a draught of wine, which refreshes his lips and revives his heart, his 
onward journey is nowise hindered by the brief delay, but rather it is 
shortened and lightened, and he brings it all the sooner to a happy end, 
pausing but to advance the better. 

Sundry collections of ejaculatory prayer have been put forth, which are 
doubtless very useful, but I should advise you not to tie yourself to any 


formal words, but rather to speak with heart or mouth whatever springs 
forth from the love within you, which is sure to supply you with all 
abundance. There are certain utterances which have special force, such as 
the ejaculatory prayers of which the Psalms are so full, and the numerous 
loving invocations of Jesus which we find in the Song of Songs. Many 
hymns too may be used with the like intention, provided they are sung 
attentively. In short, just as those who are full of some earthly, natural love 
are ever turning in thought to the beloved one, their hearts overflowing with 
tenderness, and their lips ever ready to praise that beloved object; 
comforting themselves in absence by letters, carving the treasured name on 
every tree;—so those who love God cannot cease thinking of Him, living 
for Him, longing after Him, speaking of Him, and fain would they grave the 
Holy Name of Jesus in the hearts of every living creature they behold. And 
to such an outpour of love all creation bids us—nothing that He has made 
but is filled with the praise of God, and, as says S. Augustine, everything in 
the world speaks silently but clearly to the lovers of God of their love, 
exciting them to holy desires, whence gush forth aspirations and loving 
cries to God. St. Gregory Nazianzen tells his flock, how, walking along the 
seashore, he watched the waves as they washed up shells and sea weeds, 
and all manner of small substances, which seemed, as it were, rejected by 
the sea, until a return wave would often wash part thereof back again; while 
the rocks remained firm and immoveable, let the waves beat against them 
never so fiercely. And then the Saint went on to reflect that feeble hearts let 
themselves be carried hither and thither by the varying waves of sorrow or 
consolation, as the case might be, like the shells upon the seashore, while 
those of a nobler mould abide firm and immoveable amid every storm;— 
whence he breaks out into David’s cry, “Lord, save me, for the waters are 
gone over my soul; deliver me from the great deep, all Thy waves and 
storms are gone over me;” for he was himself then in trouble by reason of 
the ungodly usurpation of his See by Maximus. 

When S. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe, heard Theodoric, King of the 
Goths, harangue a general assembly of Roman nobles, and beheld their 
splendour, he exclaimed, “O God, how glorious must Thy Heavenly 
Jerusalem be, if even earthly Rome be thus!”2® And if this world can afford 


so much gratification to mere earthly lovers of vanity, what must there be in 
store hereafter for those who love the truth? 

“Tf thus Thy lower works are fair,—If thus Thy glories gild the spanOf 
ruined earth and guilty man,—How glorious must the mansions beWhere 
Thy redeemed dwell with Thee!” 

We are told that S. Anselm of Canterbury, (our mountains may glory in 
being his birthplace22 ) was much given to such thoughts. On one occasion 
a hunted hare took refuge from imminent death beneath the Bishop’s horse, 
the hounds clamouring round, but not daring to drag it from its asylum, 
whereat his attendants began to laugh; but the great Anselm wept, saying, 
“You may laugh forsooth, but to the poor hunted beast it is no laughing 
matter; even so the soul which has been led astray in all manner of sin finds 
a host of enemies waiting at its last hour to devour it, and terrified, knows 
not where to seek a refuge, and if it can find none, its enemies laugh and 
rejoice.” And so he went on his way, sighing. 

Constantine the Great wrote with great respect to S. Anthony, at which 
his religious expressed their surprise. “Do you marvel,” he said, “that a king 
should write to an ordinary man? Marvel rather that God should have 
written His Law for men, and yet more that He should have spoken with 
them Face to face through His Son.” When S. Francis saw a solitary sheep 
amid a flock of goats; “See,” said he to his companion, “how gentle the 
poor sheep is among the goats, even as was Our Lord among the 
Pharisees;” and seeing a boar devour a little lamb, “Poor little one,” he 
exclaimed, weeping, “how vividly is my Saviour’s Death set forth in thee!” 

A great man of our own day, Francis Borgia, then Duke of Candia, was 
wont to indulge in many devout imaginations as he was hunting. “I used to 
ponder,” he said, “how the falcon returns to one’s wrist, and lets one hood 
its eyes or chain it to the perch, and yet men are so perverse in refusing to 
turn at God’s call.” St. Basil the Great says that the rose amid its thorns 
preaches a lesson to men. “All that is pleasant in this life” (so it tells us 
mortals) “is mingled with sadness—no joy is altogether pure—all 
enjoyment is liable to be marred by regrets, marriage is saddened by 
widowhood, children bring anxiety, glory often turns to shame, neglect 
follows upon honour, weariness on pleasure, sickness on health. Truly the 
rose is a lovely flower,” the Saint goes on to say, “but it moves me to 


sadness, reminding me as it does that for my sin the earth was condemned 
to bring forth thorns.” 

Another devout soul, gazing upon a brook wherein the starlit sky of a 
calm summer’s night was reflected, exclaims, “O my God, when Thou 
callest me to dwell in Thy heavenly tabernacles, these stars will be beneath 
my feet; and even as those stars are now reflected here below, so are we 
Thy creatures reflected above in the living waters of Thy Divine Love.” So 
another cried out, beholding a rapid river as it flowed, “Even thus my soul 
will know no rest until it plunge into that Divine Sea whence it came forth!” 
S. Frances, as she knelt to pray beside the banks of a pleasant streamlet, 
cried out in ecstasy, “The Grace of my Dear Lord flows softly and sweetly 
even as these refreshing waters” And another saintly soul, looking upon the 
blooming orchards, cried out, “Why am I alone barren in the Church’s 
garden!” So S. Francis of Assisi, beholding a hen gathering her chickens 
beneath her wings, exclaimed, “Keep me, O Lord, under the shadow of Thy 
Wings” And looking upon the sunflower, he ejaculated, “When, O Lord, 
will my soul follow the attractions of Thy Love?”28 And gathering pansies 
in a garden which are fair to see, but scentless,22 “Ah,” he cried out, “even 
so are the thoughts of my heart, fair to behold, but without savour or fruit!” 

Thus it is, my daughter, that good thoughts and holy aspirations may be 
drawn from all that surrounds us in our ordinary life. Woe to them that turn 
aside the creature from the Creator, and thrice blessed are they who turn all 
creation to their Creator’s Glory, and make human vanities subservient to 
the truth. “Verily,” says Saint Gregory Nazianzen, “I am wont to turn all 
things to my spiritual profit.” 

Read the pious epitaph written for S. Paula by S. Jerome; it is marvellous 
therein to see how she conceived spiritual thoughts and aspirations at every 
turn. 

Now, in the practice of this spiritual retreat and of these ejaculatory 
prayers the great work of devotion lies: it can supply all other deficiencies, 
but there is hardly any means of making up where this is lacking. Without it 
no one can lead a true contemplative life, and the active life will be but 
imperfect where it is omitted: without it rest is but indolence, labour but 
weariness,—therefore I beseech you to adopt it heartily, and never let it go. 


Chapter XIV 


OF HOLY COMMUNION, AND HOW TO JOIN IN IT 


1. SO far I have said nothing concerning the Sun of all spiritual exercises, 
even the most holy, sacred and Sovereign Sacrifice and Sacrament of the 
Eucharist,—the very centre point of our Christian religion, the heart of all 
devotion, the soul of piety;—that Ineffable Mystery which embraces the 
whole depth of Divine Love, by which God, giving Himself really to us, 
conveys all His Graces and favours to men with royal magnificence. 


2. Prayer made in union with this Divine Sacrifice has untold power; 
through which, indeed, the soul overflows with heavenly grace, and leaning 
on her Beloved, becomes so filled with spiritual sweetness and perfume, 
that we may ask in the words of the Canticles: “Who is this that cometh out 
of the wilderness like pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and 
frankincense, with all powders of the merchant? ”22 


3. Strive then to your utmost to be present every day at this holy 
Celebration, in order that with the priest you may offer the Sacrifice of your 
Redeemer on behalf of yourself and the whole Church to God the Father. 
Saint Chrysostom says that the Angels crowd around it in adoration, and if 
we are found together with them, united in one intention, we cannot but be 
most favourably influenced by such society. Moreover, all the heavenly 
choirs of the Church triumphant, as well as those of the Church militant, are 
joined to our Dear Lord in this divine act, so that with Him, in Him, and by 
Him, they may win the favour of God the Father, and obtain His Mercy for 
us. How great the blessing to my soul to contribute its share towards the 
attainment of so gracious a gift! 


4. If any imperative hindrance prevents your presence at this sovereign 
sacrifice of Christ’s most true Presence, at least be sure to take part in it 
spiritually. If you cannot go to Church, choose some morning hour in which 
to unite your intention to that of the whole Christian world, and make the 
same interior acts of devotion wherever you are that you would make if you 
were really present at the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist in Church. 


5. In order to join in this rightly, whether actually or mentally, you must 
give heed to several things: (1) In the beginning, and before the priest goes 
up to the Altar, make your preparation with his—placing yourself in God’s 
Presence, confessing your unworthiness, and asking forgiveness. (2) Until 
the Gospel, dwell simply and generally upon the Coming and the Life of 
our Lord in this world. (3) From the Gospel to the end of the Creed, dwell 
upon our Dear Lord’s teaching, and renew your resolution to live and die in 
the faith of the Holy Catholic Church. (4) From thence, fix your heart on 
the mysteries of the Word, and unite yourself to the Death and Passion of 
our Redeemer, now actually and essentially set forth in this holy Sacrifice, 
which, together with the priest and all the congregation, you offer to God 
the Father, to His Glory and your own salvation. (5) Up to the moment of 
communicating, offer all the longings and desires of your heart, above all 
desiring most earnestly to be united for ever to our Saviour by His Eternal 
Love. (6) From the time of Communion to the end, thank His Gracious 
Majesty for His Incarnation, His Life, Death, Passion, and the Love which 
He sets forth in this holy Sacrifice, intreating through it His favour for 
yourself, your relations and friends, and the whole Church; and humbling 
yourself sincerely, devoutly receive the blessing which our Dear Lord gives 
you through the channel of His minister. If, however, you wish to follow 
your daily course of meditation on special mysteries during the Sacrifice, it 
is not necessary that you should interrupt yourself by making these several 
acts but it will suffice that at the beginning you dispose your intention to 
worship and to offer the holy Sacrifice in your meditation and prayer; since 
every meditation includes all the abovenamed acts either explicitly or 
implicitly. 


Chapter XV 


OF THE OTHER PUBLIC OFFICES OF THE CHURCH 


FURTHERMORE, my daughter, you should endeavour to assist at the 
Offices, Hours, Vespers, etc., as far as you are able, especially on Sundays 
and Festivals, days which are dedicated to God, wherein we ought to strive 
to do more for His Honour and Glory than on others. You will greatly 
increase the fervour of your devotion by so doing, even as did S. Augustine, 
who tells us in his Confessions, that in the early days of his conversion he 
was touched to the quick, and his heart overflowed in happy tears, when he 
took part in the Offices of the Church.4! Moreover (let me say it here once 
for all), there is always more profit and more consolation in the public 
Offices of the Church than in private acts of devotion, God having willed to 
give the preference to communion in prayer over all individual action. Be 
ready to take part in any confraternities and associations you may find in 
the place where you are called to dwell, especially such as are most fruitful 
and edifying. This will be pleasing to God; for although confraternities are 
not ordained, they are recommended by the Church, which grants various 
privileges to those who are united thereby. And it is always a work of love 
to join with others and take part in their good works. And although it may 
be possible that you can use equally profitable devotions by yourself as in 
common with others,—perhaps even you may like doing so_best,— 
nevertheless God is more glorified when we unite with our brethren and 
neighbours and join our offerings to theirs. 

I say the same concerning all public services and prayers, in which, as far 
as possible, each one of us is bound to contribute the best example we can 
for our neighbour’s edification, and our hearty desire for God’s Glory and 
the general good of all men. 


Chapter XVI 


HOW THE SAINTS ARE UNITED TO US 


INASMUCH as God continually sends us inspirations by means of His 
Angels, we may fitly send back our aspirations through the same channel. 
The souls of the holy dead, resting in Paradise, who are, as our Lord 
Himself has told us, “as the Angels in Heaven,”#2 are also united to us in 
their prayers. My child, let us gladly join our hearts with these heavenly 
blessed ones; for even as the newly-fledged nightingale learns to sing from 
the elder birds, so by our sacred communing with the Saints we shall learn 
better to pray and sing the praises of the Lord. David is continually uniting 
his prayers with those of all the Saints and Angels. 

Honour, revere and respect the Blessed Virgin Mary with a very special 
love; she is the Mother of our Sovereign Lord, and so we are her children. 
Let us think of her with all the love and confidence of affectionate children; 
let us desire her love, and strive with true filial hearts to imitate her graces. 

Seek to be familiar with the Angels; learn to realise that they are 
continually present, although invisible. Specially love and revere the 
Guardian Angel of the Diocese in which you live, those of the friends who 
surround you, and your own. Commune with them frequently, join in their 
songs of praise, and seek their protection and help in all you do, spiritual or 
temporal. 

That pious man Peter Faber, the first companion of Saint Ignatius, and the 
first priest, first preacher and first theological teacher of the Company of the 
Jesuits, who was a native of our Diocese,* once passing through this 
country on his way from Germany, (where he had been labouring for God’s 
Glory,) told how great comfort he had found as he went among places 
infested with heresy in communing with the guardian Angels thereof, 
whose help had often preserved him from danger, and softened hearts to 


receive the faith. He spoke with such earnestness, that a lady who, when 
quite young, heard him, was so impressed, that she repeated his words to 
me only four years ago, sixty years after their utterance, with the utmost 
feeling. I had the happiness only last year of consecrating an altar in the 
place where it pleased God to give that blessed man birth, the little village 
of Villaret, amid the wildest of our mountains. 

You will do well to choose out for yourself some individual Saint, whose 
life specially to study and imitate, and whose prayers may be more 
particularly offered on your behalf. The Saint bearing your own baptismal 
name would seem to be naturally assigned to you. 


Chapter XVII 


HOW TO HEAR AND READ GOD’S WORD 


CULTIVATE a special devotion to God’s Word, whether studied privately 
or in public; always listen to it with attention and reverence, strive to profit 
by it, and do not let it fall to the ground, but receive it within your heart as a 
precious balm, thereby imitating the Blessed Virgin, who “kept all these 
sayings in her heart.”“4 Remember that our Lord receives our words of 
prayer according to the way in which we receive His words in teaching. 

You should always have some good devout book at hand, such as the 
writings of S. Bonaventura, Gerson, Denis the Carthusian, Blosius, 
Grenada, Stella, Arias, Pinella, Da Ponte, Avila, the Spiritual Combat, the 
Confessions of S. Augustine, S. Jerome’s Epistles, or the like; and daily 
read some small portion attentively, as though you were reading letters sent 
by the Saints from Paradise to teach you the way thither, and encourage you 
to follow them. Read the Lives of the Saints too, which are as a mirror to 
you of Christian life, and try to imitate their actions according to your 
circumstances; for although many things which the Saints did may not be 
practicable for those who live in the world, they may be followed more or 
less. Thus, in our spiritual retreats we imitate the solitude of the first hermit, 
S. Paul; in the practice of poverty we imitate S. Francis, and so on. Of 
course some Lives throw much more light upon our daily course than 
others, such as the Life of Saint Theresa, which is most admirable, the first 
Jesuits, Saint Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, S. Louis, S. 
Bernard, S. Francis, and such like. Others are more the subjects of our 
admiring wonder than of imitation, such as S. Mary of Egypt, S. Simeon 
Stylites, S. Catherine of Genoa, and S. Catherine of Sienna, S. Angela, etc., 
although these should tend to kindle a great love of God in our hearts. 


Chapter XVIII 


HOW TO RECEIVE INSPIRATIONS 


BY inspirations I mean all drawings, feelings, interior reproaches, lights 
and intuitions, with which God moves us, preventing our hearts by His 
Fatherly love and care, and awakening, exciting, urging, and attracting them 
to goodness, to Heavenly love, to good resolutions, in short, to whatever 
tends to our eternal welfare. This it is of which we read in the Canticles, 
when the Bridegroom knocks at the door, awakens His beloved, calls upon 
her, seeks her, bids her eat of His honey, gather the fruit and flowers of His 
garden, and let Him hear her voice, which is sweet to Him.*2 

Let me make use of an illustration of my meaning. In contracting a 
marriage, the bride must be a party to three separate acts: first, the 
bridegroom is proposed to her; secondly, she entertains the proposal; and 
thirdly, she gives her consent. Just so when God intends to perform some 
act of love in us, by us, and with us; He first suggests it by His inspiration; 
secondly, we receive that inspiration; and thirdly, we consent to it: for, like 
as we fall into sin by three steps, temptation, delectation, and consent, so 
there are three steps whereby we ascend to virtue; inspiration, as opposed to 
temptation; delectation in God’s inspiration, as opposed to that of 
temptation; and consent to the one instead of to the other. Were God’s 
inspirations to last all our lives, we should be nowise more acceptable to 
Him, unless we took pleasure therein; on the contrary, we should rather 
offend Him as did the Israelites, of whom He says that they “grieved Him 
for forty years long, refusing to hear His pleadings, so that at last” I “sware 
in My wrath that they should not enter into My rest.” And (to recur to my 
first illustration) one who has long been devoted to his lady-love, would 
feel greatly injured if, after all, she would not consent to the alliance he 
seeks. 


The delight we take in God’s inspirations is an important step gained 
towards His Glory, and we begin at once to please Him thereby; for 
although such delectation is not the same thing as a full consent, it shows a 
strong tendency thereto; and if it is a good and profitable sign when we take 
pleasure in hearing God’s Word, which is, so to say, an external inspiration, 
still more is it good and acceptable in His Sight when we take delight in His 
interior inspirations. Such is the delight of which the Bride says, “My soul 
melted within me when my Beloved spake.”“2 And so, too, the earthly lover 
is well satisfied when he sees that his lady-love finds pleasure in his 
attentions. 

But, after all, consent only perfects the good action; for if we are inspired 
of God, and take pleasure in that inspiration, and yet, nevertheless, refuse 
our consent to His inspiration, we are acting a very contemptuous, offensive 
part towards Him. We read of the Bride, that although the voice of her 
Beloved touched her heart, she made trivial excuses, and delayed opening 
the door to Him, and so He withdrew Himself and “was gone.”48 And the 
earthly lover, who had long sought a lady, and seemed acceptable to her, 
would have the more ground for complaint if at last he was spurned and 
dismissed, than if he had never been favourably received. 

Do you, my daughter, resolve to accept whatever inspirations God may 
vouchsafe you, heartily; and when they offer themselves, receive them as 
the ambassadors of your Heavenly King, seeking alliance with you. 
Hearken gently to their propositions, foster the love with which you are 
inspired, and cherish the holy Guest. Give your consent, and let it be a full, 
loving, stedfast consent to His holy inspirations; for, so doing, God will 
reckon your affection as a favour, although truly we can confer none upon 
Him. But, before consenting to inspirations which have respect to important 
or extraordinary things, guard against self-deception, by consulting your 
spiritual guide, and let him examine whether the inspiration be real or no; 
and that the rather, because when the enemy sees a soul ready to hearken to 
inspirations, he is wont to set false delusions in the way to deceive it,—a 
snare you will not fall into so long as you humbly obey your guide. 

Consent once given, you must carefully seek to produce the intended 
results, and carry out the inspiration, the crown of true virtue; for to give 
consent, without producing the result thereof, were like planting a vine 


without meaning it to bear fruit. All this will be greatly promoted by careful 
attention to your morning exercises, and the spiritual retirement already 
mentioned, because therein you learn to carry general principles to a special 
application. 


Chapter XIX 


ON CONFESSION 


OUR Saviour has bequeathed the Sacrament of Penitence and Confession to 
His Church,“ in order that therein we may be cleansed from all our sins, 
however and whenever we may have been soiled thereby. Therefore, my 
child, never allow your heart to abide heavy with sin, seeing that there is so 
sure and safe a remedy at hand. If the lioness has been in the neighbourhood 
of other beasts she hastens to wash away their scent, lest it should be 
displeasing to her lord; and so the soul which has ever so little consented to 
sin, ought to abhor itself and make haste to seek purification, out of respect 
to His Divine Gaze Who beholds it always. Why should we die a spiritual 
death when there is a sovereign remedy available? 

Make your confession humbly and devoutly every week, and always, if 
you can, before communicating, even although your conscience is not 
burdened with mortal sin; for in confession you do not only receive 
absolution for your venial sins, but you also receive great strength to help 
you in avoiding them henceforth, clearer light to discover your failings, and 
abundant grace to make up whatever loss you have incurred through those 
faults. You exercise the graces of humility, obedience, simplicity and love, 
and by this one act of confession you practise more virtue than in any other. 

Be sure always to entertain a hearty sorrow for the sins you confess, 
however small they are; as also a stedfast resolution to correct them in 
future. Some people go on confessing venial sins out of mere habit, and 
conventionally, without making any effort to correct them, thereby losing a 
great deal of spiritual good. Supposing that you confess having said 
something untrue, although without evil consequences, or some careless 
words, or excessive amusement;—repent, and make a firm resolution of 
amendment: it is a mere abuse to confess any sin whatever, be it mortal or 


venial, without intending to put it altogether away, that being the express 
object of confession. 

Beware of unmeaning self-accusations, made out of a mere routine, such 
as, “I have not loved God as much as I ought; I have not prayed with as 
much devotion as I ought; I 

have not loved my neighbour as I ought; I have not received the 
Sacraments with sufficient reverence;” and the like. Such things as these are 
altogether useless in setting the state of your conscience before your 
Confessor, inasmuch as all the Saints in Paradise and all men living would 
say the same. But examine closely what special reason you have for 
accusing yourself thus, and when you have discovered it, accuse yourself 
simply and plainly of your fault. For instance, when confessing that you 
have not loved your neighbour as you ought, it may be that what you mean 
is, that having seen some one in great want whom you could have 
succoured, you have failed to do so. Well then, accuse yourself of that 
special omission: say, “Having come across a person in need, I did not help 
him as I might have done,” either through negligence, or hardness, or 
indifference, according as the case may be. So again, do not accuse yourself 
of not having prayed to God with sufficient devotion; but if you have given 
way to voluntary distractions, or if you have neglected the proper 
circumstances of devout prayer—whether place, time, or attitude—say so 
plainly, just as it is, and do not deal in generalities, which, so to say, blow 
neither hot nor cold. 

Again, do not be satisfied with mentioning the bare fact of your venial 
sins, but accuse yourself of the motive cause which led to them. For 
instance, do not be content with saying that you told an untruth which 
injured no one; but say whether it was out of vanity, in order to win praise 
or avoid blame, out of heedlessness, or from obstinacy. If you have 
exceeded in society, say whether it was from the love of talking, or 
gambling for the sake of money, and so on. Say whether you continued long 
to commit the fault in question, as the importance of a fault depends greatly 
upon its continuance: e.g., there is a wide difference between a passing act 
of vanity which is over in a quarter of an hour, and one which fills the heart 
for one or more days. So you must mention the fact, the motive and the 
duration of your faults. It is true that we are not bound to be so precise in 
confessing venial sins, or even, technically speaking, to confess them at all; 


but all who aim at purifying their souls in order to attain a really devout life, 
will be careful to show all their spiritual maladies, however slight, to their 
Spiritual physician, in order to be healed. 

Do not spare yourself in telling whatever is necessary to explain the 
nature of your fault, as, for instance, the reason why you lost your temper, 
or why you encouraged another in wrong-doing. Thus, some one whom I 
dislike says a chance word in joke, I take it ill, and put myself in a passion. 
If one I like had said a stronger thing I should not have taken it amiss; so in 
confession, I ought to say that I lost my temper with a person, not because 
of the words spoken so much as because I disliked the speaker; and if in 
order to explain yourself clearly it is necessary to particularize the words, it 
is well to do so; because accusing one’s self thus simply one discovers not 
merely one’s actual sins, but one’s bad habits, inclinations and ways, and 
the other roots of sin, by which means one’s spiritual Father acquires a 
fuller knowledge of the heart he is dealing with, and knows better what 
remedies to apply. But you must always avoid exposing any one who has 
borne any part in your sin as far as possible. Keep watch over a variety of 
sins, which are apt to spring up and flourish, often insensibly, in the 
conscience, so that you may confess them and put them away; and with this 
view read Chapters VI., XXVII., XXVIII., XXIX., XXXV. and XXXVI. of 
Part II., and Chapter VII. of Part IV., attentively. 

Do not lightly change your Confessor, but having chosen him, be regular 
in giving account of your conscience to him at the appointed seasons, 
telling him your faults simply and frankly, and from time to time—say 
every month or every two months, show him the general state of your 
inclinations, although there be nothing wrong in them; as, for instance, 
whether you are depressed and anxious, or cheerful, desirous of 
advancement, or money, and the like. 


Chapter XX 


OF FREQUENT COMMUNION 


IT is said that Mithridates, King of Pontus, who invented the poison called 
after him, mithridate, so thoroughly impregnated his system with it, that 
when eventually he tried to poison himself to avoid becoming the Romans’ 
Slave, he never could succeed. The Saviour instituted the most holy 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, really containing His Body and His Blood, in 
order that they who eat it might live for ever. And therefore whosoever 
receives it frequently and devoutly, so strengthens the health and life of his 
soul, that it is hardly possible for him to be poisoned by any evil desires. 
We cannot be fed by that Living Flesh and hold to the affections of death; 
and just as our first parents could not die in Paradise, because of the Tree of 
Life which God had placed therein, so this Sacrament of Life makes 
spiritual death impossible. The most fragile, easily spoilt fruits, such as 
cherries, apricots, and strawberries, can be kept all the year by being 
preserved in sugar or honey; so what wonder if our hearts, frail and weakly 
as they are, are kept from the corruption of sin when they are preserved in 
the sweetness (“sweeter than honey and the honeycomb”) of the 
Incorruptible Body and Blood of the Son of God. O my daughter, those 
Christians who are lost will indeed have no answer to give when the Just 
Judge sets before them that they have voluntarily died the spiritual death, 
since it was so easy for them to have preserved life and health, by eating 
His Body which He gave them for that very end. “Miserable men!” He will 
say, “wherefore would ye die, with the Bread of Life itself in your hands?” 
As to daily Communion, I neither commend nor condemn it; but with 
respect to communicating every Sunday, I counsel and exhort every one to 
do so, providing the mind has no attachment to sin. So says S. Augustine, 
and with him I neither find fault nor unconditionally commend daily 
Communion, leaving that matter to the discretion of every person’s own 


spiritual Guide; as the requisite dispositions for such frequent Communion 
are too delicate for one to advise it indiscriminately. On the other hand, 
these very special dispositions may be found in sundry devout souls, and 
therefore it would not be well to discourage everybody. It is a subject which 
must be dealt with according to each individual mind; it were imprudent to 
advise such frequent Communion to all, while, on the other hand, it would 
be presumptuous to blame any one for it, especially if he therein follows the 
advice of some wise director. Saint Catherine of Sienna, when blamed for 
her frequent Communions, under the plea that Saint Augustine neither 
commended nor condemned daily Communion, replied gently, “Well, then, 
since Saint Augustine does not condemn it, neither, I pray you, do you 
condemn it, and I shall be content.” But Saint Augustine earnestly exhorts 
all to communicate every Sunday. And as I presume, my daughter, that you 
have no attachment either to mortal or venial sins, you are in the condition 
which Saint Augustine requires; and if your spiritual Father approves, you 
may profitably communicate more frequently. Nevertheless, there are 
various hindrances which may arise, not so much from yourself, as from 
those among whom you live, which may lead a wise director to tell you not 
to communicate so often. For instance, if you are in a position of subjection, 
and those whom you are bound to obey should be so ignorant or so 
prejudiced, as to be uneasy at your frequent Communions, all things 
considered, it may be well to show consideration for their weakness, and to 
make your Communion fortnightly; only, of course, where there is no 
possible way of overcoming the difficulty otherwise. But one cannot give 
any general rule on such a point, each person must follow the advice of 
their own spiritual Guide; only this much I will say, that monthly 
Communions are the very fewest which any one seeking to serve God 
devoutly can make. 

If you are discreet, neither father nor mother, husband nor wife, will ever 
hinder you from communicating frequently, and that because on the day of 
your Communion you will give good heed always to be more than usually 
gentle and amiable towards them, doing all you can to please them, so that 
they are not likely to prevent your doing a thing which in nowise 
inconveniences themselves, unless they were most particularly 
unreasonable and perverse, in which case, as I have said, your Director 
might advise you to yield. There is nothing in the married life to hinder 


frequent Communion. Most certainly the Christians of the Primitive Church 
communicated daily, whether married or single. Neither is any malady a 
necessary impediment, except, indeed, anything producing constant 
sickness. 

Those who communicate weekly must be free from mortal sin, and also 
from any attachment to venial sin, and they should feel a great desire for 
Communion; but for daily Communion people should furthermore have 
conquered most of their inclinations to evil, and no one should practise it 
without the advice of their spiritual Guide. 


Chapter XXI 


HOW TO COMMUNICATE 


BEGIN your preparation over-night, by sundry aspirations and loving 
ejaculations. Go to bed somewhat earlier than usual, so that you may get up 
earlier the next morning; and if you should wake during the night, fill your 
heart and lips at once with sacred words wherewith to make your soul ready 
to receive the Bridegroom, Who watches while you sleep, and Who intends 
to give you countless gifts and graces, if you on your part are prepared to 
accept them. In the morning rise with joyful expectation of the Blessing you 
hope for, and (having made your Confession) go with the fullest trust, but at 
the same time with the fullest humility, to receive that Heavenly Food 
which will sustain your immortal life. And after having said the sacred 
words, “Lord, I am not worthy,” do not make any further movement 
whatever, either in prayer or otherwise, but gently opening your mouth, in 
the fulness of faith, hope, and love, receive Him in Whom, by Whom, and 
through Whom, you believe, hope, and love. O my child, bethink you that 
just as the bee, having gathered heaven’s dew and earth’s sweetest juices 
from amid the flowers, carries it to her hive; so the Priest, having taken the 
Saviour, God’s Own Son, Who came down from Heaven, the Son of Mary, 
Who sprang up as earth’s choicest flower, from the Altar, feeds you with 
that Bread of Sweetness and of all delight. When you have received it 
kindle your heart to adore the King of our Salvation, tell Him of all your 
own personal matters, and realise that He is within you, seeking your best 
happiness. In short, give Him the very best reception you possibly can, and 
act so that in all you do it may be evident that God is with you. When you 
cannot have the blessing of actual Communion, at least communicate in 
heart and mind, uniting yourself by ardent desire to the Life-giving Body of 
the Saviour. 


Your main intention in Communion should be to grow, strengthen, and 
abound in the Love of God; for Love’s Sake receive that which Love Alone 
gives you. Of a truth there is no more loving or tender aspect in which to 
gaze upon the Saviour than this act, in which He, so to say, annihilates 
Himself, and gives Himself to us as food, in order to fill our souls, and to 
unite Himself more closely to the heart and flesh of His faithful ones. 

If men of the world ask why you communicate so often, tell them that it 
is that you may learn to love God; that you may be cleansed from 
imperfections, set free from trouble, comforted in affliction, strengthened in 
weakness. Tell them that there are two manner of men who need frequent 
Communion—those who are perfect, since being ready they were much to 
blame did they not come to the Source and Fountain of all perfection; and 
the imperfect, that they may learn how to become perfect; the strong, lest 
they become weak, and the weak, that they may become strong; the sick 
that they may be healed, and the sound lest they sicken. Tell them that you, 
imperfect, weak and ailing, need frequently to communicate with your 
Perfection, your Strength, your Physician. Tell them that those who are but 
little engaged in worldly affairs should communicate often, because they 
have leisure; and those who are heavily pressed with business, because they 
stand so much in need of help; and he who is hard worked needs frequent 
and substantial food. Tell them that you receive the Blessed Sacrament that 
you may learn to receive it better; one rarely does that well which one 
seldom does. Therefore, my child, communicate frequently,—as often as 
you can, subject to the advice of your spiritual Father. Our mountain hares 
turn white in winter, because they live in, and feed upon, the snow, and by 
dint of adoring and feeding upon Beauty, Goodness, and Purity itself in this 
most Divine Sacrament you too will become lovely, holy, pure. 


Part [I 


CONTAINING COUNSELS CONCERNING THE PRACTICE 
OF VIRTUE 


Chapter I 


HOW TO SELECT THAT WHICH WE SHOULD CHIEFLY 
PRACTISE 


THE queen bee never takes wing without being surrounded by all her 
Subjects; even so Love never enters the heart but it is sure to bring all other 
virtues in its train; marshalling and employing them as a captain his 
soldiers; yet, nevertheless, Love does not set them all to work suddenly, or 
equally, at all times and everywhere. The righteous man is “like a tree 
planted by the water side, that will bring forth his fruit in due season;”22 
inasmuch as Love, watering and refreshing the soul, causes it to bring forth 
good works, each in season as required. There is an old proverb to the effect 
that the sweetest music is unwelcome at a time of mourning; and certain 
persons have made a great mistake when, seeking to cultivate some special 
virtue, they attempt to obtrude it on all occasions, like the ancient 
philosophers we read of, who were always laughing or weeping. Worse still 
if they take upon themselves to censure those who do not make a continual 
study of this their pet virtue. S. Paul tells us to “rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep;”2! and Charity is patient, kind, 
liberal, prudent, indulgent. 

At the same time, there are virtues of universal account, which must not 
only be called into occasional action, but ought to spread their influence 
over everything. We do not very often come across opportunities for 
exercising strength, magnanimity, or magnificence; but gentleness, 
temperance, modesty, and humility, are graces which ought to colour 
everything we do. There may be virtues of a more exalted mould, but at all 
events these are the most continually called for in daily life. Sugar is better 
than salt, but we use salt more generally and oftener. Consequently, it is 


well to have a good and ready stock in hand of those general virtues of 
which we stand in so perpetual a need. 

In practising any virtue, it is well to choose that which is most according 
to our duty, rather than most according to our taste. It was Saint Paula’s 
liking to practise bodily mortifications with a view to the keener enjoyment 
of spiritual sweetness, but obedience to her superiors was a higher duty; and 
therefore Saint Jerome acknowledges that she was wrong in practising 
excessive abstinence contrary to the advice of her Bishop. And the 
Apostles, whose mission it was to preach the Gospel, and feed souls with 
the Bread of Life, judged well that it was not right for them to hinder this 
holy work in order to minister to the material wants of the poor, weighty as 
that work was also.22 Every calling stands in special need of some special 
virtue; those required of a prelate, a prince, or a soldier, are quite different; 
so are those beseeming a wife or a widow, and although all should possess 
every virtue, yet all are not called upon to exercise them equally, but each 
should cultivate chiefly those which are important to the manner of life to 
which he is called. 

Among such virtues as have no special adaptation to our own calling, 
choose the most excellent, not the most showy. A comet generally looks 
larger than the stars, and fills the eye more; but all the while comets are not 
nearly so important as the stars, and only seem so large to us because they 
are nearer to us than stars, and are of a grosser kind. So there are certain 
virtues which touch us very sensibly and are very material, so to say, and 
therefore ordinary people give them the preference. Thus the common run 
of men ordinarily value temporal almsgiving more than spiritual; and think 
more of fasting, exterior discipline and bodily mortification than of 
meekness, cheerfulness, modesty, and other interior mortifications, which 
nevertheless are far better. Do you then, my daughter, choose the best 
virtues, not those which are most highly esteemed; the most excellent, not 
the most visible; the truest, not the most conspicuous. 

It is well for everybody to select some special virtue at which to aim, not 
as neglecting any others, but as an object and pursuit to the mind. Saint 
John, Bishop of Alexandria, saw a vision of a lovely maiden, brighter than 
the sun, in shining garments, and wearing an olive crown, who said to him, 
“T am the King’s eldest daughter, and if thou wilt have me for thy friend, I 


will bring thee to see His Face.” Then he knew that it was pity for the poor 
which God thus commended to him, and from that time he gave himself so 
heartily to practise it, that he is universally known as Saint John the 
Almoner. Eulogius Alexandrinus desired to devote himself wholly to God, 
but he had not courage either to adopt the solitary life, or to put himself 
under obedience, and therefore he took a miserable beggar, seething in dirt 
and leprosy, to live with him; and to do this more thoroughly, he vowed to 
honour and serve him as a servant does his lord and master. After a while, 
both feeling greatly tempted to part company, they referred to the great 
Saint Anthony, who said, “Beware of separating, my sons, for you are both 
near your end, and if the Angel find you not together, you will be in danger 
of losing your crowns.” 

Saint Louis counted it a privilege to visit the hospitals, where he used to 
tend the sick with his own royal hands. Saint Francis loved poverty above 
all things, and called her his lady-love. Saint Dominic gave himself up to 
preaching, whence his Order takes its name.22 Saint Gregory the Great 
specially delighted to receive pilgrims after the manner of faithful 
Abraham, and like him entertained the King of Glory under a pilgrim’s 
garb. Tobit devoted himself to the charitable work of burying the dead. 
Saint Elizabeth, albeit a mighty princess, loved above all things to humble 
herself. When Saint Catherine of Genoa became a widow, she gave herself 
up to work in an hospital. Cassian relates how a certain devout maiden once 
besought Saint Athanasius to help her in cultivating the grace of patience; 
and he gave her a poor widow as companion, who was cross, irritable, and 
altogether intolerable, and whose perpetual fretfulness gave the pious lady 
abundant opportunity of practising gentleness and patience. And so some of 
God’s servants devote themselves to nursing the sick, helping the poor, 
teaching little children in the faith, reclaiming the fallen, building churches, 
and adorning the altar, making peace among men. Therein they resemble 
embroidresses who work all manner of silks, gold and silver on various 
grounds, so producing beautiful flowers. Just so the pious souls who 
undertake some special devout practice use it as the ground of their spiritual 
embroidery, and frame all manner of other graces upon it, ordering their 
actions and affections better by means of this their chief thread which runs 
through all. 


“Upon Thy Right Hand did stand the Queen in a vesture of gold wrought 
about with divers colours.”™4 

When we are beset by any particular vice, it is well as far as possible to 
make the opposite virtue our special aim, and turn everything to that 
account; so doing, we shall overcome our enemy, and meanwhile make 
progress in all virtue. Thus, if I am beset with pride or anger, I must above 
all else strive to cultivate humility and gentleness, and I must turn all my 
religious exercises,—prayer, sacraments, prudence, constancy, moderation, 
to the same object. The wild boar sharpens its tusks by grinding them 
against its other teeth, which by the same process are sharpened and 
pointed; and so when a good man endeavours to perfect himself in some 
virtue which he is conscious of specially needing, he ought to give it edge 
and point by the aid of other virtues, which will themselves be confirmed 
and strengthened as he uses them with that object. It was so with Job, who, 
while specially exercising the virtue of patience amid the numberless 
temptations which beset him, was confirmed in all manner of holiness and 
godly virtues. And Saint Gregory Nazianzen says, that sometimes a person 
has attained the height of goodness by one single act of virtue, performed 
with the greatest perfection; instancing Rahab as an example, who, having 
practised the virtue of hospitality very excellently, reached a high point of 
glory.22 Of course, any such action must needs be performed with a very 
exceeding degree of fervour and charity. 


Chapter IT 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


SAINT AUGUSTINE says very admirably, that beginners in devotion are 
wont to commit certain faults which, while they are blameable according to 
the strict laws of perfection, are yet praiseworthy by reason of the promise 
they hold forth of a future excellent goodness, to which they actually tend. 
For instance, that common shrinking fear which gives rise to an excessive 
scrupulosity in the souls of some who are but just set free from a course of 
sin, is commendable at that early stage, and is the almost certain forerunner 
of future purity of conscience. But this same fear would be blameable in 
those who are farther advanced, because love should reign in their hearts, 
and love is sure to drive away all such servile fear by degrees. 

In his early days, Saint Bernard was very severe and harsh towards those 
whom he directed, telling them, to begin with, that they must put aside the 
body, and come to him with their minds only. In confession, he treated all 
faults, however small, with extreme severity, and his poor apprentices in the 
study of perfection were so urged onwards, that by dint of pressing he kept 
them back, for they lost heart and breath when they found themselves thus 
driven up so steep and high an ascent. Therein, my daughter, you can see 
that, although it was his ardent zeal for the most perfect purity which led 
that great Saint so to act, and although such zeal is a great virtue, still it was 
a virtue which required checking. And so God Himself checked it in a 
vision, by which He filled S. Bernard with so gentle, tender, and loving a 
spirit, that he was altogether changed, blaming himself heavily for having 
been so strict and so severe, and becoming so kindly and indulgent, that he 
made himself all things to all men in order to win all. 

S. Jerome tells us that his beloved daughter, S. Paula, was not only 
extreme, but obstinate in practising bodily mortifications, and refusing to 
yield to the advice given her upon that head by her Bishop, S. Epiphanius; 


and furthermore, she gave way so excessively to her grief at the death of 
those she loved as to peril her own life. Whereupon S. Jerome says: “It will 
be said that I am accusing this saintly woman rather than praising her, but I 
affirm before Jesus, Whom she served, and Whom I seek to serve, that I am 
not saying what is untrue on one side or the other, but simply describing her 
as one Christian another; that is to say, I am writing her history, not her 
panegyric, and her faults are the virtues of others.” He means to say that the 
defects and faults of S. Paula would have been looked upon as virtues in a 
less perfect soul; and indeed there are actions which we must count as 
imperfections in the perfect, which yet would be highly esteemed in the 
imperfect. When at the end of a sickness the invalid’s legs swell, it is a good 
sign, indicating that natural strength is returning, and throwing off foul 
humours; but it would be a bad sign in one not avowedly sick, as showing 
that nature was too feeble to disperse or absorb those humours. 

So, my child, we must think well of those whom we see practising 
virtues, although imperfectly, since the Saints have done the like; but as to 
ourselves we must give heed to practise them, not only diligently, but 
discreetly, and to this end we shall do well strictly to follow the Wise Man’s 
counsel,2© and not trust in our own wisdom, but lean on those whom God 
has given as our guides. And here I must say a few words concerning 
certain things which some reckon as virtues, although they are nothing of 
the sort—I mean ecstasies, trances, rhapsodies, extraordinary 
transformations, and the like, which are dwelt on in some books, and which 
promise to raise the soul to a purely intellectual contemplation, an 
altogether supernatural mental altitude, and a life of pre-eminent excellence. 
But I would have you see, my child, that these perfections are not virtues, 
they are rather rewards which God gives to virtues, or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, tokens of the joys of everlasting life, occasionally 
granted to men in order to kindle in them a desire for the fulness of joy 
which is only to be found in Paradise. But we must not aspire to such 
graces, which are in nowise necessary to us in order to love and serve God, 
our only lawful ambition. Indeed, for the most part, these graces are not to 
be acquired by labour or industry, and that because they are rather passions 
than actions, which we may receive, but cannot create. Moreover, our 
business only is to become good, devout people, pious men and women; 


and all our efforts must be to that end. If it should please God further to 
endow us with angelic perfection, we should then be prepared to become 
good angels; but meanwhile let us practise, in all simplicity, humility and 
devotion, those lowly virtues to the attainment of which our Lord has 
bidden us labour,—I mean patience, cheerfulness, self-mortification, 
humility, obedience, poverty, chastity, kindness to our neighbour, 
forbearance towards his failings, diligence, and a holy fervour. Let us 
willingly resign the higher eminences to lofty souls. We are not worthy to 
take so high a rank in God’s service; let us be content to be as scullions, 
porters, insignificant attendants in His household, leaving it to Him if He 
should hereafter see fit to call us to His own council chamber. Of a truth, 
my child, the King of Glory does not reward His servants according to the 
dignity of their office, but according to the humility and love with which 
they have exercised it. While Saul was seeking his father’s asses, he found 
the kingdom of Israel:22 Rebecca watering Abraham’s camels, became his 
son’s wife:28 Ruth gleaning after Boaz’ reapers, and lying down at his feet, 
was raised up to become his bride.22 Those who pretend to such great and 
extraordinary graces are very liable to delusions and mistakes, so that 
sometimes it turns out that people who aspire to be angels are not ordinarily 
good men, and that their goodness lies more in high-flown words than in 
heart and deed. But we must beware of despising or presumptuously 
condemning anything. Only, while thanking God for the pre-eminence of 
others, let us abide contentedly in our own lower but safer path,—a path of 
less distinction, but more suitable to our lowliness, resting satisfied that if 
we walk steadily and faithfully therein, God will lift us up to greater things. 


Chapter III 


ON PATIENCE 


“YE have need of patience, that, after ye have done the Will of God, ye 
might receive the promise,” says Saint Paul;®2 and the Saviour said, “In 
your patience possess ye your souls.”®! The greatest happiness of any one is 
“to possess his soul;” and the more perfect our patience, the more fully we 
do so possess our souls. Call often to mind that our Saviour redeemed us by 
bearing and suffering, and in like manner we must seek our own salvation 
amid sufferings and afflictions; bearing insults, contradictions and troubles 
with all the gentleness we can possibly command. Do not limit your 
patience to this or that kind of trial, but extend it universally to whatever 
God may send, or allow to befall you. Some people will only bear patiently 
with trials which carry their own salve of dignity,—such as being wounded 
in battle, becoming a prisoner of war, being ill-used for the sake of their 
religion, being impoverished by some strife out of which they came 
triumphant. Now these persons do not love tribulation, but only the honour 
which attends it. A really patient servant of God is as ready to bear 
inglorious troubles as those which are honourable. A brave man can easily 
bear with contempt, slander and false accusation from an evil world; but to 
bear such injustice at the hands of good men, of friends and relations, is a 
great test of patience. I have a greater respect for the gentleness with which 
the great S. Charles Borromeo long endured the public reproaches which a 
celebrated preacher of a reformed Order used to pour out upon him, than for 
all the other attacks he bore with. For, just as the sting of a bee hurts far 
more than that of a fly, so the injuries or contradictions we endure from 
good people are much harder to bear than any others. But it is a thing which 
very often happens, and sometimes two worthy men, who are both highly 


well-intentioned after their own fashion, annoy and even persecute one 
another grievously. 

Be patient, not only with respect to the main trials which beset you, but 
also under the accidental and accessory annoyances which arise out of 
them. We often find people who imagine themselves ready to accept a trial 
in itself who are impatient of its consequences. We hear one man say, “I 
should not mind poverty, were it not that I am unable to bring up my 
children and receive my friends as handsomely as I desire.” And another 
says, “I should not mind, were it not that the world will suppose it is my 
own fault;” while another would patiently bear to be the subject of slander 
provided nobody believed it. Others, again, accept one side of a trouble but 
fret against the rest—as, for instance, believing themselves to be patient 
under sickness, only fretting against their inability to obtain the best advice, 
or at the inconvenience they are to their friends. But, dear child, be sure that 
we must patiently accept, not sickness only, but such sickness as God 
chooses to send, in the place, among the people, and subject to the 
circumstances which He ordains;—and so with all other troubles. If any 
trouble comes upon you, use the remedies with which God supplies you. 
Not to do this is to tempt Him; but having done so, wait whatever result He 
wills with perfect resignation. If He pleases to let the evil be remedied, 
thank Him humbly; but if it be His will that the evil grow greater than the 
remedies, patiently bless His Holy Name. 

Follow Saint Gregory’s advice: When you are justly blamed for some 
fault you have committed, humble yourself deeply, and confess that you 
deserve the blame. If the accusation be false, defend yourself quietly, 
denying the fact; this is but due respect for truth and your neighbour’s 
edification. But if after you have made your true and legitimate defence you 
are still accused, do not be troubled, and do not try to press your defence— 
you have had due respect for truth, have the same now for humility. By 
acting thus you will not infringe either a due care for your good name, or 
the affection you are bound to entertain for peace, humility and gentleness 
of heart. 

Complain as little as possible of your wrongs, for as a general rule you 
may be sure that complaining is sin;®2 the rather that self-love always 
magnifies our injuries: above all, do not complain to people who are easily 


angered and excited. If it is needful to complain to some one, either as 
seeking a remedy for your injury, or in order to soothe your mind, let it be 
to some calm, gentle spirit, greatly filled with the Love of God; for 
otherwise, instead of relieving your heart, your confidants will only 
provoke it to still greater disturbance; instead of taking out the thorn which 
pricks you, they will drive it further into your foot. 

Some people when they are ill, or in trouble, or injured by any one, 
restrain their complaints, because they think (and that rightly) that to 
murmur betokens great weakness or a narrow mind; but nevertheless, they 
exceedingly desire and maneuvre to make others pity them, desiring to be 
considered as suffering with patience and courage. Now this is a kind of 
patience certainly, but it is a spurious patience, which in reality is neither 
more nor less than a very refined, very subtle form of ambition and vanity. 
To them we may apply the Apostle’s words, “He hath whereof to glory, but 
not before God.”®3 A really patient man neither complains nor seeks to be 
pitied; he will speak simply and truly of his trouble, without exaggerating 
its weight or bemoaning himself; if others pity him, he will accept their 
compassion patiently, unless they pity him for some ill he is not enduring, 
in which case he will say so with meekness, and abide in patience and 
truthfulness, combating his grief and not complaining of it. 

As to the trials which you will encounter in devotion (and they are certain 
to arise), bear in mind our dear Lord’s words: “A woman, when she is in 
travail, hath sorrow, because her hour is come; but as soon as she is 
delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a 
child is born into the world.” You, too, have conceived in your soul the 
most gracious of children, even Jesus Christ, and before He can be brought 
forth you must inevitably travail with pain; but be of good cheer, for when 
these pangs are over, you will possess an abiding joy, having brought such a 
man into the world. And He will be really born for you, when He is 
perfected in your heart by love, and in your actions by imitating His life. 

When you are sick, offer all your pains and weakness to our Dear Lord, 
and ask Him to unite them to the sufferings which He bore for you. Obey 
your physician, and take all medicines, remedies and nourishment, for the 
Love of God, remembering the vinegar and gall He tasted for love of us; 
desire your recovery that you may serve Him; do not shrink from languor 


and weakness out of obedience to Him, and be ready to die if He wills it, to 
His Glory, and that you may enter into His Presence. 

Bear in mind that the bee while making its honey lives upon a bitter food: 
and in like manner we can never make acts of gentleness and patience, or 
gather the honey of the truest virtues, better than while eating the bread of 
bitterness, and enduring hardness. And just as the best honey is that made 
from thyme, a small and bitter herb, so that virtue which is practised amid 
bitterness and lowly sorrow is the best of all virtues. 

Gaze often inwardly upon Jesus Christ crucified, naked, blasphemed, 
falsely accused, forsaken, overwhelmed with every possible grief and 
sorrow, and remember that none of your sufferings can ever be compared to 
His, either in kind or degree, and that you can never suffer anything for Him 
worthy to be weighed against what He has borne for you. 

Consider the pains which martyrs have endured, and think how even now 
many people are bearing afflictions beyond all measure greater than yours, 
and say, “Of a truth my trouble is comfort, my torments are but roses as 
compared to those whose life is a continual death, without solace, or aid or 
consolation, borne down with a weight of grief tenfold greater than mine.” 


Chapter IV 


ON GREATER HUMILITY 


ELISHA bade the poor widow “borrow vessels, even empty vessels not a 
few, and pour oil into all those vessels;”®2 and so in order to receive God’s 
Grace in our hearts, they must be as empty vessels—not filled with self- 
esteem. The swallow with its sharp cry and keen glance has the power of 
frightening away birds of prey, and for that reason the dove prefers it to all 
other birds, and lives surely beside it;—even so humility drives Satan away, 
and cherishes the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit within us, and for that 
reason all the Saints—and especially the King of Saints and His Blessed 
Mother—have always esteemed the grace of humility above all other 
virtues. 

We call that vainglory which men take to themselves, either for what is 
not in them, or which being in them is not their own, or which being in 
them and their own yet is not worthy of their self-satisfaction. For instance, 
noble birth, favour of great men, popular applause, all these are things 
nowise belonging to ourselves, but coming from our forefathers, or the 
opinion of others. Some people are proud and conceited because they ride a 
fine horse, wear a feather in their hat, and are expensively dressed, but who 
can fail to see their folly, or that if any one has reason to be proud over such 
things, it would be the horse, the bird, and the tailor! Or what can be more 
contemptible than to found one’s credit on a horse, a plume, or a ruff? 
Others again pride themselves upon their dainty moustaches, their well- 
trimmed beard or curled hair, their white hands, or their dancing, singing 
and the like: but is it not a petty vanity which can seek to be esteemed for 
any such trivial and frivolous matters? Then again, some look for the 
world’s respect and honour because they have acquired some smatterings of 
science, expecting all their neighbours to listen and yield to them, and such 
men we call pedants. Others make great capital of their personal beauty, and 


imagine that every one is lost in admiration of it; but all this is utterly vain, 
foolish and impertinent, and the glory men take to themselves for such 
matters must be called vain, childish and frivolous. 

You may test real worth as we test balm, which is tried by being distilled 
in water, and if it is precipitated to the bottom, it is known to be pure and 
precious. So if you want to know whether a man is really wise, learned, 
generous or noble, see if his life is moulded by humility, modesty and 
submission. If so, his gifts are genuine; but if they are only surface and 
showy, you may be sure that in proportion to their demonstrativeness so is 
their unreality. Those pearls which are formed amid tempest and storm have 
only an outward shell, and are hollow within; and so when a man’s good 
qualities are fed by pride, vanity and boasting, they will soon have nothing 
save empty show, without sap, marrow or substance. 

Honour, rank and dignity are like the saffron, which never thrives so well 
as when trodden under foot. Beauty only attracts when it is free from any 
such aim. Self-conscious beauty loses its charm, and learning becomes a 
discredit and degenerates into pedantry, when we are puffed up by it. 

Those who are punctilious about rank, title or precedence, both lay 
themselves open to criticism and degradation, and also throw contempt on 
all such things; because an honour which is valuable when freely paid, is 
worthless when sought for or exacted. When the peacock opens his showy 
tail, he exhibits the ugliness of his body beneath; and many flowers which 
are beautiful while growing, wither directly we gather them. And just as 
men who inhale mandragora from afar as they pass, find it sweet, while 
those who breathe it closely are made faint and ill by the same, so honour 
may be pleasant to those who merely taste it as they pass, without seeking 
or craving for it, but it will become very dangerous and hurtful to such as 
take delight in and feed upon it. 

An active effort to acquire virtue is the first step towards goodness; but 
an active effort to acquire honour is the first step towards contempt and 
shame. A well-conditioned mind will not throw away its powers upon such 
sorry trifles as rank, position or outward forms—it has other things to do, 
and will leave all that to meaner minds. He who can find pearls will not 
stop to pick up shells; and so a man who aims at real goodness will not be 
keen about outward tokens of honour. Undoubtedly every one is justified in 
keeping his own place, and there is no want of humility in that so long as it 


is done simply and without contention. Just as our merchant-ships coming 
from Peru with gold and silver often bring apes and parrots likewise, 
because these cost but little and do not add to the weight of a cargo, so good 
men seeking to grow in grace can take their natural rank and position, so 
long as they are not engrossed by such things, and do not involve 
themselves in anxiety, contention or ill-will on their account. I am not 
speaking here of those whose position is public, or even of certain special 
private persons whose dignity may be important. In all such cases each man 
must move in his own sphere, with prudence and discretion, together with 
charity and courtesy. 


Chapter V 


ON INTERIOR HUMILITY 


TO you however, my daughter, I would teach a deeper humility, for that of 
which I have been speaking is almost more truly to be called worldly 
wisdom than humility. There are some persons who dare not or will not 
think about the graces with which God has endowed them, fearing lest they 
should become self-complacent and vain-glorious; but they are quite wrong. 
For if, as the Angelic Doctor says, the real way of attaining to the Love of 
God is by a careful consideration of all His benefits given to us, then the 
better we realise these the more we shall love Him; and inasmuch as 
individual gifts are more acceptable than general gifts, so they ought to be 
more specially dwelt upon. Of a truth, nothing so tends to humble us before 
the Mercy of God as the multitude of His gifts to us; just as nothing so 
tends to humble us before His Justice as the multitude of our misdeeds. Let 
us consider what He has done for us, and what we have done contrary to 
His Will, and as we review our sins in detail, so let us review His Grace in 
the same. There is no fear that a perception of what He has given you will 
puff you up, so long as you keep steadily in mind that whatever is good in 
you is not of yourself. Do mules cease to be clumsy, stinking beasts because 
they are used to carry the dainty treasures and perfumes of a prince? “What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?”®® On the contrary, a lively 
appreciation of the grace given to you should make you humble, for 
appreciation begets gratitude. But if, when realising the gifts God has given 
you, any vanity should beset you, the infallible remedy is to turn to the 
thought of all our ingratitude, imperfection, and weakness. Any one who 
will calmly consider what he has done without God, cannot fail to realise 
that what he does with God is no merit of his own; and so we may rejoice in 


that which is good in us, and take pleasure in the fact, but we shall give all 
the glory to God Alone, Who Alone is its Author. 

It was in this spirit that the Blessed Virgin confessed that God had done 
“sreat things” to her;®4 only that she might humble herself and exalt Him. 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord,” she said, by reason of the gifts He had 
given her. 

We are very apt to speak of ourselves as nought, as weakness itself, as the 
offscouring of the earth; but we should be very much vexed to be taken at 
our word and generally considered what we call ourselves. On the contrary, 
we often make-believe to run away and hide ourselves, merely to be 
followed and sought out; we pretend to take the lowest place, with the full 
intention of being honourably called to come up higher. But true humility 
does not affect to be humble, and is not given to make a display in lowly 
words. It seeks not only to conceal other virtues, but above all it seeks and 
desires to conceal itself; and if it were lawful to tell lies, or feign or give 
scandal, humility would perhaps sometimes affect a cloak of pride in order 
to hide itself utterly. Take my advice, my daughter, and either use no 
professions of humility, or else use them with a real mind corresponding to 
your outward expressions; never cast down your eyes without humbling 
your heart; and do not pretend to wish to be last and least, unless you really 
and sincerely mean it. I would make this so general a rule as to have no 
exception; only courtesy sometimes requires us to put forward those who 
obviously would not put themselves forward, but this is not deceitful or 
mock humility; and so with respect to certain expressions of regard which 
do not seem strictly true, but which are not dishonest, because the speaker 
really intends to give honour and respect to him to whom they are 
addressed; and even though the actual words may be somewhat excessive, 
there is no harm in them if they are the ordinary forms of society, though 
truly I wish that all our expressions were as nearly as possible regulated by 
real heart feeling in all truthfulness and simplicity. A really humble man 
would rather that some one else called him worthless and good-for-nothing, 
than say so of himself; at all events, if such things are said, he does not 
contradict them, but acquiesces contentedly, for it is his own opinion. We 
meet people who tell us that they leave mental prayer to those who are more 
perfect, not feeling themselves worthy of it; that they dare not communicate 


frequently, because they do not feel fit to do so; that they fear to bring 
discredit on religion if they profess it, through their weakness and frailty; 
while others decline to use their talents in the service of God and their 
neighbour, because, forsooth, they know their weakness, and are afraid of 
becoming proud if they do any good thing,—lest while helping others they 
might destroy themselves. But all this is unreal, and not merely a spurious 
but a vicious humility, which tacitly and secretly condemns God’s gifts, and 
makes a pretext of lowliness while really exalting self-love, self-sufficiency, 
indolence, and evil tempers. “Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God; ask it 
either in the depth or in the height above.”& So spake the prophet to King 
Ahaz; but he answered, “I will not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord.” 
Unhappy man! he affects to show exceeding reverence to God, and under a 
pretence of humility refuses to seek the grace offered by the Divine 
Goodness. Could he not see that when God wills to grant us a favour, it is 
mere pride to reject it, that God’s gifts must needs be accepted, and that true 
humility lies in obedience and the most literal compliance with His Will! 
Well then, God’s Will is that we should be perfect, uniting ourselves to 
Him, and imitating Him to the utmost of our powers. The proud man who 
trusts in himself may well undertake nothing, but the humble man is all the 
braver that he knows his own helplessness, and his courage waxes in 
proportion to his low opinion of himself, because all his trust is in God, 
Who delights to show forth His Power in our weakness, His Mercy in our 
misery. The safest course is humbly and piously to venture upon whatever 
may be considered profitable for us by those who undertake our spiritual 
guidance. 

Nothing can be more foolish than to fancy we know that of which we are 
really ignorant; to affect knowledge while conscious that we are ignorant is 
intolerable vanity. For my part, I would rather not put forward that which I 
really do know, while on the other hand neither would I affect ignorance. 
When Charity requires it, you should readily and kindly impart to your 
neighbour not only that which is necessary for his instruction, but also what 
is profitable for his consolation. The same humility which conceals graces 
with a view to their preservation is ready to bring them forth at the bidding 
of Charity, with a view to their increase and perfection; therein reminding 
me of that tree in the Isles of Tylos,®2 which closes its beautiful carnation 


blossoms at night, only opening them to the rising sun, so that the natives 
say they go to sleep. Just so humility hides our earthly virtues and 
perfections, only expanding them at the call of Charity, which is not an 
earthly, but a heavenly, not a mere moral, but a divine virtue; the true sun of 
all virtues, which should all be ruled by it, so that any humility which 
controverts charity is unquestionably false. 

I would not affect either folly or wisdom; for just as humility deters me 
from pretending to be wise, so simplicity and straightforwardness deter me 
from pretending to be foolish; and just as vanity is opposed to humility, so 
all affectation and pretence are opposed to honesty and simplicity. If certain 
eminent servants of God have feigned folly in order to be despised by the 
world, we may marvel, but not imitate them; for they had special and 
extraordinary reasons for doing extraordinary things, and cannot be used as 
a rule for such as we are. When David danced more than was customary 
before the Ark of the Covenant, it was not with the intention of affecting 
folly, but simply as expressing the unbounded and extraordinary gladness of 
his heart. Michal his wife reproached him with his actions as folly, but he 
did not mind being “vile and base in his own sight,” but declared himself 
willing to be despised for God’s Sake. And so, if you should be despised for 
acts of genuine devotion, humility will enable you to rejoice in so blessed a 
contempt, the cause of which does not lie with you. 


Chapter VI 


HUMILITY MAKES US REJOICE INOUR OWN ABJECTION 


BUT, my daughter, I am going a step further, and I bid you everywhere and 
in everything to rejoice in your own abjection. Perhaps you will ask in reply 
what I mean by that. In Latin abjection means humility, and humility means 
abjection, so that when Our Lady says in the Magnificat that all generations 
Shall call her blessed, because God hath regarded the low estate of His 
handmaiden, she means that He has accepted her abjection and lowliness 
in order to fill her with graces and favours. Nevertheless, there is a 
difference between humility and abjection; for abjection is the poverty, 
vileness and littleness which exist in us, without our taking heed to them; 
but humility implies a real knowledge and voluntary recognition of that 
abjection. And the highest point of humility consists in not merely 
acknowledging one’s abjection, but in taking pleasure therein, not from any 
want of breadth or courage, but to give the more glory to God’s Divine 
Majesty, and to esteem one’s neighbour more highly than one’s self. This is 
what I would have you do; and to explain myself more clearly, let me tell 
you that the trials which afflict us are sometimes abject, sometimes 
honourable. NOW many people will accept the latter, but very few are 
willing to accept the former. Everybody respects and pities a pious hermit 
shivering in his worn-out garb; but let a poor gentleman or lady be in like 
case, and they are despised for it,—and so their poverty is abject. A 
religious receives a sharp rebuke from his superior meekly, or a child from 
his parent, and every one will call it obedience, mortification, wisdom; but 
let a knight or a lady accept the like from some one, albeit for the Love of 
God, and they will forthwith be accused of cowardice. This again is abject 
suffering. One person has a cancer in the arm, another in the face; the 
former only has the pain to bear, but the latter has also to endure all the 
disgust and repulsion caused by his disease; and this is abjection. And what 


I want to teach you is, that we should not merely rejoice in our trouble, 
which we do by means of patience, but we should also cherish the 
abjection, which is done by means of humility. Again, there are abject and 
honourable virtues; for the world generally despises patience, gentleness, 
simplicity, and even humility itself, while, on the contrary, it highly esteems 
prudence, valour, and liberality. Sometimes even there may be a like 
distinction drawn between acts of one and the same virtue—one being 
despised and the other respected. Thus almsgiving and forgiveness of 
injuries are both acts of charity, but while every one esteems the first, the 
world looks down upon the last. A young man or a girl who refuses to join 
in the excesses of dress, amusement, or gossip of their circle, is laughed at 
and criticised, and their self-restraint is called affectation or bigotry. Well, 
to rejoice in that is to rejoice in abjection. Or, to take another shape of the 
same thing. We are employed in visiting the sick—if I am sent to the most 
wretched cases, it is an abjection in the world’s sight, and consequently I 
like it. If I am sent to those of a better class, it is an interior abjection, for 
there is less grace and merit in the work, and so I can accept that abjection. 
If one has a fall in the street, there is the ridiculous part of it to be borne, as 
well as the possible pain; and this is an abjection we must accept. There are 
even some faults, in which there is no harm beyond their abjection, and 
although humility does not require us to commit them intentionally, it does 
require of us not to be disturbed at having committed them. I mean certain 
foolish acts, incivilities, and inadvertencies, which we ought to avoid as far 
as may be out of civility and decorum, but of which, if accidentally 
committed, we ought to accept the abjection heartily, out of humility. To go 
further still,—if in anger or excitement I have been led to use unseemly 
words, offending God and my neighbour thereby, I will repent heartily, and 
be very grieved for the offence, which I must try to repair to the utmost; but 
meanwhile I will accept the abjection and disgrace which will ensue, and 
were it possible to separate the two things, I ought earnestly to reject the 
sin, while I retained the abjection readily. 

But while we rejoice in the abjection, we must nevertheless use all due 
and lawful means to remedy the evil whence it springs, especially when that 
evil is serious. Thus, if I have an abject disease in my face, I should 
endeavour to get it cured, although I do not wish to obliterate the abjection 
it has caused me. If I have done something awkward which hurts no one, I 


will not make excuses, because, although it was a failing, my own abjection 
is the only result; but if I have given offence or scandal through my 
carelessness or folly, I am bound to try and remedy it by a sincere apology. 
There are occasions when charity requires us not to acquiesce in abjection, 
but in such a case one ought the more to take it inwardly to heart for one’s 
private edification. 

Perhaps you will ask what are the most profitable forms of abjection. 
Unquestionably, those most helpful to our own souls, and most acceptable 
to God, are such as come accidentally, or in the natural course of events, 
because we have not chosen them ourselves, but simply accepted God’s 
choice, which is always to be preferred to ours. But if we are constrained to 
choose, the greatest abjections are best; and the greatest is whatever is most 
contrary to one’s individual inclination, so long as it is in conformity with 
one’s vocation; for of a truth our self-will and self-pleasing mars many 
graces. Who can teach any of us truly to say with David, “I had rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of 
ungodliness”?22 None, dear child, save He Who lived and died the scorn of 
men, and the outcast of the people, in order that we might be raised up. I 
have said things here which must seem very hard to contemplate, but, 
believe me, they will become sweet as honey when you try to put them in 
practice. 


Chapter VII 


HOW TO COMBINE DUE CARE FOR A GOOD REPUTATION 
WITH HUMILITY 


PRAISE, honour, and glory are not bestowed on men for ordinary, but for 
extraordinary virtue. By praise we intend to lead men to appreciate the 
excellence of certain individuals; giving them honour is the expression of 
our own esteem for them; and I should say that glory is the combination of 
praise and honour from many persons. If praise and honour are like 
precious stones, glory is as an enamel thereof. Now, as humility forbids us 
to aim at excelling or being preferred to others, it likewise forbids us to aim 
at praise, honour, and glory; but it allows us to give heed, as the Wise Man 
says, to our good name, and that because a good name does not imply any 
one particular excellence, but a general straightforward integrity of purpose, 
which we may recognise in ourselves, and desire to be known as 
possessing, without any breach of humility. Humility might make us 
indifferent even to a good reputation, were it not for charity’s sake; but 
seeing that it is a groundwork of society, and without it we are not merely 
useless but positively harmful to the world, because of the scandal given by 
such a deficiency, therefore charity requires, and humility allows, us to 
desire and to maintain a good reputation with care. 

Moreover, just as the leaves of a tree are valuable, not merely for beauty’s 
sake, but also as a shelter to the tender fruit, so a good reputation, if not in 
itself very important, is still very useful, not only as an embellishment of 
life, but as a protection to our virtues, especially to those which are weakly. 
The necessity for acting up to our reputation, and being what we are 
thought to be, brings a strong though kindly motive power to bear upon a 
generous disposition. Let us foster all our virtues, my daughter, because 
they are pleasing to God, the Chief Aim of all we do. But just as when men 


preserve fruits, they do not only conserve them, but put them into suitable 
vessels, so while Divine Love is the main thing which keeps us in the ways 
of holiness, we may also find help from the effects of a good reputation. But 
it will not do to be over-eager or fanciful about it. Those who are so very 
sensitive about their reputation are like people who are perpetually 
physicking themselves for every carnal ailment; they mean to preserve their 
health, but practically they destroy it; and those who are so very fastidious 
over their good name are apt to lose it entirely, for they become fanciful, 
fretful, and disagreeable, provoking ill-natured remarks. 

As a rule, indifference to insult and slander is a much more effectual 
remedy than resentment, wrath, and vengeance. Slander melts away beneath 
contempt, but indignation seems a sort of acknowledgment of its truth. 
Crocodiles never meddle with any but those who are afraid of them, and 
slander only persists in attacking people who are disturbed by it. 

An excessive fear of losing reputation indicates mistrust as to its 
foundations, which are to be found in a good and true life. Those towns 
where the bridges are built of wood are very uneasy whenever a sign of 
flood appears, but they who possess stone bridges are not anxious unless 
some very unusual storm appears. And so a soul built up on solid Christian 
foundations can afford to despise the outpour of slanderous tongues, but 
those who know themselves to be weak are for ever disturbed and uneasy. 
Be sure, my daughter, that he who seeks to be well thought of by everybody 
will be esteemed by nobody, and those people deserve to be despised who 
are anxious to be highly esteemed by ungodly, unworthy men. 

Reputation, after all, is but a signboard giving notice where virtue dwells, 
and virtue itself is always and everywhere preferable. Therefore, if it is said 
that you are a hypocrite because you are professedly devout, or if you are 
called a coward because you have forgiven an insult, despise all such 
accusations. Such judgments are the utterances of foolish men, and you 
must not give up what is right, even though your reputation suffer, for fruit 
is better than foliage, that is to say, an inward and spiritual gain is worth all 
external gains. We may take a jealous care of our reputation, but not idolise 
it; and while we desire not to displease good men, neither should we seek to 
please those that are evil. A man’s natural adornment is his beard, and a 
woman’s her hair; if either be torn out they may never grow again, but if 
only shaven or shorn, they will grow all the thicker; and in like manner, if 


our reputation be shorn or even shaven by slanderous tongues (of which 
David says, that “with lies they cut like a sharp razor ”2 ), there is no need 
to be disturbed, it will soon spring again, if not brighter, at all events more 
substantial. But if it be lost through our own vices or meanness or evil 
living, it will not be easily restored, because its roots are plucked up. And 
the root of a good name is to be found in virtue and honesty, which will 
always cause it to spring up afresh, however it may be assaulted. If your 
good name suffers from some empty pursuit, some useless habit, some 
unworthy friendship, they must be renounced, for a good name is worth 
more than any such idle indulgence; but if you are blamed or slandered for 
pious practices, earnestness in devotion, or whatever tends to win eternal 
life, then let your slanderers have their way, like dogs that bay at the moon! 
Be sure that, if they should succeed in rousing any evil impression against 
you (clipping the beard of your reputation, as it were), your good name will 
soon revive, and the razor of slander will strengthen your honour, just as the 
pruning-knife strengthens the vine and causes it to bring forth more 
abundant fruit. Let us keep Jesus Christ Crucified always before our eyes; 
let us go on trustfully and simply, but with discretion and wisdom, in His 
Service, and He will take care of our reputation; if He permits us to lose it, 
it will only be to give us better things, and to train us in a holy humility, one 
ounce of which is worth more than a thousand pounds of honour. If we are 
unjustly blamed, let us quietly meet calumny with truth; if calumny 
perseveres, let us persevere in humility; there is no surer shelter for our 
reputation or our soul than the Hand of God. Let us serve Him in good 
report or evil report alike, with S. Paul;4 so that we may cry out with 
David, “For Thy Sake have I suffered reproof, shame hath covered my 
face.”2 

Of course certain crimes, so grievous that no one who can justify himself 
should remain silent, must be excepted; as, too, certain persons whose 
reputation closely affects the edification of others. In this case all 
theologians say that it is right quietly to seek reparation. 


Chapter VIII 


GENTLENESS TOWARDS OTHERS AND REMEDIES 
AGAINST ANGER 


THE holy Chrism, used by the Church according to apostolic tradition, is 
made of olive oil mingled with balm, which, among other things, are 
emblematic of two virtues very specially conspicuous in our Dear Lord 
Himself, and which He has specially commended to us, as though they, 
above all things, drew us to Him and taught us to imitate Him: “Take My 
yoke upon you, and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.” 
Humility makes our lives acceptable to God, meekness makes us acceptable 
to men. Balm, as I said before, sinking to the bottom of all liquids, is a 
figure of humility; and oil, floating as it does to the top, is a figure of 
gentleness and cheerfulness, rising above all things, and excelling all things, 
the very flower of Love, which, so says S. Bernard, comes to perfection 
when it is not merely patient, but gentle and cheerful. Give heed, then, 
daughter, that you keep this mystic chrism of gentleness and humility in 
your heart, for it is a favourite device of the Enemy to make people content 
with a fair outside semblance of these graces, not examining their inner 
hearts, and so fancying themselves to be gentle and humble while they are 
far otherwise. And this is easily perceived, because, in spite of their 
ostentatious gentleness and humility, they are stirred up with pride and 
anger by the smallest wrong or contradiction. There is a popular belief that 
those who take the antidote commonly called “Saint Paul’s gift,”24 do not 
suffer from the viper’s bite, provided, that is, that the remedy be pure; and 
even so true gentleness and humility will avert the burning and swelling 
which contradiction is apt to excite in our hearts. If, when stung by slander 
or ill-nature, we wax proud and swell with anger, it is a proof that our 
gentleness and humility are unreal, and mere artificial show. When the 


Patriarch Joseph sent his brethren back from Egypt to his father’s house, he 
only gave them one counsel, “See that ye fall not out by the way.”28 And so, 
my child, say I to you. This miserable life is but the road to a blessed life; 
do not let us fall out by the way one with another; let us go on with the 
company of our brethren gently, peacefully, and kindly. Most emphatically I 
say it, If possible, fall out with no one, and on no pretext whatever suffer 
your heart to admit anger and passion. S. James says, plainly and 
unreservedly, that “the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” Of course it is a duty to resist evil and to repress the faults of those 
for whom we are responsible, steadily and firmly, but gently and quietly. 
Nothing so stills the elephant when enraged as the sight of a lamb; nor does 
anything break the force of a cannon ball so well as wool. Correction given 
in anger, however tempered by reason, never has so much effect as that 
which is given altogether without anger; for the reasonable soul being 
naturally subject to reason, it is a mere tyranny which subjects it to passion, 
and whereinsoever reason is led by passion it becomes odious, and its just 
rule obnoxious. When a monarch visits a country peaceably the people are 
gratified and flattered; but if the king has to take his armies through the 
land, even on behalf of the public welfare, his visit is sure to be unwelcome 
and harmful, because, however strictly military discipline may be enforced, 
there will always be some mischief done to the people. Just so when reason 
prevails, and administers reproof, correction, and punishment in a calm 
spirit, although it be strict, every one approves and is content; but if reason 
be hindered by anger and vexation (which Saint Augustine calls her 
soldiers) there will be more fear than love, and reason itself will be despised 
and resisted. The same Saint Augustine, writing to Profuturus, says that it is 
better to refuse entrance to any even the least semblance of anger, however 
just; and that because once entered in, it is hard to be got rid of, and what 
was but a little mote soon waxes into a great beam. For if anger tarries till 
night, and the sun goes down upon our wrath (a thing expressly forbidden 
by the Apostle®2 ), there is no longer any way of getting rid of it; it feeds 
upon endless false fancies; for no angry man ever yet but thought his anger 
just. 

Depend upon it, it is better to learn how to live without being angry than 
to imagine one can moderate and control anger lawfully; and if through 


weakness and frailty one is overtaken by it, it is far better to put it away 
forcibly than to parley with it; for give anger ever so little way, and it will 
become master, like the serpent, who easily works in its body wherever it 
can once introduce its head. You will ask how to put away anger. My child, 
when you feel its first movements, collect yourself gently and seriously, not 
hastily or with impetuosity. Sometimes in a law court the officials who 
enforce quiet make more noise than those they affect to hush; and so, if you 
are impetuous in restraining your temper, you will throw your heart into 
worse confusion than before, and, amid the excitement, it will lose all self- 
control. 

Having thus gently exerted yourself, follow the advice which the aged S. 
Augustine gave to a younger Bishop, Auxilius. “Do,” said he, “what a man 
should do.” If you are like the Psalmist, ready to cry out, “Mine eye is 
consumed for very anger,’@! go on to say, “Have mercy upon me, O Lord;” 
so that God may stretch forth His Right Hand and control your wrath. I 
mean, that when we feel stirred with anger, we ought to call upon God for 
help, like the Apostles, when they were tossed about with wind and storm, 
and He is sure to say, “Peace, be still.” But even here I would again warn 
you, that your very prayers against the angry feelings which urge you 
should be gentle, calm, and without vehemence. Remember this rule in 
whatever remedies against anger you may seek. Further, directly you are 
conscious of an angry act, atone for the fault by some speedy act of 
meekness towards the person who excited your anger. It is a sovereign cure 
for untruthfulness to unsay what you have falsely said at once on detecting 
yourself in falsehood; and so, too, it is a good remedy for anger to make 
immediate amends by some opposite act of meekness. There is an old 
saying, that fresh wounds are soonest closed. 

Moreover, when there is nothing to stir your wrath, lay up a store of 
meekness and kindliness, speaking and acting in things great and small as 
gently as possible. Remember that the Bride of the Canticles is described as 
not merely dropping honey, and milk also, from her lips, but as having it 
“under her tongue;”® that is to say, in her heart. So we must not only speak 
gently to our neighbour, but we must be filled, heart and soul, with 
gentleness; and we must not merely seek the sweetness of aromatic honey 
in courtesy and suavity with strangers, but also the sweetness of milk 


among those of our own household and our neighbours; a sweetness terribly 
lacking to some who are as angels abroad and devils at home! 


Chapter IX 


ON GENTLENESS TOWARDS OURSELVES 


ONE important direction in which to exercise gentleness, is with respect to 
ourselves, never growing irritated with one’s self or one’s imperfections; for 
although it is but reasonable that we should be displeased and grieved at our 
own faults, yet ought we to guard against a bitter, angry, or peevish feeling 
about them. Many people fall into the error of being angry because they 
have been angry, vexed because they have given way to vexation, thus 
keeping up a chronic state of irritation, which adds to the evil of what is 
past, and prepares the way for a fresh fall on the first occasion. Moreover, 
all this anger and irritation against one’s self fosters pride, and springs 
entirely from self-love, which is disturbed and fretted by its own 
imperfection. What we want is a quiet, steady, firm displeasure at our own 
faults. A judge gives sentence more effectually speaking deliberately and 
calmly than if he be impetuous and passionate (for in the latter case he 
punishes not so much the actual faults before him, but what they appear to 
him to be); and so we can chasten ourselves far better by a quiet stedfast 
repentance, than by eager hasty ways of penitence, which, in fact, are 
proportioned not by the weight of our faults, but according to our feelings 
and inclinations. Thus one man who specially aims at purity will be 
intensely vexed with himself at some very trifling fault against it, while he 
looks upon some gross slander of which he has been guilty as a mere 
laughing matter. On the other hand, another will torment himself painfully 
over some slight exaggeration, while he altogether overlooks some serious 
offence against purity; and so on with other things. All this arises solely 
because men do not judge themselves by the light of reason, but under the 
influence of passion. 

Believe me, my daughter, as a parent’s tender affectionate remonstrance 
has far more weight with his child than anger and sternness, so, when we 


judge our own heart guilty, if we treat it gently, rather in a spirit of pity than 
anger, encouraging it to amendment, its repentance will be much deeper and 
more lasting than if stirred up in vehemence and wrath. 

For instance:—Let me suppose that I am specially seeking to conquer 
vanity, and yet that I have fallen conspicuously into that sin;—instead of 
taking myself to task as abominable and wretched, for breaking so many 
resolutions, calling myself unfit to lift up my eyes to Heaven, as disloyal, 
faithless, and the like, I would deal pitifully and quietly with myself. “Poor 
heart! so soon fallen again into the snare! Well now, rise up again bravely 
and fall no more. Seek God’s Mercy, hope in Him, ask Him to keep you 
from falling again, and begin to tread the pathway of humility afresh. We 
must be more on our guard henceforth.” Such a course will be the surest 
way to making a stedfast substantial resolution against the special fault, to 
which should be added any external means suitable, and the advice of one’s 
director. If any one does not find this gentle dealing sufficient, let him use 
sterner self-rebuke and admonition, provided only, that whatever 
indignation he may rouse against himself, he finally works it all up to a 
tender loving trust in God, treading in the footsteps of that great penitent 
who cried out to his troubled soul: “Why art thou so vexed, O my soul, and 
why art thou so disquieted within me? O put thy trust in God, for I will yet 
thank Him, Which is the help of my countenance, and my God.”® 

So then, when you have fallen, lift up your heart in quietness, humbling 
yourself deeply before God by reason of your frailty, without marvelling 
that you fell;—there is no cause to marvel because weakness is weak, or 
infirmity infirm. Heartily lament that you should have offended God, and 
begin anew to cultivate the lacking grace, with a very deep trust in His 
Mercy, and with a bold, brave heart. 


Chapter X 


WE MUST ATTEND TO THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 
CAREFULLY, BUT WITHOUT EAGERNESS OR OVER- 
ANXIETY 


THE care and diligence due to our ordinary business are very different from 
solicitude, anxiety and restlessness. The Angels care for our salvation and 
seek it diligently, but they are wholly free from anxiety and solicitude, for, 
whereas care and diligence naturally appertain to their love, anxiety would 
be wholly inconsistent with their happiness; for although care and diligence 
can go hand in hand with calmness and peace, those angelic properties 
could not unite with solicitude or anxiety, much less with over-eagerness. 

Therefore, my daughter, be careful and diligent in all your affairs; God, 
Who commits them to you, wills you to give them your best attention; but 
strive not to be anxious and solicitous, that is to say, do not set about your 
work with restlessness and excitement, and do not give way to bustle and 
eagerness in what you do;—every form of excitement affects both judgment 
and reason, and hinders a right performance of the very thing which excites 
us. 

Our Lord, rebuking Martha, said, “Thou art careful and troubled about 
many things.”84 If she had been simply careful, she would not have been 
troubled, but giving way to disquiet and anxiety, she grew eager and 
troubled, and for that our Lord reproved her. The rivers which flow gently 
through our plains bear barges of rich merchandise, and the gracious rains 
which fall softly on the land fertilise it to bear the fruits of the earth;—but 
when the rivers swell into torrents, they hinder commerce and devastate the 
country, and violent storms and tempests do the like. No work done with 
impetuosity and excitement was ever well done, and the old proverb, “Make 
haste slowly,” is a good one,22 Solomon says, “There is one that laboureth 


and taketh pains, and maketh haste, and is so much the more behind;”®© we 
are always soon enough when we do well. The bumble bee makes far more 
noise and is more bustling than the honey bee, but it makes nought save 
wax—no honey; just so those who are restless and eager, or full of noisy 
solicitude, never do much or well. Flies harass us less by what they do than 
by reason of their multitude, and so great matters give us less disturbance 
than a multitude of small affairs. Accept the duties which come upon you 
quietly, and try to fulfil them methodically, one after another. If you attempt 
to do everything at once, or with confusion, you will only cumber yourself 
with your own exertions, and by dint of perplexing your mind you will 
probably be overwhelmed and accomplish nothing. 

In all your affairs lean solely on God’s Providence, by means of which 
alone your plans can succeed. Meanwhile, on your part work on in quiet co- 
operation with Him, and then rest satisfied that if you have trusted entirely 
to Him you will always obtain such a measure of success as is most 
profitable for you, whether it seems so or not to your own individual 
judgment. 

Imitate a little child, whom one sees holding tight with one hand to its 
father, while with the other it gathers strawberries or blackberries from the 
wayside hedge. Even so, while you gather and use this world’s goods with 
one hand, always let the other be fast in your Heavenly Father’s Hand, and 
look round from time to time to make sure that He is satisfied with what 
you are doing, at home or abroad. Beware of letting go, under the idea of 
making or receiving more—if He forsakes you, you will fall to the ground 
at the first step. When your ordinary work or business is not specially 
engrossing, let your heart be fixed more on God than on it; and if the work 
be such as to require your undivided attention, then pause from time to time 
and look to God, even as navigators who make for the haven they would 
attain, by looking up at the heavens rather than down upon the deeps on 
which they sail. So doing, God will work with you, in you, and for you, and 
your work will be blessed. 


Chapter XI 


ON OBEDIENCE 


LOVE alone leads to perfection, but the three chief means for acquiring it 
are obedience, chastity, and poverty. Obedience is a consecration of the 
heart, chastity of the body, and poverty of all worldly goods to the Love and 
Service of God. These are the three members of the Spiritual Cross, and all 
three must be raised upon the fourth, which is humility. I am not going here 
to speak of these three virtues as solemn vows, which only concern 
religious, nor even as ordinary vows, although when sought under the 
shelter of a vow all virtues receive an enhanced grace and merit; but it is not 
necessary for perfection that they should be undertaken as vows, so long as 
they are practised diligently. The three vows solemnly taken put a man into 
the state of perfection, whereas a diligent observance thereof brings him to 
perfection. For, observe, there is a great difference between the state of 
perfection and perfection itself, inasmuch as all prelates and religious are in 
the former, although unfortunately it is too obvious that by no means all 
attain to the latter. Let us then endeavour to practise these three virtues, 
according to our several vocations, for although we are not thereby called to 
a state of perfection, we may attain through them to perfection itself, and of 
a truth we are all bound to practise them, although not all after the same 
manner. 

There are two kinds of obedience, one necessary, the other voluntary. The 
first includes a humble obedience to your ecclesiastical superiors, whether 
Pope, Bishop, Curate, or those commissioned by them. You are likewise 
bound to obey your civil superiors, king and magistrates; as also your 
domestic superiors, father, mother, master or mistress. Such obedience is 
called necessary, because no one can free himself from the duty of obeying 
these superiors, God having appointed them severally to bear rule over us. 
Therefore do you obey their commands as of right, but if you would be 


perfect, follow their counsels, and even their wishes as far as charity and 
prudence will allow: obey as to things acceptable; as when they bid you eat, 
or take recreation, for although there may be no great virtue in obedience in 
such a case, there is great harm in disobedience. Obey in things indifferent, 
as concerning questions of dress, coming and going, singing or keeping 
silence, for herein is a very laudable obedience. Obey in things hard, 
disagreeable and inconvenient, and therein lies a very perfect obedience. 
Moreover, obey quietly, without answering again, promptly, without delay, 
cheerfully, without reluctance; and, above all, render a loving obedience for 
His Sake Who became obedient even to the death of the Cross for our sake; 
Who, as Saint Bernard says, chose rather to resign His Life than His 
Obedience. 

If you would acquire a ready obedience to superiors, accustom yourself 
to yield to your equals, giving way to their opinions where nothing wrong is 
involved, without arguing or peevishness; and adapt yourself easily to the 
wishes of your inferiors as far as you reasonably can, and forbear the 
exercise of stern authority so long as they do well. 

It is a mistake for those who find it hard to pay a willing obedience to 
their natural superiors to suppose that if they were professed religious they 
would find it easy to obey. 

Voluntary obedience is such as we undertake by our own choice, and 
which is not imposed by others. Persons do not choose their own King or 
Bishop, or parents—often not even their husband; but most people choose 
their confessor or director. And whether a person takes a vow of obedience 
to him (as Saint Theresa, beyond her formal vow to the Superior of her 
Order, bound herself by a simple vow to obey Father Gratian), or without 
any vow they resolve to obey their chosen spiritual guide, all such 
obedience is voluntary, because it depends upon our own will. 

Obedience to lawful superiors is regulated by their official claims. Thus, 
in all public and legal matters, we are bound to obey our King; in 
ecclesiastical matters, our Bishop; in domestic matters, our father, master or 
husband; and in personal matters which concern the soul, our confessor or 
Spiritual guide. 

Seek to be directed in your religious exercises by your spiritual father, 
because thereby they will have double grace and virtue;—that which is 
inherent in that they are devout, and that which comes by reason of the 


spirit of obedience in which they are performed. Blessed indeed are the 
obedient, for God will never permit them to go astray. 


Chapter XII 


ON PURITY 


PURITY is the lily among virtues—by it men approach to the Angels. 
There is no beauty without purity, and human purity is chastity. We speak of 
the chaste as honest, and of the loss of purity as dishonour; purity is an 
intact thing, its converse is corruption. In a word, its special glory is in the 
spotless whiteness of soul and body. 

No unlawful pleasures are compatible with chastity; the pure heart is like 
the mother of pearl which admits no drop of water save that which comes 
from Heaven,—it is closed to every attraction save such as are sanctified by 
holy matrimony. Close your heart to every questionable tenderness or 
delight, guard against all that is unprofitable though it may be lawful, and 
strive to avoid unduly fixing your heart even on that which in itself is right 
and good. 

Every one has great need of this virtue: those living in widowhood need a 
brave chastity not only to forego present and future delights, but to resist 
the memories of the past, with which a happy married life naturally fills the 
imagination, softening and weakening the will. Saint Augustine lauds the 
purity of his beloved Alipius, who had altogether forgotten and despised the 
carnal pleasures in which his youth was passed. While fruits are whole, you 
may store them up securely, some in straw, some in sand or amid their own 
foliage, but once bruised there is no means of preserving them save with 
sugar or honey. Even so the purity which has never been tampered with 
may well be preserved to the end, but when once that has ceased to exist 
nothing can ensure its existence but the genuine devotion, which, as I have 
often said, is the very honey and sugar of the mind. 

The unmarried need a very simple sensitive purity, which will drive away 
all over-curious thoughts, and teach them to despise all merely sensual 
satisfactions. The young are apt to imagine that of which they are ignorant 


to be wondrous sweet, and as the foolish moth hovers around a light, and, 
persisting in coming too near, perishes in its inquisitive folly, so they perish 
through their unwise approach to forbidden pleasures. And married people 
need a watchful purity whereby to keep God ever before them, and to seek 
all earthly happiness and delight through Him Alone, ever remembering 
that He has sanctified the state of holy matrimony by making it the type of 
His own union with the Church. 

The Apostle says, “Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord:”84 by which holiness he means purity. Of 
a truth, my daughter, without purity no one can ever see God;88 nor can any 
hope to dwell in His tabernacle except he lead an uncorrupt life;®2 and our 
Blessed Lord Himself has promised the special blessing of beholding Him 
to those that are pure in heart. 


Chapter XIII 


HOW TO MAINTAIN PURITY 


BE exceedingly quick in turning aside from the slightest thing leading to 
impurity, for it is an evil which approaches stealthily, and in which the very 
smallest beginnings are apt to grow rapidly. It is always easier to fly from 
such evils than to cure them. 

Human bodies are like glasses, which cannot come into collision without 
risk of breaking; or to fruits, which, however fresh and ripe, are damaged 
by pressure. Never permit any one to take any manner of foolish liberty 
with you, since, although there may be no evil intention, the perfectness of 
purity is injured thereby. 

Purity has its source in the heart, but it is in the body that its material 
results take shape, and therefore it may be forfeited both by the exterior 
senses and by the thoughts and desires of the heart. All lack of modesty in 
seeing, hearing, speaking, smelling, or touching, is impurity, especially 
when the heart takes pleasure therein. S. Paul says without any hesitation 
that impurity and uncleanness, or foolish and unseemly talking, are not to 
be “so much as named”22 among Christians. The bee not only shuns all 
carrion, but abhors and flies far from the faintest smell proceeding 
therefrom. The Bride of the Canticles is represented with “hands dropping 
with myrrh.”2! a preservative against all corruption; her “lips are like a 
thread of scarlet,” the type of modest words;22 her eyes are “dove’s eyes,”22 
clear and soft; her “nose is as the tower of Lebanon which looketh towards 
Damascus”4 an incorruptible wood; her ears are hung with earrings of pure 
gold;22 and even so the devout soul should be pure, honest and transparent 
in hand, lip, eye, ear, and the whole body. 

Remember that there are things which blemish perfect purity, without 
being in themselves downright acts of impurity. Anything which tends to 


lessen its intense sensitiveness, or to cast the slightest shadow over it, is of 
this nature; and all evil thoughts or foolish acts of levity or heedlessness are 
as steps towards the most direct breaches of the law of chastity. Avoid the 
society of persons who are wanting in purity, especially if they are bold, as 
indeed impure people always are. If a foul animal licks the sweet almond 
tree its fruit becomes bitter; and so a corrupt pestilential man can scarcely 
hold communication with others, whether men or women, without 
damaging their perfect purity—their very glance is venomous, and their 
breath blighting like the basilisk. On the other hand, seek out good and pure 
men, read and ponder holy things; for the Word of God is pure, and it will 
make those pure who study it: wherefore David likens it to gold and 
precious stones.22 Always abide close to Jesus Christ Crucified, both 
spiritually in meditation and actually in Holy Communion; for as all those 
who sleep upon the plant called Agnus castus become pure and chaste, so, if 
you rest your heart upon Our Dear Lord, the Very Lamb, Pure and 
Immaculate, you will find that soon both heart and soul will be purified of 
all spot or stain. 


Chapter XIV 


ON POVERTY OF SPIRIT AMID RICHES 


“BLESSED are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of God;”24 and 
if so, woe be to the rich in spirit, for theirs must be the bitterness of hell. By 
rich in spirit I mean him whose riches engross his mind, or whose mind is 
buried in his riches. He is poor in spirit whose heart is not filled with the 
love of riches, whose mind is not set upon them. The halcyon builds its nest 
like a ball, and leaving but one little aperture in the upper part, launches it 
on the sea, so secure and impenetrable, that the waves carry it along without 
any water getting in, and it floats on the sea, superior, so to say, to the 
waves. And this, my child, is what your heart should be—open only to 
heaven, impenetrable to riches and earthly treasures. If you have them, keep 
your heart from attaching itself to them; let it maintain a higher level, and 
amidst riches be as though you had none,—superior to them. Do not let that 
mind which is the likeness of God cleave to mere earthly goods; let it 
always be raised above them, not sunk in them. 

There is a wide difference between having poison and being poisoned. 
All apothecaries have poisons ready for special uses, but they are not 
consequently poisoned, because the poison is only in their shop, not in 
themselves; and so you may possess riches without being poisoned by 
them, so long as they are in your house or purse only, and not in your heart. 
It is the Christian’s privilege to be rich in material things, and poor in 
attachment to them, thereby having the use of riches in this world and the 
merit of poverty in the next. 

Of a truth, my daughter, no one will ever own themselves to be 
avaricious;—every one denies this contemptible vice:—men excuse 
themselves on the plea of providing for their children, or plead the duty of 
prudent forethought:—they never have too much, there is always some 
good reason for accumulating more; and even the most avaricious of men 


not only do not own to being such, but sincerely believe that they are not; 
and that because avarice is as a strong fever which is all the less felt as it 
rages most fiercely. Moses saw that sacred fire which burnt the bush 
without consuming it,2® but the profane fire of avarice acts precisely the 
other way,—it consumes the miser, but without burning, for, amid its most 
intense heat, he believes himself to be deliciously cool, and imagines his 
insatiable thirst to be merely natural and right. 

If you long earnestly, anxiously, and persistently after what you do not 
possess, it is all very well to say that you do not wish to get it unfairly, but 
you are all the time guilty of avarice. He who longs eagerly and anxiously 
to drink, though it may be water only, thereby indicates that he is feverish. I 
hardly think we can say that it is lawful to wish lawfully to possess that 
which is another’s:—so doing we surely wish our own gain at the expense 
of that other? and he who possesses anything lawfully, surely has more right 
to possess it, than we to obtain it? Why should we desire that which is his? 
Even were the wish lawful, it is not charitable, for we should not like other 
men to desire what we possess, however lawfully. This was Ahab’s sin 
when he sought to acquire Naboth’s vineyard by lawful purchase, when 
Naboth lawfully desired to keep it himself;—he coveted it eagerly, 
continually, and anxiously, and so doing he displeased God.22 

Do not allow yourself to wish for that which is your neighbour’s until he 
wishes to part with it,—then his wish will altogether justify yours,—and I 
am quite willing that you should add to your means and possessions, 
provided it be not merely with strict justice, but kindly and charitably done. 
If you cleave closely to your possessions, and are cumbered with them, 
setting your heart and thoughts upon them, and restlessly anxious lest you 
should suffer loss, then, believe me, you are still somewhat feverish;—for 
fever patients drink the water we give them with an eagerness and 
satisfaction not common to those who are well. 

It is not possible to take great pleasure in anything without becoming 
attached to it. If you lose property, and find yourself grievously afflicted at 
the loss, you may be sure that you were warmly attached to it;—there is no 
surer proof of affection for the thing lost than our sorrow at its loss. 

Therefore, do not fix your longings on anything which you do not 
possess; do not let your heart rest in that which you have; do not grieve 


overmuch at the losses which may happen to you;—and then you may 
reasonably believe that although rich in fact, you are not so in affection, but 
that you are poor in spirit, and therefore blessed, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is yours. 


Chapter XV 


HOW TO EXERCISE REAL POVERTY, ALTHOUGH 
ACTUALLY RICH 


THE painter Parrhasius drew an ingenious and imaginative representation 
of the Athenians, ascribing sundry opposite qualities to them, calling them 
at once capricious, irascible, unjust, inconstant, courteous, merciful, 
compassionate, haughty, vain-glorious, humble, boastful, and cowardly;— 
and for my part, dear daughter, I would fain see united in your heart both 
riches and poverty, a great care and a great contempt for temporal things. 

Do you take much greater pains than is the wont of worldly men to make 
your riches useful and fruitful? Are not the gardeners of a prince more 
diligent in cultivating and beautifying the royal gardens than if they were 
their own? Wherefore? Surely because these gardens are the king’s, to 
whom his gardeners would fain render an acceptable service. My child, our 
possessions are not ours,—God has given them to us to cultivate, that we 
may make them fruitful and profitable in His Service, and so doing we shall 
please Him. And this we must do more earnestly than worldly men, for they 
look carefully after their property out of self-love, and we must work for the 
love of God. Now self-love is a restless, anxious, over-eager love, and so 
the work done on its behalf is troubled, vexatious, and unsatisfactory;— 
whereas the love of God is calm, peaceful, and tranquil, and so the work 
done for its sake, even in worldly things, is gentle, trustful, and quiet. Let us 
take such a quiet care to preserve, and even when practicable to increase, 
our temporal goods, according to the duties of our position,—this is 
acceptable to God for His Love’s Sake. 

But beware that you be not deceived by self-love, for sometimes it 
counterfeits the Love of God so cleverly that you may mistake one for the 
other. To avoid this, and to prevent a due care for your temporal interests 


from degenerating into avarice, it is needful often to practise a real poverty 
amid the riches with which God has endowed you. 

To this end always dispose of a part of your means by giving them 
heartily to the poor; you impoverish yourself by whatever you give away. It 
is true that God will restore it to you, not only in the next world, but in this, 
for nothing brings so much temporal prosperity as free almsgiving, but 
meanwhile, you are sensibly poorer for what you give. Truly that is a holy 
and rich poverty which results from almsgiving. 

Love the poor and poverty,—this love will make you truly poor, since, as 
Holy Scripture says, we become like to that we love.122 Love makes lovers 
equal. “Who is weak and I am not weak?”!2! says St. Paul? He might have 
said, Who is poor and I am not poor? for it was love which made him like 
to those he loved; and so, if you love the poor, you will indeed share their 
poverty, and be poor like them. 

And if you love the poor, seek them out, take pleasure in bringing them to 
your home, and in going to theirs, talk freely with them, and be ready to 
meet them, whether in Church or elsewhere. Let your tongue be poor with 
them in converse, but let your hands be rich to distribute out of your 
abundance. Are you prepared to go yet further, my child? not to stop at 
being poor like the poor, but even poorer still? The servant is not so great as 
his lord; do you be the servant of the poor, tend their sickbed with your own 
hands, be their cook, their needlewoman. O my daughter, such servitude is 
more glorious than royalty! How touchingly S. Louis, one of the greatest of 
kings, fulfilled this duty; serving the poor in their own houses, and daily 
causing three to eat at his own table, often himself eating the remains of 
their food in his loving humility. In his frequent visits to the hospitals he 
would select those afflicted with the most loathsome diseases, ulcers, 
cancer, and the like; and these he would tend, kneeling down and bare- 
headed, beholding the Saviour of the world in them, and cherishing them 
with all the tenderness of a mother’s love. Saint Elizabeth of Hungary used 
to mix freely with the poor, and liked to dress in their homely garments 
amid her gay ladies. Surely these royal personages were poor amid their 
riches and rich in poverty. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. In the 
Day of Judgment the King of prince and peasant will say to them, “I was an 


hungred, and ye gave Me meat, I was naked, and ye clothed Me; come, 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.”122 

Everybody finds themselves sometimes deficient in what they need, and 
put to inconvenience. A guest whom we would fain receive honorably 
arrives, and we cannot entertain him as we would; we want our costly 
apparel in one place, and it all happens to be somewhere else: all the wine 
in our cellar suddenly turns sour: we find ourselves accidentally in some 
country place where everything is wanting, room, bed, food, attendance: in 
short, the richest people may easily be without something they want, and 
that is practically to suffer poverty. Accept such occurrences cheerfully, 
rejoice in them, bear them willingly. 

Again, if you are impoverished much or little by unforeseen events, such 
as storm, flood, fire, drought, theft, or lawsuit; then is the real time to 
practise poverty, accepting the loss quietly, and adapting yourself patiently 
to your altered circumstances. Esau and Jacob both came to their father with 
hairy hands,123 but the hair on Jacob’s hands did not grow from his skin, 
and could be torn off without pain; while that on Esau’s hands being the 
natural growth of his skin, he would have cried out and resisted if any one 
had torn it off. So if our possessions are very close to our heart, and storm 
or thief tear them away, we shall break forth in impatient murmurs and 
lamentations. But if we only cleave to them with that solicitude which God 
wills us to have, and not with our whole heart, we shall see them rent away 
without losing our sense of calmness. This is just the difference between the 
clothing of men and beasts; the beast’s clothing grows on its flesh, and 
man’s is only laid on so that it may be laid aside at will. 


Chapter XVI 


HOW TO POSSESS A RICH SPIRIT AMID REAL POVERTY 


BUT if you are really poor, my daughter, for God’s Sake be so in spirit; 
make a virtue of necessity, and turn that precious stone poverty to its true 
value. The brilliancy thereof is not perceived in this world, but nevertheless 
it is very great. 

Patience then! you are in good company. Our Dear Lord, Our Lady, the 
Apostles, numberless Saints, both men and women, were poor, and 
although they might have been rich, disdained to be so. How many great 
ones of this world have gone through many difficulties to seek holy poverty 
amid hospitals and cloisters! What pains they took to find it, let S. Alexis, 
S. Paula, S. Paulinus, S. Angela, and many another witness; whereas to you, 
my child, it has come unasked—you have met poverty without seeking it— 
do you then embrace it as the beloved friend of Jesus Christ, Who was born, 
lived and died in poverty, and cherished it all His Life. 

There are two great privileges connected with your poverty, through 
which you may acquire great merit. First, it is not your own choice, but 
God’s Will alone, which has made you poor. Now, whatever we accept 
simply because it is God’s Will is acceptable in His Sight, so long as we 
accept it heartily and out of love:—the less of self the more of God,—and a 
singlehearted acceptance of God’s Will purifies any suffering very greatly. 

The second privilege is, that this poverty is so very poor. There is a be- 
praised, caressed poverty, so petted and cared for, that it can hardly be 
called poor like the despised, contemned, neglected poverty which also 
exists. Now, most secular poverty is of this last kind, for those who are 
involuntarily poor, and cannot help themselves, are not much thought of, 
and for that very reason their poverty is poorer than that of religious, 
although religious poverty has a very special and excellent grace, through 
the intention and the vow by which it is accepted. 


Do not complain then of your poverty, my daughter,—we only complain 
of that which is unwelcome, and if poverty is unwelcome to you, you are no 
longer poor in spirit. Do not fret under such assistance as is needful; therein 
lies one great grace of poverty. It were overambitious to aim at being poor 
without suffering any inconvenience, in other words, to have the credit of 
poverty and the convenience of riches. 

Do not be ashamed of being poor, or of asking alms. Receive what is 
given you with humility, and accept a refusal meekly. Frequently call to 
mind Our Lady’s journey into Egypt with her Holy Child, and of all the 
poverty, contempt and suffering they endured. If you follow their example 
you will indeed be rich amid your poverty. 


Chapter XVII 


ON FRIENDSHIP: EVIL AND FRIVOLOUS FRIENDSHIP 


FOREMOST among the soul’s affections is love. Love is the ruler of every 
motion of the heart; drawing all to itself, and making us like to that we love. 
Beware, then, my daughter, of harbouring any evil affection, or you too will 
become evil. And friendship is the most dangerous of all affections, because 
any other love may exist without much mental communication, but as 
friendship is founded thereon, it is hardly possible to be closely bound by 
its ties to any one without sharing in his qualities. 

All love is not friendship, for one may love without any return, and 
friendship implies mutual love. Further, those who are bound by such 
affection must be conscious that it is reciprocal,—otherwise there may be 
love but not friendship; and moreover, there must be something 
communicated between the friends as a solid foundation of friendship. 

Friendship varies according to these communications, and they vary 
according to that which people have to communicate. If men share false and 
vain things, their friendship will be false and vain; if that which is good and 
true, their friendship will be good and true, and the better that which is the 
staple of the bond, so much the better will the friendship be. That honey is 
best which is culled from the choicest flowers, and so friendship built upon 
the highest and purest intercommunion is the best. And just as a certain 
kind of honey brought from Pontus is poisonous, being made from aconite, 
so that those who eat it lose their senses, so the friendship which is based on 
unreal or evil grounds will itself be hollow and worthless. 

Mere sensual intercourse is not worthy of the name of friendship; and 
were there nothing more in married love it would not deserve to bear the 
name; but inasmuch as that involves the participation of life, industry, 
possessions, affections, and an unalterable fidelity, marriage, when rightly 
understood, is a very real and holy friendship. 


Whatever is founded on mere sensuality, vanity, or frivolity, is unworthy 
to be called friendship. I mean such attractions as are purely external; a 
Sweet voice, personal beauty, and the cleverness or outward show which 
have great weight with some. You will often hear women and young people 
unhesitatingly decide that such an one is very delightful, very admirable, 
because he is good-looking, well-dressed, sings, or dances, or talks well. 
Even charlatans esteem the wittiest clown amongst them as their best man. 
But all these things are purely sensual, and the connections built on such 
foundation must be vain and frivolous, more fitly to be called trifling than 
friendship. They spring up chiefly among young people, who are easily 
fascinated by personal attractions, dress, and gossip—friendships in which 
the tailor and hairdresser have the chief part. How can such friendships be 
other than shortlived, melting away like snow wreaths in the sun! 


Chapter XVIII 


ON FRIVOLOUS ATTACHMENTS 


SUCH foolish attachments between man and woman without any 
matrimonial intentions as are called amourettes,—mere abortions, or rather 
phantoms of friendship,—must not, idle and empty as they are, profane the 
name of friendship or love. Yet such frivolous, contemptible attractions 
often snare the hearts of both men and women, and although they may end 
in downright sin, there is no such intention on the part of their victims, who 
consciously do but yield to foolish trifling and toying. Some such have no 
object beyond the actual indulgence of a passing inclination; others are 
excited by vanity, which takes pleasure in captivating hearts; some are 
stimulated by a combination of both these motives. But all such friendships 
are evil, hollow, and vain; evil, in that they often lead to sinful deeds, and 
draw the heart from God, and from the husband or wife who is its lawful 
owner; hollow, in that they are baseless and without root; vain, in that 
neither gain, honour, nor satisfaction can come from such. On the contrary, 
nothing comes of them but a loss of time and credit, and unreasoning 
excitement, mistrust, jealousy, and perturbation. 

S. Gregory Nazianzen speaks very wisely on this subject, admonishing 
vain women, and his words are equally applicable to men:—“Your natural 
beauty will suffice your husband, but if it is exhibited to all, like a net 
spread before birds, what will be the end? You will be taken by whoever 
admires you, looks and glances will be exchanged, smiles and tender words, 
at first hesitatingly exchanged, but soon more boldly given and received. 
Far be it from me to describe the end, but this much I will say, nothing said 
or done by young men and women under such circumstances but is 
perilous. One act of levity leads to another, as the links in a chain.” They 
who tamper with such things will fall into the trap. They fancy that they 
only mean to amuse themselves, but will not go too far. Little you know, 


forsooth! The tiny spark will burst into a flame, and, overpowering your 
heart, it will reduce your good resolutions to ashes, and your reputation to 
smoke. “Who will pity a charmer that is bitten with a serpent?” asks the 
Wise Man;224 and with him I ask, Do you, in your folly, imagine that you 
can lightly handle love as you please? You think to trifle with it, but it will 
sting you cruelly, and then every one will mock you, and laugh at your 
foolish pretension to harbour a venomous serpent in your bosom, which has 
poisoned and lost alike your honour and your soul. What fatal blindness this 
to stake all that is most precious to man! Yes, I say it advisedly, for God 
desires to have us only for the sake of our soul, or the soul through our will, 
and our will for love’s sake. Surely we have not by any means a sufficient 
store of love to offer God, and yet in our madness and folly we lavish and 
waste it on vain frivolous objects, as though we had enough and to spare. 
Our Dear Lord, Who demands nought save our love in return for our 
creation, preservation and redemption, will require a strict account of the 
senseless way in which we have frittered and wasted it. If He will call us to 
account for idle words, how will it be with respect to idle, foolish, 
pernicious friendships? Husbandmen know that the walnut tree is very 
harmful in a vineyard or field, because it absorbs the fatness of the land and 
draws it away from the other crops; its thick foliage overshadows and 
deprives them of sunshine; and, moreover, it attracts passers-by, who tread 
down and spoil all that is around while striving to gather its fruit. So with 
these foolish love affairs and the soul; they engross it, so that it is unable to 
bring forth good works; their superfluous foliage—flirtations, dallyings and 
idle talk—consume profitable time; and, moreover, they lead to so many 
temptations, distractions, suspicions, and the like, that the heart becomes 
altogether crushed and spoiled. Such follies not only banish Heavenly Love, 
they likewise drive out the fear of God, enervate the mind, and damage 
reputation. They may be the plaything of courts, but assuredly they are as a 
plague spot of the heart.122 


Chapter XIX 


OF REAL FRIENDSHIP 


DO you, my child, love every one with the pure love of charity, but have no 
friendship save with those whose intercourse is good and true, and the purer 
the bond which unites you so much higher will your friendship be. If your 
intercourse is based on science it is praiseworthy, still more if it arises from 
a participation in goodness, prudence, justice and the like; but if the bond of 
your mutual liking be charity, devotion and Christian perfection, God 
knows how very precious a friendship it is! Precious because it comes from 
God, because it tends to God, because God is the link that binds you, 
because it will last for ever in Him. Truly it is a blessed thing to love on 
earth as we hope to love in Heaven, and to begin that friendship here which 
is to endure for ever there. I am not now speaking of simple charity, a love 
due to all mankind, but of that spiritual friendship which binds souls 
together, leading them to share devotions and spiritual interests, so as to 
have but one mind between them. Such as these may well cry out, “Behold, 
how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity!”10& 
Even so, for the “precious ointment” of devotion trickles continually from 
one heart to the other, so that truly we may say that to such friendship the 
Lord promises His Blessing and life for evermore. To my mind all other 
friendship is but as a shadow with respect to this, its links mere fragile glass 
compared to the golden bond of true devotion. Do you form no other 
friendships. I say “form,” because you have no right to cast aside or neglect 
the natural bonds which draw you to relations, connexions, benefactors or 
neighbours. My rules apply to those you deliberately choose to make. There 
are some who will tell you that you should avoid all special affection or 
friendship, as likely to engross the heart, distract the mind, excite jealousy, 
and what not. But they are confusing things. They have read in the works of 
saintly and devout writers that individual friendships and special intimacies 


are a great hindrance in the religious life, and therefore they suppose it to be 
the same with all the world, which is not at all the case. Whereas in a well- 
regulated community every one’s aim is true devotion, there is no need for 
individual intercourse, which might exceed due limits;—in the world those 
who aim at a devout life require to be united one with another by a holy 
friendship, which excites, stimulates and encourages them in well-doing. 
Just as men traversing a plain have no need to hold one another up, as they 
have who are amid slippery mountain paths, so religious do not need the 
stay of individual friendships; but those who are living in the world require 
such for strength and comfort amid the difficulties which beset them. In the 
world all have not one aim, one mind, and therefore we must take to us 
congenial friends, nor is there any undue partiality in such attachments, 
which are but as the separation of good from evil, the sheep from the goats, 
the bee from the drone—a necessary separation. 

No one can deny that our Dear Lord loved S. John, Lazarus, Martha, 
Magdalene, with a specially tender friendship, since we are told so in Holy 
Scripture; and we know that S. Paul dearly loved S. Mark, S. Petronilla, as 
S. Paul Timothy and Thecla.424 S$. Gregory Nazianzen boasts continually of 
his friendship with the great S. Basil, of which he says: “It seemed as 
though with two bodies we had but one soul, and if we may not believe 
those who say that all things are in all else, at least one must affirm that we 
were two in one, and one in two—the only object that both had being to 
grow in holiness, and to mould our present life to our future hopes, thereby 
forsaking this mortal world before our death.” And S. Augustine says that 
S. Ambrose loved S. Monica by reason of her many virtues, and that she in 
return loved him as an Angel of God. 

What need to affirm so unquestionable a fact! S. Jerome, S. Augustine, S. 
Gregory, S. Bernard, and all the most notable servants of God, have had 
special friendships, which in nowise hindered their perfection. S. Paul, in 
describing evil men, says that they were “without natural affection,”1@ i.e. 
without friendship. And S. Thomas, in common with other philosophers, 
acknowledges that friendship is a virtue, and he certainly means individual 
friendships, because he says that we cannot bestow perfect friendship on 
many persons. So we see that the highest grace does not lie in being without 
friendships, but in having none which are not good, holy and true. 





Chapter XX 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TRUE AND FALSE 
FRIENDSHIP 


TAKE notice, my child, that the honey of Heraclyum, which is so 
poisonous, altogether resembles that which is wholesome, and there is great 
danger of mistaking one for the other, or of mixing them, for the virtue of 
one would not counteract the harmfulness of the other. We must be on our 
guard not to be deceived in making friendships, especially between persons 
of the opposite sexes, for not unfrequently Satan deludes those who love 
one another. They may begin with a virtuous affection, but if discretion be 
lacking, frivolity will creep in, and then sensuality, till their love becomes 
carnal: even in spiritual love there is a danger if people are not on the 
watch, although it is not so easy to be deluded therein, inasmuch as the very 
purity and transparency of spiritual affection show Satan’s stains more 
promptly. Consequently, when he seeks to interpose, he does it stealthily, 
and strives to insinuate impurity almost imperceptibly. 

You may distinguish between worldly friendship and that which is good 
and holy, just as one distinguishes that poisonous honey from what is good 
—it is sweeter to the taste than ordinary honey, owing to the aconite 
infused;—and so worldly friendship is profuse in honeyed words, 
passionate endearments, commendations of beauty and sensual charms, 
while true friendship speaks a simple honest language, lauding nought save 
the Grace of God, its one only foundation. That strange honey causes 
giddiness; and so false friendship upsets the mind, makes its victim to totter 
in the ways of purity and devotion, inducing affected, mincing looks, 
sensual caresses, inordinate sighings, petty complaints of not being loved, 
slight but questionable familiarities, gallantries, embraces, and the like, 
which are sure precursors of evil; whereas true friendship is modest and 


straightforward in every glance, loving and pure in caresses, has no sighs 
save for Heaven, no complaints save that God is not loved sufficiently. That 
honey confuses the sight, and worldly friendship confuses the judgment, so 
that men think themselves right while doing evil, and assume their excuses 
and pretexts to be valid reasoning. They fear the light and love darkness; 
but true friendship is clear-sighted, and hides nothing—rather seeks to be 
seen of good men. Lastly, this poisonous honey leaves an exceeding bitter 
taste behind; and so false friendship turns to evil desires, upbraidings, 
Slander, deceit, sorrow, confusion and jealousies, too often ending in 
downright sin; but pure friendship is always the same—modest, courteous 
and loving—knowing no change save an increasingly pure and perfect 
union, a type of the blessed friendships of Heaven. 

When young people indulge in looks, words or actions which they would 
not like to be seen by their parents, husbands or confessors, it is a sure sign 
that they are damaging their conscience and their honour. Our Lady was 
troubled/22 when the Angel appeared to her in human form, because she 
was alone, and he spoke to her with flattering although heavenly words. O 
Saviour of the world, if purity itself fears an Angel in human shape, how 
much more need that our impurity should fear men, although they take the 
likeness of an Angel, if they speak words of earthliness and sensuality! 


Chapter XXI 


REMEDIES AGAINST EVIL FRIENDSHIPS 


HOW are you to meet the swarm of foolish attachments, triflings, and 
undesirable inclinations which beset you? By turning sharply away, and 
thoroughly renouncing such vanities, flying to the Saviour’s Cross, and 
clasping His Crown of thorns to your heart, so that these little foxes may 
not spoil your vines./2 Beware of entering into any manner of treaty with 
the Enemy; do not delude yourself by listening to him while intending to 
reject him. For God’s Sake, my daughter, be firm on all such occasions; the 
heart and ear are closely allied, and just as you would vainly seek to check 
the downward course of a mountain torrent, so difficult will you find it to 
keep the smooth words which enter in at the ear from finding their way 
down into the heart. Alcmeon says (what indeed Aristotle denies) that the 
goat breathes through its ears, not its nostrils. 1 know not whether this be so, 
but one thing I know, that our heart breathes through the ear, and that while 
it exhales its own thoughts through the mouth, it inhales those of others by 
the ear. Let us then carefully guard our ears against evil words which would 
speedily infect the heart. Never hearken to any indiscreet conversation 
whatsoever—never mind if you seem rude and uncourteous in rejecting all 
such. Always bear in mind that you have dedicated your heart to God, and 
offered your love to Him; so that it were sacrilege to deprive Him of one 
particle thereof. Do you rather renew the offering continually by fresh 
resolutions, entrenching yourself therein as in a fortress;—cry out to God, 
He will succour you, and His Love will shelter you, so that all your love 
may be kept for Him only. 

If unhappily you are already entangled in the nets of any unreal affection, 
truly it is hard to set you free! But place yourself before His Divine 
Majesty, acknowledge the depth of your wretchedness, your weakness and 
vanity, and then with all the earnestness of purpose you can muster, arrest 


the budding evil, abjure your own empty promises, and renounce those you 
have received, and resolve with a firm, absolute will never again to indulge 
in any trifling or dallying with such matters. 

If you can remove from the object of your unworthy affection, it is most 
desirable to do so. He who has been bitten by a viper cannot heal his wound 
in the presence of another suffering from the like injury, and so one bitten 
with a false fancy will not shake it off while near to his fellow-victim. 
Change of scene is very helpful in quieting the excitement and restlessness 
of sorrow or love. S. Ambrose tells a story in his Second Book on 
Penitence, of a young man, who coming home after a long journey quite 
cured of a foolish attachment, met the unworthy object of his former 
passion, who stopped him, saying, “Do you not know me, I am still 
myself?” “That may be,” was the answer, “but I am not myself:”—so 
thoroughly and happily was he changed by absence. And S. Augustine tells 
us how, after the death of his dear friend, he soothed his grief by leaving 
Tagaste and going to Carthage. 

But what is he to do, who cannot try this remedy? To such I would say, 
abstain from all private intercourse, all tender glances and smiles, and from 
every kind of communication which can feed the unholy flame. If it be 
necessary to speak at all, express clearly and tersely the eternal renunciation 
on which you have resolved. I say unhesitatingly to whosoever has become 
entangled in any such worthless love affairs, Cut it short, break it off—do 
not play with it, or pretend to untie the knot; cut it through, tear it asunder. 
There must be no dallying with an attachment which is incompatible with 
the Love of God. 

But, you ask, after I have thus burst the chains of my unholy bondage, 
will no traces remain, and shall I not still carry the scars on my feet—that 
is, in my wounded affections? Not so, my child, if you have attained a due 
abhorrence of the evil; in that case all you will feel is an exceeding horror 
of your unworthy affection, and all appertaining thereto; no thought will 
linger in your breast concerning it save a true love of God. Or if, by reason 
of the imperfection of your repentance, any evil inclinations still hover 
round you, seek such a mental solitude as I have already described, retire 
into it as much as possible, and then by repeated efforts and ejaculations 
renounce your evil desires; abjure them heartily; read pious books more 
than is your wont; go more frequently to Confession and Communion; tell 


your director simply and humbly all that tempts and troubles you, if you 
can, or at all events take counsel with some faithful, wise friend. And never 
doubt but that God will set you free from all evil passions, if you are 
stedfast and devout on your part. Perhaps you will say that it is unkind, 
ungrateful, thus pitilessly to break off a friendship. Surely it were a happy 
unkindness which is acceptable to God; but of a truth, my child, you are 
committing no unkindness, rather conferring a great benefit on the person 
you love, for you break his chains as well as your own, and although at the 
moment he may not appreciate his gain, he will do so by and by, and will 
join you in thanksgiving, “Thou, Lord, hast broken my bonds in sunder. I 
will offer to Thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will call upon the Name 
of the Lord.” 


Chapter XXII 


FURTHER ADVICE CONCERNING INTIMACIES 


FRIENDSHIP demands very close correspondence between those who love 
one another, otherwise it can never take root or continue. And together with 
the interchange of friendship, other things imperceptibly glide in, and a 
mutual giving and receiving of emotions and inclinations takes place; 
especially when we esteem the object of our love very highly, because then 
we so entirely open our heart to him, that his influence rules us altogether, 
whether for good or evil. The bees which make that oriental honey of which 
I spoke, seek to gather nought save honey, but with it they suck up the 
poisonous juices of the aconite on which they light. So here, my child, we 
must bear in mind what our Saviour said about putting out our money to the 
exchangers;1/2 we must seek to make a good exchange, not receiving bad 
money and good alike, and learning to distinguish that which is valuable 
from what is worthless, since scarcely any one is free from some 
imperfection, nor is there any reason why we should adopt all our friend’s 
faults as well as his friendship. Of course we should love him 
notwithstanding his faults, but without loving those faults; true friendship 
implies an interchange of what is good, not what is evil. As men who drag 
the river Tagus sift the gold from its sands and throw the latter back upon 
the shore, so true friends should sift the sand of imperfections and reject it. 
S. Gregory Nazianzen tells us how certain persons who loved and admired 
S. Basil were led to imitate even his external blemishes, his slow, abstracted 
manner of speaking, the cut of his beard, and his peculiar gait. And so we 
see husbands and wives, children, friends, who, by reason of their great 
affection for one another, acquire—either accidentally or designedly— 
many foolish little ways and tricks peculiar to each. This ought not to be; 
for every one has enough imperfections of their own without adding those 
of anybody else, and friendship requires no such thing; on the contrary, it 


rather constrains us to help one another in getting rid of all sorts of 
imperfections. Of course we should bear with our friend’s infirmities, but 
we should not encourage them, much less copy them. 

Of course I am speaking of imperfections only, for, as to sins, we must 
neither imitate or tolerate these in our friends. That is but a sorry friendship 
which would see a friend perish, and not try to save him; would watch him 
dying of an abscess without daring to handle the knife of correction which 
would save him. True and living friendship cannot thrive amid sin. There is 
a tradition that the salamander extinguishes any fire into which it enters, 
and so sin destroys friendship. Friendship will banish a casual sin by 
brotherly correction, but if the sin be persistent, friendship dies out,—it can 
only live in a pure atmosphere. Much less can true friendship ever lead any 
one into sin; our friend becomes an enemy if he seeks to do so, and 
deserves to lose our friendship, and there is no surer proof of the 
hollowness of friendship than its profession between evil-doers. If we love 
a vicious person, our friendship will be vicious too; it will be like those to 
whom it is given. 

Those who draw together for mere temporal profit, have no right to call 
their union friendship; it is not for love of one another that they unite, but 
for love of gain. 

There are two sayings in Holy Scripture on which all Christian friendship 
should be built:—that of the Wise Man, “Whoso feareth the Lord shall 
direct his friendship aright;”443 and that of S. James, “The friendship of the 
world is enmity with God.” 4 


Chapter XXIII 


ON THE PRACTICE OF BODILY MORTIFICATION 


IT has been said that if one writes a word on an almond, and then replace it 
carefully in its husk, and sow it, all the fruit borne by that tree will be 
marked by the word so inscribed. For my own part, I never could approve 
of beginning to reform any one by merely external things,—dress, the 
arrangement of hair, and outward show. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
one should begin from within. “Turn ye to Me with all your heart;”142 “My 
son, give Me thine heart; ”4/© for as the heart is the fount whence all our 
actions spring, they will be according to what it is. And the Heavenly 
Bridegroom, calling the soul, says, “Set Me as a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm.”!/2 Yes verily, for whosoever has Jesus Christ in his 
heart will soon show it in all his external actions. Therefore, my daughter, 
above all things I would write that precious and Holy Name JESUS in your 
heart, certain that having done so, your life—like the almond tree in the 
fable—will bear the stamp of that Saving Name in every act; and if the 
Dear Lord dwells within your heart, He will live in your every action, and 
will be traced in every member and part of you, so that you will be able to 
say with S. Paul, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”148 In a word, 
whosoever gains the heart has won the whole man. But this heart needs to 
be trained in its external conduct, so that it may display not merely a true 
devotion, but also wisdom and discretion. To this end I would make one or 
two suggestions. 

If you are able to fast, you will do well to observe some days beyond 
what are ordered by the Church, for besides the ordinary effect of fasting in 
raising the mind, subduing the flesh, confirming goodness, and obtaining a 
heavenly reward, it is also a great matter to be able to control greediness, 
and to keep the sensual appetites and the whole body subject to the law of 


the Spirit; and although we may be able to do but little, the enemy 
nevertheless stands more in awe of those whom he knows can fast. The 
early Christians selected Wednesday, Friday and Saturday as days of 
abstinence. Do you follow therein according as your own devotion and your 
director’s discretion may appoint. 

I am prepared to say with S. Jerome (to the pious Leta) that I disapprove 
of long and immoderate fasting, especially for the young. I have learnt by 
experience that when the colt grows weary it turns aside, and so when 
young people become delicate by excessive fasting, they readily take to 
self-indulgence. The stag does not run with due speed either when over fat 
or too thin, and we are in peril of temptation both when the body is overfed 
or underfed; in the one case it grows indolent, in the other it sinks through 
depression, and if we cannot bear with it in the first case, neither can it bear 
with us in the last. A want of moderation in the use of fasting, discipline 
and austerity has made many a one useless in works of charity during the 
best years of his life, as happened to S. Bernard, who repented of his 
excessive austerity. Those who misuse the body at the outset will have to 
indulge it overmuch at last. Surely it were wiser to deal sensibly with it, and 
treat it according to the work and service required by each man’s state of 
life. 

Fasting and labour both exhaust and subdue the body. If your work is 
necessary or profitable to God’s Glory, I would rather see you bear the 
exhaustion of work than of fasting. Such is the mind of the Church, who 
dispenses those who are called to work for God or their neighbour even 
from her prescribed fasts. One man finds it hard to fast, another finds it as 
hard to attend the sick, to visit prisons, to hear confessions, preach, minister 
to the afflicted, pray, and the like. And the last hardship is better than the 
other; for while it subdues the flesh equally, it brings forth better fruit. And 
as a general rule it is better to preserve more bodily strength than is 
absolutely necessary, than to damage it more than is necessary. Bodily 
strength can always be lowered if needful, but we cannot restore it at will. It 
seems to me that we ought to have in great reverence that which our 
Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ said to His disciples, “Eat such things 
as are set before you.”4/2 To my mind there is more virtue in eating 
whatever is offered you just as it comes, whether you like it or not, than in 


always choosing what is worst; for although the latter course may seem 
more ascetic, the former involves greater submission of will, because by it 
you give up not merely your taste, but your choice; and it is no slight 
austerity to hold up one’s likings in one’s hand, and subject them to all 
manner of accidents. Furthermore, this kind of mortification makes no 
show, inconveniences no one, and is admirably adapted to social life. To be 
always discarding one dish for another, examining everything, suspicious as 
to everything, making a fuss over every morsel—all this to my mind is 
contemptible, and implies too much thought of meats and platters. To my 
mind there was more austerity in S. Bernard’s drinking oil by mistake for 
wine or water than if he had deliberately drunk wormwood, for it showed 
that he was not thinking of what he drank. And the real meaning of those 
sacred words, “Eat such things as are set before you,” lies in such an 
indifference to what one eats and drinks. I should make an exception of any 
food which is unwholesome, or likely to be injurious to the mind’s energies, 
such as certain hot, spiced, or stimulating dishes; as also on certain 
occasions when nature requires to be refreshed and invigorated in order to 
perform the work needful for God’s Glory. At all times a constant habitual 
moderation is better than occasional excessive abstinence, alternated with 
great indulgence. The discipline has a surprising effect in rousing the taste 
for devotion, if used moderately. The body is greatly subdued by the use of 
the hair shirt, but it is not fit for ordinary people, married persons, those 
who are delicate, or who have to bear considerable fatigue. On certain days 
of special penitence it may be used, subject to the counsel of a judicious 
confessor. 

Every one must take so much of the night for sleep, as his constitution, 
and the profitable performance of his day’s work, requires. Holy Scripture 
continually teaches us that the morning is the best and most profitable part 
of the day, and so do the examples of the Saints and our natural reason. Our 
Lord Himself is called the Sun, risinig upon the earth, and our Lady the 
Day-star; and so I think it is wise to go to sleep early at night in order to be 
ready to waken and rise early. Moreover, that is the pleasantest, the freshest, 
and the freest hour of the day,—the very birds stimulate us to rise and sing 
God’s praises. Early rising promotes both health and holiness. 

Balaam saddled his ass and went to meet Balak, but his heart was not 
right with God, and therefore the Angel of the Lord stood in the way, with a 


sword in his hand to kill him, had not the ass three times turned out of the 
way as though she were restive; whereat Balaam smote her with his staff, 
until at last she fell down beneath him, and her mouth being miraculously 
opened, she said unto him, “What have I done unto thee that thou hast 
smitten me these three times?” Then Balaam’s eyes were opened, and he 
saw the Angel, who said to him, “Wherefore hast thou smitten thine ass? 
unless she had turned from me surely now I had slain thee, and saved her 
alive.” Then Balaam said to the Angel of the Lord, “I have sinned, for I 
knew not that thou stoodest in the way against me.”!22 Do you see, my 
daughter, it was Balaam who did wrong, but he beat the poor ass, who was 
not to blame. It is often so with us. A woman’s husband or child is ill, and 
forthwith she has recourse to fasting, the discipline, and hair shirt, even as 
David did on a like occasion.12! But, dear friend, you are smiting the ass! 
you afflict your body, which can do nothing when God stands before you 
with His sword unsheathed. Rather correct your heart, which idolises your 
husband, and has indulged your child, letting him give way to pride, vanity, 
and ambition. Or, again, a man falls often into fleshly sins, and the voice of 
conscience stands before him in the way, rousing him to a holy fear. Then 
recollecting himself, he begins to abuse his flesh for betraying him, he deals 
out strict fasts, severe discipline, and the like, to it, and meanwhile the poor 
flesh might cry out like Balaam’s ass, Why smitest thou me? It is you 
yourself, O my soul, that are guilty. Wherefore do you force me into evil, 
using my eyes, and hands, and lips for unholy purposes, and tormenting me 
with evil imaginations? Do you entertain only good thoughts, and I shall 
feel no unholy impulses, frequent none save pious people, and I shall not be 
kindled with guilty fire. You cast me yourself into the flames, and bid me 
not to burn! you fill my eyes with smoke, and wonder that they are 
inflamed! But God bids you deal chiefly with your heart, for that is the 
chief offender. When a man suffers from the itch, there is less need to bathe 
him, and cleanse the surface, than to purify his blood; and so, in order to 
purge our vices, no doubt it is well to mortify the flesh, but above all it is 
necessary to purify the affections and renew the heart. Make it a rule then 
never to undertake any bodily austerities without the advice of your 
spiritual guide. 


Chapter XXIV 


OF SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 


EITHER to seek or to shun society is a fault in one striving to lead a devout 
life in the world, such as I am now speaking of. To shun society implies 
indifference and contempt for one’s neighbours; and to seek it savours of 
idleness and uselessness. We are told to love one’s neighbour as one’s self. 
In token that we love him, we must not avoid being with him, and the test 
of loving one’s self is to be happy when alone. “Think first on thyself,” says 
S. Bernard, “and then on other men.” So that, if nothing obliges you to mix 
in society either at home or abroad, retire within yourself, and hold 
converse with your own heart. But if friends come to you, or there is fitting 
cause for you to go forth into society, then, my daughter, by all means go, 
and meet your neighbour with a kindly glance and a kindly heart. 

Bad society is all such intercourse with others as has an evil object, or 
when those with whom we mix are vicious, indiscreet, or profligate. From 
such as these turn away, like the bee from a dunghill. The breath and saliva 
of those who have been bitten by a mad dog is dangerous, especially to 
children or delicate people, and in like manner it is perilous to associate 
with vicious, reckless people, above all to those whose devotion is still 
weakly and unstable. 

There is a kind of social intercourse which merely tends to refresh us 
after more serious labour, and although it would not be well to indulge in 
this to excess, there is no harm in enjoying it during your leisure hours. 

Other social meetings are in compliance with courtesy, such as mutual 
visits, and certain assemblies with a view to pay respect to one another. As 
to these, without being a slave to them, it is well not to despise them 
altogether, but to bear one’s own due part in them quietly, avoiding 
rudeness and frivolity. Lastly, there is a profitable society;—that of good 
devout people, and it will always be very good for you to meet with them. 


Vines grown amid olivetrees are wont to bear rich grapes, and he who 
frequents the society of good people will imbibe some of their goodness. 
The bumble bee makes no honey alone, but if it falls among bees it works 
with them. Our own devout life will be materially helped by intercourse 
with other devout souls. 

Simplicity, gentleness and modesty are to be desired in all society;—there 
are some people who are so full of affectation in whatever they do that 
every one is annoyed by them. A man who could not move without 
counting his steps, or speak without singing, would be very tiresome to 
everybody, and just so any one who is artificial in all he does spoils the 
pleasure of society; and moreover such people are generally more or less 
self-conceited. A quiet cheerfulness should be your aim in society. S. 
Romuald and S. Anthony are greatly lauded because, notwithstanding their 
asceticism, their countenance and words were always courteous and 
cheerful. I would say to you with S. Paul, “Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice;”!22 and again, “Rejoice in the Lord alway: let your moderation be 
known unto all men.”423 And if you would rejoice in the Lord, the cause of 
your joy must not only be lawful, but worthy; and remember this, because 
there are lawful things which nevertheless are not good; and in order that 
your moderation may be known, you must avoid all that is impertinent and 
uncivil, which is sure to be wrong. Depreciating this person, slandering 
another, wounding a third, stimulating the folly of a fourth—all such things, 
however amusing, are foolish and impertinent. 

I have already spoken of that mental solitude into which you can retire 
when amid the greatest crowd, and furthermore you should learn to like a 
real material solitude. Not that I want you to fly to a desert like S. Mary of 
Egypt, S. Paul, S. Anthony, Arsenius, or the other hermits, but it is well for 
you to retire sometimes within your own chamber or garden, or 
wheresoever you can best recollect your mind, and refresh your soul with 
good and holy thoughts, and some spiritual reading, as the good Bishop of 
Nazianzum tells us was his custom. “I was walking alone,” he says, “at 
sunset, on the seashore, a recreation I am wont to take in order somewhat to 
lay aside my daily worries.” And S. Augustine says that he often used to go 
into S. Ambrose’ room—his door was open to every one,—and after 
watching him absorbed in reading for a time, he would retire without 


speaking, fearing to interrupt the Bishop, who had so little time for 
refreshing his mind amid the burden of his heavy duties. And we read how 
when the disciples came to Jesus, and told Him all they had been doing and 
preaching, He said to them, “Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, 
and rest awhile.”124 


Chapter XXV 


ON MODESTY IN DRESS 


S. PAUL expresses his desire that all Christian women should wear “modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety;”!22—and for that matter he 
certainly meant that men should do so likewise. Now, modesty in dress and 
its appurtenances depends upon the quality, the fashion and the cleanliness 
thereof. As to cleanliness, that should be uniform, and we should never, if 
possible, let any part of our dress be soiled or stained. External seemliness 
is a sort of indication of inward good order, and God requires those who 
minister at His Altar, or minister in holy things, to be attentive in respect of 
personal cleanliness. As to the quality and fashion of clothes, modesty in 
these points must depend upon various circumstances, age, season, 
condition, the society we move in, and the special occasion. Most people 
dress better on a high festival than at other times; in Lent, or other 
penitential seasons, they lay aside all gay apparel; at a wedding they wear 
wedding garments, at a funeral, mourning garb; and at a king’s court the 
dress which would be unsuitable at home is suitable. A wife may and 
should adorn herself according to her husband’s wishes when he is present; 
—if she does as much in his absence one is disposed to ask in whose eyes 
she seeks to shine? We may grant somewhat greater latitude to maidens, 
who may lawfully desire to attract many, although only with the view of 
ultimately winning one in holy matrimony. Neither do I blame such widows 
as purpose to marry again for adorning themselves, provided they keep 
within such limits as are seemly for those who are at the head of a family, 
and who have gone through the sobering sorrows of widowhood. But for 
those who are widows indeed, in heart as well as outwardly, humility, 
modesty and devotion are the only suitable ornaments. If they seek to attract 
men’s admiration they are not widows indeed, and if they have no such 
intention, why should they wear its tokens? Those who do not mean to 


entertain guests should take down their signboard. So, again, every one 
laughs at old women who affect youthful graces,—such things are only 
tolerable in the young. 

Always be neat, do not ever permit any disorder or untidiness about you. 
There is a certain disrespect to those with whom you mix in slovenly dress; 
but at the same time avoid all vanity, peculiarity, and fancifulness. As far as 
may be, keep to what is simple and unpretending—such dress is the best 
adornment of beauty and the best excuse for ugliness. S. Peter bids women 
not to be over particular in dressing their hair. Every one despises a man as 
effeminate who lowers himself by such things, and we count a vain woman 
as wanting in modesty, or at all events what she has becomes smothered 
among her trinkets and furbelows. They say that they mean no harm, but I 
should reply that the devil will contrive to get some harm out of it all. For 
my own part I should like my devout man or woman to be the best dressed 
person in the company, but the least fine or splendid, and adorned, as S. 
Peter says, with “the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.”42© S. Louis said 
that the right thing is for every one to dress according to his position, so that 
good and sensible people should not be able to say they are over-dressed, or 
younger gayer ones that they are under-dressed. But if these last are not 
satisfied with what is modest and seemly, they must be content with the 
approbation of the elders. 


Chapter XXVI 


OF CONVERSATION; AND, FIRST, HOW TO SPEAK OF GOD 


PHYSICIANS judge to a great extent as to the health or disease of a man 
by the state of his tongue, and our words are a true test of the state of our 
soul. “By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned,”!22 the Saviour says. We are apt to apply the hand quickly to 
the place where we feel pain, and so too the tongue is quick to point out 
what we love. 

If you love God heartily, my child, you will often speak of Him among 
your relations, household and familiar friends, and that because “the mouth 
of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his tongue talketh of judgment.” 428 
Even as the bee touches nought save honey with his tongue, so should your 
lips be ever sweetened with your God, knowing nothing more pleasant than 
to praise and bless His Holy Name,—as we are told that when S. Francis 
uttered the Name of the Lord, he seemed to feel the sweetness lingering on 
his lips, and could not let it go. But always remember, when you speak of 
God, that He is God; and speak reverently and with devotion,—not 
affectedly or as if you were preaching, but with a spirit of meekness, love, 
and humility; dropping honey from your lips (like the Bride in the 
Canticles/22 ) in devout and pious words, as you speak to one or another 
around, in your secret heart the while asking God to let this soft heavenly 
dew sink into their minds as they hearken. And remember very specially 
always to fulfil this angelic task meekly and lovingly, not as though you 
were reproving others, but rather winning them. It is wonderful how 
attractive a gentle, pleasant manner is, and how much it wins hearts. 

Take care, then, never to speak of God, or those things which concern 
Him, in a merely formal, conventional manner; but with earnestness and 
devotion, avoiding the affected way in which some professedly religious 


people are perpetually interlarding their conversation with pious words and 
sayings, after a most unseasonable and unthinking manner. Too often they 
imagine that they really are themselves as pious as their words, which 
probably is not the case. 


Chapter XXVII 


OF UNSEEMLY WORDS, AND THE RESPECT DUE TO 
OTHERS 


SAINT JAMES says, “If any man offend not in word, the same is, a perfect 
man.”/30 Beware most watchfully against ever uttering any unseemly 
expression; even though you may have no evil intention, those who hear it 
may receive it with a different meaning. An impure word falling upon a 
weak mind spreads its infection like a drop of oil on a garment, and 
sometimes it will take such a hold of the heart, as to fill it with an infinitude 
of lascivious thoughts and temptations. The body is poisoned through the 
mouth, even so is the heart through the ear; and the tongue which does the 
deed is a murderer, even when the venom it has infused is counteracted by 
some antidote preoccupying the listener’s heart. It was not the speaker’s 
fault that he did not slay that soul. Nor let any one answer that he meant no 
harm. Our Lord, Who knoweth the hearts of men, has said, “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.”12! And even if we do mean no 
harm, the Evil One means a great deal, and he will use those idle words as a 
sharp weapon against some neighbour’s heart. It is said that those who eat 
the plant called Angelica always have a sweet, pleasant breath; and those 
who cherish the angelic virtues of purity and modesty, will always speak 
simply, courteously, and modestly. As to unclean and light-minded talk, S. 
Paul says such things should not even be named!22 among us, for, as he 
elsewhere tells us, “Evil communications corrupt good manners.”!23 

Those impure words which are spoken in disguise, and with an 
affectation of reserve, are the most harmful of all; for just as the sharper the 
point of a dart, so much deeper it will pierce the flesh, so the sharper an 
unholy word, the more it penetrates the heart. And as for those who think to 
show themselves knowing when they say such things, they do not even 


understand the first object of mutual intercourse among men, who ought 
rather to be like a hive of bees gathering to make honey by good and useful 
conversation, than like a wasps’ nest, feeding on corruption. If any 
impertinent person addresses you in unseemly language, show that you are 
displeased by turning away, or by whatever other method your discretion 
may indicate. 

One of the most evil dispositions possible is that which satirises and turns 
everything to ridicule. God abhors this vice, and has sometimes punished it 
in a marked manner. Nothing is so opposed to charity, much more to a 
devout spirit, as contempt and depreciation of one’s neighbour, and where 
satire and ridicule exist contempt must be. Therefore contempt is a grievous 
sin, and our spiritual doctors have well said that ridicule is the greatest sin 
we can commit in word against our neighbour, inasmuch as when we offend 
him in any other way, there may still be some respect for him in our heart, 
but we are sure to despise those whom we ridicule. 

There is a light-hearted talk, full of modest life and gaiety, which the 
Greeks called Eutrapelia, and which we should call good conversation, by 
which we may find an innocent and kindly amusement out of the trifling 
occurrences which human imperfections afford. Only beware of letting this 
seemly mirth go too far, till it becomes ridicule. Ridicule excites mirth at 
the expense of one’s neighbour; seemly mirth and playful fun never lose 
sight of a trustful, kindly courtesy, which can wound no one. When the 
religious around him would fain have discussed serious matters with S. 
Louis at meal-times, he used to say, “This is not the time for grave 
discussion, but for general conversation and cheerful recreation,’—out of 
consideration for his courtiers. But, my daughter, let our recreation always 
be so spent, that we may win all eternity through devotion. 


Chapter XXVIII 


OF HASTY JUDGMENTS 


JUDGE not, and ye shall not be judged,” said the Saviour of our souls; 
“condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned:”4“4 and the Apostle S. Paul, 
“Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, Who both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts.”422 Of a truth, hasty judgments are most displeasing to God, and 
men’s judgments are hasty, because we are not judges one of another, and 
by judging we usurp our Lord’s own office. Man’s judgment is hasty, 
because the chief malice of sin lies in the intention and counsel of the heart, 
which is shrouded in darkness to us. Moreover, man’s judgments are hasty, 
because each one has enough to do in judging himself, without undertaking 
to judge his neighbour. If we would not be judged, it behoves us alike not to 
judge others, and to judge ourselves. Our Lord forbids the one, His Apostle 
enjoins the other, saying, “If we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged.” But alas! for the most part we precisely reverse these precepts, 
judging our neighbour, which is forbidden on all sides, while rarely judging 
ourselves, as we are told to do. 

We must proceed to rectify rash judgments, according to their cause. 
Some hearts there are so bitter and harsh by nature, that everything turns 
bitter under their touch; men who, in the Prophet’s words, “turn judgment to 
wormwood, and leave off righteousness in the earth.”424 Such as these 
greatly need to be dealt with by some wise spiritual physician, for this 
bitterness being natural to them, it is hard to conquer; and although it be 
rather an imperfection than a sin, still it is very dangerous, because it gives 
rise to and fosters rash judgments and slander within the heart. Others there 
are who are guilty of rash judgments less out of a bitter spirit than from 
pride, supposing to exalt their own credit by disparaging that of others. 


These are self-sufficient, presumptuous people, who stand so high in their 
own conceit that they despise all else as mean and worthless. It was the 
foolish Pharisee who said, “I am not as other men are.”!28 Others, again, 
have not quite such overt pride, but rather a lurking little satisfaction in 
beholding what is wrong in others, in order to appreciate more fully what 
they believe to be their own superiority. This satisfaction is so well 
concealed, so nearly imperceptible, that it requires a clear sight to discover 
it, and those who experience it need that it be pointed out to them. Some 
there are who seek to excuse and justify themselves to their own 
conscience, by assuming readily that others are guilty of the same faults, or 
as great ones, vainly imagining that the sin becomes less culpable when 
shared by many. Others, again, give way to rash judgments merely because 
they take pleasure in a philosophic analysis and dissection of their 
neighbours’ characters; and if by ill luck they chance now and then to be 
right, their presumption and love of criticism strengthens almost incurably. 
Then there are people whose judgment is solely formed by inclination; 
who always think well of those they like, and ill of those they dislike. To 
this, however, there is one rare exception, which nevertheless we do 
sometimes meet, when an excessive love provokes a false judgment 
concerning its object; the hideous result of a diseased, faulty, restless 
affection, which is in fact jealousy; an evil passion capable, as everybody 
knows, of condemning others of perfidy and adultery upon the most trivial 
and fanciful ground. In like manner, fear, ambition, and other moral 
infirmities often tend largely to produce suspicion and rash judgments. 
What remedy can we apply? They who drink the juice of the Ethiopian 
herb Ophiusa imagine that they see serpents and horrors everywhere; and 
those who drink deep of pride, envy, ambition, hatred, will see harm and 
shame in every one they look upon. The first can only be cured by drinking 
palm wine, and so I say of these latter,—Drink freely of the sacred wine of 
love, and it will cure you of the evil tempers which lead you to these 
perverse judgments. So far from seeking out that which is evil, Love dreads 
meeting with it, and when such meeting is unavoidable, she shuts her eyes 
at the first symptom, and then in her holy simplicity she questions whether 
it were not merely a fantastic shadow which crossed her path rather than sin 
itself. Or if Love is forced to recognise the fact, she turns aside hastily, and 


strives to forget what she has seen. Of a truth, Love is the great healer of all 
ills, and of this above the rest. Everything looks yellow to a man that has 
the jaundice; and it is said that the only cure is through the soles of the feet. 
Most assuredly the sin of rash judgments is a spiritual jaundice, which 
makes everything look amiss to those who have it; and he who would be 
cured of this malady must not be content with applying remedies to his eyes 
or his intellect, he must attack it through the affections, which are as the 
soul’s feet. If your affections are warm and tender, your judgment will not 
be harsh; if they are loving, your judgment will be the same. Holy Scripture 
offers us three striking illustrations. Isaac, when in the Land of Gerar, gave 
out that Rebecca was his sister, but when Abimelech saw their familiarity, 
he at once concluded that she was his wife.22 A malicious mind would 
rather have supposed that there was some unlawful connection between 
them, but Abimelech took the most charitable view of the case that was 
possible. And so ought we always to judge our neighbour as charitably as 
may be; and if his actions are many-sided, we should accept the best. 
Again, when S. Joseph found that the Blessed Virgin was with child,142 
knowing her to be pure and holy, he could not believe that there was any sin 
in her, and he left all judgment to God, although there was strong 
presumptive evidence on which to condemn her. And the Holy Spirit speaks 
of S. Joseph as “a just man.” When a just man cannot see any excuse for 
what is done by a person in whose general worth he believes, he still 
refrains from judging him, and leaves all to God’s Judgment. Again, our 
Crucified Saviour, while He could not wholly ignore the sin of those who 
Crucified Him, yet made what excuse He might for them, pleading their 
ignorance.44! And so when we cannot find any excuse for sin, let us at least 
claim what compassion we may for it, and impute it to the least damaging 
motives we can find, as ignorance or infirmity. 

Are we never, then, to judge our neighbour? you ask. Never, my child. It 
is God Who judges criminals brought before a court of law. He uses 
magistrates to convey His sentence to us; they are His interpreters, and have 
only to proclaim His law. If they go beyond this, and are led by their own 
passions, then they do themselves judge, and for so doing they will be 
judged. It is forbidden to all men alike, as men, to judge one another. 


We do not necessarily judge because we see or are conscious of 
something wrong. Rash judgment always presupposes something that is not 
clear, in spite of which we condemn another. It is not wrong to have doubts 
concerning a neighbour, but we ought to be very watchful lest even our 
doubts or suspicions be rash and hasty. A malicious person seeing Jacob 
kiss Rachel at the well-side,42 or Rebecca accepting jewels from 
Eleazer,/2 a stranger, might have suspected them of levity, though falsely 
and unreasonably. If an action is in itself indifferent, it is a rash suspicion to 
imagine that it means evil, unless there is strong circumstantial evidence to 
prove such to be the case. And it is a rash judgment when we draw 
condemnatory inferences from an action which may be blameless. 

Those who keep careful watch over their conscience are not often liable 
to form rash judgments, for just as when the clouds lower the bees make for 
the shelter of their hive, so really good people shrink back into themselves, 
and refuse to be mixed up with the clouds and fogs of their neighbour’s 
questionable doings, and rather than meddle with others, they consecrate 
their energies on their own improvement and good resolutions. 

No surer sign of an unprofitable life than when people give way to 
censoriousness and inquisitiveness into the lives of other men. Of course 
exception must be made as to those who are responsible for others, whether 
in family or public life;—to all such it becomes a matter of conscience to 
watch over the conduct of their fellows. Let them fulfil their duty lovingly, 
and let them also give heed to restrain themselves within the bounds of that 
duty. 


Chapter XXIX 


ON SLANDER 


FROM rash judgments proceed mistrust, contempt for others, pride, and 
self-sufficiency, and numberless other pernicious results, among which 
stands forth prominently the sin of slander, which is a veritable pest of 
society. Oh, wherefore can I not take a live coal from God’s Altar, and 
touch the lips of men, so that their iniquity may be taken away and their sin 
purged, even as the Seraphim purged the lips of Isaiah.44 He who could 
purge the world of slander would cleanse it from a great part of its 
sinfulness! 

He who unjustly takes away his neighbour’s good name is guilty of sin, 
and is bound to make reparation, according to the nature of his evil 
speaking; since no man can enter into Heaven cumbered with stolen goods, 
and of all worldly possessions the most precious is a good name. Slander is 
a kind of murder; for we all have three lives—a spiritual life, which 
depends upon the Grace of God; a bodily life, depending on the soul; and a 
civil life, consisting in a good reputation. Sin deprives us of the first, death 
of the second, and slander of the third. But the slanderer commits three 
several murders with his idle tongue: he destroys his own soul and that of 
him who hearkens, as well as causing civil death to the object of his 
slander; for, as S. Bernard says, the Devil has possession both of the 
slanderer and of those who listen to him, of the tongue of the one, the ear of 
the other. And David says of slanderers, “They have sharpened their 
tongues like a serpent; adders’ poison is under their lips.”442 Aristotle says 
that, like the forked, two-edged tongue of the serpent, so is that of the 
slanderer, who at one dart pricks and poisons the ear of those who hear him, 
and the reputation of him who is slandered. 


My daughter, I entreat you never speak evil of any, either directly or 
indirectly; beware of ever unjustly imputing sins or faults to your 
neighbour, of needlessly disclosing his real faults, of exaggerating such as 
are overt, of attributing wrong motives to good actions, of denying the good 
that you know to exist in another, of maliciously concealing it, or 
depreciating it in conversation. In all and each of these ways you grievously 
offend God, although the worst is false accusation, or denying the truth to 
your neighbour’s damage, since therein you combine his harm with 
falsehood. 

Those who slander others with an affectation of good will, or with 
dishonest pretences of friendliness, are the most spiteful and evil of all. 
They will profess that they love their victim, and that in many ways he is an 
excellent man, but all the same, truth must be told, and he was very wrong 
in such a matter; or that such and such a woman is very virtuous generally, 
but and so on. Do you not see through the artifice? He who draws a bow 
draws the arrow as close as he can to himself, but it is only to let it fly more 
forcibly; and so such slanderers appear to be withholding their evil- 
speaking, but it is only to let it fly with surer aim and go deeper into the 
listeners’ minds. Witty slander is the most mischievous of all; for just as 
some poisons are but feeble when taken alone, which become powerful 
when mixed with wine, so many a slander, which would go in at one ear 
and out at the other of itself, finds a resting-place in the listener’s brain 
when it is accompanied with amusing, witty comments. “The poison of asps 
is under their lips.” The asp’s bite is scarcely perceptible, and its poison at 
first only causes an irritation which is scarcely disagreeable, so that the 
heart and nervous system dilate and receive that poison, against which later 
on there is no remedy. 

Do not pronounce a man to be a drunkard although you may have seen 
him drunk, or an adulterer, because you know he has sinned; a single act 
does not stamp him for ever. The sun once stood still while Joshua and the 
children of Israel avenged themselves upon their enemies;44© and another 
time it was darkened at mid-day when the Lord was crucified;+“4 but no one 
would therefore say that it was stationary or dark. Noah was drunk once, 
and Lot, moreover, was guilty of incest, yet neither man could be spoken of 
as habitually given to such sins; neither would you call S. Paul a man of 


blood or a blasphemer, because he had blasphemed and shed blood before 
he became a Christian. Before a man deserves to be thus stigmatised, he 
must have formed a habit of the sin he is accused of, and it is unfair to call a 
man passionate or a thief, because you have once known him steal or fly 
into a passion. Even when a man may have persisted long in sin, you may 
say what is untrue in calling him vicious. Simon the leper called Magdalene 
a sinner, because she had once lived a life of sin; but he lied, for she was a 
sinner no longer, but rather a very saintly penitent, and so our Lord Himself 
undertook her defence.48 

The Pharisee looked upon the publican as a great sinner,—probably as 
unjust, extortionate, adulterous;/42 but how mistaken he was, inasmuch as 
the condemned publican was even then justified! If God’s Mercy is so great, 
that one single moment is sufficient for it to justify and save a man, what 
assurance have we that he who yesterday was a sinner is the same to-day? 
Yesterday may not be the judge of today, nor to-day of yesterday: all will be 
really judged at the Last Great Day. In short, we can never affirm a man to 
be evil without running the risk of lying. If it be absolutely necessary to 
speak, we may say that he was guilty of such an act, that he led an evil life 
at such and such a time, or that he is doing certain wrong at the present day; 
but we have no right to draw deductions for to-day from yesterday, nor of 
yesterday from today; still less to speak with respect to the future. 

But while extremely sensitive as to the slightest approach to slander, you 
must also guard against an extreme into which some people fall, who, in 
their desire to speak evil of no one, actually uphold and speak well of vice. 
If you have to do with one who is unquestionably a slanderer, do not excuse 
him under the expressions of frank and free-spoken; do not call one who is 
notoriously vain, liberal and elegant; do not call dangerous levities mere 
simplicity; do not screen disobedience under the name of zeal, or arrogance 
of frankness, or evil intimacy of friendship. No, my child, we must never, in 
our wish to shun slander, foster or flatter vice in others; but we must call 
evil evil, and sin sin, and so doing we shall serve God’s Glory, always 
bearing in mind the following rules. 

If you would be justified in condemning a neighbour’s sin, you must be 
sure that it is needful either for his good or that of others to do so. For 
instance, if light, unseemly conduct is spoken of before young people in a 


way Calculated to injure their purity, and you pass it over, or excuse it, they 
may be led to think lightly of evil, and to imitate it; and therefore you are 
bound to condemn all such things freely and at once, unless it is obvious 
that by reserving your charitable work of reprehension to a future time, you 
can do it more profitably. 

Furthermore, on such occasions it is well to be sure that you are the most 
proper person among those present to express your opinion, and that your 
silence would seem in any way to condone the sin. If you are one of the 
least important persons present, it is probably not your place to censure; but 
supposing it to be your duty, be most carefully just in what you say,—let 
there not be a word too much or too little. For instance, you censure the 
intimacy of certain people, as dangerous and indiscreet. Well, but you must 
hold the scales with the most exact justice, and not exaggerate in the 
smallest item. If there be only a slight appearance of evil, say no more than 
that; if it be a question of some trifling imprudence, do not make it out to be 
more; if there be really neither imprudence nor positive appearance of evil, 
but only such as affords a pretext for malicious slander, either say simply so 
much, or, better still, say nothing at all. When you speak of your neighbour, 
look upon your tongue as a sharp razor in the surgeon’s hand, about to cut 
nerves and tendons; it should be used so carefully, as to insure that no 
particle more or less than the truth be said. And finally, when you are called 
upon to blame sin, always strive as far as possible to spare the sinner. 

Public, notorious sinners may be spoken of freely, provided always even 
then that a spirit of charity and compassion prevail, and that you do not 
speak of them with arrogance or presumption, or as though you took 
pleasure in the fall of others. To do this is the sure sign of a mean 
ungenerous mind. And, of course, you must speak freely in condemnation 
of the professed enemies of God and His Church, heretics and schismatics, 
—it is true charity to point out the wolf wheresoever he creeps in among the 
flock. Most people permit themselves absolute latitude in criticising and 
censuring rulers, and in calumniating nationalities, according to their own 
opinions and likings. But do you avoid this fault; it is displeasing to God, 
and is liable to lead you into disputes and quarrels. When you hear evil of 
any one, cast any doubt you fairly can upon the accusation; or if that is 
impossible, make any available excuse for the culprit; and where even that 
may not be, be yet pitiful and compassionate, and remind those with whom 


you are speaking that such as stand upright do so solely through God’s 
Grace. Do your best kindly to check the scandal-bearer, and if you know 
anything favourable to the person criticised, take pains to mention it. 


Chapter XXX 


FURTHER COUNSELS AS TO CONVERSATION 


LET your words be kindly, frank, sincere, straightforward, simple and true; 
avoid all artifice, duplicity and pretence, remembering that, although it is 
not always well to publish abroad everything that may be true, yet it is 
never allowable to oppose the truth. Make it your rule never knowingly to 
say what is not strictly true, either accusing or excusing, always 
remembering that God is the God of Truth. If you have unintentionally said 
what is not true, and it is possible to correct yourself at once by means of 
explanation or reparation, do so. A straightforward excuse has far greater 
weight than any falsehood. 

It may be lawful occasionally to conceal or disguise the truth, but this 
should never be done save in such special cases as make this reserve 
obviously a necessity for the service and glory of God. Otherwise all such 
artifice is dangerous; and we are told in Holy Scripture that God’s Holy 
Spirit will not abide with the false or double-minded. Depend upon it there 
is no craft half so profitable and successful as simplicity. Worldly prudence 
and artifice belong to the children of this world; but the children of God go 
straight on with a single heart and in all confidence;—falsehood, deceit and 
duplicity are sure signs of a mean, weak mind. 

In the Fourth Book of his Confessions, S. Augustine spoke in very strong 
terms of his passionate devotion to a friend, saying that they had but as one 
soul, and that after his friend’s death his life was a horror to him, although 
he feared to die. But later on these expressions seemed unreal and affected 
to him, and he withdrew them in his Retractations.422 You see how sensitive 
that great mind was to unreality or affectation. Assuredly straightforward 
honesty and sincerity in speech is a great beauty in the Christian life. “I said 


I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not in my tongue.”!2! “Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the door of my lips.”122 

It was a saying of S. Louis, that one should contradict nobody, unless 
there was sin or harm in consenting; and that in order to avoid contention 
and dispute. At any rate, when it is necessary to contradict anybody, or to 
assert one’s own opinion, it should be done gently and considerately, 
without irritation or vehemence. Indeed, we gain nothing by sharpness or 
petulance. 

The silence, so much commended by wise men of old, does not refer so 
much to a literal use of few words, as to not using many useless words. On 
this score, we must look less to the quantity than the quality, and, as it 
seems to me, our aim should be to avoid both extremes. An excessive 
reserve and _ stiffness, which stands aloof from familiar friendly 
conversation, is untrusting, and implies a certain sort of contemptuous 
pride; while an incessant chatter and babble, leaving no opportunity for 
others to put in their word, is frivolous and troublesome. 

S. Louis objected to private confidences and whisperings in society, 
especially at table, lest suspicion should be aroused that scandal was being 
repeated. “Those who have anything amusing or pleasant to say,” he argued, 
“should let everybody share the entertainment, but if they want to speak of 
important matters, they should wait a more suitable time.” 


Chapter XXXI 


OF AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS: WHAT ARE 
ALLOWABLE 


WE must needs occasionally relax the mind, and the body requires some 
recreation also. Cassian relates how S. John the Evangelist was found by a 
certain hunter amusing himself by caressing a partridge, which sat upon his 
wrist. The hunter asked how a man of his mental powers could find time for 
so trifling an occupation. In reply, S. John asked why he did not always 
carry his bow strung? The man answered, Because, if always bent, the bow 
would lose its spring when really wanted. “Do not marvel then,” the 
Apostle replied, “if I slacken my mental efforts from time to time, and 
recreate myself, in order to return more vigorously to contemplation.” It is a 
great mistake to be so Strict as to grudge any recreation either to others or 
one’s self. 

Walking, harmless games, music, instrumental or vocal, field sports, etc., 
are such entirely lawful recreations that they need no rules beyond those of 
ordinary discretion, which keep every thing within due limits of time, place, 
and degree. So again games of skill, which exercise and strengthen body or 
mind, such as tennis, rackets, running at the ring, chess, and the like, are in 
themselves both lawful and good. Only one must avoid excess, either in the 
time given to them, or the amount of interest they absorb; for if too much 
time be given up to such things, they cease to be a recreation and become 
an occupation; and so far from resting and restoring mind or body, they 
have precisely the contrary effect. After five or six hours spent over chess, 
one’s mind is spent and weary, and too long a time given to tennis results in 
physical exhaustion; or if people play for a high stake, they get anxious and 
discomposed, and such unimportant objects are unworthy of so much care 
and thought. But, above all, beware of setting your heart upon any of these 


things, for however lawful an amusement may be, it is wrong to give one’s 
heart up to it. Not that I would not have you take pleasure in what you are 
doing,—it were no recreation else,—but I would not have you engrossed by 
it, or become eager or over fond of any of these things. 


Chapter XXXII 


OF FORBIDDEN AMUSEMENTS 


DICE, cards, and the like games of hazard, are not merely dangerous 
amusements, like dancing, but they are plainly bad and harmful, and 
therefore they are forbidden by the civil as by the ecclesiastical law. What 
harm is there in them? you ask. Such games are unreasonable:—the winner 
often has neither skill nor industry to boast of, which is contrary to reason. 
You reply that this is understood by those who play. But though that may 
prove that you are not wronging anybody, it does not prove that the game is 
in accordance with reason, as victory ought to be the reward of skill or 
labour, which it cannot be in mere games of chance. Moreover, though such 
games may be called a recreation, and are intended as such, they are 
practically an intense occupation. Is it not an occupation, when a man’s 
mind is kept on the stretch of close attention, and disturbed by endless 
anxieties, fears and agitations? Who exercises a more dismal, painful 
attention than the gambler? No one must speak or laugh,—if you do but 
cough you will annoy him and his companions. The only pleasure in 
gambling is to win, and this cannot be a satisfactory pleasure, since it can 
only be enjoyed at the expense of your antagonist. Once, when he was very 
ill, S. Louis heard that his brother the Comte d’ Anjou and Messire Gautier 
de Nemours were gambling, and in spite of his weakness the King tottered 
into the room where they were, and threw dice and money and everything 
out of the window, in great indignation. And the pure and pious Sara, in her 
appeal to God, declared that she had never had dealings with gamblers.422 


Chapter XXXIII 


OF BALLS, AND OTHER LAWFUL BUT DANGEROUS 
AMUSEMENTS 


DANCES and balls are things in themselves indifferent, but the 
circumstances ordinarily surrounding them have so generally an evil 
tendency, that they become full of temptation and danger. The time of night 
at which they take place is in itself conducive to harm, both as the season 
when people’s nerves are most excited and open to evil impressions; and 
because, after being up the greater part of the night, they spend the 
mornings afterwards in sleep, and lose the best part of the day for God’s 
Service. It is a senseless thing to turn day into night, light into darkness, and 
to exchange good works for mere trifling follies. Moreover, those who 
frequent balls almost inevitably foster their Vanity, and vanity is very 
conducive to unholy desires and dangerous attachments. 

I am inclined to say about balls what doctors say of certain articles of 
food, such as mushrooms and the like—the best are not good for much; but 
if eat them you must, at least mind that they are properly cooked. So, if 
circumstances over which you have no control take you into such places, be 
watchful how you prepare to enter them. Let the dish be seasoned with 
moderation, dignity and good intentions. The doctors say (still referring to 
the mushrooms), eat sparingly of them, and that but seldom, for, however 
well dressed, an excess is harmful. So dance but little, and that rarely, my 
daughter, lest you run the risk of growing over fond of the amusement. 

Pliny says that mushrooms, from their porous, spongy nature, easily 
imbibe meretricious matter, so that if they are near a serpent, they are 
infected by its poison. So balls and similar gatherings are wont to attract all 
that is bad and vicious; all the quarrels, envyings, slanders, and indiscreet 
tendencies of a place will be found collected in the ballroom. While 


people’s bodily pores are opened by the exercise of dancing, the heart’s 
pores will be also opened by excitement, and if any serpent be at hand to 
whisper foolish words of levity or impurity, to insinuate unworthy thoughts 
and desires, the ears which listen are more than prepared to receive the 
contagion. 

Believe me, my daughter, these frivolous amusements are for the most 
part dangerous; they dissipate the spirit of devotion, enervate the mind, 
check true charity, and arouse a multitude of evil inclinations in the soul, 
and therefore I would have you very reticent in their use. 

To return to the medical simile;—it is said that after eating mushrooms 
you should drink some good wine. So after frequenting balls you should 
frame pious thoughts which may counteract the dangerous impressions 
made by such empty pleasures on your heart. Bethink you, then— 


1. That while you were dancing, souls were groaning in hell by reason of 
sins committed when similarly occupied, or in consequence thereof. 


2. Remember how, at the selfsame time, many religious and other devout 
persons were kneeling before God, praying or praising Him. Was not their 
time better spent than yours? 


3. Again, while you were dancing, many a soul has passed away amid sharp 
sufferings; thousands and tens of thousands were lying all the while on beds 
of anguish, some perhaps untended, unconsoled, in fevers, and all manner 
of painful diseases. Will you not rouse yourself to a sense of pity for them? 
At all events, remember that a day will come when you in your turn will lie 
on your bed of sickness, while others dance and make merry. 


4. Bethink you that our Dear Lord, Our Lady, all the Angels and Saints, saw 
all that was passing. Did they not look on with sorrowful pity, while your 
heart, capable of better things, was engrossed with such mere follies? 


5. And while you were dancing time passed by, and death drew nearer. 
Trifle as you may, the awful dance of death!54 must come, the real pastime 
of men, since therein they must, whether they will or no, pass from time to 
an eternity of good or evil. If you think of the matter quietly, and as in 


God’s Sight, He will suggest many a like thought, which will steady and 
strengthen your heart. 


Chapter XXXIV 


WHEN TO USE SUCH AMUSEMENTS RIGHTLY 


IF you would dance or play rightly, it must be done as a recreation, not as a 
pursuit, for a brief space of time, not so as make you unfit for other things, 
and even then but seldom. If it is a constant habit, recreation turns into 
occupation. You will ask when it is right to dance or play? The occasions on 
which it is right to play at questionable games are rare; ordinary games and 
dances may be indulged in more frequently. But let your rule be to do so 
chiefly when courteous consideration for others among whom you are 
thrown requires it, subject to prudence and discretion; for consideration 
towards others often sanctions things indifferent or dangerous, and turns 
them to good, taking away what is evil. Thus certain games of chance, bad 
in themselves, cease to be so to you, if you join in them merely out of a due 
courtesy. I have been much comforted by reading in the Life of S. Carlo 
Borromeo, how he joined in certain things to please the Swiss, concerning 
which ordinarily he was very strict; as also how S. Ignatius Loyola, when 
asked to play, did so. As to S. Elizabeth of Hungary, she both played and 
danced occasionally, when in society, without thereby hindering her 
devotion, which was so firmly rooted that, like the rocks of a mountain 
lake, it stood unmoved amid the waves and storms of pomp and vanity 
which it encountered. 

Great fires are fanned by the wind, but a little one is soon extinguished if 
left without shelter. 


Chapter XXXV 


WE MUST BE FAITHFUL IN THINGS GREAT AND SMALL 


THE Bridegroom of the Canticles says that the Bride has ravished His heart 
with “one of her eyes, one lock of her hair.”!22 In all the human body no 
part is nobler either in mechanism or activity than the eye, none more 
unimportant than the hair. And so the Divine Bridegroom makes us to know 
that He accepts not only the great works of devout people, but every poor 
and lowly offering too; and that they who would serve Him acceptably must 
give heed not only to lofty and important matters, but to things mean and 
little, since by both alike we may win His Heart and Love. 

Be ready then, my child, to bear great afflictions for your Lord, even to 
martyrdom itself; resolve to give up to Him all that you hold most precious, 
if He should require it of you;—father, mother, husband, wife, or child; the 
light of your eyes; your very life; for all such offering your heart should be 
ready. But so long as God’s Providence does not send you these great and 
heavy afflictions; so long as He does not ask your eyes, at least give Him 
your hair. I mean, take patiently the petty annoyances, the trifling 
discomforts, the unimportant losses which come upon all of us daily; for by 
means of these little matters, lovingly and freely accepted, you will give 
Him your whole heart, and win His. I mean the acts of daily forbearance, 
the headache, or toothache, or heavy cold; the tiresome peculiarities of 
husband or wife, the broken glass, the loss of a ring, a handkerchief, a 
glove; the sneer of a neighbour, the effort of going to bed early in order to 
rise early for prayer or Communion, the little shyness some people feel in 
openly performing religious duties; and be sure that all of these sufferings, 
small as they are, if accepted lovingly, are most pleasing to God’s 
Goodness, Which has promised a whole ocean of happiness to His children 
in return for one cup of cold water. And, moreover, inasmuch as these 


occasions are for ever arising, they give us a fertile field for gathering in 
spiritual riches, if only we will use them rightly. 

When I read in the Life of S. Catherine of Sienna of her ecstasies and 
visions, her wise sayings and teaching, I do not doubt but that she 
“ravished” her Bridegroom’s heart with this eye of contemplation; but I 
must own that I behold her with no less delight in her father’s kitchen, 
kindling the fire, turning the spit, baking the bread, cooking the dinner, and 
doing all the most menial offices in a loving spirit which looked through all 
things straight to God. Nor do I prize the lowly meditations she was wont to 
make while so humbly employed less than the ecstasies with which she was 
favoured at other times, probably as a reward for this very humility and 
lowliness. Her meditations would take the shape of imagining that all she 
prepared for her father was prepared for Our Lord, as by Martha; her 
mother was a symbol to her of Our Lady, her brothers of the Apostles, and 
thus she mentally ministered to all the Heavenly Courts, fulfilling her 
humble ministrations with an exceeding sweetness, because she saw God’s 
Will in each. Let this example, my daughter, teach you how important it is 
to dedicate all we do, however trifling, to His service. And to this end I 
earnestly counsel you to imitate that “virtuous woman” whom King 
Solomon lauds,+2© who “layeth her hands” to all that is good and noble, and 
yet at the same time to the spindle and distaff. Do you seek the higher 
things, such as prayer and meditation, the Sacraments leading souls to God 
and kindling good thoughts in them, in a word, by all manner of good 
works according to your vocation; but meanwhile do not neglect your 
spindle and distaff. I mean, cultivate those lowly virtues which spring like 
flowers round the foot of the Cross, such as ministering to the poor and 
sick, family cares, and the duties arising therefrom, and practical diligence 
and activity; and amid all these things cultivate such spiritual thoughts as S. 
Catherine intermingled with her work. 

Great occasions for serving God come seldom, but little ones surround us 
daily; and our Lord Himself has told us that “he that is faithful in that which 
is least is faithful also in much.”!22 If you do all in God’s Name, all you do 
will be well done, whether you eat, drink or sleep, whether you amuse 
yourself or turn the spit, so long as you do all wisely, you will gain greatly 
as in God’s Sight, doing all because He would have you do it. 


Chapter XXXVI 


OF A WELL-BALANCED, REASONABLE MIND 


REASON is the special characteristic of man, and yet it is a rare thing to 
find really reasonable men, all the more that self-love hinders reason, and 
beguiles us insensibly into all manner of trifling, but yet dangerous acts of 
injustice and untruth, which, like the little foxes in the Canticles,422 spoil 
our vines, while, just because they are trifling, people pay no attention to 
them, and because they are numerous, they do infinite harm. Let me give 
some instances of what I mean. 

We find fault with our neighbour very readily for a small matter, while 
we pass over great things in ourselves. We strive to sell dear and buy cheap. 
We are eager to deal out strict justice to others, but to obtain indulgence for 
ourselves. We expect a good construction to be put on all we say, but we are 
sensitive and critical as to our neighbour’s words. We expect him to let us 
have whatever we want for money, when it would be more reasonable to let 
him keep that which is his, if he desires to do so, and leave us to keep our 
gold. We are vexed with him because he will not accommodate us, while 
perhaps he has better reason to be vexed with us for wanting to disturb him. 
If we have a liking for any one particular thing, we despise all else, and 
reject whatever does not precisely suit our taste. If some inferior is 
unacceptable to us, or we have once caught him in error, he is sure to be 
wrong in our eyes whatever he may do, and we are for ever thwarting, or 
looking coldly on him, while, on the other hand, some one who happens to 
please us is sure to be right. Sometimes even parents show unfair preference 
for a child endowed with personal gifts over one afflicted with some 
physical imperfection. We put the rich before the poor, although they may 
have less claim, and be less worthy; we even give preference to well- 
dressed people. We are strict in exacting our own rights, but expect others 
to be yielding as to theirs;—we complain freely of our neighbours, but we 


do not like them to make any complaints of us. Whatever we do for them 
appears very great in our sight, but what they do for us counts as nothing. In 
a word, we are like the Paphlagonian partridge, which has two hearts; for 
we have a very tender, pitiful, easy heart towards ourselves, and one which 
is hard, harsh and strict towards our neighbour. We have two scales, one 
wherein to measure our own goods to the best advantage, and the other to 
weigh our neighbours’ to the worst. Holy Scripture tells us that lying lips 
are an abomination unto the Lord,2 and the double heart, with one 
measure whereby to receive, and another to give, is also abominable in His 
Sight. 

Be just and fair in all you do. Always put yourself in your neighbour’s 
place, and put him into yours, and then you will judge fairly. Sell as you 
would buy, and buy as you would sell, and your buying and selling will 
alike be honest. These little dishonesties seem unimportant, because we are 
not obliged to make restitution, and we have, after all, only taken that which 
we might demand according to the strict letter of the law; but, nevertheless, 
they are sins against right and charity, and are mere trickery, greatly needing 
correction—nor does any one ever lose by being generous, noble-hearted 
and courteous. Be sure then often to examine your dealings with your 
neighbour, whether your heart is right towards him, as you would have his 
towards you, were things reversed—this is the true test of reason. When 
Trajan was blamed by his confidential friends for making the Imperial 
presence too accessible, he replied, “Does it not behove me to strive to be 
such an emperor towards my subjects as I should wish to meet with were I a 
subject?” 


Chapter XXXVII 


OF WISHES 


EVERYBODY grants that we must guard against the desire for evil things, 
since evil desires make evil men. But I say yet further, my daughter, do not 
desire dangerous things, such as balls or pleasures, office or honour, visions 
or ecstacies. Do not long after things afar off; such, I mean, as cannot 
happen till a distant time, as some do who by this means wear themselves 
out and expend their energies uselessly, fostering a dangerous spirit of 
distraction. If a young man gives way to overweening longings for an 
employment he cannot obtain yet a while, what good will it do him? If a 
married woman sets her heart on becoming a religious, or if I crave to buy 
my neighbour’s estate, he not being willing to sell it, is it not mere waste of 
time? If, when sick, I am restlessly anxious to preach or celebrate, to visit 
other sick people, or generally to do work befitting the strong, is it not an 
unprofitable desire, inasmuch as I have no power to fulfil it? and meanwhile 
these useless wishes take the place of such as I ought to have,—namely, to 
be patient, resigned, self-denying, obedient, gentle under suffering,—which 
are what God requires of me under the circumstances. We are too apt to be 
like a sickly woman, craving ripe cherries in autumn and grapes in spring. I 
can never think it well for one whose vocation is clear to waste time in 
wishing for some different manner of life than that which is adapted to his 
duty, or practices unsuitable to his present position—it is mere idling, and 
will make him slack in his needful work. If I long after a Carthusian 
solitude, I am losing my time, and such longing usurps the place of that 
which I ought to entertain—to fulfil my actual duties rightly. No indeed, I 
would not even have people wish for more wit or better judgment, for such 
desires are frivolous, and take the place of the wish every one ought to 
possess of improving what he has. We ought not to desire ways of serving 
God which He does not open to us, but rather desire to use what we have 


rightly. Of course I mean by this, real earnest desires, not common 
superficial wishes, which do no harm if not too frequently indulged. 

Do not desire crosses, unless you have borne those already laid upon you 
well—it is an abuse to long after martyrdom while unable to bear an insult 
patiently. The Enemy of souls often inspires men with ardent desires for 
unattainable things, in order to divert their attention from present duties, 
which would be profitable however trifling in themselves. We are apt to 
fight African monsters in imagination, while we let very petty foes 
vanquish us in reality for want of due heed. 

Do not desire temptations, that is temerity, but prepare your heart to meet 
them bravely, and to resist them when they come. 

Too great variety and quantity of food loads the stomach, and (especially 
when it is weakly) spoils the digestion. Do not overload your soul with 
innumerable longings, either worldly, for that were destruction,—or even 
spiritual, for these only cumber you. When the soul is purged of the evil 
humours of sin, it experiences a ravenous hunger for spiritual things, and 
sets to work as one famished at all manner of spiritual exercises;— 
mortification, penitence, humility, charity, prayer. Doubtless such an 
appetite is a good sign, but it behoves you to reflect whether you are able to 
digest all that you fain would eat. Make rather a selection from all these 
desires, under the guidance of your spiritual father, of such as you are able 
to perform, and then use them as perfectly as you are able. When you have 
done this, God will send you more, to be fulfilled in their turn, and so you 
will not waste time in unprofitable wishes. Not that I would have you lose 
any good desires, but rather treat them methodically, putting them aside in 
one corner of your heart till due time comes, while you carry out such as are 
ripe for action. And this counsel I give to worldly people as well as those 
who are spiritual, for without heeding it no one can avoid anxiety and over- 
eagerness. 


Chapter XXX VIII 


COUNSELS TO MARRIED PEOPLE 


MARRIAGE is a great Sacrament both in Jesus Christ and His Church, and 
one to be honoured to all, by all and in all. To all, for even those who do not 
enter upon it should honour it in all humility. By all, for it is holy alike to 
poor as to rich. In all, for its origin, its end, its form and matter are holly. It 
is the nursery of Christianity, whence the earth is peopled with faithful, till 
the number of the elect in Heaven be perfected; so that respect for the 
marriage tie is exceedingly important to the commonwealth, of which it is 
the source and supply. 

Would to God that His Dear Son were bidden to all weddings as to that of 
Cana! Truly then the wine of consolation and blessing would never be 
lacking; for if these are often so wanting, it is because too frequently now 
men summon Adonis instead of our Lord, and Venus rather than Our Lady. 
He who desires that the young of his flock should be like Jacob’s, fair and 
ring-straked, must set fair objects before their eyes; and he who would find 
a blessing in his marriage, must ponder the holiness and dignity of this 
Sacrament, instead of which too often weddings become a season of mere 
feasting and disorder. 

Above all, I would exhort all married people to seek that mutual love so 
commended to them by the Holy Spirit in the Bible. It is little to bid you 
love one another with a mutual love,—turtle-doves do that; or with human 
love,—the heathen cherished such love as that. But I say to you in the 
Apostle’s words: “Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
Church. Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands as unto the Lord.”2© It 
was God Who brought Eve to our first father Adam, and gave her to him to 
wife; and even so, my friends, it is God’s Invisible Hand Which binds you 
in the sacred bonds of marriage; it is He Who gives you one to the other, 
therefore cherish one another with a holy, sacred, heavenly love. 


The first effect of this love is the indissoluble union of your hearts. If you 
glue together two pieces of deal, provided that the glue be strong, their 
union will be so close that the stick will break more easily in any other part 
than where it is joined. Now God unites husband and wife so closely in 
Himself, that it should be easier to sunder soul from body than husband 
from wife; nor is this union to be considered as mainly of the body, but yet 
more a union of the heart, its affections and love. 

The second effect of this love should be an inviolable fidelity to one 
another. In olden times finger-rings were wont to be graven as seals. We 
read of it in Holy Scripture, and this explains the meaning of the marriage 
ceremony, when the Church, by the hand of her priest, blesses a ring, and 
gives it first to the man in token that she sets a seal on his heart by this 
Sacrament, so that no thought of any other woman may ever enter therein 
so long as she, who now is given to him, shall live. Then the bridegroom 
places the ring on the bride’s hand, so that she in her tum may know that 
she must never conceive any affection in her heart for any other man so 
long as he shall live, who is now given to her by our Lord Himself. 

The third end of marriage is the birth and bringing up of children. And 
herein, O ye married people! are you greatly honoured, in that God, willing 
to multiply souls to bless and praise Him to all Eternity, He associates you 
with Himself in this His work, by the production of bodies into which, like 
dew from Heaven, He infuses the souls He creates as well as the bodies into 
which they enter. 

Therefore, husbands, do you preserve a tender, constant, hearty love for 
your wives. It was that the wife might be loved heartily and tenderly that 
woman was taken from the side nearest Adam’s heart. No failings or 
infirmities, bodily or mental, in your wife should ever excite any kind of 
dislike in you, but rather a loving, tender compassion; and that because God 
has made her dependent on you, and bound to defer to and obey you; and 
that while she is meant to be your helpmeet, you are her superior and her 
head. And on your part, wives, do you love the husbands God has given you 
tenderly, heartily, but with a reverential, confiding love, for God has made 
the man to have the predominance, and to be the stronger; and He wills the 
woman to depend upon him,—bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh,—taking 
her from out the ribs of the man, to show that she must be subject to his 
guidance. All Holy Scripture enjoins this subjection, which nevertheless is 


not grievous; and the same Holy Scripture, while it bids you accept it 
lovingly, bids your husband to use his superiority with great tenderness, 
lovingkindness, and gentleness. “Husbands, dwell with your wives 
according to knowledge, giving honour unto the wife as unto the weaker 
vessel,” 161 

But while you seek diligently to foster this mutual love, give good heed 
that it do not turn to any manner of jealousy. Just as the worm is often 
hatched in the sweetest and ripest apple, so too often jealousy springs up in 
the most warm and loving hearts, defiling and ruining them, and if it is 
allowed to take root, it will produce dissension, quarrels, and separation. Of 
a truth, jealousy never arises where love is built up on true virtue, and 
therefore it is a sure sign of an earthly, sensual love, in which mistrust and 
inconstancy is soon infused. It is a sorry kind of friendship which seeks to 
strengthen itself by jealousy; for though jealousy may be a sign of strong, 
hot friendship, it is certainly no sign of a good, pure, perfect attachment; 
and that because perfect love implies absolute trust in the person loved, 
whereas jealousy implies uncertainty. 

If you, husbands, would have your wives faithful, be it yours to set them 
the example. “How have you the face to exact purity from your wives,” 
asks S. Gregory Nazianzen, “if you yourself live an impure life? or how can 
you require that which you do not give in return? If you would have them 
chaste, let your own conduct to them be chaste. S. Paul bids you possess 
your vessel in sanctification; but if, on the contrary, you teach them evil, no 
wonder that they dishonour you. And ye, O women! whose honour is 
inseparable from modesty and purity, preserve it jealously, and never allow 
the smallest speck to soil the whiteness of your reputation.” 

Shrink sensitively from the veriest trifles which can touch it; never permit 
any gallantries whatsoever. Suspect any who presume to flatter your beauty 
or grace, for when men praise wares they cannot purchase they are often 
tempted to steal; and if any one should dare to speak in disparagement of 
your husband, show that you are irrecoverably offended, for it is plain that 
he not only seeks your fall, but he counts you as half fallen, since the 
bargain with the new-comer is half made when one is disgusted with the 
first merchant. 


Ladies both in ancient and modern times have worn pearls in their ears, 
for the sake (so says Pliny) of hearing them tinkle against each other. But 
remembering how that friend of God, Isaac, sent earrings as first pledges of 
his love to the chaste Rebecca, I look upon this mystic ornament as 
signifying that the first claim a husband has over his wife, and one which 
she ought most faithfully to keep for him, is her ear; so that no evil word or 
rumour enter therein, and nought be heard save the pleasant sound of true 
and pure words, which are represented by the choice pearls of the Gospel. 
Never forget that souls are poisoned through the ear as much as bodies 
through the mouth. 

Love and faithfulness lead to familiarity and confidence, and Saints have 
abounded in tender caresses. Isaac and Rebecca, the type of chaste married 
life, indulged in such caresses, as to convince Abimelech that they must be 
husband and wife. The great S. Louis, strict as he was to himself, was so 
tender towards his wife, that some were ready to blame him for it; although 
in truth he rather deserved praise for subjecting his lofty, martial mind to 
the little details of conjugal love. Such minor matters will not suffice to knit 
hearts, but they tend to draw them closer, and promote mutual happiness. 

Before giving birth to S. Augustine, S. Monica offered him repeatedly to 
God’s Glory, as he himself tells us; and it is a good lesson for Christian 
women how to offer the fruit of their womb to God, Who accepts the free 
oblations of loving hearts, and promotes the desires of such faithful 
mothers: witness Samuel, S. Thomas Aquinas, S. Andrea di Fiesole, and 
others.1®2 S. Bernard’s mother, worthy of such a son, was wont to take her 
new-born babes in her arms to offer them to Jesus Christ, thenceforward 
loving them with a reverential love, as a sacred deposit from God; and so 
entirely was her offering accepted, that all her seven children became 
Saints.t®3 And when children begin to use their reason, fathers and mothers 
should take great pains to fill their hearts with the fear of God. This the 
good Queen Blanche did most earnestly by S. Louis, her son: witness her 
oft-repeated words, “My son, I would sooner see you die than guilty of a 
mortal sin;” words which sank so deeply into the saintly monarch’s heart, 
that he himself said there was no day on which they did not recur to his 
mind, and strengthen him in treading God’s ways. 


We call races and generations Houses; and the Hebrews were wont to 
speak of the birth of children as “the building up of the house;” as it is 
written of the Jewish midwives in Egypt, that the Lord “made them 
houses;”!© whereby we learn that a good house is not reared so much by 
the accumulation of worldly goods, as by the bringing up of children in the 
ways of holiness and of God; and to this end no labour or trouble must be 
spared, for children are the crown of their parents.1®2 Thus it was that S. 
Monica stedfastly withstood S. Augustine’s evil propensities, and, 
following him across sea and land, he became more truly the child of her 
tears in the conversion of his soul, than the son of her body in his natural 
birth. 

S. Paul assigns the charge of the household to the woman; and 
consequently some hold that the devotion of the family depends more upon 
the wife than the husband, who is more frequently absent, and has less 
influence in the house. Certainly King Solomon, in the Book of Proverbs, 
refers all household prosperity to the care and industry of that virtuous 
woman whom he describes.1% 

We read in Genesis that Isaac “entreated the Lord for his wife, because 
she was barren;”4®2 or as the Hebrews read it, he prayed “over against” her, 
—on opposite sides of the place of prayer,—and his prayer was granted. 
That is the most fruitful union between husband and wife which is founded 
in devotion, to which they should mutually stimulate one another. There are 
certain fruits, like the quince, of so bitter a quality, that they are scarcely 
eatable, save when preserved; while others again, like cherries and apricots, 
are so delicate and soft, that they can only be kept by the same treatment. 
So the wife must seek that her husband be sweetened with the sugar of 
devotion, for man without religion is a rude, rough animal; and the husband 
will desire to see his wife devout, as without it her frailty and weakness are 
liable to tarnish and injury. S. Paul says that “the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband;”1£8 because in so close a tie one may easily draw the other to what 
is good. And how great is the blessing on those faithful husbands and wives 
who confirm one another continually in the Fear of the Lord! 

Moreover, each should have such forbearance towards the other, that they 
never grow angry, or fall into discussion and argument. The bee will not 





dwell in a spot where there is much loud noise or shouting, or echo; neither 
will God’s Holy Spirit dwell in a household where altercation and tumult, 
arguing and quarrelling, disturb the peace. 

S. Gregory Nazianzen says that in his time married people were wont to 
celebrate the anniversary of their wedding, and it is a custom I should 
greatly approve, provided it were not a merely secular celebration; but if 
husbands and wives would go on that day to Confession and Communion, 
and commend their married life specially to God, renewing their resolution 
to promote mutual good by increased love and faithfulness, and thus take 
breath, so to say, and gather new vigour from the Lord to go on stedfastly in 
their vocation. 


Chapter XXXIX 


THE SANCTITY OF THE MARRIAGE BED 


THE marriage bed should be undefiled, as the Apostle tells us,+® i.e. pure, 
as it was when it was first instituted in the earthly Paradise, wherein no 
unruly desires or impure thought might enter. All that is merely earthly 
must be treated as means to fulfil the end God sets before His creatures. 
Thus we eat in order to preserve life, moderately, voluntarily, and without 
seeking an undue, unworthy satisfaction therefrom. “The time is short,” 
says S. Paul; “it remaineth that both they that have wives be as though they 
had not, and they that use this world, as not abusing it.”120 

Let every one, then, use this world according to his vocation, but so as 
not to entangle himself with its love, that he may be as free and ready to 
serve God as though he used it not. S. Augustine says that it is the great 
fault of men to want to enjoy things which they are only meant to use, and 
to use those which they are only meant to enjoy. We ought to enjoy spiritual 
things, and only use those which are material; but when we turn the use of 
these latter into enjoyment, the reasonable soul becomes degraded to a mere 
brutish level. 


Chapter XL 


COUNSELS TO WIDOWS 


SAINT PAUL teaches us all in the person of S. Timothy when he says, 
“Honour widows that are widows indeed.”! Now to be “a widow indeed” 
it is necessary:— 


1. That the widow be one not in body only, but in heart also; that is to say, 
that she be fixed in an unalterable resolution to continue in her widowhood 
Those widows who are but waiting the opportunity of marrying again are 
only widowed in externals, while in will they have already laid aside their 
loneliness. If the “widow indeed” chooses to confirm her widowhood by 
offering herself by a vow to God, she will adorn that widowhood, and make 
her resolution doubly sure, for the remembrance that she cannot break her 
vow without danger of forfeiting Paradise, will make her so watchful over 
herself, that a great barrier will be raised against all kind of temptation that 
may assail her. S. Augustine strongly recommends Christian widows to take 
this vow, and the learned Origen goes yet further, for he advises married 
women to take a vow of chastity in the event of losing their husbands, so 
that amid the joys of married life they may yet have a share in the merits of 
a chaste widowhood. Vows render the actions performed under their shelter 
more acceptable to God, strengthen us to perform good works, and help us 
to devote to Him not merely those good works which are, so to say, the 
fruits of a holy will, but to consecrate that will itself; the source of all we 
do, to Him. By ordinary chastity we offer our body to God, retaining the 
power to return to sensual pleasure; but the vow of chastity is an absolute 
and irrevocable gift to Him, without any power to recall it, thereby making 
ourselves the happy slaves of Him Whose service is to be preferred to royal 
power. And as I greatly approve the counsels of the two venerable Fathers I 
have named, I would have such persons as are so favoured as to wish to 


embrace them, do so prudently, and in a holy, stedfast spirit, after careful 
examination of their own courage, having asked heavenly guidance, and 
taken the advice of some discreet and pious director, and then all will be 
profitably done. 


2. Further, all such renunciation of second marriage must be done with a 
single heart, in order to fix the affections more entirely on God, and to seek 
a more complete union with Him. For if the widow retains her widowhood 
merely to enrich her children, or for any other worldly motive, she may 
receive the praise of men, but not that of God, inasmuch as nothing is 
worthy of His Approbation save that which is done for His Sake. Moreover, 
she who would be a widow indeed must be voluntarily cut off from all 
worldly delights. “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth,” S. 
Paul says.424 A widow who seeks to be admired and followed and flattered, 
who frequents balls and parties, who takes pleasure in dressing, perfuming 
and adorning herself, may be a widow in the body, but she is dead as to the 
soul. What does it matter, I pray you, whether the flag of Adonis and his 
profane love be made of white feathers or a net of crape? Nay, sometimes 
there is a conscious vanity in that black is the most becoming dress; and she 
who thereby endeavours to captivate men, and who lives in empty pleasure, 
is “dead while she liveth,” and is a mere mockery of widowhood. 


“The time of retrenchment is come, the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land.”!2 Retrenchment of worldly superfluity is required of whosoever 
would lead a devout life, but above all, it is needful for the widow indeed, 
who mourns the loss of her husband like a true turtle-dove. When Naomi 
returned from Moab to Bethlehem, those that had known her in her earlier 
and brighter days were moved, and said, “Is this Naomi? And she said unto 
them, Call me not Naomi (which means beautiful and agreeable), call me 
Mara, for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went out full, and 
the Lord hath brought me home again empty.”!44 Even so the devout widow 
will not desire to be called or counted beautiful or agreeable, asking no 
more than to be that which God wills,—lowly and abject in His Eyes. 

The lamp which is fed with aromatic oil sends forth a yet sweeter odour 
when it is extinguished; and so those women whose married love was true 
and pure, give out a stronger perfume of virtue and chastity when their light 


(that is, their husband) is extinguished by death. Love for a husband while 
living is acommon matter enough among women, but to love him so deeply 
as to refuse to take another after his death, is a kind of love peculiar to her 
who is a widow indeed. Hope in God, while resting on a husband, is not so 
rare, but to hope in Him, when left alone and desolate, is a very gracious 
and worthy thing. And thus it is that widowhood becomes a test of the 
perfection of the virtues displayed by a woman in her married life. 

The widow who has children requiring her care and guidance, above all 
in what pertains to their souls and the shaping of their lives, cannot and 
ought not on any wise to forsake them. S. Paul teaches this emphatically, 
and says that those who “provide not for their own, and specially for those 
of their own house, are worse than an infidel;”!22 but if her children do not 
need her care, then the widow should gather together all her affections and 
thoughts, in order to devote them more wholly to making progress in the 
love of God. If there is no call obliging her in conscience to attend to 
external secular matters (legal or other), I should advise her to leave them 
all alone, and to manage her affairs as quietly and peacefully as may be, 
even if such a course does not seem the most profitable. The fruit of 
disputes and lawsuits must be very great indeed before it can be compared 
in worth to the blessing of holy peace; not to say that those legal 
entanglements and the like are essentially distracting, and often open the 
way for enemies who sully the purity of a heart which should be solely 
devoted to God. 

Prayer should be the widow’s chief occupation: she has no love left save 
for God,—she should scarce have ought to say to any save God; and as 
iron, which is restrained from yielding to the attraction of the magnet when 
a diamond is near, darts instantly towards it so soon as the diamond is 
removed, so the widow’s heart, which could not rise up wholly to God, or 
simply follow the leadings of His Heavenly Love during her husband’s life, 
finds itself set free, when he is dead, to give itself entirely to Him, and cries 
out, with the Bride in the Canticles, “Draw me, I will run after Thee.”!4 I 
will be wholly Thine, and seek nothing save the “savour of Thy good 
ointments.” 

A devout widow should chiefly seek to cultivate the graces of perfect 
modesty, renouncing all honours, rank, title, society, and the like vanities; 


she should be diligent in ministering to the poor and sick, comforting the 
afflicted, leading the young to a life of devotion, studying herself to be a 
perfect model of virtue to younger women. Necessity and simplicity should 
be the adornment of her garb, humility and charity of her actions, simplicity 
and kindliness of her words, modesty and purity of her eyes,—Jesus Christ 
Crucified the only Love of her heart. 

Briefly, the true widow abides in the Church as a little March violet, 
shedding forth an exquisite sweetness through the perfume of her devotion, 
ever concealing herself beneath the ample leaves of her heart’s lowliness, 
while her subdued colouring indicates her mortification. She dwells in 
waste, uncultivated places, because she shrinks from the world’s 
intercourse, and seeks to shelter her heart from the glare with which earthly 
longings, whether of honours, wealth, or love itself, might dazzle her. 
“Blessed is she if she so abide,” says the holy Apostle.+28 

Much more could I say on this subject, but suffice it to bid her who seeks 
to be a widow indeed, read S. Jerome’s striking Letters to Salvia, and the 
other noble ladies who rejoiced in being the spiritual children of such a 
Father. Nothing can be said more, unless it be to warn the widow indeed not 
to condemn or even censure those who do resume the married life, for there 
are cases in which God orders it thus to His Own greater Glory. We must 
ever bear in mind the ancient teaching, that in Heaven virgins, wives, and 
widows will know no difference, save that which their true hearts’ humility 
assigns them. 


Chapter XLI 


ONE WORD TO MAIDENS 


O YE virgins, I have but a word to say to you. If you look to married life in 
this life, guard your first love jealously for your husband. It seems to me a 
miserable fraud to give a husband a worn-out heart, whose love has been 
frittered away and despoiled of its first bloom instead of a true, whole- 
hearted love. But if you are happily called to be the chaste and holy bride of 
spiritual nuptials, and purpose to live a life of virginity, then in Christ’s 
Name I bid you keep all your purest, most sensitive love for your Heavenly 
Bridegroom, Who, being Very Purity Himself, has a special love for purity; 
Him to Whom the first-fruits of all good things are due, above all those of 
love. 

S. Jerome’s Epistles will supply you with the needful counsels; and 
inasmuch as your state of life requires obedience, seek out a guide under 
whose direction you may wholly dedicate yourself, body and soul, to His 
Divine Majesty. 


Part IV 


CONTAINING NEEDFUL COUNSELS CONCERNING SOME 
ORDINARY TEMPTATIONS 


Chapter I 


WE MUST NOT TRIFLE WITH THE WORDS OF WORLDLY 
WISDOM 


DIRECTLY that your worldly friends perceive that you aim at leading a 
devout life, they will let loose endless shafts of mockery and 
misrepresentation upon you; the more malicious will attribute your change 
to hypocrisy, designing, or bigotry; they will affirm that the world having 
looked coldly upon you, failing its favour you turn to God; while your 
friends will make a series of what, from their point of view, are prudent and 
charitable remonstrances. They will tell you that you are growing morbid; 
that you will lose your worldly credit, and will make yourself unacceptable 
to the world; they will prognosticate your premature old age, the ruin of 
your material prosperity; they will tell you that in the world you must live 
as the world does; that you can be saved without all this fuss; and much 
more of the like nature. 

My daughter, all this is vain and foolish talk: these people have no real 
regard either for your bodily health or your material prosperity. “If ye were 
of the world,” the Saviour has said, “the world would love his own; but 
because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you.”! 

We have all seen men, and women too, pass the whole night, even several 
in succession, playing at chess or cards; and what can be a more dismal, 
unwholesome thing than that? But the world has not a word to say against 
it, and their friends are nowise troubled. But give up an hour to meditation, 
or get up rather earlier than usual to prepare for Holy Communion, and they 
will send for the doctor to cure you of hypochondria or jaundice! People 
spend every night for a month dancing, and no one will complain of being 
the worse; but if they keep the one watch of Christmas Eve, we shall hear of 


endless colds and maladies the next day! Is it not as plain as possible that 
the world is an unjust judge; indulgent and kindly to its own children, harsh 
and uncharitable to the children of God? We cannot stand well with the 
world save by renouncing His approval. It is not possible to satisfy the 
world’s unreasonable demands: “John the Baptist came neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine; and ye say he hath a devil. The Son of Man is come 
eating and drinking, and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man, and a 
winebibber, the friend of publicans and sinners.”/82 Even so, my child, if 
we give in to the world, and laugh, dance, and play as it does, it will affect 
to be scandalized; if we refuse to do so, it will accuse us of being 
hypocritical or morbid. If we adorn ourselves after its fashion, it will put 
some evil construction on what we do; if we go in plain attire, it will accuse 
us of meanness; our cheerfulness will be called dissipation; our 
mortification dulness; and ever casting its evil eye upon us, nothing we can 
do will please it. It exaggerates our failings, and publishes them abroad as 
sins; it represents our venial sins as mortal, and our sins of infirmity as 
malicious. S. Paul says that charity is kind, but the world is unkind; charity 
thinks no evil, but the world thinks evil of every one, and if it cannot find 
fault with our actions, it is sure at least to impute bad motives to them,— 
whether the sheep be black or white, horned or no, the wolf will devour 
them if he can. Do what we will, the world must wage war upon us. If we 
spend any length of time in confession, it will speculate on what we have so 
much to say about! if we are brief, it will suggest that we are keeping back 
something! It spies out our every act, and at the most trifling angry word, 
sets us down as intolerable. Attention to business is avarice, meekness mere 
silliness; whereas the wrath of worldly people is to be reckoned as 
generosity, their avarice, economy, their mean deeds, honourable. There are 
always spiders at hand to spoil the honey-bee’s comb. 

Let us leave the blind world to make as much noise as it may,—like a bat 
molesting the songbirds of day; let us be firm in our ways, unchangeable in 
our resolutions, and perseverance will be the test of our self-surrender to 
God, and our deliberate choice of the devout life. 

The planets and a wandering comet shine with much the same brightness, 
but the comet’s is a passing blaze, which does not linger long, while the 
planets cease not to display their brightness. Even so hypocrisy and real 


goodness have much outward resemblance; but one is easily known from 
the other, inasmuch as hypocrisy is short-lived, and disperses like a mist, 
while real goodness is firm and abiding. There is no surer groundwork for 
the beginnings of a devout life than the endurance of misrepresentation and 
calumny, since thereby we escape the danger of vainglory and pride, which 
are like the midwives of Egypt, who were bidden by Pharaoh to kill the 
male children born to Israel directly after their birth. We are crucified to the 
world, and the world must be as crucified to us. It esteems us as fools, let us 
esteem it as mad. 


Chapter IT 


THE NEED OF A GOOD COURAGE 


HOWEVER much we may admire and crave for light, it is apt to dazzle our 
eyes when they have been long accustomed to darkness; and on first 
visiting a foreign country, we are sure to feel strange among its inhabitants, 
however kindly or courteous they may be. Even so, my child, your changed 
life may be attended with some inward discomfort, and you may feel some 
reaction of discouragement and weariness after you have taken a final 
farewell of the world and its follies. Should it be so, I pray you take it 
patiently, for it will not last,—it is merely the disturbance caused by 
novelty; and when it is gone by, you will abound in consolations. At first 
you may suffer somewhat under the loss what you enjoyed among your 
vain, frivolous companions; but would you forfeit the eternal gifts of God 
for such things as these? The empty amusements which have engrossed you 
hitherto may rise up attractively before your imagination, and strive to win 
you back to rest in them; but are you bold enough to give up a blessed 
eternity for such deceitful snares? Believe me, if you will but persevere you 
will not fail to enjoy a sweetness so real and satisfying, that you will be 
constrained to confess that the world has only gall to give as compared with 
this honey, and that one single day of devotion is worth more than a 
thousand years of worldly life. 

But you see before you the mountain of Christian perfection, which is 
very high, and you exclaim in fearfulness that you can never ascend it. Be 
of good cheer, my child. When the young bees first begin to live they are 
mere grubs, unable to hover over flowers, or to fly to the mountains, or 
even to the little hills where they might gather honey; but they are fed for a 
time with the honey laid up by their predecessors, and by degrees the grubs 
put forth their wings and grow strong, until they fly abroad and gather their 
harvest from all the country round. Now we are yet but as grubs in 


devotion, unable to fly at will, and attain the desired aim of Christian 
perfection; but if we begin to take shape through our desires and 
resolutions, our wings will gradually grow, and we may hope one day to 
become spiritual bees, able to fly. Meanwhile let us feed upon the honey left 
us in the teaching of so many holy men of old, praying God that He would 
grant us doves’ wings, so that we may not only fly during this life, but find 
an abiding resting-place in Eternity. 


Chapter III 


OF TEMPTATIONS, AND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
EXPERIENCING THEM AND CONSENTING TO THEM 


PICTURE to yourself a young princess beloved of her husband, to whom 
some evil wretch should send a messenger to tempt her to infidelity. First, 
the messenger would bring forth his propositions. Secondly, the princess 
would either accept or reject the overtures. Thirdly, she would consent to 
them or refuse them. Even so, when Satan, the world, and the flesh look 
upon a soul espoused to the Son of God, they set temptations and 
suggestions before that soul, whereby—1. Sin is proposed to it. 2. Which 
proposals are either pleasing or displeasing to the soul. 3. The soul either 
consents, or rejects them. In other words, the three downward steps of 
temptation, delectation, and consent. And although the three steps may not 
always be so clearly defined as in this illustration, they are to be plainly 
traced in all great and serious sins. 

If we should undergo the temptation to every sin whatsoever during our 
whole life, that would not damage us in the Sight of God’s Majesty, 
provided we took no pleasure in it, and did not consent to it; and that 
because in temptation we do not act, we only suffer, and inasmuch as we 
take no delight in it, we can be liable to no blame. S. Paul bore long time 
with temptations of the flesh, but so far from displeasing God thereby, He 
was glorified in them. The blessed Angela di Foligni underwent terrible 
carnal temptations, which move us to pity as we read of them. S. Francis 
and S. Benedict both experienced grievous temptations, so that the one cast 
himself amid thorns, the other into the snow, to quench them, but so far 
from losing anything of God’s Grace thereby, they greatly increased it. 

Be then very courageous amid temptation, and never imagine yourself 
conquered so long as it is displeasing to you, ever bearing in mind the 


difference between experiencing and consenting to temptation,1®—that 
difference being, that whereas they may be experienced while most 
displeasing to us, we can never consent to them without taking pleasure in 
them, inasmuch as pleasure felt in a temptation is usually the first step 
towards consent. So let the enemies of our salvation spread as many snares 
and wiles in our way as they will, let them besiege the door of our heart 
perpetually, let them ply us with endless proposals to sin,—so long as we 
abide in our firm resolution to take no pleasure therein, we cannot offend 
God any more than the husband of the princess in my illustration could be 
displeased with her because of the overtures made to her, so long as she was 
in no way gratified by them. Of course, there is one great difference 
between my imaginary princess and the soul, namely, that the former has it 
in her power to drive away the messenger of evil and never hear him more, 
while the latter cannot always refuse to experience temptation, although it 
be always in its power to refuse consent. But how long soever the 
temptation may persist, it cannot harm us so long as it is unwelcome to us. 

But again, as to the pleasure which may be taken in temptation 
(technically called delectation), inasmuch as our souls have two parts, one 
inferior, the other superior, and the inferior does not always choose to be led 
by the superior, but takes its own line,—it not unfrequently happens that the 
inferior part takes pleasure in a temptation not only without consent from, 
but absolutely in contradiction to the superior will. It is this contest which 
S. Paul describes when he speaks of the “law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind,”!& and of the “flesh lusting against the 
spirit.” 183 

Have you ever watched a great burning furnace heaped up with ashes? 
Look at it some ten or twelve hours afterwards, and there will scarce be any 
living fire there, or only a little smouldering in the very heart thereof. 
Nevertheless, if you can find that tiny lingering spark, it will suffice to 
rekindle the extinguished flames. So it is with love, which is the true 
spiritual life amid our greatest, most active temptations. Temptation, 
flinging its delectation into the inferior part of the soul, covers it wholly 
with ashes, and leaves but a little spark of God’s Love, which can be found 
nowhere save hidden far down in the heart or mind, and even that is hard to 
find. But nevertheless it is there, since however troubled we may have been 


in body and mind, we firmly resolved not to consent to sin or the temptation 
thereto, and that delectation of the exterior man was rejected by the interior 
spirit. Thus though our will may have been thoroughly beset by the 
temptation, it was not conquered, and so we are certain that all such 
delectation was involuntary, and consequently not sinful. 


Chapter IV 


TWO STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SAME 


THIS distinction, which is very important, is well illustrated by the 
description S. Jerome gives of a young man bound to a voluptuous bed by 
the softest silken cords, and subjected to the wiles and lures of a treacherous 
tempter, with the express object of causing him to fall. Greatly as all his 
senses and imagination must inevitably have been possessed by so 
vehement an assault, he proved that his heart was free and his will 
unconquered, for, having physical control over no member save his tongue, 
he bit that off and spat it out at his foe, a foe more terrible than the tyrant’s 
executioners. 

S. Catherine of Sienna has left a somewhat similar record. The Evil One 
having obtained permission from God to assault that pious virgin with all 
his strength, so long as he laid no hand upon her, filled her heart with 
impure suggestions, and surrounded her with every conceivable temptation 
of sight and sound, which, penetrating into the Saint’s heart, so filled it, 
that, as she herself has said, nothing remained free save her most acute 
superior will. This struggle endured long, until at length Our Lord appeared 
to her, and she exclaimed, “Where wert Thou, O most Dear Lord, when my 
heart was so overwhelmed with darkness and foulness?” Whereupon He 
answered, “I was within thy heart, My child.” “How could that be, Lord,” 
she asked, “when it was so full of evil? Canst Thou abide in a place so 
foul?” Then our Lord replied, “Tell Me, did these evil thoughts and 
imaginations give thee pain or pleasure? didst thou take delight, or didst 
thou grieve over them?” To which S. Catherine made answer, “They 
grieved me exceedingly.” Then the Lord said, “Who, thinkest thou, was it 
that caused thee to be thus grieved, save I Myself, hidden within thy soul? 
Believe Me, My child, had I not been there, these evil thoughts which 
swarmed around thy soul, and which thou couldst not banish, would 


speedily have overpowered it, and entering in, thy free will would have 
accepted them, and so death had struck that soul; but inasmuch as I was 
there, I filled thy heart with reluctance and resistance, so that it set itself 
stedfastly against the temptation, and finding itself unable to contend as 
vigorously as it desired, it did but experience a yet more vehement 
abhorrence of sin and of itself. Thus these very troubles became a great 
merit again to thee, and a great accession of virtue and strength to thy soul.” 

Here, you see, were the embers covered over with ashes, while 
temptation and delectation had entered the heart and surrounded the will, 
which, aided only by the Saviour, resisted all evil inspirations with great 
disgust, and a persevering refusal to consent to sin. Verily the soul which 
loves God is sometimes in sore straits to know whether He abideth in it or 
no, and whether that Divine Love for which it fights is extinguished or 
burns yet. But it is the very essence of the perfection of that Heavenly Love 
to require its lovers to endure and fight for Love’s sake, without knowing 
even whether they possess the very Love for which and in which they 
strive. 


Chapter V 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE TEMPTED SOUL 


GOD never permits such grievous temptations and assaults to try any, save 
those souls whom He designs to lead on to His own living, highest love, but 
nevertheless it does not follow as a natural consequence that they are 
certain to attain thereto. Indeed, it has often happened that those who had 
been stedfast under violent assaults, failing to correspond faithfully to 
Divine Grace, have yielded under the pressure of very trifling temptations. I 
would warn you of this, my child, so that, should you ever be tried by great 
temptations, you may know that God is showing special favour to you, 
thereby proving that He means to exalt you in His Sight; but that at the 
same time you may ever be humble and full of holy fear, not overconfident 
in your power to resist lesser temptations because you have overcome those 
that were greater, unless by means of a most stedfast faithfulness to God. 
Come what may in the shape of temptation, attended by whatsoever of 
delectation,—so long as your will refuses consent, not merely to the 
temptation itself, but also to the delectation, you need have no fear,—God is 
not offended. When any one has swooned away, and gives no sign of life, 
we put our hand to his heart, and if we find the slightest fluttering there, we 
conclude that he still lives, and that, with the help of stimulants and 
counter-irritants, we may restore consciousness and power. Even so, 
sometimes amid the violence of temptation the soul seems altogether to 
faint away, and to lose all spiritual life and action. But if you would be sure 
how it really is, put your hand on the heart. See whether heart and will yet 
have any spiritual motion; that is to say, whether they fulfil their own 
special duty in refusing consent to and acceptance of temptation and its 
gratification; for so long as the power to refuse exists within the soul, we 
may be sure that Love, the life of the soul, is there, and that Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour, is within, although, it may be, hidden; and that by 


means of stedfast perseverance in prayer, and the Sacraments, and 
confidence in God, strength will be restored, and the soul will live with a 
full and joyous life. 


Chapter VI 


WHEN TEMPTATION AND DELECTATION ARE SIN 


THAT princess, whom we have already taken as an illustration, was not to 
blame in the unlawful pursuit we supposed to be made of her, because it 
was against her will; but if, on the contrary, she had in any way led to it, or 
sought to attract him who sought her, she were certainly guilty of the 
pursuit itself; and even if she withheld her consent, she would still deserve 
censure and punishment. Thus it sometimes happens that temptation in 
itself is sin to us, because we have ourselves brought it upon us. For 
instance, if I know that gaming leads me to passion and blasphemy, and that 
all play is a temptation to me, I sin each and every time that I play, and I am 
responsible for all the temptations which may come upon me at the gaming 
table. So again, if I know that certain society involves me in temptation to 
evil, and yet I voluntarily seek it, I am unquestionably responsible for all 
that I may encounter in the way of temptation therein. 

When it is possible to avoid the delectation arising out of temptation, it is 
always a sin to accept it, in proportion to the pleasure we take, and the 
amount of consent given, whether that be great or small, brief or lasting. 
The princess of our illustration is to blame if she merely listens to the guilty 
propositions made to her but still more so if, after listening, she takes 
pleasure in them, and allows her heart to feed and rest thereupon; for 
although she has no intention of really doing that which is proposed, her 
heart gives a spiritual consent when she takes pleasure in it, and it must 
always be wrong to let either body or mind rest on anything unworthy,— 
and wrongdoing lies so entirely in the heart’s co-operation, that without this 
no mere bodily action can be sin. 

Therefore, when you are tempted to any sin, examine whether you 
voluntarily exposed yourself to the temptation, and if you find that you have 
done so by putting yourself into its way, or by not foreseeing the 


temptation, as you ought to have done, then it is sin; but if you have done 
nothing to bring about the temptation, it is not in anywise to be imputed to 
you as sin. 

When the delectation which attends temptation might have been avoided, 
but has not been avoided, there is always a certain amount of sin according 
to the degree to which we have lingered over it, and the kind of pleasure we 
have taken in it. If a woman who has not wilfully attracted unlawful 
admiration, nevertheless takes pleasure in such admiration, she is doing 
wrong, always supposing that what pleases her is the admiration. But if the 
person who courts her plays exquisitely on the lute, and she took pleasure, 
not in the personal attentions paid to herself, but in the sweetness and 
harmony of the music, there would be no sin in that, although it would be 
wrong to give way to any extent to her pleasure, for fear of its leading on to 
pleasure in the pursuit of herself. So again, if some clever stratagem 
whereby to avenge me of an enemy is suggested, and I take no satisfaction 
and give no consent to the vengeance, but am only pleased at the cleverness 
of the invention, I am not sinning; although it were very inexpedient to 
dwell long upon it, lest little by little I should go on to take pleasure in the 
thought of revenge. 

Sometimes we are taken by surprise by some sense of delectation 
following so closely upon the temptation, that we are off our guard. This 
can be but a very slight venial sin, which would become greater if, after 
once we perceive the danger, we allow ourselves to dally with it, or 
question as to admitting or rejecting it,—greater still if we carelessly 
neglect to resist it;—and if we deliberately allow ourselves to rest in any 
such pleasure, it becomes very great sin, especially if the thing attracting us 
be unquestionably evil. Thus it is a great sin in a woman to allow herself to 
dwell upon any unlawful affections, although she may have no intention of 
ever really yielding to them. 


Chapter VII 


REMEDIES FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 


SO soon as you feel yourself anywise tempted, do as our little children 
when they see a wolf or a bear in the mountains. Forthwith they run to the 
protection of their father or mother, or at least cry out for help. Do you fly 
in like manner to God, claiming His compassion and succour,—it is the 
remedy taught us by our Lord Himself: “Pray that ye enter not into 
temptation”184 

If, nevertheless, the temptation persists or increases, hasten in spirit to 
embrace the holy Cross, as though you beheld Jesus Christ Crucified 
actually Present. Make firm protests against consenting, and ask His Help 
thereto; and, so long as the temptation lasts, do you persist in making acts 
of non-consent. But while making these acts and these protests, do not fix 
your eyes on the temptation,—look solely on Our Lord, for if you dwell on 
the temptation, especially when it is strong, your courage may be shaken. 
Divert your mind with any right and healthy occupation, for if that takes 
possession and fills your thoughts, it will drive away temptation and evil 
imaginations. 

One great remedy against all manner of temptation, great or small, is to 
open the heart and lay bare its suggestions, likings, and dislikings, to your 
director; for, as you may observe, the first condition which the Evil One 
makes with a soul, when he wants to seduce it, is silence. Even as a bad 
man, seeking to seduce a woman, enjoins silence concerning himself to her 
father or husband, whereas God would always have us make known all His 
inspirations to our superiors and guides. 

If, after all, the temptation still troubles and persecutes us, there is 
nothing to be done on our side save to persist in protesting that we will not 
consent; for just as no maiden can be married while she persists in saying 
No, so no soul, however oppressed, can be guilty while it says the same. 


Do not argue with your Enemy, and give but one answer,—that with 
which Our Lord confounded him, “Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.”/8 
Just as the pure wife would make no reply, and cast no glance on the foul 
seducer who strove to lead her astray, but would straightway fly from him 
to her husband’s side, not arguing, but cleaving to her lawful lord in 
renewed fidelity;—so the devout soul when assailed by temptation should 
never trifle with it by answer or argument, but simply fly to the Side of 
Jesus Christ, its Bridegroom; renewing its pledges of unchanging devotion 
and faithfulness to Him. 


Chapter VIII 


HOW TO RESIST MINOR TEMPTATIONS 


WHILE it is right to resist great temptations with invincible courage, and 
all such victories will be most valuable, still there is perhaps more absolute 
profit to our souls in resisting littke ones. For although the greater 
temptations exceed in power, there are so infinitely more in number of little 
temptations, that a victory over them is fully as important as over the 
greater but rarer ones. No one will question but that wolves and bears are 
more dangerous than flies, but they do not worry and annoy us, or try our 
patience as these do. While is not a hard thing to abstain from murder, but it 
is very difficult to avoid all passing fits of anger, which assail us at every 
moment. A man or woman can easily keep from adultery, but it is less easy 
to abstain from all words and glances which are disloyal. While is easy to 
keep from stealing another man’s goods, but often difficult to resist 
coveting them; easy to avoid bearing false witness in direct judgment, 
difficult to be perfectly truthful in conversation; easy to refrain from getting 
drunk, difficult to be absolutely sober; easy not to wish for a neighbour’s 
death, difficult not to wish anything contrary to his interests; easy to keep 
from slander, difficult to avoid all contempt. 

In short, all these minor temptations to anger, suspicion, jealousy, envy, 
levity, vanity, duplicity, affectation, foolish thoughts, and the like, are a 
perpetual trial even to those who are most devout and most resolute; and 
therefore, my daughter, we ought carefully and diligently to prepare for this 
warfare. Be assured that every victory won over these little foes is as a 
precious stone in the crown of glory which God prepares for us in Paradise. 
So, while awaiting and making ready for a stedfast and brave resistance to 
great temptations should they come, let us not fail diligently to fight against 
these meaner, weaker foes. 


Chapter IX 


HOW REMEDY MINOR TEMPTATIONS 


NOW as to all these trifling temptations of vanity, suspicion, vexation, 
jealousy, envy, and the like, which flit around one like flies or gnats, now 
settling on one’s nose,—anon stinging one’s cheek,—as it is wholly 
impossible altogether to free one’s-self from their importunity; the best 
resistance one can make is not to be fretted by them. All these things may 
worry one, but they cannot really harm us, so long as our wills are firmly 
resolved to serve God. 

Therefore despise all these trivial onslaughts, and do not even deign to 
think about them; but let them buzz about your ears as much as they please, 
and flit hither and thither just as you tolerate flies;—even if they sting you, 
and strive to light within your heart, do no more than simply remove them, 
not fighting with them, or arguing, but simply doing that which is precisely 
contrary to their suggestions, and specially making acts of the Love of God. 
If you will take my advice, you will not toil on obstinately in resisting them 
by exercising the contrary virtue, for that would become a sort of struggle 
with the foe;—but, after making an act of this directly contrary virtue 
(always supposing you have time to recognise what the definite temptation 
is), simply turn with your whole heart towards Jesus Christ Crucified, and 
lovingly kiss His Sacred Feet. This is the best way to conquer the Enemy, 
whether in small or great temptations; for inasmuch as the Love of God 
contains the perfection of every virtue, and that more excellently than the 
very virtues themselves; it is also the most sovereign remedy against all 
vice, and if you accustom your mind under all manner of temptation to have 
recourse to this safety-place, you will not be constrained to enter upon a 
worryingly minute investigation of your temptations, but, so soon as you 
are anywise troubled, your mind will tur naturally to its one sovereign 
remedy. Moreover, this way of dealing with temptation is so offensive to 


the Evil One, that, finding he does but provoke souls to an increased love of 
God by his assaults, he discontinues them. 

In short, you may be sure that if you dally with your minor, oft-recurring 
temptations, and examine too closely into them in detail, you will simply 
stupefy yourself to no purpose. 


Chapter X 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE HEART AGAINST 
TEMPTATION 


EXAMINE from time to time what are the dominant passions of your soul, 
and having ascertained this, mould your life, so that in thought, word and 
deed you may as far as possible counteract them. For instance, if you know 
that you are disposed to be vain, reflect often upon the emptiness of this 
earthly life, call to mind how burdensome all mere earthly vanities will be 
to the conscience at the hour of death, how unworthy of a generous heart, 
how puerile and childish, and the like. See that your words have no 
tendency to foster your vanity, and even though you may seem to be doing 
so but reluctantly, strive to despise it heartily, and to rank yourself in every 
way among its enemies. Indeed, by dint of steady opposition to anything, 
we teach ourselves to hate even that which we began by liking. Do as many 
lowly, humble deeds as lie in your power, even if you perform them 
unwillingly at first; for by this means you will form a habit of humility, and 
you will weaken your vanity, so that when temptation arises, you will be 
less predisposed to yield, and stronger to resist. Or if you are given to 
avarice, think often of the folly of this sin, which makes us the slave of 
what was made only to serve us; remember how when we die we must 
leave all we possess to those who come after us, who may squander it, ruin 
their own souls by misusing it, and so forth. Speak against covetousness, 
commend the abhorrence in which it is held by the world; and constrain 
yourself to abundant almsgiving, as also to not always using opportunities 
of accumulation. If you have a tendency to trifle with the affections, often 
call to mind what a dangerous amusement it is for yourself and others; how 
unworthy a thing it is to use the noblest feelings of the heart as a mere 
pastime; and how readily such trifling becomes mere levity. Let your 


conversation turn on purity and simplicity of heart, and strive to frame your 
actions accordingly, avoiding all that savours of affectation or flirting. 

In a word, let your time of peace,—that is to say, the time when you are 
not beset by temptations to sin,—be used in cultivating the graces most 
opposed to your natural difficulties, and if opportunities for their exercise 
do not arise, go out of your way to seek them, and by so doing you will 
strengthen your heart against future temptations. 


Chapter XI 


ANXIETY OF MIND 


ANXIETY of mind is not so much an abstract temptation, as the source 
whence various temptations arise. Sadness, when defined, is the mental 
grief we feel because of our involuntary ailments;—whether the evil be 
exterior, such as poverty, sickness or contempt; or interior, such as 
ignorance, dryness, depression or temptation. Directly that the soul is 
conscious of some such trouble, it is downcast, and so trouble sets in. Then 
we at once begin to try to get rid of it, and find means to shake it off; and so 
far rightly enough, for it is natural to us all to desire good, and shun that 
which we hold to be evil. 

If any one strives to be delivered from his troubles out of love of God, he 
will strive patiently, gently, humbly and calmly, looking for deliverance 
rather to God’s Goodness and Providence than to his own industry or 
efforts; but if self-love is the prevailing object he will grow hot and eager in 
seeking relief, as though all depended more upon himself than upon God. I 
do not say that the person thinks so, but he acts eagerly as though he did 
think it. Then if he does not find what he wants at once, he becomes 
exceedingly impatient and troubled, which does not mend matters, but on 
the contrary makes them worse, and so he gets into an unreasonable state of 
anxiety and distress, till he begins to fancy that there is no cure for his 
trouble. Thus you see how a disturbance, which was right at the outset, 
begets anxiety, and anxiety goes on into an excessive distress, which is 
exceedingly dangerous. 

This unresting anxiety is the greatest evil which can happen to the soul, 
sin only excepted. Just as internal commotions and seditions ruin a 
commonwealth, and make it incapable of resisting its foreign enemies, so if 
our heart be disturbed and anxious, it loses power to retain such graces as it 


has, as well as strength to resist the temptations of the Evil One, who is all 
the more ready to fish (according to an old proverb) in troubled waters. 

Anxiety arises from an unregulated desire to be delivered from any 
pressing evil, or to obtain some hoped-for good. Nevertheless nothing tends 
so greatly to enchance the one or retard the other as over-eagerness and 
anxiety. Birds that are captured in nets and snares become inextricably 
entangled therein, because they flutter and struggle so much. Therefore, 
whensoever you urgently desire to be delivered from any evil, or to attain 
some good thing, strive above all else to keep a calm, restful spirit,—steady 
your judgment and will, and then go quietly and easily after your object, 
taking all fitting means to attain thereto. By easily I do not mean carelessly, 
but without eagerness, disquietude or anxiety; otherwise, so far from 
bringing about what you wish, you will hinder it, and add more and more to 
your perplexities. “My soul is alway in my hand, yet do I not forget Thy 
Law,”188 David says. Examine yourself often, at least night and morning, as 
to whether your soul is “in your hand;” or whether it has been wrested 
thence by any passionate or anxious emotion. See whether your soul is fully 
under control, or whether it has not in anywise escaped from beneath your 
hand, to plunge into some unruly love, hate, envy, lust, fear, vexation or joy. 
And if it has so strayed, before all else seek it out, and quietly bring it back 
to the Presence of God, once more placing all your hopes and affections 
under the direction of His Holy Will. Just as one who fears to lose some 
precious possession holds it tight in his hand, so, like King David, we ought 
to be able to say, “My soul is alway in my hand, and therefore I have not 
forgotten Thy Law.” 

Do not allow any wishes to disturb your mind under the pretext of their 
being trifling and unimportant; for if they gain the day, greater and 
weightier matters will find your heart more accessible to disturbance. When 
you are conscious that you are growing anxious, commend yourself to God, 
and resolve stedfastly not to take any steps whatever to obtain the result you 
desire, until your disturbed state of mind is altogether quieted;—unless 
indeed it should be necessary to do something without delay, in which case 
you must restrain the rush of inclination, moderating it, as far as possible, 
so as to act rather from reason than impulse. 


If you can lay your anxiety before your spiritual guide, or at least before 
some trusty and devout friend, you may be sure that you will find great 
solace. The heart finds relief in telling its troubles to another, just as the 
body when suffering from persistent fever finds relief from bleeding. It is 
the best of remedies, and therefore it was that S. Louis counselled his son, 
“Tf thou hast any uneasiness lying heavy on thy heart, tell it forthwith to thy 
confessor, or to some other pious person, and the comfort he will give will 
enable thee to bear it easily.” 


Chapter XII 


OF SADNESS AND SORROW 


S. PAUL says that “godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of, but the sorrow of the world worketh death.”!82 So we see that 
sorrow may be good or bad according to the several results it produces in 
us. And indeed there are more bad than good results arising from it, for the 
only good ones are mercy and repentance; whereas there are six evil results, 
namely, anguish, sloth, indignation, jealousy, envy and impatience. The 
Wise Man says that “sorrow hath killed many, and there is no profit 
therein,”488 and that because for the two good streams which flow from the 
spring of sadness, there are these six which are downright evil. 

The Enemy makes use of sadness to try good men with his temptations: 
—Jjust as he tries to make bad men merry in their sin, so he seeks to make 
the good sorrowful amid their works of piety; and while making sin 
attractive so as to draw men to it, he strives to turn them from holiness by 
making it disagreeable. The Evil One delights in sadness and melancholy, 
because they are his own characteristics. He will be in sadness and sorrow 
through all Eternity, and he would fain have all others the same. 

The “sorrow of the world” disturbs the heart, plunges it into anxiety, stirs 
up unreasonable fears, disgusts it with prayer, overwhelms and stupefies the 
brain, deprives the soul of wisdom, judgment, resolution and courage, 
weakening all its powers; in a word, it is like a hard winter, blasting all the 
earth’s beauty, and numbing all animal life; for it deprives the soul of 
Sweetness and power in every faculty. 

Should you, my daughter, ever be attacked by this evil spirit of sadness, 
make use of the following remedies. “Is any among you afflicted?” says S. 
James, “let him pray.”!82 Prayer is a sovereign remedy, it lifts the mind to 
God, Who is our only Joy and Consolation. But when you pray let your 


words and affections, whether interior or exterior, all tend to love and trust 
in God. “O God of Mercy, most Loving Lord, Sweet Saviour, Lord of my 
heart, my Joy, my Hope, my Beloved, my Bridegroom.” 

Vigorously resist all tendencies to melancholy, and although all you do 
may seem to be done coldly, wearily and indifferently, do not give in. The 
Enemy strives to make us languid in doing good by depression, but when he 
sees that we do not cease our efforts to work, and that those efforts become 
all the more earnest by reason of their being made in resistance to him, he 
leaves off troubling us. 

Make use of hymns and spiritual songs; they have often frustrated the 
Evil One in his operations, as was the case when the evil spirit which 
possessed Saul was driven forth by music and psalmody. It is well also to 
occupy yourself in external works, and that with as much variety as may 
lead us to divert the mind from the subject which oppresses it, and to cheer 
and kindle it, for depression generally makes us dry and cold. Use external 
acts of fervour, even though they are tasteless at the time; embrace your 
crucifix, clasp it to your breast, kiss the Feet and Hands of your Dear Lord, 
raise hands and eyes to Heaven, and cry out to God in loving, trustful 
ejaculations: “My Beloved is mine, and I am His. 1/28 A bundle of myrrh is 
my Well-beloved, He shall lie within my breast. Mine eyes long sore for 
Thy Word, O when wilt Thou comfort me!42! O Jesus, be Thou my Saviour, 
and my soul shall live. Who shall separate me from the Love of Christ?”122 
etc. 

Moderate bodily discipline is useful in resisting depression, because it 
rouses the mind from dwelling on itself; and frequent Communion is 
specially valuable; the Bread of Life strengthens the heart and gladdens the 
spirits. 

Lay bare all the feelings, thoughts and longings which are the result of 
your depression to your confessor or director, in all humility and 
faithfulness; seek the society of spiritually-minded people, and frequent 
such as far as possible while you are suffering. And, finally, resign yourself 
into God’s Hands, endeavouring to bear this harassing depression patiently, 
as a just punishment for past idle mirth. Above all, never doubt but that, 
after He has tried you sufficiently, God will deliver you from the trial. 


Chapter XIII 


OF SPIRITUAL AND SENSIBLE CONSOLATIONS, AND HOW 
TO RECEIVE THEM 


THE order of God’s Providence maintains a perpetual vicissitude in the 
material being of this world; day is continually turning to night, spring to 
summer, summer to autumn, autumn to winter, winter to spring; no two 
days are ever exactly alike. Some are foggy, rainy, some dry or windy; and 
this endless variety greatly enhances the beauty of the universe. And even 
so precisely is it with man (who, as ancient writers have said, is a miniature 
of the world), for he is never long in any one condition, and his life on earth 
flows by like the mighty waters, heaving and tossing with an endless variety 
of motion; one while raising him on high with hope, another plunging him 
low in fear; now turning him to the right with rejoicing, then driving him to 
the left with sorrows; and no single day, no, not even one hour, is entirely 
the same as any other of his life. 

All this is a very weighty warning, and teaches us to aim at an abiding 
and unchangeable evenness of mind amid so great an uncertainty of events; 
and, while all around is changing, we must seek to remain immoveable, 
ever looking to, reaching after and desiring our God. Let the ship take what 
tack you will, let her course be eastward or westward, northern or southern, 
let any wind whatsoever fill her sails, but meanwhile her compass will 
never cease to point to its one unchanging lodestar. Let all around us be 
overthrown, nay more, all within us; I mean let our soul be sad or glad, in 
bitterness or joy, at peace or troubled, dry and parched, or soft and fruitful, 
let the sun scorch, or the dew refresh it; but all the while the magnet of our 
heart and mind, our superior will, which is our moral compass, must 
continually point to the Love of God our Creator, our Saviour, our only 
Sovereign Good. “Whether we live, we live unto the Lord, or whether we 


die, we die unto the Lord; whether we live therefore or die, we are the 
Lord’s. Who shall separate us from the Love of Christ?”!22 Nay, verily, 
nothing can ever separate us from that Love;—neither tribulation nor 
distress, neither death nor life, neither present suffering nor fear of ills to 
come; neither the deceits of evil spirits nor the heights of satisfaction, nor 
the depths of sorrow; neither tenderness nor desolation, shall be able to 
separate us from that Holy Love, whose foundation is in Christ Jesus. Such 
a fixed resolution never to forsake God, or let go of His Precious Love, 
serves as ballast to our souls, and will keep them stedfast amid the endless 
changes and chances of this our natural life. For just as bees, when 
overtaken by a gust of wind, carry little pebbles to weight themselves, in 
order that they may resist the storm, and not be driven at its will,—so the 
soul, which has firmly grasped the Unchanging Love of God, will abide 
unshaken amid the changes and vicissitudes of consolations and afflictions, 
—whether spiritual or temporal, external or internal. 
But let us come to some special detail, beyond this general doctrine. 


1. I would say, then, that devotion does not consist in conscious sweetness 
and tender consolations, which move one to sighs and tears, and bring about 
a kind of agreeable, acceptable sense of self-satisfaction. No, my child, this 
is not one and the same as devotion, for you will find many persons who do 
experience these consolations, yet who, nevertheless, are evilminded, and 
consequently are devoid of all true Love of God, still more of all true 
devotion. When Saul was in pursuit of David, who fled from him into the 
wilderness of En-gedi, he entered into a cave alone, wherein David and his 
followers were hidden; and David could easily have killed him, but he not 
only spared Saul’s life, he would not even frighten him; but, letting him 
depart quietly, hastened after the King, to affirm his innocence, and tell him 
how he had been at the mercy of his injured servant. Thereupon Saul 
testified to the softening of his heart by tender words, calling David his son, 
and exalting his generosity; lifting up his voice, he wept, and, foretelling 
David’s future greatness, besought him to deal kindly with Saul’s “seed 
after him.”122 What more could Saul have done? Yet for all this he had not 
changed his real mind, and continued to persecute David as bitterly as 
before. Just so there are many people who, while contemplating the 
Goodness of God, or the Passion of His Dear Son, feel an emotion which 


leads to sighs, tears, and very lively prayers and thanksgivings, so that it 
might fairly be supposed that their hearts were kindled by a true devotion; 
—but when put to the test, all this proves but as the passing showers of a 
hot summer, which splash down in large drops, but do not penetrate the soil, 
or make it to bring forth anything better than mushrooms. In like manner 
these tears and emotions do not really touch an evil heart, but are altogether 
fruitless;—inasmuch as in spite of them all those poor people would not 
renounce one farthing of illgotten gain, or one unholy affection; they would 
not suffer the slightest worldly inconvenience for the Sake of the Saviour 
over Whom they wept. So that their pious emotions may fairly be likened to 
spiritual fungi,—as not merely falling short of real devotion, but often being 
sO many snares of the Enemy, who beguiles souls with these trivial 
consolations, so as to make them stop short, and rest satisfied therewith, 
instead of seeking after true solid devotion, which consists in a firm, 
resolute, ready, active will, prepared to do whatsoever is acceptable to God. 
A little child, who sees the surgeon bleed his mother, will cry when he sees 
the lancet touch her; but let that mother for whom he weeps ask for his 
apple or a sugar-plum which he has in his hand, and he will on no account 
part with it; and too much of our seeming devotion is of this kind. We weep 
feelingly at the spear piercing the Crucified Saviour’s Side, and we do well, 
—but why cannot we give Him the apple we hold, for which He asks, 
heartily? I mean our heart, the only love-apple which that Dear Saviour 
craves of us. Why cannot we resign the numberless trifling attachments, 
indulgences, and self-complacencies of which He fain would deprive us, 
only we will not let Him do so; because they are the sugar-plums, sweeter 
to our taste than His Heavenly Grace? Surely this is but as the fondness of 
children;—demonstrative, but weak, capricious, unpractical. Devotion does 
not consist in such exterior displays of a tenderness which may be purely 
the result of a naturally impressionable, plastic character; or which may be 
the seductive action of the Enemy, or an excitable imagination stirred up by 
him. 


2. Nevertheless these tender warm emotions are sometimes good and 
useful, for they kindle the spiritual appetite, cheer the mind, and infuse a 
holy gladness into the devout life, which embellishes all we do even 
externally. It was such a taste for holy things that made David cry out, “O 


how sweet are Thy words unto my throat, yea, sweeter than honey unto my 
mouth.”486 And assuredly the tiniest little comfort received through 
devotion is worth far more than the most abundant delights of this world. 
The milk of the Heavenly Bridegroom, in other words His spiritual favours, 
are sweeter to the soul than the costliest wine of the pleasures of this world, 
and to those who have tasted thereof all else seems but as gall and 
wormwood. There is a certain herb which, if chewed, imparts so great a 
sweetness that they who keep it in their mouth cannot hunger or thirst; even 
so those to whom God gives His Heavenly manna of interior sweetness and 
consolation, cannot either desire or even accept worldly consolations with 
any real zest or satisfaction. It is as a little foretaste of eternal blessedness 
which God gives to those who seek it; it is as the sugar-plum with which He 
attracts His little ones; as a cordial offered to strengthen their heart; as the 
first-fruits of their future reward. The legend tells us that Alexander the 
Great discovered Arabia Felix by means of the perfumes carried by the 
winds across the ocean upon which he sailed, reviving his courage and that 
of his comrades. And so the blessings and sweetnesses, which are wafted to 
us as we Sail across the stormy sea of this mortal life, are a foretaste of the 
bliss of that Ever-blessed Heavenly Home to which we look and long. 


3. But, perhaps you will say, if there are sensible consolations which are 
undoubtedly good and come from God, and at the same time others which 
are unprofitable, perilous, even harmful, because they proceed from mere 
natural causes, or even from the Enemy himself, how am I to know one 
from the other, or distinguish what is most profitable even among those 
which are good? It is a general rule, with respect to the feelings and 
affections, that their test is in their fruits. Our hearts are as trees, of which 
the affections and passions are their branches, and deeds and acts their 
fruits. That is, a good heart, of which the affections are good, and those are 
good affections which result in good and holy actions. If our spiritual 
tendemess and sweetness and consolation make us more humble,—patient, 
forbearing, charitable and kindly towards our neighbours,—more earnest in 
mortifying our own evil inclinations and lusts, more diligent in our duties, 
more docile and submissive to those who have a claim to our obedience, 
more simple in our whole manner of life-—then doubtless, my daughter, 
they come from God. But if this sweetness and tenderness is sweet only to 


ourselves, if we are fanciful, bitter, punctilious, impatient, obstinate, proud, 
presumptuous, harsh towards our neighbour, while reckoning ourselves as 
half-made saints, indocile to correction or guidance, then we may be 
assured our consolations are spurious and hurtful. A good tree will bring 
forth none save good fruit. 


4. If we are favoured with any such sweetness, we must humble ourselves 
deeply before God, and beware of being led to cry out “How good I am!” 
No indeed, such gifts do not make us any better, for, as I have already said, 
devotion does not consist in such things; rather let us say, “How good God 
is to those who hope in Him, and to the souls that seek Him!” If a man has 
sugar in his mouth, he cannot call his mouth sweet, but the sugar; and so 
although our spiritual sweetness is admirable, and God Who imparts it is all 
good, it by no means follows that he who receives it is good. Let us count 
ourselves but as little children, having need of milk, and believe that these 
sugar-plums are only given us because we are still feeble and delicate, 
needing bribes and wiles to lead us on to the Love of God. But, as a general 
rule, we shall do well to receive all such graces and favours humbly, 
making much of them, not for their own importance, but rather because it is 
God’s Hand which fills our hearts with them, as a mother coaxes her child 
with one sugar-plum after another. If the child were wise, he would prize 
the loving caresses of his mother, more than the material sugar-plum, 
however sweet. So while it is a great thing to have spiritual sweetnesses, the 
sweetest of all is to know that it is the loving parental Hand of God which 
feeds us, heart, mind and soul, with them. And, having received them 
humbly, let us be diligent in using them according to the intention of the 
Giver. Why do you suppose God gives us such sweetness? To make us 
kinder one to another, and more loving towards Him. A mother gives her 
child a sweetmeat to win a kiss; be it ours reverently to kiss the Saviour 
Who gives us these good things. And by kissing Him, I mean obeying Him, 
keeping His Commandments, doing His Will, heeding His wishes, in a 
word, embracing Him tenderly, obediently, and faithfully. So the day on 
which we have enjoyed some special spiritual consolation should be 
marked by extra diligence and humility. And from time to time it is well to 
renounce all such, realising to ourselves that although we accept and 
cherish them humbly, because they come from God, and kindle His Love in 


our hearts, still they are not our main object, but God and His Holy Love;— 
that we seek less the consolation than the Consoler, less His tangible 
sweetness than our sweet Saviour, less external pleasure than Him Who is 
the Delight of Heaven and earth; and with such a mind we should resolve to 
abide stedfast in God’s Holy Love, even if our whole life were to be utterly 
devoid of all sweetness; as ready to abide on Mount Calvary as on Mount 
Tabor; to cry out, “It is good for us to be here,” whether with our Lord on 
the Cross or in glory. 

Lastly, I advise you to take counsel with your director concerning any 
unusual flow of consolations or emotions, so that he may guide you in their 
wise usage; for it is written, “Hast thou found honey? eat so much as is 
sufficient for thee.” 122 


Chapter XIV 


OF DRYNESS AND SPIRITUAL BARRENNESS 


SO much for what is to be done in times of spiritual consolations. But these 
bright days will not last for ever, and sometimes you will be so devoid of all 
devout feelings, that it will seem to you that your soul is a desert land, 
fruitless, sterile, wherein you can find no path leading to God, no drop of 
the waters of Grace to soften the dryness which threatens to choke it 
entirely. Verily, at such a time the soul is greatly to be pitied, above all, 
when this trouble presses heavily, for then, like David, its meat are tears day 
and night, while the Enemy strives to drive it to despair, crying out, “Where 
is now thy God? how thinkest thou to find Him, or how wilt thou ever find 
again the joy of His Holy Grace?” 

What will you do then, my child? Look well whence the trial comes, for 
we are often ourselves the cause of our own dryness and barrenness. A 
mother refuses sugar to her sickly child, and so God deprives us of 
consolations when they do but feed self-complacency or presumption. “It is 
good for me that I have been in trouble, for before I was troubled I went 
wrong.”428 So if we neglect to gather up and use the treasures of God’s 
Love in due time, He withdraws them as a punishment of our sloth. The 
Israelite who neglected to gather his store of manna in the early morning, 
found none after sunrise, for it was all melted. Sometimes, too, we are like 
the Bride of the Canticles, slumbering on a bed of sensual satisfaction and 
perishable delight, so that when the Bridegroom knocks at the door of our 
heart, and calls us to our spiritual duties, we dally with Him, loath to quit 
our idle and delusive pleasures, and then He “withdraws Himself, and is 
gone,” and “when I sought Him, I could not find Him; I called Him, but He 
gave me no answer.” Of a truth we deserved as much for having been so 
disloyal as to have rejected Him for the things of this world. If we are 


content with the fleshpots of Egypt we shall never receive heavenly manna. 
Bees abhor all artificial scents, and the sweetness of the Holy Spirit is 
incompatible with the world’s artificial pleasures. 

Again, any duplicity or unreality in confession or spiritual intercourse 
with your director tends to dryness and barrenness, for, if you lie to God’s 
Holy Spirit, you can scarcely wonder that He refuses you His comfort. If 
you do not choose to be simple and honest as a little child, you will not win 
the child’s sweetmeats. 

Or you have satiated yourself with worldly delights; and so no wonder 
that spiritual pleasures are repulsive to you. “To the overfed dove even 
cherries are bitter,” says an old proverb; and Our Lady in her song of praise 
says, “He has filled the hungry with good things, and the rich He hath sent 
empty away.” They who abound in earthly pleasures are incapable of 
appreciating such as are spiritual. 

If you have carefully stored up the fruits of past consolations, you will 
receive more; “to him that hath yet more shall be given,” but from him who 
has not kept that which he had, who has lost it through carelessness, that 
which he hath shall be taken away, in other words, he will not receive the 
grace destined for him. Rain refreshes living plants, but it only brings 
rottenness and decay to those which are already dead. There are many such 
causes whereby we lose the consolations of religion, and fall into dryness 
and deadness of spirit, so that it is well to examine our conscience, and see 
if we can trace any of these or similar faults. But always remember that this 
examination must not be made anxiously, or in an over-exacting spirit. Thus 
if, after an honest investigation of our own conduct, we find the cause of 
our wrongdoing, we must thank God, for an evil is half cured when we have 
found out its cause. But if, on the contrary, you do not find any particular 
thing which has led to this dryness, do not trifle away your time in a further 
uneasy search, but, without more ado, and in all simplicity, do as follows:— 


1. Humble yourself profoundly before God, acknowledging your 
nothingness and misery. Alas, what am I when left to myself! no better, 
Lord, than a parched ground, whose cracks and crevices on every side 
testify its need of the gracious rain of Heaven, while, nevertheless, the 
world’s blasts wither it more and more to dust. 


2. Call upon God, and ask for His Gladness. “O give me the comfort of Thy 
help again! My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” “Depart, 
O ye unfruitful wind, which parcheth up my soul, and come, O gracious 
south wind, blow upon my garden.” Such loving desires will fill you with 
the perfume of holiness. 


3. Go to your confessor, open your heart thoroughly, let him see every 
comer of your soul, and take all his advice with the utmost simplicity and 
humility, for God loves obedience, and He often makes the counsel we take, 
specially that of the guides of souls, to be more useful than would seem 
likely; just as He caused the waters of Jordan, commended by Elijah to 
Naaman, to cure his leprosy in spite of the improbability to human reason. 


4. But, after all, nothing is so useful, so fruitful amid this dryness and 
barrenness, as not to yield to a passionate desire of being delivered from it. 
I do not say that one may not desire to be set free, but only that one ought 
not to desire it over-eagerly, but to leave all to the sole Mercy of God’s 
special Providence, in order that, so long as He pleases, He may keep us 
amid these thorns and longings. Let us say to God at such seasons, “O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; ”—but let us add heartily, 
“Nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be done,” and there let us abide as 
trustingly as we are able. When God sees us to be filled with such pious 
indifference, He will comfort us with His grace and favour, as when He 
beheld Abraham ready to offer up his son Isaac, and comforted him with 
His blessing. In every sort of affliction, then, whether bodily or spiritual, in 
every manner of distraction or loss of sensible devotion, let us say with our 
whole heart, and in the deepest submission, “The Lord gave me all my 
blessings, the Lord taketh them away, blessed be the Name of the Lord.” If 
we persevere in this humility, He will restore to us His mercies as he did to 
Job, who ever spake thus amid all his troubles. 5. And lastly, my daughter, 
amid all our dryness let us never grow discouraged, but go steadily on, 
patiently waiting the return of better things; let us never be misled to give 
up any devout practices because of it, but rather if possible, let us increase 
our good works, and if we cannot offer liquid preserves to our Bridegroom, 
let us at least offer Him dried fruit—it is all one to Him, so long as the heart 
we offer be fully resolved to love Him. In fine weather bees make more 


honey and breed fewer grubs, because they spend so much time in gathering 
the sweet juices of the flowers that they neglect the multiplication of their 
race. But in a cold, cloudy spring they have a fuller hive and less honey. 
And so sometimes, my daughter, in the glowing springtide of spiritual 
consolations, the soul spends so much time in storing them up, that amid 
such abundance it performs fewer good works; while, on the contrary, when 
amid spiritual dryness and bitterness, and devoid of all that is attractive in 
devotion, it multiplies its substantial good works, and abounds in the hidden 
virtues of patience, humility, self-abnegation, resignation and unselfishness. 

Some people, especially women, fall into the great mistake of imagining 
that when we offer a dry, distasteful service to God, devoid of all sentiment 
and emotion, it is unacceptable to His Divine Majesty; whereas, on the 
contrary, our actions are like roses, which, though they may be more 
beautiful when fresh, have a sweeter and stronger scent when they are 
dried. Good works, done with pleasurable interest, are pleasanter to us who 
think of nothing save our own satisfaction, but when they are done amid 
dryness and deadness they are more precious in God’s Sight. Yes indeed, 
my daughter, for in seasons of dryness our will forcibly carries us on in 
God’s Service, and so it is stronger and more vigorous than at a softer time. 
There is not much to boast of in serving our Prince in the comfort of a time 
of peace, but to serve Him amid the toils and hardness of war, amid trial and 
persecution, is a real proof of faithfulness and perseverance. The blessed 
Angela di Foligni said, that the most acceptable prayer to God is what is 
made forcibly and in spite of ourselves; that is to say, prayer made not to 
please ourselves or our own taste, but solely to please God;—carried on, as 
it were, in spite of inclination, the will triumphing over all our drynesses 
and repugnances. And so of all good works;—the more contradictions, 
exterior or interior, against which we contend in their fulfilment, the more 
precious they are in God’s Sight; the less of self-pleasing in striving after 
any virtue, the more Divine Love shines forth in all its purity. A child is 
easily moved to fondle its mother when she gives it sweet things, but if he 
kisses her in return for wormwood or camomile it is a proof of very real 
affection on his part. 


Chapter XV 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


LET me illustrate what I have said by an anecdote of Saint Bernard. 

It is common to most beginners in God’s Service, being as yet 
inexperienced in the fluctuations of grace and in spiritual vicissitudes, that 
when they lose the glow of sensible devotion, and the first fascinating lights 
which led them in their first steps towards God, they lose heart, and fall into 
depression and discouragement. Those who are practised in the matter say 
that it is because our human nature cannot bear a prolonged deprivation of 
some kind of satisfaction, either celestial or earthly; and so as souls, which 
have been raised beyond their natural level by a taste of superior joys, 
readily renounce visible delights when the higher joys are taken away, as 
well as those more earthly pleasures, they, not being yet trained to a patient 
waiting for the true sunshine, fancy that there is no light either in heaven or 
earth, but that they are plunged in perpetual darkness. They are just like 
newly-weaned babes, who fret and languish for want of the breast, and are a 
weariness to every one, especially to themselves. 

Just so it fell out with a certain Geoffroy de Peronne, a member of S. 
Bernard’s community, newly dedicated to God’s Service, during a journey 
which he and some others were making. He became suddenly dry, deprived 
of all consolations, and amid his interior darkness he began to think of the 
friends and relations he had parted from, and of his worldly pursuits and 
interests, until the temptation grew so urgent that his outward aspect 
betrayed it, and one of those most in his confidence perceiving that he was 
sorely troubled, accosted him tenderly, asking him secretly, “What means 
this, Geoffroy? and what makes thee, contrary to thy wont, so pensive and 
sad?” Whereupon Geoffroy, sighing heavily, made answer, “Woe is me, my 
brother, never again in my life shall I be glad!” 


The other was moved to pity by these words, and in his fraternal love he 
hastened to tell it all to their common father S. Bernard, and he, realising 
the danger, went into the nearest church to pray for Geoffroy, who 
meanwhile cast himself down in despair, and, resting his head on a stone, 
fell asleep. After a while both rose up, the one full of grace won by prayer, 
the other from his sleep, with so peaceful and gladsome a countenance, that 
his friend, marvelling to see so great and unexpected a change, could not 
refrain from gently reproaching him for his recent words. Thereupon 
Geoffroy answered, “If just now I told thee that I should never more be 
glad, so now I promise thee I will never more be sad!” Such was the result 
of this devout man’s temptation; but from this history I would have you 
observe:— 


1. That God is wont to give some foretaste of His heavenly joys to 
beginners in His Service, the better to wean them from earthly pleasures, 
and to encourage them in seeking His Divine Love, even as a mother 
attracts her babe to suck by means of honey. 


2. That nevertheless it is the same Good God Who sometimes in His 
Wisdom deprives us of the milk and honey of His consolations, in order that 
we may learn to eat the dry substantial bread of a vigorous devotion, trained 
by means of temptations and trials. 


3. That sometimes very grievous temptations arise out of dryness and 
barrenness, and that at such times these temptations must be stedfastly 
resisted, inasmuch as they are not of God; but the dryness must be patiently 
endured, because He sends that to prove us. 


4. That we must never grow discouraged amid our inward trials, nor say, 
like Geoffroy, “I shall never be glad;” but through the darkness we must 
look for light; and in like manner, in the brightest spiritual sunshine, we 
must not presume to say, “I shall never be sad.” Rather we must remember 
the saying of the Wise Man, “In the day of prosperity remember the 
evil.”22 It behoves us to hope amid trials, and to fear in prosperity, and in 
both circumstances always to be humble. 


5. That it is a sovereign remedy to open our grief to some spiritual friend 
able to assist us. 


And, in conclusion, I would observe that here, as everywhere, our Gracious 
God and our great Enemy are in conflict, for by means of these trials God 
would bring us to great purity of heart, to an entire renunciation of self- 
interest in all concerning His Service, and a perfect casting aside of self- 
seeking; but the Evil One seeks to use our troubles to our discouragement, 
so as to turn us back to sensual pleasures, and to make us a weariness to 
ourselves and others, in order to injure true devotion. But if you will give 
heed to the above instructions you will advance greatly towards perfection 
amid such interior trials, concerning which I have yet one word to say. 
Sometimes revulsions and dryness and incapacity proceed from bodily 
indisposition, as when excessive watching, 1 fasting, or overwork produce 
weariness, lassitude, heaviness, and the like; which, while wholly caused by 
the body, interfere greatly with the soul, so intimately are they linked 
together. When this is the case, you must always remember to make marked 
acts of virtue with your higher will, for, although your whole soul may 
seem to be sunk in drowsy weariness, such mental efforts are acceptable to 
God. At such a time you may say with the Bride of the Canticles, “I sleep, 
but my heart waketh.”22! And, as I have already said, if there is less 
enjoyment in such efforts, there is more virtue and merit. But the best 
remedy under the last-named circumstances is to reinvigorate the body by 
some lawful recreation and solace. 

S. Francis enjoined his religious to use such moderation in their labours 
as never to impair the fervour of their minds. And speaking of that great 
Saint, he was himself once attacked by such deep depression of mind that 
he could not conceal it; if he sought to associate with his religious he was 
unable to talk; if he kept apart he only grew worse; abstinence and 
maceration of the flesh overwhelmed him, and he found no comfort in 
prayer. For two years he continued in this state, as though altogether 
forsaken of God, but after humbly enduring the heavy storm, his Saviour 
restored him to a happy calm quite suddenly. 

From this we should learn that God’s greatest servants are liable to such 
trials, so that less worthy people should not be surprised if they experience 
the same. 


Part V 


CONTAINING COUNSELS AND PRACTICES FOR 
RENEWING AND CONFIRMING THE SOUL IN DEVOTION 


Chapter I 


ITIS WELL YEARLY TO RENEW GOOD RESOLUTIONS BY 
MEANS OF THE FOLLOWING EXERCISES 


THE first point in these exercises is to appreciate their importance. Our 
earthly nature easily falls away from its higher tone by reason of the frailty 
and evil tendency of the flesh, oppressing and dragging down the soul, 
unless it is constantly rising up by means of a vigorous resolution, just as a 
bird would speedily fall to the ground if it did not maintain its flight by 
repeated strokes of its wings. In order to this, my daughter, you need 
frequently to reiterate the good resolutions you have made to serve God, for 
fear that, failing to do so, you fall away, not only to your former condition, 
but lower still; since it is a characteristic of all spiritual falls that they 
invariably throw us lower than we were at the beginning. There is no clock, 
however good, but must be continually wound up; and moreover, during the 
course of each year it will need taking to pieces, to cleanse away the rust 
which clogs it, to straighten bent works, and renew such as are worn. Even 
so, any one who really cares for his heart’s devotion will wind it up to God 
night and morning, and examine into its condition, correcting and 
improving it; and at least once a year he will take the works to pieces and 
examine them carefully;—I mean his affections and passions,—so as to 
repair whatever may be amiss. And just as the clockmaker applies a delicate 
oil to all the wheels and springs of a clock, so that it may work properly and 
be less liable to rust, so the devout soul, after thus taking the works of his 
heart to pieces, will lubricate them with the Sacraments of Confession and 
the Eucharist. These exercises will repair the waste caused by time, will 
kindle your heart, revive your good resolutions, and cause the graces of 
your mind to flourish anew. 


The early Christians observed some such practice on the Anniversary of 
our Lord’s Baptism, when, as S. Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzen, tells us, 
they renewed the profession and promises made in that Sacrament. It were 
well to do the like, my child, making due and earnest preparation, and 
setting very seriously to work. 

Having then chosen a suitable time, according to the advice of your 
spiritual father, and having retired somewhat more than usual into a literal 
and spiritual solitude, make one, two, or three meditations on the following 
points, according to the method I set before you in Part IT. 


Chapter IT 


MEDITATION ON THE BENEFIT CONFERRED ON US BY 
GOD IN CALLING US TO HIS SERVICE 


1. CONSIDER the points on which you are about to renew your resolutions. 
Firstly, that you have forsaken, rejected, detested and renounced all 
mortal sin for ever. 
Secondly, that you have dedicated and consecrated your soul, heart and 
body, with everything appertaining thereto, to the Service and Love of God. 
Thirdly, that if you should unhappily fall into any sin, you would 
forthwith rise up again, with the help of God’s Grace. 
Are not these worthy, right, noble resolutions? Consider well within your 
soul how holy, reasonable and desirable an act it is to renew them. 


2. Consider to Whom you make these promises; for if a deliberate promise 
made to men is strictly binding, how much more those which we make to 
God. “My heart is inditing of a good matter. I will not forget Thee,” David 
cried out.202 


3. Consider before Whom you promised. It was before the whole Court of 
Heaven. The Blessed Virgin, S. Joseph, your Guardian Angel, S. Louis, the 
whole Company of the Blessed, were looking on with joy and approbation, 
beholding, with love unspeakable, your heart cast at your Saviour’s Feet 
and dedicated to His Service. That act of yours called forth special delight 
in the Heavenly Jerusalem, and it will now be renewed if you on your part 
heartily renew your good resolutions. 


4. Consider how you were led to make those resolutions. How good and 
gracious God was then to you! Did He not draw you by the tender wiles of 
His Holy Spirit? Were not the sails by which your little bark was wafted 


into the haven of safety those of love and charity? Did not God lure you on 
with His Heavenly Sweetness, by Sacraments, prayer, and pious books? Ah, 
my child, while you slept God watched over you with His boundless Love, 
and breathed thoughts of peace into your heart! 


5. Consider when God led you to these important resolutions. It was in the 
flower of your life, and how great the blessing of learning early what we 
can never know soon enough. S. Augustine, who acquired that knowledge 
when he was thirty years old, exclaimed, “Oh, Thou Beauty of ancient days, 
yet ever new, too late I loved Thee! Thou wert within and I abroad: Thou 
wert with me, but I was not with Thee.”222 Even so you may say, “Oh, 
Blessedness of ancient days, wherefore did I not appreciate Thee sooner!” 
You were not yet worthy of it, and yet God gave you such grace in your 
youth;—therefore say with David, “Thou, O God, hast taught me from my 
youth up until now; therefore will I tell of Thy wondrous works.”2 Or if 
you who read should not have known Him till old age, bethink you how 
great His Grace in calling you after you had wasted so many years; how 
gracious the Mercy which drove you from your evil courses before the hour 
of death, which, had it found you unchanged, must have brought you eternal 
woe. 

Consider the results of this call; you will surely find a change for the 
better, comparing what you are with what you were. Is it not a blessing to 
know how to talk with God in prayer, to desire to love Him, to have stilled 
and subdued sundry passions which disturbed you, to have conquered 
sundry sins and perplexities, and to have received so many more 
Communions than formerly, thereby being united to the Great Source of all 
eternal grace? Are not all these things exceeding blessings? Weigh them, 
my child, in the balances of the sanctuary, for it is God’s Right Hand which 
has done all this: “The Right Hand of the Lord hath the pre-eminence, the 
Right Hand of the Lord bringeth mighty things to pass. I shall not die, but 
live, and declare the works of the Lord”222 with heart, lips and deeds. 

After dwelling upon all these considerations, which will kindle 
abundance of lively affections in you, you should conclude simply with an 
act of thanksgiving, and a hearty prayer that they may bring forth fruit, 
leaving off with great humility and trust in God, and reserving the final 
results of your resolution till after the second point of this spiritual exercise. 


Chapter III 


EXAMINATION OF THE SOUL AS TO ITS PROGRESS IN 
THE DEVOUT LIFE 


THIS second point is somewhat lengthy, and I would begin by saying that 
there is no need for you to carry it out all at once. Divide it by taking your 
conduct towards God at one time, all that concerns yourself another time, 
all that concerns your neighbour, and fourthly, the examination of your 
passions. It is neither necessary nor expedient that you make it upon your 
knees, always excepting the beginning and the end, which includes the 
affections. The other points of self-examination you may make profitably 
when out walking, or better still, in bed, that is, if you can keep wide awake 
and free from drowsiness; but to do this you must read them over carefully 
beforehand. Anyhow, it is desirable to go through this second point in three 
days and two nights at the most, taking that season which you can best 
manage; for if you go through it at too distant intervals you will lose the 
depth of impression which ought to be made by this spiritual exercise. After 
each point of examination observe wherein you have failed, and what is 
lacking to you, and in what you have chiefly failed, so that you may be able 
to explain your troubles, get counsel and comfort, and make fresh 
resolutions. It is not necessary entirely to shun all society on the days you 
select for this work, but you must contrive a certain amount of retirement, 
especially in the evening, so as to get to bed somewhat earlier than usual, 
with a view to that rest, bodily and mental, which is so important for serious 
thought. And during the day make frequent aspirations to Our Lord, Our 
Lady, the Angels, and all the Heavenly Jerusalem. Everything must be done 
with a heart full of God’s Love, and an earnest desire for spiritual 
perfection. To begin this examination,— 


1. Place yourself in the Presence of God. 


2. Invoke the Holy Spirit, and ask light of Him, so that you may know 
yourself, as S. Augustine did, crying out, “Lord, teach me to know Thee, 
and to know myself;” and S. Francis, who asked, “Who art Thou, Lord, and 
who am I?” Resolve not to note any progress with any self-satisfaction or 
self-glorification, but give the glory to God Alone, and thank Him duly for 
it. 

Resolve, too, that if you should seem to yourself to have made but little 
progress, or even to have gone back, that you will not be discouraged 
thereby, nor grow cool or indolent in the matter; but that, on the contrary, 
you will take fresh pains to humble yourself and conquer your faults, with 
God’s Help. 

Then go on to examine quietly and patiently how you have conducted 
yourself towards God, your neighbour and yourself, up to the present time. 


Chapter IV 


EXAMINATION OF THE SOUL’S CONDITION AS REGARDS 
GOD 


1. WHAT is the aspect of your heart with respect to mortal sin? Are you 
firmly resolved never to commit it, let come what may? And have you kept 
that resolution from the time you first made it? Therein lies the foundation 
of the spiritual life. 


2. What is your position with respect to the Commandments of God? Are 
they acceptable, light and easy to you? He who has a good digestion and 
healthy appetite likes good food, and turns away from that which is bad. 


3. How do you stand as regards venial sins? No one can help committing 
some such occasionally; but are there none to which you have any special 
tendency, or worse still, any actual liking and clinging? 


4. With respect to spiritual exercises—do you like and value them? or do 
they weary and vex you? To which do you feel most or least disposed, 
hearing or reading God’s Word, meditating upon it, calling upon God, 
Confession, preparing for Communion and communicating, controlling 
your inclinations, etc.? What of all these is most repugnant to you? And if 
you find that your heart is not disposed to any of these things, examine into 
the cause, find out whence the disinclination comes. 


5. With respect to God Himself—does your heart delight in thinking of 
God, does it crave after the sweetness thereof? “I remembered Thine 
everlasting judgments, O Lord, and received comfort,” says David.22® Do 
you feel a certain readiness to love Him, and a definite inclination to enjoy 
His Love? Do you take pleasure in dwelling upon the Immensity, the 


Goodness, the Tenderness of God? When you are immersed in the 
occupations and vanities of this world, does the thought of God come across 
you as a welcome thing? do you accept it gladly, and yield yourself up to it, 
and your heart turn with a sort of yearning to Him? There are souls that do 
So. 


6. If a wife has been long separated from her husband, so soon as she sees 
him returning, and hears his voice, however cumbered she may be with 
business, or forcibly hindered by the pressure of circumstances, her heart 
knows no restraint, but turns at once from all else to think upon him she 
loves. So it is with souls which really love God, however engrossed they 
may be; when the thought of Him is brought before them, they forget all 
else for joy at feeling His Dear Presence nigh, and this is a very good sign. 


7. With respect to Jesus Christ as God and Man—how does your heart draw 
to Him? Honey bees seek their delight in their honey, but wasps hover over 
stinking carrion. Even so pious souls draw all their joy from Jesus Christ, 
and love Him with an exceeding sweet Love, but those who are careless 
find their pleasure in worldly vanities. 


8. With respect to Our Lady, the Saints, and your Guardian Angel—do you 
love them well? Do you rejoice in the sense of their guardianship? Do you 
take pleasure in their lives, their pictures, their memories? 


9. As to your tongue—how do you speak of God? Do you take pleasure in 
speaking His Praise, and singing His Glory in psalms and hymns? 


10. As to actions—have you God’s visible glory at heart, and do you delight 
in doing whatever you can to honour Him? Those who love God will love 
to adorn and beautify His House. Are you conscious of having ever given 
up anything you liked, or of renouncing anything for God’s Sake? for it is a 
good sign when we deprive ourselves of something we care for on behalf of 
those we love. What have you ever given up for the Love of God? 


Chapter V 


EXAMINATION OF YOUR CONDITION AS REGARDS 
YOURSELF 


1. HOW do you love yourself? Is it a love which concerns this life chiefly? 
If so, you will desire to abide here for ever, and you will diligently seek 
your worldly establishment,—but if the love you bear yourself has a 
heavenward tendency, you will long, or, at all events you will be ready to go 
hence whensoever it may please our Lord. 


2. Is your love of yourself well regulated? for nothing is more ruinous than 
an inordinate love of self. A well-regulated love implies greater care for the 
soul than for the body; more eagerness in seeking after holiness than aught 
else; a greater value for heavenly glory than for any mean earthly honour. A 
well regulated heart much oftener asks itself, “What will the angels say if I 
follow this or that line of conduct?” than what will men say. 


3. What manner of love do you bear to your own heart? Are you willing to 
minister to it in its maladies? for indeed you are bound to succour it, and 
seek help for it when harassed by passion, and to leave all else till that is 
done. 


4. What do you imagine yourself worth in God’s Sight? Nothing, doubtless, 
nor is there any great humility in the fly which confesses it is nought, as 
compared with a mountain, or a drop of water, which knows itself to be 
nothing compared with the sea, or a cornflower, or a spark, as compared 
with the sun. But humility consists in not esteeming ourselves above other 
men, and in not seeking to be esteemed above them. How is it with you in 
this respect? 


5. In speech—do you never boast in any way? Do you never indulge in self- 
flattery when speaking of yourself? 


6. In deed—do you indulge in anything prejudicial to your health,—I mean 
useless idle pleasures, unprofitable night-watches, and the like? 


Chapter VI 


EXAMINATION OF THE SOUL’S CONDITION AS REGARDS 
OUR NEIGHBOUR 


HUSBAND and wife are bound to love one another with a tender, abiding, 
restful love, and this tie stands foremost by God’s order and Will. And I say 
the same with respect to children and all near relations, as also friends in 
their respective degrees. But, generally speaking, how is it with you as 
concerning your neighbour? Do you love him cordially, and for God’s 
Sake? In order to answer this fairly, you must call to mind sundry 
disagreeable, annoying people, for it is in such cases that we really practise 
the Love of God with respect to our neighbours, and still more towards 
them that do us wrong, either by word or deed. Examine whether your heart 
is thoroughly clear as regards all such, and whether it costs you a great 
effort to love them. Are you quick to speak ill of your neighbours, 
especially of such as do not love you? Do you act unkindly in any way, 
directly or indirectly, towards them? A very little honest self-dealing will 
enable you to find this out. 


Chapter VII 


EXAMINATION AS TO THE AFFECTATIONS OF THE SOUL 


I HAVE dwelt thus at length on these points, on a due examination of which 
all true knowledge of our spiritual progress rests; as to an examination of 
sins, that rather pertains to the confessions of those who are not eager to 
advance. But it is well to take ourselves to task soberly concerming these 
different matters, investigating how we have been going on since we made 
good resolutions concerning them, and what notable faults we have 
committed. But the summary of all is to examine into our passions; and if 
you are worried by so detailed an investigation as that already suggested, 
you may make a briefer inquiry as to what you have been, and how you 
have acted, in some such manner as this:—In your love of God, your 
neighbour, and yourself. 

In hatred for the sin which is in yourself, for the sin which you find in 
others, since you ought to desire the extirpation of both; in your desires 
concerning riches, pleasure, and honour. 

In fear of the perils of sin, and of the loss of this world’s goods; we fear 
the one too much and the other too little. 

In hope, fixed overmuch it may be on things of this world and the 
creature; too little on God and things eternal. 

In sadness, whether it be excessive concerning unimportant matters. 

In gladness, whether it be excessive concerning unworthy objects. 

In short, examine what attachments hinder your spiritual life, what 
passions engross it, and what chiefly attracts you. 

It is by testing the passions of the soul, one by one, that we ascertain our 
Spiritual condition, just as one who plays the lute tries every string, 
touching those which are discordant, either raising or lowering them. Thus 
having tried our soul as to love, hate, desire, fear, hope, sadness and joy, if 
we find our strings out of tune for the melody we wish to raise, which is 


God’s Glory, we must tune them afresh with the help of His Grace, and the 
counsel of our spiritual father. 


Chapter VIII 


THE AFFECTIONS TO BE EXCITED AFTER SUCH 
EXAMINATION 


WHEN you have quietly gone through each point of this examination, and 
have ascertained your own position, you will excite certain feelings and 
affections in your heart. Thank God for such amendment, however slight, as 
you may have found in yourself, confessing that it is the work of His Mercy 
Alone in you. 

Humble yourself deeply before God, confessing that if your progress has 
been but small, it is your own fault, for not having corresponded faithfully, 
bravely and continually to the inspirations and lights which He has given 
you in prayer or otherwise. 

Promise to praise Him for ever for the graces He has granted to you, and 
because He has led you against your will to make even this small progress. 

Ask forgiveness for the disloyalty and faithlessness with which you have 
answered Him. 

Offer your whole heart to Him that He Alone may rule therein. Entreat 
Him to keep you faithful to Himself. 

Ponder over the examples of the Saints, the Blessed Virgin, your guardian 
Angel and patron Saint, S. Joseph, etc. 


Chapter IX 


REFLECTIONS SUITABLE TO THE RENEWAL OF GOOD 
RESOLUTIONS 


AFTER you have made this self-examination, and having conferred with 
some holy director as to your shortcomings and their remedies, you will do 
well to pursue the following considerations, taking one daily as a 
meditation, and giving to it the time usually so spent; always making the 
Same preparation and kindling the same affections as you learnt to use 
before meditating in Part I. Above all, placing yourself in the Presence of 
God, and earnestly asking His Grace to confirm you and keep you stedfast 
in His Holy Love and Service. 


Chapter X 


FIRST CONSIDERATION—OF THE WORTH OF SOULS 


CONSIDER how noble and excellent a thing your soul is, endowed with 
understanding, capable of knowing, not merely this visible world around us, 
but Angels and Paradise, of knowing that there is an All-Mighty, All- 
Merciful, Ineffable God; of knowing that eternity lies before you, and of 
knowing what is necessary in order so to live in this visible world as to 
attain to fellowship with those Angels in Paradise, and the eternal fruition 
of God. 

Yet more;—your soul is possessed of a noble will, capable of loving God, 
irresistibly drawn to that love; your heart is full of generous enthusiasm, 
and can no more find rest in any earthly creation, or in aught save God, than 
the bee can find honey on a dunghill, or in aught save flowers. Let your 
mind boldly review the wild earthly pleasures which once filled your heart, 
and see whether they did not abound in uneasiness and doubts, in painful 
thoughts and uncomfortable cares, amid which your troubled heart was 
miserable. 

When the heart of man seeks the creature, it goes to work eagerly, 
expecting to satisfy its cravings; but directly it obtains what it sought, it 
finds a blank, and dissatisfied, begins to seek anew; for God will not suffer 
our hearts to find any rest, like the dove going forth from Noah’s ark, until 
it returns to God, whence it came. Surely this is a most striking natural 
beauty in our heart;—why should we constrain it against its will to seek 
creature love? 

In some such wise might you address your soul: “You are capable of 
realising a longing after God, why should you trifle with anything lower? 
you can live for eternity, why should you stop short in time? One of the 
sorrows of the prodigal son was, that, when he might have been living in 
plenty at his father’s table, he had brought himself to share the swine’s 


husks. My soul, you are made for God, woe be to you if you stop short in 
anything short of Him!” Lift up your soul with thoughts such as these, 
convince it that it is eternal, and worthy of eternity; fill it with courage in 
this pursuit. 


Chapter XI 


SECOND CONSIDERATION—ON THE EXCELLENCE OF 
VIRTUE 


CONSIDER that nothing save holiness and devotion can satisfy your soul 
in this world: behold how gracious they are; draw a contrast between each 
virtue and its opposite vice; how gracious patience is compared with 
vengeance; gentleness compared with anger; humility with pride and 
arrogance; liberality with avarice; charity with envy; sobriety with 
unsteadiness. It is one charm of all virtues that they fill the soul with untold 
sweetness after being practised, whereas vice leaves it harassed and ill at 
ease. Who would not speedily set to work and obtain such sweetness? 

In the matter of evil, he who has a little is not contented, and he who has 
much is discontented; but he who has a little virtue is gladsome, and his 
gladness is for ever greater as he goes on. O devout life! you are indeed 
lovely, sweet and pleasant; you can soften sorrows and sweeten 
consolations; without you good becomes evil, pleasure is marred by anxiety 
and distress: verily whoso knows what you are may well say with the 
woman of Samaria, “Lord, give me this water,”222 an aspiration often 
uttered by Saint Theresa and Saint Catherine of Genoa. 


Chapter XII 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS 


CONSIDER the example of the Saints on all sides, what have they not done 
in order to love God and lead a devout life? Call to mind the Martyrs in 
their invincible firmness, and the tortures they endured in order to maintain 
their resolutions; remember the matrons and maidens, whiter than lilies in 
their purity, ruddier than the rose in their love, who at every age, from 
childhood upward, bore all manner of martyrdom sooner than forsake their 
resolutions, not only such as concemed their profession of faith, but that of 
devotion; some dying rather than lose their virginity, others rather than 
cease their works of mercy to the sick and sorrowful. Truly the frail sex has 
set forth no small courage in such ways. Consider all the Saintly 
Confessors, how heartily they despised the world, and how they stood by 
their resolutions, taken unreservedly and kept inviolably. Remember what 
S. Augustine says of his mother Monica, of her determination to serve God 
in her married life and in her widowhood; and S. Jerome and his beloved 
daughter S. Paula amid so many changes and chances. What may we not 
achieve with such patterns before our eyes? They were but what we are, 
they wrought for the same God, seeking the same graces; why may not we 
do as much in our own state of life, and according to our several vocations, 
on behalf of our most cherished resolutions and holy profession of faith? 


Chapter XIII 


THE LOVE WHICH JESUS CHRIST BEARS TO US 


CONSIDER the Love with which our Dear Lord Jesus Christ bore so much 
in this world, especially in the Garden of Olives and on Mount Calvary; that 
Love bore you in mind, and through all those pains and toils He obtained 
your good resolutions for you, as also all that is needful to maintain, foster, 
strengthen and consummate those resolutions. How precious must the 
resolutions be which are the fruits of our Lord’s Passion! and how dear to 
my heart, since they were dear to that of Jesus! Saviour of my soul, Thou 
didst die to win them for me; grant me grace sooner to die than forget them. 
Be sure, my daughter, that the Heart of our most Dear Lord beheld you 
from the tree of the Cross and loved you, and by that Love He won for you 
all good things which you were ever to have, and amongst them your good 
resolutions. Of a truth we have all reason like Jeremiah to confess that the 
Lord knew us, and called us by our name or ever we were born,228 the more 
that His Divine Goodness in its Love and Mercy made ready all things, 
general and individual, which could promote our salvation, and among 
them our resolutions. A woman with child makes ready for the babe she 
expects, prepares its cradle, its swaddling clothes and its nurse; even so our 
Lord, while hanging on His Cross, prepared all that you could need for your 
happiness, all the means, the graces, the leadings, by which He leads your 
soul onwards towards perfection. 

Surely we ought ever to remember this, and ask fervently: Is it possible 
that I was loved, and loved so tenderly by my Saviour, that He should have 
thought of me individually, and in all these details by which He has drawn 
me to Himself? With what love and gratitude ought I to use all He has given 
me? The Loving Heart of my God thought of my soul, loved it, and 
prepared endless means to promote its salvation, even as though there were 
no other soul on earth of which He thought; just as the sun shines on each 


spot of earth as brightly as though it shone nowhere else, but reserved all its 
brightness for that alone. So Our Dear Lord thought and cared for every one 
of His children as though none other existed. “Who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me,”222 S. Paul says, as though he meant, “for me alone, as if 
there were none but me He cared for.” 

Let this be graven in your soul, my child, the better to cherish and foster 
your good resolutions, which are so precious to the Heart of Jesus. 


Chapter XIV 


THE ETERNAL LOVE OF GOD FOR US 


CONSIDER the Eternal Love God has borne you, in that, even before our 
Lord Jesus Christ became Man and suffered on the Cross for you, His 
Divine Majesty designed your existence and loved you. When did He begin 
to love you? When He began to be God, and that was never, for He ever 
was, without beginning and without end. Even so He always loved you 
from eternity, and therefore He made ready all the graces and gifts with 
which He has endowed you. He says by His prophet, “I have loved thee” 
(and it is YOU that He means) “with an everlasting love, therefore with 
lovingkindness have I drawn thee.”242 And amid these drawings of His 
Love He led you to make these resolutions to serve Him. 

What must resolutions be which God has foreseen, pondered, dwelt upon 
from all eternity? how dear and precious to us! Surely we should be ready 
to suffer anything whatsoever rather than let go one particle of the same. 
The whole world is not worth one soul, and the soul is worth but little 
without its good resolutions. 


Chapter XV 


GENERAL AFFECTIONS WHICH SHOULD RESULT FROM 
THESE CONSIDERATIONS, AND CONCLUSION OF THE 
EXERCISE 


O PRECIOUS resolutions! ye are as the lovely tree of life planted by God’s 
Own Hand in the midst of my heart, a tree which my Saviour has watered 
with His Blood. Rather would I die a thousand deaths than suffer any blast 
of wind to root you up—neither vanity, nor pleasure, nor wealth, nor 
sorrows Shall ever overthrow my intentions. 

Lord, Thou hast planted and nurtured this tree in Thy Bosom, but how 
many souls there are which have not been thus favoured, how can I ever 
sufficiently acknowledge Thy Mercy? Blessed and holy resolutions, if I do 
but keep you, you will keep me! if you live in my soul, my soul will live in 
you. Live ever, then, ye resolutions, which have an eternity of your own in 
God’s Mercy, live ever in me, and may I never forsake you. 

Next, you must particularise the necessary means for maintaining your 
good resolutions, determining to use them diligently,—such as frequency in 
prayer, in Sacraments, in good works; the amendment of the faults you have 
already discovered, cutting off occasions of sin, and following out carefully 
all the advice given you with this view. Then, take breath as it were in a 
renewed profession of your resolutions, and, as though you held your heart 
in your hands,—dedicate, consecrate, sacrifice, immolate it to God, vowing 
never to recall it, but leave it for ever in His Right Hand of Majesty, 
prepared everywhere and in all things to obey His Commands. Ask God to 
renew your will, to bless your renewed resolutions and to strengthen them. 
While your heart is thus roused and excited, hasten to your spiritual father, 
accuse yourself of any faults which you have discovered since you made 
your general confession, and receive absolution as you did at the first. Make 


your protest and sign it in his presence, and then lose no time in uniting 
your renewed heart to its Creator and Saviour, in the most holy Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. 


Chapter XVI 


THE IMPRESSIONS WHICH SHOULD REMAIN AFTER THIS 
EXERCISE 


ON the day you make this renewal of your resolutions, and on those 
immediately following, you should often repeat with heart and voice the 
earnest words of S. Paul, S. Augustine, S. Catherine of Genoa, and others 
like-minded, “I am not mine own, whether I live or whether I die, I am the 
Lord’s. There is no longer any me or mine, my ‘me’ is Jesus, my ‘mine’ is 
to be His. Thou world, wilt ever be thyself, and hitherto I have been myself, 
but henceforth I will be so no more.” We shall indeed not be ourselves any 
more, for our heart will be changed, and the world which has so often 
deceived us will in its turn be deceived in us; our change will be so gradual 
that the world will still suppose us to be Esau, while really we are Jacob. 

All our devout exercises must sink into the heart, and when we come 
forth from our meditation and retirement it behoves us to tread warily in 
business or society, lest the wine of our good resolutions be heedlessly spilt; 
rather let it soak in and penetrate every faculty of the soul, but quietly, and 
without bodily or mental excitement. 


Chapter XVII 


AN ANSWER TO TWO OBJECTIONS WHICH MAY BE MADE 
TO THIS BOOK 


THE world will tell you, my child, that all these counsels and practices are 
so numerous, that anybody who tries to heed them can pay no attention to 
anything else. Verily, my dear daughter, if we did nothing else we should 
not be far wrong, since we should be doing all that we ought to do in this 
world. But you see the fallacy? If all these exercises were to be performed 
every day they would undoubtedly fill up all our time, but it is only 
necessary to use them according to time and place as they are wanted. What 
a quantity of laws there are in our civil codes and digests! But they are only 
called into use from time to time, as circumstances arise, not every day. 
Besides, for that matter, David, king as he was, and involved in a 
multiplicity of complicated affairs, fulfilled more religious duties than those 
which I have suggested; and S. Louis, a monarch unrivalled in time of 
peace or war, who was most diligent in the administration of justice and in 
ruling his country, nevertheless was wont to hear two masses daily, to say 
vespers and compline with his chaplain, and to make his meditation daily. 
He used to visit the hospitals every Friday, was regular at confession, took 
the discipline, often attended sermons and spiritual conferences, and withal 
he never lost any opportunity of promoting the public welfare, and his court 
was more flourishing and notable than that of any of his predecessors. Be 
bold and resolute then in performing the spiritual exercises I have set before 
you, and God will give you time and strength for all other duties, yea, even 
if He were to cause the sun to stand still, as He did in Joshua’s time.2#+ We 
are sure always to do enough when God works with us. 

Moreover, the world will say that I take it for granted that those I address 
have the gift of mental prayer, which nevertheless every one does not 


possess, and that consequently this book will not be of use to all. Doubtless 
it is true that I have assumed this, and it is also true that every one has not 
the gift of mental prayer, but it is a gift which almost every one can obtain, 
even the most ignorant, provided they are under a good director, and will 
take as much pains as the thing deserves to acquire it. And if there are any 
altogether devoid of this gift (which I believe will very rarely be the case), a 
wise spiritual father will easily teach them how to supply the deficiency, by 
reading or listening to the meditations and considerations supplied in this 
book or elsewhere. 


Chapter XVIII 


THREE IMPORTANT AND FINAL COUNSELS 


ON the first day of every month renew the resolution given in Part I. after 
meditation, and make continual protestation of your intention to keep it, 
saying with David, “I will never forget Thy Commandments, for with them 
Thou hast quickened me.”242 And whenever you feel any deterioration in 
your spiritual condition, take out your protest, and prostrating yourself in a 
humble spirit, renew it heartily, and you will assuredly find great relief. 

Make open profession of your desire to be devout; I will not say to be 
devout, but to desire it; and do not be ashamed of the ordinary, needful 
actions which lead us on in the Love of God. Acknowledge boldly that you 
try to meditate, that you would rather die than commit a mortal sin; that you 
frequent the Sacraments, and follow the advice of your director (although 
for various reasons it may not be necessary to mention his name). This open 
confession that you intend to serve God, and that you have devoted yourself 
deliberately and heartily to His Holy Love, is very acceptable to His Divine 
Majesty, for He would not have any of us ashamed of Him or of His Cross. 
Moreover, it cuts at the root of many a hindrance which the world tries to 
throw in our way, and so to say, commits us to the pursuit of holiness. The 
philosophers of old used to give themselves out as such, in order to be left 
unmolested in their philosophic life; and we ought to let it be known that 
we aim at devotion in order that we may be suffered to live devoutly. And if 
any one affirms that you can live a devout life without following all these 
practices and counsels, do not deny it, but answer meekly that your 
infirmity is great, and needs more help and support than many others may 
require. 

Finally, my beloved child, I intreat you by all that is sacred in heaven and 
in earth, by your own Baptism, by the breast which Jesus sucked, by the 
tender Heart with which He loves you, and by the bowels of compassion in 


which you hope—be stedfast and persevere in this most blessed 
undertaking to live a devout life. Our days pass away, death is at hand. “The 
trumpet sounds a recall,” says S. Gregory Nazianzen, “in order that every 
one may make ready, for Judgment is near.” When S. Symphorian was led 
to his martyrdom, his mother cried out to him, “My son, my son, remember 
life eternal, look to Heaven, behold Him Who reigns there; for the brief 
course of this life will soon be ended.” Even so would I say to you: Look to 
Heaven, and do not lose it for earth; look at Hell, and do not plunge therein 
for the sake of this passing life; look at Jesus Christ, and do not deny Him 
for the world’s sake; amid if the devout life sometimes seems hard and dull, 
join in Saint Francis’ song,243— 


“So vast the joys that I await, 
No earthly travail seemeth great.” 


Glory be to Jesus, to Whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be honour 
and glory, now and ever, and to all Eternity. Amen. 
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DEDICATION 


I have dedicated this work to the Mother of dilection and to the Father of 
cordial love, as I dedicated the Introduction to the Divine child who is the 
Saviour of lovers and the love of the saved. And as women, while they are 
strong and able to bring forth their children with ease, choose commonly 
their worldly friends to be godfathers, but when their feebleness and 
indisposition make their delivery hard and dangerous invoke the Saints of 
heaven, and vow to have their children stood to by some poor body or by 
some devout soul in the name of S. Joseph, S. Francis of Assisi, S. Francis 
of Paula, S. Nicholas, or some other of the blessed, who may obtain of God 
their safe delivery and that the child may be born alive: so I, while I was not 
yet bishop, having more leisure and less fears for my writings, dedicated 
my little works to princes of the earth, but now being weighed down with 
my charge, and having a thousand difficulties in writing, I consecrate all to 
the princes of heaven, that they may obtain for me the light requisite, and 
that if such be the Divine will, these my writings may be fruitful and 
profitable to many. 

ANNECY, THE DAY OF THE MOST LOVING APOSTLES 


S. PETER AND S. PAUL, 1616. 
BLESSED BE GOD. 


—St. Francis de Sales 
From The Preface (Pages 15-16) 


TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THE following Treatise presents, at first sight, considerable difficulties. 
They do not arise from any defect in the Saint’s mode of expression, but are 
inherent in his subject and manner of treatment, “going deep down into the 
roots” of the Love of God. Thus he speaks in his Preface, and continues: 
“The first four books, and some chapters of the others might doubtless have 
been omitted without disadvantage to such souls as seek only the practice of 
holy love. .. . I have been forced to say many things which will appear 
more obscure than they are. The depths of science are always somewhat 
hard to sound.” But he tells us that the state of the minds of his age required 
this deeper treatment; and whatever may be thought as to the best way of 
presenting modern religious teaching to an age so ignorant, so shallow and 
so unthinking as is our own with regard to spiritual truths, there can be no 
question that this masterpiece of the chief doctor of ascetic theology must 
not be brought down to our level, but that we must raise ourselves towards 
it. The necessity of giving some explanation of the sequence of its doctrine, 
and of the difficulties which occur, must be our chief excuse for daring to 
place words of ours by the side of this finished work of S. Francis de Sales. 
A second reason lies in the fact that the “Treatise on the Love of God” 
was, with others of his writings, the chief subject of the celebrated 
controversy between Fénélon and Bossuet. There can be little doubt that 
this lowered the authority of the work. Not because the mere fact of a 
discussion seemed to throw over it an air of unsafeness or suspicion. 
Descriptions of the sublime and mysterious operations of the soul under the 
influence of grace are always capable of being misunderstood, and 
“wrested” from their proper sense, and no Christian mystic, from S. Paul 
downwards, has escaped this danger. The shameless abuse of the Saint’s 
authority by the Jansenists left it eventually quite unimpaired. Hence the 
mistakes of Molinos, Pére Lacombe, Madame Guyon, and even of Fénélon 
himself would have thrown no permanent discredit on this treatise, if 


Bossuet had defended it in a proper spirit and with full knowledge and 
discretion. Incredible as the fact may seem, it is nevertheless true that 
neither Fénélon nor Bossuet had properly studied the works in dispute. The 
former went to them prepossessed. His opinions were already formed, and 
he merely sought a confirmation of them. He read in a most superficial 
manner. He precipitately chose out what seemed to suit his purpose, and 
neglected important statements and obvious interpretations which were 
inconsistent with it. He even went so far in what must be called a sincere 
dishonesty of misapprehension, as to insist on clinging to mistakes he had 
fallen into through using Bailly’s Lyons edition of the “Conferences” 
(1628), which Bossuet had proved to be spurious. Bossuet, on his side, 
admits that he had not previously read it properly, he only studied what 
seemed necessary to answer his opponent, and lacked that high complete 
knowledge of S. Francis’s teaching as a whole which was necessary for 
taking a proper view of details and parts. Indeed he only then (1695) began 
those profounder studies of mystic theology which enabled him later to 
write his treatises on matters which to S. Francis, by the experience of 
sanctity more even than by the studies of a lifetime, were as familiar as the 
sights and sounds of home. Hence it came about that while he easily 
justified the teaching of the Saint, he not only failed to give the full 
influence of his genius and authority to unassailably establish its triumphant 
reputation, but on the contrary he incidentally disparaged it. He says, for 
instance: “S. Francis is a great saint, and I have always maintained that his 
doctrine which is objected against us is entirely for us as to the matters in 
question: but we must not therefore make him infallible, and it cannot be 
forgotten that he has shown more good intention than knowledge on some 
points.” Fortunately Bossuet mentions these points, and the reader shall see 
directly Bossuet’s entire misapprehension of the Saint’s meaning, and 
meanwhile “it cannot be forgotten” that while Bossuet refused the title 
“infallible” to S. Francis, for whom no one claims it, he refused it to the 
successor of S. Peter to whose office it really belongs. Bossuet says further: 
“According to the spirit of his time he had perhaps less read the Fathers 
than the modern Scholastics.” Did Bossuet remember that he was speaking 
of the age of Sirmond, of Bellarmine, of Venerable Canisius, and, we may 
say, of Petavius? Francis was a master and a leader of his age, and, as is 
clear from this Treatise alone, was excellently versed both in the Fathers 


and the Scholastics, if any distinction is to be made between them. In 
conclusion, Bossuet presumes to say: “In these places and in some others 
his theology might be more exact and his principles more sure. . . . one 
would not follow him in certain condescensions which I will not 
particularize.” In this also it will be shown that Bossuet is most unjust, but 
for the present we may consider that he neutralizes his own objection, when 
in the same sentence he says: “As director of souls he is truly sublime.” In 
answer to these attacks, Fénélon gladly changed places with Bossuet, but 
his hasty defence was not so complete as the charges were unwarranted and 
presumptuous.2/4 

We shall briefly touch upon these controverted points as they occur 
among the difficulties of the Treatise. Of these difficulties Book I. contains 
by far the largest proportion, and we will give an abstract of this Book 
sufficiently complete to prevent the necessity, not indeed of studying it, but, 
of a too laborious study.2!2 

In this first Book the Saint treats in general of the will and its affections, 
in particular of its chief affection, love, and of the will’s natural inclination 
towards a sovereign love of God. 

The first chapter is to show that the unity required for the beauty of that 
assemblage of perfections called man, lies in this, that all his powers are 
grouped round the will and subordinated to it. Then (c. 2) it is shown that 
the will exercises its authority in different ways, according to the different 
nature of human powers. It governs: (a) exterior movements, at its pleasure, 
like slaves; (b) the senses and corporal functions, by a certain management, 
like horses or hawks; (c) the fancy, memory, understanding, by direction 
and command, like wife and children, who are able to disobey if they 
choose; (d) the sensual appetite (c. 3), in the same manner as the last- 
named; it is still less under the will’s control, but there is no moral guilt so 
long as the will refuses to consent to or adopt its wrong desires. Then are 
described the twelve movements of this sensual appetite,—viz., desire, 
hatred, hope, &c., which are called perturbations or passions. They are all 
forms of the chief, and, in a sense, the only passion, love. These passions 
are left in man on purpose to exercise his will. A universal experience, 
testified to in effect even by those who pretend to deny it, such as the 
Stoics, proves that these movements are necessary qualities of human 


nature. Love being (c. 4) the root of the others their action is good or bad 
according as the love is rightly or wrongly placed. Nay the very will is bad 
or good according to its love; and its supremacy does not lie in this that it 
can reject all love, but in this that it can choose amongst the loves presented 
to it, by directing the understanding to consider one more favourably or 
more attentively than another. In the will, now defined (c. 5) as “the 
reasonable appetite,” there are affections, that is, movements or forms of 
love, similar to the passions of the sensual appetite. Having different and 
higher objects they often run counter to the passions, and the reasonable 
will often forces a soul to remain in circumstances most repugnant to its 
sensual inclinations. These affections or tendencies of the will are divided 
into four classes according to their dignity, that is, the dignity of their 
objects: 1. Natural affections, where the word natural is not used in 
Opposition to supernatural (as in this sense the next class would also be 
natural), but to signify those first and spontaneous affections which by the 
very natural constitution of our reason arise from the perception of sensible 
goods. Indeed the word sensible exactly explains his use of the word 
natural, provided that we carefully remember that he is speaking not of the 
movements of the merely sensual appetite or concupiscence which are 
anterior to reason, but of our reasonable and lawful affections for sensible 
goods. Such are the affections we have for health, food, agreeable society. 
2. Reasonable affections, where it will now easily be understood that the 
word, which could be applied also to the preceding class, is restricted to 
those which are par excellence reasonable, that is, the affections which arise 
in the spiritual part of reason, from the light of nature indeed, but from the 
higher light of nature—such as the affections for the moral virtues. 3. 
Christian affections, which spring from the consideration of truths of the 
Christian revelation, such as affections for poverty, chastity, heavenly glory. 
4. Divine, or (entirely) supernatural affections which God effects in us, and 
which tend to him as known by a light entirely above that of nature. These 
supematural affections are primarily three: love for the beautiful in the 
mysteries of faith, love for the useful in the promises of hope, and love for 
the sovereign good which is the Divinity. 

The essential supremacy of divine love is proved (c. 6), and there follows 
a wondrous description in four chapters of the nature and qualities of love 


in general. Divine love or charity is not defined till chapter 13, and is not 
specifically described till the last chapter of Book II. 

There are (c. 7) five points in the process of love: 1. Natural affinity of 
the will with good. 2. Delectation or complacency in it. 3. A movement, 
following this complacency, towards union. 4. Taking the means required 
for union. 5. Union itself.2© It is in 2 and 3, complacency and movement, 
that love more properly consists, and most precisely in 3, the movement or 
outflowing of heart. Complacency has appeared to some to be the really 
essential point of love, but it is not so, because love is a true passion or 
affection, that is, a movement. Complacency spreads the wings, love 
actually flies. When the object loved is present and the lover has but to 
grasp it, the love is called a love of complacency, because complacency has 
no sooner produced the movement of love than it ends in a second 
complacency. When the object is absent, or, like God, not as present as it 
may become, the tending, advancing, aspiring movement is called a love of 
desire, that is, the cupidity of what we have not but hope to have. After 
certain exquisite distinctions between various kinds of desires, he returns (c. 
8) to the correspondence or affinity with good which is the root of love, and 
which consists not exclusively in resemblance, but in a certain relation 
between things which makes them apt to union for their mutual perfection. 
Finally, coming to union and the means thereto, it is exquisitely proved (c. 
9) that love tends to union but (c. 10) to a spiritual union, and that carnal 
union, instead of being an expression of true love or a help to it, is 
positively a hindrance, a deviation, a degradation. 

The next two chapters (11, 12) treat the important distinction between the 
two parts of the soul, the inferior and the superior. It will clear matters to 
notice that the Saint means the two parts of the reasonable soul, and that in 
the first two paragraphs of chapter 11 he simply says that his distinction 
does not refer to the soul as a mere animating principle, or, again, as the 
principle of that life which man shares with plants and animals. He speaks 
of the human soul as such, that is, as having the gift of reason. 

Even the inferior part of the soul truly reasons and wills (so that his 
distinction of inferior and superior is not the distinction between 
concupiscence and reason), but it is inferior because it only reasons and 
wills according to data furnished by the senses: the superior part reasons 


and wills on intellectual and spiritual considerations. But it must be noticed 
that these considerations are not necessarily supernatural. The distinction 
between the inferior and the superior part of the reasonable soul is quite 
independent of revelation: it rests on the distinction between what we have 
called the lower light of nature and that higher light which, for instance, 
heathen philosophers used, when, for love of country or moral virtue, they 
chose to submit to sensible pain or even to death which their lower reason 
would direct them to avoid. The existence of this lower reason is clearly 
shown in Our Blessed Saviour’s prayer in the garden. Willing and praying 
are acts of reason, yet in this case they were acts of a lower reason which 
Christ permitted to manifest itself, but which had to give way to higher 
considerations. 

Now the inferior part of reason forms by itself one degree of the reason, 
but the superior part has three degrees; in the lowest of which we reason 
according to higher natural light, or as the Saint calls it, “human sciences,” 
in the next according to faith, and in the highest we do not properly reason, 
but, “by a simple view of the understanding, and simple acquiescence,” or 
assent, “of the will” we correspond with God’s action, when he spreads 
faith, hope and charity in this supreme point of our reasonable soul. The 
distinction corresponds exactly with that made in chapter 5, into natural, 
reasonable, Christian and divine. The Saint there spoke of affections or 
tendencies, he here speaks of reasonings and willings which are the 
fulfilment of those tendencies. We may remark here, as an instance of the 
superficial way in which Fénélon and Bossuet studied this Treatise, that 
they take a totally different ground of distinction in separating the soul into 
superior and inferior (viz., sensible perception and intellectual cognition), 
and yet do not perceive that they are differing from the Saint.24 To sum up 
(cc. 11, 12): in man there are some powers altogether below reason; and 
reason, which is of course one and simple in itself, has four degrees, 
according to the rank of the objects presented for its consideration and love, 
—sensible things, spiritual things known by the light of nature, spiritual 
things known by the revelation of Christ, and spiritual knowledge 
communicated by the immediate communication of God’s light. Between 
the last and the last but one there is not exactly a difference of rank in the 


objects, but a difference in clearness of perception and strength of 
acceptance. 

Having finished this subject, which is to some extent a digression, the 
Saint returns to the consideration of love, and gives (c. 13) its two main 
divisions,—viz., love of cupidity when we love good for our own sake, and 
love of benevolence when we love good for its sake—i.e. love of self- 
interest and disinterested love. He has already, in chapter 7, sub-divided the 
love of cupidity into love of benevolence and love of desire, according as 
the loved good is present or absent, and now he applies the same division 
and the same ground of division to the love of benevolence. This also is 
either a love of complacency or a love of desire according as the good is 
present to or absent from the person we love: we rejoice in the good he 
already has, we desire him the good he has not. This double form of the 
love of benevolence, besides occurring frequently throughout, enters 
particularly into the structure of Book V., and is importantly needed for the 
full understanding of Book VIII. It is necessary here to point out that 
whereas he has just placed the names complacency and desire under the 
generic head, benevolence, he afterwards uses the word benevolence, 
specifically, instead of desire, as if dividing benevolence into complacency, 
and benevolence proper. This use of the word in the sense of desire agrees 
with its etymology,—bene-volentia, bien-veuillance, well-wishing. 

Cupidity alone is exercised in the inferior reason, but in the superior 
reason both find place. The love of God for his own sake which is necessary 
for eternal life belongs exclusively to the supreme degree of the superior 
reason, but the Saint teaches (as Bossuet has clearly shown against Fénélon) 
that there is a reasonable, high love of cupidity, that is, a love of God as 
good to us, even in the highest degree and supreme point of the spirit. This 
indeed is the precise motive of Christian hope, which must be kept 
subordinate to disinterested love, but can only be separated from it by 
abstraction and by a non-permanent act. 

The love of benevolence is called friendship when it is mutual. This 
friendship has degrees. When it is beyond all comparison with other 
friendships, supereminent, sovereign, it is called charity—the friendship or 
mutual love of God and man. 

The Saint shows (c. 14.) that to employ the word love instead of charity 
is not against the use of Scripture, and he mentions one reason for his 


preferring the word love which gives us an important help to the 
understanding of the Treatise. It is, he says, because he is speaking for the 
most part not of the habitual charity, or state of friendship between God and 
the soul in grace, but of actual charity, that is, of the acts of love which at 
once express and increase the state of charity. Even in the three following 
books, in which he is speaking of the formation, or progress, or loss, of 
habitual charity, he is still chiefly concerned with the acts by which this is 
done. 

In the remaining four chapters preparation is made for the account of the 
communication of grace and charity to the soul. He shows (c. 15) that there 
is a natural affinity of the soul with its God which is the root of love; that 
thus, by a glorious paradox, God and man need one another for their mutual 
perfection; that we have (c. 16) a natural inclination to love God above all 
things; that (c. 17) we cannot fulfil this inclination by natural powers; but 
(c. 18) that still the inclination is not left in our hearts for nothing, as it 
makes possible the communication of grace, and is the handle by which 
grace takes hold of us. 

It is chiefly against these three chapters that Bossuet’s animadversions 
are directed. He accuses the Saint of two errors: 1. in saying (p. 61) that 
God would give grace to one who did his best by the forces of nature as 
certainly as he would give a further grace to one who corresponded with a 
first grace; 2. of saying (p. 57) that in the state of original justice our love of 
God would not be supernatural. 

Fénélon misapprehends the Saint’s meaning, and gives a very confused, 
imperfect answer to the two objections. The real answer to the first is that 
Bossuet is quite outside the question. S. Francis is not speaking of the step 
by which a man passes from the natural to the supernatural order, but of the 
process by which his natural inclination to love God above all things ripens 
into that actual love of him above all things which belongs still to the 
natural order.218 

Bossuet falls into a somewhat similar error in his second objection. S. 
Francis is considering, separately, the natural love of God which those 
would have who might be in the state of original justice, who would, of 
course, by the very terms, have supernatural love. Not only is Bossuet’s 
criticism ridiculously irrelevant, but his language, to ears which have heard 


the Saint declared “Doctor of the Church,” sounds almost like impertinence. 
“What,” he says, “would this humble servant of God have done if it had 
been represented to him that in the state of original justice we should have 
loved God supematurally? Would he not have confessed that he was 
forgetting the most essential condition of that state?” And it is after these 
mistakes that Bossuet complacently observes: “These opinions rectify 
themselves in practice when the intention is good;” and “In some points his 
theology might be more exact and his principles more sure.” 

Book II. describes the generation of charity, which, being supernatural, 
must be created in the soul as a new quality. And after two introductory 
chapters, the remaining twenty are evenly divided between the history of 
the action of God in bestowing, and the action of man in appropriating this 
gift. The two introductory chapters, which seem at first sight somewhat 
foreign to the subject of the book, are directed to put steadily and 
unmistakeably before us the truth that when theologians speak of many 
perfections, many acts, a most various order of decrees and execution, this 
is only according to the human method of viewing, and that our God is 
really but one perfection and one act, which is himself. This truth is 
developed partly also to introduce a description of the perfections of the 
God of whose love the Saint is speaking. At the end of the Treatise he refers 
to these chapters as his chief treatment of the chief motive of love—the 
infinite goodness of God in himself. 

After this caution and preface, he begins (c. 3) his account of the action 
of God in the production of charity. He speaks, first, of God’s providence in 
general, including under this title his actual providing or foreseeing, his 
creating, and his governance. Then (c. 4) he comes to the divine decree to 
create Christ’s Humanity, angels and men for him, inferior creatures for 
men—following here the Scotist teaching that Christ would have become 
man (though of course he would not have died) even if Adam had not 
sinned. God decreed to create angels and man in the supernatural state of 
charity, and, foreseeing that some angels and the whole nature or race of 
man would fall from this state, God decreed to condemn the former, but to 
redeem the latter by his Son’s death, making the state of redemption a 
hundred times better than the state of innocence. God decreed (c. 6) special 
favours, such as the Immaculate Conception of Mary, for certain rare 
creatures who were to come nearest to his Son, and then for men in general 


an immense abundance and universal showers of grace, an all-illuminating 
light. He gives a whole exquisite chapter (c. 8) to show the sincerity and 
strength of the desire God thus manifests that we should love him, and then 
comes (c. 9) to the effecting this desire by preventing our hearts with his 
grace, taking hold of our natural inclination to love him. We can (c. 10) 
repulse his grace, not because (c. 11) there is anything wanting in God’s 
offer, but (c. 12) as an inevitable consequence of our having free-will; in 
case we accept it, we begin to mingle our action with God’s. Here we must 
remark that the Saint is not concerned with the sacramental action of God 
which creates or re-creates charity in the soul by baptism or penance, still 
less does he treat the semi-miraculous production of charity by Baptism in 
souls which have not yet the use of reason, but he speaks of the intellectual 
and moral process or set of acts by which a soul gifted with the use of 
reason is conducted from infidelity to faith and charity, he treats of the 
justification which is made by love even before the actual reception of a 
Sacrament. 

Our first act under divine inspiration is (c. 13) the consenting to those 
first stirrings of love which God causes in the soul even before it has faith. 
Then (c. 14) comes the production of faith. This may follow after argument 
and the acceptance of the fact of miracles, but it is not precisely an effect of 
these. Such things make truths of faith extremely credible, but God alone 
makes them actually believed. And the effect is from God not only in this 
sense that the extremest effort of natural intelligence could not attain to 
faith, but also because a moving of the will is required and is contained in 
the intellectual act of faith itself, what the Saint calls an affectionate 
sentiment of complacency in the beauty and sweetness of the truth 
accepted, so that faith is an acquiescence, an assent, an assurance. The Jews 
saw the force of the argument from Christ’s miracles, but they did not 
assent to the conclusion because they loved it not. Hence faith includes a 
certain commencement of love in the will, but a love not as yet enough for 
eternal life. 

Then (cc. 15, 16, 17) comes the production of hope, which brings yet 
closer to charity. As soon as faith shows the divine object of man’s 
affections, there arises a movement of complacency and desiring love. This 
desire would be a torment to us unless we had an assurance that we might 
obtain its object. God gives this assurance by his promise, and this promise, 


while it makes desire stronger, causes at the same time a sense of calm 
which the Saint calls the “root” of hope. From it spring two movements or 
acts of the soul, the one by which she expects from God the promised 
happiness, and this is really the chief element of hope—esperer, the other 
by which she excites herself to do all that is required on her part—aspirer. 
This aspiration is the condition but not the positive ground of our esperation 
(to coin a word). That is to say, we may not expect the fruition of God 
except in so far as we have a courageous design to do all we can; then, we 
may infalliby expect it, yet still ever from the pure mercy of God. Hope, 
then, is defined “an expecting and aspiring love,” or “the loving 
complacency we take in the expecting and seeking our soverign good.” It is 
then a distinct advance in love. Faith includes a beginning of love in the 
movement of the will though its real seat is the intelligence; hope is all love, 
and its seat is the will. However hope as such is still insufficient, because, 
however noble, it is a love of cupidity, and not that love of God for his own 
sake which is necessary for eternal life. By it we love God sovereignly, 
because we desire him above all other goods, yet our love is not sovereign, 
because it is not the highest kind of love. The Saint is of course speaking of 
the action of hope before charity. Hope remains also after charity, existing, 
as we have said, in the very heights of perfect love, and after charity its acts 
merit before those of every other virtue. 

Then comes the production of penitence or repentance. He distinguishes 
(c. 18) first, a merely human repentance; secondly, a religious repentance 
belonging to the merely natural order; thirdly, a supernatural inferior 
repentance, which (c. 19) is good but insufficient; and fourthly (c. 20), 
perfect repentance, that is, sorrow for sin arising from the loving 
consideration of the sovereignly amiable goodness which has been offended 
thereby. This is not precisely charity, because charity is, precisely, a 
movement towards union, whereas repentance is, precisely, a movement of 
separation (from sin); but though it is not precisely charity and therefore has 
not the sweetness of charity, it has the virtue and uniting property of charity, 
because the object of its movement of separation from sin is union with 
God. In practice there is no means, or need, to distinguish, because perfect 
repentance is always immediately followed or preceded by charity, or else 
the one is born within the other. 


The Saint then reminds us (c. 21) that all this has been done by the loving 
action of God’s grace, which, after awakening our souls and inspiring them 
to pray has brought them through faith and hope to penitence and perfect 
love. In conclusion (c. 22) he describes charity. 


Book III. treats of the progress and perseverance of the soul in charity on 
earth, and of the perfection of triumphant charity in heaven. We have only 
one remark to make on this book. The Abbé Baudry expresses surprise that 
the Saint when speaking (c. 2) of the increase of charity by good works 
does not mention its increase by the Sacraments. But he includes them 
under the name good-works, and in Book IV., c. 4, where he sums up this 
part of Book III. mentions them explicitly. He does not dwell on them 
because his object in chapter 2 is to show how easy God has made the 
increase of charity. He takes therefore as his examples the smallest works, 
such as the giving a cup of cold water, and he leaves us to draw the 
conclusion that the faithful and loving reception of God’s Sacraments 
would 4 fortiori increase love. Still it is true that neither here nor elsewhere 
does he treat the Sacraments except quite incidentally, and the explanation 
of this fact gives us a further insight into the true character and object of the 
Treatise. He is concerned with the action of grace in general, not with its 
action by particular means; he is more concerned with the interior 
movements of man under grace than with the effects worked on him, as it 
were from outside; and, as he is treating of actual charity, he is more 
concerned with the good acts for which God gives (whether by Sacraments 
or in any other way) an increase of grace, than he is concerned with the 
actual reception of the grace. We mention this to show that one must not be 
surprised at not finding a fuller treatment of, for instance, the Blessed 
Eucharist. We must also remember that this Treatise supposes the 
“Introduction to a Devout Life” as a foundation. And though he only 
introduces the Sacraments incidentally, he does not fail to speak of them 
frequently, and with such magnificent praises as we should expect from the 
Saint of love. As when he says (ii. 22) that the communication of Christ’s 
body and blood is the very consummation of the charity he is writing of, 
and the crown of God’s love-dealings with us; or as when he says, speaking 
of the return of the penitent soul to reunite herself, immediately, with her 
God: “Go and cry God’s mercy in the very ear of your confessor” (ix. 7). 


Book IV. describes the relations of love and sin. The following five Books 
treat of the exercise of benevolence in its generic sense—the sovereign love 
of God for his own sake. 


Book V. treats in general of the double action or manifestation of this love, 
—in complacency, and in benevolence in its specific sense, that is, desire. 


Books VI. and VII. treat of union with God by affection, that is, by prayer; 
the former treating of meditation, and of contemplation as far as union, the 
latter of union itself. The various degrees of the prayer of quiet are treated 
in these books, and Quietists bring forward passages from them, as from 
other parts of the Saint’s works, in support of their extravagant system of 
annihilation of the powers and of purely passive prayer. We have said 
elsewhere2!2 as much as we think it necessary to say to overthrow these 
allegations. But it is important to show that Fénélon was utterly wrong in 
appealing to the Saint’s authority in support of his erroneous doctrine on 
this point in his “Maximes des Saints.” Bossuet has exposed these errors 
and given a full explanation of the passages cited from S. Francis; 
particularly in the 8th and 9th Books of his “Instruction pastorale sur les 
états d’oraison.” The Saint expresses in this as in all things the very 
teaching of the Church. He rightly teaches that there is, even short of 
suspension and ecstasy, a kind of prayer in which God takes into his own 
hands the powers of the soul, and produces in it acts far above the ordinary 
operations of faith, hope and charity. When God lifts a soul to this prayer, 
and also to some extent in preparation and expectancy of this elevation, the 
will acts, by a placing of itself (remise) in the hands of God, and even 
continues to act, though insensibly: hence the soul is not purely passive, but 
the action of God is so mighty, and so far beyond all proportion to that of 
the will, that S. Francis says this is “as it were passive.” And as the soul 
must offer itself to be lifted, and must co-operate with God, therefore also 
must it help to acquire and preserve that “quiet” which is the condition of 
God’s operation: it must abstain from intrusive acts of reasoning and from 
other acts of the will, especially from violent ones. But this prayer, however 
frequent, long, uninterrupted, absorbing, it may become, is of itself a non- 
permanent state, and not of the nature of a habit, but is always an act of 
charity. And far from saying that for perfection it is necessary to be raised 


to and to keep oneself in this state, the Saint teaches in a hundred places 
that the soul, however perfect, must exercise itself in all ordinary acts of 
prayer, faith, hope, petition, which are only put on one side for the time in 
which God has raised it. The practice of S. Jane Frances, whose authority 
was invoked even more speciously than that of her saintly director by the 
advocates of passive prayer, bears on this. We are told that: “She wrote out 
and signed with her blood a long prayer which she had composed of 
petitions, praises, thanksgivings, for general and particular favours, for 
relations and friends, for the living and the dead, in fine for all intentions to 
which she considered herself obliged, with the Credo of the Missal, also 
signed with her blood. She carried this in a little bag night and day round 
her neck, and she had made a loving covenant with Our Lord that whenever 
she pressed this to her heart she should be taken to have made all the acts of 
faith, the thanks and the petitions she had written.”222 And, at last, prayer is 
not a character of perfection, but a means to it, and the two following 
statements of S. Francis in his second Conference absolutely settle the 
whole question as to his teaching. “It happens often enough that Our Lord 
gives these quietudes and tranquillities to souls that are far from 
perfection..” . . . and on the other hand: “There are persons who are very 
perfect to whom Our Lord has never given such sweetnesses nor such 
quietudes; who do all with the superior part of the soul, and make their will 
die in the will of God by main force, and with the supreme point of the 
reason; and this death is the death of the cross, much more excellent than 
that other, which should rather be called a slumber than a death.” 

As in treating affective love Book VII. completes Book VI., so in treating 
effective love Book VIII., which treats of obedience to the already signified 
will of God, is completed by Book IX., which treats of indifference, or the 
state of perfect readiness to accept all that God’s good-pleasure may choose 
to send us. 

On the doctrine of indifference we venture again to refer the reader to our 
Essay22! just quoted. We add a few words to show how completely Fénélon 
erred in appealing to this Treatise to support his extravagant and 
condemned propositions that indifference extends to eternal salvation 
as our Salvation, and to virtuousness as such. The Saint expressly teaches 
that while God’s glory must be our principal end, we may, indeed we must 


—our nature so requires—desire salvation and virtue as good also in 
themselves. Much less can we acquiesce in a supposed decree of 
damnation, with that species of absolute act which Fénélon requires as the 
last test of the disinterestedness of love.222 With regard to eternal salvation, 
we have only to study the sentiments the Saint places in the hearts and 
mouths of those whose love is refined to its highest point at the moment of 
death (v. 10, vii. 11, 12). He has a chapter to prove that the preceding desire 
of heaven increases the enjoyment of it (iii. 10); and he teaches that not 
only mercenary hope but also servile fear remain in the soul as part of its 
habit of charity so long as it is in this life (xi. 17). With regard to virtues he 
says (xi. 13): “Let us love the particular virtues, but principally because 
they are agreeable to God;” and: “We must make this heavenly good- 
pleasure the soul of our actions, loving the goodness and beauty of virtue 
principally because it is agreeable to God.” Here the word “principally” is 
the key of the whole question. 

Bossuet triumphantly vindicates222 the Saint’s doctrine on indifference, 
but has a very ill-judged criticism on his use of the word. He is quite right 
in saying that indifference is only a degree of resignation, but he forgets 
how far ordinary resignation is below indifference. Bossuet gives a full 
explanation of all the passages alleged by Fénélon from S. Francis, but he 
was hampered, as Fénélon was totally misled, by Maupas’s erroneous 
account of S. Francis’s famous temptation to despair. 

Of the remaining three books, Book X. is dedicated entirely to the 
commandment of loving God above all things; Books XI. arid XII. are on 
the theory and practice of the particular virtues. Indeed it must be 
remembered that the object of the Treatise, even in its speculative parts, is 
exclusively practical. And as we have shown that in its theory it is free from 
error, SO we may now be allowed to indicate some of its glorious truths, 
particularly with regard to the practice of holy living. 

It is not a book, like other spiritual books, treating only a section or a 
single element of the devout life, but it is one by which and on which the 
whole spiritual life can be formed; it is, with the “Introduction to a Devout 
Life,” a perfect book, a “complete food,” containing all the ingredients 
necessary for spiritual sustenance. 


It contains in the first place an immense mass of instruction, dogmatic 
and moral, on the science of the love of God. It treats not only in broad 
outline but also in subtle detail of God and the soul, this world and the 
world to come, grace and free-will, holiness and sin, commandments and 
counsels, ordinary virtue and perfection, all questions of prayer; it treats the 
virtues in detail, not only the virtue of charity in all its parts, but also faith, 
hope and fear, zeal, obedience, resignation. The direct course of the Treatise 
takes us through all these, and they are not only treated fully in themselves, 
but so treated as to bring out in illustrating them a hundred related truths. A 
whole theology of Mary might be gathered as we pass along; her 
Immaculate Conception (ii. 3), her graces and privileges (iii. 8.; ix. 14.; vii. 
13, 14), her praise of God (v. 11), her heavenly death (vii. 13, 14). A new 
light is thrown on the sense of Holy Scripture, and on the principles and 
actions of the Saints. 

But, in the second place, we more particularly wish to point out some of 
his practical principles and rules, the manner of loving and serving God. 
The most important of these is what may be called the Saint’s general idea 
or philosophy of life. It begins thus: “We know by faith that the divinity is 
an incomprehensible abyss of all perfection. .... And this truth which faith 
teaches we consider attentively by meditation, regarding this immensity of 
goods which are in God..... Now when we have made our understanding 
very attentive to the greatness of the goods which are in this divine object, it 
is impossible that our will should not be touched with complacency in this 
good. . . . and especially when we see amidst his perfections that of his 
infinite love excellently shining” (v. 1, 2.). The loving soul does not stay in 
complacency but goes on to benevolence, wishing her God all possible 
goods; but as she is at the very same time exulting in the thought that 
nothing is wanting to him, she can at first but spend herself in desiring him 
what he already has, in desiring to be able to give him something, and in 
praises, ever rising higher and higher until at last she finds a sort of rest in 
the sense that her utter inability to desire him anything which he has not, or 
to praise him fully, is the best proof of the infinity of the goods he has. This 
delight in God and these loving desires are an important part of her service, 
but they would be barren if she did not go further. She turns, then, to her 
own powers, and finds that exercising them in herself by internal acts of 
prayer (affective love), and outside herself, amid creatures, by external acts 


of the virtues (effective love), she can increase the glory of her beloved, not 
in itself, but in and by herself. Thus the various interior and exterior acts are 
brought into one, and the soul’s life consists, on the one hand, in “a 
continual progress in the sweet searching out of motives which may 
continually urge her” (v. 7), and, on the other hand, in acts of prayer, in 
obedience, and in submission. She “employs every occasion,” “does 
everything most perfectly,” and, by the practice of Intention, Offering, and 
Ejaculatory Prayer (according to methods minutely described in Book XI. 
13, 14, 20, and throughout Book XII.), subordinates and ranges every 
interior movement and every exterior action to the service of divine love. 
This “view” of life, this continual gazing at the beloved Master for whom 
we work, this regarding the acts of life as a mere series of acts or offerings 
of love, is the very central point of the ascetic teaching of S. Francis. It not 
only gives the nobleness, the intensity, the meritoriousness of charity to 
every act, but it gives also at the same time a great simplicity and largeness, 
preserving the soul from formality and from getting lost or wearied in the 
multitudinous details and minute practices of the spiritual life; it creates a 
loving detachment and liberty of spirit, with a readiness to follow every 
slightest indication of God’s will. Finally, it gives order to our various 
duties. For instance, it puts in their proper place, in serene majesty above 
the cavils of worldlings, the works of religion and “piety.” These are the 
immediate services of the beloved, the first effects of charity, and therefore 
charity itself teaches that: “Amongst all virtuous actions we should 
carefully practise those of religion and reverence to divine things, those of 
faith, hope and the most holy fear of God;—often talking of heavenly 
things, thinking of and aspiring after eternity, frequenting churches and holy 
services, reading spiritual books, observing the ceremonies of the Christian 
religion; for holy love feeds at will amid these exercises, and spreads its 
graces and properties more abundantly over them than over the simply 
human virtues” (xi. 3). Yet there is no fanaticism. The human virtues find 
their proper place at the proper time, and, inferior in themselves, are raised 
by love, that is, by the fact that for the time they are the will of God, to the 
highest rank in the eyes of the loving soul,—‘“For in little and low exercises, 
charity is practised not only more frequently, but also as a rule more 
humbly, and therefore more profitably and more holily” (xii. 6). He has two 
glorious chapters on the truth that legitimate occupations, be they even in 


court or camp, hinder not the practice of divine love. “Curiosity, ambition, 
disquiet, together with inadvertence to, or not considering, the end for 
which we are in this world, are the causes why we have a hundred times 
more hindrances than affairs; and it is these embarrassments, that is, the 
silly, vain, superfluous undertakings with which we charge ourselves that 
turn us from the love of God, and not the true and lawful exercise of our 
vocations” (xii. 4.). In the one great principle of doing all for love we have 
signalized two conditions or negative aspects of the same. 1. The intellect 
must be kept “very attentive.” As the Saint says in the “Introduction to a 
Devout Life” (v. 17), so here, consideration “is supposed throughout the 
entire work,” the whole edifice is built on it, and therefore the want of it, 
“inconsidération,” is the ruin of the whole spiritual life (xi. 7.) This 
“consideration” need not be called by the alarming name of mental prayer, 
but whatever it is called it consists in a most serious attention to spiritual 
truths according to the capacity of the individual: there must be one great 
esteem, and therefore the energy of the intellect cannot be given primarily 
to anything else. So (2) in the will, there must be but one great affection, 
one aim, one desire—“One to one.” “The desire of exalting God separates 
from inferior pleasures” (v. 7); and: “to have the desire of sacred love we 
must cut off other desires” (xii. 3). “Those souls who ever abound in 
desires, designs and projects never desire holy celestial love as they ought:” 
“He who aspires to heavenly love must carefully reserve for it his leisure, 
his spirit, and his affections:”’—words which should be written in letters of 
flame for the guidance of such as seek the right way to perfection. 

We will not stay to give examples of his more particular principles with 
regard to prayer, but we select a few with regard to the virtues. The truly 
loving heart not only observes the commandments, but loves the 
observance, of them (viii. 5). “Inclination is neither vice nor virtue. .... 
How many by natural disposition are sober, simple, silent, even chaste? All 
this seems to be virtue, but it is not, until on such natural humours we have 
grafted free and voluntary consent:” The whole chapter “On the 
imperfection of the virtues of the pagans” (xi. 7.) is of the most practical 
importance at the present day. The general, but surely most constraining, 
principle of mortification,—that other pleasures and other desires must be 
put down for the sake of divine love,—is applied to the interior in such 
more particular methods as this:—irregular affections can be put down 


either on the principle of curing contraries by contraries, or on the principle 
of curing likes by likes: the inclination to trust in earthly things may be 
overcome either by thinking of the vanity of earthly hopes or of the solidity 
of heavenly hopes; desire of riches or of sensual pleasure may be kept down 
either by the contempt of them or by the esteem of heavenly goods, “as fire 
is extinguished either by water or by lightning” (xi. 20). It is applied to 
the exterior thus: “It is useless to give orders of abstinence to the palate, but 
the hands must be ordered to furnish the mouth with meat and drink only in 
such and such a measure. .... If we desire our eyes not to see we must turn 
them away, or (he has just compared our sensual appetite to a hawk) cover 
them with their natural hood. . . . it would be folly to command a horse not 
to wax fat, not to grow, not to kick,—to effect all this, stop his corn” (i. 2). 
In this connection, and to show how beautiful, how consistent, and how 
feasible his teaching is, it should be studied with his life, as his life should 
be explained by his teaching. That his extraordinary and almost 
unreasonable meekness sprang from no weakness or ignorance, but was 
founded on the deepest wisdom and sincere humility, we realize when we 
study his teaching (x.) on zeal and anger. His extremely affectionate 
expressions towards his friends find their justification in the truth that “the 
union to which love aspires is spiritual” (i. 10). The ground of his 
missionary spirit and life is found in v. 9, and the whole work is the 
explanation of his absolute devotion of himself to the loving service of God 
and his neighbour. 

In the third place, the Treatise contains a full exposition of the motives 
for serving God, the why of a spiritual life. This is all reduced to the one 
great motive of the infinite perfections—especially the amiableness, the 
love, the goodness of God—brought before us in a hundred ways. His mere 
descriptions are enough to bring home this motive to the heart that reads 
them with attention, but the Saint himself puts them together (xii., 11, 12) 
with the exact method of applying them. But besides the direct treatment of 
the motives, the Treatise is pervaded by a heavenly persuasive unction, 
which ever urges them. This is why S. Vincent calls it “the goad of the 
slothful and the stimulus of love.” While S. Francis seems only to be 
making us clearly understand what virtue is, he at the same time makes us 
esteem and love it; his reasons for loving God and practising virtue are not 
cold, dry logic, but reach the heart, and command assent; and while he is 


apparently only fixing our attention on the way to practise virtue he is at the 
same time gently but effectively touching the springs of the will to make us 
love and prepare to effect it. But besides this continual stimulation he has 
direct exhortations; he stops, as it were, in his course to preach. One chapter 
is headed: “An exhortation to the amorous submission which we owe to the 
decrees of divine Providence” (iv. 8). Another is his exposition of S. Paul’s, 
—“The charity of Christ presseth us.” Another—“An exhortation to the 
sacrifice we ought to make to God of our free-will” (xii. 10). And other 
chapters, though not precisely in the form of exhortations, contain the virtue 
of them. Such are the chapters “On condolence and complacency in the 
Passion of Our Lord” (v. 5); on the “Marvellous history of a gentleman who 
died of love on Mount Olivet” (vii. 12); and the last chapter of all: “That 
Mount Calvary is the true academy of love.” 

But, in the fourth place, this Treatise is not only a manual and a guide to 
perfection, but it is also a meditation-book, and a prayer-book. In such 
chapters as those just mentioned the devout soul will find all the materials 
of most excellent meditations;—not only deep pregnant thoughts, but also a 
very fountain of affections and ejaculations, most pressing movements of 
the will, and most effective resolutions. The summing up of motives, and 
method of using them is already in the very form of meditation. But almost 
every chapter could be used as such. For instance, if one wished to 
strengthen the groundwork of love—the realization of the perfections of 
God—after thinking out Book v. cc. 1. 2., he could add Book i. cc. 15, 18, 
Book ii. cc. 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, and Book iii. cc. 11, 12, 13. This Book III. 
furnishes grand meditations on heaven, and every Book is full of the 
excellences of charity, than which no consideration could be more touching 
or more practical. 

Then, the Treatise is a prayer-book. Very frequently the Saint ends his 
chapter with an exquisite prayer, himself giving the expression of the 
ardours with which he has filled our hearts. All Book V. is a prayer;—for 
instance, c. 5 on the Passion, c. 6 on Desires. Profound dogma, having 
permeated the intellect, exhales itself, as it were, to God on the apex of the 
spirit in such burning words as his—“Ah! then I am not made for this 
world, &c.” (i. 15), or—“Ah! Jesus, who will give me grace to be one 
single spirit with thee, &c!” (vii. 3.) 


We have now to speak of our text and rendering. We have followed the 
text of Vivés’s edition of the “CEuvres Completes,” which, with a little 
improvement from subsequent editions, is a reproduction of the original 
work, published at Lyons by Rigaud in 1616. We therefore follow in our 
quotations the spelling and accentuation of the old French. We have of 
course used the ordinary Catholic translation of the Bible, except where the 
Saint leaves the Vulgate for the Septuagint or the Hebrew, which he 
occasionally does, not, as he says, to get the true sense, but “to explain and 
confirm the true sense.” We have consulted the originals for the citations 
from the Fathers, but the Saint himself quotes them with a certain freedom, 
and we have not thought it necessary to give the exact references, as the 
student can easily find them in Vivés or Migne. It has been decided to omit 
or modify in this popular edition a few sentences in which the Saint refers 
to certain delicate matters—in particular to certain Bible narratives which to 
his original readers were matters of familiar knowledge—with the happy 
simplicity of his day. As he says in his Preface, “it is of extreme importance 
to remember the age in which one writes,” and there can be no doubt that if 
he had been writing for this age he would have consulted its requirements, 
and would have conformed to the universal practice of modern spiritual 
writers by forbearing reference to these subjects. He only introduces them 
incidentally and merely for the purpose of illustrating his main argument. 
The omissions or alterations taken altogether would not amount to more 
than two pages.224 

We are acquainted with only two English versions of the Treatise. The 
first was made by Father Car, from the eighteenth French edition,222 and we 
had at first intended to take this as the basis of ours; but when we came to 
actually test it by the original, we determined to make our translation 
completely independent of it, and in many parts we did not refer to it at all. 
As to the substance of the work it is satisfactory; though there are many 
slight omissions, and a few somewhat serious mistakes. As to style, taken 
by itself, it is a good and a very interesting specimen of the racy, vigorous 
English of that day; but taken as a translation, the rendering is 
unwarrantably free, and Father Car’s manner is far too rugged to represent 
that of the Saint, which is always graceful and flowing, even when the 
thought is closest and the passion strongest. Father Car gives the structure 


correctly, but his manipulation of conjunctions and adverbs, particularly in 
the more argumentative parts, is painfully cumbrous. We should expect his 
diction to be archaic, but some of his words are quite obsolete22® He is 
occasionally mistaken in his use of words, as when he translates bonté, 
“bounty,” instead of “goodness;” he makes curious mistakes in words which 
are spelt nearly alike.22“ We have laboured to preserve his delightful air of 
antiqueness, which is singularly appropriate to the Saint’s work. 

The modern English translation, which was made, we believe, early in 
the present century by an Irish lady, and which has been reprinted by 
various publishers, is not worth criticizing. It is not so much a translation as 
a very bad adaptation. A good deal of the substance of the book is left out, 
and the translator, who was not properly acquainted either with the Saint’s 
language or her own, substitutes her style for his. We have no hesitation in 
saying that there is not a page without important errors on commission or 
omission. 

We may add a few words on our own work. It is sometimes said that a 
translation should read as if it were composed in the language in which it 
appears, and, again, that a translator must not attend immediately to the 
words of his text, but must, in the first place, aim at producing the same 
impression on the minds of his readers as the author would produce on the 
minds of those for whom he originally wrote. We cannot but consider both 
these rules or principles to be fallacious. A Frenchman, for instance, is 
different from an Englishman, and there are many words which necessarily 
make a very different impression, according as they fall on a French or on 
an English mind. So, again, the French tongue has national peculiarities and 
differences which an English translator may not ignore, but which he cannot 
represent in strict accordance with the genius of his own tongue. S. 
Francis’s work would have been totally different, both in itself and in its 
effect, if he had been an Englishman writing for his countrymen in their 
native language. The most that a translator can do is to put the foreign 
reader in as good a position as he would be in if he had a familiar 
knowledge of the original. When an Englishman having a familiar 
knowledge of French reads a book written in that language, he does not 
indeed usually advert to the expression therein of the national 
characteristics—vivacity, use of gesture, frequent expression of emotion, 


strong sense of personality—because he has for the time put on his French 
form of mind, but there is certainly a latent sense of foreignness, of which 
he becomes conscious when these peculiarities are exaggerated, as in such a 
writer as Victor Hugo. 

We say this in explanation of the general structure of the work, which 
could not be altered without being revolutionized, but as regards particular 
words and phrases, we have tried our best to spare our readers the 
disagreeable jar which is caused by the introduction of a foreign idiom. In 
this matter the Treatise presents less difficulty than is found in the more 
colloquial writings, because its argument is very substantial, and its text 
largely consists of quotations from the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, and 
philosophers. The difficulty lies deeper, and one must be extremely careful, 
in obliterating Gallicisms, not to injure or destroy what belongs to the very 
texture of the style. S. Francis’s work cannot be made to read as easily as do 
the empty, superficial writings of the day, or to appear in a spick-and-span 
modern English dress. He is a classic, he is a master of thought, having his 
individual characteristics, who wrote scientifically on profoundest religious 
truths three ages back. 

His style is old-world, antique. Words with him have more of their fresh 
native simplicity than they now retain after having done service for three 
hundred years. Some of them he was the first to bring out of their classic 
use into modern circulation. Hence, we make no difficulty in using such 
words as “contemplation,” “sensible,” “civil,” in their original and more 
proper sense, as English religious writers of his age—Hooker, Taylor or 
Milton—used them. 

Again, he is scientific—theological and philosophical. He writes a 
Treatise. The world, which is only interested in its own matters, will not 
admit the rights of the scientific writer on religion. Catholics of the English- 
speaking race are placed at a double disadvantage, on account of the small 
proportion their numbers bear to the mass of their countrymen. But surely 
we are not to acquiesce in allowing terms to be prohibited which are 
necessary or useful for properly and safely expressing the distinctive truths 
of our religion: there is an interest at stake not merely literary, but religious, 
and also patriotic. We claim, therefore, the right to use, for instance, the 
words “religion,” “religious,” “professed,” in our technical Catholic sense, 
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for the state and the persons of those who have bound themselves to the 
service of God by vow. 

S. Francis also had his special characteristics, which, therefore, are not 
French but Salesian. He was slightly old-fashioned, even in his own time. 
He was a patriarch of French literature, and devoted, in language as in other 
things, to the old times, though so glorious a pioneer of the new. He is 
simple in expression amongst the simple. But each word is charged with 
thought and reflection, and sometimes an exclamation which one might at 
first be tempted to suppress as a French superfluity, turns out to be a 
“word,” and welded into the substance of the phrase. He was a Saint, also, 
and what would be an exclamation in others is an ejaculation in him. 

But, after all, our object is devotional and not literary; we are far from 
wishing to indulge any literary fancies or crotchets and have no intention of 
straining our principles of translation. Our one aim is to make the true 
teachings of S. Francis de Sales accessible, profitable, and attractive to 
English readers, and so to contribute our poor efforts to advance the divine 
Art of Holy Loving. 


WEOBLEY, 
FEAST OF OUR MOST HOLY FATHER S. BENEDICT, 1884. 


DEDICATORY PRAYER 


MOST holy Mother of God, vessel of incomparable election, Queen of 
sovereign dilection, thou art the most lovely, the most loving and most 
beloved of all creatures! The love of the heavenly Father found its good 
pleasure in thee from all eternity, destining thy chaste heart to the perfection 
of holy love, to the end that one day thou mightest love his only Son with 
unique motherly love as he had done from all eternity with unique fatherly 
love. O Saviour Jesus, to whom could I better dedicate words on thy love, 
than to the most amiable heart of the well-beloved of thy soul? 

But O all triumphant Mother! Who can cast his eyes upon thy majesty 
without seeing at thy right hand him whom for the love of thee thy Son 
deigned so often to honour with the title of father, having united him unto 
thee by the celestial bond of a most virginal marriage, that he might be thy 
coadjutor and helper in the charge of the direction and education of his 
divine infancy? O great S. Joseph! Most beloved spouse of the well-beloved 
Mother, ah! how often hast thou borne in thy arms the love of heaven and 
earth, while, inflamed with the sweet embraces and kisses of this Divine 
child, thy soul melted away with joy while he tenderly whispered in thy 
ears (O God what sweetness!) that thou wast his great friend and his well- 
beloved father. 

Of old the lamps of the ancient temple were placed upon golden lilies. O 
Mary and Joseph, Pair without peer! Sacred lilies of incomparable beauty, 
amongst which the well-beloved feeds himself and feeds all his lovers—ah! 
if I may give myself any hope that this love-writing may enlighten and 
inflame the children of light, where can I better lay it than amongst your 
lilies, wherein the Sun of Justice, the splendour and brightness of the eternal 
light, did so sovereignly recreate himself that he there fulfilled the delights 
of the ineffable love of his heart towards us? O well-beloved mother of the 
well-beloved Son, O well-beloved spouse of the well-beloved mother! 
Prostrate before the feet of you who bore my Saviour, I dedicate and 


consecrate this little work of love to the immense greatness of your love. 
Ah! I conjure you by the heart of your sweet Jesus, King of hearts, whom 
your hearts adore—animate my heart, and all hearts that shall read this 
writing, by your all powerful favour with the Holy Ghost, that henceforth 
we may offer up in holocaust all our affections to his divine goodness, to 
live, die, and live again for ever, amid the flames of this heavenly fire, 
which Our Lord your son has so much desired to kindle in our hearts, that 
he never ceased to labour and sigh for this until death, even the death of the 
cross. 


VIVE JESUS 


PREFACE 


THE Holy Ghost teaches that the lips of the heavenly Spouse, that is The 
Church, resemble scarlet and the dropping honeycomb,22® to let every one 
know that all the doctrine which she announces consists in sacred love; of a 
more resplendent red than scarlet on account of the blood of the spouse 
whose love inflames her, sweeter than honey on account of the sweetness of 
the beloved who crowns her with delights. So this heavenly spouse when he 
thought good to begin the promulgation of his law, cast down upon the 
assembly of those disciples whom he had deputed for this work a shower of 
fiery tongues, sufficiently intimating thereby that the preaching of the 
gospel was wholly designed for the inflaming of hearts. 

Represent to yourself beautiful doves amidst the rays of the sun; you will 
see their plumage break into as many different colours as you change your 
point of viewing them; because their feathers are so fitted to display the 
light, that when the sun comes to spread his splendour on them, a multitude 
of reflections are made, producing a great variety of tints and glancing 
colours, colours so agreeable to the eye that they surpass all other colours, 
even the enamel of richest jewels; colours so resplendent and so delicately 
gilded that the gilding makes their own colours more bright than ever; for it 
was this sight which made the royal prophet say If you sleep among the 
midst of lots; you shall be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and 
the hinder parts of her back with the paleness of gold.222 The Church is 
indeed adorned with an excellent variety of teachings, sermons, treatises 
and spiritual books, all very beautiful and pleasant to the sight by reason of 
the admirable mingling which the Sun of Justice makes of his divine 
wisdom with the tongues of his pastors, which are their feathers, and with 
their pens, which sometimes hold the place of tongues, and form the rich 
plumage of this mystic dove. But amongst all the divers colours of the 
doctrine which she displays, the fine gold of holy Charity is everywhere 
spread, and makes itself excellently visible, gilding all the science of the 


Saints with its incomparable lustre, and raising it above every other science. 
All is love’s, and in love, for love, and of love, in the holy Church. 

But as we are not ignorant that all the light of the day proceeds from the 
sun and yet we ordinarily say that the sun does not shine, except only when 
it openly sends out its beams here or there; in like manner, though all 
Christian doctrine be about sacred love, yet we do not honour all theology 
indifferently with the title of this divine love, but only those parts of it 
which regard the birth, nature, properties and operations thereof in 
particular. 

Now it is true that divers writers have already handled this subject; above 
all those ancient Fathers, who as they did lovingly serve God so did they 
speak divinely of his love. O how good it is to hear S. Paul speak of 
heavenly things, who learned them even in heaven itself, and how good to 
see those souls who were nursed in the bosom of love write of its holy 
sweetness! For this reason those amongst the schoolmen that discoursed the 
most and the best of it, did also most excel in piety. S. Thomas has made a 
treatise on it worthy of S. Thomas; S. Bonaventure and B. Denis the 
Carthusian have made divers most excellent ones on it under various titles, 
and as for John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, Sixtus 
Senensis speaks of him thus: “He has so worthily discoursed of the fifty 
properties of divine love which are described in the course of the Canticle 
of Canticles, that he alone would seem to have taken proper account of the 
affections of the love of God.” Truly this man was extremely learned, 
judicious and devout. 

And that we may know this kind of writings to be made more 
successfully by the devotion of lovers than by the learning of the wise, it 
has pleased the Holy Ghost that many women should work wonders in it. 
Who has ever better expressed the heavenly passions of sacred love, than S. 
Catharine of Genoa, S. Angela of Foligno, S. Catharine of Siena, S. 
Mechtilde? 

In our age also many have written upon this subject, whose works I have 
not had leisure to read distinctly but only here and there so far forth as was 
requisite to discover whether this book might yet find place. Father Louis of 
Granada, that great doctor of piety, has placed a treatise of the love of God 
in his Memorial, which is sufficiently commended in saying it is his. Diego 
Stella, of the Order of S. Francis, made another, which is very effective and 


profitable for prayer. Christopher Fonseca, an Augustinian, brought out one 
still larger, wherein he has many excellent things. Father Louis Richeome of 
the Society has also published a book under the title of The Art of Loving 
God by his Creatures, and this author is so amiable in his person and in his 
beautiful writings that doubtless he is even more so when writing of love 
itself. Father John of Jesus Maria, a discalced Carmelite, has composed a 
little book which is also called The Art of Loving God, and which is much 
esteemed. That great and celebrated Cardinal Bellarmine has also lately 
issued a little book entitled: The Ladder for Ascending unto God by his 
Creatures, which cannot be but admirable coming from that most learned 
hand and most devout soul, who has written so much and so wisely in the 
Church’s behalf. I will say nothing of the Parenetic of that river of 
eloquence222 who flows at present through all France in the multitude and 
variety of his sermons and noble writings. The close spiritual consanguinity 
which my soul has contracted with his, when by the imposition of my hands 
he received the sacred character of the episcopal order, to the great 
happiness of the diocese of Belley and to the honour of the Church, besides 
a thousand ties of a sincere friendship which fasten us together, permits me 
not to speak with praise of his works, amongst which this Parenetic of 
divine love was one of the first sallies of the matchless wealth of intellect 
which every one admires in him. 

We see further a goodly and magnificent palace which the R. Father 
Laurence of Paris, a Capuchin preacher, erected in honour of heavenly love, 
which being finished will be a complete course of the Art of loving well. 
And lastly the B. Mother (S.) Teresa of Jesus, has written so accurately of 
the sacred movements of love in all the books she has left us, that one is 
amazed to see so much eloquence masked under such profound humility, 
such great solidity of wit in such great simplicity: and her most learned 
ignorance makes the knowledge of many learned men appear ignorant, who 
after long and laborious study have to blush at not understanding what she 
so happily puts down touching the practice of holy love. Thus does God 
raise the throne of his power upon the ground of our infirmity, making use 
of weak things to confound the strong.22+ 

And although, my dear reader, this Treatise which I now present you, 
comes far short of those excellent works, without hope of ever running even 


with them, yet have I such confidence in the favour of the two heavenly 
lovers to whom I dedicate it, that still it may be in some way serviceable to 
you, and that in it you will meet with many wholesome considerations 
which you would not elsewhere so easily find, as again you may elsewhere 
find many beautiful things which are not here. Indeed, it even seems to me 
that my design is not the same as that of others except in general, inasmuch 
as we all look towards the glory of holy love. But this you will see by 
reading it. 

Truly my intention is only to represent simply and naively, without art, 
still more without false colours, the history of the birth, progress, decay, 
operations, properties, advantages and excellences of divine love. And if 
besides this you find other things, these are but excrescences which it is 
almost impossible for such as me who write amidst many distractions to 
avoid. But still I think that there will be nothing without some utility. 
Nature herself, who is so skilful a workwoman, intending to produce 
grapes, produces at the same time, as by a prudent inadvertence, such an 
abundance of leaves and branches, that there are very few vines which have 
not in their season to be pruned of leaves and shoots. 

Writers are often treated too harshly: the censures that are passed on them 
are given hastily, and very often with more incorrectness than they 
committed imprudence in hastening to publish their writings. Precipitation 
of judgment greatly puts in danger the conscience of the judge, and the 
innocence of the accused. Many write amiss and many censure foolishly. 
The kindness of the reader makes his reading sweet and profitable. And, my 
dear reader, to have you more favourable, I will here give you an 
explanation of some points which might peradventure otherwise put you out 
of humour. 

Some perhaps will think that I have said too much, and that it was not 
requisite to go so deep down into the roots of the subject, but I am of 
opinion that heavenly love is a plant like to that which we call Angelica, 
whose root is no less odoriferous and wholesome than the stalk and the 
branches. The four first books and some chapters of the rest might without 
doubt have been omitted, without disadvantage to such souls as only seek 
the practice of holy love, yet all of it will be profitable unto them if they 
behold it with a devout eye: while others also might have been disappointed 
not to have had the whole of what belongs to the treatise of divine love. I 


have taken into consideration as I should do, the state of the minds of this 
age: it much imports to remember in what age we are writing. 

I cite Scripture sometimes in other terms than those of the ordinary 
edition (the Vulgate). For God’s sake, my dear reader do me not therefore 
the wrong to think that I wish to depart from that edition. Ah no! For I 
know the Holy Ghost has authorized it by the sacred Council of Trent, and 
that therefore all of us ought to keep to it: on the contrary I only use the 
other versions for the service of this, when they explain and confirm its true 
sense. For example what the heavenly spouse says to his spouse: Thou hast 
wounded my heart:222 is greatly illustrated by the other version: Thou hast 
taken away my heart, or, Thou hast snatched away and ravished my 
heart. That which our Saviour said: Blessed are the poor in spirit: is much 
amplified and cleared by the Greek: Blessed are the beggars in spirit: and 
so with others. 

I have often cited the sacred Psalmist in verse, and this to recreate your 
mind and on account of the ease with which I could do it, by the beautiful 
translation of Phillip des Portes, Abbot of Tiron. This however I have 
sometimes departed from; not of course thinking I could improve the verses 
of this famous poet (for I should be too impertinent if never having so much 
as thought of this kind o£ writing, I should pretend to be happy in it in an 
age and condition of life which would oblige me to retire from it in case I 
had ever been engaged therein), but in some places where the sense might 
be variously taken, I have not followed his verse, because I would not 
follow his sense, as in Psalm cxxxii., where he has taken a certain Latin 
word for the fringe of the garment which I thought ought to be taken for the 
collar, wherefore I have translated it to my own mind. 

I have said nothing which I have not learned of others, yet it is impossible 
for me to remember whence I had everything in particular, but believe me, 
if I had taken any lengthy and remarkable passages out of any author, I 
would make it a matter of conscience not to let him have the deserved 
honour of it, and to remove a suspicion which you may conceive against my 
sincerity in this matter, I warn you that the 13th chapter of Book VII. is 
extracted from a sermon which I delivered at Paris at S. John’s en 
Gréveupon the feast of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, 1602. 


I have not always expressed the sequence of the chapters, but if you 
notice you will easily find the links of their connection. In that and several 
other things I had a care to spare my own leisure and your patience. After I 
had caused the Introduction to a Devout Life to be printed, my Lord 
Archbishop of Vienne, Peter de Villars, did me the favour of writing his 
opinion of it in terms so advantageous to that little book and to me, that I 
should never dare to rehearse them: and exhorting me to apply the most of 
my leisure to the like works, amongst many rare counsels he favoured me 
with, one was that as far as the matter would permit I should always be 
short in the chapters. For as, said he, travellers knowing that there is a fair 
garden some twenty or twenty-five paces out of their way, readily turn aside 
so short a distance to go see it, which they would not do if it were further 
distant; even so those who know that there is but little distance between the 
beginning and end of a chapter do willingly undertake to read it, which they 
would not do though the subject were never so delightful, if a long time 
were required for the reading of it. And therefore I had good reason to 
follow my own inclination in this respect since it was agreeable to this great 
personage who was one of the most saintly prelates and learned doctors that 
the Church has had in our age, and who at the time that he honoured me 
with his letter was the most ancient of all the doctors of the faculty of Paris. 

A great servant of God informed me not long ago that by addressing my 
speech to Philothea in the Introduction to a Devout Life, I hindered many 
men from profiting by it: because they did not esteem advice given to a 
woman, to be worthy of a man. I marvelled that there were men who, to be 
thought men, showed themselves in effect so little men, for I leave it to your 
consideration, my dear reader, whether devotion be not as well for men as 
for women, and whether we are not to read with as great attention and 
reverence the second Epistle of S. John which was addressed to the holy 
lady Electa, as the third which he directs to Caius, and whether a thousand 
thousand Epistles and excellent Treatises of the ancient fathers of the 
Church ought to be held unprofitable to men, because they are addressed to 
holy women of those times. But, besides, it is the soul which aspires to 
devotion that I call Philothea, and men have souls as well as women. 

Nevertheless, to imitate the great Apostle in this occasion, who esteemed 
himself a debtor to every one, I have changed my address in this treatise 
and speak to Theotimus, but if perchance there should be any woman (and 


such an unreasonableness would be more tolerable in them) who would not 
read the instructions which are given to men, I beg them to know that 
Theotimus to whom I speak is the human spirit desirous of making progress 
in holy love, which spirit is equally in women as in men. 

This Treatise then is made for a soul already devout that she may be able 
to advance in her design, and hence I have been forced to say many things 
somewhat unknown to the generality, and which will therefore appear more 
obscure than they are. The depths of science are always somewhat hard to 
sound, and there are few divers who care and are able to descend and gather 
the pearls and other precious stones which are in the womb of the ocean. 
But if you have the courage fairly to penetrate these words which I have 
written, it will truly be with you as with the divers, who, says Pliny, see 
clearly in the deepest caves of the sea the light of the sun: for you will find 
in the hardest parts of this discourse a good and fair light. Moreover, as I do 
not follow them that despise books treating of a certain supereminently 
perfect life, so for my part, I do not speak of such a supereminence; for I 
can neither censure the authors, nor authorize the censors of a doctrine 
which I do not understand. 

I have touched on a number of theological questions, proposing simply, 
not so much what I anciently learnt in disputations, as what attention to the 
service of souls, and my twenty-four years spent in holy preaching have 
made me think most conducive to the glory of the Gospel and of the 
Church. 

For the rest some men of note in various places have signified to me that 
certain little books have been published simply under the first letters of 
their author’s name which are the same as mine. This made some believe 
that they were my works, not without some little scandal to such as 
supposed thereby that I had bidden adieu to my simplicity, to puff up my 
style with pompous words, my argument with worldly conceit, and my 
conceptions with a lofty and plumed eloquence. For this cause my dear 
reader, I will tell you, that as those who engrave or cut precious stones, 
having their sight tired by keeping it continually fixed upon the small lines 
of their work, are glad to keep before them some fair emerald that by 
beholding it from time to time they may be recreated with its greenness and 
restore their weakened sight to its natural condition,—so in this press of 
business which my office daily draws upon me I have ever little projects of 


some treatise of piety, which I look at when I can, to revive and unweary 
my mind. 

However, I do not profess myself a writer; for the dulness of my spirit 
and the condition of my life, subject to the service and requirements of 
many, would not permit me so to be. Wherefore I have written very little 
and have published much less, and following the counsel and will of my 
friends I will tell you what I have written that you may not attribute the 
praises of another’s labours to him who deserves none for his own. 

It is now nineteen years since that, being at Thonon, a small town situated 
upon the Lake of Geneva, which was then being little by little converted to 
the Catholic faith, the minister, an adversary of the Church, was 
proclaiming everywhere that the Catholic article of the real presence of our 
Saviour’s body in the Eucharist destroyed the symbol and the analogy of 
faith (for he was glad to mouth this word analogy not understood by his 
auditors, in order to appear very learned; and upon this the rest of the 
Catholic preachers with whom I was pressed me to write something in 
refutation of this vanity. I did what seemed suitable, framing a brief 
meditation upon the Creed to confirm the truth: all the copies were 
distributed in this diocese where now I find not one of them. 

Soon afterwards his Highness came over the mountains, and finding the 
bailiwicks of Chablais, Gaillard and Ternier, which are in the environs of 
Geneva, well disposed to receive the Catholic faith which had been 
banished thence by force of wars and revolts about seventy years before, he 
resolved to re-establish the exercise thereof in all the parishes, and to 
abolish that of heresy, and whereas on the one side there were many 
obstacles to this great blessing from those considerations which are called 
reasons of State, and on the other side some persons as yet not well 
instructed in the truth made resistance against this so much-desired 
establishment, his Highness surmounted the first difficulty by the invincible 
constancy of his zeal for the Catholic religion, and the second by an 
extraordinary gentleness and prudence. For he had the chief and most 
obstinate called together, and made a speech unto them with so lovingly 
persuasive an eloquence that almost all, vanquished by the sweet violence 
of his fatherly love towards them, cast the weapons of their obstinacy at his 
feet, and their souls into the hands of Holy Church. 


And allow me, my dear readers I pray you, to say this word in passing. 
One may praise many rich actions of this great Prince, in which I see the 
proof of his valour and military knowledge, which with just cause is 
admired through all Europe. But for my part I cannot sufficiently extol the 
re-establishment of the Catholic religion in these three bailiwicks which I 
have just mentioned, having seen in it so many marks of piety, united with 
so many and various acts of prudence, constancy, magnanimity, justice and 
mildness, that I seemed to see in this one little trait, as in a miniature, all 
that is praised in princes who have in times past with most fervour striven 
to advance the glory of God and the Church. The stage was small, but the 
action great. And as that ancient craftsman was never so much esteemed for 
his great pieces as he was admired for making a ship of ivory fitted with all 
its gear, in so tiny a volume that the wings of a bee covered all, so I esteem 
more that which this great Prince did at that time in this small corner of his 
dominions, than many more brilliant actions which others extol to the 
heavens. 

Now on this occasion the victorious ensigns of the cross were replanted 
in all the ways and public places of those quarters, and whereas a little 
before there had been one erected very solemnly at Annemasse close to 
Geneva, a certain minister made a little treatise against the honour thereof, 
which was a burning and venomous invective, and to which therefore it was 
deemed fit to make answer. My Lord Claude de Granier, my predecessor, 
whose memory is in benediction, imposed the burden upon me according to 
the power which he had over me, who beheld him not only as my Bishop 
but also as a holy servant of God. I made therefore this answer, under the 
title: Defence of the Standard of the Cross, and dedicated it to his Highness, 
partly to testify unto him my most humble submission, and partly to render 
him some small thanksgiving for the care which he took of the Church in 
those parts. 

Now lately this Defence has been reprinted under the prodigious title 
of Panthalogy, or Treasure of the Cross: a title whereof I never dreamed, as 
in truth I am not a man of that study and leisure, nor of that memory, to be 
able to put together so many pieces of worth in one book as to let it deserve 
the name of Treasure or Panthalogy, besides I have a horror of such insolent 
frontispieces: 


A sot, or senseless creature we him call, 
Who makes his portal greater than his hall. 


In the year 1602, were celebrated at Paris, where I was, the obsequies of 
that magnanimous prince Philip Emanuel of Lorraine, Duke of Mercceur, 
who had performed so many brave exploits against the Turks in Hungary 
that all Christianity was bound to conspire to honour his memory. But 
especially Madam Mary of Luxembourg, his widow, did for her part all that 
her heart and the love of the deceased could suggest to her to make his 
funeral solemn. And because my father, grandfather, and great grandfather 
had been brought up pages to the most illustrious princes of Martigues her 
father and his predecessors, she regarded me as an hereditary servant of her 
house; and made choice of me to preach the funeral sermon in that great 
celebration, where there were not only several Cardinals and Prelates but a 
number of princes also, princesses, marshals of France, knights of the 
Order,222 and even the Court of Parliament in a body. I made then this 
funeral oration and pronounced it in this great assembly in the great Church 
of Paris, and as it contained a true abridgment of the heroic feats of the 
deceased prince, I willingly had it printed, at the request of the widow- 
princess, whose request was to me a law. I dedicated this piece to Madam 
the Duchess of Vendome, as yet a girl, and a very young princess, yet one in 
whom were very clearly to be recognized the signs of that excellent virtue 
and piety which now adorn her, and which show her to be worthy of the 
bringing forth and educating by so devout and pious a mother. 

While this sermon was in the press, I heard that I had been made Bishop, 
so that I came here to be consecrated and to begin residence. And at first 
there was pointed out to me the necessity of instructing Confessors on some 
important points. For this reason I wrote twenty-five instructions, which I 
had printed to get them more easily spread amongst those to whom I 
directed them; since then they have been reprinted in various places. 

Three or four years afterwards I published the Introduction to a Devout 
Life, upon the occasion and in the manner which I have put down in the 
preface thereof: regarding which I have nothing to say to you, my dear 
reader, save only that though this little book has generally had a gracious 
and kind acceptance, yes even amongst the most grave prelates and doctors 
of the Church, yet it did not escape the rude censure of some who did not 


merely blame me but bitterly attacked me in public because I tell Philothea 
that dancing is an action indifferent in itself, and that for recreation’s sake 
one may make quodlibets; and I, knowing the quality of these censors, 
praise their intention which I think was good. I should have desired them 
however to please to consider that the first proposition is drawn from the 
common and true doctrine of the most holy and learned divines, that I was 
writing for such as live in the world and in courts; that withal I carefully 
inculcate the extreme dangers which are found in dancing;—and that as to 
the second proposition it is not mine, but S. Louis’s, that admirable king, a 
doctor worthy to be followed in the art of rightly conducting courtiers to a 
devout life. For, I believe if they had weighed this, their charity and 
discretion would never have permitted their zeal, how vigorous and austere 
soever, to arm their indignation against me. 

And therefore, my dear reader, I conjure you to be gracious and good to 
me in reading this Treatise. And if you find the style a little (though I am 
sure it will be but a very little) different from that which I used in 
the Defence of the Cross, know that in nineteen years one learns and 
unlearns many things, that the language of war differs from that of peace, 
and that a man uses one manner of speech to young apprentices and another 
to old fellow-craftsmen. 

My purpose here is to speak to souls that are advanced in devotion. For 
you must know that we have in this town a congregation of maidens and 
widows who, having retired from the world, live with one mind in God’s 
service, under the protection of his most holy Mother, and as their purity 
and piety of spirit have oftentimes given me great consolation, so have I 
striven to return them the like by a frequent distribution of the holy word 
which I have announced to them as well in public sermons as in spiritual 
conferences, and this almost always in presence of some religious men and 
people of great piety. Hence I have often had to treat of the most delicate 
sentiments of piety, passing beyond that which I had said to Philothea: and I 
owe a good part of that which now I communicate to you to this blessed 
Society because she who is the mother of them and rules them, knowing 
that I was writing upon this subject, and yet that scarcely was I able to 
accomplish it without God’s very special assistance, and their continual 
urging, took a constant care to pray and get prayers for this end, and holily 
conjured me to pick out all the little morsels of leisure which she judged 


might be spared here and there from the press of my hindrances and to 
employ them in this. And because this soul is in that consideration with me 
which God knows, she has had no little power to animate me in this 
occasion. I began indeed long ago to think of writing on holy love, but that 
thought came far short of what this occasion has made me produce, an 
occasion which I declare to you thus simply and in good faith, in imitation 
of the ancients, that you may know that I write only as I get the chance and 
opportunity, and that I may find you more favourable. It is said amongst the 
Pagans that Phidias never represented anything so perfectly as the gods, nor 
Apelles as Alexander. One is not always equally successful: if I fall short in 
this treatise, let your goodness make progress and God will bless your 
reading. 

To this end I have dedicated this work to the Mother of dilection and to 
the Father of cordial love, as I dedicated the Introduction to the Divine child 
who is the Saviour of lovers and the love of the saved. And as women, 
while they are strong and able to bring forth their children with ease, choose 
commonly their worldly friends to be godfathers, but when their feebleness 
and indisposition make their delivery hard and dangerous invoke the saints 
of heaven, and vow to have their children stood to by some poor body or by 
some devout soul in the name of S. Joseph, S. Francis of Assisi, S. Francis 
of Paula, S. Nicholas, or some other of the blessed, who may obtain of God 
their safe delivery and that the child may be born alive:—so I, while I was 
not yet bishop, having more leisure and less fears for my writings, 
dedicated my little works to princes of the earth, but now being weighed 
down with my charge, and having a thousand difficulties in writing, I 
consecrate all to the princes of heaven, that they may obtain for me the light 
requisite, and that if such be the Divine will, these my writings may be 
fruitful and profitable to many. 

Thus my dear reader I beseech God to bless you and to enrich you with 
his love. Meanwhile from my very heart I submit all my writings, my words 
and actions to the correction of the most holy Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Church, knowing that she is the pillar and ground of 
truth,224 wherein she can neither be deceived nor deceive us, and that none 
can have God for his father who will not have this Church for his mother. 


ANNECY, THE DAY OF THE MOST LOVING APOSTLES 
S. PETER AND S. PAUL. 1616. 
BLESSED BE GOD. 


Book I 


CONTAINING A PREPARATION FOR THE WHOLE 
TREATISE 


Chapter I 


THAT FOR THE BEAUTY OF HUMAN NATURE GOD HAS 
GIVEN THE GOVERNMENT OF ALL THE FACULTIES OF 
THE SOUL TO THE WILL 


Union in distinction makes order; order produces agreement; and 
proportion and agreement, in complete and finished things, make beauty. 
An army has beauty when it is composed of parts so ranged in order that 
their distinction is reduced to that proportion which they ought to have 
together for the making of one single army. For music to be beautiful, the 
voices must not only be true, clear, and distinct from one another, but also 
united together in such a way that there may arise a just consonance and 
harmony which is not unfitly termed a discordant harmony or rather 
harmonious discord. 

Now as the angelic S. Thomas, following the great S. Denis, says 
excellently well, beauty and goodness though in some things they agree, yet 
still are not one and the same thing: for good is that which pleases the 
appetite and will, beauty that which pleases the understanding or 
knowledge; or, in other words, good is that which gives pleasure when we 
enjoy it, beauty that which gives pleasure when we know it. For which 
cause in proper speech we only attribute corporal beauty to the objects of 
those two senses which are the most intellectual and most in the service of 
the understanding—namely, sight and hearing, so that we do not say, these 
are beautiful odours or beautiful tastes: but we rightly say, these are 
beautiful voices and beautiful colours. 

The beautiful then being called beautiful, because the knowledge thereof 
gives pleasure, it is requisite that besides the union and the distinction, the 
integrity, the order, and the agreement of its parts, there should be also 
splendour and brightness that it may be knowable and visible. Voices to be 


beautiful must be clear and true; discourses intelligible; colours brilliant and 
shining. Obscurity, shade and darkness are ugly and disfigure all things, 
because in them nothing is knowable, neither order, distinction, union nor 
agreement; which caused S. Denis to say, that “God as the sovereign beauty 
is author of the beautiful harmony, beautiful lustre and good grace which is 
found in all things, making the distribution and decomposition of his one 
ray of beauty spread out, as light, to make all things beautiful,” willing that 
to compose beauty there should be agreement, clearness and good grace. 

Certainly, Theotimus, beauty is without effect, unprofitable and dead, if 
light and splendour do not make it lively and effective, whence we term 
colours lively when they have light and lustre. 

But as to animated and living things their beauty is not complete without 
good grace, which, besides the agreement of perfect parts which makes 
beauty, adds the harmony of movements, gestures and actions, which is as it 
were the life and soul of the beauty of living things. Thus, in the sovereign 
beauty of our God, we acknowledge union, yea, unity of essence in the 
distinction of persons, with an infinite glory, together with an 
incomprehensible harmony of all perfections of actions and motions, 
sovereignly comprised, and as one would say excellently joined and 
adjusted, in the most unique and simple perfection of the pure divine act, 
which is God Himself, immutable and invariable, as elsewhere we shall 
show. 

God, therefore, having a will to make all things good and beautiful, 
reduced the multitude and distinction of the same to a perfect unity, and, as 
man would say, brought them all under a monarchy, making a subordination 
of one thing to another and of all things to himself the sovereign Monarch. 
He reduces all our members into one body under one head, of many persons 
he forms a family, of many families a town, of many towns a province, of 
many provinces a kingdom, putting the whole kingdom under the 
government of one sole king. So, Theotimus, over the innumerable 
multitude and variety of actions, motions, feelings, inclinations, habits, 
passions, faculties and powers which are in man, God has established a 
natural monarchy in the will, which rules and commands all that is found in 
this little world: and God seems to have said to the will as Pharao said to 
Joseph: Thou shalt be over my house, and at the commandment of thy 


mouth all the people shall obey.222 This dominion of the will is exercised 


indeed in very various ways. 


Chapter IT 


HOW THE WILL VARIOUSLY GOVERNS THE POWERS OF 
THE SOUL 


A Father directs his wife, his children and his servants by his ordinances 
and commandments, which they are obliged to obey though they are able 
not to obey; but if he have servants and slaves, he rules them by force 
which they have no power to contradict; his horses, oxen and mules he 
manages by industry, binding, bridling, goading, shutting in, or letting out. 

Now the will governs the faculty of our exterior motion as a serf or slave: 
for unless some external thing hinder, it never fails to obey. We open and 
shut our mouth, move our tongue, our hands, feet, eyes, and all the 
members to which the power of this movement refers without resistance, 
according to our wish and will. 

But as for our senses and the faculties of nourishing, growing, and 
producing, we cannot with the same ease govern them, but we must employ 
industry and art. If a slave be called he comes, if he be told to stop, he 
stops; but we must not expect this obedience from a sparrowhawk or falcon: 
he that desires it should return to the hand must show it the lure; if he would 
keep it quiet he must hood it. We bid our servant turn to the right or left 
hand and he does it, but to make a horse so turn we must make use of the 
bridle. We must not, Theotimus, command our eyes not to see, our ears not 
to hear, our hands not to touch, our stomach not to digest, or our body not to 
grow, for these faculties not having intelligence are not capable of 
obedience. No one can add a cubit to his stature. We often eat without 
nourishing ourselves or growing; he that will prevail with these powers 
must use industry. A physician who has to do with a child in the cradle 
commands him nothing, but only gives orders to the nurse to do such and 
such things, or else perchance he prescribes for the nurse to eat this or that 


meat, to take such and such medicine. This infuses its qualities into the milk 
which enters the child’s body, and the physician accomplishes his will in 
this little weakling who has not even the power to think of it. We must not 
give the orders of abstinence, sobriety or continency unto the palate or 
stomach, but the hands must be commanded only to furnish to the mouth 
meat and drink in such and such a measure, we take away from or give our 
faculties their object and subject, and the food which strengthens them, as 
reason requires. If we desire our eyes not to see we must turn them away, or 
cover them with their natural hood, and shut them, and by these means we 
may bring them to the point which the will desires. It would be folly to 
command a horse not to wax fat, not to grow, not to kick,—to effect all this, 
stop his corn; you must not command him, you must simply make him do 
as you wish. 

The will also exercises a certain power over the understanding and 
memory, for of many things which the understanding has power to 
understand and the memory has power to remember, the will determines 
those to which she would have her faculties apply themselves, or from 
which divert themselves. It is true she cannot manage or range them so 
absolutely as she does the hands, feet or tongue, on account of the sensitive 
faculties, especially the fancy, which do not obey the will with a prompt and 
infallible obedience, and which are necessarily required for the operations 
of the understanding and memory: but yet the will moves, employs and 
applies these faculties at her pleasure though not so firmly and constantly 
that the light and variable fancy does not often divert and distract them, so 
that as the Apostle cries out: I do not the good which I desire, but the evil 
which I hate.228 So we are often forced to complain that we think not of the 
good which we love, but the evil which we hate. 


Chapter III 


HOW THE WILL GOVERNS THE SENSUAL APPETITE 


The will then, Theotimus, bears rule over the memory, understanding and 
fancy, not by force but by authority, so that she is not infallibly obeyed any 
more than the father of a family is always obeyed by his children and 
servants. It is the same as regards the sensitive appetite, which, as S. 
Augustine says, is called in us sinners concupiscence, and is subject to the 
will and understanding as the wife to her husband, because as it was said to 
the woman: Be under thy husband, and he shall have dominion over 
thee,222 so was it said to Cain, that the lust of sin should be under him and 
he should have dominion over it.228 And this being under means nothing 
else than being submitted and subjected to him. “O man,” says S. Bernard, 
“it is in thy power if thou wilt to bring thy enemy to be thy servant so that 
all things may go well with thee; thy appetite is under thee and thou shalt 
domineer over it. Thy enemy can move in thee the feeling of temptation, 
but it is in thy power if thou wilt to give or refuse consent. In case thou 
permit thy appetite to carry thee away to sin, then thou shalt be under it, and 
it shall domineer over thee, for whosoever sinneth is made the servant of 
sin, but before thou sinnest, so long as sin gets not entry into thy consent, 
but only into thy sense, that is to say, so long as it stays in the appetite, not 
going so far as thy will, thy appetite is subject unto thee and thou lord over 
it.” Before the Emperor is created he is subject to the electors’ dominion, in 
whose hands it is to reject him or to elect him to the imperial dignity; but 
being once elected and elevated by their means, henceforth they are under 
him and he rules over them. Before the will consents to the appetite, she 
rules over it, but having once given consent she becomes its slave. 

To conclude, this sensual appetite in plain truth is a rebellious subject, 
seditious, restive, and we must confess we cannot so defeat it that it does 


not rise again, encounter and assault the reason; yet the will has such a 
strong hand over it that she is able, if she please, to bridle it, break its 
designs and repulse it, since not to consent to its suggestions is a sufficient 
repulse. We cannot hinder concupiscence from conceiving, but we can from 
bringing forth and accomplishing, sin. 

Now this concupiscence or sensual appetite has twelve movements, by 
which as by so many mutinous captains it raises sedition in man. And 
because ordinarily they trouble the soul and disquiet the body; insomuch as 
they trouble the soul, they are called perturbations, insomuch as they 
disquiet the body they are named passions, as S. Augustine declares. They 
all place before themselves good or evil, the former to obtain, the latter to 
avoid. If good be considered in itself according to its natural goodness it 
excites love, the first and principal passion; if good be regarded as absent it 
provokes us to desire; if being desired we think we are able to obtain it we 
enter into hope; if we think we cannot obtain it we feel despair; but when 
we possess it as present, it moves us to joy. 

On the contrary, as soon as we discover evil we hate it, if it be absent we 
fly it, if we cannot avoid it we fear it; if we think we can avoid it we grow 
bold and courageous, but if we feel it as present we grieve; and then anger 
and wrath suddenly rush forth to reject and repel the evil or at least to take 
vengeance for it. If we cannot succeed we remain in grief. But if we repulse 
or avenge it we feel satisfaction and satiation, which is a pleasure of 
triumph, for as the possession of good gladdens the heart, so the victory 
over evil exalts the spirits. And over all this multitude of sensual passions 
the will bears empire, rejecting their suggestions, repulsing their attacks, 
hindering their effects, or at the very least sternly refusing them consent, 
without which they can never harm us, and by refusing which they remain 
vanquished, yea in the long run broken down, weakened, worn out, beaten 
down, and if not altogether dead, at least deadened or mortified. 

And Theotimus, this multitude of passions is permitted to reside in our 
soul for the exercise of our will in virtue and spiritual valour; insomuch that 
the Stoics who denied that passions were found in wise men greatly erred, 
and so much the more because they practised in deeds what in words they 
denied, as S. Augustine shows, recounting this agreeable history. Aulus 
Gellius having gone on sea with a famous Stoic, a great tempest arose, at 
which the Stoic being frightened began to grow pale, to blench and to 


tremble so sensibly that all in the boat perceived it, and watched him 
curiously, although they were in the same hazard with him. In the meantime 
the sea grew calm, the danger passed, and safety restoring to each the 
liberty to talk and even to rally one another, a certain voluptuous Asiatic 
reproached him with his fear, which had made him aghast and pale at the 
danger, whereas the other on the contrary had remained firm and without 
fear. To this the Stoic replied by relating what Aristippus, a Socratic 
philosopher, had answered a man, who for the same reason had attacked 
him with the like reproach; saying to him: As for thee, thou hadst no reason 
to be troubled for the soul of a wicked rascal: but I should have done myself 
wrong not to have feared to lose the life of an Aristippus. And the value of 
the story is, that Aulus Gellius, an eye-witness, relates it. But as to the 
Stoic’s reply contained therein, it did more commend his wit than his cause, 
since bringing forward this comrade in his fear, he left it proved by two 
irreproachable witnesses, that Stoics were touched with fear, and with the 
fear which shows its effects in the eyes, face and behaviour, and is 
consequently a passion. 

A great folly, to wish to be wise with an impossible wisdom Truly the 
Church has condemned the folly of that wisdom which certain 
presumptuous Anchorites would formally have introduced, against which 
the whole Scripture but especially the great Apostle, cries out: We have a 
law in our body which resisteth the law of our mind.222 “Amongst us 
Christians,” says the great S. Augustine, “according to holy Scripture and 
sound doctrine, the citizens of the sacred city of Gods living according to 
God, in the pilgrimage of this world fear, desire, grieve, rejoice.” Yea even 
the sovereign King of this city has feared, desired, has grieved and rejoiced, 
even to tears, wanness, trembling, sweating of blood; though in him as these 
were not the motions of passions like ours, the great S. Jerome, and after 
him the School durst not use the name, passions, for reverence of the person 
in whom they were, but the respectful name, pro-passions. This was to 
testify that sensible movements in Our Saviour held the place of passions, 
though they were not such indeed, seeing that he suffered or endured 
nothing from them except what seemed good to him and as he pleased, 
which we sinners cannot do, who suffer and endure these motions with 


disorder, against our wills, to the great prejudice of the good estate and 
polity of our soul. 


Chapter IV 


THAT LOVE RULES OVER ALL THE AFFECTIONS, AND 
PASSIONS, AND EVEN GOVERNS THE WILL, ALTHOUGH 
THE WILL HAS ALSO A DOMINION OVER IT 


Love being the first complacency which we take in good, as we shall 
presently show, it of course precedes desire; and indeed what other thing do 
we desire, but that which we love? It precedes delectation, for how could 
we rejoice in the enjoyment of a thing if we loved it not? It precedes hope, 
for we hope only for the good which we love: it precedes hatred, for we 
hate not evil, except for the love we have for good: nor is evil evil but 
because it is contrary to good. And, Theotimus, it is the same with all the 
other passions and affections; for they all proceed from love, as from their 
source and root. 

For which cause the other passions and affections, are good or bad, 
vicious or virtuous, according as the love whence they proceed is good or 
bad; for love so spreads over them her own qualities, that they seem to be 
no other than this same love. S. Augustine reducing all these passions and 
affections to four, as did also Boetius, Cicero, Virgil, with the greatest part 
of the ancients:—“Love,” says he, “tending to the possession of what it 
loves, is termed concupiscence or desire; having and possessing it it is 
called joy; flying that which is contrary to it, it is named fear; but if this 
really seizes it and it feels it, love is named grief, and consequently these 
passions are evil if the love be evil, good if it be good. The citizens of the 
heavenly city fear, desire, grieve, love, and because their love is just, all 
their affections are also just. Christian doctrine subjects the reason to God 
that he may guide and help it, and subjects all these passions to the spirit, 
that it may bridle and moderate them and so convert them to the service of 
justice and virtue. The right will is good love, the bad will is evil 


love;”249 that is to say, in a word, Theotimus, love has such dominion over 
the will as to make it exactly such as it is itself. 

The wife ordinarily changes her condition into that of her husband, 
becoming noble if he be noble, queen if he be king, duchess if he be duke. 
The will also changes her condition according to the love she espouses; if 
this be carnal she becomes carnal, if this be spiritual she is spiritual, and all 
the affections of desire, joy, hope, fear, grief, as children born of the 
marriage between love and the will, consequently receive their qualities 
from love. In short, Theotimus, the will is only moved by her affections, 
amongst which love, as the primum mobile and first affection, gives motion 
to all the rest, and causes all the other motions of the soul. 

But it does not follow hence that the will does not also rule over love, 
seeing that the will only loves while willing to love, and that of many loves 
which present themselves she can apply herself to which she pleases, 
otherwise there would be no love either forbidden or commanded. She is 
then mistress over her loves as a maiden over her suitors, amongst whom 
she may make election of which she pleases. But as after marriage she loses 
her liberty and of mistress becomes subject to her husband’s power, 
remaining taken by him whom she took, so the will which at her own 
pleasure made election of love, after she has chosen one remains subject to 
it. And as the wife is always subject to the husband whom she has chosen as 
long as he lives, and if he die regains her former liberty to marry another, so 
while a love lives in the will it reigns there, and the will is subject to its 
movements, but if this love die she can afterwards take another. And again 
there is a liberty in the will which the wife has not, and it is that the will can 
reject her love at her pleasure, by applying her understanding to motives 
which make it displeasing, and by taking a resolution to change the object. 
For thus, to make divine love live and reign in us, we kill self-love, and if 
we cannot entirely annihilate it at least we weaken it in such a way that 
though it lives yet it does not reign in us. As, on the contrary, in forsaking 
divine love we may adhere to that of creatures, which is the infamous 
adultery with which the Divine lover so often reproaches sinners. 


Chapter V 


OF THE AFFECTIONS OF THE WILL 


There are no fewer movements in the intellectual or reasonable appetite 
which is called the will, than there are in the sensitive or sensual, but the 
first are customarily named affections, the latter passions. The philosophers 
and pagans did in some manner love God, the state, virtue, sciences; they 
hated vice, aspired after honours, despaired of escaping death or calumny, 
were desirous of knowledge, yea even of beatitude after death. They 
encouraged themselves to surmount the difficulties which cross the way of 
virtue, dreaded blame, avoided some faults, avenged public injuries, 
opposed tyrants, without any self-interest. Now all these movements were 
seated in the reasonable part, since the senses, and consequently, the sensual 
appetite, are not capable of being applied to these objects, and therefore 
these movements were affections of the intellectual or reasonable appetite, 
not passions of the sensual. 

How often do we feel passions in the sensual appetite or concupiscence, 
contrary to the affections which at the same time we perceive in the 
reasonable appetite or will? How clearly was shown at one and the same 
time the action of the pleasure of the senses and the displeasure of the will, 
in that young martyr mentioned by S. Jerom, who, forced to bear the attacks 
of sensuality, bit off a piece of his tongue and spat it in his tempter’s face? 
How often do we tremble amidst the dangers to which our will carries us 
and in which it makes us remain? How often do we hate the pleasure in 
which the sensual appetite takes delight, and love the spiritual good with 
which that is disgusted? In this consists the war which we daily experience 
between the spirit and the flesh: between our exterior man, which is under 
the senses, and the interior which is under the reason; between the old 
Adam who follows the appetites of his Eve, or concupiscence, and the new 
Adam who follows heavenly wisdom and holy reason. 


The Stoics, as S. Augustine remarks,2*! denying that the wise man can 
have passions, appear to have confessed that he has affections, which they 
term eupathies, or good passions, or, as Cicero called them, constancies: for 
they said the wise man did not covet but desired, had not glee but joy; that 
he had no fear, but only foresight and precaution, so that he was not moved 
except by reason and according to reason: for this cause they peremptorily 
denied that a wise man could ever be sorrowful, that being caused by 
present evil, whereas no evil can befal a wise man, since no man is hurt but 
by himself, according to their maxim. And truly, Theotimus, they were not 
wrong in holding that there are eupathies and good affections in the 
reasonable part of man, but they erred much in saying that there were no 
passions in the sensitive part, and that sorrow did not touch a wise man’s 
heart: for omitting the fact that they themselves were troubled in this kind 
(as was just said), how could it be that wisdom should deprive us of pity, 
which is a virtuous sorrow and which comes into our hearts in order to 
make them desire to deliver our neighbour from the evil which he endures? 
And the wisest man of all paganism, Epictetus, did not hold this error that 
passions do not rise in the wise man, as S. Augustine witnesses, showing 
further that the Stoics’ difference with other philosophers on this subject 
was but a mere dispute of words and strife of language. 

Now these affections which we feel in our reasonable part are more or 
less noble and spiritual, according as their objects are more or less sublime, 
and as they are in a more eminent department of the spirit: for there are 
affections in us which proceed from conclusions gained by the experience 
of our senses; others by reasonings from human sciences; others from 
principles of faith; and finally there are some which have their origin from 
the simple sentiment of the truth of God, and acquiescence in his will. The 
first are called natural affections, for who is he that does not naturally desire 
health, his provision of food and clothing, sweet and agreeable 
conversation? The second class of affections are named reasonable, as 
being altogether founded upon the spiritual knowledge of the reason, by 
which our will is excited to seek tranquillity of heart, moral virtues, true 
honour, the contemplation of eternal things. The third sort of affections are 
termed Christian, because they issue from reasonings founded on the 
doctrine of Our Lord, who makes us love voluntary Poverty, perfect 


Chastity, the glory of heaven. But the affections of the supreme degree are 
named divine and supernatural because God himself spreads them abroad in 
our spirits, and because they regard God and aim at him, without the 
medium of any reasoning, or any light of nature, as it will be easy to 
understand from what we shall say afterwards about the acquiescences and 
affections which are made in the sanctuary of the soul. And these 
supematural affections are principally three: the love of the mind for the 
beautiful in the mysteries of faith, love for the useful in the goods which are 
promised us in the other life, and love for the sovereign good of the most 
holy and eternal divinity. 


Chapter VI 


HOW THE LOVE OF GOD HAS DOMINION OVER OTHER 
LOVES 


The will governs all the other faculties of man’s soul, yet it is governed by 
its love which makes it such as its love is. Now of all loves that of God 
holds the sceptre, and has the authority of commanding so inseparably 
united to it and proper to its nature, that if it be not master it ceases to be 
and perishes. 

Ismael was not co-heir with Isaac his younger brother, Esau was 
appointed to be his younger brother’s servant, Joseph was adored, not only 
by his brothers, but also by his father, yea, and by his mother also, in the 
person of Benjamin, as he had foreseen in the dreams of his youth. Truly it 
is not without mystery that the younger of these brethren thus bear away the 
advantage from the elder. Divine love is indeed the last begotten of all the 
affections of man’s heart, for as the Apostle says: That which is animal is 
first; afterwards that which is spiritual:242—but this last born inherits all 
the authority, and self-love, as another Esau is deputed to his service; and 
not only all the other motions of the soul as his brethren adore him and are 
subject to him, but also the understanding and will which are to him as 
father and mother. All is subject to this heavenly love, who will either be 
king or nothing, who cannot live unless he reign, nor reign if not 
sovereignly. 

Isaac, Jacob and Joseph were supematural children; for their mothers, 
Sarah, Rebecca and Rachel, being sterile by nature, conceived them by the 
grace of the divine goodness, and for this cause they were established 
masters of their brethren. Similarly, divine love is a child of miracle, since 
man’s will cannot conceive it if it be not poured into our hearts by the Holy 





Ghost. And as supernatural it must rule and reign over all the affections, 
yea, even over the understanding and will. 

And although there are other supernatural movements in the soul,—fear, 
piety, force, hope,—as Esau and Benjamin were supernatural children of 
Rachel and Rebecca, yet is divine love still master, heir and superior, as 
being the son of promise, since in virtue of it heaven is promised to man. 
Salvation is shown to faith, it is prepared for hope, but it is given only to 
charity. Faith points out the way to the land of promise as a pillar of cloud 
and of fire, that is, light and dark; hope feeds us with its manna of 
sweetness, but charity actually introduces us into it, as the Ark of alliance, 
which makes for us the passage of the Jordan, that is, of the judgment, and 
which shall remain amidst the people in the heavenly land promised to the 
true Israelites, where neither the pillar of faith serves as guide nor the 
manna of hope is used as food. 

Divine love makes its abode in the most high and sublime region of the 
soul, where it offers sacrifice and holocausts to the divinity as Abraham did, 
and as our Saviour sacrificed himself upon the top of Calvary, to the end 
that from so exalted a place it may be heard and obeyed by its people, that 
is, by all the faculties and affections of the soul. These he governs with an 
incomparable sweetness, for love has no convicts nor slaves, but brings all 
things under its obedience with a force so delightful, that as nothing is so 
strong as love nothing also is so sweet as its strength. 

The virtues are in the soul to moderate its movements, and charity, as first 
of all the virtues, governs and tempers them all, not only because the first in 
every species of things serves as a rule and measure to the rest, but also 
because God, having created man to his image and likeness, wills that as in 
himself so in man all things should be ordered by love and for love. 


Chapter VII 


DESCRIPTION OF LOVE IN GENERAL 


The will has so great a sympathy with good that as soon as she perceives it 
she turns towards it to delight therein as in her most agreeable object, to 
which she is so closely allied that her nature cannot be explained except by 
the relation she has thereto, just as one cannot show the nature of what is 
good except by the affinity it has with the will. For, tell me, Theotimus, 
what is good but that which every one wills. And what is the will, if not the 
faculty which bears us towards and makes us tend to good or what the will 
believes to be such? 

The will then perceiving and feeling the good, by the help of the 
understanding which proposes it, feels at the same time a sudden delight 
and complacency at this meeting, which sweetly yet powerfully moves her 
towards this pleasing object in order to unite herself with it, and makes her 
search out the means most proper to attain this union. 

The will then has a most close affinity with good; this affinity produces 
the complacency which the will takes in feeling and perceiving good; this 
complacency moves and spurs the will forward to good; this movement 
tends to union; and in fine the will moved and tending to union searches out 
all the means necessary to get it. 

And in truth, speaking generally, love comprises all this together, as a 
beautiful tree, whose root is the correspondence which the will has to good, 
its foot is the complacency, its trunk is the movement, its seekings, its 
pursuits, and other efforts are the branches, but union and enjoyment are its 
fruits. Thus love seems to be composed of these five principal parts under 
which a number of other little pieces are contained as we shall see in the 
course of this work. 

Let us consider, I pray you, the exercise of an insensible love between the 
loadstone and iron; for it is the true image of the sensible and voluntary 


love of which we speak. Iron, then, has such a sympathy with the loadstone 
that as soon as it feels the power thereof, it turns towards it; then it suddenly 
begins to stir and quiver with little throbbings, testifying by this the 
complacency it feels, and then it advances and moves towards the loadstone 
striving by all means possible to be united to it. Do you not see all the parts 
of love well represented in these lifeless things? 

But to conclude, Theotimus, the complacency and the movement 
towards, or effusion of the will upon, the thing beloved is properly speaking 
love; yet in such sort that the complacency is but the beginning of love, and 
the movement or effusion of the heart which ensues is the true essential 
love, so that the one and the other may truly be named love, but in a 
different sense: for as the dawning of day may be termed day, so this first 
complacency of the heart in the thing beloved may be called love because it 
is the first feeling of love. But as the true heart of the day is measured from 
the end of dawn till sunset, so the true essence of love consists in the 
movement and effusion of the heart which immediately follows 
complacency and ends in union. In short, complacency is the first stirring or 
emotion which good causes in the will, and this emotion is followed by the 
movement and effusion by which the soul runs towards and reaches the 
thing beloved, which is the true and proper love. We may express it thus: 
the good takes, grasps and ties the heart by complacency, but by love it 
draws, conducts and conveys it to itself, by complacency it makes it start on 
its way, but by love it makes it achieve the journey. Complacency is the 
awakener of the heart, but love is its action; complacency makes it get up, 
but love makes it walk. The heart spreads its wings by complacency but 
love is its flight. Love then, to speak distinctly and precisely, is no other 
thing than the movement, effusion and advancement of the heart towards 
good. 

Many great persons have been of opinion that love is no other thing than 
complacency itself, in which they have had much appearance of reason. For 
not only does the movement of love take its origin from the complacency 
which the heart feels at the first approach of good, and find its end in a 
second complacency which returns to the heart by union with the thing 
beloved,—but further, it depends for its preservation on this complacency, 
and can only subsist through it as through its mother and nurse; so that as 
soon as the complacency ceases love ceases. And as the bee being born in 


honey, feeds on honey, and only flies for honey, so love is born of 
complacency, maintained by complacency, and tends to complacency. It is 
the weight of things which stirs them, moves them, and stays them; it is the 
weight of the stone that stirs it and moves it to its descent as soon as the 
obstacles are removed; it is the same weight that makes it continue its 
movement downwards; and finally it is the same weight that makes it stop 
and rest as soon as it has reached its place. So it is with the complacency 
which excites the will: this moves it, and this makes it repose in the thing 
beloved when it has united itself therewith. This motion of love then having 
its birth, preservation, and perfection dependent on complacency, and being 
always inseparably joined thereto, it is no marvel that these great minds 
considered love and complacency to be the same, though in truth love being 
a true passion of the soul cannot be a simple complacency, but must needs 
be the motion proceeding from it. 

Now this motion caused by complacency lasts till the union or fruition. 
Therefore when it tends to a present good, it does no more than push the 
heart, clasp it, join, and apply it to the thing beloved, which by this means it 
enjoys, and then it is called love of complacency, because as soon as ever it 
is begotten of the first complacency it ends in the second, which it receives 
in being united to its present object. But when the good towards which the 
heart is turned, inclined, and moved is distant, absent or future, or when so 
perfect a union cannot yet be made as is desired, then the motion of love by 
which the heart tends, makes and aspires towards this absent object, is 
properly named desire, for desire is no other thing than the appetite, 
concupiscence, or cupidity for things we have not, but which however we 
aim at getting. 

There are yet certain other motions of love by which we desire things that 
we neither expect nor aim at in any way, as when we say:—Why am I not 
now in heaven! I wish I were a king; I would to God I were younger; how I 
wish I had never sinned, and the like. These indeed are desires, but 
imperfect ones, which, to speak properly, I think, might be called wishings 
(souhaits). And indeed these affections are not expressed like desires, for 
when we express our true desires we say: I desire (Je desire): but when we 
signify our imperfect desires we say: I should or I would desire (je 
desirerois), or I should like. We may well say: I would desire to be young; 
but we do not say: I desire to be young; seeing that this is not possible; and 


this motion is called a wishing, or as the Scholastics term it a velleity, which 
is nothing else but a commencement of willing, not followed out, because 
the will, by reason of impossibility or extreme difficulty, stops her motion, 
and ends it in this simple affection of a wish. It is as though she said: this 
good which I behold and cannot expect to get is truly very agreeable to me, 
and though I cannot will it nor hope for it, yet so my affection stands, that if 
I could will or desire it, I would desire and will it gladly. 

In brief, these wishings or velleities are nothing else but a little love, 
which may be called love of simple approbation, because the soul approves 
the good she knows, and being unable to effectually desire she protests she 
would willingly desire it, and that it is truly to be desired. 

Nor is this all, Theotimus, for there are desires and velleities which are 
yet more imperfect than those we have spoken of, forasmuch as their 
motions are not stayed by reason of impossibility or extreme difficulty, but 
by their incompatibility with other more powerful desires or willings; as 
when a sick man desires to eat mushrooms or melons;—though he may 
have them at his order, yet he will not eat them, fearing thereby to make 
himself worse; for who sees not that there are two desires in this man, the 
one to eat mushrooms, the other to be cured? But because the desire of 
being cured is the stronger, it blocks up and suffocates the other and hinders 
it from producing any effect. Jephte wished to preserve his daughter, but 
this not being compatible with his desire to keep his vow, he willed what he 
did not wish, namely, to sacrifice his daughter, and wished what he did not 
will, namely, to preserve his daughter. Pilate and Herod wished, the one to 
deliver our Saviour, the other his precursor: but because these wishes were 
incompatible with the desires, the one to please the Jews and Cesar, the 
other, Herodias and her daughter, these wishes were vain and fruitless. Now 
in proportion as those things which are incompatible with our wishes are 
less desirable, the wishes are more imperfect, since they are stopped and, as 
it were, stifled by contraries so weak. Thus the wish which Herod had not to 
behead S. John was more imperfect than that of Pilate to free our Saviour. 
For the latter feared the calumny and indignation of the people and of 
Cesar; the other feared to disappoint one woman alone. 

And these wishes which are hindered, not by impossibility, but by 
incompatibility with stronger desires, are called indeed wishes and desires, 
but vain, stifled and unprofitable ones. As to wishes of things impossible, 


we say: I wish, but cannot; and of the wishes of possible things we say: I 
wish, but will not. 


Chapter VIII 


WHAT KIND OF AFFINITY (CONVENANCE) IT IS WHICH 
EXCITES LOVE 


We say the eye sees, the ear hears, the tongue speaks, the understanding 
reasons, the memory remembers, the will loves: but still we know well that 
it is the man, to speak properly, who by divers faculties and different organs 
works all this variety of operations. Man also then it is who by the affective 
faculty named the will tends to and pleases himself in good, and who has 
for it that great affinity which is the source and origin of love. Now they 
have made a mistake who have believed that resemblance is the only 
affinity which produces love. For who knows not that the most sensible old 
men tenderly and dearly love little children, and are reciprocally loved by 
them; that the wise love the ignorant, provided they are docile, and the sick 
their physicians. And if we may draw any argument from the image of love 
which is found in things without sense, what resemblance can draw the iron 
towards the loadstone? Has not one loadstone more resemblance with 
another or with another stone, than with iron which is of a totally different 
species? And though some, to reduce all affinities to resemblance, assure us 
that iron draws iron and the loadstone the loadstone, yet they are unable to 
explain why the loadstone draws iron more powerfully than iron does iron 
itself. But I pray you what similitude is there between lime and water? or 
between water and a sponge? and yet both of them drink water with a 
quenchless desire, testifying an excessive insensible love towards it. Now it 
is the same in human love; for sometimes it takes more strongly amongst 
persons of contrary qualities, than among those who are very like. The 
affinity then which causes love does not always consist in resemblance, but 
in the proportion, relation or correspondence between the lover and the 
thing loved. For thus it is not resemblance which makes the doctor dear to 


the sick man, but a correspondence of the one’s necessity with the other’s 
sufficiency, in that the one can afford the assistance which the other stands 
in need of: as again the doctor loves the sick man, and the master his 
apprentice because they can exercise their powers on them. The old man 
loves children, not by sympathy, but because the great simplicity, feebleness 
and tendermess of the one exalts and makes more apparent the prudence and 
stability of the other, and this dissimilitude is agreeable. On the other hand, 
children love old men because they see them busy and careful about them, 
and by secret instinct they perceive they have need of their direction. 
Musical concord consists in a kind of discord, in which unlike voices 
correspond, making up altogether one single multiplex proportion, as the 
unlikeness of precious stones and flowers makes the agreeable composition 
of enamel and diapry. Thus love is not caused always by resemblance and 
sympathy, but by correspondence and proportion, which consists in this that 
by the union of one thing to another they mutually receive one another’s 
perfection, and so become better. The head certainly does not resemble the 
body, nor the hand the arm, yet they have such a correspondence and join so 
naturally together that by their conjunction they excellently perfect one the 
other. Wherefore, if these parts had each one a distinct soul they would have 
a perfect mutual love, not by resemblance, for they have none, but by their 
correspondence towards a mutual perfection. For this cause the melancholy 
and the joyous, the sour and the sweet, have often a correspondence of 
affection, by reason of the mutual impressions which they receive one of 
another by which their humours are reciprocally moderated. 

But when this mutual correspondence is joined with resemblance, love 
without doubt is engendered much more efficaciously; for resemblance 
being the true image of unity, when two like things are united by a 
proportion to the same end it seems rather to be unity than union. 

The affinity then of the lover and the thing loved is the first source of 
love, and this affinity consists in correspondence, which is nothing else than 
a mutual relation, which makes things apt to unite in order to communicate 
to one another some perfection. But this will be understood better in the 
progress of our discourse. 


Chapter IX 


THAT LOVE TENDS TO UNION 


The great Solomon describes, in an admirably delicious manner, the loves 
of the Saviour and the devout soul, in that divine work which for its 
excellent sweetness is named the Canticle of Canticles. And to raise 
ourselves by a more easy flight to the consideration of this spiritual love 
which is exercised between God and us by the correspondence of the 
movements of our hearts with the inspirations of his divine majesty, he 
makes use of a perpetual representation of the loves of a chaste shepherd 
and a modest shepherdess. Now making the spouse or bride begin first by 
manner of a certain surprise of love, he first puts into her mouth this 
ejaculation: Let him kiss me with the kiss of his mouth.242 Notice, 
Theotimus, how the soul, in the person of this shepherdess, has but the one 
aim, in the first expression of her desire, of a chaste union with her spouse, 
protesting that it is the only end of her ambition and the only thing she 
aspires after; for, I pray you, what other thing would this first sigh 
intimate? Let him kiss me with the kiss of his mouth. 

A kiss from all ages as by natural instinct has been employed to represent 
perfect love, that is, the union of hearts, and not without cause: we express 
and make known our passions and the movements which our souls have in 
common with the animals, by our eyes, eyebrows, forehead and the rest of 
our countenance. Man is known by his look,“ says the Scripture, and 
Aristotle giving a reason why ordinarily it is only the faces of great men 
that are portrayed,—it is, says he, because the face shows what we are. 

Yet we do not utter our discourse nor the thoughts which proceed from 
the spiritual portion of our soul, which we call reason, and by which we are 
distinguished from beasts, except by words, and consequently by help of the 
mouth; insomuch that to pour out our soul and open out our heart is nothing 


else but to speak. Pour out your hearts before God,2*2 says the Psalmist, 
that is, express and turn the affections of your hearts into words. And 
Samuel’s pious mother pronouncing her prayers so softly that one could 
hardly discern the motion of her lips: I have poured out my soul before the 
Lord,2“8 said she. And thus one mouth is applied to another in kissing to 
testify that we would desire to pour out one soul into the other, to unite 
them reciprocally in a perfect union. For this reason, at all times and 
amongst the most saintly men the world has had, the kiss has been a sign of 
love and affection, and such use was universally made of it amongst the 
ancient Christians as the great S. Paul testifies, when, writing to the Romans 
and Corinthians, he says, Salute one another in a holy kiss.244 And as many 
declare, Judas in betraying Our Saviour made use of a kiss to manifest him, 
because this divine Saviour was accustomed to kiss his disciples when he 
met them; and not only his disciples but even little children, whom he took 
lovingly in his arms; as he did him by whose example he so solemnly 
invited his disciples to the love of their neighbour, whom many think to 
have been S. Martial, as the Bishop Jansenius2“8 says. 

Thus then the kiss being a lively mark of the union of hearts, the spouse 
who has no other aim in all her endeavours than to be united to her 
beloved, Let him kiss me, says she, with the kiss of his mouth; as if she cried 
out:—so many sighs and inflamed darts which my love throws out will they 
never impetrate that which my soul desires? I run—Ah! shall I never gain 
the prize towards which I urge myself, which is to be united heart to heart, 
spirit to spirit, to my God, my spouse my life? When will the hour come in 
which I shall pour my soul into his heart, and he will pour his heart into my 
soul, and thus happily united we shall live inseparable. 

When the Holy Ghost would express a perfect love, he almost always 
employs words expressing union or conjunction. And the multitude of 
believers, says S. Luke, had but one heart and one soul.2“2 Our Saviour 
prayed for all the faithful that they all may be one.222 S. Paul warns us to 
be careful to preserve the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.”224 These 
unities of heart, of soul, and of spirit signify the perfection of love which 
joins many souls in one. So it is said that Jonathan’s soul was knit to 
David’s, that is to say, as the Scripture adds, He loved him as his own 
soul.1222 The great Apostle of France (S. Denis) as well according to his 


own sentiment as when giving that of his Hierotheus, writes a hundred 
times, I think, in a single chapter of the De Nominibus Divinis, that love is 
unifying, uniting, drawing together, embracing, collecting and bringing all 
things to unity! S. Gregory Nazianzen and S. Augustine say that their 
friends and they had but one soul, and Aristotle approving already in his 
time this manner of speech: “When,” says he, “we would express how 
much we love our friends, we say his and my soul is but one.” Hatred 
separates us, and love brings us into one. The end then of love is no other 
thing than the union of the lover and the thing loved. 


Chapter X 


THAT THE UNION TO WHICH LOVE ASPIRES IS SPIRITUAL 


We must, however, take notice that there are natural unions, as those of 
similitude, consanguinity, and of cause and effect; and others which not 
being natural may be termed voluntary; for though they be according to 
Nature yet they are only made at our will: like that union which takes its 
origin from benefits—which undoubtedly unite him that receives them to 
the giver,—that of conversation, society and the like. Now natural union 
produces love, and the love which it produces inclines us to another and 
voluntary union, perfecting the natural. Thus the father and son, the mother 
and daughter, or two brothers, being joined in a natural union by the 
participation of the same blood, are excited by this union to love, and by 
love are borne towards a union of will and spirit which may be called 
voluntary, because although its foundation is natural, yet is its action 
deliberate. In these loves produced by natural union we need look for no 
other affinity than the union itself, by which Nature preventing the will, 
obliges it to approve, to love, and to perfect the union it has already made. 
But as to voluntary unions, which follow love, love is indeed their effective 
cause, but they are its final cause, as being the only end and aim of love. So 
that as love tends to union, even so union very often extends and augments 
love: for love makes us seek the society of the beloved, and this often 
nourishes and increases love; love causes a desire of nuptial union, and this 
union reciprocally preserves and increases love, so that in every sense it is 
true that love tends to union. 

But to what kind of union does it tend? Did you not note, Theotimus, that 
the sacred spouse expressed her desire of being united to her spouse by the 
kiss, and that the kiss represents the spiritual union which is caused by the 
reciprocal communication of souls? It is indeed the man who loves, but he 
loves by his will, and therefore the end of his love is of the nature of his 


will: but his will is spiritual, and consequently the union which love aims at 
is spiritual also, and so much the more because the heart, which is the seat 
and source of love, would not only not be perfected by union with corporal 
things, but would be degraded. 

It will not hence be inferred that there are not certain passions in man 
which, as mistleto comes on trees by manner of excrescence and over- 
growth, sprout up indeed amongst and about love. Nevertheless they are 
neither love, nor any part of love, but excrescences and superfluities 
thereof, which are so far from being suited to maintain or perfect love, that 
on the contrary they greatly harm it, weaken it, and at last, if they be not cut 
away, utterly ruin it: and here is the reason. 

In proportion to the number of operations to which the soul applies 
herself (whether of the same or of a different kind) she does them less 
perfectly and vigorously: because being finite, her active virtue is also 
finite, so that furnishing her activity to divers operations it is necessary that 
each one of them have less thereof. Thus a man attentive to several things is 
less attentive to each of them: we cannot quietly consider a person’s 
features with our sight, and at the same time give an exact hearing to the 
harmony of a grand piece of music, nor at the same instant be attentive to 
figure and to colour: if we are talking earnestly, we cannot attend to 
anything else. 

I am not ignorant of what is said concerning Caesar nor incredulous 
about what so many great persons testify of Origen,—that they could apply 
their attention at the same time to several objects; yet every one confesses 
that according to the measure they applied it to more objects it became less 
for each one of them. There is then a difference between seeing, hearing 
and understanding more, and seeing, hearing, and understanding better, for 
he that sees better, sees less, and he that sees more, sees not so well: it is 
rare for those who know much to know well what they know, because the 
virtue and force of the understanding being scattered upon the knowledge of 
divers things is less strong and vigorous than when it is restrained to the 
consideration of one only object. Hence it is that when the soul employs her 
forces in divers operations of love, the action so divided is less vigorous 
and perfect. We have three sorts of actions of love, the spiritual, the 
reasonable, and the sensitive; when love exerts its forces through all these 
three operations, doubtless it is more extended but less intense, but when 


through one operation only, it is more intense though less extended. Do we 
not see that fire, the symbol of love, forced to make its way out by the 
mouth of the cannon alone, makes a prodigious flash, which would have 
been much less if it had found vent by two or three passages? Since then 
love is an act of our will, he that desires to have it, not only noble and 
generous, but also very vigorous and active, must contain the virtue and 
force of it within the limits of spiritual operations, for he that would apply it 
to the operations of the sensible or sensitive part of our soul, would so far 
forth weaken the intellectual operations, in which essential love consists. 

The ancient philosophers have recognized that there are two sorts of 
ecstasies of which the one raises us above ourselves, the other degrades us 
below ourselves: as though they would say that man was of a nature 
between angels and beasts: in his intellectual part sharing the angelical 
nature, and in his sensitive the nature of beasts; and yet that he could by the 
acts of his life and by a continual attention to himself, deliver and 
emancipate himself from this mean condition, and habituating himself 
much to intellectual actions might bring himself nearer to the nature of 
angels than of beasts. If however he did much apply himself to sensible 
actions, he descended from his middle state and approached that of beasts: 
and because an ecstasy is no other thing than a going out of oneself, 
whether one go upwards or downwards he is truly in an ecstasy. Those then 
who, touched with intellectual and divine pleasures, let their hearts be 
carried away by those feelings, are truly out of themselves, that is, above 
the condition of their nature, but by a blessed and desirable out-going, by 
which entering into a more noble and eminent estate, they are as much 
angels by the operation of their soul as men by the substance of their nature, 
and are either to be called human angels or angelic men. On the contrary, 
those who, allured by sensual pleasures give themselves over to the 
enjoying of them, descend from their middle condition to the lowest of 
brute beasts, and deserve as much to be called brutal by their operations as 
men by nature: miserable in thus going out of themselves only to enter into 
a condition infinitely unworthy of their natural state. 

Now according as the ecstasy is greater, either above us or below us, by 
so much more it hinders the soul from returning to itself, and from doing 
operations contrary to the ecstasy in which it is. So those angelic men who 
are ravished in God and heavenly things, lose altogether, as long as their 


ecstasy lasts, the use and attention of the senses, movement, and all exterior 
actions, because their soul, in order to apply its power and activity more 
entirely and attentively to that divine object, retires and withdraws them 
from all its other faculties, to turn them in that direction. And in like 
manner brutish men give up all the use of their reason and understanding to 
bury themselves in sensual pleasure. The first mystically imitate Elias taken 
up in the fiery chariot amid the angels: the others Nabuchodonosor 
brutalized and debased to the rank of savage beasts. 

Now I say that when the soul practises love by actions which are sensual, 
and which carry her below herself, it is impossible that thereby the exercise 
of her superior love, should not be so much the more weakened. So that true 
and essential love is so far from being aided and preserved by the union to 
which sensual love tends, that it is impaired, dissipated and ruined by it. 
Job’s oxen ploughed the ground, while the useless asses fed by them, eating 
the pasture due to the labouring oxen. While the intellectual part of our soul 
is employed in honest and virtuous love of some worthy object, it comes to 
pass oftentimes that the senses and faculties of the inferior part tend to the 
union which they are adapted to, and which is their pasture, though union 
only belongs to the heart and to the spirit, which also is alone able to 
produce true and substantial love. 

Eliseus having cured Naaman the Syrian was satisfied with having done 
him a service, and refused his gold, his silver and the goods he offered him, 
but his faithless servant Giezi, running after him, demanded and took, 
against his master’s pleasure, that which he had refused. Intellectual and 
cordial love, which certainly either is or should be master in our heart, 
refuses all sorts of corporal and sensible unions, and is contented with 
goodwill only, but the powers of the sensitive part, which are or should be 
the handmaids of the spirit, demand, seek after and take that which reason 
refused, and without leave make after their abject and servile love, 
dishonouring, like Giezi, the purity of the intention of their master, the 
spirit. And in proportion as the soul turns herself to such gross and sensible 
unions, so far does she divert herself from the delicate, intellectual and 
cordial union. 

You see then plainly, Theotimus, that these unions which tend to animal 
complacency and passions are so far from producing or preserving love that 
they greatly hurt it and render it extremely weak. 


Basil, rosemary, marigold, hyssop, cloves, chamomile, nutmeg, lemon, 
and musk, put together and incorporated, yield a truly delightful odour by 
the mixture of their good perfume; yet not nearly so much as does the water 
which is distilled from them, in which the sweets of all these ingredients 
separated from their bodies are mingled in a much more excellent manner, 
uniting in a most perfect scent, which penetrates the sense of smelling far 
more strongly than it would do if with it and its water the bodies of the 
ingredients were found mingled and united. So love may be found in the 
unions proper to the sensual powers, mixed with the unions of intellectual 
powers, but never so excellently as when the spirits and souls alone, 
separated from all corporeal affections but united together, make love pure 
and spiritual. For the scent of affections thus mingled is not only sweeter 
and better, but more lively, more active and more essential. 

True it is that many having gross, earthly and vile hearts rate the value of 
love like that of gold pieces, the most massive of which are the best, and 
most current; for so their idea is that brutish love is more strong, because it 
is more violent and turbulent, more solid, because more gross and terrene, 
greater, because more sensible and fierce:—but on the contrary, love is like 
fire, which is of clearer and fairer flame as its matter is more delicate, 
which cannot be more quickly extinguished than by beating it down and 
covering it with earth; for, in like manner, by how much more exalted and 
spiritual the subject of love is, by so much its actions are more lively, 
subsistent and permanent: nor is there a more easy way to ruin love than to 
debase it to vile and earthly unions. “There is this difference,” says S. 
Gregory, “between spiritual and corporal pleasures, that corporal ones beget 
a desire before we obtain them, and a disgust when we have obtained them; 
but spiritual ones, on the contrary, are not cared for when we have them not, 
but are desired when we have them.” 


Chapter XI 


THAT THERE ARE TWO PORTIONS IN THE SOUL, AND 
HOW 


We have but one soul, Theotimus, and an indivisible one; but in that one 
soul there are various degrees of perfection, for it is living, sensible and 
reasonable; and according to these different degrees it has also different 
properties and inclinations by which it is moved to the avoidance or to the 
acceptance of things. For first, as we see that the vine hates, so to speak and 
avoids the cabbage, so that the one is pernicious to the other; and, on the 
contrary, is delighted in the olive:—so we perceive a natural opposition 
between man and the serpent, so great that a man’s fasting spittle is mortal 
to the serpent: on the contrary, man and the sheep have a wondrous affinity, 
and are agreeable one to the other. Now this inclination does not proceed 
from any knowledge that the one has of the hurtfulness of its contrary, or of 
the advantage of the one with which it has affinity, but only from a certain 
occult and secret quality which produces this insensible opposition and 
antipathy, or this complacency and sympathy. 

Secondly, we have in us the sensitive appetite, whereby we are moved to 
the seeking and avoiding many things by the sensitive knowledge we have 
of them; not unlike to the animals, some of which have an appetite to one 
thing, some to another, according to the knowledge which they have that it 
suits them or not. In this appetite resides, or from it proceeds, the love 
which we call sensual or brutish, which yet properly speaking ought not to 
be termed love but simply appetite. 

Thirdly, inasmuch as we are reasonable, we have a will, by which we are 
led to seek after good, according as by reasoning we know or judge it to be 
such. Now in our soul, taken as reasonable, we manifestly observe two 
degrees of perfection, which the great S. Augustine, and after him all the 


doctors, have named two portions of the soul, inferior and superior. That is 
called inferior which reasons and draws conclusions according to what it 
learns and experiences by the senses; and that is called superior, which 
reasons and draws conclusions according to an intellectual knowledge not 
grounded upon the experience of sense, but on the discernment and 
judgment of the spirit. This superior part is called the spirit and mental part 
of the soul, as the inferior is termed commonly, sense, feeling, and human 
reason. 

Now this superior part can reason according to two sorts of lights; either 
according to natural light, as the philosophers and all those who have 
reasoned by science did; or according to supernatural light, as do 
theologians and Christians, since they establish their reasoning upon faith 
and the revealed word of God, and still more especially those whose spirit 
is conducted by particular illustrations, inspirations, and heavenly motions. 
This is what S. Augustine said, namely, that it is by the superior portion of 
the soul that we adhere and apply ourselves to the observance of the eternal 
law. 

Jacob, pressed by the extreme necessity of his family, let Benjamin be 
taken by his brethren into Egypt, which yet he did against his will, as the 
sacred History witnesses. In this he shows two wills, the one inferior, by 
which he grieved at sending him, the other superior, by which he took the 
resolution to part with him. For the reason which moved him to disapprove 
his departure was grounded on the pleasure which he felt in his presence 
and the pain he would feel in his absence, which are grounds that touch the 
senses and the feelings, but the resolution which he took to send him, was 
grounded upon the reason of the state of his family, from his foreseeing 
future and imminent necessities. Abraham, according to the inferior portion 
of his soul spoke words testifying in him a kind of diffidence when the 
angel announced unto him the happy tidings of a son. Shall a son, thinkest 
thou, be born to him that is a hundred years old?222 but according, to his 
superior part he believed in God and it was reputed to him unto justice.24 
According to his inferior part, doubtless he was in great anguish when he 
was commanded to sacrifice his son: but according to his superior part he 
resolved courageously to sacrifice him. 


We also daily experience in ourselves various contrary wills. A father 
sending his son either to court or to his studies, does not deny tears to his 
departure, testifying, that though according to his superior part, for the 
child’s advancement in virtue, he wills his departure, yet according to his 
inferior part he has a repugnance to the separation. Again, though a girl be 
married to the contentment of her father and mother, yet when she takes 
their blessing she excites their tears, in such sort that though the superior 
will acquiesces in the departure, yet the inferior shows resistance. We must 
not hence infer that a man has two souls or two natures, as the Manicheans 
dreamed. No, says S. Augustine, in the 8th book, 10th chapter, of his 
Confessions, “but the will inticed by different baits, moved by different 
reasons, seems to be divided in itself while it is pulled two ways, until, 
making use of its liberty, it chooses the one or the other: for then the more 
efficacious will conquers, and gaining the day, leaves in the soul the feeling 
of the evil that the struggle caused her, which we call reluctance 
(contreceur).” 

But the example of our Saviour is admirable in this point, and being 
considered it leaves no further doubt touching the distinction of the superior 
and inferior part of the soul. For who amongst theologians knows not that 
he was perfectly glorious from the instant of his conception in his virgin- 
mother’s womb, and yet at the same time he was subject to sadness, grief, 
and afflictions of heart. Nor must we say he suffered only in the body, or 
only in the soul as sensitive, or, which is the same thing, according to sense: 
for he attests himself that before he suffered any exterior torment, or saw 
the tormentors near him, his soul was sorrowful even unto death. For which 
cause he prayed that the cup of his passion might pass away from him, that 
is, that he might be excused from drinking it; in which he manifestly shows 
the desire of the inferior portion of his soul; which, dwelling upon the sad 
and agonizing objects of the passion which was prepared for him (the lively 
image whereof was represented to his imagination), he desired, by a most 
reasonable consequence, the deliverance and escape from them, which he 
begs from his Father. By this we clearly see that the inferior part of the soul 
is not the same thing as the sensitive degree of it, nor the inferior will the 
same with the sensitive appetite; for neither the sensitive appetite, nor the 
soul insomuch as it is sensitive, is capable of making any demand or prayer, 
these being acts of the reasonable power; and they are, specially, incapable 


of speaking to God, an object which the senses cannot reach, so as to make 
it known to the appetite. But the same Saviour, having thus exercised the 
inferior part, and testified that according to it and its considerations his will 
inclined to the avoidance of the griefs and pains, showed afterwards that he 
had the superior part, by which inviolably adhering to the eternal will, and 
to the decree made by his heavenly Father, he willingly accepted death, and 
in spite of the repugnance of the inferior part of reason, he said: Ah! no, my 
Father, not my will, but thine be done. When he says my will, he speaks of 
his will according to the inferior portion, and inasmuch an he says it 
voluntarily, he shows that he has a superior will. 


Chapter XII 


THAT IN THESE TWO PORTIONS OF THE SOUL THERE ARE 
FOUR DIFFERENT DEGREES OF REASON 


There were three courts in Solomon’s temple. One was for the Gentiles and 
strangers who, wishing to have recourse to God, went to adore in 
Jerusalem; the second for the Israelites, men and women (the separation of 
men from women not being made by Solomon); the third for the priests and 
Levites; and in fine, besides all this, there was the sanctuary or sacred 
house, which was open to the high priest only, and that but once a year. Our 
reason, or, to speak better, our soul in so far as it is reasonable, is the true 
temple of the great God, who there takes up his chief residence. “I sought 
thee,” says S. Augustine, “outside myself, but I found thee not, because 
thou art within me.” In this mystical temple there are also three courts, 
which are three different degrees of reason; in the first we reason according 
to the experience of sense, in the second according to human sciences, in 
the third according to faith: and in fine, beyond this, there is a certain 
eminence or supreme point of the reason and spiritual faculty, which is not 
guided by the light of argument or reasoning, but by a simple view of the 
understanding and a simple movement of the will, by which the spirit bends 
and submits to the truth and the will of God. 

Now this extremity and summit of our soul, this highest point of our 
spirit, is very naturally represented by the sanctuary or holy place. For, first, 
in the sanctuary there were no windows to give light: in this degree of the 
soul there is no reasoning which illuminates. Secondly, all the light entered 
by the door; in this degree of the soul nothing enters but by faith, which 
produces, like rays, the sight and the sentiment of the beauty and goodness 
of the good pleasure of God. Thirdly, none entered the sanctuary save the 
high priest; in this apex of the soul reasoning enters not, but only the high, 


universal and sovereign feeling that the divine will ought sovereignly to be 
loved, approved and embraced, not only in some particular things but in 
general for all things, nor generally in all things only, but also particularly 
in each thing. Fourthly, the high priest entering into the sanctuary obscured 
even that light which came by the door, putting many perfumes into his 
thurible, the smoke whereof drove back the rays of light to which the open 
door gave entrance: and all the light which is in the supreme part of the soul 
is in some sort obscured and veiled by the renunciations and resignations 
which the soul makes, not desiring so much to behold and see the goodness 
of the truth and the truth of the goodness presented to her, as to embrace 
and adore the same, so that the soul would almost wish to shut her eyes as 
soon as she begins to see the dignity of God’s will, to the end that not 
occupying herself further in considering it, she may more powerfully and 
perfectly accept it, and by an absolute complacency perfectly unite and 
submit herself thereto. Fifthly, to conclude, in the sanctuary was kept the 
ark of alliance, and in that, or at least adjoining to it, the tables of the law, 
manna in a golden vessel, and Aaron’s rod which in one night bore flowers 
and fruit: and in this highest point of the soul are found: 1. The light of 
faith, figured by the manna hidden in its vessel, by which we acquiesce in 
the truths of the mysteries which we do not understand. 2. The utility of 
hope, represented by Aaron’s flowering and fruitful rod, by which we 
acquiesce in the promises of the goods which we see not. 3. The sweetness 
of holy charity, represented by God’s commandments which charity 
contains, by which we acquiesce in the union of our spirit with God’s, 
which we scarcely perceive. 

For although faith, hope and charity spread out their divine movements 
into almost all the faculties of the soul, as well reasonable as sensitive, 
reducing and holily subjecting them to their just authority, yet their special 
residence, their true and natural dwelling, is in this supreme region of the 
soul, from whence as from a happy source of living water, they run out by 
divers conduits and brooks upon the inferior parts and faculties. 

So that, Theotimus, in the superior part of reason there are two degrees of 
reason. In the one those discourses are made which depend on faith and 
supermatural light, in the other the simple acquiescings of faith, hope and 
charity. Saint Paul’s soul found itself pressed by two different desires, the 
one to be delivered from his body, so as to go to heaven with Jesus Christ, 


the other to remain in this world to labour in the conversion of souls; both 
these desires were without doubt in the superior part, for they both 
proceeded from charity, but his resolution to follow the latter proceeded not 
from reasoning but from a simple sight, seeing and loving his master’s will, 
in which the superior point alone of the spirit acquiesced, putting on one 
side all that reasoning might conclude. 

But if faith, hope and charity be formed by this holy acquiescence in the 
point of the spirit, how can reasonings which depend on the light of faith be 
made in the inferior part of the soul? As, Theotimus, we see that barristers 
dispute with many arguments on the acts and rights of parties to a suit, and 
that the high parliament or senate settles all the strife by a positive sentence, 
though even after this is pronounced the advocates and auditors do not give 
up discoursing among themselves the motives parliament may have had:— 
even so, after reasoning, and above all the grace of God have persuaded the 
point and highest part of the spirit to acquiesce, and make the act of faith 
after the manner of a sentence or judgment, the understanding does not at 
once cease discoursing upon that same act of faith already conceived, to 
consider the motives and reasons thereof. But always the arguments of 
theology are stated at the pleading place and bar of the superior portion of 
the soul, but the acquiescence is given above, on the bench and tribunal of 
the point of the spirit. Now, because the knowledge of these four degrees of 
the reason is much required for understanding all treatises on spiritual 
things, I have thought well to explain it rather fully. 


Chapter XIII 


ON THE DIFFERENCE OF LOVES 


Love is divided into two species, whereof one is called love of benevolence 
(or goodwill) the other of cupidity (convoitise). The love of cupidity is that 
by which we love something for the profit we expect from it. Love of 
benevolence is that by which we love a thing for its own good. For what 
other thing is it to have the love of benevolence for any one than to wish 
him good. 

If he to whom we wish good have it already and possesses it, then we 
wish it him by the pleasure and contentment which we have to see him 
possessed of it, and hence springs the love of complacency, which is simply 
an act of the will by which it is joined and united to the pleasure, content 
and good of another. But in case he to whom we wish good have not yet 
obtained it we desire it him, and hence that love is termed love of desire. 

When the love of benevolence is exercised without correspondence on 
the part of the beloved, it is called the love of simple benevolence; but when 
it is practised with mutual correspondence, it is called the love of 
friendship. Now mutual correspondence consists in three things; friends 
must love one another, know that they love one another, and have 
communication, intimacy and familiarity with one another. 

If we love a friend without preferring him before others, the friendship is 
simple; if we prefer him, then this friendship will be called dilection, as if 
we Said love of election, because we choose this from amongst many things 
we love, and prefer it. 

Again, when by this dilection we do not much prefer one friend before 
others it is called simple dilection, but when, on the contrary, we much 
more esteem and greatly prefer one friend before others of his kind, then 
this friendship is called dilection by excellence. 


If the esteem and preference of our friend, though great and without 
equal, do yet enter into comparison and proportion with others, the 
friendship will be called eminent dilection, but if the eminence of it be, 
beyond proportion and comparison, above every other, then it is graced with 
the title of incomparable, sovereign and supereminent dilection, and in a 
word it will be charity, which is due to the one God only. And indeed in our 
language the words cher, cherement, encherir,222 represent a certain 
particular esteem, prize or value, so that as amongst the people the 
word man is almost appropriated to the male-kind as to the more excellent 
sex, and the word adoration is almost exclusively kept for God as for its 
proper object, so the name of Charity has been kept for the love of God as 
for supreme and sovereign dilection. 


Chapter XIV 


THAT CHARITY MAY BE NAMED LOVE 


Origin says somewhere2°® that in his opinion the Divine Scripture wishing 
to hinder the word love from giving occasion of evil thoughts to the weak, 
as being more proper to signify a carnal passion than a spiritual affection, 
instead of this name of love has used the words charity and dilection, which 
are more honest. But S. Augustine having deeply weighed the use of God’s 
word clearly shows that the name love is no less sacred than the word 
dilection, and that the one and the other signify sometimes a holy affection 
and sometimes also a depraved passion, alleging to this purpose different 
passages of Holy Scripture. But the great S. Denis, as excelling doctor of 
the proper use of the divine names, goes much further in favour of the word 
love, teaching that theologians, that is, the Apostles and their first disciples 
(for this saint knew no other theologians) to disabuse the common people, 
and break down their error in taking the word love in a profane and carnal 
sense, more willingly employed it in divine things than that of dilection; 
and, though they considered that both might be used for the same thing, yet 
some of them were of opinion that the word love was more proper and 
suitable to God than the word dilection. Hence the divine Ignatius wrote 
these words: “My love is crucified.” And as these ancient theologians made 
use of the word love in divine things to free it from the taint of impurity of 
which it was suspected according to the imagination of the world, so to 
express human affections they liked to use the word dilection as exempt 
from all suspicion of impropriety. Wherefore one of them, as S. Denis 
reports, said: “Thy dilection has entered into my soul like the dilection of 
women.”22 In fine the word love signifies more fervour, efficacy, and 
activity than that of dilection, so that amongst the Latins dilection is much 
less significative than love: “Clodius,” says their great orator, “bears me 


dilection, and to say it more excellently, he loves me.” Therefore the word 
love, as the most excellent, has justly been given to charity, as to the chief 
and most eminent of all loves; so that for all these reasons, and because I 
intend to speak of the acts of charity rather than of its habit, I have entitled 
this little work, A Treatise of the Love of God. 


Chapter XV 


OF THE AFFINITY THERE IS BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 


As soon as man thinks with even a little attention of the divinity, he feels a 
certain delightful emotion of the heart, which testifies that God is God of 
the human heart; and our understanding is never so filled with pleasure as in 
this thought of the divinity, the smallest knowledge of which, as says the 
prince of philosophers, is worth more than the greatest knowledge of other 
things; as the least beam of the sun is more luminous than the greatest of the 
moon or stars, yea is more luminous than the moon and stars together. And 
if some accident terrifies our heart, it immediately has recourse to the 
Divinity, protesting thereby that when all other things fail him, It alone 
stands his friend, and that when he is in peril, It only, as his sovereign good, 
can save and secure him. 

This pleasure, this confidence which man’s heart naturally has in God, 
can spring from no other root than the affinity there is between this divine 
goodness and man’s soul, a great but secret affinity, an affinity which each 
one knows but few understand, an affinity which cannot be denied nor yet 
be easily sounded. We are created to the image and likeness of God:—what 
does this mean but that we have an extreme affinity with his divine 
majesty? 

Our soul is spiritual, indivisible, immortal; understands and wills freely, 
is capable of judging, reasoning, knowing, and of having virtues, in which it 
resembles God. It resides whole in the whole body, and whole in every part 
thereof, as the divinity is all in all the world, and all in every part thereof. 
Man knows and loves himself by produced and expressed acts of his 
understanding and will, which proceeding from the understanding and the 
will, and distinct from one another, yet are and remain inseparably united in 
the soul, and in the faculties from whence they proceed. So the Son 
proceeds from the Father as his knowledge expressed, and the Holy Ghost 


as love breathed forth and produced from the Father and the Son, both the 
Persons being distinct from one another and from the Father, and yet 
inseparable and united, or rather one same, sole, simple, and entirely one 
indivisible divinity. 

But besides this affinity of likenesses, there is an incomparable 
correspondence between God and man, for their reciprocal perfection: not 
that God can receive any perfection from man, but because as man cannot 
be perfected but by the divine goodness, so the divine goodness can 
scarcely so well exercise its perfection outside itself, as upon our humanity: 
the one has great want and capacity to receive good, the other great 
abundance and inclination to bestow it. Nothing is so agreeable to poverty 
as a liberal abundance, nor to a liberal abundance as a needy poverty, and 
by how much the good is more abundant, by so much more strong is the 
inclination to pour forth and communicate itself. By how much more the 
poor man is in want, so much the more eager is he to receive, as a void is to 
fill itself. The meeting then of abundance and indigence is most sweet and 
agreeable, and one could scarcely have said whether the abounding good 
have a greater contentment in spreading and communicating itself, or the 
failing and needy good in receiving and in drawing to itself, until Our 
Saviour had told us that it is more blessed to give than to receive.222 Now 
where there is more blessedness there is more satisfaction, and therefore the 
divine goodness receives greater pleasure in giving than we in receiving. 

Mothers’ breasts are sometimes so full that they must offer them to some 
child, and though the child takes the breast with great avidity, the nurse 
offers it still more eagerly, the child pressed by its necessity, and the mother 
by her abundance. 

The sacred spouse wished for the holy kiss of union: O, said she, let him 
kiss me with the kiss of his mouth.222 But is there affinity enough, O well- 
beloved spouse of the well-beloved, between thee and thy loving one to 
bring to the union which thou desirest? Yes, says she: give me it; this kiss 
of union, O thou dear love of my heart: for thy breasts are better than wine, 
smelling sweet of the best ointment. New wine works and boils in itself by 
virtue of its goodness, and cannot be contained within the casks; but thy 
breasts are yet better, they press thee more strongly, and to draw the 
children of thy heart to them, they spread a perfume attractive beyond all 


the scent of ointments. Thus, Theotimus, our emptiness has need of the 
divine abundance by reason of its want and necessity, but God’s abundance 
has no need of our poverty but by reason of the excellency of his perfection 
and goodness; a goodness which is not at all bettered by communication, 
for it acquires nothing in pouring itself out of itself, on the contrary it gives: 
but our poverty would remain wanting and miserable, if it were not 
enriched by the divine abundance. 

Our soul then seeing that nothing can perfectly content her, and that 
nothing the world can afford is able to fill her capacity, considering that her 
understanding has an infinite inclination ever to know more, and her will an 
insatiable appetite to love and find the good;—has she not reason to cry out: 
Ah! I am not then made for this world, there is a sovereign good on which I 
depend, some infinite workman who has placed in me this endless desire of 
knowing, and this appetite which cannot be appeased! And therefore I must 
tend and extend towards Him, to unite and join myself to the goodness of 
Him to whom I belong and whose I am! Such is the affinity between God 
and man’s soul. 


Chapter XVI 


THAT WE HAVE A NATURAL INCLINATION TO LOVE GOD 
ABOVE ALL THINGS 


If there could be found any men who were in the integrity of original justice 
in which Adam was created, though otherwise not helped by another 
assistance from God than that which he affords to each creature, in order 
that it may be able to do the actions befitting its nature, such men would not 
only have an inclination to love God above all things but even naturally 
would be able to put into execution so just an inclination. For as this 
heavenly author and master of nature co-operates with and lends his strong 
hand to fire to spring on high, to water to flow towards the sea, to earth to 
sink down to its centre and stay there—so having himself planted in man’s 
heart a special natural inclination not only to love good in general but to 
love in particular and above all things his divine goodness which is better 
and sweeter than all things—the sweetness of his sovereign providence 
required that he should contribute to these blessed men of whom we speak 
as much help as should be necessary to practise and effectuate that 
inclination. This help would be on the one hand natural, as being suitable to 
nature, and tending to the love of God as author and sovereign master of 
nature, and on the other hand it would be supernatural, because it would 
correspond not with the simple nature of man, but with nature adorned, 
enriched and honoured by original justice, which is a supernatural quality 
proceeding from a most special favour of God. But as to the love above all 
things which such help would enable these men to practise, it would be 
called natural, because virtuous actions take their names from their objects 
and motives, and this love of which we speak would only tend to God as 
acknowledged to be author, lord and sovereign of every creature by natural 


light only, and consequently to be amiable and estimable above all things by 
natural inclination and tendency. 

And although now our human nature be not endowed with that original 
soundness and righteousness which the first man had in his creation, but on 
the contrary be greatly depraved by sin, yet still the holy inclination to love 
God above all things stays with us, as also the natural light by which we see 
his sovereign goodness to be more worthy of love than all things; and it is 
impossible that one thinking attentively upon God, yea even by natural 
reasoning only, should not feel a certain movement of love which the secret 
inclination of our nature excites in the bottom of our hearts, by which at the 
first apprehension of this chief and sovereign object, the will is taken, and 
perceives itself stirred up to a complacency in it. 

It happens often amongst partridges that one steals away another’s eggs 
with intention to sit on them, whether moved by greediness to become a 
mother, or by a stupidity which makes them mistake their own, and behold 
a strange thing, yet well supported by testimony!—the young one which 
was hatched and nourished under the wings of a stranger partridge, at the 
first call of the true mother, who had laid the egg whence she was hatched, 
quits the thief-partridge, goes back to the first mother, and puts herself in 
her brood, from the correspondence which she has with her first origin. Yet 
this correspondence appeared not, but remained secret, shut up and as it 
were sleeping in the bottom of nature, till it met with its object; when 
suddenly excited, and in a sort awakened, it produces its effect, and turns 
the young partridge’s inclination to its first duty. It is the same, Theotimus, 
with our heart, which though it be formed, nourished and bred amongst 
corporal, base and transitory things, and in a manner under the wings of 
nature, notwithstanding, at the first look it throws on God, at its first 
knowledge of him, the natural and first inclination to love God which was 
dull and imperceptible, awakes in an instant, and suddenly appears as a 
spark from amongst the ashes, which touching our will gives it a movement 
of the supreme love due to the sovereign and first principle of all things. 


Chapter XVII 


THAT WE HAVE NOT NATURALLY THE POWER TO LOVE 
GOD ABOVE ALL THINGS 


Eagles have a great heart, and much strength of flight, yet they have 
incomparably more sight than flight, and extend their vision much quicker 
and further than their wings. So our souls animated with a holy natural 
inclination towards the divinity, have far more light in the understanding to 
see how lovable it is than force in the will to love it. Sin has much more 
weakened man’s will than darkened his intellect, and the rebellion of the 
sensual appetite, which we call concupiscence, does indeed disturb the 
understanding, but still it is against the will that it principally stirs up 
sedition and revolt: so that the poor will, already quite infirm, being shaken 
with the continual assaults which concupiscence directs against it, cannot 
make so great progress in divine love as reason and natural inclination 
suggest to it that it should do. 

Alas! Theotimus, what fine testimonies not only of a great knowledge of 
God, but also of a strong inclination towards him, have been left by those 
great philosophers, Socrates, Plato, Trismegistus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Seneca, Epictetus? Socrates, the most highly praised amongst them, came to 
the clear knowledge of the unity of God, and felt in himself such an 
inclination to love him, that as S. Augustine testifies, many were of opinion 
that he never had any other aim in teaching moral philosophy than to purify 
minds that they might better contemplate the sovereign good, which is the 
simple unity of the Divinity. And as for Plato, he sufficiently declares 
himself in his definition of philosophy and of a philosopher; saying that to 
do the part of a philosopher is nothing else but to love God, and that a 
philosopher is no other thing than a lover of God. What shall I say of the 


great Aristotle, who so efficaciously proves the unity of God and has 
spoken so honourably of it in so many places? 

But, O eternal God! those great spirits which had so great an inclination 
to love it, were all wanting in force and courage to love it well. By visible 
creatures they have known the invisible things of God, yea even his eternal 
power also and divinity, says the Apostle, so that they are inexcusable. 
Because that, when they knew God, they have not glorified him as God, or 
given thanks.2© They glorified him indeed in some sort, attributing to him 
sovereign titles of honour, yet they did not glorify him as they ought, that is, 
they did not glorify him above all things; not having the courage to destroy 
idolatry, but communicating with idolators, detaining the truth which they 
knew in injustice, prisoner in their hearts, and preferring the honour and 
vain repose of their lives before the honour due unto God, they grew vain in 
their knowledge. 

Is it not a great pity, Theotimus, to see Socrates, as Plato reports, speak 
upon his deathbed concerning the gods as though there had been many, he 
knowing so well that there was but one only? Is it not a thing to be deplored 
that Plato who understood so clearly the truth of the divine unity should 
ordain that sacrifice should be offered to many gods? And is it not a 
lamentable thing that Mercury Trismegistus should so basely lament and 
grieve over the abolition of idolatry, who on so many occasions had spoken 
so worthily of the divinity? But above all I wonder at the poor good man 
Epictetus, whose words and sentences are so sweet in our tongue, in the 
translation which the learned and agreeable pen of the R. F. D. John of S. 
Francis, Provincial of the Congregation of the Feuillants in the Gauls, has 
recently put before us. For what a pity it is, I pray you, to see this excellent 
philosopher speak of God sometimes with such relish, feeling, and zeal that 
one would have taken him for a Christian coming from some holy and 
profound meditation, and yet again from time to time talking of gods after 
the Pagan manner! Alas! this good man, who knew so well the unity of 
God, and had so much delight in his goodness, why had he not the holy 
jealousy of the divine honour, so as not to stumble or dissemble in a matter 
of so great consequence? 

In a word, Theotimus, our wretched nature spoilt by sin, is like palm- 
trees in this land of ours, which indeed make some imperfect productions 


and as it were experiments of fruits, but to bear entire, ripe and seasoned 
dates—that is, reserved for hotter climates. For so our human heart 
naturally produces certain beginnings of God’s love, but to proceed so far as 
to love him above all things, which is the true ripeness of the love due unto 
this supreme goodness,—this belongs only to hearts animated and assisted 
with heavenly grace, and which are in the state of holy charity. This little 
imperfect love of which nature by itself feels the stirrings, is but a will 
without will, a will that would but wills not, a sterile will, which does not 
produce true effects, a will sick of the palsy, which sees the healthful pond 
of holy love, but has not the strength to throw itself into it. To conclude, this 
will is an abortion of good will, which has not the life of generous strength 
necessary to effectually prefer God before all things. Whereupon the 
Apostle speaking in the person of the sinner, cries out: To will good is 
present with me, but to accomplish that which is good I find not.2&4 


Chapter XVIII 


THAT THE NATURAL INCLINATION WHICH WE HAVE TO 
LOVE GOD IS NOT USELESS 


But seeing we have not power naturally to love God above all things, why 
have we naturally an inclination to it? Is not nature vain to incite us to a 
love which she cannot bestow upon us? Why does she give us a thirst for a 
precious water of which she cannot give us to drink? Ah! Theotimus, how 
good God has been to us! The perfidy which we committed in offending 
him deserved truly that he should have deprived us of all the marks of his 
benevolence, and of the favour which he deigned to our nature when he 
imprinted upon it the light of his divine countenance, and gave to our hearts 
the joyfulness of feeling themselves inclined to the love of the divine 
goodness: so that the angels seeing this miserable man would have had 
occasion to say in pity: Is this the creature of perfect beauty, the joy of all 
the earth ?282 

But this infinite clemency could never be so rigorous to the work of his 
hands; he saw that we were clothed with flesh a wind which goeth and 
returneth not,2®2 and therefore according to the bowels of his mercy he 
would not utterly ruin us, nor deprive us of the sign of his lost grace, in 
order that seeing this, and feeling in ourselves this alliance, and this 
inclination to love him, we should strive to do so, that no one might justly 
say: Who showeth us good things?2% For though by this sole natural 
inclination we cannot be so happy as to love God as we ought, yet if we 
employed it faithfully, the sweetness of the divine piety would afford us 
some assistance, by means of which we might make progress, and if we 
second this first assistance the paternal goodness of God would bestow 
upon us another greater, and conduct us from good to better in all 
sweetness, till he brought us to the sovereign love, to which our natural 


inclination impels us: since it is certain that to him who is faithful in a little, 
and who does what is in his power, the divine benignity never denies its 
assistance to advance him more and more. 

This natural inclination then which we have to love God above all things 
is not left for nothing in our hearts: for on God’s part it is a handle by which 
he can hold us and draw us to himself;—and the divine goodness seems in 
some sort by this impression to keep our hearts tied as little birds in a string, 
by which he can draw us when it pleases his mercy to take pity upon us— 
and on our part it is a mark and memorial of our first principle and Creator, 
to whose love it moves us, giving us a secret intimation that we belong to 
his divine goodness; even as harts upon whom princes have had collars put 
with their arms, though afterwards they cause them to be let loose and run 
at liberty in the forest, do not fail to be recognized by any one who meets 
them not only as having been once taken by the prince whose arms they 
bear, but also as being still reserved for him. And in this way was known 
the extreme old age of a hart which according to some historians was taken 
three hundred years after the death of Cesar; because there was found on 
him a collar with Cesar’s device upon it, and these words: Cesar let me go. 

In truth the honourable inclination which God has left in our hearts 
testifies as well to our friends as to our enemies that we did not only 
sometime belong to our Creator, but furthermore, though he has left us and 
let us go at the mercy of our free will, that we still appertain to him, and that 
he has reserved the right of taking us again to himself, to save us, according 
as his holy and sweet providence shall require. Hence the royal prophet 
terms this inclination not only a light, in that it makes us see whither we are 
to tend, but also a joy and gladness,*®2 for it comforts us when we stray, 
giving us a hope that he who engraved and left in us this clear mark of our 
origin intends also and desires to reduce and bring us back thither, if we be 
so happy as to let ourselves be retaken by his divine goodness. 


Book II 


THE HISTORY OF THE GENERATION AND HEAVENLY 
BIRTH OF DIVINE LOVE 


Chapter I 


THAT THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS ARE ONLY A SINGLE 
BUT INFINITE PERFECTION 


When the sun rises red and soon after looks black, or hollow and sunk; or 
again when it sets wan, pale, and dull, we say it is a sign of rain. Theotimus, 
the sun is not red, nor black, nor grey, nor green: that great luminary is not 
subject to these vicissitudes and changes of colour, having for its sole 
colour its most clear and perpetual light which, unless by miracle, is 
invariable. But we use this manner of speaking, because it seems such to us, 
according to the variety of vapours interposed between him and our eyes, 
which make him appear in different ways. 

In like manner we discourse of God, not so much according to what he is 
in himself, as according to his works, by means of which we contemplate 
him; for according to our various considerations we name him variously, 
even as though he had a great multitude of different excellences and 
perfections. If we regard him inasmuch as he punishes the wicked, we term 
him just; if as he delivers sinners from their misery, we proclaim him 
merciful; since he has created all things and done many wonders, we name 
him omnipotent; as exactly fulfilling his promises we call him true; as 
ranging all things in so goodly an order we call him most wise; and thus, 
continuing and following the variety of his works, we attribute unto him a 
great diversity of perfections. But, all the time, in God there is neither 
variety, nor any difference whatever of perfections. He is himself one most 
sole, most simple and most indivisible, unique perfection: for all that is in 
him is but himself, and all the excellences which we say are in him in so 
great diversity are really there in a most simple and pure unity. And as the 
sun has none of the colours which we ascribe unto it, but one sole most 
clear light surpassing all colour, and giving colour to all colours,—so in 


God there is not one of those perfections which we imagine, but an only 
most pure excellence, which is above all perfection and gives perfection to 
all that is perfect. Now to assign a perfect name to this supreme excellence, 
which in its most singular unity comprehends, yea surmounts, all 
excellence, is not within the reach of the creature, whether human or 
angelic; for as is said in the Apocalypse: Our Lord has a name which no 
man knoweth but himself:2°° because as he only perfectly knows his own 
infinite perfection he also alone can express it by a suitable name. Whence 
the ancients have said that no one but God is a true theologian, as none but 
he can reach the full knowledge of the infinite greatness of the divine 
perfection, nor, consequently, represent it in words. And for this cause, God, 
answering by the angel Samson’s father who demanded his name, said: Why 
asketh thou my name which is wonderful?2®4 As though he had said: My 
name may be admired, but never pronounced by creatures; it must be 
adored, but cannot be comprehended save by me, who alone can pronounce 
the proper name by which truly and to the life I express my excellence. Our 
thoughts are too feeble to form a conception which should represent an 
excellence so immense, which comprehends in its most simple and most 
sole perfection, distinctly and perfectly, all other perfections in a manner 
infinitely excellent and eminent, to which our thoughts cannot raise 
themselves. We are forced, then, in order to speak in some way of God, to 
use a great number of names, saying that he is good, wise, omnipotent, true, 
just, holy, infinite, immortal, invisible;—and certainly we speak truly; God 
is all this together, because he is more than all this, that is to say, he is all 
this in so pure, so excellent and so exalted a way, that in one most simple 
perfection he contains the virtue, vigour and excellence of all perfection. 

In the same way, the manna was one meat, which, containing in itself the 
taste and virtue of all other meats, might have been said to have the taste of 
the lemon, the melon, the grape, the plum and the pear. Yet one might have 
said with still greater truth that it had not all these tastes, but one only, 
which was its own proper one, but which contained in its unity all that was 
agreeable and desirable in all the diversity of other tastes: like the 
herb dodecatheos, which, says Pliny, while curing all diseases, is nor 
rhubarb, nor senna, nor rose, nor clove, nor bugloss, but one simple, which 
in its own proper simplicity contains as much virtue as all other 


medicaments together. O abyss of the divine perfections! How admirable art 
thou, to possess in one only perfection the excellence of all perfection in so 
excellent a manner that none can comprehend it but thyself! 

We shall say much, says the Scripture, and yet shall want words: but the 
sum of our words is: He is all. What shall we be able to do to glorify him, 
for the Almighty himself is above all his works? The Lord is terrible, and 
exceeding great, and his power is admirable. Glorify the Lord as much as 
ever you can, for he will yet far exceed, and his magnificence is wonderful. 
Blessing the Lord, exalt him as much as you can: for he is above all praise. 
When you exalt him put forth all your strength, and be not weary: for you 
can never go far enough.2®8 No, Theotimus, we can never comprehend him, 
since, as St. John says, he is greater than our heart.282 Nevertheless, let 
every spirit praise the Lord, calling him by all the most eminent names 
which may be found, and for the greatest praise we can render unto him let 
us confess that never can he be sufficiently praised; and for the most 
excellent name we can attribute unto him let us protest that his name 
surpasses all names, nor can we worthily name him. 


Chapter IT 


THAT IN GOD THERE IS BUT ONE ONLY ACT, WHICH IS 
HIS OWN DIVINITY 


There is in us great diversity of faculties and habits, which produce also a 
great variety of actions, and those actions an incomparable multitude of 
works. Thus differ the faculties of hearing, seeing, tasting, touching, 
moving, feeding, understanding, willing; and the habits of speaking, 
walking, playing, singing, sewing, leaping, swimming: as also the actions 
and works which issue from these faculties and habits are greatly different. 
But it is not the same in God; for in him there is one only most simple 
infinite perfection, and in that perfection one only most sole and most pure 
act: yea to speak more holily and sagely, God is one unique and most 
uniquely sovereign perfection, and this perfection is one sole most purely 
simple and most simply pure act, which being no other thing than the 
proper divine essence, is consequently ever permanent and eternal. 
Nevertheless poor creatures that we are, we talk of God’s actions as though 
daily done in great number and variety, though we know the contrary. But 
our weakness, Theotimus, forces us to this; for our speech can but follow 
our understanding, and our understanding the customary order of things 
with us. Now, as in natural things there is hardly any diversity of works 
without diversity of actions, when we behold so many different works, such 
great variety of productions, and the innumerable multitude of the effects of 
the divine might, it seems to us at first that this diversity is caused by as 
many acts as we see different effects, and we speak of them in the same 
way, in order to speak more at our ease, according to our ordinary practice 
and our customary way of understanding things. And indeed we do not in 
this violate truth, for though in God there is no multitude of actions, but one 
sole act which is the divinity itself, yet this act is so perfect that it 


comprehends by excellence the force and virtue of all the acts which would 
seem requisite to the production of all the different effects we see. 

God spoke but one word, and in virtue of that in a moment were made the 
sun, moon and that innumerable multitude of stars, with their differences in 
brightness, motion and influence. He spoke and they were made.22 A single 
word of God’s filled the air with birds, and the sea with fishes, made spring 
from the earth all the plants and all the beasts we see. For although the 
sacred historian, accommodating himself to our fashion of understanding, 
recounts that God often repeated that omnipotent word: Let there 
be: according to the days of the world’s creation, nevertheless, properly 
speaking, this word was singularly one; so that David terms it a breathing 
or spirit of the divine mouth;2@ that is, one single act of his infinite will, 
which so powerfully spreads its virtue over the variety of created things, 
that it makes us conceive this act as if it were multiplied and diversified into 
as many differences as there are in these effects, though in reality it is most 
simply and singularly one. Thus S. Chrysostom remarks that what Moses 
said in many words describing the creation of the world, the glorious S. 
John expressed in a single word, saying that by the word, that is by that 
eternal word who is the Son of God, all things were made.222 

This word then, Theotimus, whilst most simple and most single, produces 
all the distinction of things; being invariable produces all fit changes, and, 
in fine, being permanent in his eternity gives succession, vicissitude, order, 
rank and season to all things. 

Let us imagine, I pray you, on the one hand, a painter making a picture of 
Our Saviour’s birth (and I write this in the days dedicated to this holy 
mystery). Doubtless he will give a thousand and a thousand touches with 
his brush, and will take, not only days, but weeks and months, to perfect 
this picture, according to the variety of persons and other things he wants to 
represent in it. But on the other hand, let us look at a printer of pictures, 
who having spread his sheet upon the plate which has the same mystery of 
the Nativity cut in it, gives but a single stroke of the press: in this one 
stroke, Theotimus, he will do all his work, and instantly he will draw off a 
picture representing in a fine engraving all that has been imagined, as 
sacred history records it. Now though with one movement he performed the 
work, yet it contains a great number of personages, and other different 


things, each one well distinguished in its order, rank, place, distance and 
proportion: so that one not acquainted with the secret would be astonished 
to see proceed from one act so great a variety of effects. In the same way, 
Theotimus, nature as a painter multiplies and diversifies her acts according 
as the works she has in hand are various, and it takes her a great time to 
finish great effects, but God, like the printer, has given being to all the 
diversity of creatures which have been, are, or shall be, by one only stroke 
of his omnipotent will. He draws from his idea as from a well cut plate, this 
admirable difference of persons and of things, which succeed one another in 
seasons, in ages, and in times, each one in its order, as they were to be. For 
this sovereign unity of the divine act is opposed to confusion and disorder, 
and not to distinction and variety; these on the contrary it purposely uses, to 
make beauty from them, by reducing all differences and diversities to 
proportion, proportion to order, and order to the unity of the world, which 
comprises all things created, visible and invisible. All these together are 
called the universe, perhaps because all their diversity is reduced to unity as 
though one said “unidiverse,” that is, one and diverse, one with diversity 
and diverse with unity. 

To sum up, the sovereign divine unity diversifies all, and his permanent 
eternity gives change to all things, because the perfection of this unity being 
above all difference and variety, it has wherewith to furnish all the 
diversities of created perfections with their beings, and contains a virtue to 
produce them; in sign of which the Scripture having told us that God in the 
beginning said: Let there be lights made in the firmament of heaven, to 
divide the day and the night, and let them be for signs, and for seasons and 
for days and years,2“—we see even to this day a perpetual revolution and 
succession of times and seasons which shall continue till the end of the 
world. So we learn that as he spoke and they were made, so the single 
eternal will of his divine Majesty extends its force from age to age, yea to 
ages of ages, to all that has been, is, or shall be eternally; and nothing at all 
has existence save by this sole most singular, most simple, and most eternal 
divine act, to which be honour and glory. Amen. 


Chapter III 


OF THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN GENERAL 


God, then, Theotimus, needs not many acts, because one only divine act of 
his all-powerful will, by reason of its infinite perfection, is sufficient to 
produce all the variety of his works. But we mortals must treat them after 
the method and manner of understanding which our small minds can attain 
to; according to which, to speak of divine providence, let us consider, I pray 
you, the reign of the great Solomon, as a perfect model of the art of good 
government. 

This great king then, knowing by divine inspiration that the 
commonwealth is to religion as the body to the soul, and religion to the 
commonwealth as the soul to the body, disposed with himself all the parts 
requisite as well for the establishment of religion as of the commonwealth. 
As to religion, he determined that a temple must be erected of such and 
such length, breadth, and height, so many porches and courts, so many 
windows and thus of all the rest which belonged to the temple; then so 
many sacrificers, so many singers and other officers of the temple. And as 
for the commonwealth he determined to make a royal palace and court for 
his majesty, and in this so many stewards, so many gentlemen and other 
courtiers; and, for the people, judges, and other magistrates who were to 
execute justice further, for the assurance of the kingdom, and securing of 
the public peace which it enjoyed, he arranged to have in time of peace a 
powerful preparation for war, and to this effect two hundred and fifty 
commanders in various charges, forty thousand horses, and all that great 
equipage which the Scripture and historians record. 

Now having disposed and arranged in his mind all the principal things 
requisite for his kingdom, he came to the act of providing them, and thought 
out all that was necessary to construct the temple, to maintain the sacred 
officers, the royal ministers and magistrates, and the soldiers whom he 


intended to appoint, and resolved to send to Hiram for fit timber, to begin 
commerce with Peru24 and Ophir, and to take all convenient means to 
procure all things requisite for the fulfilment and success of his 
undertaking. Neither stayed he there, Theotimus, for having made his 
project and deliberated with himself about the proper means to accomplish 
it, coming to the practice, he actually created officers as he had disposed, 
and by a good government caused provision to be made of all things 
requisite to carry out and to accomplish their charges. So that having the 
knowledge of the art of reigning well, he put it into practice, executed that 
disposition which he had made in his mind for the creation of officers of 
every sort, and provided in effect what he had seen it necessary to provide; 
and so his art of government which consisted in disposition, and in 
providence or foresight, was put into practice by the creation of officers and 
by actual government and good management. But inasmuch as the 
disposing is useless without the creation of officers, and creation also vain 
without that provident foresight which looks after what is needed to 
maintain the officers created or appointed; and since this maintaining by 
good government is nothing more than a providence put into effect, 
therefore not only the disposition but also the creation and good 
government of Solomon were called by the name of providence, nor do we 
indeed say that a man is provident unless he govern well. 

Now, Theotimus, speaking of heavenly things according to the 
impression we have gained by the consideration of human things, we affirm 
that God, having had an eternal and most perfect knowledge of the art of 
making the world for his glory, disposed before all things in his divine 
understanding all the principal parts of the universe which might render him 
honour; to wit, angelic and human nature,—and in the angelic nature the 
variety of hierarchies and orders, as the sacred Scripture and holy doctors 
teach us; as also among men he ordained that there should be that great 
diversity which we see. Further, in this same eternity he provided and 
determined in his mind all the means requisite for men and angels to come 
to the end for which he had ordained them, and so made the act of his 
providence; and not stopping there, he, in order to effect what he had 
disposed, really created angels and men, and to effect his providence he did 
and does by his government furnish reasonable creatures with all things 


necessary to attain glory, so that, to say it in a word, sovereign providence is 
no other thing than the act whereby God furnishes men or angels with the 
means necessary or useful for the obtaining of their end. But because these 
means are of different kinds we also diversify the name of providence, and 
say that there is one providence natural, another supernatural, and that the 
latter again is general, or special, or particular. 

And because hereafter, Theotimus, I shall exhort you to unite your will to 
God’s providence, I would, while on this part of my subject, say a word 
about natural providence. God then, willing to provide men with the natural 
means necessary for them to render glory to the divine goodness, produced 
in their behalf all the other animals and the plants, and to provide for the 
other animals and the plants, he has produced a variety of lands, seasons, 
waters, winds, rains; and, as well for man as for the other things 
appertaining to him, he created the elements, the sky, the stars, ordaining in 
an admirable manner that almost all creatures should mutually serve one 
another. Horses carry us, and we care for them; sheep feed and clothe us, 
and we feed them; the earth sends vapours to the air; and the air rain to the 
earth; the hand serves the foot, and the foot the hand. O! he who should 
consider this general commerce and traffic which creatures have together, in 
so perfect a correspondence—with how strong an amorous passion for this 
sovereign wisdom would he be moved, crying out: Thy providence O great 
and eternal Father governs all things!22 S. Basil and S. Ambrose in their 
Hexaemerons, the good Louis of Granada in his introduction to the Creed, 
and Louis Richeome in many of his beautiful works, will furnish ample 
motives to loving souls profitably to employ this consideration. 

Thus, dear Theotimus, this providence reaches all, reigns over all, and 
reduces all to its glory. There are indeed fortuitous cases and unexpected 
accidents, but they are only fortuitous or unexpected to us, and are of course 
most certain to the divine providence, which foresees them, and directs 
them to the general good of the universe. These accidents happen by the 
concurrence of various causes, which having no natural alliance one with 
the other, produce each of them its particular effect, but in such a way that 
from their concourse there issues another effect of a different nature, to 
which though one could not foresee it, all these different causes contributed. 
For example, it was reasonable to chastise the curiosity of the poet 


A‘schylus, who being told by a diviner that he would perish by the fall of 
some house, kept himself all that day in the open country, to escape his fate, 
and as he was standing up bareheaded, a falcon which held in its claws a 
tortoise, seeing this bald head, and thinking it to be the point of a rock, let 
the tortoise fall upon it, and behold Aischylus dies immediately, crushed by 
the house and shell of a tortoise. This was doubtless a fortuitous accident, 
for this man did not go into the country to die, but to escape death, nor did 
the falcon dream of crushing a poet’s head, but the head and shell of a 
tortoise to make itself master of the meat within: yet it chanced to the 
contrary, for the tortoise remained safe and poor A‘schylus was killed. 
According to us this chance was unexpected, but in respect of the Divine 
providence which looked from above and saw the concurrence of causes, it 
was an act of justice punishing the superstition of the man. The adventures 
of Joseph of old were admirable in their variety and the way they passed 
from one extreme to the other. His brethren who to ruin him had sold him, 
were amazed to see that he had become viceroy, and were mightily 
apprehensive that he remained sensible of the wrong they had done him: but 
no said he: Not by your counsel was I sent hither, but by the will of God. 
You thought evil against me, but God turned it into good.22 You see, 
Theotimus, the world would have termed this a chance, or fortuitous event, 
which Joseph called a design of the sovereign providence, which turns and 
reduces all to its service. It is the same with all things that happen in the 
world yea, even with monstrosities, whose birth makes complete and 
perfect works more esteemed, begets admiration, provokes discussion, and 
many good thoughts; in a word they are in the world as the shades in 
pictures, which give grace and seem to bring out the colours. 


Chapter IV 


OF THE SUPERNATURAL PROVIDENCE WHICH GOD USES 
TOWARDS REASONABLE CREATURES 


All God’s works are ordained to the salvation of men and angels; and the 
order of his providence is this, as far as, by attention to the Holy Scriptures 
and the doctrine of the Fathers, we are able to discover and our weakness 
permits us to describe it. 

God knew from all eternity that he could make an innumerable multitude 
of creatures with divers perfections and qualities, to whom he might 
communicate himself, and considering that amongst all the different 
communications there was none so excellent as that of uniting himself to 
some created nature, in such sort that the creature might be engrafted and 
implanted in the divinity, and become one single person with it, his infinite 
goodness, which of itself and by itself tends towards communication, 
resolved and determined to communicate himself in this manner. So that, as 
eternally there is an essential communication in God by which the Father 
communicates all his infinite and indivisible divinity to the Son in 
producing him, and the Father and the Son together producing the Holy 
Ghost communicate to him also their own singular divinity;—so this 
sovereign sweetness was so perfectly communicated externally to a 
creature, that the created nature and the divinity, retaining each of them its 
Own properties, were notwithstanding so united together that they were but 
one same person. 

Now of all the creatures which that sovereign omnipotence could 
produce, he thought good to make choice of the same humanity which 
afterwards in effect was united to the person of God the Son; to which he 
destined that incomparable honour of personal union with his divine 
Majesty, to the end that for all eternity it might enjoy by excellence the 


treasures of his infinite glory. Then having selected for this happiness the 
sacred humanity of our Saviour, the supreme providence decreed not to 
restrain his goodness to the only person of his well-beloved Son, but for his 
sake to pour it out upon divers other creatures, and out of the mass of that 
innumerable quantity of things which he could produce, he chose to create 
men and angels to accompany his Son, participate in his graces and glory, 
adore and praise him for ever. And inasmuch as he saw that he could in 
various manners form the humanity of this Son, while making him true 
man, as for example by creating him out of nothing, not only in regard of 
the soul but also in regard of the body; or again by forming the body of 
some previously existing matter as he did that of Adam and Eve, or by way 
of ordinary human birth, or finally by extraordinary birth from a woman 
without man, he determined that the work should be effected by the last 
way, and of all the women he might have chosen to this end he made choice 
of the most holy virgin Our Lady, through whom the Saviour of our souls 
should not only be man, but a child of the human race. 

Furthermore the sacred providence determined to produce all other things 
as well natural as supernatural in behalf of Our Saviour, in order that angels 
and men might, by serving him, share in his glory; on which account, 
although God willed to create both angels and men with free-will, free with 
a true freedom to choose evil or good, still, to show that on the part of the 
divine goodness they were dedicated to good and to glory, he created them 
all in original justice, which is no other thing than a most sweet love, which 
disposed, turned and set them forward towards eternal felicity. 

But because this supreme wisdom had determined so to temper this 
original love with the will of his creatures that love should not force the will 
but should leave it in its freedom, he foresaw that a part, yet the less part, of 
the angelic nature, voluntarily quitting holy love, would consequently lose 
glory. And because the angelic nature could only commit this sin by an 
express malice, without temptation or any motive which could excuse them, 
and on the other hand the far greater part of that same nature would remain 
constant in the service of their Saviour,—therefore God, who had so amply 
glorified his mercy in the work of the creation of angels, would also 
magnify his justice, and in the fury of his indignation resolved for ever to 
abandon that woful and accursed troop of traitors, who in the fury of their 
rebellion had so villanously abandoned him. 


He also clearly foresaw that the first man would abuse his liberty and 
forsaking grace would lose glory, yet would he not treat human nature so 
rigorously as he determined to treat the angelic. It was human nature of 
which he had determined to take a blessed portion to unite it to his divinity. 
He saw that it was a feeble nature, a wind which goeth and returneth 
not,2 that is, which is dissipated as it goes. He had regard to the surprise 
by which the malign and perverse Satan had taken the first man, and to the 
greatness of the temptation which ruined him. He saw that all the race of 
men was perishing by the fault of one only, so that for these reasons he 
beheld our nature with the eye of pity and resolved to admit it to his mercy. 

But in order that the sweetness of his mercy might be adored with the 
beauty of his justice, he determined to save man by way of a rigorous 
redemption. And as this could not properly be done but by his Son, he 
settled that he should redeem man not only by one of his amorous actions, 
which would have been perfectly sufficient to ransom a million million of 
worlds: but also by all the innumerable amorous actions and dolorous 
passions which he would perform or suffer till death, and the death of the 
cross, to which he destined him. He willed that thus he should make himself 
the companion of our miseries to make us afterwards companions of his 
glory, showing thereby the riches of his goodness, by this copious, 
abundant, superabundant, magnificent and excessive redemption, which has 
gained for us, and as it were reconquered for us, all the means necessary to 
attain glory, so that no man can ever complain as though the divine mercy 
were wanting to any one. 


Chapter V 


THAT HEAVENLY PROVIDENCE HAS PROVIDED MEN 
WITH A MOST ABUNDANT REDEMPTION 


Now when saying, Theotimus, that God had seen and willed first one thing 
and then secondly another, observing an order in his wills: I meant this in 
the sense I declared before, namely, that though all this passed in a most 
singular and simple act, yet in that act the order, distinction and dependence 
of things were no less observed than if there had been indeed several acts in 
the understanding and will of God. And since every well-ordered will 
which determines itself to love several objects equally present, loves better 
and above all the rest that which is most lovable; it follows that the 
sovereign Providence, making his eternal purpose and design of all that he 
would produce, first willed and preferred by excellence the most amiable 
object of his love which is Our Saviour; and then other creatures in order, 
according as they more or less belong to the service, honours and glory of 
him. 

Thus were all things made for that divine man, who for this cause is 
called the first-born of every creature:228 possessed by the divine majesty in 
the beginning of his ways, before he made anything from _ the 
beginning.22 For in him were all things created in heaven, and on earth, 
visible, and invisible, whether thrones, or dominations, or principalities, or 
powers: all things were created by him and in him: And he is the head of the 
body, the church, who is the beginning, the first-born from among the dead: 
that in all things he may hold the primacy.28° The principal reason of 
planting the vine is the fruit, and therefore the fruit is the first thing desired 
and aimed at, though the leaves and the buds are first produced. So our 
great Saviour was the first in the divine intention, and in that eternal project 
which the divine providence made of the production of creatures, and in 


view of this desired fruit the vine of the universe was planted, and the 
succession of many generations established, which as leaves or blossoms 
proceed from it as forerunners and fit preparatives for the production of that 
grape which the sacred spouse so much praises in the Canticles, and the 
juice of which rejoices God and men. 

But now, my Theotimus, who can doubt of the abundance of the means of 
salvation, since we have so great a Saviour, in consideration of whom we 
have been made, and by whose merits we have been ransomed. For he died 
for all because all were dead, and his mercy was more salutary to buy back 
the race of men than Adam’s misery was to ruin it. Indeed Adam’s sin was 
so far from overwhelming the divine benignity that on the contrary it 
excited and provoked it. So that by a most sweet and most loving reaction 
and struggle, it received vigour from its adversary’s presence, and as if re- 
collecting its forces for victory, it made grace to superabound where sin 
had abounded.2®! Whence the holy Church by a pious excess of admiration 
cries out upon Easter-eve: “O truly necessary sin of Adam which was 
blotted out by the death of Jesus Christ! O blessed fault, which merited to 
have such and so great a Redeemer!” Truly, Theotimus, we may say as did 
he of old, “we were ruined had we not been undone:” that is, ruin brought 
us profit, since in effect human nature has received more graces by its 
Saviour redeeming, than ever it would have received by Adam’s innocence, 
if he had persevered therein. 

For though the divine Providence has left in man deep marks of his 
severity, yea, even amidst the very grace of his mercy, as for example the 
necessity of dying, diseases, labours, the rebellion of sensuality,—yet the 
divine favour floating as it were over all this, takes pleasure in turning these 
miseries to the greater profit of those who love him, making patience spring 
from labours, contempt of the world from the necessity of death, a thousand 
victories from out of concupiscence; and, as the rainbow touching the 
thorn aspalathus makes it more odoriferous than the lily, so Our Saviour’s 
Redemption touching our miseries, makes them more beneficial and worthy 
of love than original innocence could ever have been. I say to you, says Our 
Saviour, there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, 
more than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance,2®2 and so the state 
of redemption is a hundred times better than that of innocence. Verily by the 


watering of Our Saviour’s blood made with the hyssop of the cross, we 
have been replaced in a whiteness incomparably more excellent than the 
snow of innocence. We come out, like Naaman, from the stream of 
salvation more pure and clean than if we had never been leprous, to the end 
that the divine Majesty, as he has ordained also for us, should not be 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good,282 that mercy(as a sacred oil) 
should keep itself above judgment,2%4 and his tender mercies be over all his 


works.282 


Chapter VI 


OF CERTAIN SPECIAL FAVOURS EXERCISED BY THE 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN THE REDEMPTION OF MAN 


God indeed shows to admiration the incomprehensible riches of his power 
in this great variety of things which we see in nature, yet he makes the 
infinite treasures of his goodness still more magnificently appear in the 
incomparable variety of the goods which we acknowledge in grace. For, 
Theotimus, he was not content, in the holy excess of his mercy, with 
sending to his people, that is, to mankind, a general and universal 
redemption, by means whereof every one might be saved, but he has 
diversified it in so many ways, that while his liberality shines in all this 
variety, this variety reciprocally embellishes his liberality. 

And thus he first of all destined for his most holy Mother a favour worthy 
of the love of a Son who, being all wise, all mighty, and all good, wished to 
prepare a mother to his liking; and therefore he willed his redemption to be 
applied to her after the manner of a preserving remedy, that the sin which 
was spreading from generation to generation should not reach her. She then 
was so excellently redeemed, that though when the time came, the torrent of 
original iniquity rushed to pour its unhappy waves over her conception, 
with as much impetuosity as it had done on that of the other daughters of 
Adam; yet when it reached there it passed not beyond, but stopped, as did 
anciently the Jordan in the time of Josue, and for the same respect: for this 
river held its stream in reverence for the passage of the Ark of Alliance; and 
original sin drew back its waters, revering and dreading the presence of the 
true Tabernacle of the eternal alliance. In this way then God turned away all 
captivity from his glorious Mother, giving her the blessing of both the states 
of human nature; since she had the innocence which the first Adam had 
lost, and enjoyed in an excellent sort the redemption acquired for her. 


Whence as a garden of election which was to bring forth the fruit of life, 
she was made to flourish in all sorts of perfections; this son of eternal love 
having thus clothed his mother in gilded clothing, surrounded with 
variety,286 that she might be the queen of his right hand, that is to say, the 
first of all the elect to enjoy the delights of God’s right hand:22 so that this 
sacred mother as being altogether reserved for her son, was by him 
redeemed not only from damnation but also from all peril of damnation, he 
giving her grace and the perfection of grace, so that she went like a lovely 
dawn, which, beginning to break, increases continually in brightness till 
perfect daylight. Admirable redemption! master-piece of the redeemer! and 
first of all redemptions! by which the son with a truly filial 
heart preventing his mother with the blessings of sweetness,preserved her 
not only from sin as he did the angels, but also from all danger of sin and 
from everything that might divert or retard her in the exercise of holy love. 
And he protests that amongst all the reasonable creatures he has chosen, this 
mother is his one dove, his all perfect one, his all dear love, beyond all 
likeness and all comparison. 

God also appointed other favours for a small number of rare creatures 
whom he would preserve from the peril of damnation, as is certain of S. 
John Baptist and very probable of Jeremias and some others, whom the 
Divine providence seized upon in their mother’s womb, and thereupon 
established them in the perpetuity of his grace, that they might remain firm 
in his love, though subject to checks and venial sins, which are contrary to 
the perfection of love though not to love itself. And these souls in 
comparison with others, are as queens, ever crowned with charity, holding 
the principal place in the love of their Saviour next to his mother, who is 
queen of queens, a queen crowned not only with love but with the 
perfection of love, yea, what is yet more, crowned with her own Son, the 
sovereign object of love, since children are the crown of their father and 
mother. 

There are yet other souls whom God determined for a time to leave 
exposed to the danger, not of losing their salvation, but yet of losing his 
love; yea he permitted them actually to lose it, not assuring them love for 
the whole time of their life, but only for the end of it and for a certain time 
preceding. Such were the Apostles, David, Magdalen and many others, who 


for a time remained out of God’s grace, but in the end being once for all 
converted were confirmed in grace until death; so that though from that 
time they continued subject to some imperfections, yet were they exempt 
from all mortal sin, and consequently from danger of losing the divine love, 
and were sacred spouses of the heavenly bridegroom. And they were indeed 
adored with a wedding garment of his most holy love, yet they were not 
crowned because a crown is an ornament of the head, that is, of the chief 
part of a person; now the first part of the life of this rank of souls having 
been subject to earthly love, they were not to be adorned with the crown of 
heavenly love, but it is sufficient for them to wear the robe, which fits them 
for the marriage bed of the heavenly spouse, and for being eternally happy 
with him. 


Chapter VII 


HOW ADMIRABLE THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE IS IN THE 
DIVERSITY OF GRACES GIVEN TO MEN 


There was then in the eternal providence an incomparable privilege for the 
queen of queens, mother of fair love, and most singularly all perfect. There 
were also for certain others some special favours. But after this the 
sovereign goodness poured an abundance of graces and benedictions over 
the whole race of mankind and upon the angels, with which all were 
watered as with a rain that falleth on the just and unjust, all were 
illuminated as with a light that enlighteneth every man coming into this 
world; every one received his portion as of seed, which falls not only upon 
the good ground but upon the highway, amongst thorns, and upon rocks, 
that all might be inexcusable before the Redeemer, if they employ not this 
most abundant redemption for their salvation. 

But still, Theotimus, although this most abundant sufficiency of grace is 
thus poured out over all human nature, and although in this we are all equal 
that a rich abundance of benedictions is offered to us all, yet the variety of 
these favours is so great, that one cannot say whether the greatness of all 
these graces in so great a diversity, or the diversity in such greatness, is 
more admirable. For who sees not that the means of salvation amongst 
Christians are greater and more efficacious than amongst barbarians, and 
again that amongst Christians there are people and towns where the pastors 
get more fruit, and are more capable? Now to deny that these exterior 
means were benefits of the divine providence, or to doubt whether they did 
avail to the salvation and perfection of souls, were to be ungrateful to the 
divine goodness, and to belie certain experience, by which we see that 
ordinarily where these exterior helps abound, the interior are more 
efficacious and succeed better. 


In truth, as we see that there are never found two men perfectly 
resembling one another in natural gifts, so are there never found any wholly 
equal in supernatural ones. The angels, as the great S. Augustine and S. 
Thomas assure us, received grace according to the variety of their natural 
conditions; now they are all either of a different species or at least of a 
different condition, since they are distinguished one from another; therefore 
as many angels as there are, so many different graces are there. And though 
grace is not given to men according to their natural conditions, yet the 
divine sweetness rejoicing, and as one would say exulting, in the production 
of graces, infinitely diversifies them, to the end that out of this variety the 
fair enamel of his redemption and mercy may appear: whence the church 
upon the feast of every Confessor and Bishop sings “There was not found 
the like to him.” And as in heaven no one knows the new name, save him 
that receives it,288 because each one of the blessed has his own apart, 
according to the new being of glory which he acquires; similarly on earth 
every one receives a grace so special that all are different. Our Saviour also 
compares his grace to pearls, which as Pliny says are otherwise called 
unities, because each one of them is so singular in its qualities that two of 
them are never found perfectly alike; and as one star differeth from another 
in glory,282 so shall men be different from one another in glory, an evident 
sign that they will have been so in grace. Now this variety in grace, or this 
grace in variety, composes a most sacred beauty and most sweet harmony, 
rejoicing all the holy city of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

But we must be very careful never to make inquiry why the supreme 
wisdom bestows a grace rather upon one than another, nor why it makes its 
favours abound rather in one behalf than another. No, Theotimus, never 
enter into this curiosity, for having all of us sufficiently, yea abundantly, that 
which is requisite to salvation, what reason can any creature living have to 
complain if it please God to bestow his graces more amply upon one than 
another? If one should ask why God made melons larger than strawberries, 
or lilies larger than violets, why the rosemary is not a rose, or why the pink 
is not a marigold, why the peacock is more beautiful than a bat, or why the 
fig is sweet and the lemon acid,—one would laugh at his question, and say: 
poor man, since the beauty of the world requires variety it is necessary there 
should be difference and inequality in things, and that the one should not be 


the other. That is why some things are little, others big, some bitter, others 
sweet, the one more, the other less beautiful. Now it is the same in 
supermatural things. Every one hath his proper gift from God; one after this 
manner, and another after that,222 says the Holy Ghost. It is then an 
impertinence to search out why S. Paul had not the grace of S. Peter, or S. 
Peter that of S. Paul; why S. Antony was not S. Athanasius, or S. 
Athanasius S. Jerome; for one would answer to these inquiries that the 
church is a garden diapered with innumerable flowers; it is necessary then 
they should be of various sizes, various colours, various odours, in fine of 
different perfections. All have their price, their charm and their colour, and 
all of them in the collection of their differences make up a most grateful 
perfection of beauty. 


Chapter VIII 


HOW MUCH GOD DESIRES WE SHOULD LOVE HIM 


Although our Saviour’s redemption is applied to us in as many different 
manners as there are souls, yet still, love is the universal means of salvation 
which mingles with everything, and without which nothing is profitable, as 
we shall show elsewhere. The Cherubim were placed at the gate of the 
earthly paradise with their flaming sword, to teach us that no one shall enter 
into the heavenly paradise who is not pierced through with the sword of 
love. For this cause, Theotimus, the sweet Jesus who bought us with his 
blood, is infinitely desirous that we should love him that we may eternally 
be saved, and desires we may be saved that we may love him eternally, his 
love tending to our salvation and our salvation to his love. Ah! said he: Iam 
come to cast fire on the earth; and what will I but that it be kindled?22+ But 
to set out more to the life the ardour of this desire, he in admirable terms 
requires this love from us. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest 
and the first commandment.222 Good God! Theotimus, how amorous the 
divine heart is of our love. Would it not have sufficed to publish a 
permission giving us leave to love him, as Laban permitted Jacob to love 
his fair Rachel, and to gain her by services? Ah no! he makes a stronger 
declaration of his passionate love of us, and commands us to love him with 
all our power, lest the consideration of his majesty and our misery, which 
make so great a distance and inequality between us, or some other pretext, 
might divert us from his love. In this, Theotimus, he well shows that he did 
not leave in us for nothing the natural inclination to love him, for to the end 
it may not be idle, he urges us by this general commandment to employ it, 
and that this commandment may be effected, he leaves no living man 
without furnishing him abundantly with all means requisite thereto. The 


visible sun touches everything with its vivifying heat, and as the universal 
lover of inferior things, imparts to them the vigour requisite to produce, and 
even so the divine goodness animates all souls and encourages all hearts to 
its love, none being excluded from its heat. Eternal wisdom, says 
Solomon, preacheth abroad, she uttereth her voice in the streets: At the 
head of multitudes she crieth out, in the entrance of the gates of the city she 
uttereth her words, saying: O children, how long will you love childishness, 
and fools covet those things which are hurtful to themselves, and the unwise 
hate knowledge? Turn ye at my reproof: behold I will utter my spirit to you, 
and will show you my words.222 And the same wisdom continues in 
Ezechiel saying: Our iniquities and our sins are upon us, and we pine away 
in them: how then can we live? Say to them: As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
desire not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, 
and live.224 Now to live according to God is to love, and he that loveth not 
abideth in death.222 See now, Theotimus, whether God does not desire we 
should love him! 

But he is not content with announcing thus publicly his extreme desire to 
be loved, so that every one may have a share in his sweet invitation, but he 
goes even from door to door, knocking and protesting that, if any man shall 
hear my voice, and open to me the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me:2%8 that is, he will testify all sorts of good will 
towards him. 

Now what does all this mean, Theotimus, except that God does not only 
give us a simple sufficiency of means to love him, and in loving him to save 
ourselves, but also a rich, ample and magnificent sufficiency, and such as 
ought to be expected from so great a bounty as his. The great Apostle 
speaking to obstinate sinners: Despisest thou, says he, the riches of his 
goodness, and patience, and long-suffering? Knowest thou not that the 
benignity of God leadeth thee to penance? But according to thy hardness 
and impenitent heart, thou treasurest up to thyself wrath, against the day of 
wrath and revelation of the just judgment of God.224 My dear Theotimus, 
God does not therefore employ a simple sufficiency of remedies to convert 
the obstinate, but uses to this end the riches of his goodness. The Apostle, 
as you see, opposes the riches of God’s goodness against the treasures of 
the impenitent heart’s malice, and says that the malicious heart is so rich in 


iniquity that he despises even the riches of the mildness by which God leads 
him to repentance; and mark that the obstinate man not only contemns the 
riches of God’s goodness, but also the riches which lead to penance, riches 
whereof one can scarcely be ignorant. Verily this rich, full and plenteous 
sufficiency of means which God freely bestows upon sinners to love him 
appears almost everywhere in the Scriptures. Behold this divine lover at the 
gate, he does not simply knock, but stands knocking; he calls the 
soul, come, arise, make haste, my love,228 and puts his hand into the lock to 
try whether he cannot open it. If he uttereth his voice in the streets he does 
not simply utter it, but he goes crying out, that is, he continues to cry out. 
When he proclaims that every one must be converted, he thinks he has 
never repeated it sufficiently. Be converted, do penance, return to me, live, 
why dost thou die, O house of Israel?222 In a word this heavenly Saviour 
forgets nothing to show that his mercies are above all his works, that his 
mercy surpasses his judgment, that his redemption is copious, that his love 
is infinite, and, as the Apostle says, that he is rich in mercy, and 
consequently he will have all men to be saved; not willing that any should 
perish, 2 


Chapter IX 


HOW THE ETERNAL LOVE OF GOD PREVENTS OUR 
HEARTS WITH HIS INSPIRATIONS IN ORDER THAT WE 
MAY LOVE HIM 


I have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore have I drawn thee, 
taking pity on thee. And I will build thee again, and thou shalt be built, O 
virgin of Israel.224 These are the words of God, by which he promises that 
the Saviour coming into the world shall establish a new kingdom in his 
Church, which shall be his virgin-spouse, and true spiritual Israelite. 

Now as you see, Theotimus, it was not by the works of justice, which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us,222 by that ancient, yea, 
eternal, charity which moved his divine Providence to draw us unto him. No 
man can come to me except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.222 For 
if the Father had not drawn us we had never come to the Son, our Saviour, 
nor consequently to salvation. 

There are certain birds, Theotimus, which Aristotle 
calls apodes,2% because having extremely short legs, and feeble feet, they 
use them no more than if they had none. And if ever they light upon the 
ground they must remain there, so that they can never take flight again of 
their own power, because having no use of their legs or feet, they have 
therefore no power to move and start themselves into the air: hence they 
remain there motionless, and die, unless some wind, propitious to their 
impotence, sending out its blasts upon the face of the earth, happen to seize 
upon and bear them up, as it does many other things. If this happen, and 
they make use of their wings to correspond with this first start and motion 
which the wind gives them, it also continues its assistance to them, bringing 
them by little and little into flight. 


Theotimus, the angels are like to those birds, which for their beauty and 
rarity are called birds-of-paradise, never seen on earth but dead. For those 
heavenly spirits had no sooner forsaken divine love to attach themselves to 
self-love, than suddenly they fell as dead, buried in hell, seeing that the 
same effect which death has on men, separating them everlastingly from 
this mortal life, the same had the angels’ fall on them, excluding them for 
ever from eternal life. But we mortals rather resemble apodes: for if it 
chance that we, quitting the air of holy divine love, fall upon earth and 
adhere to creatures, which we do as often as we offend God, we die indeed, 
yet not so absolute a death but that there remains in us a little movement, 
besides our legs and feet, namely, some weak affections, which enable us to 
make some essays of love, though so weakly, that in truth we are impotent 
of ourselves to detach our hearts from sin, or start ourselves again in the 
flight of sacred love, which, wretches that we are, we have perfidiously and 
voluntarily forsaken. 

And truly we should well deserve to remain abandoned of God, when 
with this disloyalty we have thus abandoned him. But his eternal charity 
does not often permit his justice to use this chastisement, but rather, 
exciting his compassion, it provokes him to reclaim us from our misery, 
which he does by sending us the favourable wind of his most holy 
inspirations, which, blowing upon our hearts with a gentle violence, seizes 
and moves them, raising our thoughts, and moving our affections into the 
air of divine love. 

Now this first stirring or motion which God causes in our hearts to incite 
them to their own good, is effected indeed in us but not by us; for it comes 
unexpectedly, before we have either thought of it or been able to think of 
it, seeing we are not sufficient to think anything towards our salvation of 
ourselves as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God,222 who did not 
only love us before we were, but also to the end we might be, and might be 
saints. For which cause he prevents us with the blessings of his fatherly 
Sweetness, and excites our souls, in order to bring them to holy repentance 
and conversion. See, I pray you, Theotimus, the prince of the Apostles, 
stupefied with sin in the sad night of his Master’s passion; he no more 
thought of sorrowing for his sin, than though he had never known his 
heavenly Saviour. And as a miserable apode fallen to earth, he would never 


have been raised, had not the cock, as an instrument of divine providence, 
struck his ears with its voice, at the same instant in which his sweet 
Redeemer casting upon him a gracious look, like a dart of love, transpierced 
that heart of stone, which afterwards sent forth water in such abundance, 
like the ancient rock smitten by Moses in the desert. But look again and see 
this holy Apostle sleeping in Herod’s prison, bound with two chains: he is 
there in quality of a martyr, and nevertheless he represents the poor man 
who sleeps amid sin, prisoner and slave to Satan. Alas! who will deliver 
him? The angel descends from heaven, and striking the great Saint Peter, 
the prisoner, upon the side, awakens him, saying: Arise quickly! So the 
inspiration comes from heaven like an angel, and striking upon the poor 
sinner’s heart, stirs him up to rise from his iniquity. Is it not true then, my 
dear Theotimus, that this first emotion and shock which the soul perceives, 
when God, preventing it with love, awakens it and excites it to forsake sin 
and return unto him and not only this shock, but also the whole awakening, 
is done in us, and for us, but not by us? We are awake, but have not 
awakened of ourselves, it is the inspiration which has awakened us, and to 
awaken us has shaken and moved us. I slept, says that devout 
spouse, but my beloved, who is my heart, watched.Ah! see that it is he who 
awakens me, calling me by the name of our loves, and I know well by his 
voice that it is he. It is unawares and unexpectedly that God calls and 
awakens us by his holy inspiration, and in this beginning of grace we do 
nothing but feel the touch which God gives, in us, as S. Bernard says, but 
without us. 


Chapter X 


HOW WE OFTENTIMES REPULSE THE INSPIRATION AND 
REFUSE TO LOVE GOD 


Wo to thee, Corozain, wo to thee, Bethsaida: for if in Tyre and Sidon had 
been wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, they had long 
ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes.222 Such is the word of Our 
Saviour. Hark I pray you, Theotimus, how the inhabitants of Corozain and 
Bethsaida, instructed in the true religion, and having received favours so 
great that they would effectually have converted the pagans themselves, 
remained nevertheless obstinate, and never willed to use them, rejecting this 
holy light by an incomparable rebellion. Certainly at the day of judgment 
the Ninivites and the Queen of Saba will rise up against the Jews, and will 
convict them as worthy of damnation: because, as to the Ninivites, though 
idolators and barbarians, at the voice of Jonas they were converted and did 
penance; and as to the Queen of Saba, she, though engaged in the affairs of 
a kingdom, yet having heard the renown of Solomon’s wisdom, forsook all, 
to go and hear him. Yet the Jews, hearing with their ears the heavenly 
wisdom of the true Solomon, the Saviour of the world; seeing with their 
eyes his miracles; touching with their hands his virtues and benefits; ceased 
not for all that to be hardened, and to resist the grace which was proffered 
them. See then again, Theotimus, how they who had less attractions are 
brought to penance, and those who had more remain obdurate: those who 
have less occasion to come, come to the school of wisdom, and those who 
have more, stay in their folly. 

Thus will be made the judgment of comparison, as all doctors have 
remarked, which can have no foundation save in this, that notwithstanding 
some have had as many calls as others have, or more, they will have denied 
consent to God’s mercy, whereas others, assisted with the like, yea even 


lesser helps, will have followed the inspiration, betaking themselves to holy 
penance. For how could one otherwise reasonably reproach the impenitent 
with their impenitence, in comparison with such as are converted? 

Certainly Our Saviour clearly shows, and all Christians in simplicity 
understand, that in this just judgment the Jews shall be condemned in 
comparison with the Ninivites, because those have had many favours and 
yet no love, much assistance and no repentance, these less favour and more 
love, less assistance and much penitence. 

The great S. Augustine throws a great light on this reasoning, by his own 
arguments in Book XII. of the ‘City of God,’ Chapters vi., vii., viii., ix. For 
though he refers particularly to the angels, still he likens men to them in this 
point. 

Now, after having taken, in the sixth chapter, two men, entirely equal in 
goodness and in all things, attacked by the same temptation, he presupposes 
that one resists, the other gives way to the enemy; then in the ninth chapter, 
having proved that all the angels were created in charity, stating further as 
probable that grace and charity were equal in them all, he asks how it came 
to pass that some of them persevered, and made progress in goodness even 
to the attaining of glory, while others forsook good to embrace evil unto 
damnation, and he answers that no other answer can be rendered, than that 
the one company persevered by the grace of their Creator in the chaste love 
which they received in their creation, the other, having been good, made 
themselves bad by their own sole will. 

But if it is true, as S. Thomas extremely well proves, that grace was 
different in the angels in proportion and according to their natural gifts, the 
Seraphim must have had a grace incomparably more excellent than the 
simple angels of the last order. How then did it happen that some of the 
Seraphim, yea even the first of all, according to the common and most 
probable opinion of the ancients, fell, while an innumerable multitude of 
other angels, inferior in nature and grace, excellently and courageously 
persevered? How came it to pass that Lucifer, so excellent by nature and so 
superexcellent by grace, fell, while so many angels with less advantages 
remained upright in their fidelity? Truly those who persevered ought to 
render all the praise thereof to God, who of his mercy created and 
maintained them good. But to whom can Lucifer and all his crew ascribe 
their fall, if not, as S. Augustine says, to their own will, which by their 


liberty divorced them from God’s grace that had so sweetly prevented 
them? How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, who didst rise in the 
morning ?222 Who didst come out into this invisible world clothed with 
original charity as with the beginning of the brightness of a fair day, which 
was to increase unto the mid-day of eternal glory? Grace did not fail thee, 
for thou hadst it, like thy nature, the most excellent of all, but thou wast 
wanting to grace. God did not deprive thee of the operation of his love, but 
thou didst deprive his love of thy co-operation. God would never have 
rejected thee if thou hadst not rejected his love. O all-good God! thou dost 
not forsake unless forsaken, thou never takest away thy gifts till we take 
away our hearts. 

We rob God of his right if we attribute to ourselves the glory of our 
salvation, but we dishonour his mercy if we say he failed us. If we do not 
confess his benefits we wrong his liberality, but we blaspheme his goodness 
if we deny that he has assisted and succoured us. In fine, God cries loud and 
clear in our ears: Destruction is thy own, O Israel: thy help is only in me.228 


Chapter XI 


THAT IT IS NO FAULT OF THE DIVINE GOODNESS IF WE 
HAVE NOT A MOST EXCELLENT LOVE 


O God! Theotimus, if we received divine inspirations to the full extent of 
their virtue, in how short a time should we make a great progress in 
sanctity? Be the fountain ever so copious, its streams enter not into a garden 
according to their plenty, but according to the littleness or greatness of the 
channel by which they are conducted thither. Although the Holy Ghost, as a 
spring of living water, flows up to every part of our heart to spread his 
graces in it, yet as he will not have them enter without the free consent of 
our will, he will only pour them out according to his good pleasure and our 
own disposition and cooperation, as the Holy Council says, which also, by 
reason, as I suppose, of the correspondence between our consent and grace, 
calls the reception thereof a voluntary reception. 

In this sense S. Paul exhorts us not to receive God’s grace in vain.222 For 
as a sick man, who having received a draught in his hand did not take it into 
his stomach, would truly have received the potion, yet without receiving it, 
that is, he would have received it in a useless and fruitless way, so we 
receive the grace of God in vain, when we receive it at the gate of our heart, 
and not within the consent of our heart; for so we receive it without 
receiving it, that is, we receive it without fruit, since it is nothing to feel the 
inspiration without consenting unto it. And as the sick man who had the 
potion given into his hand, if he took it not wholly but only partly, would 
also have the operation thereof in part only, and not wholly,—so when God 
sends a great and mighty inspiration to move us to embrace his holy love, if 
we consent not according to its whole extent it will but profit us in the same 
measure. It happens that being inspired to do much we consent not to the 
whole inspiration but only to some part thereof, as did those good people in 


the Gospel, who upon the inspiration which Our Lord gave them to follow 
him wished to make reservations, the one to go first and bury his father, the 
other to go to take leave of his people. 

As long as the poor widow had empty vessels, the oil which Eliseus had 
by prayer miraculously multiplied never left off running, but when she had 
no more vessels to receive it, it ceased to flow. In the same measure in 
which our heart dilates itself, or rather in the measure in which it permits 
itself to be enlarged and dilated, keeping itself empty by the simple fact of 
not refusing consent to the divine mercy, this ever pours forth and 
ceaselessly spreads its sacred inspirations, which ever increase and make us 
increase more and more in heavenly love; but when there is no more room, 
that is, when we no longer give consent, it stops. 

How comes it then that we are not so advanced in the love of God as S. 
Augustine, S. Francis, S. Catharine of Genoa or S. Frances? Theotimus, it is 
because God has not given us the grace. But why has he not given us the 
grace? Because we did not correspond with his inspirations as we should 
have done. And why did we not correspond? Because being free we have 
herein abused our liberty. But why did we abuse our liberty? Ah! 
Theotimus, we must stop there, for, as S. Augustine says, the depravation of 
our will proceeds from no cause, but from some deficiency in the agent 
(cause) who commits the sin. And we must not expect to be able to give a 
reason of the fault which occurs in sin, because the fault would not be a sin 
if it was not without reason. 

The devout Brother Rufinus upon a certain vision which he had of the 
glory which the great S. Francis would attain unto by his humility, asked 
him this question: My dear father, I beseech you, tell me truly what opinion 
you have of yourself? The Saint answered: Verily I hold myself to be the 
greatest sinner in the world, and the one who serves Our Lord least. But, 
Brother Rufinus replied, how can you say this in truth and conscience, 
seeing that many others, as we manifestly see, commit many great sins from 
which, God be thanked, you are exempt. To which S. Francis answered: If 
God had favoured those others of whom you speak with as great mercy as 
he has favoured me, I am certain, be they ever so bad now, they would have 
acknowledged God’s gifts far better than I do, and would serve him much 
better than I do, and if my God abandoned me I should commit more 
wickedness than any one else. 


You see, Theotimus, the opinion of this man, who indeed was scarcely 
man, but a seraph upon earth. I know it was humility that moved him to 
speak thus of himself, yet nevertheless he believed for a certain truth that an 
equal grace granted by an equal mercy might be more faithfully employed 
by one sinner than by anothor. Now I hold for an oracle the sentiment of 
this great doctor in the science of the saints, who, brought up in the school 
of the Crucifix, breathed nothing but the divine inspirations. And this 
maxim has been praised and repeated by all the most devout who have 
followed him, many of whom are of opinion that the great Apostle S. Paul 
said in the same sense that he was the chief of all sinners.=12 

The Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa of Jesus, also, in good truth, a quite 
angelic virgin, speaking of the prayer of quiet, says these words:—“There 
are divers souls who come up to this perfection, but those who pass beyond 
are a very small number: I know not the cause of it, certainly the fault is not 
on God’s side, for since his divine majesty aids us and gives us the grace to 
arrive at this point, I believe that he would not fail to give us still more if it 
were not for our fault, and the impediment which we on our part place.” Let 
us therefore, Theotimus, be attentive to advance in the love which we owe 
to God, for that which he bears us will never fail us. 


Chapter XII 


THAT DIVINE INSPIRATIONS LEAVE US IN FULL LIBERTY 
TO FOLLOW OR REPULSE THEM 


I will not here speak, my dear Theotimus, of those miraculous graces which 
have almost in an instant transformed wolves into shepherds, rocks into 
waters, persecutors into preachers. I leave on one side those all-powerful 
vocations, and holily violent attractions by which God has brought some 
elect souls from the extremity of vice to the extremity of grace, working as 
it were in them a certain moral and spiritual transubstantiation: as it 
happened to the great Apostle, who of Saul, vessel of persecution, became 
suddenly Paul, vessel of election.2“ We must give a particular rank to those 
privileged souls in regard of whom it pleased God to make not the mere 
outflowing, but the inundation—to exercise, if one may so say, not the 
simple liberality and effusion, but the prodigality and profusion of his love. 
The divine justice chastises us in this world with punishments which, as 
they are ordinary, so they remain almost always unknown and 
imperceptible; sometimes, however, he sends out deluges and abysses of 
punishments, to make known and dreaded the severity of his indignation. In 
like manner his mercy ordinarily converts and graces souls so sweetly, 
gently and delicately, that its movement is scarcely perceived; and yet it 
happens sometimes that this sovereign goodness, overflowing its ordinary 
banks (as a flood swollen and overcharged with the abundance of waters 
and breaking out over the plain) makes an outpouring of his graces so 
impetuous, though loving, that in a moment he steeps and covers the whole 
soul with benedictions, in order that the riches of his love may appear, and 
that as his justice proceeds commonly by the ordinary way and sometimes 
by the extraordinary, so his mercy may exercise liberality upon the common 
sort of men in the ordinary way, and on some also by extraordinary ways. 


But what are then the ordinary cords whereby the divine providence is 
accustomed to draw our hearts to his love? Such truly as he himself marks, 
describing the means which he used to draw the people of Israel out of 
Egypt, and out of the desert, unto the land of promise. I will draw 
them, says he by Osee, with the cords of Adam, with the bands of 
love,2!2 and of friendship. Doubtless, Theotimus, we are not drawn to God 
by iron chains, as bulls and wild oxen, but by enticements, sweet 
attractions, and holy inspirations, which, in a word, are the cords of Adam, 
and of humanity, that is, proportionate and adapted to the human heart, to 
which liberty is natural. The band of the human will is delight and pleasure. 
We show nuts to a child, says S. Augustine, and he is drawn by his love, he 
is drawn by the cords, not of the body, but of the heart. Mark then how the 
Eternal Father draws us: while teaching, he delights us, not imposing upon 
us any necessity; he casts into our hearts delectations and spiritual pleasures 
as sacred baits, by which he sweetly draws us to take and taste the 
sweetness of his doctrine. 

In this way then, dearest Theotimus, our free-will is in no way forced or 
necessitated by grace, but notwithstanding the all-powerful force of God’s 
merciful hand, which touches, surrounds and ties the soul with such a 
number of inspirations, invitations and attractions, this human will remains 
perfectly free, enfranchised and exempt from every sort of constraint and 
necessity. Grace is so gracious, and so graciously seizes our hearts to draw 
them, that she noways offends the liberty of our will; she touches 
powerfully but yet so delicately the springs of our spirit that our free will 
suffers no violence from it. Grace has power, not to force but to entice the 
heart; she has a holy violence not to violate our liberty but to make it full of 
love; she acts strongly, yet so sweetly that our will is not overwhelmed by 
so powerful an action; she presses us but does not oppress our liberty; so 
that under the very action of her power, we can consent to or resist her 
movements as we list. But what is as admirable as it is veritable is, that 
when our will follows the attractions and consents to the divine movement, 
she follows as freely as she resists freely when she does resist, although the 
consent to grace depends much more on grace than on the will, while the 
resistance to grace depends upon the will only. So sweet is God’s hand in 
the handling of our hearts! So dexterous is it in communicating unto us its 


strength without depriving us of liberty, and in imparting unto us the motion 
of its power without hindering that of our will! He adjusts his power to his 
Sweetness in such sort, that as in what regards good his might sweetly gives 
us the power, so his sweetness mightily maintains the freedom of the will. If 
thou didst know the gift of God, said our Saviour to the Samaritan 
woman, and who he is that saith to thee, give me to drink; thou perhaps 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would have given thee living 
water.2/3 Note, I pray you, Theotimus, Our Saviour’s manner of speaking of 
his attractions. If thou didst know, he means, the gift of God, thou wouldst 
without doubt be moved and attracted to ask the water of eternal life, 
and perhaps thou wouldst ask it. As though he said: Thou wouldst have 
power and wouldst be provoked to ask, yet in no wise be forced or 
constrained; but only perhaps thou wouldst have asked, for thy liberty 
would remain to ask it or not to ask it. Such are our Saviour’s words 
according to the ordinary edition, and according to S. Augustine upon S. 
John. 

To conclude, if any one should say that our free-will does not co-operate 
in consenting to the grace with which God prevents it, or that it could not 
reject and deny consent thereto, he would contradict the whole Scripture, all 
the ancient Fathers, and experience, and would be excommunicated by the 
sacred Council of Trent. But when it is said that we have power to reject the 
divine inspirations and motions, it is of course not meant that we can hinder 
God from inspiring us or touching our hearts, for as I have already said, that 
is done in us and yet without us. These are favours which God bestows 
upon us before we have thought of them, he awakens us when we sleep, and 
consequently we find ourselves awake before we have thought of it; but it is 
in our power to rise, or not to rise, and though he has awakened us without 
us, he will not raise us without us. Now not to rise, and to go to sleep again, 
is to resist the call, seeing we are called only to the end we should rise. We 
cannot hinder the inspiration from taking us, or consequently from setting 
us in motion, but if as it drives us forwards we repulse it by not yielding 
ourselves to its motion, we then make resistance. So the wind, having 
seized upon and raised our apodes, will not bear them very far unless they 
display their wings and co-operate, raising themselves aloft and flying in 
the air, into which they have been lifted. If, on the contrary, allured may be 


by some verdure they see upon the ground, or benumbed by their stay there, 
in lieu of seconding the wind they keep their wings folded and cast 
themselves again upon the earth, they have received indeed the motion of 
the wind, but in vain, since they did not help themselves thereby. 
Theotimus, inspirations prevent us, and even before they are thought of 
make themselves felt, but after we have felt them it is ours either to consent 
to them so as to second and follow their attractions, or else to dissent and 
repulse them. They make themselves felt by us without us, but they do not 
make us consent without us. 


Chapter XIII 


OF THE FIRST SENTIMENTS OF LOVE WHICH DIVINE 
INSPIRATIONS CAUSE IN THE SOUL BEFORE SHE HAS 
FAITH 


The wind that raises the apodes blows first upon their feathers, as the parts 
most light and most susceptible of its agitation, by which it gives the 
beginning of motion to their wings, extending and displaying them in such 
sort that they give a hold by which to seize the bird and waft it into the air. 
And if they, thus raised, do contribute the motion of their wings to that of 
the wind, the same wind that took them will still aid them more and more to 
fly with ease. Even so, my dear Theotimus, when the inspiration, as a 
sacred gale, comes to blow us forward into the air of holy love, it first takes 
our will, and by the sentiment of some heavenly delectation it moves it, 
extending and unfolding the natural inclination which the will has to good, 
so that this same inclination serves as a hold by which to seize our spirit. 
And all this, as I have said, is done in us without us, for it is the divine 
favour that prevents us in this sort. But if our will thus holily prevented, 
perceiving the wings of her inclination moved, displayed, extended, stirred, 
and agitated, by this heavenly wind, contributes, be it never so little, its 
consent—Ah! how happy it is, Theotimus. The same favourable inspiration 
which has seized us, mingling its action with our consent, animating our 
feeble motions with its vigour, and vivifying our weak cooperation by the 
power of its operation, will aid, conduct, and accompany us, from love to 
love, even unto the act of most holy faith requisite for our conversion. 

True God! Theotimus, what a consolation it is to consider the secret 
method by which the Holy Ghost pours into our hearts the first rays and 
feelings of his light and vital heat! O Jesus! how delightful a pleasure it is to 
see celestial love, which is the sun of virtues, as little by little with a 


progress which insensibly becomes sensible, it displays its light upon a 
soul, and stops not till it has it all covered with the splendour of its 
presence, giving it at last the perfect beauty of love’s day! O how cheerful, 
beautiful, sweet and agreeable this daybreak is! Nevertheless true it is that 
break of day is either not day, or if it be day, it is but a beginning day, a 
rising of the day, and rather the infancy of the day than the day itself. In like 
manner without doubt these motions of love which forerun the act of faith 
required for our justification are either not love properly speaking, or but a 
beginning and imperfect love. They are the first verdant buds which the 
soul, warmed with the heavenly sun, begins, as a mystical tree, to put forth 
in springtime, rather presages of fruit than fruit itself. 

S. Pachomius then a young soldier and without knowledge of God, 
enrolled under the colours of the army which Constantine had levied against 
the tyrant Maxentius, came, with the troop to which he belonged, to lodge 
nigh a little town not far distant from Thebes, where he, and indeed the 
whole army, were in extreme want of victuals. The inhabitants of the little 
town having understood this, being by good fortune of the faithful of Jesus 
Christ, and consequently friendly and charitable to their neighbours, 
immediately succoured the soldiers in their necessities, but with such care, 
courtesy and love, that Pachomius was struck with admiration thereat, and 
asking what nation it was that was so good, amiable and gracious, it was 
answered him that they were Christians; and inquiring again what law and 
manner of life were theirs, he learned that they believed in Jesus Christ the 
only Son of God, and did good to all sorts of people, with a firm hope of 
receiving from God himself an ample recompense. Alas! Theotimus, the 
poor Pachomius, though of a good natural disposition, was as yet asleep in 
the bed of his infidelity, and behold how upon a sudden God was present at 
the gate of his heart, and by the good example of these Christians, as by a 
Sweet voice, he calls him, awakens him, and gives him the first feelings of 
the vital heat of his love. For scarcely had he heard, as I have said, of the 
sweet law of Our Saviour, than, all filled with a new light and interior 
consolation, having retired apart, and mused for a space, he lifted up his 
hands towards heaven, and with a profound sigh he said: Lord God, who 
hast made heaven and earth, if thou deign to cast thine eyes upon my 
baseness and misery, and to give me the knowledge of thy divinity, I 
promise to serve thee, and obey thy commandments all the days of my life! 


After this prayer and promise, the love of the true good and of piety so 
increased in him, that he ceased not to practise a thousand thousand acts of 
virtue. 

Methinks I see in this example a nightingale which, awaking at the peep 
of day, begins to stir, and to stretch itself, unfold its plumes, skip from 
branch to branch in its grove, and little by little warble out its delicious 
wood-music. For did you not note, how the good example of the charitable 
Christians excited and awakened with a sudden start the blessed 
Pachomius? Truly this astonished admiration he had was nothing else than 
his awakening, in which God touched him, as the sun touches the earth, 
with a ray of his brightness, which filled him with a great feeling of 
spiritual pleasure. For which cause Pachomius shakes himself loose from 
distractions, to the end he may with more attention and facility gather 
together and relish the grace he has received, withdrawing himself to think 
thereupon. Then he extends his heart and hands towards heaven, whither the 
inspiration is drawing him, and beginning to display the wings of his 
affections, flying between diffidence of himself, and confidence in God, he 
entones in a humbly amorous air the canticle of his conversion. He first 
testifies that he already knows one only God Creator of heaven and earth: 
but withal he knows that he does not yet know him sufficiently to serve him 
as he ought, and therefore he petitions that a more perfect knowledge may 
be imparted to him, that thereby he may come to the perfect service of his 
divine majesty. 

Behold, therefore, I pray you, Theotimus, how gently God moves, 
strengthening by little and little the grace of his inspiration in consenting 
hearts, drawing them after him, as it were step by step, upon this Jacob’s 
ladder. But what are his drawings? The first, by which he prevents and 
awakens us, is done by him in us and without our action; all the others are 
also done by him and in us, but not without our action. Draw me: says the 
sacred spouse, we will run after thee to the odour of thy ointments,24 that 
is, begin thou first: I cannot awake of myself, I cannot move unless thou 
move me; but when thou shalt once have given motion, then, O dear spouse 
of my heart, we run, we two, thou runnest before me drawing me ever 
forward, and, as for me, I will follow thee in thy course consenting to thy 
drawing. But let no one think that thou draggest me after thee like a forced 


slave, or a lifeless wagon. Ah! no, thou drawest me by the odour of thy 
ointments; though I follow thee, it is not that thou trailest me but that thou 
enticest me; thy drawing is mighty, but not violent, since its whole force lies 
in its sweetness. Perfumes have no other force to draw men to follow them 
than their sweetness, and sweetness—how could it draw but sweetly and 
delightfully? 


Chapter XIV 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF DIVINE LOVE WHICH IS HAD BY 
FAITH 


When God gives us faith he enters into our soul and speaks to our spirit, not 
by manner of discourse, but by way of inspiration, proposing in so sweet a 
manner unto the understanding that which ought to be believed, that the will 
receives therefrom a great complacency, so great indeed that it moves the 
understanding to consent and yield to truth without any doubt or distrust, 
and here lies the marvel: for God proposes the mysteries of faith to our 
souls amidst obscurities and darkness, in such sort that we do not see the 
truths but we only half-see them.2!° It is like what happens sometimes when 
the face of the earth is covered with mist so that we cannot see the sun, but 
only see a little more brightness in the direction where he is. Then, as one 
would say, we see it without seeing it; because on the one hand we see it not 
so well that we can truly say we see it, yet again we see it not so little that 
we Can Say we do not see it; and this is what we call half-seeing. And yet, 
when this obscure light of faith has entered our spirit, not by force of 
reasoning or show of argument, but solely by the sweetness of its presence, 
it makes the understanding believe and obey it with so much authority that 
the certitude it gives us of the truth surpasses all other certitudes, and keeps 
the understanding and all its workings in such subjection that they get no 
hearing in comparison with it. 

May I, Theotimus, have leave to say this? Faith is the chief beloved of 
our understanding, and may justly speak to human sciences which boast 
that they are more evident and clear than she, as did the sacred spouse to the 
other shepherdesses. I am black but beautiful,242—O human reasonings, O 
acquired knowledge! I am black, for I am amidst the obscurities of simple 
revelation, which have no apparent evidence, and which make me 


look black, putting me well-nigh out of knowledge: yet I am beautiful in 
myself by reason of my infinite certainty; and if mortal eyes could behold 
me such as I am by nature they would find me all fair. And must it not 
necessarily follow that in effect I am infinitely to be loved, since the 
gloomy darkness and thick mists, amid which I am—not seen but only half- 
seen cannot hinder me from being so dearly loved, that the soul, prizing me 
above all, cleaving the crowd of all other knowledges, makes them all give 
place to me and receives me as his queen, placing me on the highest throne 
in his palace, from whence I give the law to all sciences, and keep all 
argument and all human sense under? Yea, verily, Theotimus, even as the 
commanders of the army of Israel taking off their garments, put them 
together and made a royal throne of them, on which they placed Jehu, and 
said: Jehu is king:2¥4 so on the arrival of faith, the understanding puts off all 
discourse and arguments, and laying them undemeath faith, makes her sit 
upon them, acknowledging her as Queen, and with great joy cries out: Long 
live faith! 

Pious discourses and arguments, the miracles and other advantages of the 
Christian religion, make it extremely credible and knowable, but faith alone 
makes it believed and acknowledged, enamouring men with the beauty of 
its truth, and making them believe the truth of its beauty, by means of the 
sweetness faith pours into their wills, and the certitude which it gives to 
their understanding. The Jews saw the miracles and heard the marvellous 
teachings of Our Saviour, but being indisposed to receive faith, that is, their 
will not being susceptible of the gentle sweetness of faith, on account of the 
bitterness and malice with which they were filled, they persisted in their 
infidelity. They perceived the force of the argument, but they relished not 
the sweetness of the conclusion, and therefore did not acquiesce in its truth. 
But the act of faith consists in this very acquiescence of our spirit, which 
having received the grateful light of truth, accepts it by means of a sweet, 
yet powerful and solid assurance and certitude which it finds in the 
authority of the revelation which has been made to her. 

You have heard, Theotimus, that in general councils there are great 
disputations and inquiries made about truth by discourse, reasons and 
theological arguments, but the matters being discussed, the Fathers, that is, 
the bishops, and especially the Pope who is the chief of the bishops, 


conclude, resolve and determine; and the determination being once 
pronounced, every one fully accepts it and acquiesces in it, not in 
consideration of the reasons alleged in the preceding discussion and 
inquisition, but in virtue of the authority of the Holy Ghost, who, presiding 
invisibly in councils, has judged, determined and concluded, by the mouth 
of his servants whom he has established pastors of Christianity. The 
inquisition then and the disputation are made in the priests’ court by the 
doctors, but the resolution and acquiescence are formed in the sanctuary, 
where the Holy Ghost who animates the body of his Church, speaks by the 
mouth of its chiefs, as Our Lord has promised. In like manner the ostrich 
lays her eggs upon the sands of Libya, but the sun alone hatches her young 
ones; and doctors by their inquiry and discourse propose truth, but only the 
beams of the sun of justice give certainty and acquiescence. To conclude 
then, Theotimus, this assurance which man’s reason finds in things revealed 
and in the mysteries of faith, begins by an amorous sentiment of 
complacency which the will receives from the beauty and sweetness of the 
proposed truth; so that faith includes a beginning of love, which the heart 
feels towards divine things. 


Chapter XV 


OF THE GREAT SENTIMENT OF LOVE WHICH WE 
RECEIVE BY HOLY HOPE 


As when exposed to the rays of the sun at mid-day, we hardly see the 
brightness before we suddenly feel the heat; so the light of faith has no 
sooner spread the splendour of its truths in our understanding, but 
immediately our will feels the holy heat of heavenly love. Faith makes us 
know by an infallible certitude that God is, that he is infinite in goodness, 
that he can communicate himself unto us, and not only that he can, but that 
he will; so that by an ineffable sweetness he has provided us with all things 
requisite to obtain the happiness of immortal glory. Now we have a natural 
inclination to the sovereign good, by reason of which our heart is touched 
with a certain inward anxious desire and continual uneasiness, not being 
able in any way to quiet itself, or to cease to testify that its perfect 
satisfaction and solid contentment are wanting to it. But when holy faith has 
represented to our understanding this lovely object of our natural 
inclination,—Oh! Theotimus, what joy! what pleasure! how our whole soul 
is thrilled, and, all amazed at the sight of so excellent a beauty, it cries out 
with love: Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, behold thou art fair!2!8 

Eliezer sought a wife for the son of his master Abraham; how could he 
tell whether he should find her beautiful and gracious as he desired? But 
when he had found her at the fountain, and saw her so excellent in beauty 
and so perfect in sweetness, and especially when he had obtained her, he 
adored God, and blessed him with thanksgiving, full of incomparable joy. 
Man’s heart tends to God by its natural inclination, without fully knowing 
what he is; but when it finds him at the fountain of faith, and sees him so 
good, so lovely, so sweet and gracious to all, and so ready to give himself, 
as the sovereign good, to all who desire him,—O God! what delight! and 


what sacred movements in the soul, to unite itself for ever to this goodness 
so sovereignty amiable! I have found, says the soul thus inspired, I have at 
last found that which my heart desired, and now I am at rest. And as Jacob, 
having seen the fair Rachel, after he had holily kissed her, melted into tears 
of sweetness for the happiness he experienced in so desirable a meeting, so 
our poor heart, having found God, and received of him the first kiss, the 
kiss of holy faith, it dissolves forthwith in sweetness of love for the infinite 
good which it presently discovers in that sovereign beauty. 

We sometimes experience in ourselves a certain joyousness which comes 
as it were unexpectedly, without any apparent reason, and this is often a 
presage of some greater joy; whence many are of opinion that our good 
angels, foreseeing the good which is coming unto us, give us by this means 
a foretaste thereof, as on the contrary they give us certain fears and terrors 
amidst dangers we are not aware of, to make us invoke God’s assistance 
and stand upon our guard. Now when the presaged good arrives, we receive 
it with open arms, and reflecting upon the joyousness we formerly felt 
without knowing its cause, we only then begin to perceive that it was a 
forerunner of the happiness we now enjoy. Even so, my dear Theotimus, 
our heart having had for so long a time an inclination to its sovereign good, 
knew not to what end this motion tended: but so soon as faith has shown it, 
then man clearly discerns that this was what his soul coveted, his 
understanding sought, and his inclination tended towards. Certainly, 
whether we wish or wish not, our soul tends towards the sovereign good. 
But what is this sovereign good? We are like those good Athenians who 
sacrificed unto the true God, although he was unknown to them, till the 
great S. Paul taught them the knowledge of him. For so our heart, by a deep 
and secret instinct, in all its actions tends towards, and aims at, felicity, 
seeking it here and there, as it were groping, without knowing where it 
resides, or in what it consists, till faith shows and describes the infinite 
marvels thereof. But then, having found the treasure it sought for,—ah! 
what a Satisfaction to this poor human heart! What joy, what complacency 
of love! O I have met with him, whom my heart sought for without 
knowing him! O how little I knew whither my aims tended, when nothing 
contented me of all I aimed at, because, in fact, I knew not what I was 
aiming at. I was seeking to love and knew not what to love, and therefore 
my intention not finding its true love, my love remained ever in a true but 


ignorant intention. I had indeed sufficient foretaste of love to make me seek, 
but not sufficient knowledge of the goodness I had to love, to actually 
practise love. 


Chapter XVI 


HOW LOVE IS PRACTISED IN HOPE 


Man’s understanding then, being property applied to the consideration of 
that which faith represents to it touching its sovereign good, the will 
instantly conceives an extreme complacency in this divine object, which, as 
yet absent, begets an ardent desire of its presence, whence the soul holily 
cries out: Let him kiss me with the kiss of his mouth.2!2 My soul panteth 
after thee, O God.222 

And as the unhooded falcon having her prey in view suddenly launches 
herself upon the wing, and if held in her leash struggles upon the hand with 
extreme ardour; so faith, having drawn the veil of ignorance, and made us 
see our sovereign good, whom nevertheless we cannot yet possess, detained 
by the condition of this mortal life.——Ah! Theotimus, we then desire it in 
such sort that, as the hart panteth after the fountains of waters; so my soul 
panteth after thee, O God! My soul hath thirsted after the strong living 
God; when shall I come and appear before the face of God ?22+ 

This desire is just, Theotimus, for who would not desire so desirable a 
good? But it would be a useless desire, and would be but a continual 
torment to our heart if we had not assurance that we should at length satiate 
it. He who on account of the delay of this happiness, protests that his tears 
were his ordinary bread day and night, so long as his God was absent, and 
his enemies demanded: where is thy God?222—Alas! what would he have 
done if he had not had some hope of one day enjoying this good, after 
which he sighed. The divine spouse goes weeping and languishing with 
love,222 because she does not at once find the well-beloved she is searching 
for. The love of the well-beloved had bred in her a desire, that desire begot 
an ardour to pursue it, and that ardour caused in her a languishing which 
would have consumed and annihilated her poor heart, unless she had hoped 





at length to meet with what she sought after. So then, lest the unrest and 
dolorous languor which the efforts of desiring love cause in our souls 
should make us fail in courage or reduce us to despair, the same sovereign 
good which moves in us so vehement a desire, also by a thousand thousand 
promises made in his Word and his inspirations, gives us assurance, that we 
may with ease obtain it, provided always that we will to employ the means 
which he has prepared for use and offers us to this effect. 

Now these divine promises and assurances, by a particular marvel, 
increase the cause of our disquiet, and yet, while they increase the cause, 
they undo and destroy the effects. Yea, verily, Theotimus; for the assurance 
which God gives us that paradise is ours, infinitely strengthens the desire 
we have to enjoy it, and yet weakens, yea altogether destroys, the trouble 
and disquiet which this desire brought unto us; so that our hearts by the 
promises which the divine goodness has made us, remain quite calmed, and 
this calm is the root of the most holy virtue which we call hope. For the 
will, assured by faith that she has power to enjoy the sovereign good by 
using the means appointed, makes two great acts of virtue: by the one she 
expects from God the fruition of his sovereign goodness, by the other she 
aspires to that holy fruition. 

And indeed, Theotimus, between hoping and aspiring (esperer et aspirer) 
there is but this difference, that we hope for those things which we expect to 
get by another’s assistance, and we aspire unto those things which we think 
to reach by means that lie in our own power. And since we attain the 
fruition of our sovereign good, which is God, by his favour, grace and 
mercy, and yet the same mercy will have us co-operate with his favour, by 
contributing the weakness of our consent to the strength of his grace; our 
hope is thence in some sort mingled with aspiring, so that we do not 
altogether hope without aspiring, nor do we ever aspire without entirely 
hoping. Hope then keeps ever the principal place, as being founded upon 
divine grace, without which, as we cannot even so much as think of our 
sovereign good in the way required to reach it, so can we never without this 
grace aspire towards our sovereign God in the way required to obtain it. 

Aspiration then is a scion of hope, as our co-operation is of grace: and as 
those that would hope without aspiring, would be rejected as cowardly and 
negligent; so those that should aspire without hoping, would be rash, 
insolent and presumptuous. But when hope is seconded with aspiration, 


when, hoping we aspire and aspiring we hope, then dear Theotimus, hope 
by aspiration becomes a courageous desire, and aspiration is changed by 
hope into a humble claim, and we hope and aspire as God inspires us. But 
both are caused by that desiring love which tends to our sovereign good, to 
that good which the more surely it is hoped for, the more it is loved; yea 
hope is no other thing than the loving complacency we take in the expecting 
and seeking our sovereign good. All that is there is love, Theotimus. As 
soon as faith has shown me my sovereign good, I have loved it; and because 
it was absent I have desired it, and having understood that it would bestow 
itself upon me, I have loved and desired it yet more ardently; for indeed its 
goodness is so much more to be beloved and desired by how much more it 
is disposed to communicate itself. Now by this progress love has turned its 
desire into hope, seeking and expectation, so that hope is an expectant and 
aspiring love; and because the sovereign good which hope expects is God, 
and because also she expects it from God himself, to whom and by whom 
she hopes and aspires, this holy virtue of hope, abutting everywhere on 
God, is by consequence a divine or theological virtue. 


Chapter XVII 


THAT THE LOVE WHICH IS IN HOPE IS VERY GOOD, 
THOUGH IMPERFECT 


The love which we practise in hope goes indeed to God, Theotimus, but it 
returns to us; its sight is turned upon the divine goodness, yet with some 
respect to our own profit; it tends to that supreme perfection, but aiming at 
our own Satisfaction. That is to say, it bears us to God, not because he is 
sovereignty good in himself, but because he is sovereignty good to us, in 
which as you see there is something of the our and the us, so that this love 
is truly love, but love of cupidity and self-interest. Yet I do not say that it 
does in such sort return to ourselves that it makes us love God only for the 
love of ourselves; O God! no: for the soul which should only love God for 
the love of herself, placing the end of the love which she bears to God in 
her own interest, would, alas! commit an extreme sacrilege. If a wife loved 
her husband only for the love of his servant, she would love her husband as 
a servant, and his servant as a husband: and the soul that only loves God for 
love of herself, loves herself as she ought to love God, and God as she 
ought to love herself. 

But there is a great difference between this expression: I love God for the 
good which I expect from him, and this: I only love God for the good which 
I expect from him: as again it is a very different thing to say: I love God for 
myself: and I love God for the love of myself. For when I say I love God for 
myself, it is as if I said: I love to have God, I love that God should be mine, 
should be my sovereign good; which is a holy affection of the heavenly 
spouse, who a hundred times in excess of delight protests: My beloved to 
me, and I to him, who feedeth among the lilies.224 But to say: I love God for 
love of myself, is as if one should say; the love which I bear to myself is the 
end for which I love God; in such sort that the love of God would be 


dependent, subordinate, and inferior to self-love, to our love for ourselves, 
which is a matchless impiety. 

This love, then, which we term hope, is a love of cupidity, but of a holy 
and well-ordered cupidity, by means whereof we do not draw God to us nor 
to our utility, but we adjoin ourselves unto him as to our final felicity. By 
this love we love ourselves together with God, yet not preferring or 
equalizing ourselves to him; in this love the love of ourselves is mingled 
with that of God, but that of God floats on the top; our own love enters 
indeed, but as a simple motive, not as a principal end; our own interest has 
some place there, but God holds the principal rank. Yes, without doubt, 
Theotimus: for when we love God as our sovereign good, we love him for a 
quality by which we do not refer him to us but ourselves to him. We are not 
his end, aim, or perfection, but he is ours; he does not appertain to us, but 
we to him; he depends not on us but we on him; and, in a word, by the 
quality of sovereign good for which we love him, he receives nothing of us, 
but we receive of him. He exercises towards us his affluence and goodness, 
and we our indigence and scarcity; so that to love God under the title of 
sovereign good is to love him under an honourable and respectful title, by 
which we acknowledge him to be our perfection, repose and end, in the 
fruition of which our felicity consists. Some goods there are which we use 
for ourselves when we employ them, as our slaves, servants, horses, 
clothes: and the love which we bear unto them is a love of pure cupidity, 
since we love them only for our own profit. Other goods there are which we 
possess, but with a possession which is reciprocal and equal on each side, as 
in the case of our friends: for the love we have unto them inasmuch as they 
content us is indeed a love of cupidity, yet of an honest cupidity, by which 
they are ours and we similarly theirs, they belong to us and we equally to 
them. But there are yet other goods which we possess with a possession of 
dependence, participation and subjection, as we do the benevolence, or 
presence, or favour of our pastors, princes, father, mother: for the love 
which we bear unto them is then truly a love of cupidity, when we love 
them in that they are our pastors, our princes, our fathers, our mothers, 
since it is not precisely the quality of pastor, nor of prince, nor of father, nor 
of mother, which is the cause of our affection towards them, but the fact 
that they are so to us and in our regard. Still this cupidity is a love of 
respect, reverence and honour; for we love our father, for example, not 


because he is ours but because we are his; and after the same manner it is 
that we love and aspire to God by hope, not to the end he may become our 
good, but because he is it; not to the end he may become ours, but because 
we are his; not as though he existed for us, but inasmuch as we exist for 
him. 

And note, Theotimus, that in this love, the reason why we love (that is, 
why we apply our heart to the love of the good which we desire) is because 
it is our good; but the measure and quantity of this love depend on the 
excellence and dignity of the good which we love. We love our benefactors 
because they are such to us, but we love them more or less as they are more 
or less our benefactors. Why then do we love God, Theotimus, with this 
love of cupidity? Because he is our good. But why do we sovereignly love 
him? Because he is our sovereign good. 

But when I say we love God sovereignly, I do not therefore say that we 
love him with sovereign love. Sovereign love is only in charity, whereas in 
hope love is imperfect, because it does not tend to his infinite goodness as 
being such in itself, but only because it is such to us. Still, because in this 
kind of love there is no motive more excellent than that which proceeds 
from the consideration of the sovereign good, we say that by it we love 
sovereignly, though in real truth no one is able by virtue of this love either 
to keep God’s commandments, or obtain life everlasting, because it is a love 
that yields more affection than effect, when it is not accompanied with 
charity. 


Chapter XVIII 


THAT LOVE IS EXERCISED IN PENITENCE, AND FIRST, 
THAT THERE ARE DIVERS SORTS OF PENITENCE 


To speak generally, penitence is a repentance whereby a man rejects and 
detests the sin he has committed, with the resolution to repair as much as in 
him lies the offence and injury done to him against whom he has sinned. I 
comprehend in penitence a purpose to repair the offence, because that 
repentance does not sufficiently detest the fault which voluntarily permits 
the principal effect thereof, to wit the offence and injury, to subsist; and it 
permits it to subsist, so long as, being able in some sort to make reparation, 
it does not do so. 

I omit here the penitence of certain pagans, who, as Tertullian witnesses, 
had some appearances of it amongst them, but so vain and fruitless that they 
often had penitence for having done well; for I speak only of virtuous 
penitence, which according to the different motives whence it proceeds is 
also of various species. There is one sort purely moral and human, as was 
that of Alexander the Great, who having slain his dear Clitus determined to 
starve himself to death, so great, says Cicero, was the force of penitence: or 
that of Alcibiades, who, being convinced by Socrates that he was not a wise 
man, began to weep bitterly, being sorrowful and afflicted for not being 
what he ought to have been, as S. Augustine says. Aristotle also, 
recognising this sort of penitence, assures us that the intemperate man who 
of set purpose gives himself over to pleasures is wholly incorrigible, 
because he cannot repent, and he that is without repentance is incurable. 

Certainly, Seneca, Plutarch and the Pythagoreans, who so_ highly 
commend the examen of conscience, but especially the first, who speaks so 
feelingly of the torment which interior remorse excites in the soul, must 
have understood that there was a repentance; and as for the sage Epictetus, 


he so well describes the way in which a man should reprehend himself that 
it could scarcely be better expressed. 

There is yet another penitence which is indeed moral, yet religious too, 
yea in some sort divine, proceeding from the natural knowledge which we 
have of our offending God by sin. For certainly many philosophers 
understood that to live virtuously was a thing agreeable to the divinity, and 
that consequently to live viciously was offensive to him. The good man 
Epictetus makes the wish to die a true Christian (as it is very probable he 
did), and amongst other things he says he should be content if dying he 
could lift up his hands to God and say unto him: For my part I have not 
dishonoured Thee: and, further, he will have his philosopher to make an 
admirable oath to God never to be disobedient to his divine Majesty, nor to 
question or blame anything coming from him, nor in any sort to complain 
thereof; and in another place he teaches that God and our good angel are 
present during our actions. You see clearly then, Theotimus, that this 
philosopher, while yet a pagan, knew that sin offended God, as virtue 
honoured him, and consequently he willed that it should be repented of, 
since he even ordained an examen of conscience at night, about which, with 
Pythagoras, he lays down this maxim 


If thou hast ill done, chide thyself bitterly, 
If thou hast well done, rest thee contentedly. 


Now this kind of repentance joined to the knowledge and love of God 
which nature can give, was a dependence of moral religion. But as natural 
reason bestowed more knowledge than love upon the philosophers, who did 
not glorify God in proportion to the knowledge they had of him, so nature 
has furnished more light to understand how much God is offended by sin, 
than heat to excite the repentance necessary for the reparation of the 
offence. 

But although religious penitence may have been in some sort recognized 
by some of the philosophers, yet this has been so rarely and feebly, that 
those who were reputed the most virtuous amongst them, to wit the Stoics, 
maintained that the wise man was never grieved, whereupon they framed a 
maxim as contrary to reason, as the proposition on which it was grounded 
was contrary to experience, namely, that the wise man sinned not. 


We may therefore well say, Theotimus, that penitence is a virtue wholly 
Christian, since on the one side it was so little known to the pagans, and, on 
the other side, it is so well recognized amongst true Christians, that in it 
consists a great part of the evangelical philosophy, according to which 
whosoever affirms that he sins not, is senseless, and whosoever expects 
without penitence to redress his sin is mad; for it is our Saviour’s 
exhortation of exhortations: Do penance.222 And now let me give a brief 
description of the progress of this virtue. 

We enter into a profound apprehending of the fact that, as far as is in us, 
we offend God by our sins, despising and dishonouring him, giving way to 
disobedience and rebellion against him; and he also on his part considers 
himself as offended, irritated, and despised; for he dislikes, reproves and 
abominates iniquity. From this true apprehension there spring several 
motives, which all, or several together, or each one apart, may carry us to 
this repentance. 

For we consider sometimes how God who is offended has established a 
rigorous punishment in hell for sinners, and how he will deprive them of the 
paradise prepared for the good. And as the desire of paradise is extremely 
honourable, so the fear of losing it is an excellent fear; and not only so, but 
the desire of paradise being very worthy of esteem, the fear of its contrary, 
which is hell, is good and praiseworthy. Ah! who would not dread so great a 
loss, so great a torment! And this double fear—the one servile, the other 
mercenary—greatly bears us on towards a repentance for our sins, by which 
we have incurred them. And to this effect in the Holy Word this fear is a 
hundred and a hundred times inculcated. At other times we consider the 
deformity and malice of sin, according as faith teaches us; for example, 
because by it the likeness and image of God which we have, is defiled and 
disfigured, the dignity of our soul dishonoured, we are made like brute 
beasts, we have violated our duty towards the Creator of the world, 
forfeited the good of the society of the angels, to associate and subject 
ourselves to the devil, making ourselves slaves of our passions, overturning 
the order of reason, offending our good angels to whom we have so great 
obligations. 

At other times we are provoked to repentance by the beauty of virtue, 
which brings as much good with it as sin does evil; further we are often 


moved to it by the example of the saints; for who could ever have cast his 
eyes upon the exercises of the incomparable penitence of Magdalen, of 
Mary of Egypt, or of the penitents of the monastery called Prison, described 
by S. John Climacus, without being moved to repentance for his sins, since 
the mere reading of the history incites to it such as are not altogether 
insensible. 


Chapter XIX 


THAT PENITENCE WITHOUT LOVE IS IMPERFECT 


Now all these motives are taught us by faith and the Christian religion, and 
therefore the repentance which results from them is very laudable though 
imperfect. Laudable certainly it is, for neither Holy Scripture nor the 
Church would stir us up by such motives if the penitence thence proceeding 
were not good, and we see manifestly that it is a most reasonable thing to 
repent of sin for these considerations, yea, that it is impossible that he who 
considers them attentively should not repent. Yet still it is an imperfect 
repentance, because divine love is not as yet found in it. Ah! do you not see, 
Theotimus, that all these repentances are made for the sake of our own soul, 
of its felicity, of its interior beauty, its honour, its dignity, and in a word for 
love of ourselves, although a lawful, just and well-ordered love. 

And note, that I do not say that these repentances reject the love of God, 
but only that they do not include it; they do not repulse it, yet they do not 
contain it ; they are not contrary to it, but as yet are without it; it is not 
forbidden entrance, and yet it is not in. The will which simply embraces 
good is very good, yet if it so embrace this as to reject the better, it is truly 
ill-ordered, not in accepting the one but in repulsing the other. So the vow 
to give alms this day is good, yet the vow to give only this day is bad, 
because it would exclude the better, which is to give both to-day, to- 
morrow, and every day when we are able. Certainly it is good, and this 
cannot be denied, to repent of our sins in order to avoid the pains of hell and 
obtain heaven, but he that should make the resolution never to be willing to 
repent for any other motive, would wilfully shut out the better, which is to 
repent for the love of God, and would commit a great sin. And what father 
would not be ill pleased that his son was willing indeed to serve him, yet 
never with love, or by love? 


The beginning of good things is good, the progress better, the end the 
best. At the same time, it is as a beginning that the beginning is good, and 
as progress that progress is good: and to wish to finish the work by its 
beginning or in its progress would be to invert the order of things. Infancy 
is good, but to desire to remain always a child would be bad; for the child of 
a hundred years old is despised. It is laudable to begin to learn, yet he that 
should begin with intention never to perfect himself would go against all 
reason. Fear, and those other motives of repentance of which I spoke, are 
good for the beginning of Christian wisdom, which consists in penitence; 
but he who deliberately willed not to attain to love which is the perfection 
of penitence, would greatly offend him who ordained all to his love, as to 
the end of all things. 

To conclude: the repentance which excludes the love of God is infernal 
like to that of the damned. The repentance which does not reject the love of 
God, though as yet it be without it, is a good and desirable penitence, but 
imperfect, and it cannot give salvation until it attain love and is mingled 
therewith. So that as the great Apostle said that though he should deliver his 
body to be burned, and all his goods to the poor, wanting charity it would 
profit him nothing,228 so we may truly say, that though our penitence were 
so great that it should cause our eyes to dissolve in tears, and our hearts to 
break with sorrow, yet if we have not the holy love of God, all this would 
profit nothing for eternal life. 


Chapter XX 


HOW THE MINGLING OF LOVE AND SORROW TAKES 
PLACE IN CONTRITION 


Nature, as far as I know, never converts fire into water, though some waters 
turn into fire. Yet God did it once by miracle. For as it is written in the Book 
of Machabees,224 when the children of Israel were conducted into Babylon, 
in the time of Sedecias, the priests, by the counsel of Jeremias, hid the holy 
fire in a valley, in a dry well, and upon their return, the children of those 
that had hid it went to seek it, following the direction their fathers had given 
them, and they found it converted into a thick water, which being drawn by 
them, and poured upon the sacrifices, as Nehemias commanded, was, when 
the sunbeams touched it, converted into a great fire. 

Theotimus, amongst the tribulations and remorse of a lively repentance 
God often puts in the bottom of our heart the sacred fire of his love, this 
love is converted into the water of tears, they by a second change into 
another and greater fire of love. Thus the famous penitent lover first loved 
her Saviour, her love was converted into tears, and these tears into an 
excellent love; whence Our Saviour told her that many sins were pardoned 
her because she had loved much.228 And as we see fire turns wine into a 
certain water which is called almost everywhere aquavite, which so easily 
takes and augments fire that in many places it is also termed ardent; so the 
amorous consideration of the goodness which, while it ought to have been 
sovereignly loved, has been offended by sin, produces the water of holy 
penitence; and from this water the fire of divine love issues, thence properly 
termed water of life or ardent. Penitence is indeed a water in its substance, 
being a true displeasure, a real sorrow and repentance; yet is it ardent, in 
that it contains the virtue and properties of love, as arising from a motive of 
love, and by this property it gives the life of grace. So that perfect penitence 


has two different effects; for in virtue of its sorrow and detestation it 
separates us from sin and the creature, to which delectation had attached us; 
but in virtue of the motive of love, whence it takes its origin, it reconciles us 
and reunites us to our God, from whom we had separated ourselves by 
contempt: so that it at once reclaims us from sin in quality of repentance, 
and reunites us to God in quality of love. 

But I do not mean to say that the perfect love of God, by which we love 
him above all things, always precedes this repentance, or that this 
repentance always precedes this love. For though it often so happens, still at 
other times, as soon as divine love is born in our hearts, penitence is born 
within the love, and oftentimes penitence entering into our heart, love enters 
in penitence. And as when Esau was born, Jacob his twin brother held him 
by the foot, that their births might not only follow the one the other, but also 
might cleave together and be intermingled; so repentance, rude and rough in 
regard of its pain, is born first, as another Esau; and love, gentle and 
gracious as Jacob, holds him by the foot, and cleaves unto him so closely 
that their birth is but one, since the end of the birth of repentance is the 
beginning of that of perfect love. Now as Esau first appeared so repentance 
ordinarily makes itself to be seen before love, but love, as another Jacob, 
although the younger, afterwards subdues penitence, converting it into 
consolation. 

Mark, I pray you, Theotimus, the well-beloved Magdalen, how she weeps 
with love: They have taken away my Lord, says she, melting into tears; and 
I know not where they have laid him,222 but having with sighs and tears 
found him, she holds and possesses him by love. Imperfect love desires and 
runs after him, penitence seeks and finds him; perfect love holds and clasps 
him. It is with it as is said to be with Ethiopian rubies, whose fire is 
naturally very faint, but when they are dipped in vinegar it sparkles out and 
casts a most brilliant lustre: for the love which goes before repentance is 
ordinarily imperfect; but being steeped in the sharpness of penitence, it 
gains strength end becomes excellent love. 

It even happens sometimes that repentance, though perfect, contains not 
in itself the proper action of love, but only the virtue and property of it. You 
will ask me, what virtue or property of love can repentance have, if it have 
not the action? Theotimus, God’s goodness is the motive of perfect 


repentance, which it displeases us to have offended: now this motive is a 
motive only because it stirs us and gives us movement. But the movement 
which the divine goodness gives unto the heart which considers it, can be 
no other than the movement of love, that is, of union. And therefore true 
repentance, though it seem not so, and though we perceive not the proper 
effect of love, yet ever takes the movement of love, and the unitive quality 
of love, by which it re-unites and re-joins us to the divine goodness. Tell 
me, I pray:—it is the property of the loadstone to draw and unite iron unto 
itself; but do we not see that iron touched with the loadstone, without 
having either it or its nature, but only its virtue and attractive quality, can 
draw and unite to itself another iron? So perfect repentance, touched with 
the motive of love, is not without the virtue and quality thereof, that is, the 
movement of union to re-join and re-unite our hearts to the divine will. But 
you will reply, what difference is there between this movement of 
penitence, and the proper action of love? Theotimus, the action of love is 
indeed a movement of union, but it is made by complacency, whereas the 
movement of union which is in penitence is not made by way of 
complacency, but by displeasure, repentance, reparation, reconciliation. 
Forasmuch therefore as this motive unites, it has the quality of love; 
inasmuch as it is bitter and dolorous it has the quality of penitence, and in 
fine, by its natural condition it is a true movement of penitence, but one 
which has the virtue and uniting quality of love. 

So Theriacum-wine is not so named because it contains the proper 
substance of Theriacum, for there is none at all in it; but it is so called 
because the plant of the vine having been steeped in Theriacum, the grapes 
and the wine which have sprung from it have drawn into themselves the 
virtue and operation of Theriacum against all sorts of poison. We must not 
therefore think it strange if penitence, according to the Holy scripture, blots 
out sin, saves the soul, makes her grateful God and justifies her, which are 
effects appertaining to love, and which apparently should only be attributed 
to love: for though love itself be not always found in perfect penitence, yet 
its virtue and properties are always there, having flowed into it by the 
motive of love whence it springs. 

Nor must we wonder that the force of love should be found in penitence 
before love be formed in it, since we see that by the reflection of the rays of 
the sun beating upon a mirror, heat, which is the virtue and the proper 


quality of fire, grows by little and little so strong that it begins to burn 
before it has yet well produced the fire, or at least before we have perceived 
it. For so the Holy Ghost casting into our understanding the consideration of 
the greatness of our sins, in that by them we have offended so sovereign a 
goodness, and our will receiving the reflection of this knowledge, 
repentance by little and little grows so strong, with a certain affective heat 
and desire to return into grace with God, that in fine this movement comes 
to such a height, that it burns and unites even before the love be fully 
formed, though love, as a sacred fire, is always at once lighted, at this point. 
So that repentance never comes to this height of burning and re-uniting the 
heart to God, which is her utmost perfection, without finding herself wholly 
converted into fire and flame of love, the end of the one giving the other a 
beginning; or rather, the end of penitence is within the commencement of 
love, as Esau’s foot was within Jacob’s hand; in such sort that while Esau 
was ending his birth, Jacob was beginning his, the end of the one’s birth 
being joined and fastened to, yea, what is more, included in, the beginning 
of the other’s: for so the beginning of perfect love not only follows the end 
of penitence but even cleaves and ties itself to it; and to say all in one word, 
this beginning of love mingles itself with the end of penitence, and in this 
moment of mingling, penitence and contrition merit life everlasting. 

Now because this loving repentance is ordinarily practised by elevations 
and raisings of the heart to God, like to those of the ancient penitents: I am 
thine, save thou me. Have mercy on me, O God, have mercy on me: for my 
soul trusteth in thee! Save me, O God; for the waters are come in even unto 
my soul! Make me as one of thy hired servants! O God be merciful to me a 
sinner!—it is not without reason that some have said, that prayer justifies; 
for the repentant prayer, or the suppliant repentance, raising up the soul to 
God and re-uniting it to his goodness, without doubt obtains pardon in 
virtue of the holy love, which gives it the sacred movement. And therefore 
we ought all to have very many such ejaculatory prayers, made in the sense 
of a loving repentance and of sighs which seek our reconciliation with God, 
so that by these laying our tribulation before Our Saviour, we may pour out 
our souls before and within his pitiful heart, which will receive them to 
mercy. 


Chapter XXI 


HOW OUR SAVIOUR’S LOVING ATTRACTIONS ASSIST 
AND ACCOMPANY US TO FAITH AND CHARITY 


Between the first awaking from sin or infidelity to the final resolution of a 
perfect belief, there often runs a good deal of time in which we are able to 
pray, as we have seen S. Pachomius did, and as that poor lunatic’s father, 
who, as S. Mark relates, giving assurance that he believed, that is, that he 
began to believe, knew at the same time that he did not believe sufficiently; 
whence he cried out: I do believe, Lord help my unbelief,=22 as though he 
would say: I am no longer in the obscurity of the night of infidelity, the rays 
of your faith already enlighten the horizon of my soul: but still I do not yet 
believe as I ought; it is a knowledge as yet weak and mixed with darkness; 
Ah! Lord, help me. And the great S. Augustine solemnly pronounces these 
remarkable words: “But listen, O man! and understand. Art thou not drawn? 
pray, in order that thou mayest be drawn.” In which words his intention is 
not to speak of the first movement which God works in us without us, when 
he excites and awakens us out of the sleep of sin: for how could we ask to 
be awakened seeing no man can pray before he be awakened? But he 
speaks of the resolution which we make to be faithful, for he considers that 
to believe is to be drawn, and therefore he admonishes such as have been 
excited to believe in God, to ask the gift of faith. And indeed no one could 
better know the difficulties which ordinarily pass between the first 
movement God makes in us, and the perfect resolution of believing fully, 
than S. Augustine, who having had so great a variety of attractions by the 
words of the glorious S. Ambrose, by the conference he had with Politian, 
and a thousand other means, yet made so many delays and had so much 
difficulty in resolving. For more truly to him than to any other might have 
been applied that which he afterwards said to others: Alas! Augustine, if 


thou be not drawn, if thou believe not, pray that thou mayest be drawn, and 
that thou mayest believe. 

Our Saviour draws hearts by the delights that he gives them, which make 
them find heavenly doctrine sweet and agreeable, but, until this sweetness 
has engaged and fastened the will by its beloved bonds to draw it to the 
perfect acquiescence and consent of faith, as God does not fail to exercise 
his greatness upon us by his holy inspirations, so does not our enemy cease 
to practise his malice by temptations. And meantime we remain in full 
liberty, to consent to the divine drawings or to reject them; for as the sacred 
Council of Trent has clearly decreed: “If any one should say that man’s 
freewill, being moved and incited by God, does not in any way co-operate, 
by consenting to God, who moves and calls him that he may dispose and 
prepare himself to obtain the grace of justification, and that he is unable to 
refuse consent though he would,” truly such a man would be 
excommunicated, and reproved by the Church. But if we do not repulse the 
grace of holy love, it dilates itself by continual increase in our souls, until 
they are entirely converted; like great rivers, which finding open plains 
spread themselves, and ever take up more space. 

But if the inspiration, having drawn us to faith, find no resistance in us, it 
draws us also to penitence and charity. S. Peter, as an apode, raised by the 
inspiration which came from the eyes of his master, freely letting himself be 
moved and carried by this gentle wind of the Holy Ghost, looks upon those 
life-giving eyes which had excited him; he reads as in the book of life the 
sweet invitation to pardon which the divine clemency offers him; he draws 
from it a just motive of hope; he goes out of the court, considers the horror 
of his sin, and detests it; he weeps, he sobs, he prostrates his miserable heart 
before his Saviour’s mercy, craves pardon for his faults, makes a resolution 
of inviolable loyalty, and by this progress of movements, practised by the 
help of grace which continually conducts, assists, and helps him, he comes 
at length to the holy remission of his sins, and passes so from grace to 
grace: according to what S. Prosper lays down, that without grace a man 
doos not run to grace. 

So then to conclude this point, the soul, prevented by grace, feeling the 
first drawings, and consenting to their sweetness, as if returning to herself 
after a long swoon, begins to sigh out these words: Ah! my dear spouse, my 
friend! Draw me, I beseech thee, and take hold of me under my arms, for 


otherwise I am not able to walk: but if thou draw me we run, thou in 
helping me by the odour of thy perfumes, and I corresponding by my weak 
consent, and by relishing thy sweetnesses which strengthen and reinvigorate 
me, till the balm of thy sacred name, that is the salutary ointment of my 
justification be poured out over me. Do you see, Theotimus, she would not 
pray if she were not excited; but as soon as she is, and feels the attractions, 
she prays that she may be drawn; being drawn she runs, nevertheless she 
would not run if the perfumes which draw her and by which she is drawn 
did not inspirit her heart by the power of their precious odour; and as her 
course is more swift, and as she approaches nearer her heavenly spouse, she 
has ever a more delightful sense of the sweetnesses which he pours out, 
until at last he himself flows out in her heart, like a spread balm, whence 
she cries, as being surprised by this delight, not so quickly expected, and as 
yet unlooked for: O my spouse, thou art as balm poured into my bosom; it 
is no marvel that young souls cherish thee dearly. 

In this way, my dear Theotimus, the divine inspiration comes to us, and 
prevents use moving our wills to sacred love. And if we do not repulse it, it 
goes with us and keeps near us, to incite us and ever push us further 
forwards; and if we do not abandon it, it does not abandon us, till such time 
as it has brought us to the haven of most holy charity, performing for us the 
three good offices which the great angel Raphael fulfilled for his dear 
Tobias: for it guides us through all our journey of holy penitence, it 
preserves us from dangers and from the assaults of the devil, and it 
consoles, animates, and fortifies us in our difficulties. 


Chapter XXII 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CHARITY 


Behold at length, Theotimus, how God, by a progress full of ineffable 
sweetness, conducts the soul which he makes leave the Egypt of sin, from 
love to love, as from mansion to mansion, till he has made her enter into the 
land of promise, I mean into most holy charity, which to say it in one word, 
is a friendship, and a disinterested love, for by charity we love God for his 
own sake, by reason of his most sovereignly amiable goodness. But this 
friendship is a true friendship, being reciprocal, for God has loved eternally 
all who have loved him, do, or shall love him temporally. It is shown and 
acknowledged mutually, since God cannot be ignorant of the love we bear 
him, he himself bestowing it upon us, nor can we be ignorant of his love to 
us, seeing that he has so published it abroad, and that we acknowledge all 
the good we have, to be true effects of his benevolence. And in fine we 
have continual communications with him, who never ceases to speak unto 
our hearts by inspirations, allurements, and sacred motions; he ceases not to 
do us good, or to give all sorts of testimonies of his most holy affection, 
having openly revealed unto us all his secrets, as to his confidential friends. 
And to crown his holy loving intercourse with us, he has made himself our 
proper food in the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist; and as for us, we 
have freedom to treat with him at all times when we please in holy prayer, 
having our whole life, movement and being not only with him, but in him 
and by him. 

Now this friendship is not a simple friendship, but a friendship of 
dilection, by which we make election of God, to love him with a special 
love. He is chosen, says the sacred spouse, out of thousands22!—she 
says out of thousands, but she means out of all, whence this love is not a 
love of simple excellence, but an incomparable love; for charity loves God 
by a certain esteem and preference of his goodness so high and elevated 


above all other esteems, that other loves either are not true loves in 
comparison of this, or if they be true loves, this love is infinitely more than 
love; and therefore, Theotimus, it is not a love which the force of nature 
either angelic or human can produce, but the Holy Ghost gives it and pours 
it abroad in our hearts.222 And as our souls which give life to our bodies, 
have not their origin from the body but are put in them by the natural 
providence of God, so charity which gives life to our hearts has not her 
origin from our hearts, but is poured into them as a heavenly liquor by the 
supermatural providence of his divine Majesty. 

For this reason, and because it has reference to God and tends unto him 
not according to the natural knowledge we have of his goodness, but 
according to the supernatural knowledge of faith, we name it supernatural 
friendship. Whence it, together with faith and hope, makes its abode in the 
point and summit of the spirit, and, as a queen of majesty, is seated in the 
will as on her throne, whence she conveys into the soul her delights and 
Sweetnesses, making her thereby all fair, agreeable and amiable to the 
divine goodness. So that if the soul be a kingdom of which the Holy Ghost 
is king, charity is the queen set at his right hand in gilded clothing 
surrounded with variety;222 if the soul be a queen, spouse to the great king 
of heaven, charity is her crown, which royally adorns her head; and if the 
soul with the body be a little world, charity is the sun which beautifies all, 
heats all, and vivifies all. 

Charity, then, is a love of friendship, a friendship of dilection, a dilection 
of preference, but a preference incomparable, sovereign, and supernatural, 
which is as a sun in the whole soul to enlighten it with its rays, in all the 
spiritual faculties to perfect them, in all the powers to moderate them, but in 
the will as on its throne, there to reside and to make it cherish and love its 
God above all things. O how happy is the soul wherein this holy love is 
poured abroad, since all good things come together with her!334 


Book III 


OF THE PROGRESS AND PERFECTION OF LOVE 


Chapter I 


THAT HOLY LOVE MAY BE AUGMENTED STILL MORE 
AND MORE IN EVERY ONE OF US 


The sacred Council of Trent assures us, that the friends of God, proceeding 
from virtue to virtue, are day by day renewed, that is, they increase by good 
works in the justice which they have received by God’s grace, and are more 
and more justified, according to those heavenly admonitions; He that is just 
let him be justified still: and he that is holy, let him be sanctified 
still.222 And: Be not afraid to be justified even to death.22© The path of the 
just, as a shining light, goeth forwards and increaseth even to perfect 
day.222 Doing the truth in charity, let us in all things grow up in him who is 
the head, even Christ.228 And finally: This I pray, that your charity may 
more and more abound in knowledge and in all understanding.222 All these 
are sacred words out of David, S. John, Ecclesiasticus, and S. Paul. 

I never heard of any living creature whose growth was not bounded and 
limited, except the crocodile, who from an extremely little beginning never 
ceases to grow till it comes to its end, representing equally in this the good 
and the wicked: For the pride of them that hate thee ascendeth 
continually,42 says the great king David; and the good increase as the break 
of day, from brightness to brightness. And to remain at a standstill is 
impossible; he that gains not, loses in this traffic; he that ascends not, 
descends upon this ladder; he that vanquishes not in this battle, is 
vanquished: we live amidst the dangers of the wars which our enemies 
wage against us, if we resist not we perish; and we cannot resist unless we 
Overcome, nor overcome without triumph. For as the glorious S. Bernard 
says: “It is written in particular of man that he never continueth in the same 
state;2“" he necessarily either goes forward or returns backward. All run 
indeed but one obtains the prize, so run that you may obtain.242 Who is the 


prize but Jesus Christ? And how can you take hold on him if you follow 
him not? But if you follow him you will march and run continually, for he 
never stayed, but continued his course of love and obedience until death and 
the death of the cross.” 

Go then, says S. Bernard; go, I say with him; go, my dear Theotimus, and 
admit no other bounds than those of life, and as long as it remains run after 
this Saviour. But run ardently and swiftly: for what better will you be for 
following him, if you be not so happy as to take hold of him! Let us hear 
the Prophet: I have inclined my heart to do thy justifications for ever 242 he 
does not say that he will do them for a time only, but for ever, and because 
he desires eternally to do well, he shall have an eternal reward. Blessed are 
the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord.244 Accursed are 
they who are defiled, who walk not in the law of the Lord: it is only for the 
devil to say that he will sit in the sides of the north.2“2 Detestable one, wilt 
thou sit? Ah! knowest thou not that thou art upon the way, and that the way 
is not made to sit down but to go in, and it is so made to go in, that going is 
called making way. And God speaking to one of his greatest friends 
says: Walk before me and be perfect.*4® 

True virtue has no limits, it goes ever further; but especially holy charity, 
which is the virtue of virtues, and which, having an infinite object, would 
be capable of becoming infinite if it could meet with a heart capable of 
infinity. Nothing hinders this love from being infinite except the condition 
of the will which receives it, and which is to act by it: a condition which 
prevents any one loving God as much as God is amiable, as it prevents them 
from seeing him as much as he is visible. The heart which could love God 
with a love equal to the divine goodness would have a will infinitely good, 
which cannot be but in God. Charity then in us may be perfected up to the 
infinite, but exclusively; that is, charity may become more and more, and 
ever more, excellent, yet never infinite. The Holy Ghost may elevate our 
hearts, and apply them to what supernatural actions it may please him, so 
they be not infinite. Between little and great things, though the one exceed 
the other never so much, there is still some proportions provided always 
that the excess of the thing which exceeds be not an infinite excess: but 
between finite and infinite there is no proportion, and to make any, it would 


be necessary, either to raise the finite and make it infinite, or to lower the 
infinite and make it finite, which is impossible. 

So that even the charity which is in our Redeemer, as he is man, though 
greater than Angels or men can comprehend, yet is not infinite of itself and 
in its own being, but only in regard to its value and merit, as being the 
charity of a divine Person who is the eternal Son of the omnipotent Father. 

Meanwhile it is an extreme honour to our souls that they may still grow 
more and more in the love of their God, as long as they shall live in this 
failing life: Ascending by steps from virtue to virtue. “4 


Chapter IT 


HOW EASY OUR SAVIOUR HAS MADE THE INCREASE OF 
LOVE 


Do you see, Theotimus, that glass of water or that piece of bread which a 
holy soul gives to a poor body for God’s sake; it is a small matter, God 
knows, and in human judgment hardly worthy of consideration: God, 
notwithstanding, recompenses it, and forthwith gives for it some increase of 
charity. The goat’s-hair which was anciently presented to the Tabernacle 
was received in good part, and had place amongst the holy offerings; and 
the little actions which proceed from charity are agreeable to God, and have 
their place among merits. For as in Araby the Blest, not only the plants 
which are by nature aromatic, but even all the others, are sweet, gaining a 
share in the felicity of that soil; so in a charitable soul not only the works 
which are excellent of their own nature, but also the little actions, smell of 
the virtue of holy love, and have a good odour before the majesty of God, 
who in consideration of them increases charity. And I say God does it, 
because Charity does not produce her own increase as a tree does, which by 
its own virtue produces and throws out, one from another, its boughs: but as 
Faith, Hope and Charity are virtues which have their origin from the divine 
goodness, so thence also they draw their increase and perfection, not unlike 
bees, which, having their extraction from honey, have also their food from 
it. 

Wherefore, as pearls are not only bred of dew but fed also with it, the 
mother-pearls to this end opening their shells towards heaven to beg, as it 
were, the drops which the freshness of the air makes fall at the break of day, 
so we, having received Faith, Hope and Charity from the heavenly bounty, 
ought always to turn our hears and keep them turned towards it, thence to 
obtain the continuation and augmentation of the same virtues. “O, Lord,” 


does holy Church our mother teach us to say, “give us the increase of faith, 
hope and charity.” And this is in imitation of those that said to Our 
Saviour: Lord increase our faith,2“8 and following the counsel of S. Paul, 
who assures us that: God alone is able to make all grace abound in us.242 

It is God therefore that gives this increase, in consideration of the use we 
make of his grace, as it is written; For he that hath, that is, who uses well 
the favours received, to him shall be given, and he shall abound. 222 Thus is 
Our Saviour’s exhortation practised: Lay up to yourselves treasures in 
heaven:22! as though he said: add ever new good works to the former ones; 
for fasting, prayer and alms-deeds are the coins whereof your treasures are 
to consist. Now as amongst the treasures of the temple, the poor widow’s 
mite was much esteemed, and as indeed, by the addition of many little 
pieces treasures become great, and their value increases, so the least little 
good works, even though performed somewhat coldly, and not according to 
the whole extent of the charity which is in us, are agreeable to God, and 
esteemed by him; in such sort that though of themselves they cannot cause 
any increase in the existing love, being of less force than it, yet the divine 
Providence, counting, and out of his goodness, valuing them, forthwith 
rewards them with increase of charity for the present, and assigns to them a 
greater heavenly glory for the future. 

Theotimus, bees make the delicious honey which is their chief work; but 
the wax, which they also make, does not therefore cease to be of some 
worth, or to make their labour valuable. The loving heart ought to 
endeavour to bring forth works full of fervour, and of high value, that it 
may powerfully augment charity: yet if it bring forth some of lesser value, it 
shall not lose its recompense; for God will be pleased by these, that is to say 
he will love us ever a little more for them. Now God never loves a soul 
more without bestowing also upon her more charity, our love towards him 
being the proper, and special effect, of his love towards us. 

The more attentively we regard our image in a looking-glass, the more 
attentively it regards us again; and the more lovingly God casts his gracious 
eyes upon our soul, which is made to his image and likeness, our soul in 
return, with so much the more attention and fervour is fixed upon the divine 
goodness, answering, according to her littleness, every increase which this 
sovereign sweetness makes of his divine love towards her. The Council of 


Trent says thus: “If any say that justice received is not preserved, yea that it 
is not augmented, by good works in the sight of God, but that works are 
only the fruits and signs of justification acquired, and not the cause of its 
increase, let him be anathema.” Do you see, Theotimus, the justification 
wrought by charity is augmented by good works, and, which is to be noted, 
by good works without exception: for, as S. Bernard says excellently well 
on another subject, nothing is excepted where nothing is distinguished. The 
Council speaks of good works indifferently, and without reservation, giving 
us to understand, that not only the great and fervent, but also the little and 
feeble works cause the increase of holy Charity, but the great ones greatly, 
and the little much less. 

Such is the love which God bears to our souls, such his desire to make us 
increase in the love which we owe to him. The divine sweetness renders all 
things profitable to us, takes all to our advantage, and turns all our 
endeavours, though never so lowly and feeble, to our gain. 

In the action of moral virtues little works bring no increase to the virtue 
whence they proceed, yea, if they be very little, they impair it: for a great 
liberality perishes if it occupies itself in bestowing things of small value, 
and of liberality becomes niggardliness. But in the actions of those virtues 
which issue from God’s mercy, and especially of charity, every work gives 
increase. Nor is it strange that sacred love, as King of virtues, has nothing 
either great or small which is not loveable, since the balm tree, prince of 
aromatic trees, has neither bark nor leaf that is not odoriferous: and what 
could love bring forth that were not worthy of love, or did not tend to love? 


Chapter III 


HOW A SOUL IN CHARITY MAKES PROGRESS IN IT 


Let us make use of a parable, Theotimus, seeing that this method was so 
agreeable to the sovereign Master of the love which we are teaching. A 
great and brave King, having espoused a most amiable young princess, and 
having on a certain day led her into a very retired cabinet, there to converse 
with her more at his pleasure, after some discourse saw her by a certain 
sudden accident fall down as dead at his feet. Alas! he was extremely 
disturbed at this, and it well nigh put him also into a swoon; for she was 
dearer to him than his own life. Yet the same love that gave him this assault 
of grief, gave him an equal strength to sustain it, and set him into action to 
remedy, with an incomparable promptitude, the evil which had happened to 
the dear companion of his life. Therefore rapidly opening a sideboard which 
stood by, he takes a cordial-water, infinitely precious, and having filled his 
mouth with it, by force he opens the lips and the set teeth of his well- 
beloved princess, then breathing and spurting the precious liquor which he 
held in his mouth, into that of his poor lifeless one who lay in a swoon, and 
pouring what was left in the phial about the nostrils, the temples, and the 
heart, he made her return to herself and to her senses again; that done, he 
helps her up gently, and by virtue of remedies so strengthens and revives 
her, that she begins to stand and walk very quietly with him; but in no sort 
without his help, for he goes assisting and sustaining her by her arm, till at 
length he lays to her heart an epithem so precious and of so great virtue, that 
finding herself entirely restored to her wonted health, she walks all alone, 
her dear spouse not now sustaining her so much, but only holding her right 
hand softly between his, and his right arm folded over hers on to her bosom. 
Thus he went on treating her, and fulfilling to her in all this four most 
agreeable offices: for 1. He gave testimony that his heart was lovingly 
careful of her. 2. He continued ever a little nursing her. 3. If she had felt any 


touch of her former faintness he would have sustained her. 4. If she had 
lighted on any rough and difficult place in her walking he would have been 
her support and stay: and in accidents, or when she would make a little 
more haste, he raised her and powerfully succoured her. In fine he stayed by 
her with this heartfelt care till night approached, and then he assisted to lay 
her in her royal bed. 

The soul is the spouse of Our Saviour when she is just; and because she is 
never just but when she is in charity, she is also no sooner spouse than she 
is led into the cabinet of those delicious perfumes mentioned in the 
Canticles. Now when the soul which has been thus honoured commits sin, 
she falls as if dead in a spiritual swoon; and this is in good truth a most 
unlooked-for accident: for who would ever think that a creature could 
forsake her Creator and sovereign good for things so trifling as the 
allurements of sin? Truly the heavens are astonished at it, and if God were 
subject to passions he would fall down in a swoon at this misfortune, as 
when he was mortal he died upon the cross for our redemption. But seeing 
it is not now necessary that he should employ his love in dying for us, when 
he sees the soul overthrown by sin he commonly runs to her succour, and 
by an unspeakable mercy, lays open the gates of her heart by the stings and 
remorses of conscience which come from the divers lights and 
apprehensions which he casts into our hearts, with salutary movements, by 
which, as by odorous and vital liquors, he makes the soul return to herself, 
and brings her back to good sentiments. And all this, Theotimus, God works 
in us without our action,222 by his all-amiable Goodness which prevents us 
with its sweetness. For even as our bride, having fainted, would have died 
in her swoon, if the King had not assisted her; so the soul would remain lost 
in her sin if God prevented her not. But if the soul thus excited add her 
consent to the solicitation of grace, seconding the inspiration which 
prevents her, and accepting the required helps provided for her by God; he 
will fortify her, and conduct her through various movements of faith, hope 
and penitence, even till he restore her to her true spiritual health, which is 
no other thing than charity. And while he thus makes her walk in the virtues 
by which he disposes her to this holy love, he does not conduct her only, but 
in such sort sustains her, that as she for her part goes as well as she is able 
so he on his part supports and sustains her; and it is hard to say whether she 


goes or is carried; for she is not so carried that she goes not, and yet her 
going is such that if she were not carried she could not go. So that, to speak 
apostolically, she must say; I walk, not I alone, but the grace of God with 
me.223 

But the soul being entirely restored to her health by the 
excellent epithem of charity which the Holy Ghost infuses into her heart, 
she is then able to walk and keep herself upon her feet of herself, yet by 
virtue of this health and this sacred epithem of holy love. Wherefore though 
she is able to walk of herself, yet is she to render the glory thereof to God, 
who has bestowed upon her a health so vigorous and strong: for whether the 
Holy Ghost fortify us by the motions which he enables our heart to make, or 
sustain us by the charity which he infuses into them, whether he succour us 
by manner of assistance in raising and carrying us, or strengthen our hearts 
by pouring into them fortifying and quickening love, we always live, walk, 
and work, in him and by him. 

And although by means of charity poured into our hearts, we are able to 
walk in the presence of God, and make progress in the way of salvation, yet 
still it is the goodness of God which ever helps the soul to whom he has 
given his love, continually holding her with his holy hand; for so 1: He doth 
better make appear the sweetness of his love towards her. 2. He ever 
animates her more and more. 3. He supports her against depraved 
inclinations and evil habits contracted by former sins. 4. And finally, he 
supports her and defends her against temptations. 

Do we not often see, Theotimus, that sound and robust men must be 
provoked to employ their strength and power well; and, as one would say, 
must be drawn by the hand to the work? So God having given us his 
charity, and by it the force and the means to gain ground in the way of 
perfection, his love does not permit him to let us walk thus alone, but makes 
him put himself upon the way with us, urges him to urge us, and solicits his 
heart to solicit and drive forward ours to make good use of the charity 
which he has given us, repeating often, by means of his inspirations, S. 
Paul’s admonitions: See that you receive not the grace of God in 
vain,2>4 Whilst we have time, let us work good to all men.2=2 So run that you 
may obtain.2°© So that we are often to think that he repeats in our ears the 


words which he used to the good father Abraham: Walk before me and be 
perfect.222 

But principally the special assistance of God to the soul endowed with 
charity is required in sublime and extraordinary enterprises; for though 
charity, however weak it be, gives us enough inclination, and, as I think, 
enough power, to do the works necessary for salvation, yet, to aspire to and 
undertake excellent and extraordinary actions, our hearts stand in need of 
being pushed and raised by the hand and motion of this great heavenly 
lover; as the princess in our parable, although restored to health, could not 
ascend nor go fast, unless her dear spouse raised and strongly supported her. 
Thus S. Antony and S. Simeon Stylites were in the grace of God and charity 
when they designed so exalted a life; as also the B. Mother (S.) Teresa when 
she made her particular vow of obedience, S. Francis and S. Louis, when 
they undertook their journey beyond-seas for the advancement of God’s 
glory, the Blessed Francis Xavier, when he consecrated his life to the 
conversion of the Indians, S. Charles, in exposing himself to serve the 
plague-stricken, S. Paulinus, when he sold himself to redeem the poor 
widow’s child; yet still never would they have struck such mighty and 
generous blows, unless God, to that charity which they had in their hearts, 
had added special inspirations, invitations, lights and forces, whereby he 
animated and pushed them forward to these extraordinary exploits of 
Spiritual valour. 

Do you not mark the young man of the gospel, whom Our Saviour loved, 
and who, consequently, was in charity? Certainly, he never dreamed of 
selling all he had to give it to the poor, and following Our Saviour: nay 
though Our Saviour had given him such an inspiration, yet had he not the 
courage to put it into execution. For these great works, Theotimus, we need 
not only to be inspired, but also to be fortified, in order to effect what the 
inspiration inclines us to. As again in the fierce assaults of extraordinary 
temptations, a special and particular presence of heavenly succour is 
absolutely necessary. For this cause holy church makes us so frequently cry 
out: “Excite our hearts O Lord:” “Prevent our actions by thy holy 
inspirations and further them with thy continual help:” “O Lord, make haste 
to help us:” and the like, in order by such prayers to obtain grace to be able 
to effect excellent and extraordinary works, and more frequently and 


fervently to do ordinary ones; as also more ardently to resist small 
temptations, and boldly to combat the greatest. S. Antony was assailed by a 
hideous legion of devils, and having long sustained their attacks, not 
without incredible pain and torment, at length saw the roof of his cell burst 
open, and a heavenly ray enter the breach, which made the black and 
darksome troop of his enemies vanish in a moment, and delivered him from 
all the pain of the wounds received in that battle; whence he perceived 
God’s particular presence, and fetching a profound sigh towards the vision 
—““where wast thou, O good Jesus,” said he, “where wast thou? Why wast 
thou not here from the beginning to have relieved my pain? It was answered 
him from above Antony, I was here: but I awaited the event of thy combat: 
and since thou didst behave thyself bravely and valiantly, I will be thy 
continual aid.” But in what did the valour and courage of this brave spiritual 
combatant consist? He himself declared it another time when, being set 
upon by a devil who acknowledged himself to be the spirit of fornication, 
this glorious saint after many words worthy of his great courage began to 
sing the 7th verse of the 117th Psalm: The Lord is my helper: and I will look 
over my enemies. 

And Our Saviour revealed to S. Catharine of Sienna, that he was in the 
midst of her heart in a cruel temptation she had, as a captain in the midst of 
a fort to hold it; and that without his succour she would have been lost in 
that battle. It is the same in all the great assaults which our enemy makes 
against us: and we may well say with Jacob that it is the angel that 
delivereth us from all evil,228 and may sing with the great King David: The 
Lord ruleth me: and I shall want nothing. He hath set me in a place of 
pasture. He hath brought me up, on the water of refreshment: he hath 
converted my soul. So that we ought often to repeat this exclamation and 
prayer: And thy mercy will follow me all the days of my life.2°2 


Chapter IV 


OF HOLY PERSEVERANCE IN SACRED LOVE 


Even as a tender mother, leading with her her little babe, assists and 
supports him as need requires, letting him now and then venture a step by 
himself in less dangerous and very smooth places, now taking him by the 
hand and steadying him, now taking him up in her arms and bearing him, so 
Our Lord has a continual care to conduct his children, that is such as are in 
charity; making them walk before him, reaching them his hand in 
difficulties, and bearing them himself in such travails, as he sees otherwise 
insupportable unto them. This he declared by Isaias saying: I am the Lord 
thy God, who take thee by the hand, and say to thee: fear not, I have helped 
thee.2©8 So that with a good heart we must have a firm confidence in God, 
and his assistance, for if we fail not to second his grace, he will accomplish 
in us the good work of our salvation, which he also began working in 
us both to will and to accomplish,2®! as the holy Council of Trent assures 
us. 

In this conduct which the heavenly sweetness makes of our souls, from 
their entry into charity until their final perfection, which is not finished but 
in the hour of death, consists the great gift of perseverance, to which our 
Saviour attaches the greatest gift of eternal glory, according to his 
saying: He that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved:2® for this 
gift is no other thing than the combination and sequence of the various 
helps, solaces and succours, whereby we continue in the love of God to the 
end: as the education, bringing up and supporting of a child is no other 
thing, than the many cares, aids, succours, and other offices necessary to a 
child, exercised and continued towards him till he grow to years in which 
he no longer needs them. 


But the continuance of succours and helps is not equal in all those that 
persevere. In some it is short; as in such as were converted a little before 
their death: so it happened to the Good Thief; so to that officers who seeing 
the constancy of S. James made forthwith profession of faith, and became a 
companion of the martyrdom of this great Apostle; so to the blessed gaoler 
who guarded the forty martyrs at Sebaste, who seeing one of them lose 
courage, and forsake the crown of martyrdom, put himself in his place and 
became Christian, martyr and glorious all at once; so to the notary of whom 
mention is made in the life of S. Antony of Padua, who having all his life 
been a false villain yet died a martyr: and so it happened to a thousand 
others of whom we have seen and read that they died well, after an ill-spent 
life. As for these, they stand not in need of a great variety of succours, but 
unless some great temptation cross their way, they can make this short 
perseverance solely by the charity given them, and by the aids by which 
they were converted. For they arrive at the port without voyaging, and 
finish their pilgrimage in a single leap, which the powerful mercy of God 
makes them take so opportunely that their enemies see them triumph before 
seeing them fight: so that their conversion and perseverance are almost the 
same thing. And if we would speak with exact propriety, the grace which 
they received of God whereby they attained as soon the issue, as the 
beginning of their course, cannot well be termed perseverance, though all 
the same, because actually it holds the place of perseverance in giving 
salvation, we comprehend it under the name of perseverance. In others, on 
the contrary, perseverance is longer, as in S. Anne the prophetess, in S. John 
the Evangelist, S. Paul the first hermit, S. Hilarion, S. Romuald, S. Francis 
of Paula;—and they stood in need of a thousand sorts of different 
assistances, according to the variety of the adventures of their pilgrimage 
and the length of it. 

But in any case, perseverance is the most desirable gift we can hope for 
in this life, and the one which, as the Council of Trent says, we cannot have 
but from the hand of God, who alone can assure him that stands, and help 
him up that falls: wherefore we must incessantly demand it, making use of 
the means which Our Saviour has taught us to the obtaining of it; prayer, 
fasting, alms-deeds, frequenting the sacraments, intercourse with the good, 
the hearing and reading of holy words. 


Now since the gift of prayer and devotion is liberally granted to all those 
who sincerely will to consent to divine inspirations, it is consequently in our 
power to persevere. Not of course that I mean to say that our perseverance 
has its origin from our power, for on the contrary I know it springs from 
God’s mercy, whose most precious gift it is, but I mean that though it does 
not come from our power, yet it comes within our power, by means of our 
will, which we cannot deny to be in our power: for though God’s grace is 
necessary for us, to will to persevere, yet is this will in our power, because 
heavenly grace is never wanting to our will, and our will is not wanting to 
our power. And indeed according to the great S. Bernard’s opinion, we may 
all truly say with the Apostle that: Neither death, nor life, nor Angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus Our Lord.2®2 Yes, 
indeed, for no creature can take us away by force from this holy love; we 
only can forsake and abandon it by our own will, except for which there is 
nothing to be feared in this matter. 

So, Theotimus, following the advice of the holy Council, we ought to 
place our whole hope in God, who will perfect the work of our salvation 
which he has begun in us, if we be not wanting to his grace: for we are not 
to think that he who said to the paralytic: Go, and do not will to sin 
again:364 gave him not also power to avoid that willing which he forbade 
him: and surely he would never exhort the faithful to persevere, if he were 
not ready to furnish them with the power. Be thou faithful until death, said 
he to the bishop of Smyrna, and I will give thee the crown of life.2®2 Watch 
ye, stand fast in the faith, do manfully, and be strengthened. Let all your 
actions be done in charity.*®£ So run that you may obtain.2®2 We must often 
then with the great King demand of God the heavenly gift of perseverance, 
and hope that he will grant it us. Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
when my strength shall fail, do not thou forsake me.288 


Chapter V 


THAT THE HAPPINESS OF DYING IN HEAVENLY CHARITY 
IS A SPECIAL GIFT OF GOD 


In fine, the heavenly King having brought the soul which he loves to the 
end of this life, he assists her also in her blessed departure, by which he 
draws her to the marriage-bed of eternal glory, which is the delicious fruit 
of holy perseverance. And then, dear Theotimus, this soul, wholly ravished 
with the love of her well-beloved, putting before her eyes the multitude of 
favours and succours wherewith she was prevented and helped while she 
was yet in her pilgrimage, incessantly kisses this sweet helping hand, which 
conducted, drew and supported her in the way; and confesses, that it is of 
this divine Saviour that she holds her felicity, seeing he has done for her all 
that the patriarch Jacob wished for his journey, when he had seen the ladder 
to heaven. O Lord, she then says, thou wast with me, and didst guide me in 
the way by which I came. Thou didst feed me with the bread of thy 
sacraments, thou didst clothe me with the wedding garment of charity, thou 
hast happily conducted me to this mansion of glory, which is thy house, O 
my eternal Father. Oh! what remains, O Lord, save that I should protest that 
thou art my God for ever and ever! Amen. 

Thou hast held me by my right hand; and by thy will thou hast conducted 
me, and with thy glory thou hast received me.2®2 Such then is the order of 
our journey to eternal life, for the accomplishment of which the divine 
providence ordained from all eternity the number, distinction and 
succession of graces necessary to it, with their dependence on one another. 

He willed, first, with a true will, that even after the sin of Adam all men 
should be saved, but upon terms and by means agreeable to the condition of 
their nature, which is endowed with free-will; that is to say he willed the 


salvation of all those who would contribute their consent, to the graces and 
favours which he would prepare, offer and distribute to this end. 

Now, amongst these favours, his will was that vocation should be the 
first, and that it should be so accommodated to our liberty that we might at 
our pleasure accept or reject it: and such as he saw would receive it, he 
would furnish with the sacred motions of penitence, and to those who 
would second these motions he determined to give charity, those again who 
were in charity, he purposed to supply with the helps necessary to 
persevere, and to such as should make use of these divine helps he resolved 
to impart final perseverance, and the glorious felicity of his eternal love. 

And thus we may give account of the order which is found in the effects 
of that Providence which regards our salvation, descending from the first to 
the last, that is from the fruit, which is glory, to the root of this fair tree, 
which is Our Saviour’s redemption. For the divine goodness gives glory 
after merits, merits after charity, charity after penitence, penitence after 
obedience to vocation, obedience to vocation after vocation itself, vocation 
after Our Saviour’s redemption, on which rests all this mystical ladder of 
the great Jacob, as well at its heavenly end, since it rests in the bosom of the 
eternal Father, in which he receives and glorifies the elect, as also at its 
earthly end, since it is planted upon the bosom and pierced side of Our 
Saviour, who for this cause died upon Mount Calvary. 

And that this order of the effects of Providence was thus ordained, with 
the same dependence which they have on one another in the eternal will of 
God, holy Church, in the preface of one of her solemn prayers, witnesses in 
these words: “O eternal and Almighty God, who art Lord of the living and 
the dead, and art merciful to all those who thou foreknowest will be thine 
by faith and good works:” as though she were declaring that glory, which is 
the crown and the fruit of God’s mercy towards men, has only been 
ordained for those, of whom the divine wisdom has foreseen that in the 
future, obeying the vocation, they will attain the living faith which works 
by charity. 

Finally, all these effects have an absolute dependence on Our Saviour’s 
redemption, who merited them for us in rigour of justice by the loving 
obedience which he exercised even till death and the death of the cross, 
which is the root of all the graces which we receive; we who are the 
spiritual grafts engrafted on his stock. If being engrafted we remain in him, 


we shall certainly bear, by the life of grace which he will communicate unto 
us, the fruit of glory prepared for us. But if we prove broken sprigs and 
grafts upon this tree, that is, if by resistance we interrupt the progress and 
break the connection of the effects of his clemency, it will not be strange, if 
in the end we be wholly cut off, and be thrown into eternal fires as fruitless 
branches. 

God, doubtless, prepared heaven for those only who he foresaw would be 
his. Let us be his then, Theotimus, by faith and works, and he will be ours 
by glory. Now it is in our power to be his: for though it be a gift of God to 
be God’s, yet is it a gift which God denies no one, but offers to all, to give it 
to such as freely consent to receive it. 

But mark, I pray you, Theotimus, how ardently God desires we should be 
his, since to this end he has made himself entirely ours; bestowing upon us 
his death and his life; his life, to exempt us from eternal death, his death, to 
possess us of eternal life. Let us remain therefore in peace and serve God, to 
be his in this mortal life, and still more his in the eternal. 


Chapter VI 


THAT WE CANNOT ATTAIN TO PERFECT UNION WITH 
GOD IN THIS MORTAL LIFE 


All the rivers flow incessantly, and, as the wise man says: Unto the place 
from whence they come they return to flow again.2 The sea which is the 
place whence they spring, is also the place of their final repose; all their 
motion tends no farther than to unite themselves to their fountain. “O God,” 
says S. Augustine, “thou hast created my heart for thyself, and it can never 
repose but in thee.” For what have I in heaven, and besides thee what do I 
desire upon earth? Thou art the God of my heart, and the God that is my 
portion for ever.24 Still the union which our heart aspires to cannot attain to 
its perfection in this mortal life; we can commence our loves in this, but we 
can consummate them only in the other. 

The heavenly Spouse makes a delicate expression of this. I found him 
whom my soul loveth, says she, I held him, and I will not let him go, till I 
bring him into my mother’s house, and into the chamber of her that bore 
me.22 She finds him then, this well-beloved, for he makes her feel his 
presence by a thousand consolations; she holds him, for these feelings cause 
in her strong affections, by which she clasps and embraces him, protesting 
that she will never let him go,—O no! for these affections turn into eternal 
resolutions; yet she cannot consider that she kisses him with the nuptial kiss 
till she meet with him in her mother’s house, which is the heavenly 
Jerusalem, as S. Paul says. But see, Theotimus, how this spouse thinks of 
nothing less than of keeping her beloved at her mercy as a slave of love; 
whence she imagines to herself that it is hers to lead him at her will, and to 
introduce him into her mother’s happy abode; though in reality it is she who 
must be conducted thither by him, as was Rebecca into Sara’s chamber by 
her dear Isaac. The spirit urged by amorous passion always gives itself a 


little advantage over what it loves; and the spouse himself confesses: Thou 
hast wounded my heart, my sister, my spouse, thou hast wounded my heart 
with one of thy eyes, and with one hair of thy neck:22 acknowledging 
himself her prisoner by love. 

This perfect conjunction then of the soul with God, shall only be in 
heaven, where as the Apocalypse says, the Lamb’s marriage feast shall be 
made. In this mortal life the soul is truly espoused and betrothed to the 
immaculate Lamb, but not as yet married to him: the troth is plighted, and 
promise given, but the execution of the marriage is deferred: so that we 
have always time, though never reason, to withdraw from it; our faithful 
Spouse never abandons us unless we oblige him to it by our disloyalty and 
unfaithfulness. But in heaven the marriage of this divine union being 
celebrated, the bond which ties our hearts to their sovereign principle shall 
be eternally indissoluble. 

It is true, Theotimus, that while we await this great kiss of indissoluble 
union which we shall receive from the spouse there above in glory, he gives 
us some kisses by a thousand feelings of his delightful presence: for unless 
the soul were kissed she would not be drawn, nor would she run in the 
odour of the beloved’s perfumes. Whence, according to the original Hebrew 
text and the Seventy interpreters, she desires many kisses. Let him kiss 
me, says she, with the kisses of his mouth. But because these little kisses of 
this present life all refer to the eternal kiss of the life to come, the sacred 
Vulgate edition has holily reduced the kisses of grace to that of glory, 
expressing the desires of the spouse in this manner: Let him kiss me with the 
kiss of his mouth,24 as though she said: of all the kisses, of all the favours 
that the friend of my heart, or the heart of my soul has provided for me, ah! 
I only breathe after and aspire to this great and solemn marriage-kiss which 
remains for ever, and in comparison of which the other kisses deserve not 
the name of kisses, being rather signs of the future union between my 
beloved and me than union itself. 


Chapter VII 


THAT THE CHARITY OF SAINTS IN THIS MORTAL LIFE 
EQUALS, YEA SOMETIMES SURPASSES, THAT OF THE 
BLESSED 


When after the labours and dangers of this mortal life, good souls arrive at 
the port of the eternal, they ascend to the highest and utmost degree of love 
to which they can attain; and this final increase being bestowed upon them 
in recompense of their merits, it is distributed to them, not only in good 
measure, but in a measure which is pressed down and shaken together and 
running over,“2 as Our Saviour says; so that the love which is given for 
reward is greater in every one than that which was given for meriting. 

Now, not only shall each one in particular have a greater love in heaven 
than ever he had on earth, but the exercise of the least charity in heaven, 
shall be much more happy and excellent, generally speaking, than that of 
the greatest which is, or has been, or shall be, in this failing life: for there 
above, all the saints incessantly, without any intermission, exercise love; 
while here below God’s greatest servants, drawn away and tyrannized over 
by the necessities of this dying life, are forced to suffer a thousand and a 
thousand distractions, which often take them off the practice of holy love. 

In heaven, Theotimus, the loving attention of the blessed is firm, 
constant, inviolable, and cannot perish or decrease; their intention is pure 
and freed from all mixture of any inferior intention: in short, this felicity of 
seeing God clearly and loving him unchangeably is incomparable. And who 
would ever equal the pleasure, if there be any, of living amidst the perils, 
the continual tempests, the perpetual agitations and viscissitudes which 
have to be gone through on sea, with the contentment there is of being in a 
royal palace, where all things are at every wish, yea where delights 
incomparably surpass every wish? 


There is then more content, sweetness and perfection in the exercise of 
sacred love amongst the inhabitants of heaven, than amongst the pilgrims of 
this miserable earth. Yet still there have been some so happy in their 
pilgrimage that their charity has been greater than that of many saints 
already enjoying the eternal fatherland: for certainly it were strange if the 
charity of the great S. John, of the Apostles and Apostolic men, were not 
greater, even while they were detained here below, than that of little 
children, who, dying simply with the grace of baptism, enjoy immortal 
glory. 

It is not usual for shepherds to be more valiant than soldiers; and yet 
David, when a little shepherd, coming to the army of Israel, while he found 
every one more expert in the use of arms than himself, yet he was more 
valiant than all. So it is not an ordinary thing for mortals to have more 
charity than the immortals, and yet there have been some mortals, inferior 
to the immortals in the exercise of love, who, notwithstanding, have 
surpassed them in charity and the habit of love. And as, when comparing 
hot iron and a burning lamp, we say the iron has more fire and heat, the 
lamp more flame and light; so if we parallel a child in glory with S. John 
while yet prisoner, or S. Paul yet captive, we must say that the child in 
heaven has more brightness and light in the understanding, more flame and 
exercise of love in the will, but that S. John or S. Paul had even on earth 
more fire of charity, and heat of love. 


Chapter VIII 


OF THE INCOMPARABLE LOVE WHICH THE MOTHER OF 
GOD, OUR BLESSED LADY, HAD 


But always and everywhere, when I make comparisons, I intend not to 
speak of the most holy virgin-mother, Our Blessed Lady. O my God—no 
indeed! For she is the daughter of incomparable dilection, the one only 
dove, the all-perfect spouse. Of this heavenly Queen, from my heart I 
pronounce this thought, amorous but true, that at least towards the end of 
her mortal days, her charity surpassed that of the Seraphim, for many 
daughters have gathered together riches: thou hast surpassed them 
all.228 The Saints and Angels are but compared to stars, and the first of 
them to the fairest of the stars: but she is fair as the moon, as easy to be 
chosen and discerned from all the Saints as the sun from the stars. And 
going on further I think again that as the charity of this Mother of love 
excels in perfection that of all the Saints in heaven, so did she exercise it 
more perfectly, I say even in this mortal life. She never sinned venially, as 
the church considers; she had then no change nor delay in the way of love, 
but by a perpetual advancement ascended from love to love. She never felt 
any contradiction from the sensual appetite, and therefore her love, as a true 
Solomon, reigned peaceably in her soul and made all its acts at its pleasure. 
The virginity of her heart and body was more worthy and honourable than 
that of the Angels. So that her spirit, not divided or separated, as S. Paul 
says, was solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord how it might 
please God.2 And, in fine, maternal love, the most pressing, the most 
active and the most ardent of all, what must it not have worked in the heart 
of such a Mother and for the heart of such a Son? 

Ah! do not say, I pray you, that this virgin was subject to sleep; no, say 
not this to me, Theotimus: for do you not see that her sleep is a sleep of 


love? So that even her spouse wishes that she should sleep as long as she 
pleases. Ah! take heed, I adjure you, says he, that you stir not up nor make 
the beloved to awake till she please.2 No, Theotimus, this heavenly Queen 
never slept but with love, since she never gave repose to her precious body, 
but to reinvigorate it, the better afterwards to serve her God, which is 
certainly a most excellent act of charity. For, as the great S. Augustine says, 
charity obliges us to love our bodies properly, insomuch as they are 
necessary to good works, as they make a part of our person, and as they 
shall be sharers in our eternal felicity. In good truth, a Christian is to love 
his body as a living image of Our Saviour incarnate, as having issued from 
the same stock, and consequently belonging to him in parentage and 
consanguinity; especially after we have renewed the alliance, by the real 
reception of the divine body of Our Redeemer, in the most adorable 
sacrament of the Eucharist, and when by Baptism, Confirmation and other 
Sacraments we have dedicated and consecrated ourselves to the sovereign 
goodness. 

But as to the Blessed Virgin,—O God, with what devotion must she have 
loved her virginal body! Not only because it was a sweet, humble, pure 
body, obedient to divine love, and wholly embalmed with a thousand 
sweetnesses, but also because it was the living source of Our Saviour’s, and 
belonged so strictly to him, by an incomparable appurtenance. For which 
cause when she placed her angelic body in the repose of sleep: Repose then 
now, would she say, O Tabernacle of Alliance, Ark of Sanctity, Throne of 
the Divinity, ease thyself a little of thy weariness, and repair thy forces, by 
this sweet tranquillity. 

Besides, dear Theotimus, do you not know that bad dreams, voluntarily 
procured by the depraved thoughts of the day, are in some sort sins, 
inasmuch as they are consequences and execution of the malice preceding? 
Even so the dreams which proceed from the holy affections of our waking 
time, are reputed virtuous and holy. O God! Theotimus, what a consolation 
it is to hear S. Chrysostom recounting on a certain day to his people the 
vehemence of his love towards them. “The necessity of sleep,” said he, 
“pressing our eyelids, the tyranny of our love towards you excites the eyes 
of our mind: and many a time while I sleep methinks I speak unto you, for 
the soul is wont to see in a dream by imagination what she thinks in the 


daytime. Thus while we see you not with the eyes of the flesh, we see you 
with the eyes of charity.” O sweet Jesus! what dreams must thy most holy 
Mother have had when she slept, while her heart watched? Did she not 
dream that she had thee yet in her womb, or hanging at her sacred breasts 
and sweetly pressing those virginal lilies? Ah! what sweetness was in this 
soul. Perhaps she often dreamed that as Our Saviour had formerly slept in 
her bosom, as a tender lambkin upon the soft flank of its mother, so she 
slept in his pierced side, as a white dove in the cave of an assured rock: so 
that her sleep was wholly like to an ecstasy as regards the spirit, though as 
regards the body it was a sweet and grateful unwearying and rest. But if 
ever she dreamed, as did the ancient Joseph, of her future greatness,—when 
in heaven she should be clothed with the sun, crowned with stars and 
having the moon under her feet,2~ that is, wholly environed with her Son’s 
glory, crowned with that of the Saints, and having the universe under her— 
or if ever, like Jacob, she saw the progress and fruit of the redemption made 
by her Son, for the love of the angels and of men;—Theotimus, who could 
ever imagine the immensity of so great delights? O what conferences with 
her dear child! What delights on every side! 

But mark, I pray you, that I neither say nor mean to say that this 
privileged soul of the Mother of God was deprived of the use of reason in 
her sleep. Many are of opinion that Solomon in that beautiful dream, though 
really a dream, in which he demanded and received the gift of his 
incomparable wisdom, had the true use of his free-will, on account of the 
judicious eloquence of the discourse he made, of his choice full of 
discretion, and of the most excellent prayer which he used, the whole 
without any mixture of inconsistency or distraction of mind. But how much 
more probability is there then that the mother of the true Solomon had the 
use of reason in her sleep, that is to say, as Solomon himself makes her say, 
that her heart watched while she slept? Surely it was a far greater marvel 
that S. John had the exercise of reason in his mother’s womb, and why then 
should we deny a less to her for whom, and to whom, God did more 
favours, than either he did or ever will do for all creatures besides? 

To conclude, as the precious stone, asbestos, does by a peerless propriety 
preserve for ever the fire which it has conceived, so the Virgin Mother’s 
heart remained perpetually inflamed with the holy love which she received 


of her Son: yet with this difference, that the fire of the asbestos, as it cannot 
be extinguished, so it cannot be augmented, but the Virgin’s sacred flames, 
since they could neither perish, diminish nor remain in the same state, never 
ceased to take incredible increase, even as far as heaven the place of their 
origin: so true it is that this Mother is the Mother of fair love, that is, as the 
most amiable, so the most loving, and as the most loving, so the most 
beloved Mother of this only Son; who again is the most amiable, most 
loving, and most beloved Son of this only Mother. 


Chapter IX 


A PREPARATION FOR THE DISCOURSE ON THE UNION OF 
THE BLESSED WITH GOD 


The triumphant love which the blessed in heaven exercise, consists in the 
final, invariable and eternal union of the soul with its God. But this union— 
what is it? 

By how much more agreeable and excellent are the objects our senses 
meet with, so much more ardently and greedily they give themselves to the 
fruition of them. By how much more fair, delightful to the view, and duly 
set in light they are, so much the more eagerly and attentively does the eye 
regard them: and by how much more sweet and pleasant voices or music 
are, so much the more is the attention of the ear drawn to them. So that 
every object exercises a powerful but grateful violence upon the sense to 
which it belongs, a violence more or less strong as the excellence is greater 
or less; provided always that it be proportionable to the capacity of the 
sense which desires to enjoy it; for the eye which finds so much pleasure in 
light cannot, however, bear an extreme light, nor fix itself upon the sun, and 
be music never so sweet, if loud and too near, it importunes and offends our 
ears. Truth is the object of our understanding, which consequently has all its 
content in discovering and knowing the truth of things; and according as 
truths are more excellent, so the understanding applies itself with more 
delight and attention to the consideration of them. How great was the 
pleasure, think you, Theotimus, of those ancient philosophers who had such 
an excellent knowledge of so many beautiful truths of Nature? Verily they 
reputed all pleasures as nothing in comparison with their well-beloved 
philosophy, for which some of them quitted honours, others great riches, 
others their country; and there was such a one as deliberately plucked out 
his eyes, depriving himself for ever of the enjoyment of the fair and 


agreeable corporal light, that he might with more liberty apply himself to 
consider the truth of things by the light of the spirit. This we read of 
Democritus: so sweet is the knowledge of truth! Hence Aristotle has very 
often said that human felicity and beatitude consists in wisdom, which is the 
knowledge of the eminent truths. 

But when our spirit, raised above natural light, begins to see the sacred 
truths of faith, O God! Theotimus, what joy! The soul melts with pleasure, 
hearing the voice of her heavenly spouse, whom she finds more sweet and 
delicious then the honey of all human sciences. 

God has imprinted upon all created things his traces, trail, or footsteps, so 
that the knowledge we have of his divine Majesty by creatures seems no 
other thing than the sight of the feet of God, while in comparison of this, 
faith is a view of the very face of the divine Majesty. This we do not yet see 
in the clear day of glory, but as it were in the breaking of day; as it 
happened to Jacob near to the ford of Jaboc; for though he saw not the angel 
with whom he wrestled, save in the weak light of daybreak, yet this was 
enough to make him cry out, ravished with delight: I have seen God face to 
face, and my soul has been saved.282 O! how delightful is the holy light of 
faith, by which we know, with an unequalled certitude, not only the history 
of the beginning of creatures, and their true use, but even that of the eternal 
birth of the great and sovereign divine Word, for whom and by whom all 
has been made, and who with the Father and the Holy Ghost is one only 
God, most singular, most adorable, and blessed for ever and ever! Amen. 
Ah! says S. Jerome to his Paulinus: “The learned Plato never knew this, the 
eloquent Demosthenes was ignorant of it.” How sweet are thy words, O 
Lord, to my palate,said that great king, more than honey to my 
mouth!2®1 Was not our burning within us, whilst he spoke in the way? 
382 said those happy pilgrims of Emmaus, speaking of the flames of love 
with which they were touched by the word of faith. But if divine truths be 
so sweet, when proposed in the obscure light of faith, O God, what shall 
they be when we shall contemplate them in the light of the noonday of 
glory! 

The Queen of Saba, who at the greatness of Solomon’s renown had left 
all to go and see him, having arrived in his presence, and having heard the 
wonders of the wisdom which he poured out in his speeches, as one 


astonished and lost in admiration, cried out that what she had learnt by 
hearsay of this heavenly wisdom was not half the knowledge which sight 
and experience gave her. 

Ah! how beautiful and dear are the truths which faith discovers unto us 
by hearing! But when having arrived in the heavenly Jerusalem, we shall 
see the great Solomon, the King of Glory, seated upon the thrown of his 
wisdom, manifesting by an incomprehensible brightness the wonders and 
eternal secrets of his sovereign truth, with such light that our understanding 
will actually see what it had believed here below—Ah! then, dearest 
Theotimus, what raptures! what ecstasies! what admiration! what love! 
what sweetness! No, never (shall we say in this excess of sweetness) never 
could we have conceived that we should see truths so delightsome. We 
believed indeed all the glorious things that were said of thee, O great city of 
God, but we could not conceive the infinite greatness of the abysses of thy 
delights. 


Chapter X 


THAT THE PRECEDING DESIRE WILL MUCH INCREASE 
THE UNION OF THE BLESSED WITH GOD 


The desire which precedes enjoyment, sharpens and intensifies the feeling 
of it, and by how much the desire was more urgent and powerful, by so 
much more agreeable and delicious is the possession of the thing desired. 
Oh! my dear Theotimus, what pleasure will man’s heart take in seeing the 
face of the Divinity, a face so much desired, yea a face the only desire of 
our souls? Our hearts have a thirst which cannot be quenched by the 
pleasures of this mortal life, whereof the most esteemed and highest prized 
if moderate do not satisfy us, and if extreme suffocate us. Yet we desire 
them always to be extreme, and they are never such without being 
excessive, insupportable, hurtful. We die of joy as well as of grief: yea, joy 
is more active to ruin us than grief. Alexander, having swallowed up, in 
effect or in hope, all this lower world, heard some base fellow say, that 
there were yet many other worlds, and like a little child, who will cry if one 
refuse him an apple, this Alexander, whom the world styles the great, more 
foolish notwithstanding than a little child, began bitterly to weep, because 
there was no likelihood that he should conquer the other worlds, not having 
as yet got the entire possession of this. He that did more fully enjoy the 
world than ever any other did, is yet so little satisfied with it that he weeps 
for sorrow that he cannot have the other worlds which the foolish 
persuasion of a wretched babbler made him imagine to exist. Tell me, I pray 
you, Theotimus, does he not show that the thirst of his heart cannot be 
Slaked in this life, and that this world is not sufficient to quench it? O 
wonderful yet dear unrest of man’s heart! Be, be ever, my soul, without any 
rest or tranquillity on this earth, till thou shalt have met with the fresh 


waters of the immortal life and the most holy Divinity, which alone can 
satisfy thy thirst and quiet thy desire. 

Now, Theotimus, imagine to yourself with the Psalmist, that hart which, 
hard set by the hounds, has neither wind nor legs; how greedily he plunges 
himself into the waters which he panted after, and with what ardour he rolls 
into and buries himself in that element. One would think he would willingly 
be dissolved and converted into water, more fully to enjoy its coolness. Ah! 
what a union of our hearts shall there be with God there above in heaven, 
where, after these infinite desires of the true good never assuaged in this 
world, we shall find the living and powerful source thereof. Then, truly, as 
we see a hungry child closely fixed to his mother’s breast, greedily press 
this dear fountain of most desired sweetness, so that one would think that 
either it would thrust itself into its mother’s breast, or else suck and draw all 
that breast into itself; so our soul, panting with an extreme thirst for the true 
good, when she shall find that inexhaustible source in the Divinity,—O 
good God! what a holy and sweet ardour to be united and joined to the 
plentiful breasts of the All-goodness, either to be altogether absorbed in it, 
or to have it come entirely into us! 


Chapter XI 


OF THE UNION OF THE BLESSED SPIRITS WITH GOD, IN 
THE VISION OF THE DIVINITY 


When we look upon anything, though it is present to us, it is not itself 
united to our eyes, but only sends out to them a certain representation or 
picture of itself, which is called its sensible species, by means of which we 
see. So also when we contemplate or understand anything, that which we 
understand is not united to our understanding otherwise than by another 
representation and most delicate and spiritual image, which is 
called intelligible species. But further, these species, by how many 
windings and changes do they get to the understanding! They arrive at the 
exterior senses, thence pass to the interior, then to the imagination, then to 
the active understanding, and come at last to the passive understanding, to 
the end that passing through so many strainers and under so many files they 
may be purified, subtilised and perfected, and of sensible become 
intelligible. 

Thus, Theotimus, we see and understand all that we see and understand 
in this mortal life, yea even things of faith; for, as the mirror contains not 
the thing we see in it but only the representation and species of it (which 
representation, stayed by the mirror, produces another in the beholding eye), 
so the word of faith does not contain the things which it announces, but 
only represents them, and this representation of divine things which is in the 
word of faith produces another representation of them, which our 
understanding, helped by God’s grace, accepts and receives as a 
representation of holy truth, and our will takes delight in it, and embraces it, 
as an honourable, profitable, lovely and excellent truth. Thus the truths 
signified in God’s word are by it represented to the understanding as things 


expressed in the mirror are by the mirror represented to the eye: whence the 
great Apostle said that to believe is to see as in a glass.282 

But in heaven, Theotimus,—Ah! my God, what a favour!—The Divinity 
will unite itself to our understanding without the mediation of any species 
or representation at all, but it will itself apply and join itself to our 
understanding, making itself in such sort present unto it, that that inward 
presence shall be instead of a representation or species. O God! what 
sweetness shall it be for man’s understanding to be united for ever to its 
sovereign object, receiving not its representation but its presence, not the 
picture or species, but the very essence of its divine truth and majesty. We 
shall be there as most happy children of the divinity, and shall have the 
honour to be fed with the divine substance itself, taken into our soul by the 
mouth of our understanding, and what surpasses all sweetness is, that as 
mothers are not contented with feeding their babes with their milk, which is 
their own substance, if they do not also put the breast into their mouth, that 
these may receive their substance, not in a spoon or other instrument, but 
even in, and by this same substance (so that this maternal substance serves 
as well for food, as for a conduit to convey it to the dear little suckling);— 
so God our Father is not contented to make us receive his proper substance 
in our understanding, that is, to make us see his divinity, but by an abyss of 
his sweetness, wills himself to apply his substance to our soul, to the end 
that we may no longer understand it by species or representation but in 
itself and by itself; so that his fatherly and eternal substance is both species 
and object to our understanding. Then these divine promises shall be 
fulfilled in an excellent manner: I will lead her into the wilderness, and I 
will speak to her heart,284 and give her suck. Rejoice with Jerusalem and be 
glad with her. That you may suck and be filled with the breasts of her 
consolations, that you may milk out, and flow with delights from the 
abundance of her glory: you shall be carried at the breasts, and upon the 
knees they shall caress you.2®2 

Infinite bliss, Theotimus, and one which has not been promised only, but 
of which we have a pledge in the Blessed Sacrament, that perpetual feast of 
Divine Grace. For in it we receive the blood of Our Saviour in his flesh, and 
his flesh in his blood; his blood being applied unto us by means of his flesh, 
his substance by his substance to our very corporal mouth; that we may 


know that so he will apply unto us his divine essence in the eternal feast of 
his glory. True it is, this favour is done unto us here really but covertly, 
under Sacramental species and appearances, whereas in heaven, the 
Divinity will give himself openly, and we shall see him face to face as he is. 


Chapter XII 


OF THE ETERNAL UNION OF THE BLESSED SPIRITS WITH 
GOD, IN THE VISION OF THE ETERNAL BIRTH OF THE 
SON OF GOD 


O holy and Divine Spirit, eternal Love of the Father and the Son, be 
propitious to mine infancy. Our understanding then shall see God, 
Theotimus; yes, it shall see God Himself face to face, contemplating with a 
view of true and real presence, the divine essence Itself, and in It, the 
infinite beauties thereof, all-power, all-goodness, all-wisdom, all-justice, 
and the rest of this abyss of perfections. 

It shall see clearly then, shall this understanding, the infinite knowledge 
which God the Father had from all eternity of His own beauty, for the 
expression of which in Himself, He pronounced and said eternally the 
Word, the Verbum, or the most singular and most infinite speech and 
diction, which, comprising and representing all the perfection of the Father, 
can be but one same God, entirely one with Him, without division or 
separation. We shall thus then see that eternal and admirable generation of 
the Divine Word and Son, by which He was eternally born to the image and 
likeness of the Father, a lively and natural image and likeness, not 
representing any accidents or external thing; since in God all is substance, 
nor can there be any accident, all is interior, nor can there be any exterior; 
but an image representing the proper substance of the Father so perfectly, so 
naturally, so essentially and substantially, that therefore it can be no other 
thing than the same God with Him, without distinction or difference at all 
either in essence or substance, and with only the distinction of Persons. For 
how could this Divine Son be the true, truly perfect and truly natural image, 
resemblance and figure of the infinite beauty and substance of the Father, if 
this image did not represent absolutely to the life and according to nature, 


the infinite perfections of the Father? And how could it infinitely represent 
infinite perfections if it were not itself infinitely perfect? And how could it 
be infinitely perfect if it were not God, and how could it be God if it were 
not one same God with the Father? 

This Son then, the infinite image and figure of His infinite Father, is with 
His Father one sole, most unique, and infinite God, there being no 
difference of substance between Them, but only the distinction of persons. 
This distinction of persons, as it is certainly required, so also it is absolutely 
sufficient, to effect that the Father pronounces, and the Son is the Word 
pronounced; that the Father speaks, and the Son is the Word, or the diction; 
that the Father expresses, and the Son is the image, likeness or figure 
expressed, and, in short, that the Father is Father, and the Son, Son—two 
distinct persons, but one only Essence or Divinity; so that God Who is sole 
is not solitary, for He is sole in His most singular and simple Deity, yet is 
not solitary, because He is Father and Son in two persons. O Theotimus, 
what joy, what jubilee to celebrate this eternal birth, kept in the brightness 
of the Saints,28° to celebrate it in seeing it, and to see it in celebrating it! 

The most sweet S. Bernard, as yet a little boy at Chastillon-sur-Seine, 
was waiting in Church on Christmas night for the divine office to begin, and 
whilst waiting the poor child fell into a light slumber, during which (O God 
what sweetness!) he saw in spirit, yet in a vision very distinct and clear, 
how the Son of God, having espoused human nature, and becoming a little 
child in His Mother’s most pure womb, was with a humble sweetness 
mingled with a celestial majesty, virginally born of her:—As a bridegroom 
coming out of his bride-chamber:2®4—a vision, Theotimus, which so 
replenished the loving heart of the little Bernard with gladness, jubilation 
and spiritual delights, that he had all his life an extreme sense of it, and 
therefore, though afterwards as a sacred bee he ever culled out of all the 
divine mysteries the honey of a thousand sweet and heavenly consolations, 
yet had he a more particular sweetness in the solemnity of the Nativity, and 
spoke with a singular relish of this birth of his Master. But Ah! I beseech 
thee, Theotimus, if a mystical and imaginary vision of the temporal and 
human birth of the Son of God, by which he proceeded man from a woman, 
virgin from a virgin, ravishes and so highly delights a child’s heart, what 
shall it be when our spirits, gloriously illuminated with the light of glory, 





shall see this eternal birth by which the Son proceeds, God from God, Light 
from Light, true God from true God, divinely and eternally! Then shall our 
spirit be joined by an incomprehensible complacency to this object of 
delight, and by an unchangeable attention remain united to it for ever. 


Chapter XIII 


OF THE UNION OF THE BLESSED WITH GOD IN THE 
VISION OF THE PRODUCTION OF THE HOLY GHOST 


The eternal Father seeing the infinite goodness and beauty of His own 
essence, so perfectly, essentially and substantially expressed in His Son, and 
the Son seeing reciprocally that His same essence, goodness and beauty is 
originally in His Father as in its source and fountain, ah! can it possibly be 
that this Divine Father and His Son should not mutually love one another 
with an infinite love, since Their will by which They love, and Their 
goodness for which They love are infinite in each of Them. 

Love not finding us equal, equalizes us, not finding us united, unites us. 
Now the Father and the Son finding Themselves not only equal and united, 
but even one same God, one same goodness, one same essence and one 
Same unity, how much must They needs love one another. But this love 
does not act like the love which intellectual creatures have amongst 
themselves, or towards their Creator; for created love is exercised by many 
and various movements, aspirations, unions and joinings which 
immediately succeed one another, and make a continuation of love with a 
grateful vicissitude of spiritual movements, but the divine love of the 
eternal Father towards His Son is practised in one only spiration (souspir) 
mutually from Them both, Who in this sort remain united and joined 
together. Yes, Theotimus; for the goodness of the Father and Son being but 
one sole most perfectly singular goodness, common to Them both, the love 
of this goodness can be but one only love; for though there be two lovers, to 
wit, the Father and the Son, yet seeing it is only Their most singular 
goodness common to Them both which is loved, and Their most unique will 
which loves, it is therefore but one love exercised by one amorous spiration. 
The Father breathes this love and so does the Son; but because the Father 


only breathes this love by means of the same will and for the same 
goodness which is equally and singularly in Him and His Son: the Son 
again only breathes this spiration of love for this same goodness and by this 
same will,—therefore this spiration of love is but one spiration, or one only 
spirit breathed out by two breathers. 

And because the Father and the Son Who breathe, have an infinite 
essence and will by which They breathe, and because the goodness for 
which They breathe is infinite, it is impossible Their breathing should not 
be infinite; and forasmuch as it cannot be infinite without being God, 
therefore this Spirit breathed from the Father and the Son is true God: and 
since there neither is, nor can be, more than one only God, He is one only 
true God with the Father and the Son. Moreover, as this love is an act which 
proceeds mutually from the Father and the Son, it can neither be the Father, 
nor the Son, from whom it proceeds, though it has the same goodness and 
substance of the Father and the Son, but must necessarily be a third person, 
Who with the Father and the Son is one only God. And because this love is 
produced by manner of breathings or spirations, it is called the Holy Spirit. 

Now, Theotimus, King David, describing the sweetness of the friendship 
of God’s servants, cries out: Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity: like the precious ointment on the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, the beard of Aaron, which ran down to the 
skirt of his garment: as the dew of Hermon, which descendeth upon Mount 
Sion. 228 

But, O God! if human friendship be so agreeably lovely, and spread so 
delicious an odour on them that contemplate it, what shall it be, my well- 
beloved Theotimus, to behold the sacred exercise of mutual love between 
the eternal Father and the Son. S. Gregory Nazianzen recounts that the 
incomparable love which existed between him and S. Basil the Great was 
famous all through Greece, and Tertullian testifies, that the Pagans admired 
the more than brotherly love which reigned amongst the primitive 
Christians. Oh! with what celebration and solemnity, with what praises and 
benedictions, should be kept, with what admirations should be honoured 
and loved, the eternal and sovereign friendship of the Father and the Son! 
What is there to be loved and desired if friendship is not? And if friendship 
is to be loved and desired, what friendship can be so in comparison with 


that infinite friendship which is between the Father and the Son, and Which 
is one same most sole God with them? Our heart, Theotimus, will sink lost 
in love, through admiration of the beauty and sweetness of the love, that 
this eternal Father and this incomprehensible Son practise divinely and 
eternally. 


Chapter XIV 


THAT THE HOLY LIGHT OF GLORY WILL SERVE FOR THE 
UNION OF THE BLESSED SPIRITS WITH GOD 


The created understanding then shall see the divine essence, without any 
medium of species or representation; yet not without a certain excellent 
light which disposes, elevates, and strengthens it, to raise its view so high, 
and to an object so sublime and resplendent. For as the owl has a sight 
strong enough to bear the sombre light of a clear night, but not strong 
enough to stand the mid-day light, which is too brilliant to be borne by eyes 
so dim and weak; so our understanding, which is strong enough to consider 
natural truths by its discourse, yea even the supernatural things of grace by 
the light of faith, is not yet able, by the light of either nature or faith, to 
attain unto the view of the divine substance in itself. Wherefore the 
sweetness of the eternal wisdom determined not to apply His essence to our 
understanding till He had prepared, strengthened and fitted it to receive a 
sight so eminent, and so disproportionate to its natural condition as is the 
view of the Divinity. So the sun, the sovereign object of our corporal eyes 
amongst natural things, does not present itself unto our view without 
sending first its rays, by means whereof we may be able to see it, so that we 
only see it by its light. Yet there is a difference between the rays which the 
sun casts upon our corporal eyes and the light which God will create in our 
understandings in heaven: for the sun’s rays do not fortify our corporal eyes 
when they are weak and unable to see, but rather blind them, dazzling and 
confounding their infirm vision: whereas, on the contrary, this sacred light 
of glory, finding our understandings unapt and unable to behold the 
Divinity, raises, strengthens and perfects them so excellently, that by an 
incomprehensible marvel they behold and contemplate the abyss of the 


divine brightness in itself with a fixed and direct gaze, not being dazzled or 
beaten back by the infinite greatness of its splendour. 

In like manner, therefore, as God has given us the light of reason, by 
which we may know Him as Author of nature, and the light of faith by 
which we consider Him as source of grace, so will He bestow upon us the 
light of glory by which we shall contemplate Him as the fountain of 
beatitude and eternal life: but a fountain, Theotimus, which we shall not 
contemplate afar off as we do now by faith, but which we shall see by the 
light of glory while plunged and swallowed up in it. 

Divers, who, fishing for precious stones, go down into the water, take oil, 
says Pliny, in their mouths, that by scattering it, they may have more light to 
see in the waters where they swim. Theotimus, a blessed soul having 
entered and plunged into the ocean of the divine essence, God will pour into 
its understanding the sacred light of glory, which will enlighten it in this 
abyss of inaccessible light, that so by the light of glory we may see the light 
of the Divinity. For with Thee is the fountain of life; and in Thy light we 
shall see light.222 


Chapter XV 


THAT THERE SHALL BE DIFFERENT DEGREES OF THE 
UNION OF THE BLESSED WITH GOD 


Now this light of glory, Theotimus, shall be the measure of the sight and 
centemplation of the Blessed; and according as we shall have less or more 
of this holy splendour, we shall see more or less clearly, and consequently 
with more or less happiness, the most holy Divinity, which as it is beholden 
diversely so it will make us diversely glorious. All the spirits indeed in this 
heavenly Paradise see all the divine essence, yet it is not seen and cannot be 
seen entirely by any one of them or by all of them together. No, Theotimus, 
for God being most singularly one, and most simply indivisible, we cannot 
see Him without seeing Him all: but being infinite, without limit, without 
bounds or measure at all in His perfection, there neither is, nor can be, any 
capacity out of Himself which can ever totally comprehend or penetrate the 
infinity of His goodness, infinitely essential and essentially infinite. 

This created light of the visible sun, which is limited and finite, is in such 
sort all seen by those that behold it that it is never totally seen by any one of 
them nor by all together. It is in a manner so with all our senses. Amongst 
many that hear excellent music, though all of them hear it all, yet some hear 
it not so well, nor with so much delight as others, according as their ears are 
more or less delicate. The manna was all tasted by each one that ate it, yet 
differently, according to the different appetites of those who ate it, and was 
never wholly tasted, for it had more tastes of different kinds than the 
Israelites had varieties of tasting power. Theotimus, we shall see and taste 
in heaven all the Divinity, but no one of the Blessed nor all together shall 
ever see or taste it totally. This infinite Divinity shall still have infinitely 
more excellences than we sufficiency and capacity; and we shall have an 
unspeakable content to know that after we have satiated all the desires of 


our heart, and fully replenished its capacity in the fruition of the infinite 
good which is God, nevertheless there will remain in this infinity, infinite 
perfections to be seen, enjoyed and possessed, which His divine Majesty 
knows and sees, it alone comprehending itself. 

So fishes enjoy the incredible vastness of the ocean; but not any fish, nor 
yet all the multitude of fishes, ever saw all the shores of the sea or wetted 
their fins in all its waters. Birds sport in the open air at their pleasure, but 
not any bird, nor yet all the flocks of birds together, did ever beat with their 
wings all the regions of the air, or arrive at the supreme region of the same. 
Ah! Theotimus, our souls shall freely and according to the full extent of 
their wishes swim in the ocean and soar in the air of the Divinity, rejoicing 
eternally to see that this air is so infinite, this ocean so vast, that it cannot be 
measured by their wings, and that enjoying without reserve or exception all 
this infinite abyss of the Divinity, yet shall they never be able to equalize 
their fruition to this infinity, which remains still infinitely infinite beyond 
their capacity. 

And at this the Blessed Spirits are ravished with two admirations, first for 
the infinite beauty which they contemplate, secondly for the abyss of the 
infinity which remains to be seen in this same beauty. O God! how 
admirable is that which they see! But, O God! how much more admirable is 
that which they see not! And yet, Theotimus, since the most sacred beauty 
which they see is infinite, it entirely satisfies and satiates them, and being 
content to enjoy it according to the rank which they hold in heaven, because 
God’s most amiable providence has so determined, they convert the 
knowledge they have of not possessing and of not being able totally to 
possess their object, into a simple complacency of admiration, in which 
they have a sovereign joy to see that the beauty they love is so infinite that 
it cannot be totally known but by itself. For in this consists the Divinity of 
this infinite beauty or the beauty of this infinite Divinity. 


Book IV 


OF THE DECAY AND RUIN OF CHARITY 


Chapter I 


THAT AS LONG AS WE ARE IN THIS MORTAL LIFE WE 
MAY LOSE THE LOVE OF GOD 


We do not now speak of those great elect souls whom God by a most 
special favour so maintains and confirms in his love, that they run no 
hazard of losing it. We speak for the rest of mortals, to whom the Holy 
Ghost addresses these warnings: He that thinketh himself to stand, let him 
take heed lest he fall.222 Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown.224 Labour the more that by good works you may make sure your 
calling and election.224 Whence he makes them make this prayer: Cast me 
not away from thy face; and take not thy holy spirit from me.222 And lead us 
not into temptation: that they may work out their salvation with a 
holy trembling, and a sacred fear24 knowing that they are not more 
constant and strong to preserve God’s love than were the first angel with his 
followers and Judas, who receiving it lost it, and losing it lost themselves 
for ever; nor than Solomon, who, having once left it, holds the whole world 
in doubt of his damnation; nor than Adam and Eve, David, S. Peter, who 
being children of salvation, fell yet for a space from the love without which 
there is no salvation. Alas! Theotimus, who shall then have assurance of 
preserving sacred love in the navigation of this mortal life, since, as well on 
earth as in heaven, so many persons of incomparable dignity have suffered 
such cruel shipwrecks? 

But, O eternal God! how is it possible, will one say, that a soul that has 
the love of God can ever lose it; for where love is it resists sin, and how 
comes it to pass then that sin gets entry there, since love is strong as death, 
hard in fight as hell?222 How can the forces of death or hell, that is, of sins, 
vanquish love, which at least equals them in strength, and surpasses them in 
helps and in right? And how can it be that a reasonable soul which has once 


relished so great a sweetness as is that of heavenly love, can ever willingly 
swallow the bitter waters of offence? Children, though children, being fed 
with milk, abhor the bitterness of wormwood and of aloes, and cry 
themselves into convulsions when they are made to take them. Ah! then, O 
true God! Theotimus, how can the soul, once joined to the goodness of the 
Creator, forsake him to follow the vanity of the creature? 

My dear Theotimus, the heavens themselves are astonished, their gates 
become desolate with fear,228 and the angels of peace are lost in amazement 
at this prodigious misery of man’s heart, abandoning a good so worthy of 
love, to join itself to things so unworthy. But have you never seen that little 
marvel which every one knows, though every one does not know the reason 
of it? When a very full barrel is broached, the wine will not run unless it 
have air given from above, which yet happens not to barrels in which there 
is already a void, for they are no sooner open but the wine runs. Truly in 
this mortal life though our souls abound with heavenly love yet they are 
never so full of it but that by temptation this love may depart: in heaven, 
however, when the sweetness of God’s beauty shall occupy all our 
understanding, and the delights of his goodness shall wholly satiate our 
wills, so that there shall be nothing which the fulness of his love shall not 
replenish, no object, though it penetrate even to our hearts, can ever draw or 
make run out one sole drop of the precious liquor of our heavenly love. And 
to expect to give air above, that is, to deceive or surprise the understanding, 
shall no more be possible; for it shall be immovable in the apprehension of 
the sovereign truth. 

So wine well purified and separated from the lees is easily kept from 
turning and getting thick; that which is on its lees is in continual danger; 
and we, so long as we are in this world, have our souls upon the lees or 
tartar of a thousand moods and miseries, and consequently easy to change 
and spoil in their love. But once in heaven, where, as in the great feast 
described by Isaias, we shall have wine purified from all lees, we shall be 
no longer subject to change, but be inseparably united by love to our 
sovereign good. Here in the twilight of dawning we are afraid that in lieu of 
the spouse we may meet some other object, which may engage and deceive 
us, but when we shall find Him above, where He feeds and reposes in the 
mid-day, there will be no chance of being deceived, for His light will be too 


clear, and His sweetness will bind us so closely to His goodness, that we 
shall no longer have the power to will to unfasten ourselves. 

We are like the coral, which in the sea, the place of its origin, is a pale- 
green, weak, drooping and pliable tree, but being drawn from the bottom of 
the sea, as from its mother’s womb, it becomes almost a stone, firm and 
unbending, while it changes its pale-green into a lively red. For so we being 
as yet amidst the sea of this world the place of our birth, are subject to 
extreme vicissitudes, liable to be bent on every side; to the right, which is 
heavenly love, by inspiration, to the left, which is earthly love, by 
temptation. But if, being once drawn out of this mortality, we have changed 
the pale-green of our trembling hopes into the bright red of assured fruition, 
we shall never more be movable, but make a settled abode for ever in 
eternal love. 

It is impossible to see the Divinity and not love it, but here below where 
we do not see it, but only have a glimpse of it through the clouds of faith, as 
in a mirror, our knowledge is not yet so perfect as not to leave an opening 
for the surprises of other objects and apparent goods, which through the 
obscurities which are mixed with the certainty and verity of faith, steal in 
unperceived, like little fox cubs, and demolish our flourishing vineyard. To 
conclude, Theotimus, when we have charity our free-will is clothed with 
her wedding garment, which, as she can still keep it on if she please by 
well-doing, so she can put off if she please by offending. 


Chapter IT 


HOW THE SOUL GROWS COLD IN HOLY LOVE 


The soul is often grieved and troubled in the body, even so far as to desert 
many of its members, which remain deprived of motion and feeling, while 
it never forsakes the heart, wherein it fully remains till the very end of life. 
So charity is sometimes weakened and depressed in the affections till it 
seems to be scarcely in exercise at all, and yet it remains entire in the 
supreme region of the soul. This happens when, under the multitude of 
venial sins as under ashes, the fire of holy love remains covered, and its 
flame smothered, though it is not dead or extinguished. For as the presence 
of the diamond hinders the exercise and action of that property which the 
adamant has of drawing iron, and yet does not take it away, as it acts 
immediately this obstacle is removed, so the presence of venial sins in no 
sort deprives charity of its force and power to work, yet as it were benumbs 
it and deprives it of the use of its activity, so that charity remains without 
action, sterile and unfruitful. It is true that neither venial sin, nor even the 
affection to it, is contrary to the essential resolution of charity, which is to 
prefer God before all things; because by this sin we love something outside 
reason but not against reason, we defer a little too much, and more than is 
fit, to creatures, yet we do not prefer them before the Creator, we occupy 
ourselves more than we ought in earthly things, yet do we not for all that 
forsake heavenly things. In fine, this kind of sin impedes us in the way of 
charity, but does not put us out of it, and therefore venial sin, not being 
contrary to charity, never destroys charity either wholly or partially. 

God signified to the Bishop of Ephesus that he had forsaken his first 
charity,224 where he does not say that he was without charity, but only that 
it was not such as in the beginning; that is, that it was not now prompt, 
fervent, growing in love, or fruitful: as we are wont to say of him who from 
being bright, cheerful and blithe, becomes sad, heavy and sullen, that he is 


not now the same man he was; for our meaning is not that he is not the 
Same in substance, but only in his actions and exercises. And thus Our 
Saviour says that in the latter days the charity of many shall grow 
cold,2%8 that is, it shall not be so active and courageous, by reason of fear 
and sadness which shall oppress men’s hearts. Certain it is that when 
concupiscence hath conceived it bringeth forth sin.222 The sin however, 
though sin indeed, does not always beget the death of the soul, but then 
only when it is complete in malice, and when it is consummate and 
accomplished, as S. James says. And he here establishes so clearly the 
difference between mortal and venial sin, that it is strange that some in our 
age have had the temerity to deny it. 

However, venial sin is sin, and consequently troubles charity, not as a 
thing that is contrary to charity itself, but contrary to its operations and 
progress, and even to its intention. For as this intention is that we should 
direct all our actions to God, it is violated by venial sin, which directs the 
actions by which we commit it, not indeed against God yet outside God and 
his will. And as we say of a tree rudely visited and stripped by a tempest 
that nothing is left, because though the tree be entire yet it is left without 
fruit, so when our charity is shaken by the affection we have to venial sin, 
we Say it is diminished and weakened; not because the habit of love is not 
entire in our hearts, but because it is without the works which are its fruits. 

The affection to great sins did so make truth prisoner to 
injustice amongst the pagan philosophers, that, as the great Apostle 
says: Knowing God they honoured him notaccording to that 
knowledge;22 so that though this affection did not banish natural light, yet 
it made it profitless. So the affection to venial sin does not abolish charity, 
but it holds it as a slave, tied hand and foot, hindering its freedom and 
action. This affection, attaching us too closely to the enjoyment of 
creatures, deprives us of the spiritual intimacy between God and us, to 
which charity, as true friendship, excites us; consequently this affection 
makes us lose the interior helps and assistances which are as it were the 
vital and animating spirits of the soul, in default of which there follows a 
certain spiritual palsy, which in the end, if it be not remedied, brings us to 
death. For, after all, charity being an active quality cannot be long without 
either acting or dying: it is, say our Ancients, of the nature of Rachel, who 


also represented it. Give me, said she to her husband, children, otherwise I 
shall die;“®4 and charity urges the heart which she has espoused to make her 
fertile of good works; otherwise she will perish. 

We are rarely in this mortal life without many temptations. Now low and 
slothful hearts, and such as are given to exterior pleasures, not being 
accustomed to fight nor exercised in spiritual warfare, never preserve 
charity long, but let themselves ordinarily be surprised by mortal sin, which 
happens the more easily because the soul is more disposed by venial sin to 
mortal. For as that man of old, having continued to carry every day the 
same calf, bore him also when he was grown to be a great ox, custom 
having by little and little made insensible the increase of so heavy a burden; 
so he that accustoms himself to play for pence will in the end play for 
crowns, pistoles and horses, and after his stud all his estate.422 He that gives 
the reins to little angers becomes in the end furious and unbearable; he that 
addicts himself to lying in jest, is in great peril of lying with calumny. 

In fine, Theotimus, we are wont to say that such as have a very weakly 
constitution have no life, that they have not an ounce, or not a handful of it, 
because that which is quickly to have an end seems indeed already not to 
be. And those good-for-nothing souls who are addicted to pleasure and set 
upon transitory things, may well say that they no longer have charity, for if 
they have it they are in the way soon to lose it. 


Chapter III 


HOW WE FORSAKE DIVINE LOVE FOR THAT OF 
CREATURES 


This misery of quitting God for the creature happens thus. We do not love 
God without intermission, because in this mortal life charity is in us as a 
simple habit, which, as philosophers have remarked, we use when we like 
and never against our liking. When then we do not make use of the charity 
which is in us, that is, when we are not applying our spirit to the exercises 
of holy love, but, when (keeping it busied in some other affair, or it being 
idle in itself) it remains useless and negligent, then, Theotimus, it may be 
assaulted by some bad object and surprised by temptation. And though the 
habit of charity be at that instant in the bottom of our hearts and perform its 
office, inclining us to reject the bad suggestion, yet it only urges us or leads 
us to the action of resistance according as we second it, as is the manner of 
habits; and therefore charity leaving us in our freedom, it happens often that 
the bad object having cast its allurements deeply into our hearts, we attach 
ourselves unto it by an excessive complacency, which when it comes to 
grow, we can hardly get rid of, and like thorns, according to the saying of 
Our Saviour, it in the end stifles the seed of grace and heavenly love. So it 
fell out with our first mother Eve, whose overthrow began by a certain 
amusement which she took in discoursing with the serpent, receiving 
complacency in hearing it talk of her advancement in knowledge, and in 
seeing the beauty of the forbidden fruit, so that the complacency growing 
with the amusement and the amusement feeding itself in the complacency, 
she found herself at length so entangled, that giving away to consent, she 
committed the accursed sin into which afterwards she drew her husband. 
We see that pigeons, touched with vanity, display themselves (se 
pavonnent) sometimes in the air, and sail about hither and thither, admiring 


the variety of their plumage, and then the tercelets and falcons that espy 
them fall upon them and seize them, which they could never do if the 
pigeons had been flying their proper flight, as they have a stronger wing 
than have birds of prey. Ah! Theotimus, if we did not amuse ourselves with 
the vanity of fleeting pleasures, especially in the complacency of self-love, 
but if having once got charity we were careful to fly straight thither whither 
it would carry us, suggestion and temptation should never catch us, but 
because as doves seduced and beguiled by self-esteem we look back upon 
ourselves, and engage our spirits too much with creatures, we often find 
ourselves seized by the talons of our enemies, who bear away and devour 
us. 

God does not will to hinder temptations from attacking us, to the end that 
by resistance our charity may be more exercised, that by fighting we may 
gain the victory, and by victory obtain the triumph. But for us to have any 
kind of inclination to delight ourselves in the temptation—this rises from 
the condition of our nature, which so earnestly loves good that it is subject 
to be enticed by anything that has a show of good, and temptation’s hook is 
ever baited with this kind of bait: for, as holy Writ teaches, there is either 
some good honourable in the world’s sight to move us to the pride of a 
worldly life, or a good delightful to sense to carry us to concupiscence of 
the flesh, or a good tending towards wealth, to incite us to 
the concupiscence and avarice of the eyes.422 But if we kept our faith, which 
can discern between the true good we are to pursue and the false which we 
are to reject, sharply attentive to its office, without doubt it would be a 
trusty sentinel to charity, and would give intelligence of that evil which 
approaches the heart under pretext of good, and charity would immediately 
repulse it. But because ordinarily we keep our faith either asleep or less 
attentive than is requisite for the preservation of our charity, we are often 
surprised by temptation, which, seducing our senses, while our senses incite 
the inferior part of our soul to rebellion, often brings to pass that the 
superior part of reason yields to the violence of this revolt, and by 
committing sin loses charity. 

Such was the progress of the sedition which the disloyal Absalom stirred 
up against his good father David; for he put forward propositions which 
were good in appearance, which being once received by the poor Israelites 


whose prudence was put to sleep and smothered, he solicited them in such 
sort that he wrought them to a complete rebellion; so that David was 
constrained to depart from Jerusalem with all his most faithful friends, 
leaving there no men of distinction save Sadoc and Abiathar, priests of the 
Eternal, with their children: now Sadoc was a seer, that is to say a 
prophet.404 

For so, most dear Theotimus, self-love, finding our faith without attention 
and drowsy, presents unto us vain yet apparent goods, seduces our senses, 
our imagination and the faculties of our souls, and lays so hard at our free- 
wills that it brings them to an entire revolt against the holy love of God, 
which then, as another David, departs from our heart with all its train, that 
is with the gifts of the Holy Ghost and the other heavenly virtues, which are 
the inseparable companions of charity, if not her properties and faculties. 
Nor does there remain in the Jerusalem of our soul any virtue of importance 
saving Sadoc the seer, that is the gift of faith which can make us see eternal 
truths, with the exercise of it, and with him Abiathar, that is the gift of hope 
with its action; both these remain much afflicted and sorrowful, yet 
maintain in us the ark of alliance, that is the quality and title of Christian 
purchased by baptism. 

Alas! Theotimus, what a pitiful spectacle it is to the angels of peace to 
see the Holy Ghost and his love depart in this manner out of our sinful 
souls! Verily I think if they could weep they would pour out infinite tears, 
and, with a mournful voice lamenting our misery, would sing the sad 
canticle which Jeremias took up, when sitting upon the threshold of the 
desolate temple he contemplated the ruin of Jerusalem in the time of 
Sedecias: How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people! How is the 
mistress of the Gentiles become as a widow: the princess of provinces made 
tributary !402 


Chapter IV 


THAT HEAVENLY LOVE IS LOST IN A MOMENT 


The love of God, which brings us as far as contempt of self, makes us 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem; self-love, which pushes us forward to 
the contempt of God, makes us slaves of the infernal Babylon. It is true that 
only little by little we come to despise God, but we have no sooner done it 
than instantly, in a moment, holy charity forsakes us, or rather wholly 
perishes. Yes, Theotimus, for in this contempt of God does mortal sin 
consist, and one only mortal sin banishes charity from the soul, inasmuch as 
it breaks the connection and union with God, which is obedience and 
submission to his will: and as man’s heart cannot live divided, so charity, 
which is the heart of the soul and the soul of the heart, can never be 
wounded without being slain: as they say of pearls, which being conceived 
of heavenly dew perish if any drop of salt water get within the shell that 
holds them. Our soul, as you know, does not go out of our body by little and 
little, but ina moment, when the indisposition of the body is so great that it 
can no longer exercise the actions of life in it: even so, the very instant the 
heart is so disordered by passions that charity can no longer reign there, she 
quits and abandons it: for she is so noble, that she cannot cease to reign 
without ceasing to be. 

Habits acquired by our human actions alone do not perish by one single 
contrary act: for a man is not said to be intemperate for one single act of 
intemperance, nor is a painter held an unskilful master for having once 
failed in his art; but, as all such habits are acquired by the influence of a 
series of acts, so we lose them by a long cessation from their acts or by 
many contrary acts. But charity, Theotimus, which in a moment the Holy 
Ghost pours into our hearts as soon as the conditions requisite for this 
infusion are found in us, is also in an instant taken from us, as soon as, 


diverting our will from the obedience we owe to God, we complete our 
consent to the rebellion and disloyalty to which temptation excites us. 

It is true that charity increases by degrees and goes from perfection to 
perfection according as by our works or by the frequenting of the 
sacraments we make place for it, yet it does not decrease by a lessening of 
its perfection, for we never lose any least part of it but we lose it all. In 
which it resembles the masterpiece of Phidias so famous amongst the 
ancients; for they say that this great sculptor made at Athens an ivory statue 
of Minerva, twenty-six cubits high, and in the buckler which she held, 
wherein he had represented the battles of the Amazons and Giants, he 
carved his own face with so great art that one could not take away one line 
of it, says Aristotle, without destroying the whole statue, so that this work, 
though it had been brought to perfection by adding piece to piece, yet 
would have perished in an instant if one little parcel of the workman’s 
likeness had been removed. In like manner, Theotimus, though the Holy 
Ghost having infused charity into a soul increases it by adding one degree 
to another and one perfection of love to another, yet still, the resolution of 
preferring God’s will before all things being the essential point of sacred 
love, and that wherein the image of eternal love, that is of the Holy Ghost, 
is represented, one cannot withdraw one single piece of it but presently 
charity wholly perishes. 

This preference of God before all things is the dear child of charity. And 
if Agar, who was but an Egyptian, seeing her son in danger of death had not 
the heart to stay by him, but would have left him, saying: Ah! I will not see 
the child die,*°® is it strange then that charity, the daughter of heavenly 
sweetness and delight, cannot bear to behold the death of her child, which is 
the resolution never to offend God? So that while free-will is resolving to 
consent to sin and is thereby putting to death this holy resolution, charity 
dies with it, saying in its last sigh: Ah! no, never will I see this child die. In 
fine, Theotimus, as the precious stone called prassius loses its lustre in the 
presence of any poison, so in an instant the soul loses her splendour, grace 
and beauty, which consist in holy love, upon the entry and presence of any 
mortal sin;—whence it is written thatthe soul that sinneth, the same shall 
die 402 





Chapter V 


THAT THE SOLE CAUSE OF THE DECAY AND COOLING OF 
CHARITY IS IN THE CREATURE’S WILL 


As it would be an impious effrontery to attribute the works of holy love 
done by the Holy Ghost in and with us to the strength of our will, it would 
be a shameless impiety to lay the defect of love in ungrateful men, on the 
failure of heavenly assistance and grace. For the Holy Ghost cries 
everywhere, on the contrary, that our ruin is from ourselves:Destruction is 
thine own, O Israel! thy help is only in me:4%8 that Our Saviour brought the 
fire of love, and desires nothing but that it should be enkindled in our 
hearts:22 thatsalvation is prepared before the face of all peoples: a light to 
the revelation of the Gentiles and the glory of Israel: that the divine 
goodness is not willing that any should perish,44+ but that all should come 
to the knowledge of the truth: and will have all men to be saved,*2 their 
Saviour being come into the world, that he might redeem them who were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.*42 And the wise 
man Clearly warns us, Say not: it is through God that she (wisdom) is not 
with me.“4 And the sacred Council of Trent divinely inculcates upon all the 
children of holy Church, that the Grace of God is never wanting to such as 
do what they can, invoking the divine assistance; that God never abandons 
such as he has once justified unless they abandon him first; so that, if they 
be not wanting to grace they shall obtain glory. 

In fine, Theotimus, Our Saviour is the true light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world.4!2 Some travellers, one summer’s day 
about noontide, lay down to repose under the shade of a tree, but while their 
weariness and the coolness of the shadow kept them asleep, the sun 
advancing on them threw just upon their eyes his strongest light, which by 
its glittering brightness gave glimpses of itself like little flashes of lightning 


about the pupils of these sleepers’ eyes, and by the heat which pierced their 
eyelids, forced them by a gentle violence to awake. Some of them being 
awakened get up, and making way get happily to their lodging, the rest not 
only do not rise, but turning their backs to the sun and pressing their hats 
over their eyes, spend their day there in sleeping, till surprised by night and 
yet being desirous to make towards their lodging, they stray, one here, one 
there, in the forest, at the mercy of wolves, wild-boars, and other savage 
beasts. Now tell me, I pray, Theotimus, those that arrived, ought they not to 
give all their thanks for their good success to the sun, or to speak like a 
Christian, to the sun’s Creator? Yes surely; for they thought not of waking 
when it was time: the sun did them this good office, and by the gentle 
invitation of his light and heat came lovingly to call them up. ’Tis true they 
resisted not his call, but he also helped them much even in that; for he 
spread his light fairly upon them, giving them a half-sight of himself 
through their eyelids, and by his heat as it were by his love he unsealed 
their eyes, and urged them to see his day. 

On the contrary, those poor strangers, what right had they to cry in that 
wood: Alas! what have we done to the sun that he did not make us see his 
light, as he did our companions, that we might have arrived at our lodgings 
and not have wandered in this hideous darkness? For who would not 
undertake the sun’s or rather God’s cause, my dear Theotimus, to answer 
these wretches. What is there, miserable beings, that the sun could really do 
for you and did not? His favours were equal to all ye that slept: he 
approached you all with the same light, touched you with the same rays, 
spread over you a like heat, but unhappy ye, although you saw your risen 
companions take their pilgrim’s staff to gain way, ye turned your backs to 
the sun and would not make use of his light, nor be conquered by his heat. 

Now, Theotimus, see here what I would say. We are all pilgrims in this 
mortal life; almost all of us have voluntarily slept in sin; God the sun of 
justice darts upon us most sufficiently, yea abundantly, the beams of his 
inspirations, warms our hearts with his benedictions, touching every one 
with the allurements of his love. Ah! how comes it then that these 
allurements allure so few and draw yet fewer? Ah! certainly such as, first 
allured, afterwards drawn, follow the inspiration, have great occasion to 
rejoice, but not to glorify themselves for it. Let them rejoice because they 
enjoy a great good; yet let them not glorify themselves therein, because it is 


by God’s pure goodness, who, leaving them the profit of their good works, 
reserves to himself the glory of them. But concerning them that remain in 
the sleep of sin: Oh! what good reason they have to lament, groan, weep, 
and say: woe the day! for they are in the most lamentable of cases; yet have 
they no reason to grieve or complain, save about themselves, who despised, 
yea rebelled against, the light; who were untractable to invitations, and 
obstinate against inspirations; so that it is their own malice alone they must 
ever curse and reproach, since they themselves are the sole authors of their 
ruin, the sole workers of their damnation. So the Japanese, complaining to 
the Blessed Francis Xavier, their Apostle, that God who had had so much 
care of other nations, seemed to have forgotten their predecessors, not 
having given them the knowledge of himself, for want of which they must 
have been lost: the man of God answered them that the divine natural law 
was engraven in the hearts of all mortals, and that if their forerunners had 
observed it, the light of heaven would without doubt have illuminated them, 
as, on the contrary, having violated it, they deserved damnation. An 
apostolic answer of an apostolic man, and resembling the reason given by 
the great Apostle of the loss of the ancient Gentiles, whom he calls 
inexcusable, for that having known good they followed evil; for it is in a 
word that which he inculcates in the first chapter of his epistle to the 
Romans. Misery upon misery to those who do not acknowledge that their 
misery comes from their malice! 


Chapter VI 


THAT WE OUGHT TO ACKNOWLEDGE ALL THE LOVE WE 
BEAR TO GOD TO BE FROM GOD 


The love of men towards God takes its being, progress and perfection from 
the eternal love of God towards men. This is the universal sense of the 
Church our mothers who with an ardent jealousy will have us to 
acknowledge our salvation and the means thereof, to proceed solely from 
Our Saviour’s mercy, to the end that on earth as in heaven to him alone may 
be honour and glory. 

What hast thou that thou hast not received? says the divine Apostle, 
speaking of the gifts of knowledge, eloquence, and other like qualities of 
Church-pastors; and if thou hast received, why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received.4/£ It is true; we have received all from God, but 
especially the supernatural goods of holy love. And if we have received 
them, why should we take the glory of them? 

Certainly if any one would extol himself for having made progress in the 
love of God: Alas! wretched man, should we say unto him, thou wast 
aswoon in thy iniquity, having neither force nor life left in thee to rise (as it 
happened to the princess in our parable),“!2 and God of his infinite 
goodness ran to thy succour, and crying with a loud voice; Open the 
mouth of thy attention and I will fill it“8 he himself put his fingers between 
thy lips and unlocked thy teeth, casting into thy heart his holy inspiration, 
and thou didst receive it; and when thou wast brought back to thy senses, he 
went on by divers movements and various means to strengthen thy heart, till 
at length he infused into it his charity, as thy vital and perfect health. 

Well then, tell me now, miserable creature, what hast thou done in all this 
of which thou canst boast? Thou didst consent, I know it well; the motion of 
thy will did freely follow that of heavenly grace. But all this, what is it more 


than to receive the divine operation without resistance? And what is there in 
this, that thou hast not received? Yea, poor wretch that thou art, thou didst 
receive the receiving in which thou gloriest, and the consent which thou 
vauntest: for tell me, I pray thee, wilt thou not grant me, that if God had not 
prevented thee, thou wouldst never have perceived his goodness, and 
consequently never have consented to his love? No, nor yet hadst thou 
thought a single good thought of him. His movement gave being and life to 
thine, and if his liberty had not animated, excited and provoked thy liberty, 
by the powerful invitations of his sweetness, thy liberty had been for ever 
unprofitable to thy salvation. I confess thou didst co-operate with the 
inspiration by consenting, but, if thou knowest it not, I teach thee that thy 
co-operation took being from the operation of grace and thy freewill 
together, yet so, that if grace had not prevented and filled thy heart with its 
operation, never had thy heart had either power or will to co-operate. 

But tell me again, I beseech thee, vile and abject man, is it not ridiculous 
of thee to think that thou hast a share in the glory of thy conversion because 
thou didst not repel the inspiration? Is not this a frenzy of robbers and 
tyrants, to pretend they give life to those from whom they do not take it? 
And is it not a frantic impiety to think that thou gavest holy efficacy and 
living activity to the divine inspiration, because by resistance thou didst not 
take it away? We can hinder the effects of inspiration, but we cannot give it 
any; it takes its force and virtue from the divine goodness which is the place 
of its starting, and not from man’s will the place of its arrival. Should we 
not be moved to wrath, to hear the princess of our parable boast that it was 
she that gave virtue and power to the cordial waters and other medicines, or 
that she cured herself, because if she had not received the remedies which 
the king gave her and poured into her mouth (at such time as being half 
dead there remained hardly any sense in her), they had had no operation? 
Yes, might one say to her: ungrateful that thou art, thou mightest have 
obstinately refused to receive the remedies, thou mightest, after thou hadst 
received them into thy mouth, have cast them out again, yet for all that it is 
not true that thou gavest them force and virtue. This they had as their 
natural property, thou didst only consent to receive them, and let them 
operate; and besides, thou wouldst never have consented, if the King had 
not first reinvigorated thee, and then solicited thee to take them; never hadst 
thou received them, had not he assisted thee to receive them, opening thy 


very mouth with his fingers, and pouring the potion into it. Art thou not 
then a monster of ingratitude to wish to attribute to thyself a benefit which 
by so many titles thou owest to thy dear spouse? 

The curious little fish, called echeneis, or remora, has indeed the power 
to stay or not to stay a ship sailing on the high sea under full sail: but it has 
not the power to make it set sail, or proceed or arrive; it can hinder motion, 
but cannot give it. Our free-will can stay and hinder the course of the 
inspiration and when the favourable gale of God’s grace swells the sails of 
our soul it is in our power to refuse consent, and thereby to hinder the effect 
of the wind’s favour: but when our spirit sails along, and makes its voyage 
prosperously, it is not we that make the gale of the inspiration blow for us, 
nor we that make our sails swell with it, nor we that give motion to the ship 
of our heart; but we simply receive the gale sent from heaven, consent to its 
motion, and let our ship sail under it, not hindering it by the remora of our 
resistance. It is the inspiration then which impresses on our free-will the 
happy and sweet influence whereby it not only makes it see the beauty of 
good, but also heats, helps, and strengthens it, and moves it so sweetly that 
it thus turns and freely flows out towards what is good. 

The heavens in spring time prepare the fresh dewdrops, and shower them 
down upon the face of the sea, and the mother-pearls that open their shells 
receive these drops, which are converted into pearls: but, on the contrary, 
the mother-pearls which keep their shells shut do not hinder the dews from 
falling upon them, yet they hinder them from falling into them. Now have 
not the heavens sent their dew and their influence as much upon the one as 
the other mother-pearl? Why then did the one in effect produce its pearl and 
the others not? The heavens were as bountiful to that one which remained 
sterile as was requisite to empearl and impregnate it with its fair 
unity,“!2 but it hindered the effect of the heavens’ favour, by keeping itself 
closed and covered. And as for that which conceived the pearl on receiving 
the dew, it has nothing in that work which it did not receive from heaven, 
not even its opening whereby it received the dew; for without the touches of 
the morning’s rays, which did gently excite it, it had not risen up to the 
surface of the sea, nor yet opened its shell. Theotimus, if we have any love 
for God, his be the honour and glory, who did all in us, and without whom 
nothing were done; ours be the profit and obligation. This is the division his 


divine goodness makes with us; he leaves us the fruits of his benefits, and 
reserves to himself the honour and praise of them; and verily since we are 
nothing but by his grace, we ought to be nothing but for his glory. 


Chapter VII 


THAT WE MUST AVOID ALL CURIOSITY, AND HUMBLY 
ACQUIESCE IN GOD’S MOST WISE PROVIDENCE 


The human spirit is so weak that when it would look too curiously into the 
causes and reasons of God’s will it embarrasses and entangles itself in the 
meshes of a thousand difficulties, out of which it has much to do to deliver 
itself; it resembles smoke, for as smoke ascends it gets more subtle, and as 
it grows more subtle it vanishes. In striving to raise our reasonings too high 
in divine things by curiosity we grow vain or empty in our thoughts, and 
instead of arriving at the knowledge of truth, we fall into the folly of our 
vanity. 

But above all we are unreasonable towards Divine providence in regard 
to the diversity of the means which he bestows upon us to draw us to his 
holy love, and by his holy love to glory. For our temerity urges us ever to 
inquire why God gives more means to one than to another; why he did not 
amongst the Tyrians and Sidonians the miracles which he did in Corozain 
and Bethsaida, seeing they would have made as good use of them; and, in 
fine, why he draws one rather than another to his love. 

O Theotimus! my friend, never, no never, must we permit our minds to be 
carried away by this mad whirlwind, nor expect to find a better reason of 
God’s will than his will itself, which is sovereignly reasonable, yea, the 
reason of all reasons, the rule of all goodness, the law of all equity. And 
although the Holy Ghost, speaking in the Holy Scripture, gives reason in 
divers places of almost all we can wish to know of what this divine 
providence does in conducting men to holy love and eternal salvation, yet 
on various occasions he shows that we must in no wise depart from the 
respect which is due to his will, whose purpose, decree, good-pleasure, and 
sentence we are to adore; and he being sovereign judge and sovereignly 


equitable, it is not reasonable that at the end he manifest his motives, but it 
is sufficient that he say simply—for reasons. And if charity obliges us to 
bear so much respect to the decrees of sovereign courts, composed of 
corruptible judges, of the earth and earthly, as to believe that they were not 
made without motives, though we know these not—ah! Lord God, with 
what a loving reverence ought we to adore the equity of thy supreme 
providence which is infinite in justice and goodness! 

So in a thousand places of the holy Word we find the reason why God has 
reprobated the Jews. Because, say S. Paul and S. Barnabas, you reject the 
word of God, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold we turn 
to the Gentiles.422 And he that shall consider in tranquillity of heart 
Chapters IX. X. and XI. of the Epistle to the Romans, shall clearly see that 
God’s will did not without reason reject the Jews; nevertheless, this reason 
must not be sought out by man’s spirit, which, on the contrary, is obliged to 
be satisfied with purely and simply reverencing the divine decree, admiring 
it with love as infinitely just and upright, and loving it with admiration as 
impenetrable and incomprehensible. So that the divine Apostle thus 
concludes the long discourse which he had made concerning it: O the depth 
of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How 
incomprehensible are his judgments, and how unsearchable his ways! For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath been his counsellor? 
421 By which exclamation he testifies that God does all things with great 
wisdom, knowledge and reason; yet so, that, as man has not entered into the 
divine counsels, whose judgments and designs are placed infinitely above 
our reach, we ought devoutly to adore his decrees as most just, without 
searching out their motives. These he keeps in secret to himself, in order to 
keep our understanding in respect and humility to ourself. 

S. Augustine in a hundred places teaches us this practice. “No one 
cometh to Our Saviour,” says he, “if not drawn;—whom he draws, and 
whom he draws not, why he draws this one and not that,—do not wish to 
judge if you do not wish to err. Listen once for all and understand. Art thou 
not drawn, pray that thou mayst be drawn.” “Verily it is sufficient for a 
Christian living as yet by faith, and not seeing that which is perfect, but 
only knowing in part, to know and believe that God delivers none from 
damnation, but by his free mercy, through our Lord Jesus Christ; and that he 


condemns none but by his most just truth, through the same Lord Jesus 
Christ. But to know why he delivers this one rather than the other—let that 
man sound so great a depth of God’s judgments who is able, but let him 
beware of the precipice.” “These judgments are not therefore unjust because 
they are hidden.” “But why then does he deliver this man rather than that? 
We say again, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?422 His 
judgments are incomprehensible, and his ways unknown, and let us add 
this: Seek not the things that are too high for thee, and search not into 
things above thy ability: ”“23 ”Now he granteth not them mercy, to whom, 
by a truth most secret and furthest removed from men’s thoughts, he judges 
it not fit to communicate his favours and mercy.” 

We see sometimes twins, of whom one is born alive and receives 
Baptism, the other in his birth loses his temporal life, before being 
regenerated to the eternal, and consequently the one is heir of heaven, the 
other is deprived of the inheritance. Now why does divine providence give 
such different fates to one equal birth? Truly it might be answered that 
ordinarily God’s providence does not violate the laws of nature, so that one 
of these twins being strong, and the other too feeble to support the labour of 
his delivery, the latter died before he could be baptized, the other lived; 
divine providence not willing to stop the course of natural causes, which on 
this occasion were the reason why the one was deprived of Baptism. And 
truly this is a perfectly solid answer. But, following the advice of the divine 
S. Paul, and of S. Augustine, we ought not to busy our thoughts in this 
consideration, which, though it be good, yet in no respect enters into 
comparison with many others which God has reserved to himself, and will 
show us in heaven. “Then,” says S. Augustine, “the secret shall end why 
rather the one than the other was received, the causes being equal as to 
both, and why miracles were not done amongst those who in case they had 
been done would have been brought to repentance, and were done amongst 
such as would will not to believe them.” And in another place the same 
saint, speaking of sinners, some of whom God leaves in their iniquity while 
others he raises, says: “Now why he retains the one and not the other, it is 
not possible to comprehend, nor lawful to inquire, since it is enough to 
know that it is by him we stand and that it is not by him we fall.” And 


again: “This is hidden and far removed from man’s understanding, at least 
from mine.” 

Behold, Theotimus, the most holy way of philosophising on this subject. 
Wherefore I have always considered that the learned modesty and most 
wise humility of the seraphic Doctor S. Bonaventure were greatly to be 
admired and loved, in the discourse which he makes of the reason why 
divine providence ordains the elect to eternal life. “Perhaps,” says he, “it is 
by a foresight of the good works which will be done by him that is drawn, 
insomuch as they proceed in some sort from the will: but distinctly to 
declare which good works being foreseen move God’s will, I am not able, 
nor will I make inquiry thereupon: and there is no other reason than some 
sort of congruity, so that we might assign one while it might be another. 
Wherefore we cannot with assurance point out the true reason nor the true 
motive of God’s will in this: for as S. Augustine says: ‘Although the truth of 
it is most certain, yet is it far removed from our thoughts.’ So that we can 
say nothing assuredly of it unless by the revelation of him who knows all 
things. And whereas it was not expedient for our salvation that we should 
have knowledge of these secrets, but on the contrary, it was more profitable 
that we should be ignorant of them, to keep us in humility, God would not 
reveal them, yea the holy Apostle did not dare to inquire about them, but 
testified the insufficiency of our understanding in this matter when he cried 
out: O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of 
God!” Could one speak more holily Theotimus of so holy a mystery? 
Indeed these are the words of a most saintly and prudent Doctor of the 
Church. 


Chapter VIII 


AN EXHORTATION TO THE AMOROUS SUBMISSION 
WHICH WE OWE TO THE DECREES OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE 


Let us love then, Theotimus, and adore in humility of spirit this depth of 
God’s judgments, which, as S. Augustine says, the holy Apostle discovers 
not, but admires, when he cries out: O the depth of God’s, judgments! ”Who 
can count the sands of the sea, and the drops of rain, or measure the depths 
of the abyss,” says that excellent understanding S. Gregory 
Nazianzen:424 ”and who can sound the depth of the Divine Wisdom by 
which it has created all things, and governs them as it pleases and judges fit. 
For indeed it suffices that, after the example of the Apostle, we admire it 
without stopping at the difficulty and obscurity of it. O the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible 
are his judgments, and how unsearchable his ways! For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? Or who hath been his counsellor? Theotimus, the 
reasons of God’s will cannot be penetrated by our intelligence till we see 
the face of him who reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly;422 doing all that he doth in measure, and number, and 
weight;#28 and to whom the Psalmist says, Lord, thou hast made all things 
in wisdom. ”422 

How often does it happen that we are ignorant why and how even the 
works of men are done? And therefore, says the same holy Bishop of 
Nazianzus, “as the artist is not ignorant of his art, so the things of this world 
are not carelessly and unskilfully made, though we know not the reasons of 
them.” Entering into a clockmaker’s shop, we shall sometimes find a clock 
no greater than an orange, which yet has in it a hundred or two hundred 
pieces, of which some serve to show the time, others to strike the hour or 


give the morning alarm; we shall see in it little wheels, some turmming to the 
right, others to the left, one by the top, another by the bottom; and the 
balance which with measured beats keeps rising and falling on either side. 
We wonder how art could join together such a number of pieces, with so 
just a correspondence, not knowing what each little piece serves for, nor 
why it is made so, unless the master tell us; knowing only in general that all 
serve either to point out or to strike the hour. It is reported that the good 
Indians will stand whole days musing upon a clock, to hear it strike at the 
times fixed, and not being able to guess how it is done, they do not 
therefore say that it is without art or reason, but are taken with love and 
respect towards those who regulate the clocks, admiring them as more than 
men. Theotimus, we see in this manner the universe, but specially human 
nature, to be a sort of clock, composed with so great a variety of actions and 
movements that we cannot but be astonished at it. And we know in general 
that these so diversely ordered pieces serve all, either to point out, as on a 
dial-plate, God’s most holy justice or as by a bell of praise, to sound the 
triumphant mercy of his goodness. But to know the particular use of every 
piece, how it is ordered to the general end, or why it is so, we cannot 
conceive, unless the sovereign Workman instruct us. Now he conceals his 
art from us, to the end that with more reverence we may admire it, till in 
heaven he shall ravish us with the sweetness of his wisdom, where in the 
abundance of his love he will discover unto us the reasons, means and 
motives of all that shall have passed in the world towards our eternal 
salvation. 

“We resemble,” says yet again the great Nazianzen, “those, who are 
troubled with giddiness or turning of the head. They think that all about 
them is turning upside down, though it be but their brain and imagination 
which turn, and not the things; so we, when we meet with any events of 
which the causes are unknown to us, fancy that the world is governed 
without reason, because we are ignorant of it. Let us believe then that as 
God is the maker and father of all things, so he takes care of all things by 
his providence, which embraces and sustains all the machine of creatures. 
But especially let us believe that he rules our affairs, (ours who know him) 
though our life be tossed about in so great contrariety of accidents. Of these 
we know not the reasons, to the end, perhaps, that not being able to attain 
this knowledge we may admire the sovereign reason of God which 


surpasses all things: for with us things easily known are easily despised; but 
that which surpasses the highest powers of our spirit, by how much it is 
harder to be known, by so much it excites a greater admiration in us. Truly 
the reasons of divine providence were low placed if our small capacities 
could reach unto them; they would be less lovable in their sweetness and 
less admirable in their majesty if they were set at a less distance from our 
Capacity!” 

Let us cry out then, Theotimus, on all occurrences, but let it be with an 
entirely amorous heart towards the most wise, most prudent, and most 
sweet providence of our eternal Father: O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God! O Saviour Jesus, Theotimus, how 
excessive are the riches of the Divine goodness! His love towards us is an 
incomprehensible abyss, whence he has provided for us a rich sufficiency, 
or rather a rich abundance of means proper for our salvation; and sweetly to 
apply them he makes use of a sovereign wisdom, having by his infinite 
knowledge foreseen and known all that was requisite to that effect. Ah! 
what can we fear, nay rather, what ought not we to hope for, being the 
children of a Father so rich in goodness to love and to will to save us; who 
knows so well how to prepare the means suitable for this and is so wise to 
apply them; so good to will, so clear-sighted to ordain, and so prudent to 
execute? 

Let us never permit our minds to flutter with curiosity about God’s 
judgments, for, like little butterflies, we shall burn our wings, and perish in 
this sacred flame. These judgments are incomprehensible, or, as S. Gregory 
Nazianzen says, inscrutable, that is, one cannot search out and sound their 
motives: the means and ways by which he executes and brings them to 
perfection cannot be discerned and recognized: and, clever as we may be, 
yet we shall find ourselves thrown out at every turn and lose the scent.For 
who hath known the mind, the meaning and the intention of God? Who hath 
been his counsellor, to know his purposes and their motives? Or who hath 
first given to him?ls it not he, on the contrary, who presents us with the 
benedictions of his grace to crown us with the felicity of his glory ? Ah! 
Theotimus, all things are from him, as being their Creator; all things are by 
him, as being their Governor; all things are in him, as being their 
Protector; to him be honour and glory for ever and ever, Amen!428 Let us 


walk in peace, Theotimus, in the way of holy love, for he that shall have 
divine love in dying, after death shall enjoy love eternally. 


Chapter IX 


OF A CERTAIN REMAINDER OF LOVE THAT OFTENTIMES 
RESTS IN THE SOUL THAT HAS LOST HOLY CHARITY 


The life of a man who, spent out, lies dying little by little on his bed, hardly 
deserves to be termed life, since, though it be life, it is so mingled with 
death that it is hard to say whether it is a death yet living or a life dying. 
Alas! how pitiful a spectacle it is, Theotimus! But far more lamentable is 
the state of a soul ungrateful to her Saviour, who goes backward step by 
step, withdrawing herself from God’s love by certain degrees of indevotion 
and disloyalty, till at length, having quite forsaken it, she is left in the 
horrible obscurity of perdition. This love which is in its decline, and which 
is fading and perishing, is called imperfect love, because, though it be entire 
in the soul, yet seems it not to be there entirely; that is, it hardly stays in the 
soul any longer, but is upon the point of forsaking it. Now, charity being 
separated from the soul by sin, there frequently remains a certain 
resemblance of charity which may deceive us and vainly occupy our minds, 
and I will tell you what it is. Charity while it is in us produces many actions 
of love towards God, by the frequent exercise of which our soul gets a habit 
and custom of loving God, which is not charity, but only a bent and 
inclination which the multitude of the actions has given to our hearts. 

After a long habit of preaching or saying Mass with deliberation, it 
happens often that in dreaming we utter and speak the same things which 
we should say in preaching or celebrating; in the same manner the custom 
and habit acquired by election and virtue is, in some sort, afterwards 
practised without election or virtues since the actions of those who are 
asleep have, generally speaking, nothing of virtue save only an apparent 
image, and are only the similitudes or representations thereof. So charity, by 
the multitude of acts which it produces, imprints in us a certain facility in 


loving which it leaves in us even after we are deprived of its presence. 
When I was a young scholar, I found that in a village near Paris, in a certain 
well, there was an echo, which would repeat several times the words that 
we pronounced in it: and if some simpleton without experience had heard 
these repetitions of words, he would have thought there was some one at the 
bottom of the well who did it. But we knew beforehand by philosophy that 
it was not any one in the well who repeated our words, but simply that there 
were Cavities, in one of which our voices were collected, and not finding a 
passage through, they, lest they might altogether perish and not employ the 
force that was left to them, produced second voices, and these gathering 
together in another concavity produced a third, the third a fourth, and so 
consecutively up to eleven, so that those voices in the well were no longer 
our voices, but resemblances and images of them. And indeed there was a 
great difference between our voices and those: for when we made a long 
continuance of words, they only repeated some, they shortened the 
pronunciation of the syllables, which they uttered very rapidly; and with 
tones and accents quite different from ours; nor did they begin to form these 
words until we had quite finished pronouncing them. In fine, they were not 
the words of a living man, but, so to say, of a hollow and empty rock, which 
notwithstanding so well counterfeited man’s voice whence they sprang, that 
an ignorant person would have been misled and beguiled by them. 

Now this is what I would say. When holy charity meets a pliable soul in 
which she long resides, she produces a second love, which is not a love of 
charity, though it issues from charity; it is a human love which is yet so like 
charity, that though afterwards charity perish in the soul it seems to be still 
there, inasmuch as it leaves behind it this its picture and likeness, which so 
represents charity that one who was ignorant would be deceived therein, as 
were the birds by the painting of the grapes of Zeuxis, which they deemed 
to be true grapes, so exactly had art imitated nature. And yet there is a great 
difference between charity and the human love it produces in us: for the 
voice of charity declares, impresses, and effects all the commandments of 
God in our hearts; the human love which remains after it does indeed 
sometimes declare and impress all the commandments, yet it never effects 
them all, but some few only. Charity pronounces and puts together all the 
syllables, that is, all the circumstances of God’s commandments; human 
love always leaves out some of them, especially that of the right and pure 


intention; and as for the tone, charity keeps it always steady, sweet, and full 
of grace, human love takes it always too high in earthly things, or too low in 
heavenly, and never sets upon its work until charity has ended hers. For so 
long as charity is in the soul, she uses this human love which is her creature 
and employs it to facilitate her operations; so that during that time the 
works of this love, as of a servant, belong to charity its mistress: but when 
charity is gone, then the actions of this love are entirely its own, and have 
no longer the price and value of charity. For as the staff of Eliseus, in his 
absence, though in the hand of Giezi who received it from him, wrought no 
miracle, so actions done in the absence of charity, by the simple habit of 
human love, are of no value or merit to eternal life, though this human love 
learned from charity to do them, and is but charity’s servant. And this so 
comes about because this human love, in the absence of charity, has no 
supematural strength to raise the soul to the excellent action of the love of 
God above all things. 


Chapter X 


HOW DANGEROUS THIS IMPERFECT LOVE IS 


Alas! my Theotimus, behold, I pray you, the poor Judas after he had 
betrayed his Master, how he goes to return the money to the Jews, how he 
acknowledges his sin, how honourably he speaks of the blood of this 
immaculate Lamb. These were effects of imperfect love, which former 
charity, now past, had left in his heart. We descend to impiety by certain 
degrees, and hardly any one arrives in an instant at the extremity of malice. 

Perfumers, though out of their shops, bear about with them for a long 
time the scent of the perfumes which they have handled. In like manner, 
those who have been in the cabinet of heavenly ointments, that is in holy 
charity, keep for some time afterwards the scent of it. 

Where the hart has lodged by night, there, the morning after, is a fresh 
scent or vent of him; towards night it is harder to perceive; and as his strain 
grows Older and harder, the hounds lose it more and more. When charity has 
reigned for a time in the soul, one may find there its path, marks, strain or 
scent for a time after it has departed, but little by little all this quite 
vanishes, and a man loses all knowledge that charity was ever there. 

I have seen certain young people, well brought up in the love of God, 
who, putting themselves out of that path, remained for some time during 
their miserable decay still giving great signs of their past virtue, and, the 
habit acquired in time of charity resisting present vice, scarcely could one 
for some months discern whether they were out of charity or not, and 
whether they were virtuous or vicious, till such time as the course of things 
made it clear that these virtuous exercises proceeded not from present 
charity but from past, not from perfect but from imperfect love, which 
charity had left behind her, as a sign that she had lodged in those souls. 

Now this imperfect love, Theotimus, is good in itself, for being a creature 
of holy charity, and as it were one of her retinue, it cannot but be good; and 


indeed it did faithfully serve charity, while she sojourned in the soul, as it is 
still ready to serve upon her return. Nor is it to be contemned because it 
cannot do actions of perfect love, the condition of its nature being such; as 
stars, which in comparison with the sun are very imperfect, are yet 
extremely beautiful beheld alone, and, having no worth in the presence of 
the sun, have some in his absence. 

At the same time though this imperfect love be good in itself, yet it is 
perilous for us; for oftentimes we are contented with it alone, because 
having many exterior and interior marks of charity, we, thinking we have 
charity, deceive ourselves and think we are holy, while, in this vain 
persuasion, the sins which deprived us of charity increase, grow great, and 
multiply so fast that in the end they make themselves masters of our heart. 

Self-love deceives us, as Laban did Jacob between Rachel and Lia. We 
leave charity for a moment, and this imperfect habit of human love is thrust 
on us, and we content ourselves with it as if it were true charity, till some 
clear light shows us that we have been deceived. 

Ah! my God! is it not a great pity to see a soul flattering herself in the 
imagination of being holy, and remaining in repose as though she were 
possessed of charity, only to find in the end that her holiness is a fiction, her 
rest a lethargy, and her joy a madness. 


Chapter XI 


A MEANS TO DISCERN THIS IMPERFECT LOVE 


But, you will ask me, what means is there to discern whether it be Rachel or 
Lia, charity or imperfect love, which gives me the feelings of devotion 
wherewith I am touched? If when you examine in particular the objects of 
the desires, affections and designs which you have at the time, you find any 
one for which you would go against the will and good-pleasure of God by 
sinning mortally, it is then beyond doubt that all the feeling, all the facility 
and promptitude which you have in God’s service, issue from no other 
source than human and imperfect love: for if perfect love reigned in us— 
Ah! it would break every affection, every desire, every design, the object of 
which was so pernicious, and it would not endure that your heart should 
behold it. 

But note that I said this examination must be made upon the affections 
you have at the time, for it is not requisite that you should imagine to 
yourself such as may arise hereafter, since it is sufficient that we be faithful 
in present occurrences, according to the diversity of times, and since each 
season has quite enough labour and pain of its own. 

Yet if you were desirous to exercise your heart in spiritual valour, by the 
representation of divers encounters and assaults, you might profitably do so, 
provided that after the acts of this imaginary valour which your heart may 
have made, you esteem not yourself more valiant: for the children of 
Ephraim, who did wonders with their bows and arrows in their warlike 
games at home, when it came indeed to the push upon the day of battle, 
turned their backs, and had not so much as the courage to lay their arrows 
on the string, or to face the points of those of their enemies. They have 
turned back in the day of battle.422 

When therefore we practise this valour about future occurrences, or such 
as are only possible, if we find a good and faithful feeling we are to thank 


God for it, for this feeling is good as far as it goes: still we are to keep 
ourselves with humility between confidence and diffidence, hoping that by 
God’s grace we should do, on occasion, that which we imagined, and still 
fearing that according to our ordinary misery we should perhaps do nothing 
and lose heart. But if the diffidence should become so excessive, that we 
should seem to ourselves to have neither force nor courage, and therefore 
feel a despair with regard to imaginary temptations, as though we were not 
in God’s charity and grace, then in despite of our feeling of discouragement 
we must make a resolution of great fidelity in all that may occur up to the 
temptation which troubles us, hoping that when it comes, God will multiply 
his grace, redouble his succours, and afford us all necessary assistance; and 
while he gives us not the force for an imaginary and unnecessary war, he 
will give it us when it comes to the need. For as many in the assault have 
lost courage, so many have also lost fear, and have taken heart and 
resolution in the presence of danger and difficulty which without this they 
could never have done. And so, many of God’s servants, representing to 
themselves absent temptations, have been affrighted at them even almost to 
the losing of courage, while when they saw them present, they behaved 
themselves courageously. Finally in those fears which arise from the 
representation of future assaults, when our heart seems to fail us, it is 
sufficient that we desire courage, and trust that God will bestow it upon us 
at the necessary time. Samson had not his strength always but we are told in 
the Scripture that the lion of the vines of Thamnatha, coming towards 
him, raging and roaring, the spirit of the Lord came upon him: that is, God 
gave him the movement of a new force and a new courage, and he tore the 
lion as he would have torn a kid in pieces.422 And the same happened when 
he defeated the thousand Philistines, who thought they would have 
overthrown him in the field of Lechi. So, my dear Theotimus, it is not 
necessary for us to have always the feeling and movement of courage 
requisite to overcome the roaring lion which goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour: this might cause us vanity and presumption. It is sufficient that 
we have a good desire to fight valiantly, and a perfect confidence that the 
Holy Ghost will assist us with his helping hand, when occasion shall 
present itself. 


Book V 


OF THE TWO PRINCIPAL EXERCISES OF HOLY LOVE 
WHICH CONSIST IN COMPLACENCY AND BENEVOLENCE 


Chapter I 


OF THE SACRED COMPLACENCY OF LOVE; AND FIRST OF 
WHAT IT CONSISTS 


Love, as we have said, is no other thing than the movement and outflowing 
of the heart towards good by means of the complacency which we take in it; 
so that complacency is the great motive of love, as love is the great 
movement of complacency. 

Now this movement is practised towards God in this manner. We know 
by faith that the Divinity is an incomprehensible abyss of all perfection, 
sovereignly infinite in excellence and infinitely sovereign in goodness. This 
truth which faith teaches us we attentively consider by meditation, 
beholding that immensity of goods which are in God, either all together by 
assembling all the perfections, or in particular by considering his 
excellences one after another; for example, his all-power, his all-wisdom his 
all-goodness, his eternity, his infinity. Now when we have brought our 
understanding to be very attentive to the greatness of the goods that are in 
this Divine object, it is impossible that our will should not be touched with 
complacency in this good, and then we use the liberty and power which we 
have over ourselves, provoking our own heart to redouble and strengthen its 
first complacency by acts of approbation and rejoicing. “Oh!” says the 
devout soul then, “how beautiful art thou, my beloved, how beautiful art 
thou! Thou art all desirable, yea, thou art desire itself! Such is my beloved 
and he is my friend, O ye daughters of Jerusalem.424 O blessed be my God 
for ever because he is so good! Ah! whether I die or whether I live, too 
happy am I in knowing that my God is so rich in all goodness, his goodness 
so infinite, and his infinity so good!” 

Thus approving the good which we see in God, and rejoicing in it, we 
make the act of love which is called complacency; for we please ourselves 


in the divine pleasure infinitely more than in our own, and it is this love 
which gave so much content to the Saints when they could recount the 
perfections of their well-beloved, and which caused them to declare with so 
much delight that God was God. Know ye, said they, that the Lord he is 
God. O God, my God, my God, thou art my God. I have said to the Lord: 
Thou art my God. Thou art the God of my heart, and my God is my portion 
for ever.422 He is the God of our heart by this complacency, since by it our 
heart embraces him and makes him its own: he is our inheritance, because 
by this act, we enjoy the goods which are in God, and, as from an 
inheritance, we draw from it all pleasure and content: by means of this 
complacency we spiritually drink and eat the perfections of the Divinity, for 
we make them our own and draw them into our hearts. 

Jacob’s ewes drew into themselves the variety of colours which they 
observed. So a soul, captivated by the loving complacency which she takes 
in considering the Divinity, and in it an infinity of excellences, draws into 
her heart the colours thereof, that is to say, the multitude of wonders and 
perfections which she contemplates, and makes them her own by the 
pleasure which she takes in them. 

O God! what joy shall we have in heaven, Theotimus, when we shall see 
the well-beloved of our hearts as an infinite sea, whose waters are 
perfection and goodness! Then as stags, long and sorely chased, putting 
their mouths to a clear and cool stream draw into themselves the coolness of 
its fair waters, so our hearts, after so many languors and desires meeting 
with the mighty and living spring of the Divinity, shall draw by their 
complacency all the perfections of the well-beloved, and shall have the 
perfect fruition of them by the joy which they shall take in them, 
replenishing themselves with his immortal delights; and in this way the dear 
spouse will enter into us as into his nuptial bed, to communicate his eternal 
joy unto our souls, according as he himself says, that if we keep the holy 
law of his love he will come and dwell within us. Such is the sweet and 
noble robbery of love, which, without uncolouring the well-beloved colours 
itself with his colours; without disrobing him invests itself with his robes, 
without taking from him takes all that he has, and without impoverishing 
him is enriched with all his wealth; as the air takes light, not lessening the 


original brightness of the sun, and the mirror takes the grace of the 
countenance, not diminishing that of him who looks in it. 

They became abominable, as those things were which they loved,#22 said 
the Prophet, speaking of the wicked; so might one say of the good, that they 
are become lovely as the things they have loved. Behold, I beseech you, the 
heart of S. Clare of Montefalco: it so delighted in our Saviour’s passion and 
in meditating on the most holy Trinity, that it drew into itself all the marks 
of the passion, and an admirable representation of the Trinity, being made 
such as the things it loved. The love which the great Apostle S. Paul bore to 
the life, death and passion of our divine Saviour was so great that it drew 
the very life, death, and passion of this divine Saviour into his loving 
servant’s heart; whose will was filled with it by dilection, his memory by 
meditation, and his understanding by contemplation. But by what channel 
or conduit did the sweet Jesus come into the heart of S. Paul? By the 
channel of complacency, as he himself declares, saying: God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.4°4 For if you mark 
well, there is no difference between glorying in a person and taking 
complacency in him, between glorying and delighting in, save that he who 
glories in a thing, to pleasure adds honour; honour not being without 
pleasure, though pleasure can be without honour. This soul, then, had such 
complacency, and esteemed himself so much honoured in the divine 
goodness which appears in the life, death and passion of our Saviour, that 
he took no pleasure but in this honour. And it is this that made him say, God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; as he 
also said that he lived not himself but Jesus Christ lived in him. 


Chapter IT 


HOW BY HOLY COMPLACENCY WE ARE MADE AS 
LITTLE INFANTS AT OUR SAVIOUR’S BREASTS 


O God! how happy the soul is who takes pleasure in knowing and fully 
knowing that God is God, and that his goodness is an infinite goodness! For 
this heavenly spouse, by this gate of complacency, enters into us and sups 
with us and we with him. We feed ourselves with his sweetness by the 
pleasure which we take therein, and satiate our heart in the divine 
perfections by the delight we take in them: and this repast is a supper by 
reason of the repose which follows it, complacency making us sweetly rest 
in the sweetness of the good which delights us, and with which we feed our 
heart; for as you know, Theotimus, the heart is fed with that which delights 
it, whence in our French tongue we say that such a one is fed with honour, 
another with riches, as the wise man said that the mouth of fools feedeth on 
foolishness,422 and the sovereign wisdom protests that his meat, that is his 
pleasure, is to do the will of him that sent him.*2® In conclusion the 
physician’s aphorism is true—what is relished, nourishes: and the 
philosophers—what pleases, feeds. 

Let my beloved come into his garden, said the sacred spouse, and eat the 
fruit of his apple-trees.422 Now the heavenly spouse comes into his garden 
when he comes into the devout soul, for seeing his delight is to be with the 
children of men, where can he better lodge than in the country of the spirit, 
which he made to his image and likeness. He himself plants in this garden 
the loving complacency which we have in his goodness, and which we feed 
on; as, likewise, his goodness takes his pleasure and repast in our 
complacency; so that, again, our complacency is augmented in perceiving 
that God is pleased to see us pleased in him. So that these reciprocal 
pleasures cause the love of an incomparable complacency, by which our 


soul, being made the garden of her spouse, and having from his goodness 
the apple trees of his delights, renders him the fruit thereof, since she is 
pleased that he is pleased in the complacency she takes in him. Thus do we 
draw God’s heart into ours, and he spreads in it his precious balm, and thus 
is that practised which the holy bride spoke with such joy. The king hath 
brought me into his store-rooms: we will be glad and rejoice in thee, 
remembering thy breasts more than wine; the righteous love thee.428 For I 
pray you, Theotimus, what are the store-rooms of this king of love but his 
breasts, which abound in the variety of sweetness and delights. The bosom 
and breasts of the mother are the storeroom of the little infant’s treasures: he 
has no other riches than those, which are more precious unto him than gold 
or the topaz, more beloved than all the rest of the world. 

The soul then which contemplates the infinite treasures of divine 
perfections in her well-beloved, holds herself too happy and rich in this that 
love makes her mistress by complacency of all the perfections and 
contentments of this dear spouse. And even as a baby makes little 
movements towards his mother’s breasts, and dances with joy to see them 
discovered, and as the mother again on her part presents them unto him 
with a love always a little forward, even so the devout soul feels the 
thrillings and movements of an incomparable joy, through the content 
which she has in beholding the treasures of the perfections of the king of 
her holy love; but especially when she sees that he himself discovers them 
by love, and that amongst them that perfection of his infinite love 
excellently shines. Has not this fair soul reason to cry: O my king how 
lovable are thy riches and how rich thy loves! Oh! which of us has more 
joy, thou that enjoyest it, or I who rejoice thereat! We will be glad and 
rejoice in thee remembering thy breasts#22 so abounding in all excellence of 
sweetness! I because my well-beloved enjoys it, thou because thy well- 
beloved rejoices in it; we both enjoy it, since thy goodness makes thee 
enjoy my rejoicing, and my love makes me rejoice in thy enjoying. Ah! the 
righteous and the good love thee, and how can one be good and not love so 
great a goodness! Worldly princes keep their treasures in the cabinets of 
their palaces, their arms in their arsenals, but the heavenly Prince keeps his 
treasures in his bosom, his weapons within his breast, and because his 
treasure is his goodness, as his weapons are his loves, his breast and bosom 


resemble those of a tender mother, who has her breasts like two cabinets 
rich in the treasures of sweet milk, armed with as many weapons to conquer 
the dear little baby as it makes its attacks in sucking. 

Nature surely lodges the breasts in the bosom to the end that, since the 
heat of the heart there concocts the milk, as the mother is the child’s nurse, 
so her heart may be his foster-father, and the milk may be a food of love, 
better a hundred times than wine. Note, meantime, Theotimus, that the 
comparison of milk and wine seems so proper to the holy spouse that she is 
not content to have said once that the breasts of her beloved are better than 
wine," but she repeats it thrice. Wine, Theotimus, is the milk of grapes, 
and milk is the wine of the breasts, and the sacred spouse says that her well- 
beloved is to her a cluster of grapes, but of Cyprian grapes,“*! that is, of an 
excellent odour. Moses said that the Israelites might drink the most pure and 
excellent blood of the grape, and Jacob describing to his son Juda the 
fertility of the portion which he should have in the land of promise, 
prophesied under this figure the true felicity of Christians, saying that the 
Saviour would wash his robe, that is, his holy Church, in the blood of the 
grape,““2 that is in his own blood. Now blood and milk are no more 
different than verjuice and wine, for as verjuice ripening by the sun’s heat 
changes its colour, becomes a grateful wine, and is made good for food, so 
blood tempered by the heat of the heart takes a fair white colour, and 
becomes a food most suited for infants. 

Milk, which is a food provided by the heart and all of love, represents 
mystical science and theology, that is, the sweet relish which proceeds from 
the loving complacency taken by the spirit when it meditates on the 
perfections of the divine goodness. But wine signifies ordinary and acquired 
science, which is squeezed out by force of speculation under the press of 
divers arguments and discussions. Now the milk which our souls draw from 
the breasts of our Saviour’s charity is incomparably better than the wine 
which we press out from human reasoning; for this milk flows from 
heavenly love, who prepares it for her children even before they have 
thought of it; it has a sweet and agreeable taste, and the odour thereof 
surpasses all perfumes; it makes the breath fresh and sweet as that of a 
sucking child; it gives joy without immoderation, it inebriates without 


stupefying, it does not excite the senses but elevates them (ne leve pas mais 
releve). 

When the holy Isaac embraced and kissed his dear child Jacob, he smelt 
the good odour of his garments, and at once, filled with an extreme 
pleasure, he said: Behold the smell of my son is as the smell of a plentiful 
field which the Lord hath blessed.““2 The garment and perfumes were 
Jacob’s, but Isaac had the complacency and enjoyment of them. Ah! the 
soul which by love holds her Saviour in the arms of her affections, how 
deliciously does she smell the perfumes of the infinite perfections which are 
found in him, with what complacency does she say in herself: behold how 
the scent of my God is as the sweet smell of a flowery garden, ah! how 
precious are his breasts, spreading sovereign perfumes. 

So the soul of the great S. Augustine, stayed in suspense between the 
sacred contentment which he had in considering on the one side the mystery 
of his Master’s birth, on the other the mystery of his passion, cried out, 
ravished in this complacency “I know not whither to turn my heart. On the 
one side the Mother’s breast offers me its milk, on the other the life-giving 
wound of the Son gives me to drink of his blood.” 


Chapter III 


THAT HOLY COMPLACENCY GIVES OUR HEART TO GOD, 
AND MAKES US FEEL A PERPETUAL DESIRE IN FRUITION 


The love which we bear to God starts from the first complacency which our 
heart feels on first perceiving the divine goodness, when it begins to tend 
towards it. Now when by the exercise of love we augment and strengthen 
this first complacency, as we have explained in the preceding chapters, we 
then draw into our hearts the divine perfections and enjoy the divine 
goodness by rejoicing in it, practising the first part of the amorous 
contentment of love expressed by the sacred spouse, saying: My beloved to 
me.““4 But because this amorous complacency being in us who have it, 
ceases not to be in God in whom we have it, it gives us reciprocally to his 
divine goodness; so that by this holy love of complacency we enjoy the 
goods which are in God as though they were our own; but because the 
divine perfections are stronger than our spirit, entering into it they possess it 
reciprocally, insomuch that we not only say God is ours by this 
complacency but also that we are to Him.“2 

The herb aproxis (as we have said elsewhere) has so great a 
correspondence with fire, that though at a distance from it, as soon as it sees 
it, it draws the flame and begins to burn, conceiving fire not so much from 
the heat as from the light of the fire presented to it. When then by this 
attraction it is united to the fire, if it could speak, might it not well say: my 
well-beloved fire is mine since I draw it to me and enjoy its flames, but I 
am also its, for though I drew it to me it reduced me into it as more strong 
and noble; it is my fire and I am its herb: I draw it and it sets me on fire. So 
our heart being brought into the presence of the divine goodness, and 
having drawn the perfections thereof by the complacency it takes in them, 


may truly say: God’s goodness is all mine since I enjoy his excellences, and 
I again am wholly his, seeing that his delights possess me. 

By complacency our soul, like Gideon’s fleece, is wholly filled with 
heavenly dew, and this dew belongs to the fleece because it falls upon it, 
and again the fleece is the dew’s because it is steeped in it and receives 
virtue from it. Which belongs more to the other, the pearl to the oyster or 
the oyster to the pearl? The pearl is the oyster’s because she drew it to her, 
but the oyster is the pearl’s because it gives her worth and value. 
Complacency makes us possessors of God, drawing into us his perfections, 
but it makes us also possessed of God, applying and fastening us to his 
perfections. 

Now in this complacency we satiate our soul with delights in such a 
manner that we do not yet cease to desire to be satiated, and relishing the 
divine goodness we desire yet to relish it; while satiating ourselves we 
would still eat, as whilst eating we feel ourselves satisfied. The chief of the 
Apostles, having said in his first epistle that the ancient prophets had 
manifested the graces which were to abound amongst Christians, and 
amongst other things our Saviour’s passion, and the glory which was to 
follow it (as well by the resurrection of his body as also by the exaltation of 
his name), in the end concludes that the very angels desire to behold the 
mysteries of the redemption in this divine Saviour: On whom, says he, the 
angels desire to look.4& But how can this be understood, that the angels 
who see the Redeemer and in him all the mysteries of our salvation, do yet 
desire to see him? Theotimus, verily they see him continually, but with a 
view so agreeable and delightsome that the complacency they take in it 
Satiates them without taking away their desire, and makes them desire 
without removing their satiety; the fruition is not lessened by desire, but 
perfected, as their desire is not cloyed but intensified by fruition. 

The fruition of a thing which always contents never lessens, but is 
renewed and flourishes incessantly; it is ever agreeable, ever desirable. The 
perpetual contentment of heavenly lovers produces a desire perpetually 
content, as their continual desire begets in them a contentment perpetually 
desired. Good which is finite in giving the possession ends the desire, and 
in giving the desire takes away the possession, being unable to be at once 
possessed and desired. But the infinite good makes desire reign in 


possession and possession in desire, finding a way to satiate desire by a 
holy presence, and yet to make it live by the greatness of its excellence, 
which nourishes in all those that possess it a desire always content and a 
content always full of desire. 

Consider, Theotimus, such as hold in_ their mouth the 
herb sciticum; according to report they are never hungry nor thirsty, it is so 
satisfying, and yet never lose their appetite, it nourishes them so deliciously. 
When our will meets God it reposes in him, taking in him a sovereign 
complacency, yet without staying the movement of her desire, for as she 
desires to love so she loves to desire, she has the desire of love and the love 
of desire. The repose of the heart consists not in immobility but in needing 
nothing, not in having no movement but in having no need to move. 

The damned are in eternal movement without any mixture of rest; we 
mortals who are yet in this pilgrimage have, now movement, now rest, in 
our affections; the Blessed ever have repose in their movements and 
movement in their repose; only God has repose without movement, because 
he is sovereignly a pure and substantial act. Now although according to the 
ordinary condition of this mortal life we have not repose in movement, yet 
still, when we practise the acts of holy love, we find repose in the 
movement of our affections, and movement in the repose of the 
complacency which we take in our well-beloved, receiving hereby a 
foretaste of the future felicity to which we aspire. 

If it be true that the chameleon lives on air, wheresoever he goes in the air 
he finds food, and though he move from one place to another, it is not to 
find wherewith to be filled, but to exercise himself within that element 
which is also his food, as fishes do in the sea. He who desires God while 
possessing him, does not desire him in order to seek him, but in order to 
exercise this affection within the very good which he enjoys; for the heart 
does not make this movement of desire as aiming at the enjoyment of a 
thing not had, since it is already had, but as dilating itself in the enjoyment 
which it has; not to obtain the good, but to recreate and please itself therein; 
not to gain the enjoyment of it but to take enjoyment in it. So we walk and 
move to go to some delicious garden, where, being arrived, we cease not to 
walk and exercise ourselves, not now to get there, but being there to walk 
and pass our time therein: we walk in order to go and enjoy the pleasantness 
of the garden, being there we walk to take our pleasure in the enjoyment of 


it. Seek ye the Lord and be strengthened, seek his face evermore.“ We 
always seek him whom we always love, says the great S. Augustine: love 
seeks that which it has found, not to have it but to have it always. 

Finally, Theotimus, the soul which is in the exercise of the love of 
complacency cries continually in her sacred silence: It suffices me that God 
is God, that his goodness is infinite, that his perfection is immense; whether 
I die or whether I live matters little to me since my dear well-beloved lives 
eternally an all-triumphant life. Death itself cannot trouble a heart which 
knows that its sovereign love lives. It is sufficient for a heart that loves that 
he whom it loves more than itself is replenished with eternal happiness, 
seeing that it lives more in him whom it loves than in him whom it 
animates; yea, that it lives not itself, but its well-beloved lives in it. 


Chapter IV 


OF THE LOVING CONDOLENCE BY WHICH THE 
COMPLACENCY OF LOVE IS STILL BETTER DECLARED 


Compassion, condolence, commiseration, or pity, is no other thing than an 
affection which makes us share in the suffering and sorrow of him whom 
we love, drawing the misery which he endures into our heart; whence it is 
called misericorde, or, as it were, misere de ceeur: as complacency draws 
into the lover’s heart the pleasures and contentments of the thing beloved. It 
is love that works both effects, by the virtue it has of uniting the heart which 
loves to the thing loved, thus making the goods and the evils of friends 
common; and what happens in compassion much illustrates what regards 
complacency. 

Compassion takes its greatness from the love which produces it. Thus the 
condolence of mothers in the afflictions of their only children is great, as 
the Scripture often testifies. How great was the sorrow of Agar’s heart upon 
the pains of her Ismael, whom she saw well-nigh perish with thirst in the 
desert! How much did David’s soul commiserate the misery of his 
Absalom! Ah! do you not mark the motherly heart of the great Apostle, sick 
with the sick, burning with zeal for such as were scandalized, having a 
continual sorrow for the ruin of the Jews, and daily dying for his dear 
spiritual children. But especially consider how love draws all the pains, all 
the torments, travails, sufferings, griefs, wounds, passion, cross and very 
death of our Redeemer into his most sacred mother’s heart. Alas! the same 
nails that crucified the body of this divine child, also crucified the soul of 
this all-sweet mother; she endured the same miseries with her son by 
commiseration, the same dolours by condolence, the same passions by 
compassion, and, in a word, the sword of death which transpierced the body 
of this best beloved Son, struck through the heart of this most loving 


mother,“2 whence she might well have said that he was to her as a bundle 
of myrrh between her breasts,“*2 that is, in her bosom and in the midst of 
her heart. You see how Jacob, hearing the sad though false news of the 
death of his dear Joseph, is afflicted with it. Ah! said he, I will go down 
mourning into hell, that is to say, to Limbo into Abraham’s bosom, to my 
son.428 

Condolence is also great according to the greatness of the sorrows which 
we see those we love suffering; for how little soever the friendship be, if the 
evils which we see endured be extreme, they cause in us great pity. This 
made Cesar weep over Pompey, and the daughters of Jerusalem could not 
refrain from weeping over our Saviour, though the greater number of them 
were not greatly attached to him; as also the friends of Job, though wicked 
friends, made great lamentation in beholding the dreadful spectacle of his 
incomparable misery. And what a stroke of grief was it in the heart of Jacob 
to think that his dear child had died by a death so cruel as that of being 
devoured by a savage beast. But, besides all this, commiseration is much 
strengthened by the presence of the object which is in misery; this caused 
poor Agar to go away from her dying son, to disburden herself in some sort 
of the compassionate grief which she felt, saying: I will not see the boy 
die;*°+ as on the contrary our Saviour weeps seeing the sepulchre of his 
well-beloved Lazarus and regarding his dear Jerusalem; and our good Jacob 
is beside himself with grief when he sees the bloody coat of his poor little 
Joseph. 

Now the same causes increase complacency. In proportion as a friend is 
more dear to us we take more pleasure in his contentment, and his good 
enters more deeply into our heart. If the good is excellent, our joy is also 
greater. But if we see our friend enjoying it, our rejoicing becomes extreme. 
When the good Jacob knew that his son lived,—O God! What joy! His 
spirit returned to him, he lived once more, he, so to speak, rose again from 
death. But what does this mean,—he revived or returned to life? Theotimus, 
spirits die not their own death but by sin, which separates them from God, 
their true supernatural life, yet they sometimes die another’s death; and this 
happened to the good Jacob of whom we speak, for love, which draws into 
the heart of the lover the good and evil of the thing beloved, the one by 
complacency, the other by commiseration, drew the death of the beloved 


Joseph into the loving Jacob’s heart, and, by a miracle impossible to any 
other power than love, the spirit of this good father was full of the death of 
him that was living and reigning, for affection having been deceived ran 
before the effect. 

But, on the contrary, as soon as he knew that his son was alive, love 
which had so long kept the supposed death of the son in the spirit of the 
good father, seeing that it had been deceived, speedily rejected this 
imaginary death, and made enter in its place the true life of the same son. 
Thus then he returned to a new life, because the life of his son entered into 
his heart by complacency, and animated him with an incomparable 
contentment: with which finding himself satisfied, and not esteeming any 
other pleasure in comparison of this: It is enough for me, said he, if Joseph 
my son be yet living.22 But when with his own eyes he saw by experience 
the truth of the grandeur of this dear child in Gessen, falling upon his neck 
and embracing him, he wept saying: Now shall I die with joy because I have 
seen thy face and leave thee alive.423 Ah! what a joy, Theotimus, and how 
excellently expressed by this old man! For what would he say by these 
words, now shall I die with joy because I have seen thy face, but that his 
content was so great, that it was able to render death itself joyful and 
agreeable, even death, which is the most grievous and horrible thing in the 
world. Tell me, I pray you, Theotimus, who has more sense of Joseph’s 
good, he who enjoys it or Jacob who rejoices in it. Certainly, if good be not 
good but in respect of the content which it affords us, the father has as much 
as the son, yea more, for the son, together with the viceroy’s dignity of 
which he is possessed, has consequently much care and many affairs, but 
the father enjoys by complacency, and purely possesses all that is good in 
this greatness and dignity of his son, without charge, care or trouble. Now 
shall I die with joy, says he. Ah! who does not see his contentment? If even 
death cannot trouble his joy, who can ever change it? If his content can live 
amidst the distresses of death, who can ever bereave him of it? Love is 
strong as death, and the joys of love surmount the sorrows of death, for 
death cannot kill but enlivens them; so that, as there is a fire which is 
marvellously kept alive in a fountain near Grenoble (as we know for certain 
and the great S. Augustine attests), so holy charity has strength to nourish 


her flames and consolations in the most grievous anguishes of death, and 
the waters of tribulations cannot quench her fire. 


Chapter V 


OF THE CONDOLENCE AND COMPLACENCY OF LOVE IN 
THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


When I see my Saviour on the Mount of Olives with his soul sorrowful 
even unto death:—Ah! Lord Jesus, say I, what can have brought the 
sorrows of death into the soul of life except love, which, exciting 
commiseration, drew thereby our miseries into thy sovereign heart? Now a 
devout soul, seeing this abyss of heaviness and distress in this divine lover, 
how can she be without a holily loving sorrow? But considering, on the 
other hand, that all the afflictions of her well-beloved proceed from no 
imperfection or want of strength, but from the greatness of his dearest love, 
she cannot but melt away with a holy sorrowful love. So that she cries: I am 
black with sorrow by compassion, but beautiful with love by complacency; 
the anguish of my well-beloved has changed my colour: for how could a 
faithful lover behold such torments in him whom she loves more than her 
life, without swooning away and becoming all wan and wasted with grief. 
The tents of nomads, perpetually exposed to the injuries of weather and 
war, are almost always ragged and covered with dust; and I, ever exposed to 
the griefs which by condolence I receive from the immeasurable travails of 
my divine Saviour, I am all covered with distress, and rent with sorrow. But 
because the pains of him I love come from his love, in what measure they 
afflict me by compassion, they delight me by complacency; for how could a 
faithful lover not take an extreme content to see herself so loved by her 
heavenly spouse? Wherefore the beauty of love is in the ill-favour of 
sorrow. And if I wear mourning for the passion and death of my King, all 
swarthy and black with grief, I cease not to have an incomparable sweetness 
in seeing the excess of his love amid his travails and his sorrows; and the 
tents of Solomon, all embroidered and worked in an admirable variety of 


decorations, were never so lovely as I am content, and, consequently, sweet, 
amiable and agreeable, in the variety of the sentiments of love which I have 
amid those griefs. Love equalizes lovers; Ah! I see him, this dear lover—he 
is a fire of love burning in a thorny bush of sorrow, and I am the same: I am 
all inflamed with love amid the thorny bushes of my griefs, I am a lily 
among thorns. Ah! do not even look at the horrors of my poignant sorrows, 
but see the beauty of my agreeable love. Alas! he suffers insupportable 
pains, this well-beloved divine lover: it is this which grieves me and makes 
me faint with anguish; but he takes pleasure in suffering, he loves his 
torments, and dies with joy at dying with pain for me: wherefore as I am 
sorrowing over his pains, so I am all ravished with joy at his love; not only 
do I grieve with him, but I glorify myself in him. 

It was this love, Theotimus, which brought upon the seraphic S. Francis 
the stigmata, and upon the loving angelic S. Catharine of Siena the burning 
wounds of the Saviour, amorous complacency having sharpened the points 
of dolorous compassion; as honey makes more penetrating and sensible the 
bitterness of wormwood, whilst on the contrary the sweet smell of roses is 
intensified by the neighbourhood of garlic planted near the trees. For, in the 
same way, the loving complacency we have taken in the love of our Saviour 
makes the compassion we feel for his pains infinitely stronger: as 
reciprocally, passing back from the compassion for his pains to 
complacency in love, the pleasure of this is far more ardent and exalted. 
Then are practised pain in love and love in pain; then amorous condolence 
and dolorous complacency, as another Esau and another Jacob, struggling 
as to which shall make the greater effort, put the soul in incredible 
convulsions and agonies, and there takes place an ecstasy lovingly 
sorrowful and sorrowfully loving. So those great souls of S. Francis and S. 
Catharine felt matchless love in their pains, and incomparable pains in their 
love, when they were stigmatized, relishing that joyous love of suffering for 
a beloved one, which their Saviour exercised in the supreme degree on the 
tree of the cross. Thus is born the precious union of our heart with its God, 
which, like a mystical Benjamin, is the child of pain and joy both together. 

It cannot be declared, Theotimus, how strongly the Saviour desires to 
enter into our souls by this love of sorrowing complacency. Ah! says 
he, Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled; for my head is 


full of dew, and my locks of the drops of the night.424 What is this dew, and 
what are the drops of the night but the afflictions and pains of his passion? 
Pearls, in sooth (as we have said often enough), are nothing but drops of 
dew, which the freshness of night rains over the face of the sea, received 
into the shells of oysters or pearl-mothers. Ah! this divine lover of the soul 
would say, I am laden with the pains and sweats of my passion, almost all 
of which passed either in the darkness of the night, or in the night of the 
darkness which the obscured sun made in the very brightness of its noon. 
Open then thy heart towards me as the pearl-mothers open their shells 
towards the sky, and I will shed upon thee the dew of my passion, which 
will be changed into pearls of consolation. 


Chapter VI 


OF THE LOVE OF BENEVOLENCE WHICH WE EXERCISE 
TOWARDS OUR SAVIOUR BY WAY OF DESIRE 


In the love which God exercises towards us he always begins by 
benevolence, willing and effecting all the good that is in us, in which 
afterwards he takes complacency. He made David according to his heart by 
benevolence, then he found him according to his heart by complacency. He 
first created the universe for man, and man in the universe, giving to each 
thing such a measure of goodness as was proportionable to it, out of his 
pure benevolence, then he approved all that he had done, finding that all 
was very good, and by complacency rested in his work. 

But, on the contrary, our love towards God begins from the complacency 
which we have in the sovereign goodness and infinite perfection which we 
know is in the Divinity, then we come to the exercise of benevolence; and 
as the complacency which God takes in his creatures is no other thing than 
a continuation of his benevolence towards them, so the benevolence which 
we bear towards God is nothing else but an approbation of and 
perseverance in the complacency we have in him. 

Now this love of benevolence towards God is practised in this sort. We 
cannot, with a true desire, wish any good to God, because his goodness is 
infinitely more perfect than we can either wish or think: desire is only of a 
future good, and no good is future to God, since all good is so present to 
him that the presence of good in his divine Majesty is nothing else but the 
Divinity itself. Not being able then to make any absolute desire for God, we 
make imaginary and conditional ones, in this manner: I have said to the 
Lord, thou art my God, who being full of thine own infinite goodness, hast 
no need of my goods,*=2 nor of anything whatever, but if, by imagination of 
a thing impossible, I could think thou hadst need of anything, I would never 


cease to wish it thee, even with the loss of my life, of my being, and of all 
that is in the world. And if, being what thou art, and what thou canst not but 
still be, it were possible that thou couldst receive any increase of good,—O 
God! what a desire would I have that thou shouldst have it! I would desire, 
O eternal Lord! to see my heart converted into a wish, and my life into a 
sigh, to desire thee such a good! Ah! yet would I not for all this, O thou 
sacred well-beloved of my soul, desire to be able to wish any good to thy 
Majesty, yea I delight with all my heart in this supreme degree of goodness 
which thou hast, to which nothing can be added, either by desire or yet by 
thought. But if such a desire were possible, O infinite Divinity, O divine 
Infinity! my soul would be that desire and nothing else, so intensely would 
she be desirous to desire for thee that which she is infinitely pleased that 
she cannot desire; seeing that her powerlessness to make this desire 
proceeds from the infinite infinity of thy perfection, which outstrips all 
desire and all thought. Ah! O my God! how dearly I love the impossibility 
of being able to desire thee any good, since this comes from the 
incomprehensible immensity of thy abundance. That is so sovereignly 
infinite, that if there were an infinite desire it would be infinitely satiated by 
the infinity of thy goodness, which would convert it into an infinite 
complacency. This desire then, by imagination of impossibilities, may be 
sometimes profitably practised amidst great and extraordinary feelings and 
fervours. We are told that the great S. Augustine often made such, pouring 
out in an excess of love these words: “Ah! Lord, I am Augustine and thou 
art God, but still, if that, which neither is nor can be, were, that I were God 
and thou Augustine, I would, changing my condition with thee, become 
Augustine to the end that thou mightest be God!” 

It is yet another kind of benevolence towards God, when feeling we 
cannot exalt him in himself, we strive to do it in ourselves, that is, still more 
and more to increase the complacency we take in his goodness. And then, 
Theotimus, we desire not the complacency for the pleasure it yields us, but 
purely because this pleasure is in God. For as we desire not the compassion 
for the pain it brings to our heart, but because this sorrow unites and 
associates us to our well-beloved, who is in pain; so we do not love the 
complacency because it brings us pleasure, but because this pleasure is 
taken in union with the pleasure and good which is in God, to be more 
united to which, we would desire to exercise a complacency infinitely 


greater, in imitation of the most holy Queen and Mother of love, whose 
sacred soul continually magnified and exalted God. And that it might be 
known that this magnifying was made by the complacency which she took 
in the divine goodness, she declares; My spirit hath exultingly rejoiced in 
God my Saviour.4% 


Chapter VII 


HOW THE DESIRE TO EXALT AND MAGNIFY GOD 
SEPARATES US FROM INFERIOR PLEASURES, AND 
MAKES US ATTENTIVE TO THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS 


The love of benevolence, then, causes in us a desire, more and more to 
increase the complacency which we take in the divine goodness; and to 
effect this increase, the soul sedulously deprives herself of all other pleasure 
that she may give herself more entirely to taking pleasure in God. A 
religious man asked the devout Brother Giles, one of the first and most holy 
companions of S. Francis, in what work he could be most agreeable to God: 
he answered by singing: “One to one,” which he afterwards explained, 
saying, “Give ever your whole soul which is one, to God who is one.” The 
soul pours itself out by pleasures, and the diversity of these dissipates and 
hinders her from being able to apply herself attentively to the pleasure 
which she ought to take in God. The glorious S. Paul reputed all things as 
dung and dirt in comparison of his Saviour. And the sacred spouse is wholly 
for her well-beloved only: My beloved to me and I to him. And if the soul 
that stands thus holily affected meet with creatures never so excellent, yea 
though they were angels, she makes no delay with them, save only what she 
needs for the help and furtherance of her desire. Tell me then, says she to 
them, tell me, I conjure you,have you seen him whom my soul loveth? 
457 The glorious lover Magdalen met the angels at the sepulchre, who 
doubtless spoke to her angelically, that is most sweetly, but she, on the 
contrary, wholly ruthful, could take no content, either in their sweet words 
or in the glory of their garments, or in the all-heavenly grace of their 
deportment, or in the most delightsome beauty of their faces, but all steeped 
in tears: They have taken away my Lord, says she, and I know not where 
they have laid him:*28 and, turning about, she saw her sweet Saviour, but in 


form of a gardener, with whom her heart cannot be satisfied, for full of the 
love of the death of her Master, flowers she will have none, nor 
consequently gardeners; she has within her heart the cross, the nails, the 
thorns; she seeks her crucified. Ah! my dear sir gardener, says she, if 
perchance you have planted my well-beloved deceased Lord amongst your 
flowers, as a crushed and withered lily, tell me quickly and I, I will carry 
him away. But no sooner had he called her by her name, than, wholly 
melting with delight, O God! says she, my Master! Nothing can content her, 
nor angels’ company delight her, no nor yet her very Saviour’s, unless he 
appear in that form in which he had stolen her heart. The kings could not 
content themselves either in the beauty of Jerusalem or in the magnificence 
of Herod’s court, or in the brightness of the star; their heart seeks the little 
cave and the little child of Bethlehem. The mother of fair loving and the 
spouse of most holy love cannot stay among their kinsfolks and 
acquaintance; they still walk on in grief, seeking after the only object of 
their delight. The desire to increase holy complacency cuts off all other 
pleasure, to the end that it may more actively practise that to which the 
divine benevolence excites it. 

Now still more to magnify this sovereign well-beloved, the soul goes 
ever seeking his face: that is, with an attention more and more careful and 
fervent, she keeps noting every particular of the beauties and perfections 
which are in him, making a continual progress in this sweet searching out of 
motives, which may perpetually urge her to a greater complacency in the 
incomprehensible goodness which she loves. So David in many of his 
heavenly psalms recites one by one the works and wonders of God, and the 
sacred spouse ranges, in her divine canticles, as a well-ranked army, all the 
perfections of her beloved, one after another, to provoke her soul to most 
holy complacency, thereby more highly to magnify his excellence, and also 
to subject all other spirits to the love of her beloved so dear. 


Chapter VIII 


HOW HOLY BENEVOLENCE PRODUCES THE PRAISE OF 
THE DIVINE WELL-BELOVED 


Honour, my dear Theotimus, is not in him who is honoured, but in him who 
honours: for how often it happens that he whom we honour knows nothing 
of it, nor has so much as thought about it. How often we praise such as 
know us not, or who are sleeping; and yet according to the common 
estimation of men, and their ordinary manner of conceiving, it seems that 
we do one some good when we do him honour, and that we give him much 
when we give him titles and praises, and we find no difficulty in saying that 
a man is rich in honour, glory, reputation, praise, though indeed we know 
that all this is outside the person who is honoured. He oftentimes receives 
no manner of profit therefrom, according to a saying ascribed to the great S. 
Augustine: O poor Aristotle, thou art being praised where thou art not, and 
where thou art, thou art being burned. What fruit, I pray you, do Cesar and 
Alexander the Great reap from so many vain words which some vain souls 
employ in their praise? 

God being replenished with a goodness which surpasses all praise and 
honour, receives no advantage nor increase by all the benedictions which 
we give him. He is neither richer nor greater, nor more content or happy by 
them, for his happiness, his content, his greatness, and his riches neither are 
nor can be any other thing than the divine infinity of his goodness. At the 
Same time, since, according to our ordinary estimation, honour is held one 
of the greatest effects of our benevolence towards others, and since by it we 
not only do not imply any indigence in those we honour, but rather protest 
that they abound in excellence, we therefore make use of this kind of 
benevolence towards God, who not only approves it, but exacts it, as 
suitable to our condition, and so proper to testify the respectful love we bear 


him, that he has ordained we should render and refer all honour and glory 
unto him. 

Thus then the soul who has taken a great complacency in God’s infinite 
perfection, seeing that she cannot wish him any increase of goodness, 
because he has infinitely more than she can either wish or conceive, desires 
at least that his name may be blessed, exalted, praised, honoured and adored 
ever more and more. And beginning with her own heart, she ceases not to 
provoke it to this holy exercise, and, as a sacred bee, flies hither and thither 
amongst the flowers of the divine works and excellences, gathering from 
them a sweet variety of complacencies, from which she works up and 
composes the heavenly honey of benedictions, praises, and confessions of 
honour, by which, as far as she is able, she magnifies and glorifies the name 
of her well-beloved: in imitation of the great Psalmist, who having gone 
round, and as it were in spirit run over the wonders of the divine goodness, 
immolated on the altar of his heart the mystic victim of the utterances of his 
voice, by canticles and psalms of admiration and benediction: I have gone 
round, and have offered up in his tabernacle a sacrifice of jubilation: I will 
sing, and recite a psalm to the Lord.422 But, Theotimus, this desire of 
praising God which holy benevolence excites in our hearts is insatiable, for 
the soul that is touched with it would wish to have infinite praises to bestow 
upon her well-beloved, because she finds his perfections more than infinite: 
so that, finding herself to fall far short of being able to satisfy her desire, 
she makes extreme efforts of affection to praise at least in some measure 
this goodness all worthy of praise, and these efforts of benevolence are 
marvellously augmented by complacency: for in proportion as the soul 
finds God good, relishing more and more his sweetness, and taking 
complacency in his infinite goodness, she would also raise higher the 
benedictions and praises she gives him. And again, as the soul grows warm 
in praising the incomprehensible sweetness of God, she enlarges and dilates 
the complacency she takes in him, and by this enlargement she more 
strongly excites herself to his praise. So that the affection of complacency 
and that of praise, by these reciprocal movements and mutual inclinations, 
advance one another with great and continual increase. 

So nightingales, according to Pliny, take such complacency in their 
songs, that, by reason of this complacency, for fifteen days and fifteen 


nights they never cease warbling, forcing themselves to sing better in 
emulous striving with one another; so that when they sing the best, they 
take a greater complacency, and this increase of complacency makes them 
force themselves to greater efforts of trilling, augmenting in such sort their 
complacency by their song and their song by their complacency, that it is 
often found that they die and their throats burst with their singing. Birds 
worthy the fair name of philomel, since they die thus, of and for the love of 
melody! 

O God! my Theotimus, how the soul ardently pressed with affection to 
praise her God, is touched with a dolour most delicious and a delight most 
dolorous, when after a thousand efforts of praise she comes so short. Alas! 
she would wish, this poor nightingale, to raise her accents ever higher, and 
perfect her melody, the better to sing the praises of her well-beloved. By 
how much more she praises, by so much more is she delighted in praising: 
and by how much greater her delight in praising is, by so much her pain is 
greater that she cannot yet more praise him; still, to find what content she 
can in this passion, she makes all sorts of efforts, and in the midst of them 
faints and fails, as it happened to the most glorious S. Francis, who amidst 
the pleasure he had in praising God and singing his canticles of love, shed a 
great abundance of tears, and often let fall through feeblessness, what he 
might be holding in his hands: being like a sacred nightingale all outspent, 
and often losing respiration through the effort of aspiration after the praises 
of him whom he could never praise sufficiently. 

But hear an agreeable similitude upon this subject, drawn from the name 
which this loving Saint gave his religious; for he called them Cicalas, by 
reason of the nightly praises they sang to God. Cicalas, Theotimus, as 
though they were nature’s organs, have their breasts set with pipes; and to 
sing the better they live only on dew, which they take not by the mouth, for 
they have none, but suck it by a certain little tongue they have on the breast, 
by which they utter their cries with so much noise that they seem to be 
nothing but voice. Now this is the state of the sacred lover; for all the 
faculties of her soul are as so many pipes which she has in her breast, to 
repeat the canticles and praises of the well-beloved. Her devotion in the 
midst of all these is the tongue of her heart, according to S. Bernard, by 
which she receives the dew of the divine perfections, sucking and drawing 
them to her, as her food, by the most holy complacency which she takes in 


them; and by the same tongue of devotion she utters all her voices of prayer, 
praise, canticles, psalms, benedictions, according to the testimony of one of 
the most glorious spiritual cicalas that was ever heard, who sang thus: Bless 
the Lord, O my soul: and let all that is within me bless his holy name.“£2 For 
is it not as though he had said, I am a mystical cicala, my soul, my spirit, 
my thoughts, all the faculties that are collected within me, are organ pipes. 
Let all these for ever bless the name and sound the praises of my God. I will 
bless the Lord at all times, his praise shall be always in my mouth. In the 
Lord shall my soul be praised; let the meek hear and rejoice.4& 


Chapter IX 


HOW BENEVOLENCE MAKES US CALL ALL CREATURES 
TO THE PRAISE OF GOD 


The heart that is taken and pressed with a desire of praising the divine 
goodness more than it is able, after many endeavours goes oftentimes out of 
itself, to invite all creatures to help it in its design. As did the three children 
in the furnace, in that admirable canticle of benedictions, by which they 
excite all that is in heaven, on earth and under the earth, to render thanks to 
the eternal God, by blessing and praising him sovereignly. So the glorious 
Psalmist, quite mastered by holily disordered passion moving him to praise 
God, goes without order, leaping from heaven to earth, and from earth to 
heaven again, invoking angels, fishes, mountains, waters, dragons, birds, 
serpents, fire, hail, mists, assembling by his desires all creatures,—to the 
end that they all may conspire to lovingly magnify their Creator, some in 
their own persons celebrating the divine praise, others affording matter of 
praise by the wonders of their different properties, which manifest their 
Maker’s power; so that this divine royal Psalmist, having composed a great 
number of psalms with this inscription: Praise God: after he had run 
through all creatures, holily inviting them to bless the divine Majesty, and 
gone over a great variety of means and instruments proper for the 
celebration of the praises of this eternal goodness, in the end, as falling 
down through lack of breath, closes his sacred song with this 
ejaculation: Let every spirit praise the Lord;*® that is, let all that has life, 
neither live nor breathe but to bless its Creator, according to the invitation 
he had elsewhere given: O magnify the Lord with me; and let us extol his 
name together.“% 

So the great S. Francis sang the canticle of the sun, and a hundred other 
excellent benedictions, to invoke creatures to help his heart, all fainting 





because he could not satisfy himself in the praises of the dear Saviour of his 
soul. So the heavenly spouse perceiving herself almost to faint away amid 
the violent efforts she made to bless and magnify the well-beloved king of 
her heart, Ah! she cried out to her companions, this divine spouse has led 
me by contemplation into his wine-cellar, making me taste the incomparable 
delights of the perfections of his excellence, and I have so steeped and 
holily inebriated myself in the holy complacency which I have taken in this 
abyss of beauty, that my soul languishes, wounded with a lovingly mortal 
desire, which urges me everlastingly to praise so exalted a goodness. Ah! 
come, I beseech you, to the assistance of my poor heart, which is upon the 
point of falling down dead. For pity sustain it, and stay me up with 
flowers; strengthen me and compass me about with apples,or I fall lifeless. 
Complacency draws the divine sweetnesses into her heart, which so 
ardently fills itself therewith that it is overcharged. But the love of 
benevolence makes our heart pass out of itself, and exhale itself in vapours 
of delicious perfumes, that is, in all kinds of holy praises. And yet not being 
able to produce as many as it would wish: Oh! it says, let all creatures come 
and contribute the flowers of their benedictions, the apples of their 
thanksgivings, honours and adorations, so that on every side we may smell 
odours poured out to the glory of him whose infinite sweetness surpasses all 
honour, and whom we can never right worthily magnify. 

It is this divine passion that brings forth so many discourses, sends 
through all hazards a Xavier, a Berzée, an Anthony, that multitude of 
Jesuits, Capuchins, and religious and ecclesiastics of all kinds, to the Indies, 
Japan, Marafion, that the holy name of Jesus may be known, acknowledged, 
and adored throughout those immense nations. It is this holy passion which 
causes so many books of piety to be written, so many churches, altars, pious 
houses to be erected, and in a word which makes many of God’s servants 
watch, labour, and die amid the flames of zeal which consume and spend 
them. 


Chapter X 


HOW THE DESIRE TO PRAISE GOD MAKES US ASPIRE TO 
HEAVEN 


The amorous soul, perceiving that she cannot satiate the desire she has to 
praise her well-beloved while she lives in this world, and knowing that the 
praises which are given in heaven to the divine goodness are sung to an 
incomparably more delightful air—O God! says she, how much to be 
praised are the praises which are poured forth by those blessed spirits 
before the throne of my heavenly king; how blessed are their blessings! O 
what a happiness is it to hear this melody of the most holy eternity, in which 
by the sweetest concurrence of dissimilar and varied tones, are made those 
admirable accords—all the parts mingling together with a continued 
sequence and marvellous linking of progressive movements—by which 
perpetual Alleluias do resound on every side. 

Voices which for their loudness are compared to thunders, to trumpets, to 
the noise of the waves of a troubled sea; yet voices which, for their 
incomparable softness and sweetness, are compared to the melody of harps, 
delicately and delightfully touched by hands of the most skilful players; and 
voices all of which unite to sing the joyous Paschal canticle: Alleluia, praise 
God, Amen, praise God. For know, Theotimus, that a voice goes out from 
the divine throne which ceases not to cry to the happy inhabitants of the 
glorious heavenly Jerusalem: Praise God, O you that are his servants, and 
you that fear him great and little:484 at which all the innumerable multitude 
of saints,—the choirs of angels and the choirs of assembled men,—answer, 
singing with all their force: Alleluia, praise God. But what is this admirable 
voice, which issuing out from the divine throne entones the Alleluias of the 
elect, except most holy complacency, which being received into the heart, 
makes them feel the sweetness of the divine perfections, whereupon a 


loving benevolence, the source of heavenly praises, is bred in them? So that 
complacency coming from the throne, declares to the blessed the grandeurs 
of God, and benevolence excites them to pour out in their turn the perfumes 
of praise before the throne. Wherefore by way of answer they eternally 
sing: Alleluia, that is, praise God. The complacency comes from the throne 
into the heart, and benevolence goes from the heart to the throne. 

O how worthy of love is this temple, wholly resounding with praise! O 
what content have such as live in this sacred dwelling, where so many 
heavenly philomels and nightingales sing with this holy strife of love, the 
canticles of eternal delight! 

The heart, then, that in this world can neither sing nor hear the divine 
praises to its liking, enters into unutterable desires of being delivered from 
the bonds of this life to pass to the other, where the heavenly well-beloved 
is so perfectly praised: and these desires having taken possession of the 
heart, often become so strong and urgent in the breast of sacred lovers, that 
banishing all other desires they cause disgust of all earthly things, and 
render the soul languishing and lovesick: yea, sometimes the holy passion 
goes so far, that, God permitting, one dies of it. 

So that glorious and seraphical lover S. Francis, having been long torn 
with this strong affection for praising God, in the end, in his last years, after 
he had had assurance, by a special revelation, of his eternal salvation, could 
not contain his joy, but wasted daily, as if his life and soul had burnt away 
like incense, upon the fire of the ardent desires which he had to see his 
Master, incessantly to praise him: so that these ardours taking every day a 
fresh increase, his soul left his body by a passionate movement which he 
made towards heaven; for the divine Providence thought good that he 
should die pronouncing these sacred words: Bring my soul out of prison, 
that I may praise thy name: the just wait for me, until thou reward 
me.4®2 Behold, Theotimus, I beseech you, this soul, who, as a heavenly 
nightingale shut up in the cage of his body, in which he cannot at will sing 
the benedictions of his eternal love, knows that he could better trill and 
practise his delicious song if he could gain the air, to enjoy his liberty and 
the society of other philomels, amongst the gay and flowery hills of the land 
of the blessed; wherefore he cries: Alas! O Lord of my life, ah! by thy 
sweet goodness, deliver poor me from the cage of my body, free me from 


this little prison, to the end that released from this bondage I may fly to my 
dear companions, who expect me there above in heaven, to make me one of 
their choirs, and environ me with their joy. There, Lord, according my voice 
to theirs, I with them will make up a sweet harmony of delicious airs and 
words, singing, praising, and blessing thy mercy. This admirable Saint, as 
an orator who would end and conclude all he had said in some short 
sentence, put this happy ending to all his wishes and desires, whereof these 
last words were an abridgment; words to which he so firmly attached his 
soul, that in breathing them he breathed his last. My God, Theotimus, what 
a sweet and dear death was this! a happily loving death, a holily mortal 
love. 


Chapter XI 


HOW WE PRACTISE THE LOVE OF BENEVOLENCE IN THE 
PRAISES WHICH OUR SAVIOUR AND HIS MOTHER GIVE 
TO GOD 


We mount then in this holy exercise from step to step, by the creatures 
which we invite to praise God, passing from the insensible to the reasonable 
and intellectual, and from the Church militant to the triumphant, in which 
we rise through the angels and the saints, till above them all we have found 
the most sacred virgin, who in a matchless air praises and magnifies the 
divinity more highly, holily and delightfully than all other creatures together 
can ever do. 

Being two years ago at Milan, whither the veneration of the recent 
memory of the great Archbishop S. Charles had drawn me, with some of 
our clergy, we heard in different churches many sorts of music: but in a 
monastery of women we heard a religious whose voice was so admirably 
delightful that she alone created an impression more agreeable, beyond 
comparison, than all the rest together, which though otherwise excellent, yet 
seemed to serve only to bring out and raise the perfection and grace of this 
unique voice. So, Theotimus, amongst all the choirs of men and all the 
choirs of angels, the most sacred virgin’s clear voice is heard above all the 
rest, giving more praise to God, than do all the other creatures. And indeed 
the heavenly King in a particular manner invites her to sing: Show me thy 
face, says he, my well-beloved, let thy voice sound in my ears: for thy voice 
is sweet, and thy face comely.4° 

But these praises which this mother of honour and fair love, together with 
all creatures, gives to the divinity, though excellent and admirable, come so 
infinitely short of the infinite merit of God’s goodness, that they bear no 
proportion to it: and therefore, although they greatly please the sacred 


benevolence which the loving heart has for its well-beloved, yet do they not 
satiate it. Wherefore it goes forward and invites our Saviour to praise and 
glorify his eternal Father with all the benedictions which a Son’s love can 
furnish him with. And then, Theotimus, the spirit comes unto a place of 
silence, for we can no longer do aught but wonder and admire. O what a 
canticle is this of the Son to his Father! O how fair this dear well-beloved is 
amongst all the children of men! O how sweet is his voice, as issuing from 
the lips upon which the fulness of grace was poured! All the others are 
perfumed, but he is perfume itself; the others are embalmed, but he is balm 
poured out; the Eternal receives others’ praises, as scents of particular 
flowers, but perceiving the odour of the praises which our Saviour gives 
him, doubtless he cries out: Behold the smell of the praises of my Son is as 
the smell of a plentiful field, which I have blessed!*84 Yes, my dear 
Theotimus, all the benedictions which the Church militant and triumphant 
offers to God are angelic and human benedictions; for, although they are 
addressed to the Creator, yet they proceed from the creature; but those of 
the Son are divine, for they not only tend to God, as the others, but they 
flow from God: the Redeemer being true God, they are not only divine in 
respect of their end but also of their origin; divine, because they tend to 
God; divine, because they issue from God. To others God gives his 
inspiration and sufficient grace, for the utterance of praise; but that of the 
Redeemer, he, who is God, himself produces, and therefore it is infinite. 

He who, on a morning, having heard for some good space of time in the 
neighbouring woods the sweet chanting of finches, linnets, goldfinches, and 
such like little birds, should in the end hear a master-nightingale, which in 
perfect melody filled the air and ear with its admirable voice, doubtless 
would prefer this one woodland singer before the whole flock of the others. 
So, having heard all the praises which so many different sorts of creatures, 
in emulation of one another, render unanimously to their Creator, when at 
length we listen to the praise our Saviour gives, we find in it a certain 
infinity of merit, of worth, of sweetness, which surpasses all the hope and 
expectation of the heart: and the soul, as if awakened out of a deep sleep, is 
then instantly ravished with the extreme sweetness of such melody. Ah! I 
hear it: Oh! the voice, the voice of my well-beloved! the king-voice of all 
voices, a voice, in comparison with which all other voices are but a dumb 


and gloomy silence! See how this dear love springs forward, see how he 
comes leaping upon the highest mountains, transcending the hills: his voice 
is heard above the Seraphim, and all other creatures; he has the eyes of a 
roe to penetrate deeper than any other into the beauty of the sacred object 
which he desires to praise. He loves the melody of the glory and praise of 
his Father more than all others do, and therefore he takes his Father’s 
praises and benedictions in a strain above them all. Ah! behold him, this 
divine love of the beloved, how he stands behind the wall of his humanity, 
making himself to be seen through the wounds of his body and the opening 
of his side, as by windows, and as by a lattice through which he looks out 
on us.498 

Yea, truly, Theotimus, divine love being seated upon our Saviour’s Heart 
as upon his royal throne, beholds by the cleft of his pierced side all the 
hearts of the sons of men: for this Heart being the King of hearts keeps his 
eyes ever fixed upon hearts. But as those that look through a lattice see 
others clearly, and are but half-seen themselves, so the divine love of this 
Heart, or rather this Heart of divine love, continually sees our hearts clearly 
and regards them with the eyes of his love, but we do not see him, we only 
half-see him. For, O God! if we could see him as he is, we should die of 
love for him, so long as we are mortal; as he himself died for us while he 
was mortal, and as he would yet die, if he were not immortal. O when we 
hear this divine Heart, as it sings with a voice of infinite sweetness the 
canticle of praise to the divinity, what joy, Theotimus, what efforts of our 
hearts to spring up to heaven that we may ever hear it! And verily this dear 
friend of our hearts invites us to this. Arise, make haste, leave thyself and 
take thy flight towards me, my dove, my beautiful, unto this heavenly abode, 
where all is joy and nought is heard but praises and benedictions. All is 
flowers, all is sweetness and perfume; the turtles, the most silent of all 
birds, yet there take up their songs. Come, my well-beloved and all-dear; 
and to see me more clearly, come to the same windows by which I see thee: 
come and behold my heart in the clefts of the opening in my side, which 
was made when my body, like a house in ruins, was so pitifully broken 
down on the tree of the cross: come, show me thy face. Ah! I see it now 
without thy showing it, but then I shall see it, and thou shalt show it me, for 
thou shalt see that I see thee: let thy voice sound in my ears, for I would join 


it with mine: thus shall thy voice be sweet and thy face comely. O what a 
delight will it be to our hearts, when, our voices being tuned and accorded 
to our Saviour’s, we shall take part in the infinite sweetness of the praises 
which the well-beloved Son gives to his eternal Father! 


Chapter XII 


OF THE SOVEREIGN PRAISE WHICH GOD GIVES UNTO 
HIMSELF, AND HOW WE EXERCISE BENEVOLENCE IN IT 


All our Saviour’s human actions are of an infinite merit and value, by 
reason of the person who produces them, who is the same God with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, yet they are not infinite by nature and essence. 
For as, being in a chamber, we receive not light according to the greatness 
of the brightness of the sun which sends it out, but according to the 
greatness of the window, by which it is communicated,—so our Saviour’s 
human actions are not infinite, though indeed they are of infinite value; for 
although they are the actions of a divine person, yet they are not done 
according to the extent of his infinity, but according to the finite greatness 
of his humanity by which he does them. So that, as the human actions of 
our sweet Saviour are infinite compared to ours, so are they only finite in 
comparison with the essential infinity of the divinity. They are infinite in 
value, estimation and dignity, as proceeding from a person who is God; yet 
are they finite by nature and essence, as being done by God according to his 
human nature and substance, which is finite; and therefore the praises 
which are given by our Saviour, as he is man, not being in all respects 
infinite, cannot fully correspond to the infinite greatness of the divinity, to 
which they are directed. 

Wherefore after the first ravishment of admiration which seizes us, when 
we meet with a praise so glorious as is that which our Saviour renders to his 
Father, we fail not to recognise that the divinity is yet infinitely more 
deserving of praise than it can be praised, either by all creatures, or by the 
very humanity of the eternal Son. 

If a man were praising the sun for its light, the more he lifted himself 
towards it in praising it, the more praiseworthy he would find it, because he 


would still discover more and more brightness in it. And if, as is very 
probable, it be the beauty of this light which provokes larks to sing, it is no 
marvel that, as they fly more loftily, they sing more clearly, equally raising 
their voice and their flight, till such time as hardly being able to sing any 
more, they begin to fall in voice and body, bringing down by little and little 
their flight and their voice. So, Theotimus, while by benevolence we are 
rising towards the divinity to intone and hear his praises, we see ever that he 
is above all praise. And finally, we learn that he cannot be praised according 
to his worth save only by himself, who alone can worthily match his 
sovereign goodness with sovereign praise. Hereupon we cry out: “Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost:” and that every one 
may know that it is not the glory of created praises which we wish God by 
this ejaculation, but the essential and eternal glory that is in himself, by 
himself, of himself, and which is himself, we add: “As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” As though 
we expressed a wish that God should be glorified for ever with the glory 
which he had before all creatures, in his infinite eternity and eternal infinity. 
For this we add the verse Gloria to every psalm and canticle, according to 
the ancient custom of the Eastern Church, which the great S. Jerome begged 
Pope S. Damasus to institute here in the Western; to protest, that all the 
praises of men and angels are too low to praise worthily the divine 
goodness, and that, to be worthily praised, itself must be its own glory, 
praise and benediction. 

O God! what complacency, what a joy to the soul who loves, when she 
has her desire satisfied, in seeing her beloved infinitely praise, bless and 
magnify himself! But from this complacency there springs a new desire of 
praise: for the soul would gladly praise this so worthy a praise given to God 
by himself, thanking him profoundly for it, and calling again all things to 
her assistance, to come and glorify the glory of God with her, to bless his 
infinite benedictions, and praise his eternal praises; so that by this return 
and repetition of praises upon praises, she engages herself, between 
complacency and benevolence, in a most happy labyrinth of love, being 
wholly lost in this immense sweetness, sovereignly praising the divinity in 
that it cannot be sufficiently praised but by itself. And though in the 
beginning, the amorous soul had conceived a certain desire of being able to 
praise God sufficiently; yet reflecting upon herself again, she protests that 


she would not wish to have power to praise him sufficiently, but remains in 
a most humble complacency, to perceive that the divine goodness is so 
infinitely praiseworthy, that it cannot be sufficiently praised save by its own 
infinity alone. 

And here the soul, ravished with admiration, sings the song of sacred 
silence: A hymn becometh thee, O Lord, in Sion, and a vow shall be paid to 
thee in Jerusalem.2&2 

For so the seraphim of Isaias, adoring and praising God, veiled their faces 
and feet, confessing therein their want of ability to contemplate or serve 
him properly; for our feet, by which we go, signify service: but still they fly 
with two wings in the sweet unrest of complacency and benevolence, their 
love reposing in that delightful unrest. 

Man’s heart is never so much disquieted as when the motion by which it 
continually opens and shuts itself is hindered, never so quiet as when its 
motions are free; so that the heart’s quiet consists in its motion. Now it is 
the same with the love of the Seraphim and seraphical men; for this has its 
repose in its continual movement of complacency, by which it draws God 
into itself, as if shutting itself, and of benevolence, by which it opens itself 
and throws itself entirely into God. This love then desires to behold the 
infinite wonders of God’s goodness, yet it spreads its wings over its face, 
confessing that it cannot succeed in this: it would also present some worthy 
service, but it folds this desire over its feet, confessing that it has not power 
to perform it, nor does anything remain save the two wings of complacency 
and benevolence, by which it flies and darts towards God. 


Book VI 


OF THE EXERCISES OF HOLY LOVE IN PRAYER 


Chapter I 


A DESCRIPTION OF MYSTICAL THEOLOGY, WHICH IS NO 
OTHER THING THAN PRAYER 


We have two principal exercises of our love towards God, the one affective, 
the other effective, or, as S. Bernard calls it, active; by that we affect or love 
God and what he loves, by this we serve God and do what he ordains; that 
joins us to God’s goodness, this makes us execute his will: the one fills us 
with complacency, benevolence, yearnings, desires, aspirations and spiritual 
ardours, causing us to practise the sacred infusions and minglings of our 
spirit with God’s; the other establishes in us the solid resolution, the 
constancy of heart, and the inviolable obedience requisite to effect the 
ordinances of the divine will, and to suffer, accept, approve and embrace, 
all that comes from his good-pleasure; the one makes us pleased in God, the 
other makes us please God: by the one we conceive, by the other we bring 
forth: by the one we place God uponour heart, as a standard of love, around 
which all our affections are ranged, by the other 
we place him upon our arm, as a sword of love whereby we effect all the 
exploits of virtue. 

Now the first exercise consists principally in prayer; in which so many 
different interior movements take place that to express them all is 
impossible, not only by reason of their number, but also for their nature and 
quality, which being spiritual, they cannot but be very rarefied, and almost 
imperceptible to our understanding. The cleverest and best trained hounds 
are often at fault; they lose the strain and scent by the variety of sleights 
which the stag uses, who makes doubles, puts them on a wrong scent, and 
practises a thousand arts to escape the cry; and we oftentimes lose the scent 
and knowledge of our own heart in the infinite diversity of motions by 


which it turns itself, in so many ways and with such promptitude, that one 
cannot discern its track. 

God alone is he, who, by his infinite wisdom, sees, knows and penetrates 
all the turnings and windings of our hearts: he understands our thoughts 
from afar, he finds out our traces, doubles and turnings; his knowledge 
therein is admirable, surpassing our capacity and reach. Certainly if our 
spirits would tur back upon themselves by reflections, and by 
reconsiderations of their acts, we should enter into labyrinths from which 
we should find no outgate; and it would require an attention quite beyond 
our power, to think what our thoughts are, to consider our considerations, to 
observe all our spiritual observations, to discern that we discern, to 
remember that we remember,—these acts would be mazes from which we 
could not deliver ourselves. This treatise, then, is difficult, especially to one 
who is not a man of great prayer. 

We take not here the word prayer (oraison) only for the petition (priere) 
or demand for some good, poured out by the faithful before God, as S. Basil 
calls it, but as S. Bonaventure does, when he says that prayer, generally 
speaking; comprehends all the acts of contemplation; or as S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, who teaches that prayer is a conference or conversation of the 
soul with God; or again as S. Chrysostom, when he says that prayer is a 
discoursing with the divine Majesty; or finally as S. Augustine and S. 
Damascene, who term prayer an ascent or raising of the soul to God. And if 
prayer be a colloquy, a discourse or a conversation of the soul with God, by 
it then we speak to God, and he again speaks to us; we aspire to him and 
breathe in him, and he reciprocally inspires us and breathes upon us. 

But of what do we discourse in prayer? What is the subject of our 
conference? Theotimus, in it we speak of God only: for of what can love 
discourse and talk but of the well-beloved? And therefore prayer, and 
mystical theology, are one same thing. It is called theology, because, as 
speculative theology has God for its object, so this also treats only of God, 
yet with three differences: for, 1. The former treats of God as God, but the 
latter treats of him as sovereignly amiable; that is, the former regards the 
Divinity of the supreme goodness, and the latter the supreme goodness of 
the Divinity. 2. The speculative treats of God with men and amongst men, 
the mystical speaks of God with God, and in God himself. 3. The 
speculative tends to the knowledge of God, and the mystical to the love of 


God; that, therefore, makes its scholars wise, and learned, and theologians, 
but this makes its scholars fervent, and affectionate, lovers of God, 
a Philotheus or a Theophilus. 

Now it is called mystical, because its conversation is altogether secret, 
and there is nothing said in it between God and the soul save only from 
heart to heart, by a communication incommunicable to all but those who 
make it. Lovers’ language is so peculiar to themselves that none but 
themselves understand it. I sleep, said the holy spouse, and my heart 
watcheth. Ah! hark! The voice of my beloved knocking.422 Who would have 
guessed that this spouse being asleep could yet talk with her beloved? But 
where love reigns, the sound of exterior words is not necessary, nor the help 
of sense to entertain and to hear one another. In fine, prayer and mystical 
theology is nothing else but a conversation in which the soul amorously 
entertains herself with God concerning his most amiable goodness, to unite 
and join herself thereto. 

Prayer is a manna, for the infinity of delicious tastes and precious 
sweetnesses which it gives to such as use it, but it is hidden,4“ because it 
falls before the light of any science, in the mental solitude where the soul 
alone treats with her God alone. Who is she, might one say of her, that 
goeth up by the desert, as a pillar of smoke of aromatical spices, of myrrh, 
and frankincense, and of all the powders of the perfumer ?42 And it was the 
desire of secrecy that moved her to make this petition to her love: Come, my 
beloved, let us go forth into the field, let us abide in the villages.4@ For this 
reason the heavenly spouse is styled a turtle, a bird which is delighted in 
shady and solitary places, where she makes no other use of her song but for 
her only mate, either in life wooing him or after his death plaining him. For 
this reason, in the Canticles, the divine lover and the heavenly spouse 
describe their loves by a continual conversing together; and if their friends 
sometimes speak during their conference, it is but casually, and without 
interrupting their colloquy. Hence the Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa of Jesus 
found at first more profit in the mysteries where our Saviour was most 
alone; as in the Garden of Olives, and where he was awaiting the Samaritan 
woman, for she fancied that he being alone would more readily admit her 
into his company. 


Love desires secrecy; yea, though lovers may have nothing secret to say, 
yet they love to say it secretly: and this is partly, if I am not mistaken, 
because they would speak only for themselves, whereas when they speak 
out loud it seems no longer to be for themselves alone; partly because they 
do not say common things in a common manner, but with touches which are 
particular, and which manifest the special affection with which they speak. 
The language of love is common, as to the words, but in manner and 
pronunciation it is so special that none but lovers understand it. The name 
of a friend uttered in public is no great thing, but spoken apart, secretly in 
the ear, it imports wonders, and the more secretly it is spoken the more 
delightful is its signification. O God! what a difference there is between the 
language of the ancient lovers of the Divinity,—Ignatius, Cyprian, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Hilary, Ephrem, Gregory, Bernard,—and that of 
less affectionate theologians! We use their very words, but with them the 
words were full of fire and of sweets of amorous perfumes; with us they are 
cold and have no scent at all. 

Love speaks not only by the tongue, but by the eyes, by sighs, and play of 
features; yea, silence and dumbness are words for it. My heart hath said to 
thee, my face hath sought thee: thy face, O Lord, will I still seek.444 My eyes 
have failed for thy word, saying: When wilt thou comfort me ?42 Hear my 
prayer, O Lord, and my supplication: give ear to my tears.“ Let not the 
apple of thy eye cease,4~ said the desolate heart of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to their own city. Do you mark, Theotimus, how the silence of 
afflicted lovers speaks by the apple of their eye, and by tears? Truly the 
chief exercise in mystical theology is to speak to God and to hear God 
speak in the bottom of the heart; and because this discourse passes in most 
secret aspirations and inspirations, we term it a silent conversing. Eyes 
speak to eyes, and heart to heart, and none understand what passes save the 
sacred lovers who speak. 


Chapter IT 


OF MEDITATION—THE FIRST DEGREE OF PRAYER OR 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


This word is much used in the holy Scriptures, and means simply an 
attentive and reiterated thought, proper to produce good or evil affections. 
In the first Psalm, the man is said to be blessed: Whose will is in the way of 
the Lord, and who in his law shall meditate day and night. But in the 
second Psalm: Why did the Gentiles rage, and the people meditate vain 
things? Meditation therefore is made as well for evil as for good. Yet 
whereas in the holy Scripture, the word meditation is ordinarily applied to 
the attention which we have to divine things to stir us up to love them, it 
has, as one might say, been canonized by the common consent of 
theologians, like the name, angel, and, zeal; as on the contrary the words, 
craft (dol), and, demons have been stigmatized: so that now when we say, 
meditation, we mean that which is holy, and that by which we begin 
mystical theology. 

Every meditation is a thought, but every thought is not meditation. For 
we have thoughts to which our mind is carried without any design or aim, 
by way of simple musing, as we see common flies flying from from one 
flower to another, without drawing anything from them. And be this kind of 
thought as attentive as it may, it can never bear the name of meditation, but 
should simply be called thought. Sometimes we consider a thing attentively 
to learn its causes, its effects, its qualities, and this thought is named study; 
in which the mind acts as locusts do, which promiscuously fly upon flowers 
and leaves, to eat them and nourish themselves therewith. But when we 
think of divine things, not to learn, but to make ourselves love them, this is 
called meditating, and this exercise, Meditation; in which our spirit, not as a 
fly for simple amusement, nor as a locust to eat and be filled, but as a 


sacred bee, moves over the flowers of holy mysteries, to extract from them 
the honey of divine love. 

Thus many persons are always dreaming, and engaged in unprofitable 
thoughts, almost without knowing what they are thinking about; and, which 
is noteworthy, they are only attentive to these thoughts inadvertently, and 
would wish not to have them; witness him who said: My thoughts are 
dissipated, tormenting my heart:4 many also study, and by a most 
laborious occupation fill themselves with vanity, not being able to resist 
curiosity: but there are few who meditate to inflame their heart with holy 
heavenly love. In fine, thoughts and study may be upon any subject, but 
meditation, in our present sense, has reference only to those objects whose 
consideration tends to make us good and devout. So that meditation is no 
other thing than an attentive thought, voluntarily reiterated or entertained in 
the mind, to excite the will to holy and salutary affections and resolutions. 

The holy Word explains in a truly admirable manner, and by an excellent 
similitude, in what holy meditation consists. Ezechias wishing to express in 
his canticle the attentive consideration which he makes of his evil: I will 
cry, says he, like a young swallow, I will meditate like a dove.4@ For, my 
dear Theotimus, if ever you took notice of it, the young swallows open their 
beaks very wide in their chirping, and, on the contrary, doves, above all 
birds, make their murmuring with their beaks close shut up, keeping their 
voices in their throat and breast, nothing passing outward but a certain 
resonant, echo-like sound; and this little murmuring equally serves them to 
express their griefs and to declare their loves. Ezechias, then, to show that 
in his calamity he made many vocal prayers, says: I will cry like a young 
swallow, opening my mouth, to utter before God many lamentable cries; 
and to testify also that he made use of holy mental prayer, he adds: I will 
meditate like a dove, turning and doubling my thoughts within my heart by 
an attentive consideration, to excite myself to bless and praise the sovereign 
mercy of my God, who has brought me back from death’s gate, taking 
compassion on my misery. So Isaias says: We shall roar all of us like bears, 
and shall lament, meditating like doves,“ where the roaring of bears refers 
to the exclamations which we utter in vocal prayer, and the mourning of 
doves to holy meditation. But to make it appear that doves use their cooing 
on occasions not only of grief but also of love and joy, the sacred lover, 


describing the natural spring-time in order to express the beauties of the 
spiritual springtime, says: The voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land,“ because in the spring the turtle begins to glow with love, which she 
testifies by her more frequent song; and presently after: My dove, shew me 
thy face, let thy voice sound in my ears: for thy voice is sweet, and thy face 
comely.*82 He means, Theotimus, that the devout soul is very agreeable 
unto him when she presents herself before him, and meditates to inflame 
herself with holy spiritual love. So he who had said, I will meditate like a 
dove: putting his conception into other words: I will think over again for 
thee, said he, all my years in the bitterness of my soul.482 For to meditate, 
and to think over again in order to move the affections, is the same thing. 
Hence Moses, exhorting the people to recall to mind the benefits received 
of God, adds this reason: That thou shouldst keep the commandments of the 
Lord thy God, and walk in his ways, and fear him.484 And Our Lord himself 
gave this command to Josue: Let not the book of this law depart from thy 
mouth: but thou shalt meditate on it day and night, that thou mayest 
observe and do all things that are written in it.482 What in one of the 
passages is expressed by the word, meditate, is declared in the other by, 
think over again, and to show that reiterated thought and meditation tend to 
move us to affections, resolutions and actions, it is said, as well in the one 
as the other passage, that we must think over again, and meditate in, the 
law, to observe and practise it. In this sense the apostle exhorts us 
thus: Think diligently upon him that endured such opposition from sinners 
against himself; that you be not wearied, fainting in your minds.48& When 
he says think diligently, it is as though he said meditate. But why would he 
have us to meditate the holy passion? Not that we should become learned, 
but that we should become patient and constant in the way of heaven. O 
how have I loved thy law, O Lord! says David: It is my meditation all the 
day.“82 He meditates on the law because he loves it, and he loves it because 
he meditates on it. 

Meditation is the mystical rumination*®® required for not being unclean, 
to which one of the devout shepherdesses who followed the sacred 
Sulamitess invites us: for she assures us that holy writ is as a precious wine, 
worthy not only to be drunk, by pastors and doctors, but also to be 
diligently relished, and, so to speak, ruminated and turned over and 


over. Thy throat, says she (in which the holy words are formed) is like the 
best wine, worthy for my beloved to drink, and for his lips and his teeth to 
ruminate.*22 So the blessed Isaac, as a chaste and pure lamb, went forth into 
the field, the day being now well spent, to make his retirement, his 
conference, and his exercise of spirit with God, that is, to pray and to 
meditate.422 

The bee flies from flower to flower in the spring-time, not at hazard but 
of set purpose, not only to be recreated in the verdant diapering of the 
meadows, but to gather honey; which having found, she sucks it up, and 
loads herself with it; then carrying it to her hive, she treats it skilfully, 
separating from it the wax, of which she makes comb, to store the honey for 
the ensuing winter. Such is the devout soul in meditation. She passes from 
mystery to mystery, not at random, or only to solace herself in viewing the 
admirable beauty of those divine objects, but deliberately and of set 
purpose, to find out motives of love or of some heavenly affection; and 
having found them she draws them to her, she relishes them, she loads 
herself with them, and having brought them back and put them within her 
heart, she lays up what she sees most useful for her advancement, by finally 
making resolutions suitable for the time of temptation. Thus in the Canticle 
of Canticles the heavenly spouse, as a mystical bee, settles, now on the 
eyes, now on the lips, on the cheeks, on the hair of her beloved, to draw 
thence the sweetness of a thousand passions of love, noting in particular 
whatever she finds best for this. So that, inflamed with holy love, she 
speaks with him, she questions him, she listens to him, sighs, aspires, 
admires him, as he on his part fills her with delight, inspiring her, touching 
and opening her heart, and pouring into it brightness, lights and sweetnesses 
without end, but in so secret a manner that one may rightly say of this holy 
conversation of the soul with God, what the holy text says of God’s with 
Moses: that Moses being alone upon the top of the mountain spoke to 
God, and God answered him.424 


Chapter III 


A DESCRIPTION OF CONTEMPLATION, AND OF THE FIRST 
DIFFERENCE THAT THERE IS BETWEEN IT AND 
MEDITATION 


Theotimus, contemplation is no other thing than a loving, simple and 
permanent attention of the spirit to divine things; which you may easily 
understand by comparing meditation with it. 

Little bees are called nymphs or schadons until they make honey, and 
then they are called bees: so prayer is named Meditation until it has 
produced the honey of devotion, and then it is converted into 
Contemplation. For as the bees fly through their meadows, settling here and 
there and gathering honey, which having heaped together, they work in it 
for the pleasure they take in its sweetness, so we meditate to gather the love 
of God, but having gathered it we contemplate God, and are attentive to his 
goodness, by reason of the sweetness which love makes us find in it. The 
desire we have to obtain divine love makes us meditate, but love obtained 
makes us contemplate; for by love we find so agreeable a sweetness in the 
thing beloved, that we can never satiate our spirits in seeing and considering 
it. 

Behold, Theotimus, how the queen of Saba,—regarding the proofs of 
Solomon’s wisdom in his answers, in the beauty of his house, in the 
magnificence of his table, in his servants’ lodgings, in the order that his 
courtiers kept while executing their charges, in their apparel and behaviour, 
in the multitude of holocausts which were offered in the Temple,—was 
taken with an ardent love, which changed her meditation into 
contemplation, in which, being rapt out of herself, she uttered divers words 
of extreme satisfaction. The sight of so many wonders begot in her heart an 
exceeding love, and that love enkindled a new desire, to see still more and 


enjoy the presence of him whose they were; whence she cried: Blessed are 
thy servants who stand before thee always, and hear thy wisdom.*22 In like 
manner we sometimes begin to eat to get an appetite, but our appetite being 
excited, we continue eating to content it. And in the beginning we consider 
the goodness of God to excite our will to love him, but love being formed in 
our hearts, we consider the same goodness to content our love, which 
cannot be satiated in seeing continually what it loves. In conclusion, 
Meditation is the mother, and Contemplation the daughter of love, and for 
this reason I called Contemplation a loving attention, for children are 
named after their fathers, and not fathers after their children. 

It is true, Theotimus, that as Joseph of old was the crown and glory of his 
father, greatly increased his honours and contentment, and made him young 
in his old age, so contemplation crowns its father which is love, perfects 
him, and gives him the crown of excellence; for love having excited in us 
contemplative attention, that attention breeds reciprocally a greater and 
more fervent love, which at last is crowned with perfection when it enjoys 
what it loves. Love makes us take pleasure in the sight of our well-beloved, 
and the sight of our well-beloved makes us take pleasure in his divine love, 
so that by this mutual movement, from love to sight, and from sight to love, 
as love renders the beauty of the thing beloved more beautiful, so the sight 
of it makes love more loving and delightful. Love by an imperceptible 
power makes the beauty which we love appear more fair, and sight likewise 
refines love, to make it find beauty more amiable. Love urges the eyes 
continually to behold the beloved beauty more attentively, and sight forces 
the heart to love it ever more ardently. 


Chapter IV 


THAT LOVE IN THIS LIFE TAKES ITS ORIGIN BUT NOT ITS 
EXCELLENCE FROM THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


But which has the more force, I pray you; love, to make us look upon the 
well-beloved, or the sight to make us love him? Knowledge, Theotimus, is 
required for the production of love, for we can never love what we do not 
know; and according as the attentive knowledge of good is augmented, love 
is also augmented, provided there is nothing to hinder its activity. Yet it 
happens often, that knowledge having produced holy love, love does not 
stay within the limits of the knowledge which is in the understanding, but 
goes forward and passes very far beyond it; so that in this life we are able to 
have more love than knowledge of God: whence the great S. Thomas 
assures us, that oftentimes the most simple women abound in devotion, and 
are ordinarily more capable of heavenly love than clever and learned men. 
The famous Abbot of S. Andrew’s at Vercelli, master of S. Antony of 
Padua, in his commentaries upon S. Denis, often repeats that love 
penetrates where exterior knowledge cannot reach, and says that many 
bishops of old, though not very learned, have penetrated the mystery of the 
Trinity; admiring in this point his scholar S. Antony of Padua, who, without 
earthly knowledge, had so profound a grasp of mystical theology, that, like 
another S. John Baptist, one might have called him a burning and a shining 
light. The Blessed Brother Giles, one of the first companions of S. Francis, 
said one day to S. Bonaventure: “O how happy you learned men are, for 
you understand many things whereby you praise God, but what can we 
idiots do?” And S. Bonaventure replied: “The grace to be able to love God 
is sufficient.” “Nay, but Father,” replied Brother Giles, “can an ignorant 
man love God as well as a learned?” “Yes,” said S. Bonaventure, “and 
further, a poor simple woman may love God as much as a doctor of 


divinity.” Then Brother Giles cried out in fervour: “O poor simple woman, 
love thy Saviour, and thou shall be as great as Brother Bonaventure.” And 
upon this he remained for the space of three hours in a rapture. 

The will only perceives good by means of the understanding, but having 
once perceived it she has no more need of the understanding to practise 
love, for the force of pleasure which she feels, or expects to feel, from 
union with her object, draws her powerfully to the love and to the desire of 
enjoying it; so that the knowledge of good gives birth, but not measure, to 
love; as we see the knowledge of an injury starts anger, which, if not 
suppressed, almost always becomes greater than the subject deserves. The 
passions do not follow the knowledge which moves them, but very often, 
leaving this quite in the rear, they make towards their object without any 
measure or limit. 

Now this happens still more strongly in holy love, inasmuch as our will is 
not applied to it by a natural knowledge, but by the light of faith, which 
assuring us of the infinite goodness that is in God, gives us sufficient cause 
to love him with all our force. We dig the earth to find gold and silver, 
employing a present labour for a good which as yet is only hoped for; so 
that an uncertain knowledge sets us upon a present and certain labour, and 
aS we more discover the vein of the mineral, we search and search more 
earnestly. Even a cold scent serves to move the hound to the game, so, dear 
Theotimus, a knowledge obscure and involved in clouds, like that of faith, 
most powerfully stirs our affection to love the goodness which it makes us 
perceive. O how true it is, according to S. Augustine’s exclamation, that the 
unlearned bear away heaven, while many of the wise are swallowed up in 
hell! 

In your opinion, Theotimus, which of the two would love the light more 
—the one born blind, who might know all the discourses that philosophers 
make of it and the praises they give it, or the ploughman, who by a clear 
sight feels and realizes the agreeable splendour of the fair rising sun? The 
first has more knowledge of it, but the second more fruition, and that 
fruition produces a love far more lively and affective than a simple 
knowledge by reasons; for the experience of good makes it infinitely more 
agreeable than all the science which can be had of it. We begin our love by 
the knowledge which faith gives us of God’s goodness, which afterwards 
we relish and taste by love; love whets our taste and our taste heightens our 


love, so that, as we see the waves, under the stress of winds, roll against one 
another and swell up, as if contact forced each to strive to outdo the rest, so 
the taste of good strengthens our love of it, and increases our relish for it, 
according to that oracle of the divine Wisdom: They that eat me, shall yet 
hunger: and they that drink me shall yet thirst.422 Which of the two I pray 
you loved God more, the theologian Occam, held by some to be the most 
subtle of mortals, or S. Catharine of Genoa, an unlearned woman? He knew 
God better by science, she by experience; and her experience conducted her 
deep into seraphic love, while he with his knowledge remained far remote 
from this excellent perfection. 

We extremely love the sciences, even before we fully know them, says S. 
Thomas, from such confused and general knowledge as we may have of 
them: in the same way, it is the knowledge of God’s goodness which makes 
our will begin to love, but as soon as it is set going, love increases of itself, 
by the pleasure which the will takes in being united to this sovereign good. 
Before children have tasted honey and sugar it is difficult to make them 
receive them into their mouth; but after they have tasted their sweetness, 
they love them much more than we wish, and eagerly seek to get them 
always. 

We must admit, however, that the will, attracted by the delectation which 
it takes in its object, is much more forcibly drawn to unite itself therewith, 
when the understanding on its side excellently proposes the goodness 
thereof; for it is then at once both drawn and pushed; pushed by knowledge, 
drawn by delight: so that knowledge is not of itself contrary, but very useful 
to devotion, and meeting together they marvellously assist one another; 
though it often happens through our misery that knowledge hinders the birth 
of devotion, because knowledge puffeth up and makes us proud, and pride, 
which is contrary to all virtue, is the total ruin of devotion. Without doubt, 
the eminent science of a Cyprian, an Augustine, a Hilary, a Chrysostom, a 
Basil, a Gregory, a Bonaventure, a Thomas,—has not only much 
recommended but greatly improved their devotion, as again their devotion 
has not only raised but eminently perfected their science. 


Chapter V 


THE SECOND DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEDITATION AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


Meditation considers in detail, and as it were piece by piece, the objects 
calculated to move us, but contemplation takes a very simple and collected 
view of the object which it loves, and the consideration thus brought to a 
point causes a more lively and strong movement. One may behold the 
beauty of a rich crown two ways; either by looking upon all its ornaments, 
and all the precious stones of which it is composed, one after the other; or 
again, having considered all the particular parts, by beholding all the work 
of it together in one single and simple view. The first kind resembles 
meditation, in which, for example, we consider the effects of God’s mercy 
to excite us to his love; but the second is like to contemplation, in which we 
consider with one single steady regard of our mind, all the variety of the 
same effects as a single beauty, composed of all these pieces, making up a 
single splendid brilliant. In meditating, we as it were count the divine 
perfections which we find in a mystery, but in contemplating we sum up 
their total. The companions of the sacred spouse had asked her what manner 
of one was her well-beloved, and she makes answer in an admirable 
description of all the parts of his perfect beauty: My beloved is white and 
ruddy, his head is as the finest gold, his locks as branches of palm trees, 
black as a raven, his eyes as doves, his cheeks are as beds of aromatical 
spices, set by the perfumers, his lips are as lilies dropping choice myrrh, his 
hands are turned and as of gold full of hyacinths, his legs as pillars of 
marble. Thus she goes on, meditating this sovereign beauty in detail, till at 
length she concludes by way of contemplation, putting all the beauties into 
one: His throat is most sweet, and he is all lovely: such is my beloved, and 
he is my friend. 


Meditation reminds of one who smells a pink, a rose, rosemary, thyme, 
jessamine, orange-flower, separately one after the other; but contemplation 
is like to one smelling the perfumed water distilled from all those flowers: 
for the latter in one smell receives all the scents together, which the other 
had smelt divided and separated; and there is no doubt that this one scent 
alone, arising from the mingling together of all these scents, is more sweet 
and precious by itself than the scents of which it is composed, smelt 
separately one after another. Hence it is that the heavenly lover so prizes the 
being seen by his well-beloved with one of her eyes, and that her hair is so 
well plaited that it seems to be but one hair; for what is this beholding the 
spouse with one eye only, except the beholding him with a single attentive 
view without multiplying looks? And what is it to have her hair thus plaited 
together, except the not scattering her thoughts in the multiplicity of 
considerations. Oh! how happy are they who, having run over the multitude 
of motives which they have to love God, reducing all their looks to one only 
look, and all their thoughts to one conclusion, stay their mind in the unity of 
contemplation; after the example of S. Augustine or S. Bruno, pronouncing 
secretly in their soul in a permanent admiration: “O Goodness! Goodness! 
Goodness, ever old and ever new!” or after the example of the great S. 
Francis, who, kneeling in prayer passed the whole night in these words: “O 
God, thou art my God and my All!” repeating the same continually, as the 
Blessed Brother Bernard of Quintaval relates who had heard it with his own 
ears. 

Look at S. Bernard, Theotimus: he had meditated all the passion point by 
point; then of all the principal points put together he made a nosegay of 
loving grief, and putting it upon his breast to change his meditation into 
contemplation, he cried out: A bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me.422 

But again look with still greater devotion at the Creator of the world, how 
in the creation he first meditated the goodness of his works severally, one 
by one, as he saw them produced. He saw, says the Scripture, that the light 
was good, that the heavens and the earth were good, and so the herbs and 
plants, the sun, moon and stars, the living beasts, and in fine all the rest of 
creatures as he created them one after another: till at length, all the universe 
being accomplished, the divine meditation is changed as it were into 
contemplation: for viewing all the goodness that was in his works with one 


only look—He saw, says Moses, all the things that he had made, and they 
were very good.“ The different parts considered severally by manner of 
meditation were good, but beheld in one only regard all together in form of 
contemplation, they were found very good:as many little brooks running 
together make a river, which carries greater freights than the multitude of 
the same brooks separately could do. 

After we have excited a great many different pious affections by the 
multitude of considerations of which meditation is composed, we in the end 
gather together the virtue of all these affections, from which, by the pouring 
together and mixture of their forces, springs a certain quintessence of 
affection, and of affection more active and powerful than all the affections 
whence it proceeds, because, though it be but one, yet it contains the virtue 
and property of all the others, and is called contemplative affection. 

So it is an opinion amongst divines that the angels who are higher in 
glory have a knowledge of God and creatures much more simple than the 
inferior have, and that the species or ideas by which they see are more 
universal, so that what the less perfect angels see by various species and 
various regards, the more perfect see by fewer species and fewer acts of 
regard. And the great S. Augustine, followed by S. Thomas, says that in 
heaven we shall not have these vicissitudes, varieties, changes and returns 
of thoughts and cogitations, which come and go, from object to object and 
from one thing to another, but with one sole thought we shall be able to 
attend to the diversity of many things, and receive the knowledge of them. 
The further water runs from its source, the more does it divide itself, and 
waste its waters, unless it is kept in with a great care; and perfections 
separate and divide themselves according as they are more remote from 
God their source; but approaching near him they are united, until they are 
lost in the abyss of that sole sovereign perfection, which is the necessary 
unity and the better part, which Magdalen chose and which shall not be 
taken away from her. 


Chapter VI 


THAT CONTEMPLATION IS MADE WITHOUT LABOUR, 
WHICH IS THE THIRD DIFFERENCE BETWEEN IT AND 
MEDITATION 


Now the simple view of contemplation is performed in one of these three 
ways. Sometimes we regard only some one of God’s perfections, as for 
example his infinite goodness, not thinking of his other attributes or virtues; 
like a bridegroom, who simply stays his eye upon the beautiful complexion 
of his bride, and by this means truly sees all her countenance, forasmuch as 
her colour is spread over almost all the parts of it, and who yet at the same 
time would not be attending to the features, expression, and other points of 
beauty: for, in like manner, sometimes the mind, considering the sovereign 
goodness of the divinity, although withal it sees in it justice, wisdom, 
power, yet is only attentive to its goodness, to which the simple view of its 
contemplation is addressed. Sometimes also we attentively behold in God 
several of his infinite perfections, yet with a simple view and without 
distinction, as he who with one glance, passing his eyes from the head to 
the feet of his richly dressed spouse, would attentively have seen all in 
general, and nothing in particular, not well discerning what neck-jewels, or 
gown, she wore, nor what countenance she bore, nor what expression she 
had, nor what her eyes were saying, but only that all was fair and agreeable: 
for so in contemplation we often cast one single regard of simple 
contemplation over several divine greatnesses and perfections together, and 
we could not describe anything in particular, but only say that all is 
perfectly good and lovely. And finally we at other times consider neither 
many nor only one of the divine perfections, but only some divine action or 
work, to which we are attentive; as for example to the act of mercy by 
which God pardons sins, or the act of creation, or the resurrection of 


Lazarus, or the conversion of S. Paul: as a bridegroom who might not 
regard the eyes, but only the sweetness of the looks which his spouse casts 
upon him, nor take notice of her mouth, but only of the sweetness of the 
words uttered by it. And here, Theotimus, the soul makes a certain outburst 
of love, not only upon the actions she considers, but upon him from whom 
they proceed: Thou art good; and in thy goodness teach me _ thy 
justifications.422 His throat (that is, the word which comes from it) is most 
sweet, and he is all lovely.428 Ah! How sweet are thy words to my palate, 
more than honey to my mouth;*22 or with S. Thomas: My Lord and my 
God; and with S. Magdalen: ”Rabboni, Ah! my master!” 

But take which of these three ways you will, contemplation has still this 
excellency that it is made with delight, for it supposes that we have found 
God and his holy love, that we enjoy it and delight in it, saying: I found him 
whom my soul loveth: I held him: and I will not let him go.222 In which it 
differs from meditation, which almost always is performed with difficulty, 
labour and reasoning; our mind passing in it from consideration to 
consideration, searching in many places either the well-beloved of her love, 
or the love of her well-beloved. Jacob labours in meditation to obtain 
Rachel, but in contemplation he rejoices with her, forgetting all his labour. 
The divine lover like a shepherd, and indeed he is one, prepared a 
sumptuous banquet according to the country fashion for his sacred spouse, 
which he so described that mystically it represented all the mysteries of 
man’s redemption. I am come into my garden, said he, O my sister, my 
spouse, I have gathered my myrrh, with aromatical spices; I have eaten the 
honey-comb with my honey, I have drunk my wine with my milk; eat, O 
friends, and drink, and be inebriated, my dearly beloved!2°! Theotimus, 
Ah! when was it, I pray you, that our Saviour came into his garden, if not 
when he came into his mother’s purest, humblest and sweetest womb, 
replenished with all the flourishing plants of holy virtues? And what is 
meant by our Saviour’s gathering his myrrh with his perfumes, except that 
he joined suffering to suffering until death, even the death of the 
cross, heaping by that means merit upon merit and treasures upon treasures, 
to enrich his spiritual children? And how did he eat his honey-comb with 
his honey, but when he lived a new life, reuniting his soul, more sweet than 
honey, to his pierced and wounded body, with more holes than a 


honeycomb? And when ascending into heaven he took possession of all the 
surroundings and dependencies of his divine glory, what other thing did he 
if not mix the exhilarating wine of the essential glory of his soul, with the 
delightful milk of the perfect felicity of his body, in a more excellent 
manner than hitherto he had done? 

Now in all these divine mysteries, which contain all others, there is food 
provided for dear friends to eat and drink well, and for dearest friends to be 
inebriated. Some eat and drink, but they eat more than they drink and so are 
not inebriated: the others eat and drink, but drink more than they eat, and 
those are they who are inebriated. Now to eat is to meditate, for in 
meditating a man doth chew, turning his spiritual meat hither and thither 
between the teeth of consideration, to bruise, break and digest it, which is 
not done without some labour. To drink is to contemplate, which we do 
without labour or difficulty, yea with pleasure and tranquillity. But to be 
inebriated is to contemplate so frequently and so ardently as to be quite out 
of self to be wholly in God. O holy and sacred inebriation, which, contrarily 
to corporal inebriation, does not alienate us from the spiritual sense, but 
from the corporal senses; does not dull or besot us, but angelicizes and in a 
sort deifies us; putting us out of ourselves, not to abase us and rank us with 
beasts, as terrestrial drunkenness does, but to raise us above ourselves and 
range us with angels, so that we may live more in God than in ourselves, 
being attentive to and occupied in seeing his beauty and being united to his 
goodness by love! 

Now whereas to attain unto contemplation we stand ordinarily in need of 
hearing the word of God, of having spiritual discourse and conference with 
others, like the ancient anchorites, of reading, praying, meditating, singing 
canticles, conceiving good thoughts,—for this reason, holy contemplation 
being the end and aim of all these exercises, they are all reduced to it, and 
those who practise them are called contemplatives, as also the occupation 
itself is called a contemplative life. This is on account of the action of our 
understanding, by which we regard the truth of the divine beauty and 
goodness with an amorous attention, that is, with a love which makes us 
attentive, or, with an attention which proceeds from love, and augments the 
love which we have for the infinite sweetness of our Lord. 


Chapter VII 


OF THE LOVING RECOLLECTION OF THE SOUL IN 
CONTEMPLATION 


I speak not here, Theotimus, of the recollection by which such as are about 
to pray, place themselves in God’s presence, entering into themselves, and 
as one would say bringing their soul into their hearts, there to speak with 
God; for this recollection is made by love’s command, which, provoking us 
to prayer, moves us to take this means of doing it well, so that we ourselves 
make this withdrawing of our spirit. But the recollection of which I mean to 
speak is not made by love’s command but by love itself, that is, we do not 
make it by free choice, for it is not in our power to have it when we please, 
and does not depend on our care, but God at his pleasure works it in us by 
his most holy grace. The Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa of Jesus says: “He who 
has written that the prayer of recollection is made as when a hedgehog or 
tortoise draws itself within itself, said well, saying that these beasts draw 
themselves in when they please, whereas recollection is not in our will, but 
comes to us only when it pleases God to do us this grace.” 

Now it comes thus. Nothing is so natural to good as to draw and unite 
unto itself such things as are sensible of it; as our souls do, which 
continually draw towards them and give themselves to their treasure, that is, 
what they love. It happens then sometimes that our Lord imperceptibly 
infuses into the depths of our hearts a certain agreeable sweetness, which 
testifies his presence, and then the powers, yea the very exterior senses of 
the soul, by a certain secret contentment, turn in towards that most interior 
part where is the most amiable and dearest spouse. For as a new swarm of 
bees when it would take flight and change country, is recalled by a sound 
softly made on metal basins, by the smell of honied wine, or by the scent of 
some odoriferous herbs, being stayed by the attraction of these agreeable 


things, and entering into the hive prepared for it:—so our Saviour,— 
pronouncing some secret word of his love, or pouring out the odour of the 
wine of his dilection, more delicious than honey, or letting stream the 
perfumes of his garments, that is, feelings of his heavenly consolations in 
our hearts, and thereby making them perceive his most welcome presence, 
—draws unto him all the faculties of our soul, which gather about him and 
stay themselves in him as in their most desired object. And as he who 
should cast a piece of loadstone amongst a number of needles would 
instantly see them turn all their points towards their well-beloved adamant, 
and join themselves to it, so when our Saviour makes his most delicious 
presence to be felt in the midst of our hearts, all our faculties turn their 
points in that direction, to be united to this incomparable sweetness. 

O God! says then the soul in imitation of S. Augustine, whither was I 
wandering to seek thee! O most infinite beauty! I sought thee without, and 
thou wast in the midst of my heart. All Magdalen’s affections, and all her 
thoughts, were scattered about the sepulchre of her Saviour, whom she went 
seeking hither and thither, and though she had found him, and he spoke to 
her, yet leaves she them dispersed, because she does not perceive his 
presence; but as soon as he had called her by her name, see how she gathers 
herself together and entirely attaches herself to his feet: one only word puts 
her into recollection. 

Propose to yourself, Theotimus, the most holy Virgin, our Lady, when 
she had conceived the Son of God, her only love. The soul of that well- 
beloved mother did wholly collect itself about that well-beloved child, and 
because this heavenly dear one was harboured in her sacred womb, all the 
faculties of her soul gathered themselves within her, as holy bees into their 
hive, wherein their honey is; and by how much the divine greatness was, so 
to speak, straitened and contracted within her virginal womb, by so much 
her soul did more increase and magnify the praises of that infinite loving- 
kindness, and her spirit within her body leapt with joy (as S. John in his 
mother’s womb) in presence of her God, whom she felt. She launched not 
her affections out of herself, since her treasure, her loves and her delights 
were in the midst of her sacred womb. Now the same contentment may be 
practised by imitation, among those who, having communicated, feel by the 
certainty of faith that which, not flesh and blood, but the Heavenly Father 
has revealed, that their Saviour is body and soul present, with a most real 


presence, to their body and to their soul, by this most adorable sacrament. 
For as the pearl-mother, having received the drops of the fresh dew of the 
morning, closes up, not only to keep them pure from all possible mixture 
with the water of the sea, but also for the pleasure she feels in relishing the 
agreeable freshness of this heaven-sent germ:—so does it happen to many 
holy and devout of the faithful, that having received the Divine Sacrament 
which contains the dew of all heavenly benedictions, their heart closes over 
It, and all their faculties collect themselves together, not only to adore this 
sovereign King, but for the spiritual consolation and refreshment, beyond 
belief, which they receive in feeling by faith this divine germ of immortality 
within them. Where you will carefully note, Theotimus, that to say all in a 
word this recollection is wholly made by love, which perceiving the 
presence of the well-beloved by the attractions he spreads in the midst of 
the heart, gathers and carries all the soul towards it, by a most agreeable 
inclination, a most sweet turning, and a delicious bending of all the faculties 
towards this well-beloved, who attracts them unto him by the force of his 
Sweetness, with which he ties and draws hearts, as bodies are drawn by 
material ropes and bands. 

But this sweet recollection of our soul in itself is not only made by the 
sentiment of God’s presence in the midst of our heart, but also by any 
means which puts us in this sacred presence. It happens sometimes that all 
our interior powers close and withdraw themselves into themselves by the 
extreme reverence and sweet fear which seizes upon us in the consideration 
of his sovereign Majesty who is present with us and beholds us; just as, 
however distracted we may be, if the Pope or some great prince should 
appear we return to ourselves, and bring back our thoughts upon ourselves, 
to keep ourselves in good behaviour and respect. The blue lily, otherwise 
called the flag, is said to draw its flowers together at the sight of the sun, 
because they close and unite while the sun shines, but in its absence they 
spread out and keep open all the night. The like happens in this kind of 
recollection which we speak of; for at the simple presence of God, or the 
simple feeling that he sees us, either from heaven or from any other place 
outside us (even if we are not remembering the other sort of presence by 
which he is in us), our powers and faculties assemble and gather together 
within us, out of respect to his divine Majesty, which love makes us fear 
with a fear of honour and respect. 


Indeed I know a soul who, as soon as she heard mention of some mystery 
or sentence which put her a little more expressly in mind of the presence of 
God than usual, whether in confession or private conference, would so 
deeply enter into herself that she could hardly recover herself to speak and 
make answer, so that outwardly she remained as one deprived of life, and 
with all her senses benumbed, till her spouse permitted her to quit that state: 
which was sometimes pretty soon, and other times more slowly. 


Chapter VIII 


OF THE REPOSE OF A SOUL RECOLLECTED IN HER WELL- 
BELOVED 


The soul, then, being thus inwardly recollected in God or before God, now 
and then becomes so sweetly attentive to the goodness of her well-beloved, 
that her attention seems not to her to be attention, so purely and delicately is 
it exercised: as it happens to certain rivers, which glide so calmly and 
smoothly that beholders, and such as float upon them, seem neither to see 
nor feel any motion, because the waters are not seen to ripple or flow at all. 
And it is this admirable repose of the soul which the Blessed Virgin (S.) 
Teresa of Jesus names prayer of quiet, not far different from that which she 
also calls the sleep of the powers, at least if I understand her right. 

Even human lovers are content, sometimes, with being near or within 
sight of the person they love without speaking to her, and without even 
distinctly thinking of her or her perfections, satiated, as it were, and 
satisfied to relish this dear presence, not by any reflection they make upon 
it, but by a certain gratification and repose which their spirit takes in it. A 
bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me, he shall abide between my breasts. My 
beloved to me, and I to him, who feedeth among the lilies, till the day break, 
and the shadows retire. Shew me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest, where thou liest in the mid-day.22 Do you see, Theotimus, how the 
holy Sulamitess is contented with knowing that her well-beloved is with 
her, whether in her bosom, or in her gardens, or elsewhere, so she know 
where he is. And indeed she is the Sulamitess, wholly peaceable, calm, and 
at rest. 

Now this repose sometimes goes so deep in its tranquillity, that the whole 
soul and all its powers fall as it were asleep, and make no movement nor 
action whatever, except the will alone, and even this does no more than 


receive the delight and satisfaction which the presence of the well-beloved 
affords. And what is yet more admirable is, that the will does not even 
perceive the delight and contentment which she receives, enjoying it 
insensibly, being not mindful of herself but of him whose presence gives 
her this pleasure, as happens frequently when, surprised by a light slumber, 
we only hear indistinctly what our friends are saying around us, or feel their 
caresses almost imperceptibly, not feeling that we feel. 

However, the soul who in this sweet repose enjoys this delicate sense of 
the divine presence, though she is not conscious of the enjoyment, yet 
clearly shows how dear and precious this happiness is unto her, if one offer 
to deprive her of it or divert her from it; for then the poor soul complains, 
cries out, yea sometimes weeps, as a little child awakened before it has 
taken its full sleep, who, by the sorrow it feels in being awakened, clearly 
shows the content it had in sleeping. Hereupon the heavenly shepherd 
adjures the daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and harts of the fields, not to 
make the beloved awake until she please,282 that is, to let her awake of 
herself. No, Theotimus, a soul thus recollected in her God would not change 
her repose for the greatest goods in the world. 

Such, or little different from it, was the quiet of most holy Magdalen, 
when sitting at her Master’s feet she heard his holy word. Behold her, I 
beseech you, Theotimus; she is in a profound tranquillity, she says not a 
word, she weeps not, she sobs not, she sighs not, she stirs not, she prays not. 
Martha, full of business passes and repasses through the hall: Mary notices 
her not. And what then is she doing? She is doing nothing, but only 
hearkening. And what does this mean—she hearkens? It means that she is 
there as a vessel of honour, to receive drop by drop the myrrh of sweetness 
which the lips of her well-beloved distilled into her heart; and this divine 
lover, jealous of this love-sleep and repose of this well-beloved, chid 
Martha for wanting to awaken her: Martha, Martha, thou art careful, and 
art troubled about many things. But one thing is necessary, Mary hath 
chosen the best part, which shall not be taken away from her2% But what 
was Mary’s portion or part? To remain in peace, repose, and quiet, near unto 
her sweet Jesus. 

The well-beloved S. John is ordinarily painted, in the Last Supper, not 
only lying but even sleeping in his Master’s bosom, because he was seated 


after the fashion of the Easterns (Levantins), so that his head was towards 
his dear lover’s breast; and as he slept no corporal sleep there,—what 
likelihood of that?—so I make no question but that, finding himself so near 
the breasts of the eternal sweetness, he took a profound mystical sleep, like 
a child of love which locked to its mother’s breast sucks while sleeping. 
Oh! what a delight it was to this Benjamin, child of his Saviour’s joy, to 
sleep in the arms of that father, who the day after, recommended him, as the 
Benoni, child of pain, to his mother’s sweet breasts. Nothing is more 
desirable to the little child, whether he wake or sleep, than his father’s 
bosom and mother’s breast. 

Wherefore, when you shall find yourself in this simple and pure filial 
confidence with our Lord, stay there, my dear Theotimus, without moving 
yourself to make sensible acts, either of the understanding or of the will; for 
this simple love of confidence, and this love-sleep of your spirit in the arms 
of the Saviour, contains by excellence all that you go seeking hither and 
thither to satisfy your taste: it is better to sleep upon this sacred breast than 
to watch elsewhere, wherever it be. 


Chapter IX 


HOW THIS SACRED REPOSE IS PRACTISED 


Have you never noted, Theotimus, with what ardour little children 
sometimes cleave to their mother’s breast when hungry? You will see them, 
with a deep soft murmur, hold and squeeze it with their mouths, sucking so 
eagerly that they even put their mother to pain; but after the freshness of the 
milk has in some sort allayed the urgent heat of their little frame, and the 
agreeable vapours which it sends to the brain begin to lull them to sleep, 
Theotimus, you will see them softly shut their little eyes, and little by little 
give way to sleep; yet without letting go the breast, upon which they make 
no action saving a slow and almost insensible movement of the lips, 
whereby they continually draw the milk which they swallow imperceptibly. 
This they do without thinking of it, yet not without pleasure; for if one draw 
the teat from them before they fall sound asleep, they awake and weep 
bitterly, testifying by the sorrow which they show in the privation that their 
content was great in the possession. Now it fares in like manner with the 
soul who is in rest and quiet before God: for she sucks in a manner 
insensibly the delights of his presence, without any discourse, operation or 
motion of any of her faculties, save only the highest part of the will, which 
she moves softly and almost imperceptibly, as the mouth by which enter the 
delight and insensible satiety she finds in the fruition of the divine presence. 
But if one trouble this poor little babe, or offer to take from it its treasure 
because it seems to sleep, it will plainly show then that though it sleep to all 
other things yet not to that; for it perceives the trouble of this separation and 
grieves over it, showing thereby the pleasure which it took, though without 
thinking of it, in the good which it possessed. The Blessed Mother (S.) 
Teresa having written that she found this a fit similitude, I have thought 
good to make use of it. 


And tell me, Theotimus, why should the soul recollected in its God be 
disquieted? Has she not reason to be at peace and to remain in repose? For 
indeed what should she seek? She has found him whom she sought, what 
remains now for her but to say: I found him whom my soul loveth: I held 
him and I will not let him go.222 She has no need to trouble herself with the 
discourse of the understanding, for she sees her spouse present with so 
Sweet a view that reasonings would be to her unprofitable and superfluous. 
And even if she do not see him by the understanding she cares not, being 
content to feel his presence by the delight and satisfaction which the will 
receives from it. Ah! the mother of God, our Blessed Lady and Mistress, 
while she did not see her divine child but felt him within her,—Ah! my 
God! what content had she therein! And did not S. Elizabeth admirably 
enjoy the fruits of our Saviour’s divine presence without seeing him, upon 
the day of the most holy Visitation? Nor does the soul in this repose stand in 
need of the memory, for she has her lover present. Nor has she need of the 
imagination, for why should we represent in an exterior or interior image 
him whose presence we are possessed of? So that, to conclude, it is the will 
alone that softly, and as it were tenderly sucking, draws the milk of this 
sweet presence; all the rest of the soul quietly reposing with her by the 
sweetness of the pleasure which she takes. 

Honied wine is used not only to withdraw and recall bees to their hives, 
but also to pacify them. For when they stir up sedition and mutiny amongst 
themselves with mutual slaughter and destruction, their keeper has no better 
remedy than to throw honied wine amidst this enraged little people; 
because, when they perceive this sweet and agreeable odour, they are 
pacified, and giving themselves up to the fruition of this sweetness, they 
remain quieted and tranquil. O Eternal God! When by thy sweet presence 
thou dost cast odoriferous perfumes into our hearts, perfumes more pleasing 
than delicious wine and honey, all the powers of our soul enter into so 
delightful a repose and so absolute a rest, that there is no movement save of 
the will, which, as the spiritual sense of smell, remains delightfully engaged 
in enjoying, without adverting to it, the incomparable good of having its 
God present. 


Chapter X 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF THIS REPOSE, AND HOW IT IS 
TO BE PRESERVED 


There are souls active, fertile and abounding in considerations. There are 
souls who readily double and bend back on themselves, who love to feel 
what they are doing, who wish to see and scrutinize what passes in them, 
turning their view ever on themselves to discover the progress they make. 
And there are yet others who are not content to be content unless they feel, 
see, and relish their contentment; these are like to persons who being well 
protected against the cold would not believe it if they knew not how many 
garments they had on, or who, seeing their cabinets full of money, would 
not esteem themselves rich unless they knew the number of their coins. 
Now all these spirits are ordinarily subject to be troubled in prayer, for if 
God deign them the sacred repose of his presence, they voluntarily forsake 
it to note their own behaviour therein, and to examine whether they are 
really in content, disquieting themselves to discern whether their 
tranquillity is really tranquil, and their quietude quiet: so that instead of 
sweetly occupying their will in tasting the sweets of the divine presence, 
they employ their understanding in reasoning upon the feelings they have; 
as a bride who should keep her attention on her wedding-ring without 
looking upon the bridegroom who gave it her. There is a great difference, 
Theotimus, between being occupied with God who gives us the 
contentment, and being busied with the contentment which God gives us. 
The soul, then, to whom God gives holy, loving quiet in prayer, must 
abstain as far as she is able from looking upon herself or her repose, which 
to be preserved must not be curiously observed; for he who loves it too 
much loses it, and the right rule of loving it properly is not to love it too 
anxiously.22® And as a child who, to see where his feet are, has taken his 


head from his mother’s breast, immediately returns to it, because he dearly 
loves it; so if we perceive ourselves distracted, through a curiosity to know 
what we are doing in prayer, we must replace our hearts in the sweet and 
peaceable attention to God’s presence from whence we strayed. Yet we are 
not to apprehend any danger of losing this sacred repose by actions of body 
or mind which are not done from lightness or indiscretion. For, as the 
Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa says, it were a superstition to be so jealous of 
this repose as not to cough, spit or breathe, for fear of losing it, since God 
who gives this peace does not withdraw it for such necessary movements, 
nor yet for those distractions and wanderings of the mind which are not 
voluntary: and the will having once tasted the divine presence does not 
cease to relish the sweetness thereof, though the understanding or memory 
should make an escape and slip away after foreign and useless thoughts. 

It is true the repose of the soul is not then so great as when the 
understanding and memory conspire with the will, yet is it a true spiritual 
tranquillity, since it continues to reign in the will, which is the mistress of 
all the other faculties. Indeed we have seen a soul most strongly fixed and 
united to her God, who yet had her understanding and memory so free from 
all interior occupation, that she understood very distinctly all that was said 
around her, and perfectly remembered it, though she could not answer, or 
loose herself from God, to whom she was fastened by the application of her 
will. And so attached, I tell you, that she could not be withdrawn from this 
Sweet entertainment without experiencing a great grief, which provoked her 
to sighs: these indeed she gave in the very deepest of her consolation and 
quiet; as we see young children murmur and make little plaints when they 
have ardently desired the milk, and begin to suck; or as Jacob did, who, in 
kissing the fair and chaste Rachel, lifting up his voice wept,222 through the 
vehemence of the consolation and tenderness which he felt. This soul, then, 
whom I speak of, having only her will engaged, but her understanding, 
memory, hearing and imagination free, resembled, I think, the little child 
who, while sucking, might see and hear and even move his arms, without 
quitting the dear breast. 

However, the peace of the soul would be much greater and sweeter if 
there were no noise around her, nor occasion given of stirring herself either 
in body or mind, for she would greatly wish to be solely occupied in the 


sweetness of this divine presence; however, being sometimes unable to 
hinder distractions in her other faculties, she preserves peace in the will at 
least, which is the faculty whereby she receives the enjoyment of good. And 
note, that then the will being retained in quiet by the pleasure which it takes 
in the divine presence, does not move itself to bring back the other powers 
which are straying; because by undertaking this she would lose her repose, 
separating herself from her dearly beloved; and she would lose her labour if 
she ran hither and thither to catch these volatile powers, which also can 
never be better brought to their duty than by the perseverance of the will in 
holy quiet: for little by little all the faculties are attracted by the pleasure 
which the will receives, and of which she gives them a certain perception 
like perfumes which excite them to draw near her, to participate in the good 
which she enjoys. 


Chapter XI 


A CONTINUATION OF THE DISCOURSE TOUCHING THE 
VARIOUS DEGREES OF HOLY QUIET, AND OF AN 
EXCELLENT ABNEGATION OF SELF WHICH IS 
SOMETIMES PRACTISED THEREIN 


According then to what we have said, holy quiet has divers degrees. For 
sometimes it is in all the powers of the soul joined and united to the will; 
sometimes it is in the will only, and there sometimes sensibly at other times 
imperceptibly: because it happens sometimes that the soul takes an 
incomparable delight in feeling by certain interior sweetnesses that God is 
present with her (as happened to S. Elizabeth when our Blessed Lady 
visited her): and at other times the soul has a certain ardent sweetness in 
being in God’s presence, which for the moment is imperceptible to her, as 
happened to the pilgrim-disciples, who walking with our Saviour did not 
fully perceive the agreeable pleasure with which they were thrilled, till such 
time as they had arrived and had known him in the divine breaking of the 
bread.228 Sometimes the soul not only perceives God’s presence, but hears 
him speak, by certain inward illuminations and interior persuasions which 
stand in place of words. Sometimes she perceives him, and in her turn 
speaks to him, but so secretly, sweetly and delicately, that it does not make 
her lose her holy peace and quiet, so that without awaking she watches with 
him; that is, she wakes and speaks to her well-beloved’s heart, with as sweet 
tranquillity and grateful repose as though she sweetly slumbered. At other 
times she hears the beloved speak, but she cannot speak to him, because the 
delight she has to hear him, or the reverence she bears him, keeps her in 
silence, or, perhaps, because she is in dryness, and is so languid in spirit 
that she has only strength to hear and not to speak; as is sometimes the case 


in corporeal matters with those who are going to sleep, or who are greatly 
weakened by some malady. 

But, finally, sometimes she neither hears nor speaks to her well-beloved, 
nor yet feels any sign of his presence, but simply knows that she is in the 
presence of her God, to whom it is pleasing that she should be there. 
Suppose, Theotimus, that the glorious Apostle S. John had slept with a 
bodily sleep in the bosom of his dear Master at the Last Supper, and that he 
had slept by his commandment; verily in that case he would have been in 
his Master’s presence without in any way feeling it. And mark, I pray you, 
that there is more care required to place oneself in God’s presence, than to 
remain there when placed: for, to place oneself there it is requisite to apply 
the mind and render it actually attentive to this presence (as I explain in the 
Introduction.222) But being placed in this presence, we keep ourself there by 
many other means, so long as, whether by understanding or by will, we do 
anything in God or for God: as, for example, by beholding him, or anything 
for love of him; by hearing him, or those that speak for him; by speaking to 
him, or to some one for love of him; and by doing any work whatsoever for 
his honour and service. Yea, one may continue in God’s presence not only 
by hearing him, seeing him, or speaking to him, but also by waiting to see if 
it may please him to look at us, to speak to us, or to make us speak to him: 
or yet again, by doing nothing of all this, but by simply staying where it 
pleases him for us to be, and because it pleases him for us to be there. But if 
to this simple fashion of staying before him, it pleases him to add some 
little feeling that we are all his, and he all ours—O God! how desirable and 
precious is our privilege! 

My dear Theotimus, let us further take the liberty to frame this 
imagination. If a statue which the sculptor had niched in the gallery of some 
great prince were endowed with understanding, and could reason and talk; 
and if it were asked: O fair statue, tell me now, why art thou in that niche? 
—TIt would answer,—Because my master placed me there. And if one 
should reply,—But why stayest thou there without doing anything?— 
Because, would it say, my master did not place me here to do anything, but 
simply that I should be here motionless. But if one should urge it further, 
saying: But, poor statue, what art thou the better for remaining there in that 
sort? Well! would it say, I am not here for my own interest and service, but 


to obey and accomplish the will of my master and maker; and this suffices 
me. And if one should yet insist thus: Tell me then, statue, I pray, not seeing 
thy master how dost thou find contentment in contenting him? No, verily, 
would it confess; I see him not, for I have not eyes for seeing, as I have not 
feet for walking; but I am too contented to know that my dear master sees 
me here, and takes pleasure in seeing me here. But if one should continue 
the dispute with the statue, and say unto it: But wouldst thou not at least 
wish to have power to move that thou mightest approach near thy maker, to 
afford him some better service? Doubtless it would answer, No, and would 
protest that it desired to do nothing but what its master wished. Is it possible 
then, would one say at last, that thou desirest nothing but to be an 
immovable statue there, within that hollow niche? Yes, truly, would that 
wise statue answer in conclusion; I desire to be nothing but a statue and 
ever in this niche, so long as my master pleases, contenting myself to be 
here, and thus, since such is the contentment of him whose I am, and by 
whom I am what I am. 

O true God! how good a way it is of remaining in God’s presence to be, 
and to will to be, ever and for ever, at his good-pleasure! For so, I consider, 
in all occurrences, yea, in our deepest sleep, we are still more deeply in the 
most holy presence of God. Yea, verily, Theotimus: for if we love him we 
Sleep not only in his sight, but at his pleasure, and not only by his will, but 
also according to his will. And meseems it is himself, our Creator and 
heavenly sculptor, who lays us there on our beds as statues in their niches, 
that we may settle there as birds nestle in their nests. Then at our waking, if 
we reflect upon it, we find that God was ever present with us, and that we 
were in no wise absent or separated from him. We have then been there in 
the presence of his good-pleasure, though without seeing or noticing him, 
so that we might say in imitation of Jacob:2!8 Indeed I have slept by my 
God and in the arms of his divine presence and providence, and I knew it 
not! 

Now this quiet, in which the will works not save only by a simple 
acquiescence in the divine good-pleasure, willing to be in prayer without 
any other aim than to be in the sight of God according as it shall please him, 
is a sovereignly excellent quiet, because it has no mixture of self-interest, 
the faculties of the soul taking no content in it, nor even the will save by its 


supreme point, in which its contentment is to admit no other contentment 
but that of being without contentment for the love of the contentment and 
good-pleasure of its God, in which it rests. For in fine the height of love’s 
ecstasy is to have our will not in its own contentment but in God’s, or, not 
to have our contentment in our own will, but in God’s. 


Chapter XII 


OF THE OUTFLOWING (ESCOULEMENT) OR 
LIQUEFACTION OF THE SOUL IN GOD 


Moist and liquid things easily receive the figures and limits which may be 
given them, because they have no firmness or solidity which stops or limits 
them in themselves. Put liquid into a vessel, and you will see it remain 
bounded within the limits of the vessel, and according as this is round or 
square the liquid will be the same, having no other limit or shape than that 
of the vessel which contains it. 

The soul is not so by nature, for she has her proper shapes and limits: she 
takes her shape from her habits and inclinations, her limits from her will; 
and when she is fixed upon her own inclinations and wills, we say she is 
hard, that is, self-willed, obstinate. I will take away, says God, the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and will give you a heart of flesh To change the 
form of stones, iron, or wood, the axe, hammer and fire are required. We 
call that a heart of iron, or wood, or stone, which does not easily receive the 
divine impressions, but lives in its own will, amidst the inclinations which 
accompany our depraved nature. On the contrary, a gentle, pliable and 
tractable heart, is termed a melting and liquefied heart. My heart, said 
David, speaking in the person of our Saviour upon the cross, is become like 
wax melting in the midst of my bowels!2!4 Cleopatra, that infamous Queen 
of Egypt, striving to outvie Mark Antony in all the excesses and 
dissolutions of his banquets, at the end of a feast which she made in her 
turn, called for a vial of fine vinegar, and dropped into it one of the pearls 
which she wore in her ears, valued at two hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns, which being dissolved, melted and liquefied, she swallowed it, and 
would further have buried, in the sink of her vile stomach, the pearl which 
she wore in her other ear, if Lucius Plautus had not prevented her. Our 


Saviour’s heart, the true oriental pearl, singularly unique and priceless, 
thrown into the midst of a sea of incomparable bitternesses in the day of his 
passion, melted in itself, dissolved, liquefied, gave way and flowed out in 
pain, under the press of so many mortal anguishes; but love, stronger than 
death, mollifies, softens and melts hearts far more quickly than all the other 
passions. 

My heart, said the holy spouse, melted when he spoke.2!3 And what 
does melted mean save that it was no longer contained within itself, but had 
flowed out towards its divine lover? God ordered that Moses should speak 
to the rock, and that it should produce waters: no marvel then if he himself 
melted the heart of his spouse when he spoke to her in his sweetness. Balm 
is so thick by nature that it is not fluid or liquid, and the longer it is kept the 
thicker it grows, and in the end grows hard, becoming red and transparent: 
yet heat dissolves it and makes it fluid. Love had made the beloved fluid 
and flowing, whence the spouse calls him oil poured out; and now she tells 
us that she herself is all melted with love. My soul, said she, melted when he 
spoke. The love of her spouse was in her heart and breast as a strong new 
wine which cannot be contained in the tun; for it overflowed on every side; 
and, because the soul follows its love, after the spouse had said: Thy breasts 
are better than wine, smelling sweet of the best ointments, she adds: Thy 
name is as oil poured out24 And as the beloved had poured out his love 
and his soul into the heart of the spouse, so the spouse reciprocally pours 
her soul into the heart of her beloved; and as we see a honeycomb touched 
with the sun’s ardent rays goes out of itself, and forsakes its form, to flow 
out towards that side where the rays touch it, so the soul of this lover 
flowed out towards where the voice of her beloved was heard, going out of 
herself and passing the limits of her natural being, to follow him that spoke 
unto her. 

But how does this sacred outflowing of the soul into its well-beloved take 
place? An extreme complacency of the lover in the thing beloved begets a 
certain spiritual powerlessness, which makes the soul feel herself no longer 
able to remain in herself. Wherefore, as melted balm, that no longer has 
firmness or solidity, she lets herself pass and flow into what she loves: she 
does not spring out of herself as by a sudden leap, nor does she cling as by a 
joining and union, but gently glides as a fluid and liquid thing, into the 


divinity whom she loves. And as we see that the clouds, thickened by the 
south wind, melting and turning to rain, cannot contain themselves, but fall 
and flow downwards, and mix themselves so entirely with the earth which 
they moisten that they become one thing with it, so the soul which, though 
loving, remained as yet in herself, goes out by this sacred outflowing and 
holy liquefaction, and quits herself, not only to be united to the well- 
beloved, but to be entirely mingled with and steeped in him. 

You see then clearly, Theotimus, that the outflowing of a soul into her 
God is a true ecstasy, by which the soul quite transcends the limits of her 
natural form of existence (maintien) being wholly mingled with, absorbed 
and engulfed in, her God. Hence it happens that such as attain to these holy 
excesses of heavenly love, afterwards, being come to themselves, find 
nothing on the earth that can content them, and living in an extreme 
annihilation of themselves, remain much weakened in all that belongs to the 
senses, and have perpetually in their hearts the maxim of the Blessed 
Mother (S.) Teresa: “What is not God is to me nothing.” And it seems that 
such was the loving passion of that great friend of the well-beloved, who 
said: I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me,242 and: Our life is hid with 
Christ in God.24£ For tell me, I pray you, Theotimus, if a drop of common 
water, thrown into an ocean of some priceless essence, were alive, and 
could speak and declare its condition, would it not cry out with great joy: O 
mortals! I live indeed, but I live not myself, but this ocean lives in me, and 
my life is hidden in this abyss? 

The soul that has flowed out into God dies not, for how can she die by 
being swallowed up in life? But she lives without living in herself, because, 
as the stars without losing their light still do not shine in the presence of the 
sun, but the sun shines in them and they are hidden in the light of the sun, 
so the soul, without losing her life, lives not herself when mingled with 
God, but God lives in her. Such, I think, were the feelings of the great 
Blessed (SS.) Philip Neri and Francis Xavier, when, overwhelmed with 
heavenly consolations, they petitioned God to withdraw himself for a space 
from them, since his will was that their life should a little longer appear 
unto the world; which could not be while it was wholly hidden and 
absorbed in God. 


Chapter XIII 


OF THE WOUND OF LOVE 


All these terms of love are drawn from the resemblance there is between the 
affections of the mind and the passions of the body. Grief, fear, hope, 
hatred, and the rest of the affections of the soul, only enter the heart when 
love draws them after it. We do not hate evil except because it is contrary to 
the good which we love: we fear future evil because it will deprive us of the 
good we love. Though an evil be extreme yet we never hate it except in so 
far as we love the good to which it is opposed. He who does not much love 
the commonwealth is not much troubled to see it ruined: he who scarcely 
loves God, scarcely also hates sin. Love is the first, yea the principle and 
origin, of all the passions, and therefore it is love that first enters the heart; 
and because it penetrates and pierces down to the very bottom of the will 
where its seat is, we say it wounds the heart. “It is sharp,” says the apostle 
of France,2/ ”and enters into the spirit most deeply.” The other affections 
enter indeed, but by the agency of love, for it is this which piercing the 
heart makes a passage for them. It is only the point of the dart that wounds, 
the rest only increases the wound and the pain. 

Now, if it wound, it consequently gives pain. Pomegranates, by their 
vermilion colour, by the multitude of their seeds, so close set and ranked, 
and by their fair crowns, vividly represent, as S. Gregory says, most holy 
charity, all red by reason of its ardour towards God, loaded with all the 
variety of virtues, and alone bearing away the crown of eternal rewards: but 
the juice of pomegranates, which as we know is so agreeable both to the 
healthy and to the sick, is so mingled of sweet and sour that one can hardly 
discern whether it delights the taste more because it has a sweet tartness or 
because it has a tart sweetness. Verily, Theotimus, love is thus bitter-sweet, 
and while we live in this world it never has a sweetness perfectly sweet, 
because it is not perfect, nor ever purely satiated and satisfied: and yet it 


fails not to be of very agreeable taste, its tartness correcting the lusciousness 
of its sweetness, as its sweetness heightens the relish of its tartness. But 
how can this be? You shall see a young man enter into a company, free, 
hearty, and in the best of spirits, who, being off his guard, feels, before he 
goes away, that love, making use of the glances, the gestures, the words, 
yea even of the hair of a silly and weak creature, as of so many darts, has 
smitten and wounded his poor heart, so that there he is, all sad, gloomy and 
depressed. Why I pray you is he sad? Without doubt because he is 
wounded. And what has wounded him? Love. But love being the child of 
complacency, how can it wound and give pain? Sometimes the beloved 
object is absent, and then, my dear Theotimus, love wounds the heart by the 
desire which it excites; this it is which, being unable to satiate itself, 
grievously torments the spirit. 

If a bee had stung a child, it were to poor purpose to say to him: Ah! my 
child, the bee that stung you is the very same that makes the honey you are 
so fond of. For he might say: it is true, that its honey is very pleasant to my 
taste, but its sting is very painful, and while its sting remains in my cheek I 
cannot be at peace, and do you not see that my face is all swollen with it? 
Theotimus, love is indeed a complacency, and consequently very delightful, 
provided that it does not leave in our heart the sting of desire; for when it 
leaves this, it leaves therewith a great pain. True it is this pain proceeds 
from love, and therefore is a loveable and beloved pain. Hear the painful yet 
love-full ejaculations of a royal lover. My soul hath thirsted after the strong 
living God; when shall I come and appear before the face of God? My tears 
have been my bread day and night, whilst it is said to me daily: where is thy 
God?2!8 And the sacred Sulamitess, wholly steeped in her dolorous loves, 
speaking to the daughters of Jerusalem: Ah! says she, I adjure you, O 
daughters of Jerusalem, if you find my beloved, that you tell him that I 
languish with love. Hope that is deferred afflicteth the soul.2!2 

Now the painful wounds of love are of many sorts. 1. The first strokes we 
receive from love are called wounds, because the heart which appeared 
sound, entire and all its own before it loved, being struck with love begins 
to separate and divide itself from itself, to give itself to the beloved object. 
Now this separation cannot be made without pain, seeing that pain is 
nothing but the division of living things which belong to one another. 2. 


Desire incessantly stings and wounds the heart in which it is, as we have 
said. 3. But, Theotimus, speaking of heavenly love, there is in the practice 
of it a kind of wound given by God himself to the soul which he would 
highly perfect. For he gives her admirable sentiments of and incomparable 
attractions for his sovereign goodness, as if pressing and soliciting her to 
love him; and then she forcibly lifts herself up as if to soar higher towards 
her divine object; but stopping short, because she cannot love as much as 
she desires:—O God! she feels a pain which has no equal. At the same time 
that she is powerfully drawn to fly towards her dear well-beloved, she is 
also powerfully kept back and cannot fly, being chained to the base miseries 
of this mortal life and of her own powerlessness: she desires the wings of a 
dove that she may fly away and be at rest,22° and she finds not. There then 
she is, rudely tormented between the violence of her desires and her own 
powerlessness. Unhappy man that I am, said one of those who had 
experienced this torture, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
221 Tn this case, if you notice, Theotimus, it is not the desire of a thing 
absent that wounds the heart, for the soul feels that her God is present; he 
has already led her into his wine-cellar, he has planted upon her heart the 
banner of love: but still, though already he sees her wholly his, he urges her, 
and from time to time casts a thousand thousand darts of his love, showing 
her in new ways, how much more he is lovable than loved. And she, who 
has not so much force to love as love to force herself, seeing her forces so 
weak in respect of the desire she has to love worthily him whom no force of 
love can love enough,—Ah! she feels herself tortured with an incomparable 
pain; for, as many efforts as she makes to fly higher in her desiring love, so 
many thrills of pain does she receive. 

This heart in love with its God, desiring infinitely to love, sees 
notwithstanding that it can neither love nor desire sufficiently. And this 
desire which cannot come to effect is as a dart in the side of a noble spirit; 
yet the pain which proceeds from it is welcome, because whosoever desires 
earnestly to love, loves also earnestly to desire, and would esteem himself 
the most miserable man in the universe, if he did not continually desire to 
love that which is so sovereignly worthy of love. Desiring to love, he 
receives pain; but loving to desire, he receives sweetness. 


My God! Theotimus, what am I going to say? The blessed in heaven 
seeing that God is still more lovable than they are loving, would fail and 
eternally perish with a desire to love him still more, if the most holy will of 
God did not impose upon theirs the admirable repose which it enjoys: for 
they so sovereignly love this sovereign will, that its willing stays theirs, and 
the divine contentment contents them, they acquiescing to be limited in 
their love even by that will whose goodness is the object of their love. If 
this were not so, their love would be equally delicious and dolorous, 
delicious by the possession of so great a good, dolorous through an extreme 
desire of a greater love. God therefore continually drawing arrows, if we 
may say so, out of the quiver of his infinite beauty, wounds the hearts of his 
lovers, making them clearly see that they do not love him nearly as much as 
he is worthy to be beloved. That mortal who does not desire to love the 
divine goodness more, loves him not enough; sufficiency in this divine 
exercise is not sufficient, when a man would stay in it as though it sufficed 
him. 


Chapter XIV 


OF SOME OTHER MEANS BY WHICH HOLY LOVE 
WOUNDS THE HEART 


Nothing so much wounds a loving heart as to perceive another wounded 
with the love of it. The pelican builds her nest upon the ground, wherefore 
serpents often sting her young ones. Now when this happens, the pelican, as 
an excellent physician, with the point of her beak wounds these poor chicks 
all over, to cause the poison which the serpents’ sting had spread through all 
the parts of their bodies to flow out with the blood; and to get out all the 
poison she lets out all the blood, and thus consequently, permits this little 
pelican-brood to perish. But seeing them dead she wounds herself, and 
spreading her blood over them she vivifies them with a new and purer life. 
Her love wounded them, and forthwith by the same love she wounds 
herself. Never do we wound a heart with the wound of love but we 
ourselves are wounded with the same. When the soul sees her God 
wounded by love for her sake, she immediately receives from it a reciprocal 
wound. Thou hast wounded my heart,222 said the heavenly lover to the 
Sulamitess, and the Sulamitess cries out: Tell my beloved that I languish 
with love.222 Bees never wound without being themselves wounded to 
death. And we, seeing the Saviour of our souls wounded to death by love of 
us, even to the death of the cross,—how can we but be wounded for him, 
but wounded with a wound as much more dolorously amorous as his was 
amorously dolorous, and a wound as great as is our inability to love him as 
much as his love and death require? It is, again, another wound of love, 
when the soul feels truly that she loves God, and yet he treats her as if he 
knew not that she loved him, or as if he were distrustful of her love: for 
then, my dear Theotimus, the soul is put into an extreme anguish, as it is 
insupportable to her to see and feel even the mere pretence God makes of 


distrusting her. The poor S. Peter had and felt his heart all filled with love 
for his master, and Our Lord, hiding his knowledge of it: Peter, said he, dost 
thou love me more than these? Ah! Lord, said the Apostle, thou knowest 
that I love thee. But, Peter, lovest thou me, replied Our Saviour. My dear 
Master, said the Apostle, truly I love thee, thou knowest it. But this sweet 
master to prove him, and as if showing a diffidence of his love: Peter, said 
he, dost thou love me? Ah! Lord, thou woundest this poor heart, which 
greatly afflicted cries out, amorously yet dolorously: Lord thou knowest all 
things: thou knowest that I love thee.224 It happened once that a possessed 
person was being exorcised, and the wicked spirit being urged to tell his 
name: I am, said he, that miserable being deprived of love: and S. Catharine 
of Genoa who was there present suddenly perceived her whole frame 
disturbed and disordered, merely from having heard the words, privation of 
love, pronounced: for as the devils so hate divine love that they quake when 
they see its sign, or hear its name, that is, when they see the cross, or hear 
the name of Jesus pronounced, so those who dearly love Our Lord thrill 
with pain and horror when they see some sign or hear some word, that 
refers to the privation of this holy love. 

S. Peter was quite sure that Our Lord, knowing all things, could not be 
ignorant how much he was loved by him, yet because the repetition of this 
demand: Peter, dost thou love me? had some appearance of distrust, S. Peter 
is greatly grieved by it. Alas! that poor soul who feels that she is resolved 
rather to die than offend her God, and yet feels not a spark of fervour, but 
on the contrary an extreme coldness, which so benumbs and weakens her 
that at every step she falls into very sensible imperfections,—this soul I say, 
Theotimus, is all wounded: for her love is exceedingly in pain to see that 
God lets himself look as if he did not see how much she loves him, leaving 
her as a creature not belonging to him; and she fancies that amid her 
failings, her distractions and coldness, Our Lord smites her with this 
reproach: How canst thou say that thou lovest me, seeing thy soul is not 
with me? And this is a dart of pain through her heart, but a dart of pain 
which proceeds from love; for if she loved not, she would not be afflicted 
with the fear that she loved not. 

Sometimes this wound of love is made merely by the remembrance we 
have that there was a time in which we loved not our God. “Oh! too late 


have I loved thee, beauty ever ancient and ever new,” said that saint who for 
thirty years was a heretic. The past life is an object of horror to the present 
life of him who has passed his previous life without loving the sovereign 
goodness. 

Sometimes love wounds us with the mere consideration of the multitude 
of those who contemn the love of God; so that we faint away with grief for 
this, as did he who said: My zeal hath made me pine away: because my 
enemies forgot thy words.222 And the great S. Francis, thinking he was not 
heard, upon a day wept, sobbed and lamented so pitifully, that a good man 
hearing him ran as if to the succour of one who was going to be slain, and 
finding him all alone asked him: why dost thou cry so hard, poor man? 
Alas! said he, I weep to think that Our Lord endured so much for love of us 
and no one thinks of it: and having said thus he took to his tears again, and 
this good man sobbed and wept with him. 

But, however it be, there is this admirable in the wounds received from 
the divine love that their pain is delightful, and all that feel it consent to it, 
and would not change this pain for all the pleasures of the world. There is 
no pain in love, or if there is pain it is well-beloved pain. Once a Seraph, 
holding a golden arrow, from the head of which issued a little flame, darted 
it into the heart of the Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa; and when he would draw 
it out, it seemed to this virgin that he was tearing out her very entrails, the 
pain being so excessive that she had only strength to utter low and feeble 
moans; but yet a pain so dear that she would have wished never to be 
delivered from it. Such was the arrow of love that God sent into the heart of 
the great S. Catharine of Genoa in the beginning of her conversion, after 
which she became another woman, dead to the world and things created, to 
live only to her Creator. The well-beloved is a bundle of bitter myrrh, and 
this bitter bundle again is well-beloved, which abides dearly placed between 
the breasts,22° that is, the best-beloved of all the well-beloved. 


Chapter XV 


OF THE AFFECTIONATE LANGUISHING OF THE HEART 
WOUNDED WITH LOVE 


It is a thing very well known that human love not only wounds the heart, 
but even makes the body sick unto death; because, as the passion and 
temperament of the body have great power to incline the soul and draw her 
after it, so the affections of the soul have great force to stir the humours and 
change the qualities of the body. But besides this, love when it is violent 
bears away the soul to the thing beloved with such impetuosity, and so 
strongly possesses her, that she fails in all her other operations, be they 
sensitive or intellectual; so that to feed and second this love, the soul seems 
to abandon all other care, all other exercises, yea and herself too, whence 
Plato said that love was poor, ragged, naked, barefoot, miserable, houseless, 
that it lies without doors upon the hard ground, always in want. It is poor, 
because it makes one quit all for the thing beloved; it is houseless, because 
it urges the soul to leave her own habitation to follow continually him who 
is loved; it is miserable, pale, lean and broken down, because it makes one 
lose sleep, meat and drink; it is naked and barefoot, since it makes one 
forsake all other affections to embrace those of the thing beloved; it lies 
without upon the hard ground because it causes the heart that is in love to 
lie open, making it manifest its passion by sighs, plaints, praises, 
suspicions, jealousies; it lies along at the gate like a beggar, because it 
makes the lover perpetually attentive to the eyes and mouth of the thing 
which it loves, keeping continually to the ears thereof to speak to it and beg 
favours, wherewith love is never satiated; now the eyes, ears, and mouth are 
the gates of the soul. In fine the condition of its life is to be ever indigent, 
for if ever it is satiated it is no longer ardent, nor, consequently, love. 


True it is, Theotimus, that Plato spoke thus of the abject, vile and 
miserable love of worldlings; yet the same properties fail not to be found in 
heavenly and divine love. For turn your eyes a little upon those first masters 
of Christian doctrine, I mean those first doctors of holy evangelical love, 
and mark what one of them who had laboured the most said: Even unto this 
hour, says he, we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
and have no fixed abode. And we labour working with our own hands: we 
are reviled, and we bless: we are persecuted, and we suffer it. We are 
blasphemed, and we entreat: we are made as the refuse of this world, the 
off-scouring, and as it were the parings, of all even until now.222 As though 
he had said we are so abject that if the world be a palace we are held the 
sweepings thereof, if the world be an apple we are its parings. What I pray 
you had brought them to this state but love? It was love that threw S. 
Francis naked before his bishop, and made him die naked upon the ground; 
it was love that made him a beggar all his life; it was love that sent the great 
S. Francis Xavier poor, needy, ragged, through the Indies and amongst the 
Japanese; it was love that brought the great Cardinal S. Charles, Archbishop 
of Milan, to that extremity of poverty amidst the riches which his birth and 
dignity gave him, that, as says the eloquent orator of Italy, Master 
(Monseigneur) Pancirola, he was as a dog in his master’s house, eating but 
a bit of bread, drinking but a drop of water, and lying upon a little straw. 

Let us hear, I beseech you, the holy Sulamitess, who cries almost in this 
manner: Although by reason of a thousand consolations which my love 
gives me I be more fair than the rich tents of my Solomon (I mean more fair 
than heaven, which is the inanimate pavilion of his royal majesty, while I 
am his animated pavilion), yet am I all black, rent, dust-worn, and all spoilt 
by so many wounds and blows given me by the same love. Ah! regard not 
my hue, for truly I am brown, because my beloved, who is my sun, has 
darted the rays of his love upon me; rays which by their light illuminate, but 
which by their heat have made me sunburnt and swarthy, and touching me 
with their splendour they have bereft me of my colour. The passion of love 
has made me too happy in giving me a spouse such as is my king, but the 
Same passion which is a mother to me (seeing she alone gave me in 
marriage, and not my merits), has other children which fiercely assault and 
trouble me, bringing me to such a languor, that as, on the one hand, I am 


like to a queen who is beside her king, so on the other hand I am as a 
vineyard-keeper who, in a miserable hut, looks to a vineyard, and a 
vineyard that is not his own. 

Truly, Theotimus, when the wounds and strokes of love are frequent and 
strong they put us into a languor, and into love’s well-beloved sickness. 
Who could ever describe the loving languors of the SS. Catharine of Siena 
and Genoa, or of a S. Angela of Foligno, or S. Christina, or the Blessed 
Mother (S.) Teresa, a S. Bernard, a S. Francis. And as for this last, his life 
was nothing but tears, sighs, plaints, languors, wastings, love-trances. But 
in all this nothing is so wonderful as that admirable communication which 
the sweet Jesus made him of his loving and precious pains, by the 
impression of his wounds and stigmata. Theotimus, I have often pondered 
this wonder, and have made this conception of it. That great servant of God, 
a man wholly seraphical, beholding the lively picture of his crucified 
Saviour, represented in a shining seraph, who appeared unto him upon 
Mount Alverno, was touched beyond what could be imagined, being taken 
with a sovereign consolation and compassion, in beholding this bright 
mirror of love, which the angels cannot satisfy themselves in beholding. 
Ah! he as it were swooned away with sweetness and contentment. But 
seeing also the lively representation of the marks and wounds of his Saviour 
crucified, he felt in his soul the merciless sword which transfixed the sacred 
breast of the virgin-mother on the day of the passion, with as much interior 
pain as though he had been crucified with his dear Saviour. O God! 
Theotimus, if the picture of Abraham holding the death-stroke over his dear 
only-begotten, to sacrifice him, a picture drawn by mortal hand, had the 
power to touch and make weep the great S. Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, as 
often as he beheld it,—Ah! how extreme was the tenderness of the great S. 
Francis when he beheld the picture of our Saviour sacrificing himself upon 
the cross, a picture which not a mortal hand, but the master-hand of a 
heavenly seraph, had drawn and traced from its very original, representing 
to the life and to nature the divine king of angels, bruised, wounded, 
pierced, broken, crucified. 

This soul then being thus mollified, softened and almost melted away in 
this love-full pain, was thereby extremely disposed to receive the 
impressions and marks of the love and pain of his sovereign lover; for his 
memory was wholly steeped in the remembrance of this divine love, his 


imagination forcibly applied to represent unto himself the wounds and livid 
bruises which his eyes then saw so perfectly expressed in the picture before 
him; the understanding received those most vivid images which the 
imagination furnished to it; and, finally, love employed all the forces of the 
will to enter into and conform itself to the passion of her well-beloved; 
whence without doubt the soul found herself transformed into a second 
crucified. Now the soul, as the form and mistress of the body, exercising her 
authority over it, impressed the pains of the wounds with which she was 
struck, on the parts corresponding to those wherein her beloved had 
endured them. Love is admirable in sharpening the imagination to penetrate 
to the exterior. In Laban’s ewes the imagination had a corporal effect upon 
the lambs, and the imagination of human mothers affects their children. A 
strong imagination makes a man become grey in one night, and disturbs his 
health and all his humours. Love then drove the interior torment of this 
great lover S. Francis to the exterior, and wounded the body with the same 
dart of pain with which it had wounded the heart; but love being within 
could not well make the holes in the flesh without, and therefore the 
burning seraph coming to its help, darted rays of so penetrating a light, that 
it really made in the flesh the exterior wounds of the crucified, which love 
had imprinted interiorly in the soul. So the seraph seeing that Isaias did not 
dare to speak, because he perceived his lips defiled, came in the name of 
God to touch and purify his lips with a burning coal taken from off the altar, 
seconding in this sort his desire. The myrrh tree brings forth its gum and 
first liquor by way of sweat and transpiration, but that it may let out all its 
juice, it must be helped by incision. In the same way the divine love of S. 
Francis appeared in his whole life, after the manner of a sweating, for in all 
his actions he showed nothing but this sacred affection; but to make the 
incomparable abundance of it plainly appear, the divine seraph came to 
make the incision and wounds. And to the end it might be known that these 
wounds were wounds of Heaven’s love, they were made not with the steel, 
but with rays of light. O true God! Theotimus, what amorous dolours and 
dolorous loves! For not only at that instant, but also his whole life after, this 
poor Saint went pining and languishing, as sick with very love. 

The Blessed (S.) Philip Neri, at fourscore years of age, had such an 
inflammation of heart through divine love, that the heat making the ribs 
give way to it, greatly enlarged them, and broke the fourth and fifth, that the 


heart might receive air and be refreshed. B. (S.) Stanislaus Kotska, a youth 
of fourteen years, was so assaulted by the love of his Saviour that he often 
fainted away and fell down, and he was constrained to apply linen steeped 
in cold water to his breast, to moderate the violence of the burning which he 
felt. 

To conclude, Theotimus, how do you think that a soul which has once 
tasted divine consolations at all freely, can live in this world so full of 
miseries, without an almost continual pain and languishing? That great man 
of God, Francis Xavier, was often heard lifting up his voice to Heaven, 
when he thought himself all alone, in this sort: Ah! my God, do not, for 
pity, do not bear me down with so great abundance of consolations; or if 
through thy infinite goodness it please thee to make me so abound in 
delights, draw me then into Paradise; for he who has once tasted thy 
Sweetness must necessarily live in bitterness while he does not enjoy thee. 
And therefore when God has somewhat largely bestowed his heavenly 
Sweetnesses upon a soul, and afterwards withdraws them, he wounds her by 
this privation, and she afterwards is left pining; sighing out with David: My 
soul hath thirsted after the strong living God; when shall I come and 
appear before the face of God?228 And with the great Apostle: Unhappy 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?222 


Book VII 


OF THE UNION OF THE SOUL WITH HER GOD, WHICH IS 
PERFECTED IN PRAYER 


Chapter I 


HOW LOVE EFFECTS THE UNION OF THE SOUL WITH 
GOD IN PRAYER 


We speak not here of the general union of the heart with its God, but of 
certain particular acts and movements which the soul, recollected in God, 
makes by way of prayer, to be more and more united and joined to his 
divine goodness: for there is truly a difference between joining or uniting 
one thing to another, and clasping or pressing one thing against or upon 
another; because to join or unite there is only required an application of one 
thing to the other, so that they may touch, and be together, as we join vines 
to elms, and jessamine to the trellis-work of the arbours which are made in 
gardens. But to squeeze and press together, a strong application must be 
made, which increases and augments the union; so that to clasp together is 
to join strongly and closely, as we see ivy joined to trees, which is not 
united only, but pressed and clasped so hard to them that it even penetrates 
and enters into their bark. 

We must not drop the comparison of the love of little children towards 
their mothers, because of its innocence and purity. Regard, then, that sweet 
little child, to whom the seated mother presents her breast. It casts itself into 
her arms, gathering and folding its little body in this bosom and on this 
beloved breast. And see the mother, reciprocally, how, receiving it she 
clasps it, and as it were glues it to her bosom, and joining her mouth to its 
mouth kisses it. But see again this little babe, allured with its mother’s 
caresses, how for its part it concurs in this union between its mother and 
itself: for it also, as much as it possibly can, squeezes and presses itself to 
its mother’s breast and face, as though it would wholly dive into, and hide 
itself in that beloved being from whom it came. Now, Theotimus, in this 
moment union is perfect; which being but one, proceeds notwithstanding 


from the mother and the child, yet so, that it has its whole dependence upon 
the mother. For she drew the child to her, she first locked it in her arms, and 
pressed it to her breast; nor had the babe strength enough to clasp and keep 
itself so tight to its mother. Yet the poor little one does for its part what it 
can, and joins itself with all its strength to its mother’s bosom, not 
consenting only to the delightful union which its mother makes, but 
contributing, with all its heart, its feeble endeavours: and I say its feeble 
endeavours, because they are so weak that they rather resemble efforts after 
union than actual union. 

Thus then, Theotimus, our Saviour, showing the most delightful breast of 
his divine love to the devout soul, draws her wholly to himself, gathers her 
up, and as it were folds all her powers in the bosom of his more than 
motherly sweetness, and then burning with love, he clasps the soul, joins, 
presses and glues her on his lips of sweetness, and to his delicious breast, 
kissing her with the sacred kiss of his mouth, and making her relish his 
breasts more sweet than wine.222 Then the soul, allured with the delights of 
these favours, not only consents, and yields herself to the union which God 
makes, but with all her power co-operates, forcing herself to join and clasp 
herself closer and closer to the divine goodness; yet in such a way that she 
fully acknowledges her union and attachment to this sovereign sweetness to 
be wholly dependent upon God’s operation, without which she could not 
make the least effort in the world to be united unto him. 

When we see an exquisite beauty beheld with great ardour, or an 
excellent melody heard with great attention, or a rare discourse listened to 
with great satisfaction, we are wont to say that this beauty rivets the eyes of 
the spectators, this music takes the ears, and this discourse captivates the 
hearts, of the auditors. What does this mean—to rivet the eyes and ears, or 
to captivate the heart—save to unite and most closely join these senses and 
powers to their objects? The soul then closely joins herself to, and presses 
herself upon, her object, when she exercises her affection towards it with 
great intensity; for pressure is nothing more than the progress and 
advancement of the union and conjunction. We make use of this word, 
according to our language, even in moral matters: he presses me to do this, 
or he presses me to stay, that is, he does not merely use his persuasion and 
prayer, but does it with earnestness and entreaty, as did the pilgrims in 


Emmaus, who not only petitioned our Saviour, but even pressed and 
forcibly urged him, and compelled him by a loving violence to remain in 
their lodging with them. 

Now in prayer this union is often made by manner of little yet frequent 
flights and advancings of the soul towards God: and if you take notice of 
little children united and joined to their mothers’ breasts, you will see that 
ever and anon they press and clasp closer, with little movements which the 
pleasure they take in sucking makes them give: so the heart united to God 
in prayer often makes certain renewals of union, by movements which press 
and join it more closely to the divine sweetness. As for example, the soul 
having long dwelt in the feeling of the union whereby she sweetly tastes 
how happy she is to belong to God, in fine, augmenting this union by an 
amorous pressing and moving forwards: Yea, Lord, will she say, I am thine, 
all, all, all, without reserve; or: Ah Lord! I am so indeed, and will be daily 
ever more; or, by way of prayer: O sweet Jesus! Ah! draw me still more 
deeply into thy heart, that thy love may devour me, and that I may be 
swallowed up in its sweetness. 

But at other times the union is made not by repeated movements, but by 
way of a continued insensible pressing and advancing of the heart in the 
divine goodness. For as we see a great and heavy mass of lead, brass or 
stone, though not forced down, so work itself, sink down, and press itself, 
into the earth where it lies, that at length it is found buried, by reason of the 
effect of its weight, which makes it incessantly tend to the centre;—so our 
heart, being once joined to God, if without being drawn away it remain in 
this union, sinks still deeper by an insensible progress of union, till it is 
wholly in God, by reason of the sacred inclination given it by love to unite 
itself ever more and more to the sovereign goodness. For as the great 
apostle of France says: “Love is a unitive virtue:” that is, it carries us to 
perfect union with the sovereign good. And since it is an undoubted truth 
that divine love, while we are in this life, is a movement, or at least a habit 
active and tending to movement; even after it has attained simple union, it 
ceases not to act, though imperceptibly, in order more and more to increase 
and perfect it. 

So trees that require transplanting, as soon as they are moved spread their 
roots and lodge them deeply in the bosom of the earth, which is their 
element and their aliment, nor do any perceive it while it is doing, but only 


after it is done. And man’s heart, transplanted out of the world into God by 
celestial love, if it earnestly practise prayer, will certainly ever extend itself, 
and will fasten itself to the Divinity, uniting itself more and more to his 
goodness, but by imperceptible advances, whose progress one can hardly 
see while it is doing, but only when it is done. If you drink any exquisite 
water, for instance, imperial water, the simple union of it with you is 
instantly made upon your receiving it; for the receiving and union is all one 
in this case; but afterwards by little and little this union is increased, by a 
progress imperceptibly sensible: for the virtue of this water penetrating to 
all parts, will strengthen the brain, invigorate the heart, and extend its 
influence through all your humours. In like manner, a feeling of love—as 
for example: How good God is!—having got entrance into the heart, at first 
causes union with this goodness; but being entertained for some fairly long 
time, as a precious perfume it penetrates every part of the soul, pours out 
and dilates itself in our will, and as it were, incorporates itself with our 
spirit, joining and fastening itself on every side more and more closely to 
us, and uniting us to it. And this is what the great David teaches us, when he 
compares the sacred words to honey; for who knows not that the sweetness 
of honey is united more and more to our sense by a continual increase of 
savour, when, keeping it a good while in our mouth, or swallowing it 
slowly, the relish thereof more deeply penetrates our sense of taste. In the 
same way that sentiment of the divine goodness, expressed in those words 
of S. Bruno: O Goodness! or those of S. Thomas: My Lord and my God! or 
those of S. Magdalen: Ah! my Master! or those of S. Francis: My God and 
my All!—this sentiment, I say, having been kept some while within a 
loving heart, dilates itself, spreads itself, and sinks into the spirit by an 
intimate penetration, and more and more steeps it all in its savour. This is 
nothing else than to increase union; as does precious ointment or balm, 
which, falling upon cotton-wool, so sinks into it and unites itself to it more 
and more, little by little, that in the end one cannot easily say whether the 
wool is perfumed or perfume, or, whether the perfume is wool, or the wool 
perfume. Oh! how happy is the soul who in the tranquillity of her heart 
lovingly preserves the sacred feeling of God’s presence! For her union with 
the divine goodness will have continual though imperceptible increase, and 
will thoroughly steep the spirit of such a one in infinite sweetness. Now 
when I speak here of the sacred sentiment of the presence of God, I do not 


mean to speak of a sensible feeling, but of that which resides in the summit 
and supreme point of the spirit, where heavenly love reigns and conducts its 
principal exercises. 


Chapter IT 


OF THE VARIOUS DEGREES OF THE HOLY UNION WHICH 
IS MADE IN PRAYER 


Sometimes the union is made without our co-operation, save only by a 
simple following (suite), permitting ourselves to be united to the divine 
goodness without resistance, as a little child, in love with its mother’s 
breasts, and yet so feeble that it cannot move itself towards them, nor cleave 
to them when there; only it is—Ah! so happy, to be taken and drawn within 
its mother’s arms, and to be pressed by her to her bosom. 

Sometimes we co-operate, when, being drawn, we willingly run,22! to 
second the force of God’s goodness which draws us and clasps us to him by 
love. 

Sometimes we seem to begin to join and fasten ourselves to God before 
he joins himself to us, because we feel the action of the union on our part, 
without perceiving what God is doing on his side, who, however, there is no 
doubt, always acts first on us, though we do not always perceive his action: 
for unless he united himself to us we should never unite ourselves to him; 
he always chooses and lays hold of us, before we choose or lay hold of him. 
But when, following his imperceptible attractions, we begin to unite 
ourselves to him, he sometimes makes the continuation of our union, 
assisting our weakness, and joining himself perceptibly to us, insomuch that 
we feel him enter and penetrate our hearts with an incomparable sweetness. 
And sometimes also, as he drew us insensibly to the union, he continues 
insensibly to aid and assist us. And we know not indeed how so great a 
union is made, yet know we well that our forces are not able to make it, 
wherefore we justly argue that some secret power is working insensibly in 
us: as skippers with a cargo of iron perceiving their ships move apace with a 
very light breeze, know that they are near mountains of loadstone, which 


draw them imperceptibly, and thus they perceive a sensible and perceptible 
advancement caused by an insensible and imperceptible means. For so 
when we see our spirit unite itself ever closer and closer to God, during the 
little efforts which our will makes, we rightly judge that we have too little 
wind to sail so fast, and that it must needs be that the loadstone of our souls 
draws us by the secret influence of his grace: which he would leave 
imperceptible, that it may be more admirable, and that undistracted by the 
sense of his drawings, we may with more purity and simplicity be occupied 
in uniting ourselves to his goodness. 

Sometimes this union is made so insensibly that our heart neither 
perceives the divine operation in her, nor yet her own co-operation, but 
finds simply the union itself insensibly effected, like Jacob, who found 
himself married to Lia without thinking of it: or rather, like another 
Samson, but more happy, the heart finds itself netted and tied in the bands 
of holy union, without having ever perceived it. 

At other times we feel the embraces, the union being made by sensible 
actions as well on God’s side, as on ours. 

Sometimes the union is made by the will only, and in the will only; and 
sometimes the understanding has its part therein, because the will draws it 
after it and applies it to its object, making it take a special pleasure in being 
fastened down to the consideration thereof; as we see that love causes in our 
corporal eyes a profound and special attention, to rivet them on the sight of 
what we love. 

Sometimes this union is made by all the faculties of the soul, which 
gather about the will, not to be united to God themselves, not being all 
capable of it, but to give more convenience to the will to make its union; for 
if the other faculties were applied each to its proper object, the soul working 
in them, could not so perfectly give herself to the action by which the union 
with God is made. Such is the variety of unions. 

Look at S. Martial (for he was, they say, the blessed child mentioned in S. 
Mark): Our Saviour took him, lifted him up, and held him for a good while 
in his arms. O lovely little Martial, how happy thou art to be laid hold of, 
taken up and carried, to be united, joined and clasped to the heavenly 
bosom of our Saviour, and kissed with his sacred mouth, without any co- 
operation of thine, save that thou didst not resist the receiving of those 
divine caresses! On the contrary, S. Simeon embraces our Saviour, and 


clasps him to his bosom, our Saviour giving no sign of co-operating in this 
union, though, as the holy Church sings: “The old man carried the child, but 
the child was governing the old man.” S. Bonaventure, touched with a holy 
humility, did not only not unite himself to our Saviour, but withdrew 
himself from his real presence, that is, from the holy sacrament of the altar, 
when, hearing Mass one day, our Saviour came to unite himself with him, 
bringing him his holy sacrament. But this union being made,—Ah! 
Theotimus, think with what fervour this holy soul locked his Saviour in his 
heart! On the contrary S. Catharine of Siena ardently desiring our Saviour 
in the holy communion, pressing and advancing her soul and affection 
towards him—he came and joined himself unto her, entering into her mouth 
with a thousand benedictions. So that our Saviour began the union with S. 
Bonaventure, and S. Catharine seemed to begin that which she had with her 
Saviour. The sacred spouse in the Canticles speaks as having practised both 
sorts of unions. I to my beloved, and his turning is towards me:222 which is 
as much as if she had said: I am united to my dear love, and he likewise 
turns towards me, to the end that uniting himself more and more unto me he 
may become wholly mine. A bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me, he shall 
abide between my breasts.223 My soul, says David, hath stuck close to thee: 
thy right hand hath received me.24 But in another place she confesses that 
she is first taken, saying: My beloved to me and I to him.222 We make a holy 
union, by which he joins himself to me and I join myself to him. And yet to 
show that the whole union is ever made by God’s grace, which draws us 
unto it, and by its attractions moves our soul and animates the movement of 
our union towards him, she cries out, as being wholly powerless: Draw 
me: yet to testify that she will not let herself be drawn as a stone or a galley- 
slave, but that on her side she will concur and will mingle her feeble 
movements with the mighty drawings of her lover: We will 
run after thee, she says, to the odour of thy ointments.22® And to make it 
known that if she is strongly drawn by the will, all the powers of the soul 
will make towards the union: Draw me, says she, and we will run; the 
spouse draws but one, and many run to the union. It is the will only that 
God desires, but all the other powers run after it to be united to God with it. 
To this union the divine Shepherd of souls provoked his dear Sulamitess. 
Put me, says he, as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm.224 To 


impress properly a signet upon wax, one not only applies it, but presses it 
hard down: so he desires that we should be united unto him by a union so 
strict and close, that we should remain marked with his seal. 

The charity of Christ presses us.228 O God! what an example of excellent 
union! He was united to our human nature by grace, as a vine to its elm, to 
make it in some sort participate in his fruit; but seeing this union undone by 
Adam’s sin, he made another more close and pressing union in the 
Incarnation, whereby human nature remains for ever joined in personal 
unity to the Divinity; and to the end that not human nature only, but that 
every man might be intimately united with his goodness, he instituted the 
Sacrament of the most holy Eucharist, in which every one may participate, 
to unite his Saviour to himself really and by way of food. Theotimus, this 
sacramental union urges and aids us towards the spiritual, of which we 
speak. 


Chapter III 


OF THE SOVEREIGN DEGREE OF UNION BY SUSPENSION 
AND RAVISHMENT 


Whether, therefore, the union of our soul with God be made perceptibly or 
imperceptibly, God is always the author thereof; for none can be united to 
him, but by going unto him, nor can any one go unto him, unless he be 
drawn by him, as the heavenly lover testifies, saying: No man can come to 
me, except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.222 Which his holy 
spouse also protests, saying: Draw me; we will run after thee to the odour 
of thy ointments.242 

Now the perfection of this union consists in two points; in being pure, 
and in being strong. May I not approach a person to speak to him, to see 
him better, to obtain something of him, to smell the perfumes which are 
about him, to lean on him? And then I certainly go towards him and join 
myself unto him: yet the approach and union is not my principal intention, 
and I only make this a means and way to the obtaining of another thing. But 
if I approach and join myself to him for no other end than to be near him, 
and to enjoy this proximity and union, it is then an approach of pure and 
simple union. 

Thus many approach our Saviour: some to hear him as Magdalen; some 
to be cured by him, as she that had the issue of blood; others to adore him, 
as the three kings; others to serve him, as Martha; others to overcome their 
unbelief, as S. Thomas; others to embalm him, as Magdalen, Joseph, 
Nicodemus; but his divine Sulamitess seeks him to find him, and having 
found him, desires no other thing than to hold him fast, and holding him, 
never to quit him. I held him, says she, and will not let him go.24! Jacob, 
says S. Bernard, having fast hold of God, will let him go, provided he 
receive his benediction; but the Sulamitess will not let him depart for all the 


benedictions he can give her; for she wills not the benedictions of God, but 
the God of benedictions, saying with David: What have I in heaven, and 
besides thee what do I desire upon earth? Thou art the God of my heart, 
and the God that is my portion for ever.2“4 

Thus was the glorious Mother at the foot of her Son’s cross. Ah! what 
dost thou seek, O Mother of life, on this mount of Calvary, in this place of 
death? I am seeking, would she have said, my child, who is the life of my 
life. And why dost thou seek him? To be close by him. But now he is 
amidst the sorrows of death. Ah! it is not joy I seek, it is himself, and my 
heart, full of love, makes me seek alway to be united to that amiable child, 
my tenderly beloved one. In a word, the intention of the soul in this union is 
nothing, save to be with her lover. 

But when the union of the soul with God is most specially strict and 
close, it is called by theologians inhesion or adhesion, because by it the soul 
is caught up, fastened, glued and affixed to the divine majesty, so that she 
cannot easily loose or draw herself back again. Regard, I pray you, that man 
caught and pressed by attention to the delight of an harmonious music, or 
mayhap (which is extravagant) to the folly of a game at cards: you would 
draw him from it, but cannot; what business soever is waiting for him at 
home, there is no forcing him thence; even meat and drink are forgotten for 
it. O God! Theotimus, how much more ought the soul which is in love with 
its God to be held and fast locked, being united to the divinity of the infinite 
sweetness, and taken and wholly possessed by this object of incomparable 
perfections? Such was the soul of the great vessel of election who cried 
out: That I may live to God, with Christ I am nailed to the Cross:242 and he 
protests that nothing, no not death itself can separate him from his master. 
This effect of love was also produced between David and Jonathan, for it is 
said that: The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David.4 And it is 
an axiom celebrated amongst the ancient Fathers, that friendship which can 
end was never true friendship, as I have said elsewhere. 

See, I beseech you, Theotimus, this little child cleaving to the breast and 
neck of his mother; if one offer to take him thence to lay him in his cradle, 
it being high time, he struggles and disputes as far as he is able, in order not 
to leave that beloved bosom, and if he is made to let go with one hand, with 
the other he grapples, and if he is carried quite off, he falls a weeping; and 


keeping his heart and his eyes where he cannot keep his body, he continues 
crying out for his dear mother, till by rocking he is brought to sleep. So the 
soul who by the exercise of union has come as far as to be taken and 
fastened to the divine goodness, can hardly be drawn from it save by force 
and with much pain. It is not possible to make her loose hold; if one divert 
her imagination she ceases not to keep hold by her understanding, and if 
one loose her understanding she cleaves by the will; or if by some violent 
distraction one make her abandon it with her will, she turns back every 
instant towards her dear object, from which she cannot be entirely untied, 
but, striving all she can to link together again the sweet bonds of her union 
with him by the frequent returns which she makes, as by stealth, she 
experiences S. Paul’s distress:2“2 for she is pressed with two desires; to be 
freed from all exterior employment in order to remain with Jesus Christ in 
her interior, and yet to proceed to the work of obedience which the very 
union with Jesus Christ teaches her to be necessary. 

Now the Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa says excellently, that when union 
arrives at this perfection of keeping us held by and fastened to our Saviour, 
it is not distinguished from a rapture, trance, or suspension of the spirit; but 
that it is called only union, trance or suspension, when it is short; and when 
it is long, ecstasy or rapture, because the soul which is so firmly and closely 
united to her God that she cannot easily be drawn from him, is actually no 
longer in herself but in God; as a crucified body belongs not to itself but to 
the cross, and as ivy which grasps a wall, is no longer its own, but of the 
wall. 

But to avoid all ambiguity, know, Theotimus, that charity is a bond, and a 
bond of perfection;2“® and he that has more charity is more closely united 
and fastened unto God. But we have not been speaking of that union which 
is permanent in us by manner of habit, whether we be sleeping or waking, 
but of the union made by action, and which is one of the exercises of love 
and charity. Imagine then that S. Paul, S. Denis, S. Augustine, S. Bernard, 
S. Francis, SS. Catharine of Genoa and Siena, are again in this world, and 
have fallen asleep, wearied with their many labours, undertaken for the love 
of God. Represent to yourself on the other side some good soul, yet not so 
holy as they are, who is in the prayer of union at the same time: I ask you, 
Theotimus, who is more united, clasped and fastened to God,—is it these 


great saints who sleep, or that soul who prays? Without doubt, these 
admirable lovers; for they have more charity, and their affections, though in 
some sort asleep, are so engaged and tied to their master that they cannot be 
separated from him. But, you will say to me, how can it be, that a soul in 
the prayer of union, even unto ecstasy, should be less united unto God than 
such as sleep, be they never so saintly? Mark what I tell you, Theotimus; 
that soul is more advanced in the exercise of union, those in the union itself: 
these are united, they are notbeing united, as they are asleep: and that one 
is being united, that is, she is in the actual practice and exercise of union. 

For the rest, this exercise of union with God may even be practised by 
short and passing, yet frequent, movements of our heart to God, by way of 
ejaculatory prayer made for this intention. Ah Jesus! Who will give me the 
grace to be one spirit with thee! At last, Lord, rejecting the multiplicity of 
creatures, I desire thine only unity! O God, thou art the only one and only 
unity necessary for my soul! Alas! dear love of my heart, unite my poor one 
soul, to thy one singular goodness! Ah! thou art wholly mine, when shall I 
be wholly thine? The adamant draws and unites iron unto it; O Lord, my 
lover, be my draw-heart, clasp, press and unite my heart for ever unto thy 
fatherly breast! Ah! since I am made for thee, why am I not in thee? 
Swallow up, as a single drop, this spirit which thou hast bestowed upon me, 
into the sea of thy goodness from whence it proceeds. Ah Lord! seeing that 
thy heart loves me, why does it not force me to itself, since I truly will it? 
Draw me, and I will run after thy drawings, to cast myself into thy fatherly 
arms, to leave them no more for ever and ever. Amen. 


Chapter IV 


OF RAPTURE, AND OF THE FIRST SPECIES OF IT 


An ecstasy is called a rapture inasmuch as God does thereby rapt us, and 
raise us up to himself, and a rapture is termed an ecstasy, because by it we 
go and remain out of, and above, ourselves, to be united to God. And 
although the attractions by which God draws us be admirably pleasing, 
sweet and delicious, yet on account of the force which the divine beauty 
and goodness have to draw unto them the attention and application of the 
Spirit, it seems that it not only raises us but that it ravishes and bears us 
away. As, on the contrary, by reason of the most free consent and ardent 
motion, by which the ravished soul goes out after the divine attractions, she 
seems not only to mount and rise, but also to break out of herself and cast 
herself into the very divinity. Similarly the soul may be ravished out of 
itself by the infamous ecstasy of sensual pleasure, by which however it is 
not raised up, but is degraded below itself. 

But, my dear Theotimus, as to sacred ecstasies, they are of three kinds; 
the one of them belongs to the understanding, another to the affection, and 
the third to action. The one is in splendour, the other in fervour, the third in 
works: the one is made by admiration, the other by devotion, and the third 
by operation. Admiration is caused in us by the meeting with a new truth, 
which we neither knew, nor yet expected to know; and if the new truth we 
meet with be accompanied by beauty and goodness, the admiration which 
proceeds from it is very delicious. So the Queen of Saba finding more true 
wisdom in Solomon than she had imagined, became filled with admiration. 
And the Jews, acknowledging in our Saviour more knowledge than they 
could ever have believed, were taken with a great admiration. When 
therefore it pleases the divine goodness to illuminate our heart with some 
special light, whereby it is raised to an extraordinary and sublime 


contemplation of heavenly mysteries, then, discovering more beauty in 
them than it could have imagined, it falls into admiration. 

Now admiration of things that cause pleasure closely fixes and glues the 
spirit to the thing admired, as well by reason of the excellent beauty which 
it causes to be found therein, as by the novelty of this excellence, the 
understanding being unable to delight itself enough in seeing what it never 
saw before, and what is so agreeable to the view. Sometimes also besides 
this, God imparts to the soul a light not only clear but growing, like the 
daybreak; and then, as those who have found a gold-mine continually break 
more earth, ever to find more of the wished-for metal, so the understanding 
ever buries itself deeper and deeper in the consideration and admiration of 
its divine object: for even as admiration has produced philosophy, and the 
attentive study of natural things, so it has also caused contemplation and 
mystical theology; and as this admiration when it is strong, keeps us out of 
ourselves and above ourselves by a lively attention and application of our 
understanding to heavenly things, it carries us consequently into ecstasy. 


Chapter V 


OF THE SECOND SPECIES OF RAPTURE 


God draws men’s spirits unto him by his sovereign beauty and 
incomprehensible goodness, which two excellences are however but one 
supreme divinity, at once most singularly beautiful and good. Every thing is 
done for the good and for the beautiful, all things look towards them, are 
moved and stayed by them. The good and beautiful are desirable, agreeable, 
and dear to all, for them all things do and will whatsoever they do and will. 
And as for the beautiful, because it draws and recalls all things to itself, the 
Greeks give it a name which signifies recalling.2“” 

In like manner, as to good, its true image is light, especially because light 
collects, reduces and turns all things towards itself, whence the sun is 
named amongst the Greeks from a word™48 which shows that its influence 
causes all things to be drawn together and united, bringing together things 
dispersed; as goodness turns all things unto itself, being not only the 
sovereign unity, but sovereignly unitive, since all things desire it, as their 
principle, their preservation and their last end. So that in conclusion, the 
good and the beautiful is but one and the same thing, because all things 
desire the good and the beautiful. 

This discourse, Theotimus, is almost entirely composed of the words of 
the divine S. Denis the Areopagite; and certainly it is true that the sun, the 
source of corporeal light, is the true image of the good and the beautiful; for 
amongst merely corporeal creatures there is neither goodness nor beauty 
equal to that of the sun. Now the beauty and goodness of the sun consist in 
his light, without which nothing would be beautiful, nothing good, in this 
corporeal world. As beautiful he illuminates all, as good he heats and 
quickens all: insomuch as he is beautiful and bright, he draws unto himself 
all seeing eyes in the world; insomuch as he is good and gives heat, he 


gains unto himself all the appetites and inclinations of the corporeal world. 
For he extracts and draws up the exhalations and vapours, he draws and 
makes rise from their originals plants and living creatures; nor is there any 
production to which the vital heat of this great luminary does not contribute. 
So God, Father of all light, sovereignly good and beautiful, draws our 
understanding by his beauty to contemplate him, and draws our will by his 
goodness to love him. As beautiful, replenishing our understanding with 
delight, he pours his love into our wills; as good, filling our wills with his 
love, he excites our understanding to contemplate him,—love provoking us 
to contemplation, and contemplation to love: whence it follows that 
ecstasies and raptures depend wholly on love, for it is love that carries the 
understanding to contemplation and the will to union: so that, finally, we 
must conclude with the great S. Denis, that divine love is ecstatic, not 
permitting lovers to live to themselves, but to the thing beloved: for which 
cause the admirable Apostle S. Paul, being possessed of this divine love, 
and participating in its ecstatic power, said with divinely inspired mouth: I 
live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.2*2 As a true lover gone out of 
himself into God, he lived now not his own life, but the life of his beloved, 
as being sovereignly to be loved. 

Now this rapture of love happens in the will thus. God touches it with the 
attractions of his sweetness, and then, as the needle touched by the 
loadstone turns and moves towards the pole, forgetful of its insensible 
condition, so the will touched with heavenly love moves forward and 
advances itself towards God, leaving all its earthly inclinations, and by this 
means enters into a rapture, not of knowledge, but of fruition; not of 
admiration but of affection; not of science but of experience; not of sight 
but of taste and relish. It is true, as I have already signified, the 
understanding enters sometimes into admiration, seeing the sacred delight 
which the will takes in her ecstasy, as the will often takes pleasure to 
perceive the understanding in admiration, so that these two faculties 
interchange their ravishments; the view of beauty making us love it, and the 
love thereof making us view it. Rarely is a man warmed by the sunbeams 
without being illuminated, or illuminated without being warmed. Love 
easily makes us admire, and admiration easily makes us love. Still the two 
ecstasies, of the understanding and of the will, are not so essential to one 


another that the one may not very often be without the other; for as 
philosophers have had more knowledge than love of the Creator, so good 
Christians often have more love than knowledge, and consequently 
exceeding knowledge is not always followed by exceeding love, as I have 
remarked elsewhere. Now if the ecstasy of admiration be alone, we are not 
made better by it, according to what he said of it who had been lifted up in 
ecstasy into the third heaven. If I should know, said he, all mysteries, and all 
knowledge,—and have not charity, I am nothing;222 and therefore the evil 
spirit can put into an ecstasy, if we may so say, and ravish the understanding 
by proposing unto it wonders which hold it suspended and elevated above 
its natural forces, and further, by such lights he can give the will some kind 
of vain, soft, tender and imperfect love, by way of sensible complacency, 
satisfaction and consolation. But to give the true ecstasy of the will, 
whereby it is solely and powerfully joined unto the divine goodness, 
appertains only to that sovereign Spirit by whom the charity of God is 


spread abroad in our hearts.22+ 


Chapter VI 


OF THE SIGNS OF GOOD RAPTURE, AND OF THE THIRD 
SPECIES OF THE SAME 


Indeed, Theotimus, there have been many in our age who believed, and 
others with them, that they were very frequently ravished by God in ecstasy, 
and yet in the end it was discovered that all were but diabolical illusions 
and operations. A certain priest in S. Augustine’s time put himself into 
ecstasies whenever he pleased, singing or getting sung certain mournful and 
melancholy airs, and this only to content the curiosity of those who desired 
to view this spectacle. But what is most wonderful is, that his ecstasy went 
so far that he did not feel fire which was applied to him, till after he was 
come to himself; and yet if any one spoke somewhat loudly, and with a 
clear voice, he heard them as if from afar, and he had no respiration. The 
philosophers themselves acknowledged certain species of natural ecstasies, 
caused by a vehement application of the spirit to the consideration of high 
things: wherefore we must not think it strange if the devil, to play the ape, 
to beguile souls, to scandalize the weak, and to transform himself into an 
angel of light, cause raptures in certain souls who are not solidly instructed 
in solid piety. 

To the end, then, that one might discern divine ecstasies from human and 
diabolical, God’s servants have left many teachings: but for my part, it will 
suffice for my purpose to propose to you two marks of the good and holy 
ecstasy. The one is, that sacred ecstasy never so much takes and affects the 
understanding as it does the will, which it moves, warms and fills with a 
powerful affection towards God. So that, if the ecstasy be more beautiful 
than good, more bright than warm, more speculative than affective, it is 
very doubtful, and deserving of suspicion. I do not say that one may not 
have raptures, yea prophetical visions, without charity: for, as I know well 


one may have charity without being ravished, or prophesying, so one may 
also be ravished and may prophesy without having charity: but I affirm that 
he who in his rapture has more light in the understanding to admire God, 
than heat in the will to love him, is to stand upon his guard; for it is to be 
feared that this ecstasy may be false, and may rather puff up the spirit than 
edify it, putting him indeed as Saul, Balaam, and Caiphas, amongst the 
prophets, yet still leaving him amongst the reprobate. 

The second mark of true ecstasy consists in the third species of ecstasy 
which we mentioned above, an ecstasy all holy, all worthy of love, the 
crown of the two others,—the ecstasy of act and life. The entire observance 
of God’s commandments is not within the bounds of human strength, yet is 
it within the stretch of the instinct of the human spirit, as being most 
conformable to natural light and reason: so that living according to God’s 
commandments, we are not therefore outside our natural inclination. Yet 
besides God’s commandments, there are certain heavenly inspirations to the 
effecting of which it is not only requisite that God should raise us above our 
own strength, but also that he should draw us above our natural instincts 
and inclinations, because although these inspirations are not opposite to 
human reason, yet they exceed it, surpass it, and are placed above it, so that 
then we live not only a civil, honest, and Christian life, but a supernatural, 
spiritual, devout and ecstatic life, that is, a life which is in every way 
beyond and above our natural condition. 

Not to steal, not to lie, not to commit impurity, to pray to God, not to 
Swear in vain, to love and honour one’s father, not to kill,—is to live 
according to man’s natural reason: but to forsake all our goods, to love 
poverty, to call her and to consider her a most delightful mistress, to repute 
reproaches, contempts, abjections, persecutions, martyrdoms, as felicities 
and beatitudes, to contain oneself within the terms of a most absolute 
chastity, and in fine to live, amidst the world and in this mortal life, contrary 
to all the opinions and maxims of the world, and against the current of the 
river of this life, by habitual resignations, renunciations, and abnegatioris of 
ourselves;—this is not to live in ourselves, but out of and above ourselves; 
and because no one is able to go out of himself in this manner above 
himself unless the eternal Father draw him, hence it is that this kind of life 
is a perpetual rapture, and a continual ecstasy of action and operation. 


You are dead, said the great Apostle to the Colossians, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God.222 Death’s effect is that the soul no longer lives in its 
body nor in the limits thereof. What then do these words of the Apostle 
mean, Theotimus: you are dead? it is as though he said: you no longer live 
in yourselves nor in the limits of your natural condition; your soul does not 
now live according to herself but above herself. The true nature of the 
phoenix lies in this, that by the help of the sunbeams, she annihilates her 
own life, to have a life more desirable and vigorous, hiding, as it were, her 
life under ashes. Silkworms change their being, and from worms become 
butterflies; bees are born worms, then become nymphs crawling on their 
feet, and at last they become flying bees. We do the same, Theotimus, if we 
are spiritual: for we forsake our natural life to live a more eminent life 
above ourselves, hiding all this new life in God with Jesus Christ, who 
alone sees, knows and bestows it. Our new life is heavenly love, which 
quickens and animates our soul, and this love is wholly hidden in God and 
divine things with Jesus Christ: for since (as the sacred Gospel text says), 
after our Saviour had shown himself for a little to his disciples as he rose up 
to heaven, thither above, he was at length environed with a cloud which 
took him and hid him from their view,—therefore Jesus Christ is hidden in 
heaven in God. Now Jesus Christ is our love, and our love is the life of our 
soul: therefore our life is hidden in God with Jesus Christ; and when Jesus 
Christ, who is our love, and consequently our spiritual life, shall appear, in 
the day of Judgment, we also shall appear with him in glory; that is, Jesus 
Christ our love will glorify us, communicating to us his felicity and 
splendour. 


Chapter VII 


HOW LOVE IS THE LIFE OF THE SOUL, AND 
CONTINUATION OF THE DISCOURSE ON THE ECSTATIC 
LIFE 


The soul is the first act and principle of all the vital movements of man, 
and, as Aristotle expresses it, the principle whereby we live, feel and 
understand: whence it follows, that we know the different kinds of life from 
the difference of movements; so much so, indeed, that animals when 
entirely without movement are entirely without life. Even so, Theotimus, 
love is the first act or principle of our devout or spiritual life, by which we 
live, feel and move: and our spiritual life is such as the movements of our 
love are, and a heart that has no movement nor affection, has no love; as on 
the contrary a heart possessed of love is not without affective movement. 
As soon therefore as we have set our affection upon Jesus Christ, we have 
consequently placed in him our spiritual life. But he is now hidden in God 
in heaven, as God was hidden in him while he was here below. Our life 
therefore is hidden in him, and when he shall appear in glory, our life and 
our love shall likewise appear with him in God. Hence S. Ignatius (Martyr) 
as S. Denis relates, said that his love was crucified, as though he would say: 
my natural and human love, with all the passions that depend on it, is nailed 
to the cross; I have put it to death as a mortal love, which made my heart 
live a mortal life; and as my Saviour was crucified and died according to his 
mortal life, so did I die with him upon the cross according to my natural 
love, which was the mortal life of my soul, to the end that I might rise again 
to the supernatural life of a love which, because it can be exercised in 
heaven, is consequently also immortal. 

When therefore we see a soul that has raptures in prayer, by which she 
goes out from and mounts above herself in God, and yet has no ecstasy in 


her life, that is, leads not a life elevated and united to God, by abnegation of 
worldly concupiscences, by mortification of natural wills and inclinations, 
by an interior sweetness, simplicity, humility, and above all by a continual 
charity;—believe, Theotimus, that all these raptures are exceedingly 
doubtful and dangerous; these are raptures fit to stir up men to admiration, 
but not to sanctify them. For what can it profit the soul to be ravished unto 
God by prayer, while in her life and conversation she is ravished by earthly, 
base and natural affections; to be above herself in prayer and below herself 
in life and operation, to be angelic in meditation and brutish in 
conversation? It is to halt on two sides,222 to swear by the Lord and swear 
by Melchom.2~ In a word it is a true mark that such raptures and ecstasies 
are but operations and deceits of the evil spirit. Blessed are they who live a 
superhuman and ecstatic life, raised above themselves, though they may not 
be ravished above themselves in prayer. There are many saints in heaven 
who were never in ecstasy or rapture of contemplation. For how many 
martyrs and great saints do we see in history never to have had other 
privilege in prayer than that of devotion and fervour. But there was never 
saint who had not the ecstasy and rapture of life and operation, overcoming 
himself and his natural inclinations. 

And who sees not, I pray you, Theotimus, that it is the ecstasy of life and 
operation that the great Apostle principally speaks of when he says: I live 
now, not I, but Christ liveth in me;222 for he himself explains it in other 
terms to the Romans, saying that: Our old man is crucified with him,2°© that 
we are dead to sin with him, and that we are also risen with him to walk in 
newness of life, that we may serve sin no longer. Behold, Theotimus, how 
two men are represented in each of us, and consequently two lives; the one 
of the old man, which is an old life; like, they say, the eagle’s, which having 
grown into old age can but drag its wings along, and is unable to take flight: 
the other is the life of the new man, which also is a new life, like that of the 
eagle, which, being disburdened of its old feathers, now shaken off into the 
sea, takes new ones, and having grown young again, flies in the newness of 
its strength. 

In the first life we live according to the old man, that is, according to the 
failings, weaknesses and infirmities contracted by the sin of our first father, 
Adam; and therefore we live to Adam’s sin, and our life is a mortal life, yea 


death itself. In the second life we live according to the new man, that is, 
according to the graces, favours, ordinances and wills of our Saviour, and 
consequently, we live to salvation and redemption, and this new life is a 
lively, living and life-giving life. But whosoever would attain the new life, 
must make his way by the death of the old, crucifying his flesh with the 
vices and concupiscences24 thereof, burying it under the waters of holy 
baptism or penance: as Naaman drowned and buried in the waters of Jordan 
his leprous and infected old life, to live a new, sound, and spotless life; for 
one might well have said of him, that he was not now the old, leprous, 
corrupt, infected Naaman, but a new, clean, sound, and honourable Naaman, 
because he was dead to leprosy and was living to health and cleanness. 

Now whosoever is raised up again to this new life of our Saviour, neither 
lives to himself, nor for himself, but to his Saviour, in his Saviour, and for 
his Saviour. So you also reckon, says S. Paul, that you are dead to sin but 
alive unto God, in Christ Jesus our Lord.228 


Chapter VIII 


AN ADMIRABLE EXHORTATION OF S. PAUL TO THE 
ECSTATIC AND SUPERHUMAN LIFE 


But finally, methinks S. Paul makes the most forcible, pressing and 
admirable argument that ever was made, to urge us all to the ecstasy and 
rapture of life and operation. Hear, Theotimus, I beseech you; be attentive 
and weigh the force and efficacy of the ardent and heavenly words of this 
Apostle, ravished and transported with the love of his Master. Speaking 
then of himself (and the like is to be said of everyone), the charity, says 
he, of Christ presseth us.222 Yes, Theotimus, nothing so much presses man’s 
heart as love; if a man know that he is beloved, be it by whom it may, he is 
pressed to love in his turn. But if a common man be beloved by a great lord, 
he is much more pressed; and if by a great monarch, how much more yet? 
And now, I pray you, knowing well that Jesus Christ, the true eternal God 
omnipotent, has loved us even to suffering death for us,and the death of the 
cross is not this, O my dear Theotimus, to have our hearts under the 
press, and to feel them strongly pressed, and to feel love pressed out of 
them by violence and constraint, which is so much the more violent by how 
much it is more lovable and beloved! But how does this divine lover press 
us? The charity of Christ presseth us, says his holy Apostle, judging 
this. What means that judging this? It means that our Saviour’s charity 
presses us then especially when we judge, consider, ponder, meditate, and 
attend to, the resolution of this question which faith gives. And what 
resolution? Mark, my good Theotimus, how he proceeds, graving, fixing 
and stamping his conception on our hearts. Judging this, says he; and 
what? That if one died for all, then all were dead, and Jesus Christ died for 
all. It is true, indeed: if one Jesus Christ died for all, all then are dead in the 
person of this only Saviour who died for them, and his death is to be 





imputed unto them, since it was endured for them and in consideration of 
them. 

But what follows from this? Methinks I hear that apostolic mouth, as with 
a peal of thunder startling the ears of our hearts! That follows then, O 
Christians, which Jesus Christ dying for us desired of us. And what did he 
desire of us but that we should be conformed unto him, to the end, says the 
Apostle, that those who live may not now live to themselves, but unto him 
who died for them, and rose again. True God! Theotimus, how powerful a 
consequence is this in the matter of love! Jesus Christ died for us; by his 
death he has given us life; we only live because he died; he died for us, as 
ours, and in us; our life then is no more ours, but his who has purchased it 
for us by his death: we are therefore no more to live to ourselves but to him, 
nor in ourselves but in him, nor for ourselves but for him. A maiden of the 
Isle of Sestos had brought up a young eagle with the care children are wont 
to bestow upon such affairs; the eagle being come to its full growth began 
little by little to fly and to chase birds, according to its natural instinct; then 
getting more strength it seized upon wild beasts, never failing faithfully to 
take home the prey to its dear mistress, as in acknowledgment of the 
bringing up which it had had from her. Now it happened upon a day that 
this young damsel died, while the poor eagle was on the hunt, and her body, 
according to the custom of that time and country, was publicly placed upon 
the funeral pile to be burnt; when even as the flame began to seize upon her 
the eagle came up with strong and eager flight, and, when it beheld this 
unlooked-for and sad spectacle, pierced with grief, it opened its talons, let 
fall its prey, and spread itself upon its poor beloved mistress; and covering 
her with its wings, as it were to defend her from the fire, or for pity’s sake 
to embrace her, it remained there constant and immovable, courageously 
dying and burning with her; the ardour of its affection not giving way to 
flames and ardours of fire, that so it might become the victim and holocaust 
of its brave and prodigious love, as its mistress was of death and fire. 

O Theotimus! To what a high flight this eagle moves us! Our Saviour has 
bred us up from our tender youth, yea he formed us and received us as a 
loving nurse into the arms of his divine Providence, even from the instant of 
our conception. 


Not being yet, thy holy hand did make me; 
Scarce born, into thy arms thy love did take me. 


He made us his own by Baptism, and tenderly nourishes both our soul and 
our body with an incomprehensible love; to purchase us life he suffered 
death, he has fed us with his own flesh and blood. Ah! what remains then, 
my dear Theotimus, what conclusion are we to draw from this, except that 
those who live should live no more to themselves but to him that died for 
them: that is to say, that we should consecrate all the moments of our life to 
the divine love of our Saviour’s death, bringing home to his glory all our 
prey, all our conquests, all our actions, all our thoughts, and all our 
affections. Let us behold him, Theotimus, this heavenly Redeemer, 
extended upon the cross as upon a funeral pile of honour, where he dies of 
love for us, yea of a love more dolorous than death itself, or a death more 
amorous than love itself. Ah! why do we not spiritually cast ourselves upon 
him to die upon the cross with him, who has truly willed to die for love of 
us? I will hold him, should we say, if we had the eagle’s generosity, and will 
never depart from him. I will die with him and burn in the flames of his 
love, one and the same fire shall consume this divine Creator and his poor 
creature. My Jesus is wholly mine, and I am wholly his: I will live and die 
upon his breast, nor life nor death shall ever separate me from him. Thus 
then is made the holy ecstasy of true love, when, we live not according to 
human reason and inclinations, but above them, following the inspirations 
and instincts of the divine Saviour of our souls. 


Chapter IX 


OF THE SUPREME EFFECT OF AFFECTIVE LOVE, WHICH 
IS THE DEATH OF THE LOVERS; AND FIRST, OF SUCH AS 
DIED IN LOVE 


Love is as strong as death.2®° Death separates the soul of him who dies 
from the body, and from all the things of the world; sacred love separates 
the soul of the lover from his body and from all the things of the world: nor 
is there any other difference, saving that death does that in effect, which 
love ordinarily does only in affection. I say ordinarily, Theotimus, because 
holy love is sometimes so violent that it even actually causes a separation 
between the body and the soul; making the lovers die a most happy death, 
better than a hundred lives. 

As it is the special character of the reprobate that they die in sin, so of the 
elect it is, that they die in the love and grace of God. But still this happens 
in different ways. The just man never dies unprovidedly; for to have 
persevered in Christian justice even to the end, is to have well provided for 
death; but he does sometimes die of unexpected or sudden death. For this 
cause the all-wise Church does not make us pray in her Litanies that we 
may simply be delivered from sudden death, but from sudden and 
unprovided death. It is no worse for being sudden, if it be not also 
unprovided. If weak and ordinary souls had seen the fire from heaven fall 
upon the great S. Simeon Stylites’s head and kill him, what would they have 
thought but thoughts of scandal? Yet ought we to have no other thought 
than that this great saint, having most perfectly immolated himself to God 
in his heart, and being already wholly consumed with love, the fire came 
from heaven to perfect the holocaust and entirely consume it; for the Abbot 
Julian, being a day’s journey off, saw his soul ascend to heaven, and 
thereupon caused incense to be offered in thanksgiving to God. The Blessed 


Homobonus of Cremona, on a certain day hearing Mass on his knees with 
extreme devotion, rose not at the Gospel according to custom, whence those 
that were about him, looked at him, and perceived that he was dead. There 
have been in our time men most famous for virtue and learning, found dead, 
some in a confessional, others while hearing a sermon: yea some have been 
seen to fall down dead at their going out of the pulpit, where they had 
preached with great fervour; and all these deaths were sudden, yet not 
unprovided. And how many good people do we see die in apoplexy, in a 
lethargy, and a thousand other ways, very suddenly? And others die in 
delirium and madness, out of the use of reason; and all these, together with 
children who are baptized, die in grace and consequently in the love of God. 
But how could they die in the love of God, since they did not even think of 
God at the time of their departure? 

Learned men, Theotimus, lose not their knowledge while they are asleep; 
otherwise they would be unlearned at their awaking, and have to return to 
school. The like it is in all the habits of prudence, temperance, faith, hope 
and charity; they are ever within the just man’s heart, though they are not 
always in action. While a man sleeps it seems that all his habits sleep with 
him, and when he awakes awake with him; so a just man dying suddenly, 
whether crushed by a house falling upon him, or killed by thunder, or stifled 
by an effusion on the lungs, or dying out of his senses by the violence of a 
burning fever, dies not indeed in the exercise of holy love, yet he dies in the 
habit thereof. Whereupon the wise man says: The just man, if he be 
prevented with death, shall be in rest:2® for to obtain eternal life it suffices 
to die in the state and habit of love and charity. 

Many saints, however, have departed this life not only in charity and with 
the habit of heavenly love, but even in the act and practice thereof. S. 
Augustine died in the exercise of holy contrition, which cannot be without 
love: S. Jerome exhorting his dear children to the love of God, of their 
neighbour, and of virtue: S. Ambrose in a rapture, sweetly discoursing with 
his Saviour, immediately after he had received the holy Sacrament of the 
altar: S. Antony of Padua after he had recited a hymn to the glorious Virgin- 
mother, and while talking joyously with our Saviour: S. Thomas Aquinas 
joining his hands, elevating his eyes towards heaven, raising his voice very 
high, and pronouncing by way of ejaculation with great fervour, these 


words of the Canticles (the last which he had expounded): Come my 
beloved, let us go forth into the field, let us abide in the villages.2®2 All the 
Apostles and almost all the Martyrs died in prayer. The Blessed and 
Venerable Bede having foreknown by revelation the time of his departure, 
went to Vespers (and it was Ascension day), and standing upright, leaning 
only on the elbows of his stall, without any disease at all, ended his life at 
the same instant that he ended his singing of Vespers, as it were directly to 
follow his Master ascending unto heaven, there to enjoy the fair morning of 
eternity, which has no Vesper.2® John Gerson, Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, a man so learned and pious that, as Sixtus Senensis says, one can 
hardly discern whether his learning surpassed his piety, or his piety his 
learning, having expounded the fifty properties of divine love mentioned in 
the Canticle of Canticles, three days afterwards, having a face and heart full 
of life, expired pronouncing and repeating many times, by way of 
ejaculatory prayer, these holy words, drawn out of the same Canticles: O 
God! thy love is strong as death. S. Martin, as everyone knows, died so 
attentive to the exercise of devotion, that more could not be. S. Louis, that 
great king amongst saints, and great saint amongst kings, being struck with 
the plague, never ceased to pray; and then, having received the divine 
Viaticum, spreading out his arms in form of a cross, his eyes fixed upon 
heaven, yielded up the ghost, ardently sighing out these words with a 
perfect confidence of love: I will come into thy house; I will worship 
towards thy holy temple and I will give glory to thy name.© S. Peter 
Celestine, being wholly steeped in cruel afflictions which can scarce be 
described, having reached the end of his days, began to sing, as a sacred 
swan, the last of the psalms, and ended his song and his life with these 
amorous words: Let every spirit praise the Lord. The admirable S. Eusebia, 
surnamed the stranger, died on her knees and in fervent prayer, S. Peter 
Martyr, writing with his finger and in his own blood the confession of the 
faith for which he died, and uttering these words: Lord, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit: and the great Apostle of the Japanese, S. Francis 
Xavier, holding and kissing the image of the crucifix, and repeating at every 
kiss these ejaculations of his soul: “O Jesus! the God of my heart!” 


Chapter X 


OF THOSE WHO DIED BY AND FOR DIVINE LOVE 


All the Martyrs, Theotimus, died for the love of God; for when we say that 
some of them died for the faith, we mean not that they died for a dead faith, 
but for the living faith, that is, quickened by charity. And again the 
confession of faith is not so much an act of the understanding and of faith, 
as an act of the will and of the love of God. And this is why the great S. 
Peter, keeping the faith in his soul on the day of the passion, yet lost charity, 
refusing in words to profess him to be his Master, whom in his heart he 
acknowledged to be such. But there were yet other Martyrs who died 
expressly for charity alone, as our Saviour’s great Precursor, who was 
martyred for fraternal correction; and the glorious princes of the Apostles, 
S. Peter and S. Paul, and particularly S. Paul, died for having reclaimed 
those women to a pious and pure life whom the infamous Nero had led into 
sin. The holy Bishops Stanislaus and Thomas of Canterbury were slain for a 
matter that touched not faith, but charity. In fine a great part of the sacred 
Virgin-martyrs were slain for the zeal they had to preserve their chastity, 
which charity had caused them to dedicate to their heavenly spouse. 

But some sacred lovers so absolutely give themselves over to the 
exercises of divine love, that this holy fire wastes and consumes their life. 
Grief does sometimes so long hinder the afflicted from eating, drinking, or 
Sleeping, that in the end weakened and wasted they die; whence it is 
commonly said that such die of grief: but it is not so indeed; for they die 
through failure of strength, and inanition. Yet since this failure came 
through grief, we must allow that though they died not of grief, they died by 
reason of grief and by grief. So, my dear Theotimus, when the fervour of 
holy love is great, it gives so many assaults to the heart, so often wounds it, 
causes in it so many languors, melts it so habitually, and puts it so 
frequently into ecstasies and raptures, that by this means, the soul, almost 


entirely occupied in God, not being able to afford sufficient assistance to 
nature to effect digestion and nourish itself properly, the animal and vital 
spirits begin little by little to fail, life is shortened, and death takes place. 

O God! Theotimus, how happy this death is! How delightful is this love- 
dart, which, wounding us with the incurable wound of heavenly love, 
makes us for ever pining and sick, with so strong a beating of the heart, that 
at length we must yield to death. How much, do you think, did these sacred 
languors and labours undergone for charity, advance the days of the divine 
lovers S. Catharine of Siena, S. Francis, young Stanislaus Kotska, S. 
Charles, and many hundreds more who died so young? Verily, as for S. 
Francis, from the time that he received the holy stigmata of his master, he 
had such violent and sharp pains, pangs, convulsions and illnesses, that he 
became mere skin and bone, and he seemed rather to be a skeleton, or a 
picture of death, than a man yet living and breathing. 


Chapter XI 


HOW SOME OF THE HEAVENLY LOVERS DIED ALSO OF 
LOVE 


All the elect then, Theotimus, died in the habit of holy love; but further, 
some died even in the exercise of it, others for this love, and others by this 
same love. But what belongs to the sovereign degree of love is, that some 
die of love; and then it is that love not only wounds the soul, so as to make 
her languish, but even pierces her through, delivering its blow right in the 
middle of the heart, and so fatally, that it drives the soul out of the body;— 
which happens thus. The soul, powerfully drawn by the divine sweetness of 
her beloved, to correspond on her side with his sweet attractions, forcibly 
and to the best of her power springs out towards this longed-for beloved 
who attracts her, and, not being able to draw her body after her, rather than 
stay with it in this miserable life, she quits it and gets clear; flying alone, as 
a fair dove, into the delicious bosom of her heavenly spouse. She throws 
herself upon her beloved, and her beloved draws and ravishes her to 
himself. And as the bridegroom leaves father and mother to cleave to his 
dearly beloved, so this chaste bride forsaketh the flesh to unite herself to her 
beloved. Now this is the most violent effect of love in a soul, and one which 
requires first a great offstripping of all such affections as keep the heart 
attached either to the world or to the body, so that as fire, having by little 
and little separated an essence from its mass, and wholly purified it, at 
length brings out the quintessence,—even so holy love having withdrawn 
man’s heart from all humours, inclinations, and passions, as far as may be, 
does at length urge out the soul, to the end that by this death, precious in the 
divine eyes, she may pass to eternal glory. 

The great S. Francis, who in this subject of heavenly love ever returns 
before my eyes, could not possibly escape dying by love, because of the 


manifold and great languors, ecstasies and faintings which his love of God 
gave him; but besides this, God, who had set him forth to the view of the 
whole world as a miracle of love, willed that he should not only die for love 
but also of love. For consider, I beseech you, Theotimus, his death. 
Perceiving himself upon the point of his departure, he caused himself to be 
laid naked upon the ground, where having received as an alms a habit 
which they put on him, he discoursed to his brethren, animating them to the 
love of God and the Church, had our Saviour’s passion read, and then with 
an extreme fervour began Psalm cxli.: I cried to the Lord with my voice; 
with my voice I made supplication to the Lord;and having pronounced these 
last words: Bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise thy name; the just 
wait for me, until thou reward me, he died,—in his forty-fifth year. Who 
sees not, I beseech you, Theotimus, that this seraphical man who had so 
earnestly desired to be martyred and to die for love, died in the end of love, 
as in another place I have described? 

S. Magdalen having for the space of thirty years lived in a cave which is 
yet to be seen in Provence, having seven times each day bad raptures and 
been borne up in the air by angels, as though she went to sing the seven 
canonical hours in their choir; in the end, upon a Sunday, she came to 
Church, where her dear Bishop, S. Maximin, finding her in contemplation, 
her eyes full of tears and her arms stretched out, communicated her, and 
soon afterwards she delivered up her blessed soul, which once again, for 
good and all, went to her Saviour’s feet, to enjoy the better part, which she 
had already made choice of here below. 

S. Basil had contracted a strict friendship with a physician, a Jew by 
nation and religion, with the intention of bringing him to the faith of Jesus 
Christ, which nevertheless he could not effect till such time as, worn out 
with fastings, watchings and labours, being upon the point of dying, he 
inquired of the physician what opinion he had of him, conjuring him to 
speak frankly. The physician did so, and having felt his pulse:—there is no 
further remedy, said he; before the sun sets you will depart this life. But 
what will you say, replied the patient, if to-morrow I shall be alive? I will 
become a Christian, I promise you, said the physician. With this the saint 
prayed to God, and obtained a prolongation of his own temporal life, for the 
good of his physician’s spiritual life, who having seen this miracle was 
converted, and S. Basil rising courageously out of his bed, went to the 


Church and baptized him with all his family, then returning to his chamber 
and to his bed, having entertained himself a good space with our Saviour in 
prayer, he holily exhorted the assistants to serve God with their whole heart, 
and finally, seeing the angels approach, and pronouncing with an extreme 
delight these words: O God I recommend unto thee my soul, and restore it 
into thy hands; he died. But the poor converted physician seeing him thus 
pass away, embracing him, and melting into tears over him:—“O great 
Basil, said he, indeed if thou hadst willed thou wouldst no more have died 
to-day than yesterday.” Who does not see that this death was wholly of 
love? And the Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa of Jesus revealed after her death 
that she died of an impetuous assault of love, which had been so violent that 
nature not being able to support it, the soul had departed towards the 
beloved object of its affections. 


Chapter XII 


MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF THE DEATH OF A 
GENTLEMAN WHO DIED OF LOVE ON MOUNT OLIVET 


Besides what I have said, I have found a history which to sacred lovers is 
none the less credible for being wonderful, since, as the holy Apostle 
says: Charity willinglybelieveh all things;>©° that is, it is not quick to 
believe that any one is lying, and if there are no apparent marks of 
falsehood in things which are told, it makes no difficulty about believing 
them; but above all when they are things which exalt and magnify the love 
of God towards men, or the love of men towards God, for charity, which is 
sovereign queen of the virtues, rejoices in the things which contribute to the 
glory of its empire and domination. And although the account I am about to 
give is not so fully published nor so well witnessed as the greatness of the 
marvel which it contains would require, it does not therefore lose its truth; 
for, as S. Augustine excellently says, miracles, magnificent as they may be, 
are scarcely known in the very place where they are worked; and even when 
they are related by those who have seen them, they are with difficulty 
believed, but they do not therefore cease to be true; and, in matter of 
religion, good souls have more sweetness in believing things in which there 
is more difficulty and admiration. 

Upon a time, then, a very illustrious and virtuous knight went beyond 
seas to Palestine, to visit the holy places in which Our Lord had done the 
works of our redemption; and, properly to begin this holy exercise, before 
everything he worthily confessed and communicated. Then he went first to 
the town of Nazareth, where the angel announced to the most holy Virgin 
the most sacred Incarnation, and where the most adorable conception of the 
Eternal Word took place; and there this good pilgrim set himself to 
contemplate the abyss of the heavenly goodness, which had deigned to take 


human flesh in order to withdraw men from perdition. Thence he passed to 
Bethlehem, to the place of the Nativity, and one could not say how many 
tears there he shed, contemplating those with which the Son of God, little 
infant of the Virgin, had watered that holy stable, kissing and kissing again 
a hundred times that sacred earth, and licking the dust on which the first 
infancy of the divine Babe had been received. From Bethlehem he went to 
Bethabara, and passed as far as the little place of Bethania, when, 
remembering that Our Lord had unclothed himself to be baptized, he also 
unclothed himself, and entering into the Jordan, and bathing in it, and 
drinking of the waters thereof, it seemed to him as if he saw his Saviour 
receiving baptism from the hand of his precursor, and the Holy Ghost 
descending upon him in the form of a dove, with the heavens yet opened, 
while from them seemed to him to come the voice of the Eternal Father, 
saying: This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. From Bethania 
he goes into the desert, and there sees with the eyes of his Spirit the Saviour 
fasting, and fighting and conquering the enemy, then the angels ministering 
to him admirable meats. Thence he goes up to Mount Thabor, where he sees 
the Saviour transfigured, then to Mount Sion, where he seems to see Our 
Lord still on his knees in the supper-room, washing the disciples’ feet, and 
afterwards distributing to them his divine body in the sacred Eucharist. He 
passes the torrent of Cedron, and goes to the Garden of Gethsemani, where 
his heart melts into the tears of a most loving sorrow, while he there 
represents to himself his dear Saviour sweating blood, in that extreme 
agony, which he suffered there, to be soon afterwards bound fast with cords 
and led into Jerusalem; whither he goes also, following everywhere the 
footprints of his beloved, and in imagination sees him dragged hither and 
thither, to Annas, to Caiphas, to Pilate, to Herod, scourged, blindfolded, 
spat upon, crowned with thorns, presented to the people, condemed to 
death, loaded with his cross—which he carries, and while carrying it has the 
pitiful meeting with his mother all steeped in grief, and with the daughters 
of Jerusalem who weep over him. He ascends at last, this devout pilgrim, to 
Mount Calvary, when he sees in spirit the cross laid upon the earth, and our 
Saviour, stript naked, thrown down and nailed hands and feet upon it, most 
cruelly. He contemplates then how they raise the cross and the Crucified 
into the air, and the blood which streams from all parts of this ruined divine 
body. He regards the poor sacred Virgin, quite transpierced with the sword 


of sorrow; then he turns his eyes on the crucified Saviour, whose seven 
words he hears with a matchless love, and at last he sees him dying, then 
dead, then receiving the lance-stroke, and showing by the opening of the 
wound his divine heart, then taken down from the cross and carried to the 
sepulchre, whither he follows him, shedding a sea of tears on the places 
moistened with the blood of his Redeemer. And so he enters into the 
sepulchre and buries his heart by the body of his divine Master; then, rising 
again with him, he goes to Emmaus, and sees all that passes between the 
Lord and the two disciples; and at last returning to Mount Olivet, where the 
mystery of the Ascension took place, and there seeing the last marks and 
vestiges of the feet of the Divine Saviour, prostrate upon them, and kissing 
them a thousand thousand times, with sighs of an infinite love, he began to 
draw up to himself all the forces of his affections, as an archer draws the 
string of his bow when he wishes to shoot his arrow, then rising, his eyes 
and his hands turned to heaven: O Jesus! said he, my sweet Jesus! I know 
no more where to seek and follow thee on earth. Ah! Jesus, Jesus, my love, 
grant then to this heart that it may follow thee and go after thee thither 
above. And with these ardent words, he at the same moment shot his soul 
into heaven, a sacred arrow which as an archer of God he directed into the 
central-white of his most blessed mark. But his companions and servants 
who saw this poor lover fall suddenly thus as if dead, amazed at this 
accident, ran instantly for the doctor, who coming found that he had really 
passed away: and to make a safe judgment on the causes of so unexpected a 
death, he inquires of what temperament, of what manners, and of what 
feelings, the deceased might be; and he learned that he was of a disposition 
very sweet, very amiable, wondrously devout, and most ardent in the love 
of God. Whereupon the doctor said: Without doubt, then, his heart has 
broken with excess and fervour of love. And in order the better to confirm 
his decision, he would have him opened, and found that glorious heart open, 
with this sacred word engraved within it: Jesus my love! Love, then, did in 
this heart the office of death, separating the soul from the body, no other 
cause concurring. And it is S. Bernardine of Siena, a very wise and very 
holy doctor, who makes this relation in the first of his Sermons on the 
Ascension. 

Indeed, another author of nearly the same age, who has concealed his 
name out of humility, but who is worthy to be named, in a book which he 


has entitled: Mirror of Spiritual Persons, relates a history even more 
admirable. For he says that in the parts of Provence there was a nobleman 
entirely devoted to the love of God and to the devotion of the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. Now one day, being extremely afflicted with a 
malady which caused him continual vomitings, the divine communion was 
brought him; and not daring to receive it on account of the danger of casting 
it up again, he begged his pastor to apply it at least to his breast, and with it 
to make the sign of the cross over him. This was done, and in a moment his 
breast, inflamed with holy love, was cleft, and drew into itself the heavenly 
food wherein his beloved was contained, and at the same instant gave up its 
breath. I see in good truth that this history is extraordinary, and would 
deserve a more weighty testimony: yet after the true history of the cleft 
heart of S. Clare of Montefalco, which all the world may see even to this 
day, and that of the stigmata of S. Francis, which is most certain, my soul 
finds nothing hard to be believed amongst the effects of divine love. 


Chapter XIII 


THAT THE MOST SACRED VIRGIN MOTHER OF GOD DIED 
OF LOVE FOR HER SON 


One can hardly well doubt that the great S. Joseph died before the passion 
and death of our Saviour, who otherwise would not have commended his 
mother to S. John. And how can one then imagine that the dear child of his 
heart, his beloved foster-child, did not assist him at the hour of his 
departure? Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. Ah! how 
much sweetness, charity and mercy, did this good foster-father use towards 
our Saviour, when he was born a little child in the world! And who can then 
believe but that, at his departure out of it, this divine child rendered him the 
like a hundred-fold, filling him with heavenly delights? Storks are the true 
representation of the mutual piety of children towards their parents and of 
parents towards their children: for, being birds of passage, they bear their 
old parents with them in their journey, as their parents had borne them 
while they were yet young, on the like occasions. While our Saviour was 
yet a little child, the great S. Joseph his foster-father, and the most glorious 
Virgin his mother, had many times carried him, but especially in their 
journey from Judea to Egypt, and from Egypt to Judea. Ah! who then can 
doubt that this holy father being come to the end of his days, was 
reciprocally carried by his divine foster-child, in the passage from this to 
another life, into Abraham’s bosom, to be translated thence into his own, 
into glory, on the day of his Ascension? A saint who had loved so much in 
his life, could not die but of love; for his heart not being able to love his 
dear Jesus as much as he desired while he continued amongst the 
distractions of this life, and having already performed the duty which was 
required in the childhood of Jesus, what remained but that he should say to 
the eternal Father: O Father, I have finished the work which thou gavest me 


to do:288 and then to the Son, O my child! as thy heavenly Father put thy 
tender body into my hands the day of thy coming into this world, so do I 
render up my soul into thine, this day of my departure out of the world. 
Such, as I conceive, was the death of this great patriarch, a man elected to 
perform the most tender and loving offices that ever were or shall be 
performed to the Son of God, save those that were done by his sacred 
spouse, the true natural mother of the said Son. Now of her it is not possible 
to imagine that she died of any other kind of death than of love, the noblest 
of deaths, and consequently due to the noblest life that ever was amongst 
creatures: a death of which the very angels would desire to die, if die they 
could. If the primitive Christians were said to have but one heart and one 
soul, by reason of their perfect mutual love, if S. Paul lived not in himself, 
but Jesus Christ lived in him, by reason of the close union of his heart to his 
Master’s, whereby his soul was as it were dead in his heart which it 
animated, to live in the heart of the Saviour which it loved,—O true God! 
how much more really had the sacred virgin and her son but one soul, one 
heart and one life, so that this heavenly mother, living, lived not, but her son 
lived in her! ’Twas a mother the most loving and the most beloved that ever 
could be, yea loving and beloved with a love incomparably more eminent 
than that of all the orders of angels and men, as the names of mother-only 
and only-son, are names passing all other names in matter of love. And I 
say mother-only and only-son, because all the other sons of men divide the 
acknowledgment of their production between their father and mother; but in 
this son, as all his human birth depended on his mother alone, who alone 
contributed that which was requisite to the virtue of the Holy Ghost for the 
conception of this heavenly child, so to her alone all the love which sprang 
from that production was due and rendered: wherefore this son and this 
mother were united in a union by so much more excellent, as her name is 
excellent in love above all other names. For which of all the seraphim can 
say to our Saviour: Thou art my true son, and I love thee as my true son? 
And to which of all his creatures did our Saviour ever say: Thou art my true 
mother, and as my true mother I love thee: thou art my true mother, entirely 
mine, and I am thy true son wholly thine? If then a loving servant durst say, 
and did say, that he had no other life than his master’s—Ah! how 
confidently and fervently might this mother exclaim: I have no life but the 


life of my son, my life is wholly in his, and his wholly in mine; for it was 
no longer union but unity of hearts between this mother and this son. 

And if this mother lived her son’s life, she also died her son’s death. The 
phoenix, as report goes, grown very aged, gathers together on the top of a 
mountain a quantity of aromatical wood, upon which, as upon its bed of 
honour, it goes to end its days: for when the sun, being at its highest, pours 
out its hottest beams, this sole bird, to contribute an increase of activity to 
the ardour of the sun, ceases not to beat with its wings upon its bed, till it 
has made it take fire, and burning with it is consumed, and dies in those 
odoriferous flames. In like manner, Theotimus, the virgin-mother, having 
collected in her spirit all the most beloved mysteries of the life and death of 
her son by a most lively and continual memory of them, and withal, ever 
receiving directly the most ardent inspirations which her child, the sun of 
justice, has cast upon human beings in the highest noon of his charity; and 
besides, making on her part also, a perpetual movement of contemplation, 
at length the sacred fire of this divine love consumed her entirely as a 
holocaust of sweetness, so that she died thereof, the soul being wholly 
ravished and transported into the arms of the dilection of her son. O, death, 
amorously life-giving! O, love, vitally death-giving! 

Several sacred lovers were present at the death of the Saviour, amongst 
whom those who had the most love had the most sorrow; for love was then 
all steeped in sorrow, and sorrow in love; and all they who for their Saviour 
were impassioned with love were in love with his passion and sorrow. But 
the sweet Mother, who loved more than all, was more than all transfixed 
with the sword of sorrow. The sorrow of the Son at that time was a piercing 
sword, which passed through the heart of the Mother, because that Mother’s 
heart was glued, joined and united to her Son, with so perfect a union that 
nothing could wound the one without inflicting a lively torture upon the 
other. Now this maternal bosom, being thus wounded with love, not only 
did not seek a cure for its wound, but loved her wound more than all cure, 
dearly keeping the shafts of sorrow she had received, on account of the love 
which had shot them into her heart, and continually desiring to die of them, 
since her Son died of them, who, as say all the Holy Scriptures and all 
Doctors, died amidst the flames of his charity, a perfect holocaust for all the 
sins of the world. 


Chapter XIV 


THAT THE GLORIOUS VIRGIN DIED BY AN EXTREMELY 
SWEET AND TRANQUIL DEATH 


It is said on the one side that Our Lady revealed to S. Mechtilde that the 
malady of which she died was no other thing than an impetuous assault of 
divine love; but S. Bridget and S. John Damascene testify that she died an 
extremely peaceful death: and both statements are true, Theotimus. 

The stars are marvellously beautiful to see, and send forth a fair light; 
but, if you have taken notice, it is by flushes of light, by sparks and flashes, 
that they produce their rays, as if they brought forth light with effort, at 
distinct intervals; whether it is because their feebler light cannot so 
continuously shine with evenness, or because our weak eyes do not allow us 
a constant and firm view of them, on account of the great distance there is 
between them and our eyes. In the same way, generally speaking, the saints 
who died of love felt a great variety of accidents and symptoms of love, 
before it brought them to death; many sudden movement, many assaults, 
many ecstasies, many languors, many agonies; and it seemed that their love 
with many renewed efforts brought forth their blessed death: this happened 
on account of the weakness of their love, not yet absolutely perfect, which 
could not continue its loving with an even fervour. 

But it was quite otherwise with the most holy Virgin. For, as we see the 
lovely dawning of day grow, not at intervals and by shocks, but by a certain 
dilating and continuous brightening, which is almost insensibly perceptible, 
so that we truly see it grow in clearness, but so evenly that no one perceives 
any interruption, separation or discontinuance in its growing;—thus divine 
love grew at each moment in the virginal heart of our glorious Lady, but by 
Sweet, peaceable and continuous growths, without any agitation, or shock, 
or violence. Ah! no, Theotimus, we must not suppose an impetuosity of 


agitation in this celestial love of the maternal heart of the Virgin; for love, 
of itself, is sweet, gracious, peaceful and tranquil. If it sometimes deliver 
assaults, if it give shocks to the spirit, this is because it finds resistance 
there: but when the passages of the soul are opened to it without opposition 
or contradiction, it makes its progress peaceably, with an incomparable 
sweetness. It was so, then, that holy love employed its force in the virginal 
heart of the sacred Mother, without effort of violent impetuosity, because it 
found no resistance or hindrance whatever. For as we see great rivers boil 
and leap, with a mighty roaring, in rough places where the rocks make 
shoals and reefs to oppose and prevent the flowing of the waters, but, on the 
contrary, finding themselves on the plain, sweetly glide and flow without 
effort;—so divine love, finding in human souls some hindrance and 
resistance (as in truth all have in some degree, though differently), does 
violence there, combating bad inclinations, striking the heart, pushing the 
will by divers agitations and various efforts to get room for itself, or at least 
to pass these obstacles. But in the sacred Virgin, everything favoured and 
seconded the course of heavenly love; its progress and increase were 
incomparably greater than in all other creatures, yet a progress infinitely 
sweet, peaceful and tranquil. No, she swooned not away, either with love or 
with compassion, by the cross of her Son, although she then experienced 
the most ardent and painful attack of love that can be imagined: for 
although the attack was extreme, yet, at the same time, it was at once 
equally strong and gentle, mighty and tranquil, active and peaceful, 
consisting in a heat which was sharp but sweet. 

I am not saying, Theotimus, that in the soul of the most holy Virgin there 
were not two portions, and consequently two appetites, one according to the 
spirit and superior reason, the other according to the senses and inferior 
reason, so that she could feel repugnances and contradictions of the one to 
the other appetite, for this burden was felt even by her Son;—but I say that 
in this celestial Mother all the affections were so well ranged and ordered, 
that divine love exercised in her its empire and domination most peaceably, 
without being troubled by the diversity of wills and appetites, or by the 
contradiction of the senses, because neither the repugnances of the natural 
appetite nor the movements of the senses ever went as far as sin, not even 
as far as venial sin; but, on the contrary, all was employed holily and 
faithfully in the service of holy love, for the exercise of the other virtues, 


which, for the most part, cannot be practised save amid difficulties, 
oppositions and contradictions. 

Thorns, according to the vulgar opinion, are not only different from, but 
even contrary to, flowers; and it seems as if things would go better if there 
were none in the world: which has made S. Ambrose think that but for sin 
there would be none. But still, as here they are, the good husbandman 
renders them useful, making from them, about his fields and young trees, 
hedges and enclosures which serve as defence and rampart against cattle. 
So the glorious Virgin, having had a part in all human miseries, saving such 
as directly tend to sin, employed them most profitably for the exercise and 
increase of the holy virtues of fortitude, temperance, justice and prudence, 
poverty, humility, patience and compassion: so that these were so far from 
hindering, that they even assisted and strengthened heavenly love by 
continual exercises and advancements. And, in her, Magdalen is not 
distracted from the attention wherewith she receives from her Saviour the 
impressions of love, by all Martha’s ardour and solicitude. She has made 
choice of her Son’s love, and nothing deprives her of it. 

The loadstone, as every one knows, Theotimus, naturally draws iron unto 
it, by a secret and most wonderful virtue: yet five things there are which 
hinder this operation. 1. A too great distance. 2. A diamond interposed. 3. If 
the iron be greased. 4. If it be rubbed with an onion. 5. If it be too weighty. 
Our heart is made for God, who continually allures it, never ceasing to 
throw into it the baits of his celestial love. But five things hinder the 
operation of his holy attraction. 1. Sin, which puts us at a distance from 
God. 2. Affection to riches. 3. Sensual pleasures. 4. Pride and vanity. 5. 
Self-love together with the multitude of inordinate passions which it brings 
forth, and which are to us an overcharging load which weighs us down. But 
none of these hindrances had place in the glorious Virgin’s heart. 1. She was 
ever preserved from all sin. 2. Ever most poor in spirit. 3. Ever most pure. 
4. Ever most humble. 5. Ever peaceful mistress of all her passions, and 
totally exempt from the rebellion which self-love raises against the love of 
God. And therefore as iron, if clear of all obstacles and freed from its own 
weight, would be powerfully, yet gently and equably, drawn by the 
loadstone, in such sort, however, that the attraction would ever grow more 
active and forcible as they came nearer the one to the other, and the motion 
nearer to its end:—so the most holy Mother, having nothing in her which 


hindered the operation of the divine love of her Son, was united unto him in 
an incomparable union, by gentle ecstasies, without trouble or travail, 
ecstasies in which the sensible powers ceased not to perform their actions, 
without in any way disturbing the union of the spirit, as again the perfect 
application of her spirit did not much divert her senses. So that this Virgin’s 
death was more sweet than could be imagined, her Son sweetly drawing her 
after the odour of his perfumes, and she most lovingly flowing out after 
their sacred sweetness even into the bosom of her Son’s goodness. And 
although this holy soul extremely loved her most holy, most pure, and most 
love-worthy body, yet she forsook it without any pain or resistance; as the 
chaste Judith, though she greatly loved the weeds of penance and 
widowhood yet forsook them and freely put them off, to put on her 
marriage garments when she went to be victorious over Holofernes; or as 
Jonathan did when for the love of David he stripped himself of his 
garments. Love had given at the foot of the cross to this divine Spouse the 
supreme sorrows of death, and therefore it was reasonable that at length 
death should give her the sovereign delights of love. 


Book VIII 


OF THE LOVE OF CONFORMITY, BY WHICH WE UNITE 
OUR WILL TO THE WILL OF GOD, SIGNIFIED UNTO US BY 
HIS COMMANDMENTS, COUNSELS AND INSPIRATIONS 


Chapter I 


OF THE LOVE OF CONFORMITY PROCEEDING FROM 
SACRED COMPLACENCY 


As good ground having received the seed renders it back in its season a 
hundredfold, so the heart which has taken complacency in God cannot 
hinder itself from wishing to offer another complacency to God. No one 
pleases us but we desire to please him. Cool wine cools for a while those 
who drink it, but, as soon as it grows warm within the receiver, it 
reciprocally warms him, and the more heat is given to it, the more it gives 
back. True love is never ungrateful, but strives to please those in whom it 
finds its pleasure; and hence comes that loving conformity, which makes us 
such as those we love. The most devout and most wise King Solomon, 
became idolatrous and foolish when he loved women who were foolish and 
idolatrous, and served as many idols as his wives had. For this cause the 
Scripture terms those men effeminate who passionately love women as 
such, because love metamorphoses them from men into women, in manners 
and humours. 

Now this transformation is made insensibly by complacency, which 
having got entry into our heart brings forth another complacency, to give to 
him of whom we have received it. They say there is a little land animal in 
the Indies, which finds such pleasure with fishes and in the sea, that by 
often swimming with them it becomes a fish, and of an animal of the land 
becomes entirely an animal of the sea. So by often delighting in God we 
become conformed to God, and our will is transformed into that of the 
Divine Majesty, by the complacency which it takes therein. The example of 
those we love has a sweet and unperceived empire and insensible authority 
over us: it is necessary either to imitate or forsake them. He who, drawn by 
the sweetness of perfumes, enters a perfumer’s shop, while receiving the 


pleasure which he takes in the smell of those odours, perfumes himself, and 
going out, communicates to others the pleasure which he has received, 
spreading amongst them the scent of perfumes which he has contracted. 
Our heart, together with the pleasure which it takes in the thing beloved, 
draws unto itself the quality thereof, for delight opens the heart, as sorrow 
closes it, whence the sacred holy Scripture often uses the word, dilate, 
instead of, rejoice. Now the heart being opened by pleasure, the impressions 
of the qualities on which the pleasure depends find easy passage into the 
Spirit; and together with them such others also as are in the same subject, 
though disagreeable to us, creep in amid the throng of pleasures, as he that 
lacked his marriage garment got into the banquet amongst those that were 
adorned with it. So Aristotle’s scholars took pains to stammer like him, and 
Plato’s walked bent-backed in imitation of their master. In fine the pleasure 
which we take in a thing has a certain communicative power which 
produces in the lover’s heart the qualities of the thing which pleases. And 
hence it is that holy complacency transforms us into God whom we love, 
and by how much greater the complacency, by so much the transformation 
is more perfect: thus the saints that loved ardently were speedily and 
perfectly transformed, love transporting and translating the manners and 
disposition of the one heart into the other. 

A strange yet a true thing! Place together two lutes which are in unison, 
that is, of the same sound and accord, and let one of them be played on:— 
the other though not touched will not fail to sound like that which is played 
on, the affinity which is between them, as by a natural love, causing this 
correspondence. We have a repugnance to imitate those we hate even in 
good things, nor would the Lacedemonians follow the good counsel of a 
wicked man, unless some good man pronounced it after him. On the 
contrary, we cannot help conforming ourselves to what we love. In this 
sense, as I think, the great Apostle said that the law was not made for the 
just:2©2 for in truth the just man is not just but insomuch as he has love, and 
if he have love there is no need to press him by the rigour of the law, love 
being the most pressing teacher and solicitor, to urge the heart which it 
possesses to obey the will and the intention of the beloved. Love is a 
magistrate who exercises his authority without noise, without pursuivants or 
sergeants, by that mutual complacency, by which, as we find pleasure in 


God, so also we desire to please him. Love is the abridgment of all 
theology; it made the ignorance of a Paul, an Antony, an Hilarion, a 
Simeon, a Francis, most holily leaned, without books, masters or art. In 
virtue of this love, the spouse may say with assurance. My beloved is 
wholly mine, by the complacency wherewith he pleases and feeds me; and 
I, I am wholly his, by the benevolence wherewith I please and feed him 
again. My heart feeds on the pleasure it takes in him, and his on my taking 
pleasure in him for his own sake. As a holy shepherd he feeds me, his dear 
sheep, amidst the lilies of his perfections, in which I take pleasure; and I, as 
his dear sheep, feed him with the milk of my affections, by which I strive to 
please him. Whosoever truly takes pleasure in God desires faithfully to 
please God, and in order to please him, desires to conform himself to him. 


Chapter IT 


OF THE CONFORMITY OF SUBMISSION WHICH 
PROCEEDS FROM THE LOVE OF BENEVOLENCE 


Complacency then draws into us the traits of the divine perfections 
according as we are capable of receiving them, as the mirror receives the 
sun’s image, not according to the excellence and amplitude of that great and 
admirable luminary, but in proportion to the capacity and measure of its 
glass: so that we thus become conformed to God. 

But besides this the love of benevolence brings us to this holy conformity 
by another way. The love of complacency draws God into our hearts, but 
the love of benevolence casts our hearts into God, and consequently all our 
actions and affections, most lovingly dedicating and consecrating them unto 
him: for benevolence desires to God all the honour, all the glory, and all the 
acknowledgment which it is possible to give him, as a certain exterior good 
which is due to his goodness. 

Now this desire is practised according to the complacency which we take 
in God, as follows. We have had an extreme complacency in perceiving that 
God is sovereignly good, and therefore by the love of benevolence we 
desire that all the loves which we can possibly imagine be employed to love 
this goodness properly. We have taken delight in the sovereign excellency 
of God’s perfection, and thereupon we desire that he be sovereignly loved, 
honoured and adored. We have rejoiced to consider how God is not only the 
first beginning but also the last end, author, preserver, and Lord of all 
things, for which reason we desire that all things be subject to him by a 
sovereign obedience. We see God’s will sovereignly perfect, right, just and 
equitable; and upon this consideration our desire is that it be the rule and 
sovereign law of all things, and that it be observed, kept and obeyed by all 
other wills. 


But note, Theotimus, that I treat not here of the obedience due unto God 
as he is our Lord and Master, our Father and Benefactor, for this kind of 
obedience belongs to the virtue of justice, not to love. No, it is not this I 
speak of at present, for though there were no hell to punish the rebellious, 
nor heaven to reward the good, and though we had no kind of obligation or 
duty to God (be this said by imagination of a thing impossible and scarce 
imaginable), yet would the love of benevolence move us to render all 
obedience and submission to God by election and inclination, yea by a 
sweet violence of love, in consideration of the sovereign goodness, justice 
and rectitude of his divine will. 

Do not we see, Theotimus, that a maiden by a free choice, which 
proceeds from the love of benevolence, subjects herself to her husband, to 
whom otherwise she owed no duty; or that a gentleman submits himself to a 
foreign prince’s command, or, perhaps, gives up his will into the hands of 
the superior of some religious order which he may join? Even so is our 
heart conformed to God’s, when by holy benevolence we throw all our 
affections into the hands of the divine will, to be turned and directed as it 
chooses, to be moulded and formed to its good liking. And in this point 
consists the profoundest obedience of love, which has no need to be spurred 
by menaces or rewards, nor by any law or any commandment; for it 
foreruns all this, submitting itself to God solely for the most perfect 
goodness which is in God, whereby he deserves that all wills should be 
obedient, subject and submissive to him, conforming and uniting 
themselves for ever, in everything, and everywhere, to his divine intentions. 


Chapter III 


HOW WE ARE TO CONFORM OURSELVES TO THAT 
DIVINE WILL, WHICH IS CALLED THE SIGNIFIED WILL 


We sometimes consider God’s will as it is in itself, and finding it all holy 
and all good, we willingly praise, bless and adore it, and sacrifice our own 
and all other creatures’ wills to its obedience, by that divine 
exclamation: Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. At other times we 
consider God’s will in the particular effects of it, as in the events that touch 
us, and accidents that befall us, and finally in the declaration and 
manifestation of his intentions. And although God in reality has but one 
quite single and most simple will, yet we call it by different names, 
according to the variety of the means whereby we know it; by which variety 
also we are, in various ways, obliged to conform ourselves to it. 

Christian doctrine clearly proposes unto us the truths which God wills 
that we should believe, the goods he will have us hope for, the pains he will 
have us dread, what he will have us love, the commandments he will have 
us observe, and the counsels he desires us to follow. And this is called 
God’s signified will, because he has signified and made manifest unto us 
that it is his will and intention that all this should be believed, hoped for, 
feared, loved and practised. 

Now forasmuch as this signified will of God proceeds by way of desire, 
and not by way of absolute will, we have power either to follow it by 
obedience, or by disobedience to resist it; for to this purpose God makes 
three acts of his will: he wills that we should be able to resist, he desires 
that we should not resist, and yet allows us to resist if we please. That we 
have power to resist depends on our natural condition and liberty; that we 
do resist proceeds from our malice; that we do not resist is according to the 
desire of the divine goodness. And therefore when we resist, God 


contributes nothing to our disobedience, but leaving our will in the hands of 
its liberty permits it to make choice of evil; but when we obey, God 
contributes his assistance, his inspiration, and his grace. For permission is 
an action of the will which of itself is barren, sterile and fruitless, and is as 
it were a passive action, which acts not but only permits action; desire on 
the contrary is an active, fruitful, fertile action, which excites, invites and 
urges. Wherefore God, in his desire that we should follow his signified will, 
solicits, exhorts, excites, inspires, aids and succours us, but in permitting us 
to resist he does nothing but simply leave us to our own wills, according to 
our free election, contrary to his desire and intention. And yet this desire is 
a true desire, for how can one more truly express the desire that his friend 
should make good cheer, than by providing a good and excellent banquet, 
as did the king in the Gospel parable, and then, inviting, urging, and in a 
manner compelling him, by prayers, exhortations and pressing messages, to 
come and sit down at the table and eat. In truth, he that should by main 
force open his friend’s mouth, cram meat into his throat, and make him 
swallow it, would not be giving courteous entertainment to his friend, but 
would be using him like a beast, and like a capon that has to be fattened. 
This kind of favour requires to be offered by way of invitation, persuasion, 
and solicitation, not violently and forcibly thrust upon a man, and hence it is 
done by way of desire, not of absolute will. Now it is the same with regard 
to the signified will of God: for in this, God desires with a true desire that 
we should do what he makes known, and to this end he provides us with all 
things necessary, exhorting and urging us to make use of them. In this kind 
of favour one could desire no more, and as the sunbeams cease not to be 
true sunbeams when they are shut out and repulsed by some obstacle, so 
God’s signified will remains the true will of God even if it be resisted, 
though it has not the effects which it would have if it were seconded. 

The conformity then of our heart to the signified will of God consists in 
this, that we will all that the divine goodness signifies unto us to be of his 
intention,—believing according to his doctrine, hoping according to his 
promises, fearing according to his threats, loving and living according to his 
ordinances and admonitions, to which all the protestations which we make 
so often in the holy ceremonies of the Church do tend. For on this account 
we stand while the Gospel is read, as being prepared to obey the holy 
signification of God’s will contained therein; hence we kiss the book at the 


place of the Gospel, in adoration of the sacred word which declares his 
heavenly will. Hence many saints of the old time carried in their bosoms the 
Gospel written, as an epithem of love, as is related of S. Cecily, and S. 
Matthew’s Gospel was actually found upon the heart of the dead S. 
Barnabas, written with his own hand. Wherefore in the ancient councils, in 
the midst of the whole assembly of Bishops, there was erected a high 
throne, and upon it was placed the book of the holy Gospels, which 
represented the person of our Saviour,—King, Doctor, Director, Spirit and 
sole Heart of the Councils, and of the whole Church: so much did they 
reverence the signification of God’s will expressed in that divine book. 
Indeed that great mirror of the pastoral order, S. Charles, Archbishop of 
Milan, never studied the holy Scripture but bareheaded and upon his knees, 
to testify with what respect we are to read and hear the signified will of 
God. 


Chapter IV 


OF THE CONFORMITY OF OUR WILL TO THE WILL WHICH 
GOD HAS TO SAVE US 


God has signified unto us by so many ways and means that his will is that 
we should all be saved, that none can be ignorant of it. To this purpose he 
made us to his own image and likeness by creation, and made himself to our 
image and likeness by his Incarnation; after which he suffered death to 
ransom and save all mankind, which he did with so much love that, as the 
great S. Denis, apostle of France, recounts, he said once to the holy man 
Carpus that he was ready to suffer another Passion to save mankind, and 
that this would be agreeable to him if it could be done without any man’s 
sin. 

And although all are not saved, yet is this will a true will of God’s, who 
works in us according to the condition of his and of our nature. For his 
goodness moves him to liberally communicate unto us the succours of his 
grace in order to bring us to the felicity of his glory, but our nature requires 
that his liberality should leave us at liberty to make use of it to our 
salvation, or to neglect it to our damnation. 

One thing I have asked of the Lord, said the prophet, this will I seek 
after;... . that I may see the delight of the Lord and visit his temple.2®8 But 
what is the delight of the sovereign goodness, save to pour out and 
communicate his perfections? Verily his delights are to be with the children 
of men, and to shower his graces upon them. Nothing is so agreeable and 
delightful to free agents as to do their own will. Our sanctification is the 
will of God, and our salvation his good-pleasure, nor is there any difference 
at all between good-pleasure and delight, nor, consequently, between the 
divine delight and the divine good will: yea the will which God has to do 
man good is called good,2®2 because it is amiable, kind, favourable, 


agreeable, delicious, and as the Greeks, after S. Paul, said; it is a 
true Philanthropy, that is a benevolence or a will entirely loving towards 
men. 

All the celestial temple of the triumphant and of the militant Church 
resounds on every side with the canticles of this sweet love of God towards 
us. And the most sacred body of our Saviour, as a most holy temple of his 
divinity, is all decorated with the marks and tokens of this benevolence. So 
that in visiting the divine temple we behold the loving delights which his 
heart takes in doing us favours. 

Let us then a thousand times a day turn our eyes upon this loving will of 
God, and, making ours melt into it, let us devoutly cry out: O goodness 
infinitely sweet, how amiable is thy will, how desirable are thy favours! 
Thou hast created us for eternal life, and, thy maternal bosom, with its 
sacred swelling breasts of an incomparable love, abounds in the milk of 
mercy, whether it be to pardon sinners or to perfect the just. Ah! why do not 
we then fasten our wills to thine, as children fasten themselves on to their 
mother’s breast, to draw the milk of thy eternal benedictions! 

Theotimus, we are to will our salvation in such sort as God wills it; now 
he wills it by way of desire, and we also must incessantly desire it, 
following his desire. Nor does he will it only, but in effect gives us all 
necessary Means to attain it: we then, in fulfilment of the desire we have to 
be saved, must not only will, but in effect accept all the graces which he has 
provided for us and offers unto us. It is enough to say: I desire to be saved. 
But with regard to the means of salvation, it is not enough to say: I desire 
them;—but we must, with an absolute resolution, will and embrace the 
graces which God presents to us: for our will must correspond with God’s. 
And inasmuch as it gives us the means of salvation, we ought to receive 
them, as we ought to desire salvation in such sort as God desires it for us, 
and because he desires it. 

But it often happens that the means of attaining salvation, considered in 
the gross and in general, are according to our hearts’ liking, but considered 
piecemeal and in particular, are terrifying to us. For have we not seen poor 
S. Peter prepared to undergo in general all kind of torments, yea, death 
itself, to follow his master, and yet, when it came to the deed and 
performance, grow pale, tremble, and, at the word of a simple maid, deny 
his master? Everyone deems himself able to drink our Saviour’s chalice 


with him, but when it is in fact presented to us, we fly, we give up all. 
Things proposed in detail make a more strong impression, and more 
sensibly wound the imagination. And for this reason we have advised in the 
Introduction that after general affections we should descend to particular 
ones in holy prayer.222 David accepted particular afflictions as an 
advancement towards his perfection, when he sang in this wise: O Lord, 
how good it is for me that thou hast humbled me, that I might learn thy 
justifications!2“ So also were the Apostles joyous in their tribulations, 
because they were held worthy to endure ignominy for their Saviour’s 
name. 


Chapter V 


OF THE CONFORMITY OF OUR WILL TO THAT WILL OF 
GOD’S WHICH IS SIGNIFIED TO US BY HIS 
COMMANDMENTS 


The desire which God has to make us observe his commandments is 
extreme, as the whole Scripture witnesses. And how could he better express 
it, than by the great rewards which he proposes to the observers of his law, 
and the awful punishments with which he threatens those who shall violate 
the same! This made David cry out: O Lord, thou hast commanded thy 
Commandments to be kept most diligently.2 

Now the love of complacency, beholding this divine desire, wills to 
please God by observing it; the love of benevolence which submits all to 
God, consequently submits our desires and wills to that will which God has 
signified to us; and hence springs not only the observance, but also the love 
of the commandments, which David extraordinarily extols in Psalm cxviii., 
which he seems only to have composed for this object: O how have I loved 
thy law, O Lord! It is my meditation all the day. .... Therefore have I loved 
thy commandments above gold and the topaz..... How sweet are thy words 
to my palate, more than honey to my mouth.22 

But to stir up in us this holy and salutary love of the commandments, we 
must contemplate their admirable beauty: for, as there are works which are 
bad because they are prohibited, and others which are prohibited because 
they are bad; so there are some that are good, because they are commanded, 
and others that are commanded because they are good and very useful. So 
that all of them are exceeding good and worthy of love, because the 
commandment gives goodness to such as were not otherwise good, and 
gives an increase of goodness to those others which even if not commanded 
would not cease to be good. We do not take good in good part, when it is 


presented by an enemy’s hand. The Lacedemonians would not follow solid 
and wholesome advice coming from a wicked person, till it was repeated to 
them by a good man. On the contrary, a friend’s present is always grateful. 
The sweetest commandments become bitter when they are imposed by a 
tyrannical and cruel heart; and they become most amiable when ordained by 
love. Jacob’s service seemed a royalty unto him, because it proceeded from 
love. O how sweet and how much to be desired is the yoke of the heavenly 
law, established by so amiable a king! 

Many keep the commandments as sick men take medicines, more from 
fear of dying in a state of damnation, than from love of living according to 
our Saviour’s pleasure. But as some persons have an aversion for physic, be 
it never, so agreeable, only because it bears the name of physic, so there are 
some souls who abhor things commanded simply because they are 
commanded: and there was a certain man, ’tis said, who, having lived 
quietly in the great city of Paris for the space of fourscore years without 
ever going out of it, as soon as it was enjoined him by the king that he 
should remain there the rest of his days, went abroad to see the country, 
which in his whole lifetime before he had not desired. 

On the contrary, the loving heart loves the commandments; and the 
harder they are, the more sweet and agreeable it finds them, because it more 
perfectly pleases the beloved, and gives him more honour. It pours forth and 
sings hymns of joy when God teaches it his commandments and 
justifications. And as the pilgrim who merrily sings on his way adds indeed 
the exertion of singing to that of walking, and yet actually, by this increase 
of labour, unwearies himself, and lightens the hardship of the way; even so 
the sacred lover finds such sweetness in the commandments, that nothing so 
much eases and refreshes him, as the gracious load of the precepts of his 
God. Whereupon the holy Psalmist cries out: O Lord, thy justifications, or 
commandments, were the subject of my song in the place of my 
pilgrimage.2“ It is said that mules and horses laden with figs presently fall 
under their burden and lose all their strength: more sweet than figs is the 
law of our Lord, but brutal man who is become as the horse and the mule 
which have no understanding, loses courage and finds not strength to bear 
this dear burden. But as a branch of Agnus Castus keeps the traveller that 
bears it about him from being weary, so the cross, the mortification, the 


yoke, the law of our Saviour, who is the true Chaste Lamb, is a burden 
which unwearies, refreshes and recreates the hearts that love his divine 
Majesty. There is no labour where love is, or if there be any, it is a beloved 
labour. Labour mixed with love is a certain bitter-sweet, more pleasant to 
the palate than a thing purely sweet. 

Thus then does heavenly love conform us to the will of God, and make us 
carefully observe his commandments, as being the absolute desire of his 
divine Majesty whom we will to please. So that this complacency with its 
sweet and amiable violence, foreruns that necessity of obeying which the 
law imposes upon us, converting this necessity into the virtue of love, and 
every difficulty into delight. 


Chapter VI 


OF THE CONFORMITY OF OUR WILL TO THAT WILL OF 
GOD WHICH IS SIGNIFIED UNTO US BY HIS COUNSELS 


A Commandment testifies a most entire and absolute will in him who gives 
it, but counsel only represents a will of desire: a commandment obliges us, 
counsel only invites us; a commandment makes the transgressors thereof 
culpable; counsel only makes such as do not follow it less worthy of praise; 
those who violate commandments deserve damnation, those who neglect 
counsels deserve only to be less glorified. There is a difference between 
commanding and recommending: in commanding we use authority to 
oblige, but in recommending we use friendliness to induce and incite: a 
commandment imposes necessity, counsel and recommendation induce to 
what is of greater utility: commandments correspond to obedience, counsels 
to credence: we follow counsel with intention to please, and 
commandments lest we should displease. And thence it is that the love of 
complacency which obliges us to please the beloved, consequently urges us 
to follow his counsels, and the love of benevolence, which desires that all 
wills and affections should be subjected unto him, causes that we not only 
will what he ordains, but also what he counsels and exhorts to: as the love 
and respect which a good child bears to his father make him resolve to live 
not only according to the commandments which his father imposes, but also 
according to the desires and inclinations which he manifests. 

A counsel is indeed given for the benefit of him who receives it, to the 
end that he may become perfect: If thou wilt be perfect, said our Saviour, go 
sell all that thou hast, give it to the poor, and come, follow me.22 But the 
loving heart does not receive a counsel for its utility, but to conform itself to 
the desire of him who gives the counsel, and to render him the homage due 
to his will. And therefore it receives not counsels but in such sort as God 


desires, nor does God desire that every one should observe all counsels, but 
such only as are suitable, according to the diversity of persons, times, 
occasions, strengths, as charity requires: for she it is who, as queen of all 
the virtues, of all the commandments, of all the counsels, and, in short, of 
all Christian laws and works, gives to all of them their rank, order, season 
and worth. 

If your assistance be truly necessary to your father or mother to enable 
them to live, it is no time then to practise the counsel of retiring into a 
monastery, for charity ordains that you presently put into execution its 
command of honouring, serving, aiding and succouring your father or your 
mother. You are perhaps a prince, by whose posterity the subjects of your 
crown are to be preserved in peace, and assured against tyranny, sedition, 
civil wars: the effecting, therefore, of so great a good, obliges you to beget 
lawful successors in a holy marriage. It is either not to lose chastity, or at 
least to lose it chastely, when for love of charity it is sacrificed to the public 
good. Are you weak and uncertain in your health, and does it require great 
support? Do not then voluntarily undertake actual poverty, for this is 
forbidden you by charity. Charity not only forbids fathers of families to sell 
all and give it to the poor, but also commands them honestly to gather 
together what is requisite for the support and education of wife, children 
and servants: as also it commands kings and princes to lay up treasures, 
which, being acquired by a laudible frugality, and not by tyrannical 
measures, serve as wholesome defences against visible enemies. Does not 
S. Paul counsel such as are married, that, the time of prayer being ended, 
they should return to the well-ordered course of their married life?2 

The counsels are all given for the perfection of the Christian people, but 
not for that of each Christian in particular. There are circumstances which 
make them sometimes impossible, sometimes unprofitable, sometimes 
perilous, sometimes hurtful to some men, which is one of the reasons why 
Our Saviour said of one of the counsels, what he would have to be 
understood of them all: He that can receive it, let him receive it:22 as 
though he had said, according to S. Jerome’s exposition: he that can win 
and bear away the honour of chastity as a prize of renown, let him take it, 
for it is proposed to such as shall run valiantly. Not every one then is able, 
that is, it is not expedient for every one, to observe always all the counsels, 


for as they are granted in favour of charity, so is this the rule and measure 
by which they are put in practice. 

When, therefore, charity so orders, monks and religious are drawn out of 
their cloisters to be made cardinals, prelates, parish-priests, yea sometimes 
they are even joined in matrimony for a kingdom’s repose, as I have already 
said. And if charity make those leave their cloister that bad bound 
themselves thereto by solemn vow,—for better reason, and upon less 
occasion, one may by the authority of the same charity, counsel many to 
live at home, to keep their means, to marry, yea to turn soldiers and go to 
war, which is so perilous a profession. 

Now when charity draws some to poverty and withdraws others from it, 
when she directs some to marriage and others to continence, when she shuts 
one up in a cloister and makes another quit it, she is not bound to give 
account thereof to any one: for she has the plenitude of power in Christian 
laws, as it is written: charity can do all things; she has the perfection of 
prudence, according to that: charity does nothing wrongly22 And if any 
would contest, and demand why she so does, she will boldly make 
answer:The Lord hath need of it.2 All is made for charity, and charity for 
God. All must serve her and she none: no, she serves not her well-beloved, 
whose servant she is not, but his spouse, whom she does not serve, but love: 
for which cause we are to take our orders from her how to exercise 
counsels. To some she will appoint chastity without poverty, to others 
obedience and not chastity, to others fasting but not alms-deeds, to others 
alms-deeds and fasting, to others solitude and not the pastoral charge, to 
others intercourse with men and not solitude. In fine she is a sacred water, 
by which the garden of the church is fertilized, and though she herself have 
no colour that can be called colour, yet the flowers which she makes spring 
have each one its particular colour. She makes Martyrs redder than the rose, 
Virgins whiter than the lily; some she dyes with the fine violet of 
mortification, others with the yellow of marriage-cares, variously 
employing the counsels, for the perfection of the souls who are so happy as 
to live under her conduct. 


Chapter VII 


THAT THE LOVE OF GOD’S WILL SIGNIFIED IN THE 
COMMANDMENTS MOVES US TO THE LOVE OF THE 
COUNSELS 


O Theotimus! how amiable is this Divine will! O how amiable and 
desirable it is! O law all of love and all for love! The Hebrews by the word, 
peace, understand the collection and perfection of all good things, that is, 
happiness: and the Psalmist cries out: Much peace have they that love thy 
law; and to them there is no stumbling-block:=22 as though he would say: O 
Lord! what delights are in the love of thy sacred commandments! The heart 
that is possessed with the love of thy law is possessed of all delicious 
sweetness. Truly that great king whose heart was made according to the 
heart of God, did so relish the perfect excellence of the divine 
commandments, that he seems to be a lover captivated with the beauty of 
this law as with the chaste spouse and queen of his heart; as appears by his 
continual praises thereof. 

When the heavenly spouse would express the infinite sweetness of her 
divine lover’s perfumes: Thy name, says she unto him, is as oil poured 
out:28! as though she said: thou art so excellently perfumed, that thou 
seemest to be all perfume, and thou art more fitly termed ointment and 
perfume, than anointed and perfumed. So the soul that loves God is so 
transformed into the divine will, that it merits rather to be called, God’s 
will, than to be called, obedient and subject to his will. Whence God says 
by Isaias, that he will call the Christian church by a new name, which the 
mouth of the Lord will pronounce, imprint, and engrave, in the hearts of his 
faithful; and then, explaining this name, he says it shall be: My will in 
her:2®2 as though he had said, that among such as are not Christians every 
one has his own will in the midst of his heart, but among the true children 


of our Saviour, every one shall forsake his own will, and shall have only 
one master-will, dominant and universal, which shall animate, govern and 
direct all souls, all hearts and all wills: and the name of honour amongst 
Christians shall be no other than God’s will in them, a will which shall rule 
over all wills, and transform them all into itself; so that the will of 
Christians and the will of Our Lord may be but one single will. This was 
perfectly verified in the primitive Church, when, as says the glorious S. 
Luke: In the multitude of the faithful there was but one heart and one 
soul:283 for he means not there to speak of the heart that keeps alive our 
bodies, nor of the soul which animates hearts with a human life, but he 
speaks of the heart which gives our souls heavenly life, and of the soul that 
animates our hearts with the supernatural life; the one, the singularly one 
heart and soul of true Christians, which is no other thing than the will of 
God. Life, says the Psalmist, is in the will of God,2® not only because our 
temporal life depends on the divine pleasure, but also because our spiritual 
life consists in the execution of it, by which God lives and reigns in us, 
making us live and subsist in him. On the contrary, the wicked from of 
old (that is, always) have broken the yoke of the law of God, and have 
said: I will not serve.282 Wherefore God says that he named 
themtransgressors and rebels from the womb;22° and speaking to the king 
of Tyre, he reproaches him for having set his heart as the heart of 
God:°82 for the spirit of revolt will have its heart to be its own master, and 
its own will to be sovereign like the will of God; it would not have the 
divine will to reign over it, but would be absolute and without any 
dependence. O eternal Lord! suffer not this,—but effect that not my will but 
thine be done. Yes, we are in this world not to do our own will, but the will 
of thy goodness which has placed us here. It was written of thee, O Saviour 
of my soul, that thou didst the will of thy Eternal Father,88 and by the first 
act of the will of thy human soul, at the instant of thy conception, thou didst 
lovingly embrace this law of the divine will, and didst place it in the midst 
of thy heart there to reign and have dominion for ever. Ah! who will give 
my soul the grace of having no will save the will of her God! 

Now when our love is exceeding great towards God’s will, we are not 
content to do only the Divine will which is signified unto us by the 
commandments, but we also put ourselves under the obedience of the 


counsels, which are only given us for a more perfect observing of the 
commandments, to which also they have reference, as S. Thomas says 
excellently well. O how well does he observe the prohibition of unlawful 
pleasures who has even renounced the most just and legitimate delights! 
How far is he from coveting another man’s goods who rejects even such as 
he might holily have kept! How far is he from preferring his own will 
before God’s, who, to do God’s will, submits himself to that of a man! 

David upon a day was in his camp, and the Philistine garrison in 
Bethlehem.2°2 And David longed, and said: Oh! that some man would give 
me a drink of the water out of the cistern that is in Bethlehem, by the 
gate! And behold, he had no sooner said the word than three valiant men set 
out, hand and head lowered, break through the hostile camp, go to the 
cistern of Bethlehem, draw water, and bring it to David, who, seeing the 
hazard which these three knightly men had run to gratify his longing, would 
not drink the water obtained at the peril of their blood and life, but poured it 
out in sacrifice to the eternal God. Ah! mark, I beseech you, Theotimus, 
how great the ardour of these cavaliers in the service and satisfaction of 
their master! They fly, they break through the ranks of their enemies, they 
incur a thousand dangers of destruction, to gratify only one simple desire, 
which their king expresses before them. Our Saviour when he was in this 
world declared his will in some cases by way of commandment, and in 
many others he only signified it by way of desire: for he did highly 
commend chastity, poverty, obedience and perfect resignation, the 
abnegation of one’s own will, widowhood, fasting, continual prayer; and 
what he said of chastity, that he who could win the prize should win it, he 
said sufficiently of all the other counsels. At this desire, the most valiant 
Christians have entered on the race, and overcoming all repugnances, 
concupiscences and difficulties, they have arrived at holy perfection, 
keeping themselves to the strict observance of their King’s desires, and by 
this means bearing away the crown of glory. 

Verily, as witnesses the divine Psalmist, God hears not only the prayers of 
his faithful, but even their very desire and the mere preparation of their 
hearts for prayer;22° so inclined and forward is he to do the will of those 
who love him. And why shall not we then in return be so zealous in 
following God’s holy will, as to do not only what he orders, but also what 


we know he likes and wishes. Noble souls need no other spur to the 


undertaking of a design than to know that their beloved desires it: My 


soul, said one of them, melted when he spoke.224 


Chapter VIII 


THAT THE CONTEMPT OF THE EVANGELICAL COUNSELS 
IS A GREAT SIN 


The words in which our Saviour exhorts us to tend towards and aim at 
perfection, are so forcible and so pressing, that we cannot dissemble the 
obligation we have to undertake to carry out that design. Be holy, says 
he, because I am holy.222 He that is holy, let him be sanctified still; and he 
that is just, let him be justified still.222 Be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.224 For this cause, the great S. Bernard writing to the glorious S. 
Guerin, Abbot of Aulps, whose life and miracles have left so sweet an 
odour in this diocese: “The just man,” says he, “never says it is enough; he 
still hungers and thirsts after justice.” 

Truly, Theotimus, in temporal matters nothing suffices him who is not 
satisfied with what is enough; for what can suffice him to whom sufficiency 
is not sufficient? But in spiritual goods he has not sufficient who is satisfied 
with what is enough, and sufficiency is not sufficient, because true 
sufficiency in divine things consists partly in the desire of affluence. God in 
the beginning commanded the earth to bring forth the green herb, and such 
as may seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind, which has also 
seed in itself.222 

And do we not see by experience, that plants and fruits are not come to 
their full growth and maturity till they bring forth their seeds and pips, 
whence other trees and plants of the same kind spring. Never do our virtues 
come to their full stature and measure, till such time as they beget in us 
desires of progress, which like spiritual seeds serve for the production of 
new degrees of virtue. And, methinks, the earth of our heart is commanded 
to bring forth the plants of virtue, which bear the fruits of good works, 
every one in its kind, and having the seeds of desires and resolutions of ever 


multiplying and advancing in perfection. And the virtue that bears not the 
seed of these desires is not yet come to its growth and maturity. “So then,” 
says S. Bernard to the tepid man, “you do not want to advance in 
perfection? No. Nor yet grow worse? No, truly. What, then—you would 
neither grow better nor worse?—poor man, you would be what cannot be. 
Nothing, indeed, in the world is either stable or constant; but of man it is 
said even more specially that he never remaineth in the same state.“ It is 
necessary then that he either go forward or backward.” 

Now I say not, any more than does S. Bernard, that it is a sin not to 
practise the counsels. No, in truth, Theotimus: for it is the very difference 
between commandments and counsels, that the commandment obliges us 
under pain of sin, and the counsel only invites us without pain of sin. Yet I 
distinctly say that to contemn the aiming after Christian perfection is a great 
sin, and that it is a still greater to contemn the invitation by which our 
Saviour calls us to it; but it is an insupportable impiety to contemn the 
counsels and means which our Saviour points out for the attainment of it. It 
were a heresy to say, that our Saviour had not given us good counsel, and a 
blasphemy to say to God: Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways:222 but it is a horrible irreverence towards him who with so much 
love and sweetness invites us to perfection, to say: I will not be holy or 
perfect, nor have any larger portion of thy benevolence, nor follow the 
counsels which thou givest me to make progress in perfection. 

We may indeed without sin not follow the counsels, on account of the 
affection we may have to other things: as for example, it is lawful for a man 
not to sell what he possesseth to give to the poor, because he has not the 
courage to make so entire a renunciation. It is also lawful to marry, because 
one loves, or because one has not strength of mind necessary to undertake 
the war which must be waged against the flesh. But to profess not to wish to 
follow the counsels, nor any one of them, cannot be done without contempt 
of him who gives them. Not to follow the counsel of virginity, and so to 
marry, is not wrong, but marrying as if putting marriage higher than 
chastity, as heretics do, that is a great contempt either of the counsellor or of 
his counsel. To drink wine against the doctor’s advice when overcome with 
thirst or with a desire to drink, is not precisely to contemn the doctor nor his 
advice: but to say—I will not follow the doctor’s advice—must necessarily 


proceed from some bad opinion one harbours of him. Now as regards men, 
one may often contemn their counsel, without contemning those who give 
it, because to think that a man may have erred is not to contemn him. But to 
reject and contemn God’s counsel, can only spring from an idea that he has 
not counselled us well; which cannot be thought but by a spirit of 
blasphemy, as though God were not wise enough to be able, or good enough 
to will, to give good advice. We may say the same of the counsels of the 
Church, which by reason of the continued assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
who instructs and conducts her in all truth, can never give evil advice. 


Chapter IX 


A CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING DISCOURSE. HOW 
EVERY ONE, WHILE BOUND TO LOVE, IS NOT BOUND TO 
PRACTISE, ALL THE EVANGELICAL COUNSELS, AND YET 
HOW EVERY ONE SHOULD PRACTISE WHAT HE IS ABLE 


Although all the Evangelical Counsels cannot and should not be practised 
by every Christian in particular, yet every one is obliged to love them all, 
because they are all very good. If you have a sick headache, and the smell 
of musk annoys you, will you therefore deny that this smell is good and 
delightsome? If a robe of gold does not suit you, will you say that therefore 
it is worth nothing? Or will you throw a ring into the dirt because it fits not 
your finger? Praise therefore, Theotimus, and dearly love, all the counsels 
that God has given unto men. 

Oh! blessed be the Angel of Great Counsel for ever, together with all the 
counsels he gives and exhortations he makes to men! Ointment and 
perfumes rejoice the heart,says Solomon, and the good counsels of a friend 
are sweet to the soul!222 But of what friend, and of what counsels, do we 
speak? O God! it is of the friend of friends; and his counsels are more 
delightful than honey: our friend is our Saviour, his counsels are to save us. 
Let us rejoice, Theotimus, when we see others undertake to follow those 
counsels, which we either cannot or must not observe; let us pray for them, 
bless, favour and assist them: for charity obliges us not only to love what is 
good for ourselves, but that also which is good for our neighbour. 

We shall sufficiently testify our love for all the counsels, when we 
devoutly observe such as are suitable to our calling. For, as he that believes 
one article of faith because God has revealed it by his Word (announced and 
declared by the Church), cannot disbelieve the others: and as he who 
observes one commandment for the pure love of God is most ready to 


observe the others when occasion offers:—so he that loves and prizes one 
evangelical counsel because it came from God, must necessarily love all the 
others, because they are also from God. Now we may with ease practise 
some of them, though not all of them together; for God has given many, in 
order that every one may observe some of them, and not a day passes 
without our having some opportunity of doing so. 

If charity require that to assist your father or mother you must live with 
them, preserve at the same time the love and affection for your seclusion; 
do not keep your heart in your father’s house more than is required for 
doing what charity orders to be done there. Is it inexpedient for you, on 
account of your rank, to preserve perfect chastity? Keep it at least, as much 
as you may without violating charity. Let him who cannot do all, at least do 
some part. You are not obliged to seek out him who has offended you, for it 
is his place to return to himself, and to come to you to give you satisfaction, 
since he began the injury and outrage: yet go, Theotimus, follow our 
Saviour’s counsel, prevent him in good, render him good for evil, cast upon 
his head and heart the burning coals of signs of charity, that may wholly 
inflame him and force him to a reconciliation. You are not bound by rigour 
of law to give alms to all the poor you meet, but only to such as are in very 
great need of them: yet do not therefore cease to give willingly, according to 
our Saviour’s counsel, to every poor person you find, so far as your 
condition and your real necessities may allow. You have no obligation to 
make any vow at all, yet make some, such as shall be judged fit by your 
ghostly father for your advancement in Divine love. You have liberty to use 
wine within the limits of propriety; yet following S. Paul’s counsel to 
Timothy, take only so much as is requisite for your stomach’s sake. 

In counsels there are various degrees of perfection. To lend to such poor 
people as are not in extreme want is the first degree of the counsel of alms- 
deeds; to give it them is a degree higher; higher still to give all; but the 
highest is to give oneself, dedicating our person to their service. Hospitality 
except in extreme necessity is a counsel. To entertain strangers is the first 
degree of it; but to stay by the wayside to invite them as Abraham did, is a 
degree higher; and yet higher than that is it to live in places of danger, in 
order to rescue, help and wait upon travellers: in this excelled that great S. 
Bernard of Menthon, a native of this diocese, who, being a scion of a most 
noble house, did for many years inhabit the precipices and peaks of our 


Alps, and there got together many associates to wait for, lodge and rescue, 
and to deliver from the danger of the storm, travellers and passers-by who 
would often perish amidst the tempests, snow and colds, were it not for the 
hospices which this great friend of God erected and founded upon the two 
mountains, which, taking their names from him, are called the Great S. 
Bernard, in the diocese of Sion, and the Little S. Bernard, in the diocese of 
Tarentaise. To visit the sick who are not in extreme necessity is a laudable 
charity, to serve them is yet better, but to consecrate a man’s self to their 
service is the excellence of that counsel: this, by their institute, the Clerks of 
the Visitation of the Sick exercise; as do many ladies in various places; in 
imitation of the great S. Samson, a gentleman and physician of Rome, who 
at Constantinople, where he was made priest, with a wonderful charity 
devoted himself to the service of the sick in a hospital which he began 
there, and which the Emperor Justinian erected and finished: and in 
imitation of SS. Catharine of Siena and of Genoa, S. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and the glorious friends of God S. Francis and the Blessed (S.) Ignatius of 
Loyola, who in the beginning of their Orders performed this exercise with 
an incomparable fervour and spiritual profit. 

Virtues have then a certain sphere of perfection, and commonly we are 
not obliged to practise them to the height of their excellence. It is sufficient 
to go so far in the practice of them as really to enter upon them. But to go 
farther, and to advance in perfection, is a counsel, as the acts of heroic 
virtues are not ordinarily commanded, but counselled only. And if upon 
some occasion we find ourselves obliged to exercise them, it is by reason of 
some rare and extraordinary occurrence, which makes them necessary for 
the preservation of God’s grace. The blessed door-keeper of the prison of 
Sebaste, seeing one of the forty who were then martyred lose courage and 
the crown of martyrdom, took his place without being apprehended, and 
thus made up the forty of those glorious and triumphant soldiers of Our 
Lord. S. Adauctus seeing S. Felix led to martyrdom,—I, quoth he (no one 
urging him), I also am as much a Christian as he, worshipping the same 
Saviour; and with that, kissing S. Felix, he walked with him to martyrdom 
and was beheaded. Thousands of the ancient martyrs did the like, and 
having it equally in their power to avoid or undergo martyrdom without sin, 
they chose rather generously to undergo it than lawfully to avoid it. In 
these, martyrdom was an heroic act of the fortitude and constancy which a 


holy excess of love gave them. But when it is necessary to endure 
martyrdom or else to renounce the faith, of martyrdom does not cease to be 
martyrdom, and an excellent act love and valour, yet do I scarcely think it is 
to be termed an heroic act, not being chosen by any excess of love but by 
force of the law which in that case commands it. Now in the practice of the 
heroic acts of virtue consists the perfect imitation of our Saviour, who, as 
the great S. Thomas says, had all the virtues in an heroic degree from the 
first instant of his conception; yea I would willingly say more than heroic, 
since he was not simply more than man but infinitely more than man, that 
is, true God. 


Chapter X 


HOW WE ARE TO CONFORM OURSELVES TO GOD’S WILL 
SIGNIFIED UNTO US BY INSPIRATIONS, AND FIRST, OF 
THE VARIETY OF THE MEANS BY WHICH GOD INSPIRES 
US 


The rays of the sun enlighten while heating and heat while enlightening. 
Inspiration is a heavenly ray which brings into our hearts a light full of heat, 
by which it makes us see the good and inflames us with a desire to pursue 
it. All that lives upon the face of the earth is dulled by the cold of winter, 
but, upon the return of the vital heat of spring, it all takes up its movement 
again. The animals run more swiftly, birds fly more quickly and sing more 
merrily, and plants put forth their leaves and flowers most gladsomely. 
Without inspiration our souls would lead an idle, sluggish and fruitless life, 
but on receiving the divine rays of inspiration we are sensible of a light 
mingled with a quickening heat, which illuminates our understanding, and 
which excites and animates our will, giving it the strength to will and effect 
the good which is necessary for eternal salvation. God having formed man’s 
body of the slime of the earth, as Moses says, breathed into his face the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul, that is, a soul which gave life, 
motion and operation to the body; and the same eternal God breathes and 
infuses into our souls the inspirations of the supernatural life, to the end 
that, as says the great Apostle, they may become a quickening spirit,222 that 
is, a spirit which makes us live, move, feel, and work according to the 
movements of grace, so that he who gave us being gives us also operation. 
The breath of man warms the things it enters into; witness the child of the 
Sunamitess,2° to whose mouth the prophet Eliseus having laid his, and 
breathed upon him, his flesh grew warm; and experience makes it evident. 
But with regard to the breath of God, it not only warms, but also gives a 


perfect light, his Spirit being an infinite light, whose vital breath is called 
inspiration, because by it the divine goodness breathes upon us and inspires 
us with the desires and intentions of his heart. 

Now it uses countless means of inspiring. S. Antony, S. Francis, S. 
Anselm, and a thousand others, had frequent inspirations by the sight of 
creatures. The ordinary means is preaching, but sometimes those whom the 
word does not help are taught by tribulation, according to that of the 
Prophet: And vexation alone shall make you understand what you 
hear:®24 that is, such as by hearing the heavenly menaces against the 
wicked do not amend, shall be taught the truth by the event and effects, and 
feeling affliction shall become wise. S. Mary of Egypt was inspired by the 
sight of a picture of Our Lady; S. Anthony, by hearing the Gospel read at 
Mass; S. Augustine, by hearing the history of S. Anthony’s life; the Duke of 
Gandia (S. Francis Borgia), by looking upon the dead empress; S. 
Pachomius, by seeing an example of charity; the Blessed (S.) Ignatius of 
Loyola, by reading the lives of the Saints; S. Cyprian (not the great Bishop 
of Carthage but a layman, yet a glorious martyr) was moved by hearing the 
devil confess his impotence against those that trust in God. When I was a 
youth at Paris, two scholars, one of whom was a heretic, passing the night 
in the Faubourg S. Jacques in debauchery, heard the Carthusians ring to 
Matins, and the heretic asking the other why they rang, he described to him 
with what devotion they celebrated the Divine office in that holy 
monastery: O God, quoth he, how different is the practice of those religious 
from ours! They perform the office of angels, and we that of brute beasts: 
and desiring the day after to see by experience what he had learnt by his 
companion’s relation, he found the fathers in their stalls, standing like a row 
of marble statues in their niches, motionless except for the chanting of the 
Psalms, which they performed with a truly angelic attention and devotion, 
according to the custom of this holy Order; so that this poor youth, wholly 
ravished with admiration, was taken with the exceeding consolation which 
he found in seeing God so well worshipped amongst Catholics, and 
resolved, what afterwards he effected, to put himself into the bosom of the 
Church, the true and only spouse of him who had visited him with his 
inspiration, in the infamous litter of abomination in which he had been. 


Oh how happy are they who keep their hearts open to holy inspirations! 
For these are never wanting to any, in so far as they are necessary for living 
well and devoutly, according to each one’s condition of life, or for fulfilling 
holily the duties of his profession. For as God, by the ministry of nature, 
furnishes every animal with the instincts which are necessary for its 
preservation and the exercise of its natural powers, so if we resist not God’s 
grace, he bestows on every one of us the inspirations necessary to live, to 
work, and to preserve our spiritual life. O Lord, said the faithful Eliezer, the 
God of my master, Abraham, meet me to-day, I beseech thee, and shew 
kindness to my master, Abraham! Behold, I stand nigh the spring of water, 
and the daughters of the inhabitants of this city will come out to draw 
water: now, therefore, the maid to whom I shall say: let down thy pitcher 
that I may drink: and she shall answer, drink, and I will give thy camels 
drink also: let it be the same whom thou hast provided for thy servant 
Isaac.©°2 Theotimus Eliezer does not express any desire of water except for 
himself, but the fair Rebecca, obeying the inspiration which God and her 
kindness gave her, offers withal to water his camels; whence she became 
holy Isaac’s wife, daughter-in-law to the great Abraham, and a grandmother 
to our Saviour. Truly, the souls which are not contented with doing what the 
heavenly beloved requires at their hands by his commandments and 
counsels, but also promptly comply with sacred inspirations, are they whom 
the Eternal Father has destined to be the spouses of his well-beloved son. 
And, as regards Eliezer, since he cannot otherwise distinguish amongst the 
daughters of Haran (the town of Nachor) which of them was destined for 
his master’s son, God reveals it unto him by inspiration. When we are at a 
loss, and human help fails us in our perplexities, God then inspires us, nor 
will he permit us to err, as long as we are humbly obedient. But I will say 
no more of these necessary inspirations, having often spoken of them in this 
work, as also in the Introduction to the Devout Life. 


Chapter XI 


OF THE UNION OF OUR WILL WITH GOD’S IN THE 
INSPIRATIONS WHICH ARE GIVEN FOR THE 
EXTRAORDINARY PRACTICE OF VIRTUES; AND OF 
PERSEVERANCE IN ONE’S VOCATION, THE FIRST MARK 
OF INSPIRATION 


There are certain inspirations which tend only to an extraordinary 
perfection of the ordinary exercises of the Christian life. Charity towards 
the sick poor is an ordinary exercise of true Christians; but an ordinary 
exercise which was practised by S. Francis and S. Catharine with an 
extraordinary perfection, when they licked and sucked the ulcers of the 
leprous and the cancerous; and by the glorious S. Louis, when bare-head 
and upon his knees he served the sick;—at which a Cistercian abbot was 
lost in admiration, seeing him in this posture handle and dress the horrible 
and cancerous sores of a poor wretch. And it was also a very extraordinary 
exercise of this holy monarch to serve the most abject and vile of the poor 
at his table, and to eat their leavings. S. Jerome entertaining in his hospital 
at Bethlehem the pilgrims of Europe who fled from the persecution of the 
Goths, did not only wash their feet, but descended even so low as to wash 
and rub the legs of their camels, imitating Rebecca whom we just 
mentioned, who not only drew water for Eliezer, but for his camels also. S. 
Francis was not only extreme in the practice of poverty, as is known to all, 
but was equally so in the practice of simplicity. He redeemed a lamb which 
he feared was going to be slaughtered, because it represented our Saviour. 
He showed respect to almost all creatures, contemplating in them their 
Creator, by an unusual yet most wise simplicity. Sometimes he would busy 
himself with removing worms from the road, lest passers by should trample 
them under their feet, remembering that our Saviour had compared himself 


to the worm. He called creatures his brothers and sisters, by a certain 
admirable consideration which love suggested unto him. S. Alexius, a 
gentleman of very noble descent, practised in an excellent manner the 
abjection of himself, living unknown for the space of seventeen years in his 
father’s house at Rome as a poor pilgrim. All these inspirations were for 
ordinary exercises, practised, however, with extraordinary perfection. Now, 
in this kind of inspiration we are to observe the rules which we gave for 
desires in our Introduction.£°2 We must not strive to practise many exercises 
at once, and upon a sudden, for the enemy often tries to make us undertake 
and begin many designs, to the end that overwhelmed with the multiplicity 
of business we may accomplish nothing, but leave all unfinished: yea, 
sometimes he suggests the desire of undertaking some excellent work 
which he foresees we shall not accomplish, in order to turn us from 
prosecuting a work less excellent which we should have performed; for he 
cares not how many purposes, plans and beginnings be made, so long as 
nothing is done. He will not hinder the bringing forth of male children, any 
more than Pharao did, provided that before they grow they are slain. On the 
contrary, says the great S. Jerome, amongst Christians it is not so much the 
beginning as the end that is regarded. We must not swallow so much food 
as to be unable to digest what we take. The deceiving spirit makes us stay in 
beginnings, and content ourselves with the flowery spring-time, but the 
Divine Spirit makes us regard beginnings only in order to attain the end, 
and only makes us rejoice in the flowers of spring in the expectation of 
enjoying the ripe fruits of summer and autumn. 

The great S. Thomas is of opinion that it is not expedient to consult and 
deliberate much concerning an inclination to enter a good and well- 
regulated religious Order; for the religious life being counselled by our 
Saviour in the Gospel, what need is there of many consultations? It is 
sufficient to make one good one, with a few persons who are thoroughly 
prudent and capable in such an affair, and who can assist us to make a 
speedy and solid resolution; but as soon as we have once deliberated and 
resolved, whether in this matter or in any other that appertains to God’s 
service, we must be constant and immovable, not permitting ourselves to be 
shaken by any appearances of a greater good: for very often, says the 
glorious S. Bernard, the devil deludes us, and to draw us from the effecting 


of one good he proposes unto us some other good, that seems better; and 
after we have started this, he, in order to divert us from effecting it, presents 
a third, ready to let us make plenty of beginnings if only we do not make an 
end. We should not even go from one Order to another without very 
weighty motives, says S. Thomas, following the Abbot Nestorius cited by 
Cassian. 

I borrow from the great S. Anselm (writing to Lanzo) a beautiful 
similitude. As a plant often transplanted can never take root, nor, 
consequently, come to perfection and return the expected fruit; so the soul 
that transplants her heart from design to design cannot do well, nor come to 
the true growth of her perfection, since perfection does not consist in 
beginnings but in accomplishments. The sacred living creatures of 
Ezechiel went whither the impulse of the spirit was to go, and they turned 
not when they went, and every one of them went straight forward:®°4 we are 
to go whither the inspiration moves us, not turning about, nor returning 
back, but tending thither, whither God has turned our face, without 
changing our gaze. He that is in a good way, let him step out and get on. It 
happens sometimes that we forsake the good to seek the better, and that 
having forsaken the one we find not the other: better is the possession of a 
small treasure found, than the expectation of a greater which is to find. The 
inspiration which moves us to quit a real good which we enjoy in order to 
gain a better in the future, is to be suspected. A young Portuguese, called 
Francis Bassus, was admirable, not only in divine eloquence but also in the 
practice of virtue, under the discipline of the Blessed (S.) Philip Neri in the 
Congregation of the Oratory at Rome. Now he persuaded himself that he 
was inspired to leave this holy society, to place himself in an Order, strictly 
so called, and at last he resolved to do so. But the B. Philip, assisting at his 
reception into the Order of S. Dominic, wept bitterly; whereupon being 
asked by Francis Marie Tauruse, afterwards Archbishop of Siena and 
Cardinal, why he shed tears: I deplore, said he, the loss of so many virtues. 
And in fact this young man, who was so excellently good and devout in the 
Congregation, after he became a religious was so inconstant and fickle, that 
agitated with various desires of novelties and changes, he gave afterwards 
great and grievous scandal. 


If the fowler go straight to the partridge’s nest, she will show herself, and 
counterfeit weakness and lameness, and, raising herself up as though she 
would take a great flight, will immediately tumble down, as if she were able 
to do no more, in order that the fowler being busied in looking after her, and 
expecting easily to take her, may not light on her little ones in the nest; but 
when he has pursued her a while, and fancies he has her, she rises into the 
air and escapes. So our enemy, seeing a man by God’s inspiration undertake 
a profession and manner of life fitted for his advancement in heavenly love, 
persuades him to enter into some other way, more perfect in appearance; but 
having put him out of his first way, he makes him by little and little 
apprehend the second way impossible, proposing a third; that so keeping 
him occupied in the continual inquiry for various and new means of 
perfecting himself, he may hinder him from making use of any, and 
consequently from attaining the end he seeks, which is perfection. Young 
hounds leave the pack at every new scent, and make after the fresh quarry; 
the old and well-scented hounds never change, but keep the scent they are 
on. Let every one then, having once found out God’s holy will touching his 
vocation, keep to it holily and lovingly, practising therein its proper 
exercises, according to the order of discretion and with the zeal of 
perfection. 


Chapter XII 


OF THE UNION OF MAN’S WILL WITH GOD’S IN THOSE 

INSPIRATIONS WHICH ARE CONTRARY TO ORDINARY 

LAWS; AND OF PEACE AND TRANQUILLITY OF HEART, 
SECOND MARK OF INSPIRATION 


Thus then, Theotimus, we are to behave ourselves in those inspirations 
which are only extraordinary in the sense that they move us to practise 
ordinary Christian exercises with an extraordinary fervour and perfection. 
But there are other inspirations which are called extraordinary, not only 
because they make the soul pass the bounds of ordinary actions, but also 
because they move it to actions contrary to the common laws, rules and 
customs of the most holy Church and therefore are more admirable than 
imitable. The holy maiden named by historians Eusebia the Stranger, left 
Rome, her native city, with two other maidens, and taking male attire 
embarked on a sea-voyage, went to Alexandria, and thence to the Isle of 
Cos; there, finding herself safe, she put on again her woman’s dress, and 
again taking ship went into Caria to the town of Mylassa, whither the great 
Paul, who had found her in Cos and had taken her under his spiritual 
direction, led her, and where afterwards being made Bishop, he so holily 
directed her that she established a monastery and dedicated herself to serve 
the Church in the office of deaconess (as in those days it was called), with 
such fervour of charity that in the end she died a Saint, and by a number of 
miracles which God did by her relics and intercession, was recognized as 
such. To put on the attire belonging to the other sex, and thus disguised to 
expose oneself to a journey with men, does not only pass the ordinary rules 
of Christian modesty, but is even contrary to them. A certain young man, 
having given his mother a kick, touched with a lively repentance, confessed 
it to S. Anthony of Padua; who, to imprint the horror of his sin more deeply 


in his heart, said to him, amongst other things: My child, the foot which was 
the instrument of your wickedness would deserve to be cut off for so great a 
trespass; which the youth took in such good earnest, that having returned 
home to his mother, transported with the feeling of contrition, he cut off his 
foot. The words of the Saint would not have had such force, according to 
their ordinary meaning, unless God had added his inspiration thereunto; but 
it was so extraordinary an inspiration that it must rather have been 
considered a temptation, if the miraculous restoration of his foot, effected 
by the Saint’s benediction, had not warranted it. S. Paul the first hermit, S. 
Anthony, S. Mary of Egypt, did not bury themselves in those vast 
wildernesses—deprived of hearing Mass, of Communion, of Confession, 
and deprived, young as they were, of all direction and assistance,—without 
a strong inspiration. The great Simeon Stylites led a life that never mortal 
creature would have dreamt of or undertaken without heavenly instinct and 
assistance. S. John, bishop, surnamed the Silent, forsaking his diocese 
without the knowledge of any of his clergy, passed the rest of his days in the 
Monastery of Laura, nor was there afterwards any news heard of him. Was 
not this contrary to the rule of keeping holy residence? And the great S. 
Paulinus, who sold himself to ransom a poor widow’s son, how could he do 
it according to ordinary laws, since he was not his own, but, by his 
episcopal consecration, belonged to the Church and his people? Those 
virgins and married women who, being pursued for their beauty, with 
voluntary wounds disfigured their faces, that under the mask of a holy 
deformity they might preserve their chastity, did they not do a thing, 
apparently, forbidden? 

Now one of the best marks of the goodness of all inspirations in general, 
and particularly of extraordinary ones, is the peace and tranquillity of the 
heart that receives them: for though indeed the Holy Ghost is violent, yet 
his violence is gentle, sweet and peaceful. He comes as a mighty 
wind, and as a heavenly thunder, but he does not overthrow the Apostles, 
he troubles them not; the fear which they had in hearing the sound was of 
no continuance, but was immediately followed by a sweet assurance. That 
is why this fire sits upon each of them, taking and causing a sacred repose; 
and as our Saviour is called a peaceful or pacific Solomon, so is his spouse 
called Sulamitess, calm and daughter of peace: and the voice, that is, the 


inspiration, of the bridegroom does not in any sort disquiet or trouble her, 
but draws her so sweetly that he makes her soul deliciously melt and, as it 
were, flow out into him: My soul, says she, melted when my beloved 
spoke:®28 and though she be warlike and martial, yet is she withal so 
peaceable, that amidst armies and battles she maintains the concord of an 
unequalled melody. What shalt thou see, saith she, in the Sulamitess but the 
choirs of armies ?®24 Her armies are choirs, that is, harmonies of singers; 
and her choirs are armies, because the weapons of the Church and of the 
devout soul, are only prayers, hymns, canticles and psalms. Thus it is that 
those servants of God who had the highest and sublimest inspirations were 
the most mild and peaceable men in the world, as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob: 
Moses is styledthe meekest of men; David is lauded for his mildness. On the 
contrary, the evil spirit is turbulent, rough, disturbing; and those who follow 
infernal suggestions, taking them to be heavenly inspirations, are as a rule 
easily known, because they are unquiet, headstrong, haughty, ready to 
undertake or meddle with all affairs, men who under the cloak of zeal turn 
everything upside down, censure every one, chide every one, find fault with 
everything; they are persons who will not be directed, will not give in to 
any one, will bear nothing, but gratify the passions of self-love under the 
name of jealousy for God’s honour. 


Chapter XIII 


THIRD MARK OF INSPIRATION, WHICH IS HOLY 
OBEDIENCE TO THE CHURCH AND SUPERIORS 


To peace and sweetness of heart is inseparably joined most holy humility. 
But I do not term humility, that ceremonious profusion of words, gestures, 
and kissings of the ground, obeisances, inclinations,—when they are made, 
as often happens, without any inward sense of our own abjection and of just 
esteem of our neighbour: for all this is but a vain occupation of weak brains, 
and is rather to be termed a phantom of humility, than humility. 

I speak of a noble, real, productive and solid humility, which makes us 
supple to correction, pliable and prompt to obedience. While the 
incomparable Simeon Stylites was yet a novice at Teleda, he made himself 
indocile to the advice of his superiors, who wished to hinder him from 
practising so many strange austerities, which he did with an inordinate 
cruelty to himself; so that at length he was on this account turned out of the 
monastery, as being too little capable of the mortification of the heart, and 
too much addicted to that of the body. But having entered into himself and 
become more devout, and more prudent in the spiritual life, he behaved 
quite differently, as he showed in the following action. When the hermits 
who were dispersed through the deserts near Antioch knew the 
extraordinary life which he led upon the pillar, in which he seemed to be 
either an earthly angel or a heavenly man, they despatched a messenger 
whom they ordered to speak thus to him from them: Why dost thou, 
Simeon, leaving the highway trodden by so many great and holy 
predecessors, follow another, unknown of men, and so different from all 
that has been seen or heard to this day? Simeon, quit this pillar, and come 
amongst other men to live, after the manner of life and way of serving God 
used by the good Fathers who have gone before us. In case Simeon, 


yielding to their advice and giving in to their will, should show himself 
ready to descend, they had charged the deputy to leave him free to 
persevere in the manner of life he had begun, because by his obedience, 
said those good Fathers, it could well be known that he had undertaken this 
kind of life by the divine inspiration: but in case he should resist, and, 
despising their exhortations, follow his own will, it would be necessary to 
withdraw him thence by violence, and force him to forsake his pillar. The 
deputy then, being come to the pillar, had no sooner delivered his message, 
than the great Simeon, without delay, without reservation, without any 
reply, began to descend with an obedience and humility worthy of his rare 
sanctity. Which when the deputy saw: stay, said he, O Simeon! remain 
there, persevere with constancy, take courage, pursue thy enterprise 
valiantly; thy abiding upon this pillar is from God. 

But mark, I pray you, Theotimus, how these ancient and holy anchorites 
in their general meeting, found no surer mark of a heavenly inspiration in so 
extraordinary a matter as was the life of this holy Stylite, than to find him 
simple, gentle, and tractable, under the laws of holy obedience; and God, 
blessing the submission of this great man, gave him the grace to persevere 
thirty whole years upon the top of a pillar thirty-six cubits high, having 
previously passed seven years upon others of six, twelve, and twenty feet, 
and having before that been ten years on the peak of a little rock in the 
place called the Mandra. Thus this bird of paradise, living above in air, and 
not touching earth, was a spectacle of love to the angels, and of admiration 
to mortals. In obedience all is secure, out of it all is to be suspected. 

When God puts inspirations into a heart, the first he gives is obedience. 
Was there ever a more illustrious and unmistakable inspiration than that 
which was given to the glorious S. Paul? And the principal point of it was, 
that he should repair to the city, where he should learn from the mouth of 
Ananias what he was to do, and this Ananias, a very famous man, was, as S. 
Dorotheus says, the Bishop of Damascus. Whosoever says he is inspired, 
and yet refuses to obey his superiors and follow their counsel, is an 
impostor. All the Prophets and Preachers that ever were inspired by God, 
always loved the Church, always adhered to her doctrine, always were 
approved by her, nor did they ever announce anything so distinctly as this 
truth, that the lips of the priest shall keep wisdom, and they shall seek the 


law at his mouth.£88 So that extraordinary missions are diabolical illusions, 
not heavenly inspirations, unless they be acknowledged and approved by 
the pastors who have the ordinary mission. For thus Moses and the prophets 
are reconciled. S. Francis, S. Dominic, and the other Fathers of Religious 
Orders, were called to the service of souls by an extraordinary inspiration, 
but they did so much the more humbly and heartily submit themselves to 
the sacred Hierarchy of the Church. In conclusion, the three best and most 
assured marks of lawful inspirations, are perseverance, against inconstancy 
and levity; peace and gentleness of heart, against disquiet and solicitude; 
humble obedience, against obstinacy and extravagance. 

And to conclude all that we have said touching the union of our will with 
that will of God which is called signified;—almost all the herbs which bear 
yellow flowers, yea, the chicory also which bears blue ones, ever turn them 
towards the sun, and thus follow its course: but the sunflower turns not only 
its flowers but also all its leaves, after the movements of this great luminary. 
In the same way all the elect turn the flower of their heart, which is 
obedience to the commandments, towards the Divine will, but souls entirely 
taken with holy love not only look towards this Divine goodness by 
obedience to the commandments, but also by the union of all their 
affections, following this heavenly sun in his round, in all that he 
commands, counsels and inspires, without reserve or exception whatever; 
whence they can say with the sacred Psalmist: Lord, I am become as a beast 
before thee: and I am always with thee. Thou hast held me by my right 
hand; and by thy will thou hast conducted me, and with thy glory thou hast 
received me.®22 For as a well-broken horse is easily, gently and exactly 
managed by his rider, in any way that is required, so the loving soul is so 
pliable to God’s will that he does with her what he pleases. 


Chapter XIV 


A SHORT METHOD TO KNOW GOD’S WILL 


S. Basil says that God’s will is made clear unto us by his ordinances or 
commandments, and that then there is no deliberation to be made, for we 
are simply to do what is ordained; but that for the rest we have freedom to 
choose what seems good according to our liking; though we are not to do 
all that is lawful but only what is expedient, and to clearly discern what is 
expedient we are to follow the advice of our spiritual father. 

But, Theotimus, I am to warn you of a troublesome temptation which 
often crosses the way of such souls as have a great desire to do what is most 
according to God’s will. For the enemy at every turn puts them in doubt 
whether it is God’s will for them to do one thing rather than another; as for 
example, whether they should eat with a friend or no, whether they should 
wear grey or black clothes, whether they should fast Friday or Saturday, 
whether they should take recreation or abstain from it; and in this they lose 
much time, and while they are busy and anxious to find out what is the 
better, they unprofitably let slip the time for doing many good things, the 
effecting of which would be far more to God’s glory, than this 
distinguishing between the good and the better, which has taken up their 
time, could possibly be. 

We are not accustomed to weigh little money, but only valuable pieces: 
trading would be too troublesome and would devour too much time, if we 
were to weigh pence, halfpence, farthings and half-farthings. So we are not 
to weigh every petty action to know whether it be of more value than 
others; yea there is often a kind of superstition in trying to make this 
examination; for to what end should we puzzle to know whether it were 
better to hear Mass in one church than in another, to spin than to sew, to 
give alms to a man rather than a woman? It is not good service to a master 
to spend as much time in considering what is to be done, as in doing the 


things which are to be done. We are to proportion our attention to the 
importance of what we undertake. It would be an ill-regulated carefulness 
to take as much trouble in deliberating over a journey of one day as over 
one of three or four hundred leagues. 

The choice of one’s vocation, the plan of some business of great 
consequence, of some work occupying much time, of some very great 
expenditure, the change of abode, the choice of society, and the like, 
deserve to be seriously pondered, in order to see what is most according to 
the will of God. But in little daily matters, in which even a mistake is 
neither of moment nor irreparable, what need is there to make a business of 
them, to scrutinize them, or to importunately ask advice about them? To 
what end should I put myself upon the rack to learn whether God would 
rather that I should say the Rosary or Our Lady’s Office, since there can be 
no such difference between them, that a great examination need be held; 
that I should rather go to visit the sick in the hospital than to Vespers, that I 
should rather go to a sermon than to a church where there is an Indulgence? 
Commonly there is no such importance in the one more than the other that 
it is worth while to make any great deliberation. We must walk in good faith 
and without minute consideration in such matters, and, as S. Basil says, 
freely choose as we like, so as not to weary our spirit, lose our time, or put 
ourselves in danger of disquiet, scruples, and superstition. But I mean 
always where there is no great disproportion between the two works, and 
where there is nothing of consideration on one side more than on the other. 

And even in matters of moment we are to use a great humility, and not to 
think we can find out God’s will by force of examination and subtlety of 
discourse; but having implored the light of the Holy Ghost, applied our 
consideration to the seeking of his good-pleasure, taken the counsel of our 
director, and, perhaps, of two or three other spiritual persons, we must 
resolve and determine in the name of God, and must not afterwards 
question our choice, but devoutly, peacefully, and firmly keep and pursue it. 
And although the difficulties, temptations and the variety of circumstances 
which occur in the course of executing our design, might cause us some 
doubt as to whether we had made a good choice, yet we must remain 
settled, and not regard all this, but consider that if we had made another 
choice we had perhaps been a hundred times worse; to say nothing of our 
not knowing whether it be God’s will that we should be exercised in 


consolation or desolation, in peace or war. The resolution being once holily 
taken, we are never to doubt of the holiness of the execution; for unless we 
fail it cannot fail. To act otherwise is a mark of great self-love, or of 
childishness, weakness and silliness of spirit. 


Book IX 


OF THE LOVE OF SUBMISSION, WHEREBY OUR WILL IS 
UNITED TO GOD’S GOOD-PLEASURE 


Chapter I 


OF THE UNION OF OUR WILL TO THAT DIVINE WILL 
WHICH IS CALLED THE WILL OF GOOD-PLEASURE 


Nothing, except sin, is done without that will of God which is called 
absolute, or will of good-pleasure, which no one can hinder, and which is 
only known to us by events: these show us, by their very happening, that 
God has willed and intended them. 

Let us consider, in one view, Theotimus, all that has been, is, and shall 
be, and ravished with amazement, we shall be forced to cry out with the 
Psalmist: I will praise thee, for thou art fearfully magnified; wonderful are 
thy works, and my soul knoweth right well. Thy knowledge is become 
wonderful to me; it is high, and I cannot reach to it.£42 And from thence we 
pass on to most holy complacency, rejoicing that God is so infinite in 
wisdom, power and goodness, which are the three divine attributes, of 
which the world is but a small evidence, or, as it were, sample. 

Let us behold men and angels and all the variety of nature, of qualities, 
conditions, faculties, affections, passions, graces and privileges, which the 
Divine Providence has established in the innumerable multitude of those 
heavenly intelligences and human creatures in whom God’s justice and 
mercy are so admirably exercised, and we shall be unable to contain 
ourselves from singing, with a joy full of respect and loving dread; Mercy 
and judgment I will sing to thee, O Lord.£1! 

Theotimus, we are to take an exceeding complacency in seeing how God 
exercises his mercy in so many different benefits which he distributes 
amongst men and angels in heaven and on earth, and how he exerts his 
justice by an infinite, variety of pains and chastisements: for his justice and 
mercy are equally amiable and admirable in themselves, since both of them 
are no other thing than one same most singular goodness and divinity. But 


the effects of his justice being sharp and full of bitterness to us, he always 
sweetens them with the mingling of his mercies, preserving the green olive 
amidst the waters of the deluge of his just indignation, and giving power to 
the devout soul, as to a chaste dove, to find it at last, provided always that 
after the fashion of doves she very lovingly ruminate in her mind. So death, 
afflictions, anguish, labours, whereof our life is full, and which by God’s 
just ordinance are the punishments of sin, are also, by his sweet mercy, 
ladders to ascend to heaven, means to increase grace, and merits to obtain 
glory. Blessed are poverty, hunger, thirst, sorrow, sickness, death, 
persecution: for they are indeed the just punishments of our faults, yet 
punishments so steeped in, or, to use the physician’s term, so aromatized 
with the Divine sweetness, benignity and clemency, that their bitterness is 
most delicious. It is a strange yet a true thing, Theotimus; if the damned 
were not blinded by their obstinacy, and by their hatred for God, they would 
find consolation in their torments, and see the divine mercy admirably 
mingled with their eternally tormenting flames. Hence the Saints, 
considering on the one side the horrible and dreadful torments of the 
damned, praise the Divine justice therein, and cry out: Thou art just, O 
Lord, and thy judgment is right.£!2 but seeing on the other side that these 
pains, though eternal and incomprehensible, come yet far short of the faults 
and crimes for which they were inflicted—ravished with God’s infinite 
mercy, they cry out: O Lord, how good thou art, since in the very heat of 
thy wrath thou canst not keep the torrent of thy mercies from pouring out its 
waters on the pitiless flames of hell! 


Mercy, O Lord, hath not thy soul forsaken, 
E’en while thy justice hath its vengeance taken 
In flames of hell; nor could thine ire repress 
The torrent of thy wonted graciousness: 

In fiercest wrath thou still dost interlace 

Thy sternest justice with thine acts of grace. 


Let us come, next, to ourselves in particular, and behold the multitude of 
interior and exterior goods, as also the very great number of interior and 
exterior pains, which the Divine Providence has prepared for us: and, as if 
opening the arms of our consent, let us most lovingly embrace all this, 
acquiescing in God’s most holy will, and singing unto him as it were a 
hymn of eternal acquiescence: Thy will be done on earth as it is in 


heaven: yea, Lord, thy will be done on earth,—where we have no pleasure 
which is not mixed with some pain, no roses without thorns, no day without 
following night, no spring without preceding winter; on earth, O Lord! 
where consolations are thinly, and labours thickly, sown: yet, O God! thy 
will be done, not only in carrying out thy commandments, counsels and 
inspirations, which are things to be done by us, but also in suffering the 
afflictions and pains which have to be borne by us; so that thy will may do 
by us, for us, in us, and with us, all that it pleases. 


Chapter IT 


THAT THE UNION OF OUR WILL WITH THE GOOD- 
PLEASURE OF GOD TAKES PLACE PRINCIPALLY IN 
TRIBULATIONS 


Painful things cannot indeed be loved when considered in themselves, but 
viewed in their source, that is, in the Divine Will and Providence which 
ordains them, they are supremely delightful. Look at the rod of Moses upon 
the ground, and it is a hideous serpent; look upon it in Moses’s hand, and it 
is a wand of miracles. Look at tribulations in themselves, and they are 
dreadful; behold them in the will of God, and they are love and delights. 
How often have we turned in disgust from remedies and medicines when 
the doctor or apothecary offered them, which, being offered by some well- 
beloved hand (love surmounting our loathing), we receive with delight. In 
truth, love either takes away the hardship of labour, or makes it dear to us 
while we feel it. It is said that there is a river in Boeotia wherein the fish 
appear golden, but taken out of those their native waters, they have the 
natural colour of other fishes: afflictions are so; if we look at them outside 
God’s will, they have their natural bitterness, but he who considers them in 
that eternal good-pleasure, finds them all golden, unspeakably lovely and 
precious. 

If Abraham had seen outside God’s will the necessity of slaying his son, 
think, Theotimus, what pangs and convulsions of heart he would have felt, 
but seeing it in God’s good-pleasure, it appears all golden, and he tenderly 
embraces it. If the martyrs had looked upon their torments outside this 
good-pleasure, how could they have sung, in chains and flames? The truly 
loving heart loves God’s good-pleasure not in consolations only but in 
afflictions also; yea, it loves it better upon the cross in pains and difficulties, 


because the principal effect of love is to make the lover suffer for the thing 
beloved. 

The Stoics, especially good Epictetus, placed all their philosophy in 
abstaining and sustaining, bearing and forbearing; in abstaining from and 
forbearing earthly delights, pleasures and honours; in sustaining and 
bearing wrongs, labours and trials: but Christian doctrine, which is the only 
true philosophy, has three principles upon which it grounds all its exercises, 
—abnegation of self, which is far more than to abstain from 
pleasures, carrying the cross, which is far more than tolerating or sustaining 
it, following Our Lord, not only in renouncing our self and bearing our 
cross, but also in the practice of all sorts of good works. But at the same 
time there is not so much love shown in abnegation or in action, as in 
suffering. The Holy Ghost in Holy Scripture certainly signifies the death 
and passion which our Saviour suffered for us, to be the highest point of his 
love towards us. 

1. To love God’s will in consolations is a good love when it is indeed 
God’s will that is loved, and not the consolation which is the form it takes: 
however, this is a love without contradiction, repugnance and effort: for 
who would not love so worthy a will in so agreeable a form? 2. To love the 
will of God in his commandments, counsels and inspirations is a second 
degree of love, and much more perfect, for it leads us to the renouncing and 
quitting of our own will, and makes us abstain from and forbear some 
pleasures, though not all. 3. To love sufferings and afflictions for the love of 
God is the supreme point of most holy charity, for there is nothing therein to 
receive our affection save the will of God only; there is great contradiction 
on the part of nature; and we not only forsake pleasures, but embrace 
torments and labours. 

Our mortal enemy knew well what was love’s furthest and finest act, 
when having heard from the mouth of God that Job was just, righteous, 
fearing God, hating sin, and firm in innocence, he made no account of this, 
in comparison with bearing afflictions, by which he made the last and surest 
trial of the love of this great servant of God. To make these afflictions 
extreme, he formed them out of the loss of all his goods and of all his 
children, abandonment by all his friends, an arrogant contradiction by his 
most intimate associates and his wife, a contradiction full of contempt, 
mockery and reproach; to which be added the collection of almost all 


human diseases, and particularly a universal, cruel, offensive, horrible ulcer 
over all his body. 

And yet behold the great Job, king as it were of all the miserable 
creatures of the world, seated upon a dunghill, as upon the throne of misery, 
adomed with sores, ulcers, and corruption, as with royal robes suitable to 
the quality of his kingship, with so great an abjection and annihilation, that 
if he had not spoken, one could not have discerned whether Job was a man 
reduced to a dunghill, or the dunghill a corruption in form of a man. Now, I 
say, hear the great Job crying out: If we have received good things from the 
hand of the Lord, why shall we not receive also evil?®!2 O God! How this 
word is great with love! He ponders, Theotimus, that it was from the hand 
of God that he had received the good, testifying that he had not so much 
loved goods because they were good, as because they came from the hand 
of the Lord; whence he concludes that he is lovingly to support adversities, 
since they proceed from the hand of the same Lord, which is equally to be 
loved when it distributes afflictions and when it bestows consolations. 
Every one easily receives good things, but to receive evil is a work of 
perfect love, which loves them so much the more, inasmuch as they are 
only lovable in respect of the hand that gives them. 

The traveller who is in fear whether he has the right way, walks in doubt, 
viewing the country over, and stands in a muse at the end of almost every 
field to think whether he goes not astray, but he who is sure of his way 
walks on gaily, boldly, and swiftly: even so the love that desires to walk to 
God’s will through consolations, walks ever in fear of taking the wrong 
path, and of loving (in lieu of God’s good-pleasure) the pleasure which is in 
the consolation; but the love that strikes straight through afflictions towards 
the will of God walks in assurance, for affliction being in no wise lovable in 
itself, it is an easy thing only to love it for the sake of him that sends it. The 
hounds in spring-time are at fault at every step, finding hardly any scent at 
all, because the herbs and flowers then smell so freshly that their odour puts 
down that of the hart or hare: in the spring-time of consolations love 
scarcely recognizes God’s good-pleasure, because the sensible pleasure of 
consolation so allures the heart, that it troubles the attention which the heart 
should pay to the will of God. S. Catharine of Siena, having from our 
Saviour her choice of a crown of gold or a crown of thorns, chose this latter, 


as better suiting with love: a desire of suffering, says the Blessed (S.) 
Angela of Foligno, is an infallible mark of love: and the great Apostle cries 
out that he glories only in the cross,©4 in infirmity, in persecution. 


Chapter III 


OF THE UNION OF OUR WILL TO THE DIVINE GOOD- 
PLEASURE IN SPIRITUAL AFFLICTIONS, BY RESIGNATION 


The love of the cross makes us undertake voluntary afflictions, as for 
example, fasting, watching, hair-shirts and other macerations of the flesh, 
and makes us renounce pleasures, honours and riches: and the love in these 
exercises is very delightful to the beloved. Yet it is still more so when we 
receive sweetly and contentedly pains, torments and tribulations, by reason 
of the Divine will which sends us them. But love is then at its height when 
we not only receive afflictions with patience and sweetness, but cherish, 
love, and embrace them for the sake of the Divine good-pleasure, whence 
they proceed. 

Now of all the efforts of perfect love, that which is made by acquiescence 
of spirit in spiritual tribulations, is doubtless the purest and noblest. The 
Blessed (S.) Angela of Foligno makes an admirable description of the 
interior pangs which she sometimes felt, saying that her soul was tortured 
like to a man who being tied hand and foot, should be hung by the neck 
without being strangled, and should hang in this state betwixt life and death, 
without hope of help, and unable to support himself by his feet or assist 
himself with his hands, or to cry out, or even to sigh or moan. It is thus, 
Theotimus: the soul is sometimes so overcharged with interior afflictions, 
that all her faculties and powers are oppressed by the privation of all that 
might relieve her, and by the apprehension and feeling of all that can be 
grievous to her. So that in imitation of her Saviour she begins to be 
troubled, to fear, and to be dismayed, and at length to sadden with a sadness 
like to that of the dying. Whence she may rightly say: My soul is sorrowful 
even unto death; and with the consent of her whole interior, she desires, 
petitions, supplicates, that, if it be possible, this chalice may pass, having 


nothing left her save the very supreme point of her spirit, which cleaving 
hard to the divine will and good-pleasure, says in a most sincere 
submission: O eternal Father, Ah! not mine but thy will be done.And the 
main point is that the soul makes this resignation amidst such a world of 
troubles, contradictions, repugnances that she hardly even perceives that she 
makes it; at least it seems done so coldly as not to be done from her heart 
nor properly, since what then goes on for the divine good-pleasure is not 
only done without delight and contentment, but even against the pleasure 
and liking of all the rest of the heart, which is permitted by love to bemoan 
itself (if only for the reason that it may not bemoan itself) and to sigh out all 
the lamentations of Job and Jeremias, yet with the condition that a sacred 
peace be still preserved in the depths of the heart, in the highest and most 
delicate point of the spirit. But this submissive peace is not tender or sweet, 
it is scarcely sensible, though sincere, strong, unchangeable and full of love, 
and it seems to have betaken itself to the very end of the spirit as into the 
donjon-keep of the fort, where it remains in its high courage, though all the 
rest be taken and oppressed with sorrow: and in this case, the more love is 
deprived of all helps, and cut off from the aid of the powers and faculties of 
the soul, the more it is to be esteemed for preserving its fidelity so 
constantly. 

This union or conformity with the divine good-pleasure is made either by 
holy Resignation or by most holy Indifference. Now resignation is practised 
with a certain effort of submission: one would willingly live instead of 
dying, yet since it is God’s pleasure that die we must, we yield to it. We 
would willingly live, if it pleased God, yea, further, we wish that it was his 
pleasure to let us live: we die submissively, yet more willingly would we 
live; we depart with a reasonably good will, yet we have a still stronger 
inclination to stay. Job in his afflictions made the act of resignation: If we 
have received good things at the hand of God, said he, why should we not 
receive the evil,°42 why not sustain the pains and toils he sends us? Mark, 
Theotimus, how he speaks of sustaining, supporting, enduring; As it hath 
pleased the Lord so is it done: blessed be the name of the Lord.£!£ These are 
words of resignation and acceptance, by way of suffering and patience. 


Chapter IV 


OF THE UNION OF OUR WILL TO THE GOOD-PLEASURE 
OF GOD BY INDIFFERENCE 


Resignation prefers God’s will before all things, yet it loves many other 
things besides the will of God. Indifference goes beyond resignation: for it 
loves nothing except for the love of God’s will: insomuch that nothing can 
stir the indifferent heart, in the presence of the will of God. It is true that the 
most indifferent heart in the world may be touched with some affection, so 
long as it does not know where the will of God is. Eliezer being come to the 
fountain of Haran, saw the virgin Rebecca, and found her lovely and 
amiable beyond his expectation; but yet he stayed in Indifference, till he 
knew by a sign from God, that the Divine will had prepared her for his 
master’s son; then he presented her with the earrings and bracelets of gold. 
On the contrary, if Jacob had only loved in Rachel the alliance with Laban, 
to which his father Isaac had obliged him, Lia would have been as dear unto 
him as Rachel, they being both Laban’s daughters; and consequently his 
father’s will would have been as well fulfilled in the one as in the other. But 
because, besides his father’s will, he desired to satisfy his own liking, 
charmed with the beauty and grace of Rachel, he disliked marrying Lia, and 
took her against his inclination, resignedly. 

But the indifferent heart is not such; for knowing that tribulation, though 
hard-favoured as another Lia, ceases not on that account to be daughter and 
well-beloved daughter to the Divine pleasure, it loves her as much as 
consolation, though the latter be in herself more amiable;—yea, it loves 
tribulation more, because it sees nothing amiable in her save the mark of 
God’s will. If I desire pure water only, what care I whether it be served in a 
golden vessel or in a glass, as in either case I take only the water: yea, I 
would rather have it in a glass, because this has no other colour than water 


itself, which thus I also see better. What matter whether God’s will be 
presented to us in tribulation or in consolation, since I seek nothing in either 
of them but God’s will, which is so much the better seen when there is no 
other beauty present save that of this most holy, eternal, good-pleasure. 

Heroic, yea more than heroic, was the Indifference of the incomparable S. 
Paul. I am straitened, said he, between two, having a desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ, a thing by far the better. But to abide still in the flesh 
is needful for you.2!2 Wherein he was followed by the great Bishop S. 
Martin, who having come to the end of his life, pressed with an extreme 
desire to go to his God, did yet testify that he would most willingly remain 
amongst the labours of his charge, for the good of his flock, as if after 
having sung this canticle: How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 
My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord. My heart and my 
flesh have rejoiced in the living God:%!8—went on to make this 
exclamation: “Yet O Lord, if I am still necessary for the salvation of your 
people, I refuse not the labour,—your will be done.” Admirable the 
Indifference of the Apostle, admirable that of this Apostolic man! They see 
heaven open for them, they see a thousand labours on earth, they are 
indifferent in the choice of either: nothing but the will of God can set their 
hearts at rest; heaven appears no more pleasant than worldly miseries, if 
God’s good-pleasure be equally in them both: labours are a heaven if God’s 
will be found in them, and heaven is unhappiness if it be not found therein; 
for as David said, they desire nothing in heaven or earth except to see God’s 
good-pleasure accomplished. What have I in heaven, and besides thee what 
do I desire upon earth ?&2 

The indifferent heart is as a ball of wax in the hands of its God, receiving 
with equal readiness all the impressions of the Divine pleasure; it is a heart 
without choice, equally disposed for everything, having no other object of 
its will than the will of its God, and placing its affection not upon the things 
that God wills, but upon the will of God who wills them. Wherefore, when 
God’s will is in various things, it chooses, at any cost, that in which it 
appears most. God’s will is found in marriage and in virginity, but because 
it is more in virginity, the indifferent heart makes choice of virginity though 
this cost it its life, as with S. Paul’s dear spiritual daughter S. Thecla, with 
S. Cecily, S. Agatha, and a thousand others. God’s will is found in the 





service of the poor and of the rich, but yet somewhat more in serving the 
poor; the indifferent heart will choose that side. God’s will lies in 
moderation amid consolations, and in patience amid tribulations: the 
indifferent heart prefers the latter, as having more of God’s will in it. To 
conclude, God’s will is the sovereign object of the indifferent soul; 
wheresoever she sees it she runs after the odour of its perfumes, directing 
her course ever thither where it most appears, without considering anything 
else. She is conducted by the Divine will, as by a beloved chain; which way 
soever it goes, she follows it: she would prize hell more with God’s will 
than heaven without it; nay she would even prefer hell before heaven if she 
perceived only a little more of God’s good-pleasure in that than in this, so 
that if by supposition of an impossible thing she should know that her 
damnation would be more agreeable to God than her salvation, she would 
quit her salvation and run to her damnation. 


Chapter V 


THAT HOLY INDIFFERENCE EXTENDS TO ALL THINGS 


Indifference is to be practised in things belonging to the natural life, as in 
health, sickness, beauty, deformity, weakness, strength: in the affairs of the 
spiritual life, as in dryness, consolations, relish, aridity; in actions, in 
sufferings,—briefly, in all sorts of events. Job, in his natural life was struck 
with the most horrible sores that ever eye beheld, in his civil life he was 
scorned, reviled, contemned, and that by his nearest friends; in his spiritual 
life he was oppressed with languors, oppression, convulsions, anguish, 
darkness, and with all kinds of intolerable interior griefs, as his complaints 
and lamentations bear witness. The great Apostle proclaims to us a general 
Indifference; to show ourselves the true servants of God, in much patience, 
in tribulation, in necessities, an distresses, in stripes, in prisons, in 
seditions, in labours, in watchings, in fastings; in chastity; in knowledge, in 
long-suffering, in sweetness, in the Holy Ghost, in charity unfeigned, in the 
word of truth, in the power of God; by the armour of justice on the right 
hand and on the left, through honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report: as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown and yet known; as 
dying, and behold we live; as chastised and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing: as needy, yet enriching many; as having nothing, and 
possessing all things.£22 

Take notice, I pray you, Theotimus, how the life of the Apostles was 
filled with afflictions: in the body by wounds, in the heart by anguish, 
according to the world by infamy and prisons, and in all these,—O God! 
what Indifference they had! Their sorrow is joyous, their poverty rich, their 
death life-giving, their dishonour honourable, that is, they are joyful for 
being sad, content to be poor, strengthened with life amid the dangers of 
death, and glorious in being made vile, because—such was the will of God. 
And whereas the will of God was more recognized in sufferings than in the 


actions of virtues, he ranks the exercise of patience first, saying: But in all 
things let us exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
tribulation, in necessities, in distresses: and then, towards the end, in 
chastity, in knowledge, in long-suffering. 

In like manner our divine Saviour was incomparably afflicted in his civil 
life, being condemned as guilty of treason against God and man; beaten, 
scourged, reviled, and tormented with extraordinary ignominy; in his 
natural life, dying in the most cruel and sensible torments that heart could 
conceive; in his spiritual life enduring sorrows, fears, terrors, anguish, 
abandonment, interior oppressions, such as never had, nor shall have, their 
like. For though the supreme portion of his soul did sovereignly enjoy 
eternal glory, yet love hindered this glory from spreading its delicious 
influence into the feelings, or the imagination, or the inferior reason, 
leaving thus his whole heart at the mercy of sorrow and distress. 

Ezechiel saw the likeness of a hand, which took him by a single lock of 
the hairs of his head, lifting him up between heaven and earth;®24 in like 
manner our Saviour, lifted up on the cross between heaven and earth, 
seemed to be held in his Father’s hand only by the very extremity of the 
spirit, and, as it were, by one hair of his head, which, touching the sweet 
hand of his eternal Father, received a sovereign affluence of felicity, all the 
rest being swallowed up in sorrow and grief: whereupon he cries out: My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

They say that the fish termed lantern-of-the-sea in the midst of the 
tempest thrusts out of the water her tongue, which is so luminous, 
resplendent and clear, that it serves as a light or beacon for mariners. So in 
the sea of passions by which Our Lord was overwhelmed, all the faculties 
of his soul were, so to say, swallowed up and buried in the whirlpool of so 
many pains, excepting only the point of his spirit, which, exempt from all 
trouble, remained bright and resplendent with glory and felicity. Oh how 
blessed is the love which reigns in the heights of the spirit of faithful souls, 
while they are tossed upon the billows and waves of interior tribulations! 


Chapter VI 


OF THE PRACTICE OF LOVING INDIFFERENCE, IN THINGS 
BELONGING TO THE SERVICE OF GOD 


The divine good-pleasure is scarcely known otherwise than by events, and 
as long as it is unknown to us, we must keep as close as possible to the will 
of God which is already declared or signified to us: but as soon as the 
Divine Majesty’s pleasure appears, we must at once lovingly yield 
ourselves to its obedience. 

My mother (or it would be the same of myself) is ill in bed how do I 
know whether God intends death to follow or not? Of course I cannot 
know; but I know well that while awaiting the event from his good- 
pleasure, he wills, by his declared will, that I use remedies proper to effect a 
cure. But if it be the Divine pleasure that the disease, victorious over the 
remedies, should at last bring death—as soon as ever I am certain of this by 
the actual event, I will amorously acquiesce, in the point of my spirit, in 
spite of all the opposition of the inferior powers of my soul. Yes, Lord, I 
will say, it is my will because thy good-pleasure is such; thus it has pleased 
thee, and so it shall please me, who am the most humble servant of thy will. 

But if the Divine pleasure were declared to me before the event took 
place, as was to the great S. Peter the manner of his death, to the great S. 
Paul his chains and prisons, to Jeremias the destruction of his dear 
Jerusalem, to David the death of his son,—then we should have at the same 
instant to unite our will to God’s in imitation of the great Abraham, and, 
like him, if we had such a command, we should have to undertake the 
execution of the eternal decree even in the slaying of our children: Oh 
admirable union of this patriarch’s will to the will of God, when, believing 
that it was the Divine pleasure that he should sacrifice his child, he willed 
and undertook it so courageously! admirable that of the child, who so 


meekly submitted himself to his father’s sword, to have God’s good- 
pleasure performed at the price of his own death! 

But note here, Theotimus, a mark of the perfect union of an indifferent 
heart with the Divine pleasure. Behold Abraham with the sword in his hand, 
his arm extended ready to give the deathblow to his dear only son: he is 
doing this to please the Divine will; and see at the same time an angel, who, 
on the part of this same will, suddenly stops him, and immediately he holds 
his stroke, equally ready to sacrifice or not to sacrifice his son; whose life 
and whose death are indifferent to him in the presence of God’s will. When 
God gives him an order to sacrifice his son he does not grow sad, when God 
dispenses with the order given he does not rejoice, all is one to this great 
heart, so that God’s will be fulfilled. 

Yes, Theotimus, for God oftentimes to exercise us in this holy 
Indifference, inspires us with very high designs, which yet he will not have 
accomplished, and as then we are boldly, courageously and constantly to 
commence and to pursue the work as far as we can, so are we sweetly and 
quietly to acquiesce in such result of our enterprise as it pleases God to send 
us. S. Louis by inspiration passed the sea to conquer the Holy Land; the 
event answered not his expectation, he sweetly acquiesces. I more esteem 
the tranquillity of this submission than the magnanimity of his enterprise. S. 
Francis went into Egypt to convert the infidels, or amongst the infidels to 
die a martyr; such was the will of God: yet he returned without performing 
either, and that was also God’s will. It was equally the will of God that S. 
Anthony of Padua desired martyrdom and that he obtained it not. Blessed 
(S.) Ignatius of Loyola having with such pains put on foot the Company of 
the name of Jesus, from which he saw so many fair fruits and foresaw many 
more in the time to come, had yet the nobility of soul to promise himself 
that though he should see it dissolved (which would be the bitterest pain 
that could befal him), within half an hour afterwards he would be stayed 
and tranquil in the will of God. John of Avila, that holy and learned 
preacher of Andalusia, having a design to form a company of reformed 
priests for the advancement of God’s glory, and having already made good 
progress in the matter, as soon as he saw the Jesuits in the field, thinking 
they were enough for that time, immediately stopped his own undertaking, 
with an incomparable meekness and humility. Oh how blessed are such 
souls, bold and strong in the undertakings God proposes to them, and withal 


tractable and facile in giving them over when God so disposes! These are 
marks of a most perfect Indifference, to leave off doing a good when God 
pleases, and to return from half way when God’s will, which is our guide, 
ordains it. Jonas was much to blame in being angry because God, as he 
considered, did not fulfil his prophecy upon Ninive. Jonas did God’s will in 
announcing the destruction of Ninive; but he mingled his own interest and 
will with that of God; whence, seeing that God did not fulfil his prediction 
according to the rigour of the words he had used in announcing it, he was 
offended and shamefully murmured. Whereas if God’s will had been the 
only motive of his actions, he would have been as well content to have seen 
it accomplished in remission of the penalty which Ninive had merited, as in 
punishment of the fault which Ninive had committed. We desire that what 
we undertake or manage should succeed, but it is not reasonable that God 
should do all after our liking. If God wills Ninive to be threatened, and yet 
not overthrown (since the threat is sufficient to correct it), why should Jonas 
think himself aggrieved? 

But if this be so, we are then to care for (affectionner) nothing, but 
abandon our affairs to the mercy of events? Pardon me, Theotimus, we are 
to omit nothing which is requisite to bring the work which God has put into 
our hands to a happy issue, yet upon condition that, if the event be contrary, 
we should lovingly and peaceably embrace it. For we are commanded to 
have great care in what appertains to God’s glory and to our charge, but we 
are not bound to, or responsible for, the event, because it is not in our 
power. Take care of him, was it said to the innkeeper, in the parable of the 
poor man who lay half-dead between Jerusalem and Jericho. It is not said, 
as St. Bernard remarks, cure him, but, take care of him. So the Apostles 
with most eamest affection preached first to the Jews, though they foresaw 
that in the end they would be forced to leave them as an unfruitful soil, and 
betake themselves to the Gentiles. It is our part to plant and water carefully, 
but to give increase—that belongs only to God. 

The great Psalmist makes this prayer to our Saviour as by an exclamation 
of joy and with presage of victory: O Lord in thy comeliness and thy beauty, 
bend thy bow, proceed prosperously and mount thy horse.®22 As though he 
would say that by the arrows of his heavenly love shot into human hearts, 
he made himself master of men, and then handled them at his pleasure, not 


unlike to a horse well trained. O Lord thou art the royal rider, who turnest 
the hearts of thy faithful lovers every way about: sometimes thou givest 
them the rein, and they run at full speed in the courses to which thou 
impellest them: and then, when it seems good to thee, thou makest them 
stop in the midst of their career and at the height of their speed. 

But further, if the enterprise begun by inspiration fail by the fault of those 
to whom it was committed, how can it then be said that a man is to 
acquiesce in God’s will? For, some one will say to me, it is not God’s will 
that hinders the success, but my fault. This is not caused by God’s will, for 
God is not author of sin; but yet for all that, it is God’s will that your fault 
should be followed by the overthrow and failure of your design, in 
punishment of your fault; for though his goodness cannot permit him to will 
your fault, yet does his justice make him will the punishment you suffer for 
it. So God was not the cause that David offended, yet it was God that 
inflicted upon him the pain due to his sin. He was not the cause of Saul’s 
sin, but he was the cause that in punishment of it the victory fell from his 
hands. 

When therefore it happens that in punishment of our fault our holy 
designs have not good success, we must equally detest the fault by a solid 
repentance, and accept its punishment; for as the sin is against the will of 
God, so the punishment is according to his will. 


Chapter VII 


OF THE INDIFFERENCE WHICH WE ARE TO HAVE AS TO 
OUR ADVANCEMENT IN VIRTUES 


God has ordained that we should employ our whole endeavours to obtain 
holy virtues, let us then forget nothing which might help our good success 
in this pious enterprise. But after we have planted and watered, let us then 
know for certain that it is God who must give increase to the trees of our 
good inclinations and habits, and therefore from his Divine Providence we 
are to expect the fruits of our desires and labours, and if we find the 
progress and advancement of our hearts in devotion not such as we would 
desire, let us not be troubled, let us live in peace, let tranquillity always 
reign in our hearts. It belongs to us diligently to cultivate our heart, and 
therefore we must faithfully attend to it, but as for the plenty of the crop or 
harvest, let us leave the care thereof to our Lord and Master. The 
husbandman will never be reprehended for not having a good harvest, but 
only if he did not carefully till and sow his ground. Let us not be troubled at 
finding ourselves always novices in the exercise of virtues, for in the 
monastery of a devout life every one considers himself always a novice, and 
there the whole of life is meant as a probation; the most evident argument, 
not only that we are novices, but also that we are worthy of expulsion and 
reprobation, being, to esteem and hold ourselves professed. For according 
to the rule of this Order not the solemnity but the accomplishment of the 
vows makes the novices professed, nor are the vows ever fulfilled while 
there remains yet something to be done for their observance, and the 
obligation of serving God and making progress in his love lasts always until 
death. But after all, will some one say, if I know that it is by my own fault 
my progress in virtue is so slow, how can I help being grieved and 
disquieted? I have said this in the Introduction to a Devout Life,®22 but I 


willingly say it again, because it can never be said sufficiently. We must be 
sorry for faults with a repentance which is strong, settled, constant, tranquil, 
but not troubled, unquiet or fainthearted. Are you sure that your 
backwardness in virtue has come from your fault? Well then, humble 
yourself before God, implore his mercy, fall prostrate before the face of his 
goodness and demand pardon, confess your fault, cry him mercy in the very 
ear of your confessor, so as to obtain absolution; but this being done remain 
in peace, and having detested the offence, embrace lovingly the abjection 
which you feel in yourself by reason of delaying your advancement in good. 
Ah! my Theotimus, the souls in Purgatory are there doubtless for their 
sins, and for sins which they have detested and do supremely detest, but as 
for the abjection and pain which remain from being detained in that place, 
and from being deprived for a space of the enjoyment of the blessed love 
which is in Paradise, they endure this lovingly, and they devoutly 
pronounce the canticle of the Divine justice; Thou art just, O Lord, and thy 
judgment is right.£4 Let us therefore await our advancement with patience, 
and instead of disquieting ourselves because we have so little profited in the 
time past, let us diligently endeavour to do better in the time to come. 
Behold, I beseech you, this good soul. She has greatly desired and 
endeavoured to throw off the slavery of anger; and God has assisted her, for 
he has quite delivered her from all the sins which proceed from anger. She 
would die rather than utter a single injurious word, or let any sign of hatred 
escape her, and yet she is subject to the assaults and first motions of this 
passion, that is, to certain startings, strong movements and sallies of an 
angry heart, which the Chaldaic paraphrase calls stirrings (tremoussements), 
saying: Be stirred and sin not;—where our sacred version says: Be angry 
and sin not.£22 In effect it is the same thing, for the prophet would only say 
that if anger surprise us, exciting in our hearts the first stirrings of sin, we 
should be careful not to let ourselves be carried further into this passion, for 
so we should offend. Now, although these first movements and stirrings be 
no sin, yet the poor soul that is often attacked by them, troubles, afflicts and 
disquiets herself, and thinks she does well in being sad, as if it were the love 
of God that provoked her to this sadness. And yet, Theotimus, it is not 
heavenly love that causes this trouble, for that is never offended except by 
sin; it is our self-love that desires to be exempt from the pains and toils 


which the assaults of anger draw on us. It is not the offence that displeases 
us in these stirrings of anger, there being none at all committed, it is the 
pain we are put to in resisting which disquiets us. 

These rebellions of the sensual appetite, as well in anger as in 
concupiscence, are left in us for our exercise, to the end that we may 
practise spiritual valour in resisting them. This is that Philistine, whom the 
true Israelites are ever to fight against but never to put down; they may 
weaken him, but never annihilate him. He only dies with us, and always 
lives with us. He is truly accursed, and detestable, as springing from sin, 
and tending towards sin: wherefore, as we are termed earth, because we are 
formed of earth and shall return to earth, so this rebellion is named sin by 
the great Apostle, as having sprung from sin and tending to sin, though it 
never makes us guilty unless we second and obey it. Whereupon he exhorts 
us that we permit it not to reign in our mortal body to obey the 
concupiscence thereof.£2& He prohibits not the sentiment of sin, but the 
consenting to it. He does not order us to hinder sin from coming into us and 
being in us, but he commands that it should not reign in us. It is in us when 
we feel the rebellion of the sensual appetite, but it does not reign in us 
unless we give consent unto it. The physician will never order his feverish 
patient not to be athirst, for that would be too great a folly; but he will tell 
him that though he be thirsty he must abstain from drinking. No one will 
tell a woman with child not to have a longing for extravagant things, for this 
is not under her control, but she may well be told to discover her longings, 
to the end that if she longs for hurtful things one may divert her 
imagination, and not let such a fancy get a hold on her brain. 

The sting of the flesh, an angel of Satan, roughly attacked the great S. 
Paul, in order to make him fall into sin. The poor Apostle endured this as a 
shameful and infamous wrong, and on this account called it a buffeting and 
ignominious treatment, and petitioned God to deliver him from it, but God 
answered him: Paul, my grace is sufficient for thee, for virtue is made 
perfect in infirmity.£22 Thereupon this great holy man said in acquiescence: 
—Gladly will I glory in my infirmities that the power of Christ may dwell in 
me. But take notice, I beseech you, that there is sensual rebellion even in 
this admirable vessel of election, who in running to the remedy of prayer 
teaches us that we are to use the same arms against the temptations we feel. 


Note further that Our Lord does not always permit these terrible revolts in 
man for the punishment of sin, but to manifest the strength and virtue of the 
Divine assistance and grace. Finally, note that we are not only not to be 
disquieted in our temptations and infirmities, but we are even to glory in 
our infirmity that thereby God’ virtue may appear in us, sustaining our 
weakness against the force of the suggestion and temptation: for the 
glorious Apostle calls the stings and attacks of impurity which he endured 
his infirmities, and says that he glories in them, because, though he had the 
sense of them by his misery, yet through God’s mercy he did not give 
consent to them. 

Indeed, as I have said above, the church condemned the error of certain 
solitaries, who held that we might be perfectly delivered even in this world 
from the passions of anger, concupiscence, fear, and the like. God wills us 
to have enemies, and it is also his will that we should repulse them. Let us 
then behave ourselves courageously between the one and the other will of 
God, enduring with patience to be assaulted, and endeavouring with 
courage by resistance to make head against, and resist our assailants. 


Chapter VIII 


HOW WE ARE TO UNITE OUR WILL WITH GOD’S IN THE 
PERMISSION OF SINS 


God sovereignly hates sin, and yet he most wisely permits it, in order to let 
the reasonable creature act according to the condition of its nature; and to 
make the good more worthy of commendation, when having power to 
transgress the law they do not transgress it. Let us therefore adore and bless 
this holy permission, but since the Providence which permits sin infinitely 
hates it, let us also detest and hate it, desiring with all our power that sin 
permitted may not be committed, and according to this desire let us make 
use of all means possible to hinder the birth, growth and reign of sin. Let us 
in this imitate our Saviour, who never ceases to exhort, promise, threaten, 
prohibit, command and inspire us, in order to turn our will from sin, so far 
forth as is possible without depriving us of liberty: and when the sin is once 
committed let us endeavour what we are able to have it blotted out, like our 
Saviour, who assured Carpus, as was said above, that, if it were requisite, he 
was ready to suffer death again to deliver a single soul from sin. But if the 
sinner grow obstinate, let us weep, Theotimus, groan, pray for him, before 
the Saviour of our souls, who having all his lifetime shed an abundance of 
tears over sinners and over those who represented all sinners, died in the 
end—his eyes full of tears, his body all steeped in blood—lamenting the 
ruin of sinners. This affection touched David so to the quick that he fell into 
a swoon over it: A fainting, said he, hath seized me for sinners abandoning 
thy law.£28 And the great Apostle protests that he has a continual sorrow in 
his heart,®22 for the obstinacy of the Jews. 

Meanwhile, however obstinate sinners may be, let us never desist from 
aiding and assisting them. How do we know but that they may do penance 
and be saved? Happy is he that can say to his neighbour as did S. Paul: For 


three years I ceased not with tears to admonish every one of you night and 
day. Wherefore I take you to witness this day that I am clear from the blood 
of all men. For I have not spared to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God.®8 So long as we are within the limits of hope that the sinner will 
amend (which limits are always of the same extent as those of his life), we 
must never reject him, but pray for him and assist him as far as his misery 
will permit. 

But, at last, after we have wept over the obstinate, and performed towards 
them the good offices of charity in trying to reclaim them from perdition, 
we must imitate our Saviour and the Apostles; that is, we must divert our 
spirit from thence and place it upon other objects and employments which 
are more to the advancement of God’s glory.To you it behoved us first (said 
the Apostles to the Jews) to speak the word of God: but because you reject 
it, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold we turn to the 
Gentiles.£2! The kingdom of God (said our Saviour) shall be taken from you, 
and shall be given to a nation yielding the fruits thereof.£22 For we cannot 
spend too long time in bewailing some, without losing time fit and 
necessary for procuring the salvation of others. The Apostle indeed says 
that the loss of the Jews is a continual sorrow to him, but this is said in the 
Same sense that we say we praise God always; for we mean no other thing 
thereby than that we praise him very frequently, and on every occasion; and 
in the same manner the glorious St. Paul felt a continual grief in his heart on 
account of the reprobation of the Jews, in the sense that on every occasion 
he bemoaned their misfortune. 

For the rest we must ever adore, love and praise God avenging and 
punishing justice as we love his mercy, being both daughters of his 
goodness; for by his grace he makes us good, being good, yea, sovereignly 
good, himself; by his justice he punishes sin because he hates it, and he 
hates it because, being sovereignly good, he hates the sovereign evil which 
is iniquity: and, in conclusion, note, that God never withdraws his mercy 
from us save by the just vengeance of his punishing justice, nor do we ever 
escape the rigour of his justice but by his justifying mercy: and always, 
whether punishing or favouring us, his good-pleasure is worthy of 
adoration, love and everlasting praise. So the just man who sings the praises 
of the mercy of God over such as shall be saved, will also rejoice when he 


shall see his vengeance. The blessed shall with joy approve the sentence of 
the damnation of the reprobate, as well as that of the salvation of the elect: 
and the angels, having exercised their charity towards those that they had in 
keeping, shall remain in peace, when they see them obstinate, yea even 
damned. We are therefore to submit ourselves to the Divine will, and kiss 
the right hand of his mercy and the left hand of his justice, with an equal 
love and reverence. 


Chapter IX 


HOW THE PURITY OF INDIFFERENCE IS TO BE 
PRACTISED IN THE ACTIONS OF SACRED LOVE 


One of the most excellent musicians in the world, who played perfectly 
upon the lute, became in time so extremely deaf that he entirely lost the use 
of his hearing, yet ceased he not for all that to sing and to handle his lute 
marvellous delicately, by reason of the great skill he had acquired, of which 
his deafness did not deprive him. But because he had no pleasure in his 
song, nor yet in the sound of his lute, inasmuch as, being deprived of his 
hearing he could not perceive its sweetness and beauty,—he no longer sang 
or played save only to content a prince whose native subject he was, and 
whom he had an extreme inclination, as well as an infinite obligation, to 
please, because brought up in his palace from childhood. Hence he took an 
incomparable delight in pleasing him, and when his prince showed that he 
was pleased with his music he was ravished with delight. But it happened 
sometimes that the prince, to make trial of this loving musician’s love, gave 
him an order to sing, and then immediately leaving him there in his 
chamber, went to the chase. The desire which this singer had to accomplish 
his master’s will, made him continue his music as attentively as though his 
prince had been present, though in very deed he had no content in singing. 
For he neither had the pleasure of the melody, whereof his deafness 
deprived him, nor the content of pleasing his prince, who being absent 
could not enjoy the sweetness of the beautiful airs he sang. 

My heart is ready, O God, my heart is ready: I will sing and rehearse a 
psalm. Arise, O my glory! Arise psaltery and harp: I will arise 
early.©23 Man’s heart is the true chaunter of the canticle of sacred love, 
himself the harp and the psaltery. Now ordinarily this chaunter hears his 
own voice, and takes a great pleasure in the melody of his song. I mean that 


our heart, loving God, relishes the delights of this love, and takes an 
incomparable contentment in loving so lovely an object. Notice, I pray you, 
Theotimus, what I mean. The young nightingales do first essay a beginning 
of song to imitate the old ones; but having got skill and become masters, 
they sing for the pleasure which they take in warbling, and they so 
passionately addict themselves to this delight, as I have said in another 
place, that by force of straining their voice, their throat bursts and they die. 
So our hearts in the beginning of their devotion love God that they may be 
united and become agreeable unto him, and imitate him in that he hath 
loved us for all eternity; but by little and little being formed and exercised 
in holy love, they are imperceptibly changed. In lieu of loving God in order 
to please God, they begin to love him for the pleasure they take in the 
exercises of holy love; and instead of falling in love with God they fall in 
love with the love they bear him, and stand affected to their own affections. 
They no longer take pleasure in God, but in the pleasure they find in his 
love. They content themselves with this love as being their own, in their 
spirit and proceeding from it; for though this sacred love be called the love 
of God because God is loved by it, yet it is also ours, because we are the 
lovers that love. And it is thus we make the change; for instead of loving 
this holy love because it tends to God who is the beloved, we love it 
because it proceeds from us who are the lovers. Now who does not see that 
in so doing we do not seek God, but turn home to ourselves, loving the love 
instead of loving the beloved? Loving, I say, the love, not by reason of 
God’s good-pleasure and liking, but for the pleasure and content we draw 
from it. This chaunter who in the beginning sang to God and for God, now 
rather sings to himself and for himself than for God; and the pleasure he 
takes in singing is not so much to please God’s ear as his own. And 
forasmuch as the canticle of Divine love is of all the most excellent, he also 
loves it better, not by reason of the Divine excellence which is exalted 
therein, but because its music is more delicious and agreeable. 


Chapter X 


MEANS TO DISCOVER WHEN WE CHANGE IN THE 
MATTER OF THIS HOLY LOVE 


You may easily discover this, Theotimus; for if this mystical nightingale 
sing to please God, she will sing the song which she knows to be most 
grateful to the Divine Providence, but if she sing for the delight which she 
herself takes in her melodious song, she will not sing the canticle which is 
most agreeable to the heavenly goodness, but that which she herself likes 
best, and from which she expects to draw the most contentment. Of two 
canticles which are both divine, it may well be that one may be sung 
because it is divine, and the other because it is pleasing. Rachel and Lia are 
equally wife of Jacob, but he loves one only in the quality of wife, the other 
in quality of beautiful. The canticle is divine, but the motive which moves 
us to sing it is the spiritual delectation which we expect from it. 

Do you not see, we may say to a bishop, that God wills you to sing the 
pastoral song of his love among your flock, which, in virtue of holy love, he 
thrice commands you (in the person of S. Peter, the first of pastors) to feed? 
What is your answer? That at Rome or Paris there are more spiritual 
pleasures, and that there one may practise Divine love with more sweetness. 
O God! it is not then to please thee that this man desires to sing, it is for the 
pleasure he takes in it; it is not thou he seeks in his love, but the 
contentment which he receives in the exercises of this holy love. Religious 
men would sing the pastors’ song, and married people that of religious, in 
order, as they say, to be able to love and serve God better. Ah! you deceive 
yourselves my dear friends: do not say that it is to love and serve God 
better: Oh no, no, indeed! It is to serve your own satisfaction better, you 
prefer this before God’s. God’s will is as much in sickness as in health, and 
ordinarily almost more so; wherefore if we love health better, let us never 


say that this is in order to serve God the better, for who sees not that it is 
health that we look for in God’s will, not God’s will in health. 

It is hard, I confess, to behold long together and with delight the beauty 
of a mirror without casting an eye upon ourself, yea, without taking a 
complacency in ourself; yet there is a difference between the pleasure 
which we take in beholding the beauty of the mirror, and the complacency 
we take in seeing ourself in it. It is also without doubt very hard to love God 
and not withal love the pleasure which we take in his love, yet there is a 
notable difference between the pleasure which we take in loving God 
because he is beautiful, and that which we take in loving him because his 
love is agreeable to us. Now our task must be to seek in God only the love 
of his beauty, not the pleasure which is in the beauty of his love. He who in 
praying to God notices that he is praying, is not perfectly attentive to his 
prayer, for he diverts his attention from God to whom he prays, and turns it 
upon the prayer by which he prays. The very solicitude we have not to be 
distracted causes oftentimes a very great distraction; simplicity in spiritual 
actions is most to be commended. If you wish to contemplate God, 
contemplate him then, and that attentively: if you reflect and bring your 
eyes backwards upon yourself, to see how you look when you look upon 
him, it is not now he that you behold but your own behaviour—your self. 
He who prays fervently knows not whether he prays or not, for he is not 
thinking of the prayer which he makes but of God to whom he makes it. He 
that is in the heat of sacred love, does not turn his heart back upon himself 
to see what he is doing, but keeps it set and bent upon God to whom he 
applies his love. The heavenly chaunter takes such pleasure in pleasing 
God, that he has no pleasure in the melody of his voice, except in so far as 
God is pleased by it. 

Why, Theotimus, did Amnon the son of David love Thamar so 
desperately that he even thought he should die of love? Do you think that it 
was she herself that he loved? You soon see it was not. Look at this man 
who prays, apparently, with such great devotion, and is so ardent in the 
practice of heavenly love. But stay a little, and you will discover whether it 
be God indeed whom he loves. Alas! as soon as the delight and satisfaction 
which he took in love departs, and dryness comes, he will stop short, and 
only casually pray. If it had been God indeed whom he loved, why should 
he cease loving him, since God is ever God? It was therefore the 


consolations of God that he loved, not the God of consolation. In truth there 
are many who take no delight in divine love unless it be candied in the 
sugar of some sensible sweetness, and they would willingly act like 
children, who, if they have a little honey spread upon their bread, lick and 
suck off the honey, casting the bread away; for if the delight could be 
separated from the love, they would reject love and take the sweetness only. 
Wherefore as they follow love for the sake of its sweetness, when they find 
not this they make no account of love. But such persons are exposed to a 
great danger of either turning back as soon as they miss their relish and 
consolations, or else of occupying themselves in vain sweetnesses, far 
remote from true love, and of mistaking the honey of Heraclea for that of 
Narbonne. 


Chapter XI 


OF THE PERPLEXITY OF A HEART WHICH LOVES 
WITHOUT KNOWING WHETHER IT PLEASES THE 
BELOVED 


The musician of whom I have spoken having become deaf, had no delight 
in his singing, save only that now and then he perceived his prince attentive 
to it and enjoying it. O how happy is the heart that loves God without 
pretence of any other pleasure than what it takes in pleasing God! For what 
more pure and perfect pleasure can a soul ever take than that which is taken 
in pleasing the Divinity? Yet this pleasure of pleasing God is not properly 
Divine love, but the fruit thereof; which may be separated from it as the 
lemon from the lemon-tree. For, as I have said, our musician always sang 
without reaping any contentment from his song, because his deafness made 
him incapable of it: and often also did he sing without having the pleasure 
of pleasing his prince, who, after he had given him order to begin, would 
withdraw, or go hunting, neither taking leisure nor pleasure to hear him. 

While, O God, I see thy sweet face, which testifies unto me that thou art 
pleased in the song of my love, ah! how am I comforted. For is there any 
pleasure comparable to the pleasure of truly pleasing our God? But when 
thou turnest thine eyes from me, and I no longer perceive the sweet savour 
of the complacency which thou takest in my song—good God! what pangs 
my soul endures! But it ceases not, for all that, to love thee faithfully, or 
continually to sing the hymn of its dilection, not for any delight it finds 
therein, for it finds none at all, but for the pure love of thy will. 

One may have seen a sick child bravely eat what his mother presents him 
(though with an incredible loathing) from the pure desire of giving her 
content. In this case he eats without taking any pleasure in his food, yet not 
without a pleasure of a higher order and value, which is the pleasure of 


pleasing his mother and of perceiving her content. But another who, without 
seeing his mother, from the mere knowledge he has of her desire, takes all 
that is sent him by her, eats without any pleasure at all. For he has neither 
the pleasure of eating, nor yet the contentment of seeing his mother pleased, 
but he eats purely and simply to do her will. The contentment of our prince 
present with us, or of any one whom we love tenderly, makes watchings, 
pains and labours delicious, and begets in us a love of peril: but nothing is 
SO grievous as to serve a master who knows it not, or, if he know it, yet 
gives no sign that he is satisfied: love must be strong in such case, because 
it stands of itself, unsupported by any pleasure or any expectation. 

So it comes to pass sometimes that we have no consolation in the 
exercises of holy love, because, like deaf singers, we hear not our own 
voices, nor enjoy the sweetness of our song; but on the contrary, besides 
this privation, are oppressed with a thousand fears, and frightened with a 
thousand false alarms which the enemy raises round about our heart; 
suggesting that perhaps we are not in grace with our master, and that our 
love is fruitless, yea, that it is false and vain, since it brings forth no 
comfort. And then, Theotimus, we labour not only without pleasure but 
with an exceeding distress, being neither able to discover the profit of our 
labours, nor the contentment of him for whom we labour. 

But what in this case augments our trouble is that even the spirit and 
highest point of the reason cannot give any assuagement at all; for this poor 
superior portion of reason being beset round about with the suggestions of 
the enemy, is herself all troubled, and is fully engaged in keeping the guard, 
lest sin by surprise might get consent, so that she can make no sally to 
disengage the inferior part of her spirit, and although she has not lost heart, 
yet is she so desperately set at, that though she be free from fault yet is she 
not free from pain. Because, that her distress may be complete, she is 
deprived of the general consolation which ordinarily accompanies us 
through all the other calamities of this life, namely, the hope that they will 
not be of long continuance, but will have an end:—so that the heart in these 
spiritual distresses falls into a certain inability of thinking of their end, and 
consequently of being eased by hope. Faith indeed which resides in the 
supreme point of the spirit assures us that this trouble will have an end, and 
that one day we shall enjoy a true repose: but the loudness of the shouts and 
outcries which the enemy makes in the rest of the soul in the inferior 


reason, will scarcely permit the advice and remonstrances of faith to be 
heard; and there remains in the imagination only this sorrowful presage: 
Alas! joy I shall never have. 

O God! my dear Theotimus, now it is that we are to show an invincible 
courage towards our Saviour, serving him purely for the love of his will, not 
only without pleasure, but amid this deluge of sorrows, horrors, distresses 
and assaults, as did his glorious Mother and St. John upon the day of his 
Passion. Amongst so many blasphemies, sorrows and deadly distresses, 
they remained constant in love, yea, even in that instant in which our 
Saviour, having withdrawn all his holy joy into the very summit of his 
spirit, left no joy or consolation at all in his Divine countenance, and when 
his eyes, languishing and covered with the dark veil of death, did only cast 
looks of sorrow, as the sun also shot forth rays of horror and frightful 
darkness. 


Chapter XII 


HOW THE SOUL AMIDST THESE INTERIOR ANGUISHES 
KNOWS NOT THE LOVE SHE BEARS TO GOD: AND OF THE 
MOST LOVE-FULL DEATH OF THE WILL 


The night before the great S. Peter was to suffer martyrdom, an angel came 
to the prison and filled it with splendour, awoke S. Peter, made him arise, 
made him gird himself, and put on his shoes and clothes, freed him from his 
bonds and shackles, drew him out of prison, and led him through the first 
and second guard, till he came to the iron gate which gave on the town; this 
of itself flew open before them, and having passed through one street, the 
angel left the glorious S. Peter there in full liberty. Behold a great variety of 
very corporeal actions, and yet S. Peter, who was awake from the 
beginning, did not apprehend that what was done by the angel was done in 
deed, but esteemed it a vision of the imagination. He was awake and yet did 
not think so, he put on his clothes and shoes not knowing that he had done 
it, he walked and yet thought he walked not, he was delivered and believed 
it not, and all this because the wonder of his deliverance was so great, and it 
engaged his heart in such sort, that though he had sense and knowledge 
enough to do what he did, yet had he not enough to discover that he did it 
really and in good earnest. He saw indeed the angel, but he did not discern 
that it was with a true and natural vision, wherefore he took no consolation 
in his delivery till such time as, coming to himself: Now, said he, I know in 
very deed that the Lord hath sent his Angel, and hath delivered me out of 
the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of the Jews.2*4 

Now, Theotimus, after the same manner it fares with a soul which is 
overcharged with interior anguishes; for although she has the power to 
believe, to trust, and to love her God, and in reality does so, yet she has not 
the strength to see properly whether she believes, hopes and loves, because 


her distress so engages her, and makes head against her so desperately, that 
she can get no time to return into her interior and see what is going on there. 
And hence she thinks that she has no faith, nor hope, nor charity, but only 
the shadows and fruitless impressions of those virtues, which she feels in a 
manner without feeling them, and as if foreign, instead of natural, to her 
soul. And, if you notice, you will find our souls always in this state when 
they are strongly occupied by some violent passion, for they perform many 
actions as though they were in a dream, with so little sense of what they do 
that they can scarcely believe the things actually happen. Hence the sacred 
Psalmist expresses the greatness of the consolation of the Israelites on their 
return from the captivity of Babylon in these words: When the Lord brought 
back the captivity of Sion, we became like men comforted.©22 And as the 
holy Latin’ version, following the Septuagint, has it: facti 
semis ”sicut” consolati: that is our wonder at the greatness of the good 
which came to us was so excessive, that it hindered us from properly 
feeling the consolation which we received, and it seemed to us that we were 
not truly comforted, nor had consolation in real truth, but only in a figure 
and a dream. 

Such then are the feelings of the soul which is in the midst of spiritual 
anguishes. These do exceedingly purify and refine love, for being deprived 
of all pleasure by which its love might be attached to God, it joins and 
unites us to God immediately, will to will, heart to heart, without any 
intervention of satisfaction or desire. Alas! Theotimus, how the poor heart 
is afflicted when being as it were abandoned by love, she seeks everywhere, 
and yet seems not to find it. She finds it not in the exterior senses, they not 
being capable of it; nor in the imagination, which is cruelly tortured by 
conflicting impressions; nor in the understanding, distracted with a 
thousand obscurities of strange reasonings and fears; and though at length 
she finds it in the top and supreme region of the spirit where it resides, yet 
the soul does not recognize it, and thinks it is not love, because the 
greatness of the distress and darkness hinders her from perceiving its 
sweetness. She sees it without seeing it, meets it but does not know it, as 
though all passed in a dream only, or in a type. In this way Magdalen, 
having met with her dear Master, received no comfort from him, because 
she thought that it was not he indeed, but the gardener only. 


But what is the soul to do that finds herself in this case? Theotimus, she 
knows not how to behave herself amidst so much anguish; nor has she any 
power save to let her will die in the hands of God’s will; imitating her sweet 
Jesus, who being arrived at the height of the pains of the cross which his 
Father had ordained, and not being able any further to resist the extremity 
of his torments, did as the hart does, which when it is run out of breath, and 
oppressed by the hounds, yielding itself up into the huntsman’s hands, its 
eyes filled with tears, utters its last cries. For so this Divine Saviour, near 
unto his death, and giving up his last breath with a loud voice and 
abundance of tears—Alas! said he, O Father, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit:—a word, Theotimus, which was his very last, and the one by which 
the well-beloved Son gave the sovereign testimony of his love towards his 
Father. When therefore all fails us, when our troubles have come to their 
extremity, this word, this disposition, this rendering up of our soul into our 
Saviour’s hands, can never fail us. The Son commended his spirit to his 
Father in this his last and incomparable anguish, and we, when the 
convulsions of spiritual pains shall bereave us of all other sort of solace and 
means of resistance, let us commend our spirit into the hands of this eternal 
Son who is our true Father, and bowing the head of our acquiescence in his 
good pleasure, let us make over our whole will unto him. 


Chapter XIII 


HOW THE WILL BEING DEAD TO ITSELF LIVES ENTIRELY 
IN GOD’S WILL 


We speak with a singular propriety of a man’s death in our French tongue, 
for we call it an  overpassing (trespas) and the dead_ the 
overpassers, intimating that death amongst men is but a passing over from 
one life to another, and that to die is no other thing but to overpass the 
confines of this mortal life, to enter the immortal. True it is, our will can no 
more die than our soul, yet does it sometimes go out of the limits of its 
ordinary life, to live wholly in the Divine will. This is when it neither wills 
nor cares to desire any thing at all, but gives itself over totally and without 
reserve to the good pleasure of the Divine Providence, so mingling and 
saturating itself with this good pleasure, that itself is seen no more, but is all 
hidden with Jesus Christ in God, where it lives, not it, but the will of God 
lives in it. 

What becomes of the light of the stars when the sun appears on our 
horizon? Certainly it perishes not, but it is ravished into and absorbed in the 
sun’s sovereign light, with which it is happily mingled and allied; and what 
becomes of man’s will when it is entirely delivered up to God’s pleasure? It 
does not altogether perish, yet is it so lost and dispersed in the will of God 
that it appears not, and has no other will than the will of God. Consider, 
Theotimus, the glorious and never sufficiently praised S. Louis, embarking 
and setting sail for beyond seas: and see the queen, his dear wife, 
embarking with his majesty. Now if any one had asked of this brave 
princess: Madam, whither are you going? She would without doubt have 
replied, I go whither the king goes.—And if further asked: But do you 
know, Madam, whither the king goes? She would also have made answer: 
He told me in general; however, I care not for knowing, I only desire to 


accompany him.—And if one had replied: Why then, Madam, you have no 
design in this journey? No, would she have said, I have none, except to be 
with my dear sovereign and husband.—Well then, it might have been said 
to her, he goes into Egypt to pass into Palestine; he will stay at Damietta, 
Acre, and many places besides,—do not you intend, Madam, to go thither 
also? To this she would have made answer: No, in truth, I have no intention 
save only to keep myself near my king; as for the places whither he goes, 
they are all indifferent to me, and of no consideration whatever, except so 
far as he will be in them; for I have no affection for anything but the king’s 
presence: it is therefore the king that goes, it is he that designs the journey, 
but, as for me, I do not go, I only follow: I desire not the journey, but solely 
the presence of the king; the staying, the journeying, and all their 
circumstances being utterly indifferent to me. 

Surely if we ask some servant who is in his master’s train whither he is 
going, he ought not to answer that he is going to such a place, but simply 
that he follows his master, for he goes nowhere of his own accord, but at his 
master’s pleasure only. In like manner, Theotimus, a will perfectly resigned 
to God’s should have no will of its own, but simply follow that of God. And 
as he who is on ship does not move by his own motion, but leaves himself 
to be moved by the motion of the vessel in which he is, so the heart that is 
embarked in the Divine pleasure, ought to have no other will than that of 
permitting itself to be conducted by the Divine will. And then the heart does 
not as before say: Thy will be done, not mine:—for there is now no will to 
be renounced; but it utters these words: Lord I commend my will into thy 
hands,—even as though it had not its will at its own disposition, but at the 
disposition of the Divine Providence. So that it is not exactly as with 
servants who follow their masters, for, in their case, although the journey be 
undertaken at their master’s pleasure, yet their following comes from their 
own particular will, though a will following and serving, submitted and 
subjected to, that of their master: so that as the master and servant are two, 
the will of the master and the will of the servant are also two. But the will 
which is dead to herself that she may live in that of God, is without any 
particular will, remaining not only in conformity and subjection, but quite 
annihilated in herself, and cemented into God’s, as one might speak of a 
little child who has not yet got the use of his will to love or desire anything 
save the bosom and face of his dear mother. For he does not think of willing 


to be on one side or on the other, or of anything else, except only to be in 
the arms of his mother, with whom he thinks himself to be one thing. He 
never troubles himself as to how he shall conform his will to his mother’s, 
for he perceives not his own, nor does he think he has any, leaving all the 
care to his mother, to go, to do, and to will, what she judges profitable for 
him. 

It is truly the highest perfection of our will to be thus united to that of our 
sovereign good, as was that saint’s who said: O Lord, thou hast 
conducted and led me at thy will.®2© For what did he mean but that he had 
made no use of his will to conduct himself, letting himself simply be led 
and guided by that of God. 


Chapter XIV 


AN EXPLANATION OF WHAT HAS BEEN SAID TOUCHING 
THE DECEASE OF OUR WILL 


We may well believe that the most sacred Virgin Our Lady received so 
much pleasure in carrying her little Jesus in her arms, that delight beguiled 
weariness, or at least made it agreeable; for if a branch of agnus castus can 
solace and unweary travellers, what solace did not the glorious Mother 
receive in carrying the immaculate Lamb of God? And though she 
permitted him now and then to run on foot by her, she holding him by the 
hand, yet this was not because she would not rather have had him hanging 
about her neck and on her breast, but it was to teach him to form his steps 
and walk alone. And we ourselves, Theotimus, as little children of the 
heavenly Father, may walk with him in two ways. For we may, in the first 
place, walk with the steps of our own will which we conform to his, holding 
always with the hand of our obedience the hand of his divine intention, and 
following it wheresoever it leads,—which is what God requires from us by 
the signification of his will; for since he wills me to do what he ordains, he 
wills me to have the will to do it: God has signified that he wills me to keep 
holy the day of rest; since he wills me to do it, he wills then that I will to do 
it, and that for this end I should have a will of my own, by which I follow 
his, conforming myself and corresponding to his. But we may on other 
occasions walk with our Saviour without any will of our own, letting 
ourselves simply be carried at his divine good pleasure, as a little child in its 
mother’s arms, by a certain kind of consent which may be termed union or 
rather unity of our heart with God’s;—and this is the way that we are to 
endeavour to comport ourselves in God’s will of good-pleasure, since the 
effects of this will of good-pleasure proceed purely from his Providence, 
and we do not effect them, but they happen to us. True it is we may will 


them to come according to God’s will, and this willing is excellent; yet we 
may also receive the events of heaven’s good pleasure by a most simple 
tranquillity of our will, which, willing nothing whatever, simply acquiesces 
in all that God would have done in us, on us, or by us. 

If one had asked the sweet Jesus when he was carried in his mother’s 
arms, whither he was going, might he not with good reason have answered: 
I go not, ’tis my mother that goes for me: And if one had said to him: But at 
least do you not go with your mother? might he not reasonably have 
replied: No, I do not go, or if I go whither my mother carries me, I do not 
myself walk with her nor by my own steps, but by my mother’s, by her, and 
in her: But if one had persisted with him, saying: But at least, O most dear 
divine child, you really will to let yourself be carried by your sweet mother? 
No verily, might he have said, I will nothing of all this, but as my entirely 
good mother walks for me so she wills for me; I leave her the care as well 
to go as to will to go for me where she likes best; and as I go not but by her 
steps, so I will not but by her will; and from the instant I find myself in her 
arms, I give no attention either to willing or not willing, turning all other 
cares over to my mother, save only the care to be on her bosom, to suck her 
sacred breast, and to keep myself close clasped to her most beloved neck, 
that I may most lovingly kiss her with the kisses of my mouth. And be it 
known to you that while I am amidst the delights of these holy caresses 
which surpass all sweetness, I consider that my mother is a tree of life, and 
myself on her as its fruit; that I am her own heart in her breast, or her soul 
in the midst of her heart, so that as her going serves both her and me 
without my troubling myself to take a single step, so her will serves us both 
without my producing any act of my will about going or coming. Nor do I 
ever take notice whether she goes fast or slow, hither or thither, nor do I 
inquire whither she means to go, contenting myself with this, that go 
whither she please I go still locked in her arms, close laid at her beloved 
breasts, where I feed as amongst lilies. O divine child of Mary! Permit my 
poor soul these outbursts of love: Go then so, O most amiable dear little 
babe, or rather go not but stay, thus holily fastened to your sweet mother’s 
breast; go always in her and never without her, while thou remainest a 
child! O how blessed is the womb that bore thee, and the breasts that gave 
thee suck!®22 The Saviour of our souls had the use of reason from the 


instant of his conception in his Mother’s womb, and could make all this 
discourse; so could even the glorious S. John his forerunner, from the day 
of the holy visitation, and though both of them, as well in that time as all 
through their infancy, were possessed of liberty to will or not to will, yet, in 
what concerned their external conduct, they left to their mothers the care of 
doing and willing for them what was requisite. 

Thus should we be, Theotimus, pliable and tractable to God’s good- 
pleasure, as though we were of wax, not giving our thoughts leave to 
wander in wishing and willing things, but leaving God to will and do them 
for us as he pleases, throwing upon him all our solicitude, because he hath 
care of us,®°8 as the holy Apostle says: and note that he says all our 
solicitude, that is, as well that which concerns the events, as that which 
pertains to willing or not willing, for he will have a care of the issue of our 
affairs, and of willing that which is best for us. 

Meanwhile let us affectionately give our attention to blessing God in all 
his works, after the example of Job, saying: The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, the name of the Lord be blessed!®22 No, Lord; I will no 
events, for I leave you to will them for me at your pleasure, but instead of 
willing the events I will bless you because you have willed them. O 
Theotimus! what an excellent employment of our will is this, when it gives 
up the care of willing and choosing the effects of God’s good-pleasure in 
order to praise and thank this good pleasure for such effects. 


Chapter XV 


OF THE MOST EXCELLENT EXERCISE WE CAN MAKE IN 
THE INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR TROUBLES OF THIS LIFE, 
AFTER ATTAINING THE INDIFFERENCE AND DEATH OF 
THE WILL 


To bless and thank God in all the events that his providence ordains, is in 
very deed a most holy exercise, yet if, while we leave the care to God of 
willing and doing in us, on us, and with us, what pleases him, without 
attending to what passes—though fully feeling it—we could divert our 
heart, and apply our attention to the divine goodness and sweetness— 
blessing it not in the effects or events it ordains, but in itself and in its own 
excellence—we should certainly practise a far more eminent exercise. In 
the time that Demetrius was laying siege to Rhodes, Protogenes, who was 
in a little house in the suburbs, ceased not to work, and that with such 
assurance and repose of mind that though the enemies’ sword was in a 
manner always at his throat, yet he executed the grand masterpiece and 
admirable representation of a Satyr amusing himself with playing upon a 
pipe. O God! how great are those souls who in all kinds of accidents keep 
their affections and attention ever upon the eternal goodness, honouring and 
loving it at all times. 

The daughter of an excellent physician and surgeon, being in a continual 
fever, and knowing that her father loved her entirely, said to one of her 
friends: I feel very great pain, but I do not think of remedies, for I do not 
know what might serve for my cure; I might desire one thing, and another 
be necessary for me. Do I not then gain more by leaving this care to my 
father, who knows, who can do, and who wills for me, all that is required 
for my health? I should do wrong by willing anything, for he wills all that 
could be profitable to me. I will only wait to let him will to do what is 


expedient, and when he comes to me I will only look at him, testify my 
filial love for him, and show my perfect confidence. And on these words 
she fell asleep. Meanwhile her father, judging that it was fit to bleed her, 
disposed all that was necessary, and waking her up asked her if she were 
willing to suffer the operation. My father, she said, I am yours; I know not 
what to will for my cure; it is yours to will and do for me what seems good 
to you; it is enough for me to love and honour you with all my heart, as I 
do. So her arm is tied, and her father himself opens the vein. And while the 
blood flows, this loving daughter looks not at her arm nor at the spurting 
blood, but keeping her eyes fixed on her father’s face, she says only, from 
time to time: My father loves me, and I, I am entirely his. And when all was 
done she did not thank him, but only repeated her words of filial confidence 
and love. 

Now tell me, my friend Theotimus, did not this daughter show a more 
attentive and solid love for her father, than if she had taken great care to ask 
remedies for her malady, to watch the vein being opened, and the blood 
coming, and to say many words of thanks? There is no doubt whatever 
about it. What could she have gained save useless solicitude by thinking for 
herself, since her father had care enough of her; what but fear by looking at 
her arm; and what virtue but gratitude would she have shown in thanking 
her father? Did she not do best then in occupying herself entirely in the 
demonstration of her filial love, infinitely more agreeable to her father than 
every other virtue? 

My eyes are ever towards the Lord; for he shall pluck my feet out of the 
snare and the nets.©4° Have you fallen into the net of adversity? Ah! look 
not upon your mishap, nor upon the snare in which you are taken: look 
upon God and leave all to him, he will have care of you: Cast thy care upon 
the Lord and he shall sustain thee.+4 Why do you trouble yourself with 
willing or not willing the events and accidents of this world, since you are 
ignorant what were best for you to will, and since God will always will for 
you, without your putting yourself in trouble, all you could will for 
yourself? Await therefore in peace of mind the effects of the divine 
pleasure, and let his willing suffice you, since it is always most good: for so 
he gave order to his well-beloved S. Catharine of Siena: Think in me, said 
he to her, and I will think for you. 


It is very difficult to express exactly this extreme indifference of the 
human will, thus absorbed and dead in the will of God. For, meseems, we 
must not say it acquiesces in that of God, because acquiescence is an act of 
the soul which declares its consent. We must not say it accepts or receives, 
because accepting and receiving are a sort of actions, which we might call 
in a certain sense passive actions, by which we embrace and take what 
happens: we must not say that it permits, as even permission is an act of the 
will, and hence is a certain inactive willing, which does not do and yet lets 
be done. It seems to me the soul which is in this indifference, and which 
wills nothing, but lets God will what pleases him, should be said to have its 
will in a simple and general state of waiting (attente): since waiting is not a 
doing or acting, but only the remaining prepared for some event. And, if 
you take notice, this waiting of the soul is indeed voluntary, and yet it is not 
an action, but a simple disposition to receive whatsoever shall happen; and 
as soon as the events come and are received, the waiting changes into 
consent or acquiescence, but, before they happen, the soul is truly in a state 
of simple waiting, indifferent to all that it shall please the divine will to 
ordain. 

Our Saviour thus expresses the extreme submission of his human will to 
the will of his Eternal Father. The Lord God, he says, hath opened my 
ear, that is, he hath declared unto me his pleasure touching the multitude of 
the pains which I am to endure, and J, says he afterwards, do not resist: I 
have not gone back.&42 What does this mean:I do not resist: I have not gone 
back, except this? My will is in a simply waiting state, and is ready for all 
that God shall send; wherefore I have given my body to the strikers, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked them: I have not turned away my face from 
them that rebuked me and spit upon me; being prepared to let them exercise 
their pleasure upon me. But mark, I pray you, Theotimus, that even as our 
Saviour, after he had made his prayer of resignation in the garden of Olives, 
and after he was taken, left himself to be handled and dragged about at the 
will of them that crucified him, by an admirable surrender made of his body 
and life into their hands, so did he resign up his soul and will by a most 
perfect indifference into his Eternal Father’s hands. For though he cries 
out: My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?—yet this was to let us 
understand the reality of the anguish and bitternesses of his soul, and not to 


detract from the most holy indifference in which it was; as he showed very 
soon afterwards, concluding all his life and his passion with those 
incomparable words: Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit. 


Chapter XVI 


OF THE PERFECT STRIPPING OF THE SOUL WHICH IS 
UNITED TO GOD’S WILL 


Let us represent to ourselves, Theotimus, the sweet Jesus in Pilate’s house, 
where for love of us he was divested of all his garments one after the other, 
by the soldiers, the ministers of death. And not content with that, they took 
his skin from him, tearing it with the blows of rods and whips; then 
afterwards his soul was bereft of his body, and his body of life, by the death 
which he endured upon the cross. But three days being run out, his soul, by 
the most holy Resurrection, put on again its glorious body, and his body its 
immortal skin, wearing sundry garments, now those of a gardener, now of a 
pilgrim, or other guise according as the salvation of man and the glory of 
God required. Love did all this, Theotimus, and it is love also which, 
entering into a soul to make it happily die to itself and live to God, bereaves 
it of all human desires, and of self-esteem which is as closely fixed to the 
spirit as the skin to the flesh, and strips her at length of her best beloved 
affections, such as those which she had to spiritual consolations, exercises 
of piety and the perfection of virtues, which seemed to be the very life of 
the soul. 

Then, Theotimus, the soul may by good right cry out: I have put off my 
garment, how shall I find in my heart to put it on? I have washed my 
feet, from all sorts of affections, how shall I defile them?&42 Naked came I 
out of the hand of God, and naked shall I return thither: God gave me many 
desires and God hath taken them away: As it hath pleased the Lord, so is it 
done: blessed be the name of the Lord.&“4 Yes, Theotimus, the same God 
who made us desire virtues in our beginning, and who makes us practise 
them on all occurrences, he it is that takes from us the affection to virtues 
and all spiritual exercises, that with more tranquillity, purity and simplicity, 


we should care for nothing but the divine Majesty’s good pleasure. For as 
the fair and chaste Judith reserved indeed her costly festal robes in her 
cabinet, and yet placed not her affection upon them, nor yet ever wore them 
in the time of her widowhood, save only when by God’s inspiration she 
went to overthrow Holofernes, so, though we have learnt the practice of 
virtue and the exercises of devotion, yet are we not to give our affection to 
them nor clothe our heart again with them, save only as far as we know that 
such is the good pleasure of God. Judith always wore mourning weeds 
except only on this occasion when God’s will was that she should be in 
pomp; so are we peaceably to remain vested with our misery and abjection 
amidst our imperfections and infirmities, till God shall exalt us to the 
practice of excellent actions. 

We cannot long remain in this nakedness, despoiled of all sorts of 
affections. Wherefore, following the advice of the holy Apostle, as soon as 
we have put off the garments of the old Adam, we are to put on the habits of 
the new man, that is to say of Jesus Christ, for having renounced all,—yes, 
even the affection to virtues, neither desiring of these nor of other things a 
larger portion than God’s will intends,—we must put on again divers 
affections, and perhaps the very same which we have renounced and 
resigned: but we must now put them on again not because they are 
agreeable, profitable, honourable to us, and proper to content the love we 
have for ourselves, but because they are agreeable to God, profitable to his 
honour, and destined to his glory. 

Eliezer carried ear jewels, bracelets and new attire for the maid whom 
God had provided for his master’s son, and in effect he presented them to 
the virgin Rebecca, as soon as he knew it was she. New garments are 
required for our Saviour’s spouse. If for the love of God she has stript 
herself of the ancient affection which she had to parents, country, home, 
friends, she must take quite new affections, loving all this in its order, not 
now according to human considerations, but because the heavenly spouse 
wills, commands, and intends it so, and has established this order in charity. 
If we have once put off our old affection to spiritual consolations, to 
exercises of devotion, to the practice of virtues, yea to our own 
advancement in perfection, we must put on another affection quite new, by 
loving all these graces and heavenly favours, not because they perfect and 


adom our spirit, but because our Saviour’s name is sanctified in them, his 
kingdom advanced, his good-pleasure glorified. 

So did S. Peter vest himself in the prison, not at his own choice but at the 
angel’s command. He puts on his girdle, then his sandals, and afterwards 
the rest of his garments. And the glorious S. Paul, stripped in a moment of 
all affections: Lord, said he, what wilt thou have me do? that is, what is it 
thy pleasure for me to love, now that throwing me to the ground thou hast 
made my own will to die? Ah! Lord, plant thy good-pleasure in the place of 
it, and, teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God.“2 Theotimus, he who 
has forsaken all for God ought to resume nothing but according to God’s 
good-pleasure. He feeds not his body but according to God’s ordinance that 
it may be serviceable to the spirit; he only engages in studies in order to 
assist his neighbour and his own soul, according to the divine intention; he 
practises virtues not as being his own choice, but according to God’s desire. 

God commanded the prophet Isaias to strip himself naked; and he did 
so,48 going and preaching in this way, for three days together as some hold, 
or for three years as others think, and then, the time prefixed by God having 
expired, he resumed his clothes. Even so are we to strip ourselves of all 
affections little and great, as also to make a frequent examination of our 
hearts to discover whether it be willing to divest itself, as Isaias did, of all 
its garments: then we must take up again, at proper times, the affections 
suitable to the service of charity, to the end that we may die with Our 
Saviour naked upon the cross, and rise again with him in newness of 
life. Love is strong as death®“ to make us quit all, it is magnificent as the 
Resurrection, to adorn us with honour and glory. 


Book X 


OF THE COMMANDMENT OF LOVING GOD ABOVE ALL 
THINGS 


Chapter I 


OF THE SWEETNESS OF THE COMMANDMENT WHICH 
GOD HAS GIVEN US OF LOVING HIM ABOVE ALL THINGS 


Man is the perfection of the universe; the spirit is the perfection of man; 
love, that of the spirit; and charity, that of love. Wherefore the love of God 
is the end, the perfection and the excellence of the universe. In this, 
Theotimus, consists the greatness and the primacy of the commandment of 
divine love, which the Saviour calls the first and_ greatest 
commandment. This commandment is as a sun which gives lustre and 
dignity to all the sacred laws, to all the divine ordinances, and to all the 
Holy Scriptures. All is done for this heavenly love, and all has reference to 
it. From the sacred tree of this commandment grow all the counsels, 
exhortations, inspirations, and the other commandments, as its flowers, and 
eternal life as its fruit; and all that does not tend to eternal love tends to 
eternal death. Grand Commandment, the perfect fulfilment of which lasts 
through eternal life, yea, is no other thing but eternal life! 

But look, Theotimus, how amiable is this law of love. Ah! Lord God, was 
it not enough for thee to permit us this divine love, as Laban permitted 
Jacob that of Rachel, without the necessity of inviting us to it by 
exhortations, or driving us to it by commandments? But no, divine 
goodness, in order that neither thy greatness, nor our vileness, nor any 
pretext whatever should keep us from loving thee, thou dost command it to 
us. The poor Apelles, not able to keep from loving the beautiful Campaspe, 
yet dared not love her because she belonged to the great Alexander; but 
when he had leave to love her, how greatly obliged did he consider himself 
to him who gave this leave to him! He knew not whether he should more 
love that beautiful Campaspe whom so great an emperor had given up to 
him, or that great emperor who had given him so beautiful a Campaspe. Oh! 


if we were able to comprehend it, my dear Theotimus, what obligation 
should we have to this sovereign good, who not only permits but even 
commands us to love him! Ah! my God, I know not whether I ought more 
to love thine infinite beauty which so great a goodness orders me to love, or 
thy divine goodness which orders me to love so infinite a beauty! O beauty, 
how amiable thou art, being bestowed upon me by a goodness so immense! 
O goodness, how amiable thou art, in communicating unto me so eminent a 
beauty! 

God at the Day of Judgment will imprint in the souls of the damned the 
knowledge of their loss, in a wondrous manner: for the divine majesty will 
make them clearly see the sovereign beauty of his face, and the treasures of 
his goodness; and at the sight of this abyss of infinite delights, the will with 
an extreme effort will desire to cast itself upon him, to be united unto him 
and enjoy his love. But all in vain, for it shall be as a woman, who in the 
pangs of childbirth, after having endured violent pains, cruel convulsions, 
and intolerable pangs, dies in the end without being delivered. For as soon 
as the clear and fair knowledge of the divine beauty shall have penetrated 
the understandings of those unhappy spirits, the divine justice shall in such 
sort deprive the will of its strength that it will be in no wise able to love this 
object which the understanding purposes to it, and represents to be so 
amiable; and the sight which should beget in the will so great a love, instead 
thereof shall engender an infinite sadness. This shall be made eternal by the 
memory of the sovereign beauty they saw, which shall for ever live in these 
lost souls; a memory void of all good, yea full of trouble, pains, torments 
and undying despair, because at the same time there shall be found in the 
will an impossibility of loving, yea a frightful and everlasting aversion and 
repugnance to loving this excellence so desirable. Thus the miserable 
damned shall live for ever in despairing rage—to know so sovereignly 
amiable a perfection, without being able ever to have the enjoyment or the 
love of it, because while they might have loved it they would not: they shall 
burn with a thirst so much the more violent as the remembrance of this 
fountain of waters of eternal life shall more inflame their ardour: they shall 
die immortally, as dogs, of a famine as much more vehement, as their 
memory shall more sharpen its insatiable cruelty by the remembrance of the 
banquet of which they are deprived. The wicked shall see, and shall be 


angry, he shall gnash with his teeth and pine away: the desire of the wicked 
shall perish.£*2 I would not indeed affirm for certain, that the view of God’s 
beauty which the damned shall have, like a flash of lightning, will be as 
bright as that of the Blessed; but still it will be clear enough to let them 
see the Son of man in his majesty.222 They shall look on him whom they 
pierced;®2! and by the view of this glory shall learn the greatness of their 
loss. Ah! if God had forbidden man to love him, what a torment would that 
have been to generous hearts! What efforts would they not make to obtain 
permission to love him? David braved the hazard of a most severe combat 
to gain the King’s daughter,—and what did not Jacob do to espouse Rachel, 
and the Prince of Sichem to have Dina in marriage? The damned would 
repute themselves blessed if they could entertain a hope of ever loving God: 
and the Blessed would esteem themselves damned, if they thought they 
could ever be deprived of this sacred love. 

O good God! Theotimus, how delicious is the sweetness of this 
commandment, seeing that if it pleased the divine will to give it to the 
damned, they would in a moment be delivered from their greatest misery, 
and seeing that the Blessed are only blessed by the practice of it! O 
heavenly love, how lovely art thou to our souls! And blessed be the 
goodness of God for ever, who so earnestly commands us to love him, 
though this love is so desirable and so necessary to our happiness that 
without it we can but be miserable! 


Chapter IT 


THAT THIS DIVINE COMMANDMENT OF LOVE TENDS TO 
HEAVEN, YET IS GIVEN TO THE FAITHFUL IN THIS 
WORLD 


If the law is not made for the just man,®22 because, preventing the law and 
without the pressure of the law, he performs God’s will by the instinct of 
charity which reigns in his soul; how free and exempt from all 
commandments must we consider the Blessed in Paradise to be, since from 
their enjoyment of the sovereign beauty and goodness of the well-beloved, 
a most sweet yet inevitable necessity in their spirits of loving eternally the 
most holy divinity, flows and proceeds. We shall love God in heaven, 
Theotimus, not as being tied and obliged by the law, but as being allured 
and ravished by the joy which this object, so perfectly worthy of love, shall 
yield to our hearts. Then the force of the commandment will cease, in order 
to give place to the force of contentment, which shall be the fruit and crown 
of the observance of the commandment. We are therefore destined to the 
contentment which is promised us in the immortal life, by this 
commandment which is given unto us in this mortal life, in which truly we 
are strictly bound to observe it, because it is the fundamental law which the 
King Jesus has given to the citizens of the militant Jerusalem, to make them 
merit the citizenship and joy of the triumphant Jerusalem. 

There above in heaven we shall indeed have a heart quite free from 
passions, a soul purified from all distractions, a spirit liberated from 
contradictions, and powers exempt from opposition, and therefore we shall 
love God with a perpetual and never interrupted affection, as it is said of 
those four living creatures, which, representing the Evangelists, continually 
praised the divinity, not resting day or night.22 O God! what joy, when, 
established in those eternal tabernacles, our spirits shall be in this perpetual 


movement, in which they shall enjoy the so much desired repose of their 
eternal loving. Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, O Lord: they shall 
praise thee for ever and ever.&4 

But we are not to expect this love so exceedingly perfect in this mortal 
life: for as yet we have neither the heart, nor the soul, nor the spirit, nor the 
forces of the Blessed. It is sufficient for us to love with all the heart and all 
the powers we have. While we are little children, we are wise like little 
children, we speak like little children, we love like little children, but when 
we shall come to our perfect growth, there above in heaven, we shall be 
freed from our state of infancy, and love God perfectly. Yet are we not for 
all this, Theotimus, during this infancy of our mortal life, to omit to do what 
in us lies according as we are commanded, since this is not only in our 
power, but is also very easy; the whole commandment being of love, and of 
the love of God, who as he is sovereignly good, so is he sovereignly 
amiable. 


Chapter III 


HOW, WHILE THE WHOLE HEART IS EMPLOYED IN 
SACRED LOVE, YET ONE MAY LOVE GOD IN VARIOUS 
WAYS, AND ALSO MANY OTHER THINGS TOGETHER 
WITH HIM 


He who says all, excludes nothing, and yet a man may be wholly God’s, 
wholly his father’s, wholly his mother’s, wholly his prince’s, wholly his 
commonwealth’s, his children’s, his friends’ so that being all to each, yet he 
is all to all. This so happens because the duty by which a man is all to one, 
is not contrary to the duty by which a man is all to another. 

Man gives himself wholly by love, and gives himself as much as he 
loves. He is therefore in a sovereign manner given to God when he loves 
the divine goodness sovereignly. And having once made this donation of 
himself, he is to love nothing that can remove his heart from God. Now 
never does any love take our hearts from God, save that which is contrary 
unto him. 

Sara is not offended when she sees Ismael about her dear Isaac, so long 
as his play does not go on to striking and hurting the boy: and the divine 
goodness is not offended by seeing in us other loves besides his, so long as 
we preserve for him the reverence and submission due to him. 

In heaven, Theotimus, God will truly give himself to us wholly, and not 
in part, since he is a whole that has no parts, yet will he give himself in 
different ways, and in as many different ways as there are blessed souls. 
This will so happen because, while giving himself all to all and all to each, 
he will never give himself wholly either to one in particular or to all in 
general. Now we shall give ourselves to him, according to the measure in 
which he gives himself to us: for we shall see him indeed face to face, as he 
is in his beauty; and shall love him heart to heart, as he is in his goodness: 


yet all will not see him with an equal clearness, nor love him with an equal 
sweetness: but every one will see and love him, according to the particular 
measure of glory which the divine Providence has prepared for him. We 
Shall all equally have the fulness of divine love, but still the fulnesses will 
be unequal in perfection. The honey of Narbonne is sweet, and so also is 
that of Paris: both of them are full of sweetness, but the one of a better, 
more delicate and richer sweetness: and though both of them are entirely 
Sweet, yet neither contains all sweetness. I do homage to my sovereign 
prince, as also to my immediate superior: I engage then to each of them all 
my fealty, and I do not engage it to either of them totally: for in that which I 
give to the sovereign, I do not exclude that which I pay to the subaltern, and 
in that of the subaltern, I do not include that of the sovereign. Wherefore it 
is no wonder that, if in heaven (where these words, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, shall be so excellently practised) there are great 
differences in love, in this mortal life there should be many. 

Theotimus, among those who love God with all their heart not only do 
some love him more and some less, but even one and the same person often 
exceeds himself in this sovereign exercise of loving God above all things. 
Apelles did better one time than another, sometimes he surpassed himself; 
for though commonly he gave all his art and all his attention to painting 
Alexander the Great, yet he did not always give them so totally and entirely 
but that there remained other efforts to make, in which he used not a greater 
art or a greater affection but used them more actively and perfectly. He 
always employed all his genius to paint these pictures of Alexander well, 
because he used it without reserve, yet sometimes he employed it more 
effectively and happily. Who knows not that in this holy love progress is 
possible, and that the end of the Saints is crowned with a more perfect love 
than their beginning? 

Now according to the expression of the holy Scriptures, to do a thing 
with all one’s heart means simply to do it with good heart and without 
reserve. O Lord, says David, I have sought thee with my whole heart. I have 
cried with all my heart, O Lord, hear me,®22 and the holy Word testifies that 
he had truly followed God with his whole heart; and yet, notwithstanding 
this, it affirms also of Ezechias, that after him there was none like him 
among all the kings of Judah,®2° neither before nor after him, that he was 


united to God and strayed not from him. Afterwards treating of Josias it 
says that there was no king before him like unto him that returned to the 
Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his strength, 
according to all the law of Moses, neither after him did there arise any like 
him.£22 Mark then, I pray you, Theotimus, mark how David, Ezechias and 
Josias, loved God with all their hearts, and yet not all three equally, because 
no one of them had his like in this love, as the sacred text says. All three 
loved him, each of them with all his heart; yet, not one nor all together 
loved him totally, but each one in his particular way; so that as all the three 
were alike in this, that they gave each his whole heart, so were they unlike 
in their manner of giving it; yea, there is no doubt that David, to take him 
by himself, was far different from himself in this love; and that with his 
second heart which God created pure and clean in him, and with his 
right spirit which God renewed in his bowels by most holy penitence, he 
sang the canticle of his love far more melodiously than ever he had done 
with his first heart and his first spirit. 

All true lovers are equal in this, that all give all their heart to God, and 
with all their strength, but they are unequal in this, that they give it 
diversely and in different manners, whence some give all their heart, with 
all their strength, less perfectly than others. This one gives it all by 
martyrdom, this, all by virginity, this, all by poverty, this, all by action, this, 
all by contemplation, this, all by the pastoral office; and whilst all give it all 
by the observance of the commandments, yet some give it with less 
perfection than others. 

Yea, even Jacob who was called in Daniel the holy one of God,®8 and 
whom God declares himself to have loved, protests that he had served 
Laban with all his strength, and why did he serve Laban, but to obtain 
Rachel, whom he loved with all his strength? He serves Laban with all his 
strength, he serves God with all his strength; he loves Rachel with all his 
strength, he loves God with all his strength: yet withal he loves not Rachel 
as God, nor God as Rachel; he loves God as his God, above all things and 
more than himself; he loves Rachel as his wife, above all other women, and 
as himself. He loves God with an absolutely and sovereignly supreme love; 
and Rachel with a supreme nuptial love. Nor is the one love contrary to the 


other, since that of Rachel does not violate the privileges and sovereign 
prerogatives of the love of God. 

So that our love to God, Theotimus, takes its worth from the eminence 
and excellence of the motive for which, and according to which, we love 
him; in that we love him for his sovereign infinite goodness, as God, and 
because he is God. Now one drop of this love is worth more, has more 
power, and deserves more esteem, than all the other loves that can ever 
enter into the hearts of men or amongst the choirs of angels. For while this 
love lives, it reigns and bears the sceptre over all the affections, making 
God to be preferred in its will before all things, indifferently, universally, 
and without reserve. 


Chapter IV 


OF TWO DEGREES OF PERFECTION WITH WHICH THIS 
COMMANDMENT MAY BE KEPT IN THIS MORTAL LIFE 


While the great King Solomon, possessing as yet the Spirit of God, was 
composing the sacred Canticle of Canticles, he had, according to the 
permission of those ages, a great variety of ladies and maidens attached to 
his service in different conditions and qualities. For 1. There was one, his 
singularly dear and wholly perfect one, most rare, as a singular dove, with 
whom the others entered not into comparison, and for this reason she was 
called by his own name, Sulamitess.22 2. There were sixty, who, next to 
her, had the first rank of honour and estimation, and were called queens. 3. 
There were, further, eighty ladies who were not indeed queens, but were in 
a recognized and honourable relation to him. 4. There were young maidens 
without number, kept ready to be put in the place of the foregoing as was 
required. Now under the figure of what passed in his palace, he described 
the various perfections of souls who in time to come were to adore, love 
and serve the great Pacific King Jesus Christ, our Saviour; amongst whom 
there are some, who being newly freed from their sins, and quite resolved to 
love God, are yet novices, apprentices, tender and feeble: so that they love 
indeed the divine sweetness, yet with such mixture of other affections that 
their sacred love being still as it were in its infancy; they love together with 
our Saviour, many superfluous, vain and dangerous things. And as a phoenix 
newly hatched from out its ashes, having as yet but little, tender feathers 
and its first down, can only essay short flights, in which it should be said 
rather to leap than to fly; so these tender young souls, newly born from the 
ashes of their penance, cannot as yet soar on high, or fly in the broad air of 
sacred love, being held captives by the multitude of bad inclinations and 
evil habits which the sins of their past life have left them. Still they are 


living, they are animated with and possessed of love, yea and with true love 
too, else had they never forsaken sin; yet with a love still feeble and young, 
which, environed with a number of other loves, cannot produce fruit in such 
abundance as it would do if it had the full possession of the heart. 

Such was the prodigal son, when, quitting the infamous company or the 
swine, amongst which he had lived, he returned into his father’s arms, half- 
naked, unclean and bemired, and smelling most offensively of the filth 
which he had contracted in the company of those vile beasts. For what is it 
to forsake the swine, but to withdraw from sins? And what is it to return all 
ragged, tattered and unclean, but to have our affections engaged in the 
habits and inclinations which tend to sin? Yet still was he possessed of the 
life of the soul which is love; and as a phoenix rising out of its ashes, he 
found himself newly raised to life. He was dead, said his father, and is 
come to life again,®®8 he has revived. And these souls are called young 
maidens in the Canticles, forasmuch as, having perceived the odour of the 
name of the beloved who breathes nothing but salvation and mercy, they 
love him with a true love, but a love, which is as themselves, in its tender 
youth. For even as young girls love their husbands properly if they have 
one, yet do not cease to greatly love rings and trifles, or their companions, 
with whom they amuse themselves extravagantly in playing, dancing and 
silliness, busying themselves with little birds, little dogs, squirrels and other 
such playthings;—so these young and novice-souls have truly an affection 
for the sacred lover, yet admit they with it a number of voluntary 
distractions and diversions: so that loving him above all things, they yet 
busy themselves in many things, which they love, not according to him but 
besides him, out of him, and without him. In truth, though little 
irregularities in words, in gestures, in apparel, in pastimes and follies, are 
not, properly speaking, against the will of God; yet are they not according 
to it, but out of it and without it. 

But there are souls who, having already made some progress in the love 
of God, have also cut off all the love they had to dangerous things, and yet 
entertain dangerous and superfluous loves: because they love with excess, 
and with a love too tender and passionate, what God ordains they should 
love. It stood with God’s pleasure that Adam should love Eve tenderly, yet 
not with such tenderness that, to content her, he should violate the order 


given him by his divine majesty. He loved not then a superfluous thing, nor 
a thing in itself dangerous, but he loved it superfluously and with danger. 
The love of our parents, friends and benefactors, is in itself according to 
God, yet we may love them with excess; as also our vocations, be they 
never so spiritual: our exercises also of devotion (which yet we ought so 
greatly to love) may be loved inordinately, as when we prefer them before 
obedience, or before a more general good; or when we love them as if they 
were our last end, while they are only means and furtherances to our final 
intention, which is the divine love. And these souls, who love nothing but 
what God would have them to love, and yet exceed in the manner of loving, 
love indeed the divine goodness above all things, yet not in all things: for 
the things, which, not only by permission but even by command, they are to 
love according to God, they love not only according to God, but for other 
causes and motives, which though indeed not contrary to God, yet are out of 
him. So that these souls resemble the phoenix, when, having got its first 
feathers and beginning to grow strong it already soars at large in the air, but 
has not yet strength enough to remain long on the wing, and often descends 
to earth to rest there. Such was the poor young man, who having from his 
tender age observed God’s commandments, desired not his neighbour’s 
goods, yet clung to his own over tenderly: so that when our Saviour 
counselled him to give them to the poor, he became sad and melancholy. He 
loved nothing but what he might lawfully love, yet he loved it with a 
superfluous and too attached a love. It is plain, Theotimus, that these souls 
love too ardently and with superfluity; still, as they love not the 
superfluities, but only the thing, which may be loved, therefore they are 
entitled to the favours of the heavenly Solomon, namely, unions, 
recollections, and the repose of love, whereof we spoke in Books V. and 
VI.: but they do not enjoy them in quality of spouses, because the 
superfluity with which they love good things, hinders them from a frequent 
entry into these divine unions with the spouse; they are engaged in, and 
distracted by, loving that out of him and without him, which they ought not 
to love but in him and for him. 


Chapter V 


OF TWO OTHER DEGREES OF GREATER PERFECTION, BY 
WHICH WE MAY LOVE GOD ABOVE ALL THINGS 


Now there are other souls who neither love superfluities, nor yet with 
superfluity, but love only that which God wills and as he wills:—blessed 
souls, who love God, their friends in God, and their enemies for God; they 
love many things together with God, but none at all, save in God and for 
God: it is God that they love, not only above all things, but even in all 
things, and all things in God, resembling the phoenix when perfectly 
renewed in youth and strength, which is never seen but in the air, or upon 
the tops of mountains that are in high air: for so these souls love nothing but 
in God; though indeed they love many things with God, and God with many 
things. S. Luke recounts that our Saviour invited a young man to follow 
him, who indeed loved him dearly, but who had also a great affection for his 
father, and thereupon had a mind to return home to him. But our Saviour 
cuts off this superfluity of love, and excites him to a love more pure, that he 
may not only love our Saviour more than his father, but not even love his 
father at all, but in our Saviour. Let the dead bury their dead: but as for thee 
(who hast met with life), go thou, and preach the kingdom of God.8&! And 
these souls, as you see, Theotimus, having so great a union with the spouse, 
merit to share his rank, and to be queens, as he is king; since they are 
entirely dedicated to him without any division or separation, having no 
affections out of him, or without him, but only in him and for him. 

But, at last, above all these souls, there is yet one most only one, who is 
the queen of queens, the most loving, the most lovely, and the most 
beloved, of all the friends of the divine beloved, who not only loves God 
above all things and in all things, but also loves only God in all things, so 
that she loves not many things, but one only thing, which is God himself. 


And whereas it is God alone whom she loves in all that she loves, she loves 
him indifferently in all things, according as his good-pleasure may require, 
outside all things and without all things. If it be only Esther that Assuerus 
loves, why should he love her more when perfumed and adorned, than in 
her ordinary attire? If it be my Saviour only that I love, why shall I not as 
much love Mount Calvary as Mount Thabor, since he is as truly on the one, 
as on the other? And why shall I not as affectionately in one as in the other 
say: It is good for us to be here.®®2 I love my Saviour in Egypt, without 
loving Egypt; why shall I not love him at the banquet of Simon the leper, 
without loving the banquet? And if I love him amidst the blasphemies 
which are poured upon him, not loving the blasphemies, why shall I not 
love him perfumed with Magdalen’s ointment, without loving either the 
ointment or its scent? It is the true sign that we love only God in all things, 
when we love him equally in all things, because he being always equal to 
himself, the inequality of our love towards him must needs proceed from 
the consideration of something that is not himself. Now this sacred loving 
one loves no more her God with all the world, than if he were alone without 
the world: because all that is out of God, and is not God, is nothing to her. 
She is an all-pure soul who loves not even Paradise but because her beloved 
is loved there: and he is so sovereignly beloved in his Paradise that if yet he 
had no Paradise to bestow, he would neither appear less amiable, nor be less 
beloved of this generous loving heart, who cannot love the Paradise of her 
spouse but only her spouse of Paradise, and who puts no less price on 
Calvary while her spouse is there crucified, than upon Paradise where he is 
glorified. He that weighs one of the little balls of the heart of S. Clare of 
Montefalco, finds it as heavy as all the three together. So does perfect love 
find God as amiable all alone, as it finds all creatures together with him, 
since it loves all creatures only in God and for God. 

Souls in this degree of perfection are so rare that each one is called the 
only one of her mother, who is divine Providence; she is called the one 
dove, for whom the love of her mate is all; she is termed perfect, because by 
love she is made the same thing with the sovereign Perfection, whence she 
may say with a most humble truth: I to my beloved and his turning towards 
me.®82 Now there is no one save the most blessed Virgin our Lady, who has 
perfectly arrived at this height of excellence in the love of her dearly 


beloved: for she is a dove so singularly singular in love, that all the rest 
being compared to her are rather to be termed daws than doves. But leaving 
this peerless queen in her matchless eminence,—there have yet been other 
souls who have been in such estate of pure love that in comparison with 
others they might take the rank of queens, of only doves, of perfect friends 
of the spouse. For I pray you, Theotimus, what must he needs have been, 
who with all his heart sang to God: What have I in heaven, and besides thee 
what do I desire upon earth?& And he that cried out: I count all things but 
as dung that I may gain Christ;°2—did he not testify that he loved nothing 
out of his master, and that he loved his master without any other things? 
And what must have been the feelings of that great lover, who sighed all the 
night: “My God is to me all things.” Such were S. Augustine, S. Bernard, 
the two SS. Catharine, of Siena and of Genoa, and many others, in imitation 
of whom every one may aspire to this divine degree of love: rare and 
singular souls, who resemble no longer the birds of this world, no not the 
very phoenix itself, though so singularly rare; but are only represented by 
that bird which, for its excellent beauty and nobleness is said not to be of 
this world, but of Paradise, of which it bears the name. For this fair bird 
disdaining the earth, never touches it, but lives above in the air; yea even 
when it desires to unweary itself, it will only cleave to the trees by little 
threads, hanging by them suspended in the air, out of which, or without 
which, it can neither fly nor repose. Even so these great souls do not, 
properly speaking, love creatures in themselves, but in their Creator, and 
their Creator in them. But if they cleave to any creature by the law of 
charity, it is only to repose in God, the single and final aim of their love. So 
that finding God in creatures, and creatures in God, they love God, not the 
creatures; as pearl-fishers, though they find the pearls in oysters, consider 
that they are simply fishing for pearls. 

At the same time no mortal creature, as I think, ever loved the heavenly 
lover solely with this perfectly pure love, except that Virgin who was his 
spouse and mother both together; on the contrary, as regards the practice of 
these four differences of love, one can hardly live without passing from one 
of them to another. The souls which like young maidens are still entangled 
in some vain and dangerous affections are not, at times, without feelings of 
a purer and supreme love; but as these are but momentary and passing 





flashes, we cannot say that they raise them from the state of young novice, 
or apprentice, maidens. It happens also sometimes, to the souls who are in 
the degree of singular and perfect lovers, that they forget themselves and 
fail very sadly, even as far as to the committing great imperfections and 
grievous venial sins, aS we see in various somewhat bitter dissensions 
which have occurred between great servants of God, yea even amongst 
some of the divine Apostles, who, as we cannot deny, fell into some 
imperfections; certainly charity was not violated by them, but the fervour of 
it was. Nevertheless, as these great souls ordinarily loved God with the 
perfectly pure love, we are not to say that they were not in the state of 
perfect love. For as we see that good trees never produce any hurtful fruit, 
yet sometimes bear green or defective and worm-eaten fruit, or mistletoe 
and moss; so great saints never produce any mortal sin, but still they 
produce some useless, immature, harsh, rough and ill-flavoured actions. In 
such cases we must allow that these trees are fruitful, otherwise they would 
not be good trees; but still we must not deny that some of their fruits are 
fruitless. For who will deny that catkins and the mistletoe of trees are 
fruitless fruits? And who also will deny that slight angers and little excesses 
of joy, of laughter, of vanity and of other similar passions, are unprofitable 
and unlawful movements? Yet the just man brings them forth seven times a 
day, that is, very often. 


Chapter VI 


THAT THE LOVE OF GOD ABOVE ALL THINGS IS 
COMMON TO ALL LOVERS 


Though there are so many degrees of love amongst true lovers, yet is there 
but one commandment of love, which universally and equally obliges every 
one, with an exactly like and entirely equal obligation, though it be 
observed differently and with an infinite variety of perfections; there being 
perhaps no souls on earth, as there are no angels in heaven, who are 
perfectly equal to one another in their love. As one star differs from another 
in brightness, so shall it be with the Blessed in their resurrection, when each 
one sings a canticle of glory, and receives a name which no man knoweth 
but he that receiveth it.©° But what degree of love is it then, to which the 
divine commandment equally, universally and continually obliges all? 

It is an action of the providence of the Holy Ghost, that in our ordinary 
version, which his divine majesty has canonized and sanctified by the 
Council of Trent, the heavenly commandment of love is expressed by the 
word dilection rather than by the word love; for although dilection is a kind 
of love, yet is it not a simple love, but a love of choice and election, which 
sense the word itself conveys, as the glorious S. Thomas notes: for this 
commandment enjoins us a love chosen out of thousands, the well-beloved 
object of this love being chosen out of thousands, according to that of the 
beloved Sulamitess in the Canticles.©4 It is a love which must prevail over 
all our loves, and reign over all our passions. And this is what God requires 
of us—that among all our loves his be the dearest, holding the first place in 
our hearts; the warmest, occupying our whole soul; the most general, 
employing all our powers; the highest, filling our whole spirit; and the 
strongest, exercising all our strength and vigour. And inasmuch as by this 
we choose and elect God for the sovereign object of our soul, it is a love of 


sovereign election, or an election of sovereign love. You are not ignorant, 
Theotimus, that there are various species of love, as for example, there is a 
fatherly love, a brotherly love, a filial love and a nuptial love; a love of 
society, of obligation, of dependence,—and a hundred more, which are all 
different in excellence, and are so proportioned to their objects that scarcely 
can they be applied or appropriated to any other. He who should love his 
father with the love of a brother only, would certainly not love him enough. 
He who should love his wife only like his father, would not love her 
properly; he who should love his servant with a filial love, would commit 
an impropriety. Love is like honour; for as honour is diversified according 
to the diversity of the excellences to which the honour is given, so loves are 
different according to the difference of the goodnesses for which we love. 
Sovereign honour is due to sovereign excellence, and sovereign love to 
sovereign goodness. The love of God is a love without peer, because the 
goodness of God is a peerless goodness. Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord, and therefore, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength.8 For as God 
is the only Lord, his goodness is infinitely above all goodness, and he is to 
be loved with a love which is eminent, excellent, and mighty beyond all 
comparison. It is this supreme love which places God in such esteem in our 
souls, and makes us repute it so great a happiness to be agreeable in his 
sight, that we prefer him and love him above all things. Now, Theotimus, do 
you not plainly see, that he who loves God in this sort has dedicated his 
whole soul and strength to God, since ever, and for ever, and in all 
occurrences, he will prefer the good grace of God to all things, and will be 
ever ready to forsake the whole world, in order to preserve the love which is 
due to the divine goodness. And, in a word, it is the love of excellence, or 
the excellence of love, which is commanded to all mortals in general, and to 
each one of them in particular as soon as they have the free use of reason: a 
love sufficient for each one, and necessary for salvation to all. 


Chapter VII 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRECEDING Chapter 


We do not always know, nor ever with perfect certainty (at least with 
certainty of faith), whether we have the true love of God which is required 
for salvation; still we have many marks of it, amongst which the most 
assured and almost infallible appears when some great love of creatures 
opposes itself to the designs of God’s love; for then, if divine love is in the 
soul, it displays the greatness of the credit and authority which it has over 
the will, showing effectively, not only that it has no master, but that it has 
not even a companion, repressing and overthrowing all opposition, and 
making its intentions obeyed. When the unhappy troop of diabolic spirits, 
revolting from their Creator, essayed to draw to their faction the holy 
company of the blessed spirits, the glorious S. Michael, animating his 
comrades to the fidelity which they owed to their God, cried with loud 
voice (but in angelic sort) through the heavenly Jerusalem: “Who is like to 
God?” And by this word he overthrew that traitor Lucifer with his rout, 
who would have equalled themselves with the divine majesty; and thence, 
as it is said, the name was given to S. Michael, since Michael simply 
means Who is like to God? And when the loves of created things would 
draw our hearts to their party, to make us disobedient to the divine majesty, 
if the great divine love be found in the soul, it makes head against it, as 
another S. Michael, and establishes the powers and forces of the soul in 
God’s service by this word of steadfastness: Who is like to God? What 
goodness is there in creatures which ought to draw the human heart into 
rebellion against the sovereign goodness of its God? 

When the holy and noble Joseph perceived that the love of his mistress 
tended to the ruin of that which was due to his master: Ah! said he, be it far 
from me that I should violate the respect which I owe to my master, who 
reposes so much trust in me? How then can I do this wicked thing, and sin 


against my God?®£2 Mark, Theotimus, how there are three loves in the heart 
of this admirable Joseph, for he loves his mistress, his master, and God; but 
as soon as his mistress’s love rises up against his master’s, he suddenly 
forsakes it and flies, as he would also have forsaken his master’s, if he had 
found it contrary to God’s. Amongst all loves, God’s is so to be preferred 
that we must always stand prepared in mind to forsake them all for that 
alone. 

Abraham loved Sarai and Agar, and until Agar began to despise her 
mistress it could not well have been discerned which he loved the better. 
But when these two loves came into comparison with one another, the good 
Abraham made quite clear which was the stronger. For no sooner had Sarai 
complained that she was contemned by Agar, than he told her: Behold thy 
handmaid is in thy own hand, use her as it pleaseth thee.£22 Wherefore 
Sarai so afflicted the poor Agar that she was driven to run away. Divine 
love is willing for us to have other loves; nor can we easily discover which 
is the chief love of our heart: for this human heart often draws most 
affectionately into its complacency the love of creatures; yea, on many 
occasions it makes the acts of its affection for the creature far more 
numerous than that of its dilection for its Creator. Yet all the time sacred 
dilection ceases not to excel all the other loves, as the events show when the 
creature is opposed to the Creator; for then we take the part of sacred 
dilection, submitting unto it all our other affections. 

There is often a difference, among created things, between greatness and 
goodness. One of Cleopatra’s pearls was worth more than our highest 
mountain; but the latter is much greater: the one has more bulk, the other 
more worth. It is made a question whether the honour which a prince 
achieves in war by feats of arms, or that which he merits by justice in time 
of peace be greater; and it seems to me that military glory is grander, and 
the other better; as, among instruments, drums and trumpets make more 
noise, lutes and virginals more melody; the sound of the one is stronger, of 
the other sweeter and more spiritual. An ounce of balm gives not so strong 
an odour as a pound of oil of lavender, but at the same time the smell of 
balm is better and more agreeable. 

Truly, Theotimus, you will see a mother so busy about her child that she 
might seem to have no other love but that, having eyes only to see it, mouth 


to kiss it, breast to give it suck, care to bring it up; and one would think that 
her husband was nothing to her, in respect of her child; but if she had to 
make choice which she would lose, then would be plainly seen that she 
more values her husband, and that though the love of her child was more 
tender, more pressing and passionate, yet that other was the more excellent, 
stronger and better. So when a heart loves God in respect of his infinite 
goodness, with however little a portion of this excellent love, it will prefer 
God’s will before all things, and in all the occasions that present themselves 
it will forsake everything, to preserve itself in grace with the sovereign 
goodness, and nothing whatever will divert it from this. So that, though this 
divine love does not always so sensibly affect and melt the heart as do the 
other loves; yet, on occasions, it performs actions so noble and excellent, 
that one of them only is better than ten millions of the others. Rabbits are 
incomparably fertile, elephants never have more than one calf; but this little 
elephant alone is of greater price than all the rabbits in the world. Our love 
towards creatures often abounds in the multitude of productions; but when 
sacred love acts its work is so eminent that it surpasses all: for it causes God 
to be preferred before all things, without reserve. 


Chapter VIII 


A MEMORABLE HISTORY TO MAKE CLEARLY 
UNDERSTOOD IN WHAT THE FORCE AND EXCELLENCE 
OF HOLY LOVE CONSIST 


How great an extent then, O my dear Theotimus, ought the force of this 
sacred love of God above all things to have? It must surpass all affections, 
vanquish all difficulties, and prefer the honour of God’s good-will before all 
things; yea I say, before all things absolutely, without any exception or 
reservation; and I speak thus with such great distinctness, because there are 
men who would courageously forsake their goods, honour, and their own 
life for our Lord, who yet will not leave for his sake things of much less 
consideration. 

In the reign of the Emperors Valerianus and Gallus, there lived in Antioch 
a priest named Sapricius, and a layman named Nicephorus, who by reason 
of their long and exceeding great friendship were considered as brothers: 
and yet it happened in the end, I know not upon what occasion, that this 
friendship failed, and according to custom was followed with a yet deeper 
hatred, which reigned for a time between them, till at length Nicephorus, 
acknowledging his fault, made three different attempts to be reconciled with 
Sapricius, to whom, now by one of their common friends, now by another, 
he sent words signifying all the satisfaction and submission that heart could 
have wished. But Sapricius, in no wise answering to his invitations, ever 
repulsed the reconciliation with as much contempt as Nicephorus besought 
it with humility; insomuch that the poor Nicephorus, thinking that if 
Sapricius saw him prostrate at his feet begging pardon he would be more 
touched to the heart with it, goes and finds him out and courageously 
casting himself down at his feet:—Reverend Father, says he, Ah! pardon 


me, I beseech thee by the bowels of our Saviour Jesus; but even this 
humility was disdained and rejected, together with his former endeavours. 
Meanwhile, behold a hot persecution arose against the Christians, in 
which Sapricius with others being apprehended did wonders in suffering a 
thousand thousand torments for the confession of his faith—especially 
when he was most roughly shaken and rolled in an instrument made 
purposely, after the manner of a wine-press—without ever losing his 
constancy. At this the Governor of Antioch being extremely irritated 
condemned him to death; whereupon he was publicly led out of prison 
towards the place where he was to receive the glorious crown of 
martyrdom. No sooner had Nicephorus learnt this, than immediately he ran, 
and having met Sapricius, throwing himself upon the ground: Alas! cried 
he, with a loud voice, O martyr of Jesus Christ, pardon me, for I have 
offended thee! But Sapricius taking no notice, the poor Nicephorus, getting 
again before him by a shorter way, came to him anew with the like humility, 
conjuring him to pardon him in these words: O martyr of Jesus Christ, 
pardon the offence which I have committed against thee, I who am but a 
man and subject to offend: for lo! a crown is already bestowed upon thee by 
our Saviour whom thou has not denied, yea thou hast confessed his holy 
name before many witnesses. But Sapricius continuing in his pride gave 
him not one word in answer; until the very executioners, wondering at the 
perseverance of Nicephorus, said to him: We have never seen so foolish a 
man as thee; this fellow is going even at this moment to die, what dost thou 
want with his pardon? To whom Nicephorus answering: Thou knowest not, 
said he, what it is I demand of this confessor of Jesus Christ, but God 
knows. Meantime Sapricius arrived at the place of execution, where yet 
again Nicephorus, casting himself upon the ground before him: I beseech 
thee, said he, O martyr of Jesus Christ, that it would please thee to pardon 
me, for it is written: Ask and it shall be granted thee: words which could 
not in the least bend the caitiff and rebellious heart of the miserable 
Sapricius, who, obstinately denying mercy to his neighbour, was himself 
deprived by the just judgment of God of the most glorious palm of 
martrydom. For the executioners commanding him to put himself on his 
knees, in order to behead him, he began to be daunted, and to parley with 
them, making in the end this deplorable and shameful submission: Oh! I 
pray you, behead me not: I will do what the Emperors order, and sacrifice to 


idols. Which the poor good Nicephorus hearing, with tears in his eyes 
began to cry: Ah! do not, I beseech thee, transgress the law and deny Jesus 
Christ; forsake him not, I beseech thee, lose not the crown of glory which 
with so great labours and torments thou hast obtained! But alas! this 
miserable priest coming to the altar of martyrdom there to consecrate his 
life to the eternal God, had not called to mind what the Prince of Martyrs 
had said: If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou 
remember that thy brother hath anything against thee; leave there thy 
offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother: and 
then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.244 Wherefore God rejected his 
offering; and withdrawing his mercy from him, permitted him not only to 
lose the sovereign happiness of martyrdom, but even to fall headlong into 
the misery of idolatry; while the humble and meek Nicephorus, perceiving 
this crown of martyrdom vacant by the apostasy of the obdurate Sapricius, 
touched with an excellent and extraordinary inspiration, boldly presses 
forward to obtain it, saying to the officers and executioners: I am a 
Christian, my friends, I am in truth a Christian, and believe in Jesus Christ, 
whom this man has denied: put me, therefore, I beseech you, in his place, 
and cut off my head. At which the officers being extremely astonished, 
carried the tidings to the governor, who gave orders that Sapricius should be 
set at liberty, and that Nicephorus should be put to death, which happened 
on the 9th of February, about the year of our salvation 260, as Metaphrastes 
and Surius relate. A terrible history, and worthy of the gravest consideration 
in the subject we treat of! For did you note, my dear Theotimus, this 
courageous Sapricius—how bold and fervent he was in defence of his faith, 
how he was in the confession of our Saviour’s name, while he was rolled 
and crushed in that press-like machine, how ready he was to receive the 
death-blow to fulfil the highest point of the divine law, preferring God’s 
honour before his own life? And yet, because on the other side he prefers to 
the divine will the satisfaction which his cruel haughtiness takes in hating 
Nicephorus, he stops short in his course, and when he is on the point of 
coming up to and attaining the prize of glory by martyrdom, he miserably 
falls and breaks his neck, falling headlong into idolatry. 

It is therefore true, my Theotimus, that it is not enough for us to love God 
more than our own life, unless we also love him universally, absolutely, and 


without reserve, more than all we love or can love. But you will say to me, 
did not our Saviour assign the furthest point of our love towards him, when 
he said that greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends ?£22 It is true indeed, Theotimus, that amongst the particular 
acts and testimonies of divine love there is none so great as to undergo 
death for God’s glory, yet it is also true that this is but one single act, and 
one single test; it is indeed the masterpiece of charity, but besides it charity 
exacts many things at our hands, and so much more forcibly and instantly 
as they are acts more easy, common and ordinary with all lovers, and more 
generally necessary to the preservation of sacred love. O miserable 
Sapricius! Durst thou be bold to affirm that thou didst love God as was 
fitting, whilst thou didst not prefer the will of God before the passion of 
hatred and rancour entertained in thy heart against the poor Nicephorus? To 
be willing to die for God is the greatest but not the only act of love which 
we owe to God; and to will this act only, excluding the others,—this is not 
charity, it is vanity. Charity is not fanciful, which she would be in the 
highest degree, if being resolved to please the beloved in things of greatest 
difficulty, she would permit us to displease him in easier matters. How can 
he will to die for God who will not live according to God? 

A well-ordered mind that is resolved to die for a friend, would also 
without doubt undergo all other things; for he that has once despised death 
ought to have despised everything. But the human spirit is weak, inconstant 
and humoursome, whence men sometimes rather choose to die than to 
undergo far slighter pains, and willingly give their life for extremely 
frivolous, childish, and vain satisfactions. Agrippina having learnt that the 
child she was bringing forth would be Emperor, indeed, but that he would 
put her to death: Let him kill me, said she, provided that he reign. Mark, I 
pray you, the disorder of this foolishly loving mother’s heart; she preferred 
her son’s dignity before her own life. Cato and Cleopatra chose death rather 
than to see their enemies exult and glory in their capture; and Lucretia 
chose to put herself cruelly to death rather than to be unjustly branded with 
the shame of a deed in which, it would seem, she was not guilty. How many 
are there who would willingly embrace death for their friends, and yet 
would not live in their service, or accomplish their other desires? A man 
exposes his life, who would not open his purse. And though there may be 


found many who engage their life for a friend’s defence, yet scarcely is 
there one found in a century who will imperil his liberty, or lose an ounce of 
the most vain and unprofitable reputation or renown in the world, be it for 
never so dear a friend. 


Chapter IX 


A CONFIRMATION OF WHAT HAS BEEN SAID BY A 
NOTEWORTHY COMPARISON 


You know, Theotimus, what was Jacob’s love for his Rachel. And what did 
not he do to testify its greatness, force and fidelity, from the hour he had 
saluted her at the well? For from that time he never ceased to love her, and 
to gain her in marriage he served seven whole years with incredible 
devotion; yet he considered that all this was nothing, so much did love 
sweeten the pains which he supported for his beloved Rachel. And when he 
was, after all, disappointed of her, he served yet other seven years to obtain 
her; so constant, loyal and courageous was he in his affection; and having at 
length obtained her he neglected all other affections, scarcely even taking 
any account of the duty he had to Lia, his first spouse, a woman of great 
merit and very worthy to be cherished, whom God himself compassionated 
for the contempt she suffered, so remarkable was it. 

But after all this, which was enough to bring down the haughtiest woman 
in the world to the love of so loyal a lover, it is verily a shame to see the 
weakness which Rachel showed in her affection to Jacob. The poor Lia had 
no tie of love with Jacob except the fact that she was the mother of his four 
sons. Reuben the first of these had gone into the fields at harvest-time and 
found some mandrakes, which he brought as a present to his 
mother.£22 Rachel asked for some of them, and when poor Lia said: Dost 
thou think it a small matter that thou hast taken my husband from me, 
unless thou take also my son’s mandrakes,—Rachel sold, as it were, the 
favours and love of her husband for the mandrakes. But Jacob was 
distressed, and his heart sank, when he understood the weakness and 
inconstancy of Rachel, who for so trifling a thing sacrificed for a time the 
honour and pleasure of his special love. For, tell me truly, Theotimus—was 


it not a strange and most fickle levity in Rachel, to prefer a heap of little 
apples to the chaste company of so amiable a husband? If it had been for 
kingdoms, for monarchies!—but for a miserable handful of mandrakes!— 
Theotimus, what think you of it? 

And yet, returning to ourselves, good God! how often do we make 
elections infinitely more shameful and wretched? The great S. Augustine 
upon a time took pleasure in leisurely viewing and contemplating 
mandrakes, the better to discern the cause why Rachel had so passionately 
coveted them, and he found that they were indeed pleasing to the sight, and 
of a delightful smell, yet altogether insipid and without flavour. Now Pliny 
relates that when the surgeons bring the juice of them to be drunk by those 
on whom they wish to make an incision, that they may not feel the 
operation, it happens often that the very smell works the effect and puts the 
patient sufficiently to sleep. Wherefore the mandrake is a bewitching plant, 
which enchants the eyes, and charms away pains, sorrows, and all passions 
by sleep. Besides, he who smells the scent of them too long turns mute, and 
he who drinks too much of them dies without remedy. 

Theotimus, could worldly pomps, riches and delights be_ better 
represented? They have an attractive outside, but he who bites this apple, 
that is, he who sounds their nature, finds neither taste nor contentment in 
them, nevertheless they enchant us and put us to sleep by the vanity of their 
smell; and the renown which the children of the world attach to them, 
benumbs and destroys those who give themselves up to them too intently, or 
take them too abundantly. And it is for such mandrakes, chimeras and 
phantoms of content, that we cast off the love of the heavenly beloved; and 
how then can we say that we love him above all things, since we prefer 
such empty vanities before his grace? 

Is it not a marvel, but one worthy of tears, to see David, so noble in 
surmounting hatred, so generous in pardoning injuries, and yet so furiously 
unjust in love, that not content with possessing justly a great multitude of 
wives, he iniquitously usurps and takes away the wife of poor Urias, and by 
an insupportable cruelty causes the husband to be slain, that he may the 
better enjoy the love of the wife? Who would not wonder at the heart of a S. 
Peter, which was so bold amidst the armed soldiers that he alone of all his 
master’s company takes sword in hand and strikes; and yet a little 
afterwards he is so cowardly amongst the women, that at the mere word of a 


maid he denies and forswears his master? And how can it seem so strange 
to us that Rachel could sell the chaste favours of her Jacob for the apples of 
the mandrake, since Adam and Eve actually forsook grace for an apple 
which a serpent offers them to eat? 

In fine, I say to you this word, worthy of note. Heretics are heretics and 
bear the name, because out of the articles of faith they choose at their taste 
and pleasure those which it seems good to them to believe, rejecting and 
denying the others. And Catholics are Catholics, because without any 
choice or election they embrace, with an equal assurance and without 
exception, all the faith of the Church. Now it is the same in the articles of 
charity. It is a heresy in sacred love to make choice among God’s 
commandments, which to observe, and which to violate: he who said: Thou 
shalt not kill, said also: Thou shalt not commit adultery. If then thou kill not, 
but commit adultery, it is not for love for God that thou killest not, but it is 
from some other motive, which makes thee rather choose this 
commandment than the other; a choice which makes heresy in matter of 
charity. If a man told me that he would not cut off my arm on account of his 
love for me, and yet proceeded to pluck out my eye, to break my head, to 
run me through:—Ah! should I cry, how do you say that it is for love you 
do not cut off my arm, since you pluck out my eye which is no less precious 
to me, or run my body through with your sword, which is still more 
dangerous to me? It is a maxim that good comes from an entirely sound 
cause, evil from some defect. To make an act of true charity, it must 
proceed from an entire, general and universal love, which extends to all the 
divine commandments, and if we fail in any one commandment, love ceases 
to be entire and universal, and the heart wherein it is cannot be called truly 
loving, nor, consequently, truly good. 


Chapter X 


THAT WE ARE TO LOVE THE DIVINE GOODNESS 
SOVEREIGNLY ABOVE OURSELVES 


Aristotle was consistent in saying that good is indeed amiable, but to each 
one his own good principally, so that the love which we have for others 
proceeds from the love of ourselves:—for how could a philosopher say 
otherwise who not only did not love God, but hardly ever even spoke of the 
love of God? As a fact, however, this love of God precedes all love of 
ourselves, even according to the natural inclination of our will, as I have 
made clear in the first book. 

In truth, the will is so dedicated, and, if we may say it, consecrated to 
goodness, that if an infinite goodness be clearly proposed unto it, it must, 
unless by miracle, sovereignly love this goodness: yea, the Blessed are 
carried away and necessitated, though not forced, to love God whose 
sovereign beauty they clearly see; as the Scripture sufficiently shows in 
comparing the contentment which fills the hearts of the glorious inhabitants 
of the heavenly Jerusalem to a torrent and impetuous flood, whose waters 
cannot be kept from spreading over the plains it meets with. 

But in this mortal life, Theotimus, we are not necessitated to love him so 
sovereignly, because we see him not so clearly. In heaven, where we shall 
see him face to face, we shall love him heart to heart; that is, as we shall all 
see the infinity of his beauty, each in our measure, with a sovereignly clear 
sight, so shall we be ravished, with the love of his infinite goodness in a 
sovereignly strong rapture, to which we shall neither desire, nor be able to 
desire, to make any resistance. But here below on earth, where we do not 
see this sovereign goodness in its beauty, but only have a half-sight of it 
amid our obscurities, we are indeed inclined and allured to love him more 
than ourselves;—yet we are not necessitated: on the contrary, though we 


have this holy natural inclination to love the divinity above all things, yet 
we have not the strength to put it in execution, unless the same divinity 
infuse its most holy charity supernaturally into our hearts. 

Yet true it is that as the clear view of the divinity infallibly produces the 
necessity of loving it more than ourselves, so the half-view, that is, the 
natural knowledge, of the divinity, infallibly produces the inclination and 
tendency to love it more than ourselves; for, I pray you, Theotimus, since 
the will is wholly ordained unto the love of good, how can it know, ever so 
little, a sovereign good without being so far inclined to love it sovereignly? 
Of all goods which are not infinite, our will always prefers in its love that 
which is nearest to it, and chiefly its own; but there is so little proportion 
between the infinite and the finite, that our will having knowledge of an 
infinite good is without doubt moved, inclined and excited to prefer the 
friendship of this abyss of infinite goodness before every other sort of love, 
yea even the love of ourselves. 

This inclination is strong principally because we are more in God than in 
ourselves, we live more in him than in ourselves, and are in such sort from 
him, by him, for him and belonging to him, that we cannot undistractedly 
consider what we are to him and he is to us, without being forced to 
exclaim: I am thine, Lord, and must belong to none but thee; my soul is 
thine, and ought not to live but by thee, my will is thine, and is only to tend 
to thee, I must love thee as my first principle since I have my being from 
thee, I must love thee as my end and centre since I am for thee, I must love 
thee more than my own being, since my being subsists by thee, I must love 
thee more than myself, since I am wholly thine and in thee. 

And in case there were or could be some sovereign good whereof we 
were independent, we should also, supposing that we could unite ourselves 
unto it by love, be excited to love this more than ourselves, seeing that the 
infinity of its sweetness would be still sovereignly more powerful to draw 
our will to its love than all other goods, yea, even than our own good. 

But if, by imagination of a thing impossible, there were an infinite 
goodness on which we had no dependence whatever, and with which we 
could have no kind of union or communication, we should indeed esteem it 
more than ourselves, for we should know that being infinite it would be 
more estimable and lovable than we; and consequently we should be able to 
make simple desires of being able to love it; yet, properly speaking, we 


should not love it, since love aims at union; and much less could we have 
charity towards it, since charity is a friendship, and friendship cannot be 
unless it be reciprocal, having for its groundwork communication, and for 
its end union: I speak thus for the benefit of certain fantastic and empty 
spirits, who very often on baseless imaginations revolve morbid thoughts to 
their own great affliction. But as for us, Theotimus, my dear friend, we see 
plainly that we cannot be true men without putting this inclination into 
effect. Let us love him more than ourselves who is to us more than all and 
more than ourselves. Amen, so it is. 


Chapter XI 


HOW HOLY CHARITY PRODUCES THE LOVE OF OUR 
NEIGHBOUR 


As God created man to his own image and likeness, so did he appoint for 
man a love after the image and resemblance of the love which is due to his 
own divinity. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest, and the 
first commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.224 Why do we love God, Theotimus? “The cause for 
which we love God,” says S. Bernard, “is God Himself;” as though he had 
said: we love God because he is the most sovereign and infinite goodness. 
And why do we love ourselves in charity? Surely because we are the image 
and likeness of God; and whereas all men are endowed with the same 
dignity, we love them also as ourselves, that is, as being holy and living 
images of the divinity. For it is on that account that we belong to God by so 
strict an alliance and so sweet a dependence of love, that he makes no 
difficulty to call himself our father, and to call us his children; it is on that 
account that we are capable of being united to his divine essence by the 
fruition of his sovereign goodness and felicity; it is on that account that we 
receive his grace, that our spirits are associated to his most Holy Spirit, and 
made in a manner participant of his divine nature, as S. Leo says. And 
therefore the same charity which produces the acts of the love of God, 
produces at the same time those of the love of our neighbour. And even as 
Jacob saw that one same ladder touched heaven and earth, serving the 
angels both for descending and ascending, so we know that one same 
charity extends itself to both the love of God and our neighbour, raising us 
to the union of our spirit with God, and bringing us back again to a loving 
society with our neighbours; always, however, on the understanding that we 


love our neighbour as being after the image and likeness of God, created to 
have communication with the divine goodness, to participate in his grace, 
and to enjoy his glory. 

Theotimus, to love our neighbour in charity is to love God in man, or 
man in God; it is to hold God alone dear for his own sake and the creature 
for the love of him. The young Tobias, accompanied by the angel Raphael, 
having met with Raguel his relative, by whom, however, he was unknown, 
—Raguel had no sooner set eyes upon him, says the Scripture, but turning 
himself towards his wife: Anna, look, look, said he, how like is this young 
man to my cousin? And when he had spoken these words, he said: whence 
are ye, young men our brethren? But they said, we are of the tribe of 
Nephthali, of the captivity of Ninive. And Raguel said to them: Do you know 
Tobias my brother? And they said, we know him. And when he was speaking 
many good things of him, the angel said to Raguel: Tobias concerning 
whom thou inquirest is this young man’s father. And Raguel went to him, 
and kissed him with tears, and weeping upon his neck, said: a blessing be 
upon thee, my son, because thou art the son of a virtuous man. And Anna 
his wife and Sara their daughter wept,£22 through tenderness of affection. 
Do you not observe that Raguel, without knowing the younger Tobias, 
embraces, caresses, kisses him, and weeps for joy over him. Whence 
proceeds this love but from that which he had for the old Tobias, the father, 
whom this child did so much resemble? A blessing be upon thee, said he; 
but why? certainly not because thou art a good youth, for that as yet I know 
not, but because thou art son, and like, to thy father, a good and most 
virtuous man. 

Ah! then, Theotimus, when we see a neighbour who is created to the 
image and likeness of God, ought we not to say one to another: Observe and 
see this creature, how he resembles the Creator? Might we not cast 
ourselves upon his neck, to caress him and weep over him with love? 
Should we not bless him a thousand and a thousand times? And why? For 
the love of him? No verily: for we know not whether he be worthy of love 
or hatred in himself; but wherefore then? O Theotimus! for the love of God, 
who has made him to his own image and likeness, and consequently 
capable of participating in his goodness, in grace and in glory. For the love 
of God, I say, from whom he is, whose he is, by whom he is, in whom he is, 


for whom he is, and whom he resembles in a most particular manner. 
Wherefore the love of God not only oftentimes commands the love of our 
neighbour, but itself produces this love and pours it into man’s heart, as its 
resemblance and image: for even as man is the image of God, so the sacred 
love of man towards man, is the true image of the heavenly love of man 
towards God. But this subject of the love of our neighbour requires a 
treatise apart, which I beseech the sovereign lover of men to will to inspire 
into some one of his most excellent servants, since the supreme love of the 
divine goodness of the heavenly Father, consists in the perfection of the 
love of our brothers and companions. 


Chapter XII 


HOW LOVE PRODUCES ZEAL 


As love tends towards the good of the thing beloved, either by taking 
delight in it if the beloved have it, or in desiring and procuring it for him if 
he have it not; so it produces hatred, by which it flies the evil which is 
contrary to the thing beloved, either by desiring and seeking to remove it if 
it be there, or by keeping it off and preventing its coming if it be not there. 
But if evil can neither be hindered from approaching, nor be removed, love 
at least fails not to have it hated and detested. When love therefore is 
fervent, and is come to that height that it would take away, remove and 
divert, what is opposite to the thing beloved, it is termed zeal. So that, to 
describe it properly, zeal is no other thing than love in its ardour, or rather 
the ardour that is in love. And therefore, such as the love is, such is the zeal, 
which is its ardour. If the love be good its zeal is good, if the love be bad its 
zeal is bad. Now when I speak of zeal, I mean to speak of jealousy too: for 
jealousy is a species of zeal, and if I am not mistaken, there is but this 
difference between them, that zeal regards the whole good of the thing 
beloved, with the intention of removing the contrary evil from it, and 
jealousy regards the particular good of the friendship, that it may repulse all 
that opposes that. 

When therefore we ardently love worldly and temporal things, beauty, 
honours, riches, rank,—this zeal, that is the ardour of this love, ends 
ordinarily in envy: because these base and vile things are so little, limited, 
particular, finite and imperfect, that being possessed by one, another cannot 
entirely possess them. So that being communicated to many, each one in 
particular has a less perfect communication of them. But when, in 
particular, we ardently love to be beloved, the zeal or ardour of this love 
turns into jealousy; because human friendship, though otherwise a virtue, 
has this imperfection by reason of our weakness, that being divided 


amongst many, each one’s part is less. Whereupon our ardour or zeal to be 
beloved will not permit rivals or companions; and if we imagine we have 
any, we immediately enter into the passion of jealousy, which indeed in 
some sort resembles envy, but in reality is very different from it. 1. Envy is 
always unjust, but jealousy is sometimes just, if it be moderate: for have not 
married people good reason to hinder their friendship from being 
diminished by being shared? 2. Envy makes us sorry that our neighbour 
enjoys a greater good than, or a like good with, ourselves; although he is 
taking from us nothing that we have; and here envy is unreasonable, making 
us consider our neighbour’s good to be our ill. But jealousy is not grieved at 
our neighbour’s having some good provided that it is not our good: for the 
jealous man does not grieve at his fellow’s being beloved by other women 
so long as he is not loved by the jealous man’s wife; indeed, properly 
speaking, one is not jealous of a rival until one belives that one has gained 
the friendship of the person loved: if there be any passion before that, it is 
not jealousy but envy. 3. We do not presuppose any imperfection in the 
person we envy, but on the contrary we consider that he has the good which 
we envy in him: but we presuppose that the person of whom we are jealous 
is imperfect, fickle, changeable and easily led away. 4. Jealousy proceeds 
from love, envy comes from the defect of love. 5. Jealousy never happens 
but in matter of love, but envy is extended to all kinds of goods—honours, 
favours, beauty. And if at any time one be envious of the affection which is 
borne to another, it is not for love, but for the fruits that spring from it. The 
envious man is little troubled to see his fellow in favour with his prince, so 
that he be not on occasions graced and preferred by him. 


Chapter XIII 


HOW GOD IS JEALOUS OF US 


God speaks thus: I am the Lord thy God, a jealous God.£&28 The Lord his 
name is jealous. God is jealous then, Theotimus, but what is his 
jealousy? Truly it seems at first to be a jealousy of cupidity such as is that 
of husbands for their wives: for he will have us so to be his, that he will in 
no sort have us to be any other’s but his. No man, saith he,can serve two 
masters.£28 He demands all our heart, all our soul, all our mind, and all our 
strength; for this very reason he calls himself our spouse, and our souls his 
spouses; and names all sorts of separations from him, fornication, adultery. 
And high reason indeed has this great God, all singularly good, to exact 
most rigorously our whole heart: for ours is a little heart, which cannot 
supply love enough worthily to love the divine goodness. Is it not therefore 
meet, that since we cannot give him such measure of love as were requisite, 
that at least we should love him all we can? The good which is sovereignly 
lovable, ought it not to be sovereignly loved? Now to love sovereignly, is to 
love totally. 

However, God’s jealousy of us is not truly a jealousy of cupidity, but of 
sovereign friendship: for it is not his interest that we should love him, but 
ours. Our love is useless to him, but to us a great gain; and if it be agreeable 
to him, it is because it is profitable to us: for being the sovereign good, he 
takes pleasure in communicating himself by love, without any kind of profit 
that can return to him thereby; whence he cries out making his complaint of 
sinners by way of jealousy: They have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water£2 Consider a little, Theotimus, I pray you, how delicately 
this divine lover expresses the nobility and generosity of his jealousy: They 
have left me, says he, who am the fountain of living water. As if he said: I 


complain not that they have forsaken me because of any injury their 
forsaking can cause me, for what the worse is a living spring if men do not 
draw water at it? Will it therefore cease to run, or to flow out on the earth? 
But I grieve for their misfortune, that having left me, they have chosen for 
themselves wells that have no water. And if, by supposition of an 
impossible thing, they could have met with some other fountain of living 
water, I would lightly bear their departure from me, since I aim at nothing 
in their love, but their own good. But to forsake me to perish, to fly from 
me to fall headlong, is what astonishes and offends me in their folly. It is 
then for the love of us that he desires we should love him, because we 
cannot cease to love him without beginning to be lost, and whatever part of 
our affections we take from him we lose. 

Put me, said the divine shepherd to the Sulamitess, as a seal upon thy 
heart, as a seal upon thy arm.®82 The Sulamitess had her heart quite full of 
the heavenly love of her dear lover, who, though he possess all, yet is not 
content with it, but by a holy distrust of jealousy will be set upon the heart 
which he possesses, and will seal it with himself, lest any of the love due to 
him escape, or anything get entry which might mingle with it. For he is not 
satisfied with the love with which the soul of his Sulamitess is filled, if it be 
not invariable, quite pure, quite solely his. And that he may not only enjoy 
the affections of our heart, but also the effects and operations of our hands, 
he will also be as a seal upon our right arm, that it may not be stretched out 
or employed save in the works of his service. And the reason of the divine 
lover’s demand is, that as death is so strong that it separates the soul from 
all things, yea even from her own body, so sacred love which is come to the 
degree of zeal, divides and separates the soul from all other affections, and 
purifies her from all admixture; since it is not only strong as death, but it is 
withal bitter, inexorable, hard and pitiless in punishing the wrong done unto 
it, when rivals are entertained with it, as hell is hard in punishing the 
damned. And even as hell, full of horror, rage and cruelty, admits no 
mingling of love, so jealous love tolerates no mixture of another affection, 
willing that all be for the well-beloved. Nothing is so gentle as the dove, yet 
nothing so merciless as he towards his mate, when he has some feeling of 
jealousy. If ever you have taken notice, Theotimus, you will have seen that 
this mild bird, returning from his flight, and finding his mate amongst his 


companions, is not able to suppress in himself a certain sense of distrust, 
which makes him churlish and ill-humoured, so that at their first accosting 
he circles about her, murmuring, fretting, treading upon her, and beating her 
with his wings, although he knows well that she is faithful, and that he sees 
her in the pure white of innocence. 

One day S. Catharine of Siena was in a rapture which did not deprive her 
of the use of her senses, and while God was showing her wondrous things, 
one of her brothers passed by, and with the noise he made disturbed her 
attention, so that she turned and looked at him for a single little moment. 
This little distraction, so unforeseen and sudden, was neither sin, nor 
disloyalty, but only a shadow of sin and resemblance of disloyalty: and yet 
the most holy Mother of the heavenly lover did so earnestly chide her and 
the glorious S. Paul so put her to confusion for it, that she thought she 
should have melted away in tears. And David, re-established in grace by a 
perfect love, how was he treated for the simply venial sin which he had 
committed in numbering his people? 

But, Theotimus, he who desires to see this jealousy delicately and 
excellently described, must read the instructions which the seraphic S. 
Catharine of Genoa has made to declare the properties of pure love, 
amongst which she inculcates and strongly urges this;—that perfect love, 
namely, love which has gone as far as zeal, cannot suffer any mediation, 
interposition, or mingling of any other thing, not even of God’s gifts, yea, 
up to this extreme, that it permits not even the love of heaven, except with 
intention to love more perfectly therein the goodness of him who gives it. 
So that the lamps of this pure love have neither oil, wick, nor smoke, but 
are all fire and flame, which nothing in the world can extinguish. And those 
who carry these burning lamps in their hands, possess the most holy fear of 
chaste spouses, not the fear which belongs to adulterous women. Those 
have fear, and these also, but differently, says S. Augustine; the chaste 
spouse fears the absence of her husband, the adulterous, the presence of 
hers. The former fears his departure, the latter his stay: the one is so deeply 
amorous that she is extremely jealous; the other is not jealous, because she 
is not amorous: the one fears to be punished, and the other fears that she 
may not be loved enough;—yet in sooth she does not precisely fear the not 
being loved enough, as other jealous persons do, who love themselves and 
want to be loved, but her fear is that she loves not him enough whom she 


sees so love-worthy that none can love him according to the greatness of the 
love which he deserves, as I have but just said. Wherefore she is not jealous 
with a jealousy of self-interest, but with a pure jealousy, which proceeds not 
from any cupidity, but from a noble and simple friendship; a jealousy 
which, with the love whence it proceeds, extends itself to our neighbour; for 
since we love our neighbour as ourselves for God’s sake, we are also 
jealous of him, as of ourselves, for God’s sake, so that we would even die 
that he may not perish. 

Now as zeal is an inflamed ardour, or an ardent inflaming of love, it 
requires to be wisely and prudently practised; otherwise, under the cloak of 
it, one would transgress the limits of moderation or discretion, and it would 
be easy to pass from zeal into anger, and from a just affection to an unjust 
passion; wherefore, this not being the proper place to put down the 
conditions of zeal, my Theotimus, I tell you that for the practice of it you 
must always have recourse to him whom God has given you for your 
direction in the devout life. 


Chapter XIV 


OF THE ZEAL OR JEALOUSY WHICH WE HAVE FOR OUR 
LORD 


A Gentleman desired a famous painter to paint him a horse running, and the 
painter having presented the horse to him on its back, and as it were rolling 
in the mire, the gentleman began to storm; whereupon the painter turning 
the picture upside down: Be not angry, sir, said he; to change the position of 
a horse running into that of a horse rolling on its back, it is only necessary 
to reverse the picture. Theotimus, he who would clearly see what zeal or 
what jealousy we must have for God, has only to express properly the 
jealousy we have in human things, and then to turn it upside down, for such 
will that be which God requires from us for himself. 

Imagine, Theotimus, what comparison there is between those who enjoy 
the brightness of the sun, and those who have only the paltry light of a 
lamp; the former are not jealous of one another, for they know well that that 
great light is abundantly sufficiently for all, that the one’s enjoyment does 
not hinder the other’s, and that, although all possess it in general, each one 
possesses it none the less than if he alone possessed it in particular. But as 
to the light of a lamp, since it is little, limited, and insufficient for many, 
each one desires to have it in his chamber, and he that has it is envied by the 
rest. The good of human things is so trifling and beggarly, that when one 
has it, another must be deprived of it; and human friendship is so limited 
and weak, that in proportion as it communicates itself to the one, it is 
weakened for the others: this is why we are jealous and angry when we 
have rivals and companions in it. The heart of God is so abounding in love, 
his good is so absolutely infinite, that all men may possess him without 
lessening each one’s possession; this infinity of goodness can never be 
drained, though it fill all the hearts of the universe; for when everything has 


been filled with it to the brim, his infinity ever remains to him quite entire, 
without any diminution whatever. The sun shines no less upon a rose 
together with a thousand millions of other flowers, than though it shone but 
upon that alone. And God pours his love no less over one soul, though he 
loves with it an infinity of others, than if he loved that one only: the force of 
his love not decreasing by the multitude of rays which it spreads, but 
remaining ever quite full of his immensity. 

But wherein consists the zeal or the jealousy which we ought to have for 
the divine goodness? Theotimus, its office is, first, to hate, fly, hinder, 
detest, reject, combat and overthrow, if one can, all that is opposed to God; 
that is, to his will, to his glory, and the sanctification of his name. I have 
hated and abhorred iniquity,®8! said David, and:Have I not hated them, O 
Lord, that hated thee: and pined away because of thy enemies.®°2 My zeal 
hath made me pine away because my enemies forgot thy words.®°2 In the 
morning I put to death all the wicked of the land; that I might cut off all the 
workers of iniquity from the city of the Lord.®®4 See, I pray you, Theotimus, 
with what zeal this great king is animated, and how he employs the passions 
of his soul in the service of holy jealousy! He does not simply hate iniquity 
but abhors it; upon the sight of it he pines away, he falls into a swoon and a 
failing of heart, he persecutes it, overthrows it, and exterminates it. So 
Phinees transported with a holy zeal ran his sword through that shameless 
Israelite and vile Madianite; so the zeal which consumed our Saviour’s 
heart, made him cast out and instantly take vengeance on the irreverence 
and profanation which those buyers and sellers committed in the temple. 

Secondly, zeal makes us ardently jealous of the purity of souls, which are 
the spouses of Jesus Christ, according to the word of the holy Apostle to the 
Corinthians: I am jealous of you with the jealousy of God, for I have 
espoused you to one husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to 
Christ.£82 Eliezer would have been stung with jealousy, if he had perceived 
the chaste and fair Rebecca, whom he was conducting to be espoused to his 
master’s son, in any danger of being dishonoured; and doubtless he might 
have said to this holy maiden: I am jealous of you with the jealousy I have 
for my master, for I have espoused you to one man, that I may present you a 
chaste virgin to the son of my lord Abraham. So would the great S. Paul say 
to his Corinthians: I was sent from God to your souls to arrange the 


marriage of an eternal union between his Son our Saviour, and you, and I 
have promised you to him to present you as a chaste virgin to this divine 
lover; behold why I am jealous, not with my own jealousy, but with the 
jealousy of God, in whose behalf I have treated with you. It was this 
jealousy, Theotimus, that caused this holy Apostle daily to die and swoon 
away; I die daily, said he, I protest by your glory.28& Who is weak and I am 
not weak? Who is scandalized and I am not on fire?®82 Mark, say the 
ancients, mark what love, what care, and what jealousy a mother-hen has 
for her chickens (for our Saviour esteemed not this comparison unworthy of 
his Gospel). The hen is a very hen, that is, a creature without any courage or 
nobility, while she is not yet a mother, but with her mothership she puts on a 
lion’s heart: ever the head up, the eyes on guard, and darting glances on 
every side, to espy the smallest appearance of danger to her little ones. 
There is no enemy at whose eyes she will not fly in defence of her dear 
brood, for which she has a continual solicitude, making her ever run about 
clucking and plaining. And if any of her chickens come to die,—what grief, 
what anger! This is the jealousy of parents for their children, of pastors for 
their flocks, of brothers for their brethren. What was the zeal of the children 
of Jacob when they knew that Dina had been insulted? What was the zeal of 
Job from the apprehension and fear he had that his children might have 
offended God? What was the zeal of a S. Paul for his brethren according to 
the flesh, and for his children according to God, for whose sake he desired 
to be cast out as worthy of anathema and excommunication? What the zeal 
of Moses for his people, for whom he is willing, in a certain manner to be 
struck out of the book of life? 

Thirdly, in human jealousy we are afraid lest the thing beloved be 
possessed by some other, but our zeal for God makes us on the contrary fear 
lest we should not be entirely enough possessed by him. Human jealousy 
makes us fear not to be loved enough, Christian jealousy troubles us with 
the fear of not loving enough; whence the sacred Sulamitess cried 
out: Show me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where thou 
liest in the midday, lest I begin to wander after the flocks of thy 
companions.®88 Her fear is that she is not her sacred shepherd’s own 
entirely, or that she may be led away, be it never so little, by those who 
wished to make themselves his rivals. For she will by no means permit that 


worldly pleasures, honours, or exterior goods shall take up a single particle 
of her love, which she has wholly dedicated to her dear Saviour. 


Chapter XV 


ADVICE FOR THE DIRECTION OF HOLY ZEAL 


As zeal is an ardour and vehemence of love it stands in need of guidance; 
otherwise it would exceed the limits of moderation and discretion. Not 
indeed that divine love, however vehement, can be excessive in itself, or in 
the movements or inclinations which it gives to our spirit, but, inasmuch as 
it makes use of the understanding in the execution of its designs, ordering it 
to find out the means whereby they may be effected, and makes use of 
boldness or anger to surmount the difficulties which it meets with, the 
understanding often comes to propose and make us adopt courses too rough 
and violent, and anger or hardihood once aroused, and unable to contain 
itself within the limits of reason, carries away the heart into disorder, so that 
zeal is thus practised indiscreetly and inordinately; which makes it bad and 
blameworthy. David sent Joab with his army, against his disloyal and 
rebellious child, Absalom, whom he commanded them above all things not 
to injure, ordering that in all events they should take care to save him. But 
Joab being engaged, and being hot in the pursuit of the victory, with his 
own hand slew the poor Absalom, without regard to what the king had said 
to him. Even so, zeal employs anger against the evil, yet ever with express 
order, that in destroying wickedness and sin it should save, if possible, the 
sinner and the iniquitous: but it, once in its fury, like a hard-mouthed and 
wilful horse, runs away with its rider out of the lists, without stop or stay, 
while breath lasts. 

That good man of the house whom our Saviour describes in the Gospel, 
knew well that hot and violent servants are wont to outrun their master’s 
intention, for his servants presenting themselves unto him to go and weed 
his field in order to root out the cockle: No, said he, lest perhaps gathering 
up the cockle you root up the wheat also together with it. It is true, 
Theotimus, that anger is a servant who, being strong, courageous and of 


great undertakings, does also at first a great deal of work, but withal he is so 
ardent, so hotheaded, inconsiderate and impetuous, that he ordinarily does 
no good things without at the same time doing many evil. It is not good 
husbandry, say our country-folk, to keep peacocks in the house; for though 
they hunt spiders and rid the house of them, yet they so spoil the furniture 
and the buildings themselves that their usefulness is not comparable to the 
harm they do. Anger was given by Nature as a help to reason, and is 
employed by grace in the service of zeal, to put in execution its designs; yet 
it is a dangerous help, and not greatly to be desired, for if it gets strength it 
becomes master, overturning the authority of reason; and while it does no 
more than zeal would perform all alone, it keeps one in a well-founded fear 
that waxing strong it may take possession of the heart and of zeal, making 
them slaves to its tyranny, like a carefully disposed fire, which in an instant 
embraces a building, and which no one can extinguish. It were an act of 
despair to put foreign auxiliaries into a fortress, who may make themselves 
the strongest. 

Self-love often deceives us and leads us away, gratifying its own passions 
under the name of zeal. Zeal has once made use of anger, and now anger in 
its turn uses the name of zeal, in order to keep its shameful disorder covered 
under this. And mark that I say it makes use of the name of zeal; for it can 
make no use of zeal itself, since it is the property of all virtues, but 
especially of Charity, whereof zeal is a dependence, to be so good that none 
can abuse them. 

A notorious sinner, once went and threw himself at the feet of a good and 
worthy priest, protesting with much submission, that he came to find a cure 
for his disease, that is, to receive the holy absolution of his faults. A certain 
monk called Demophilus, considering that, in his opinion, this poor penitent 
came too nigh the holy altar, fell into so violent a fit of anger, that throwing 
himself upon him, he kicked and pushed him thence with his feet, railing at 
the good priest in an outrageous sort, who according to his duty had mildly 
received this poor penitent. And then running up to the altar he took off the 
holy things which were there, and carried them away, lest, as he would have 
men think, the place should have been profaned by the sinner’s approach. 
Now having finished this fair exploit of zeal, he stayed not yet there, but 
made a great rejoicing about the matter to the great S. Denis the Areopagite 
in a letter which he wrote about it, to which he received an excellent 


answer, worthy of the apostolical spirit wherewith that great disciple of S. 
Paul was animated. For he made him clearly see that his zeal had been at 
once indiscreet, imprudent and impudent; because though the zeal for the 
honour due unto holy things were good and laudable, yet was it practised 
against all reason, without any consideration or judgment, since he had 
employed kicks, outrages, railing and reproaches, in a place, under 
circumstances, and against persons, whom and which he ought to have 
honoured, loved and respected; so that the zeal could not be good, being 
practised with such great disorder. But in this same answer, that great saint 
recounts another admirable example of a great zeal, proceeding from a very 
good soul, which was however spoilt and vitiated by the excess of anger 
which it had stirred up. 

A pagan had led astray and made return to idolatry a Christian of Candia, 
recently converted to the faith. Carpus, a man eminent for purity and 
sanctity of life, who, as is very probable, was the bishop of Candia, 
conceived such an anger at it as he had never before entertained, and let 
himself be so far carried away with this passion, that having risen at 
midnight to pray according to his custom, he concluded with himself that it 
was not reasonable that the wicked men should any longer live, with great 
indignation beseeching the divine justice to strike down at once with his 
thunderbolts these two sinners together, the pagan seducer and the Christian 
seduced. But hear, Theotimus, how God corrected the bitterness of the 
passion which carried the poor Carpus beyond himself. First he made him, 
as another S. Stephen, see the heavens open, and our Saviour Jesus Christ 
seated upon a great throne, surrounded with a multitude of angels, who 
attended him in human form; then he saw below, the earth gaping as a 
horrid and vast gulf; and the two erring ones, to whom he had wished so 
much evil, he saw upon the very brink of this precipice, trembling and well- 
nigh paralysed with fear, as being about to fall down it; on the one side they 
were drawn by a multitude of serpents, which rising out of the gulf, 
wrapped themselves about their legs, and with their tails gradually moved 
and provoked them to their fall; on the other side, certain men pushed and 
beat them to make them tumble in, so that they seemed on the point of 
being swallowed up in this abyss. Now consider, my Theotimus, the 
violence of the passion of Carpus: for as he himself afterwards recounted to 
S. Denis, he never thought of contemplating our Saviour and the angels, 


who showed themselves in the heavens, such pleasure did he take in seeing 
below them the frightful distress of those two miserable wretches. His only 
trouble was that they were so long perishing, and thereupon he endeavoured 
himself to precipitate them down; and seeing he could not do it quite at 
once he was angry, and began to curse them, until at length, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, he saw the sweet and most pitiful Saviour, who, moved by 
an extreme pity and compassion at what was happening, arising from his 
throne and descending to the place where the two miserable beings were, 
stretched out to them his helping hand, while the angels also, some on one 
side some on another, caught hold of them to hinder them from falling into 
that dreadful gulf; and, at last the amiable and mild Jesus, turning himself to 
the wrathful Carpus:—Nay, Carpus, said he, henceforth wreak your anger 
on me: for I am ready to suffer once more to save men and it would be a joy 
to me to do so, if it could be without sin on man’s part: at any rate, think 
which would be the better for thee, to be in that gulf with the serpents, or to 
live with angels who are such great friends of men. Theotimus, the holy 
man Carpus had just reason to enter into zeal concerning these two men, 
and his zeal had but rightly raised his anger against them, but anger being 
once moved left reason and zeal behind, transgressing all the terms and 
limits of holy love and consesequently of zeal, which is its fervour: anger 
had changed the hatred of sin into the hatred of the sinner, and most sweet 
charity into an outrageous cruelty. 

Thus there are persons who think one cannot be very zealous unless one 
is very angry, thinking that unless they spoil all they can manage nothing, 
whereas on the contrary true zeal most rarely makes use of anger; for as we 
never apply the lancet to the sick save when it cannot possibly be helped, so 
holy zeal does not employ anger save in extreme necessities. 


Chapter XVI 


THAT THE EXAMPLE OF CERTAIN SAINTS WHO SEEM TO 
HAVE EXERCISED THEIR ZEAL WITH ANGER, MAKES 
NOTHING AGAINST THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRECEDING 
CHAPTER 


It is true, indeed, my friend Theotimus, that Moses, Phinees, Elias, 
Mathathias and many great servants of God made use of anger in the 
exercise of their zeal, on many remarkable occasions, yet note also, I pray 
you, that those were great souls, who could well handle their passions and 
regulate their anger; like that brave captain of the Gospel who said to his 
soldiers: go, and they went, come, and they came:£22 but we, who are, all of 
us, but common little people, have no such power over our movements; our 
horse is not so well broken in, that we can make him gallop or stop at our 
pleasure. Wise and well trained hounds run afield or come back according 
to the huntsman’s call, but untrained young hounds break away and are 
disobedient. Great saints who have made their passions tractable, 
mortifying them by the exercise of virtue, can also turn about their anger as 
they like, send it out and draw it back as seems good to them; but we, who 
have unbridled passions, quite young, or at least mistaught, cannot let our 
anger go save at peril of great disorder, for being once loose we can no 
longer restrain or regulate it. 

S. Denis speaking to this Demophilus who would have given the name of 
zeal to his rage and fury: “He that would correct others,” said he, “must first 
have a care that anger do not turn reason out of the empire and dominion 
which God has given it in the soul, and that it do not stir up a revolt, 
sedition and confusion within ourselves; hence we in no sort approve your 
impetuosities (to which an indiscreet zeal urged you), though you should a 
thousand times recall Phinees and Elias; for similar words did not please 


Jesus Christ, when said to him by his disciples, who were not yet made 
partakers of that sweet and benign Spirit.” Phinees, Theotimus, seeing a 
certain unhappy Israelite offend God with a Madianitess, slew them both: 
Elias foretold the death of Ochozias, who, indignant at this prediction, sent 
two captains one after another, each with fifty men, to take him: and the 
man of God made fire descend from heaven which devoured them.®2! Now 
one day that our Lord was journeying in Samaria, he sent into a town to 
take his lodging, but the inhabitants knowing that our Lord was a Jew by 
nation, and that he was going to Jerusalem, would not lodge him; which S. 
John and S. James seeing, they said unto our Saviour: Wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven and consume them? And our 
Lord turning rebuked them, saying: you know not of what spirit you are. 
The Son of man came not to destroy souls but to save them.®22 This it is 
then, Theotimus, that S. Denis would say to Demophilus, who alleged the 
example of Phinees and Elias: for S. John and S. James, who would have 
imitated Phinees and Elias in making fire descend from heaven upon men, 
were reprehended by our Lord, who gave them to know that his spirit and 
his zeal were sweet, mild and gracious, making use of indignation or wrath 
but very rarely, when there was no longer hope of doing good any other 
way. S. Thomas Aquinas, that great star of theology, being sick of the 
disease of which he died, at the Monastery of Fossanuova, of the order of 
Citeaux, the religious besought him to make them a short exposition of the 
Canticle of Canticles in imitation of S. Bernard, and he answered them: My 
dear fathers, give me S. Bernard’s spirit and I will interpret this divine 
Canticle like S. Bernard. So verily, if it were said to one of us petty, 
miserable, imperfect and wretched Christians:—use anger and indignation 
in your zeal, as did Phinees, Elias, Mathathias, S. Peter and S. Paul: we 
ought to reply: give us the spirit of perfection and pure zeal, with the 
interior light which those great saints had, and we will arm ourselves with 
anger as they did. It is not the fortune of every one to know how to be angry 
when and as he ought. 

Those great saints were immediately inspired by God, and therefore 
might boldly employ their anger without peril; for the same Spirit which 
animated them to these great acts also held the reins of their just wrath lest 
they might transgress the prescribed bounds. Anger which is inspired or 


excited by the Holy Ghost is no longer the anger of man, and it is man’s 
wrath that we are to beware of, because, as S. James says: The anger of man 
worketh not the justice of God.£22 And indeed, when those great servants of 
God made use of anger, it was on occurrences so solemn and for crimes so 
excessive, that there was no danger that the punishment would exceed the 
fault. 

Are we, do you think, to take the liberty of abusing sinners, of blaming 
nations, of taking to task and censuring our directors and prelates, because 
S. Paul once calls the Galatians senseless, represents to the Candiots their 
bad inclinations, and withstands to the face the glorious S. Peter his 
superior? Verily every one is not a S. Paul, to know how to do these things 
suitably: but bitter, harsh, presumptuous and reviling spirits, following their 
own inclinations, humours, aversions and arrogance, would throw the 
mantle of zeal over their iniquity; and under the name of this sacred fire 
every man permits himself to be burnt up with his own passions. It is zeal 
for the salvation of souls which makes the prelateship desired, if you will 
believe the ambitious man; which makes the monk, who is destined for the 
choir, run hither and thither, as the restless soul himself will tell you; which 
causes all those censures and murmurings against the prelates of the Church 
and temporal princes, if you will give ear to that arrogant man. You will 
hear from him of nothing but zeal, and you will see no zeal, but only 
opprobrious and railing speeches, anger, hatred and rancour, disquiet of 
spirit and of tongue. 

Zeal may be practised in three ways. First in performing great actions of 
justice to repel evil; and this belongs only to those who have the public 
offices of correcting, censuring, and reprehending in quality of superiors, 
such as princes, prelates, magistrates, preachers: but since this office is 
honourable, every one undertakes it, every one will have to do with it. 
Secondly, one may use zeal by doing actions of great virtue in order to give 
good example, by suggesting remedies for evils, and exhorting men to 
apply them, by effecting the good that is opposite to the evil which we 
desire to banish. This belongs to every one, and yet few will to do it. 
Finally, the most excellent use of zeal lies in suffering and enduring much 
to hinder or divert evil, and scarce any will have this sort of zeal. A 
specious zeal is all our ambition; upon that, each one willingly spends his 


talent, never attending to the fact that it is not zeal indeed which is thereby 
sought but glory, the satisfaction of our pride, anger, annoyance and other 
passions. 

Certainly our Saviour’s zeal principally appeared in his death upon the 
cross to destroy death and sin in men: in which he was sovereignly imitated 
by that admirable vessel of election and dilection, as the great S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, in golden words, represents him; for speaking of this holy 
Apostle he says: “He fights for all, he prays for all, he is passionately 
jealous about all, he is inflamed for all, yea he has dared yet more for his 
brethren according to the flesh, so that if I may dare also to say it, he desires 
through charity that they may have his own place near Our Saviour. O 
excellence of courage and incredible fervour of spirit! He imitates Jesus 
Christ, who for us was made a curse,22* who took on himself our 
infirmities and carried our diseases.£22 Or, that I may speak a little more 
soberly, he was the first after our Saviour who refused not to suffer and to 
be reputed wicked for their sake.” Even so then, Theotimus, as our Saviour 
was whipped, condemned, crucified, as a man devoted, destined and set 
apart to bear and support all the reproaches, ignominies and punishments 
due to all the sinners in the world, and to be a general sacrifice for sin,—as 
he was made an anathema, was cast off and abandoned by his eternal 
Father, so, according to the true doctrine of this great Nazianzen, the 
glorious Apostle S. Paul desired to be filled with ignominy, to be crucified, 
cast off, abandoned and sacrificed for the sin of the Jews, that the curse and 
punishment which they deserved might fall upon him; and as our Saviour 
took upon him the sins of the world, and was made a curse, sacrificed for 
sin and forsaken by his Father in such sense that he ceased not ever to be 
the well-beloved Son in whom his Father was well pleased,—so the holy 
Apostle desired indeed to be a curse, and to be separated from his master, to 
be left to the mercy of the reproaches and punishments due unto the Jews, 
yet he never desired to be deprived of charity and the grace of his Lord, 
from which, moreover, nothing could ever separate him; that is to say, he 
desired to be treated as a man cast off by God, but he did not desire actually 
to be cast off and deprived of his grace, for this cannot be holily desired. So 
the heavenly spouse declares, that though love is strong as death, which 
makes a separation between the body and soul, zeal, which is an ardent 


love, is yet stronger, for it resembles hell, which separates the soul from the 
sight of Our Lord; but it is never said, nor can be said, that love or zeal was 
like to sin, which alone separates from the grace of God. And indeed how 
could the ardour of love possibly make one desire to be separated from 
grace, since love is grace itself, or at least cannot be without grace. And the 
zeal of the great S. Paul was in some sort practised by the little S. Paul, I 
mean S. Paulinus, who to deliver a slave out of bondage became himself a 
slave, sacrificing his own liberty to bestow it upon his neighbour. 

“O how happy is he,” says S. Ambrose, who knows how to discipline 
zeal!” “The devil will easily,” says S. Bernard, “delude thy zeal, if thou 
neglect knowledge; therefore let thy zeal be inflamed with charity, adorned 
with knowledge, established in constancy.” True zeal is the child of charity 
as being its ardour; wherefore, like to charity, it ispatient, is kind, envieth 
not, dealeth not perversely, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
rejoiceth in the truth.£2® The ardour of true zeal resembles that of the 
huntsman, being diligent, careful, active, industrious, eager in pursuit, but 
without passion, anger or disquiet, for if the huntsman’s work were done in 
anger, bad temper and vexation, it would not be so much loved and desired. 
Zeal in like manner has ardours which are extreme, but constant, solid, 
sweet, industrious, equally agreeable and untiring; whereas on the contrary, 
false zeal is turbulent, troubled, insolent, arrogant, choleric, transient, 
equally impetuous and inconstant. 


Chapter XVII 


HOW OUR LORD PRACTISED ALL THE MOST EXCELLENT 
ACTS OF LOVE 


Having spoken at large of the sacred acts of divine love, I present you, that 
you may more easily and holily preserve the memory of them, with a 
collection or abridgment of them. The charity of Jesus Christ presseth 
us,°2“ says the great apostle. Yea truly, Theotimus, it forces and carries us 
away by its in finite sweetness, exercised in the whole work of our 
Redemption, in which appeared the benignity and love of God towards 
men: for what did not this divine lover do in matter of love? 1. He loved us 
with a love ofComplacency, for his delights were to be with the children of 
men®8 and to draw man to himself, making himself man. 2. He loved us 
with a love of Benevolence, bestowing his own divinity upon man, so that 
man was God. 3. He _ united himself unto us by an 
incomprehensible Union, whereby he adhered to our nature, and joined 
himself so closely, indissolubly and supereminently to it, that never was 
anything so strictly joined and bound to humanity as is now the most holy 
divinity in the person of the Son of God. 4. He flowed out into us, and as it 
were melted his greatness, to bring it to the form and figure of our littleness, 
whence he is styled a source of living water, dew and rain of heaven. 5. He 
loved us to Ecstasy, not only because, as S. Denis says, by the excess of his 
loving goodness he goes in a certain manner out of himself, extending his 
Providence to all things and being in all things, but also because he has in a 
sort forsaken and emptied himself, dried up his greatness and glory, 
resigned the throne of his incomprehensible majesty, and, if it be lawful so 
to say, annihilated himself to stoop down to our humanity, to fill us with his 
divinity, to replenish us with his goodness, to raise us to his dignity, and 
bestow upon us the divine being of children of God. And he of whom it is 


so frequently written: I live, saith the Lord; could afterwards have said 
according to his apostle’s language: I live, now not I, but man liveth in 
me. To me to live is man, and to die for man is gain. My life is hidden with 
man in God.£22 He who dwelt in himself dwells now in us, and he who was 
living from all eternity in the bosom of his Eternal Father becomes mortal 
in the bosom of his temporal Mother; he who lived eternally by his own 
divine life, lived with a human life, and he who from eternity had been only 
God, shall be for all eternity man too: so has the love of man ravished God, 
and drawn him into an ecstasy! 6. Love often led him to admiration, as of 
the Centurion and Chanaanitess. 7. He contemplated the young man who 
had till that hour kept the commandments, and desired to be taught 
perfection. 8. He took a loving quiet in us, yea even with some suspension 
of his senses, in his mother’s womb and in his infancy. 9. He had wondrous 
movements of Tenderness towards little children, whom he would take in 
his arms and lovingly fondle; towards Martha and Magdalen, towards 
Lazarus, over whom he wept, as he wept also over the city of Jerusalem. 10. 
He was animated with an incomparable Zeal, which, as S. Denis says, 
changed into Jealousy,turning away, as much as possible, all evil from his 
beloved human nature, with hazard, yea with the price, of his own life; 
driving away the devil the prince of this world, who seemed to be his rival 
and companion. 11. He had a thousand thousand Languors of love; for 
whence could those divine words proceed: I have a baptism, wherewith I 
am to be baptized: and how am I straightened until it be accomplished? 
200 The hour in which he was baptized in his blood was not yet come, and 
he languished after it; the love which he bore unto us urging him thereunto, 
that he might by his death see us delivered from an eternal death. So he was 
sad, and sweated the blood of distress in the Garden of Olives, not only by 
reason of the exceeding sorrow which his soul felt in the inferior part of his 
reason, but also by reason of the singular love which he bore unto us in the 
superior portion thereof, sorrow causing in him a horror of death, and love 
giving him an extreme desire of the same; so that a most fierce combat and 
a cruel agony took place, between the desire and the dread of death, unto a 
mighty shedding of blood, which streamed down upon the earth as from a 
living spring. 


12. Finally, Theotimus, this divine lover died amongst the flames and 
ardours of love, by reason of the infinite charity which he had towards us, 
and by the force and virtue of love: that is he died in love, by love, for love, 
and of love, for though his cruel torments were sufficient to have killed any 
one, yet could death never make entry into his life who keeps the keys of 
life and death, unless divine love, which handles those keys, had opened the 
gates to death, to let it ravage that divine body and despoil it of life. Love 
was not content to have only made him subject to death for us unless it 
made him dead. It was by choice, not by force of torment, that he died. No 
man taketh my life away from me: but I lay it down of myself, and I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it up again! He was 
offered, says Isaias, because it was his own will.222 And therefore it is not 
said that his spirit went away, forsook him, or separated itself from him, 
but, contrariwise, that he gave up his spirit, breathed it out, yielded and 
commended it into the hands of his eternal Father; so that S. Athanasius 
remarks that he bowed his head to die, that he might consent to and bend to 
death’s approach, which otherwise durst not have come near him; and 
crying out with a loud voice he gives up his spirit into his Father’s hands, to 
show that as he had strength and breath enough not to die, so had he love so 
great that he could no longer live, but would by his death revive those who 
without it could never escape death, nor have the chance of true life. 
Wherefore our Saviour’s death was a true sacrifice, and a sacrifice of 
holocaust, which himself offered to his Father for our redemption: for 
though the pains and dolours of his passion were so great and violent that 
any but he had died of them, yet had he never died of them unless he 
himself had pleased, and unless the fire of his infinite charity had consumed 
his life. He was then the sacrificer himself, who offered himself unto his 
Father and immolated himself, dying in love, to love, by love, for love, and 
of love. 

Yet beware of saying, Theotimus, that this amorous death of the Saviour 
took place by manner of rapture, for the object which his charity moved 
him to die for was not love-worthy enough to ravish to itself this divine 
soul, which departed then from his body by way of ecstasy, driven and 
forced on by the abundance and might of love; even as we see the myrrh 
tree send forth its first juice by its mere abundance, without squeezing or 


drawing in any way; according to that which he himself said, as we have 
declared: No man taketh my life away from me but I lay it down of myself. O 
God! Theotimus, what burning coals are cast upon all our hearts to inflame 
us to the exercise of holy love towards our all-good Saviour, seeing he has 
so lovingly practised them towards us who are so evil! This charity then of 
Jesus Christ presseth us! 


Book XI 


OF THE SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY WHICH SACRED LOVE 
HOLDS OVER ALL THE VIRTUES, ACTIONS AND 
PERFECTIONS OF THE SOUL 


Chapter I 


HOW AGREEABLE ALL VIRTUES ARE TO GOD 


Virtue is of its own nature so amiable, that God favours it wheresoever he 
finds it. The pagans, though they were enemies of his divine Majesty, now 
and then practised certain human and moral virtues, which were not by their 
nature placed above the forces of the reasonable spirit. Now you may guess, 
Theotimus, how small a matter that was: for though these virtues made a 
great show, yet in effect they were of little worth, by reason of the lowness 
of the intention of those who practised them. They laboured for scarcely 
anything but honour, as S. Augustine says, or for some other object of light 
consideration, such as the upholding the social good, or from some weak 
inclination they had to good; which inclination, meeting with no 
contradiction, carried them on to trifling acts of virtue—as for example, to 
mutual courtesy, to aid their friends, to live with moderation, not to steal, to 
serve masters faithfully, to pay hirelings’ wages. And nevertheless though 
this was so slender, and accompanied with many imperfections, God took it 
in good part from those poor people, and recompensed it largely. 

The midwives whom Pharaoh commanded to kill all the male children of 
the Israelites were without doubt Egyptians and pagans; for in the excuse 
they made for not having executed the king’s pleasure, they said: The 
Hebrew women are not like the Egyptian: this would not have been to the 
purpose if they had been Hebrews: and it is not credible that Pharaoh would 
have granted so cruel a commission against the Hebrews to Hebrew 
women, being of the same nation and religion: besides Josephus testifies 
that they were in fact Egyptians. Now, Egyptians and pagans as they were, 
yet they feared to offend God by so barbarous and unnatural a cruelty as the 
massacre of so many little children would have been. The divine sweetness 
was so pleased with this that it built their houses, that is to say, made them 
fruitful in children and in temporal riches. 


Nabuchodonosor, King of Babylon, had waged a just war against the city 
of Tyre, which the divine justice willed to chastise, and God signified to 
Ezechiel that in recompense thereof he would deliver up Egypt as a prey 
into the hands of Nabuchodonosor and his army, Because, said God, he hath 
laboured for me.2°3 Hence, adds S. Jerome in the commentary, we learn that 
in case the very pagans do some good thing they are not left unrewarded by 
God’s judgment. So did Daniel exhort Nabuchodonosor, an_ infidel, 
to redeem his sins by alms, that is, to ransom himself out of the temporal 
pains due to his sins, which hung over his head. Do you see then, 
Theotimus, how true it is that God makes account of virtues, though 
practised by persons otherwise wicked? If he had not approved the mercy of 
the midwives and the justice of the war of the Babylonians, would he have 
taken care, I pray you, to reward them? And if Daniel had not known that 
the infidelity of Nabuchodonosor would not prevent God from being 
pleased with his alms, why would he have counselled him to do them? 
Indeed the Apostle assures us that pagans who have not the law do by 
nature those things that are of the law.222 And when they do so, who can 
doubt that they do well, and that God makes account of it? Pagans 
understood that marriage was good and necessary, they saw that it was 
becoming to have their children brought up in liberal knowledge, in the love 
of their country, in the arts of civil life, and they did so. Now I leave it to 
your consideration whether this was not grateful unto God, since to this end 
he had given the light of reason and natural instinct. 

Natural reason is a good tree which God has planted in us; the fruits 
which spring from it cannot but be good. They are fruits which in 
comparison with those which spring from grace are indeed of very small 
value, yet still, not of no value, since God has valued them, and for them 
has given temporal rewards. Thus, according to the great S. Augustine, he 
rewarded the moral virtues of the Romans with the grand extent and 
magnificent renown of their empire. 

Sin unquestionably makes the soul sick, and then she cannot do great and 
laborious deeds; yet little ones she can do, for all the actions of the sick are 
not sickly: they still speak, they still see, they still hear, they still drink. The 
soul in sin can do good works, which, being natural, are rewarded with 
natural rewards; being civil, are paid in civil and human money, that is, with 


temporal advantages. The sinner is not in the state of the devils, whose wills 
are so steeped in and incorporated with evil that they can will no good at 
all. No, Theotimus; the sinner in this world is not in that state. Here, he is in 
the way between Jerusalem and Jericho, wounded to death but not yet dead; 
for, says the Gospel, he is left half-dead; and as he is half-alive so he can do 
half-living actions. ’Tis true he can neither walk, nor rise, nor cry for aid, 
no, not so much as speak, save only languishingly, by reason of the 
faintness of his heart; yet can he open his eyes, stir his fingers, sigh, make 
some word of complaint:—weak actions, and actions in spite of which he 
would miserably die of his wounds, had not the merciful Samaritan poured 
in the oil and wine, and carried him to the inn, where he gave charge that at 
his cost the man should be dressed and looked to.2& 

Natural reason is deeply wounded, and, as it were, half slain by sin; 
whence, being in such sad condition, it cannot observe all the 
commandments, which, however, it clearly sees to be good: it knows its 
duty but cannot acquit itself thereof; its eyes have more light to discover the 
way than its legs have strength to undertake it. 

The sinner may indeed occasionally observe some of the commandments, 
yea all of them for some short time, so long as no great occasion for 
practising virtues commanded, or violent temptation to commit sin 
forbidden, present itself. But that a sinner should live long in his sin without 
adding to it new ones, is not a thing that can be done but by God’s special 
protection, for man’s enemies are ardent, active, and perpetually striving to 
cast him down, and when they see that no occasion of practising virtues 
commanded occurs, they excite a thousand temptations to make him fall 
into things forbidden; at which time nature without grace cannot save itself 
from the precipice: for if we overcome, God gives us the victory through 
Jesus Christ,22 as S. Paul says. Watch and pray, that you enter not into 
temptation.8 If Our Lord had said only watch, we might expect that our 
own power would be sufficient, but when he adds pray, he shows that if he 
keep not our souls in time of temptation, in vain shall they watch who keep 
them. 


Chapter IT 


THAT DIVINE LOVE MAKES THE VIRTUES 
IMMEASURABLY MORE AGREEABLE TO GOD THAN 
THEY ARE OF THEIR OWN NATURE 


The masters of husbandry admire the gracious innocence and purity of little 
strawberries, because, though they lie upon the ground and are continually 
crept over by serpents, lizards, and other venomous beasts, they yet receive 
no impression of poison, nor are infected with any malign quality; a sign 
that they have no affinity with poison. Such then are human virtues, 
Theotimus; which, though they may be in a heart that is low, earthly, and 
largely occupied by sin, yet are not infected with its malice, being of a 
nature so noble and innocent that it cannot be corrupted by the society of 
iniquity, according to what even Aristotle has said:—that virtue is a habit 
which no one can make ill use of. And though the virtues which are so good 
in themselves are not rewarded with an eternal recompense when they are 
practised by infidels or by such as are not in the state of grace, this is not 
surprising, because the sinful heart from whence they proceed is not 
capable of an eternal good (being, as it is, turned away from God), and 
because no one can receive the celestial inheritance belonging to the Son of 
God, but such as are in him, and are adoptive brothers of his; to say nothing 
of this reason, that the covenant by which God promises heaven refers to 
such only as are in his grace, while the virtues of sinners have no worth nor 
value save that of their nature, which, consequently, cannot raise them to 
the merit of supernatural rewards. Indeed these are for this very cause called 
supernatural, that nature and all that belongs thereto can neither give nor 
merit them. 

But the virtues which are found in the friends of God, though they be 
only moral and natural in themselves, are yet ennobled, and raised to the 


dignity of being holy works, by reason of the excellence of the heart which 
produces them. It is one of the properties of friendship to make the friend 
and all that is good and honest in him dear to us: friendship pours out its 
grace upon all the actions of him who is loved, however little ground of 
favour there may be; the bitternesses of friends are sweets, and the sweets 
of enemies are bitter. All the virtuous actions of a heart at friends with God 
are dedicated to God, for the heart that has given itself, how has it not given 
all that depends on itself? He that gives the tree without reserve, gives he 
not also the leaves, flowers and fruit? The just shall flourish like the palm- 
tree: he shall grow up like the cedar of Libanus. They that are planted in the 
house of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of the house of our 
God.22 Since the just man is planted in the house of God, his leaves, his 
flowers and his fruit grow therein, and are dedicated to the service of His 
Majesty. He shall be like a tree which is planted near the running waters, 
which shall bring forth its fruit in due season. And his leaf shall not fall of: 
and all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper“® Not only the fruits of 
charity, and the flowers of the works which it ordains, but even its very 
leaves, that is, the moral and natural virtues, draw a special power and 
efficacy from the love of the heart which produces them. If you are grafting 
a rose tree, and put a grain of musk in the cleft of the stock, all the roses 
that spring from it will smell of musk: cleave then your heart by holy 
penitence, and put the love of God in the cleft; then engraft on it what virtue 
you please, and the works which spring from it will be all perfumed with 
sanctity, without need of any further attention. 

When the Spartans had heard an excellent sentence from the mouth of 
some wicked man, they never thought it right to receive it till it was first 
pronounced by the mouth of some good man: so that to make it worthy of 
acceptance they did no more than get it uttered again by a virtuous man. If 
you desire to make the human and moral virtue of Epictetus, Socrates or 
Demades become holy, cause them to be practised by a truly Christian soul, 
that is, by one which has the love of God. So God first had respect to the 
good Abel, and then to his offerings, these taking their favour and worth in 
the sight of God from the goodness and piety of him who offered them. Oh 
the sovereign goodness of this great God, which so favours its lovers that it 
cherishes their least little actions, so long as they have the slightest degree 


of goodness, and excellently ennobles them, giving them the title and 
quality of holy! Ah! this is in consideration of his beloved Son, whose 
adopted children he would honour, sanctifying all there is of good in them, 
their bones, the hairs of their head, their garments, their graves, yea, down 
to the very shadow! of their bodies; their faith, hope, love, religion, yea 
even their social life, their courtesy, the affability of their hearts. 

Therefore my beloved brethren, saith the Apostle, be ye steadfast and 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord42 And mark, Theotimus, that every 
virtuous work is to be esteemed the “work of the Lord,” yea though it were 
even practised by an infidel; for his divine Majesty said unto Ezechiel that 
Nabuchodonosor and his army had laboured for him,42 because he had 
waged a lawful and just war against the Tyrians: sufficiently showing 
thereby that the justice of the unjust is God’s, and tends and belongs to him, 
though the unjust who work that justice are neither his, nor tend nor belong 
to him: for as the great prince and prophet Job, though of pagan extraction 
and an inhabitant of the land of Hus, did for all that belong to God, so moral 
virtues, though they proceed from a sinful heart, do none the less belong to 
God. But when these same virtues are found in a truly Christian heart, that 
is in a heart endowed with holy love, then they not only belong to God, but 
they are not “in vain in the Lord,” being rendered fruitful and precious in 
the eyes of his goodness. “Add charity to a man,” says S. Augustine, “and 
everything profits; take charity from him, and what remains profits him no 
longer.” And: To them that love God all things work together unto 
good,2"4 says the Apostle. 


Chapter III 


THAT THERE ARE SOME VIRTUES WHICH DIVINE LOVE 
RAISES TO A HIGHER DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE THAN 
OTHERS 


But there are some virtues which by reason of their natural alliance and 
correspondence with charity are also much more capable of receiving the 
precious influence of sacred love, and consequently the communication of 
the dignity and worth of it. Such are faith and hope, which, together with 
charity, have an immediate reference to God; and religion, and penitence, 
and devotion, which are employed to the honour of his Divine Majesty. For 
these virtues, of their own nature, have so close a relation to God, and are 
so susceptible of the impressions of heavenly love, that to make them 
participate in its sanctity they need only to be with it, that is, in a heart 
which loves God. So, to make grapes taste of olives it is but necessary to 
plant the vine amongst the olives; for by their neighbourhood alone, without 
touching one another at all, these plants will mutually interchange their 
savours and properties, so great an inclination and so strict an affinity is 
there of one to the other. 

Truly all flowers, except those of the tree called Sad (triste), and a few 
others that are monsters in Nature, all, I say, rejoice, expand and put on 
beauty at the sight of the sun, and the vital heat which they receive from his 
rays; but all yellow flowers, and especially that which the Greeks 
term Heliotropium, and we sunflower, not only receive gladness and 
pleasure from his presence, but by an affectionate turning movement follow 
the attractions of his rays, keeping him in sight, and turning themselves 
towards him, from his rising to his setting. So all virtues receive a new 
lustre and an excellent dignity from the presence of holy love, but faith, 
hope, the fear of God, piety, penance, and all the other virtues which of their 


own nature particularly tend to God and to his honour, not only receive the 
impression of divine love whereby they are raised to a great value, but they 
wholly incline towards it, associating themselves with it, following and 
serving it on all occasions. For in fine, my dear Theotimus, the holy Word 
attributes a certain saving, sanctifying and glorifying property and force to 
faith, to hope, to piety, to the fear of God, to penance: which clearly shows 
that those virtues are of great price, and that being practised by a heart 
which is in charity they become more excellent, fruitful and holy than the 
others, which of their own nature have not so great an affinity with sacred 
love. And he who cries out: If I should have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing,22 clearly shows 
that with charity this faith would greatly profit him. Charity then is a virtue 
beyond comparison, which not only adorns the heart in which it is, but by 
its mere presence also blesses and sanctifies all the virtues which it meets 
there, perfuming and scenting them with its celestial odour, by means of 
which they are made of great value in the sight of God; which, however, it 
does far more excellently in faith, in hope and in other virtues, which of 
themselves naturally tend to piety. 

Wherefore, Theotimus, of all virtuous actions we ought most carefully to 
practise those of religion and reverence towards divine things, those of 
faith, of hope and of the most holy fear of God, taking occasion often to 
speak of heavenly things, thinking of and sighing after eternity, frequenting 
churches and sacred services, reading spiritual books, observing the 
ceremonies of the Christian religion: for sacred love is fed according to its 
heart’s desire in these exercises, and in greater abundance spreads its graces 
and properties over them than it does over the actions of those virtues which 
are purely human; as the lovely rainbow makes all the plants upon which it 
lights odoriferous, but the aspalathus incomparably more so than all the 
rest. 


Chapter IV 


THAT DIVINE LOVE MORE EXCELLENTLY SANCTIFIES 
THE VIRTUES WHEN THEY ARE PRACTISED BY ITS 
ORDER AND COMMANDMENT 


The fair Rachel had children by Jacob in two ways. She counted as hers the 
children of her handmaid Bala, and afterwards she had children of her own 
—namely, Joseph and the beloved Benjamin. 

Now I say to you, my dear Theotimus, that charity and sacred love, a 
hundred times more fair than Rachel, ceaselessly desires to produce holy 
operations. She calls the operations of the other virtues her offspring 
because they are produced by her order, love being the master of the heart, 
and consequently of all the works of the other virtues done by its consent. 
But, further, this divine love has two acts which are her own proper issue 
and of her extraction. Of these the one is effective love, which, as another 
Joseph, using the plenitude of royal authority, subjects and reduces all the 
people—her faculties, powers, passions and affections—to God’s will, that 
it may be loved, obeyed and served above all things, by this means putting 
the great celestial commandment in execution: Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. The other is affective or affectionate love, which, as a little 
Benjamin, is exceedingly delicate, tender, pleasing and amiable, but in this 
more happy than Benjamin, that charity its mother dies not in its bringing 
forth, but, so to say, gains a new life, by the sweetness she feels in it. 

Thus then, Theotimus, the virtuous actions of the children of God all 
belong to charity; some of them because she produces them of her own 
nature; others because she sanctifies them by her quickening presence; and 
finally others, by the authority and command which she exercises over the 
other virtues, whence she makes them spring. And these last, as indeed they 


are not so eminent in dignity as the actions which properly and immediately 
issue from charity, yet incomparably surpass those which take their whole 
sanctity from the mere presence and society of charity. 

A great general of an army having won some important battle, will 
without doubt have all the honour of the victory, and not unreasonably; for 
he himself will have fought in the very front of the army, doing many great 
feats of arms, and for the rest he will have arrayed his troops, and ordained 
and commanded all that was done: so that he is considered to have done all, 
either by himself, fighting with his own hand, or by his direction, 
commanding others. And even if some friendly troops come unexpectedly 
and fall in with the army, yet the general is not deprived of the honour of 
their work, for though they have not received his commands, yet they have 
served him and followed his intentions. Nevertheless, although we attribute 
the glory as a whole to him, we do not fail to give each part of his army due 
credit for its own share; we say that the vanguard did this, the main body 
that, the rearguard the other; the French behaved thus, the Italians thus, the 
Germans and the Spaniards thus: yea we praise the private individuals who 
have distinguished themselves in the battle. So, my dear Theotimus, 
amongst all the virtues, the glory of our salvation and victory over hell is 
ascribed to divine love, which, as prince and general of the whole army of 
virtues, does all the exploits by which we gain the triumph. For sacred love 
has his proper actions which issue and proceed from himself, by which he 
does wonders of arms against our enemy, and withal he ranges, commands 
and orders the actions of other virtues, which are therefore, termed acts 
commanded or ordained by love. And if, at last, some virtues perform their 
operations without his order, yet if they assist his intention, which is God’s 
honour, he will still acknowledge them to be his own. Nevertheless, though 
we say in general, after the divine Apostle, that Charity beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,2 in a word, that 
it does all, yet we distribute in particular the praise of the salvation of the 
Blessed to other virtues, according as they excelled in each one; for we say 
some were saved by faith, others by alms-deeds, others by temperance, 
prayer, humility, hope, chastity, because the acts of these virtues have 
appeared with lustre in these saints. Yet again after we have extolled these 
particular virtues we must reciprocally refer all their honour to divine love, 


which to every one gives all the sanctity which they have. For what else 
does the glorious Apostle mean when he teaches that charity is kind, is 
patient, that it believes all, hopes all, bears all, save that charity ordains and 
commands patience to be patient, hope to hope, faith to believe. And truly, 
Theotimus, at the same time the Apostle intimates that love is the soul and 
life of all the virtues, as though he would say: patience is not patient 
enough, nor faith faithful enough, nor hope confident enough, nor mildness 
sweet enough, unless love animate and quicken them. The same thing this 
same vessel of election gives us to understand when he says, that nothing 
profits him and he is nothing without charity; for it is as though he had said, 
that without love a man is not patient, nor mild, nor constant, nor faithful, 
nor hopeful, in the way a servant of God should be, which is the true and 
desirable being of man. 


Chapter V 


HOW LOVE SPREADS ITS EXCELLENCE OVER THE OTHER 
VIRTUES, PERFECTING THEIR PARTICULAR EXCELLENCE 


I Have seen, says Pliny, a tree at Tivoli grafted in all the fashions that one 
can graft, and bearing all sorts of fruit; for upon one branch there were 
cherries, on another nuts, on others grapes, figs, pomegranates, apples, and, 
in a word, all kinds of fruit. This was wonderful, Theotimus, yet more so is 
it to see, in Christian man, heavenly love, with all virtues grafted thereon; in 
such sort that, as one might have said of this tree that it was a cherry tree, an 
apple, a nut, a pomegranate, so may one say of charity that it is patient, 
mild, valiant, just, or rather that it is patience, mildness and justice itself. 

But the poor tree of Tivoli did not live long, as the same Pliny records, 
for this variety of productions dried up its essential sap, so that it withered 
away and died; whereas, on the contrary, charity is fortified and invigorated, 
so as to produce abundance of fruit in the exercise of all the virtues; yea, as 
our holy Fathers have observed, it is insatiable in its desires of bringing 
forth fruit, and never ceases to urge the heart wherein it dwells, as Rachel 
did her husband, saying: Give me children, otherwise I shall die.42 

Now the fruits of grafted trees always follow the graft, for if the graft be 
apple it will bear apples, if cherry it will bear cherries; yet so that these 
fruits always taste of the stock. In like manner, Theotimus, our acts take 
their name and species from the particular virtues whence they spring, but 
they draw the taste of their sanctity from holy charity, which is the root and 
source of all sanctity in man. And as the stock communicates its taste to all 
the fruits which the grafts produce, yet so that each fruit preserves the 
natural property of the graft whence it sprung, even so charity pours out in 
such sort her excellence and dignity upon the acts of other virtues, that she 


does not deprive them of the particular worth and goodness which they 
have by their own natural condition. 

All flowers lose their lustre and grace amidst the darkness of night, but, 
in the morning, the sun, which makes them again visible and agreeable, 
does not however make their beauties and their graces equal, and its 
brightness, though equally spread over them all, yet makes them unequally 
bright and glorious, according as they are more or less susceptible of the 
effects of its splendour. And the light of the sun, equal as it is on the violet 
and the rose, yet will never make that so fair as this, or make a daisy as 
lovely as a lily. However, if the sun should shine very clearly upon the 
violet, and very mistily and faintly upon the rose, then without doubt it 
would make the violet more fair to see than the rose. So, my Theotimus, if 
one with an equal charity should suffer death by martyrdom, and another 
hunger by fasting, who does not see that the value of this fasting will not 
therefore be equal to that of martyrdom? No, Theotimus, for who would 
dare to affirm that martyrdom is not more excellent in itself than fasting? 
And as it is more excellent, and as superadded charity does not take away 
but perfects its excellence, charity will consequently leave to it the 
advantage which it naturally had over fasting. Surely no man of good sense 
will equal nuptial chastity to virginity, nor the good use of riches to the 
entire abnegation of the same. Who again would dare to say, that charity 
accompanying these virtues deprives them of their properties and 
privileges, since it is not a virtue which destroys and impoverishes, but 
betters, quickens and enriches all the good it finds in the souls which it 
rules. Yea, so far is charity from bereaving the other virtues of their natural 
pre-eminences and dignities, that, on the contrary, having this quality of 
perfecting the perfections which it meets with, it more greatly perfects 
where it finds greater perfection. It acts like sugar, which so preserves and 
so seasons fruits with its sweetness that, sweetening them all, it leaves them 
dissimilar in taste and sweetness, according as their natural taste and 
Sweetness are dissimilar, nor does it ever make peaches and nut-fruits as 
sweet or agreeable as apricots and mirabels. 

Still it is true that if love be ardent, powerful and excellent in a heart, it 
will also more enrich and perfect all the virtuous works which may proceed 
from it. One may suffer death and fire for God without charity, as S. Paul 


supposes,28 and as I explain elsewhere: by better reason may one suffer 
them with little charity. Now I say, Theotimus, that it may come to pass that 
a very small virtue may be of greater value in a soul where sacred love 
fervently reigns, than martyrdom itself in a soul where love is languishing, 
feeble and dull. Thus the little virtues of our Blessed Lady, of S. John, of 
other great saints, were of better worth before God than the most exalted of 
many inferior saints; as many of the slight movements of love in the 
seraphim are more inflamed than the greatest in angels of the last order; or 
as the first essays of the nightingale are incomparably more melodious than 
the song of the best-trained finch. 

Pireicus towards the end of his days painted only miniatures and trivial 
subjects, such as barbers’ or cobblers’ shops, asses laden with herbs, and 
similar petty matters; which he did, as Pliny conjectures, to lessen his great 
renown, whence in the end he came to be called a painter of rubbish; and 
yet the greatness of his art did so appear in his small works that they were 
sold at a higher rate than the great pieces of others. Even so, Theotimus, the 
little simplicities, abjections and humiliations in which the great saints so 
delighted, in order to hide themselves and put their hearts under shelter 
against vainglory, having been practised with a great excellence of the art 
and of the ardour of heavenly love, were found more grateful in the sight of 
God than the large and illustrious works of many others which were 
performed with little charity and devotion. 

The sacred spouse wounds her beloved with a single one of her 
hairs,“2 of which he makes such great account that he compares them to 
the flocks of the goats of Galaad; and he has no sooner commended the 
eyes of his devout loving one, which are the most noble parts of the face, 
than presently he praises her hair, which is the most frail, worthless and 
mean; to teach us that in a soul captivated by divine love, exercises that 
seem very trifling are yet highly agreeable to his Divine Majesty. 


Chapter VI 


OF THE EXCELLENT VALUE WHICH SACRED LOVE GIVES 
TO THE ACTIONS WHICH ISSUE FROM ITSELF AND TO 
THOSE WHICH PROCEED FROM THE OTHER VIRTUES 


But you will say to me, what is this value, I pray you, which holy love gives 
to our actions? Oh! Theotimus, verily I should not have the assurance to say 
it, if the Holy Ghost himself had not declared it in most express terms by 
the great Apostle S. Paul, who speaks thus: What is at present momentary 
and light of our tribulation, worketh for us above measure exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory.222 For God’s sake, let us ponder these words. Our 
tribulations, which are so light that they pass in a moment, work for us the 
solid and stable weight of glory. I beseech you, behold these 
wonders! Tribulation produces glory, 
lightness gives weight, and moments work eternity. But what is it that can 
give such power to these fleeting moments and light tribulations? Red 
purple, or fine crimson violet is a most precious and royal cloth, yet not by 
reason of the wool but of the colour. The works of good Christians are of 
such worth that heaven is given us for them; but, Theotimus, it is not 
because they proceed from us and are the wool of our hearts, but because 
they are dyed with the blood of the Son of God,—I mean because our 
Saviour sanctifies our works by the merits of his blood. The vine-sprig, 
united and joined to the stock, brings forth fruit not by its own power but in 
virtue of the stock. Now we are united by charity unto our Redeemer as 
members to their head, and hence it is that our fruits and good works, 
drawing their worth from him, merit life everlasting. Aaron’s rod was dry, 
and incapable by itself of bringing forth fruit; but as soon as the name of 
that great high priest was written upon it, in one night it brought out its 
leaves, its flowers and its fruits.224 We of ourselves are withered branches, 


unprofitable, fruitless, not sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of 
ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God, who also hath made us fit 
ministers,22 and able to do his will, and therefore as soon as by holy love 
the name of our Saviour, the great bishop of our souls, is engraven in our 
hearts, we begin to bear delicious fruits unto life everlasting. And as seeds 
which of themselves would only bring forth insipid melons, would bring 
forth sugared and musked ones, if they were steeped in sugared or mucked 
water; so our souls, which of themselves are not able to produce one single 
good thought towards God’s service, being steeped in sacred love by the 
Holy Ghost who dwells within us, produce sacred actions, which tend 
towards and carry us to immortal glory. Our works as proceeding from 
ourselves are but frail reeds; but these reeds become golden by charity, and 
with the same we measure the heavenly Jerusalem, which is given us by 
that measure:22 for as well to men as to angels, glory is distributed 
according to charity and its actions. So that the measure used by men and 
that used by angels is the same,“4 and God has rendered and will render to 
every man according to his works,222 as all the divine Scripture teaches us, 
assuring us of the felicity and eternal joys of heaven in reward of the 
labours and good works which we have performed on earth. 

A magnificent reward, and one that savours of the Master’s greatness 
whom we serve. He indeed, Theotimus, if so he had pleased, might most 
justly have exacted our obedience and service without proposing unto us 
any salary or hire at all, because we are his by a thousand most legitimate 
titles, and because we can do nothing of worth save what is in him, by him, 
for him, and from him. Yet his goodness has not disposed thus, but, in 
consideration of his Son, our Saviour, has willed to treat with us at a set 
price, receiving us for hire, and engaging himself by promise to pay us, 
according to our works, eternal wages. Nor is it that our service can either 
be necessary or profitable unto him, for when we shall have accomplished 
all his commands, we are yet to avow with most humble truth or most true 
humility that indeed we are most unprofitable servants, and utterly useless 
to our Master, who by reason of his essential superabundance of riches can 
have no profit by us; but, converting all our works to our own advantage 
and good, he ordains that we shall serve him with as little profit to him as 
there is much to us, who by such small labours gain such great rewards. 


He was not bound to pay us for our service if he had not given his 
promise to do so. But do not think, Theotimus, that he would so manifest 
his goodness in this promise as to forget to glorify his wisdom; yea, on the 
contrary, he most exactly observed the rules of equity, mingling seemliness 
(bienseance), with liberality in an admirable manner; for though our works 
are indeed very small and in no wise comparable with glory by their matter, 
yet in regard to their quality they are very proportionate thereunto, by 
reason of the Holy Ghost, who, by charity dwelling in our hearts, works in 
us with so exquisite an art, that the same works which are wholly ours are 
still more wholly his, since he produces them in us as we again produce 
them in him, he does them for us as we do them for him, he operates them 
with us as we co-operate with him. 

Now the Holy Ghost dwells in us if we be living members of Jesus 
Christ, who therefore said unto his disciples: He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit;22° and this, Theotimus, is because he that 
abides in him is made partaker of his divine Spirit, which is in the midst of 
man’s heart as a fountain of living water springing up unto life 
everlasting. So the holy oil which was poured upon our Saviour as upon 
the head of the Church militant and triumphant, spreads itself over the 
society of the Blessed, who as the sacred beard of this heavenly Master are 
continually attached to his glorious face, and runs down upon the company 
of the faithful, who as garments are joined and united by love to his Divine 
Majesty; and both companies, as being composed of brethren of the same 
family, have reason to cry out: Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity: like the precious ointment on the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, the beard of Aaron, which ran down to the 
skirt of his garments.228 

Our works, therefore, as a little grain of mustard-seed, are in no sort 
comparable in greatness to the tree of glory which they produce, yet they 
have the vigour and virtue to produce it, because they proceed from the 
Holy Spirit, who by an admirable infusion of his grace into our hearts 
makes our works his, and yet withal leaves them our own, since we are 
members of a head of which he is the Spirit, and ingrafted in a tree whereof 
he is the divine sap. And as he thus acts in our works, and we after a certain 
manner operate or co-operate in his action, he leaves us for our part all the 


merit and profit of our services and good works, and we again leave him all 
the honour and praise thereof, acknowledging that the commencement, the 
progress, and the end of all the good we do depends on his mercy, by which 
he has come unto us and prevented us, has come into us and assisted us, has 
come with us and conducted us, finishing what he had begun. But, O God! 
Theotimus, how merciful is his goodness to us in thus distributing his 
bounty! We give him the glory of our praise, forsooth! and he gives us the 
glory of possessing him. In fine, by these light and passing labours we 
obtain goods which endure for all eternity. Amen. 


Chapter VII 


THAT PERFECT VIRTUES ARE NEVER ONE WITHOUT THE 
OTHER 


It is said that the heart is the first part of a man which receives life by the 
infusion of the soul, and the eye the last, as, contrariwise, in a natural death 
the eye begins first to die, and the heart is the last. Now when the heart 
begins to live, before the other parts are animated, life is certainly very 
feeble, frail and imperfect, but ever as it establishes itself more thoroughly 
in the rest of the body, it is also more vigorous in each part and particularly 
in the heart, and we see that when life is injured in any one of the members 
it is weakened in all the rest. If a man’s foot or arm be hurt all the body is 
troubled, excited, disturbed and affected; if the stomach is disordered, the 
eyes, the voice and the whole countenance show the effects of it, so great is 
the sympathy amongst the organs of man’s natural life. 

All the virtues are not acquired together, in an instant, but one after 
another, in proportion as reason, which is like the soul of our heart, takes 
possession, first of one passion then of another, to moderate and govern 
them: and ordinarily this life of our soul begins in the heart of our passions, 
which is love, and spreading itself over all the rest it quickens at last the 
very understanding by contemplation; as, on the contrary, moral or spiritual 
death makes its entry into the soul by the want of reflection2@2—death 
enters by the windows,“® says the sacred text—and its last effect is to 
destroy good love, which once perishing, all our moral life is dead in us. So 
then, although we may perhaps possess some virtues without others, yet are 
they but languishing, imperfect and weak virtues, since reason, which is the 
life of our soul, is never satisfied nor at ease in a soul unless it occupy and 
possess all the faculties and passions; and when it is aggrieved and 





wounded in some one of our passions or affections, all the rest lose their 
force and vigour, and grow exceedingly weak. 

You see, Theotimus, all the virtues are virtues by the proportion or 
conformity they have with reason, and an action cannot be called virtuous if 
it proceed not from the affection which the heart bears to the excellence and 
beauty of reason. Now if the love of reason possess and animate a soul, it 
will be obedient to reason in all occurrences, and consequently will practise 
all the virtues. If Jacob loved Rachel in consideration of her being Laban’s 
daughter, why did he despise Lia who was not only the daughter, but the 
eldest daughter, of the same Laban? But because he loved Rachel by reason 
of her beauty, he could never equally love poor Lia, though a fruitful and 
wise maid, because to his mind she was not so fair. He who loves one virtue 
for the love of the reason and comeliness which shine in it, will love all the 
virtues, since he will find the same motive in them all, and he will love each 
of them more or less, as reason shall appear in them more or less 
resplendent. He who loves liberality and not chastity, shows sufficiently that 
he loves not liberality for reason’s sake, because reason is still more radiant 
in chastity, and where the cause is more strong the effects ought also to be 
more strong. It is, therefore, an evident sign that such a heart is not moved 
to liberality by the motive and consideration of reason; whence it follows 
that this liberality which seemed to be virtue is but an appearance of it, 
since it proceeds not from reason, which is the true motive of virtues, but 
from some other and foreign motive. It is sufficient for a child to be born in 
marriage to bear in the world the name, the arms, and the titles of his 
mother’s husband, but to have his blood and nature he must not only be 
born in the marriage but of the marriage. Actions have the name, arms and 
badges of the virtues, because being born of a heart endowed with reason 
we presume them to be reasonable, yet they have neither the substance nor 
vigour of virtue when they proceed from a foreign and illegitimate motive, 
and not from reason. It may happen then, that a man may have some virtues 
and lack others; but they will either be virtues newly springing and as yet 
tender, like flowers in blossom; or else perishing and dying virtues, like 
fading flowers: for, in conclusion, virtues cannot have their true integrity 
and sufficiency unless they be all together, as all philosophy and divinity 
assure us. What prudence, I pray you, Theotimus, can an intemperate, 
unjust and cowardly man have, since he makes choice of vice and forsakes 


virtue? And how can one be just without being prudent, strong, and 
temperate, since justice is no other thing than a perpetual, strong and 
constant will to render to every one his own, and since the science by which 
right is done is called jurisprudence, and since, to give each one his own, 
we must live wisely and moderately, and hinder the disorders of 
intemperance in ourselves so as to give ourselves what belongs to us? And 
the word virtue, does it not signify a force and vigour belonging to the soul 
as a quality, even as we say that herbs and precious stones have such and 
such a virtue or property? 

But is not prudence itself imprudent in an intemperate man? Fortitude, 
without prudence, justice and temperance, is not fortitude, but folly; and 
justice is unjust in the weak man who dares not do it, in the intemperate 
man who permits himself to be carried away with passion, and in the 
imprudent man who is not able to discern between the right and the wrong. 
Justice is not justice unless it be strong, prudent and temperate; nor is 
prudence prudence unless it be temperate, just and strong; nor fortitude 
fortitude unless it be just, prudent and temperate; nor temperance 
temperance unless it be prudent, strong and just. In fine, a virtue is not 
perfect virtue, unless it be accompanied by all the rest. 

It is true, Theotimus, that one cannot exercise all the virtues at once, 
because the occasions are not all presented at once; yea, there are virtues 
which some of God’s greatest saints had never occasion to practise: for S. 
Paul, the first hermit, for example, what occasion could he have to exercise 
the pardoning of injuries, affability, magnificence, and mildness? 
Nevertheless, such souls stand so affected to the rectitude of reason, that 
though they have not all the virtues in effect, yet they have them all in 
affection, being ready and prepared to follow and obey reason in all 
occurences, without exception or reservation. 

There are certain inclinations which are esteemed virtues and are not so, 
but favours and advantages of nature. How many are there who are 
naturally sober, mild, silent, chaste and modest? Now all these seem to be 
virtues, and yet have no more the merit thereof than bad inclinations are 
blameworthy before we have given free and voluntary consent to such 
natural dispositions. It is no virtue to be by nature a man of little meat, yet 
to abstain by choice is a virtue. It is no virtue to be silent by nature, though 
it is a virtue to bridle one’s tongue by reason. Many consider they have the 


virtues as long as they do not practise the contrary vices. One that has never 
been assaulted may truly boast that he was never a runaway, yet he has no 
ground to boast of his valour. He that has never been afflicted may boast of 
not being impatient, but not of being patient. In like manner, some think 
they have virtues who have only good inclinations, and as those inclinations 
are some without others, they suppose that virtues may be so too. 

In truth the great S. Augustine shows, in an epistle which he wrote to S. 
Jerome, that we may have some sort of virtue without having the rest, but 
that we cannot have perfect ones without having them all; whilst, as for 
vices, we may have some without having others, yea, it is even impossible 
to have them all together: so that it does not follow that he who has lost all 
the virtues has by consequence all the vices, since almost every virtue has 
two opposite vices, which are not only contrary to the virtue but also to one 
another. He who has forfeited valour by rashness cannot at the same time be 
taxed with cowardice; nor can he who has lost liberality by prodigality, be 
at the same time reproached with niggardliness. Catiline, says S. Augustine, 
was sober, vigilant, patient in suffering cold, heat and hunger; so that both 
himself and his accomplices deemed him marvellously constant; but this 
constancy wanted prudence, since it made choice of bad instead of good; it 
was not temperate, for it gave the bridle to repulsive uncleanness; it was not 
just, since he conspired against his country: it was not then constancy but 
obstinacy, which to deceive fools bore the name of constancy. 


Chapter VIII 


HOW CHARITY COMPREHENDS ALL THE VIRTUES 


There flowed a river out of the place of delights to water Paradise, and 
thence it was divided into four heads.2! Now, in man there is a place of 
delights, whence God makes the river of reason and natural light stream out 
to water all the paradise of our heart, and this river branches out into four 
heads; that is, it makes four streams according to the four regions of the 
soul. For 1. Over what is called the practical understanding, that is to say 
the part of the intelligence which discerns the actions we should do or 
avoid, natural light spreads prudence, which inclines our mind wisely to 
judge of the evil that we are to avoid and drive away, and of the good we 
are to do and pursue. 2. Over our will it makes justice stream out, which is a 
continual and firm will to render to every one his own. 3. Over the 
concupiscible appetite it makes temperance flow, moderating the passions 
which are therein. 4. Over the irascible appetite or anger it sends out 
fortitude, which stays and controls all the motions of anger. Now these four 
rivers, thus separated, afterwards divide themselves into several others, in 
order that all human actions may be duly fashioned to natural honesty and 
felicity. But besides all this, God, to enrich Christians with a special favour, 
makes spring up on the very top of the superior part of their spirit a 
supernatural fountain which is called grace, and which comprehends indeed 
faith and hope, yet consists in charity. It purifies the soul from all sins, and 
then adorns and embellishes it with a most delightful beauty; and finally 
spreads its waters over all the faculties and operations thereof, to give the 
understanding a celestial prudence, the will a holy justice, the concupiscible 
appetite a sacred temperance, and the irascible appetite a devout fortitude, 
to the end that man’s whole heart may tend to the supernatural honesty and 
felicity which consist in union with God. And if these four streams and 
rivers of charity meet with any one of the four natural virtues in the soul, 


they bring it to their obedience, mingling themselves therewith to perfect it, 
as perfumed water perfects natural water when they are mixed together. But 
if holy charity, spread out in this manner, find not the natural virtues in the 
soul, then it alone does all their operations as occasion requires. 

Thus heavenly love finding certain virtues in S. Paul, S. Ambrose, S. 
Denis, S. Pachomius, shed upon them an agreeable brightness, reducing 
them all to its service. But in Magdalen, in S. Mary of Egypt, the Good 
Thief, and a hundred other such penitents who had been great offenders, 
divine love, finding no virtue, did the office and work of all the virtues, 
making itself patient, gentle, humble, and liberal in them. We sow great 
variety of seeds in gardens, and cover them, as if burying them, till the sun’s 
greater heat makes them rise, and, as one would say, resuscitates them, 
when they produce their leaves and their flowers, with new seeds each one 
in its kind; so that one sole heat from heaven causes all the diversity of 
these productions, by means of the seed which it finds hidden in the bosom 
of the earth. Verily, my Theotimus, God has sown in our hearts the seeds of 
all virtues, which, however, are so covered with our imperfections and 
weakness that they do not appear, or appear very slightly, till the vital heat 
of holy love comes to quicken and resuscitate them, producing by them the 
actions of all virtues. So that as the manna contained in itself the variety of 
the tastes of all meats, and left a relish thereof in the mouths of the 
Israelites, even so, heavenly love comprehends in itself the diversity of the 
perfections of all the virtues in so excellent and sublime a manner, that it 
produces all their actions in time and place according to the occasions. 
Josue indeed valiantly defeated God’s enemies by his good handling of the 
armies which were under his charge; but Samson defeated them yet more 
gloriously, references, who by his own hand slew them by thousands with 
the jawbone of an ass. Josue by his command and good order making use of 
the valour of his troops did wonders, but Samson by his own force alone 
wrought miracles. Josue had the strength of many soldiers under him, but 
Samson had it in him, and could alone perform as much as Josue with many 
soldiers. Holy love is excellent in both these ways, for finding some virtue 
in a soul (and ordinarily it finds at least faith, hope and penitence) it 
animates, commands, and happily employs them in God’s service, and for 
the rest of the virtues which it finds not, it does their work itself, having 
more strength by itself than they have all together. 


The great Apostle not only says that Charity gives us patience, kindness, 
constancy, simplicity, but he says that charity is patient, is kind, is 
constant: and it is the property of the supreme virtues amongst angels and 
men, not only to order the inferior virtues to work, but also to be able 
themselves to do what they command others. The bishop distributes the 
charges of all the ecclesiastical functions:—to open the Church, to read 
therein, to exorcise, preach, baptize, sacrifice, give communion and 
absolve; and he himself can do, and does, all this, having in himself an 
eminent virtue, which comprehends all the inferior virtues. So S. Thomas, 
on the strength of S. Paul’s assurance thatcharity is patient, kind, 
strong, says: “Charity does and accomplishes the work of all the virtues.” 
And S. Ambrose, writing to Demetrias, calls patience and the rest of the 
virtues members of charity. And the great S. Augustine says that the love of 
God comprehends all the virtues and does all their operations in us. These 
are his words: “What is said about virtue being divided into four (he means 
the four cardinal virtues) is said in my opinion by reason of the different 
affections which proceed from love. So that I do not hesitate to define those 
four virtues thus: Temperance is a love which gives itself entirely unto God; 
Fortitude is a love which willingly supports all things for God’s sake: 
Justice is a loveZ22 which serves God only, and therefore disposes justly of 
all that is subject to man: Prudence is a love that makes choice of things 
proper to unite itself unto God, and rejects such things as are contrary to it.” 
He therefore that has charity has his soul invested with a fair wedding 
garment, which, as that of Joseph, is wrought with the variety of all the 
virtues: or rather he has a perfection which contains the virtue of all 
perfections and the perfection of all virtues. And therefore charity is 
patient, is kind;24 she is not envious but bounteous; she is guilty of no 
levities but is prudent; she is not puffed up with pride, but is humble; she is 
not ambitious or disdainful, but amiable and affable; she is not eager to 
exact that which belongs unto her, but free and condescending; she is not 
irritable but peaceable; she thinketh no evil but is meek; shedoth not rejoice 
in evil but in the truth, and with the truth she beareth all things; she 
easily believeth all the good that is said to her without any obstinacy, 
contention or distrust; she hopeth all good things for her neighbour without 
ever losing the hope of procuring his salvation; she endureth all 


things, expecting without disquiet that which is promised her; and in 
conclusion, charity is that pure fire-tried gold, which our Saviour 
counselled the Bishop of Laodicea to buy,2 which contains the virtue of 
all things, which can do all, and which does all. 


Chapter IX 


THAT THE VIRTUES HAVE THEIR PERFECTION FROM 
DIVINE LOVE 


Charity is then the bond of perfection, since in it all the perfections of the 
soul are contained and assembled, and since without it, not only can one not 
have the whole array of virtues, but one cannot even have the perfection of 
any virtue. Without the cement and mortar which fasten the stones and 
walls, the whole edifice goes to rack; were it not for the nerves, muscles 
and sinews, the whole body would be undone; and without charity the 
virtues can never sustain one another. Our Saviour ever joins the fulfilling 
of the commandments to charity. He that hath my commandments, says 
he, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; he that loveth me not keepeth 
not my words; If any one love me, he will keep my word:22 which the 
disciple whom our Saviour loved repeating, says: He that keepeth his word, 
in him, in very deed, the charity of God is perfected;® and this is the 
charity of God, that we keep his commandments.22 Now he who should 
have all virtues, would keep all the commandments: for he that had the 
virtue of religion would keep the first three commandments; he that had 
piety would observe the fourth; he that had the virtue of mildness and 
gentleness would observe the fifth; by the virtue of chastity one would 
observe the sixth; by liberality one would avoid the breach of the seventh; 
by truth one would effect the eighth; by frugality and purity one would 
observe the ninth and tenth. And if without charity we cannot keep the 
commandments, much less can we without it have all the virtues. 

True it is, one may have some virtue, and live some small time without 
offending God, though wanting in divine love: but even as we sometimes 
see uprooted trees produce something, but imperfectly, and only for a short 


time, so a heart separated from charity, may indeed bring forth some acts of 
virtue but not for long. 

All virtues separated from charity are very imperfect, since they are not 
able without it to arrive at their end, which is to make us happy. Bees in 
their birth are little grubs and worms, without feet, without wings, and 
without shape; but in course of time they change, and become little flies; 
afterwards waxing strong, and being come to their growth, they are said to 
be formed, finished and perfect bees, because they have all that is wanted 
for flying and for making honey. The virtues have their beginning, their 
progress, and their perfection; and I do not deny that without charity they 
may be born and even grow; but that they should come to their perfection, 
and bear the name of formed, fashioned, and accomplished virtues, that 
depends on charity, which gives them the strength to fly in God, and to 
collect from his mercy the honey of true merit, and of the sanctification of 
the heart in which they are found. 

Charity is amongst the virtues, as the sun amongst the stars; she 
distributes to all their lustre and beauty. Faith, hope, fear and penitence 
ordinarily go before her into the soul to prepare her lodging; and, upon her 
arrival, they with all the train of virtues obey and wait upon her, and she 
with her presence animates, adorns and quickens them all. 

The other virtues can in turn aid and stimulate one another in their works 
and exercises: for who knows not that chastity requires and excites sobriety, 
and that obedience moves us to liberality, prayer, and humility? Now by this 
communication which they have amongst themselves they participate in one 
another’s perfections: for chastity kept by obedience has a double dignity, 
its own and that of obedience; yea, it has even more of the dignity of 
obedience than of its own: for, as Aristotle says that he who stole for the 
sake of sensuality sinned rather against purity than against honesty, because 
all his affections tended to impurity, and he only used theft as a passage to 
it; even so he who keeps chastity through obedience is more obedient than 
chaste, since he makes chastity serve obedience. Nevertheless, from the 
mixture of chastity and obedience a perfect and accomplished virtue cannot 
issue, since they both want the last perfection, which is love; so that if it 
were possible that all the virtues were put in one man, and that he wanted 
only charity, this union of virtues would indeed be a most perfect and 
complete body in all its parts, such as Adam’s was when God with his 


omnipotent hand formed it of the slime of the earth: yet would it be a body 
wanting motion, life and grace, till God should breathe into it the breath of 
life,4° that is, holy charity, without which nothing profits us. 

For the rest, the perfection of divine love is so sovereign that it perfects 
all the virtues, and can receive no perfection from them, no not from 
obedience itself, which is the one most able to give perfection to the rest: 
for although love be commanded, and although in loving we exercise 
obedience, yet still love draws not its perfection from obedience, but from 
the goodness of him whom it loves; love not being excellent because it is 
obedient, but because it loves an excellent good. Truly in loving we obey, as 
also in obeying we love; but if this obedience be so excellently loveable, it 
is because it tends to the excellence of love; nor does its excellence consist 
in this, that loving we obey, but in this, that obeying we love. So that even 
as God is as much the last end as the first beginning of all that is good, so 
love, which is the source of every good affection, is likewise its last end and 
perfection. 


Chapter X 


A DIGRESSION UPON THE IMPERFECTION OF THE 
VIRTUES OF THE PAGANS 


Those ancient sages of the world long ago made glorious discourses in 
honour of the moral virtues, yea, even in behalf of religion: but what 
Plutarch observes of the Stoics suits still better the rest of the pagans. We 
see ships, says he, which bear the grandest titles: some are called the 
Victory, others the Valour, others the Sun; yet, for all that, they remain 
dependent on the winds and waves: so the Stoics boast of being exempt 
from passions, without fear, without grief, without anger, unchanging and 
unchangeable, yet are they in fact subject to trouble, disquiet, impetuosity, 
and other follies. 

I earnestly ask you, Theotimus, what virtues could those people have, 
who voluntarily, and of set purpose, overthrew all the laws of religion. 
Seneca wrote a book against superstitions, wherein he very freely 
reprehends pagan impiety. “Now this freedom,” says S. Augustine, “was 
found in his writings, but not in his life; since he even advised that a man 
should reject superstition in his heart but should practise it in his actions; 
for these are his words: Which superstitions the sage shall observe, as being 
commanded by the law, not as being grateful to the gods.” How could they 
be virtuous, who, as S. Augustine relates, were of opinion that the wise man 
ought to kill himself, when he could not or would not longer endure the 
calamities of this life, and yet were not willing to acknowledge that 
calamities were miseries or miseries calamities, but maintained that the 
wise man was ever fortunate and his life happy? “O what a happy life,” says 
S. Augustine, “to avoid which one has even recourse to death? If it be 
happy, why do you not remain in it?” Wherefore, that Stoic and commander 
who, for having killed himself in Utica to avoid a calamity which he 


considered it unworthy to survive, has been so praised by the worldly- 
minded, did this action with so little true virtue that, as S. Augustine says, 
he did not exhibit a high courage that wished to avoid dishonour, but a 
weak soul which had not the strength of mind to await adversity. For if he 
reputed it a dishonourable thing to live under victorious Cesar, why did he 
tell others to trust to the clemency of Cesar? Why did he not advise his son 
to die with him, if death were better and more honourable than life? He 
killed himself, then, either because he envied Cesar the glory he would 
have gained by sparing his life, or because he feared the shame of living 
under a victor whom he hated: wherein he may have the praise of having a 
stout, perhaps a great heart, but not of being a wise, virtuous and constant 
soul. The cruelty which is exercised without emotion and in cold blood, is 
the most cruel of all. It is the same with despair; for the most slow, 
deliberate, and determined is the least excusable and the most desperate. 
And as for Lucretia (that we may not forget the valour of the less 
courageous sex), either she was chaste under the violence of the son of 
Tarquin, or she was not. If Lucretia were not chaste, why is her chastity so 
praised? If she were chaste and innocent on that occasion, was not Lucretia 
wicked to murder the innocent Lucretia? If unchaste why so much praised, 
if honest why was she slain? But she dreaded reproach and shame on the 
part of such as might have thought that the treatment she had suffered 
through violence while she was in life had been undergone voluntarily, if 
after it she had remained in life. She feared to have been considered an 
accomplice in the sin, if what was done to her wickedly were borne by her 
patiently. But are we then to oppress the innocent, and kill the just in order 
to avoid the shame and reproach which depends upon the opinion of men? 
Must we maintain honour at the cost of virtue, and reputation at the hazard 
of justice? Such were the virtues of the most virtuous pagans towards God 
and towards themselves. 

As to the virtues that refer to our neighbour, they trod under foot, and 
most shamefully, by their very laws, the chief of them, which is 
piety.4! For Aristotle, the greatest intellect amongst them, pronounced this 
horrible and most pitiless sentence. “As to the question of exposing, that is, 
abandoning children, or of bringing them up, let this be the law: that 
nothing is to be kept that is deprived of any member. And as to other 


children, if the laws and customs of the city do not allow the abandoning of 
them, and the number of any one’s children so increase on him that he has 
more by half than he can keep, he is to be beforehand, and procure 
abortion.” Seneca, so praised as a wise man, says: “We kill monsters:—and 
if our children are defective, weakly, imperfect, or monstrous, we cast them 
off, and abandon them.” So that it is not without cause that Tertullian 
reproaches the Romans with exposing their children to the mercy of the 
waters, to cold, to famine, to dogs; and this not by the force of poverty; for 
as he says, the very chief men and magistrates practised this cruelty. Good 
God! Theotimus, what kind of virtuous men were these? And what was 
their wisdom, who taught a wisdom so cruel and brutal? Alas! said the great 
Apostle, professing themselves to be wise they became fools, and their 
foolish heart was darkened,“ and delivered up to a reprobate sense. Ah! 
what horrible counsels that great philosopher Aristotle gives! and how 
greatly is he reproached for them by Tertullian and the great S. Ambrose. 
Indeed if the pagans practised some virtues, it was generally for the sake 
of worldly glory, and consequently they had nothing of virtue but the 
action, and not the motive and intention: now virtue is not true unless it has 
a right intention. “Human cupidity has produced the fortitude of pagans,” 
says the Council of Orange, “and divine charity that of Christians.” “The 
virtues of pagans,” says S. Augustine, “were not true, but only resembled 
true ones, because they were not done for a proper end, but for transitory 
ends. Fabricius shall be less punished than Cataline, not because the former 
was good, but because the latter was worse; not because Fabricius had any 
true virtues, but because he was not so far off true virtues. So that the virtue 
of the pagans will, at the day of judgment, be a kind of defence to them; not 
such as that they can be saved thereby, but such as that they may be less 
condemned.” One vice was neutralized by another amongst the pagans, 
vices making room for one another, without leaving space for any virtue: 
and for this one vice of vain glory they repressed avarice and many other 
vices. Yea sometimes through vanity, they despised vanity; whereupon one 
of the furthest removed from vanity, treading under his feet the rich bed of 
Plato.— What are you doing, Diogenes, said Plato to him? I trample 
underfoot Plato’s pride, said he; it is true, replied Plato, but you trample it 
with another pride. Whether or no Seneca was vain may be gathered from 


his last words; for the end crowns the work, and the last hour judges all: 
what vanity, I pray you!—being at the point of death, he said to his friends 
that he had not been able until then sufficiently to thank them, and that 
therefore he would leave them a legacy of what he had most desirable and 
most beautiful; which, if they faithfully kept it, would bring them great 
praises; adding that this magnificent legacy was nothing else but the picture 
of his life. Do you see, Theotimus, how offensive was the vanity of the last 
breath of this man? It was not love of honest virtue, but love of honour 
which pricked forward those wise men of this world to the exercise of 
virtue; and similarly their virtues were as different from true virtues, as the 
love of right and of merit is different from the love of reward. Those who 
serve their prince for their own interest, ordinarily perform their duty with 
more eagerness, ardour, and outward show; but those who serve for love, do 
it more nobly, generously, and therefore more worthily. 

Carbuncles and rubies are called by the Greeks two contrary names, for 
they name them pyropos and apyropos: that is, fiery and fireless, or 
inflamed and flameless. They call them fiery, burning, red coals, or 
carbuncles, because in light and splendour they resemble fire: but they call 
them fireless, or, so to say, uninflammable, because not only is their shining 
without any heat, but they are not even capable of heat, there being no fire 
that can heat them. So did our ancient Fathers term the pagan virtues, 
virtues and non-virtues both together; virtues, because they had the lustre 
and appearance of them, non-virtues, because they not only lacked the vital 
heat of the love of God, which alone could perfect them, but they were not 
even capable of it, because they were in persons without faith. “There being 
in those times,” says S. Augustine, “two Romans great in virtue, Cesar and 
Cato, Cato’s virtue came much nearer to true virtue than Cesar’s did.” And 
having said somewhere that the philosophers who were destitute of true 
piety had shone with the light of virtue, he unsays it in his book 
of Retractations, considering this to be too great praise for virtues so 
imperfect as those of the pagans were: which in truth are like to shining 
fire-worms, which only shine during the night, and day being come lose 
their light. For, even so, those pagan virtues are only virtues in comparison 
with vices, but in comparison with the virtues of true Christians, are quite 
unworthy of the name of virtues. 


Yet whereas they contain some good, they may be compared to worm- 
eaten apples; for the colour of these, and such little substance as if left 
them, are as good as those of entire virtues, but the worm of vanity is in the 
core, and spoils them; and therefore he who would use them must separate 
the good from the bad. I grant, Theotimus, there was some firmness of heart 
in Cato, and that this firmness was praiseworthy, but he who would 
rightfully appeal to his example, must do so in a just and right matter, not 
inflicting death on himself, but suffering it when true virtue requires; not for 
the vanity of glory, but for the glory of truth: as was the case with our 
martyrs, who, with invincible hearts, performed so many miracles of 
constancy and resolution, that those of Cato, an Horatius, a Seneca, a 
Lucretia, an Arria, deserve no consideration in comparison with them. 
Witness a Laurence, a Vincent, a Vitalis, an Erasmus, a Eugenius, a 
Sebastian, an Agatha, an Agnes, a Catharine, a Perpetua, a Felicitas, a 
Symphorosa, a Natalia, and a thousand others, who make me ever wonder 
at the admirers of pagan virtues; not so much because they unreasonably 
admire the imperfect virtues of the pagans, as because they do not admire 
the most perfect virtues of Christians, virtues a hundred times more worthy 
of admiration, and alone worthy of imitation. 


Chapter XI 


HOW HUMAN ACTIONS ARE WITHOUT WORTH WHEN 
THEY ARE DONE WITHOUT DIVINE LOVE 


The great friend of God, Abraham, had by Sara his chief wife a most dear 
only son, Isaac, who also was his sole heir: and though he had Ismael by 
Agar, and several other children by Cetura, who were wives of a servile and 
inferior condition, yet he bestowed upon these only certain presents and 
legacies whereby to put them off and disinherit them, because not being 
acknowledged by his chief wife, they could not succeed him: now they 
were not acknowledged, because, with regard to the children of Cetura, they 
were all born after Sara’s decease; and as for Ismael, though his mother 
Agar had at first acted by the authority of Sara her mistress, yet afterwards 
she despised her mistress, and would not allow Sara’s rights over the child. 
Now, Theotimus, it is only the children, that is the acts, of most holy 
charity, and the children or acts which the other virtues conceive and bring 
forth under her commandment and direction, or at least under the wings and 
favour of her presence, which are heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.42 But when the moral virtues, or even the supernatural virtues, 
produce their actions in the absence of charity, as they do amongst 
schismatics, according to S. Augustine, and sometimes amongst bad 
Catholics, they are of no value towards Paradise, not even alms-giving, 
though it should lead us to distribute all our goods to the poor, nor yet 
martyrdom, though we should deliver our body to the flames to be 
burnt. No, Theotimus, without charity, says the Apostle, all this profiteth 
nothing; as we show more amply elsewhere. Further, when in the 
production of moral virtue the will proves disobedient to her mistress, 
which is charity (as when by pride, vanity, temporal interest, or some other 
bad motive, virtues are turned from their own nature), then those actions are 


driven out and banished from Abraham’s house and Sara’s society, that is, 
they are deprived of the fruit and of the privileges of charity, and 
consequently are left without worth or merit. For those actions, thus 
infected by a bad intention, are in fact more vicious than virtuous; they have 
virtue only on their outside; their interior belongs to vice, which serves 
them for a motive; witness the fastings, offerings, and other actions of the 
Pharisee. 

But finally, besides all this, as the Israelites lived peaceably in Egypt 
during the life of Joseph and of Levi, and directly after the death of Levi 
were tyrannically reduced to slavery—whence arose that proverb of the 
Jews: One of the brothers being deceased, the others are oppressed: [as is 
related in the great Chronology of the Hebrews, published by the learned 
Archbishop of Aix, Gilbert Genebrard, whom I name for honour and with 
consolation, having been his disciple, though an unworthy one, when he 
was Royal Reader at Paris, and was explaining the Canticle of Canticles |— 
so the merits and fruits, as well of moral as of Christian virtues, most 
sweetly and tranquilly subsist in the soul while sacred love lives and reigns 
therein; but as soon as divine love dies, all the merits and fruits of other 
virtues die at once. These are the works which divines call killed 
(mortifiées), because, having been born alive under the protection of 
charity, and, like Ismael, in the family of Abraham, they afterwards lose life 
and the right of inheritance by the disobedience and rebellion of the human 
will, which is their mother. 

Alas! Theotimus, what an evil! If the just man turn himself away from his 
justice, and do iniquity according to all the abominations which the wicked 
man useth to work, shall he live? All his justices which he hath done shall 
not be remembered: in the prevarication by which he hath prevaricated, and 
in the sin which he hath committed, in them he shall die, says Our Lord in 
Ezechiel.“4 So that mortal sin ruins all the merit of virtues: because, as for 
those which are performed while sin reigns in the soul, they are born so 
dead that they are for ever useless towards eternal bliss; and as for those 
which were performed before the sin was committed, that is, while sacred 
love lived in the soul, their value and merit perish and die as soon as sin 
comes, not being able to preserve their life after the death of charity which 
had given it to them. The lake which profane authors commonly call 





Asphaltites, and sacred authors the Dead Sea, has so heavy a curse upon it, 
that nothing that is put into it can live: when the fish of the Jordan come 
near it they die, unless they speedily return against the stream; the trees 
upon its shore produce nothing that lives, and although their fruits are in 
appearance and outward show like the fruits of other places, yet when 
gathered they are found to be only skins and rinds full of ashes, which are 
blown away by the wind:—a sign of the infamous sins, in punishment of 
which, this country, which contained four populous cities, was of old 
converted into an abyss of corruption and infection: and nothing, methinks, 
could better represent the evilness of sin than this abominable lake, which 
had its origin from the most execrable crime human flesh can commit. Sin, 
therefore, as a dead and mortal sea, kills all that comes near it; nothing has 
life of all that is born in the soul which sin possesses, or of all which grows 
round about. Alas! Theotimus, nothing. For sin is not only a lead work, but 
is moreover so infectious and pestilential, that the most excellent virtues of 
the sinful soul produce no action of life: and although the acts of the sinner 
have oftentimes a great resemblance to those of the just man, yet are they in 
reality but rinds filled with wind and dust, regarded, indeed, by the divine 
goodness, and even rewarded with temporal presents, which are bestowed 
upon them as upon the children of servants; but rinds which neither are nor 
can be of so agreeable a relish to the divine justice as to be rewarded with 
eternal reward. They perish on the trees, and cannot be preserved in the 
hand of God, because they are void of true worth, as is said in the 
Apocalypse to the Bishop of Sardis, who was considered to be a living 
tree by reason of divers virtues which he practised, and yet 
was dead,“2 because he was in sin; his virtues were not true living fruits, 
but dead rinds and pleasing only to the eye, not savoury apples good for 
food. So that we may all utter this true saying, in imitation of the holy 
apostle: Without charity I am nothing, nothing profiteth me; and that of St. 
Augustine: “Put charity in a heart and everything profits, take charity away 
and nothing profits.” I mean that nothing profits for eternal life, for as we 
say elsewhere, the virtuous works of sinners are not useless for temporal 
life. But, my dear Theotimus, what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world temporally and suffer the loss of his soul® eternally. 


Chapter XII 


HOW HOLY LOVE RETURNING INTO THE SOUL, BRINGS 
BACK TO LIFE ALL THE WORKS WHICH SIN HAD 
DESTROYED 


The works then of a sinner, while he is deprived of holy love, are not 
profitable to eternal life, and therefore they are called dead works: on the 
contrary the good works of the just man are said to be living, inasmuch as 
divine love animates and quickens them with its life. But if afterwards they 
lose their life and worth by sin, they are said to be works in death 
(amorties), extinguished, or killed, but not dead works, especially with 
regard to the elect. For as our Saviour speaking of the little Talitha, the 
daughter of Jairus, said she was not dead, but slept only,““4 because, being 
about to be raised to life, her death would be of such short duration that it 
would resemble sleep rather than a true death; so the works of the just man 
(and especially of the elect) which the commission of sin makes to die, are 
not called dead works but only deadlike, killed, stupefied or put into a 
trance, because upon the approaching return of holy love, they will, or at 
least can, soon revive and return to life again. The return of sin deprives the 
heart and all its works of life: the return of grace restores life to the heart 
and all its works. A sharp winter makes all the plants of the earth die down, 
so that if it always lasted, they also would always continue in this state of 
death: sin, that most sad and dreadful winter of the soul, kills all the holy 
works which it finds therein, and if it always continued, never would 
anything recover either life or vigour. But as at the return of the fair spring, 
not only do the new seeds which are sown under the favour of this beautiful 
and fertile season germinate and agreeably bring forth their plants, each one 
in its kind, but also the old plants, which the rigour of the past winter had 
bitten, withered, and made die down, grow green and vigorous, and take up 


again their strength and their life:—so sin being blotted out, and the grace 
of divine love returning into the soul,—not only do the new affections 
which the return of this sacred spring brings into the soul blossom and bring 
forth ample merits and blessings; but the works also that were dried up and 
withered by the rigour of the winter of past sins, delivered from their mortal 
enemy, resume their strength, grow vigorous, and, as if risen from the dead, 
flourish anew, and bring forth fruit of merits for eternal life. Such is the 
omnipotence of heavenly love, or the love of heavenly omnipotence. When 
the wicked turneth himself away from his wickedness, which he hath 
wrought, and doth judgment and justice, he shall save his soul alive. Be 
converted and do penance for all your iniquities; and iniquity shall not be 
your ruin,“® says the Lord Almighty. And what means—iniquity shall not 
be your ruin, but that the ruin which it made shall be repaired? So, besides a 
thousand endearments which the prodigal son received from his father, he 
was re-established, even with advantage, in all his privileges, and in all the 
graces, favours and dignities which he had lost. And Job, that innocent 
image of a penitent sinner, in the end received twice as much as he had 
before.42 In truth the most holy Council of Trent desires that we should 
encourage penitents who have returned to the sacred love of the eternal 
God, in these words of the Apostle: Abound in every good work, knowing 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.“ For God is not unjust, that he 
should forget your work and the love which you have shewn in his 
name.2! God then does not forget the works of those who having lost love 
by sin recover it by penance. Now God forgets works when they lose their 
merit and sanctity by sin committed, and he remembers them when they 
return to life and vigour by the presence of holy love. So much so, that for 
the faithful to be rewarded for their good works, as well by the increase of 
grace and future glory, as by the actual enjoyment of eternal life, it is not 
necessary that they should never relapse into sin, but it is enough, according 
to the Sacred Council, that they depart this life in the grace of God and 
charity. 

God has promised an eternal reward to the works of a just man. But if the 
just man turn himself away from his justice by sin, God will no more 
remember his justices and good works which he hath done.°2 But yet if this 
poor fallen man afterwards rises and returns into God’s grace by penance, 


God will no longer remember his sin: and if he do not remember his sin, he 
will then remember the former good works, and the reward which he had 
promised them; because sin, which alone had blotted them out of the divine 
memory, is totally effaced, destroyed and annihilated. So that then the 
justice of God obliges his mercy, or rather the mercy of God obliges his 
justice, to regard anew the former good works, even as though he had never 
forgotten them; otherwise the holy penitent would never have dared to say 
to his master: Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and strengthen me 
with a perfect spirit.23 For, as you see, he not only demands a newness 
of heart and spirit, but he expects to have the joy given back to him which 
sin had bereft him of. Now this joy is nothing but the wine of heavenly love, 
which cheers the heart of man.24 

It is not with sin in this matter as with the works of charity. For the works 
of the just man are not effaced, destroyed or annihilated by the commission 
of sin, they are only forgotten; but the sin of the wicked is not only 
forgotten, but also blotted out, cleansed away, abolished and annihilated by 
holy penance. Wherefore the sin that is committed by the just man, does not 
cause the sin that was once pardoned to live again, because it was entirely 
annihilated: but when love returns into the penitent soul, it makes her 
former good works return to life again, because they were not abolished but 
only forgotten. And this oblivion of the good works of the just who have 
forsaken their justice and charity consists in this, that they are made 
unprofitable to us so long as sin makes us incapable of eternal life, which is 
their fruit; and therefore as soon as by the return of charity we are put back 
in the ranks of God’s children, and consequently made capable of immortal 
glory, God recalls to mind our good works of old, and they again become 
fruitful. It were not reasonable that sin should have as much power against 
charity as charity has against sin; for sin proceeds from our infirmity, 
charity proceeds from God’s power. If sin abound in malice to ruin 
us, grace superabounds to restore us; and God’s mercy, by which he blots 
out sin, is continually exalted and becomes gloriously triumphant over the 
rigour of the judgment,22 by which God had forgotten the good works 
which went before sin. So in the corporal cures which our Saviour wrought 
by miracles he not only restored health, but moreover added new blessings, 
making the cure far excel the disease, so bountiful is he to man. 


I never saw, read, or heard, that wasps, gadflies, flies, and such little 
noxious insects when once dead could come to life and rise again, but that 
the dear bees, those virtuous insects, can live again, every one says, and I 
have often read it. It is said (these are Pliny’s words) that if one keep the 
dead bodies of drowned honey-bees all winter indoors, and expose them to 
the sunbeams the following spring, covered over with ashes of the fig tree, 
they will live again and be as good as ever. That iniquities and sinful works 
can return to life, after they have once been drowned and abolished by 
penance, truly, my Theotimus, never did the Scripture, nor, as far as I know, 
any theologian, aver it: yea the contrary is authorized by holy Writ, and by 
the common consent of all Doctors. But that good works, which, like sweet 
bees, compound the honey of merit, being drowned in sin, can afterwards 
regain life, when, covered with the ashes of penance, they are exposed to 
the sun of grace and charity, is held and clearly taught by all theologians: 
nor are we to doubt but that they become profitable and fruitful as before. 
When Nabuzardan destroyed Jerusalem, and Israel was led into captivity, 
the holy fire of the altar was hidden in a well, where it was turned into mud, 
but this mud being drawn out of the well and exposed to the sun after the 
return from captivity,—the dead fire kindled again, and the mud was turned 
into flames.2° When the just man becomes a slave to sin, all the good 
works which he had done are miserably forgotten and turned into mud, but 
being delivered out of captivity, when by penance he returns into the grace 
of heavenly charity, his former good works are drawn out of the well of 
oblivion, and touched with the rays of heavenly mercy they return to life, 
and are converted into as clear flames as ever, to be replaced on the sacred 
altar of the divine approbation, and to have their original dignity, their first 
price, and their first value. 


Chapter XIII 


HOW WE ARE TO REDUCE ALL THE EXERCISE OF THE 
VIRTUES, AND ALL OUR ACTIONS TO HOLY LOVE 


Brute beasts, being unable to know the end of their actions, tend indeed 
towards their end, but do not aim at it: for to aim at a thing, is to tend 
towards it by intention, before tending towards it in action. They cast, as it 
were, their actions towards their end, but they have no forecast, simply 
following their instinct, without election or intention. But man is in such 
sort master over his human and reasonable actions, that he does them all for 
some end, and can direct them to one particular end, or several ends as he 
pleases: for he can change the natural end of an action;—as when he swears 
in order to deceive another, whereas the end of an oath is, on the contrary, 
to hinder deceit. He can also add another end to the natural end of an action; 
—as when, besides the intention of succouring the poor to which 
almsgiving tends, he adds the intention of inducing the poor man to do the 
like. 

Now sometimes we add a less perfect end than is that of our action, 
sometimes we add an end of equal or like perfection, sometimes again an 
end that is more high and eminent. For besides helping a needy man, to 
which almsgiving specially tends, one may propose. 1. to gain his 
friendship; 2. to edify one’s neighbour; and 3. to please God. There are 
three differing ends, whereof the first is lower, the second not much better, 
and the third much more excellent than the ordinary end of almsgiving. So 
that, as you see, we have power to give different perfections to our actions, 
according to the variety of motives, ends and intentions which we have in 
doing them. 

Be good exchangers,““ says our Saviour. Let us be very careful then, 
Theotimus, not to change the motives and ends of our actions except to 


profit and advantage; and to do nothing in this matter save with good order 
and reason. Now, look at that man who enters on some office for the public 
service or to acquire honour: if his design be rather to honour himself than 
to serve the commonwealth, or if he be equally desirous of both, he is 
wrong, and does not escape being an ambitious man; for he overthrows the 
order of reason, in either preferring or equalizing his own interests to the 
public good. But if, proposing as his principal end the public service, he is 
very glad also at the same time to advance the honour of his family, truly 
one cannot blame him, because his designs are not only honest, but also 
well ordered. Another communicates at Easter, in order to escape the ill- 
word of his neighbours, and to obey God: no one doubts that he does well. 
But if he communicate to avoid blame as much as, or more than, to obey 
God, who again can doubt that he acts unreasonably; equalizing or 
preferring human respect to the obedience which he owes to God. I may 
fast in Lent, either from charity in order to please God; or from obedience, 
because it is a precept of the Church; or from sobriety; or from diligence, in 
order to study better; or from prudence, to make some saving which is 
required; or from chastity, in order to tame the flesh; or from religion, the 
better to pray. Now, if I please, I may make a collection of all these 
intentions, and fast for them all together: but in that case there must be good 
management to place these motives in proper order. For if I fasted chiefly 
out of a sparing humour, rather than from obedience to the Church; if to 
study well rather than to please God;—who does not see that I pervert right 
and order, preferring my own interest before obedience to the Church and 
the pleasure of my God? To fast in order to save is good, to fast in order to 
obey the Church is better, to fast in order to please God is best: but though 
it may seem that with three goods one cannot make a bad; yet he who 
should place them out of order, preferring the less to the better, would 
without doubt commit an irregularity deserving of blame. 

He who invites but one of his friends, gives no offence to the rest; but if 
he invite them all, and give the chief seats to those of lower rank, giving the 
more honourable the bottom places,—does he not offend both those and 
these?—these, because he lowers them against reason: those, because he 
makes fools of them. So, when we do an action for a single reasonable 
motive, however slight it may be, reason is not offended thereby; but he 
who will have many motives, must rank them according to their quality, 


otherwise he sins: for disorder is a sin, as sin is a disorder. He who desires 
to please God and our Blessed Lady does excellently well, but he who 
would please our Blessed Lady as much as God, or more than God, would 
commit an intolerable irregularity, and one might say to him, as was said to 
Cain: If thou hast offered well but wrongly divided,—stop, thou hast 
sinned.28 To each end we must give its proper rank, and consequently the 
sovereign rank to that of pleasing God. 

Now the sovereign motive of our actions, which is that of heavenly love, 
has this sovereign property, that being more pure, it makes the actions 
which proceed from it more pure; so that the angels and saints of heaven 
love absolutely nothing for any other end whatever than that of the love of 
the divine goodness, and from the motive of desiring to please him. They all 
indeed love one another most ardently, they also love us, they love the 
virtues, but all this only to please God. They follow and practise virtues, not 
inasmuch as they are fair and delightful, but inasmuch as they are agreeable 
to God: they love their own felicity, not because it is theirs, but because it 
pleases God: yea, they love the very love with which they love God, not 
because it is in them, but because it tends to God; not because it is sweet to 
themselves, but because it pleases God; not because they have and possess 
it, but because God gives it them, and takes his good-pleasure in it. 


Chapter XIV 


THE PRACTICE OF WHAT HAS BEEN SAID IN THE 
PRECEDING Chapter 


Let us purify, then, Theotimus, as far as we can, all our intentions, and since 
we are able to spread over all the acts of the virtues the sacred motive of 
divine love, why shall we not do it, rejecting, as occasion requires, all kinds 
of vicious motives, such as vain-glory, and self-interest, and considering all 
the good motives which we may have for undertaking the action which 
presents itself, in order to choose that of holy love, which is the most 
excellent of all, to pour it over all the rest, or steep them in it. For example, 
if I desire valorously to expose myself to the hazards of war, I can do it, 
considering various motives: For the natural motive of this action is that of 
strength and valour, which moves us reasonably to undertake perilous 
exploits: yet besides this I may have divers other motives; as that of 
obeying the prince whom I serve, that of love for the common weal, that of 
magnanimity, which makes me rejoice in the greatness of this action. Now, 
coming to the action, I enter on the foreseen peril for all these motives 
together. But to raise them all to the rank of divine love, and perfectly to 
purify them, I will say in my soul with all my heart: O eternal God, who art 
the most dear love of my affections, if valour, obedience to my prince, love 
of my country, and magnanimity, were not agreeable unto thee, I would 
never follow the movements I now feel, but because these virtues please 
thee, I embrace this occasion of putting them in practice, and I will only 
follow their instinct and leading, because thou lovest and willest them. 

You see plainly, Theotimus, that by this reflection of the spirit, we 
perfume all those other motives with the holy sweetness of love, since we 
do not follow them as motives simply virtuous, but as motives, willed, 
accepted, loved and cherished by God. He who steals in order to get drunk, 


is more a drunkard than a thief, according to Aristotle; and he who practises 
valour, obedience, love of country, and magnanimity to please God, is 
rather a divine lover, than valiant, obedient, patriotic, and magnanimous, 
because his whole will in this action comes to terminate and be absorbed in 
the love of God, only using all the other motives to arrive at this end. We 
are not wont to say we are going to Lyons but to Paris, when we only go to 
Lyons in order to get to Paris: nor that we are going to sing but that we are 
going to serve God, when we only go to sing in order to serve God. 

And if it chance that sometimes we are touched by some particular 
motive, as, for example, if we should love chastity on account of its lovely 
and delightful purity, at once we must pour out, over this motive, that of 
holy love—in this manner: O most honourable and most pleasing 
spotlessness of chastity, how worthy of love art thou, since thou art so 
beloved of the divine goodness! Then, turning towards the Creator: Ah! 
Lord, I demand only one thing of thee, this is what I aim at in chastity, to 
see and effect in it thy good pleasure, and to take the delight thou takest 
therein. And when we begin the practice of any virtue, we should often say 
with all our heart: Yes, eternal Father, I will do it, for so hath it seemed 
good in thy sight22 Thus are we to animate all our actions with this 
heavenly good-pleasure, loving the honourableness and beauty of virtue 
principally because they are agreeable to God: for, my dear Theotimus, 
there are some men who excessively love the beauty of certain virtues, not 
only without loving charity, but even with contempt of charity. Origen and 
Tertullian so loved the purity of chastity, that for it they violated the great 
laws of charity; the one choosing to commit idolatry to preserve it, the 
other separating himself from the most chaste Catholic Church, his mother, 
to establish the chastity of his wife more according to his own fancy. Who 
knows not that there were certain “Poor men of Lyons,” who from praising 
mendicity excessively, became heretics, and of beggars became lying 
vagabonds? Who is ignorant of the folly of the Enthusiasts, Messalians, 
Euchites, who forsook charity, to exalt prayer? And were there not heretics, 
who to exalt charity towards the poor, put down charity towards God, 
ascribing man’s whole salvation to alms-deeds, as S. Augustine witnesses; 
although the holy Apostle cries out, if I should distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing?“ 


God has set over me the standard of love,“®2 says the sacred Sulamitess. 
Love, Theotimus, is the standard in the army of virtues: they ought all to 
range themselves by it; it is the only flag under which our Saviour, who is 
the true General of the army, makes them fight. Let us therefore reduce all 
the virtues to the obedience of charity: let us love particular virtues, but 
principally because they are agreeable to God; let us excellently love the 
more excellent virtues, not because they are excellent, but because God 
loves them more excellently. Thus will holy love give life to all the virtues, 
making all of them full of love, lovable, and lovable above all things. 


Chapter XV 


HOW CHARITY CONTAINS IN IT THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY 
GHOST 


That man’s heart may easily follow the motions and instincts of reason, in 
order to attain the natural felicity which it can aim at, by living according to 
the laws of rectitude, it requires to have:—1. Temperance, to repress the 
rebellious movements of sensuality; 2. Justice, to render to God, our 
neighbour and ourselves what is due; 3. Fortitude, to vanquish the 
difficulties which occur in doing good and avoiding evil; 4. Counsel, to 
discern what means are most proper to attain unto good and virtue; 5. 
Knowledge, to know the true good, to which we are to aspire, and the true 
evil which we are to fly; 6. Understanding, thoroughly to penetrate the first 
and main grounds or principles of the beauty and excellence of rectitude; 7. 
And finally, wisdom, to contemplate the divinity, the prime source of all 
good. These are the qualities whereby the spirit is rendered gentle, obedient, 
and pliable, with regard to the laws of the natural reason which is in us. 

In like manner, the Holy Ghost, who dwelleth in us, wishing to make our 
soul supple, pliable, and obedient, with regard to his heavenly movements 
and divine inspirations, which are the laws of his love, in the observance of 
which consists the supernatural felicity of this present life, bestows upon us 
seven properties and perfections, nearly corresponding to those seven which 
we have just spoken of, and called, in the Holy Scripture and in the books 
of theologians, gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Now they are not only inseparable from charity, but, all things well 
considered, and speaking precisely, they are the principal virtues, properties 
and qualities of charity. For 1. Wisdom is in fact no other thing than the 
love which relishes, tastes and experiences, how sweet and delicious God 
is; 2. Understanding is nothing else than love attentive to consider and 


penetrate the beauty of the truths of faith, to know thereby God in himself, 
and then descending from this to consider him in creatures; 3. Science, on 
the other hand, is but the same love, keeping us attentive to the knowledge 
of ourselves and creatures, to make us reascend to a more perfect 
knowledge of the service which we owe to God; 4. Counsel is also love, 
insomuch as it makes us careful, attentive, and wise in choosing the means 
proper to serve God holily; 5. Fortitude is love encouraging and animating 
the heart, to put in execution that which counsel has determined should be 
done; 6. Piety is the love which sweetens labour, and makes us, with good 
heart, with pleasure, and with a filial affection, employ ourselves in works 
which please God, our Father; and 7. to conclude, Fear is nothing but love 
insomuch as it makes us fly and avoid what is displeasing to the divine 
Majesty. 

So, Theotimus, charity will be another Jacob’s ladder to us, consisting of 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, as of so many sacred steps, by which 
angelic men will ascend from earth to heaven, to be united to the heart of 
God Almighty, and by which they will descend from heaven to earth, to 
take their neighbour by the hand and lead him to heaven. For, as we mount 
the first step, Fear makes us forsake evil; on the second, Piety excites us to 
will to do good; upon the third, Knowledge makes us discern the good we 
are to do, and the evil we are to fly; upon the fourth, by Fortitude we take 
courage against all the difficulties which occur in our enterprise; upon the 
fifth, by Counsel we make choice of suitable means; upon the sixth, we 
unite our understanding to God to behold and penetrate the features of his 
infinite beauty; and upon the seventh, we join our wills to God, to taste and 
experience the sweetness of his incomprehensible goodness; for upon the 
top of this ladder, God bending towards us, gives us the kiss of love, and 
makes us taste the sacred breasts of his sweetness, better than wine. 

But, if after we have deliciously enjoyed these favours of love, we desire 
to return to the earth, to gain our neighbour to the same happiness;—from 
the first and highest step, where we have filled our will with a most ardent 
zeal, and have perfumed our souls with the perfumes of God’s sovereign 
charity, we must descend to the second step, where our understanding 
receives an incomparable light, and makes provision of the most excellent 
considerations and maxims, to glorify the divine beauty and goodness; 
thence we pass to the third, where, by the gift of Counsel, we consider by 


what means we may instil the relish and esteem of the divine sweetness into 
our neighbour’s heart; upon the fourth, we take heart, receiving a holy 
Fortitude, to surmount the difficulties which might cross this design; upon 
the fifth, by the gift of Knowledge, we begin to preach, exhorting souls to 
follow virtue and fly vice; upon the sixth, we strive to emplant Piety in 
them, that acknowledging God for their loving Father, they may obey him 
with a filial fear; upon the last step, we urge them to fear the judgments of 
God, so that mingling this fear of being damned with filial reverence, they 
may more earnestly forsake the earth to ascend to heaven with us. 

Charity, therefore, comprehends the seven Gifts, and is like to a fair lily, 
which has six flowers whiter than snow, and in the midst the beautiful little 
golden hammers of wisdom, which beat into our hearts the taste and loving 
relish of the goodness of the Father our Creator, of the mercy of the Son our 
Redeemer, and of the sweetness of the Holy Ghost our Sanctifier. And I 
place thus this double fear upon the two lowest steps, to reconcile all the 
translations with the holy and sacred Vulgate edition: for if in the Hebrew, 
the word fear is twice said, this is not without mystery, but to show that 
there is a gift of filial fear, which is nothing else but the gift of piety, and a 
gift of servile fear, which is the beginning of all the progress we make 
towards the sovereign wisdom. 


Chapter XVI 


OF THE LOVING FEAR OF SPOUSES; A CONTINUATION OF 
THE SAME SUBJECT 


Ah! my brother Jonathan, said David, thou wast amiable to me above the 
love of women:22 as though he had said, thou wast worthy of a greater love 
than that of wives for their husbands. All excellent things are rare. Imagine 
to yourself, Theotimus, a spouse of dove-like heart and having the 
perfection of nuptial love. Her love is incomparable, not only in excellence, 
but also in the great variety of beautiful affections and qualities which 
accompany it; it is not only chaste, but modest; it is strong, but gracious 
withal; it is violent and yet tender; it is ardent yet respectful, noble yet 
fearful, bold yet obedient, and all its fear is mingled with a delicious 
confidence. Such truly is the fear of a soul endowed with the excellence of 
love; for she has such assurance of the goodness of her spouse that she fears 
not the losing of him, but she greatly fears that she will not enjoy enough of 
his divine presence, and that some occasion may make him absent himself, 
though only for a moment. She is quite confident that she will never 
displease him, but she fears she may not love him as much as love requires: 
her love is too noble to entertain even the least suspicion of ever falling into 
disgrace with him, but still it is so sensitive that it fears it may not be 
closely enough united to him; yea, the soul sometimes arrives at such 
perfection that she no longer fears she may not be closely enough united to 
him, her love assuring her that she will be so for ever, but she fears that this 
union may not be so pure, simple and attentive as her love would desire. 
Such is that admirable lover, who would not love spiritual sweetnesses, 
pleasures, virtues, consolations, lest she might be diverted, be it ever so 
little, from her only love, which is the love she bears to her beloved; 
protesting that it is himself, not his gifts, which she seeks, and crying out to 


this effect:—Ah! show me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest, where thou liest in the midday, lest I begin to wander after“ the 
pleasures which are outside thee. 

With this sacred fear of divine spouses were touched the great souls of S. 
Paul, S. Francis, S. Catharine of Genoa, and others, who would not admit 
any mixture in their loves, but endeavoured to make them so pure, so 
simple, and so perfect, that neither consolations, nor the virtues themselves, 
should find any place between their heart and God, so that they might say: I 
live, not I, but Jesus Christ lives in me: my God is all things to me: what is 
not my God is nothing to me; Jesus Christ is my life: my love is crucified; 
and other such words of an ecstatic heart. 

Now the love of beginners or learners proceeds from true love, but from a 
love which is as yet young, feeble and only beginning; filial fear proceeds 
from a constant and solid love, already tending to perfection; but the fear of 
spouses springs from the excellence and perfection of love already quite 
possessed: and as to servile and mercenary fears, they do not truly proceed 
from love, but ordinarily precede love, and are its harbingers, as we have 
already said, and they are oftentimes very profitable servants. You will see, 
Theotimus, an honourable lady who, not willing to eat her bread idle, any 
more than she did whom Solomon so much extolled,2°2 will lay silk in 
goodly variety of colours on fine white satin, which afterwards she will 
richly embellish with gold and silver in suitable patterns: the work is 
wrought with the needle, which she inserts wherever she would lay her silk, 
silver, or gold; yet the needle is not put into the satin to be left there, but 
only to draw in after it and make way for, the silk, silver, and gold: so that 
when these are once laid upon their grounds, the needle is drawn out and 
taken away. Even so the divine goodness, wishing to place a great variety of 
virtues in man’s soul, and afterwards to embellish them with his sacred 
love, makes use of the needle of servile and mercenary fear, with which our 
hearts are ordinarily first pricked. But still this is not left there, but ever as 
the virtues are drawn into and laid in the soul, mercenary and servile fear 
departs, according to the word of the beloved disciple: Perfect charity 
casteth out fear.2©® Yea, verily, Theotimus, for the fear of being damned and 
of losing heaven is dreadful and full of anguish: and how can it then stand 
with sacred love, which is all agreeable, all sweet? 


Chapter XVII 


HOW SERVILE FEAR REMAINS TOGETHER WITH HOLY 
LOVE 


Although, however, the lady we spoke of will not leave her needle in her 
work after it is finished, yet as long as there remains anything to be done in 
it, if any other occurrence make her stop, she will leave the needle sticking 
in the pink, the rose, or the pansy which she is embroidering, so as to have 
it more ready when she returns to her work. In like manner, Theotimus, 
while the Divine Providence is about the embroidery of virtues and the 
work of divine love in our souls, there is always a mercenary or servile fear 
left in them, till charity, being come to perfection, takes out this pricking 
needle and puts it back, as it were, in its cushion. In this life, therefore, 
wherein our charity will never come to such perfection that it shall be 
exempt from peril, fear is always necessary, and even while we thrill with 
joy by love, we must tremble with apprehension by fear. Serve ye the Lord 
with fear, and rejoice unto him with trembling.2&2 

Our great father Abraham sent his servant Eliezer to choose a wife for his 
only son Isaac: Eliezer went, and by Divine inspiration made choice of the 
fair and chaste Rebecca, whom he took back with him. But this wise 
maiden quitted Eliezer as soon as she met Isaac; and being introduced into 
the tent of Sara, she remained his spouse for ever. God often sends servile 
fear as another Eliezer (and Eliezer is interpreted, help of God) to arrange 
the marriage between the soul and sacred love. But though the soul comes 
under the conduct of fear, she does not mean to espouse it; for, in fact, as 
soon as the soul meets with love, she unites herself unto it, and quits fear. 

Yet as Eliezer after his return remained in the house, in the service of 
Isaac and Rebecca, so fear, having led us to holy love, remains still with us, 
to serve both love and the loving soul as occasion requires. For though the 


soul be just, yet is she oft set upon by extreme temptations, and love, all 
courageous as it is, has enough to do to sustain the assault, by reason of the 
disadvantage of the place wherein it is, which is the heart of man, 
changeable and subject to the mutiny of the passions. In that case, therefore, 
Theotimus, love employs fear in the fight, making use of it to repulse the 
enemy. The brave prince Jonathan, when going to attack the Philistines 
amidst the obscurity of the night, would have his armour-bearer with him, 
and those that he killed not, his armour-bearer killed2®8 So love wishing to 
carry out some bold enterprise, uses not only its own motives, but also the 
motives of servile and mercenary fear; and the temptations which love does 
not strike down are overthrown by the fear of being damned. If a temptation 
to pride, avarice, or some voluptuous pleasure attack me:—Ah! I will say, 
shall it be possible, that for things so vain, my soul would quit the grace of 
her well-beloved? But if this will not serve, love will call fear to its aid:— 
Ah! dost thou not see, miserable heart, that if thou give way to this 
temptation the horrible flames of hell await thee, and that thou losest the 
eternal inheritance of heaven? A man makes use of anything in extreme 
necessities, as the same Jonathan did, when passing the sharp rocks, which 
were between him and the Philistines, he not only used his feet, but went 
scrambling and creeping on hands and feet as best he could. 

Even therefore as mariners who sail out with a fair wind and in fair 
weather, do yet never forget the cables, anchors, and the other things 
required in time of hazard and tempest, in like manner the servant of God, 
though he enjoy the sweet repose of holy love, must never be unprovided 
with the fear of God’s judgments, to help himself therewith amidst the 
storms and assaults of temptation. Or, again, as the skin of an apple, which 
in itself is of small esteem, is yet very useful for preserving the apple which 
it covers; so servile fear, which of its own nature is of little worth in 
comparison with love, is yet very serviceable for preserving it during the 
dangers of this mortal life. And as he who gives a pomegranate gives it 
indeed for the seeds and juice which are contained in its but yet gives also 
the skin as a necessary accompaniment of it; so, although the Holy Ghost 
amongst his sacred gifts bestows a loving fear upon the souls which are his, 
that they may fear God in piety as their father and their spouse, yet does he 
not fail to add mercenary and servile fear, as an accessary to the other which 


is more excellent. So Joseph sending to his father many loads of all the 
riches of Egypt, gave him not only the treasures, but withal the asses that 
bore them. 

Now although mercenary and servile fear is very necessary for this 
mortal life, yet is it unworthy to have any part in the immortal, where there 
will be an assurance void of fear, a peace without apprehension, a repose 
free from anxiety. Yet the services which this servile and mercenary fear 
shall have done to love will be there rewarded; so that though these fears, as 
another Moses and another Aaron, enter not into the land of promise, yet 
shall their posterity and works enter: and as to the fear of children and the 
fear of spouses, they will hold their rank and place, not to cause any distrust 
or trouble in the soul, but to make her admire and reverence with 
submission the incomprehensible Majesty of this omnipotent Father, and 
this Spouse of Glory. The law of the Lord is unspotted, converting souls. . . . 
The fear of the Lord is holy, enduring for ever and ever22 


Chapter XVIII 


HOW LOVE MAKES USE OF NATURAL, SERVILE AND 
MERCENARY FEAR 


Lightning, thunder, thunderbolts, tempests, inundations, earthquakes, and 
other such unforeseen accidents, excite even the most indevout persons to 
fear God, and nature, which goes before reasoning in those occurrences, 
drives the heart, the eyes, yea the very hands heavenwards to invoke the 
assistance of the most holy Divinity, according to the common sentiment of 
mankind, which is, says Titus Livius, that such as serve the Almighty 
prosper, and such as contemn him are afflicted. In the storm which 
imperilled Jonas, the mariners feared with a great fear, and immediately 
each of them turned to his god. They were ignorant, says S. Jerome, of the 
truth, yet they knew there was a Providence, and believed it was by the 
judgment of heaven that they were in this danger; as those of Malta, when 
they saw S. Paul, after the shipwreck, attacked by the viper, believed that it 
was from the divine vengeance2 And indeed thunder and lightning, 
tempests, thunderbolts, are called by the Psalmist, Voices of the Lord; and 
he says further, that they fulfil his word, because they proclaim his fear, 
and are as ministers of his justice. And again, desiring that the divine 
Majesty should make his enemies tremble, he says: Send forth lightning and 
thou shalt scatter them: shoot out thy arrows, and thou shalt trouble 
them:22 where he terms thunderbolts the arrows and darts of God. And 
before the Psalmist, Samuel’s good mother had already sung, that even 
God’s enemies would fear him, if he would thunder over them from 
heaven.2 Indeed Plato, in his Gorgias and elsewhere, testifies that there 
was some sense of fear among the pagans, not only concerning the 
chastisements which the sovereign justice of God inflicts in this world, but 
also concerning the punishments which he inflicts in the other life upon the 


souls of those who have incurable sins. So deeply is the instinct of fearing 
the Divinity graven in man’s nature. 

This fear, however, when felt after the manner of a first movement, or 
natural feeling, is neither to be praised nor blamed in us, since it proceeds 
not from our free-will. Yet it is an effect from a very good cause, and a 
cause of a very good effect; for it comes from the natural knowledge which 
God has given us of his Providence, and gives us to understand how closely 
we depend on the sovereign omnipotence, moving us to implore his aid; and 
when this feeling is found in a faithful soul, it much advances her in 
goodness. Christians (amidst the dread which thunder, tempests, and other 
natural dangers cause in them) invoke the sacred names of Jesus and of 
Mary, make the sign of the Cross, prostrate themselves before God, and 
make many good acts of faith, hope and religion. The glorious saint 
Thomas Aquinas, being naturally subject to terror when it thundered, was 
accustomed to say, as an ejaculatory prayer, the divine words which the 
church so much esteems: The Word was made flesh. Upon this fear, then, 
divine love frequently makes acts of complacency and benevolence: I will 
praise thee, for thou art fearfully magnfied.4 Let every one fear thee, O 
Lord! O ye kings understand: receive instruction, you that judge the earth. 
Serve ye the Lord with fear: and rejoice unto him with trembling. 

But there is another fear, taking its origin from faith, which teaches us 
that after this mortal life there are punishments fear fully eternal, or 
eternally to be feared, prepared for such as in this world have offended the 
Divine Majesty and die without being reconciled to him; that at the hour of 
death the soul shall be judged by a particular judgment; and that at the end 
of the world all shall rise and appear together to be judged again in the 
universal judgment. For these Christian truths, Theotimus, strike with an 
extreme dread the heart that deeply ponders them. And indeed how could 
one represent unto himself those eternal horrors without shuddering and 
trembling with apprehension? Now when these sentiments of fear take such 
root in our souls that they drive and banish thence the affection and will to 
sin, as the sacred Council of Trent speaks, they are certainly very 
wholesome. We have conceived of thy fear, O Lord, and have brought forth 
the spirit of salvation, is said in Isaias.& That is, thy wrathful face terrified 
us, and made us conceive and bring forth the spirit of penance, which is the 


spirit of salvation; so did the Psalmist say: There is no peace for my bones, 
because of my sins, yea, they tremble, because of thy wrath.2Z 

Our Saviour, who came to establish the law of love amongst us, ceases 
not to inculcate this fear: Fear him, he says, that can destroy both soul and 
body into hell.28 The Ninivites did penance upon the threat of their 
destruction and damnation, and their repentance was agreeable to God; and, 
in a word, this fear is comprised amongst the gifts of the Holy Ghost, as 
many ancient Fathers have noted. 

But if fear does not exclude the will of sinning and affection for sin, it is 
certainly evil, and like to that of the devils, who often cease to do harm for 
fear of being tormented by exorcisms, without ceasing to desire and will 
evil, which is their meditation for ever; or it is like to that of the miserable 
galley-slave, who would like to tear out his overseer’s heart, though he 
dares not stir from the oar for fear of being lashed; or like to the fear of that 
great heresiarch of the last century,“ who confessed that he hated a God 
who punished the wicked. Truly he who loves sin, and would willingly 
commit it, in spite of the will of God, though he will not commit it simply 
because he fears to be damned, has a horrible and detestable fear: for 
though he has not the will to execute the sin, yet he has the execution of it 
in his will, since he would do it if fear held him not back, and since it is as it 
were by force that he does not put his will into effect. 

To this fear we may add another, less malicious indeed yet equally 
useless: such as that of the judge Felix, who, hearing God’s judgments 
spoken of, was terrified;° yet he did not for all that give up his avarice; 
and that of Baltassar, who, seeing that miraculous hand which wrote his 
condemnation upon the wall, was so struck with dread thathis countenance 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him: and the joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees struck one against the other:2®! and yet he did not do 
penance. Now to what purpose do we fear evil, if our fear does not make us 
resolve to avoid it? 

The fear, then, of those who as slaves observe the law of God to avoid 
hell, is very good; but much more noble and desirable is the fear of 
mercenary Christians, who, as hirelings, faithfully labour, yet not 
principally for any love they bear their masters but to be paid the wages 
promised them. O! if the eye could see, if the ear could hear, or if it could 


enter into the heart of man what God hath prepared for those that serve him 
—Ah! what a dread would one have of violating God’s commandments, for 
fear of losing those immortal rewards! what tears would be shed, what 
groans would be uttered, when they were lost by sin! Yet this fear would be 
blameworthy if it contained in it the exclusion of holy love; for he who 
should say: I will not serve God for any love I intend to have for him, but 
only to obtain the rewards he promises,—would commit blasphemy, 
preferring the reward to the master, the benefit to the benefactor, the 
inheritance to the father, and his own profit to God Almighty, as we have 
more amply shown in the second Book. 

But, finally, when we are afraid of offending God not to avoid the pains 
of hell or the loss of heaven, but only because God being our good Father 
we owe him honour, respect, obedience, then our fear is filial, because a 
good child does not obey his father on account of the power he has to 
punish his disobedience, or because he might disinherit him, but purely 
because he is his father; in such sort that though his father might be old, 
powerless, and poor, he would not serve him with less diligence, but rather, 
like the bird of filial piety, would assist him with the more care and 
affection. So Joseph seeing that good man Jacob his father, old, in want, and 
brought under his son’s government, ceased not to honour, serve and 
reverence him with a tenderness more than filial, and which was so great 
that his brothers having observed it, considered that it would even operate 
after the father’s death, and therefore worked on it to obtain pardon from 
him, saying: Your father commanded us before he died, that we should say 
thus much to thee from him: I beseech thee to forget the wickedness of thy 
brethren, and the sin and malice they practised against thee: we also pray 
thee, to forgive the servants of the God of thy father this wickedness. And 
when Joseph heard this, he wept,2°2 so readily did his filial heart melt when 
his deceased father’s wishes and will were represented to him. Those, 
therefore, fear God with a filial affection who fear to displease him purely 
and simply because he is their most sweet, most benign and most amiable 
Father. 

At the same time, when it happens that this filial fear is joined, mingled 
and tempered with the servile fear of eternal damnation, or with the 
mercenary fear of losing heaven, it ceases not to be agreeable to God, and is 


called a beginning fear, that is a fear of such as are beginners and learners in 
the exercises of divine love. For as young boys when they first begin to 
ride, feeling their horse curvet a little, not only cleave close to him with 
their knees, but also catch hard hold of the saddle with their hands, but after 
they have had a little more practice simply press their saddles close;—even 
SO, novices and apprentices in God’s service, finding themselves in 
desperate straits amid the assaults which the enemy delivers at the 
beginning, not only make use of filial but also of mercenary and servile 
fear, and hold themselves on as they can, that they may not fall from their 
design. 


Chapter XIX 


HOW SACRED LOVE CONTAINS THE TWELVE FRUITS OF 
THE HOLY GHOST, TOGETHER WITH THE EIGHT 
BEATTITUDES OF THE GOSPEL 


The glorious S. Paul speaks thus: Now the fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, 
peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, 
continency, chastity.22 But mark, Theotimus, how this holy Apostle, 
counting these twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost, reckons them as only one 
fruit; for he does not say the fruits of the spirit are charity, joy, but the fruit 
of the spirit is charity, joy. Now the mystery of this manner of speech is 
this. The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost 
who is given to us.2 charity is truly the only fruit of the Holy Ghost, but 
because this one fruit has an infinity of excellent properties, the Apostle, 
who wishes to mention some of them by way of example, speaks of this one 
fruit as of many, because of the multitude of properties which it contains in 
its unity, and conversely speaks of all these fruits as of one only, by reason 
of the unity in which is comprised this variety. So he who should say that 
the fruit of the vine is grapes, must, wine, brandy, the drink that rejoices the 
heart of man, the beverage that comforts the stomach:—would not mean 
that they were fruits of different species, but only that, although it was only 
one fruit, yet it had many different properties, according as it was 
differently used. 

The Apostle, then, simply means to say that the fruit of the Holy Ghost is 
charity; which is joyous, peaceable, patient, benign, good, long-suffering, 
mild, faithful, modest, continent, chaste; that is to say, that divine love gives 
us an inward joy and consolation together with great peace of heart, which 
in adversity is preserved by patience, and which makes us benign and 
gracious in succouring our neighbour by a cordial goodness towards him; a 


goodness which is not variable, but constant and persevering, and which 
gives us a noble, long-suffering heart, by means of which we become mild, 
affable and condescending to all, we support their humours and 
imperfections, we keep perfectly faithful towards them, testifying a 
simplicity accompanied with confidence as well in our words as in our 
actions, we live modestly and humbly, cutting off all superfluities and 
irregularities in meat, drink, apparel, bed, games, pastimes and other such 
desires and pleasures, by a holy continency, repressing, especially, the 
inclinations and rebellions of the flesh by a vigilant chastity; so that our 
whole man may come to be engaged in holy loving, as well interiorly by 
joy, peace, patience, longanimity, goodness and fidelity, as exteriorly by 
benignity, mildness, modesty, continency and chastity. 

Now charity is called a fruit inasmuch as it delights us, and inasmuch as 
we enjoy its delicious sweetness, the sweetness of a true apple of paradise, 
gathered from the tree of life, which is the Holy Spirit, grafted on our 
human spirits and dwelling in us by his infinite mercy. But when we not 
only rejoice in this heavenly love and enjoy its delicious sweetness, but also 
place all our glory therein as in the crown of our honour, then it is not only 
a fruit, delightful to our palate, but it is also a most desirable beatitude and 
felicity, not only because it assures to us the felicity of the next life, but also 
because even in this life it enriches us with a contentment of inestimable 
value, a contentment which is so strong that all the waters of tribulation and 
the floods of persecution cannot extinguish it. Yea, it is not only not 
extinguished, but it waxes rich amidst poverty, it is glorified by abjections 
and humiliations, it rejoices in tears, it gains strength by being forsaken of 
justice and deprived of the help thereof when it implores and no one will 
grant; compassion and commiseration recreate it, when it is surrounded by 
the miserable and suffering; it delights in renouncing all sorts of sensual and 
earthly delights to obtain purity and cleanness of heart; it places its valour 
in stilling wars, jarrings and dissensions, and in spurning temporal 
grandeurs and reputations; it grows strong by enduring all sorts of 
sufferings, and holds that its true life consists in dying for the well-beloved. 

So that in a word, Theotimus, most holy charity is a virtue, a gift, a fruit 
and a beatitude. As being a virtue, it makes us obedient to the exterior 
inspirations which God gives us by his commandments and counsels, in the 
execution of which we practise all virtues; whence love is the virtue of all 


virtues. As being a gift, charity makes us docile and tractable to interior 
inspirations, which are, as it were, God’s secret commandments and 
counsels, in the execution of which the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
employed, so that charity is the gift of gifts. As being a fruit, it gives us an 
extreme relish and pleasure in the practice of the devout life, which is felt in 
the twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost, and therefore it is the fruit of fruits. As 
being a beatitude, it makes us repute the affronts, calumnies, revilings and 
insults which the world heaps upon us as the greatest of favours and a 
singular honour; and withal makes us forsake, renounce and reject all other 
glory save that which comes from the well-beloved Crucified, for which 
glory we glory in the abjection, abnegation and annihilation of ourselves, 
desiring no other marks of majesty than the thorn-crown of the Crucified, 
the sceptre of His reed, the robe of scorn which was put upon Him, and the 
throne of His cross, upon which sacred lovers have more content, joy, glory 
and felicity than ever Solomon had on his throne of ivory. 

Thus love is oftentimes represented by the pomegranate, which, as it 
takes its properties from the pomegranate-tree, may be said to be the virtue 
of this tree; so again it seems to be its gift, which it offers to man by love; 
and it is its fruit, since it is eaten to please man’s taste; and finally it is, so to 
speak, its glory and beatitude, since it bears the crown and diadem. 


Chapter XX 


HOW DIVINE LOVE MAKES USE OF ALL THE PASSIONS 
AND AFFECTIONS OF THE SOUL, AND REDUCES THEM 
TO ITS OBEDIENCE 


Love is the life of our heart, and as the weights give movement to all the 
movable parts of a clock, so love gives to the soul all the movements it has. 
All our affections follow our love, and according to it we desire, we rejoice, 
we hope, we despair, we fear, we take heart, we hate, we avoid things, we 
grieve, we get angry, we triumph. Do not we see that men who have given 
up their heart as a prey to the base and abject love of women have no 
desires but according to this love, take no pleasure but in it, neither hope 
nor despair but on this account, neither dread nor undertake anything but for 
it, are neither disgusted nor fly from anything save what diverts them from 
it, are only troubled at what deprives them of it, are never angry but from 
jealousy, never glory but in this infamy. The like may be said of those who 
love riches or are ambitious of honours; for they become slaves to that 
which they love, and have neither heart in their breasts, nor soul in their 
hearts, nor affections in their souls, save only for that. 

When therefore divine love reigns in our hearts, it royally brings to its 
empire all the other loves of the will, and consequently all its affections, 
because they naturally follow love; this done, it tames sensual love, and 
bringing it to obedience, brings also after it all the sensual passions. For, in 
a word, this sacred love is the sovereign water, of which our Saviour 
said: He that shall drink of the water that I will give him, shall not thirst for 
ever.2 No truly, Theotimus, he that has love in any abundance, he shall 
neither have desire, fear, hope, courage, nor joy but for God, and all his 
movements shall be at rest in this one celestial love. 


Divine love and self-love are in our hearts as Jacob and Esau in the 
womb of Rebecca: they have a very great antipathy and opposition to one 
another, and continually struggle in the heart; whence the poor soul cries 
out: Alas! wretched that I am, who will deliver me from the body of this 
death, that the sole love of my God may peaceably reign in me? However, 
we must take courage, putting our trust in our Saviour’s word, who, 
commanding us to fight, by his command promises victory to his love; and 
he seems to say to the soul that which he caused to be said to Rebecca: Two 
nations are in thy womb, and two people shall be divided out of thy womb, 
and one people shall overcome the other, and the elder shall serve the 
younger. For as Rebecca had only two children in her womb, but because 
two peoples were to descend from these was said to have two nations in her 
womb, so the soul having two loves in her heart, has consequently two great 
troops of motions, affections and passions; and as the two children of 
Rebecca by the contrariety of their movements made her suffer great 
convulsions and pains, so the two loves of our soul cause great travails to 
our heart. And as it was said of her two children that the elder should serve 
the younger, so has it been ordained that of these two loves of our heart the 
sensual shall serve the spiritual, that is, self-love shall serve the love of 
God. 

But when was it that the elder of those peoples which were in Rebecca’s 
womb served the younger? Surely it was only when David overcame the 
Idumeans in war, and Solomon ruled over them in peace. Oh! when 
therefore shall it be that sensual love shall serve Divine love? It shall then 
be, Theotimus, when armed love, having become zeal, shall by 
mortification subject our passions; and far better then, when in heaven 
above, beatified love shall possess our whole soul in peace. 

Now the method by which Divine love is to subject the sensual appetite is 
like to that which Jacob used when, for a good presage and beginning of 
what was afterwards to come to pass, he at the birth of Esau held him by the 
foot, as it were to seize Esau’s right, supplant him and keep him down, or, 
as it were, to keep him tied up after the manner of a bird of prey, such as 
Esau was, being a hunter and a terrible man. For so holy love perceiving 
some passion or natural affection rising in us, must presently take it by the 
foot and bring it to its service. But what is meant by taking by the foot? To 


bind and reduce it to the service of God. Do you not see how Moses 
transformed the serpent into a rod, simply taking it by the tail? Even so, 
when we give a good end to our passions they turn into virtues. 

But what method are we then to observe in order to bring our affections 
and passions into the service of Divine love. The Methodic physicians have 
always this aphorism in their mouths,—that contraries are cured by their 
contraries; the Spagyrists have another famous sentence opposed to this— 
that likes are cured by their likes. Howsoever it be, we know that two things 
make the light of the stars disappear,—the obscurity of the mists of night, 
and the light of the sun which is stronger than theirs; and in like manner we 
fight against passions, either by opposing to them contrary passions, or by 
opposing stronger affections of their own kind. If some vain hope present 
itself unto me, my way of resistance may be to oppose to it this just 
discouragement: O foolish man! upon what foundation do you build this 
hope? Do you not see that this great man in whom you trust is as near to his 
grave as thyself? Do you not know the instability, weakness and imbecillity 
of the spirit of man? Today this heart from which you expect something is 
thine, tomorrow another will carry it away for himself: on what then is this 
hope grounded? I can also resist this hope by opposing to it a more solid 
one. Hope in God, O my soul! for it is he who delivers thy feet out of the 
snare; no man ever hoped in him, and was confounded: fix thy designs upon 
eternal and imperishable things. In like manner one may combat the desire 
of riches and temporal delights, either by the contempt they merit or by the 
desire of immortal ones; and by this means sensual and earthly love will be 
destroyed by heavenly love, either as fire is extinguished by water on 
account of the contrary qualities of water, or as it is extinguished by fire 
from heaven, on account of the stronger and overpowering qualities of this. 

Our Saviour makes use of both these methods in his spiritual cures. He 
cures his disciples of worldly fear by imprinting in their hearts a higher 
fear: Fear ye not them that kill the body, and are not able to kill the soul: 
but rather fear him that can destroy both soul and body into hell.282 When 
he would another time cure them of a lower joy, he assigned them a nobler 
one: Rejoice not, said he, in this, that spirits are subject unto you: but 
rejoice in this, that your names are written in heaven:288 and he himself 
casts out joy by grief: Woe to you that now laugh: for you shall mourn and 


weep.222 Thus does Divine love supplant and bring into subjection the 
affections and passions, turning them from the end to which self-love would 
sway them, and applying them to its spiritual intentions. And as the rainbow 
touching the herb aspalathus deprives it of its own smell and gives it 
another far more excellent, so sacred love touching our passions takes from 
them their earthly end, and bestows a heavenly one in its place. The appetite 
for food is made very spiritual if before gratifying it we give it the motive 
of love:—Ah! no, Lord! it is not to content this wretched stomach, nor to 
allay this appetite that I go to table, but according to thy Providence to 
sustain this body which thou hast given me subject to this misery: yes, 
Lord! because it hath so pleased thee. If I hope for a friend’s assistance can 
I not say: O Lord, thou hast so appointed our life, that we should have to 
take help, comfort and consolation from one another; and because so it 
pleases thee, I will use this or that man whose friendship thou hast given me 
to this end. Is there some just occasion for fear? It is thy will, O Lord, that I 
should fear, in order that I may use fit means to avoid this trouble; I will do 
so, O Lord, since such is thy good pleasure. If the fear be excessive: Ah! O 
God, my eternal Father! what is it that thy children, or the chickens which 
live under thy wings can fear? so then, I will take the means necessary to 
avoid the evil which I fear, but that done,—Lord, I am thine, save thou 
me, if it be thy pleasure, and what may befall me I will accept, because such 
will be thy good pleasure. O holy and sacred alchemy! O heavenly 
projection-powder! by which all the metals of our passions, affections and 
actions are converted into the most pure gold of heavenly love. 


Chapter XXI 


THAT SADNESS IS ALMOST ALWAYS USELESS, YEA 
CONTRARY TO THE SERVICE OF HOLY LOVE 


One cannot graft an oak upon a pear tree, of so contrary a humour are those 
two trees: nor can anger or despair be grafted on charity, at least it would be 
very difficult. As for anger, we have seen this in the discourse upon zeal; as 
for despair, unless it be reduced to the legitimate distrust of ourselves, or to 
a sense of the vanity, weakness and inconstancy of worldly favours, helps 
and promises, I see not what service Divine love can draw from it. 

And as for sadness, how can it be profitable to holy charity, seeing that 
joy is ranked amongst the fruits of the Holy Ghost, coming next to charity? 
Still, the great apostle says: The sorrow that is according to God worketh 
penance unto salvation which is lasting: but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death.22 There is then a sorrow or sadness according to God, 
which is employed either by sinners in penance, or by the good in 
compassion for the temporal miseries of their neighbours, or by the perfect 
in deploring, bemoaning and condoling the spiritual calamities of souls. For 
David, S. Peter, Magdalen, wept for their sins; Agar wept when she saw her 
son almost dead of thirst; Jeremias over the ruin of Jerusalem; Our Saviour 
over the Jews; and his great Apostle sighing says these words: Many walk 
of whom I have told you often (and now tell you weeping)that they are 
enemies of the cross of Christ.224 

There is then also a sadness of this world, which likewise proceeds from 
three causes. For—1. It comes sometimes from the infernal enemy, who by 
a thousand sad, melancholy and disturbing suggestions obscures the 
understanding, weakens the will, and troubles the whole soul: and as a thick 
mist fills the head and breast with rheum, and by this means makes 
respiration difficult, and greatly incommodes the traveller; so the evil spirit, 


filling man’s mind with sad thoughts, deprives it of facility in aspiring to 
God, and possesses it with an extreme tedium and discouragement, in order 
to bring it to despair and perdition. They say there is a fish called the sea- 
toad, surnamed the sea-devil, which stirring and spreading the mud troubles 
the water round about it so as to hide itself therein as in an ambush, from 
whence, as soon as it perceives poor little fishes, it darts upon them, kills 
and devours them: whence perhaps has come the common expression— 
fishing in troubled waters. Now it is the same with the devil of hell as with 
the devil of the sea; for he makes his ambush in sadness, and then, having 
troubled the soul with a multitude of sad thoughts cast hither and thither in 
the understanding, he makes a charge upon the affections, bearing them 
down with distrust, jealousies, aversions, envies, superfluous apprehensions 
of past sins, adding withal a number of vain, sour and melancholy subtleties 
of the imagination, that all reasons and consolations may be rejected. 

2. Sadness sometimes also proceeds from one’s natural disposition, when 
the melancholy humour predominates in us: and this is not vicious in itself, 
yet our enemy makes great use of it to weave and prepare a thousand 
temptations in our souls. For as spiders scarcely ever spin their webs save 
when the weather is dull and the sky cloudy; so this malign spirit never 
finds as much facility in spreading the nets of his suggestions in sweet, 
kindly and bright souls, as he has with the gloomy, sad and melancholy; for 
these he easily disturbs with vexations, suspicions, hatreds, murmurings, 
censures, envies, sloth and spiritual numbness. 

3. Lastly, there is a sadness which the various accidents of life bring upon 
us. What manner of joy shall be to me, said Tobias, who sit in darkness, and 
see not the light of heaven222 Thus was Jacob sad on the news of the death 
of his Joseph, and David for that of his Absalom. Now this sadness is 
common to the good and the bad; but to the good it is moderated by 
acquiescence in and resignation to the will of God: as we see in Tobias, who 
gave thanks to the Divine Majesty for all the adversities which came upon 
him, and in Job, who blessed the name of the Lord for them, and in Daniel, 
who tumed his griefs into songs of joy. As to worldlings, on the contrary, 
this sadness is an ordinary thing with them, and spreads out into regrets, 
despair, and deadness of soul: for they are like apes and monkeys, which are 
always sullen, sad and peevish at the waning of the moon, as, on the 


contrary, at the new moon, they leap, dance and play their apish tricks. The 
worldling is out of temper, uncivil, bitter and gloomy when temporal 
prosperity fails him; and in abundance he is almost always boastful, 
foolishly elated and insolent. 

Indeed the sadness of true penitence is not so much to be named sadness 
as displeasure, or the sense and detestation of evil; a sadness which is never 
troubled nor vexed; a sadness which does not dull the spirit, but makes it 
active, ready and diligent; a sadness which does not weigh the heart down, 
but raises it by prayer and hope, and causes in it the movements of the 
fervour of devotion; a sadness which in the heaviest of its bitternesses ever 
produces the sweetness of an incomparable consolation, according to the 
precept of the great S. Augustine: “Let the penitent sorrow always, yet 
always rejoice for his sorrow.” “The sadness,” says Cassian, “which works 
solid penitence, and that desirable repentance of which one never repents, is 
obedient, affable, humble, mild, sweet, patient,—as being a child and scion 
of charity: so that spreading over every pain of body and contrition of spirit, 
and being in a certain way joyous, courageous, and strengthened by the 
hope of doing better, it retains all the sweetness of gentleness and 
longanimity, having in itself the Fruits of the Holy Spirit, which the holy 
Apostle recounts: Now the Fruits of the Spirit are charity, joy, peace, 
longanimity, goodness, benignity, faith, mildness, continency.” Such is true 
penitence, and such is right sadness, which in good sooth is not really sad or 
melancholy, but only attentive and earnest to detest, reject and hinder the 
evil of sin for past and for future. And indeed we often see repentances 
which are very eager, troubled, impatient, wet-eyed, bitter, given to groans, 
very crabbed and melancholy, which at last turn out fruitless and lack all 
true amendment, because they do not proceed from the true motives of the 
virtue of penitence, but from selfish and natural love. 

The sorrow of the world worketh death,22 says the Apostle; we must, 
therefore, Theotimus, carefully avoid and banish it as much as we can. If it 
be from nature, we must repulse it by contradicting its movements, turning 
it aside by the practices suitable to that purpose, and using the remedies and 
way of life which physicians themselves may judge best. If it come from 
temptation, we must clearly open our mind to our spiritual father, who, will 
prescribe for us the method of overcoming it, according as we have said in 


Part IV. of the Introduction to the Devout Life. If it arise from 
circumstances, we will have recourse to the teaching of Book VIII., in order 
to see how grateful tribulations are to the children of God, and how the 
greatness of our hopes for eternal life ought to make all the passing events 
of the temporal almost unworthy of thinking about. 

At last, in all the sadness which may come upon us, we must employ the 
authority of the superior will to do all that should be done in favour of 
divine love. There are indeed actions which so depend upon the corporal 
disposition and constitution that we have not the power to do them just as 
we please: for the melancholy-disposed cannot keep their eyes, or their 
words, or their faces, in the same good grace and sweetness as they would 
do if they were relieved from this bad humour; but they are quite able, 
though without this good grace, to say gracious, kind, and civil words, and, 
in spite of inclination, to do what reason requires as to words and works of 
charity, gentleness and condescension. We may be excused for not being 
always bright, for one is not master of cheerfulness to have it when one 
will; but we are not excusable for not being always gracious, yielding and 
considerate; for this is always in the power of our will, and we have only to 
determine to keep down the contrary humour and inclination. 


Book XII 


CONTAINING CERTAIN COUNSELS FOR THE PROGRESS 
OF THE SOUL IN HOLY LOVE 


Chapter I 


THAT OUR PROGRESS IN HOLY LOVE DOES NOT DEPEND 
ON OUR NATURAL TEMPERAMENT 


A great religious of our age has written that our natural temperament much 
conduces to contemplative love, and that such as are of an affectionate and 
loving nature are best adapted for it. Now I suppose he means not that 
sacred love is distributed to men or angels according to, or much less in 
virtue of, natural conditions; nor would he say that the distribution of divine 
love is made to men according to their natural qualities and abilities: for this 
were to belie the Scripture, and to violate the ecclesiastical canon, by which 
the Pelagians were declared heretics. 

For my part, I speak in this treatise of the supernatural love which God 
out of his goodness pours into our hearts, and whose residence is in the 
supreme point of the spirit; a point which is above all the rest of the soul, 
and independent of all natural disposition. And withal, though souls 
inclined to love have on the one hand a certain propensity which makes 
them more ready to desire to love God, they are, on the other hand, so 
subject to set their affections upon lovable creatures, that their propensity 
puts them in as great danger of being diverted from the purity of sacred love 
by a mixture of other loves, as they have facility in wishing to love God; for 
the danger of loving amiss is attached to the facility of loving. 

It is true that souls of this kind, being once well purified from the love of 
creatures, work wonders in holy loving, as love finds a great facility in 
diffusing itself throughout all the faculties of the heart: and thence proceeds 
a most delightful sweetness, which appears not in those whose souls are 
peevish, harsh, melancholy and churlish. 

Nevertheless, if two persons, the one of whom is loving and sweet by 
nature, the other harsh and sour, have an equal charity, they will love God 


equally, but not alike. The heart naturally sweet will love more easily, more 
amiably, more sweetly, though not more solidly nor more perfectly; yea, the 
love which shall spring amongst the thorns and repugnances of a harsh and 
dry nature shall be the more noble and glorious, as the other shall be more 
delightsome and lovely. 

It imports not much then, whether one have a natural inclination to love, 
when it is a question of a love which is supernatural and exercised 
supernaturally. Only this, Theotimus, I would gladly cry out to all men: O 
mortals, if you have hearts disposed for love, why do you not devote 
yourselves to celestial and divine love? But if you be hard and sour- 
tempered—since you are wanting in natural love, why do you not aspire to 
supernatural love, which shall be lovingly bestowed upon you by him who 
calls you to his so holy love? 


Chapter IT 


THAT WE ARE TO HAVE A CONTINUAL DESIRE TO LOVE 


Lay up treasures in heaven.“ One treasure is not enough for the pleasure 
of this divine, lover, but he desires that we should have so much treasure 
that our treasure may be composed of many treasures; that is to say, 
Theotimus, that we are to have an insatiable desire of loving God, adding 
continually love upon love. What is it that so strongly urges the bees to 
increase their honey but the love they bear to it? O heart of my soul, created 
to love the infinite good, what love canst thou desire but this love, which is 
the most to be desired of all loves! Ah! O soul of my heart, what desire 
canst thou love but the most lovely of all desires! O love of sacred desires! 
O desires of sacred love! Oh! how have I coveted to long for thy 
perfections.222 

The disgusted sick man has no appetite for eating, yet has he an appetite 
to have an appetite; he desires no meat, but he desires to desire it. 
Theotimus, to know whether we love God above all things is not in our 
power, unless God himself reveal it unto us: yet we may easily know 
whether we desire to love him; and perceiving the desire of holy love in us, 
we know that we begin to love. It is our sensual and animal part which 
covets to eat, but it is our reasonable part which desires this appetite; and 
because the sensual part does not always obey the reasonable part, it 
frequently happens that we desire appetite and cannot have it. But the desire 
of loving and love depend upon the same will: wherefore as soon as we 
have framed the true desire of loving, we begin to have some love; and ever 
as this desire grows, love also increases. He who desires love ardently shall 
shortly love with ardour. Ah! who will give us the grace, Theotimus, that 
we may burn with this desire, which is the desire of the poor, and 
the preparation oftheir heart, which God willingly hears.2® He who has no 


assurance of loving God is a poor man, and if he desire to love him he is a 
beggar, but a beggar with the blessed beggary of which Our Saviour has 
said: Blessed are the beggars of spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.22Z 

Such a one was S. Augustine, when he cried out: “O to love! O to run! O 
to die to self! O to get to God!” Such S. Francis, saying: “Let me die of thy 
love, O thou friend of my heart, who hast deigned to die for my love.” Such 
S. Catharine of Genoa, and the Blessed Mother (S.) Teresa when, panting as 
the hart pants, and dying with the thirst of divine love, they sighed out this 
word: Ah Lord! give me this water.28 

Temporal covetousness, by which we greedily desire earthly treasures, is 
the root of all evil; but spiritual avarice, whereby one sighs incessantly after 
the pure gold of Divine love, is the root of all good. He who truly desires 
love seeks it truly; and he who truly seeks it, truly finds it; and he who has 
truly found it has found the fountain of life, whence he shall draw salvation 
from the Lord.“ Let us cry, night and day, Theotimus: Come, O Holy 
Spirit! fill the hearts of thy faithful, and kindle in them the fire of thy love. 
O heavenly love, when wilt thou fill my soul? 


Chapter III 


THAT TO HAVE THE DESIRE OF SACRED LOVE WE ARE 
TO CUT OFF ALL OTHER DESIRES 


Why do hounds, think you, Theotimus, more ordinarily lose the scent or 
strain of their quarry in the spring-time than at other times? It is, as hunters 
and philosophers say, because the grass and flowers are then in their vigour, 
so that the variety of smells which they send out so fills the hounds’ sense 
of smelling that they can neither take nor follow the scent of their game, 
among so many scents which the earth exhales. In sooth those souls that 
ever abound in desires, designs and projects, never desire holy celestial love 
as they ought, nor can perceive the delightful strain and scent of the divine 
beloved, who is compared to the roe, and to the little fawn of the doe.8&% 

Lilies have no season, but flower soon or late, as they are deeper or less 
deep set in the ground: for if they be thrust three fingers only into the earth 
they will presently blossom, but if they be put six or nine, they come up 
proportionately later. If the heart that aims after Divine love be deeply 
engaged in terrene and temporal affairs, it will bud late and with difficulty; 
but if it have only so much to do with the world as its condition requires, 
you shall see it bloom timely in love, and send out a delicious odour. 

For this cause the Saints betook themselves to deserts, that being freed 
from worldly cares they might more ardently apply to heavenly love. For 
this the spouse shut one of her eyes,22! to the end that she might keep the 
sight of the other alone more fixedly, and thereby take better aim at the very 
midst of her beloved’s heart, which she desires to wound with love. And for 
this same reason she keeps her hair so plaited and gathered up in a tress that 
she seems to have one only hair which she makes use of as a chain, to bind 
and bear away her spouse’s heart, whom she makes a slave to her love. 


They who desire for good and all to love God, shut up their 
understanding from discoursing of worldly things, to employ it more 
earnestly in the meditation of divine things, and gather up all their 
pretensions under the sole intention which they have of loving only God. 
Whosoever desires something which he desires not for God that much less 
desires God. 

A religious man demanded of the Blessed Giles what he could do most 
grateful to God; and he answered him by singing: “One to one, one to one;” 
that is, one only soul to one only God. So many desires and loves in a heart 
are like many children at one breast, who, as they cannot all suck at once, 
struggle each one for his turn, so that at last the fount dries up. He who 
aspires to heavenly love, must sedulously reserve for it his leisure, his spirit 
and his affections. 


Chapter IV 


THAT OUR LAWFUL OCCUPATIONS DO NOT HINDER US 
FROM PRACTICISING DIVINE LOVE 


Curiosity, ambition, disquiet, the not adverting to, or not considering, the 
end for which we are in this world, are the causes why we have a thousand 
times more hindrance than business, more worries than work, more 
occupation than profit: and these are the embarrassments, Theotimus, that 
is, the silly, vain and superfluous undertakings with which we charge 
ourselves, that turn us from the love of God, and not the true and lawful 
exercises of our vocations. David, and, after him, S. Louis, in the press of 
the perils, toils and travails which they endured, as well in peace as in war, 
did not cease to sing in truth: What have I in heaven, and besides thee what 
do I desire upon earth?822 S. Bernard lost none of the progress which he 
desired to make in this holy love, though he were in the courts and armies 
of great princes, where he laboured to bring matters of state to the service of 
God’s glory; he changed his habitation, but he changed not his heart, nor 
did his heart change its love, nor his love its object; and, to speak his own 
language, these changes were made in him but not of him, since although 
his employments were very different, yet he was indifferent to all 
employment, and different from them all, not receiving the colour of his 
affairs and conversations, as the chameleon does that of the places where it 
is, but remaining ever wholly united to God, ever white in purity, ever red 
with charity, and ever full of humility. I am not ignorant, Theotimus, what 
the wise man’s counsel is: 


He ever flies the court and legal strife 
Who seeks to sow the seeds of holy life 
Rarely do camps effect the soul’s increase, 
Virtue and faith are daughters unto peace. 


And the Israelites had good reason to excuse themselves to the 
Babylonians, who urged them to sing the sacred canticles of Sion: How 
shall we sing the song of the Lord in a strange land?®22 But do you not also 
mark that those poor people were not only among the Babylonians but were 
also their captives. Whoever is a slave to courtly favours, the prizes of the 
law, the honours of war,—Alas! all is over with him, he cannot sing the 
hymn of heavenly love. But he who is only at court, in war, at the tribunals, 
by duty—God helps him, and heavenly sweetness is as an epithem on his 
heart, to preserve him from the plague which reigns in those places. 

While the plague afflicted the Milanese, S. Charles never made any 
difficulty in frequenting the houses and touching the persons that were 
infected. Yet, Theotimus, he only frequented and touched them, so far forth 
as the necessity of God’s work required, nor would he for the world have 
thrust himself into danger without true necessity, lest he should commit the 
sin of tempting God. So that he was never touched with any infection, 
God’s Providence preserving him who had so pure a confidence in it, that it 
had no mixture either of fear or rashness. In like manner God takes care of 
those who go not to the court, to the bar, to war, except by the necessity of 
their duty; and in that case a man is neither to be so scrupulous as to 
abandon good and lawful affairs by not going, nor so overweening and 
presumptuous as to go thither or stay there without the express necessity of 
duty and affairs. 


Chapter V 


A VERY SWEET EXAMPLE ON THIS SUBJECT 


God is innocent to the innocent,2% good to the good, cordial to the cordial, 
tender towards the tender, and his love often makes him do acts of a sacred 
and holy fondness (mignardise) towards souls who, out of an amorous 
purity and simplicity, make themselves as little children with him. 

Upon a day S. Frances was reciting Our Lady’s Office, and, as it 
commonly happens that if there is but one affair in the whole day, it presses 
most at time of prayer, this holy lady was called away by her husband for 
some household matter, and four sundry times thinking to take up again the 
thread of her Office, she was called from it again, and constrained to 
interrupt the same verse, till this blessed affair, for which they had so 
importunately interrupted her prayer, being finished at last, when she 
returned to her Office she found the verse, so often left by obedience and so 
often recommenced by devotion, all written in fair golden letters, which her 
devout companion, Madam Vannocia swore she saw the dear Angel- 
Guardian of the Saint writing, as S. Paul afterwards revealed to the Saint 
herself. 

What sweetness, Theotimus, of this heavenly spouse towards this sweet 
and faithful lover! But meantime you see that necessary employments, 
according to each one’s vocation, do not diminish Divine love, but increase 
it, and gild, as it were, the work of devotion. The nightingale loves her 
melody no less when she makes her pauses than when she sings; the devout 
heart loves love no less when she turns to exterior necessities than when she 
prays: her silence and her speech, her action and her contemplation, her 
employment and her rest, equally sing in her the hymn of her love. 


Chapter VI 


THAT WE ARE TO EMPLOY IN THE PRACTICE OF DIVINE 
LOVE ALL THE OCCASIONS THAT PRESENT THEMSELVES 


There are souls that make great projects to do excellent services for Our 
Saviour, by eminent actions and extraordinary sufferings, but actions and 
sufferings of which there is no opportunity, and perhaps never will be, and 
who upon this apprehend they have done a great matter in love, in which 
they are very often deceived:—as appears in this, that embracing in desire, 
as seems to them, great future crosses, they anxiously avoid the burden of 
such as are present, which are less. Is it not an extreme temptation to be so 
valiant in imagination, and so cowardly in execution? 

Ah! God preserve us from those imaginary fervours, which very often 
breed a vain and secret self-esteem in the bottom of our hearts. Great works 
lie not always in our way, but every moment we may do little ones with 
excellence, that is, with a great love. Behold that Saint, I beg you, who 
bestows a cup of cold water on the thirsty traveller; he does but a small 
matter in outward show, but the intention, the sweetness, the love, with 
which he animates his work is so excellent, that it turns this simple water 
into water of life, and of eternal life. 

The bees gather honey from the lily, the flag, the rose; yet they get as 
ample a booty from the little minute rosemary flowers and thyme; yea they 
draw not only more honey, but even better honey from these, for in these 
little vessels the honey, being more closely locked up, is kept better. Truly, 
in the low and little works of devotion, charity is not only practised more 
frequently, but ordinarily more humbly too, and consequently more usefully 
and more holily. 

Those condescensions to the humours of others, that bearing with the 
clownish and troublesome actions and ways of our neighbour, those 


victories over our own humours and passions, those renouncings of our 
lesser inclinations, that effort against our aversions and repugnances, that 
heartfelt and sweet acknowledgment of our own imperfections, the 
continual pains we take to keep our souls in equality, that love of our 
abjection, that gentle and gracious welcome we give to the contempt and 
censure of our condition, of our life, of our conversation, of our actions:— 
Theotimus, all these things are more profitable to our souls than we can 
conceive, if heavenly love have the management of them. But we have 
already said this to Philothea.2 


Chapter VII 


THAT WE MUST TAKE PAINS TO DO OUR ACTIONS VERY 
PERFECTLY 


Our Saviour, as the ancients report, was wont to say to his disciples: Be 
good exchangers. If the crown be not good gold, if it want weight, if it be 
not struck with the lawful stamp, it is rejected as not current: if a work be 
not of a good species, if it be not adorned with charity, if the intention be 
not pious, it will not be admitted amongst the good works. If I fast, but out 
of sparingness, my fast is not of a good metal; if it be out of temperance, 
but I have some mortal sin in my soul, the work wants weight, for it is 
charity that gives weight to all that we do; if it be only through 
complaisance, and to accommodate myself to my company, the work is not 
marked with the stamp of a right intention: but if I fast out of temperance, 
and be in the grace of God, and have an intention to please his Divine 
majesty by this temperance, the work shall be current money, fit to augment 
in me the treasure of charity. 

To do little actions with a great purity of intention and with a strong will 
to please God, is to do them excellently, and then they greatly sanctify us. 
Some eat much, and yet are ever lean, attenuated and languid, because their 
digestive power is not good; there are others who eat little, and yet are 
always in good plight, and vigorous, because their stomach is good. Even so 
there are some souls that do many good works, and yet increase but little in 
charity, because they do them either coldly and negligently, or by natural 
instinct and inclination rather than by Divine inspiration or heavenly 
fervour; and, on the contrary, others there are who get through little work, 
but do it with so holy a will and inclination, that they make a wonderful 
advancement in charity; they have little talent, but they husband it so 
faithfully that the Lord largely rewards them for it. 


Chapter VIII 


A GENERAL MEANS FOR APPLYING OUR WORKS TO 
GOD’S SERVICE 


All whatsoever you do in word and in work, do all in the name of Jesus 
Christ.228 Whether you eat or drink or whatever you do, do all to the glory 
of God.8&2 These are the words of the Divine Apostle; which, as the great S. 
Thomas says in explaining them, are sufficiently put in practice when we 
have the habit of holy charity, whereby, though we have not an express and 
set purpose of doing every work for God, that intention is implicitly 
contained in the union and communion we have with God, which dedicates 
all the good we can do, with ourselves, to his Divine goodness. It is not 
necessary that a child, while living in the house and under the authority of 
his father, should declare that all he gets is got for his father; for since his 
person belongs to his father, all that depends on it also belongs to him. So it 
suffices that we be God’s children by love, to make all that we do entirely 
directed to his glory. 

It is true then, Theotimus, that, as we have said elsewhere, even as the 
olive-tree set near unto the vine imparts unto it its savour, so charity being 
near the other virtues communicates unto them its perfection. Yet true it is 
also that if one engraft a vine upon an olive, it not only more perfectly 
communicates its taste but also makes it share in its sap; so do you not 
content yourself with having charity, and together with it the practice of 
virtues, but endeavour that it may be by and for it that you practise them, 
that they may be rightly ascribed unto it. 

When a painter holds and guides a pupil’s hand, the stroke that is made is 
principally attributed to the painter, because, though the pupil indeed 
contributed the motion of his hand and application of the brush, yet the 
master also for his part did so mingle his movement with the pupil’s, giving 


the touch through him, that to the master is specially attributed the honour 
of whatever is good in the stroke, though yet the apprentice is also praised, 
because of the pliableness with which he accommodated his movement to 
the direction of his master. Oh! how excellent are the actions of the virtues 
when Divine love impresses its sacred movement on them, that is, when 
they are done out of the motive of love! But this happens in different ways. 

The motive of Divine love pours forth a particular influence of perfection 
upon the virtuous actions of those who have in a special manner dedicated 
themselves to God to serve him for ever. Such are bishops and priests, who 
by a sacramental consecration, and by a spiritual character that cannot be 
effaced, vow themselves, as branded and marked serfs, to the perpetual 
service of God; such are religious, who by their vows, either solemn or 
simple, are immolated to God in quality of living and reasonable sacrifices; 
such are those who betake themselves to pious congregations, dedicating 
themselves for ever to God’s glory; further, such are all those who of set 
purpose produce deep and strong resolutions of following the will of God, 
making for this end retreats of some days, that they may stir up their souls 
by divers spiritual exercises to the entire reformation of their life—a holy 
method, and ordinary among the ancient Christians, but since almost 
entirely left off till that great servant of God, Ignatius of Loyola, brought it 
into use again in the time of our fathers. 

I know that some are of opinion, that such a general oblation of ourselves 
does not extend its virtue and carry its influence into the actions which we 
practise afterwards except so far forth as in the exercise of them we apply 
the motive of love in particular, by dedicating them in a special manner to 
the glory of God; yet all confess with S. Bonaventure, quoted by every one 
in this matter, that if I have resolved in my heart to give a hundred crowns 
for God’s sake, though afterwards I make the distribution of this sum at 
leisure, having my mind distracted and without attention, yet is all the 
distribution made through love, because it proceeds from the first intention 
which Divine love made me make of giving it all. 

But, prithee, Theotimus, what difference is there between him who offers 
a hundred crowns to God, and him who offers all his actions? Truly none, 
save that the one offers a sum of money, and the other a sum of actions. 
And why, I pray, shall they not equally be considered to make the 
distribution of the parts of their sum in virtue of their first purposes and 


fundamental resolutions? And if the one, distributing his crowns without 
attention, fails not to have the advantage of that first purpose, why shall not 
the other, in the distribution of his actions, enjoy the fruit of the first 
intention? He who has deliberately made himself a loving servant of his 
divine goodness has, by that act, dedicated to him all his actions. 

Grounding himself upon this truth, every one should once in his life make 
a good retreat, therein to cleanse his soul from all sin, and should then make 
a determined and solid resolution to live wholly to God, as we have taught 
in the first part of the Introduction to a Devout Life; and afterwards, at least 
once every year, he must make the review of his conscience and the renewal 
of the first resolution, which we have put down in the fifth part of that 
work, to which on this point I refer you. 

Indeed S. Bonaventure acknowledges that a man who has got so great an 
inclination and custom of well-doing as frequently to do it without any 
special intention, fails not to merit much by such actions; which are 
ennobled by love, because they spring from love as from the root and 
original source of this blessed habit, facility and promptitude. 


Chapter IX 


OF CERTAIN OTHER MEANS BY WHICH WE MAY APPLY 
OUR WORKS MORE PARTICULARLY TO THE LOVE OF 
GOD 


When pea-hens hatch in very white places their young ones are also white: 
and when our intentions are in the love of God whilst we project some good 
work, or undertake some vocation, all the actions that issue thence take 
their worth and derive their nobility from the love whence they have their 
origin; for who does not see that the actions which are proper to my 
vocation and requisite to my design depend on this first election and 
resolution which I have made? 

Yet, Theotimus, one must not stay there; but to make excellent progress 
in devotion, we must not only in the beginning of our conversion, and 
afterwards every year, address all our life and all our actions to God, but we 
must also offer them to him every day following the Morning Exercise 
which we have taught Philothea; for in this daily renewing of our oblation, 
we spread the vigour and virtue of love upon our actions by a fresh uniting 
of our heart with the Divine glory, by means whereof it is ever more and 
more sanctified. 

Besides this, let us a hundred and a hundred times a day unite our life to 
Divine love by the practice of ejaculatory prayers, elevations of heart and 
spiritual retirements; for these holy exercises, casting and lifting our spirits 
continually into God, bear also up to him all our actions. And how could it 
be, I pray you, that a soul who at every moment darts up unto the Divine 
goodness, and who incessantly breathes words of love, in order to keep her 
heart always lodged in the bosom of her heavenly Father, should not be 
considered to do all her works in God and for God? 


She who says: “Ah! Lord, I am thine—My beloved is wholly mine, and I, 
I am all his—My God, thou art my all—O Jesus thou art my life—Ah! who 
will do me the favour that I may die to myself, that I may live only to thee 
—O to love! to advance! to die to self! O to live to God! O to be in God! O 
God, whatsoever is not thy very self is nothing to me!”—she, I say, does 
she not continually dedicate her actions to her heavenly spouse? O how 
blessed is the soul who has once for all made the offstripping and the 
perfect resignation of herself in and into the hands of God, whereof we have 
spoken above!—for afterwards she will only need to make one little sigh 
and one look at God, to renew and confirm her offstripping, resignation, 
and oblation, together with the protestation that she wishes nothing but God 
and for God, and neither loves herself nor anything in the world save in 
God and for the love of God. 

The exercise then of continual aspirations is very useful for vivifying all 
our works with love; but especially does it most abundantly suffice for the 
small and ordinary actions of our life; for as to heroic works and matters of 
consequence, it is expedient, if we intend to make any great profit, to use 
the ensuing method, as I have already in brief declared elsewhere.2 

Let us in these occurrences elevate our heart and spirit to God; let us with 
deep consideration and extended thought ponder on eternity, so holy and so 
glorious; let us behold how throughout eternity the Divine goodness 
tenderly cherished us, preparing all suitable means for our salvation and 
progress in his love, and in particular the chance of doing the good which 
now presents itself to us, or suffering the evil which has come upon us: this 
done, spreading out, if I may so speak, and lifting up, the arms of our 
consent, let us embrace dearly, fervently and most amorously, the good that 
presents itself to be done, or the evil that must be suffered, in consideration 
of this that it has been eternally willed by God, to please him and to obey 
his Providence. 

Behold the great S. Charles, when the plague attacked his diocese. He 
lifted up his heart to God, and reflected attentively that in the eternity of 
Divine Providence, this scourge was prepared and determined for his flock, 
and that the same Providence had ordained that in this their scourge he 
should take a most tender care to serve, solace and cordially assist the 
afflicted, since in this occurrence he found himself the ghostly father, pastor 


and bishop of that province. Whereupon, representing to himself the 
greatness of the pains, toils and hazards which it would be incumbent on 
him to undergo in that behalf, he immolated himself in spirit to God’s good- 
pleasure, and tenderly kissing this his cross, he cried from the bottom of his 
heart, in imitation of S. Andrew: “I salute thee, O precious cross, I salute 
thee, O blessed tribulation! O holy affliction, how delightful thou art, since 
thou didst issue from the loving breast of this Father of eternal mercy, who 
willed thee from all eternity, and ordained thee for my dear people and me! 
O cross, my heart wills thee, since the heart of my God has willed thee; O 
cross, my soul cherishes and embraces thee, with its whole affection!” 

In this sort we are to undertake the gravest affairs, and to meet the 
sharpest tribulations that can befal us. But if they prove to be of long 
continuance, we must from time to time, and very frequently, repeat this 
exercise, that we may more profitably continue our union with God’s good 
will and pleasure, pronouncing this short yet wholly divine protestation of 
his Son; Yea, eternal Father, for so it hath seemed good in thy sight.22 O 
God, Theotimus, what treasures are in this practice! 


Chapter X 


AN EXHORTATION TO THE SACRIFICE WHICH WE ARE TO 
MAKE TO GOD OF OUR FREE-WILL 


I Add to the sacrifice of S. Charles that of the great patriarch Abraham, as a 
lively image of the most strong and loyal love that could be imagined in any 
creature. 

Certainly he sacrificed all the strongest natural inclinations he could have 
had, when, hearing the voice of God saying to him: Go forth out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into 
the land which I shall show thee,®2 he went forth at once, and with speed 
put himself upon the way, not knowing whither he went.24 The dear love of 
country, the sweetness of the society of his kindred, the pleasures of his 
father’s house, did not shake his constancy; he departs boldly and with 
fervour, and goes whither it shall please God to conduct him. What 
abnegation, Theotimus, what renunciation! One cannot perfectly love God 
unless one forsake affections for perishable things. 

But this is nothing in comparison with what he did afterwards, when 
God, calling him twice, and seeing his promptitude in answering, said to 
him: Take thy only-begotten son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and go into the 
land of vision: and there thou shalt offer him for a holocaust upon one of 
the mountains which I will show thee.®42 For behold this great man, setting 
out immediately with his so loved and amiable son, goes three days’ 
journey, comes to the foot of the mountain, leaves there his servant and ass, 
loads his son Isaac with the wood necessary for the holocaust, himself 
carrying the sword and the fire; and as he ascends, this dear child says to 
him: My father; and he answers: What wilt thou, son. Behold, saith he, fire 
and wood, but where is the victim for the holocaust? And Abraham said: 
God will provide himself a victim for the holocaust, my son. And meanwhile 


they arrive at the top of the appointed mountain, where Abraham now 
constructs an altar, lays the wood in order upon it, binds his Isaac, and 
places him upon the pile; he extends his right hand, lays hold of and 
prepares his sword, lifts his arm, and as he is ready to despatch the blow in 
order to immolate the child, the angel calls to him from above: Abraham, 
Abraham. And he answered: Here I am. And the angel said to him: Lay not 
thy hand upon the boy. It is enough: Now I know that thou fearest God, and 
least not spared thy only-begotten son for my sake. Upon this Isaac is 
untied, Abraham takes a ram which he finds hanging by the horns in the 
brambles, and sacrifices it. 

Theotimus, he who looketh on his neighbour’s wife, to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart,®42 and he who bindeth his 
son in order to immolate him has already sacrificed him in his heart. Behold 
then, for God’s love, what a holocaust this holy man offered in his heart! 
Incomparable sacrifice, which one cannot fully estimate, nor yet praise to 
the full! My God! who is able to discern, which of the two loves was 
greater—Abraham’s, who to please God sacrifices so amiable a child, or 
this child’s, who to please God is quite willing to be sacrificed, and to that 
end permits himself to be bound, and extended upon the wood, and as a 
tender little lamb, peaceably awaits death’s blow from the dear hand of his 
good father? 

For my part, I prefer the father in longanimity, yet dare I withal boldly 
give the prize of magnanimity to the son: for on the one side it is indeed a 
marvel, but not so great a one, that Abraham, already old and accomplished 
in the science of loving God, and fortified with the late vision and word of 
God, should make this last effort of loyalty and love towards a master 
whose sweetness and providence he had so often tasted and relished; but to 
see Isaac, in the spring-time of his age, as yet a mere novice and apprentice 
in the art of loving his God, offer himself, upon the simple word of his 
father, to the sword and the flame to become a holocaust of obedience to the 
Divine will, is a thing that passes all admiration. 

Yet, on the other side, do you not see, Theotimus, that Abraham tosses 
and turns in his soul, more than three days, the bitter thought and resolution 
of this sharp sacrifice? Do you not feel compassion for his fatherly heart, 
when, ascending alone with his son, this child, simpler than a dove, said 


unto him: Father, where is the victim? and he answered him: God will 
provide for that, my son. Do you not think that the sweetness of this child, 
carrying the wood upon his shoulders, and piling it afterwards upon the 
altar, made his father’s bowels melt with tenderness? O heart which the 
angels admire and God magnifies! O Saviour Jesus, when shall it then be, 
that having sacrificed to thee all that we have, we shall also offer up to thee 
all that we are? When shall we offer unto thee our free-will, the only child 
of our spirit? When shall we extend and tie it upon the funeral pile of thy 
cross, of thy thorns, of thy lance, that as a little lamb, it may be a grateful 
victim of thy good pleasure, to die and to burn with the flame, and by the 
sword, of thy holy love? 

O free-will of my heart, how good a thing were it for thee to be bound 
and extended upon the cross of thy divine Saviour! How desirable a thing it 
is to die to thyself, to burn for ever a holocaust to the Lord! Theotimus, our 
free-will is never so free as when it is a slave to the will of God, nor ever so 
much a slave as when it serves our own will. It never has so much life as 
when it dies to itself, nor ever so much death, as when it lives to itself. 

We have freedom to do good or evil; yet to make choice of evil, is not to 
use, but to abuse our freedom. Let us renounce this miserable liberty, and 
let us for ever subject our free-will to the rule of heavenly love: let us 
become slaves of love, whose serfs are more happy than kings. And if ever 
our soul should offer to employ her liberty against our resolutions of 
serving God eternally and without reserve,—Oh! in that case, for God’s 
sake, let us sacrifice our free-will, and make it die to itself that it may live 
to God! He that would for self-love keep it in this world shall lose it in the 
other, and he that shall lose it in this world for the love of God, shall keep it, 
for the same love, in the other. He that gives it liberty in this world shall 
find it a serf and slave in the other, and he that shall make it serve the cross 
in this world shall have it free in the other, where being in the fruition of the 
Divine goodness, liberty will be converted into love, and love into liberty— 
a liberty of infinite sweetness:—without effort, pain, or any repugnance we 
shall unchangeably, for ever, love the Creator and Saviour of our souls. 


Chapter XI 


THE MOTIVES WE HAVE OF HOLY LOVE 


S. Bonaventure, Father Louis of Granada, Father Louis de Ponte, Father 
Diego di Stella, have sufficiently discoursed upon this subject. I will only 
sum up those points on which I have touched in this treatise. 

The divine goodness considered in itself is not only the first motive of all, 
but also the greatest, the most noble and most mighty. For it is that which 
ravishes the Blessed, and crowns their felicity. How can one have a heart, 
and yet not love so infinite a goodness? This subject is treated to some 
extent in chapters i. and ii. of Book II., and from chapter viii. to the and of 
Book III., and in chapter ix. of Book X. 

The second motive is that of God’s natural Providence towards us, of 
creation and preservation, as we say in chapter iii. of Book II. 

The third motive is that of God’s supernatural Providence over us, and of 
the Redemption he has prepared for us, as is explained in chapters iv., v., 
vi., vii., of Book II. 

The fourth motive is to consider how God brings to effect this Providence 
and Redemption, giving every one all the graces and assistances required 
for salvation; which we handle in Book II., from chapter viii., and in Book 
III., from the beginning to chapter vi. 

The fifth motive is the eternal glory which the Divine goodness has 
provided for us, which is the crown of God’s benefits towards us: of which 
we have said something from chapter ix. to the end of Book III. 


Chapter XII 


A MOST USEFUL METHOD OF EMPLOYING THESE 
MOTIVES 


Now to receive from these motives a profound and strong heat of love, it is 
necessary, 1, that after having considered one of them in a general way, we 
apply it in particular to ourselves. For example: O how amiable this great 
God is, who out of his infinite goodness gave his son for the whole world’s 
redemption! Yes, indeed for all in general, but in particular for me, who am 
the first of sinners.244 Ah! he hath loved me, yea, I say, he hath loved even 
me, even me myself, such as I am, and delivered himself to his Passionfor 
me, 815 

2. We must consider the Divine benefits in their first and eternal source. 
O God! Theotimus, what love can we have sufficiently worthy of the 
infinite goodness of our Creator, who from all eternity determined to create, 
preserve, govern, redeem, save and glorify all in general and each in 
particular? Ah! what was I then when I was not? What was I? who now 
being something am yet but a simple and poor worm of the earth? And still 
God from the abyss of his eternity thought thoughts of benediction in my 
behalf? He considered and designed, yea determined, the hour of my birth, 
of my baptism, of all the inspirations that he would bestow upon me; in a 
word, all the benefits he would do and offer me. Ah! is there a sweetness 
like unto this sweetness? 

3. We must consider the Divine benefits in their second and meritorious 
source; for do you not know, Theotimus, that the High Priest of the Law 
wore upon his back, and upon his bosom, the names of the children of 
Israel, that is, the precious stones upon which the names of the chiefs of 
Israel were engraven? Ah! behold Jesus our chief bishop, and see how, from 
the instant of his conception, he bore us upon his shoulders, undertaking the 


charge of redeeming us by his death, even the death of the cross. O 
Theotimus, Theotimus, this soul of Our Saviour knew us all by name and 
by surname; but above all in the day of his Passion, when he offered his 
tears, his prayers, his blood and his life for all, he breathed in particular for 
thee these thoughts of love: Ah! my eternal Father, I take to myself and 
charge myself with all poor Theotimus’s sins, to undergo torments and 
death that he may be freed from them, and that he may not perish but live. 
Let me die, so he may live; let me be crucified so he may be glorified. O 
sovereign love of the Heart of Jesus, what heart can ever bless thee as 
devotedly as it ought! 

Thus within his maternal breast his divine heart foresaw, disposed, 
merited and obtained all the benefits we have, not only in general for all, 
but also in particular for each one, and his breasts of sweetness provided for 
us the milk of his influences, his attractions, his inspirations, and the 
sweetnesses by which he draws, conducts and nourishes our hearts to 
eternal life. Benefits do not inflame us unless we behold the eternal will 
which destines them for us, and the Heart of Our Saviour who has merited 
them for us by so many pains, especially in his death and passion. 


Chapter XIII 


THAT MOUNT CALVARY IS THE ACADEMY OF LOVE 


And at last, as our conclusion,—the death and passion of Our Lord is the 
sweetest and most constraining motive that can animate our hearts in this 
mortal life: and it is the very truth, that mystical bees make their most 
excellent honey within the wounds of this Lion of the tribe of Judah, slain, 
rent and torn upon the Mount of Calvary. And the children of the cross 
glory in their admirable problem, which the world understands not: Out 
of death, the eater of all, has come forth the meat of our consolation; and 
out ofdeath, strong above all, has come forth the sweetness of the honey of 
our love.24© O Jesus, my Saviour, how love-worthy is thy death, since it is 
the sovereign effect of thy love! 

So, in the glory of heaven above, next to the Divine goodness known and 
considered in itself, Our Saviour’s death shall most powerfully ravish the 
blessed spirits in the loving of God. As a sign whereof, in the 
Transfiguration, where we have a glimpse of heaven, Moses and 
Elias talked with Our Saviour of the Excess®/< which he was to accomplish 
in Jerusalem. But of what excess, if not of that excess of love by which life 
was forced from the lover, to be bestowed on the well-beloved? So that in 
the eternal canticle I imagine to myself that this joyous exclamation will be 
repeated every moment: 


Live, Jesus live, whose death doth prove, 
The might supreme of heavenly love. 


Theotimus, Mount Calvary is the mount of lovers. All love that takes not its 
beginning from Our Saviour’s Passion is frivolous and dangerous. Unhappy 
is death without the love of the Saviour, unhappy is love without the death 
of the Saviour! Love and death are so mingled in the Passion of Our 
Saviour that we cannot have the one in our heart without the other. Upon 


Calvary one cannot have life without love, nor love without the death of 
Our Redeemer. But, except there, all is either eternal death or eternal love: 
and all Christian wisdom consists in choosing rightly; and to assist you in 
that, I have made this treatise, my Theotimus. 

During this mortal life we must choose eternal love or eternal death, there 
is no middle choice. 

O eternal love, my soul desires and makes choice of thee eternally! Ah! 
come, Holy Spirit and inflame our hearts with thy love! To love or to die! 
To die and to love! To die to all other love in order to live to Jesus’s love, 
that we may not die eternally, but that, living in thy eternal love, O Saviour 
of our souls we may eternally sing: Vive Jésus!I love Jesus. Live Jesus 
whom I love! I love Jesus, who lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 

May these things, Theotimus, which by the grace and help of charity 
have been written to your charity, so take root in your heart that this charity 
may find in you the fruit of good works, not the leaves of praises. Amen. 
Blessed be God! And thus I close this whole treatise in the words with 
which S. Augustine ended an admirable sermon on charity, which he made 


before an illustrious assembly. 
THE END 
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COMBIEN LES MINISTRES ONT VIOLE CETTE AUTORITE 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


THE FOLLOWING TREATISE is the message or teaching of S. Francis de Sales to 
the Calvinists of the Chablais, reluctantly written out because they would 
not go to hear him preach. The Saint neither published it nor named it. We 
have called it “The Catholic Controversy,” partly to make our title 
correspond as nearly as possible with the title “Les Controverses,” given by 
the French editor when the work was posthumously published, chiefly 
because its scope is to state and justify the Catholic doctrine as against 
Calvin and his fellow-heretics. It is the Catholic position and the defense of 
Catholicism as such. At the same time it is incidentally the defense of 
Christianity, because his justification of Catholicism lies just in this that it 
alone is Christianity and his argument turns entirely on the fundamental 
question of the exclusive authority of the Catholic Church as the sole 
representative of Christianity and Christ. This is the real point at issue 
between the Church and the sects, and therefore he, as officer of the 
Church, begins by traversing the commission of those who teach against 
her. He shows at length, in Part I, that she alone has mission, that she alone 
is sent to teach, and that thus their authority is void and their teaching but 
the vain teaching of men 

This teaching he tests in Part II by the Rule of Faith. Assuming as 
common ground that the Word of God is the Rule of Faith, he shows that 
the so-called reformers have composed a false Scripture and that they err 
also in rejecting tradition or the unwritten Word of God. And then, 
proceeding to the central point of his case, he shows that while the Word of 
God is the formal Rule of Faith, is the external standard by which faith is to 
be measured and adjusted, there is need of a judge who may explain, apply 
and declare the meaning of the Word. That judge is the Holy Catholic 
Church. She is thus the necessary exponent of the Rule of right-believing, 
and each of the voices by which she utters her decision becomes also a part 
of the Rule of Faith, namely, her own general body, Councils, fathers and 


her supreme head and mouthpiece, the Pope, the successor of S. Peter and 
the Vicar of Christ. Miracles and harmony of doctrines may be considered 
the complement of the Rule of Faith. In all these matters the Saint proves 
conclusively that the Catholic Church alone fulfils the necessary conditions. 

In Part III he comes to the doctrines of the Church in detail, but of this 
part there only remain to us three chapters on the Sacraments and an Essay 
on Purgatory. 

This may suffice as to the aim and subject matter of the Treatise. Of its 
intrinsic merits the author’s name is sufficient guarantee, but we add more 
direct testimony because it is a new revelation of the Saint. 

The Bull of Doctorate calls it “a complete demonstration of Catholic 
doctrine.” Alibrandi, in the Processus, speaks of “the incredible power of 
his words” and says in particular that no other writer, as far as he knows, 
has “so conclusively, fully, and lucidly explained the Church’s teaching on 
the primacy, infallible magiste rium, and other prerogatives of the 
successors of S. Peter.” Hamon, in his Life of the Saint,®!8 says, “If we 
consider it, not as disfigured by its first editor, who made it unrecognisable 
in trying to perfect it, but as it left its author’s hands, we see that it is of 
inestimable value, that it presents the proofs of the Catholic Church with an 
irresistible force.” Its first editor, Léonard, says, “We are entirely of the 
opinion that this book deserves to be esteemed beyond all the others he has 
composed.” The Mother de Chaugy, superior of Annecy, in her circular 
letter of 1661 to the Houses of the Visitation, writes thus, “It is considered 
that this Treatise is calculated to produce as much fruit amongst heretics for 
their conversion as the Introduction to a Devout Life amongst Catholics for 
devotion. And their Lordships our Judges (for the cause of Canonization) 
say that S. Athanasius, S. Ambrose and S. Augustine have not more 
zealously defended the faith than our Blessed Father has done.” 

Cardinal Zacchetti, in introducing the cause of Beatification, gives a 
further proof of its excellence in describing the effect it had on the obstinate 
men for whom it was composed: “When the inhabitants of the Chablais 
were forbidden by magisterial decree to attend his sermons or frequent his 
company, he began to fight with his pen, and wrote to them a letter 
accompanied with certain selected arguments for the Catholic faith, by 


which he recalled so great a multitude of wandering souls to the Church that 
he happily raised up and restored first Thonon and then the other parishes.” 

And the power of the work lies not in its substance only but also in its 
manner. It is true controversy, yet unlike all other controversy. He seems to 
follow the same method as in his practical theology, making the difficult 
easy, turning the rough into smooth. What S. Thomas and the grand 
theologians have done for learned men, S. Francis has done for the general 
people. He ever seems to have little ones in his mind, to be speaking and 
writing for them. We see in this Treatise the leading of the same spirit 
which made him love to preach to children, and to nuns and to the poor 
country people; which made him keep in his own establishment and teach 
with his own lips the poor deaf-mute of whom we read in his life. It is in 
great measure this spirit which gives him such an affinity with our age in 
that sympathy with the weak and miserable, which is one of its best and 
noblest tendencies. And here again we have a striking proof of his genius. 
“Tt is perhaps harder,” say the Bollandists in their petition for his Doctorate 
(xxxv), “to write correctly on dogmatic, moral, and ascetic subjects in such 
a way as to be understood by the unlearned and not despised by the learned, 
than to compose the greater works of theology; it is a difficulty only 
overcome by the best men.” 

We must now satisfy our readers that we offer them a faithful text of a 
work of such extreme value. This is the more necessary on the ground that 
it is an unfinished and posthumous production, and it is especially 
incumbent upon us, because we put forward our edition as representing in 
English a first edition, the first printing of the true text. Ours is veritably a 
new work by S. Francis brought out in this 19th century. 

The original was written on fugitive separate sheets, which were copied 
and distributed week by week, sometimes being placarded in the streets and 
squares. The Saint did not consider them of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned in the list of his works contained in the Preface to 
the Love of God, but they were carefully written, and he preserved a copy 
more or less complete which bears marks of being revised by him later and 
which he speaks of to the Archbishop of Vienne (L 170) as “studies” 
suitable for use in a future work on “a method of converting heretics by 
holy preaching.” 


The first we hear of a portion of these sheets is in the “Life” by his 
nephew, Charles Auguste de Sales, who gives a rather full and very accurate 
analysis of them. They are labeled in his “Table des Preuves” (63) as 
follows: “Fragment of the work of S. Francis de Sales, Provost of Geneva, 
on the Marks of the Church and the Primacy of S. Peter; written partly with 
his own hand when he was at Thonon for the conversion of the Chablais. 
We have the original on paper.” These fragments were the chief part of the 
article on Scripture, the article on tradition, the chief part of the article on 
the Pope and half that on the Church. The parts “written with his own hand” 
were those on Scripture and tradition. 

This abstract was made before 1633 (the Saint died at the end of 1622), 
and exactly a quarter of a century after that date, when Charles Auguste had 
been bishop 14 years, he “discovered” the whole manuscript as we have it 
now, except a comparatively small portion which was, and is, preserved at 
Annecy. The MS was contained with other papers in a plain deal box which 
for greater security during those disturbed times had been cemented into the 
thick wall of an archive-chamber. Of this fact he gave the following 
attestation: 

“We testify to all whom it may concern that on the 14th May of the 
present year 1658, when we were in our chateau of La Thuille, from which 
we had been absent fourteen years, and were turning over the records of our 
archives, we found 12 large manuscript books, in the hand of the venerable 
servant of God and our predecessor, Francis de Sales, in which are treated 
many points of theology which are in controversy between Catholic doctors 
and the heretics, especially concerning the authority of the Supreme Roman 
Pontiff and Vicar of Jesus Christ and successor of Blessed Peter. We also 
found three other books on the same matters, which were written by another 
hand except as to three pages which are in the hand of the aforesaid servant 
of God. All these we consigned to the Rev. Father Andrew de Chaugy, 
Minim, Procurator in the cause of Beatification of the servant of God.’’2!2 

Father de Chaugy, who sent, or probably took, them to Rome, gives the 
following attestation. The names of witnesses will easily be recognized by 
those who are familiar with the Saint’s life: 

“T, Brother Andrew de Chaugy, Minim, Procurator of the Religious of the 
Visitation for the Canonization of the venerable servant of God, M. de 


Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva, certify that I have procured to be 
witnessed that these present Manuscripts, which treat of the authority and 
primacy of S. Peter and of the sovereign Pontiffs his successors, are written 
and dictated in the hand and style of the venerable servant of God, M. 
Francis de Sales. 

“Those who have witnessed them are M. the Marquis de Lullin, Governor 
of the Chablais; the Reverend Father Prior of the Carthusians of Ripaille; 
M. Seraphin, Canon of Geneva, aged 80 years; M. Jannus, Superior of 
Brens in Chablais; M. Gard, Canon of the Collegiate Church of Our Lady at 
Annecy; M. F. Fauvre, who was 20 years valet to the servant of God. 

“All the above witnesses certify that the said writings are of the hand and 
composition of this great Bishop of Geneva, and they even certify that they 
have heard him preach part of them when he converted the countries of Gex 
and Chablais.” 

M. de Castagnery and M. de Blancheville testify that “part was written by 
the Saint, and that the other part, written by the hand of his secretary, was 
corrected by him.” 

From the many other attestations given by the chief officials, 
ecclesiastical and civil, of the diocese and county, we select a part of one 
given by the Rev. Father Louis Rofavier, Chief Secretary to the 
Commission of Beatification and Canonization. 

“Amongst other most authentic papers there were found some cahiers in 
folio, written by the Saint’s own hand, and others by a foreign hand but 
noted and corrected by him, which proved to be one of the Treatises of 
Controversy composed by him during his mission to the Chablais . . . which 
Treatise was inserted in the Acts, and produced under requisition, that the 
court of Rome might have due regard to so excellent a work in defense of 
the Holy Roman Church. The requisition and production having been made 
it was judged fit to send the original to our Holy Father Pope Alexander 
VII... . I have had the honour of handling it and of inserting it in the Acts, 
and moreover of having a faithful copy of it made to be hereafter 
published.” The Marquis de Sales speaks of “two or three copies.” 

The autograph, with the attestations in original, was deposited by the 
Pope in the archives of the Chigi family to which he belonged, and there we 
will leave it for the present while we follow the fortunes of the copy which 
had been made for publication. It was placed in the hands of Léonard of 


Paris, editor of the Saint’s other works, who brought it out in 1672. We have 
only to endorse M. Hamon’s quoted condemnation of this edition. Léonard 
himself says, “We have not added or diminished or changed anything in the 
substance of the matter, and only softened a few of the words.” But such an 
editor puts his own meaning on the expressions he uses. As a fact there is 
not a single page or half-page which does not contain serious omissions, 
additions and faulty alterations of matters more or less substantial. The 
verbal changes are to be counted by thousands; in fact the nerve is quite 
taken out of the expression, the terse, vigorous and personal sixteenth 
century language of the man of genius being buried under the trivial manner 
of the everyday writer employed by Léonard 80 years later. The style and 
wording of the original make it a monument of early French literature and 
the nascent powers of the French tongue. 

Léonard, again, has garbled the Saint’s quotations and almost habitually 
given the wrong references to the Fathers. In the MS the citations are in 
almost every case correct as to the sense though free as to the words, and 
the references are most exact, though too hastily and briefly jotted down to 
be of much use to a careless and self-sufficient editor. 

Finally, Léonard has made most serious mistakes as to order. He has quite 
failed to grasp the true division of Part II, simple and logical as it is. He has 
mingled in almost inextricable confusion the sections on the Church, the 
CouncilCouncils, the fathers miracles, and reason,®22 he has unnecessarily 
repeated sections on Scripture and on the indefectibility of the Church, 
while saying no word of a second recension of the section on the Pope 
which contains some important additions to the first. He has dragged out of 
their proper places parts on the unity of the Church, on miracles, and on the 
analogy of faith and thrust them respectively into the sections on the Pope, 
on the sanctity of the Church and on the fathers. In some places he alters the 
past tense into the future to suit his changes, instead of letting himself be 
guided back to the true order, and when he finds the Saint speaking of the 
last part as Part III, he drops the numeral rather than give up his mistake in 
making it Part IV. He says the division into three parts is the Saint’s own. 
So it is, but Léonard does not follow it. He makes four parts, dividing Part 
II into two and then goes on to blame S. Francis for making a subsection 
into a section. He divides the Treatise into “discours,” which is just what 


they were not. They had been; that is, the book was worked up from 
sermons, but the Saint’s very point was to turn these into ordinary writings, 
and he always speaks of his own divisions as chapters and articles. 

Such was Léonard’s edition of 1672, and we find no further edition until 
that of Blaise in 1821, which is merely a reprint as far as the Saint’s own 
words go. It has thus almost all the faults of the first edition, with such 
deliberate further alterations as approved themselves to the Gallican editor. 
Some of the quotations are verified and references corrected, the discredit 
of the mistakes being attributed to the author instead of the first editor. The 
notes are the special feature, the special disgrace, of this edition. The editor 
cannot forgive S. Francis for upholding the full authority of the Pope and 
the true principles of the Church with regard to such matters as miracles and 
heresy, and his notes on the chapters treating of these subjects are full of 
such expressions as these: “the saintly author’s innumerable negligences”; 
“facts whose falsehood is generally recognised”; “this sketch of the life of 
S. Peter must be corrected by reference to Fleury and others”; “with what 
superiority Bossuet treats the question!”; “the Saint here” (speaking of the 
shameless Marot) “quits his usual moderation”; “there reigns such an 
obscurity, such confusion in his citations”; “he has quoted wrongly 
according to his custom”; “this miracle is no better witnessed than most”; 
“the relation of so many miracles shows that in his time there was little 
criticism”; “here he argues in a vicious circle.” Blaise’s chief indignation is 
reserved for the famous list of papal titles, on which he permits himself the 
following remark at the end of a note of three pages: “S. Francis de Sales 
has collected at hazard fifty titles accorded to the Apostolic See. It would 
have been easy to augment the number without having recourse to forged 
records, false decretals, and a modern doctor, and still that would not be 
found which is sought for with so much ardour.” 

We see how low the credit of the work must have been brought by a 
corrupt text and such annotations as these. It was not till 1833 that the 
publication by Blaise, in a supplementary volume of part of the section on 
papal authority, began to give an idea of the way in which the Saint had 
been misrepresented. Blaise’s naive commendation of this part is the 
condemnation of all the rest, which is neither better nor worse than the 
section he amended: “This piece already forms part of our collection of the 
Works in the ‘Controversies,’ but so disfigured that we do not hesitate to 


offer it here as unpublished (inédite).” What he did for a part we have done, 
in an English version, for the whole. Vives in 1858 and Migne in 1861 
brought out editions in which the new part was printed and which had the 
grace to omit the Gallican notes, but otherwise the text remained the same 
as in the previous editions, no serious attempt apparently being made to 
follow up Blaise’s discovery. Even the Abbé Baudry, who spent his life 
collecting, throughout France and Northern Italy, materials bearing on the 
life and works of S. Francis, and who made researches in the Vatican 
Library, only got so far as to have heard that the autograph was in the Chigi 
Library. It was brought forward at the Vatican Council and made an 
immense impression upon the fathers. But it was reserved for the present 
publishers and translator to have the singular honor of resuscitating this 
glorious work and of bringing it out in its true and full beauty. 

This autograph, still preserved in the Chigi Library, is a richly bound 
volume of foolscap size containing 155 sheets numbered on one side, thus 
making 310 pages. It is in bold writing, perfectly clear and easy to read but 
with corrections and slips. Nearly every page has a cross at the top. The 
arranging and numbering of the sheets is not the Saint’s, and there is much 
disorder here. There are some repetitions, chiefly on the Pope and on 
Scripture, and slight variations, as might be expected in a work composed 
as this was, the Saint probably making more than one copy himself. We call 
it the autograph; two portions of it, however, are not autograph but, as the 
attestations say, written by a secretary and only noted and corrected by the 
Saint, namely, (1) sheets 76 to 90, containing the chief part of the section on 
Purgatory, and (2) one of the two recensions of the part on the Pope and 
about half the section on the Church, sheets 121 to 155. We mention this in 
order to be strictly accurate, but there is no difference to be made between 
the autograph and the nonautograph parts. All the sheets were together, the 
section on Purgatory is taken up by the Saint in the middle of a sentence 
and completed by himself, the nonautograph part on the Church fits exactly 
into the autograph part, was analyzed by Charles Auguste as the Saint’s 
work within ten years after his death, and contains two chapters which 
occur again in autograph in Part I. The two recensions of the part on the 
Pope only differ in order and in a few sentences, those on Scripture are both 
in the Saint’s hand. The nonautograph part on the Church is extremely 
difficult to read, being badly written in German characters and badly spelt. 


With the autograph is a copy, of the same date, bound in the same way, 
and very possibly one of the several copies spoken of by the Marquis De 
Sales. The writing is like print, large and clear, except in the last part, 
containing the second recension on the Pope and half the section on the 
Church, which are written in a cramped hand and being copied from the 
difficult German character that are full of misspellings and grammatical 
errors. The copy contains 207 sheets, numbered only on one side, forming 
414 pages. It is not quite complete, omitting the chief part of the article on 
Scripture, the first half of that on the Church and the whole of tradition. 
Except that it is not complete this copy is an exact transcript of the original, 
with which it has been most carefully collated. Our version has been made 
from this copy, graciously lent to us by Prince Chigi. The translator’s 
brother has transcribed for him the omitted parts. 

This Roman MS is our chief but not our only source. There is also an 
autograph portion of the work at Annecy, certified by the Vicar General of 
the diocese, Poncet, in an attestation given June 11th, 1875, and by the 
Mother Superior, exactly fitting in to the other MS It contains some further 
most important portions on the Pope and on the Church and almost all we 
have on CouncilCouncils. This autograph has been printed for private 
circulation in the Processus, of which we have procured a certified copy. 

Our first duty was to arrange the Treatise in its proper order. Here the 
autograph and the copy were different from each other and from the printed 
text. The parts misplaced had to be brought back and the whole distributed 
according to the logical plan laid down by the saintly author in the 
introduction to Part II. The Annecy autograph had to be rightly joined with 
the Roman. Then came the question of omitting repetitions, namely, the 
parts on scandal, on Scripture and on the Pope. Then had to be studied the 
many single sentences and words about which any difficulty arose. Such 
difficulties were not frequent concerning the autograph part, but in the 
nonautograph part they frequently occurred. The original was hard to make 
out, the copy was not of great assistance here, the printed text was all 
wrong. Sometimes the consideration of one word would occupy an hour or 
more in Rome or in England. But success was at last obtained, except in the 
three instances mentioned in the notes,22! and scarcely amounting to two 
lines in all. The quotations had to be carefully verified and the true 


references given: the original was found to be correct in almost every 
instance. In fine, titles had to be placed to the three parts and to such articles 
and chapters as had not received their headings from the Saint. We will now 
indicate the points which we consider to deserve special notice. 


(1) The General Introduction will be seen to be made up, in the French text, 
of two parts. The ending of the first appears in the middle of the united 
parts. As the same words form the end of the whole Introduction (p. 10), we 
have omitted them on p. 4.824 There is a second copy of that part of the 
Introduction which treats of scandal, carefully corrected by the Saint. We 
give it at the end of our Preface. 


(2) The Discours, which is called the first in the French being repeated in 
the second and third, we have omitted it, greatly clearing the text. The Saint 
gives no guide to the divisions here; we have therefore made our own 
divisions and titles of the first four chapters. 


(3) The Introduction to Part II has a second treatment in another part of the 
MS, but there is no practical difference between the two. This Introduction 
is important as regulating the number of parts and the order of articles and 
chapters. Three parts,222 and three parts only, are mentioned, and this 
division is confirmed in the Introduction to the next and last part. The eight 
articles of Part II are clearly indicated on p. 86. 


(4) Of the first part of Article I, on Holy Scripture, we have two very 
similar recensions. The first editor, who has been followed in subsequent 
French editions, adopted the plan of giving first the four chapters of the one, 
afterward the four chapters of the other, with the effect of burdening his text 
and confusing his readers. We have united the chapters which have the 
same titles, our table of contents showing the way in which the chapters 
have been blended. We have made an exception as to c. 7 (the matter of 
which is given again in cc. 5, 8), because the arguments are put differently 
and from a different point of view. In c. 5 the Saint gives the heretical 
violation of Scripture as a consequence of their belief in private inspiration, 
in the others he gives them absolutely. In this part, particularly at the end of 
Discours xxxiii, the MS gives many slight directions for locating the 


different points treated. Similar indications appear here and _ there 
throughout, and we need scarcely say that the Saint’s intentions have been 
religiously observed by us. 


(5) In cc. 9, 11 of Article I we have quotations from Montaigne. The fact of 
quoting him was made an objection against conferring the doctorate, on the 
ground that Montaigne was not only a profane but also an irreligious and 
immoral writer. The objection is sufficiently answered by Alibrandi’s 
reference to the practice of S. Paul and the fathers, but there is a much fuller 
defense than that, both of the Saint and of Montaigne. It is enough here to 
say that these passages are taken from the grand and most religious essay 
“On Prayer,” near the beginning of which Montaigne speaks of what he 
calls his fantaisies informes et irresolues: “And I submit them to the 
judgment of those whose it is to regulate not only my actions and my 
writings but my thoughts likewise. Equally well taken by me will be their 
condemnation or their approbation, and I hold as impious and absurd 
anything which by ignorance or inadvertence may be found contained in 
this rhapsody contrary to the holy decisions and commands of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman Church, in which I die and in which I was born. 
Wherefore, ever submitting myself to the authority of their censure, &c.” 


(6) Immediately after Scripture and tradition we place the article on the 
Church. The French editions have here put that on the Pope, probably on 
account, originally, of a marginal note in the MS at the beginning of that 
section: “this chapter to be put first for this part.” The same note it probably 
was which led them to make this article the commencement of a Part III. It 
ought to have been clear that the Saint used the word part not for a division 
of his work but in the sense of subject. 

We have said that nothing can be more incorrect and confusing than the 
order of the French printed texts in Article III. The first four pages are right, 
though under a wrong title, but on p. 153 we come to a broken 
sentence:824 “every proposition which stands this test . . .” Léonard quickly 
finished it off with “is good” and then goes off in the same Discours to the 
subject of CouncilCouncils. We have been fortunate enough to find the 
continuation of the sentence and chapter in the Annecy autograph, which 
we now begin to use for the first time. “... I accept as most faithful and 


sound.” It is not necessary to make further mention of the errors of the 
French editions down to ourChapter IV. Our Chapter II begins with another 
section from the Annecy MS. We have brought back the chapter On the 
Unity of the Church in Headship to its proper place here (c. 3) and relegated 
the parts on fathers, CouncilCouncils and the Pope to their proper places 
elsewhere. With regard to the exquisite passage on the analogy between the 
Creed and the Blessed Sacrament, whilst it certainly does not come between 
the fathers and the Church where Léonard has thrust it (Discours XLVI), we 
cannot be certain that it belongs strictly to Article VIII (c. 2), where we 
have placed it, though it treats of the same subject. It exactly occupies sheet 
31 of the Roman autograph, and we are inclined to think that it was a sheet 
sent round separately. It may have been an abstract of his little printed 
work, Considerations on the Creed, and perhaps may have helped to 
produce the good effect referred to in a letter to Favre (5), written about the 
time when it would be going about: “The ministers have confessed that we 
drew good conclusions from the Holy Scriptures about the mystery of the 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar.” 


(7) Our text now runs on in substantial agreement with the French until the 
end of the article on the Church, except that we have transferred part of the 
section on miracles to its proper place as Article VII and omitted from cc. 
13, 14 what is already given in Part I. 

The verbal corrections, however, required in this article are very 
numerous. After c. 3 the MS ceases for a time to be autograph, and the 
German character has puzzled our copyist and much more the French 
editor. Some examples may be of interest. 

“Si fecond” becomes “et tailleurs” in the copy; Léonard removing the 
difficulty by substituting a safe but irrelevant text. “Frederick Staphyl” is in 
the copy “Sedenegue Stapsit,” afterward “Seneque Staphul” or “Staphu,” 
Blaise supplying the note “unknown work of an unknown author.” Vivés 
gives “Tilmann, Heshisme et Oraste;” he also has “Vallenger” for 
“Bullinger” and “Tesanzaiis” for “Jehan Hus”; both editors have 
“Tanzuelins” instead of “Zuingliens.” There is some excuse for the word 
“vermeriques,” which we have translated “fanatic” (p. 174); it turns out to 
be “suermericos,” a _ favorite word with Cochleus, probably 
from schwdrmer. “Diego of Alcala” becomes “Diogenes of Archada,” 


“Judas” is put for “Donatus”; “Heshushius,” “Zosime,” or “Zuingle” for 
“Ochin.” “Treves,” “patriarche,” and “ou moyne” become, respectively, 
“Thebes,” “paterneche,” and “a moins.” “Cochin” is turned into 
“Virne.”822 “Chidabbe” escapes perversion because it is in autograph 
elsewhere, but Blaise, forgetting that the African S. Augustine is speaking, 
sagely informs us that “this mountain is in the environs of Thonon.” The 
note on p. 191 represents a not unimportant restoration of the text. The copy 
had sapines, the printed text besoins; the context easily guided one to the 
right word, psaulmes. 

In Article [IV we return to the Saint’s own clear hand in the MS and so to 
greater verbal correctness. Most of this invaluable section is supplied by the 
Annecy MS. 


(8) Article VI, on the Pope, has been fairly well edited from the Roman 
MS. We are able to supply from the Annecy autograph a large and most 
important addition on the qualities of an ex cathe dra judgment (pp. 299— 
311), of which we give the original French text in an appendix. 

Of this article we find two recensions in the Roman text, one in 
autograph and the other, which lacks the first two chapters, not. The 
autograph is much superior on the whole, but the order of the other 
recension is better, and in this we have followed it. From it also we have 
introduced into our translation the important passage (pp. 276—7): “And if 
the wills, &c.” to end of paragraph. On the same page occurs the pregnant 
statement that the headship of Peter is the form of Apostolic unity, that is, 
that the Apostles formed one body precisely by virtue of their union with 
Peter. This word forme was correctly printed in Blaise’s edition of this part 
in 1833, but Vives and Migne have altered it into fermeté. We have paid 
particular attention to the important list of Papal titles (pp. 291-2). Blaise 
had certainly a right to complain of the mistakes in the references here, but 
they are the fault of the first editor, not of the author, and on careful 
examination we find that of the 53 titles all are correct except perhaps two; 
of which one cannot be traced, another attributes to Anacletus, a letter 
which belongs to Siricius. Almost the same list is given in the first chapter 
of the Fabrian code, Article V.22© 


(9) Article VII, on miracles, now put in its proper place, needs no special 
remark, except as to the note on p. 312. The sentence of Montaigne’s 
referred to is probably the following, from the 22nd essay “On Custom”: 
“Miracles are miracles to our ignorance of nature, but not according to the 
actual powers of nature.” Montaigne of course is speaking as the Saint is, of 
apparent miracles. We have a beautiful expression of Montaigne’s faith in 
real miracles, for instance, such as those related by S. Augustine 
(deCiv. Dei xxii) in Essay 26: 

“Of what shall we accuse him (S. Augustine) and the two holy Bishops, 
Aurelius and Maximinus, whom he calls to be witnesses with him? Of 
ignorance, simplicity, facility of belief, or of malice and imposture? Is there 
any man in our age impudent enough to think himself comparable to them, 
whether in virtue and piety or in learning, judgment, and competence? 
Giving no reason they would conquer one by their very authority.224 To 
despise what we cannot comprehend is a dangerous boldness and serious 
risk, to say nothing of the absurd rashness which it brings in its train. For 
after you have established, according to your fine understanding, the limits 
of truth and falsehood, and it turns out that you are forced to believe things 
which are still more extraordinary than those you deny, you are already 
obliged to give them up.” 


(10) The early sentences of Article VIII will be seen to be a little 
unconnected. The first paragraph consists of detached notes from various 
parts of the MS. In c. 3 we have inserted the part on the analogy of faith, as 
in what seemed to be the most suitable place. 

We have now said what we think necessary as to the substance of this 
work and as to our editing. As to its manner we only repeat that to many 
this volume will be a new revelation of the Saint. The same calm sanctity, 
the same heavenly wisdom, the same charisma of sweetness pervade all his 
works, but as a controversialist, as a champion of the Church, he here puts 
on that martial bearing, takes up those mighty weapons, proper to inspire 
confidence into his comrades and to make his enemies quail before him. 

It is remarkable that after a sleep of ten generations the Saint should 
appear first to preach again his true words in a country so similar to that for 
which they were first preached and providentially written. And though the 
heresy is more inveterate, it is the more excusable, and he comes, as he did 


not come to the Chablais, first recommended by his moral and devotional 
teaching. It is providential, too, that he should wait so long, that he should 
slumber during the fierce Gallican and Jansenist struggles of the 17th and 
18th centuries, that his words on these controverted matters should up to 
now be so doubtful that neither friend nor foe could safely dare to quote 
them. He appears like an ancient record, or rather like an ancient Prophet, to 
witness to the plain and simple belief of the Church in the days before these 
storms arose, to prove to us that the Church’s exclusive right to teach, the 
necessity of having mission from her, the evilness of heresy, the supremacy 
and infallibility of the Pope are not inventions, not doctrines of today or 
yesterday, but the perpetual and necessary truths of Catholic faith. And this 
is the particular excellence of S. Francis: he defends the Church from 
accusations of falseness, but indirectly he still more fully clears her 
doctrines of the charge of novelty.828 It might well be thought that the 
controversy of the sixteenth century would be somewhat out of date now. 
But this is not true of the present work, not only on account of the intrinsic 
efficacy of its argument and language, not only on account of the sort of 
prophetic insight by which he reaches in advance of his time and answers 
objections that had scarcely yet arisen, but also chiefly because there lies 
behind the strength of his reasons the weight of his authority as a witness, 
as a doctor, we had almost said, in these days of rapid movement, as a 
father of the Church. And there is no doctor who better represents the true 
Catholic supernatural spirit, far removed from rationalism on the one hand, 
from superstition and fanaticism on the other. Instead of being an extremist, 
as Gallicans would nickname true believers, he was accused, in his own 
time, of lessening the fullness of Catholic doctrine. He says (p. 2), “It will 
be seen that I deny a thousand impieties attributed to Catholics: this is not 
in order to escape from the difficulty, as some have said, but to follow the 
holy intention of the Church.” He preaches the full but simple Catholic 
truth, and his teaching was at last accepted as such by the 72,000 heretics of 
the Chablais. They had rejected Catholic doctrine when misunderstood, but 
when they understood what it was they hesitated indeed, from worldly 
motives, as to accepting it at all, but then they took it with simplicity as a 
whole, making no hesitation as to a part, or on the ground of inconsistency 
of part with part. Modern heretics would make such a distinction, there are 


even within the Church those who try to do so. For such we add, by way of 
conclusion to our Preface and of introduction to the Saint’s argument, the 
testimony of an unsuspected witness of his own age: 

“What seems to me,” says Montaigne, in the essay we last quoted, “to 
bring so much disorder into our consciences in these troubles which we are 
in as to religious matters is this dispensation which Catholics make in their 
belief. They fancy they act as moderate and enlightened men when they 
grant their adversaries some article which is in debate. But besides that they 
do not see what an advantage it is to the man who attacks you to begin to 
yield to him, and to draw back yourself, and how this encourages him to 
pursue his advantage,—those articles which they choose as the lightest are 
sometimes very important. We must entirely submit to the authority of our 
ecclesiastical tribunal or entirely dispense ourselves from it; it is not for us 
to determine the amount of obedience we owe to it. Besides,—and I can say 
it as having tried it, because I formerly used this liberty of choosing for 
myself and of personal selection, holding in light esteem certain points of 
observance belonging to our Church, which appear on the face of them 
somewhat idle or strange;—when I came to discuss them with learned men 
I have found that these things have a strong and very solid base, and that it 
is only folly and ignorance which make us receive them with less reverence 
than the rest.”829 


WEOBLEY 
FEAST OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES, 29TH JANUARY 1886. 


AUTHOR’S GENERAL INTRODUCTION®2 


GENTLEMEN, HAVING PROSECUTED for some space of time the preaching of the 
Word of God in your town, without obtaining a hearing from your people 
save rarely, casually and stealthily, wishing to leave nothing undone on my 
part, I have set myself to put into writing some principal reasons, chosen for 
the most part from the sermons and instructions which I have hitherto 
addressed to you by word of mouth, in defense of the Faith of the Church. I 
should indeed have wished to be heard, as the accusers have been, for 
words in the mouth are living, on paper dead. “The living voice,” says S. 
Jerome, “has a certain indescribable secret strength, and the heart is far 
more surely reached by the spoken word than by writing.”82! This it is 
which made the glorious Apostle S. Paul say _ in_ the 
Scripture, How shall they believe him of whom they have notheard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? .. . Faith then cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of Christ.224 My best chance, then, would have 
been to be heard, in lack of which this writing will not be without good 
results. (1) It will carry to your houses what you will not receive at our 
house, at our meetings. (2) It will satisfy those who, as sole answer to the 
arguments I bring forward, say that they would like to see them laid before 
some minister, and who believe that the mere presence of the adversary 
would make them tremble, grow pale and faint away, taking from them all 
strength; now they can be laid before them. (3) Writing can be better 
handled; it gives more leisure for consideration than the voice does; it can 
be pondered more profoundly. (4) It will be seen that I deny a thousand 
impieties which are attributed to Catholics; this is not in order to escape 
from the difficulty, as some have said, but to follow the holy intention of the 
Church, for I write in everybody’s sight, and under the censorship of 
superiors, being assured that, while people will find herein plenty of 
ignorance, they will not find, God helping, any irreligion or any opposition 
to the doctrines of the Roman Church 


I must, however, protest, for the relief of my conscience, that all these 
considerations would never have made me take the resolution of writing. It 
is a trade which requires apprenticeship and belongs to learned and more 
cultivated minds. To write well, one must know extremely well; mediocre 
wits must content themselves with speech, wherein gesture, voice and play 
of feature brighten the word. Mine, which is of the less, or, to say the 
downright truth, of the lowest degree of mediocrity, is not made to succeed 
in this exercise; indeed I should not have thought of it, if a grave and 
judicious gentleman had not invited and encouraged me to do it: afterward 
several of my chief friends approved of it, whose opinion I so highly value 
that my own has no belief from me save in default of other. I have then put 
down here some principal reasons of the Catholic faith, which clearly prove 
that all are in fault who remain separated from the Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman Church. And I address and offer it to you with good heart, hoping 
that the causes which keep you from hearing me will not have power to 
hinder you from reading what I write. Meanwhile, I assure you, that you 
will never read a writing which shall be given you by any man more 
devoted to your spiritual service than I am, and I can truly say that I shall 
never receive a command with more hearty acceptance than I did that which 
Monseigneur, our most reverend Bishop, gave me, when he ordered me, 
according to the holy desire of His Highness, whose letter he put into my 
hand, to come here and bring you the holy Word of God. Nor did I think 
that I could ever do you a greater service. And in fact I thought that as you 
will receive no other law for your belief than that interpretation of the 
Scripture which seems to you the best, you would hear also the 
interpretation which I should bring, namely, that given by the Apostolic 
Roman Church, which hitherto you have not had except perverted and quite 
disfigured and adulterated by the enemy, who well knew that had you seen 
it in its purity, never would you have abandoned it. The time is evil; the 
Gospel of Peace has hard striving to get heard amid so many rumors of war. 
Still I lose not courage; fruits a little late in coming preserve better than the 
forward ones. I trust that if Our Lord but once cry in your ears his 
holy Eph pheta, this slowness will result in much the greater sureness. Take 
then, gentlemen, in good part, this present which I make you, and read my 
reasons attentively. The hand of God is not withered nor shortened and 
readily shows its power in feeble and low things. If you have with so much 


promptitude heard one of the parties, have yet patience to hear the other. 
Then take, I charge you on the part of God, take time and leisure to calm 
your understanding, and pray God to assist you with his Holy Spirit in a 
question of such great importance, in order that he may address you unto 
salvation. But above all I beg you never to let other passion enter your 
spirits than the passion of Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, by which we 
all have been redeemed and shall be saved, unless we are wanting on our 
part; since 
he desires that all men should be saved and should come to the knowledge o 
f his truth.823 I beseech his sacred Majesty that he would deign to help me 
and you in this affair, as he deigned to regard the glorious Apostle S. Paul 
[whose] conversion [we celebrate] today. 

All comes back to the saying of the prophet, Destruction is thy own, O 
Israel!824 Our Lord was the true Savior who came to enlighten every man 
and to be a light unto the revelation of the Gentiles and the glory of Israel; 
whereas Israel takes hereby occasion of ignominy. Is not this a great 
misfortune? And when it is said that he is set for the ruin of many, this must 
be understood as to the actual event, not as to the intention of the divine 
Majesty. As the tree of the knowledge of good and evil had no virtue to 
teach Adam either good or evil, though the event gave it this name, because 
Adam by taking the fruit experienced the evil which his disobedience 
caused him. The Son of God came for peace and benediction, and not for 
evil to men; unless some madman would dare to cast up to Our Lord his 
holy Word: Woe to that man through whom scandalcometh,®22 and would 
condemn him by his own law to have a millstone tied about his neck and be 
cast into the depths of the sea. Let us then confess that not one of us men is 
scandalized save by his own fault. This is what I undertake to prove by 
force of argument. O my God, my Savior, purify my spirit; make this your 
word distill sweetly into the hearts of my readers, as a sacred dew, to cool 
the ardour of the passions which they may have, and they shall see how 
true, in you, and in the Church your spouse, is that which you have said. 

It was, I think, that great facility which men find for taking scandal, 
which made Our Lord say that scandals needs must come,®28 or, as S. 
Matthew says, Woe to theworld because of scandals;822 for if men take 


occasion of their harm from the sovereign good itself, how could there not 
be scandals in a world where there are so many evils?828 

Now there are three sorts of scandals, and all three very evil in their 
nature, but unequally so. There is a scandal which our learned theologians 
call active. And this is a bad action which gives to another an occasion of 
wrongdoing, and the person who does this action is justly called scandalous. 
The two other sorts of scandal are called passivescandals, some of them 
passive scandals ab extrinseco, others ab intrinseco. For of persons who are 
scandalized, some are so by the bad actions of another, and receive the 
active scandal, letting their wills be affected by the scandal, but some are so 
by their own malice and, having otherwise no occasion, build and fabricate 
them in their own brain and scandalize themselves with a scandal which is 
all of their own making. He who scandalizes another fails in charity toward 
his neighbor, he who scandalizes himself fails in charity toward himself, 
and he who is scandalized by another is wanting in strength and firmness. 
The first is scandalous, the second scandalous and scandalized, the third 
scandalized only. The first scandal is called datum, given, the 
second acceptum, taken, the third receptum, received. The first passes the 
third in evil, and the second so much passes the first that it contains first 
and second, being active and passive both together, as the murdering and 
destroying oneself is a cruelty more against nature than the killing another. 
All these kinds of scandal abound in the world, and one sees nothing so 
plentiful as scandal: it is the principal trade of the devil; whence Our Lord 
said, Woeto the world because of scandals. But scandal taken without 
occasion holds the chief place by every right, [being] the most frequent, the 
most dangerous and the most injurious. 

And it is of this alone that Our Lord is the object in souls which are given 
up as a prey to iniquity. But a little patience: Our Lord cannot be 
scandalous, for all in him is sovereignly good; nor scandalized, for he is 
sovereignly powerful and wise—how then can it happen that one should be 
scandalized in him and that he should be set for the ruin of many? It would 
be a_ horrible’ blasphemy to attribute our evil to _ his 
majesty. He wishes that every one should be saved and should come to the k 
nowledge of his truth. He would have no one perish. Our destruction is from 
ourselves and our help from his divine goodness.222 Our Lord then does not 


scandalize us, nor does his holy Word, but we are scandalized in him, which 
is the proper way of speaking in this point, as himself teaches, 
saying, Blessed is he that shall not be scandalised in me.842 And when it is 
said that he has been set for the ruin of many, we must find this verified in 
the event, which was that many were ruined on account of him, not in the 
intention of the supreme goodness, which had only sent him as a light for 
the revelation of the Gentiles and for the glory of Israel. But if there are 
men who would say the contrary, they have nothing left [as I have said] but 
to curse their Savior with his own 
words: Woe to him by whom scandal cometh. 

I beseech you, let us look in ourselves for the cause of our vices and sins. 
Our will is the only source of them. Our mother Eve indeed tried to throw 
the blame on the serpent and her husband to throw it on her, but the excuse 
was not valid. They would have done better to say the honest peccavi, as 
David did, whose sin was immediately forgiven. 

I have said all this, gentlemen, to make known to you whence comes this 
great dissension of wills in matter of religion, which we see among those 
who in their mouths make profession of Christianity. This is the principal 
and sovereign scandal of the world, and in comparison with the others, it 
alone deserves the name of scandal, and it seems to be almost exactly the 
same thing when Our Lord says it is necessary that scandals come, and St. 
Paul says that there must be heresies,®*! for this scandal changes with time 
and, like a violent movement, gradually grows weaker in its evilness. In 
those Christians who begin the division and this civil war, heresy is a 
scandal simply taken, passive ab intrinseco, and there is no evil in the 
heresiarch save such as is entirely in his own will; no one has part in this 
but himself. The scandal of the first whom he seduces already begins to be 
divided, but unequally, for the heresiarch has his share therein on account of 
his solicitation, the seduced have a share as much the greater as they have 
had less occasion of following him. Their heresy having taken root, those 
who are born of heretical parents among the heretics have ever less share in 
the fault: still, neither these nor those come to be without considerable fault 
of their own, particularly persons of this age, who are almost all in purely 
passive scandal. For the Scripture which they handle, the neighborhood of 
true Christians, the marks which they see in the true Church, take from 


them all proper excuse, so that the Church from whom they are separated 
can put before them the words of her Lord: Search the Scriptures, for you 
think in them to have life everlasting: and the same are they that give 
testimony of me.842 The works that I do in the name of my Father, they give 
testimony of me.242 

Now I have said that their scandal is purely or almost purely passive. For 
it is well known that the occasion they pretend to have for their division and 
departure is the error, the ignorance, the idolatry, which they aver to be in 
the Church they have abandoned, while it is a thing perfectly certain that 
the Church in her general body cannot be scandalous, or scandalized, being 
like her Lord, who communicates to her by grace and particular assistance 
what is proper to him by nature: for being her head he guides her feet in the 
right way. The Church is his mystical body, and therefore he takes as his 
own the honor and the dishonor that are given to her; so it cannot be said 
that she gives, takes, or receives any scandal. Those then who are 
scandalized in her do all the wrong and have all the fault: their scandal has 
no other subject than their own malice, which keeps ever tickling them to 
make them laugh in their iniquities. 

See then what I intend to show in this little treatise. | have no other aim 
than to make you see, gentlemen, that this Susanna is wrongfully accused 
and that she is justified in lamenting over all those who have turned aside 
from her commandments in the words of her 
spouse: They have hated me without cause.84 

This I will do in two ways: (1) by certain general reasons and (2) by 
particular examples which I will bring forward of the principal difficulties, 
by way of illustration. All that so many learned men have written tends and 
returns to this, but not in a straight line. For each one proposes a particular 
path to follow. I will try to reduce all the lines of my argument to this point 
as to the center as exactly as I can. The first part will serve almost equally 
for all sorts of heretics: the second will be addressed rather to those whose 
reunion we have the strongest duty to effect. So many great personages 
have written in our age that their posterity have scarcely anything more to 
say but have only to consider, learn, imitate and admire. I will therefore say 
nothing new and would not wish to do so. All is ancient, and there is almost 
nothing of mine beyond the needle and thread: the rest I have only had to 


unpick and sew again in my own way, with this warning of Vincent of 
Lerins: “Teach, however, what thou hast learnt; that whilst thou sayest 
things in a new way thou say not new things.”842 

This treatise will seem perhaps to some a little too meager: this does not 
come from my stinginess but from my poverty. My memory has very little 
stored up and is kept going only from day to day, and I have but very few 
books here with which I can enrich myself. But still receive favorably, I beg 
you, gentlemen of Thonon, this work, and though you have seen many 
better made and richer, still give some little of your attention to this, which 
will perhaps be more adapted to your taste than the others are, for its air is 
entirely Savoyard, and one of the most profitable prescriptions, and the last 
remedy, is a return to one’s natal air. If this profit you not, you shall try 
others more pure and more invigorating, for there are, thank God, of all 
sorts in this country. I am about therefore to begin, in the name of God, 
whom I most humbly beseech to make his holy Word distill sweetly as a 
refreshing dew into your heart. And I beg you, gentlemen, and those who 
read this, to remember the words of S. Paul: Let all bitterness and anger, 
and indignation, and clamour, and blasphemy be taken away from you, with 
all malice. Amen.24 


BY ST. FRANCIS DE SALE 


Part I 


MISSION 


Chapter I 


THE LACK OF MISSION IN THE MINISTERS OF THE NEW 
PRETENDED CHURCH LEAVES BOTH THEM AND THEIR 
FOLLOWERS WITHOUT EXCUSE 


First, then, your ministers had not the conditions required for the position 
which they sought to maintain, and the enterprise which they undertook. 
Wherefore they are inexcusable, and you yourselves also, who knew and 
still know or ought to know this defect in them, have done very wrong in 
receiving them under such colors. The office they claimed was that of 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ Our Lord; the affair they undertook was to 
declare a formal divorce between Our Lord and the ancient Church his 
spouse, to arrange and conclude by words of present consent, as lawful 
procurators, a second and new marriage with this young madam, of better 
grace, said they, and more seemly than the other. For in effect, to stand up 
as preacher of God’s Word and pastor of souls—what is it but to call oneself 
ambassador and legate of Our Lord, according to that of the Apostle:842 
We are therefore ambassadors for Christ? And to say that the whole of 
Christendom has failed, that the whole Church has erred, and all truth 
disappeared—what is this but to say that Our Lord has abandoned his 
Church, has broken the sacred tie of marriage he had contracted with her? 
And to put forward a new Church—is it not to attempt to thrust upon this 
sacred and holy Husband a second wife? This is what the ministers of the 
pretended church have undertaken; this is what they boast of having done; 
this has been the aim of their discourses, their designs, their writings. But 
what an injustice have you not committed in believing them? How did you 
come to take their word so simply? How did you so lightly give them 
credit? 


To be legates and ambassadors they should have been sent, they should 
have had letters of credit from him whom they boasted of being sent by. 
The affairs were of the greatest importance, for there was question of 
disturbing the whole Church. The persons who undertook them were 
extraordinaries of mean quality and private persons, while the ordinary 
pastors were men of mark, and of most ancient and acknowledged 
reputation, who contradicted them and protested that these extraordinaries 
had no charge nor commandment of the Master. Tell me, what business had 
you to hear them and believe them without having any assurance of their 
commission and of the approval of Our Lord, whose legates they called 
themselves? In a word, you have no justification for having quitted that 
ancient Church in which you were baptized, on the faith of preachers who 
had no legitimate mission from the Master. 

Now you cannot be ignorant that they neither had, nor have, in any way 
at all, this mission. For if Our Lord had sent them, it would have been either 
mediately or immediately. We say mission is given mediately when we are 
sent by one who has from God the power of sending, according to the order 
which he has appointed in his Church, and such was the mission of S. Denis 
into France by Clement and of Timothy by S. Paul. Immediate mission is 
when God himself commands and gives a charge, without the interposition 
of the ordinary authority which he has placed in the prelates and pastors of 
the Church: as S. Peter and the Apostles were sent, receiving from Our 
Lord’s own mouth this commandment: Go ye into the whole world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,®“8 and as Moses received his mission 
to Pharao and to the people of Israel. But neither in the one nor in the other 
way have your ministers any mission. How then have they undertaken to 
preach? How shall they preach, says the Apostle,unless they be sent?®42 


Chapter IT 


THAT THE PRETENDED REFORMERS HAD NO MEDIATE 
MISSION EITHER FROM THE PEOPLE OR THE BISHOPS 


And first, as to ordinary and mediate mission, they have none whatever. For 
what they can put forward is either that they are sent by the people and 
secular princes, or else that they are sent by the imposition of the hands of 
the bishops who made them priests, a dignity to which at last they must 
have recourse, although they despise it altogether and everywhere. 

Now, if they say that the secular magistrates and people have sent them, 
they will have two proofs to give which they never can give, the one that 
the seculars have done it, the other that they could do it, for we deny both 
the fact and the right (factum et jus faciendi). 

And that they could not do it the reason is absolute. For (1) they will 
never find that the people and secular magistrates had the power to establish 
and institute bishops in the Church.82°8 They will indeed perhaps find that 
the people have given testimony and assisted at ordinations; yea, perhaps, 
that the choice has been given to them, like that of the deacons, as S. Luke 
tells us (Acts vi), which the whole body of the faithful made, but they will 
never show that the people or secular princes have authority to give mission 
or to appoint pastors. How then do they allege a mission by people or 
princes, which has no foundation in the Scripture? (2) On the contrary, we 
bring forward the express practice of the whole Church, which from all time 
has been to ordain the pastors by the imposition of the hands of the other 
pastors and bishops. Thus was Timothy ordained, and the seven deacons 
themselves, though proposed by the Christian people, were ordained by the 
imposition of the Apostles’ hands. Thus have the Apostles appointed in 
their constitutions and the great Council of Nice (which methinks one will 
not despise) and that of Carthage—the second, and then immediately the 


third, and the fourth, at which S. Augustine assisted. If then they have been 
sent by the laity, they are not sent in Apostolic fashion, nor legitimately, and 
their mission is null. (3) In fact, the laity have no mission, and how then 
Shall they give it? How shall they communicate the authority which they 
have not? And therefore S. Paul, speaking of the priesthood and pastoral 
order, 
says, Neither doth any man take the honour to himself but he that is called b 
y God, as Aaron was (Heb. v. 4). Now Aaron was consecrated and ordained 
by the hands of Moses, who was a priest himself, according to the holy 
word of David (Ps. xCviii. 
7), Moses and Aaron among his priests and Samuel among those who call u 
pon hisname and, as is indicated in Exodus (xxviii. 1) in this 
word, Take unto thee also Aaron thy brother, with his sons . . . that they may 
min ister to me in the priest’s office, with which agree a great army of our 
Ancients. Whoever then would assert his mission must not assert it as being 
from the people nor from secular princes. For Aaron was not called in that 
way, and we cannot be called otherwise than he was. (4) 
Finally, that which is less is blessed by the better, as S. Paul says (Heb. vii. 
7). The people then cannot send the pastors, for the pastors are greater than 
the people, and mission is not given without blessing.2! For after this 
magnificent mission the people remain sheep, and the shepherd remains 
shepherd. (5) I do not insist here, as I will prove it hereafter, that the Church 
is monarchical, and that therefore the right of sending belongs to the chief 
pastor, not to the people. I omit the disorder which would arise if the people 
sent, for they could not send to one another, one people having no authority 
over the other—and what free play would this give to all sorts of heresies 
and fancies? It is necessary then that the sheep should receive the shepherd 
from elsewhere and should not give him to themselves.®22 

The people therefore were not able to give legitimate mission or 
commission to these new ambassadors. But I say further that even if they 
could they did not. For this people were of the true Church or not: if it was 
of the true Church why did Luther take it therefrom? Would it really have 
called him in order to be taken out of its place and of the Church? And if it 
were not of the true Church, how could it have the right of mission and of 
vocation? Outside the true Church there cannot be such authority. If they 


say this people was not Catholic, what was it then? It was not Lutheran, for 
we all know that when Luther began to preach in Germany there were no 
Lutherans, and it was he who was their origin. Since then such a people did 
not belong to the true Church, how could it give mission for true preaching? 
They have then no vocation from that source, unless they have recourse to 
the invisible mission received from the principalities and powers of the 
world of this darkness and the spiritual wickednesses against which good 
Catholics have always waged war. Many therefore of our age, seeing the 
road cut off on that side, have betaken themselves to the other and say that 
the first masters and reformers—Luther, Bucer, (Ecolampadius—were sent 
by the bishops who made them priests; then they sent their followers, and 
so they would go on to blend their rights with those of the Apostles. 

In good sooth it is to speak frankly (parler Francais) and plainly indeed, 
thus to confess that mission can only have passed to their ministers from the 
Apostles by the succession of our bishops and the imposition of their hands. 
Of course the case is really so: one cannot give this mission so high a fall 
that from the Apostles it should leap into the hands of the preachers of 
nowadays without having touched any of our ancients and foregoers: it 
would have required a very long speaking-tube (sarbacane) in the mouth of 
the first founders of the Church to call Luther and the rest without being 
overheard by any of those who were between: or else, as Calvin says on 
another occasion, not much to the point, these must have had very long 
ears. It must have been kept sound indeed, if our bishops, and particularly 
by their head, the Roman Bishop. But we formally deny that your ministers 
have had any communication of it, to preach what they have preached. 
Because (1) they preach things contrary to the Church in which they have 
been ordained priests, therefore either they err or the Church which has sent 
them errs, and consequently either their church is false or the one from 
which they have taken mission. If it be that from which they have taken 
mission, their mission is false, for from a false church there cannot spring a 
true mission. Whichever way it be, they had no mission to preach what they 
preached, because, if the Church in which they have been ordained were 
true, they are heretics for having left it, and for having preached against its 
belief, and if it were not true it could not give them mission. (2) Besides, 
though they had had mission in the Roman Church, they had none to leave 
it, and withdraw her children from her obedience. Truly the comthese were 


to find it. We agree then that mission was possessed by missioner must not 
exceed the limits of his commission, or his act is null. (3) Luther, 
(Ecolampadius, and Calvin were not bishops: how then could they 
communicate any mission to their successors on the part of the Roman 
Church, which protests always and everywhere that it is only the bishops 
who can send, and that this belongs in no way to simple priests? In which 
even S. Jerome has placed the difference between the simple priest and the 
bishop, in the Epistle to Evagrius, and S. Augustine and 
Epiphanius®22 reckon Aerius with heretics because he held the contrary.24 


Chapter III 


THE PRETENDED REFORMERS HAD NO IMMEDIATE OR 
EXTRAORDINARY MISSION FROM GOD 


These reasons are so strong that the most solid of your party have taken 
ground elsewhere than in the ordinary mission and have said that they were 
sent extraordinarily by God because the ordinary mission had been ruined 
and abolished, with the true Church itself, under the tyranny of Antichrist. 
This is their most safe refuge, which, since it is common to all sorts of 
heretics, is worth attacking in good eamest and overthrowing completely. 
Let us then place our argument in order, to see if we can force this their last 
barricade. 

First, I say then that no one should allege an extraordinary mission unless 
he prove it by miracles: for, I pray you, where should we be if this pretext 
of extraordinary mission was to be accepted without proof? Would it not be 
a cloak for all sorts of reveries? Arius, Marcion, Montanus, Messalius— 
could they not be received into this dignity of reformers, by swearing the 
same oath? 

Never was any one extraordinarily sent unless he brought this letter of 
credit from the divine Majesty. Moses was sent immediately by God to 
govern the people of Israel. He wished to know his name who sent him; 
when he had learned the admirable name of God, he asked for signs and 
patents of his commission: God so far found this request good that he gave 
him the grace of three sorts of prodigies and marvels, which were, so to 
speak, three attestations in three different languages, of the charge which he 
gave him, in order that any one who did not understand one might 
understand another. If then they allege extraordinary mission, let them show 
us some extraordinary works, otherwise we are not obliged to believe them. 
In truth Moses clearly shows the necessity of this proof for him who would 


speak extraordinarily: for having to beg from God the gift of eloquence, he 
only asks it after having the power of miracles; showing that it is more 
necessary to have authority to speak than to have readiness in speaking. 

The mission of S. John Baptist, though it was not altogether 
extraordinary, was it not authenticated by his conception, his nativity and 
even by that miraculous life of his, to which Our Lord gave such excellent 
testimony? But as to the Apostles, who does not know the miracles they did 
and the great number of them? Their handkerchiefs, their shadow, served 
for the prompt healing of the sick and driving away of the 
devils: by the hands of the apostles many signs and wonders were done amo 
ngst the people (Acts xix v); that this was in confirmation of their preaching 
S. Mark declares quite explicitly in the last words of his Gospel and S. Paul 
to the Hebrews (ii. 4). How then shall those who in our age would allege an 
extraordinary mission excuse and relieve themselves of this proof of their 
mission? What privilege have they greater than an Apostolic, a Mosaic? 
What shall I say more. If our sovereign Master, consubstantial with the 
father, having a mission so authentic that it comprises the communication of 
the same essence, if he himself, I say, who is the living source of all 
Ecclesiastical mission, has not chosen to dispense himself from this proof 
of miracles, what reason is there that these new ministers should be 
believed on their mere word? Our Lord very often alleges his mission to 
give credit to his words: As my Father hath sent me I also send you(John 
xx. 21); My doctrine is not mine, but of him that sent me (ibid. vii. 
16); You both know me, and you know whence I am; and I am not come of 
myself (ibid. 28). But also, to give authority to his mission, he brings 
forward his miracles and attests that if he had not done among the Jews 
works which no other man had done, they would not have sinned in not 
believing him. And elsewhere he says to 
them, Do you not believe that I am in the Father and the Father in me? 
Otherwise believe for the works themselves(ibid. xiv. 11, 12). He then, who 
would be so rash as to boast of extraordinary mission without immediately 
producing miracles, deserves to be taken for an impostor. Now it is a fact 
that neither the first nor the last ministers have worked a single miracle: 
therefore they have no extraordinary mission. Let us proceed. 

I say, in the second place, that never must an extraordinary mission be 
received when disowned by the ordinary authority which is in the Church of 


Our Lord. For, (1) we are obliged to obey our ordinary pastors under pain of 
being heathens and publicans (Matt. xviii. 17)—how then can we place 
ourselves under other discipline than theirs? Extraordinaries would come in 
vain, since we should be obliged to refuse to listen to them, in the case that 
they were, as I have said, disowned by the ordinaries. (2) God is not the 
author of dissension, but of union and peace (1 Cor. xiv. 33), principally 
among his disciples and Church ministers, as Our Lord clearly shows in the 
holy prayer he made to his father in the last days of his mortal life (John 
XVii) 

How then should he authorize two sorts of pastors, the one extraordinary, 
the other ordinary? As to the ordinary—it certainly is authorized, and as to 
the extraordinary we are supposing it to be; there would then be two 
different churches, which is contrary to the most pure word of Our Lord, 
who has but one sole spouse, one sole dove, one sole perfect one (Cant. vi). 
And how could that be a united flock which should be led by two 
shepherds, unknown to each other, into different pastures with different 
calls and folds and each of them expecting to have the whole. Thus would it 
be with the Church under a variety of pastors ordinary and extraordinary, 
dragged hither and thither into various sects. Or is Our Lord divided (1 Cor. 
i. 13), either in himself or in his body, which is the Church?—no, in good 
truth. On the contrary, there is but one Lord, who has composed his mystic 
body with a goodly variety of members, a 
body compacted and fitly joined together by what every joint supplieth, 
according to the operation in the measure of every part (Eph. iv. 16). 
Therefore, to try to make in the Church this division of ordinary and 
extraordinary members is to ruin and destroy it. We must then return to 
what we said, that an extraordinary vocation is never legitimate where it is 
disapproved of by the ordinary. (3) And in effect where will you ever show 
me a legitimate extraordinary vocation which has not been received by the 
ordinary authority. S. Paul was extraordinarily called, but was he not 
approved and authorized by the ordinary once and again (Acts ix. xiii)? And 
the mission received from the ordinary authority is called a mission by the 
Holy Spirit (ibid. xiii. 4). The mission of S. John Baptist cannot properly be 
called extraordinary, because he taught nothing contrary to the Mosaic 
Church and because he was of the priestly race. All the same, his doctrine 
being unusual was approved by the ordinary teaching office of the Jewish 


Church in the high embassy which was sent to him by the priests and 
Levites (John i. 19), the tenor of which implies the great esteem and 
reputation in which he was with them, and the very Pharisees who were 
seated on the chair of Moses, did they not come to communicate in his 
baptism quite openly and unhesitatingly? This truly was to receive his 
mission in good earnest. Did not Our Lord, who was the Master, will to be 
received by Simeon, who was a priest, as appears from his blessing Our 
Lady and Joseph, by Zachary the priest, and by S. John? And for his 
passion, which was the principal fulfillment of his mission, did he not will 
to have the prophetic testimony of him who was High Priest at that time? 
And this is what S. Paul teaches when he will have no man 
to take the pastoralhonour to himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron 
was (Heb. v. 4). For the vocation of Aaron was made by the ordinary, 
Moses, so that it was not God who placed his holy word in the mouth of 
Aaron immediately, but Moses, whom God commanded to do 
it: Speak to him, and put my words in his mouth; and I will be in thy mouth, 
and in his mouth (Ex. iv. 15). And if we consider the words of S. Paul, we 
shall further learn that the vocation of pastors and Church rulers must be 
made visibly, and so with Our Lord and Master—who, being sovereign 
pontiff and pastor of all the ages, did not glorify himself, that is, did 
not take to himself the honour of his holy priesthood, as S. Paul had 
previously said, but he who said to him: Thou art my Son, this day have I 


begotten thee, 
and Thou art a priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech. I beg 
you to ponder this expression—Jesus Christ 


is a high priest according to the order of Melchisedech. Was he inducted 
and thrust into this honor by himself? No, he was called thereto. Who called 
him? His eternal father. And how? Immediately and at the same time 
mediately: immediately at his Baptism and his transfiguration by this 
voice: This ismy beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye 
him; mediately by the prophets and above all by David in the places which 
S. Paul cites to this effect from the Psalms:Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee: Thou art a priest for ever according to the order of 
Melchisedech. And everywhere the vocation is externally perceptible: the 
word in the cloud was heard and in David heard and read, but S. Paul when 
proving the vocation of Our Lord quotes only the passage from David, in 


which he says Our Lord had been glorified by his Father, thus contenting 
himself with bringing forward the testimony which was perceptible and 
given by means of the ordinary Scriptures and the received prophets. 

I say, thirdly, that the authority of the extraordinary mission never 
destroys the ordinary and is never given to overthrow it. Witness all the 
Prophets, who never set up altar against altar, never overthrew the 
priesthood of Aaron, never abolished the constitutions of the Synagogue. 
Witness Our Lord, who declares 
that every kingdom dividedagainst itself shall be brought to desolation, and 
a house upon a house shall fall (Luke xi. 17). Witness the respect which he 
paid to the chair of Moses, the doctrine of which he would have to be 
observed. And indeed if the extraordinary ought to abolish the ordinary, 
how should we know when, and how and to whom to give our obedience. 
No, no; the ordinary is immortal for such time as the Church is here below 
in the world. The pastors and teachers whom he has once given to the 
Church are to have a perpetual succession for the perfection of the saints . . 
. till we all meet in the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness of 
Christ. That we may not now be children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, in the wickedness of men and 
in their crafti ness(Eph. iv). Such is the strong argument which S. Paul uses 
to prove that if the ordinary pastors and doctors had not perpetual 
succession and were liable to have their authority abrogated by the 
extraordinary, we should also have but an irregular faith and discipline, 
interrupted at every step; we should be liable to be seduced by men, who on 
every occasion would boast of having an extraordinary vocation. 
Thus, like the Gentiles we should walk (as_ he _ infers 
afterward) in the vanity of our mind (ibid. 17), each one persuading himself 
that he felt the movement of the Holy Ghost, of which our age furnishes so 
many examples that this is one of the strongest proofs that can be brought 
forward in this connection. For if the extraordinary may take away the 
ordinary ministration, to which shall we give the guardianship of it—to 
Calvin or to Luther, to Luther or to Paciomontanus, to Paciomontanus or to 
Brandratus, to Brandratus or to Brentius, to Brentius or to the Queen of 
England—for each will draw to his or her side this pretext of extraordinary 
mission? 


But the word of Our Lord frees us from all these difficulties, who has 
built his Church on so good a foundation and in such wise proportions that 
the gates of hell shall never prevail against it. And if they have never 
prevailed nor shall prevail, then the extraordinary vocation is not necessary 
to abolish it, 
for God hateth nothing of those thingswhich he has made (Wis. xi. 25). 
How then did they abolish the ordinary Church, to make an extraordinary 
one, since it is he who has built the ordinary one and cemented it with his 
own blood? 


Chapter IV 


AN ANSWER TO THE TWO OBJECTIONS WHICH ARE 
MADE BY THE SUPPORTERS OF THE THEORY OF 
IMMEDIATE MISSION 


I have not been able hitherto to find but two objections among your masters 
to this reasoning which I have just made, one of which is taken from the 
example of Our Lord and the Apostles, the other from the example of the 
Prophets. 

And as to the first—tell me, I pray, do you think it right to place in 
comparison the vocation of these new ministers and that of Our Lord? Had 
not Our Lord been prophesied as the Messias? Had not his time been 
determined by Daniel? Did he do a single action which had not been 
described almost exactly in the books of the Prophets and prefigured in the 
Patriarchs? He changed the Mosaic law from good into better—but had not 
this change been predicted? He consequently changed the Aaronic 
priesthood into that of Melchisedech, far better: is not all this according to 
the ancient testimonies? Your ministers have not been prophesied as 
preachers of the word of God, nor the time of their coming, nor a single one 
of their actions. They have made a revolution in the Church much greater 
and bolder than Our Lord made in the synagogue, for they have taken all 
away, only putting back certain shadows: but testimonies to this effect have 
they none. At any rate they should not elude their obligation of bringing 
forward miracles in support of such a change, whatever pretext you may 
draw from the Scriptures, since Our Lord dispensed not himself from this, 
as I have shown earlier. But whence will they show me that the Church was 
ever to receive another form or a like reformation to the one which Our 
Lord made? 


And as to the Prophets, I see many persons under a delusion. It is 
supposed that all the vocations of the Prophets were extraordinary and 
immediate. A false idea, for there were colleges and congregations of the 
Prophets approved by the Synagogue, as may be gathered from many 
passages of the Scriptures. There were such in Ramatha, in Bethel, in 
Jericho where Eliseus dwelt, on Mount Ephraim, in Samaria; Eliseus 
himself was anointed by Heli; the vocation of Samuel was recognized and 
approved by the High Priest and with Samuel the Lord began to appear 
again in Silo, as says the Scripture:822 whence the Jews regard Samuel as 
the founder of the congregations of Prophets. 

It is supposed that all those who prophesied exercised the office of 
preaching, which is not true, as appears from what occurred with the 
officers of Saul and with Saul himself:22° in such sort that the vocation of 
the Prophets has no bearing on that of heretics or schismatics. For (1) it was 
either ordinary, as we have shown earlier, or else approved by the remainder 
of the Synagogue, as is easy to see in their being immediately recognized, 
and in their being highly esteemed everywhere among the Jews, who called 
them “men of God”: and he who will attentively examine the history of that 
ancient Synagogue will see that the office of priests was as common among 
them as that of preachers among us. (2) Never can be pointed out Prophet 
who wished to overthrow the ordinary power; on the contrary, all followed 
it and spoke nothing contrary to the doctrine of those who sat upon the chair 
of Moses and of Aaron; indeed, some of them were of the priestly race, 
such as Jeremias son of Helcias and Ezechiel son of Buzi. They have 
always spoken with honor of the priests and the sacerdotal succession, 
though they have reprehended their lives. Isaias, when about to write in a 
great book which was shown him, took Urias the priest, though the things 
were yet to come, and Zacharias the prophet as witnesses,®°“ as if he were 
taking the testimony of all the Priests and Prophets. And does not Malachy 
bear witness®°8 that the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth: because he is the Angel of the Lord of 
hosts?—so far were they from ever having withdrawn the Jews from the 
communion of the Ordinary. (3) How many miracles did the Prophets work 
in confirmation of the prophetic vocation? I should never end if I were to 
enter upon the computation of these: but at such times as they did a thing 


which had an appearance of extraordinary power, immediately miracles 
followed. Witness Elias, who, setting up an altar on Mount Carmel 
according to the instinct which the Holy Spirit had given him and offering 
sacrifice, showed by miracle that he did it to the honor of God and of the 
Jewish religion. (4) And finally, it would well become your ministers to 
usurp the power of the Prophets—they who have never had either their gift 
or their light! It should rather be for us to do so, for us, who could bring 
forward an infinity of Prophets on our side. The following are examples: S. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, on the authority of S. Basil; S. Anthony, on the 
testimony of Athanasius; the Abbot John, on the testimony of S. Augustine; 
S. Benedict, S. Bernard, S. Francis and a thousand others. If, then, there is 
question between us of the prophetic authority, this is on our side, be it 
ordinary or be it extraordinary, since we have the reality, not with your 
ministers, who have never given the shadow of a proof of its possession— 
unless they would call a prophecy Zwingle’s vision in the book 
called Subsidium de Eucharistid and the book entitled Querela Lutherii, or 
the prediction he made in the 25th year of this century that if he preached 
two years more there would remain no Pope, nor priests, nor monks, nor 
belfries, nor mass. Truly there is but one defect in this prophecy—just want 
of truth. For he preached nigh 22 years longer, and yet there are still found 
priests and belfries, and in the chair of Peter sits a lawful Pope. 

Your first ministers then, gentlemen, are of the prophets whom God 
forbade to be heard, in Jeremias:222 
Hearken not to the words of the prophets that prophesy to you anddeceive y 
ou: they speak a vision of their own heart and not out of the mouth of the 
Lord. . . . I did not send prophets, yet they ran: I have not spoken to them, 
yet they prophesied. . . . I have heard what the prophets said, that prophecy 
lies in my name, and say, I have dreamed, I have dreamed. Does it not seem 
to you that it is Zwingle and Luther, with their prophecies and visions? That 
it is Carlostadt, with his revelation which he pretended to have had about 
the Lord’s Supper and which gave occasion to Luther to write his 
book Contra scelestos prophetas. At any rate they certainly possess this 
property of not having been sent; it is they who use their tongues, and say, 
The Lord saith it. For they can never prove any right to the office which 
they usurp; they can never produce any legitimate vocation. And how then 





shall they preach? One cannot enrolls oneself under any captain without the 
approval of one’s prince. How then were you so ready to engage yourselves 
under the command of these first ministers without the permission of your 
ordinary pastors and so far as to leave the state in which you were born and 
bred, which is the Catholic Church? They are guilty of having made this 
disturbance by their own authority and you of having followed them, in 
which you are inexcusable. The good little Samuel, humble, gentle and 
holy, having been called thrice by God, thought all the time that it was Heli 
who was calling him, and only at the fourth time addressed himself to God 
as to the one calling him. It has seemed to your ministers that God has 
thrice called them, (1) by peoples and magistrates, (2) by our bishops and 
(3) by his extraordinary voice. No, no! Let them not bring this forward, that 
Samuel was called thrice by God and in his humility thought it was a call by 
man, until, instructed by Heli, he knew that it was the divine voice. Your 
ministers, gentlemen, allege three vocations of God, by secular magistrates, 
by the bishops and by his extraordinary voice. They think that it is God who 
has called them in those three ways, but you do not find that when they are 
instructed by the Church they acknowledge that theirs is a vocation of man 
and that their ears have tingled to the old Adam; by no means do they 
submit the question to him who, as Heli did, now presides in the Church. 

Such then is the first reason which makes your ministers and you also 
inexcusable, though unequally so, before God and men in having left the 
Church. 

On the contrary, gentlemen, the Church, who contradicted and opposed 
your first ministers, and still opposes those of the present day, is so clearly 
marked on all sides that no one, blind as he may be, can pretend that his is a 
case of ignorance of the duty which all good Christians owe her, or that she 
is not the true, sole, inseparable, and dearest spouse of the heavenly King, 
which makes the separation from her all the more inexcusable. For, to leave 
the Church and disregard her commands is evermore to become a heathen 
and a publican, let it be at the persuasion of an angel or a seraph. But, at the 
persuasion of men who were sinners on the largest scale against other 
private persons, who were without authority, without approval, without any 
quality required in preachers or prophets save the mere knowledge of 
certain sciences, to break all the ties of the most religious obligation of 
obedience which is in the world, namely, that which is owing to the Church 


as spouse of Our Lord—this is a fault which cannot be covered save by a 
great repentance and penitence, to which I invite you on the part of the 
living God. 


Chapter V 


THAT THE INVISIBLE CHURCH FROM WHICH THE 
INNOVATORS PRETEND TO DERIVE THEIR MISSION IS A 
FIGMENT AND THAT THE TRUE CHURCH OF CHRIST IS 
VISIBLE 


Our adversaries, clearly perceiving that by this touchstone their doctrine 
would be recognized as of base gold, try by all means to turn us from that 
invincible proof which we find in the marks of the true Church. And 
therefore they would maintain that the Church is invisible and 
unperceivable. I consider that this is the extreme of absurdity and that 
immediately beyond this abide frenzy and madness. I speak of the militant 
Church of which the Scripture has left us testimony, not of that which men 
put forward. Now, in all the Scripture it will never be found that the Church 
is taken for an invisible assembly. Here are our reasons. 


(1) Our Lord and Master sends us to the Church in our difficulties and 
variances (Matt. xviii. 16, 17). S. Paul teaches how we ought to behave in it 
(1 Tim. iii. 15); hecalled together the ancients of the Church militant (Acts 
xx. 17); he shows them that they are placed by the Holy Ghost (ibid. 28); he 
is sent by the Church, with S. Barnabas (ibid. xiii. 1, 3); he 
is received by the Church (ibid. xv. 4); he confirmed the Churches (ibid. 
41); he ordained for them priests in every Church (ibid. xiv. 
22); he assembledthe Church (ibid. 26); he saluted the Church at Cesarea 
(ibid. xviii. 22); he persecuted the Church (Gal. i. 13). How can all this be 
understood of an invisible Church? Where should one seek it to lay 
complaints before it, to converse in it, to rule it? When it sent S. Paul, and 
received him, when he confirmed it, ordained priests in it, assembled it, 
saluted it, persecuted it—was this in figure or in faith only and in spirit? I 


am sure that everybody must see that these were visible and perceptible acts 
on both sides. And when he wrote to it, did he address himself to some 
invisible chimera? 


(2) What will be said about the Prophets, who represent the Church to us as 
not only visible, but quite distinct, illustrious, manifest, magnificent? They 
depict it as a 
queen in golden borders clothed round about with varieties (Ps. xliv 14, 
15); as a mountain (Isa. ii 2); as a sun (Ps. Ixxxviii); as a full moon; as the 
rainbow, a faithful and certain witness of the favor of God toward men, who 
are all of the posterity of Noe: such is the signification of this Psalm in our 
version: Et thronus ejus sicut sol in conspectumeo, et sicut luna perfecta in 
eternum et testis in celo fidelis. 


(3) The Scripture everywhere testifies that she can be seen and known, yea, 
that she is known. Solomon, in the Canticle of Canticles (vi), speaking of 
the Church, does he not say 
that the daughters saw her and declared her most blessed? And then 
introducing the daughters, full of admiration, he makes them 
say, Who is she that cometh forthas the morning rising, fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun, terrible as an army set in array? Is this not to declare her 
visible? And when he makes them call upon her thus:Return, return, O 
Sulamitess; return, return, that we may behold thee, and makes her 
answer, What shalt thou see in the Sulamitess but the companies of camps? 
—is not this again to declare her visible? If one regard those admirable 
Canticles and pastoral representations of the loves of the celestial 
Bridegroom with the Church, one will see that she is throughout most 
visible and prominent. Isaias speaks of her thus (xxxv. 
8): This shall be unto you a straight way, so that fools shall not err therein 
—must she not be displayed and easy to see, since even the simplest shall 
be able to guide themselves by her without fail? 


(4) The pastors and doctors of the Church are visible, therefore, the Church 
is visible. For, I ask you, are not the pastors of the Church a part of the 
Church, and must not pastor and sheep know each other, must not the sheep 
hear the shepherd’s voice and follow him, must not the good shepherd go 


seek his sheep that is lost, and recognize his enclosure and fold? They 
would indeed be a fine sort of shepherd, who could not know or see his 
flock. I know not whether I am to prove that the pastors of the Church are 
visible; things as evident are denied. S. Peter was a pastor, I suppose, since 
Our Lord said to him, Feed my sheep; so were the Apostles, and they were 
seen. I suppose that those to whom S. Paul 
said, Take heed to yourselves and to all the flock, over which the Holy 
Ghost hath placed you, to rule the Church of God—I suppose, say I, that 
they saw him, and when like good children they fell upon the neck of this 
good shepherd, bathing his face with their tears, I presume that he touched, 
and felt and saw them, and what makes me still more sure of it is that they 
were chiefly grieved at his 
departure for the word which he had said that they should see his face no m 
ore. And then Zwingle, (Ecolampadius, Luther, Calvin, Beza and Musculus 
are visible, and as to the two last many of you have seen them, and yet they 
are called pastors by their disciples. The pastors then are seen and 
consequently the sheep also. 





(5) It is the property of the Church to carry on the true preaching of the 
Word of God, the true administration of the Sacraments—and is not all this 
visible? How then would you have their subject invisible? 


(6) Do we not know that the 12 patriarchs, the children of the good Jacob, 
were the living spring of the Church of Israel? And when their father had 
assembled them to bless them, they were seen and saw one another. Why do 
I delay on this? All sacred history testifies that the ancient synagogue was 
visible, and why not the Catholic Church? 


(7) As the patriarchs, fathers oof the synagogue’ of 
Israel, of whom was Christ according to the flesh (Rom. ix. 5), formed the 
visible Church, so the Apostles with their disciples, children of the 
synagogue according to the flesh and spirit, gave beginning to the Catholic 
Church visibly, as the Psalmist says (xliv. 17): Instead of thy father, sons are 
born to thee; thou shalt make them princes over all the earth. 

For 12 patriarchs are born to thee 12 Apostles, says Arnobius.®©2 Those 
Apostles being gathered together in Jerusalem with the little company of the 


disciples and the most glorious Mother of the Savior formed the true 
Church, and of what kind? Visible without doubt, yea so visible that the 
Holy Spirit came to water these holy plants and seed-plots of Christianity. 


(8) How did the ancient Jews begin their course as the people of God? By 
circumcision, a visible sign and we by baptism, a visible sign. By whom 
were those of old governed? By the priests of the race of Aaron, visible 
men, we by the bishops, visible men. By whom were the ancients taught? 
By the prophets and doctors, visibly, we by our pastors and preachers, 
visibly. What religious and sacred food had the ancients to eat? The paschal 
lamb, the manna, it is all visible; we have the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, a visible sign though of an invisible thing. By whom was the 
Synagogue persecuted? By the Egyptians, Babylonians, Madianites, 
Philistines, all visible nations, the Church by the Pagans, Turks, Moors, 
Saracens, heretics, all is visible. Goodness of God, and we are still to ask 
whether the Church is visible! But what is the Church? An assembly of men 
who have flesh and bones—and are we to say that it is but a spirit or 
phantom, which seems to be visible and is so only by illusion? No, 
no; Why are youtroubled, and why do thoughts arise in your hearts? 
See her hands, behold her ministers, officers and governors, see her feet, 
look at her preachers how they carry her east and west, north and south. All 
are flesh and bones. Feel her; come as humble children to throw yourselves 
into the bosom of this sweet mother. Consider her throughout her whole 
body, entirely beautiful as she is, and you will see that she is visible, for a 
spiritual and invisible thing hath not flesh and bones, as you 
see her to have (Luke ult.) 


Chapter VI 


ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS MADE AGAINST THE 
VISIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


Such are our reasons, sound under every test. But they have some 
counterreasons, which, as they fancy, they draw from the Scriptures but 
which are very easy of refutation to any one who will consider what 
follows. 


(1) Our Lord had in his humanity two parts, body and soul; so the Church 
his spouse has two parts, the one interior, which is as her soul, invisible— 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Grace—the other exterior, as her body and visible— 
the confession of faith, praises and canticles, preaching, Sacraments, 
sacrifices. Yea, all that is done in the Church has its exterior and interior. 
Prayer is interior and exterior; faith fills the heart with assurance and the 
mouth with confession; preaching is made exteriorly by men, but the secret 
light of the Heavenly Father is required in it, for we must always hear him 
and learn from him before coming to the Son, and as to the Sacraments, the 
sign is exterior but the grace is interior, as everyone knows. Thus then we 
have the interior of the Church and the exterior. Its greatest beauty is within, 
the outside is not so excellent, as says the spouse in the Canticles 
(iv): Thy eyes are doves’ eyes besides what is hid within. . . . Honey and 
milk are under thy tongue, that is, in thy heart—behold the 
interior. And thesmell of thy garments as the odour of frankincense—behold 
the exterior service. And the Psalmist (xliv): All the glory of the King’s 
daughter is within—there is the 
interior.Clothed round in golden borders with varieties—there is the 
exterior. 


(2) We must consider that as well the interior as the exterior of the Church 
may be called spiritual, but differently. For the interior is spiritual purely 
and of its own nature; the exterior of its own nature is corporal, but because 
it has a reference and tendency to the spiritual, the interior, we call it 
spiritual, as S. Paul calls those who made the flesh subject to the spirit, 
although they were corporeal, and although each person be particular, of his 
own nature, still when he serves the public he is called a public man. Now, 
if one would say that the Evangelical law was given on the hearts interiorly, 
not on tables of stone exteriorly, as Jeremias says (xxxi. 33), the answer is 
that in the interior of the Church and in its heart is all the chief of its glory, 
but this fails not to shine out over the exterior, by which it is known and 
recognized. So when it is said in the Gospel (John iv. 23) 
that the hour cometh, and now is, when the true adorer shall adore the 
Father in spirit and in truth—we are taught that the interior is the chief 
thing and that the exterior is vain if it do not tend and flow toward the 
interior to spiritualize itself therein. In the same way, when S. Peter calls the 
Church a spiritual house (1 Pet. ii. 5), it is because all that proceeds from 
the Church tends to the spiritual life and because its greatest glory is 
interior; or again because it is not a house made with lime and sand, but a 
mystical house of living stones, to which charity serves as cement. The holy 
Word says (Luke XVii. 
20), The kingdom of God cometh not with observation, but the kingdom of 
God is the Church, therefore the Church is not visible; answer: the kingdom 
of God in this place is Our Lord with his grace, or, if you will, the company 
of Our Lord while he was in this world, whence it continues, 
for behold the kingdom of God is within you, and this kingdom did not 
come with the surroundings and glory of a worldly magnificence, as the 
Jews expected. Besides, as we have said, the fairest jewel of this King’s 
daughter is hidden within and cannot be seen. As to what S. Paul says to the 
Hebrews (xii. 18), 
that we are not come to the mountain that might be handled, like Mount 
Sina, but to the heavenly Jerusalem—he is not proposing to show that the 
Church is invisible, for S. Paul shows in this place that the Church is more 
magnificent and richly endowed than the Synagogue, and that she is not a 
natural mountain like that of Sina, but a mystical from which it does not 
follow that it is in any way invisible. Indeed, it may reasonably be said that 


he is actually speaking of the heavenly Jerusalem, that is, the triumphant 
Church; wherefore he adds the company of angels, as if to say that in the 
Old Law God was seen on the mountain after a terrible manner and that the 
new leads us to see him in his glory there in paradise above. 

Finally, here is the argument which everybody loudly asserts to be the 
strongest: I believe in the Holy Catholic Church. If I believe in it, I do not 
see it, therefore it is invisible. Is there anything feebler in the world than 
this phantom of a reason? Did the Apostles not believe that Our Lord was 
risen again, and did they not see him? Becausethou hast seen me, he says 
himself to S. Thomas (John xx. 27), thou hast believed, and to make him 
believing he says to him, See my hands, and bring hither thy hand, and put 
it into my side, and be not faithless but believing. See how sight hinders not 
faith but produces it. Now Thomas saw one thing and believed another; he 
saw the body and he believed the spirit and the divinity, for it was not his 
seeing which led him to say, My Lord and my God, but his faith. So do we 
believe one Baptism for the remission of sins; we see the Baptism but not 
the remission of sins. Similarly, we see the Church, but not its interior 
sanctity; we see its eyes as of a dove, but we believe what is hidden within; 
we see its richly broidered garments, in beautiful variety, with golden 
borders, but the brightest splendor of its glory is within, which we believe. 
In this royal spouse there is wherewith to feed the interior and the exterior 
eye, faith and sense, and all for the greater glory of her spouse. 


Chapter VII 


THAT IN THE CHURCH THERE ARE GOOD AND BAD, 
PREDESTINATE AND REPROBATE 


To prove the invisibility of the Church each one brings forward his reason 
but the most feeble of all is that derived from eternal predestination. 
Certainly it is with no little artfulness that they turn the spiritual eyes of the 
militant Church upon eternal predestination, in order that, dazzled by the 
lightnings of this inscrutable mystery, we may not perceive what lies before 
us. They say that there are two Churches, one visible and imperfect, the 
other invisible and perfect, and that the visible can err and can be blown 
away by the wind of errors and idolatries, the invisible not. And if one ask 
what is the visible Church, they answer that it is the assemblage of those 
persons who profess the same faith and sacraments, which contains bad and 
good, and is a Church only in name, and that the invisible Church is that 
which contains only the elect, who are not in the knowledge of men but are 
only recognized and seen by God. 

But we will clearly show that the true Church contains the good and the 
bad, the reprobate and the elect—and here are the proofs. 


(1) Was not that the true Church which S. _ Paul 
called the pillar and ground of truth and the house of the living God (1 Tim. 
iii. 15)? Certainly, for to be a pillar of truth cannot appertain to an erring 
and straying Church. Now the Apostle witnesses of this true Church, the 
house of God, that there are in it vessels unto honour and untodishonour (2 
Tim. ii. 20) that is, good and bad. 


(2) Is not that Church against which the gates of hell shall not prevail (Matt. 
xvi. 18) the true Church? Nevertheless there are therein men who have to be 
loosed from their sins and others whose sins have to be retained, as Our 


Lord shows us in the promise and the power he gave to S. Peter in this 
matter. Those whose sins are retained—are they not wicked and reprobate? 
Indeed, the reprobate are precisely those whose sins are retained, and by the 
elect we ordinarily mean those whose sins are pardoned. Now, that those 
whose sins S. Peter had power to forgive or to retain were in the Church is 
evident, for them that are outside the Church only God will judge (1 Cor. v. 
13). Those therefore of whom S. Peter was to judge were not outside the 
Church but within, though among them there were some reprobate. 


(3) And does not Our Lord teach us that when we are offended by some one 
of our brethren, after having reprehended and corrected him twice, in two 
different fashions, we should take him to the Church? Tell the Church; and 
if he will not hear the Church let him be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican (Matt. xviii. 17). Here one cannot escape—the consequence is 
inevitable. There is question of one of our brethren who is neither heathen 
nor publican but under the discipline and correction of the Church and 
consequently member of the Church, and yet there is no inconsistency in his 
being reprobate, perverse and obstinate. Not only then do the good belong 
to the true Church, but the wicked also, until such time as they are cast out 
from it, unless one would say that the Church to which Our Lord sends us is 
an erring, sinful and antichristian Church. This would be too open a 
blasphemy. 


(4) When Our Lord says,8®! The servant abideth not in the house for ever; 
but the Son abideth for ever (John viii. 35), is it not the same as if he said 
that in the house of the Church the elect and the reprobate are for a time? 
Who can this servant be who abideth not in the house for ever except the 
one who shall be cast into exterior darkness? And in fact Christ clearly 
shows that he so understands it when he says immediately 
before, Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. Now this man, 
though he abide not for ever, yet abideth during such time as he is required 
for service. S. Paul writes to the Church of God which was at Corinth (1 
Cor. i. 2), and yet he wishes them to drive out a certain incestuous man 
(ibid. v). If he be driven out he was there, and if he were there and the 
Church were the assemblage of the elect, how could they drive him out? 
The elect cannot be reprobate. 


But why may we not lay down that the reprobate and wicked are of the 
true Church, when they can even be pastors and bishops therein? That is 
certain: is not Judas reprobate? And yet he was Apostle and bishop, 
according to the Psalmist (cviii. 8), and according to S. Peter (Acts i. 17), 
who says that he had obtained part of the ministry of the apostolate, and 
according to the whole Gospel, which ever places him in the number of the 
college of the Apostles. Was not Nicholas of Antioch a deacon like S. 
Stephen? And yet many ancient fathers make no difficulty on that account 
of considering him an heresiarch; witness, among others, Epiphanius, 
Philostratus, Jerome. And in fact the Nicolaites took occasion from him to 
recommend their abominations, of whom S. John makes mention in the 
Apocalypse (ii. 6), as of real heretics. S. Paul declares to the priests of 
Ephesus that the Holy Ghost had made 
them bishops to rule the Church of God (Acts xx. 28), but he assures them 
also that some of their own selves would rise upspeak ing perverse things, 
to draw away disciples after them. He speaks to all when he says that the 
Holy Spirit has made them bishops and speaks of those very same persons 
when he says that from among them shall schismatics arise. But when 
should I have finished if I would here heap up the names of all those 
bishops and prelates who, after having been lawfully placed in this office 
and dignity, have fallen from their first grace and have died heretics. Who, 
for a simple priest, ever said anything so holy, so wise, so chaste, so 
charitable as Origen? No one could read what is written of him by Vincent 
of Lerins, one of the most judicious and learned of Church writers, no one 
could ponder over his accursed old age, after a life so admirable and holy, 
without being filled with compassion, to see this grand and brave pilot, after 
SO many storms weathered, after so many and such lucrative voyages to 
Hebrews, Arabs, Chaldeans, Greeks, and Latins, on his return, full of honor 
and of spiritual riches, suffer shipwreck and perish in port, on the edge of 
the tomb! Who would dare to say that he had not been of the true Church, 
he who had always fought for the Church, and whom the whole Church 
honored and held as one of its grandest doctors? And yet behold him at last 
a heretic, excommunicate outside the ark, perishing in the deluge of his own 
conceit! All this corresponds with the holy word of Our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 
2), who considered the Scribes and Pharisees as the true pastors of the true 
Church of that time, since he commands that they should be obeyed, and yet 


considered them not as elect but rather as reprobate. Now what an absurdity 
would it be, I ask you, if the elect alone were of the Church? That would 
follow which is said of the Donatists, that we could not know our prelates, 
and consequently could not pay them obedience. For how should we know 
whether those who were called prelates and pastors were of the Church, 
since we cannot know who of the living is predestinate and who is not, as 
will be said elsewhere? And if they are not of the Church, how can they 
hold the place of elect there? It would indeed be one of the strangest 
monsters that could be seen if the head of the Church were not of the 
Church. Not only then can one who is reprobate be of the Church but even 
pastor in the Church. The Church then cannot be called invisible on the 
ground that it is composed of the predestinate alone. 

I conclude all this discourse by the Gospel comparisons which show this 
truth clearly and completely. 

S. John likens the Church to the threshing-floor of a farm, on which is not 
only the wheat for the barn, but also the chaff to be 
burnt with unquenchable fire (Matt. iii. 12); are these not the elect and the 
reprobate? Our Lord compares it to a net cast into the sea, and gathering 
together of all kind of fishes, good and bad (ibid. xiii. 47); to tenvirgins, five 
of them foolish and five wise (ibid. xxv. 2); to three servants, one of whom 
is slothful, and therefore cast into the exterior darkness (ibid. 14); finally, to 
a marriage-feast, unto which have entered both good and bad, and the bad, 
not having on the nuptial garment, are cast into exterior darkness (ibid. 
xxii). Are not all these as many sufficient proofs that not only the elect but 
also the reprobate are in the Church? We must therefore close the door of 
our judgment to all sorts of notions of this kind, and to this one among 
them, by means of that never-enough-pondered 
proposition: Many are called, but few are chosen (ibid.). All those who are 
in the Church are called, but all who are therein are not elect, and indeed 
Church does not mean election but convocation. 


Chapter VIII 


ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS OF THOSE WHO WOULD 
HAVE THE CHURCH TO CONSIST OF THE PREDESTINATE 
ALONE 


Where will they find the Scripture passage which can furnish them any 
excuse for so many absurdities, and against proofs so clear as those we have 
given? Yet counterreasons are not wanting in this matter: never does 
obstinacy leave its followers without them. 

Will they then bring forward what is written in the Canticles (iv) 
concerning the spouse, how she is a garden enclosed, a fountain or 
spring sealed up, a_ well of _ living waters, how _ she 
is all fair and there is not a spot in her, or, as the Apostle says, how she 
is glori ous, not having spot or wrinkle, holy, without blemish (Eph. v. 27)? 
I earnestly beg them to consider the conclusion they wish to draw, namely, 
that there can be in the Church none but saints, immaculate, faultless, 
glorious. I will, with the same passages, show them that in the Church there 
are neither elect nor reprobate. For is it not the humble but truthful saying, 
as the great Council of Trent declares, of all the just and 
elect, Forgive us our trespasses, as we for give them that trespass against 
us. I suppose S. James was elect, and yet he confesses (iii. 
2), In many things we all offend. S. John closes our mouth and the mouth of 
all the elect, so that no one may boast of being without sin; on the contrary, 
he will have each one know and confess that he sins (1 John i). I believe 
that David in his rapture and ecstasy knew what the elect are, and yet he 
considered every man to be a liar (Ps. cxv. 11). If then these holy qualities 
given to the spouse, the Church, are to be taken precisely, and if there is to 
be no spot or wrinkle anywhere in it, we must go out of this world to find 


the verification of these fair titles, the elect of this world will not be able to 
claim them. Let us then make the truth clear. 


(1) The Church as a whole is entirely fair, holy, glorious, both as to morals 
and as to doctrine. Morals depend on the will, doctrine on the 
understanding. Into the understanding of the Church there never entered 
falseness, nor wickedness into her will. By the grace of her spouse she can 
say with him, Which of you, O sworn enemies,shall convince me of sin? 
(John viii. 46.) And yet it does not follow that in the Church there are no 
sinners. Remember what I have said to you elsewhere: the spouse has hair 
and nails, which are not living though she is living; the senate is sovereign, 
but not each senator; the army is victorious, but not each soldier—it wins 
the battle while many of its soldiers are killed. In this way is the militant 
Church always glorious, ever victorious over the gates and powers of hell, 
although many of her members, either straying and thrown into disorder 
like yourselves, are cut to pieces and destroyed, or by other mishaps are 
wounded and die within her. Take then one after another the grand praises 
of the Church which are scattered throughout the Scriptures and make her a 
crown out of them, for they are richly due to her; just as maledictions are 
due to those who being in so excellent a way are lost. She is 
an army set in array (Cant. vi. 9), though some fall out of her ranks. 


(2) But who knows not how often that is attributed to a whole body which 
belongs only to one of the parts? The spouse calls her 
beloved white and ruddy, but immediately she says his locks are black (ibid. 
V. 10, 11). S. Matthew says (xxvii. 44) 
that the thieves who were crucified with Our Savior blasphemed him, 
whereas it was only one of them who did so, as S. Luke relates (xxiii. 39). 
We say that lilies are white, but there are yellow and there are green. He 
who speaks the language of love readily uses such expressions, and the 
Canticles are the chaste expressions of love. All these qualities then are 
justly attributed to the Church on account of the many holy souls therein 
who most exactly observe the holy Commandments of God and are perfect 
—with the perfection that may be had in this pilgrimage, not with that 
which we hope for in our blessed fatherland. 


(3) Moreover, though there were no other reason for thus describing the 
Church than the hope she has of ascending, all pure, all beautiful, to heaven 
above, the fact that this is the sole term toward which she aspires and runs 
would suffice to let her be called glorious and perfect, especially while she 
has so many fair pledges of this holy hope. 

He would never end who should take notice of all the trifles which they 
stay examining here and on which they raise a thousand false alarms among 
the poor common people. They bring forward that of S. John 
(x), I know my sheep, and no one shall snatch them out of my hand, and 
they say that those sheep are the predestinate, who alone belong to the fold 
of the Lord. They bring forward what S. Paul says to Timothy (2 Tim. ii. 
19): The Lord knows who are his, and what S. John has said to 
apostates, theywent out from us, but they were not of us (1 John ii. 19). But 
what difficulty is there in all this’? We admit that the predestinate sheep hear 
the voice of their pastor and have sooner or later all the qualities which are 
described in S. John, but he also maintains that in the Church, which is the 
fold of Our Lord, there are not only sheep but also goats. Otherwise, why 
should it be said that at the end of the world, in the Judgment, the sheep 
shall be separated, unless because, until the Judgment, while the Church is 
in this world, she has within herself goats with the sheep? Certainly if they 
had never been together they would never be separated. And in the last 
instance, if the predestinate are called sheep, so also are the reprobate. 
Witness 
David: Why is thy wrath enkindled against the sheep of thy pasture? (Ps. 
Ixxili. 1). I have gone astray like a sheep that is lost(cxviii. ult.). And 
elsewhere, where he says, Give ear, O thou that rulest Israel; thou that 
leadest Joseph like a sheep (Ixxix. 1)—when he says Joseph, he means 
those of Joseph and the Israelitish people, because to Joseph was given the 
primogeniture, and the eldest gives the name to the race. But who knows 
not that among the people of Israel every one was not predestinate or elect, 
and yet they are called sheep and all are together under one shepherd. We 
confess then that there are sheep saved and predestinated, of whom it is 
spoken in S. John: there are others damned, of whom it is spoken 
elsewhere, and all are in the same flock. 

Isaias (liii. 6) compares all men, both the reprobate and the elect, to 
sheep: All we like sheep have gone astray; and in verse 7 he similarly 


compares Our Saviour: Heshall be led as a sheep to the slaughter. And so 
throughout the whole of c. xxxiv. of Ezechiel, where there is no doubt but 
that the whole people of Israel are called sheep, over which David has to 
reign (v. 23). 

And in the same way, who denies that Our Lord knows those who are 
his? He knew certainly what would become of Judas, yet Judas was not 
therefore not one of his Apostles. He knew what would become of 
those disciples who went back (John vi. 67) on account of the doctrine of 
the real eating of his flesh, and yet he received them as disciples. It is a 
quite different thing to belong to God according to the eternal 
foreknowledge, as regards the Church Triumphant, and to belong to God 
according to the present communion of Saints for the Church Militant. The 
first are known only to God, the latter are known to God and to men. 
“According to the eternal foreknowledge,” says S. Augustine,2°2 “how 
many wolves are within; how many sheep without!” Our Lord then knows 
those who are his for his Triumphant Church, but besides these there are 
many others in the Militant Church whose end will be perdition, as the 
same Apostle shows when he says that in a great house there are all sorts 
of vessels and utensils, someindeed unto honour, but some unto 
dishonour (2 Tim. ii. 20). 

So, what S. John says, They have gone out from amongst us, but 
they were not of us, is nothing to the purpose. For I will say, as S. 
Augustine said: They were with usnumero, but they were not with 
us mer ito; that is, as the same doctor says,2°2 “They were with us and were 
ours by the Communion of the Sacraments, but according to their own 
individual vices they were not so.” They were already heretics in their soul 
and will, though they were not so after the external appearance. And this is 
not to say that the good are not with the bad in the Church, on the contrary 
indeed, how could they go out of the company of the Church if they were 
not in it? They were doubtless in it actually, but in were they already 
without. 

Finally, here is an argument which seems to be complete in form and in 
figure. “He has not God for Father who has not the Church for 
mother’”;2 that is certain: similarly, he who has not God for Father has not 
the Church for mother; most certainly: now the reprobate have not God for 


Father, therefore they have not the Church for mother, and consequently the 
reprobate are not in the Church. But the answer is this. We accept the first 
foundation of this reason, but the second—that the reprobate are not 
children of God—requires to be well sifted. All the faithful baptized can be 
called sons of God, so long as they are faithful, unless one would take away 
from Baptism the name of regeneration or spiritual nativity which Our Lord 
has given it. If thus understood there are many of the reprobate who are 
children of God, for how many persons are there, faithful and baptized, who 
will be damned, men who, as the truth says, believe for a while, and in 
time of temptation fall away (Luke viii. 13). So that we totally deny this 
second proposition, that the reprobate are not children of God.£©2 For being 
in the Church they can be called children of God by creation, redemption, 
regeneration, doctrine, profession of faith; although Our Lord laments over 
them in this sort by Isaias (i. 2): I have brought up children. . . . and they 
have despised me. But if one say that the reprobate have not God for their 
Father because they will not be heirs, according to the word of the 
Apostle, if a son an heir also (Gal. iv. 7)—we shall deny the consequence, 
for not only are the children within the Church, but so are the servants too, 
with this difference, that the children will abide there for ever as heirs; the 
servants shall not, but shall be turned out when it seems good to the master. 
Witness the Master himself in S. John (viii. 35), and the penitent son who 
knew well and acknowledged that many hired servants in his father’s house 
abounded in bread, while he, true and lawful son, was among the swine, 
perishing with hunger, a proof of the Catholic faith in this point. O how 
many princes are walking on the ground as servants (Eccles. x. 7)! How 
many unclean animals and ravens in the ark of the Church! O how many 
fair and sweet-smelling apples are on the tree cankered within yet attached 
to the tree and drawing good sap from the trunk! He who had eyes clear- 
seeing enough to see the issue of the career of men, would see in the 
Church reason indeed to cry: many are called and few are chosen; that is, 
many are in the Militant Church who will never be in the triumphant. How 
many are within who shall be without—as S. Anthony foresaw of Arius and 
S. Fulbert of Berengarius. It is then a certain thing that not only the elect but 
also the reprobate can be and are of the Church. And he who to make it 
invisible would place only the elect therein, acts like the wicked scholar 


who excused himself for not going to the assistance of his master, on the 
ground that he had learned nothing about his body but only about his soul. 


Chapter IX 


THAT THE CHURCH CANNOT PERISH 


I shall be more brief here, because what I shall say in the following chapter 
forms a strong proof for this belief in the immortality of the Church and its 
perpetuity. It is said then, to escape the yoke of the holy submission which 
is owing to the Church, that it perished 80 odd years ago, that it is dead and 
buried, and the holy light of the true faith extinguished. All this is open 
blasphemy against the Passion of Our Lord, against his providence, against 
his goodness, against his truth. 

Do we not know the word of Our Lord himself: And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to myself (John xii. 32)? Was he not 
lifted up on the Cross? Did He not suffer? And how then having drawn to 
himself the Church, should he let it escape so utterly from him? how should 
he let go this prize which had cost him so dear? Had the prince of the world, 
the devil, been driven out with the stick of the cross for a time of 300 or 400 
years, to return and reign a thousand years? Would you make so absolutely 
vain the might of the cross? Is your faithfulness in judgment of such a sort 
that you would thus iniquitously divide Our Lord and henceforward place a 
certain comparison between the divine goodness and diabolical malice? No, 
no: When a strong man armed keepeth his court, those things which he 
possesseth are in peace: but if a stronger than he come upon him, and 
overcome him, he will take away all his armour and will distribute his 
spoils (Luke xi. 21, 22). Are you ignorant that Our Lord has purchased the 
Church with His own Blood? And who can take it from him? Think you 
that he is weaker than his adversary? Ah, I pray you, speak honorably of 
this captain! And who then shall snatch his Church out of his hands? 
Perhaps you will say he is one who can keep it, but who will not. It is then 
his Providence, his goodness, his truth that you attack. The goodness of 
God has given gifts to men as he ascends to heaven apostles, prophets, 


evangelists, pastors, doctors—for the perfection of the saints in thework of 
the ministry, unto the edification of the body of Christ (Eph. iv. 12). Was the 
perfection of the saints already accomplished eleven or 1,200 years ago? 
Had the edification of the mystical body of Our Lord, that is, the Church, 
been completed? Either cease to call yourselves edifiers or answer no, and 
if it has not been completed, as in fact it has not, even yet, why wrong you 
thus the goodness of God, saying that he has taken back and carried away 
from men what he had given them? It is one of the qualities of the goodness 
of God that, as S. Paul says (Rom. xi. 29) his gifts are without repentance, 
that is to say, he does not give in order to take away. 

His Divine Providence, as soon as it had created man, the heavens, the 
earth and the things that are in heaven and on earth, preserved them and 
perpetually preserves them, in such a way that the species (generation) of 
each tiniest bird is not yet extinct. What then shall we say of the Church? 
All this world cost him at the dearest but a_ simple 
word: he spoke and all were made (Ps. cxlviii. 5), and he preserves it with a 
perpetual and infallible Providence. How, I ask you, should he have 
abandoned the Church, which cost him all his blood, so many toils and 
travails? He has drawn Israel out of Egypt, out of the desert, out of the Red 
Sea, out of so many calamities and captivities—and we are to believe that 
he has let Christianity be engulfed in infidelity! He has had such care of his 
Agar, and he will despise Sara! He has so highly favored the servant who 
was to be driven out of the house, and he will hold the legitimate wife in no 
esteem! He shall so greatly have honored the shadow and will abandon the 
substance! Oh, how utterly vain and good for nothing would be the 
promises on promises which he has made of the perpetuity of this Church! 

It is of the Church that the Psalmist sings: God hath founded it for ever 
(xlvii. 9); In his days shall justice spring up, and abundance of peace, till the 
moon be taken away for ever (Ixxi. 7). What peace, what justice, except in 
the Church? His throne (he is speaking in the person of the eternal father, of 
the Church, which is the throne of the Messiah, David’s son) shall be as the 
sun before me, and as the moon perfect for ever, and a faithful witness in 
heaven (lxxxviii. 38). And I will make his seed to endure forevermore; and 
his throne as the days of heaven (30), that is, as long as heaven shall endure. 
Daniel (ii. 44) calls it a kingdom which shall not be destroyed for ever. The 
angel says to Our Lady that of his kingdom there shall be no end (Luke i. 


33), and he is speaking of the Church, as we prove elsewhere. Did not Isaias 
prophesize thus of Our Lord (liii. 10), If he shall lay down his life for sin, 
he shall see a long-lived seed, that is, of long duration, and elsewhere (lxi. 
8), I will make a perpetual covenant with them, and allthat see them (he 
speaks of the visible Church) shall know them? 

Now, I ask you, who has given Luther and Calvin a commission to 
revoke so many holy and solemn promises of perpetuity which Our Lord 
has made to his Church? Is it not Our Lord who, speaking of his Church, 
says that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it? How shall this 
promise be verified if the Church has been abolished a thousand years or 
more? How shall we understand that sweet adieu Our Lord made to his 
Apostles: Behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world(Matt. ult.), if we say that the Church can perish? Or do we really 
wish to violate the sound rule of Gamaliel, who speaking of the rising 
Church used this argument: If thisdesign or work be of men, it will fall to 
nothing; but if it be of God, you are not able to destroy it (Acts v. 38, 39)? 
Is not the Church the work of God? And how then shall we say that it has 
come to nothing? 

If this fair tree of the Church had been planted by man’s hand I would 
easily acknowledge that it could be rooted up, but having been planted by 
so good a hand as is that of Our Lord, I could not offer better counsel to 
those who hear people crying at every turn that the Church had perished 
than what Our Lord said: let these blind’ people _ alone, 
for every plant which God hath not planted shall be rooted up (Matt. xv. 13, 
14). 

S. Paul says that all shall be made alive; but each one in his own order: 
the first-fruits Christ, then they that are of Christ, . . . afterward the end (1 
Cor. xv. 22, 23, 24). Between Christ and those that are of Christ, that is, the 
Church, there is no interval, for ascending up to heaven he has left them on 
earth; between the Church and the end there is no interval, since it was to 
last unto the end. How? Was not Our Lord to reign in the midst of his 
enemies until he had put under his feet and subjected all who were opposed 
to him (Ps. cix. 2)? And how shall these authorities be fulfilled, if the 
Church, the kingdom of Our Lord, has been ruined and destroyed? How 
should he reign without a kingdom, and how should he reign among his 
enemies unless he reigned in this world below? 


But, I pray you, if this spouse had died, who first drew life from the side 
of her bridegroom asleep on the cross, if, I say, she had died, who would 
have raised her from the dead? Do we not know that the resurrection of the 
dead is not a less miracle than creation and much greater than continuation 
or preservation? Do we not know that the reformation of man is a much 
deeper mystery than the formation? In the formation God spoke, and man 
was made, he breathed into him the living soul, and had no sooner breathed 
it into him than this man began himself to breathe, but in his reformation 
God employed 33 years, sweated blood and water, yea, he died over this 
reformation. Whoever then is rash enough to say that this Church is dead, 
calls in question the goodness, the diligence and the wisdom of this great 
reformer. And he who thinks himself to be the reformer or resuscitator 
thereof, attributes to himself the honor due to Jesus Christ alone and makes 
himself greater than the Apostles. The Apostles have not brought the 
Church back to life but have preserved its life by their ministry, after Our 
Lord had instituted it. He then who says that having found the Church dead 
he has raised it to life—does he not in your opinion deserve to be seated on 
the throne of audacity? Our Lord had cast the fire of his charity upon the 
earth, the Apostles blowing on it by their preaching had increased it and 
spread it throughout the world: you say it has been extinguished by the 
waters of ignorance and iniquity—who shall enkindle it again?®®® Blowing 
is of no use: what is to be done then? Perhaps we must strike again with 
nails and lance on Jesus Christ the holy living stone, to bring forth a new 
fire, or shall it be enough to have Calvin or Luther in the world to relight it? 
This would indeed be third Eliases, for neither Elias nor S. John Baptist did 
ever as much. This would be leaving all the Apostles far behind, who did 
indeed carry this fire throughout the world, but did not enkindle it. “O 
impudent cry!” says S. Augustine against the Donatists, “the Church is not, 
because you are not in it!” “No, no,” says S. Bernard,2& “the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and they beat upon that house, and it fell not; for it was 
founded upon a rock (Matt. vii. 25), and the rock was Christ (1 Cor. x. 4).” 

And to say the Church has failed—what else is it but to say that all our 
predecessors are damned. Yes, truly, for outside the true Church there is no 
salvation, out of this ark every one is lost. Oh what a return we make to 
those good fathers who have suffered so much to preserve to us the 


inheritance of the Gospel, and now so arrogant are their children that they 
scorn them, and hold them as silly fools and madmen. 

I will conclude this proof with S. Augustine®®8 and say to your ministers, 
“What do you bring us new? Shall it be necessary to sow again the good 
seed, whereas from the time of its sowing it is to grow till the harvest? If 
you say that what the Apostles sowed has everywhere perished, we answer 
to you: read this to us from the Holy Scriptures: this you shall never do 
without having first shown us that this is false which is written, saying, that 
the seed which was sown in the beginning should grow till the time of the 
harvest. The good seed is the children of the kingdom, the cockle is the 
wicked, the harvest is the end of the world (Matt. xiii). Say not then that the 
good seed is destroyed or choked, for it grows even to the consummation of 
the world.” 


Chapter X 


THE COUNTERARGUMENTS OF OUR ADVERSARIES, AND 
THE ANSWERS THERETO 


(1) Was not the Church everywhere destroyed when Adam and Eve sinned? 
Answer: Adam and Eve were not the Church but the commencement of the 
Church. And it is not true that the Church was ruined then, or yet that it had 
been, because they did not sin in doctrine or belief but in act. 


(2) Did not Aaron the High Priest adore the golden calf with all his people? 
Answer: Aaron was not as yet High Priest, nor head of the people but 
became so afterward. And it is not true that all the people worshipped idols, 
for were not the children of Levi men of God, who joined themselves to 
Moses? 


(3) Elias lamented that he was alone in Israel (3 K. xix. 14). Answer: Elias 
was not the only good man in Israel, for there were seven thousand men 
who had not given themselves up to idolatry, and what the Prophet says 
here is only to express better the justice of his complaint. It is not true again 
that if all Israel had failed, the Church would have thereby ceased to exist, 
for Israel was not the whole Church. Indeed it was already separated 
therefrom by the schism of Jeroboam, and the kingdom of Juda was the 
better and principal part, and it is Israel, not Juda, of which Azarias 
predicted (II Par. xv. 3), that it should be without priest and sacrifice. 


(4) Isaias says (i. 6) that from head to foot there is no soundness. Answer: 
these are forms of speaking, and of vehemently detesting the vice of a 
people. And although the Prophets, pastors and preachers use these general 
modes of expression, we are not to understand them of each particular 
person, but only of a large proportion; as appears by the example of Elias 


who complained that he was alone, notwithstanding that there were yet 
seven thousand faithful. S. Paul complains to the Philippians (ii. 21) 
that allseek their own interest and advantage; still at the end of the Epistle 
he acknowledges that there were many good people with him and with 
them. Who knows not the complaint of David (Ps. xiii. 3), 
that there is none that doth good, no, not one? And who knows not on the 
other hand that there were many good people in his day? These forms of 
speech are frequent, but we must not draw a particular conclusion about 
each individual. Further, such things do not prove that faith had failed in the 
Church, nor that the Church was dead: for it does not follow that if a body 
is everywhere diseased it is therefore dead. Thus, without doubt, are to be 
understood all similar things which are found in the threats and rebukes of 
the Prophets. 


(4) Jeremias tells us (vii. 4) not to trust in lying words, saying: the Temple 
of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord. Answer: who maintains that under 
pretence of the Church we are to trust to a lie? Yea, on the contrary, he who 
rests on the judgment of the Church rests on the pillar and ground of truth; 
he who trusts to the infallibility of the Church trusts to no lie, unless that is 
a lie which is written: the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. We place 
our trust then in the Holy Word, which promises perpetuity to the Church. 


(5) Is it not written that the revolt and separation must come (2 Thess. ii. 3), 
and that the sacrifice shall cease (Dan. xii. 11), and that the Son of Man 
shall hardly find faith on earth at his second visible return (Luke xviii. 8), 
when he will come to judge? Answer: all these passages are understood of 
the affliction which antichrist will cause in the Church, during the three and 
a half years that he shall reign mightily, but in spite of this the Church 
during even these three years shall not fail, and shall be fed and preserved 
amid the deserts and solitudes whither it shall retire, as the Scripture says 
(Apoc. xii). 


Chapter XI 


THAT THE CHURCH HAS NEVER BEEN DISPERSED NOR 
HIDDEN 


The ancients had wisely said that to distinguish correctly the different times 
referred to in the Scriptures is a good rule for interpreting them aright, for 
lack of which distinction the Jews continually err, attributing to the first 
coming of the Messias what is properly said of the second, and the 
adversaries of the Church err yet more grossly, when they would make the 
Church such from the time of S. Gregory to this age as it is to be in the time 
of antichrist. They wrest to this sense that which is written in the 
Apocalypse (xii. 6), that the woman fled into solitude, and draw the 
consequence that the Church has been hidden and secret, trembling at the 
tyranny of the Pope, this thousand years, until she has come forward in 
Luther and his adherents. But who sees not that all this passage refers to the 
end of the world, and the persecution of antichrist, the time three years and 
a half being expressly determined therein, and in Daniel also (xii. 7)? And 
he who would by some gloss extend this time which the Scripture has 
limited would openly contradict Our Lord, who says (Matt. xxiv. 22) 
that for the sake of the elect those days shall be shortened. How then do 
they dare to transfer this Scripture to an interpretation so foreign to the 
intention of the author, and so contrary to its own circumstances, refusing to 
look at so many other holy words which prove and certify, loudly and 
clearly, that the Church shall never be in the desert thus hidden until that 
extremity, and for that short time, that she will be seen to flee thither and be 
seen thence to come forth? I will not again bring forward the numerous 
passages previously cited, in which the Church is said to be like to the sun, 
the moon, the rainbow, a queen, a mountain as great as the world, and a 
multitude of others. I will content myself with putting before your 


consideration two great captains of the ancient Church, two of the most 
valiant that ever were, S. Augustine and S. Jerome. David had said (Ps. 
xlvii. 1), The Lord is great and exceedingly to be praised, in the city of our 
God in his holy’ mountain. “This is the city,” says S. 
Augustine,®© “set on a mountain, that cannot be hid. This is the light which 
cannot be concealed, nor put under a bushel, which is known to all, famous 
to all,” for it follows, With the joy of the whole earth is Mount Sion founded. 
And in fact how would Our Lord, who said 
that men do not light a candle and putit under a bushel (Matt. v. 15) have 
placed so many lights in the Church to go and hide them in certain 
unknown corners? S. Augustine continues, 2° “This is the mountain which 
covers the whole face of the earth: this is the city of which it is 
said: A city set on a mountain cannot be hid. The Donatists (the Calvinists) 
come up to the mountain, and when we say to them, ascend;—it is not a 
mountain, say they, and they rather strike their heads against it than 
establish their dwelling on it. Isaias, whom we read yesterday,—cried out 
(ii. 

2): In the last days the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be prepared 
on the top of mountains, and all nations shall flow into it. What is there so 
visible as a mountain?—Yet there are mountains unknown because they are 
situated in a comer of the earth. Who amongst you knows Olympus? No 
one, I am sure, any more or any less than its inhabitants know our Mount 
Giddaba. These mountains are in parts of the earth, but that mount not so 
for it has filled the whole face of the earth. The stone cut from the 
mountain, without any new operation (Dan. ii), is it not Jesus Christ, 
springing from the race of the Jews without operation of marriage? And did 
not this stone break in pieces all the kingdoms of the earth, that is, all the 
dominations of idols and demons?—did it not increase until it filled the 
whole earth? It is then of this mountain that is said _ the 
word, prepared on the top of mountains; it is a mountain elevated above the 
heads of all mountains, and all nations shall flow into it. Who can get lost, 
or can miss this mountain? Who knocks against and breaks his head against 
this? Who fails to see the city set on a mountain? Yet no; be not astonished 
that it is unknown to those who hate the brethren, who hate the Church. For 
by this they walk in darkness, and know not where they go. They are 


separated from the rest of the universe, they are blind with anger.” Such are 
the words of S. Augustine against the Donatists, but the present Church so 
perfectly resembles the first Church, and the heretics of our age those of 
old, that by merely changing the names the ancient reasons press the 
Calvinists as closely home as they did those ancient Donatists. 

S. Jerome 8“ enters into the fray from another side, which is just as 
dangerous to you as the former, for he makes it clearly evident that this 
pretended dispersion, this retreat and hiddenness, destroy the glory of the 
Cross of Our Lord. For, speaking to a schismatic who had rejoined the 
Church, he says, “I rejoice with thee, and give thanks to Jesus Christ my 
God, in that thou hast turned back in good earnest from the heat of 
falsehood to that which is the sweetness and savour of the whole world. 
And say not like some do: Save me, O Lord, for there is now no saint (Ps. 
xi. 1); whose impious voice makes vain the Cross of Christ, subjects the 
Son of God to the devil, and understands that grief which the Saviour has 
poured out over sinners to be expressed concerning all men. But let it never 
be that God should die for nothing, the mighty one is bound and despoiled 
of all, the word of God is accomplished: ask of me, and I will give thee the 
Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy 
possession (Ps. ii. 8). Where, I pray you, are those too religious, yea, rather 
too profane persons, who declare there are more synagogues than churches? 
How shall the cities of the devil be destroyed, and at last, that is, at the 
consummation of the world, how shall the idols be thrown down, if Our 
Lord has had no Church, or has had it only in Sardinia? Certainly he is 
become too indigent.” Yes, indeed, if Satan possess at the same time 
England, France, the East, the Indies, barbarous nations and every place, 
how would the trophies of the cross be collected and squeezed into one 
comer of the world? And what would this great man say of those who not 
only deny that it has been general and universal, but say that it was only in 
certain unknown persons, and will not specify one single little village where 
it was 80 years ago? Is not this greatly to bring down the glorious trophies 
of Our Lord? The heavenly father, for the great humiliation and annihilation 
which Our Lord had undergone on the tree of the Cross, had made his name 
so glorious that all knees were to bow and bend in reverence of him, but 
these people do not thus value the Cross or the actions of the crucified, 


taking from this account all the generations of 1,000 years. The father had 
given him as_ his’ inheritance many _ nations, because _ he 
had delivered his soul to death (Isa. liii. 12) and had been reputed with 
male-factors and robbers, but these people make his inheritance narrow 
indeed, and so cut away his portion that hardly during 1,000 years shall he 
have a few secret followers, yea, shall have had none at all! For I address 
myself to you, O predecessors, who bear the name of Christian and who 
have been in the true Church. Either you had the true faith or you had it not. 
If you had it not, O unhappy ones, you are damned, and if you had it why 
did you conceal it from others, why did you leave no memorials of it, why 
did you not set yourselves against impiety, idolatry? In no wise were you 
ignorant that God has recommended to each one his_ neighbor. 
Certainly with the heart we believe unto justice, but for salvation we must 
make confession of our faith (Rom. x. 10), and how could you 
say, I have believed, therefore have I spoken (Ps. cxv. 1)? O miserable 
again for having so excellent a talent and hiding it in the earth. If the case is 
so ye are in the exterior darkness, but if, on the contrary, O Luther, O 
Calvin, the true faith has always been published and continually preached 
by all our predecessors, yourselves are miserable who have a quite opposite 
one, and who, to find some excuse for your wills and your fancies, accuse 
all the fathers either of impiety if they have believed ill, or of treachery if 
they have kept silence. 


Chapter XII 


THE CHURCH CANNOT ERR 


Once when Absalom wished to form a faction and division against his good 
father David, he sat in the way near the gate and said to each person that 
went by, There is noman appointed by the king to hear thee .. . O that they 
would make me judge over the land, that all that have business might come 
to me, that I might do them justice.24 Thus did he seduce the loyalty of the 
Israelites. O how many Absaloms have there been in our age, who, to 
seduce and distort the people of Our Lord from obedience to the Church 
and her pastors and to lead away Christian fealty into rebellion and revolt, 
have cried up and down the ways of Germany and of France: there is no one 
appointed by God to hear doubts conceming the Faith and to answer them. 
The Church itself, the rulers of the Church, have no power to determine 
what we are to hold as to the Faith and what we are not; we must seek other 
judges than the prelates, the Church can err in its decrees and rules. But 
what more hurtful and audacious proposition could they make to 
Christianity than that? If then the Church can err, O Calvin, O Luther, to 
whom shall I have recourse in my difficulties? To the Scripture, say they. 
But what shall I, poor man, do, for it is precisely about the Scripture that 
my difficulty lies. I am not in doubt whether I must believe the Scripture or 
not, for who knows not that it is the Word of Truth? What keeps me in 
anxiety is the understanding of this Scripture, is the conclusions to be drawn 
from it, which are innumerable and diverse and opposite on the same 
subject, and everybody takes his view, one this, another that, though out of 
all there is but one which is sound. Ah, who will give me to know the good 
among so many bad? Who will tell me the real verity through so many 
specious and masked vanities? Everybody would embark on the ship of the 
Holy Spirit; there is but one, and only that one shall reach the port, all the 
rest are on their way to shipwreck. Ah, what danger am I in of erring! All 


shout out their claims with equal assurance and thus deceive the greater 
part, for all boasts that theirs is the ship. Whoever says that our Master has 
not left us guides in so dangerous and difficult a way, says that he wishes us 
to perish. Whoever says that he has put us aboard at the mercy of wind and 
tide, without giving us a skilful pilot able to use properly his compass and 
chart, says that the Savior is wanting in foresight. Whoever says that this 
good father has sent us into this school of the Church, knowing that error 
was taught there, says that he intended to foster our vice and our ignorance. 
Who has ever heard of an academy in which everybody taught and nobody 
was a scholar? Such would be the Christian commonwealth if the Church 
can err. For if the Church herself err, who shall not err? And if each one in it 
err, or can err, to whom shall I betake myself for instruction? To Calvin? 
But why to him rather than to Luther, or Brentius, or Pacimontanus? Truly, 
if I must take my chance of being damned for error, I will be so for my own 
not for another’s and will let these wits of mine scatter freely about, and 
maybe they will find the truth as quickly as anybody else. We should not 
know then whither to turn in our difficulties if the Church erred. But he who 
shall consider how perfectly authentic is the testimony which God has given 
of the Church will see that to say the Church errs is to say no less than that 
God errs, or else that he is willing and desirous for us to err, which would 
be a_ great blasphemy. For is it not Our’ Lord who 
says, If thy brother shall offend thee . . . tell the Church, and if he will not 
hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican (Matt. 
Xviii). Do you see how Our Lord sends us to the Church in our differences, 
whatever they may be? How much more in more serious offences and 
differences! Certainly if by the order of fraternal correction I am obliged to 
go to the Church to effect the amendment of some evil person who has 
offended me, how much more shall I be obliged to denounce him who calls 
the whole Church Babylon, adulterous, idolatrous, perjured? And so much 
the more because with this evil-mindedness of his he can seduce and infect 
a whole province; the vice of heresy being so _ contagious 
that it spreadeth like a cancer (2 Tim. ii. 17) for a time. When, therefore, I 
see some one who says that all our fathers, grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers have fallen into idolatry, have corrupted the Gospel, and 
committed all the iniquities which follow upon the fall of religion, I will 
address myself to the Church, whose judgment every one must submit to. 


But if she can err then it is no longer I, or man, who will keep error in the 
world: it will be our God himself who will authorize it and give it credit, 
since he commands us to go to this tribunal to hear and receive justice. 
Either he does not know what is done there, or he wishes to deceive us, or 
true justice is really done there, and the judgments are irrevocable. The 
Church has condemned Berengarius; if any one would further discuss this 
matter, I hold him as a heathen and a publican, in order to obey my Savior, 
who leaves me no- choice’ herein, but gives me _ this 
order: Let him be to thee as a hea then and a publican. It is the same as S. 
Paul teaches when he calls the Church the pillar and ground of truth (1 
Tim. iii. 15). Is not this to say that truth is solidly upheld in the Church? 
Elsewhere truth is only maintained at intervals, it falls often, but in the 
Church it is without vicissitude, unmovable, unshaken, in a word steadfast 
and perpetual. To answer that S. Paul’s meaning is that Scripture has been 
put under the guardianship of the Church, and no more, is to weaken the 
proposed similitude too much. For to uphold the truth is a very different 
thing from guarding the Scripture. The Jews guard a part of the Scriptures, 
and so do many heretics, but they are not on that account a column and 
ground of truth. The bark of the letter is neither truth nor falsehood, but 
according to the sense that we give it is it true or false. The truth consists in 
the sense, which is, as it were, the marrow. And therefore if the Church 
were guardian of the truth, the sense of the Scripture would have been 
entrusted to her care, and it would be necessary to seek it with her, and not 
in the brain of Luther or Calvin or any private person. Therefore she cannot 
err, ever having the sense of the Scriptures. And in fact to place with this 
sacred depository the letter without the sense, would be to place therein the 
purse without the gold, the shell without the kernel, the scabbard without 
the sword, the box without the ointment, the leaves without the fruit, the 
shadow without the body. But tell me, if the Church has the care of the 
Scriptures, why did Luther take them and carry them away from her? And 
why do you not receive at her hands the Machabees, Ecclesiasticus and the 
rest, as much as the Epistle to the Hebrews? For she protests that she has 
just as jealous a care of those as of these. In short, the words of S. Paul 
cannot suffer this sense that you would give them: he speaks of the visible 
Church, for where would he direct his Timothy to behave himself? He calls 
it the house of Our Savior; therefore, it is well founded, well ordered, well 


Sheltered against all storms and _ tempest of error. It 
is the pillar and ground of truth; truth then is in it, it abides there, it dwells 
there; who seeks it elsewhere loses it. It is so thoroughly safe and firm that 
all the gates of hell, that is, all the forces of the enemy, cannot make 
themselves masters of it. And would not the place be taken by the enemy if 
error entered it, with regard to the things which are for the honor and 
service of the Master? Our Lord is the head of the Church, are you not 
ashamed to say that the body of so holy a head is adulterous, profane, 
corrupt? And say not that he is head of an invisible Church, for, since there 
is only a visible Church (as I have shown earlier) Our Lord is the head of 
that; as S. Paul says, And he hath made him head over all the Church (Eph. 
i 22); not over one Church out of two, as you imagine, but over the whole 
Church. Where two or three are gathered together in the name of the Lord, 
he is in the midst of them (Matt. xviii. 20). Ah, who shall say that the 
assembly of the universal Church of all time has been abandoned to the 
mercy of error and impiety? I conclude then that when we see that the 
universal Church has been and is in the belief of some article, whether we 
see it expressly in the Scripture, whether it is drawn therefrom by some 
deduction, or again by tradition, we must in no way judge, nor dispute, nor 
doubt concerning it, but show obedience and homage to this heavenly 
Queen, as Christ commands, and regulate our faith by this standard. And if 
it would have been impious in the Apostles to contest with their Master, so 
will it be in him who contests with the Church. For if the Father has said of 
the Son, Hear ye him, the Son has_ said’ of _ the 
Church, If any one will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as a heathen 
and a publican. 


Chapter XIII 


THE MINISTERS HAVE VIOLATED THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE CHURCH 


I am not now concerned to show how your ministers have degraded the 
holiness and majesty of the spouse of Jesus Christ. They cry out loud and 
clear that she has remained eight hundred years adulterous and antichristian, 
from S. Gregory to Wicliffe—whom Beza considers the first restorer of 
Christianity. Calvin indeed would shield himself under a distinction, saying 
that the Church can err in things unnecessary for salvation, not in others. 
But Beza openly confesses that she has so far erred that she is no longer the 
Church. And is this not to err in things necessary for salvation, although he 
avows that outside the Church there is no salvation? It follows then from 
what he says—let him turn and turn about as he likes—that the Church has 
erred in things necessary for salvation. For if outside the Church there is no 
salvation, and the Church has so gravely erred that she is no more the 
Church, certainly in her there is no salvation. Now she can only lose 
salvation by giving up the things necessary for salvation; she has therefore 
erred in things necessary for salvation; otherwise, having what is necessary 
for salvation, she would be the true Church, or else men can be saved 
outside the true Church, which is impossible. And Beza says that he learnt 
this way of speaking from those who instructed him in his pretended 
religion, that is, from Calvin. Indeed if Calvin thought that the Church of 
Rome had not erred in things necessary for salvation he would have done 
wrong to separate himself from it, for being able to secure his salvation in 
it, and true Christianity residing in it, he would have been obliged to stay 
therein for his salvation, which could not be in two different places. 

Perhaps I may be told that Beza says indeed that the Roman Church, as it 
is now, errs in things necessary for salvation, and that therefore he left it but 


that he does not say the true Church has ever erred. He cannot, however, 
escape in that direction, for what Church was there in the world two, three, 
four, five hundred years ago, save the Church Catholic and Roman, just 
exactly as it is at present? There was certainly no other, therefore it was the 
true Church—and yet it erred; or there was no Church in the world—and in 
that case again he is constrained to confess that this disappearance of the 
Church arose from intolerable error, and error in things necessary for 
salvation. For as to that dispersion of the faithful, and that secret Church 
that he fancies he can bring forward, I have already sufficiently exposed the 
vainness of it. Besides the fact that when they confess the visible Church 
can err, they dishonour the Church to which Our Lord directs us in our 
difficulties, and which S. Paul calls the pillar and ground of truth. For it is 
only of the visible Church that these testimonies are understood, unless we 
would say that Our Lord had sent us to speak to an invisible and 
unperceivable thing, a thing utterly unknown, or that S. Paul instructed his 
Timothy to converse in a society of which he had no knowledge. 

But is it not to violate all the respect and reverence due to this Queen, this 
spouse of the heavenly King, to have brought back into the realm almost all 
the rout which with such cost of blood, of sweat and of travails, she had by 
solemn penal sentence banished and driven from these her confines, as 
rebels and as sworn enemies of her crown? I mean this setting up so many 
heresies and false opinions which the Church had condemned, infringing 
thereby the sovereignty of the Church, absolving those she had condemned, 
condemning those whom she has absolved. Examples follow. 

Simon Magus said that God was the cause of sin, says Vincent of Lerins 
(Com. lum c. 34). But Calvin and Beza say no less; the former in the 
treatise on eternal predestination, the latter in his answer to Sebastian 
Castalio:22 though they deny the word, they follow the things and 
substance of this heresy, if heresy it is to be called, and not atheism. But of 
this so many learned men convict them by their own words that I will not 
stay upon it. 

Judas, says S. Jerome (in Matt. xxvi. 48), thought that the miracles he 
saw worked by the hand of Our Lord were diabolical operations and 
illusions.244 I know not whether your ministers think of what they are 
saying, but when we bring forward miracles, what do they say but that they 


are sorceries? The glorious miracles which Our Lord does, O men of this 
world, instead of opening your eyes, how do you speak of them?22 

The Pepusians, says S. Augustine®8 (or Montanists and Phrygians, as the 
Code calls them), admitted women to the dignity of the priesthood. Who is 
ignorant that the English brethren hold their Queen Elizabeth to be head of 
their Church? 

The Manicheans, says S. Jerome,2 denied free will: Luther has 
composed a book against free will, which he calls de servo arbitrio, for 
Calvin I appeal to yourselves.2 

The Donatists believed that the Church was destroyed throughout the 
world and remained only with them (Aug. de Her. 69): your ministers say 
the same. Again, they believe that a bad man cannot baptize (Ib. contra Pet. 
i. 7); Wicliff said just as much, whom I bring forward in mockery, because 
Beza holds him for a glorious reformer. As to their lives, their virtues were 
such as these: they gave the most precious Sacrament to the dogs, they cast 
the holy Chrism upon the ground, they overthrew the altars, they broke the 
chalices and sold them, they shaved the heads of the priests to take the 
sacred unction from them, and they took and tore away the veil from nuns 
to reform them.822 

Jovinian, as S. Augustine testifies,882 [scr4] would have any kind of meat 
eaten at any time and against every prohibition; he said that fasting was not 
meritorious before God, that the saved were equal in glory, that virginity 
was no better than marriage and that all sins were equal. Your masters teach 
the same. 

Vigilantius, as S. Jerome says,224 denied that the relics of the Saints are to 
be honored, that the prayers of the Saints are profitable, that priests should 
live in celibacy; [he rejected] voluntary poverty. And what of all those 
things do you not deny?882 

About the year 324, Eustathius despised the ordinary fasts of the Church, 
ecclesiastical traditions, the shrines of the holy Martyrs and places 
dedicated to their honor. The account is given by the Council of Gangra 
(in pref.) in which for these reasons he was anathematized and condemned. 
See how long your reformers have been condemned. 

Eunomius would not yield to plurality, dignity, antiquity, as S. Basil 
testifies.222 He said that faith alone was sufficient for salvation and justified 


(Aug. her. 54). As to the first point, see Beza in his treatise on the marks of 
the Church; as to the second, does it not agree with that celebrated sentence 
of Luther’s,2°4 whom Beza holds to be a most glorious reformer: “You see 
how rich is the Christian, that is, the baptized man, who even if he wishes is 
not able to lose his salvation by any sins whatever, unless he refuses to 
believe”? 

Aerius, according to S. Augustine (H. 53), denied prayer for the dead, 
ordinary fasts and the superiority of a bishop over a simple priest. Your 
masters deny all this. 

Lucifer called his church alone the true Church and said that the ancient 
Church had become, instead of a church, a house of ill-fame:882 and what 
do your ministers cry out all the day? 

The Pelagians considered themselves assured and certain of their justice, 
promised salvation to the children of the faithful who died without Baptism 
and held that all sins were mortal.28© As to the first, this is your ordinary 
language and that of Calvin (in Anti doto, p. vi). The second and third 
points are too ordinary with you to have anything said about them. 

The Manicheans rejected the sacrifices of the Church, and images,®8/ as 
your people also do. 

The Messalians despised sacred orders, churches, altars, as says S. 
Damascene (Heres. 80), and S. Ignatius says,282 They do not admit the 
Eucharist and the oblations, because they do not acknowledge the Eucharist 
to be the flesh of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, 
which the Father mercifully raised up. Against whom S. Martial has 
written.882 

Berengarius taught the same, long afterward, and was condemned by 
three Councils, in the two last of which he abjured his heresy. 

Julian the Apostate despised the sign of the cross. Xenaias did the 
same,222 the Mahometans treat it no worse.22! But he who would see this at 
full length, let him look at Sanders (viii. 57) and Bellarmine in 
his Notes of the Church. Do you see the mould on which your ministers lay 
and form their reformation? 

Now, ought not this agreement of opinions, or, to speak more rightly, this 
close parentage and consanguinity which your first masters had with the 
most cruel, inveterate and sworn enemies of the Church, ought not this 


alone to dissuade you from following them, and to bring you under the right 
banner? I have not cited one heresy which was not held as such by that 
church which Calvin and Beza confess to have been the true Church, that is, 
in the first five hundred years of Christianity. Ah, I pray you, is it not to 
trample the majesty of the Church under foot thus to produce as 
reformations, and necessary and holy reparations, what she has so greatly 
abominated when she was in her purest years, and which she had crushed 
down as impiety, as the ruin and corruption of true doctrine? The delicate 
stomach of this heavenly spouse had scarcely been able to bear the violence 
of these poisons and had rejected them with such energy that many veins of 
her martyrs had burst with the effort, and now you offer them to her again 
as a precious medicine! The fathers whom I have quoted would never have 
placed them on the list of heretics if they had not seen the body of the 
Church hold them as such. These fathers being in the highest rank of 
orthodoxy, and closely united with all the other Catholic bishops and 
doctors of their time, we see that what they held to be heretical was so in 
reality. Picture to yourselves this venerable antiquity in heaven round about 
the Master, who regards your reformers and their works. Those have gained 
their crown combating the opinions which the ministers adore; they have 
held as heretics those whose steps you follow. Do you think that what they 
have judged to be error, heresy, blasphemy, in the Arians, the Manicheans, 
Judas, they now judge to be sanctity, reformation, restoration? Who sees not 
that this is the greatest contempt for the majesty of the Church that can be 
shown? If you would be in the succession of the true and holy Church of 
those first centuries, do not then oppose what it has so solemnly established 
and instituted. Nobody can be partly heir and partly not. Accept the 
inheritance courageously; the charges are not so great but that a little 
humility will give a good account of them—to say good-bye to your 
passions and to give up the difference which you have with the Church: the 
honors are infinite—the being heirs of God, coheirs of Jesus Christ in the 
happy society of all the Blessed! 


Part I 


THE RULE OF FAITH 


INTRODUCTION 


IE THE ADVICE which St. John822 gives to 
Christians, not to believe every spirit, was ever necessary, it is So now more 
than ever, when so many different and contrary spirits in Christendom 
demand belief on the strength of the Word of God, in whose name we have 
seen sO many nations run astray in every direction, each one after its humor. 
As the common sort admire comets and wandering fires and believe that 
they are true stars and bright planets, while better-informed people know 
well that they are only airy flames which float over some vapor as long as 
there is anything to feed them, which always leave some ill effect behind 
them, and which have nothing in common with the incorruptible stars save 
the coarse light which makes them visible, so the miserable people of our 
age, seeing in certain foolish men the glitter of human subtlety and a false 
gleam of the Word of God, have believed that here were heavenly truths and 
have given heed to them, although men of worth and judgment testified that 
they were only earthly inventions, which would in time disappear, nor leave 
other memorial of them than the sense of the many miseries which follow. 
O how men ought to have abstained from giving themselves up to these 
spirits and before following them to have tried whether they were of God or 
no! Ah, there is not wanting a touchstone to distinguish the base metal of 
their counterfeits! For he who caused us to be told that we 
must prove the spirits, would not have done so unless he knew that we had 
infallible rules to tell the holy from the false spirit. We have such rules, and 
nobody denies it. But these deceivers produce rules which they can falsify 
and adapt to their pretensions, in order that, having rules in their hands, they 
may gain the credit of being masters in their craft by a visible sign under 
pretext of which they can form a faith and a religion such as they have 
imagined. It is then of the most extreme importance to know what are the 
true rules of our belief, for thereby we can easily discern heresy from the 


true religion, and this is what I intend to make clear in this second part. My 
plan is as follows. 

The Christian faith is grounded on the Word of God. This is what places 
it in the sovereign degree of certainty, as having the warrant of that eternal 
and infallible truth. Faith which rests on anything else is not Christian. 
Therefore, the Word of God is the true rule of right-believing, as ground 
and rule are in this case one and the same thing. 

Since this rule does not regulate our faith save when it is applied, 
proposed and declared, and since this may be done well or ill, therefore it is 
not enough to know that the Word of God is the true and infallible rule of 
right-believing, unless I know what Word is God’s, where it is, who has to 
propose, apply and declare it. It is useless for me to know that the Word of 
God is infallible, and for all this knowledge I shall not believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, Son of the living God, unless I am certified that this Word is 
revealed by the heavenly Eather, and even when I come to know this I shall 
not be out of doubt if I do not know how this is to be understood, whether 
of an adoptive filiation in the Arian sense or a natural filiation in the 
Catholic. 

There is need, then, besides this first and fundamental rule the Word of 
God, of another, a second rule, by which the first may be rightly and duly 
proposed, applied and declared. And in order that we may not be subject to 
hesitation and uncertainty, it is necessary not only that the first rule, namely, 
the Word of God, but also the second, which proposes and applies this rule, 
be absolutely infallible; otherwise we shall always remain in suspense and 
in doubt as to whether we are not being badly directed and supported in our 
faith and belief, not now by any defect in the first rule but by error and 
defect in the proposition and application thereof. Certainly the danger is 
equal, either of getting out of rule for want of a right rule or getting out of 
rule for want of a regular and right application of the rule itself. But this 
infallibility which is required as well in the rule as in its proper application 
can have its source only in God, the living and original fountain of all truth. 
Let us proceed. 

Now as God revealed his Word and spoke, or preached, by the mouth of 
the fathers and Prophets, and at last by his own Son, then by the Apostles 
and evangelists, whose tongues were but as the pens of scribes writing 
rapidly, God thus employing men to speak to men; so to propose, apply, and 


declare this his Word, he employs his visible spouse as his mouthpiece and 
the interpreter of his intentions. It is God then who rules over Christian 
belief, but with two instruments, in a double way: (1) by his Word as by a 
formal rule and (2) by his Church as by the hand of the measurer and rule- 
user. Let us put it thus: God is the painter, our faith the picture, the colors 
are the Word of God, the brush is the Church. Here then are two ordinary 
and infallible rules of our belief: the Word of God, which is the fundamental 
and formal rule; the Church of God, which is the rule of application and 
explanation. 

I consider in this second part both the one and the other, but to make my 
exposition of them more clear and more easy to handle, I have divided these 
two rules into several, as follows. 

The Word of God, the formal rule of our faith, is either in Scripture or in 
tradition. I treat first of Scripture, then of tradition. 

The Church, the rule of application, expresses herself either in her 
universal body by a general belief of all Christians or in her principal and 
nobler parts by a consent of her pastors and doctors, and in this latter way it 
is either in her pastors assembled in one place and at one time, as in a 
general Council, or in her pastors divided as to place and time, but 
assembled in union and correspondence of faith, or, in fine, this same 
Church expresses herself and speaks by her head-minister.222 And these are 
four explaining and applying rules of our faith; the Church as a whole, the 
general Council, the consent of the fathers, the Pope. 

Other rules than these we are not to seek; these are enough to steady the 
most inconstant. But God, who takes pleasure in the abundance of his 
favors, wishing to come to the help of the weakness of men, goes so far as 
to add sometimes to these ordinary rules (I refer to the establishment and 
founding of the Church) an extraordinary rule, most certain and of great 
importance, namely, miracles—an extraordinary testimony of the true 
application of the Divine word. 

Lastly, natural reason may also be called a rule of right-believing, but 
negatively and not affirmatively. For if any one should speak thus: such a 
proposition is an article of faith, therefore it is according to natural reason; 
this affirmative consequence would be badly drawn, since almost all our 
faith is outside of and above our reason. But if he were to say: this is an 


article of faith, therefore it cannot be against natural reason; the 
consequence is good. For natural reason and faith, being supported on the 
same principles, and starting from one same author, cannot be contrary to 
each other. 

Here then are eight rules of faith: Scripture, tradition, the Church, 
Councils, the fathers, the Pope, miracles, natural reason. The two first are 
only a formal rule, the four following are only a rule of application, the 
seventh is extraordinary, and the eighth negative. Or, he who would reduce 
all these rules to a single one, would say that the sole and true rule of right- 
believing is the Word of God preached by the Church of God. 

Now I undertake here to show, as clearly as the light of day, that your 
reformers have violated and forced all these rules (and it would be enough 
to show that they have violated one of them, since they are so closely 
connected that he who violates one violates all the others), in order that, as 
you have seen in the first part, they have taken you out of the bosom of the 
true Church by schism, so you may know in this second part, that they have 
deprived you of the light of the true faith by heresy, to drag you after their 
illusions. And I keep ever in the same position, for I prove firstly that the 
rules which I bring forward are most certain and infallible, then I prove, so 
closely that you can touch it with your hand, that your doctors have violated 
them. Here now I appeal to you in the name of the Almighty God and 
summon you on his part, to judge justly. 


Article I 


HOLY SCRIPTURE: FIRST RULE OF FAITH.—THAT THE 
PRETENDED REFORMERS HAVE VIOLATED HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, THE FIRST RULE OF OUR FAITH 


Chapter I 


THE SCRIPTURE IS A TRUE RULE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


I well know, thank God, that tradition was before all Scripture, since a good 
part of Scripture itself is only tradition reduced to writing, with an infallible 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. But, since the authority of Scripture is more 
easily received by the reformers than that of tradition, I begin with the 
former in order to get a better entrance for my argument. 

Holy Scripture is in such sort the rule of the Christian faith that we are 
obliged by every kind of obligation to believe most exactly all that it 
contains and not to believe anything which may be ever so little contrary to 
it, for if Our Lord himself has sent the Jews to it®24 to strengthen their faith, 
it must be a most safe standard. The Sadducees erred because they did not 
understand the Scriptures;8°2 they would have done better to attend to 
them, as to a light shin ing in a dark place, according to the advice of S. 
Peter,226 who having himself heard the voice of the Father in the 
transfiguration of the Son, bases himself more firmly on the testimony of 
the prophets than on _ this’ experience. When God _ says_ to 
Josue, Let not the book of this law depart from thy mouth,824 he shows 
clearly that he willed him to have it always in his mind and to let no 
persuasion enter which should be contrary to it. But I am losing time; this 
disputation would be needful against freethinkers (les Libertins). We are 
agreed on this point and those who are so mad as to contradict it can only 
rest their contradiction on the Scripture itself, contradicting themselves 
before contradicting the Scripture, using it in the very protestation which 
they make that they will not use it. 


Chapter IT 


HOW JEALOUS WE SHOULD BE OF THEIR INTEGRITY 


On this point, again, I will scarcely delay. The Holy Scripture is called the 
Book of the Old and of the New Testament. When a notary has drawn a 
contract or other deed, when a testament is confirmed by the death of the 
testator, there must not be added, withdrawn, or altered, one single word 
under penalty of falsification. Are not the Holy Scriptures the true testament 
of the eternal God, drawn by the notaries deputed for this purpose, duly 
sealed and signed with his blood, confirmed by death? Being such, how can 
we alter even the smallest point without impiety? “A testament,” says the 
great Ulpian, “is a just expression of our will as to what we would have 
done after our death.”828 Our Lord by the Holy Scriptures shows us what 
we must believe, hope for, love and do, and this by a true expression of his 
will; if we add, take away or change, it will no longer be the true expression 
of God’s will. For Our Lord having duly expressed in Scripture his will, if 
we add anything of our own we shall make the statement go beyond the will 
of the testator, if we take anything away we shall make it fall short, if we 
make changes in it we shall set it awry, and it will no longer correspond to 
the will of the author, nor be a correct statement. When two things exactly 
correspond, he who changes the one destroys the equality and the 
correspondence between them. If it be a true statement, whatever right have 
we to alter it? Our Lord puts a value on the iotas, yea, the mere little points 
and accents of his holy words. How jealous then is he of their integrity, and 
what punishment shall they not deserve who violate this integrity! Brethren, 
says S. Paul,829 (I speak after the manner of man), yet a man’s testament, if 
it be confirmed, no man despiseth, nor addeth to it. And to show how 
important it is to learn the Scripture in its exactness he gives an 
example. To Abraham were the promisesmade, and to his seed. He says not 


and to his seeds as of many, but as of one; and to thy seed, who is Christ. 
See, I beg you, how the change from singular to plural would have spoilt 
the mysterious meaning of this word. 

The Ephrathites [Ephraimites] said Sibolleth, not forgetting a single 
letter, but because they did not pronounce it thickly enough, the Galaadites 
slew them at the fords of Jordan.28 The simple difference of pronunciation 
in speaking, and in writing the mere transposition of one single point on the 
letter scin caused the ambiguity, and changing the janin into semol, instead 
of an ear of wheat expressed a weight or a burden. Whosoever alters or adds 
the slightest accent in the Scripture is a sacrilegious man and deserves the 
death of him who dares to mingle the profane with the sacred. 

The Arians, as S. Augustine tells us,224 corrupted this sentence of S. John 
i. 1: In principio erat verbum, et verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat 
verbum. Hoc erat in principio apud Deum, by simply changing a point. For 
they read it thus: Et verbum erat apud Deum et Deus erat. Verbum hoc, &c., 
instead of Deus erat verbum. Hoc erat in principio apud Deum. They placed 
the full stop after the erat, instead of after the verbum. They so acted for 
fear of having to grant that the Word was God; so little is required to change 
the sense of God’s Word. When one is handling glass beads, if two or three 
are lost, it is a small matter, but if they were oriental pearls the loss would 
be great. The better the wine the more it suffers from the mixture of a 
foreign flavor and the exquisite symmetry of a great picture will not bear 
the admixture of new colors. Such is the conscientiousness with which we 
ought to regard and handle the sacred deposit of the Scriptures. 


Chapter III 


WHAT ARE THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE WORD OF GOD 


The Council of Trent gives these books as sacred, divine and canonical: 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josue, Judges, Ruth, 
the four Books of Kings, two of Paralipomenon, two of Esdras (a first, and 
a second which is called of Nehemias), Tobias, Judith, Esther, Job, 150 
Psalms of David, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, Jeremias with Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel, Osee, Joel, 
Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, 
Zacharias, Malachy, two of Machabees, first and second; of the New 
Testament, four Gospels, S. Matthew, S. Mark, S. Luke, S. John, the Acts of 
the Apostles by S. Luke, fourteen Epistles of S. Paul, to the Romans, two to 
the Corinthians, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Philippians, to the 
Colossians, two to the Thessalonians, two to Timothy, to Titus, to Philemon, 
to the Hebrews—two of S. Peter, three of S. John, one of S. James, one of 
S. Jude, and the Apocalypse. The same books were received at the Council 
of Florence, and long before that, at the third Council of Carthage about 
1,200 years ago. 

These books are divided into two ranks. For of some, both of the Old and 
of the New Testament, it was never doubted but that they were sacred and 
canonical, others there are about whose authority the ancient fathers 
doubted for a time, but afterward they were placed with those of the first 
rank. 

Those of the first rank in the Old Testament are the five of Moses, Josue, 
Judges, Ruth, four of Kings, two of Paralipomenon, two of Esdras and 
Nehemias, Job, 150 Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the four 
greater Prophets, the 12 lesser Prophets. These were formed into the canon 
by the great synod at which Esdras was present, and to which he was scribe, 
and no one ever doubted of their authority without being at once considered 


a heretic, as our learned Genebrard fully proves in his Chronology.2°2 The 
second rank contains the following: Esther, Baruch, a part of Daniel (the 
history of Susanna, the Canticle of the Three Children and the history of the 
death of the dragon in the 14th chapter), Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Machabees 1 and 2. And as to these there is a great 
probability in the opinion of the same Doctor Genebrard2%that in the 
meeting which was held at Jerusalem to send the 72 interpreters into Egypt, 
these books, which were not in existence when Esdras made the first canon, 
were placed on the canon, at least tacitly, because they were sent with the 
others to be translated, except the Machabees, which were received in 
another meeting afterward, wherein the preceding were again approved. But 
however the case may be, as the second canon was not made so 
authentically as the first, this placing on the canon could not procure them 
an entire and unquestionable authority among the Jews nor make them 
equal with the books of the first rank. 

Coming to the books of the New Testament, I say that in the same way 
there are some of the first rank, which have always been acknowledged and 
received as sacred and canonical. These are the four Gospels, S. Matthew, 
S. Mark, S. Luke, S. John, all the Epistles of S. Paul except that to the 
Hebrews, one of S. Peter, one of S. John. Those of the second rank are the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that of S. James, the second of S. Peter, the second 
and third of S. John, that of S. Jude, the 16th chapter of S. Mark, as S. 
Jerome says, and S. Luke’s history of the bloody sweat of Our Lord in the 
garden of olives, according to the same S. Jerome; in the eighth chapter of 
S. John there has been a doubt concerning the history of the woman taken in 
adultery, or at least some suspect that it has been doubted, and concerning 
verse seven of the last chapter of S. John’s First Epistle. These are, as far as 
we know, the books and parts of books concerning which it appears there 
was anciently some doubt. And these were not of undoubted authority in the 
Church at first, but as time went on they were at length recognized as the 
sacred work of the Holy Spirit, and not all at once but at different times. 
And first, besides those of the first rank, whether of the new or of the Old 
Testament, about the year 364 there were received at the Council of 
Laodicea24 (which was afterward approved in the sixth general 
Council22), the book of Esther, the Epistle of S. James, the Second of S. 


Peter, the Second and Third of S. John, that of S. Jude, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as the fourteenth of S. Paul. Then some time afterward at the 
third Council of Carthage2°® (at which S. Augustine assisted, and which 
was confirmed in the sixth general Council inTrullo), besides those of the 
second rank just mentioned, there were received into the canon, as of full 
authority, Tobias, Judith, First and Second Machabees, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus and the Apocalypse. But of all those of the second rank, the 
book of Judith was first received and acknowledged as divine, in the first 
General Council of Nice, as S. Jerome witnesses in his preface to this book. 
Such is the way in which the two ranks were brought together into one, and 
ever made of equal authority in the Church of God, but progressively and 
with succession, as a beautiful morning rising, which little by little lights up 
our hemisphere. 

Thus was drawn up in the Council of Carthage, that same ancient list of 
the canonical books which has ever since been in the Catholic Church and 
which was confirmed in the sixth general Council, at the great Council of 
Florence 160 years ago for the union of the Armenians by the whole Church 
both Greek and Latin, in our age by the Council of Trent, and which was 
followed by S. Augustine.224 Before the Council of Carthage they were not 
all received as canonical by any decree of the general church. I had almost 
forgotten to say that you must not therefore make a difficulty against what I 
have just laid down because Baruch is not quoted by name in the Council of 
Carthage. For since Baruch was secretary of Jeremias, the book of Baruch 
was reckoned by the ancients as an accessory or appendix of Jeremias, 
being comprised under this, as that excellent theologian Bellarmine proves 
in his Controversies. But it is enough for me to have said thus: my brief 
outline is not obliged to dwell on every particular. In a word, all these 
books, whether of first or second rank, with all the parts, are equally certain, 
sacred and canonical, and are received in the Catholic Church. 


Chapter IV 


FIRST VIOLATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES MADE BY 
THE REFORMERS: BY CUTTING OFF SOME OF ITS PARTS 


Such are the sacred and canonical books which the Church has 
unanimously received and acknowledged during 1,200 years. And by what 
authority have these new reformers dared to wipe out at one stroke so many 
noble parts of the Bible? They have erased a part of Esther, and Baruch, 
Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Machabees. Who has told them that 
these books are not legitimate and not to be received? Why do they thus 
dismember this sacred body of the Scriptures? 

Here are their principal reasons, as far as I have been able to gather them 
from the old preface to the books which they pretend to be apocryphal, 
printed at Neufchastel, in the translation of Peter Robert, otherwise 
Olivetanus, a relation and friend of Calvin, and again from the newer 
preface placed to the same books by the professors and pretended pastors of 
the Church of Geneva, 1588. 


(1) They are not found either in Hebrew or Chaldaic, in which languages 
they (except perhaps the Book of Wisdom) were originally written. 
Therefore, it would be very difficult to restore them. (2) They are not 
received as legitimate by the Jews. (3) Nor by the whole Church. (4). S. 
Jerome says that they are not considered proper for corroborating the 
authority of Ecclesiastical doctrines. (5) Canon Law condemns them, (6) as 
does also the Gloss, which says they are read, but not generally, as if to say 
that they are not approved generally everywhere. (7) They have been 
corrupted and falsified, as Eusebius says,228 (8) notably the Machabees, (9) 
and particularly the Second of Machabees, which S. Jerome says he did not 
find in Hebrew. Such are the reasons of Olivetanus. (10) “There are in them 


many false things,” says the new preface. Let us now see what these fine 
researches are worth. 


(1) And as to the first, are you unwilling to receive these books because 
they are not in Hebrew or Chaldaic? Receive Tobias then, for S. Jerome 
attests that he translates it from Chaldaic into Latin, in the Epistle which 
you yourselves quote,222 which makes me think you are hardly in good 
faith. And why not Judith, which was also written in Chaldaic, as the same 
S. Jerome says in the prologue? And if S. Jerome says he was not able to 
find the second of Machabees in the Hebrew, what has that to do with the 
first? This then receive as it deserves; we will treat of the second afterward. 
I say the same to you about Ecclesiasticus, which S. Jerome had and found 
in Hebrew, as he says in his preface on the books of Solomon. Since, then, 
you reject these books written in Hebrew or Chaldaic equally with the 
others which are not written in one of those languages, you will have to find 
another pretext than that which you have alleged for striking out these 
books from the canon. When you say that you reject them because they are 
not written in Hebrew or Chaldaic, this is not your real reason, for you 
would not reject on this ground Tobias, Judith, the first of Machabees, 
Ecclesiasticus, which are written either in Hebrew or Chaldaic. But let us 
now speak in defense of the other books, which are written in a language 
other than that which you would have. Where do you find that the rule for 
rightly receiving the Holy Scriptures is that they should be written in these 
languages rather than in Greek or Latin? You say that nothing must be 
received in matter of religion but what is written, and you bring forward in 
your grand preface the saying of jurisconsults: “We blush to speak without a 
law.” Do you not consider that the controversy about the validity or 
invalidity of the Scriptures is one of the most important in the sphere of 
religion? Well then, either remain confounded, or else produce the Holy 
Scripture for the negative which you maintain. The Holy Spirit certainly 
declares himself as well in Greek as in Chaldaic. There would be, you say, 
great difficulty in restoring them, since we do not possess them in their 
original language, and it is this which troubles you. But, for God’s sake, tell 
me who told you that they were lost, corrupted or altered, so as to need 
restoration? You take for granted, perhaps, that those who have translated 
them from the originals have translated badly, and you would have the 


original to compare them and judge them. Make your meaning clear then, 
and say that they are therefore apocryphal because you cannot yourselves 
be the translators of them from the original and cannot trust the judgment of 
the translator. So there is to be nothing certain except what you have had the 
control of. Show me this rule of certitude in the Scripture. Further, are you 
fully assured that you have the Hebrew texts of the books of the first rank, 
as pure and exact as they were in the time of the Apostles and of the 
Seventy? Beware of errors. You certainly do not always follow them, and 
you could not, with good conscience. Show me this again in the Holy 
Scripture. Here, therefore, is your first reason most wanting in reason. 


(2) As to your saying that these books which you call apocryphal are not 
received by the Jews, you say nothing new or important. S. Augustine 
loudly exclaims,2! “Tt is the Catholic Church which holds the Books of 
Machabees as canonical, not the Jews.” Thank God, we are not Jews, we 
are Catholics. Show me from Scripture that the Christian Church has not as 
much power to give authority to the sacred books as the Mosaic may have 
had. There is not in this either Scripture or reason to show for it. 


(3) Yes, but the whole of the Church itself does not receive them, you say. 
Of what Church are you speaking? Unquestionably the Catholic, which is 
the true Church, receives them, as S. Augustine has just now borne witness 
to you, and he repeats it, citing the Council of Carthage.24! The 
Council in Trullo the sixth general, that of Florence, and 100 ancient 
authors are [witnesses] thereto. I name S. Jerome, who witnesses for the 
book of Judith that it was received in the first Council [of Nice]. Perhaps 
you would say that of old time some Catholics doubted of their authority. 
This is clear from the division which I have made earlier. But does their 
doubt then make it impossible for their successors to come to a conclusion? 
Are we to say that if one cannot decide at the very first glance one must 
always remain wavering, uncertain, and irresolute? Was there not for some 
time an uncertainty about the Apocalypse and Esther? You would not dare 
to deny it: my witnesses for Esther are too sound—S. Athanasius2!2 and S. 
Gregory Nazianzen;2!° for the Apocalypse, the Council of Laodicea—and 
yet you receive them. Either receive them all, since they are in equal 
position, or receive none, on the same ground. But in God’s name what 


humor takes you that you here bring forward the Church, whose authority 
you hold to be 100 times more uncertain than these books themselves and 
which you say to have been erring, inconstant, yea apocryphal, if 
apocryphal means hidden? You only prize it to despise it, and to make it 
appear inconstant, now recognizing, now rejecting these books. But there is 
a great difference between doubting whether a thing is to be accepted and 
rejecting it. Doubt does not hinder a subsequent resolution, indeed it is its 
preliminary stage. To reject presupposes a decision. Inconstancy does not 
consist in changing a doubt into resolution, but in changing from resolution 
to doubt. It is not instability to become settled after wavering but to waver 
after being settled. The Church then, having for a time left these books in 
doubt, at length has received them with authentic decision, and you wish 
that from this resolution she should return into doubt. It belongs to heresy 
and not to the Church thus to advance from bad to worse. But of this 
elsewhere. 


(4) As for S. Jerome whom you allege, this is not to the purpose, since in 
his time the Church had not yet come to the resolution which she has come 
to since, as to the placing of these books on the canon, except that of Judith. 


(5) And the canon Sancta Romana, which is of Gelasius I. I think you have 
taken it by guess, for it is entirely against you; because, while censuring the 
apocryphal books, it does not name one of those which we receive, but on 
the contrary witnesses that Tobias and the Machabees were publicly 
received in the Church. 


(6) And the poor gloss does not deserve to be thus glossed, since it clearly 
says that these books are read, though not perhaps generally. This “perhaps” 
guards it from stating what is false, and you have forgotten it. And if it 
reckon the books in question as apocryphal, this is because it considered 
that apocryphal meant the having no certain author, and therefore it includes 
as apocryphal the Book of Judges, and its statements are not so authentic 
that they must pass as decisive judgment; after all it is but a gloss. 


(7) And these falsifications which you allege are not in any way sufficient 
to abolish the authority of these books, because they have been justified and 


have been purified from all corruption before the Church received them. 
Truly, all the books of Holy Scripture have been corrupted by the ancient 
enemies of the Church, but by the providence of God they have remained 
free and pure in the Church’s hands, as a sacred deposit, and they have 
never been able to spoil so many copies as that there should not remain 
enough to restore the others. 


(8) But you would have the Machabees, at any rate, fall from our hands, 
when you say that they have been corrupted, but since you only advance a 
simple assertion I will return your pass by a simple negation. 


(9) S. Jerome, you say, could not find the Second in Hebrew, and although 
it is true that it is only as it were a letter which [those of] Israel sent to their 
Jewish brethren who were then out of Judea, and although it is written in 
the best known and most general language of those times, does it thence 
follow that it is not worthy to be received? The Egyptians used the Greek 
language much more than the Hebrew, as Ptolemy clearly showed when he 
procured the version of the Seventy. This is why this second book of 
Machabees, which was like an epistle or commentary sent for the 
consolation of the Jews who were in Egypt, was written in Greek rather 
than in Hebrew. 


(10) It remains for the new preachers to point out those falsehoods of which 
they accuse these books; which they will in truth never do. But I see them 
coming, bringing forward the intercession of Saints, prayer for the dead, 
free will, the honoring of relics and similar points, which are expressly 
confirmed in the Books of Machabees, in Ecclesiasticus and in other books 
which they pretend to be apocryphal. For God’s sake take care that your 
judgment does not deceive you. Why, I pray you, do you call false, things 
which the whole of antiquity has held as articles of faith? Why do you not 
rather censure your fancies which will not embrace the doctrine of these 
books, than censure these books which have been received for so long a 
time because they do not jump with your humor? Because you will not 
believe what the books teach, you condemn it; why do you not rather 
condemn your presumption which is incredulous to their teaching? 


Here now, I think, are all your reasons scattered to the winds, and you can 
bring no more. But we may well say: if it be thus lawful indifferently to 
reject or make doubtful the authority of those Scriptures, about which there 
was formerly a doubt, though the Church has now decided, it will be 
necessary to reject or to doubt of a great part of the Old and the New 
Testament. It is then no little gain to the enemy of Christianity, to have at 
one stroke scratched out of the Holy Scripture so many noble parts. Let us 
proceed. 


Chapter V 


SECOND VIOLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES: BY THE RULE 
WHICH THESE REFORMERS BRING FORWARD TO 
DISTINGUISH THE SACRED BOOKS FROM THEOTHERS 
AND OF SOME SMALLER PARTS THEY CUT OFF FROM 
THEM ACCORDING TO THIS RULE 


The crafty merchant keeps out the worst articles of his stock to offer first to 
buyers, to try if he can get rid of them and sell them to some simpleton. The 
reasons which these reformers have advanced in the preceding chapter are 
but tricks, as we have seen, which are used only as it were for amusement, 
to try whether some simple and weak brain will be content with them, and 
in reality, when one comes to the grapple, they confess that not the authority 
of the Church, nor of S. Jerome, nor of the gloss, nor of the Hebrew, is 
cause sufficient to receive or reject any Scripture. The following is their 
protestation of faith presented to the King of France by the French 
pretended reformers. After having placed on the list, in the third article, the 
books they are willing to receive, they write thus in the fourth article: “We 
know these books to be canonical and a most safe rule of our faith, not so 
much by the common accord and consent of the Church, as by the 
testimony and interior persuasion of the Holy Spirit, which gives us to 
discern them from the other ecclesiastical books.” Quitting then the field of 
the reasons preceding, and making for cover, they throw themselves into the 
interior, secret and invisible persuasion which they consider to be produced 
in them by the Holy Spirit. 

Now in truth it is judicious in them not to choose to rely in this point on 
the common accord and consent of the Church, for this common accord has 
placed on the canon Ecclesiasticus and the Machabees, as much as and as 
early as the Apocalypse, and yet they choose to receive this and to reject 


those. Judith, made authoritative by the grand and irreproachable Council of 
Nice, is blotted out by these reformers. They have reason then to confess 
that in the reception of canonical books, they do not accept the accord and 
consent of the Church, which was never greater or more solemn than in that 
first Council. 

But for God’s sake notice the trick. “We know,” say they, “these books to 
be canonical, not so much by the common consent and accord of the 
Church.” To hear them speak, would you not say that at least to some extent 
they let themselves be guided by the Church? Their speech is not sincere: it 
seems as if they did not altogether refuse credit to the common accord of 
Christians, but only did not receive it as on the same level with their interior 
persuasion. In reality, however, they hold it in no account at all; they are 
thus cautious in their language in order not to appear altogether arrogant 
and unreasonable. For, I ask you, if they deferred as little as you please to 
ecclesiastical authority, why would they receive the Apocalypse rather than 
Judith or the Machabees? S. Augustine and S. Jerome are faithful witnesses 
to us that these have been unanimously received by the whole Catholic 
Church, and the Councils of Carthage, in Trullo, Florence, assure us 
thereof. Why then do they say that they do receive these sacred 
books not so much by the common accord of the Church or by interior 
persuasion, since the common accord of the Church has neither value nor 
place in the matter? It is their custom when they would bring forward some 
strange opinion not to speak clearly and frankly, in order to give the reader 
a better impression. 

And now let us look at the rule they have for distinguishing the canonical 
books from the other Ecclesiastical ones. “The testimony,” they say, “and 
interior persuasion of the Holy Spirit.” Good heavens! What obscurity, what 
dense fog, what shades of night! Are we not now fully enlightened in so 
important and grave a difference! The question is how one can tell these 
canonical books; we wish to have some rule to distinguish them, and they 
offer us something that passes in the interior of the soul, which no one sees, 
nobody knows save the soul itself and its Creator! 


(1) Show me clearly that when you tell me that such and such an inspiration 
exists in your conscience, you are not telling a lie. You say that you feel this 
persuasion within you. But why am I bound to believe you? Is your word so 


powerful that I am forced under its authority to believe that you think and 
feel what you say. I am willing to hold you as good people enough, but 
when there is question of the foundations of my faith, as of receiving or 
rejecting the Ecclesiastical Scriptures, I find neither your ideas nor your 
words steady enough to serve me as a base. 


(2) Show me clearly that these inspirations and persuasions that you pretend 
to have are of the Holy Spirit. Who knows not that the spirit of darkness 
very often appears in clothing of light? 


(3) Does this spirit grant his persuasions indifferently to every one or only 
to some particular persons? If to every one, how does it happen that so 
many millions of Catholics have never perceived them, nor so many 
women, working people, and others among yourselves? If it is to some in 
particular, show them me, I beg you, and why to these rather than to others? 
What mark will you give me to know them and to pick them out from the 
crowd of the rest of men? Must I believe in the first who shall say, here you 
are? This would be to put ourselves too much at a venture and at the mercy 
of deceivers. Show me then some infallible rule to recognize these inspired 
ones, these persuaded ones, or else permit me to credit none of them. 


(4) But, in conscience, do you think that the interior persuasion is a 
sufficient means to distinguish the Holy Scriptures, and put the nations out 
of doubt? How comes it then that Luther throws off the Epistle of S. James, 
which Calvin receives? Try to harmonize, I pray you, this spirit and his 
persuasions, who persuades the one to reject what he persuades the other to 
receive. You will say, perhaps, that Luther is mistaken. He will say as much 
of you. Which is to be believed? Luther ridicules Ecclesiastes, he considers 
Job a fable. Will you oppose him your persuasion? He will oppose you his. 
So this spirit, divided against himself, will leave you no other conclusion 
except to grow thoroughly obstinate, each in his own opinion. 


(5) Then what reason is there that the Holy Spirit should give inspirations 
as to what every one must believe to nobodies, to Luther, to Calvin, they 
having abandoned without any such inspiration the Councils and the entire 
Church. We do not deny, to speak clearly, but that the knowledge of the true 


sacred books is a gift of the Holy Spirit, but we say that the Holy Spirit 
gives it to private individuals through the medium of the Church. Indeed if 
God had 1,000 times revealed a thing to a private person we should not be 
obliged to believe it unless he stamped it so clearly that we could no longer 
call its validity in question. But we see nothing of this among your 
reformers. In a word, it is to the Church General that the Holy Spirit 
immediately addresses his inspirations and persuasions, then, by the 
preaching of the Church, he communicates them to private persons. It is the 
spouse in whom the milk is produced, then the children suck it from her 
breasts. But you would have it, on the contrary, that God inspires private 
persons, and by these means the Church, that the children receive the milk 
and the mother is nourished at their breasts—an absurdity. 

Now if the Scripture is not violated and its majesty offended by the 
setting up of these interior and private inspirations, it never was nor will be 
violated. For by this means the door is open to every one to receive or reject 
of the Scriptures what shall seem good to him. Why shall one allow Calvin 
to cut off Wisdom or the Machabees and not Luther to remove the Epistle 
of S. James or the Apocalypse, or Castalio the Canticle of Canticles, or the 
Anabaptists the Gospel of S. Mark, or another person Genesis and Exodus? 
If all protest that they have interior revelation why shall we believe one 
rather than another, so that this rule supposed to be sacred on account of the 
Holy Spirit, will be violated by the audacity of every deceiver. 

Recognizes, I pray you, the stratagem. They have taken away all 
authority from tradition, the Church, the Councils, what more remains? The 
Scripture. The enemy is crafty; if he would take all away at one stroke he 
would cause alarm. He starts a certain and infallible method of getting rid 
of it bit by bit and very gradually, that is, this idea of interior inspiration, by 
which everybody can receive or reject what seems good to him. And in fact 
consider a little how the process works itself out. Calvin removes and erases 
from the canon Baruch, Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Machabees, 
Luther takes away the Epistle of S. James, of S. Jude, the Second of S. 
Peter, the Second and Third of S. John, the Epistle to the Hebrews; he 
ridicules Ecclesiastes, and holds Job a fable. In Daniel, Calvin has erased 
the Canticle of the Three Children, the history of Susanna and that of the 
dragon of Bel, also a great part of Esther. In Exodus, at Geneva and 
elsewhere among these reformers, they have cut out the 22nd verse of the 


second chapter, which is of such weight that neither the Seventy nor the 
other translators would ever have written it if it had not been in the original. 
Beza casts a doubt over the history of the adulteress in the Gospel of S. 
John (S. Augustine warns us that already the enemies of Christianity had 
erased it from their books but not from all, as S. Jerome says). In the 
mysterious words of the Eucharist, do they not try to overthrow the 
authority of those words: Which shall be shed for you, because the Greek 
text2/4clearly shows that what was in the chalice was not wine, but the 
blood of our’ Savior? As _ if one were to say in 
French: Ceci est la coupe du nouveau Testament en mon sang, laquelle sera 
respandiie pour vous. For in this way of speaking that which is in the cup 
must be the true blood, not the wine; since the wine has not been shed for us 
but the blood, and the cup cannot be poured out except by reason of what it 
contains. What is the knife with which one has made so many amputations? 
This tenet of private inspiration. What is it that makes you reformers so 
bold to cut away one this piece, another that, and the other something else? 
The pretext of these interior persuasions of the Spirit, which makes them 
supreme each in his own idea, in judging as to the validity or invalidity of 
the Scriptures. On the contrary, gentlemen, S. Augustine protests,2!° “For 
my part, I would not believe the Gospel unless the authority of the Catholic 
Church moved me thereto.” And elsewhere,2/© “We receive the New and 
the Old Testament in that number of books which the authority of the 
Catholic Church determines.” The Holy Spirit can give his inspirations as 
he likes, but as to the establishment of the public and general belief of the 
faithful, he only directs us to the Church. It is hers to propose which are the 
true Scriptures and which are not. 


Chapter VI 


ANSWER TO AN OBJECTION 


But here is the difficulty. If these books were not from the beginning of 
undoubted authority in the Church, who can give them this authority? In 
truth the Church cannot give truth or certitude to the Scripture or make a 
book canonical if it were not so but the Church can make a book known as 
canonical and make us certain of its certitude and is fully able to declare 
that a book is canonical which is not held as such by every one and thus to 
give it credit in Christendom, not changing the substance of the book which 
of itself was canonical, but changing the persuasion of Christians, making it 
quite assured where previously it had not been so. 

But how can the Church herself define that a book is canonical, for she is 
no longer guided by new revelations but by the old Apostolic ones, of 
which she has infallibility of interpretation? And if the Ancients have not 
had the revelation of the authority of a book, how then can she know it? She 
considers the testimony of antiquity, the conformity which this book has 
with the others which are received and the general relish which the 
Christian people find in it. For as we can know what is a proper and 
wholesome food for animals when we see them fond of it and feed on it 
with advantage, so, when the Church sees that the Christian people heartily 
relishes a book as canonical and gains good from it, she may know that it is 
a fit and wholesome meat for Christian souls, and as when we would know 
whether one wine is of the same vintage as another we compare them, 
observing whether the color, the smell and the taste are alike in the two, so 
when the Church has properly decided that a book has a taste, color and 
smell—holiness of style, doctrine and mysteries—like to the other 
canonical books, and besides has the testimony of many good and 
irreproachable witnesses of antiquity, she can declare the book to be true 
brother of the other canonical ones. And we must not doubt that the Holy 


Spirit assists the Church in this judgment, for your ministers themselves 
confess that God has given the Holy Scriptures into her charge and say that 
it is on this account oe Paul calls her 
the pillar and ground of the truth.244 And how would she guard them if she 
could not know and separate them from the mixture of other books? And 
how important is it for the Church that she should be able to know in proper 
time and season which Scriptures is holy and which not, for if she received 
such and such Scripture as holy and it was not, she would lead us into 
superstition, and if she refused the honor and belief which befit God’s Word 
to a holy Scripture, it would be an impiety. If ever then Our Lord defends 
his Church against the gates of hell, if ever the Holy Spirit assisted her so 
closely that she could Say, 
It hath seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us,2!8 we must firmly believe 
that he inspires her on occasions of such great consequences as these, for it 
would indeed be to abandon her at her need if he left her at this juncture, on 
which depends not only an article or two of our faith, but the substance of 
our religion. When, therefore, the Church has declared that a book is 
canonical, we must never doubt but that it is so. We [are] here in the same 
position. For Calvin and the very bibles of Geneva, and the Lutherans, 
receive several books as holy, sacred and canonical which have not been 
acknowledged by all the Ancients as such, and about which there has been a 
doubt. If there has been a doubt formerly, what reason can they have to 
make them assured and certain nowadays, except that which S. Augustine 
had [as we said earlier]: “I would not believe the Gospel unless the 
authority of the Catholic Church moved me” and “We receive the New and 
the Old Testament in that number of books which the authority of the Holy 
Catholic Church determines.” Truly we should be very ill assured if we 
were to rest our faith on these particular interior inspirations, of which we 
only know that they exist or ever did exist, by the testimony of some private 
persons. And granted that they are or have been, we do not know whether 
they are from the false or of the true spirit, and supposing they are of the 
true spirit, we do not know whether they who relate them, relate them 
faithfully or not, since they have no mark of infallibility whatever. We 
should deserve to be wrecked if we were to cast ourselves out of the ship of 
the public judgment of the Church, to sail in the miserable skiff of these 


new discordant private inspirations. Our faith would not be Catholic but 
private. 

But before I quit this subject, I pray you, reformers, tell me whence you 
have taken the canon of the Scriptures which you follow? You have not 
taken it from the Jews, for the books of the Gospels would not be there, nor 
from the Council of Laodicea, for the Apocalypse would not be in it, nor 
from the Councils of Carthage or of Florence, for Ecclesiasticus and the 
Machabees would be there. Whence, then, have you taken it? In good sooth, 
like canon was never spoken of before your time. The Church never saw 
canon of the Scriptures in which there was not either more or less than in 
yours. What likelihood is there that the Holy Spirit has hidden himself from 
all antiquity, and that after 1,500 years he has disclosed to certain private 
persons the list of the true Scriptures? For our part we follow exactly the list 
of the Council of Laodicea, with the addition made at the Councils of 
Carthage and Florence. Never will a man of judgment leave these Councils 
to follow the persuasions of private individuals. Here, then, is the fountain 
and source of all the violations which have been made of this holy rule; 
namely, when people have taken up the fancy of not receiving it save by the 
measure and rule of the inspirations which each one believes and thinks he 
feels. 


Chapter VII219 


HOW GREATLY THE REFORMERS HAVE VIOLATED THE 
INTEGRITY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Now, how can an honest soul refrain from giving the rein to the ardor of a 
holy zeal and from entering into a Christian anger, without sin, considering 
with what presumption those who do nothing but cry, Scripture, Scripture, 
have despised degraded, and profaned this divine Testament of the eternal 
Father, as they have falsified this sacred contract of so glorious an alliance! 
O ministers of Calvinism, how do you dare to cut away so many noble parts 
of the sacred body of the Bibles? You take away Baruch, Tobias, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, the Machabees, why do you thus dismember the 
Holy Scripture? Who has told you that they are not sacred? There was some 
doubt about them in the ancient Church but was there not doubt in the 
ancient Church about Esther, the Epistle to the Hebrews, those of S. James 
and S. Jude, the Second of S. Peter, the two last of S. John and especially of 
the Apocalypse? Why do you not also erase these as you have done those? 
Acknowledge honestly that what you have done in this has only been in 
order to contradict the Church. You were angry at seeing in the Machabees 
the intercession of Saints and prayers for the departed: Ecclesiasticus stung 
you in that it bore witness to free will and the honor of relics. Rather than 
do violence to your notions, adjusting them to the Scriptures, you have 
violated the Scriptures to accommodate them to your notions; you have cut 
off the holy Word to avoid cutting off your fancies. How will you ever 
cleanse yourselves from this sacrilege? Have you degraded the Machabees, 
Ecclesiasticus, Tobias and the rest because some of the Ancients have 
doubted of their authority? Why then do you receive the other books, about 
which there has been as much doubt as about these? What can you oppose 
to them except that their doctrine is hard for you to accept? Open your heart 


to faith and you will easily receive that which your unbelief shuts out from 
you. Because you do not will to believe what they teach, you condemn 
them; rather, condemn your presumption and receive the Scripture. I would 
chiefly lay stress on the authority of those books which exercise you the 
most. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 5, etc.), Cyprian (Ep. lxv), Ambrose 
(de fide iv), Augustine (Ep. ad Oros. contra Prisc.) and the rest of the 
fathers consider Ecclesiasticus canonical. S. Cyprian (Serm. de op et 
Eleem.), S. Ambrose (lib. de Tobia, i), S. Basil (de avar.), honor Tobias as 
Holy Scripture. S. Cyprian again (de exhort. mar.), S. Gregory Nazianzen 
(orat. de Mach.), S. Ambrose (de Jacob et vit beat. x, xi), believed the same 
of the Machabees. S. Augustine protests that “it is the Catholic Church 
which holds the Books of Machabees as canonical, not the Jews.” What will 
you say to this? That the Jews had them not in their catalogues? S. 
Augustine acknowledges it, but are you Jews or Christians? If you would be 
called Christians, be satisfied that the Christian Church receives them. Is the 
light of the Holy Spirit extinguished with the synagogue? Had not Our Lord 
and the Apostles as much power as the synagogue? Although the Church 
has not taken authority for her books from the mouth of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, will it not suffice that she has taken it from the testimony of the 
Apostles? Now we must not think that the ancient Church and these most 
ancient doctors would have had the boldness to rank these books as 
canonical, if they had not had some direction by the tradition of the 
Apostles and their disciples who could know in what rank the Master 
himself held them: unless, to excuse our imaginations, we are to accuse of 
profanation, and of sacrilege, such holy and grave doctors as these, and the 
whole ancient Church. I say the ancient Church, because the Council of 
Carthage, Gelasius in the decree de libris canonicis, Innocent I in the epistle 
to Exuperius, and S. Augustine, lived before S. Gregory, before whose time 
Calvin confesses that the Church was still in its purity, and yet these bear 
witness that all the books which we held to be canonical when Luther 
appeared were already so in their time. If you would destroy the credit of 
those holy books, why did you not destroy that of the Apocalypse, about 
which there has been so much doubt, and that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews? But I return to you, gentlemen of Thonon, who have hitherto 
given ear to such men; I beseech you, let us say in conscience, is there any 
likelihood that Calvin knows better what grounds they had who anciently 


doubted of these books, and what grounds they who doubted not than the 
Bishops and Councils of these days? And still, all things well considered, 
antiquity received them; what do we allege to the contrary? Oh, if it were 
lawful for men, in order to raise their opinions on horseback, to use the 
Scripture as stirrups, to lengthen and shorten them, each one to his own 
size, where, I beg you, should we be? Do you not perceive the stratagem? 
All authority is taken away from tradition, the Church, the Councils, the 
pastors: what further remains? The Scripture. The enemy is crafty. If he 
would tear it all away at once he would cause an alarm; he takes away a 
great part of it in the very beginning, then first one piece, then the other, at 
last he will have you stripped entirely, without Scripture and without Word 
of God. 

Calvin takes away seven books of the Scripture:222 Baruch, Tobias, 
Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus and the Machabees; Luther has removed the 
Epistle of S. James, that of S. Jude, the second of S. Peter, the second and 
third of S. John, the Epistle to the Hebrews; he ridicules Ecclesiastes, he 
holds Job as a fable. Reconcile, I pray you, this false spirit, who takes away 
from Luther’s brain what he puts back in that of Calvin. Does this seem to 
you a trifling discord between these two evangelists? You will say you do 
not hold Luther’s intelligence in great account; his party thinks no better of 
that of Calvin. But see the progress of your fine church, how she ever 
pushes on further. Calvin had removed seven books, she has further thrown 
out the eighth, that of Esther:22! in Daniel she cuts off the canticle of the 
Three Children (c. iii), the history of Susanna (c. xiii), and that of the 
dragon slain by Daniel (xiv). In the Gospel of S. John is there not doubt 
among you of the history of the woman taken in adultery? S. Augustine had 
indeed said formerly that the enemies of the Faith had erased it from their 
books, but not from all, as S. Jerome says. Do they not wish to take away 
these words of S. Luke (xxii. 20), which shall be shed for you, because the 
Greek text (to Unep DuWv EkyvvopeEvov) Clearly shows that what was in the 
chalice was not wine, but the true blood of Our Lord? As if one were to say 
in French, Cecy est la coupe du Nouveau Testament, en mon sang, laquelle 
sera respandue pour vous: this is the chalice, the New Testament in my 
blood, which (chalice) shall be shed for you? For in this way of speaking 
one sees clearly that what is in the cup must be the blood, not wine, since 


the wine has not been shed for us, but the blood. In the Epistle of S. John, 
have they not taken away these noble 
words: every spirit who dissolveth Jesus is not of God (iv. 3)? What say 
you, gentlemen? If your church continues in this liberty of conscience, 
making no scruple to take away what she pleases, soon the Scripture will 
fail you, and you will have to be satisfied with the Institutes of Calvin, 
which must indeed have I know not what excellence, since they censure the 
Scriptures themselves! 


Chapter VIII 


HOW THE MAJESTY OF THE SCRIPTURES HAS BEEN 
VIOLATED IN THE INTERPRETATIONS AND VERSIONS OF 
THE HERETICS 


Shall I say further this word? Your fine church has not contented itself with 
cutting off from the Scripture entire books, chapters, sentences and words, 
but what it has not dared to cut off altogether it has corrupted and violated 
by its translations. In order that the sectaries of this age may altogether 
pervert this first and most holy rule of our faith, they have not been satisfied 
with shortening it or with getting rid of so many beautiful parts, but they 
have turned and turned it about, each one as he chose, and instead of 
adjusting their ideas by this rule they have adopted it to the square of their 
own greater or less sufficiency. The Church had universally received (more 
than 1,000 years ago) the Latin version which the Catholic Church 
proposes; S. Jerome, that most learned man, was the author, or corrector of 
itt when, in our age, behold arise a_ thick mist created 
by the spirit of giddiness,222 which has so led astray these refurbishers of 
old opinions formerly current, that everybody has wanted to drag, one to 
this side, one to that, and always according to the inclination of his own 
judgment, this holy and sacred Scripture of God. Herein who sees not the 
profanation of this sacred vase of the holy letter, in which was preserved the 
precious balm of the Evangelical doctrine? For would it not have been a 
profanation of the Ark of the Covenant to maintain that everybody might 
seize it, carry it home, take it all to pieces and then give it what form he 
liked provided that it had some semblance of an ark? And what but this is it 
to maintain that one may take the Scriptures and turn and adjust them 
according to one’s own sense? And in just the same way, aS soon as we are 
assured that the ordinary edition of the church is so out of shape that it must 


be built up again new, and that a private man is to set his hand to it and 
begin the process, the door is open to presumption. For if Luther dares to do 
it, why not Erasmus? And if Erasmus, why not Calvin or Melancthon, why 
not Henricus Mercerus, Sebastian Castalio, Beza and the rest of the world, 
provided that they know some verses of Pindar and four or five words of 
Hebrew, and have close by some good Thesaurus of the one or other 
language? And how can so many translations be made by brains so 
different, without the complete overthrow of the sincerity of the Scripture? 
What say you? That the ordinary version is corrupt? We allow that 
transcribers and printers have let certain ambiguities of very slight 
importance slip in (if, however, anything in the Scripture can be called of 
slight importance). The Council of Trent commanded that these should be 
taken out and that for the future care should be taken to print as correctly as 
possible. For the rest, there is nothing in it which is not most conformable 
to the meaning of the Holy Spirit who is its author, as has been shown by so 
many learned men of our Church,222 opposing the presumption of these 
new reformers of religion, that it would be losing time to try to speak more 
of it; besides that it would be folly in me to wish to speak of the correctness 
of translations, who never well knew how to read with the points in one of 
the languages necessary for this knowledge, and am hardly more learned in 
the other. But how have you improved matters? Everybody has held to his 
own views, everybody has despised his neighbor’s; they have tured it 
about as they liked, but no one speaks of his comrade’s version. What is this 
but to overthrow the majesty of the Scripture, and to bring it into contempt 
with the people, who think that this diversity of editions comes rather from 
the uncertainty of the Scriptures than from the variety of the translators, a 
variety which alone ought to put us in assurance concerning the ancient 
translation, which, as the Council says, the Church has so long, so 
constantly, and so unanimously approved. 

An example or two will suffice. In the Acts,224 where there 
is, Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell (animam in inferno), they make it, 
Thou shalt not leave my corpse in the tomb (cadaver in sepul chro). 
Whoever saw such versions? Instead of soul (and it is Our Lord who is 
spoken of) to say carrion and instead of hell to say sepulchre! Peter Martyr 
(in def. de Euch p. 3a, p. 392) cites 1 Corn x. 


3, and they all eat the same spiritual food as we (nobiscum): he inserts 
this nobiscum to prove his point. I have seen in several bibles in this 
country a very subtle falsehood, in the mysterious words of the institution 
of the most Holy Sacrament. Instead of hoc est corpus meum, cecy est mon 
corps, they had put c’est cy mon corps.222 Who does not perceive the 
deceit? 

You see something then of the violence and profanation your ministers 
do and offer to the Scriptures: what think you of their ways? What will 
become of us if everybody takes leave, as soon as he knows two words of 
Greek, and the letters in Hebrew, thus to turn everything topsy turvy? I have 
therefore shown you what I promised, that this first rule of our faith has 
been and still is most sadly violated in your pretended church, and that you 
may know it to be a property of heresy thus to dismember the Scriptures, I 
will close this part of my subject with what Tertullian says,22° speaking of 
the sects of his time. “This heresy” [of the Gnostics], says he, “does not 
receive some of the Scriptures; and if it receives some it does not receive 
them whole ... and what it receives in a certain sense whole, it still 
perverts, devising various interpretations.” 


Chapter IX 


OF THE PROFANATIONS CONTAINED IN THE VERSIONS 
MADE INTO THE VULGAR TONGUE 


But if the case be thus with the Latin versions, how great are the contempt 
and profanation shown in the French, German, Polish and other languages! 
And yet here is one of the most successful artifices adopted by the enemy of 
Christianity and of unity in our age, to attract the people. He knew the 
curiosity of men, and how much one esteems one’s own judgment, and 
therefore he has induced his sectaries to translate the Holy Scriptures, every 
one into the tongue of the province where he finds himself placed, and to 
maintain this unheard-of opinion, that every one is capable of understanding 
the Scriptures, that all should read them, and that the public offices should 
be celebrated and sung in the vulgar tongue of each district. 

But who sees not the artifice? There is nothing in the world which, 
passing through many hands, does not change and lose it first luster: wine 
which has been often poured out and poured back loses its freshness and 
strength, wax when handled changes its color, coins lose their stamp. Be 
sure also that Holy Scripture, passing through so many translators, in so 
many versions and reversions, cannot but be altered. And if in the Latin 
versions there is such a variety of opinion among these turners of Scripture, 
how much more in their vernacular and mother-tongue editions, which not 
every one is able to check or to criticize? It gives a very great license to 
translators to know that they will only be tested by those of their own 
province. Every district has not such clear seeing eyes as France and 
Germany. “Are we sure,” says a learned profane writer,224 “that in the 
Basque provinces and in Brittany there are persons of sufficient judgment to 
give authority to this translation made into their tongue; the universal 
Church has no more arduous decision to give;” it is Satan’s plan for 


corrupting the integrity of this holy Testament. He well knows the result of 
disturbing and poisoning the source; it is at once to spoil all that comes 
after. 

But let us be frank. Do we not know that the Apostles spoke all tongues? 
How is it then that their gospels and their epistles are only in Hebrew, as S. 
Jerome witnesses228o0f the Gospel of S. Matthew; in Latin, as some think 
concerning that of S. Mark,222 and in Greek, as is held concerning the other 
Gospels which were the three languages chosen at Our Lord’s very cross for 
the preaching of the Crucified? Did they not carry the Gospel throughout 
the world? And in the world were there no other languages but these three? 
Truly there were, and yet they did not judge it expedient to vary their 
writings in so many languages. Who then shall despise the custom of our 
Church, which has for its warrant the imitation of the Apostles?222 Now for 
this, besides the great weight it should have to put down all our curious 
questionings, there is a reason which I hold to be most sound: it is that these 
other languages are not fixed, they change between town and town; in 
accents, in phrases and in words, they are altered, and vary from season to 
season and from age to age. Take up the Memoires of the Sire de Joinville, 
or of Philip de Comines, and you will see that time has entirely altered their 
language, and yet these historians must have been among the most polished 
of their age, both having been brought up at Court. If then we were to have 
(particularly for the public services) bibles each in our own tongue, every 
fifty years it would be necessary to have a revolution, and in every case 
with adding to, or taking away from, or altering, much of the holy exactness 
of the Scripture, which could not be done without a great loss. In short, it is 
more than reasonable that so holy a rule as is the holy Word of God should 
be kept in fixed languages, since it could not be maintained in this perfect 
integrity within bastard and unstable languages. 

But I inform you that the holy Council of Trent does not reject 
translations in the vulgar tongue printed by the authority of the Ordinaries; 
only it commands?2! that we should not begin to read them without leave of 
superiors. This is a very reasonable precaution against putting this sharp 
and two-edged sword222 into the hands of one who might kill himself 
therewith. But of this we will speak by and by. 


The Church, then, does not approve that everybody who can read, 
without further assurance of his capacity than that which he persuades 
himself of in his own presumption, should handle this sacred memorial, nor 
truly is it right that she should so approve. 

I remember to have read in an essay of the Sieur de Montaigue’s (see 
earlier text), “It is certainly wrong that there should be seen tossing about in 
everybody’s hands, in parlour and in kitchen, the holy book of the sacred 
mysteries of our belief. . . . It is not casually or hurriedly that we are to 
prosecute so serious and venerable a study; it should be a reflective and 
steady act, to which should always be added that preface of our 
office: sursum corda, and for which the body itself should be brought into a 
havior which may betoken a particular attention and reverence . . . and I 
moreover believe that liberty for everybody to translate it, and by this 
means to dissipate words so religious and important into all sorts of 
languages, has much more danger than profit.” 

The Council also commands? that the public services of the Church 
shall not be celebrated in the vulgar tongue, but in a fixed language, each 
one according to the ancient formularies approved by the Church. This 
decree takes its reasons from what I have already said, for if it is not 
expedient thus to translate, at every turn, province by province, the 
venerable text of the Scripture, the greatest part, and we may say all, that is 
in the offices being taken from the Holy Scripture, it is also not becoming to 
give these in French. Indeed, is there not a greater danger in reciting the 
Holy Scripture in the vulgar tongue at public services, on this account that 
not only the old but little children, not only the wise but the foolish, not 
only men but women, in short both he who knows and he who knows not 
how to read, may all take occasion of erring, each one as he likes? Read the 
passages of David where he seems to murmur against God concerning the 
prosperity of the wicked; you will see the unwise people justify themselves 
by this in their impatience. Read where he seems to demand vengeance 
against his enemies, and the spirit of vengeance will cloak itself under this. 
Let them see those heavenly and entirely divine loves in the Canticle of 
Canticles, from not knowing how to spiritualize them these will only profit 
them unto evil. And that word of Osee,224 
Vade et factibi filios fornicationes, and those acts of the ancient Patriarchs, 


would they not give license to fools? But pray give us some little reason 
why we should have the Scriptures and Divine Services in the vulgar 
tongue. To learn doctrine thereby? But surely the doctrine cannot be therein 
found unless we open the bark of the letter, in which is contained the 
intelligence: I will show this directly in its place. What is useful for this 
purpose is not the reciting of the service but preaching, in which the Word 
of God is not only pronounced but expounded by the pastor. And who is he, 
however well furnished at all points (tant houppé soit il et ferré), who can 
understand without study the prophecies of Ezechiel, and others, and the 
Psalms? What, then, will the people do with them when they hear them 
except profane them and cast a doubt on them. 

At any rate we who are Catholics must in no wise bring down our sacred 
offices into vernacular languages, but rather, as our Church is universal in 
time and in place, it ought also to celebrate public offices in a language 
which is universal in time and in place, as is Latin in the West, Greek in the 
East; otherwise our priests could not say Mass nor others understand them 
outside their own countries. The unity and the great extension of our 
brethren require that we should say our public prayers in a language which 
shall be common to all peoples. In this way our prayers are universal, by 
means of the number of persons who in each province can understand Latin, 
and it seems to me, in conscience, that this reason alone should suffice, for 
if we consider rightly, our prayers are heard no less in Latin than in French. 
Let us divide the body of a commonwealth into three parts, according to the 
ancient French division, or, according to the new, into four; there are four 
sets of persons: the clergy, the nobility, they of the long robe, and the people 
or third estate. The three first understand Latin or should understand it, if 
they do not rather make it their own language; there remains the lowest 
rank, of which, again, a part understand, and truly as for the rest, if one do 
not speak the jargon of their country, it is only with great difficulty that they 
could understand the simple narrative of the Scripture. That most excellent 
theologian, Robert Bellarmine,222 relates, having heard it from a most 
trustworthy source, that a good dame in England having heard a minister 
read the 25th chapter of Ecclesiasticus (though they only hold it to be an 
ancient book, not a canonical one), because it there speaks of the 
wickedness of women, rose up, saying: What, is this the Word of God? Of 


the devil rather. He quotes from Theodoret?2® an excellent and true word of 
S. Basil the Great. The chief of the Emperor’s kitchen wishing to play the 
sage, began to bring forward certain passages of the Scripture: “It is yours 
[said the Saint] to mind your dishes, not to cook divine dogmata,” as if he 
had said, Occupy yourself with tasting your sauces, not with devouring the 
divine word. 


Chapter X 


OF THE PROFANATION OF THE SCRIPTURES THROUGH 
THE FACILITY THEY PRETEND THERE IS IN 
UNDERSTANDING SCRIPTURE 


The imagination must have great power over Huguenot understandings, 
since it persuades them so absolutely of this grand absurdity, that the 
Scriptures are easy to everybody, and that everybody can understand them. 
It is true that to bring forth vulgar translations with honor it was necessary 
to speak in this manner, but tell me the truth, do you think that the case 
really runs so? Do you find them so easy, do you understand them so well? 
If you think you do, I admire your credulity, which goes not only beyond 
experience, but is contrary to what you see and feel. If it is true that the 
Scripture is so easy to understand, what is the use of so many commentaries 
made by your ministers, what is the object of so many harmonies, what is 
the good of so many schools of theology? There is need of no more, say 
you, than the doctrine of the pure word of God in the Church. But where is 
this word of God? In the Scripture? And Scripture, is it some secret thing? 
No, you say not to the faithful. Why, then, these interpreters and these 
preachers? If you are faithful, you will understand the Scriptures as well as 
they do; send them off to unbelievers and simply keep some deacons to give 
you the morsel of bread and pour out the wine of your supper. If you can 
feed yourselves in the field of the Scripture, what do you want with pastors? 
Some young innocent, some mere child who is able to read, will do just as 
well. But whence comes this continual and irreconcilable discord which 
there is among you, brethren in Luther, over these words, This ismy body, 
and on justification? Certainly S. Peter is not of your thinking, who assures 
us in his second Epistle224 that in the letters of S. Paul there are certain 
points hard to beunderstood, which the unlearned and unstable wrest, as 


also the other Scriptures, to their own perdition. The eunuch who was 
treasurer-general of Ethiopia was certainly faithful222 since he came to 
adore in the Temple of Jerusalem; he was reading Isaias, he quite 
understood the words since he asked of what prophet that which he had read 
was to be understood, yet still he had not the understanding nor the spirit of 
them, as he himself confessed, How can I, unless some one shows me? Not 
only does he not understand, but he confesses that he has not the power 
unless he is taught. And we shall see some washerwoman boast of 
understanding the Scripture as well as S. Bernard did! Do you not know the 
spirit of discord? It is necessary to convince oneself that the Scripture is 
easy in order that everybody may drag it about, some one way, some 
another, that each one may be a master in it, and that it may serve 
everybody’s opinions and fancies. Certainly David held it to be far from 
easy when he said,222 Give meunderstanding, that I may learn thy 
commandments. If they have left you the Epistle of S. Jerome to Paulinus in 
the preface of your bibles, read it, for it treats this point expressly. S. 
Augustine speaks of it in a thousand places but particularly in his 
Confessions. In the 119th Epistle he confesses that there is much more in 
the Scripture of which he is ignorant than there is of what he knows. Origen 
and S. Jerome, the former in his preface on the Canticles, the latter in his on 
Ezechiel, say that it was not permitted to the Jews before the age of 30 to 
read the three first chapters of Genesis, the commencement and the end of 
Ezechiel, or the Canticle of Canticles, on account of the depth of the 
difficulties therein, in which few persons can swim without being 
submerged. And now, everybody talks of them, everybody criticizes them, 
everybody knows all about them. 

And how great the profanation of the Scriptures is in this way nobody 
could sufficiently believe who had not seen it. As for me, I will say what I 
know, and I lie not. I have seen a person in good society who, when one 
objected to an expression of hers the sentence of Our Lord¥42— 
To him that striketh thee on the one cheek offer also theother—immediately 
explained it in this sense: that as to encourage a child who studies well we 
lay our hand lightly with little pats upon his cheek to excite him to do 
better, so Our Lord meant to say, be so grateful to one who may find you 
doing right and who may caress you for it that he may take occasion 


another time to treat you still better and to caress or fondle you on both 
sides. Is not that a fine meaning and a precious? But the reason was even 
better, that to understand this text otherwise would be against nature, and 
that while we must interpret Scripture by Scripture, we find in Scripture that 
Our Lord did not do so when the servant struck him: this is the fruit of your 
translated theology. An honest man, and one who in my opinion would not 
lie, has related to me that he heard a minister of this country, treating of the 
Nativity of Our Lord, assert that he was not born in a crib, and expound the 
text (which is express on the other side) figuratively, saying, Our Lord also 
says that he is the vine, yet for all that he is not one; in the same way, 
although it is said that he is born in a crib, yet born there he is not, but in 
some honorable place which in comparison with his greatness might be 
called a crib. The character of this interpretation leads me still more to 
believe the man who told me, for being simple and unable to read he could 
hardly have made it up. It is a most curious thing to see how this pretended 
enlightenment causes the Holy Scripture to be profaned. Is it not doing what 
God says in Ezechiel:%4! 
Was it not enough for you to feedupon good pastures; but you must also 
tread down with your feet the residue of the pastures? 


Chapter XI 


ON THE PROFANATION OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THE 
VERSIFIED PSALMS USED BY THE PRETENDED 
REFORMERS 


But among all profanations it seems to me that this comes out above the 
rest, that in the temples publicly, and everywhere, in the fields, in the shops, 
they sing the rhymes of Marot as Psalms of David. The mere incompetence 
of the author, who was utterly ignorant; his licentiousness, which he 
testifies by his writings; his most profane life, which had nothing whatever 
of the Christian about it, caused him to be refused the communion of the 
Church. And yet his name and his psalms are, as it were, sacred in your 
churches; they are recited among you as if they were David’s, whereas who 
sees not how the sacred word is violated? The measure and restrictions of 
verse make it impossible that the sacred meaning of the Scripture words 
should be followed; he mixes in his own to make sense, and it becomes 
necessary for this ignorant rhymester to choose one sense in places where 
there might be several. What, is it not an extreme violation and profanation 
to have left to such an empty-headed witling a judgment of such great 
consequence and then in the public prayers to follow as closely this 
buffoon’s selection as one ever did formerly the interpretation of the 
Seventy, who were so particularly assisted by the Holy Spirit? How many 
words and how many sentences has he secreted therein which were never in 
the Scriptures? This is a very different thing from __ ill- 
pronouncing Scibboleth.2“4 At the same time it is well known that there is 
nothing which has so delighted busybodies, and above all women, as this 
authorization to sing in the church and at the meetings. Certainly we forbid 
no one to sing devoutly, modestly and becomingly, but it seems more proper 
that Ecclesiastics and their deputies should sing as a general rule, as was 


done in the Dedication of Solomon’s Temple. O how delightful to get one’s 
voice heard in the Church! But do they not betray you in the songs they 
make you utter? I have not leisure or convenience for going into the matter 
further. When you shout these verses of the eighth Psalm— 
Thou hast made him suchthat no more remains to him except to be God; but 
as to all else thou hast, and so on—how delighted you are to be able to 
chant and sing these French rhymes Marotées.243 It would be much better to 
keep to the Latin than to blaspheme in French. Accept this warning. When 
you sing this verse, whom do you suppose you speak of? You speak of Our 
Lord, unless, to excuse the audacity of Marot and of your church, you also 
erase the Epistle to the Hebrews from the holy Bible: for S. Paul clearly 
there (ii. 6, 7, 8) expounds this verse of Our Lord. And if you speak of Our 
Lord, why do you say he is such that no more now remains for him except 
to be God? Questionless if anything now remains to him to be God he will 
never be it. What say you, poor people, that it “remains” for Jesus Christ to 
be God? See how those men make you swallow the poisoned morsel of 
Arianism, in singing these sorry rhymes. I am no longer astonished that 
Calvin confessed to Valentine Gentilis that the Name of God by excellence 
belongs only to the Father. Behold the splendid eversions of the Scripture 
with which you are well pleased; behold the blasphemies which your 
Church sings in a body and which she makes you repeat so often. 

And as to this fashion of having the Psalms sung indifferently in all 
places and during all occupations, who sees not that it is a contempt of 
religion? Is it not to offend His Divine Majesty to say to him words as 
excellent as those of the Psalms, without any reverence or attention? To say 
prayers after the manner of common talking, is this not a mocking of him to 
whom we speak? When we see at Geneva or elsewhere a shop boy laughing 
during the singing of the Psalms and breaking the thread of a most beautiful 
prayer, to say, What will you buy, sir? Do we not clearly see that he is 
making an accessary of the principal and that it is only for pastime that he 
was singing this divine song, which he at the same time believes to be of 
the Holy Spirit? Is it not good to hear cooks singing the penitential Psalms 
of David, and asking at each verse for the bacon, the capon, the partridge! 
“That voice,” says De Montaigne, “is too divine to have no other use than 
to exercise the lungs and please the ears.”2“4 I allow that all places are good 


to pray in privately, and the same holds good of every occupation which is 
not sin, provided that we pray in spirit, because God sees the interior 
wherein lies the chief and substantial part of prayer. But I consider that he 
who prays in public ought to make exterior demonstration of the reverence 
which the very words he is uttering demand, otherwise he scandalizes his 
neighbor, who is not bound to think there is religion in the interior when he 
sees the contempt in the exterior. I hold, then, that both in singing as divine 
Psalms what is very often an imagination of Marot’s, and in singing them 
irreverently and without respect, they very often sin in that reformed church 
of yours against that word: God is a spirit, and those who adore him must 
adore him in spirit and in truth.2*2 For besides that in these Psalms you very 
often attribute to the Holy Ghost the conceptions of Marot contrary 
to the truth, the mouth also cries in streets and kitchens, O Lord! O 
Lord! when the heart and the spirit are not there but in traffic and gain, as 
Isaias_ says,4® You draw near God with your mouth, and 
with your lips glorify him, but your heart is far from him, and you have fear 
ed him according to the commandmentand doctrines of men. It is quite true 
that this impropriety of praying without devotion occurs very often among 
Catholics, but it is not with the advertence of the Church, and I am not now 
blaming particular members of your party but your body in general, which 
by its versions and liberties bring into profane use what should be treated 
with the greatest reverence.42 In chapter 14 of the 1st of Corinthians, 
the Let women keep silence in the churches seems to be understood of 
hymns (cantiques) as much as of the’ rest: our nuns 
are in oratorio non in ecclesia. 


Chapter XII 


ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS AND CONCLUSION OF THIS 
FIRST ARTICLE 


Now follows what you allege in your defense. S. Paul seems“8 to want to 
have the service performed in a language intelligible to the Corinthians; you 
will see that at the same time he does not wish the service to be diversified 
with all sorts of languages but only that the exhortations and hymns which 
were uttered by means of the gift of tongues should be interpreted, in order 
that the Church where any one might be should know what was 
said: And therefore he that speaketh by a tongue, let him pray that he 
mayinterpret. He intends, then, that the praises which were made at Corinth 
should be made in Greek, for as they were made not now as ordinary 
services, but as the extraordinary hymns of those who had this gift, for the 
gladdening of the people, it was reasonable that they should be made in 
intelligible language, or be at once interpreted. This he seems to show when 
he says lower down, If, therefore, the whole church come together into one 
place, and all speak with tongues, and there come in unlearned persons or 
infidels, will they not say that you are mad? And _ further 
on, If any speak with a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most by three, and 
in course, and let one interpret. But if there be no interpreter, let him hold 
his peace in the church, and speak to himself and to God. Who sees not that 
he is not speaking of the solemn offices in the Church, which were only 
performed by the pastor, but of the hymns which were made through the 
gift of tongues, which he wished to be understood? For in truth if they were 
not, it distracted the assembly, and was of no benefit. Several ancient 
fathers speak of these hymns, and among others Tertullian, who, treating of 
the holiness of the agapes or love feasts of the ancients, says,4? “After the 


washing of hands and the lamps, each one is pressed to sing publicly to God 
as he is able, out of the Holy Scriptures or his own heart.” 

This people glorify me with their lips, but their heart, and so on.222 This 
is meant of those who, singing and praying in any language whatever, speak 
of God mechanically, without reverence and devotion, not of those who 
speak a language unknown to them but known to the Church, and who, 
moreover, have their heart rapt unto God. 

In the Acts of the Apostles they praised God in all tongues. So they 
should do, but in universal and Catholic offices there is need of a universal 
and Catholic language. Except for this, every tongue confesses that Jesus 
Christ is at the right hand of God the Father.224 

In Deuteronomy,2°2 it is said that the commandments of God are not 
secret or sealed up, and does not the Psalmist 
say, The commandment of the Lord is lightsome: thy word is a lamp to my 
feet?2°2 That is all very true, but it means when preached and explained, 
and properly 
understood. How shall they believe without a preacher!2°4 And all that the 
great Prophet David has said is not to be understood of everybody. 

But you object to me; in any case, ought I not to seek the meat of my soul 
and of my salvation? Poor man, who denies it? But if everybody goes to 
pasture like the old ewes, what is the need of shepherds? Seek the pastures, 
but with your pastor. Should we not laugh at the sick man who would find 
his health in Hippocrates without the help of the doctor, or at him who 
would seek out his rights in Justinian without betaking himself to the judge? 
Seek, one would say to him, your health by means of doctors; seek your 
right and gain it, but by the hands of the magistrate. “What man of 
moderately sound mind does not understand that the exposition of the 
Scriptures is to be sought from those who are doctors in them?” says S. 
Augustine.22° But if no one can find his salvation except the one who can 
read the Scriptures, what will become of so many poor ignorant people? 
Surely they find and seek their salvation quite satisfactorily when they learn 
from the mouth of the pastor the substance of what they must believe, hope 
for, love, do and ask of God. Believe that also according to the spirit that is 
true which the Wise Man 
says, Better is the poor man walking in his sim plicity than the rich incrooke 


d ways (Prov. XXVIIi. 6), and 
elsewhere, The simplicity of the just shall guide them (xi. 3), 
and He that walketh sincerely walketh confidently (x. 9), where I do not 
mean to say that we must not take the trouble to understand, but only that 
we must not expect to find our salvation and our pasturage of ourselves, 
without the guidance of those whom God has appointed unto this end, 
according to the same Wise Man: Lean not upon thy prudence, and be not 
wise in thy own conceit (iii. 5, 7). Which they do not practice who think 
that of their own wisdom they know all sorts of mysteries, not observing the 
order which God has established, who has made among us some doctors 
and pastors, not all, and not each one for himself. Indeed, S. Augustine 
found that S. Anthony, an unlearned man, failed not to know the way of 
Paradise, and he with all his doctrine was very far therefrom, at that time 
amid the errors of the Manicheans.2°© 

But I have some testimonies of antiquity, and some signal examples, 
which I would leave you at the end of this article as its conclusion. 

S. Augustine224 “Your charity was to be admonished that confession 
(confessionem) is not always the voice of a sinner, for as soon as this word 
of the Lector sounded, there followed the sound of your striking your 
breast; that is, as soon as you heard that the Lord said: I confess to thee, 
Father, immediately the word I confess sounded, you struck your breasts; 
now to strike the breast, what is it but to signify what lies in the breast, and 
with a visible stroke to chastise an unseen sin? Why did you do this but 
because you heard I confess to thee, Father? You heard I confess, but you 
did not take notice who was confessing. Now therefore take notice.” Do 
you see how the people heard the public reading of the Gospel and did not 
understand it, except this word: I confess to thee, Father, which they 
understood by custom, because it was said just at the beginning of the mass 
as we Say it now. It was, no doubt, because the reading was in Latin, which 
was not their vulgar tongue. 

But he who would see the esteem in which Catholics hold the holy 
Scripture, and the respect they bear it, should regard the great Cardinal 
Borromeo, who never studied in the Holy Scriptures save on his knees, it 
seeming to him that he heard God speaking in them, and that such 
reverence was due to so divine a hearing. Never was a people better 


instructed, considering the malice of the age, than the people of Milan 
under the Cardinal Borromeo, but the instruction of the people does not 
come by force of hurrying over the holy Bible, or often reading the mere 
letter of this divine Scripture, nor by singing snatches of the Psalms as the 
fancy takes one but by using them, by reading, hearing, singing, praying to 
God, with a lively apprehension of the majesty of God to whom we speak, 
whose Word we read, evermore with that Preface of the ancient 
Church: sursum corda. 

That great servant of God, S. Francis, of whose glorious and most holy 
memory the Feast was celebrated yesterday222 throughout the whole world, 
showed us a beautiful example of the attention and reverence with which 
we ought to pray to God. This is what the holy and fervent doctor of the 
Church, S. Bonoventure, tells of it.222 “The holy man was accustomed to 
recite the Canonical Hours not less reverently than devoutly; for although 
he was labouring under an infirmity of the eyes, the stomach, the spleen, 
and the liver, he would not lean against wall or other support while he was 
singing, but recited the hours always standing and bareheaded, not with 
wandering eyes, nor with any shortening of verse or word; if sometimes he 
were on a journey he then made a fixed arrangement of time, not omitting 
this reverent and holy custom on account of pouring rain: for he used to 
say: If the body eat quietly its food which, with itself, is to be food of 
worms, how great should be the peace and tranquillity with which the soul 
should take the food of life?” 


Article IT 


THAT THE CHURCH OF THE PRETENDERS HAS VIOLATED 
THE APOSTOLIC TRADITIONS, THE SECOND RULE OF 
OUR FAITH 


Chapter I 


WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD BY APOSTOLIC TRADITIONS 


Here are the words of the holy Council of Trent,©2 speaking of Christian 
and Evangelical truth: “(The holy Synod), considering that this truth and 
discipline are contained in written books, and in unwritten traditions which, 
being received by the Apostles from the mouth of Christ himself, or from 
the same Apostles at the dictation of the Holy Spirit, and being delivered as 
it were from hand to hand, have come down to us, following the examples 
of the orthodox fathers, receives and honours with an equal affectionate 
piety and reverence, all the books as well of the Old as of the New 
Testament, since the one God is the author of both, and also these traditions, 
as it were orally dictated by Christ or the Holy Ghost, and preserved in the 
Catholic Church by perpetual succession.” This is truly a decree worthy of 
an assembly which could say: It hathseemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to 
us, for there is scarcely a word of it which does not strike home against our 
adversaries, and which does not take their weapons from their grasp. For 


what does it henceforth serve them to 
exclaim, In vain do they serve me, teaching doctrines and commandments 
of men (Matt. XV. 


9); You have made void thecommandment of God for your tradition (ibid. 
6). Not attending to Jewish fables (Tit. A; 
14); Zealous for the traditions of my _ fathers (Gal. i. 
14); Beware lest any man imposeupon you by phi losophy and vain fallacy, 
according to the tradition of men (Col. il. 
8); Redeemed from your vain conversation of the tradition of your fathers (1 
Pet. i. 18)? All this is not to the purpose, since the Council clearly protests 
that the traditions it receives are neither traditions nor commandments of 
men but those “which, being received by the Apostle from the mouth of 
Christ himself, or from the same Apostles, at the dictation of the Holy 


Spirit, and being delivered as it were from hand to hand, have come down 
to us.” They are then the word of God, and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
not of men, and here you will see almost all your ministers stick, making 
mighty harangues to show that human tradition is not to be put in 
comparison with the Scriptures. But of what use is all this save to beguile 
the poor hearers? For we never said it was. 

In a similar way they bring against us what S. Paul said to his good 
Timothy:2©4 All Scripture divinely inspired is profitable to teach, to reprove, 
to correct, to instruct in justice, that the man of God may be perfect, 
furnished unto every good work. Who are they angry with? This is to force 
a quarrel.2°2 Who denies the most excellent profitableness of the Scriptures, 
except the Huguenots who take away as good for nothing some of its finest 
pieces? The Scriptures are indeed most useful, and it is no little favor which 
God has done us to preserve them for us through so many persecutions, but 
the utility of Scripture does not make holy traditions useless, any more than 
the use of one eye, of one leg, of one ear, of one hand, makes the other 
useless. The Council says, it “receives and honours with an equal 
affectionate piety and reverence all the books as well of the Old as of the 
New Testament, and also these Traditions.” It would be a fine way of 
reasoning—faith profits, therefore works are good for _ nothing! 
Similarly,Many other things also did Jesus, which are not written in this 
book. But these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God, and that believing you may have life in his name (John xx. 30, 31). 
Therefore, there is nothing to believe except this! Excellent consequence! 
We well know that whatever is written is written for ouredification (Rom. 
XV. 4), but Shall this hinder the Apostles from 
preaching? These things are written that you may believe that Jesus is the S 
on of God, but that is not enough, 
for how shall they believe without a preacher (ibid. x. 14)? The Scriptures 
are given for our salvation, but not the Scriptures alone; traditions also have 
their place. Birds have a right wing to fly with; is the left wing therefore of 
no use? The one does not move without the other. I leave on one side the 
exact answers, for S. John is speaking only of the miracles which he had to 
record, of which he considers he has given enough to prove the divinity of 
the Son of God. 


When they adduce these 
words, You shall not add to the word that I speak to you, neither shall you 
take away from it (Deut. iv. 
2); But though we or an angel fromheaven preach a gospel to you beside tha 
t which we have preached to you, let him be anathema (Gal. i. 8), they say 
nothing against the Council, which expressly declares that this Gospel 
teaching consists not only in the Scriptures, but also in traditions; the 
Scripture then is the Gospel, but it is not the whole Gospel, for traditions 
form the other part. He then who shall teach against what the Apostles have 
taught, let him be accursed, but the Apostles have taught by writing and by 
tradition, and the whole is the Gospel. 

And if you closely consider how the Council compares traditions with the 
Scriptures you will see that it does not receive a tradition contrary to 
Scripture, for it receives tradition and Scripture with equal honor, because 
both the one and the other are most sweet and pure streams, which spring 
from one same mouth of Our Lord, as from a living fountain of wisdom, 
and therefore cannot be contrary, but are of the same taste and quality, and 
uniting together happily water this tree of Christianity which shall give its 
fruit in due season. 

We call then Apostolic tradition the doctrine, whether it regard faith or 
morals, which Our Lord has taught with his own mouth or by the mouth of 
the Apostles, which without having been written in the Canonical books 
have been preserved till our time, passing from hand to hand by continual 
succession of the Church. In a word, it is the Word of the living God, 
witnessed not on paper but on the heart.2°2 And there is not merely tradition 
of ceremonies and of a certain exterior order which is arbitrary and of mere 
propriety, but as the holy Council says, of doctrine, which belongs to faith 
itself and to morals; though as regards traditions of morals there are some 
which lay us under a most strict obligation and others which are only 
proposed to us by way of counsel and becomingness, and the 
nonobservance of these latter does not make us guilty, provided that they 
are approved and esteemed as holy, and are not despised. 


Chapter IT 


THAT THERE ARE APOSTOLIC TRADITIONS IN THE 
CHURCH 


We confess that the Holy Scripture is a most excellent and profitable 
doctrine. It is written in order that we may believe; everything that is 
contrary to it is falsehood and impiety, but to establish these truths it is not 
necessary to reject this which is also a truth, that traditions are most 
profitable, given in order that we may believe; everything that is contrary to 
them is impiety and falsehood. For to establish one truth we are never to 
destroy another. The Scripture is useful to teach; learn then from the 
Scripture itself that we must receive with honor and faith holy traditions. If 
we are to add nothing to what Our Lord has commanded, where has he 
commanded that we should condemn Apostolic traditions? Why do you add 
this to his words? Where has Our Lord ever taught it? Indeed so far is he 
from having ever commanded the contempt of Apostolic traditions that he 
never despised any tradition of the least Prophet in the world. Run through 
all the Gospel, and you will see nothing censured there except traditions 
which are human and contrary to the Scripture. But if neither Our Lord has 
written it nor his Apostles, why would you evangelize unto us these things? 
On the contrary, it is forbidden to take anything away from the Scripture; 
why then would you take away the traditions which are so expressly 
authorized therein? 

Is it not the Holy Scripture of S. Paul which says, Therefore, brethren, 
hold fast the Traditions which you have received, whether by word or by 
our epistle? (2 Thess. ii. 14). “Hence it is evident that the Apostles did not 
deliver everything by Epistle, but many things also without letters. They 
are, however, worthy of the same faith, these as much as those” are the 
words of S. Chrysostom in his commentary on this place. 


This S. John likewise confirms, Having more things to write to you, I 
would not by paper and ink, for I hope that I shall be with you and speak 
face to face (Epp. 2, 3). They were things worthy of being written, yet he 
has not done it, but has said them, and instead of Scripture has made 
tradition. 

Hold the form of sound words, which thou hast heard from me... Keep 
the good deposited, said S. Paul to his Timothy (2 Ep. i. 14). Was not this 
recommending to him the unwritten Apostolic word? And that is tradition. 
And lower 
down, And the things which thou hast heard from me before many witnesse 
s, the same commend to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others 
also (ii. 2). What is there more clear for tradition? Behold the method; the 
Apostle speaks, the witnesses relate, S. Timothy is to teach it to others, and 
these to others yet. Do we not see here a holy substitution and spiritual 
trusteeship? 

Does not the same Apostle praise the Corinthians for the observances of 
tradition? If this were written in the 2nd of Corinthians, one might say that 
by his ordinances he understands those of the 1st of Corinthians, though the 
sense of the passage would be forced (but to him who does not want to 
move every shadow is an excuse), but this is written in the 1st of 
Corinthians (xi. 2). He speaks not of any gospel, for he would not call it my 
ordinances. What was it then but an unwritten Apostolic doctrine? This we 
call tradition. And when he_ says to them at _ the 
end, The rest I will set in order when I come, he lets us see that he had 
taught them many very important things, and yet we have no writing about 
them elsewhere. Will what he said, then, be lost to the Church? Certainly 
not, but it has come down by tradition. Otherwise the Apostle would not 
have delivered it to posterity and would have written it. 

And Our Lord says, Many things I have to say to you, but you cannot 
bear them now (John xvi. 12). I ask you, when did he say these things 
which he had to say? Certainly it was either after his Resurrection, during 
the 40 days he was with them, or by the coming of the Holy Spirit. But 
what do we know of what he comprehended’ under the 
word, I have many things, &c., if all is written? It is said indeed that he was 
40 days with them teaching them of the Kingdom of God, but we have 
neither all his apparitions nor what he told them therein. 


Article ITT 


THE CHURCH: THIRD RULE OF FAITH. HOW THE 
MINISTERS HAVE VIOLATED THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
CHURCH, THE THIRD RULE OF OUR FAITH 


Chapter I 


THAT WE NEED SOME OTHER RULE BESIDES THE WORD 
OF GOD 


Once when Absalom2“4 wished to form a faction against his good father, he 
sat in the way near the gate, and said to all who went 
by, There is no man appointed by the king tohear thee .. . O that they would 
make me judge over the land, that all that have business might come to me, 
and I might do them justice. Thus did he undermine the loyalty of the 
Israelites. But how many Absaloms have there been in our age, who, to 
seduce and distract the people from obedience to the Church and to lead 
Christians into revolt, have cried up and down the ways of Germany and of 
France, There is no one appointed by the Lord to hear and resolve 
differences concerning faith and religion; the Church has no power in this 
matter! If you consider well, Christians, you will see that whoever holds 
this language wishes to be judge himself, though he does not openly say so, 
more cunning than Absalom. I have seen one of the most recent books of 
Theodore Beza, entitled, Of the true, essential and visible marks of the true 
Catholic Church, he seems to me to aim at making himself, with his 
colleagues, judge of all the differences which are between us; he says that 
the conclusion of all his argument is that “the true Christ is the only true 
and perpetual mark of the Catholic Church,”—understanding by true Christ, 
he says, Christ as he has most perfectly declared himself from the 
beginning, whether in the Prophetic or Apostolic writings, in what belongs 
to our salvation. Further on he says, “This was what I had to say on the true, 
sole, and essential mark of the true Church, which is the written Word, 
prophetic and Apostolic, well and rightly ministered.” Higher up he had 
admitted that there were great difficulties in the Holy Scriptures, but not in 
things which touch faith. In the margin he places this warning, which he has 


put almost everywhere in the text: “The interpretation of Scripture must not 
be drawn elsewhere than from the Scripture itself, by comparing passages 
one with another, and adapting them to the analogy of the faith.” And in 
the Epistle to theKing of France, “We ask that the appeal be made to the 
holy canonical Scriptures, and that, if there be any doubt as to the 
interpretation of them, the correspondence and relation which should exist 
among these passages of Scripture and the articles of faith, be the judge.” 
He there receives the fathers as of authority just as far as they should find 
their foundation in the Scriptures. He continues, “As to the point of doctrine 
we cannot appeal to any irreproachable judge save the Lord himself, who 
has declared all his counsel concerning our salvation by the Apostles and 
the Prophets.” He says again that “his party are not such as would disavow 
a single Council worthy of the name, general or particular, ancient or later, 
(take note)—provided,” says he, “that the touchstone, which is the word of 
God, be used to try it.” That, in one word, is what all these reformers want 
—to take Scripture as judge. And to this we answer Amen, but we say that 
our difference is not there; it is here, that in the disagreements we shall have 
over the interpretation, and which will occur at every two words, we shall 
need a judge. They answer that we must decide the interpretation of 
Scripture by collating passage with passage and the whole with the Symbol 
of faith. Amen, Amen, we say, but we do not ask how we ought to interpret 
the Scripture, but—who shall be the judge? For after having compared 
passages with passages, and the whole with the Symbol of the Faith, we 
find by this passage: Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church, andthe gates of hell shall not prevail against it, and I will give to 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven (Matt, xvi), that S. Peter has been 
chief minister and supreme steward in the Church of God: you say, on your 
side that this passage: The kings of the nations lord it over them . . . but you 
not so (Luke xxii), or this other (for they are all so weak that I know not 
what may be your main authority): No one can lay another foundation, and 
so on (1 Cor. iii. 11), compared with the other passages and the analogy of 
the Faith makes you detest a chief minister. The two of us follow one same 
way in our enquiry concerning the truth in this question—namely, whether 
there is in the Church a Vicar General of Our Lord—and yet I have arrived 
at the affirmative, and you, you have ended in the negative; who now shall 


judge of our difference? Here lies the essential point as between you and 
me. 

I quite admit, be it said in passing, that he who shall enquire of Theodore 
Beza will say that you have reasoned better than I, but on what does he rely 
for this judgment except on what seems good to himself, according to the 
prejudgment he has formed of the matter long ago? And he may say what 
he likes, for who has made him judge between you and me? 

Recognize, Christians, the spirit of division: your people send you to the 
Scriptures; we are there before you came into the world, and what we 
believe, we find there clear and plain. But, it must be properly understood, 
adapting passage to passage, the whole to the Creed; we are at this now 
fifteen hundred years and more. You are mistaken, answers Luther. Who 
told you so? Scripture. What Scripture? Such and such, collated so, and 
fitted to the Creed. On the contrary, say I, it is you, Luther, who are 
mistaken: the Scripture tells me so, in such and such a passage, nicely 
joined and adjusted to such and such a Scripture, and to the articles of the 
Faith. I am not in doubt as to whether we must give belief to the holy Word; 
who knows not that it is in the supreme degree of certitude? What exercises 
me is the understanding of this Scripture—the consequences and 
conclusions drawn from it, which being different beyond number and very 
often contradictory on the same point, so that each one chooses his own, 
one here the other there—who shall make me see truth through so many 
vanities? Who shall give me to see this Scripture in its native color? For the 
neck of this dove changes its appearance as often as those who look upon it 
change position and distance. The Scripture is a most holy and infallible 
touchstone; every proposition, which stands this test2®21 accept as most 
faithful and sound. But what am I to do, when I have in my hands this 
proposition: the natural body of Our Lord is really, substantially and 
actually in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. I have it touched at every angle 
and on every side, by the express and purest word of God, and by the 
Apostles’ Creed. There is no place when I do not rub it a hundred times, if 
you like. And the more I examine it the finer gold and purer metal do I 
recognise it to be made of. You say that having done the same you find base 
metal in it. What do you want me to do? All these masters have handled it 
already, and all have come to the same decision as I, and with such 


assurance, that in general assemblies of the craft, they have turned out all 
who said differently. Good heavens, who shall resolve our doubts? We must 
not speak again of the touchstone or it will be 
said, The wicked walk round about (in circuitu) (Ps. xi. 9). We must have 
some one to take it up, and to test the piece himself; then he must give 
judgment, and we must submit, both of us, and argue no more. Otherwise 
each one will believe what he likes. Let us take care lest with regard to 
these words we be drawing the Scripture after our notions, instead of 
following it. If the salt hath lost its savour, with what shall it be 
salted (Matt. v. 13)? If the Scripture be the subject of our disagreement, 
who shall decide? 

Ah, whoever says that Our Lord has placed us in the bark of his Church, 
at the mercy of the winds and of the tide, instead of giving us a skilful pilot 
perfectly at home, by nautical art, with chart and compass, such a one says 
that he wishes our destruction. Let him have placed therein the most 
excellent compass and the most correct chart in the world, what use are 
these if no one knows how to gain from them some infallible rule for 
directing the ship? Of what use is the best of rudders if there is no 
steersman to move it as the ship’s course requires? But if every one is 
allowed to turn it in the direction he thinks good, who sees not that we are 
lost? 

It is not the Scripture which requires a foreign light or rule, as Beza 
thinks we believe; it is our glosses, our conclusions, understandings, 
interpretations, conjectures, additions and other such workings of man’s 
brain, which, being unable to be quiet, is ever busied about new inventions. 
Certainly we do not want a judge to decide between us and God, as he 
seems to infer in his Letter. It is between a man such as Calvin, Luther, 
Beza and another such as Eckius, Fisher, More, for we do not ask whether 
God understands the Scripture better than we do, but whether Calvin 
understands it better than S. Augustine or S. Cyprian. S. Hilary says 
excellently,2©© “Heresy is in the understanding, not in the Scripture, and the 
fault is in the meaning, not in the words” and S. Augustine,2©2 “Heresies 
arise simply from this, that good Scriptures are ill understood, and what is 
ill understood in them is also rashly and presumptuously given forth.” It is a 
true Michol’s game; it is to cover a statue, made expressly, with the clothes 


of David (1 Kings xix) He who looks at it thinks he has seen David, but he 
is deceived, David is not there. Heresy covers up, in the bed of its brain, the 
statue of its own opinion in the clothes of Holy Scripture. He who sees this 
doctrine thinks he has seen the Holy Word of God, but he is mistaken; it is 
not there. The words are there, but not the meaning. “The Scriptures,” says 
S. Jerome,28 “consist not in the reading but in the understanding,” that is, 
faith is not in the knowing the words but the sense. And it is here that I 
think I have thoroughly proved that we have need of another rule for our 
faith, besides the rule of Holy Scripture. “If the world last long (said Luther 
once by good hap2£2) it will be again necessary, on account of the different 
interpretations of Scripture which now exist, that to preserve the unity of 
the Faith we should receive the Councils and decrees and fly to them for 
refuge.” He acknowledges that formerly they were received, and that 
afterward they will have to be. 

I have dwelt on this at length, but when it is well understood, we have no 
small means of determining a most holy deliberation. 

I say as much of traditions, for if each one will bring forward traditions, 
and we have no judge on earth to make in the last resort the difference 
between those which are to be received and those which are not, where, I 
pray you, shall we be? We have clear examples. Calvin finds that the 
apocalypse is to be received, Luther denies it; the same with the Epistle of 
S. James. Who shall reform these opinions of the reformers? Either the one 
or the other is ill formed, who shall put it right? Here is a second necessity 
which we have of another rule besides the Word of God. 

There is, however, a very great difference between the first rules and this 
one. For the first rule, which is the Word of God, is a rule infallible in itself, 
and most sufficient to regulate all the understandings in the world. The 
second is not properly a rule of itself, but only in so far as it applies the first 
and proposes to us the right doctrine contained in the Holy Word. In the 
same way the laws are said to be a rule in civil causes. The judge is not so 
of himself, since his judging is conditioned by the ruling of the law; yet he 
is, and may well be called, a rule, because the application of the laws being 
subject to variety, when he has once made it we must conform to it. 

The Holy Word then is the first law of our faith; there remains the 
application of this rule, which being able to receive as many forms as there 


are brains in the world, in spite of all the analogies of the Faith, there is 
need further of a second rule to regulate this application. There must be 
doctrine and there must be some one to propose it. The doctrine is in the 
Holy Word, but who shall propose it? The way in which one deduces an 
article of faith is this: the Word of God is infallible, the Word of God 
declares that Baptism is necessary for salvation, therefore, Baptism is 
necessary for salvation. The first proposition cannot be gainsayed, we are at 
variance with Calvin about the second—who shall reconcile us? Who shall 
resolve our doubt? If he who has authority to propose can err in his 
proposition all has to be done over again. There must therefore be some 
infallible authority in whose propounding we are obliged to acquiesce. The 
Word of God cannot err, He who proposes it cannot err, thus shall all be 
perfectly assured. 


Chapter IT 


THAT THE CHURCH IS AN INFALLIBLE GUIDE FOR OUR 
FAITH. THAT THE TRUE CHURCH IS VISIBLE. DEFINITION 
OF THE CHURCH 


Now is it not reasonable that no private individual should attribute to 
himself this infallible judgment on the interpretation or explanation of the 
Holy Word? Otherwise, where should we be? Who would be willing to 
submit to the yoke of a private individual? Why of one rather than of 
another? Let him talk as much as he will of analogy, of enthusiasm, of the 
Lord, of the Spirit—all this shall never so bind my understanding as that, if 
I must sail at hazard, I will not jump into the vessel of my own judgment, 
rather than that of another, let him talk Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Tartar, 
Moorish and whatever you like. If we are to run the risk of erring, who 
would not choose to run it rather by following his own fancy, than by 
slavishly following that of Calvin or Luther? Everybody shall give liberty to 
his wits to run promiscuously about among opinions the most diverse 
possible, and indeed, he will perhaps light on truth as soon as another will. 
But it is impious to believe that Our Lord has not left us some supreme 
judge on earth to whom we can address ourselves in our difficulties and 
who is so infallible in his judgments that we cannot err. 

I maintain that this judge is no other than the Church Catholic, which can 
in no way err in the interpretations and conclusions she makes with regard 
to the Holy Scripture, nor in the decisions she gives concerning the 
difficulties which are found therein. For who has ever heard this doubted 
of? 

All that our adversaries can say is that this infallibility is only true of the 
invisible Church.22 But they arrive at this their opinion of the invisibility 
of the Church by two roads, for some say it is invisible because it consists 


only of persons elect and predestinate; the others attribute this invisibility to 
the rareness and scattering of the believers and faithful. Of these the first 
consider the Church to be invisible at all times, the others say that this 
invisibility has lasted about 1,000 years, more or less; that is, from S. 
Gregory to Luther, during which time the papal authority was peaceably 
established among Christians: for they say that during this time there were 
some true Christians in secret, who did not manifest their intentions and 
were Satisfied with thus serving God in concealment. This theology is 
imagination and guesswork, so that others have preferred to say that during 
those 1,000 years the Church was neither visible nor invisible, but 
altogether effaced and suffocated by impiety and idolatry. Permit me, I 
beseech you, to say the truth freely; all these words are the incoherencies of 
fever, they are but dreams had while awake, and not worth the dream 
Nabuchodonosor had while asleep. And they are entirely contrary to it if we 
believe Daniel’s interpretation,2 for Nabuchodonosor saw a stone cut out 
of a mountain without hands, which went rolling till it overthrew the great 
Statue, and so increased that having become a mountain it filled the whole 
earth; this Daniel understood of the Kingdom of Our Lord, which shall last 
for ever. If it be as a mountain, and a mountain so large as to fill the whole 
earth, how shall it be invisible or secret? And if it last forever, how shall it 
have failed 1,000 years? And it is certainly of the Kingdom of the Church 
militant that this passage is to be understood, for that of the triumphant will 
fill heaven, not earth only, and will not arise during the time of the other 
Kingdoms, as Daniel’s interpretation says, but after the consummation of 
the world. Add to this that to be cut from the mountain without hands, 
belongs to the temporal generation of Our Lord, according to which he has 
been conceived in the womb of the Virgin, and engendered of her own 
substance without work of man, by the sole benediction of the Holy Ghost. 
Either then Daniel has badly prophesied, or the adversaries of the Catholic 
Church have done so when they have said the Church was invisible, hidden 
and destroyed. In God’s name have patience; we will go in order and 
briefly, while showing the vanity of those opinions. But we must, before all 
things, say what the Church is. 

Church comes from the Greek word meaning to call. Church then 
signifies an assembly, or company of persons called. Synagogue means a 


flock, to speak properly. The assembly of the Jews was called Synagogue, 
that of Christians is called Church, because the Jews were as a flock of 
animals, assembled and herded by fear; Christians are brought together by 
the Word of God, called together in the union of charity, by the preaching of 
the Apostles and their successors. Wherefore S. Augustine has said?” that 
the Church is named from convocation, the synagogue from flock, because 
to be convoked belongs more to men, to be driven together refers rather to 
cattle. Now it is with good reason that we call the Christian people the 
Church, or convocation, because the first benefit God does to a man whom 
he is about to receive into grace is to call him to the 
Church. Those whom he predestinated them he also called, said S. Paul to 
the Romans (viii. 30)—that is the first effect of his predestination—and to 
the Colossians (iii. 15),Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, 
wherein also you are called in one body. To be called in one body is to be 
called in the Church, and in those comparisons which Our Lord makes, in 
S. Matthew (xx, xxii), of the vineyard and the banquet to the Church, the 
workmen in the vineyard and the guests at the banquet, he names the called 
and invited ones: Many, says he, are called, but few are chosen. The 
Athenians called the assemblage of the citizens the Church, an assemblage 
of strangers was called by another name—AtaxkAnoic. Whence the word 
Church belongs properly to Christians, who 
are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens of the saints and 
domestics of God(Eph. ii. 19). You see whence is taken the word Church, 
and here is its definition:22 The Church is a holy university or general 
company of men united and collected together in the profession of one 
same Christian faith, in the participation of the same Sacraments and 
sacrifice, and in obedience to one same vicar and lieutenant-general on 
earth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and successor of S. Peter under the charge 
of lawful bishops. 


Chapter III 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS ONE. MARK THE FIRST. IT IS 
UNDER ONE VISIBLE HEAD; THAT OF THE PROTESTANTS 
IS NOT 


I will not dwell long on this point. You know that all we Catholics 
acknowledge the Pope as Vicar of Our Lord. The universal Church 
acknowledged him lately at Trent, when she addressed herself to him for 
confirmation of what she had resolved, and when she received his deputies 
as the ordinary and legitimate presiding body of the Council. I should lose 
time also [to prove that] you have no visible head; you admit it. You have a 
supreme consistory, like those of Berne, Geneva, Zurich and the rest, which 
depend on no other. You are so far from consenting to recognize a universal 
head, that you have not even a provincial head. Your ministers are one as 
good as another, and have no prerogative in the Consistory, yea, are inferior 
in knowledge and in vote to the president who is no minister. As for your 
bishops or superintendents, you are not satisfied with lowering them to the 
rank of ministers, but have made them inferior, so as to leave nothing in its 
proper place. 

The English hold their queen as head of their church, contrary to the pure 
Word of God. Not that they are mad enough, so far as I know, to consider 
her head of the Catholic Church, but only of those unhappy countries. 

In short, there is no one head over all others in spiritual things, either 
among you or among the rest of those who make profession of opposing the 
Pope. 

How many times and in how many places is the Church, as well militant 
as triumphant, both in Old and New Testament, called house and family! It 
would seem to me lost time to search this out, since it is so common in the 
Scriptures that he who has read them will never question it, and he who has 


not read them will find, as soon as he reads them, this form of speech in a 
manner everywhere. It is of the Church that S. Paul says to his dear 
Timothy (1 iil. 
15): That thou mayest know how thou oughtest tobehave thyself in the hous 
e of God, which is the Church, . . . the pillar and ground of the truth. It is of 
her that David says, Blessed are they who dwell in thy house, O Lord (Ps. 
Ixxxlil. 5). It is of her that the angel 
said: He shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever (Luke i. 32). It is of her 
that Our Lord said, In my Father’s house there are many mansions (John 
xiv. 2). The kingdom of heaven is like to a master of a family, in Matthew, 
chapter 20, and in a hundred thousand other places. 

Now the Church being a house and a family, the Master thereof can 
doubtless be but one, Jesus Christ, and so is it called house of God. But this 
Master and householder ascending to the right hand of God, having left 
many servants in his house, would leave one of them who should be 
servant-in-chief, and to whom the others should be responsible; wherefore 
Christ said, Who (thinkest thou) is a faithful and wise servant, whom his 
lord hath set over his family (Matt. xxiv. 45). In truth, if there were not a 
foreman in a shop, think how the business would be done—or if there were 
not a king in a kingdom, a captain in a ship, a father in a family—in fact it 
would no longer be a family. But hear Our Lord in S. Matthew 
(xii): Every city or house divided against itself shall not stand. Never can a 
province be well governed by itself, above all if it be large. I ask you, 
gentlemen so wise, who will have no head in the Church, can you give me 
an example of any government of importance in which all the particular 
governments are not reduced to one? We may pass over the Macedonians, 
Babylonians, Jews, Medes, Persians, Arabians, Syrians, French, Spaniards, 
English and a vast number of eminent states, in regard to which the matter 
is evident, but let us come to republics. Tell me, where have you ever seen 
any great province which has governed itself? Nowhere. The chief part of 
the world was at one time in the Roman Republic, but a single Rome 
governed; a single Athens, Carthage and so of the other ancient republics; a 
single Venice, a single Genoa, a single Lucerne, Fribourg and the rest. You 
will never find that the single parts of some notable and great province have 
set to work to govern themselves. But it was, is and will be necessary that 
one man alone, or one single body of men residing in one place, or one 


single town, or some small portion of a province, has governed the province 
if the rest of the province were large. You, gentlemen, who delight in 
history, I am assured of your suffrages; you will not let me be contradicted. 
But supposing (which is most false) that some particular province was self- 
governed, how can this be said of the Christian Church, which is so 
universal that it comprehends all the world? How could it be one if it 
governed itself? And if not, there would be need to have a Council of all the 
bishoprics always standing—and who would convoke it? It would be 
necessary for all the bishops to be absent; and how could that be? And if all 
the bishops were equal, who would call them together? And how great a 
difficulty would it be, if there were some doubt in a matter of faith, to 
assemble a Council! It cannot then possibly be that the whole Church and 
each part thereof should govern itself, without dependence of one part on 
the other. 

Now, since I have sufficiently proved that one part should depend on 
another, I ask which part it is on which the dependence should be, whether a 
province, or a city, or an assembly, or a single person? If a province, where 
is it? It is not England, for when it was Catholic [it did not claim this right]. 
Where is it? And why this one rather than that? Besides no province has 
ever claimed this privilege. If it be a city, it must be one of the Patriarchal 
ones: now of the Patriarchal cities there are but five, Rome, Antioch, 
Alexandria, Constantinople and Jerusalem. Which of the five? All are 
pagan except Rome. If then it must be a city, it is Rome; if an assembly, it is 
that at Rome. But no, it is not a province, not a town, not a simple and 
perpetual assembly; it is a single man, established head over all the 
Church: A faithful and prudent servant whom the Lord hathappointed. Let 
us conclude then that Our Lord, when leaving this world, in order to leave 
all his Church united, left one single governor and lieutenant-general, to 
whom we are to have recourse in all our necessities. 

Which being so, I say to you that this servant general, this dispenser and 
governor, this chief steward of the house of Our Lord is S. Peter, who on 
this account can truly say, O Lord, for I am thy servant (Ps. cxv. 16), and 
not only servant but doubly so: I am_ thy _— servant, 
because they who rule well are worthy of double honour (1 Tim. v. 17). And 
not only thy servant, but also son of thy hand maid. When there is some 
servant of the family kin he is trusted the more, and the keys of the house 


are willingly entrusted to him. It is therefore not without cause that I 
introduce S. Peter saying, O Lord, for I am thy servant, and so on. For he is 
a good and faithful servant, to whom, as to a servant of the same kin, the 
Master has given the 
keys: To thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

S. Luke shows us clearly that S. Peter is this servant, for after having 
related that Our Lord had said by way of warning to his disciples (Luke 
xii), Blessed are thoseservants whom the Lord when he cometh shall find w 
atching: Amen I say to you, that he will gird himself, and make them sit 
down to meat, and passing will minister to them. S. Peter alone asked Our 
Lord, Dost thou speak this parable to us, or likewise to all? Our Lord 
answering S. Peter does not say, Who (thinkest thou) are the faithful 
servants? as he had said, Blessed are _ those _ servants, 
but, Who (thinkest thou) is the faithful and wise steward whom his Lord set 
teth over his family to give them their measure of wheatin due season? And 
in fact Theophylact here says that S. Peter asked this question as having the 
supreme charge of the Church, and S. Ambrose in the seventh book on S. 
Luke, says that the first words, blessed, and so on refer to all, but the 
second, who, thinkest thou, refer to the bishops, and much more properly to 
the supreme bishop. Our Lord, then, answers S. Peter as meaning to say: 
what I have said in general applies to all, but to thee particularly: for whom 
dost thou think to be the prudent and faithful servant? 

And truly, if we sift this parable a little, who can be the servant who is to 
distribute the bread except S. Peter, to whom the charge of feeding the 
others has been given:feed my sheep? When the master of the house goes 
out he gives the keys to the chief steward and procurator, and is it not to S. 
Peter that Our Lord 
said, I will give to thee thekeys of the kingdom of heaven? Everything has 
reference to the governor, and the rest of the officers depend on him for 
their authority, as all the building does upon the foundation; thus S. Peter is 
called the stone on which the Church is founded: Thou art Cephas, and 
upon this rock, and so on. Now Cephas means a stone in Syriac as well as 
in Hebrew, but the Latin translator has said Petrus, because in Greek there 
is m€tpoc, which also means stone, like petra. And Our Lord in S. 
Matthew, chapter vii, says that the wise man builds and founds his house on 


the rock, supra petram.24 Whereof the devil, the father of lies, the ape of 
Our Lord, has wished to make a sort of imitation, founding his miserable 
heresy principally in a diocese of S. Peter,2“ and in a Rochelle.24 

Further, Our Lord requires that this servant should be prudent and 
faithful. And St. Peter truly has these two qualities, for how could prudence 
be wanting to him, since neither flesh nor blood directs him but the 
heavenly Father? And how could fidelity fail him, since Our Lord 
said, I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not (Luke xxii. 32)? And he, 
we must believe, was heard for his reverence (Heb. v. 7). And that he was 
heard he gives an excellent testimony when he 
adds, And thou being converted, confirm thy brethren. As if he would say, I 
have prayed for thee, and therefore be the confirmer of the others, because 
for the others I have only prayed that they may have a secure refuge in thee. 
Let us then conclude that as Our Lord was one day to quit his Church as 
regards his corporal and visible being, he left a visible lieutenant and vicar 
general, namely S. Peter, who could therefore rightly say, O Lord, for I am 
thy servant. 

You will say to me, Our Lord is not dead, and moreover is always with 
his Church, why then do you give him a vicar? I answer you that not being 
dead he has no successor but only a vicar and moreover that he truly assists 
his Church in all things and everywhere by his invisible favor, but, in order 
not to make a visible body without a visible head, he has willed further to 
assist it in the person of a visible lieutenant, by means of whom, besides 
invisible favors, he perpetually administers his Church, and in a manner 
suitable to the sweetness of his providence. You will tell me, again, that 
there is no other foundation than Our Lord _ in _ the 
Church: No one can lay another foundationthan that which is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus (1 Cor. iii. 11). I grant you that as well the Church militant as 
the triumphant is supported and founded on Our Lord, as on the principal 
foundation, but Isaias has foretold to us that in the Church there were to be 
two foundations. In chapter 
xxviii, Behold I will lay a stone in the foundations of Sion, a tried stone, 
a comer stone, a precious stone, founded in the foundation. I know how a 
great personage explains it, but it seems to me that that passage of Isaias 
ought certainly to be interpreted without going outside chapter xvi of St. 


Matthew, in the Gospel of to-day.2“ There then Isaias, complaining of the 
Jews and of their prophets, in the person of Our Lord, because they would 
not believe: Command, com mand again; expect, expect again, and what 
follows, adds, Therefore thus saith the Lord. And hence it was the Lord 
who said, Behold I will lay a stone in the foundations of Sion. He 
says in the founda tions, because although the other Apostles were 
foundations of the Church (And thewall of the city, says the Apocalypse 
[Xxi. 14], had twelve foundations, and in them 
the twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb, and 
elsewhere, Built upon thefoundation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone (Eph. ii. 20), and the Psalmist 
(Ixxxvi), The foundations thereof are in the holymountains). Yet, among all, 
there is one who by excellence and in the highest sense is called stone and 
foundation, and it is he to whom Our Lord said, Thou art Cephas, that is, 
stone, tried stone. Listen to St. Matthew; he declares that Our Lord will lay 
a tried stone. What trying would you’ have other than 
this: whom do men say that the Son ofman is? A hard question, which St. 
Peter, explaining the secret and difficult mystery of the communication of 
idioms, answers so much to the point that more could not be and gives 
proof that he is truly a stone, saying, Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God. Isaias continues and says a precious stone; hear the esteem in which 
Our Lord holds St. Peter: Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, corner stone. 
Our Lord does not say that he will build only a wall of the Church, but the 
whole, My Church; he is then a cornerstone,founded in the foundation, he 
shall be a foundation, but not first, for there will be another foundation— 
Christ himself being the chief cornerstone. See how Isaias explains St. 
Matthew, and St. Matthew Isaias. 

I should never end if I would say all that comes to my mind when I have 
this subject before me. Now let us see the conclusion of it all. The true 
Church ought to have a visible head in its government and administration; 
yours has none, therefore, it is not the true Church. On the other hand, there 
is in the world one true Church and lawful, which has a visible head, no one 
has [but ours], therefore ours is the true Church. Let us pass on. 


Chapter IV 


UNITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) OF THE UNITY OF 
THE CHURCH IN DOCTRINE AND BELIEF. THE TRUE 
CHURCH MUST BE ONE IN ITS DOCTRINE. THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IS UNITED IN BELIEF, THE SO- 
CALLED REFORMED CHURCH IS NOT 


Is Jesus Christ divided? No, surely, for he is the God of peace, not of 
dissension, as S. Paul taught throughout the Church. It cannot then be that 
the true Church should be in dissension or division of belief and opinion, 
for God would no longer be its author or spouse, and like a kingdom 
divided against itself, it would be brought to desolation. As soon as God 
takes a people to himself, as he has done the Church, he gives it unity of 
heart and of path: the Church is but one body, of which all the faithful are 
members, compacted and united together by all its joints; there is but one 
spirit animating this body: God is in his holy place, who maketh men of one 
manner to dwell in a house (Ps. Ixvii. 7); therefore the true Church of God 
must be united, fastened and joined together in one same doctrine and 
belief. 

It is necessary, says S. Ireneus (iii. 3), that all the faithful should come 
together and unite themselves to the Roman Church [on account of] its 
superior ruling power. She is the mother of their sacerdotal dignity, says 
Julius I. (ad Euseb.) “She is the commencement of the unity of the 
priesthood, she is the bond of unity,” says S. Cyprian (Ep. 55). Again, “We 
are not ignorant that there is but one God, one Christ and Lord, whom we 
have confessed, one Holy Spirit, one pastoral office (episcopatus) in the 
Catholic Church” (de un. Ec. iv). The good Optatus also said to the 
Donatists (ii. 2, 3), “Thou canst not deny that thou knowest that in the city 
of Rome the chief chair has been first granted to S. Peter, in which sat the 


chief of the Apostles, S. Peter, whence he was called Cephas; the chair in 
which the unity of the whole was preserved, in order that the other Apostles 
might not seek to put forward and maintain each his own, and that 
henceforward he might be a schismatic who would set up another chair 
against this one chair. Therefore in this one chair, which is the first of its 
prerogatives, was first seated S. Peter.” These are almost the words of this 
ancient and holy doctor, and every Catholic of this age is of the same 
conviction. We hold the Roman Church to be our refuge in all our 
difficulties; we all are her humble children and receive our food from the 
milk of her breasts; we are all branches of this most fruitful stock and draw 
no sap of doctrine save from this root. This is what clothes us all with the 
same livery of belief, for knowing that there is one chief and lieutenant 
general in the Church, what he decides and determines with the other 
prelates of the Church when he is seated in the chair of Peter to teach 
Christendom, serves as law and measure to our belief. Let there be error 
everywhere throughout the world, yet you will see the same faith in 
Catholics. And if there be any difference of opinion, either it will not be in 
things belonging to the Faith, or else, as soon as ever a general Council or 
the Roman See shall have determined it, you will see every one submit to 
their decision. Our understandings do not stray away from one another in 
their belief, but keep most closely united and linked together by the bond of 
the superior authority of the Church, to which each one gives in with all 
humility, steadying his faith thereon, as upon the pillar and ground of truth. 
Our Catholic Church has but one language and one same form of words 
throughout the whole earth. 

On the contrary, gentlemen, your first ministers had no sooner got on 
their feet, they had no sooner begun to build a tower of doctrine and science 
which was visibly to reach the heavens, and to acquire them the great and 
magnificent reputation of reformers, than God, wishing to traverse this 
ambitious design, permitted among them such a diversity of language and 
belief, that they began to contradict one another so violently that all their 
undertaking became a miserable Babel and confusion. What contradictions 
has not Luther’s reformation produced! I should never end if I would put 
them all on this paper. He who would see them should read that little book 
of Frederick Staphyl’s deconcordia discordi, and Sanders, Book 7 of 
his Visible Monarchy, and Gabriel de Preau, in the Lives of Heretics: I will 


only say what you cannot be ignorant of, and what I now see before my 
eyes. 

You have not one same canon of the Scriptures: Luther will not have the 
Epistle of S. James, which you receive. Calvin holds it to be contrary to the 
Scripture that there is a head in the Church; the English hold the reverse: 
the French Huguenots hold that according to the Word of God priests are 
not less than bishops; the English have bishops who govern priests, and 
among them two archbishops, one of whom is called primate, a name which 
Calvin so greatly detests. The Puritans in England hold as an article of faith 
that it is not lawful to preach, baptize, pray, in the Churches which were 
formerly Catholic, but they are not so squeamish in these parts. And note 
my saying that they make it an article of faith, for they suffer both prison 
and banishment rather than give it up. Is it not well known that at Geneva 
they consider it a superstition to keep any saint’s day? Yet in Switzerland 
some are kept, and you keep one of Our Lady. The point is not that some 
keep them and others do not, for this would be no contradiction in religious 
belief, but that what you and some of the Swiss observe the others condemn 
as contrary to the purity of religion. Are you not aware that one of your 
greatest ministers teaches that the body of Our Lord is as far from the 
Lord’s Supper as heaven is from earth, and are you not likewise aware that 
this is held to be false by many others? Has not one of your ministers lately 
confessed the reality of Christ’s body in the Supper, and do not the rest 
deny it? Can you deny me that as regards justification you are as much 
divided against one another as you are against us—witness that anonymous 
controversialist. In a word, each man has his own language, and out of as 
many Huguenots as I have spoken to I have never found two of the same 
belief. 

But the worst is, you are not able to come to an agreement, for where will 
you find a trusted arbitrator? You have no head upon earth to address 
yourselves to in your difficulties; you believe that the very Church can err 
herself and lead others into error. You would not put your soul into such 
unsafe hands; indeed, you hold her in small account. The Scripture cannot 
be your arbiter, for it is concerning the Scripture that you are in litigation, 
some of you being determined to have it understood in one way, some in 
another. Your discords and your disputes are interminable, unless you give 
in to the authority of the Church. Witness the Colloquies of Lunebourg, of 


Malbron, of Montbeliard, and that of Berne recently. Witness Titman, 
Heshusius and Erastus, to whom I add Brenz and Bullinger. Take the great 
division there is among you about the number of the Sacraments. Now, and 
ordinarily among you, only two are taught; Calvin made three, adding to 
Baptism and the Supper, Order; Luther here puts Penance for the third, then 
says there is but one: in the end, the Protestants, at the Colloquy of 
Ratisbonne, at which Calvin assisted, as Beza testifies in his life, confessed 
that there were seven Sacraments. How is it you are divided about the 
article of the almightiness of God, one party denying that a body can by the 
divine power be in two places, others denying absolute almightiness, others 
make no such denials? But if I would show you the great contradictions 
among those whom Beza acknowledges to be glorious reformers of the 
Church, namely, Jerome of Prague, John Hus, Wicliff, Luther, Bucer, 
(Ecolampadius, Zuingle, Pomeranius and the rest, I should never come to an 
end. Luther can sufficiently inform you as to the good harmony there is 
among them, in the lamentation which he makes against the Zuinglians and 
Sacramentarians, whom he calls Absaloms and Judases, and fanatic spirits 
(in the year 1527). 

His deceased Highness of most happy memory, Emmanuel [of Savoy], 
related to the learned Anthony Possevin, that at the Colloquy of Cormasse 
when the Protestants were asked for their profession of faith, they all one 
after the other departed from the assembly, as being unable to agree 
together. That great prince, most worthy of trust, relates this as having been 
present there. All this division has its foundation in the contempt which you 
have for a visible head on earth, because, not being bound as to the 
interpretation of God’s Word by any superior authority, each one takes the 
side which seems good to him. This is what the wise man says, 
that among the proud there arealways contentions,2“2 which is a true mark 
of heresy. Those who are divided into several parties cannot be called by the 
name of Church, because, as S. Chrysostom says, the name of Christ is a 
name of agreement and concord. But as for us, we all have the same canon 
of the Scriptures, one same head, one like rule for interpreting them; you 
have a diversity of canon, and in the understanding you have as many heads 
and rules as you are persons. We all sound the trumpet of one single Gideon 
and have all one same spirit of faith in the Lord, and in his Vicar, the sword 


of the decisions of God and the Church, according to the words of the 
Apostles: It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and tous.24 This unity of 
language among us is a true sign that we are the army of the Lord, and you 
can but be acknowledged as Madianites, whose opinions are only cries and 
shouts: each in your own fashion you slash at one another, cutting one 
another’s throats, and cutting your own throats by your dissensions, as God 
says by Isaias28°, TheEgyptians shall fight against the Egyptians .. . and the 
spirit of Egypt shall be broken. And S. Augustine says that as Donatus had 
tried to divide Christ, so he himself was by a daily separation of his party 
divided within himself. 

This mark [of unity] alone ought to make you quit your pretended church, 
for he who is not with God is against God. God is not in your church, for he 
only inhabits a place of peace, and in your church there is neither peace nor 
concord. 


Chapter V 


OF THE SANCTITY OF THE CHURCH: SECOND MARK 


The Church of Our Lord is holy; this is an article of faith. Our Lord has 
given himself for it, that he may sanctify it. It is a holy nation, says St. Peter 
(1. ii. 9). The bridegroom is holy, and the bride holy. She is holy as being 
dedicated to God, as the Elders under the ancient synagogue were called 
holy on this account alone. She is holy again because the Spirit who 
informs her is holy, and because she is the mystical body of a head who is 
called most holy. She is holy, moreover, because all her actions, interior and 
exterior, are holy. She neither believes nor hopes nor loves but holily; in her 
prayers, sermons, sacraments, sacrifices, she is holy. But this Church has 
her interior sanctity, according to the word of David (Ps. xliv. 
14), All the glory of the King’s daughter is within. She has also her exterior 
sanctity in golden borders clothed about with variet ies(Ib). The interior 
sanctity cannot be seen; the exterior cannot serve as a mark, because all the 
sects vaunt it, and because it is hard to recognize the true prayer, preaching 
and administration of the Sacraments, but beyond this there are signs by 
which God makes his Church known, which are as it were perfumes and 
odors, as the spouse says in the Canticles (iv. 
11), The smell of thy garments as the smell of frankincense. Thus can we by 
the scent of these odors and perfumes run after and find the true Church and 
the trace of the son of the unicorn.2%4 


Chapter VI 


SECOND MARK (CONTINUED) THE TRUE 
CHURCH OUGHT TO BE RESPLENDENT IN MIRACLES 


The Church then has milk and honey under her tongue and in her heart, 
which is interior sanctity, and which we cannot see: she is richly dight with 
a fair robe, beautifully bordered with varieties, which are her exterior 
sanctities, which can be seen. But because the sects and heresies disguise 
their clothing, and by false stuffs make them look like hers, she has, besides 
that, perfumes and odors which are her own, and these are certain signs and 
shinings of her sanctity, which are so peculiarly hers, that no other society 
can boast of having them, particularly in our age. 

For, first, she shines in miracles, which are a most sweet odor and 
perfume, and are express signs of the presence of the immortal God with 
her, as S. Augustine styles them. And, indeed, when Our Lord quitted this 
world he promised that the Church should be filled with 
miracles: These signs, he said, shall follow them that believe: in my name 
they shall cast out devils, they shall speak with new tongues: they shall take 
up serpents, poison shall not hurt them, and by the imposition of hands they 
shall heal the sick.282 

Consider, I pray you, these words closely. (1) He does not say that the 
Apostles only would work these miracles, but simply, those who believe. 
(2) He does not say that every believer in particular would work miracles, 
but that those who believe will be followed by these signs. (3) He does not 
say it was only for them—10 or 20 years—but simply that miracles will 
follow them that believe. Our Lord, then, speaks to the Apostles only, but 
not for the Apostles only; he speaks of the faithful, of the body and general 
congregation 28 of the Church, he speaks absolutely, without limitation of 
time. Let us take his holy words in the extent which Our Lord has given 


them. The believers are in the Church, the believers are followed by 
miracles, therefore, in the Church there are miracles. There are believers in 
all times, the believers are followed by miracles, therefore, in all times there 
are miracles. 

But let us examine a little why the power of miracles was left in the 
Church. There is no doubt it was to confirm the Gospel preaching, for S. 
Mark so testifies, and S. Paul, who says that God gave testimony by 
miracles to the Faith which they announced.284 God placed these 
instruments in the hand of Moses, that he might be believed. Wherefore Our 
Lord said that if he had not done miracles the Jews would not have been 
obliged to believe him. Well now, must not the Church ever fight with 
infidelity? And why then would you take away from her this good stick 
which God has put into her hand? I am well aware that she has not so much 
need of it as at the beginning, now that the holy plant of the Faith has taken 
firm and good root, one need not water it so often. But, all the same, to wish 
to have the effect altogether taken away, the necessity and cause remaining 
intact, is poor philosophy. 

Besides, I beg you to show me at what period the visible Church may 
have been without miracles, from the time that it began until this present? 
In the time of the Apostles there were miracles beyond number; you know 
that well. After that time, who knows not the miracles, related by Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, worked by the prayers of the legion of Christian 
soldiers who were in his army, which on this account was 
called thundering? Who knows not the miracles of S. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, S. Martin, S. Anthony, S. Nicholas, S. Hilarion and the 
wonders concerning Theodosius and Constantine, for which we have 
authors of irreproachable authority—Eusebius, Rufinus, S. Jerome, Basil, 
Sulpicius, Athanasius? Who knows not again what happened at the 
Invention of the Holy Cross, and in the time of Julian the Apostate? In the 
time of S. Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, many miracles were seen, 
which they themselves relate. Why then would you have the same Church 
now cease from miracles? What reason would there be? In truth, what we 
have always seen, in all varieties of times, accompanying the Church, we 
cannot do otherwise than call a property of the Church. 


The true Church then makes her sanctity appear by miracles. And if God 
made so admirable the Propitiatory, and his Sinai, and his burning bush, 
because he wished to speak with men, why shall he not have made 
miraculous this his Church in which he wills to dwell for ever? 


Chapter VII 


SANCTITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IS ACCOMPANIED WITH MIRACLES, 
THE PRETENDED IS NOT 


Here now I desire that you show yourselves reasonable, free from quibbling 
and from obstinacy. It is found on informations duly and authentically taken 
that about the commencement of this century S. Francis of Paula was 
renowned for undoubted miracles, such as are the raising of the dead to life. 
We find the same as to S. Diego of Alcala. These are not uncertain rumors, 
but proved, signed informations, taken in regular process of law. 

Would you dare to deny the apparition of the cross granted to the valiant 
captain Albukerque, and to all those in his fleet, which so many historians 
describe,28° and so many persons had part in? 

The devout Gaspar Berzée, in the Indies, healed the sick by simply 
praying to God for them in the Mass, and so suddenly that other than God’s 
hand could not have done it. 

The Blessed Francis Xavier has healed the paralyzed, the deaf, the dumb, 
the blind, and raised a dead man to life; his body has had power to remain 
entire though buried with lime, as those have testified who saw it entire 15 
years after his death, and these two died within the last 45 years. 

In Meliapor has been found a cross cut on a stone, which is considered to 
have been buried by the Christians in the time of S. Thomas. A wonderful 
but true thing, almost every year, about the feast of this glorious Apostle, 
that cross sweats a quantity of blood, or liquid like blood, and changes 
color, becoming white, pale, then black, and sometimes blue, brilliant and 
then of softer hue, and at last it returns to its natural color. This many 
people have seen, and the Bishop of Cochin sent a public attestation of it to 
the holy Council of Trent. Miracles, therefore, are worked in the Indies, 


where the Faith is not yet established, a whole world of which I leave on 
one side, in order to observe due brevity. 

The good Father Louis of Granada, in his Introduction on the Creed, 
narrates many recent and unquestionable miracles. Among others he brings 
forward the cures which the Catholic kings of France have worked in our 
age, even in incurable cases of king’s evil, by saying no more than these 
words: May God heal you, and the king touches the person, no other 
disposition being required than Confession and Communion on that day. 

I have read the history of the miraculous cure of James, son of Claude 
Andrew, of Belmont, in the bailiwick of Baulme in Burgundy. He had been 
helpless during eight years. After making his devotions in the Church of S. 
Claude, on the very day of the feast, June 8, 1588, he found himself 
immediately cured. Do you not call that a miracle? I am speaking of things 
in the neighborhood; I have read the public act, I have spoken to the notary 
who took it and sent it, rightly and duly signed—Vion. Witnesses were not 
wanting, for there were people in crowds. But why do I stay to bring 
forward the miracles of our age? S. Malachy, S. Bernard and S. Francis— 
were they not of our Church? You cannot deny it. Those who have written 
their lives are most holy and learned men, for S. Bernard himself has 
written that of S. Malachy, and S. Bonaventure that of S. Francis, men who 
lacked neither knowledge nor conscientiousness, and still many miracles 
are related therein. But, above all, the wonders which take place now, at our 
gates, in the sight of our princes and of our whole Savoy, near Mondovi, 
ought to close the door against all obstinacy. 

Now, what will you say to this? Will you say that Antichrist will do 
miracles? S. Paul testifies that they will be false,28° and the greatest S. John 
mentions is that he will make fire descend from heaven; Satan can work 
miracles, indeed has done so, no doubt, but God will leave a prompt remedy 
with his Church, for, to those false miracles, the servants of God, Elias and 
Enoch, as the apocalypse and interpreters witness, will oppose other 
miracles of very different make. For not only will they employ fire to 
punish their enemies miraculously, but will have power to shut the heavens 
so that there may be no rain, to change and convert the waters into blood, 
and to strike the earth with what chastisements they like for three days and 
a half. After their death they shall rise again and ascend to heaven; the earth 


shall tremble at their ascension. Then, therefore, by the opposition of the 
true miracles, the illusions of Antichrist will be discovered, and as Moses at 
last made the magicians of Pharaoh confess, The finger of God is here, so 
Elias and Enoch will effect that their enemies shall give glory to the God of 
heaven. Elias will do at that time some of those holy prophet’s deeds of his, 
which he did of old to put down the impiety of the Baalites and other 
professors of false religions. 

I wish then to say (1) that the miracles of Antichrist are not such as those 
we bring forward for the Church, and therefore, it does not follow that if 
those are not marks of the Church these likewise are not so. The former will 
be proved false and be overcome by greater and more solid ones, the latter 
are solid, and no one can oppose to them more certain ones. (2) The 
wonders of Antichrist will be simply an illusion of three years and a half, 
but the miracles of the Church are so properly hers, that since her 
foundation she has always shone in miracles. The miracles of Antichrist 
will be unnatural and will not endure, but in the Church they are grafted as 
it were naturally on her supernatural nature, and therefore they ever 
accompany her, to verify these 
words: These signs shall follow them that believe. 

You will be ready to say that the Donatists worked miracles, according to 
S. Augustine, but they were only certain visions and revelations of which 
they themselves boasted, without any public testimony. Certainly the 
Church cannot be proved true by these private revelations. On the contrary, 
these visions themselves cannot be proved or held as true save by the 
testimony of the Church, says the same S. Augustine. And if Vespasian 
healed a blind and a lame man, the doctors themselves, according to 
Tacitus, decided that it was a blindness and an infirmity which were not 
incurable. It is no marvel then if the devil was able to heal them. A Jew 
having been baptized went and presented himself to Paulus, a Novatian 
bishop, to be rebaptized, says Socrates;2°4 the water of the font immediately 
disappeared. This wonder was not to confirm the truth of Novatianism, but 
of holy Baptism, which it was not right to repeat. In the same manner were 
some wonders done among the Pagans, says S. Augustine, not in proof of 
Paganism, but of innocence, virginity, fidelity, which, wherever they are, 
are loved and valued by God who is the author thereof. Further, these 


wonders are done but rarely, and from them no conclusion can be drawn: 
the clouds sometimes give forth light, but it is only the sun which has for its 
mark and property the giving of light. Let us then conclude this subject: the 
Church has always been accompanied by miracles, solid and certain as 
those of her spouse; therefore, she is the true Church. For, to use the 
argument of the good Nicodemus (John iii. 2) in like case, I will 
say, No society can do these miracles which this does, so glorious and so 
continual, unless God was with it. And what did Our Lord say to the 
disciples of S. John (Matt. xi. 5), Say, the blind see, the lame walk, the deaf 
hear, to show that he was the Messias. Hearing that in the Church are done 
such grand miracles, we must conclude 
that the Lord is indeed in this place (Gen. xxviii. 16). But as regards your 
pretended Church, I can say nothing more to it than, If it can believe, all 
things are pos sible to him that believes (Mark ix. 22). If it were the true 
Church it would be followed by miracles. You acknowledge to me that it is 
not your province to work miracles, nor to drive out devils; once it turned 
out ill with one of your great masters who wanted to try it, so says Berzée. 
“Those raised up the living from the dead,” says Tertullian,288 “these make 
dead men out of the living.” A rumor is current that one of yours has once 
cured a demoniac. It is, however, not stated when or how the person was 
cured, nor what witnesses there were. It is easy for apprentices to a trade to 
make a mistake in their first trial. Certain reports are often started among 
you to keep the simple people going, but having no author they must be 
without authority. Besides this, in driving out the devil we must not so 
much regard what is done as we must consider the manner and the form in 
which it is done, if it is by the rightful prayers, and invocations of the name 
of Jesus Christ. Again, one swallow does not make the summer; it is the 
perpetual and ordinary succession of miracles which is the mark of the true 
Church, not something accidental. But it would be fighting with a shadow 
and with air to refute this rumor, which is so timid and so feeble that 
nobody ventures to say from which side it came. 

The total answer that I have got from you in this extreme necessity is that 
people do you a wrong when they ask miracles from you. And so they do, I 
agree with you; it would be turning you into ridicule, like asking a 
blacksmith to make an emerald or a diamond. Nor do I ask any from you. 


Only I request you to confess frankly that you have not made your 
apprenticeship with the Apostles, Disciples, martyrs and confessors, who 
have been masters of the craft. 

But when you say you have no need of miracles, because you do not want 
to establish a new faith, tell me then again whether S. Augustine, S. Jerome, 
S. Gregory, S. Ambrose and the rest preached a new doctrine. And why 
then were there done miracles so great and so numerous as theirs? Certainly 
the Gospel was better received in the world than it is at present; there were 
then pastors more excellent, many martyrs and miracles had gone before, 
but the Church was still not wanting in that gift of miracles, for the greater 
glory of most holy religion. Or if miracles were to cease in the Church, it 
would have been in the time of Constantine the Great, after the Empire had 
become Christian, the persecutions had ceased and Christianity been quite 
secured, but so far were they from ceasing then that they were multiplied on 
all sides. 

Moreover, the doctrine which you preach has never been proclaimed, 
either in general or in detail; your heretical predecessors have preached it, 
with each of whom you agree on some points and with all on none, as I will 
make clear afterward. Where was your church 80 years ago? It has only just 
begun, and you call it old. Ah, you say, we have made no new Church, we 
have rubbed up and cleaned the old money, which, having long lain in 
decayed buildings, had become discolored and encrusted with dirt and 
mould. Say that no more, I beg you, that you have the metal and the mold. 
Are not the Faith, the Sacraments, necessary ingredients in the composition 
of the Church? And you have changed everything both in the one and the 
other. You are then false coiners, if you do not show the power which you 
claim to put false stamps on the King’s coin. But let us not delay on this. 
Have you purified this Church, have you cleaned this money? Show us then 
the characters which it had when you say that it fell on the ground and 
began to get rusty. It fell, you say, in the time of S. Gregory, or a little after. 
You may say what you like, but at that time it had the character of miracles. 
Show it to us now? For if you do not show us most unmistakably the 
inscription of the King on your money, we will show it you on ours; ours 
will pass as royal and good, yours, as being light and clipped, will be sent 
back to the melting pot. If you would represent to us the Church as it was in 
the time of S. Augustine, show it to us not only speaking well but doing 


well, in miracles and holy operations, as it was then. If you would say that 
then it was nearer than it is now, I answer that so notable an interruption as 
that which you pretend of 900 or 1,000 years, makes this money so strange 
that unless we see on it, in large letters, the ordinary characters, the 
inscription and the image, we will never receive it. No, no, the ancient 
Church was powerful in all seasons, in adversity and prosperity, in work 
and in word, like her spouse; yours has naught but talk, whether in 
prosperity or in adversity. At least let it now show some vestiges of the 
ancient mark. Otherwise it will never be received as the true Church, nor as 
daughter of that ancient mother. If it would boast further, it must have 
silence imposed upon’ it with these holy — words:289 
If you are the children of Abraham, do the works of Abraham. The true 
Church of believers is to be ever accompanied by miracles; there is no 
Church of our age which can show them save ours, therefore, ours alone is 
the true Church. 


Chapter VIII 


SANCTITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE SPIRIT OF 
PROPHECY OUGHT TO BE IN THE TRUE CHURCH. THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH HAS THE SPIRIT OF PROPHECY; THE 
PRETENDED HAS IT NOT 


Prophecy is a very great miracle, which consists in the certain knowledge 
which the human understanding has of things, without any experience or 
any natural reasoning, by supernatural inspiration, and therefore all that I 
have said of miracles in general ought to be predicated of this. The prophet 
Joel foretold (2:28—29 & 3:1) that in the last days, that is, in the time of the 
Gospel Church, as S. Peter interprets (Acts ii), Our Lord would pour out his 
holy Spirit upon his servants, and that they should prophesy; as Our Lord 
had said, These signs shall follow them that believe. Prophecy then is to be 
ever in the Church, where the servants of God are, and where he ever pours 
out his Holy Spirit. 

The angel says in the apocalypse (xix. 10) 
that the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. Now this testimony of 
the assurance of Our Lord is not only given for unbelievers, but principally 
for believers, St. Paul says (1 Cor. xiv. 22). How then do you say that Our 
Lord having given it once to the Church has taken it away afterward? The 
chief reason for which it was granted remaining still, the concession 
therefore also remains. Add, as I said of miracles, that at all times the 
Church has had prophets; we cannot therefore say that this is not one of her 
qualities and properties and a good portion of her dowry. 

Jesus Christ, ascending on high, led captivity captive, he gave gifts to 
men... And some indeed he gave to be apostles, and some prophets, and 
others evangelists, and others pastors and teachers (Eph. iv). The apostolic, 
evangelic, pastoral and teaching spirit is always in the Church, and why 


shall the spirit of prophecy also not be left in her? It is a perfume of the 
garments of this spouse. 

There have been scarcely any saints in the Church who have not 
prophesied. I will only name these more recent ones: S. Bernard, S. Francis, 
S. Dominic, S. Anthony of Padua, S. Bridget, S. Catherine of Siena, who 
were most sound Catholics. The saints of whom I spoke above are of the 
number, and in our age Gaspar Berzée and Francis Xavier. You would find 
no one of the older generation who did not repeat with full belief some 
prophecy of Jean Bourg; many of them had seen and_ heard 
him: The testimonyof Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. 

And now bring forward some one of yours who has prophesied in your 
church. We know that the sybils were in some sort the prophetesses of the 
Gentiles, and almost all the Ancients speak of them. Balaam also 
prophesied, but it was for the true Church, and hence their prophecies did 
not give credit to the church in which they were made, but to the Church for 
whom they were made, though I deny not that there was among the Gentiles 
a true Church, consisting of a few persons, maintaining by divine grace 
faith in a true God and the observance of the natural commandments. 
Witness Job in the Old Testament and the good Cornelius with seven other 
soldiers fearing God in the New Testament. Now where are your prophets? 
And if you have none be sure that you are not of that body for the 
edification of which the Son of God has left [them], according to the word 
of S. Paul (Eph. iv). The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. Calvin 
has tried, apparently, to prophesy in the preface to his Catechism of Geneva, 
but his prediction is so favorable to the Catholic Church that when we get 
its fulfillment we will be content to consider him as something of a prophet. 


Chapter IX 


SANCTITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE TRUE 
CHURCH MUST PRACTICE THE PERFECTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Here are the sublimer instructions of Our Lord and the Apostles. A rich 
young man was protesting that he had observed the commandments of God 
from his tender youth. Our Lord, who sees everything, looking upon him 
loved him, a sign that he was such as he had said he was, and still he gave 
him this counsel (Matt., xix. Mark, x): If thou wouldsthe perfect, go sell all 
that thou hast, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come, follow me. 
S. Peter invites us by his example and that of his companions (Matt. 
xix):Behold we have left all things and have followed thee. Our Lord returns 
this solemn promise: You who have followed me. . . shall sit upon twelve 
seats, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that shall have left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall possess 
life everlasting. You see the words, now _ behold _ the 
example: The Son of man hath not where to lay his head (Luke ix. 58). He 
was entirely poor to make us rich; he lived on alms, says S. Luke— 
certain women ministered to him of their substance (viii. 3). In two 
Psalms222 which properly regard his person, as S. Peter and S. Paul 
interpret, he is called a beggar. When he sent his Apostles to preach he 
taught them that they should carry nothing on their journey save a staff 
only, that they should take neither scrip, nor bread, nor money in their 
purse, that they should be shod with sandals and not be furnished with two 
coats. I know that these instructions are not absolute commands, though the 
last was commanded for a time, nor do I mean to say that they were more 
than most wholesome counsels and advice. 


Here are others’ similar on another ~~ subject (Matt. 
xix): There are eunuchs who were born so from their mother’s womb: and 
there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He that can receive it, let him receive it. 

It is precisely that which had _ been foretold’ by _Isaias 
(Ivi): Let not the eunuch say: behold I am a dry tree. For thus saith the Lord 
to the eunuchs: They that shall keep my Sabbaths, and shall choose the 
things that please me, and shall hold fast my covenant, I will give them in 
my house and within my walls a place and a name better than sons 
and daughters: I will give them an everlasting name which shall never 
per ish. Who sees not here that the Gospel exactly comes to fit in with 
prophecy? And in the Apocalypse xiv those who sang a new canticle which 
no other than they could utter were those who are not defiled with women, 
for they are virgins: these follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. To this 
refer the exhortations of S. Paul (1 Cor. 
vii): It is good for a man not to touch a woman: 
now, I say to the unmarried and to the widows: it is good for them if they so 


continue, even as I... . Conceming virgins I have no commandment, but I 
give counsel, as hav ing received mercy of the Lord to be faithful. And here 
is the 


reason: He that is without a wife is solicitous for the things that belong to th 
e Lord, how he may please God. But he that is with a wife is solicitous 
for the things of the world, how he may please his wife, and he is 
divided. And the unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the things of 
the Lord that she may be holy both in body and in spirit; but she that is 
mar ried thinketh on the things of the world, how she may please her 
husband. And this I speak for your profit: not to cast a snare upon you, but 
for thatwhich is decent, and which may give you power to attend upon the 
Lord without impediment . . . He that giveth his virgin in marriage doth 
well, and he that giveth her not doth better. Then speaking of the 
widow, Let her marry to whom she will, only in the Lord. But more blessed 
Shall she be, if she so remain, according to my counsel; and I think that I 
also have the Spirit of God. Behold the instructions of Our Lord and his 
Apostles, having the authority of the example of Our Lord, of Our Lady, of 
S. John Baptist, of S. Paul, S. John, S. James, who have all lived in 


virginity, and in the Old Testament, Elias and Eliseus, as the Ancients have 
pointed out. 

Lastly, the most humble obedience of Our Lord, which is so particularly 
signified in the evangelists, not only to his Father, to which he was obliged, 
but to S. Joseph, to his mother, to Cesar (to whom he paid tribute), and to 
all creatures in his Passion, for the love of us, He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross (Phil. ii. 8), the 
humility which he shows in having come to teach us, when he said (Matt. 
XX, Luke 
xxii), The Son of man is not come to be ministered unto but tominister. . . . I 
am amongst you as he that serveth. Are not these perpetual repetitions and 
expositions of that most sweet lesson (Matt. xi), Learn of me, because I am 
meek and humble of heart, and that other (Luke 
ix), If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily and follow me? He who keeps the commandments denies 
himself sufficiently for salvation; to humble oneself in order to be exalted is 
quite enough, but still there remains another obedience, humility and self- 
abnegation, to which the examples and instructions of Our Lord invite us. 
He would have us learn humility from him, and he humbles himself, not 
only to those whose inferior he was, in so far as he was wearing the form of 
a servant, but also to his actual inferiors. He desires then, that as he abased 
himself, never indeed against his duty but beyond duty, we also should 
voluntarily obey all creatures for love of him. He would have us renounce 
ourselves, after his example, but he has renounced his own will so 
decisively that he has submitted to the cross itself, and has served his 
disciples and servants—witness he who finding it extraordinary said (John 
xiii): Thou shalt not wash my feet for ever. What remains then save that we 
should recognize in his words a sweet invitation to a voluntary submission 
and obedience toward those to whom otherwise we have no obligation, not 
resting, however lightly, on our own will and judgment, according to the 
advice of the wise man (Prov. iii), but making ourselves subjects and 
enslaved to God, and to men for the love of the same God. So the 
Rechabites are magnificently praised in Jeremias xxxv, because they obeyed 
their father Jonadab in things very hard and extraordinary, in which he had 
no authority to oblige them, such as were not to drink wine, neither they nor 
any of theirs, not to sow, not to plant, not to have vineyards, not to build. 


fathers certainly may not so tightly fasten the hands of their posterity, unless 
they voluntarily consent thereto. The Rechabites, however, are praised and 
blessed by God in approval of this voluntary obedience, by which they had 
renounced themselves with an extraordinary and more perfect renunciation. 

Well now, let us return to our road. Such signal examples and instructions 
as these, in poverty, chastity and abnegation of self, to whom have they 
been left? To the Church. But why? Our Lord tells us, He who can receive, 
let him receive. And who can receive them? He who has the gift of God, 
and no one has the gift of God but he who asks for it, 
but, how shall they call on him in whom they have not believed. . . . How 
Shall they believe . . . without a preacher! And how can they preach unless 
they be sent(Rom. x)? Now, there is no mission outside the Church, 
therefore the he who can receive let him receive, is addressed immediately 
only to the Church, or for those who are in the Church, since outside the 
Church it cannot be put in practice. S. Paul shows it more 
clearly: I speak this, he says, for your profit, not to make snares and nets for 
you, but to persuade you to that which is decent, and which may give you 
power and facility to attend upon the Lord, and to honor 
him without impedi ment. And, in fact, the Scriptures and the examples that 
are therein are only for our utility and instruction; the Church then ought to 
use, and put into practice, these most holy counsels of her spouse, otherwise 
they would have been vainly and uselessly left, and proposed to her. Indeed 
she has well known how to take them for herself, and to profit by them, and 
see how. 

Our Lord had no sooner ascended into heaven than every one among the 
first Christians sold his goods and brought the price to the feet of the 
Apostles. And S. Peter, putting in practice the first rule, 
said, Gold and silver have I none (Acts iii). S. Philip had four daughters, 
virgins, whom Eusebius testifies to have always remained such. S. Paul kept 
virginity or celibacy; so did S. John and S. James, and when S. Paul (1 Tim. 
v) reproves, as having damnation, certain young widows 
who, after they have grownwanton in Christ will marry, having damnation 
because they have left their first faith, the fourth Council of Carthage (at 
which S. Augustine assisted) S. Epiphanius, S. Jerome, with all the rest of 
antiquity, understand it of widows who, being vowed to God and to the 
observance of chastity, broke their vows, entering into the ties of marriage 


against the Faith which previously they had given to the heavenly spouse. 
From that time, then, the counsel of [being] eunuchs, and the other which S. 
Paul gives, were practiced in the Church. 

Eusebius of Caesarea records that the Apostles instituted two lives, the 
one according to commandment, the other according to counsel. And that so 
it was, evidently appears, for, on the model of the perfection of life 
followed and counseled by the Apostles, a countless number of Christians 
have so closely formed theirs, that history is full of it. Who does not know 
how admirable are the accounts given by Philo the Jew of the life of the 
first Christians at Alexandria, in the book 
entitled Of the Life of theBeseechers,22+ wherein he treats of S. Mark and 
his disciples, as Eusebius, Nicephorus, S. Jerome, bear witness. And among 
the rest, Epiphanius,222 who assures us that Philo, when writing of the 
Jessenes, was speaking of the Christians under this name, who for some 
time after the Ascension of Our Lord, while S. Mark was preaching in 
Egypt, were so called, either on account of the name of Jesse, from whose 
race Our Lord sprang, or on account of the name of Jesus, their Master’s 
name, which they ever had in their mouth. Now he who will look at the 
books of Philo, will see in these Jessenes or Therapeuts (healers or servers) 
a most perfect renunciation of oneself, of one’s flesh, of one’s goods. 

S. Martial, a disciple of Our Lord, in an Epistle which he wrote to the 
Tolosians, relates that at his preaching the blessed Valeria, wife of an 
earthly king, had vowed the virginity of her body and of her spirit to the 
celestial King. S. Denis, in his Eccle siastical Hierarchy, says that the 
Apostles, his masters, called the religious of his time Therapeuts, that is, 
servers or adorers, on account of the special service and worship they paid 
to God, or monks,2“2 on account of the union with God, in which they made 
progress. Behold the perfection of the Evangelic life excellently practiced in 
this first time of the Apostles and their disciples, who, having traced this 
path thus straight to heaven, and ascended by it, have been followed, one 
after another, by many excellent Christians. S. Cyprian observed 
continency, and gave all his goods to the poor, as Pontius the Deacon 
records. The same did S. Paul, the first Hermit, S. Anthony and S. Hilarion, 
witness S. Athanasius and S. Jerome. S. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola—sS. 
Ambrose is our authority—of an illustrious family in Guienne, gave all his 


goods to the poor and, as if discharged from a weighty burden, said farewell 
to his father and his family, to serve his God more devotedly. By his 
example it was that S. Martin quitted all, and excited others to the same 
perfection. George, Patriarch of Alexandria, relates that S. Chrysostom gave 
up all and became a monk. Politian, an African gentleman, returning to the 
Emperor’s court, related to S. Augustin, that in Egypt there were a great 
number of monasteries and religious, who manifested a great sweetness and 
simplicity in their manners, and that there was a monastery at Milan, 
outside the town, furnished with a good number of religious, living in great 
union and brotherhood, to whom S. Ambrose, bishop of the place, was as 
Abbot. He told them also that near the town of Treves, there was a 
monastery of good religious, in which two courtiers of the Emperor had 
become monks, and that two young ladies who were betrothed to these two 
courtiers, having heard the resolution of their spouses, similarly vowed their 
virginity to God, and retired from the world to live in religion, poverty and 
chastity. S. Augustin himself tells all this. Possidius relates the same and 
says that he had instituted a monastery, which S. Augustine himself relates 
in one of his Epistles. These great fathers have been followed by S. 
Gregory, Damascene, Bruno, Romuald, Bernard, Dominic, Francis, Louis, 
Anthony, Vincent, Thomas, Bonaventure, who having all renounced and 
said an eternal adieu to the world and its pomps, have presented themselves 
as a perfect holocaust to the living God. 

Now let us conclude. These consequences seem to me inevitable. Our 
Lord has had these instructions and counsels of chastity, poverty and 
obedience laid down in his Scriptures. He has practiced them and has had 
them practiced in his early Church. All the Scripture and all the life of Our 
Lord were but an instruction for the Church which was to make profit by 
them, and it was then to be one of the institutions of the Church, this 
chastity, poverty, obedience or self-renunciation. Moreover, the Church has 
always put in practice these things at all times and in every season; this then 
is one of her properties. And what would be the use of so many exhortations 
if they were not to be put in practice? The true Church therefore ought to 
shine in the perfection of the Christian life, not so that everybody in the 
Church is bound to follow it; it is enough that it be found in some notable 
members and parts, in order that nothing may be written or counseled in 
vain and that the Church may make use of all the parts of Holy Scripture. 


Chapter X 


SANCTITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE 
PERFECTION OF THE EVANGELIC LIFE IS PRACTICED IN 
OUR CHURCH; IN THE PRETENDED, IT IS DESPISED AND 

GIVEN UP 


The Church which is now, following the voice of her pastor and savior, and 
the track beaten by her ancestors, praises, approves and greatly esteems the 
resolution of those who give themselves up to the practice of the 
Evangelical counsels, of whom she has a very great number. I have no 
doubt that if you had frequented the assemblies of the Chartreux, 
Camaldolese, Celestines, Minims, Capuchins, Jesuits, Theatines and 
numberless others, among whom religious discipline flourishes, you would 
be uncertain whether you should call them earthly angels or heavenly men 
and that you would not know which to admire the more, whether in such 
blooming youth so perfect a chastity, or in such great knowledge so 
profound a humility, or in so much diversity so close a fraternity. And all, 
like heavenly bees, work in and compose, with the rest of Christianity, the 
honey of the Gospel, these by preachings, these by writings, these by 
meditations and prayers, these by teaching and disputations, these by the 
care of the sick, these by the administration of the Sacraments, under the 
authority of the pastors. Who should ever detract from the glory of so many 
religious of all orders, and of so many secular priests, who, leaving their 
country, or, to say it better, their own world, have exposed themselves to the 
mercy of wind and tide, to get to the nations of the New World, in order to 
lead them to the true faith, and to enlighten them with the light of the 
Gospel, who, without other equipment than a lively confidence in the 
Providence of God, without other expectation than of labors, miseries and 
martyrdom, without other aim than the honor of God and the salvation of 


souls, here hastened among the Cannibals, Canarians, Negroes, Brazilians, 
Malays, Japanese, and other foreign nations, and made themselves prisoners 
there, banishing themselves from their own earthly country in order that 
these poor people might not be banished from the heavenly Paradise? I 
know that some ministers have been thither, but they went having their 
means of support from men, and when these failed they returned and did no 
more, because an ape is always an ape, but ours remained there, in 
perpetual continency to fertilize the Church with these new plants, in 
extreme poverty to enrich these people with the Gospel and died in bondage 
to place that world in Christian liberty. 

But if, instead of making your profit of these examples and refreshing 
your minds with the sweetness of so holy a perfume, you turn your eyes 
toward certain places where monastic discipline is altogether ruined, and 
where there remains nothing sound but the habit, you will force me to say 
that you are looking for the sewers and dung heaps, not the gardens and 
orchards. All good Catholics regret the ill behavior of these people and 
blame the negligence of the pastors and the uncontrollable ambition of 
certain persons who, being determined to have power and authority, hinder 
legitimate elections, and the order of discipline, in order to make the 
temporal goods of the Church their own. What can we do? The master has 
sown good seed, but the enemy has oversown cockle. The Church, at the 
Council of Trent, had looked to the good ordering of these things, but its 
ordinances are despised by those who ought to put them into execution. 
And so far are Catholic doctors from consenting to this evil that they 
consider it a great sin to enter into such disorderly monasteries as these. 
Judas prevented not the honor of the Apostolic order, nor Lucifer of the 
angelic, nor Nicholas of the diaconate, and in the same way these 
abominable men ought not to tarnish the righteousness of so many devout 
monasteries, which the Catholic Church has preserved amid all the 
dissolution of this age of iron, in order that not one word of her spouse 
should be in vain or fail to be put in practice. 

On the contrary, gentlemen, your pretended church despises and 
contradicts all this as much as she can. Calvin in the fourth book of 
his Institutions aims only at the abolition of the observance of the 
Evangelical counsels, and you cannot show me any effort or goodwill 
among your party, in which every one down to the ministers marries, every 


one labors to gather together riches, nobody acknowledges any other 
superior than force makes him submit to—an evident sign that this 
pretended church is not the one for which Our Lord has preached and draw 
the picture of so many excellent examples. For if everybody marries, what 
will become of the advice of SS. Paul (1 Cor. 
vii), It isgood for a man not to touch a woman? If everybody runs after 
money and possessions, to whom will that word of Our Lord (Matt. vi) be 
addressed, Lay not up for yourselvestreasures on earth, or that other (Ib. 
xix), Go, sell all, give to the poor? If every one will govern in his turn, 
where shall be found the practice of that most solemn sentence (Luke 
ix): He who will come after me let him deny himself? If then your Church 
puts itself in comparison with ours, ours will be the true spouse, who puts in 
practice all the words of her beloved and leaves not one talent of the 
Scripture idle; yours will be false, who hears not the voice of the Beloved, 
yea, despises it. For it is not reasonable that to keep yours in credit we 
should make vain the least syllable of the Scriptures, which being addressed 
only to the true Church, would be vain and useless if in the true Church all 
these parts are not made use of. 


Chapter XI 


OF THE UNIVERSALITY OR CATHOLICITY OF THE 
CHURCH: THIRD MARK 


That great father, Vincent of Lerins, in his most useful Memorial, says that 
he must before all things have a great care to believe “that which has been 
believed by all [always and everywhere]” .. . such as the jugglers and 
tinkers, for the rest of the world call us Catholic, and if we add Roman, it is 
only to inform people of the See of that Bishop who is general and visible 
pastor of the Church. And already in the time of S. Ambrose to be Roman 
in communion was the same thing as to be Catholic. 

But as for your church, it is called everywhere Huguenot, Calvinist, 
Heretical, Pretended, Protestant, New, or Sacramentarian. Your church was 
not before these names, and these names were not before your church, 
because they are proper to it. Nobody calls you Catholics, you scarcely dare 
to do so yourselves. I am well aware that among you your churches call 
themselves Reformed, but just as much right to that name have the 
Lutherans, and the Ubiquitarians, Anabaptists, Trinitarians and other 
offshoots of Luther, and they will never yield it to you. The name of 
religion is common to the Church of the Jews and of the Christians, in the 
Old Law and in the New; the name of Catholic is proper to the Church of 
Our Lord. The name of Reformed is a blasphemy against Our Lord, who 
has so perfectly formed and sanctified his Church in his blood, that it must 
never take other form than of his all lovely spouse, of pillar and ground of 
truth. One may reform the nations in particular, but not the Church or 
religion. She was rightly formed, change of formation is called heresy or 
irreligion. The tint of Our Savior’s blood is too fair and too bright to require 
new colors. 


Your church, then, calling itself Reformed, gives up its part in the form 
which the Savior had established. But I cannot refrain from telling you what 
Beza, Luther and Peter Martyr think on this. Peter Martyr calls you 
Lutherans, and says you are brothers to them, you are then Lutherans. 
Luther calls you Zwinglians2° and Sacramentarians, Beza calls the 
Lutherans Consubstantiators and Chymists, and yet he puts them in the 
number of reformed churches. See then the new names which the reformers 
acknowledge for one another. Your church, therefore, not having even the 
name of Catholic, you cannot with a good conscience say the Apostles’ 
Creed; if you do, you judge yourselves, who, confessing the Church 
Catholic and universal, obstinately keep to your own, which most certainly 
is not such. If S. Augustine were living now, he would remain in our 
Church, which from immemorial time is in possession of the name of 
Catholic. 


Chapter XII 


CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE TRUE 
CHURCH MUST BE ANCIENT. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS 
MOST ANCIENT, THE PRETENDED QUITE NEW 


The Church to be Catholic must be universal in time, and to be universal in 
time it must be ancient; antiquity then is a property of the Church. And in 
relation to heresies it must be more ancient than any of them, and must 
precede all, because, as Tertullian excellently says,2%° “Error is a corruption 
of truth, truth then must precede.” The good seed is sown first, the enemy 
who oversows cockle comes afterward. Moses was before Abiron, Dathan 
and Core, the Angels were before the devils, Lucifer stood in the light 
before he fell into the eternal darkness; the privation must follow the form. 
S. John says of heretics (1 Ep. ii. 19), They went out from us; they were then 
within before they went out, the going out is heresy, the being within is 
fidelity, the Church then precedes heresy. So the coat of Our Lord was 
whole before it was divided. And although Ismael was before Isaac, that 
does not signify that error was before truth, but that the true shadow, 
Judaism, was before the body, Christianity, as S. Paul says (Gal. iv) 

Tell us now, I pray you, quote the time and the place when and where our 
Church first appeared after the Gospel, the author and doctor who called it 
together. I will use the very words of a doctor and martyr of our age,224 and 
they are worthy of close attention. 

“You own to us, and would not dare to do otherwise, that for a time the 
Roman Church was holy, Catholic, Apostolic. Certainly then, when it 
deserved those holy praises of the Apostle (Rom. i. xv. 
xvi): Your faith is spoken of in the whole world. . . . I make a 
com memoration of you always. . . . I know that when I come to you I 
shall come in the abundance of the blessing of the gospel of Christ... . All 


the Churches of Christ salute you. . . . For your obedience is published 
in every place; then, when S. Paul, in prison free, sowed the Gospel; when 
S. Peter was governing the Church assembled in Babylon; when Clement, 
so highly praised by the Apostle, was stationed at the rudder; when the 
profane Cesars, like Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Antoninus, were massacring 
the Bishops of Rome; yea and then also when Damasus, Siricius, 
Anastasius, and Innocent were holding the Apostolic helm: this on the 
testimony of Calvin himself, for he freely confesses that at that time they 
had not yet strayed from the Evangelic doctrine. Well then, when was it that 
Rome lost this widely renowned faith? When did it cease to be what it had 
been?—at what time?—under what bishop?—by what means?—by what 
force?—by what steps did the strange religion take possession of the City 
and of the whole world?—what protest, what troubles, what lamentations 
did it evoke? How!—was everybody asleep throughout the whole world, 
while Rome, Rome I say, was forging new Sacraments, new Sacrifices, and 
new doctrines? Is there not to be found one single historian, either Greek or 
Latin, friend or stranger, to publish or leave behind some traces of his 
commentaries and memoirs on so great a matter?” 

And, in good truth, it would be a strange hap if historians, who have been 
so curious to note the most trifling changes in cities and peoples had 
forgotten the most noteworthy of all those which can occur, that is, the 
change of religion in the most important city and province of the world, 
which are Rome and Italy. 

I ask you, gentlemen, whether you know when our Church began the 
pretended error. Tell us frankly, for it is certain that, as S. Jerome 
says,228 “to have reduced heresy to its origin is to have refuted it.” Let us 
trace back the course of history up to the foot of the Cross; let us look on 
this side and on that, we shall never see that this Catholic Church has at any 
time changed its aspect—it is ever itself, in doctrine and in Sacraments. 

We have no need against you, on this important point, of other witnesses 
than the eyes of our fathers and grandfathers to say when your pretended 
Church began. In the year 1517 Luther commenced his tragedy. in ’34 and 
*35 they composed an act in these parts; Zwingle and Calvin were the chief 
players in it. Would you have me detail by list with what fortune and deeds, 
by what force and violence, this reformation gained possession of Bere, 


Geneva, Lausanne and other towns—what troubles and woes it brought 
forth? You will not find pleasure in this account; we see it, we feel it. In a 
word, your Church is not yet 80 years old; its author is Calvin, its result the 
misery of our age. Or if you would make it older, tell us where it was before 
that time. Beware of saying that it existed but was invisible, for if it were 
not seen who can say that it existed? Besides, Luther contradicts you, who 
confesses that in the beginning he was quite alone. 

Now, if Tertullian already in his time bears witness that Catholics refuted 
the errors of heretics by their posteriority and novelty, when the Church was 
only in her youth—“We are wont,” says he,2 “to prescribe against 
heretics, for brevity’s sake, on the argument of posteriority’—how much 
more right have we now? And if one of the Churches must be the true, this 
title falls to ours which is most ancient and to your novelty the infamous 
name of heresy. 


Chapter XIII 


CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE TRUE 
CHURCH MUST BE PERPETUAL. OURS IS PERPETUAL, 
THE PRETENDED IS NOT 


Although the Church might be ancient, yet it would not be universal in time 
if it had failed at any period. The heresy of the Nicolaites is ancient but not 
universal, for it only lasted a very little while. And as a whirlwind which 
seems ready to displace the sea then suddenly is lost in itself, or as a 
mushroom, which is born of some noxious vapor in a night, appears and in 
a day is gone, so every heresy, ancient as it may be, has at last disappeared, 
but the Church endures perpetually.420 

I will say to you, as I have said above, show me a decade of years since 
Our Lord ascended into heaven in which decade our Church has not existed. 
The reason why you find yourselves unable to say when our Church began 
is that it has always existed. And if you would care to make yourselves 
honestly clear about this, Sanders in his VisibleMonarchy, and Gilbert 
Genebrard in his Chronology would furnish you light enough, and 
particularly the learned Cesar Baronius in his Annals. But if you are not 
willing all at once to abandon the books of your masters, and have not your 
eyes blinded with too excessive a passion, you will, if you look closely into 
the Centuries of Magdebourg, see everywhere nothing but the actions of 
Catholics, for, says very well a learned man of our age, if they had not 
collected these there they would have left one thousand 500 years without 
history. I will say something on this point afterward. 

Now, as to your Church, let us suppose its lie to be truth, that it was in the 
time of the Apostles; it will not on that account be the Catholic Church, for 
the Catholic Church must be universal in time, she must then always 
continue. But, tell me, where was your Church 100, 200 or 300 years ago? 


Point it out you cannot, for it did not exist; therefore, it is not the true 
Church. It existed, some one will perhaps say to me, but unknown. 
Goodness of God, who cannot say the same? Adamite, Anabaptist, 
everybody will take up this argument. I have already shown that the Church 
militant is not invisible; I have shown that she is universal in time. I will 
show you that she cannot be unknown. 


Chapter XIV 


CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE TRUE 
CHURCH OUGHT TO BE UNIVERSAL IN PLACES AND 
PERSONS .2o! THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS THUS 
UNIVERSAL, THE PRETENDED IS NOT 


The universality of the Church does not require that all provinces or 
missions receive the Gospel at once, it is enough that they do so one after 
another; in such sort, however, that the Church is always seen, and is 
always known as that which has existed throughout the whole world or the 
greater part thereof, so that one may _ ~be~ able to 
say, Come letus go up into the mountain of the Lord (Is. ii. 3). For the 
Church shall be as the sun, says the Psalm, and the sun is not always 
shining equally in all countries, enough if by the end of the 
year there is no one who can hide from its heat (Ps. xviii). So will it suffice 
that by the end of the world Our Lord’s prediction be fulfilled, 
that it behoves thatpenance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem (Luke ult.). 

Now the Church in the time of the Apostles everywhere spread forth its 
branches, covered with the fruits of the Gospel, as S. Paul testifies (Rom. i) 
S. Irenzeus says the same of his time,!2°2 speaking of the Roman or papal 
Church, to which he will have all the rest of the Church subject on account 
of its superior authority. 

Prosper speaks of our Church, not of yours, when he says,22% “In the 
pastoral honour, Rome, see of S. Peter, is head of the universe, which she 
has not reduced to her dominion by war and arms, but has acquired by 
religion.” You see clearly that he speaks of the Church, that he 
acknowledged the Pope of Rome as its head. In the time of S. Gregory there 
were Catholics everywhere, as may be seen by the Epistles which he wrote 


to bishops of almost all nations. In the time of Gratian, Valentinian and 
Justinian, there were everywhere Roman Catholics, as may be seen by their 
laws. S. Bernard says the same of his time, and you know well that it was so 
in the time of Godfrey de Bouillon. Since then, the same Church has come 
to our age, ever Roman and papal. So that even if our Church now were 
much less than it is, it would not cease to be most Catholic, because it is the 
same Roman Church which has been, and which has possessed all the 
provinces of the nations, and peoples without number, but, it is still now 
extended over the whole world, in Transylvania, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia 
and throughout all Germany, in France, in Italy, in Sclavonia, in Candia, in 
Spain, Portugal, Sicily, Malta, Corsica, in Greece, in Armenia, in Syria and 
everywhere. 

Shall I add to the list the Eastern and Western Indies? He who would 
have a compendium of these must attend a general Chapter or assembly of 
the Religious of S. Francis, called Observantines. He would see Religious 
arrive from every quarter of the world, old and new, under the obedience of 
a simple, lowly, insignificant man, so that these alone would seem enough 
for the Church to fulfill that part of the prophecy of Malachy 
(i): In every place there is sacrifice .. . to my name. 

On the contrary, gentlemen, the pretenders pass not the Alps on our side, 
nor the Pyrenees on the side of Spain; Greece knows you not. The other 
three parts of the world do not know who you are and have never heard of 
Christians without sacrifice, without altar, without head, without cross, as 
you are; in Germany your comrades the Lutherans, Brentians, Anabaptists, 
Trinitarians, eat into your portion, in England the Puritans, in France the 
Libertines. How then can you be so obstinate and continue thus apart from 
the rest of the world, as did the Luciferians and Donatists? I will say to you, 
as S. Augustine said to one of your fellows,14 “Be good enough, I beseech 
you, to enlighten us on this point. How it can be that Our Lord has lost his 
Church throughout the world, and has began to have none save in you 
alone.” Surely you reduce Our Lord to too great a poverty, says S. 
Jerome. But if you say your church was already Catholic, in the time of 
the Apostle, show us that it existed at that time, for all the sects will say the 
same. How will you graft this little scion of pretended religion on that holy 
and ancient stock? Make your church touch by a perpetual continuation the 


primitive Church, for if they touch not, how can the one draw sap from the 
other. But this you will never do, unless you submit to the obedience of the 
Catholic [Church], you will never be, I say, with those who shall sing 
(Apoc. v. 9): Thou hast redeemed us in thy blood, from every tribe and 
tongue, and people and nation, and hast made us a kingdom to our God. 


Chapter XV 


CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH (CONTINUED) THE TRUE 
CHURCH MUST BE FRUITFUL. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IS FRUITFUL, THE PRETENDED BARREN 


Perhaps you will say, at last, that after a time your church will spread its 
wings, and will become Catholic by process of time, but this is talking in 
the air. For if an Augustine, a Chrysostom, an Ambrose, a Cyprian, a 
Gregory, and that great multitude of excellent pastors, have not been able to 
manage well enough to prevent the Church from tumbling over soon after 
their time, how [shall] Calvin, Luther and the rest [do so]? What likelihood 
is there that it should grow stronger now, under the charge of your 
ministers, who neither in sanctity nor in doctrine are comparable with 
those? If the Church in its spring, summer and autumn has not been fruitful, 
how would you have one gather fruits from it in winter? If in its youth it has 
made no progress, how far would you have it run in its old age? 

But I say further, your church is not only not Catholic, but never has 
been, not having the power nor the faculty of producing children, but only 
of stealing the offspring of others, as the partridge does. And yet it is 
certainly one of the properties of the Church to be fertile. It is for that, 
among other reasons, that she is called Dove. And if her spouse, when he 
would bless a man, makes his wife 
fruitful, like a fruitful vine on the sides of his house (Ps. cxxvii), 
and makes the barren woman to dwell in a house, the joyful mother 
of many children (Ps. cxii), ought he not himself to have a bride who should 
be fruitful, yea, according to the holy Word (ls. liv), this desolate one 
should have many children, this new Jerusalem should be most populous, 
and have a great generation. The Gentiles shall walk in thy light, says the 
Prophet (Ib. lx), and kings in the gloryof thy rising. Lift up thy eyes round 


about and see; all these are gathered together, they are come to thee: thy 
sons shall come from afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at thy side, and 
(liii) because his soul hath laboured . . . therefore will I distribute to him 
very many. Now this fertility and these great nations of the Church come 
principally by preaching, as S. Paul says (1 Cor wWv. 
15), In the Gospel I have begotten you. The preaching, then, of the Church 
ought to be as a flame, Thy word is fiery, O Lord (Ps. cxviii. 140). And 
what is more active, lively, penetrating and more quick to alter and give its 
form to other matters than fire? 

Such was the preaching of S. Augustine in England, of S. Boniface in 
Germany, of S. Patrick in Ireland, of Willibrord in Frisia, of Cyril in 
Bohemia, of Adalbert in Poland, of Stephen in Hungary, of S. Vincent 
Ferrer and John Capistran; such the preaching of128, . . . Francis Xavier, 
and 1,000 others who have overturned idolatry by holy preaching, and all 
were Roman Catholics. 

On the contrary, your ministers have not yet converted any province from 
paganism, nor any country. To divide Christendom, to create factions there, 
to tear in pieces the robe of Our Lord, is the effect of their preachings. 
Christian doctrine is as a gentle rain, which makes unfruitful soil to bring 
forth: theirs rather resembles hail, which beats down and destroys the 
harvests, and makes barren the most fertile lands. Take notice of what S. 
Jude says, Woe to them who .. . have perished in the gainsaying of 
Core (Core was a schismatic), these are spots in their banquets, feasting 
together without fear, feeding themselves, clouds without water which are 
carried about by the wind—they have the exterior of the Scriptures, but they 
have not the interior moisture of the Spirit—unfruitful trees of the autumn, 
which have not the leaves of the letter nor the fruit of the inner 
meaning; twice dead—dead to charity by schism, and to faith by 
heresy; plucked up by the roots, unable any more to bear fruit— 
raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own confusion—of disputes, 
contests and violent changes—wandering stars—which can serve as guides 
to no one, and have no firmness of faith but change about in every 
direction. What wonder then that your preaching is sterile? You have but the 
bark without the sap, and how would you have it germinate? You have only 
the sheath without the sword, the letter without the meaning; no wonder you 


cannot uproot idolatry. So S. Paul,1227 speaking of those who separate from 
the Church, protests that theyshall advance no further. If then your Church 
can in no way style itself Catholic up to this present, still less can you hope 
it may do so afterward, since its preaching is so feeble, and its preachers 
have never undertaken, as Tertullian says,12°8 the business or commission 
“of converting heathens, but only of perverting our own.” Oh what a 
Church, then, which is neither one, nor holy, nor Catholic and, which is 
worse, can have no reasonable hope whatever that it will ever become so. 


Chapter XVI 


THAT THE CHURCH IS APOSTOLIC: FOURTH MARK 


[This title is at the top of a blank sheet, but the Saint has implicitly treated 
the subject in what has gone before. He has proved, on the one hand, that 
the Catholic Church takes her mission and her doctrine from the Apostles, 
on the other hand that the founders of the pretended church disclaim 
Apostolic mission and succession, reject the Sacrament of Orders, despise 
that priestly sacrifice for which orders are chiefly necessary, and not only 
contradict specific Apostolic utterances but reject the principle of Apostolic 
authority. Tr. ] 


Article IV 


THAT THE MINISTERS HAVE VIOLATED THE AUTHORITY 
OF COUNCILS, THE FOURTH RULE OF OUR FAITH 


Chapter I 


OF THE QUALITIES OF A TRUE COUNCIL 


We will begin with the words of S. Leo:422 (“Although the definition of the 
Apostolic See in matters of faith is certain and irrefragable), still what Our 
Lord had first decided by our ministry he irrefragably confirmed by the 
assent of the whole brotherhood; so that he might show that that truly 
proceeded from him which, having been defined by the first of all the Sees, 
had been received by the judgment of the whole Christian world, the 
members in this also agreeing with their head. . . . And truth itself appears 
more clearly and is held more firmly when examination afterward confirms 
what faith had first taught, (so that he would indeed be an impious and 
sacrilegious man who should leave anything to be decided by his own 
opinion after the sentence of so many priests.”’) 

One could not better trace out a true and holy Council than on the pattern 
of that which the Apostles held in Jerusalem. 

Now let us see (1) who convoked it, and we shall find that it was 
assembled by authority itself, by the 
pastors: The Apostles and ancients came together to consider ofthis matter.+ 
010 And in truth it is the pastors who are charged to instruct the people and 
to provide for their salvation by resolving the doubts which arise touching 
Christian doctrine. Emperors and princes ought to be zealous about it, but 
according to their office, which is after the manner of justice, of police and 
of the sword which they bear notin vain.124! Those therefore who will have 
that the emperor possessed this authority find no foundation either in 
Scripture or in reason. For what are the principal causes why general 
Councils are assembled, save to put down and cast out the heretic, the 
schismatic, the scandalizer, as wolves from the sheep-fold, as that first 
assembly was held in Jerusalem to resist those who belonged to the heresy 


of the Pharisees? And who has the charge of driving away the wolf? And 
who is shepherd save he to whom Our Lord said, Feed my sheep? Find that 
a similar charge was given to Tiberius. He who has the authority for feeding 
the sheep has the authority for calling the shepherds together to learn what 
pasturage and what waters are wholesome for the flock. This is properly to 
assemble the pastors in the name of Jesus Christ,12/4 that is, by the authority 
of Our Lord. For what else is it to assemble the estates in the name of the 
prince but to convoke them by the authority of the prince? And who has 
received this authority except him who as lieutenant has received the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven? This made the good father, Bishop Lucentius, 
legate of the holy Apostolic See, say that Dioscorus had done greatly wrong 
in having assembled a Council without Apostolic authority. “Having 
dared,” said he, “to convoke a synod without the authority of the Apostolic 
See, a thing which had never been nor could be lawfully done.” And he said 
these words in the full assembly of the great Council of Chalcedon. 

Still it is necessary that if the town where the meeting is held be subject 
to the Emperor or to some prince, and a public collection has to be made for 
the expenses of a Council, the prince in whose territory they meet should 
have permitted and authorized the meeting, and the collections must be 
authorized by the princes in whose States they are made. And when the 
emperor wishes to assemble a Council [he may do so], provided that the 
Holy See, consenting thereto, makes the convocation legitimate. Such have 
been the convocations of some most authentic Councils, and such was that 
which Herod ordered at Jerusalem to know when the Christ should be born, 
the priests and scribes consenting. But to go on thence to attribute to princes 
the right to command the convocation of a Council would be as 
unreasonable as to draw an argument from his cruelty to S. John the Baptist, 
or his massacre of the infants. 

We next (2) come to examine in this first Christian Council which was 
held by the Apostles, who they were that were 
called: The Apostles and ancients, says the 
text,came together to consider of this matter. The Apostles and the priests— 
in a word, Churchmen. So reason required, for the old proverb ever holds 
good, the cobbler not beyond his last, as does the word recorded by S. 
Athanasius,42!2 which the good Father Hosius wrote to the Emperor 


Constantius: “To thee God has committed the Empire, to us what belongs to 
the Church.” It is then for Ecclesiastics to be called, although princes, the 
Emperor, kings and others find a place as protectors of the Church. 


(3) Who is to be judge? Now we do not see that any one gave judgment 
except four of the Apostles, S. Peter, S. Paul, S. Barnabas and S. James, in 
whose sentence every one acquiesced. While they were deliberating, the 
elders or priests spoke, as appears probable from these words: 
“And when there was much disputing,” which shows that the question was 
most earnestly discussed. But when it came to resolving and passing 
sentence, we do not find that any one speaks who is not an Apostle, as we 
find in the ancient and canonical Councils that none but Bishops have 
subscribed and _ defined. Take heed, says S. Paul 104 
to yourselves and to all the flock, but who is thus to take heed to themselves 
and to the general 
body, in which the Holy Ghost has placed you Bishops to rule the Church of 

God? It belongs to the pastors to provide wholesome doctrine for the 
sheep, and this was the reason why the fathers of the Council of Chalcedon, 
when they saw monks and laymen enter, cried out repeatedly, “Cast out 
those who are not members; it is a Council of Bishops.” 


(4) If we consider who presided, we shall find that it was S. Peter, who first 
gives sentence and is then followed by the rest, as S. Jerome says.t22 And 
indeed he had the chief pastoral charge: Feed my sheep, and he was the 
grand steward over the rest: To thee I will give the keys of the kingdom. 
Further, he was the confirmer of the brethren, an office which properly 
belongs to the president or superintendent. From that time, therefore, the 
successor of S. Peter, the Bishop of Rome, has always presided at Councils 
by his legates. At the Council of Nice the first who subscribed are Hosius, 
Bishop, Vitus and Modestus, priests, envoys of the Holy See.1@© And, in 
truth, how could these two priests have come to subscribe before the 
Patriarchs except because they were holding the place of the Supreme 
Patriarch? As for S. Athanasius, so far from his having presided, he did not 
even sit, nor subscribe, being at that time only a deacon. And the great 
Constantine not only did not preside, but sat below the Bishops, and would 
not be there as pastor but as a sheep.1242 


In the Council of Constantinople though he was not there nor any legate 
for him, because he was treating the same matter with the Western Bishops 
at Rome which was being treated at Constantinople by the Easterns, who 
were thus able to join them only in spirit and deliberation, still by letters 
which were mutually exchanged between the fathers, Damasus, Bishop of 
Rome, was acknowledged as lawful head and president.1218 

In the Council of Ephesus S. Cyril presided as legate and lieutenant of 
Pope Celestine. Here are the words of S. Prosper of Aquitaine:42/2 “By this 
man” (he is speaking of Pope Celestine) “the Eastern Churches also were 
purged of a double pestilence when he helped Cyril of Alexandria, your 
Bishop, a most glorious defender of the Catholic faith, to cut off with the 
Apostolic sword the Nestorian impiety.” Which the same Prosper says again 
in the Chronicle: “The Nestorian impiety is opposed by the signal energy of 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, and the authority of Pope Celestine.” 

Throughout the Council of Chalcedon everything proclaims that the 
legates of the Holy See, Paschasinus and Lucentius, presided. One has but 
to read the acts. 

Here then you have Scripture, reason and the practice of the four most 
legitimate Councils that ever were, presided over by S. Peter and his 
successors when they were present. I could show the same of all the others 
which have been received in the universal Church as legitimate. But this 
will quite suffice. 


(5) There remain the approval, acceptance and execution of the decrees of 
the Council, which were made, as they ought still now to be made, by all 
those who assisted. Whence it was 
said, Then it pleased the Apostles and ancients with the whole Church to ch 
oose men, &c. But as to the authority in virtue of which the decree of that 
Council was promulgated it was only that of 
ecclesiastics: The Apostles and ancients... to those ... that are at Antioch 
and in Syria and Cilicia. The authority of the sheep is not there appealed to, 
but only that of the shepherds. There may indeed be lay persons present at 
the Council if it be expedient, but not sitting as judges therein. 


Chapter IT 


HOW HOLY AND SACRED IS THE AUTHORITY OF 
UNIVERSAL COUNCILS 


We are speaking then here of a Council such as that, in which there is the 
authority of S. Peter, both in the beginning and in the conclusion, and of the 
other Apostles and pastors who may choose to assist, or if not of all at least 
of a notable part, in which discussion is free, that is, in which any one who 
chooses may declare his mind with regard to the question under discussion, 
in which the pastors have the judicial voice. Such, in fact, as those four first 
were of which S. Gregory made so great account that he made this 
protestation concerning them: “I declare that like the four books of the Holy 
Gospel do I receive and venerate the four Councils.”/222 Let us then 
consider a little how strong their authority should be over the understanding 
of Christians. And see how’ the Apostles’ speak _ of 
them: It has seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us. Therefore, the 
authority of Councils ought to be revered as resting on the action of the 
Holy Ghost. For if against that Pharisaic heresy the Holy Ghost, doctor and 
guide of his Church, assisted the assembly, we must also believe that on all 
like occasions he will still assist the meetings of pastors, to regulate by their 
mouth both our actions and our beliefs. It is the same Church, as dear to the 
heavenly spouse as she was then, in greater need than she was then. What 
reason therefore can there be why he should not give her the same 
assistance as he gave her then on like occasion? Consider, I beg you, the 
importance of the Gospel words: And if he will not hear the Church, let him 
be to thee as the heathen and the publican.4224 And when can we hear the 
Church more distinctly than by the voice of a general Council, where the 
heads of the Church come together to state and resolve difficulties? The 
body speaks not by its legs, nor by its hands, but only by its head, and so, 


how can the Church better pronounce sentence than by its heads? But Our 
Lord explains himself, Again I say to you, that if two of you shall agree on 
earth concerning anything whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them by my Father who is in heaven. . .. For where there are two or three 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them. If two or 
three being gathered together in the name of Our Lord, when need is, have 
SO particular an assistance from him that he is in the midst of them as a 
general in the midst of his army, as a doctor and regent among his disciples, 
if the father infallibly gives them a gracious hearing concerning what they 
ask, how would he refuse his Holy Spirit to the general assembly of the 
pastors of the Church? 

Again, if the legitimate assembly of the pastors and heads of the Church 
could once be surprised by error, how would the word of the master be 
verified: The gates ofhell shall not prevail against it?1222 How could error 
and hellish strength more triumphantly seize upon the Church than by 
having subdued doctors, pastors and captains, with the general? And this 
word: I am with you all days even to the consummation of the world.1223 
What would become of it? And how would the Church 
be the pillar andground of truth,124 if its bases and foundations support 
error and falsehood? Doctors and pastors are the visible foundations of the 
Church, on whose ministry the rest is supported. 

Finally, what stricter command have we than to take our food from the 
hand of our pastors? Does not 5. Paul say 
that the Holy Ghost has placed them over the flock torule us,/22° and that 
Our Lord has given them to us that we may not be tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine!1226 What respect then must we 
not pay to the ordinances and canons which emanate from their general 
assembly? It is true that taken separately their teachings are subject to 
correction, but when they are together and when all the ecclesiastical 
authority is collected into one, who shall dispute the sentence which comes 
forth? If the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be preserved? If the chiefs 
are blind, who shall lead the others? If the pillars are falling, who shall hold 
them up? In a word, what has the Church more grand, more certain, more 
solid, for the overthrow of heresy, than the judgment of general Councils? 
The Scripture, Beza will say. But I have already shown that “heresy is of 





the understanding not of the Scripture, the fault lies in the meaning, not in 
the words.”1222 Who knows not how many passages the Arian brought 
forward? What was there to be said against him except that he understood 
them wrongly? But he is quite right to believe that it is you who interpret 
wrongly, not he, you that are mistaken, not he; that his appeal to the analogy 
of the Faith is more sound than yours, so long as they are but private 
individuals who oppose his novelties. Yes, if one deprive the Councils of 
supreme authority in decision and declarations necessary for the 
understanding of the Holy Word, this Holy Word will be as much profaned 
as texts of Aristotle, and our articles of religion will be subject to never- 
ending revision, and from being safe and steady Christians we shall become 
wretched academics. 

Athanasius says!228 that “the word of the Lord by the Ecumenical 
Council of Nice remains for ever.” S. Gregory Nazianzen, speaking of the 
Apollinarists who boasted of having been recognized by a Catholic 
Council: “If either now,” says he,4222 “or formerly, they have been received, 
let them prove it and we will agree, for it will be clear that they assent to the 
right doctrine, and it cannot be otherwise.” S. Augustine says!222 that the 
celebrated question about Baptism pressed by the Donatists made some 
Bishops doubt, “until the whole world in plenary Council formulated 
beyond all doubt what was most wholesomely believed.” “The decision of 
the priestly Council (of Nice),” says Rufinus (i), “is conveyed to 
Constantine. He venerates it as settled by God, in such sense that if any one 
were to oppose it he would be working his own destruction, as opposing 
himself to God.” But if any one supposes that because he can produce 
analogies, texts of Scripture, Greek and Hebrew words, he is therefore 
allowed to make doubtful again what has already been determined by 
general Councils, he must bring patents from heaven duly signed and 
sealed, or else he must admit that anybody else may do as he does, that 
everything is at the mercy of our rash speculations, that everything is 
uncertain and subject to the variety of the judgments and considerations of 
men. The wise man gives us other counse]:4031 
The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails deeply fastened in, 
which by the counsel of masters are given from one shepherd. More than 
these, my son, require not. 


Chapter III 


HOW THE MINISTERS HAVE DESPISED AND VIOLATED 
THE AUTHORITY OF COUNCILS 


Now, will you remain asleep during this shock which your masters have 
given to the Church? Consider with yourselves, I pray you. Luther in the 
book which he has composed on the Councils is not content with tearing 
down the stones that are visible, but goes so far as to sap the very 
foundations of the Church. Who would credit this of Luther, that great and 
glorious reformer, as Beza calls him? How does he treat the great Council 
of Nice? Because the Council forbids those who have mutilated themselves 
to be received into the clerical ministry and presently again forbids 
ecclesiastics to keep in their houses other women besides their mothers or 
their sisters: “Pressed on this point,” says Luther, “I do not allow [the 
presence of] the Holy Spirit in this Council. And why? An debebit 
episcopus aut concionator illum intolerabilem ardorem et e#stum amoris 
illiciti sustinere, et neque conjugio neque castratione se ab his periculis 
liberare? Is there no other work for the Holy Spirit to do in Councils than to 
bind and burden his ministers by making impossible, dangerous, 
unnecessary laws?” He makes exception for no Council, but seriously holds 
that the Curé alone can do as much as a Council. Such is the opinion of this 
great reformer. 

But what need have I to _ go _ far? Beza says’ in 
the Epistle to the King of France that your reform will refuse the authority 
of no Council; so far he speaks well, but what follows spoils all: 
“Provided,” says he, “that the Word of God test it.” 

But, for God’s sake, when will they cease darkening the question! The 
Councils, after the fullest consultation, when the test has been made by the 
holy touchstone of the Word of God, decide and define some article. If after 


all this another test has to be tried before their determination is received, 
will not another also be wanted? Who will not want to apply his test, and 
whenever will the matter be settled? After the test has been applied by the 
Council, Beza and his disciples want to try again? And who shall stop 
another from asking as much, in order to see if the Council’s test has been 
properly tried? And why not a third to know if the second is faithful, and 
then a fourth, to test the third? Everything must be done over again, and 
posterity will never trust antiquity but will go ever turning upside down the 
holiest articles of the Faith in the wheel of their understandings. 

We are not hesitating as to whether we should receive a doctrine at 
haphazard or should test it by the application of God’s Word. But what we 
say is that when a Council has applied this test, our brains have not now to 
revise but to believe. Once let the canons of Councils be submitted to the 
test of private individuals, as many persons, so many tastes, so many 
opinions. 

The article of the real presence of Our Lord in the most Holy Sacrament 
had been received under the test of many Councils. Luther wished to make 
another trial, Zwingle another trial on that of Luther, Brentius another on 
these, Calvin another, as many tests so many opinions. But, I beseech you, 
if the test as applied by a general Council be not enough to settle the minds 
of men, how shall the authority of some nobody be able to do it? That is too 
great an ambition. 

Some of the most learned ministers of Lausanne, these late years, 
Scripture and analogy of faith in hand, oppose the doctrine of Calvin 
concerning justification. To bear the attack of their arguments no new 
reasons appear, though some wretched little tracts, insipid and void of 
doctrine, are set a-going. How are these men treated? They are persecuted, 
driven away, threatened. Why is this? “Because they teach a doctrine 
contrary to the profession of faith of our Church.” Gracious heavens, the 
doctrine of the Council of Nice, after an approbation of 1,300 years, is to be 
submitted to the tests of Luther, Calvin and Beza, and there shall be no trial 
made of the Calvinistic doctrine, quite new, entirely doubtful, patched up 
and inconsistent! Why, at least, may not each one try it for himself? If that 
of Nice has not been able to quiet your brains, why would you, by your 
statements, impose quiet on the brains of your companions, who are as 
good as you, as wise and as consistent? Behold the iniquitousness of these 


judges; to give liberty to their own opinions they lower the ancient 
Councils, while with their own opinions they would bridle those of others. 
They seek their own glory, be sure of that, and just as much as they take 
away from the Ancients do they attribute to themselves. 

Beza in the Epistle to the King of France and in the fore mentioned 
Treatise, says that the Council of Nice was a true Council if ever there was 
one. He says the truth, never did good Christian doubt about it, nor about 
the other first three, but if it be such, why does Calvin call that sentence in 
the Symbol of the Council—Deum de Deolumen de lumine—hard? And 
how is it that that word Opoovotov (consubstantialem) was so offensive to 
Luther—“My soul hates this word homoousion”; a word, however, which 
so entirely approved itself to that great Council? How is it you do not 
maintain the reality of the body of Our Lord in the holy Sacrament, that you 
call superstition the most holy sacrifice of the same precious body of Our 
Savior which is offered by the priests, and that you will make no difference 
between the bishop and the priest, since all this is so expressly not defined 
but presupposed, there, as perfectly well known in the Church? Never 
would Luther, or Peter Martyr, or Ochin have been ministers of yours, if 
they had remembered the acts of the great Council of Chalcedon, for it is 
most expressly forbidden there for religious men and women to marry. 

Oh how good it would have been to see the round of this your lake if this 
Council of Chalcedon had been held in reverence! Oh how often would 
your ministers have kept silence, and most rightfully, for there is there an 
express command to laymen by no means to lay hands upon the goods of 
Ecclesiastics, to everybody to join in no revolt against the bishop, and 
neither to act nor to speak contumeliously against the ministers of the 
Church. The Council of Constantinople attributes the primacy to the Pope 
of Rome, and presupposes this as a thing of universal knowledge, so does 
that of Chalcedon. But is there any article in which we differ from you, 
which has not been several times condemned either in holy general 
Councils, or in particular ones received generally? And yet your ministers 
have resuscitated them, without shame, without scruple, not otherwise than 
though they were certain holy deposits and treasures hidden to Antiquity, or 
by Antiquity most curiously locked up in order that we might have the 
benefit of them in this age. 


I am well aware that in the Councils there are articles concerning 
Ecclesiastical order and discipline, which can be changed and are but 
temporary. But it is not for private persons to interfere with them; the same 
authority which drew them up is required for abrogating them; if anybody 
else tries to do so it is in vain, and the authority is not the same unless it is a 
Council, or the general Head, or the custom of the whole Church. As to 
decrees on doctrines of faith they are invariable; what is once true is so unto 
eternity, and the Councils call canons (that is, rules) what they determine in 
this, because they are inviolable rules for our faith. 

But all this is to be understood of true Councils, either general or 
provincial, approved by general Councils or the Apostolic See. Such as was 
not that of the four hundred prophets assembled by Achab:4222 for it was 
neither general, since those of Juda were not called to it, nor duly 
assembled, for it had no priestly authority. And those prophets were not 
legitimate or acknowledged as such by Josaphat, King of Juda, when he 
said, Is there not here some prophet of the Lord that we may inquire by him 
? as if he would say that the others were not prophets of the Lord. Such, 
again, was not the assembly of the priests against Our Lord, which was so 
far from having warrant in Scripture for the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
that on the contrary it had been declared a private one by the Prophets, and 
truly right reason required that when the King was present his lieutenants 
should lose authority and that the High Priest being present the dignity of 
the vicar should be reduced to the condition of the rest. Besides, it had not 
the form of a Council; it was a tumultuous meeting, wanting in the requisite 
order, without authority from the supreme head of the Church, who was Our 
Lord, there present with a visible presence, whom they were bound to 
acknowledge. In truth, when the great sacrificer is visibly present, the vicar 
cannot be called chief; when the governor of a fortress is present, it is for 
him, not for his lieutenant, to give the word. Besides all this, the synagogue 
was to be changed and transferred at that time, and this its crime had been 
predicted. But the Catholic Church is never to be transferred, so long as the 
world shall be world. We are not waiting for any third legislator, nor any 
other priesthood, but she is to be eternal. And yet Our Lord did. This honor 
to the sacrificial dignity of Aaron that in spite of all the bad intention of 
those who held it the High Priest prophesied and uttered a most certain 


judgment (that it is expedient one man should die for the people, and the 
whole nation perish not),4222 which he spoke not of himself and by chance, 
buthe prophesied, says the evangelist, being the High Priest of that year. 

Thus Our Lord would conduct the Synagogue and the priestly authority 
with singular honor to its tomb, when he made it give place to the Catholic 
Church and the Evangelic priesthood. And then when the Synagogue came 
to an end (which was in the resolution to put Our Lord to death), the Church 
was founded in that very 
death: I havefinished the work which thou gavest me to do,1224 said Our 
Lord after the Supper. And in the Supper Our Lord had instituted the New 
Testament, so that the Old, with its ceremonies and its priesthood, lost its 
force and its privileges, though the confirmation of the New was only made 
by the death of the testator, as S. Paul says.422° We must then no longer take 
account of the privileges of the Synagogue, as they were founded on a 
Testament which became old, and was abrogated when they said these cruel 
words:Crucify him, or those others, 
blaspheming: What further need have we of witnesses? For this was that 
very dashing against the stumbling stone, according to the ancient 
predictions. 

My intention has been to destroy the force of the two objections which 
are raised against the infallible authority of Councils and of the Church, the 
others will be answered in our treatment of particular points of Catholic 
doctrine. There is nothing so certain but that it can meet with opposition, 
but truth remains firm and is glorified by the assaults of what is contrary to 
it. 


Article V 


THAT THE MINISTERS HAVE VIOLATED THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE ANCIENT FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, THE FIFTH 
RULE OF OUR FAITH 


Chapter I 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE ANCIENT FATHERS IS 
VENERABLE 


Theodosius the Elder found no better way of putting down the disputes of 
his time conceming religious matters than to follow the counsel of 
Sisinnius, to bring together the chiefs of the sects, and ask them if they held 
the ancient fathers, who had had charge of the Church before all these 
disputes began, to be honest, holy, good, Catholic and Apostolic men. To 
which the sectaries answering, yes. He replied, Let us then examine your 
doctrine by theirs; if yours is conformable to it let us retain it, otherwise let 
us give it up.422® There is no better plan in the world. Since Calvin and 
Beza own that the Church continued pure for the first 600 years, let us see 
whether your Church is in the same faith and the same doctrine. And who 
can better witness to us the faith which the Church followed in those 
ancient times, than they who then lived with her, at her table? Who can 
better describe to us the manners of this heavenly spouse, in the flower of 
her age, than those who have had the honor of holding the principal offices 
about her? And in this aspect the fathers deserve that we yield them our 
faith, not on account of the exquisite doctrine with which they were 
furnished, but for the uprightness of their consciences, and the fidelity with 
which they acted in their charges. 

One does not so much require knowledge in witnesses as honesty and 
good faith. We do not want them here as authors of our faith, but as 
witnesses of the belief in which the Church of their time lived. No one can 
give more conclusive evidence than those who ruled it: they are beyond 
reproach in every respect. He who would know what path the Church 
followed at that time, let him ask those who have most faithfully 
accompanied 


her. The wise man will seek out the wisdom of all the ancients, and will be 
occupied in the prophets. He will keep the sayings of renowned 
men (Ecclus. xxxix. 1, 2). Hear what Jeremias’ says (vi. 
16): Thus saith the Lord: stand ye on the ways and see, and ask for the old 
paths, which is the good way, and walk ye in it; and you shall find 
refreshment for your souls. And the wise man (Ecclus. viii. 
11): Let not thediscourse of the ancients escape thee, for they have learned 
of their fathers. And we must not only honor their testimonies as most 
assured and irreproachable, but also give great credit to their doctrine, 
beyond all our inventions and curious searchings. We are not in any doubt 
as to whether the ancient fathers should be held as authors of our faith; we 
know, better than all your ministers do, that they are not. Nor are we 
disputing whether we must receive as certain, that which one or two of the 
fathers may have held as opinions. Our difference is in this: You say you 
have reformed your church on the pattern of the ancient Church, we deny it 
and take to witness those who have seen it, who have guarded it, who have 
governed it. Is not this a straightforward proof, and one clear of all 
quibbling? Here we are only maintaining the integrity and good faith of the 
witnesses. Besides this you say that your Church has been cut,4224 and 
reformed according to the true understanding of the Scriptures; we deny it, 
and say that the ancient fathers had more competence and learning than 
you, and yet judged that the meaning of the Scriptures was not such as you 
make out. Is not this a most certain proof? You say that according to the 
Scriptures the Mass ought to be abolished; all the ancient fathers deny it. 
Whom shall we believe—this troop of ancient Bishops and Martyrs, or this 
band of newcomers? That is where we stand. Now who does not see at first 
sight, that it is an unbearable impudence to refuse belief to these myriad 
martyrs, confessors, doctors, who have preceded us? And if the faith of that 
ancient Church ought to serve as a rule of right-believing, we cannot better 
find this rule than in the writings and depositions of these our most holy and 
distinguished ancestors. 


Article VI 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE POPE, THE SIXTH RULE OF OUR 
FAITH 


Chapter I 


FIRST AND SECOND PROOES. OF THE FIRST PROMISE 
MADE TO S. PETER: UPON THIS ROCK I WILL BUILD MY 
CHURCH 


When Our Lord imposes a name upon men he always bestows some 
particular grace according to the name which he gives them. If he changes 
the name of that great father of believers, and of Abram makes him 
Abraham, also of a high father he makes him father of many, giving the 
reason at the same time: Thou shalt be called Abra ham; because I have 
made thee the father of many nations.1228 And changing that of Sarai into 
Sara, of lady that she was in Abraham’s house, he makes 
her lady of the nations and peoples who were to be born of her. If he 
changes Jacob into Israel, the reason is immediately 
given: For if thou hast been powerful against God, how much more shalt 
thou prevail against men.1222 So that God by the names which he imposes 
not only marks the things named, but teaches us something of their qualities 
and conditions. Witness the angels, who have names only according to their 
offices, and S. John Baptist, who has the grace in his name which he 
announced in his preaching; as is customary in that holy language of the 
Israelites. The imposition of the name in the case of S. Peter is no small 
argument of the particular excellence of his charge, according to the very 
reason which Our Lord appended: Thou art Peter, and so on. 

But what name does he give him? A name full of majesty, not common, 
not trivial, but one expressive of superiority and authority, like unto that of 
Abraham himself. For if Abraham was thus called because he was to be 
father of many nations, S. Peter has received this name because upon him as 
upon a firm rock was to be founded the multitude of Christians. And it is on 


account of this resemblance that S. Bernard424° calls the dignity of Peter 
“patriarchate of Abraham.” 

When Isaias would exhort the Jews by the example of Abraham, the 
stock from which they sprang, he calls Abraham Peter: Look unto 
Abraham, unto the rock (petram) whence you are hewn:. . . . look unto 
Abraham your father;!24! where he shows that this name of rock very 
properly refers to paternal authority. This name is one of Our Lord’s names, 
for what name do we find more frequently attributed to the Messias than 
that of rock?40#2 This changing and imposition of name is then very worthy 
of consideration. For the names that God gives are full of power and might. 
He communicates Peter’s name to him; he has therefore communicated to 
him some quality corresponding with the name. Our Lord himself is by 
excellence called the rock, because he is the foundation of the Church, and 
the cornerstone, the support and the firmness, of this spiritual edifice. And 
he has declared that on S. Peter should his Church be built, and that he 
would establish him in the Faith: Confirm thy brethren.1242 I am well aware 
that he imposed a name upon the two brothers John and James, Boanerges, 
the sons of thunder,!® but this name is not one of superiority or command, 
but rather of obedience, nor proper or special but common to two, nor, 
apparently, was it permanent, since they have never since been called by it. 
It was rather a title of honor, on account of the excellence of their 
preaching. But in the case of S. Peter he gives a name permanent, full of 
authority, and so peculiar to him that we may well say to which of the 
others hath he said at any time, Thou art Peter? showing that S. Peter was 
superior to the others. 

But I will remind you that Our Lord did not change S. Peter’s name, but 
only added a new name to his old one, perhaps in order that he might 
remember in his authority what he had been, what his stock was, and that 
the majesty of the second name might be tempered by the humility of the 
first, and that if the name of Peter made us recognize him as chief, the name 
of Simon might tell us that he was not absolute chief, but obeying and 
subaltern chief, and head servant. S. Basil seems to have given support to 
what I am saying, when he said,40%2 “Peter denied thrice and was placed in 
the foundation. Peter had previously not denied, and had been pronounced 
blessed. He had said: Thou artthe Son of the living God, and thereupon had 


heard that he was Peter. The Lord thus returned his praise, because although 
he was a rock, yet he was not the rock; for Christ is truly the immovable 
rock, but Peter on account of the rock. Christ indeed gives his own 
prerogative to others, yet he gives them not losing them himself, he holds 
them none the less. He is a rock, and he made a rock; what is his, he 
communicates to his servants; this is the proof of opulence, namely, to have 
and to give to others.” Thus speaks S. Basil.1046 

What does he [Christ] say? Three things, but we must consider them one 
after the other: Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it4944 He says that Peter was a 
stone or rock, and that on this rock or this stone he would build his Church. 

But here we are in a difficulty, for it is granted that Our Lord has spoken 
to S. Peter, and of S. Peter as far as this—and upon this rock—but, it is said 
that in these words he no longer speaks of S. Peter. Now I ask you, What 
likelihood is there that Our Lord would have made this grand 
preface, Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona; because flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven: and I say to thee, and so 
on, in order to say no more than Thou art Peter, and then suddenly have 
changed his subject and gone on to speak of something else? And again, 
when he says, And on this rock I will build my church, do you not see that 
he evidently speaks of the rock of which he had previously spoken? And of 
what other rock had he spoken but Simon, to whom he _ had 
said, Thou art Peter? But this is the ambiguity which may be causing 
hesitation in your mind; you perhaps think that as Peter is now the proper 
name of a man, it was so then, and that so we transfer the signification of 
Peter to rock by equivocation of masculine and feminine. But we do not 
equivocate here, for it is but one same word, and taken in the same sense, 
when Our Lord said to Simon, Thou artPeter, and when he 
said, and on this rock I will build my church. And this name of Peter was 
not a proper name of a man, but was only [then] appropriated to Simon Bar- 
jona. This you will much better understand, if you take it in the language in 
which Our Lord said it; he spoke not Latin but Syriac. He therefore called 
him not Peter but Cephas, thus, Thou art Cephas, and on this Cephas I will 
build, as if one said in Latin, Thou art saxum, and on this saxum, or in 
French, Thou art rocher, and on this rocher I will build my church1%8 Now 


what doubt remains that it is the same person of whom he 
says, Thou art Rock, and of whom he says, And on this Rock? Certainly 
there is no other Cephas spoken of in all this chapter but Simon. On what 
ground then do we come to refer this relative hanc to another Cephas 
besides the one who immediately precedes? 

You will say, Yes, but the Latin says, Thou art Petrus, and not, Thou 
art Petra. Now this relative hanc, which is feminine, cannot refer to Petrus, 
which is masculine. The Latin version indeed has other arguments enough 
to make it clear that this stone is no other than S. Peter, and therefore, to 
accommodate the word to the person to whom it was given as a name, who 
was masculine, there is given it a corresponding termination as the Greek 
does, which had put, Thou art metpoc, and on this th métpQ@. But it does not 
come out so well in Latin as in Greek, because in Latin Petrus does not 
mean exactly the same as petra, but in Greek metpoc and métpa is the very 
same thing. Similarly in French rocher and roche is the same thing, yet still 
so that if I had to predicate either word of a man, I would rather apply to 
him the name of rocher than of roche, to make the masculine word 
correspond with the masculine subject. I have only to add, on this 
interpretation, that nobody doubts that Our Lord called S. Peter Cephas (for 
S. John records it most explicitly, and S. Paul, to the Galatians), or that 
Cephas means a stone or a rock, as S. Jerome says,1049 

In fine, to prove to you that it is really S. Peter of whom it is 
said, And on this rock, I bring forward the words that follow. For it is all 
one to promise him the keys of thekingdom of heaven, and to say to 
him, Upon this rock; now we cannot doubt that it is S. Peter to whom he 
promises the keys of the kingdom of heaven, since he _ says 
clearly,And to thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven. If 
therefore we do not wish to disconnect this piece of the Gospel from the 
preceding and the following words in order to place it elsewhere at our 
fancy, we cannot believe but that all this is said to S. Peter and of S. 
Peter, Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my church. And this the 
Catholic Church, when, even according to the admission of the ministers, 
she was true and pure, has confessed loudly and clearly in the assembly of 
630 Bishops at the Council of Chalcedon.1222 


Let us now see what these words are worth and what they import. (1) We 
know that what the head is to a living body, the root to a tree, that the 
foundation is to a building. Our Lord then, who is comparing his Church to 
a building, when he says that he will build it on S. Peter, shows that S. Peter 
will be its foundation stone, the root of this precious tree, the head of this 
excellent body. The French call both the building and the family, house, on 
this principle, that as a house is simply a collection of stones and other 
materials arranged with order, correspondence and measure, so a family is 
simply a collection of persons with order and interdependence. It is after 
this likeness that Our Lord calls his Church a building, and when he makes 
S. Peter its foundation, he makes him head and superior of this family. 


(2) By these words Our Lord shows the perpetuity and immovableness of 
this foundation. The stone on which one raises the building is the first, the 
others rest on it. Other stones may be removed without overthrowing the 
edifice, but he who takes away the foundation, knocks down the house. If 
then the gates of hell can in no wise prevail against the Church, they can in 
no wise prevail against its foundation and head, which they cannot take 
away and overturn without entirely overturning the whole edifice. 

He shows one of the differences there are between S. Peter and himself. 
For Our Lord is foundation and founder, foundation and builder, but S. 
Peter is only foundation. Our Lord is its Master and Lord in perpetuity; S. 
Peter has only the management of it, as we shall explain by and by. 


(3) By these words Our Lord shows that the stones which are not placed 
and fixed on this foundation are not of the Church, although they may be in 
the Church. 


Chapter IT 


RESOLUTION OF A DIFFICULTY 


But a great proof of the contrary, as our adversaries think, is that, according 
to S. Paul, No one can lay another foundation but that which is laid: which 
is Christ Jesus,122+ and according to the same we are domestics of God; 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus himself being 
the chief corner-stone.1222 And, in the apocalypse,1223 the wall of the holy 
city had 12 foundations, and in these 12 foundations the names of the 12 
Apostles. If then, say they, all the 12 Apostles are foundations of the 
Church, how do you attribute this title to S. Peter in particular? And if S. 
Paul says that no one can lay another foundation than Our Lord, how do 
you dare to say that by these words: Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church, S. Peter has been established as foundation of the Church? 
Why do you not rather say, asks Calvin, that this stone on which the Church 
is founded is no other than Our Lord? Why do you not rather declare, says 
Luther, that it is the confession of faith which Peter had made? 

But in good truth it is an ill way of interpreting Scripture to overturn one 
passage by another, or to strain it by a forced interpretation to a strange and 
unbecoming sense. We must leave to it as far as possible the naturalness and 
sweetness of the sense which belongs to it. 

In this case, then, since we see that Scripture teaches us there is no other 
foundation than Our Lord, and the same teaches us clearly that S. Peter is 
such also, yea and further that the Apostles are so, we are not to give up the 
first teaching for the second, the second for the third, but to leave them all 
three in their entirety. Which we shall easily do if we consider these 
passages in good faith and sincerely. 

Now Our Lord is in very deed the only foundation of the Church; he is 
the foundation of our faith, of our hope and charity; he is the foundation of 


all ecclesiastical authority and order, and of all the doctrine and 
administration which are therein. Who ever doubted of this? But, someone 
will say to me, if he is the only foundation, how do you place S. Peter also 
as foundation? (1) You do us wrong; it is not we who place him as 
foundation. He, besides whom no other can be placed, he himself placed 
him. So that if Our Lord is true founder of the Church, as he is, we must 
believe that S. Peter is such too, since Our Lord has placed him in this rank. 
If any one besides Our Lord himself had given him this grade we should all 
cry out with you, No one can lay another foundation but that which is laid. 
(2) And then, have you well considered the words of S. Paul? He will not 
have us recognize any foundation besides Our Lord, but neither is S. Peter 
nor are the other Apostles foundations besides Our Lord, they are 
subordinate to Our Lord: their doctrine is not other than that of their master, 
but their very master’s itself. Thus the supreme charge which S. Peter had 
in the militant Church, by reason of which he is called foundation of the 
Church, as chief and governor, is not beside the authority of his Master, but 
is only a participation in this, so that he is not the foundation of this 
hierarchy besides Our Lord but rather in Our Lord: as we call him most 
holy Father in Our Lord, outside whom he would be nothing. We do not 
indeed recognize any other secular authority than that of His Highness [of 
Savoy], but we recognize several under this, which are not properly other 
than that of His Highness, because they are only certain portions and 
participations of it. (3) In a word, let us interpret S. Paul passage by 
passage: do you not think he makes his meaning clear enough when he 
says, You are built upon the foundations of the Prophets and Apostles? But 
that you may know these foundations to be no other than that which he 
preached, he adds,Christ himself being the chief cornerstone. Our Lord then 
is foundation and S. Peter also, but with so notable a difference that in 
respect of the one the other may be said not to be it. For Our Lord is 
foundation and founder, foundation without other foundation, foundation of 
the natural, Mosaic and Evangelic Church, foundation perpetual and 
immortal, foundation of the militant and triumphant, foundation by his own 
nature, foundation of our faith, hope and charity, and of the efficacy of the 
Sacraments. 

S. Peter is foundation, not founder, of the whole Church, foundation but 
founded on another foundation, which is Our Lord, foundation of the 


Evangelic Church alone, foundation subject to succession, foundation of the 
militant not of the triumphant, foundation by participation, ministerial not 
absolute foundation, in fine, administrator and not lord, and in no way the 
foundation of our faith, hope and charity, nor of the efficacy of the 
Sacraments. A difference so great as this makes the one unable, in 
comparison, to be called a foundation by the side of the other, while, 
however, taken by itself, it can be called a foundation, in order to pay 
proper regard to the Holy Word. So, although he is the Good Shepherd, he 
gives us shepherds/224 under himself, between whom and his majesty there 
is so great a difference that he declares himself to be the only shepherd.1222 

At the same time it is not good reasoning to say all the Apostles in 
general are called foundations of the Church, therefore S. Peter is only such 
in the same way as the others are. On the contrary, as Our Lord has said in 
particular, and in particular terms, to S. Peter, what is afterward said in 
general of the others, we must conclude that there is in S. Peter some 
particular property of foundation, and that he in particular has been what the 
whole college has been together. The whole Church has been founded on all 
the Apostles, and the whole on S. Peter in particular; it is then S. Peter who 
is its foundation taken by himself, which the others are not. For to whom 
has it ever been said,Thou art Peter, and so on? It would be to violate the 
Scripture to say that all the Apostles in general have not been foundations 
of the Church. It would also be to violate the Scripture to deny that S. Peter 
was so in particular. It is necessary that the general word should produce its 
general effect, and the particular its particular, in order that nothing may 
remain useless and without mystery out of Scriptures so mysterious. We 
have only to see for what general reason all the Apostles are called 
foundations of the Church, namely, because it is they who by their 
preaching have planted the Faith and the Christian doctrine, in which if we 
are to give some prerogative to any one of the Apostles it will be to that one 
who said, I have laboured more abundantly than all they.4226 

And it is in this sense that is meant the passage of the Apocalypse. For 
the 12 Apostles are called foundations of the heavenly Jerusalem, because 
they were the first who converted the world to the Christian religion, which 
was as it were to lay the foundations of the glory of men, and the seeds of 
their happy immortality. But the passage of S. Paul seems to be understood 


not so much of the person of the Apostles as of their doctrine. For it is not 
said that we are built upon the Apostles, but upon the foundation of the 
Apostles, that is, upon the doctrine which they have announced. This is easy 
to see, because it is not only said that we are upon the foundation of the 
Apostles, but also of the Prophets, and we know well that the Prophets have 
not otherwise been foundations of the Evangelical Church than by their 
doctrine. And in this matter all the Apostles seem to stand on a level, unless 
S. John and S. Paul go first for the excellence of their theology. It is then in 
this sense that all the Apostles are foundations of the Church, but in 
authority and government S. Peter precedes all the others as much as the 
head surpasses the members, for he has been appointed ordinary pastor and 
supreme head of the Church, the others have been delegated pastors 
entrusted with as full power and authority over all the rest of the Church as 
S. Peter, except that S. Peter was the head of them all and their pastor as of 
all Christendom. Thus they were foundations of the Church equally with 
him as to the conversion of souls and as to doctrine, but as to the authority 
of governing, they were so unequally, as S. Peter was the ordinary head not 
only of the rest of the whole Church but of the Apostles also. For Our Lord 
had built on him the whole of his Church, of which they were not only parts 
but the principal and noble parts. “Although the strength of the Church,” 
says S. Jerome,12°4 “is equally established on all the Apostles, yet amongst 
the twelve one is chosen that a head being appointed occasion of schism 
may be taken away.” “There are, indeed,” says S. Bernard to his 
Eugenius,12°8 and we can say as much of S. Peter for the same reason, 
“there are others who are custodians and pastors of flocks, but thou hast 
inherited a name as much the more glorious as it is more special.” 


Chapter III 


THIRD PROOF OF THE SECOND PROMISE MADE TOS. 
PETER: AND I WILL GIVE THEE THE KEYS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


Our adversaries are so angry at our proposing to them the chair of S. Peter 
as a holy touchstone by which we may test the meanings, imaginations and 
fancies they put into the Scriptures, that they overthrow heaven and earth to 
wrest out of our hands the express words of Our Lord, by which, having 
said to S. Peter that he would build his Church upon him, in order that we 
might know more particularly what he meant he continues in these 
words: And to thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven. One could 
not speak more plainly. He has said, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, 
because flesh and blood, and so on. And I say to thee that thou art Peter, ... 
and to thee will I give, and so on. This to thee refers to that very person to 
whom he had said, And I say to thee; it is then to S. Peter. But the ministers 
try as hard as they can to disturb the clear fountain of the Gospel, so that S. 
Peter may not be able to find his keys therein, and that we may turn 
disgusted from the water of the holy obedience which we owe to the vicar 
of Our Lord. 

And therefore they have bethought them of saying that S. Peter had 
received this promise of Our Lord in the name of the whole Church, 
without having received any particular privilege in his own person. But if 
this is not violating Scripture, never did man violate it. For was it not to S. 
Peter that he was speaking? And how could he better express his intention 
than by saying, And I say to thee. . . . I will give to thee? Put with this his 
having just spoken of the Church, and 
said, The gates of hell shall not prevailagainst it, which would have 
prevented him from saying, And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom, 


if he had wished to give them to the whole Church immediately. For he 
does not say to it, but, to thee, will I give. If it is allowed thus to go 
surmising over clear words, there will be nothing in the Scripture which 
cannot be twisted into any meaning whatever; though I do not deny that S. 
Peter in this place was speaking in his own name and in that of the whole 
Church, not indeed as delegated by the Church or by the disciples (for we 
have not the shadow of a sign of this commission in the Scripture, and the 
revelation on which he founds his confession had been made to himself 
alone—unless the whole college of Apostles was named Simon Bar-jona), 
but as mouthpiece, prince and head of the Church and of the others, 
according to S. Chrysostom and S. Cyril on this place, and “on account of 
the primacy422 of his Apostolate,” as S. Augustine says. It was then the 
whole Church that spoke in the person of S. Peter as in the person of its 
head, and not S. Peter that spoke in the person of the Church. For the body 
speaks only in its head, and the head speaks in itself not in its body, and 
although S. Peter was not as yet head and prince of the Church, which 
office was only conferred on him after the resurrection of the Master, it was 
enough that he was already chosen out for it and had a pledge of it. As also 
the other Apostles had not as yet the Apostolic power, traveling over all that 
blessed country rather as scholars with their tutor to learn the profound 
lessons which afterward they taught to others than as Apostles or Envoys, 
which they afterward were throughout the whole world, when their sound 
went forth into all the earth122 Neither do I deny that the rest of the 
prelates of the Church have a share in the use of the keys, and as for the 
Apostles I own that they have every authority here. I say only that the 
giving of the keys is here promised principally to S. Peter, and for the 
benefit of the Church. For although it is he who has received them, still it is 
not for his private advantage but for that of the Church. The control of the 
keys is promised to S. Peter in particular, and principally, then afterward to 
the Church, but it is promised principally for the general good of the 
Church, then afterward for that of S. Peter, as is the case with all public 
charges. 

But, one will ask me, what difference is there between the promise which 
Our Lord here makes to S. Peter to give him the keys and that which he 
made to the Apostles afterward? For in truth it seems to have been but the 


same, because Our Lord explaining what he meant by the keys 
said, And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose, and so on, which is just what he 
said to the Apostles in general: Whatsoever you shall bind, and so on.42% If 
then he promises to all in general what he promises to Peter in particular, 
there will be no ground for saying that S. Peter is greater than one of the 
others by this promise. 

I answer that in the promise and in the execution of the promise Our Lord 
has always preferred S. Peter by expressions which oblige us to believe that 
he has been made head of the Church. And as to the promise, I confess that 
by these words: And what soever thou shalt loose, Our Lord has promised 
no more to S. Peter than he did to the ~ others 
afterward: Whatsoever you shall bind, and so on. For the words are the 
same in substance and in meaning in the two passages. I admit also that by 
these words: Andwhatsoever thou shalt loose, said to S. Peter, he explains 
the preceding: And I will give to thee the keys, but I deny that it is the same 
thing to promise the keys and to say,Whatsoever thou shalt loose. Let us 
then see what it is to promise the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And who 
knows not that when a master, going away from his house, leaves the keys 
with some one, what he does is to leave him the charge and governance 
thereof. When princes make their entrance into cities, the keys are presented 
to them as an acknowledgment of their sovereign authority. 

It is then the supreme authority which Our Lord here promises to S. 
Peter, and in fact when the Scripture elsewhere wishes to speak of a 
sovereign authority it has used similar terms. In the Apocalypse (i. 17, 18), 
when Our Lord wishes to make himself known to his servant, he says to 
him, I am the first and the last, and alive and was dead: and behold I am 
living for ever and ever, and have the keys of death and of hell. What does 
he mean by the keys of death and of hell, except the supreme power over 
the one and the’ other? And _ there also’ where it _ is 
said, These things saith the Holy one and the True one, who hath the key of 
David: he that openeth and no man shutteth, shutteth and no man 
openeth (Ibid. iii. 7)—-what can we understand but the supreme authority of 
the Church? And what else is meant by what the Angel said to Our Lady 
(Luke i. 


32): TheLord God shall give unto him the throne of David his father, and 
he shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever—the Holy Spirit making us 
know the kingship of Our Lord, now by the seat or throne, now by the 
keys? But it is the commandment which in Isaias (xxii) is given to Eliacim 
which is parallel in every particular with that which Our Lord gives to S. 
Peter. In it there is described the deposition of a sovereign-priest and 
governor of the Temple: Thus saith the Lord God of hosts: go get thee in to 
him that dwelleth in the tabernacle, to Sobna who is over the temple; and 
thou shalt say to him—what dost thou’ here? And __ further 
on: I will depose thee. See there the deposition of one, and now see the 
institution of the 
other. And it shall come to pass in that day that I will call my servant Eliaci 
m the son of Helcias, and I will clothe him with thy robe, and will 
strengthen him with thy girdle, and will give thy power into his hand: and 
he shall be as a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the house of 
Juda. And I will lay the key of the house of David upon his shoulder; and 
he shall open, and none shall shut: and he shall shut and none shall open. 
Could anything fit better than these two Scriptures? For Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona, because flesh and blood have not revealed it to thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven—is it not at least equivalent 
to I willcall my servant Eliacim the son of Helcias? And I say to thee that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of 
hell, and so on. Does this’ not signify the same 
as I will clothe him with thy robe, and will strengthen him with thy girdle, 
and will give thy power into his hand, and he shall be as a father to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the house of Juda? And what else is it to 
be the foundation or foundation stone of a family than to be there as father, 
to have the superintendence, to be governor there? And if one has had this 
assurance, I will lay the key of the house of David upon his shoulder, the 
other has had no less, who had the 
promise, And I will give tothee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And if 
when he has opened no one shall shut, when he has shut no one shall open; 
so, when the other shall have loosened no one shall bind, when he shall 
have bound no one shall loosen. The one is Eliacim son of Helcias, the 
other, Simon the son of Jonas; the one is clothed with the pontifical robe, 
the other with heavenly revelation; the one has power in his hand, the other 


is a strong rock; the one is as father in Jerusalem, the other is as foundation 
in the Church; the one has the keys of the kingdom of David, the other 
those of the Church of the Gospel; when one shuts nobody opens, when one 
binds nobody looses; when one opens no one shuts, when one loosens 
nobody binds. What further remains to be said than that if ever Eliacim son 
of Helcias was head of the Mosaic Temple, Simon son of Jonas was the 
same of the Gospel Church? Eliacim represented Our Lord as figure, S. 
Peter represents him as lieutenant; Eliacim represented him in the Mosaic 
Church, and S. Peter in the Christian Church. Such is what is meant by this 
promise of giving the keys to S. Peter, a promise which was never made to 
the other Apostles. 

But I say that it is not all one to promise the keys of the kingdom and to 
say, Whatever thou shalt loose, although one is an explanation of the other. 
And what is the difference? Certainly just that which there is between the 
possession of an authority and the exercise of it. It may well happen that 
while a king lives, his queen, or his son, may have just as much power as 
the king himself to chastise, absolve, make gifts, grant favors. Such person, 
however, will not have the scepter but only the exercise of it. He will indeed 
have the same authority, but not in possession, only in use and exercise. 
What he does will be valid, but he will not be head or king, he must 
recognize that his power is extraordinary, by commission and delegation, 
whereas the power of the king, which may be no greater, is ordinary and is 
his own. So Our Lord promising the keys to S. Peter remits to him the 
ordinary authority and gives him that office in ownership, the exercise of 
which he referred to when he said, Whatsoever thou shalt loose, and so on. 
Now afterward, when he makes the same promise to the other Apostles, he 
does not give them the keys or the ordinary authority, but only gives them 
the use and exercise thereof. This difference is taken from the very terms of 
the Scripture, for to loose and to bind signifies but the action and 
exercise, to have the keys, the habit. . . . See how different is the promise 
which Our Lord made to S. Peter from that which he made to the other 
Apostles. The Apostles all have the same power as S. Peter, but not in the 
same rank, inasmuch as they have it as delegates and agents, but S. Peter as 
ordinary head and permanent officer. And in truth it was fitting that the 
Apostles who were to plant the Church everywhere, should all have full 
power and entire authority as to the use of the keys and the exercise of their 


powers, while it was most necessary that one among them should have 
charge of the keys by office and dignity, “that the Church, which is one,” as 


S. Cyprian says,1262 “should by the word of the Lord be founded upon one 
who received the keys thereof.” 


Chapter IV 


FOURTH PROOF OF THE THIRD PROMISE MADE TOS. 
PETER: I HAVE PRAYED FOR THEE, AND SO ON 


To which of the others was it ever said, I have prayed for thee, Peter, that 
thy faith fail not, and thou being once converted, confirm thy brethren? 
(Luke xxii. 32). Truly they are two privileges of great importance, these. 
Our Lord, when about to establish the faith in his Church, did not pray for 
the faith of any of the others in particular, but only of S. Peter as head. For 
what could be the object of this prerogative? Satan hath sought you (vos)— 
you all; but I have prayed for thee, Peter, is not this to place him alone as 
responsible for all, as head and guide of the whole flock? But who sees not 
how pregnant this passage is for our purpose? Let us consider what 
precedes, and we shall find that Our Lord had declared to his Apostles that 
there was one of them greater than the 
others: He who is the greatest among you . . . and he that is the leader, and 
immediately Our Lord goes on to say to him that the adversary was seeking 
to sift them, all of them, as wheat, but that still he had prayed for him in 
particular that his faith should not fail. I pray you, does not this grace which 
was so peculiar to him, and which was not common to the others, according 
to S. Thomas, show that S. Peter was_ that one who 
wasgreatest among them? All are tempted, and prayer is made for one 
alone. But the words following render all this quite evident. For some 
Protestant might say that he prayed for S. Peter in particular on account of 
some other reason that might be imagined (for the imagination ever 
furnishes support enough for obstinacy), not because he was head of the 
others or because the faith of the others was maintained in their pastor. On 
the contrary, gentlemen, it is in order that being once converted he 
might confirm hisbrethren. He prays for S. Peter as for the confirmer and 


support of the others, and what is this but to declare him head of the others? 
Truly one could not give S. Peter the command to confirm the Apostles 
without charging him to have care of them. For how could he put this 
command in practice without paying regard to the weakness or the strength 
of the others in order to strengthen or confirm them? Is this not to again call 
him foundation of the Church? If he supports, secures, strengthens the very 
foundation stones, how shall he not confirm all the rest? If he has the charge 
of supporting the columns of the Church, how shall he not support all the 
rest of the building? If he has the charge of feeding the pastors, must he not 
be sovereign pastor himself? The gardener who sees the young plant 
exposed to the continual rays of the sun, and wishes to preserve it from the 
drought which threatens it, does not pour water on each branch, but having 
well steeped the root considers that all the rest is safe, because the root 
continues to distribute the moisture to the rest of the plant. Our Lord also, 
having planted this holy assembly of the disciples, prayed for the head and 
the root, in order that the water of faith might not fail to him who was 
therewith to supply all the rest, and in order that through the head the Faith 
might always be preserved in the Church. 

But I must tell you, before closing this part of my subject, that the denial 
which S. Peter made on the day of the Passion must not trouble you here, 
for he did not lose the Faith, but only sinned as to the confession of it. Fear 
made him disavow that which he believed. He believed right but spoke 
wrong. 


Chapter V 


FIFTH PROOF, THE FULFILLMENT OF THESE PROMISES: 
FEED MY SHEEP 


We know that Our Lord gave a most ample procuration and commission to 
his Apostles to treat with the world concerning its salvation, when he said 
to them (John xx): Asthe Father hath sent me I also send you . . . receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, and so on. It was the 
execution of that promise of his which had been made them in 
general: Whatsoever you shall bind, and so on. But it was never said to any 
one of the other Apostles in particular: Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church, nor was it ever said to one of the 
others: Feed my sheep (John xxi. 17). S. Peter alone had this charge. They 
were equal in the Apostolate, but into the pastoral dignity S. Peter alone 
was instituted: Feed my sheep. There are other pastors in the Church; each 
must feed the flock which is under him, as S. Peter says (1 Ep. v. 2), 
or that over which the Holy Ghost hath placed him bishop, according to S. 
Paul (Acts xx. 28). But, “to which of the others,” says S. Bernard,12%2 “were 
ever the sheep so absolutely, so universally committed: Feed my sheep?” 

And to prove that it is truly S. Peter to whom these words are addressed, I 
betake myself to the holy Word. It is S. Peter only who is called Simon son 
of John, or of Jona (for one is the same as the other, and Jona is but the 
short of Joannah), and in order that we may know that this Simon son of 
John is really S. Peter, S. John bears witness that it was Simon Peter— 
Jesus saith to Simon Peter: Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than 
these? It is then S. Peter to whom in particular Our Lord 
says, Feed my sheep. 

And Our Lord puts S. Peter apart from the others in that place where he 
compares him with them: Lovest thou me, there is S. Peter on the one side 


—more than these, there are the Apostles on the other. And although all the 
Apostles were not present, yet the principal ones were, S. James, S. John, S. 
Thomas and others. It is only S. Peter who is grieved, it is only S. Peter 
whose death is foretold. What room is there then for doubting that it was to 
him alone that this word feed my sheep is addressed, a word which is united 
to all these others? 

Now that to feed the sheep includes the charge of them, appears clearly. 
For what is it to have the charge of feeding the sheep, but to be pastor and 
shepherd, and shepherds have full charge of the sheep, and not only lead 
them to pasture, but bring them back, fold them, guide them, rule them, 
keep them in fear, chastise them and guard them. In Scripture to rule and to 
feed the people is taken as the same thing, which is easy to see in Ezekiel 
(xxxiv), in the second Book of Kings (v. 2), and in several places of the 
Psalms, where, according to the original there is to feed, and we 
have to rule, and in fact, between ruling and pasturing the sheep with iron 
crook there is no difference. In Psalm xxii., verse 1, The Lord ruleth me, 
i.e., as Shepherd governeth me, and when it is said that David had been 
elected to feed Jacob his servant and Israel his inheritance:and he fed them 
in the innocence of his heart (Ps. Ixxvii. 71, 72), it is just the same as if he 
said to rule, to govern, to preside over. And it is after the same figure of 
speech that the peoples are called sheep of the pasture of Our Lord (Ps. 
xcix. 3), so that, to have the commandment of feeding the Christian sheep is 
no other thing than to be their ruler and pastor. 

It is now easy to see what authority Our Lord intrusted to S. Peter by 
these words: Feed my sheep. For in truth the charge is so general that it 
includes all the faithful, whatever may be their condition; the 
commandment is so particular that it is addressed only to S. Peter. He who 
wishes to have this honor of being one of Our Lord’s sheep must 
acknowledge S. Peter, or him who takes Peter’s place, as his shepherd. 
“If thou lovest me”—I quote S. Bernard!264—“feed my sheep. Which 
sheep? The people of this or that city or region or even 
kingdom? My sheep, Christ says. Is it not clear to everybody that he did not 
mean some, but handed over all. There is no exception where there is no 
distinction. And perhaps the others, his fellow disciples, were present when, 
giving a charge to one, he commended unity to all in one flock with one 


pastor, according to that (Cant. vi): One is my dove, my beautiful one, my 
perfect one. Where unity is there is perfection.” 

When Our Lord said, I know my sheep, he spoke of all; when he 
said feed my sheep, he still means it of all, for Our Lord has but one fold 
and one flock. And what else is it to say, feed my sheep, but take care of my 
flock, of my pastures, or of my sheep and my sheepfold? It is then entirely 
under the charge of S. Peter. For if he said to him,Feed my sheep, either he 
recommended all to him or some only; if he only recommended some— 
which? I ask. Were it not to recommend to him none, to recommend to him 
some only without specifying which, and to put him in charge of unknown 
sheep? If all, as the Word expresses it, then he was the general pastor of the 
whole Church. And the matter is thus rightly settled beyond doubt. It is the 
common explanation of the Ancients, it is the execution of his promises. 
But there is a mystery in this institution which our S. Bernard does not 
allow me to forget, now that I have taken him as my guide in this point. It is 
that Our Saviour thrice charges him to do the office of pastor, saying to him 
first: Feed my lambs; secondly, my lambs; thirdly, my sheep: not only to 
make this institution more solemn, but to show that he gave into his charge 
not only the people, but the pastors and Apostles themselves, who, as sheep, 
nourish the lambs and young sheep, and are mothers to them. 

And it makes nothing against this truth that S. Paul and the other 
Apostles have fed many peoples with the Gospel doctrine, for being all 
under the charge of S. Peter, what they have done belongs also to him, as 
the victory does to the general, though the captains have fought, nor that S. 
Paul received from S. Peter the right hand offellowship (Gal. ii. 9), for they 
were companions in preaching, but S. Peter was greater and chief in the 
pastoral office, and the chiefs call the soldiers and captains comrades. 

Nor that S. Paul was the Apostle of the Gentiles and S. Peter of the Jews, 
because it was not to divide the government of the Church, nor to hinder 
either the one or the other from converting the Gentiles and the Jews 
indifferently, nor because the chief authority was not in the hands of one, 
but it was to assign them the quarters where they were principally to labor 
in preaching in order that each one attacking impiety in his own province 
the world might the sooner be filled with the sound of the Gospel. 

Nor that he would seem not to have known that the Gentiles were to 
belong to the fold of Our Lord, which was confided to him, for what he said 


to the good Cornelius, In truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons; 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh justice is acceptable to 
him (Acts x), is nothing different from what he had said 
before: Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved (ii) 
and the prophecy which he had 
explained, And in thy seed shall all the families of theearth be blessed (iii). 
He was only uncertain as to the time when the bringing back of the Gentiles 
was to begin, according to the holy Word of _ the 
Master: You shall bewitnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all Judza and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the earth (i), and that of S. 
Paul: To you it behoved us to speak first the wordof God, but see ing you 
reject it, we tum to the Gentiles (xiii), just as Our Lord had already opened 
the mind of the Apostles to the intelligence of the Scriptures when he said 
to them, Thus it behoved . . . that penance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations, beginning with 
Jerusalem (Luke ult.). 

Nor that the Apostles instituted deacons without the command of S. 
Peter, in the Acts of the Apostles (vi), for S. Peter’s presence there 
sufficiently authorized that act; besides, we do not deny that the Apostles 
had full powers of administration in the Church, under the pastoral 
authority of S. Peter. And we bishops, in union with the Holy See of Rome, 
ordain both deacons and priests without any special authorization. 

Nor that the Apostles sent Peter and John into Samaria (Ib. viii), for the 
people also sent Phinees, who was the High Priest, and their superior, to the 
children of Ruben and Gad (Jos. xxii), and the centurion sent the chiefs and 
heads of the Jews, whom he considered to be greater than himself (Luke 
vii), and S. Peter being in the Council, himself consented to and authorized 
his own mission. 

Nor finally, that which is made so much of—that S. Paul with stood S. 
Peter to the face (Gal. ii), for every one knows that it is permitted to the 
inferior to correct the greater and to admonish him with charity and 
submission when charity requires; witness our S. Bernard in his 
books On Consideration. And on this subject the great S. Gregory!2©2 says 
these all golden words: “He became the follower of his inferior, though 


before him in dignity; so that he who was first in the high dignity of the 
Apostolate might be first in humility.” 


Chapter VI 


SIXTH PROOF. FROM THE ORDER IN WHICH THE 
EVANGELISTS NAME THE APOSTLES 


It is a thing very worthy of consideration in this matter that the evangelists 
never name either all the Apostles or a part of them together without putting 
S. Peter ever at the very top, ever at the head of the band. This we cannot 
consider to be done accidentally, for it is perpetually observed by the 
evangelists, and it is not four or five times that they are thus named 
together, but very often. And besides, as to the other Apostles, they do not 
keep any particular order. 

The names of the twelve Apostles are these, says S. Matthew 
(x): The first, Simon who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James 
the son of Zebedee and John his brother; Philip and Bartholomew, 
Thomas and Mathew the publican, James of Alpheus and Thaddeus, 
Simon Chananeus, and Judas Iscariot. He names S. Andrew the second, S. 
Mark names him the fourth and to better show that it makes no difference, 
S. Luke, who in one place has put him second, in another puts him fourth. 
S. Matthew puts S. John fourth; S. Mark puts him third; S. Luke in one 
place fourth, in another second. S. Matthew puts S. James third; S. Mark 
puts him second. In short, it is only S. Philip, S. James of Alpheus and 
Judas who are not sometimes higher, sometimes lower. When the 
evangelists elsewhere name all the Apostles together there is no principle 
except as regards S. Peter, who goes first everywhere. Well now, let us 
imagine that we were to see in the country, in the streets, in meetings, what 
we read in the Gospels (and in truth it is more certain than if we had seen it) 
—if we saw S. Peter the first and all the rest grouped together, should we 
not judge that the others were equals and companions and S. Peter the chief 
and captain? 


But, besides this, very often when the evangelists talk of the Apostolic 
company they name only Peter, and mention the others as accessory and 
following: And Simonand they who were with him followed after him (Mar 
k i): But Peter and they that were with him were heavy with sleep (Luke ix) 
You know well that to name one person and put the others all together with 
him, is to make him the most important and the others his inferiors. 

Very often again he is named separately from the others, as by the 
Angel: Tell his disciples and Peter (Mark xvi): But Peter standing up, with 
the eleven . . . they said to Peter and the rest of the Apostles (Acts 
ii). Peter then answering and the Apostles said, Have we not power to lead 
about a woman, a sister, aS well as the rest of the apostles,and the brethren 
of the Lord and Cephas (1 Cor. ix)? What does this mean, to 
say, Tell his disciples and Peter—Peter and the Apostles answered? Was 
Peter not an Apostle? Either he was less or more than the others, or he was 
equal. No man, who is not altogether mad, will say he was less. If he is 
equal and stands on a level with the others, why is he put by himself? If 
there is nothing particular in him, why is it not just as well to say, Tell his 
disciples and Andrew, or John? Certainly it must be for some particular 
quality which is in him more than in the others, and because he was not a 
simple Apostle. So that having’ said, Tell his _ disciples, 
or, as the rest of the Apostles, how can one longer doubt that S. Peter is 
more than Apostle and disciple? Only once in the Scriptures S. Peter is 
named after S. 
James, James and Cephas and John gave the right hands offellowship (Gal. 
ii) But in truth there is too much occasion to doubt whether in the original 
and anciently S. Peter was named first or second, to allow any valid 
conclusion to be drawn from this place alone. For S. Augustine, S. 
Ambrose, S. Jerome, both in the commentary and in the text, have written 
Peter, James, John, which they could never have done if they had not found 
this same order in their copies. S. Chrysostom has done the same in the 
commentary. All this shows the diversity of copies, which makes the 
conclusion doubtful on either side. But even if the copies we now have 
were originals, one could deduce nothing from this single passage against 
the order of so many others, for S. Paul might be keeping to the order of the 
time in which he received the hand of fellowship, or without concerning 


himself about the order might have written first the one which came first to 
his mind. 

But S. Matthew shows us clearly what order there was among the 
Apostles, that is, that one was first, and the remainder were equal without 
second or third. First, says he, Simon who is called Peter; he does not say 
second, Andrew, third, James, but goes on simply naming them, to let us 
know that provided S. Peter was first all the rest were in the same rank, and 
that among them there was no precedence. First, says he, Peter, and 
Andrew. From this is derived the name of Primacy. For if he were first 
(primus), his place was first, his rank first, and this quality of his 
was Primacy. 

It is answered to this that if the evangelists here named S. Peter the first, 
it was because he was the most advanced in age among the Apostles, or on 
account of some privilege which existed among them. But what is the worth 
of such a reason as this, I should like to know? To say that S. Peter was the 
oldest of the society is to seek at hazard an excuse for obstinacy, and the 
Scripture distinctly tells us he was not the earliest Apostle when it testifies 
that S. Andrew led him to Our Lord. The reasons are seen quite clearly in 
the Scripture, but because you are resolved to maintain the contrary, you go 
seeking about with your imagination on every side. Why say that S. Peter 
was the oldest, since it is a pure fancy which has no foundation in the 
Scripture, and is contrary to the Ancients? Why not say rather that he was 
the one on whom Christ founded his Church, to whom he had given the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, who was the confirmer of the brethren? For 
all this is in the Scripture. What you want to maintain you do maintain; 
whether it has a base in Scripture or not makes no difference. And as to the 
other privileges, let anybody go over them to me in order, and none will be 
found special to S. Peter but those which make him head of the Church. 


Chapter VII 


SEVENTH PROOF. OF SOME OTHER MARKS WHICH ARE 
SCATTERED THROUGHOUT THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 
PRIMACY OF S. PETER 


If I wanted to bring together here all that is to be found, I should make this 
proof as large as I want to make all the section, and without effort on my 
part. For that excellent theologian, Robert Bellarmine, would put many 
things into my hands. But particularly has Doctor Nicholas Sanders treated 
this subject so solidly and so amply that it is hard to say anything about it 
which he has not said or written in his books On the Visible Monarchy. I 
will give some extracts. 

Whoever will read the Scriptures attentively will see this Primacy of S. 
Peter everywhere. If the Church is compared to a building, as it is, its rock 
and its secondary foundation is S. Peter (Matt. xvi). 

If you say it is like a family, it is only Our Lord who pays tribute as head 
of the household, and after him S. Peter as his lieutenant (Ib. xvii). 

If to a ship, S. Peter is its captain, and in it Our Lord teaches (Luke v). 

If to a fishery, S. Peter is the first in it; the true disciples of Our Lord fish 
only with him (Ib. and John xxi). 

If to draw nets (Matt. xiii), it is S. Peter who casts them into the sea, S. 
Peter who draws them; the other disciples are his coadjutors. It is S. Peter 
who brings them to land and presents the fish to Our Lord (Luke v., John 
Xxl). 

Do you Say it is like an embassy? S. Peter is first ambassador (Matt. x). 

Do you say it is a brotherhood? S. Peter is first, the governor and 
confirmer of the rest (Luke xxii). 

Would you rather have it a kingdom? S. Peter receives its keys (Matt. 
XVI). 


Will you consider it a flock or fold of sheep and lambs? S. Peter is its 
pastor and shepherd-general (John xxi). 

Say now in conscience, how could Our Lord testify his intention more 
distinctly. Perversity cannot find use for its eyes amid such light. S. Andrew 
came the first to follow Our Lord, and it was he who brought his brother, S. 
Peter, and S. Peter precedes him everywhere. What does this signify except 
that the advantage one had in time the other had in dignity? 

But let us continue. When Our Lord ascends to heaven, all the holy 
Apostolic body goes to S. Peter, as to the common father of the family 
(Acts i). 

S. Peter rises up among them and speaks the first and teaches the 
interpretation of weighty prophecy (Ib.). 

He has the first care of the restoration and increase of the Apostolic 
college (Ib.). It is he who first proposed to make an Apostle, which is no act 
of light authority, for the Apostles have all had successors and by death 
have not lost their dignity. But S. Peter teaching the Church shows both that 
Judas had lost his Apostolate and that another was needed in his place, 
contrary to the ordinary course of this authority, which in the others 
continues after death, and which they will even exercise on the Day of 
Judgment, when they shall be seated around the Judge, judging the 12 tribes 
of Israel. 

The Apostles have no sooner received the Holy Ghost than S. Peter, as 
chief of the Evangelic Embassy, being with his eleven companions, begins 
to publish, according to his office, the holy tidings of salvation to the Jews 
in Jerusalem. He is the first catechist of the Church, and preacher of 
penance; the others are with him and are all asked questions, but S. Peter 
alone answers for all as chief of all (Acts ii). 

If a hand is to be put into the treasury of miracles confided to the Church, 
though S. John is present and is asked, S. Peter alone puts in his hand (Ib. 
iii). 

When the time comes for beginning the use of the spiritual sword of the 
Church, to punish a lie, it is S. Peter who directs the first blow upon 
Ananias and Saphira (Ib. v). From this springs the hatred which lying 
heretics bear against his See and succession, because, as S. Gregory 
says,1066 “Peter by his word strikes liars dead.” 


He is the first who recognizes and refutes heresy in Simon Magus (Ib. 
viii). Hence comes the irreconcileable hatred of all heretics against his See. 

He is the first who raises the dead, when he prays for the devout Tabitha 
(Ib. ix). 

When it is time to put the sickle into the harvest of paganism, it is S. 
Peter to whom the revelation is made, as to the head of all the laborers, and 
the steward of the farmstead (Ib. x). 

The good Italian centurion, Cornelius, is ready to receive grace of the 
Gospel; he is sent to S. Peter, that the Gentiles may by his hands be blessed 
and consecrated. He is the first in commanding the pagans to be baptized 
(Acts x). 

When a general Council is sitting, S. Peter as president therein opens the 
gate to judgment and definition, and his sentence [is] followed by the rest, 
his private revelation becomes a law (Ib. xv). 

S. Paul declares that he went to Jerusalem expressly to see Peter, and 
stayed with him fifteen days (Gal i). He saw S. James there, but to see him 
was not what he went for, only to see S. Peter. What does this signify? Why 
did he not go as much to see the great and most celebrated Apostle S. James 
as to see S. Peter? Because we look at people in their head and face, and S. 
Peter was the head of all the Apostles. 

When S. Peter and S. James were in prison the evangelist testifies 
that prayer was made without ceasing by the Church to God for S. Peter, as 
for the general head and common ruler (Acts xii). 

If all this put together does not make you acknowledge S. Peter to be 
head of the Church and of the Apostles, I confess that Apostles are not 
Apostles, pastors not pastors, and doctors not doctors. For in what other 
more express words could be made known the authority of an Apostle and 
pastor over the people than those which the Holy Ghost has placed in the 
Scriptures to show that S. Peter was above Apostles, pastors and the whole 
Church? 


Chapter VIII 


EIGHTH PROOF. TESTIMONIES OF THE CHURCH TO THIS 
FACT 


It is true that Scripture suffices, but let us see who wrests it and violates it. 
If we were the first to draw conclusions in favor of the Primacy of S. Peter, 
one might think that we were wresting it. But how do things stand? It is 
most clear on the point and has been understood in this sense by all the 
primitive Church. Those, then, force it who bring in a new sense, who gloss 
it against the natural meaning of the words, and against the sense of 
Antiquity. If this be lawful for everybody, the Scripture will no longer be 
anything but a toy for fanciful and perverse wits. 

What is the meaning of this—that the Church has never held as 
patriarchal sees any but those of Alexandria, of Rome and of Antioch? One 
may invent a thousand fancies, but there is no other reason than that which 
S. Leo produces,12° because S. Peter founded these three sees they have 
been called and esteemed patriarchal, as testify the Council of Nice, and 
that of Chalcedon, in which a great difference is made between these three 
sees and the others. As for those of Constantinople and Jerusalem, the 
above-named Councils show how differently they are considered from 
those three others founded by S. Peter. 

Not that the Council of Nice speaks of the see of Constantinople, for 
Constantinople was of no importance at all at that time, having only been 
built by the great Constantine, who dedicated and named it in the 25th year 
of his Empire: but the Council of Nice treats of the see of Jerusalem, and 
that of Chalcedon of the see of Constantinople. 

By the precedence and preeminence of these three sees, the ancient 
Church testified sufficiently that she held S. Peter for her chief, who had 
founded them. Otherwise why did she not place also in the same rank the 


see of Ephesus, founded by S. Paul, confirmed and assured by S. John, or 
the see of Jerusalem, in which S. James had conversed and presided? 

What else did she testify, when in the public and patent letters which they 
anciently called formate, after the first letter of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, there was put the first letter of Peter, except that after Almighty God, 
who is the absolute King, the lieutenant’s authority is in great esteem with 
all those who are good Christians? 

As for the consent of the fathers concerning this point, Surius, Sanders 
and a thousand others have taken away from posterity all occasion of 
doubting it. I will only bring forward the names by which the fathers have 
called him, which sufficiently show their belief concerning his authority. 

Optatus of Milevis called him “the head of the Churches” (Contra Parm. 
ii). They have called him “Head of the Church,” as S. Jerome (adv. Jov. i), 
and S. Chrysostom (Hom. 11 in Matt). “Happy foundation of the Church,” 
as S. Hilary (in Matt. xvi), and “Janitor of heaven, the first of the Apostles,” 
as S. Augustine (in J. 56) after S. Matthew. “Mouth and crown of the 
Apostles,” as Origen (in Luc. xvii), and S. Chrysostom (in Matt. 55). 
“Mouth and prince of the Apostles,” as the same S. Chrysostom (in J. 87). 
“Guardian of the brethren, and of the whole world” (Ib. ult.). “Pastor of the 
Church and head stronger than adamant” (Id. in Matt. 55). “The immovable 
rock, immovable pedestal, the great Apostle, first of the disciples, first 
called and first obeying” (Id. in Pen. 3). “Firmament of the Church, leader 
and master of Christians, column of the spiritual Israel, guardian of the 
feeble, master of the heavens, mouth of Christ, supreme head of the 
Apostles” (Id. in ador. caten. et glad. Apost. princ. Petri). “Prince of the 
Church, port of faith, master of the world” (Id. in SS. P. et P. et Eliam). 
“First in the supremacy of the Apostolate” (Greg. in Ezech. xviii). “High 
Priest of Christians” (Euseb. in Chron. 44). “Master of the army of God” 
(Id. Hist. ii. 14). “Set over the other disciples” (Bas. de Judic. Dei 9). 
“President of the world” (Chrys. in Matt. 11). “The Lord of the house of 
God, and prince of all his possession” (Bern. Ep. 137, ad Eugen.). 

Who shall dare to oppose this company? Thus they speak, thus they 
understand the Scripture, and according to it do they hold that all these 
names and titles are due to S. Peter. 

The Church then was left on earth by her Master and spouse with a 
visible chief and lieutenant of the Master and Lord. The Church is therefore 


to be always united together in a visible chief-minister of Christ. 


Chapter IX 


THAT SAINT PETER HAS HAD SUCCESSORS IN THE 
VICAR-GENERALSHIP OF OUR LORD. THE CONDITIONS 
REQUIRED FOR SUCCEEDING HIM 


I have clearly proved so far that the Catholic Church was a monarchy in 
which Christ’s head minister governed all the rest. It was not then S. Peter 
only who was its head, but, as the Church has not failed by the death of S. 
Peter, so the authority of a head has not failed; otherwise, it would not be 
one, nor would it be in the state in which its founder had placed it. And in 
truth all the reasons for which Our Lord put a head to this body, do not so 
much require that it should be there in that beginning when the Apostles 
who governed the Church were holy, humble, charitable, lovers of unity and 
concord, as in the progress and continuation thereof, when charity having 
now grown cold each one loves himself, no one will obey the word of 
another nor submit to discipline. 

I ask you, if the Apostles, whose understanding the Holy Spirit 
enlightened so immediately, who were so steadfast and so strong, needed a 
confirmer and pastor as the form (forme) and visible maintenance of their 
union, and of the union of the Church, how much more now has the Church 
need of one, when there are so many infirmities and weaknesses in the 
members of the Church? And if the wills of the Apostles, so closely united 
in charity, had need of an exterior bond in the authority of a head, how 
much more afterward when charity has grown so cold is there need of a 
visible authority and ruler? And if, as S. Jerome says, in the time of the 
Apostles, “One is chosen from amongst all, in order that, a head being 
established, occasion of schism may be taken away,”1258 how much more 
now, for the same reason, must there be a chief in the Church? The fold of 
Our Lord is to last till the consummation of the world, in visible unity. The 


unity then of external government must remain in it, and nobody has 
authority to change the form of administration save Our Lord who 
established it.1069 

All this has been well proven above, and it follows therefrom that S. 
Peter has had successors, has them in these days and will have them even to 
the end of the ages. 

I do not profess here to treat difficulties to the very bottom. It is enough 
for my purpose to indicate some principal reasons and to expose our belief 
precisely. Indeed, if I were to take notice of the objections which are made 
on this point, while I should find small difficulty I should have great 
trouble, and most of them are so slight that they are not worth losing time 
over. Let us see what conditions are required for succeeding to an office. 

There can only be succession to one who, whether by deposition or by 
death, gives up and leaves his place; whence Our Lord is always head and 
sovereign Pontiff of the Church, to whom no one succeeds, because he is 
always living, and has never resigned or quitted this priesthood [or] 
pontificate; though here below, in the Church militant, he partly exercises it 
by his ministers and servants, his authority, however, being too excellent to 
be altogether communicated. But these ministers and representatives, as 
many pastors as ever there are, can give up and do give up, either by 
deposition or by death, their offices and dignities. 

Now we have shown that S. Peter was head of the Church as prime 
minister of Christ, and that this office or dignity was not conferred on him 
for himself alone, but for the good and profit of the whole Church, so that 
Christianity being always to endure, this same charge and authority must be 
perpetual in the Church militant, but how would it be perpetual if S. Peter 
had no successor? For there can be no doubt that S. Peter is pastor no 
longer, since he is no longer in the Church militant, nor is he even a visible 
man, which is a condition requisite for administration in the visible Church. 

It remains to learn how he made this quittance, how he left this 
pontificate of his; whether it was by laying it down during his life or by 
natural death. Then we will see who succeeded him and by what right. 

And on the one hand nobody doubts that S. Peter continued in his charge 
all his life. For those words of Our Lord, Feed my sheep, were to him not 
only an institution into this supreme pastoral charge, but an absolute 


commandment, which had no other limitation than the end of his life, any 
more than that other, Preach the Gospel to everycreature,!22 which the 
Apostles labored in until death. While therefore S. Peter lived this mortal 
life, he had no successor, he did not lay down his charge, and was not 
deposed from it. For he could not be so (except by heresy, which never had 
access to the Apostles, least of all to their head) unless the Master of the 
fold had removed him, which was not done. 

It was death then which removed him from this guard and general watch 
which he was keeping as ordinary pastor over the whole sheepfold of his 
Master. But who succeeded in his place? As to this, all antiquity agrees that 
it was the Bishop of Rome, for this reason that S. Peter died Bishop of 
Rome—therefore the diocese of Rome was the last seat of the head of the 
Church: therefore the Bishop of Rome who came after the death of S. Peter, 
succeeded to the head of the Church, and consequently was head of the 
Church. Some one might say that he succeeded the head of the Church as to 
the bishopric of Rome, but not as to the kingship of the world. But such a 
one must show that S. Peter had two sees, of which the one was for Rome, 
the other for the universe, which was not the case. It is true that he had a 
seat at Antioch, but he who held it after him had not the vicar-generalship, 
because S. Peter lived long afterward, and had not laid down that charge, 
but having chosen Rome for his see he died Bishop thereof, and he who 
succeeded him, succeeded him simply, and sat in his seat, which was the 
general seat over the whole world, and over the bishopric of Rome in 
particular. Hence, the Bishop of Rome remained general lieutenant in the 
Church, and successor of S. Peter. This I am now about to prove so solidly 
that only the obstinate will be able to doubt it. 


Chapter X 


THAT THE BISHOP OF ROME IS TRUE SUCCESSOR OF S. 
PETER, AND HEAD OF THE MILITANT CHURCH 


I have presupposed that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome and died such. This 
the opposite party deny; many of them even deny that he ever was at Rome, 
but I am not obliged to attack all these negatives in detail, because when I 
shall have fully proved that S. Peter was and died Bishop of Rome, I shall 
have sufficiently proved that the Bishop of Rome is the successor of S. 
Peter. Besides, all my proofs and my witnesses state in express terms that 
the Bishop of Rome succeeded to S. Peter, which is my contention, and 
from which again will follow a clear certainty that S. Peter was at Rome 
and died there. 

And now here is my first witness, S. Clement, disciple of S. Peter, in the 
first letter which he wrote to James, the brother of the Lord, which is so 
authentic that Rufinus became the translator of it about 1,200 years ago. 
Now he says these words: “Simon Peter, the chief apostle, brought the King 
of ages to the knowledge of the city of Rome, that it also might be saved. 
He being inspired with a fatherly affection, taking my hand in the assembly 
of the brethren, said: I ordain this Clement, Bishop, to whom alone I 
commit the chair of my preaching and doctrine.” And a little further on, “to 
him I deliver the power of binding and loosing which was delivered to me 
by the Lord.” And as to the authority of this epistle, Damasus in the 
Pontifical, in the life of Clement, speaks of it thus, “In the letter which was 
written to James you will find how to Clement was the Church committed 
by Blessed Peter.” And Rufinus, in the preface to the book of the 
Recognitions of S. Clement, speaks of it with great honor, and says that he 
had turned it into Latin, and that S. Clement bore witness in it to his own 
institution, and said “that S. Peter had left him as successor in his chair.” 


This testimony shows us both that S. Peter preached at Rome and that he 
was Bishop there. For if he had not been Bishop how would he have 
delivered to S. Clement a chair which he would not have held there? 

The second, S. Ireneus (iii. 3), “To the greatest and oldest and most 
famous Church, founded by the two most glorious Apostles, Peter and 
Paul.” And a little further on, “The blessed Apostles therefore, founding 
and instituting the Church, delivered to Linus the office of administering it 
as Bishop; to him succeeded Anacletus; after him, in the third place from 
the Apostles, Clement receives the episcopate.” 

The third, Tertullian (de Pr. xxxii), “The Church also of the Romans 
publishes”’—that is, shows by public instruments and proofs—“that 
Clement was ordained by Peter.” And in the same book (xxxvi), “Happy 
Church, into which the Apostles poured with their blood their whole 
doctrine!”—and he speaks of the Roman Church, “where Peter’s passion is 
made like to the Lord’s.” Whereby you see that S. Peter died at Rome and 
instituted S. Clement there. So that joining this testimony to the others, it is 
seen that he was Bishop there and died teaching there. 

The fourth, S. Cyprian (Ep. 55, ad Corn.), “They dare to sail off to the 
chair of Peter, and to the head Church, whence the sacerdotal unity has 
come forth”—and he is speaking of the Roman Church. 

Eusebius (Chron. ann. 44), “Peter, by nation a Galilean, the first pontiff 
of Christians, having first founded the Church of Antioch, proceeds to 
Rome, where, preaching the Gospel, he continues twenty-five years bishop 
of the same city.” 

Epiphanius (ii. 27), “The succession of bishops at Rome is in this order; 
Peter and Paul, Linus, Cletus, Clement, &c.” 

Dorotheus (in Syn.), “Linus was Bishop of Rome after the first ruler, 
Peter.” 

Optatus of Milevis (de Sch Don.), “You cannot deny that you know that 
in the city of Rome the episcopal chair was first intrusted to Peter, in which 
Peter, head of all the Apostles, sat.” And a little further on, “Peter sat first, 
to whom succeeded Linus, to Linus succeeded Clement.” 

S. Jerome (ad Dam.), “With the successor of the fisherman and the 
disciple of the cross do I treat: I am united in communion with thy 
Blessedness, in the chair of Peter.” 


S. Augustine (Ep. 53, ad Gen.), “To Peter succeeded Linus, to Linus 
Clement.” 

In the Fourth General Council of Chalcedon (Act. iii), when the legates 
of the Holy See would deliver sentence against Dioscorus, they speak in 
this fashion: “Wherefore, most holy and blessed Leo, of the great and older 
Rome, by us and by the present holy synod, together with the thrice blessed 
and ever to be praised Apostle Peter, who is the rock and the foundation of 
the Catholic Church, has stripped him of the episcopal dignity and also 
ejected him from the priestly ministry.” Give a little attention to these 
particulars, that the Bishop of Rome alone deprives him, by his legates and 
by the Council, that they unite the Bishop of Rome with S. Peter. For such 
things show that the Bishop of Rome holds the place of S. Peter. 

The Synod of Alexandria, at which Athanasius was present, in its letter to 
Felix II, uses remarkable words on this point, and among other things, 
relates that in the Council of Nice it had been determined that it was not 
lawful to celebrate any Council without the consent of the Holy See of 
Rome, but that the canons which had been made to that effect had been 
burnt by the Arian heretics. And in _ fact, Julius I, in 
the Rescript against the Orientals in Favour of Athanasius (cc. 2, 3), cites 
two canons of the Council of Nice which relate to this matter, which work 
of Julius I has been cited by Gratian, 400 years ago, and by Isidore 900. 
And the great father, Vincent of Lerius, makes mention of it 1,000 years 
back. I say this because all the canons of Nice are not in existence, only 20 
remaining, but so many grave authors cite others beyond the twenty, that we 
are obliged to believe what is said by those good fathers of Alexandria 
above-named, that the Arians have got the greater part destroyed. 

For God’s sake let us cast our eyes on that most ancient and pure Church 
of the first six centuries, and regard it from all sides. And if we find it 
firmly believes that the Pope was successor of S. Peter, what rashness will it 
be to deny it? 

This, methinks, is a reason which asks no credit but pays in good coin. S. 
Peter has had successors in his vicarship. And who has ever in the ancient 
Church had the reputation of being successor of S. Peter, and head of the 
Church, except the Bishop of Rome? In truth all ancient authors, whosoever 
they be, all give this title to the Pope, and never to others. 


And how then shall we say it does not belong to him? Truly it were to 
deny the known truth. Or let them tell us what other bishop is the head of 
the Church, and successor of S. Peter. At the Council of Nice, at those of 
Constantinople and Chalcedon, it is not seen that any bishop usurps the 
primacy for himself. It is attributed, according to ancient custom, to the 
Pope; no other is named in equal degree. In short, never was it said, either 
certainly or doubtfully, of any bishop in the first 500 years that he was head 
or superior over the rest, except of the Bishop of Rome, about him indeed it 
was never doubted, but was held as settled that he was such. On what 
ground, then, after 1,500 years passed, would one cast doubt on this ancient 
tradition? I should never end were I to try to catalogue all the assurances 
and repetitions of this truth which we have in the ancients’ writings. But 
this will suffice just now to prove that the Bishop of Rome is the successor 
of S. Peter, and that S. Peter was and died Bishop at Rome. 


Chapter XI 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE LIFE OF S. PETER AND OF 
THE INSTITUTION OF HIS FIRST SUCCESSORS 


There is no question which the ministers fight over so pertinaciously as this. 
For they try by force of conjectures, presumptions, dilemmas, explanations, 
and by every means, to prove that S. Peter was never at Rome, except 
Calvin, who, seeing that this was to belie all antiquity, and that it was not 
needed for his opinion, contents himself with saying that at least S. Peter 
was not long Bishop at Rome: “On account of the consent of writers, I do 
not dispute that he was at Rome. But that he was bishop, especially for a 
long time, I cannot admit.” But in truth, though he were Bishop of Rome for 
but a very short time, if he died there he left there his chair and his 
succession. So that as to Calvin we should not have great cause for 
discussion, provided that he was resolved to acknowledge sincerely that S. 
Peter died at Rome, and that he was bishop there when he died. And as to 
the others we have sufficiently proved above that S. Peter died Bishop of 
Rome. 

The statements which are made to the contrary are more captious than 
hard to resolve, and because he who shall have the true account of the life 
of S. Peter before his eyes will have enough answer for all the objections, I 
will briefly say what I think the more probable, in which I will follow the 
opinion of that excellent theologian, Gilbert Genebrard, Archbishop of Aix, 
in his Chro nology, and of Robert Bellarmine, Jesuit, in his Controversies, 
who closely follow S. Jerome, and Eusebius in Chronico. 

Our Lord then ascended into heaven in the 18th year of Tiberius, and 
commanded his Apostles to stay in Jerusalem 12 years, according to the 
ancient tradition of Thraseas, martyr, not all indeed but some of them (to 
verify the word spoken by Isaias,424 and as SS. Paul and Barnabas seem to 


imply 122), for S. Peter was in Lydda and in Joppa before the 12 years had 
expired. It was enough that some Apostles should remain in Judea as 
witnesses to the Jews. S. Peter then remained in Judea about five years 
after the Ascension, preaching and announcing the Gospel, and at the end of 
the first year, or soon afterward, S. Paul was converted, who after three 
years went to Jerusalemto see Peter,!22 with whom he stayed 15 days. S. 
Peter then having preached about five years in Judea, toward the end of the 
fifth year went to Antioch, where he remained Bishop about seven years, 
that is, till the second year of Claudius, but meanwhile making evangelic 
journeys into Galatia, Asia, Cappadocia and elsewhere, for the conversion 
of the nations. From thence, having committed his episcopal charge to the 
good Evodius, he returned to Jerusalem, on his arrival in which place he 
was imprisoned by Herodto please the Jews 124 about the time of the 
Passover. But escaping from the prison soon afterward under the direction 
of the angel, he came, that same year, which was the second of Claudius, to 
Rome, where he established his chair, which he held about 25 years, during 
which he did not omit to visit various provinces, according to the necessity 
of the Christian commonwealth, but among other things, about the 18th 
year of the Passion and Ascension of the Savior, which was the ninth of 
Claudius, he was driven with the rest of the Hebrews from Rome, and went 
away to Jerusalem, where the Council of Jerusalem was celebrated, in 
which S. Peter presided. Then Claudius being dead, S. Peter returned to 
Rome, taking up again his first work of teaching and of visiting from time 
to time various provinces, where at last Nero, having imprisoned him for 
death, with S. Paul his companion, Peter, yielding to the holy importunities 
of the faithful, was about to make his escape and get out of the city by 
night, when meeting Our Savior by the gate he said _ to 
him, Domine quo vadis?—Lord, whither goest thou? He answered, I go to 
Rome to be crucified anew,122 an answer which S. Peter well knew pointed 
toward his cross. So that, after having been about five years in Judea, seven 
years in Antioch, 25 years at Rome, in the 14th year of Nero’s empire he 
was crucified, head downward, and on the same day S. Paul had his head 
cut off. 

But before dying, taking by the hand his disciple S. Clement, S. Peter 
appointed him his successor, an office which S. Clement would not accept 


nor exercise till after the death of Linus and of Cletus, who had been 
coadjutors of S. Peter in the administration of the Roman bishopric. So that 
to him who would know why some authors place S. Clement first in order 
after S. Peter, and others S. Linus, I will make him an answer by S. 
Epiphanius, an author worthy of credit, whose words are these:1248 “Let no 
man wonder that Linus and Cletus took up the episcopate before S. 
Clement, he being a disciple of the Apostles, contemporary with Peter and 
Paul, for they also were contemporaries of the Apostles; whether therefore 
whilst they were alive he received from Peter the imposition of the hands of 
the episcopate, and refusing the office waited, or, after the departure of the 
Apostles was appointed by the bishop Cletus, we do not clearly know.” 

Because therefore S. Clement had been chosen by S. Peter, as he himself 
testifies, and yet would not accept the charge before the death of Linus and 
Cletus, some, in consideration of the election made by S. Peter, place him 
the first in order, others, looking at the refusal he gave and at his leaving the 
exercise of it to Linus and Cletus, place him the fourth. 

Besides, S. Epiphanius may have had reason to doubt about the election 
of S. Clement made by S. Peter, for want of having had sufficient proofs, 
while possibly Tertullian, Damasus, Rufinus and others may have had 
means of ascertaining the truth, and this may be the reason why S. 
Epiphanius speaks thus indecisively. Tertullian, who was more ancient, 
States positively, “The Church of the Romans publishes that Clement was 
ordained by Peter,” that is, proves by documents and public acts. As for 
myself I prefer, and reasonably, to place myself on the side of those who are 
certain, because he who doubts what a man of probity and sense distinctly 
certifies contradicts the speaker. On the contrary, to be sure of that which 
another doubts about is simply to imply that the doubter does not know all, 
as indeed he has first confessed himself, by doubting, for doubting is 
nothing but not certainly knowing the truth of a thing. 

And now, having seen by this short account of the life of S. Peter, which 
bears every mark of probability, that S. Peter did not always stay in Rome, 
but, having his chair there, did not omit to visit many provinces, to return to 
Jerusalem and to fulfill the Apostolic office, all those frivolous reasons 
which are drawn from the negative authority of the Epistle of S. Paul will 
no longer have entrance into your judgments. For if it be said that S. Paul, 


writing to Rome and from Rome, has made no mention of S. Peter, we need 
not be surprised, for, perhaps, he was not there at that time. 

So, it is quite certain that the First Epistle of S. Peter was written from 
Rome, as S. Jerome witnesses:12% “Peter,” says he, “in his first Epistle, 
figuratively signifying Rome under the name of Babylon, says, 
“The Church which is in Babylon, elected together, saluteth you.” This that 
most ancient man Papias, a disciple of the Apostles, had previously attested, 
as Eusebius records. But would this consequence be good—S. Peter, in that 
Epistle, gives no sign that S. Paul was with him, therefore Paul was never in 
Rome? This Epistle does not contain everything, and if it does not say that 
he was there, it also does not say that he was not. It is probable that he was 
not there then, or that if he were it was not expedient to name him in that 
place for some reason. I say the same of S. Paul’s letter. 

Lastly, to adjust the times of the life of S. Peter to the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caius Caligula and Nero, we can lay them out something in this fashion. In 
the 18th year of Tiberius, Our Lord ascended into heaven, and Tiberius 
survived Our Lord in this world about six years; five years after the 
Ascension, in the last year of the Empire of Tiberius, S. Peter came to 
Antioch, where having stayed about seven years—that is, what remained of 
Tiberius, four years of Caius Caligula, and two of Claudius—toward the 
end of the second of Claudius he came to Rome, where he remained seven 
years, that is, till the ninth of Claudius, when the Jews were driven out of 
Rome, which caused S. Peter to withdraw into Judea. About five years 
afterward, Claudius being dead in the 14th year of his reign, S. Peter 
returned to Rome, where he stayed until the fourteenth and last year of 
Nero. This makes about 37 years that S. Peter lived after the death of his 
Master, of which he lived 12 partly in Judea partly in Antioch, and 25 he 
lived as Bishop of Rome. 


Chapter XII 


CONFIRMATION OF ALL THE ABOVE BY THE 
TITLES WHICH ANTIQUITY HAS GIVEN TO THE POPE 


Hear in few words what the Ancients thought of this matter, and in what 
rank they held the Bishop of Rome. This is the way they speak, whether of 
the See of Rome and its Church, whether of the Pope, for all comes to the 
same. 

Thus do they name the Roman Church; now see how they style the Pope. 

I should never end if I tried to heap together all the titles which the 
Ancients have given to the Holy See of Rome and to its Bishop. The above 
ought to suffice to make even the most perverse wits see the extravagant lie 
which Beza continues to tell after his master Calvin, in his 
treatise On the Marks of the Church, where he says that Phocas was the first 
to give authority to the Bishop of Rome over the rest, and to place him in 
Primacy. 

What is the use of uttering so gross a lie? Phocas lived in the time of S. 
Gregory the Great, and every one of the authors I have cited is earlier than 
S. Gregory, except S. Bernard, whom I have quoted, from his 
books On Consideration, because Calvin holds these so true that he 
considers truth itself has spoken in them.222 

It is objected that S. Gregory would not let himself be called Universal 
Bishop. But universal Bishop may be understood of one who is in such sort 
bishop of the universe that the other bishops are only vicars and substitutes, 
which is not the case. For the bishops are truly spiritual princes, chiefs and 
pastors; not lieutenants of the Pope, but of Our Lord, who therefore calls 
them brethren. Or the word may be understood of one who is 
superintendent over all, and in regard of whom all the others who are 
superintendents in particular are inferiors indeed but not vicars or 


substitutes. And it is in this sense that the Ancients have called him 
Universal Bishop, while S. Gregory denies it in the other sense. 

They object the Council of Carthage, which forbids that any one shall call 
himself Prince of Priests, but it is for want of something to go on with that 
they put this in, for who is ignorant that this was a provincial Council 
affecting the bishops of that Province, in which the Bishop of Rome was not 
—the Mediterranean Sea lies between them. 

There remained the name of Pope, which I have kept for the ending of 
this part of my subject, and which is the ordinary one by which we call the 
Bishop of Rome. This name was common to bishops; witness S. Jerome, 
who thus styles S. Augustine in an Epistle2 “May the Almighty keep 
thee safe, Lord, truly holy and reverend pope.” But it has been made 
particular to the Pope by excellence, on account of the universality of his 
charge, whence he is called in the Council of Chalcedon, Universal Pope, 
and simply Pope, without addition or limitation. And this word means 
nothing more than chief father or 
grandfather. Papos aviasque tre mentes anteferunt patribus seri nova cura 
nepotes.1280 

And that you may know how ancient this name is among good men— 
[hear] S. Ignatius, disciple of the Apostles: “When thou wast,” says he, “at 
Rome with Pope Linus.”12! Already at that time there were papists, and of 
what sort! 

We call him His Holiness, and we find that S. Jerome already called him 
by the same name:1282 “I beseech thy Blessedness, by the cross, &c... . I 
following Christ alone am joined in communion with thy Blessedness, that 
is, the chair of Peter.” We call him Holy Father, but you have seen that S. 
Jerome so calls S. Augustine. 

For the rest, those who, explaining chapter ii of the Second of 
Thessalonians, to make you believe the Pope is Antichrist, may have told 
you that he makes himself be called God on earth, or Son of God, are the 
greatest liars in the world, for so far are the popes from taking any 
ambitious title that from the time of S. Gregory they have for the most part 
called themselves servants of the servants of God. Never have they called 
themselves by such names as you say except in the ordinary acceptation, as 
every one can be if he keep the commandments of God, according to the 


power given to them that believe in his name (John i). Rightly indeed might 
those call themselves children of the devil who lie so foully as do your 
ministers. 


Chapter XIII 


IN HOW GREAT ESTEEM THE AUTHORITY OF THE POPE 
OUGHT TO BE HELD 


It is certainly not without mystery that often in the Gospel where there is 
occasion for the Apostles in general to speak, S. Peter alone speaks for all. 
In S. John (vi) it was he who said for all: Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we have believed and have known that 
thou art the Christ the Son of God. It was he, in S. Matthew (xvi), who in 
the name of all made that noble confession: Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God. He asked for all, Behold we have left all things, and so on 
(Matt. xix). In S. Luke (xii), Lord, dost thou speak this parable to us, or 
likewise to all? 

It is usual that the head should speak for the whole body, and what the 
head says is considered to be said by all the rest. Do you not see that in the 
election of S. Matthias it is he alone who speaks and determines? 

The Jews asked all the Apostles, What shall we do, men and 
breth ren (Acts. ii)? S. Peter alone answers for all: Do penance, and so on. 
And it is for this reason that S. Chrysostom and Origen have called him “the 
mouth and the crown of the Apostles,” as we saw above, because he was 
accustomed to speak for all the Apostles, and the same S. Chrysostom calls 
him “the mouth of Christ,” because what he says for the whole Church and 
to the whole Church as head and pastor, is not so much a word of man as of 
Our Lord: Amen, I say to you he that receiveth whomsoever I send 
receiveth me (John xiii). Therefore, what he said and determined could not 
be false. And truly if the confirmer be fallen, have not all the rest fallen? If 
the confirmer fall or totter, who shall confirm him? If the confirmer be not 
firm and steady, when the others grow weak who shall strengthen them? For 
it is written that if the blind lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch, and 


if the unsteady and the feeble would hold up and support the feeble, they 
shall both come to ground. So that Our Lord, giving authority and 
command to Peter to confirm the others, has in like proportion given him 
the power and the means to do this; otherwise, vainly would he have 
commanded things that were impossible. Now in order to confirm the 
others and to strengthen the weak, one must not be subject to weakness 
oneself but be solid and fixed as a true stone and a rock. Such was S. Peter, 
in so far as he was pastor-general and governor of the Church. 

So when S. Peter was placed as foundation of the Church, and the Church 
was certified that the gates of hell should not prevail against it, was it not 
enough to say that S. Peter, as foundation stone of the ecclesiastical 
government and administration, could not be crushed and broken by 
infidelity or error, which is the principal gate of hell? For who knows not 
that if the foundation be overthrown, if that can be sapped, the whole 
building falls. In the same way, if the supreme acting shepherd can conduct 
his sheep into venomous pastures, it is clearly visible that the flock is soon 
to be lost. For if the supreme acting shepherd leads out of the path, who will 
put him right? If he stray, who will bring him back? 

In truth, it is necessary that we should follow him simply, not guide him, 
otherwise, the sheep would be shepherds. And indeed the Church cannot 
always be united in general Council, and during the first three centuries 
none were held. In the difficulties then which daily arise, to whom could 
one better address oneself, from whom could one take a safer law, a surer 
rule, than from the general head, and from the vicar of Our Lord? Now all 
this has not only been true of S. Peter, but also of his successors, for the 
cause remaining the effect remains likewise. The Church has always need 
of an infallible!282 confirmer to whom she can appeal, of a foundation 
which the gates of hell, and principally error, cannot overthrow and has 
always need that her pastor should be unable to lead her children into error. 
The successors, then, of S. Peter all have these same privileges, which do 
not follow the person but the dignity and public charge. 

S. Bernard calls the Pope another “Moses in authority.” Now how great 
the authority of Moses was every one knows. For he sat and judged 
concerning all the differences among the people and all difficulties which 
occurred in the service of God. He appointed judges for affairs of slight 


importance, but the great doubts were reserved for his cognizance. If God 
would speak to the people, it is by his mouth and using him as a medium. 
So then the supreme pastor of the Church is competent and sufficient judge 
for us in all our greatest difficulties; otherwise, we should be in worse 
condition than that ancient people who had a tribunal to which they might 
appeal for the resolution of their doubts, particularly in religious matters. 
And if any one would reply that Moses was not a priest, nor an 
ecclesiastical pastor, I would send him back to what I have said above on 
this point. For it would be tedious to make these repetitions. 

In Deuteronomy 
(xvii): Thou shalt do whatsoever they shall say that preside in the place whi 
ch the Lord shall choose, and what they shall teach thee according to his 
law: neither shalt thou decline to the right hand nor to the left hand. But he 
that shall be proud, and refuse to obey the commandment of the priest. . . 
that man shall die. What will you say to this necessity of accepting the 
judgment of the sovereign pontiff, that one was obliged to accept that 
judgment which was according to the law, not any other? Yes, but in this it 
was needful to follow the sentence of the priest; otherwise, if one had not 
followed it but had examined into it, it would have been vain to have gone 
to him, and the difficulty and doubt would never have been settled. 
Therefore, it is said simply, He that shall be proud, and refuse to obey the 
commandment of the priest and thedecree of the judge shall die. And in 
Malachy (ii. 7), The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge; and they shall 
seek the law at his mouth. Whence it follows that not everybody could 
answer himself in religious matters, nor bring forward the law after his own 
fancy but must do so according as the pontiff laid it down. Now if God had 
such great providence over the religion and peace of conscience of the Jews 
as to establish for them a supreme judge in whose sentence they were bound 
to acquiesce, there can be no doubt he has provided Christianity with a 
pastor, who has this same authority, to remove the doubts and scruples 
which might arise concerning the declarations of the Scriptures. 

And if the High Priest wore on his breast the rational of judgment (Ex. 
XXVlii), in which were the Urim and the Thummim, doctrine and truth, as 
some interpret them, or illuminations and perfections, as others say (which 
is almost the same thing, since perfection consists in truth and doctrine is 
only illumination), shall we suppose that the High Priest of the New Law 


has not also the efficacy of them? In truth, all that was given out to the 
ancient Church, and to the servant Agar, has been given in much better form 
to Sara and to the spouse. Our High Priest then still has the Urim and the 
Thummim on his breast. 

Now whether this doctrine and truth were nothing but these two words 
inscribed on the Rational, as S. Augustine seems to think and Hugh of S. 
Victor maintains, or whether they were the name of God, as Rabbi Solomon 
asserts according to Vatablus and Augustine bishop of Eugubium, or 
whether it was simply the stones of the Rational, by which Almighty God 
revealed his will to the priest, as that learned man Francis Ribera holds; the 
reasons why the High Priest had doctrine and truth in the Rational on his 
breast was without doubt because he declared the truth of judgment, as by 
the Urim and Thummim the priests were instructed as to the good pleasure 
of God, and their understandings enlightened and perfected by the Divine 
revelation. Thus, the good Lyra understood it, as Ribera has in my opinion 
sufficiently proved. Hence, when David wished to know whether he should 
pursue the Amalecites he said to the priest 
Abiathar, Bring me hither the ephod (1 Kings xxx. 7), or vestment for the 
shoulders, which was without doubt to discover the will of God by means 
of the Rational which was joined to it, as this Doctor Ribera continues 
learnedly to prove. I ask you, if in the shadow there were illuminations of 
doctrine and perfections of truth on the breast of the priest to feed and 
confirm the people therewith, what is there that our High Priest shall not 
have, the priest of us, I say, who are in the day and under the risen sun? The 
High Priest of old was but the vicar and lieutenant of Our Lord, as ours is, 
but he would seem to have presided over the night by his illuminations, and 
ours presides over the day by his instructions, both of them as ministering 
for another and by the light of the Sun of Justice, who though he is risen is 
still veiled from our eyes by our own mortality, for to see him face to face 
belongs ordinarily to those alone who are delivered from the body which 
goes to corruption. This has been the faith of the whole ancient Church, 
which in its difficulties has always had recourse to the Rational of the See 
of Rome to see therein doctrine and truth. It is for this reason that S. 
Bernard has called the Pope “Aaron in dignity,”/084 and S. Jerome the Holy 
See “the most safe harbour of Catholic communion,” and “heir of the 


Apostles,” for he bears the Rational to enlighten with it the whole of 
Christendom, like the Apostles and Aaron, in doctrine and truth. It is in this 
sense that S. Jerome says to S. Damasus, “He who gathereth not with thee 
scattereth, that is, he who is not of Christ is of Antichrist;” and S. Bernard 
says!085 that the scandals which occur, particularly in the Faith, must be 
brought before the Roman See, “for I think it proper that there chiefly 
should the damage of faith be repaired where faith cannot fail; for to what 
other see was it ever said: I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not?” 
And S. Cyprian,1286 “They dare to sail off to the Apostolic See and to the 
chief (principalem) Church, forgetting that those are Romans, to whom 
wrong faith cannot have access.” Do you not see that he speaks of the 
Romans because of the Chair of S. Peter and says that error cannot prevail 
there. The fathers of the Council of Milevis with the Blessed S. Augustine 
demand help and invoke the authority of the Roman See against the 
Pelagian heresy, writing to Pope Innocent in these terms: “We beseech you 
to deign to apply the pastoral solicitude to the great dangers of the infirm 
members of Christ; since a new heresy and most destructive tempest has 
begun to arise amongst the enemies of the grace of Christ.” And if you 
would know why they appeal to him, what do they say? “The Lord has by 
his highest favour placed thee in the Apostolic See.” This is what this holy 
Council with its great S. Augustine believed, to whom S. Innocent replying 
in a Letter which follows the one just quoted among those of S. Augustine: 
“Carefully and rightfully,” he says, “have you consulted the secret oracles 
of the Apostolic honour: his, I say, with whom, besides those things which 
are outside, remains the solicitude of all the churches as to what doctrine is 
to be held in doubtful things. For you have followed the fashion of the 
ancient rule, which you and I know to have been always held by the whole 
world. But this I pass over, for I do not believe that it is unknown to your 
wisdom; how indeed have you confirmed it by your actions, save knowing 
that throughout all the provinces answers to petitioners ever emanate from 
the Apostolic See? Especially when questions of faith are discussed, I 
consider that all our brethren and cobishops must refer to Peter only, that is, 
to the author of their name and honour; even as your charity has now 
referred that which may advantage all churches in general throughout the 
whole world.” Behold the honor and credit in which was the Apostolic See 


with the most learned and most holy of the Ancients, yea with entire 
Councils. They went to it as to the true Ephod and Rational of the new law. 
Thus did S. Jerome go to it in the time of Damasus, to whom, after having 
said that the East was cutting and tearing to pieces the robe of Our Lord, 
seamless and woven from the top throughout, and that the little foxes were 
spoiling the vineyard of the Master, he says, “As it is difficult, amongst 
broken cisterns that can hold no water, to discern where is that fountain 
sealed up, and garden enclosed, therefore I considered that I must consult 
the Chair of Peter and the faith praised by Apostolic mouth.” I shall never 
end if I try to bring forward the grand words which the Ancients have 
uttered on this point. He who wishes can read them quoted in the great 
Catechism of Peter Canisius, in which they have been given in full by 
Busembaum. S. Cyprian refers all heresies and schisms to the contempt of 
this chief minister,4282 so does S. Jerome;1282 S. Ambrose holds for one 
same thing “to communicate and agree with the Catholic bishops and to 
agree with the Roman Church.”!222 he protests that he follows in all things 
and everywhere the form of the Roman Church. S. Ireneus will have every 
one be united to this Holy See, “on account of its principal power.” The 
Eusebians bring before it the accusations against S. Athanasius; S. 
Athanasius, who was at Alexandria, a principal and patriarchal see, went to 
answer at Rome, being called and cited to appear there. His adversaries 
would not appear, “knowing,” says Theodoret, “that their lies were 
manifested in open court.” The Eusebians acknowledge the authority of the 
see of Rome when they call S. Athanasius thither, and S. Athanasius when 
he presents himself. But particularly do those Arian heretics the Eusebians 
confess the authority of the see of Rome when they dare not appear there 
for fear of being condemned. 

But who does not know that all the ancient heretics tried to get 
themselves acknowledged by the Pope? Witness the Montanists or 
Cataphrygians, who so deceived Pope Zephyrinus, if we may believe 
Tertullian (not now the man he had been but become a heretic himself), that 
he issued letters of reunion in their favor, which, however, he promptly 
revoked by the advice of Praxeas. In fine, he who despises the authority of 
the Pope will restore the Pelagians, Priscillians and others, who were only 
condemned by provincial Councils with the authority of the Holy See of 


Rome. If I wished to occupy myself in showing you how much Luther 
made of it in the beginning of his heresy I should astonish you with the 
great alteration in this old dotard. Look at him in Cochleus: “Prostrate at 
the feet of Your Beatitude, I offer myself with all I am and have; give me 
life, slay me, call, recall, approve, reject; I shall acknowledge the voice of 
Christ presiding and speaking.” These are his words in the dedicatory letter 
which he wrote to Pope Leo X on certain conclusions of his, in the year 
1518. But I cannot omit what this great archminister wrote in 1519, in 
certain other resolutions of other propositions, for in the 13th he not only 
acknowledges the authority of the Holy Roman See but proves it by six 
reasons which he holds to be demonstrations. I will summarize them: First 
reason, the Pope could not have reached this height and this monarchy 
except by the will of God, but the will of God is always to be venerated, 
therefore, the primacy of the Pope is not to be called in question. Second, 
we must give in to an adversary rather than break the union of charity; 
therefore, it is better to obey the Pope than to separate from the Church. 
Third, we must not resist God who wills to lay on us the burden of obeying 
many rulers, according to the word of Solomon in his Proverbs (xxviii. 2). 
Fourth, there is no power which is not from God, therefore, that of the Pope 
which is so fully established is from God. Fifth, practically the same. Sixth, 
all the faithful so believe, and it is impossible that Our Lord should not be 
with them; now we must stay with Our Lord and Christians in all things and 
everywhere: He says afterward that these reasons were unanswerable, and 
that all the Scripture comes to support them. What do you think of Luther, 
is he not a Catholic? And yet this was at the beginning of his reformation. 

Calvin gives the same testimony, though he goes on to embroil the 
question as much as he can, for speaking of the See of Rome he confesses 
that the Ancients have honored and revered it, that it has been the refuge of 
bishops and more firm in the Faith than the other sees, which last fact he 
attributes to a want of quickness of understanding. 


Chapter XIV 


HOW THE MINISTERS HAVE VIOLATED THIS AUTHORITY 


Under the ancient law the High Priest did not wear the Rational except 
when he was vested in the pontifical robes and was entering before the 
Lord. Thus, we do not say that the Pope cannot err in his private opinions, 
as did John XXII, or be altogether a heretic, as perhaps Honorius was. Now 
when he is explicitly a heretic, he falls ipso facto from his dignity and out 
of the Church, and the Church must either deprive him, or, as some say, 
declare him deprived, of his Apostolic See, and must say as S. Peter 
did, Letanother take his bishopric.4222 When he errs in his private opinion 
he must be instructed, advised, convinced; as happened with John XXII, 
who was so far from dying obstinate or from determining anything during 
his life concerning his opinion, that he died while he was making the 
examination which is necessary for determining in a matter of faith, as his 
successor declared in the Extravagantes which begins Benedictus Deus. But 
when he is clothed with the pontifical garments, I mean when he teaches the 
whole Church as shepherd, in general matters of faith and morals, then 
there is nothing but doctrine and truth. And in fact everything a king says is 
not a law or an edict but that only which a king says as king and as a 
legislator. So everything the Pope says is not canon law or of legal 
obligation; he must mean to define and to lay down the law for the sheep, 
and he must keep the due order and form. Thus we say that we must appeal 
to him not as to a learned man, for in this he is ordinarily surpassed by some 
others, but as to the general head and pastor of the Church. And as such we 
must honor, follow and firmly embrace his doctrine, for then he carries on 
his breast the Urim and Thummim, doctrine and truth. And again we must 
not think that in everything and everywhere his judgment is infallible, but 
then only when he gives judgment on a matter of faith in questions 
necessary to the whole Church, for in particular cases which depend on 


human fact he can err, there is no doubt, though it is not for us to control 
him in these cases save with all reverence, submission and discretion. 
Theologians have said, in a word, that he can err in questions of fact, not in 
questions of right, that he can err extracathedram, outside the chair of Peter, 
that is, as a private individual, by writings and bad example. 

But he cannot err when he is in cathedra, that is, when he intends to make 
an instruction and decree for the guidance of the whole Church, when he 
means to confirm his brethren as supreme pastor and to conduct them into 
the pastures of the Faith. For then it is not so much man who determines, 
resolves and defines as it is the Blessed Holy Spirit by man, which spirit, 
according to the promise made by Our Lord to the Apostles, teaches all 
truth to the Church and, as the Greek says and the Church seems to 
understand in a collect of Pentecost,122! conducts and directs his Church 
into all truth: But when that Spirit of truth shall come, he will teach you all 
truth, or, will lead you intoall truth 1222 And how does the Holy Spirit lead 
the Church except by the ministry and office of preachers and pastors? But 
if the pastors have pastors they must also follow them, as all must follow 
him who is the supreme pastor, by whose ministry Our God wills to lead 
not only the lambs and little sheep, but the sheep and mothers of lambs, that 
is, not the people only but also the other pastors. He succeeds S. Peter, who 
received this charge: Feed my sheep. Thus it is that God leads his Church 
into the pastures of his Holy Word, and in the exposition of this he who 
seeks the truth under other leading loses it. The Holy Spirit is the leader of 
the Church, he leads it by its pastor; he therefore who follows not the pastor 
follows not the Holy Spirit. 

But the great Cardinal of Toledo remarks most appositely on this place 
that it is not said he shall carry the Church into all truth, but he shall lead; to 
show that though the Holy Spirit enlightens the Church, he wills at the same 
time that she should use the diligence which is required for keeping the true 
way, as the Apostles did, who, having to give an answer to an important 
question, debated, comparing the Holy Scriptures together, and when they 
had diligently done this they concluded = by the— 
It hath seemedgood to the Holy Spirit and to us, that is, the Holy Spirit has 
enlightened us and we have walked, he has guided us and we have followed 
him up to this truth. The ordinary means must be employed to discover the 


truth, and yet in this must be acknowledged the drawing and presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus is the Christian flock led by the Holy Spirit but under the 
charge and guidance of its pastor, who however does not walk at hazard but 
according to necessity convokes the other pastors, either partially or 
universally, carefully regards the track of his predecessors, considers 
the Urim and Thummim of the Word of God, enters before his God by his 
prayers and invocations and, having thus diligently sought out the true way, 
boldly puts himself on his voyage and courageously sets sail. Happy the 
man who follows him and puts himself under the discipline of his crook! 
Happy the man who embarks in his boat, for he shall feed on truth and shall 
arrive at the port of holy doctrine! 

Thus, he never gives a general command to the whole Church in 
necessary things except with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, who, as he is 
not wanting in necessary things even to second causes, because he has 
established them, will not be more wanting to Christianity in what is 
necessary for its life and perfection. And how would the Church be one and 
holy, as the Scriptures and Creeds describe her? For if she followed a 
pastor, and the pastor erred, how would she be holy; if she followed him 
not, how would she be one? And what confusion would be seen in 
Christendom, while the one party should consider a law good the others 
bad, and while the sheep, instead of feeding and fattening in the pasture of 
Scripture and the Holy Word, should occupy themselves in controlling the 
decision of their superior? 

It remains therefore that according to Divine Providence we consider as 
closed that which S. Peter shall close with his keys, and as open that which 
he shall open, when seated in his chair of doctrine teaching the whole 
Church. 

If indeed the ministers had censured vices, proved the inutility of certain 
decrees and censures, borrowed some holy counsels from the ethical books 
of S. Gregory, and from S. Bernard’s De Consid eratione, brought forward 
some good plan for removing the abuses which have crept into the 
administration of benefices through the malice of the age and of men and 
had addressed themselves to His Holiness with humility and gratitude, all 
good men would have honored them and favored their designs. The good 
Cardinals Contarini the Theatine, Sadolet and Pole, with those other great 
men who counseled the reformation of abuses in this way, have thereby 


deserved immortal commendation from posterity. But to fill heaven and 
earth with invectives, railings, outrages, to calumniate the Pope, and not 
only in his person, which is bad enough, but in his office, to attack the See 
which all antiquity has honored, to wish to go so far as to sit in judgment 
upon him, contrary to the sense of the whole Church, to style his position 
itself anti-Christianism—who shall call this right? If the great Council of 
Chalcedon was so indignant when the Patriarch Dioscorus excommunicated 
Pope Leo, who can endure the insolence of Luther, who issued a Bull in 
which he excommunicates the Pope and the bishops and the whole Church? 
All the Church gives him (the Pope) patents of honor, speaks to him with 
reverence. What shall we say of that fine preface in which Luther addressed 
the Holy See: “Martin Luther to the most Holy Apostolic See and its whole 
Parliament, grace and health. In the first place, most holy see, crack but 
burst not on account of this new salutation in which I place my name first 
and in the principal place”? And after having quoted the Bull against which 
he was writing, he begins with these wicked and vile words: 
“Ego autem dico ad papam et bullae hujus minas, istud: qui pre minis 
moritur ad ejus sepulturam compul sari debet crepitibus ventris.” And when 
writing against the King of England, “Living,” said he, “I will be the enemy 
of the papacy, burnt I will be thy enemy.” What say you of this great Father 
of the Church? Are not these words worthy of such a reformer? I am 
ashamed to read them, and my hand is vexed when it lays out such 
shameful things, but if they are hidden from you, you will never believe that 
he is such as he is—and when he says, “It is ours not to be judged by him 
but to judge him.” 

But I detain you too long on a subject which does not require great 
examination. You read the writings of Calvin, of Zwingle, of Luther. Take 
out of these, I beg you, the railings, calumnies, insults, detraction, ridicule 
and buffoonery which they contain against the Pope and the Holy See of 
Rome, and you will find that nothing will remain. You listen to your 
ministers; impose silence upon them as regards railings, detraction, 
calumnies against the Holy See and you will have your sermons half their 
length. They utter a thousand calumnies on this point; this is the general 
rendezvous of all your ministers. On whatever subjects they may be 
composing their books, as if they were tired and spent with their labor they 
stay to dwell on the vices of the Popes, very often saying what they know 


well not to be the fact. Beza says that for a long time there has been no 
Pope who has cared about religion or who has been a theologian. Is he not 
seeking to deceive somebody, for he knows well that Adrian, Marcellus and 
these five last have been very great theologians? What does he mean by 
these lies? But let us say that there may be vice and ignorance: “What has 
the Roman Chair done to thee,” says S. Augustine,1223 “in which Peter sat 
and in which now Anastasius sits? ... Why do you call the Apostolic Chair 
the chair of pestilence? If it is on account of men whom you consider to be 
declaring and not keeping the law—did Our Lord, on account of the 
Pharisees, of whom he said: they say and do not do any injury to the chair 
in which they sat? Did he not commend that chair of Moses, and reprove 
them, saving the honour of their chair? For he says, Super cathedram, and 
so on (Matt. xxiii. 2). If you considered these things you would not, on 
account of the men you speak against, blaspheme the Apostolic Chair, with 
which you do not communicate. But what does it all mean save that they 
have nothing to say, and yet are unable to keep from ill-saying.” 


Article VII 


MIRACLES: THE SEVENTH RULE OF FAITH! 


Chapter I 


HOW IMPORTANT MIRACLES ARE FOR CONFIRMING OUR 
FAITH 


In order that Moses might be believed God gave him power to work 
miracles (Ex. iv); Our Lord, says S. Mark (ult), confirmed in the same 
manner the Apostolic preaching. If Our Lord had not done such miracles 
men would not have sinned in not believing in him, says the same Lord 
(John xv. 24). S. Paul testifies that God confirmed the Faith by miracles 
(Heb. ii. 4). Therefore, a miracle is a sound proof of the Faith and an 
important argument for persuading men to believe, for if it were not our 
God would not have made use of it. 

And it is needless to answer that miracles are no longer necessary after 
the sowing of the Faith, for I have not only shown the contrary above, but I 
am now not maintaining that they are necessary but simply that when it may 
please God to work them for the confirmation of some article we are 
obliged to believe it. For either the miracle is rightly persuasive and 
confirmatory of belief or not: if not, then Our Lord did not rightly confirm 
his doctrine, if it be, then when miracles do take place they oblige us to 
accept them as a most convincing reason, which of course they are. 

Thou art the God who doest wonders, says David (Ps. Ixxvi. 15) to 
Almighty God, therefore that which is confirmed by miracles is confirmed 
on the part of God; now God cannot be author or confirmer of a lie, that 
therefore which is confirmed by miracles cannot be a lie but must be 
absolute truth. 

And, in order to obviate idle objections, I allow that there are false 
miracles and true miracles, and that among true miracles there are some 
which evidently argue the presence of God’s power and others which do so 
only by their circumstances. The miracles which Antichrist will do will all 


be false, both because his intention will be to deceive and because one part 
will only be illusions and vain magical appearances, the other part not 
miracles in nature but only miracles to men, that is, on account of being 
extraordinary they will seem miracles to simple folk. Such will be his 
making fire come down from heaven in the sight of men (Apoc. xiii), his 
making the image of the beast speak and healing a mortal wound. Of these, 
the descent of the fire upon the earth and the speaking of the image will, as 
it seems, be mere illusions, whence he adds in thesight of men; they will be 
acts of magic. The healing of the mortal wound will be a popular not a 
philosopher’s miracle, for when the people see what they think impossible 
they take it to be a miracle, as they consider many things impossible in 
nature which are not so. Now many cures are of this kind, and many 
wounds are mortal and incurable to some doctors which are not so to those 
who are more competent and have some choicer remedy. Thus that wound 
will be mortal according to the ordinary course of medicine, but the devil, 
who is more advanced in the knowledge of the virtues of herbs, perfumes, 
minerals and other drugs than men are, will effect this cure by the secret 
application of medicaments unknown to men, and this will appear a miracle 
to any one who is unable to distinguish between human and diabolic 
knowledge,1222 between diabolic and divine, whereas while the diabolic 
exceeds the human by a great degree, the divine surpasses the diabolic by 
an infinity. Human science extends to but a little part of the virtue which is 
in nature, diabolic goes much further, but divine has no other limits, in 
dealing with nature, but its own infinity. 

I said that among true miracles there are some which furnish a certain 
knowledge and proof that the power of God is at work therein, others not so 
except by consideration and aid of the circumstances. This appears from 
what I have said, and for example, the wonders which the Egyptian 
magicians did (Ex. iv. viii) were exactly like those of Moses as regards the 
external appearance, but he who considers the circumstances will very 
easily see that the one kind were true miracles, the others false, as the 
magicians themselves confessed when they said, The finger of God is here. 
So might I say if Our Lord had never done other miracles than to tell the 
Samaritan woman that he whom she then had was not her husband (John iv. 
18), or than to change the water into wine (Ib. ii), it might have been 


possible to think that there was illusion and magic, but since these wonders 
proceeded from the same might which made the blind see, the dumb speak, 
the deaf hear, the dead live, there remained no room for doubt. For, to make 
things pass from privation and nonexistence to actuality,122° and to give to 
man the vital operations, are things impossible to all human powers; these 
are strokes of the sovereign Master, and when afterward he pleases to effect 
cures or alterations in things by his almighty power, he still makes them to 
be recognized as miraculous even though secret nature may be able to do as 
much, because, having done what surpasses nature, he has given us 
assurance of what he is and of the character of the [thing done].12% As 
when a man has made a masterpiece, though he may afterward do some 
common works we still consider him a master. 

In a word, the miracle, the true miracle, is a very certain proof, and a 
certain confirmation of belief, and this at whatever time it may be worked, 
otherwise we must overthrow all the Apostolic preaching. It was reasonable 
that faith being of things which surpass nature, it should be certified by 
works which surpass nature, and which show that the preaching or 
announced word proceeds from the mouth and authority of the Master of 
nature, whose power is unlimited, and who, by a miracle, makes himself 
witness of the truth, subscribes and stamps the word delivered by the 
preacher. 

Now it seems that miracles are general attestations for the simple and 
commoner sort, for not every one can go so deep as to the admirable 
harmony there is between the Prophets and the Gospel, to the great wisdom 
of the Scriptures, or to similar striking marks, which distinguish the 
Christian religion. This is an examination for the learned to make, but there 
is no one who does not comprehend the argument furnished by a true 
miracle; everybody understands that language. Among Christians it seems 
as if miracles are not necessary, but in reality they are, and it is not without 
reason that the sweetness of Divine Providence supplies them to his Church 
at all seasons, for in all there are heresies. These indeed are sufficiently 
condemned, even according to the capacity of the less gifted, by the 
antiquity, majesty, unity, Catholicity, sanctity of the Church, but everybody 
cannot value his inheritance (as Optatus says) according to its true value. 
Everybody does not understand this language in its full force, but when God 


speaks by works everybody understands—this is a language common to all 
nations. So the writing on letters of protection may not be recognized by 
everybody, but when the white cross, the arms of the Prince, are seen, all 
the world knows that sovereign approval and authority run there. 


Chapter IT 


HOW GREATLY THE MINISTERS HAVE VIOLATED THE 
FAITH DUE TO THE TESTIMONY OF MIRACLES 


There is scarcely any article of our religion which has not been approved of 
God by miracles. The miracles which take place in the Church, showing 
where the true Church is, sufficiently prove all the belief of the Church, for 
God would never bear witness to a Church which had not the true faith and 
was erring idolatrous, and deceiving. 


Article VII 


HARMONY OF FAITH AND REASON: THE EIGHTH RULE 
OF FAITH 


Chapter I 


THAT THE TEACHING OF THE PRETENDED REFORMERS 
CONTRADICTS REASON22 


I have put off the showing of the absurdities which are in the doctrine of our 
adversaries to the end of the treatise on the rules of faith, these absurdities 
being a consequence of their believing without rule and sailing without 
compass. And [I have put off showing] that they have not the efficacy of the 
doctrine of Catholicism, for not only are they not Catholics, but cannot be, 
effecting the destruction of the body of Our Lord, instead of acquiring new 
members for it. 

Also when Luther says!222 that infants in Baptism have the use of their 
understanding and reason, and when the synod of Wittenberg says! that 
infants in Baptism have movements and inclinations like to the movements 
of faith and charity, and this without understanding, is not this to mock 
God, nature and experience? 

And when it is said that “in sinning we are incited, pushed, necessitated 
by the will, ordinance, decree, and predestination of God,” is this not to 
blaspheme against all reason, and against the majesty of the supreme 
goodness? Such is the fine theology of Zwingle, Calvin and 
Beza.0l “But,” says Beza, “you will say that they could not resist the will 
of God, that is, the decree; I acknowledge it: but as they could not so they 
would not: they could not wish otherwise, I own, as to the event and 
working (energiam), but yet the will of Adam was not forced.” Goodness of 
God, I call you as my witness! You have pushed me to do evil; you have so 
decreed, ordained and willed. I could not act otherwise, I could not will 
otherwise, what fault of mine is there? O God of my heart, chastise my will, 
if it is able not to will evil and wills to will it, but if it cannot help willing 
evil, and thou art the cause of its impossibility, what fault of mine can there 


be? If this is not contrary to reason, I protest that there is no reason in the 
world. 

The law of God is impossible, according to Calvin and _ the 
others.t22 what follows, except that Our Lord is a tyrant who commands 
impossible things? If it is impossible, why is it commanded? 

Works, good as ever they may be, rather deserve hell than Paradise. Shall 
then the justice of God, which will give to every one according to his 
works, give to every one hell? 

This is enough, but the absurdity of absurdities and the most horrible 
unreason of all is this: that while holding that the whole Church may have 
erred for 1,000 years in the understanding of the Word of God, Luther, 
Zwingle, Calvin can guarantee that they understand it aright. This absurdity 
is greater when a mere wretched minister (ministrot), while preaching as a 
word of God that all the visible Church has erred, that Calvin and all men 
can err, dares to pick and choose among the interpretations of the Scripture 
that one which pleases him, and to certify and maintain it as the Word of 
God. And you yourselves carry the absurdity still further when, having 
heard that everybody may err in matter of religion—even the whole Church 
—without trying to find for yourselves some other religion among 1,000 
sects, which all boast of rightly understanding the Word of God, and rightly 
preaching it, you believe so obstinately in the minister who preaches to you, 
that you will hear no more? If everybody can err in the understanding of the 
Scripture, why not you and your minister? I wonder that you do not always 
walk trembling and shaking. I wonder how you can live with so much 
assurance in the doctrine which you follow, as if you could not err, and yet 
you hold as certain that every one has erred and can err. 

The Gospel soars far above all the most elevated reasonings of nature; it 
never goes against them, never injures them nor dissolves them. But these 
fancies of your evangelists obscure and destroy the light of nature. 


Chapter IT 


THAT THE ANALOGY OF THE FAITH CANNOT SERVE AS A 
RULE TO THE MINISTERS TO ESTABLISH THEIR 
DOCTRINE 


It is a saying full of pride and ambition among your ministers, and one 
which is ordinary with them, that we must interpret the Scriptures and test 
the exposition of them by the analogy of the Faith. The simple people when 
they hear this analogy of the Faith think that it is some word of secret 
potency and cabalistic virtue, and they wonderingly admire every 
interpretation which is given, provided that this word be brought into the 
field. In truth the ministers are right when they say that we must interpret 
the Scripture and prove our expositions of it by the analogy of faith, but 
they are wrong in not doing what they say. The poor people hear nothing 
but their bragging about this analogy of faith, and the ministers do nothing 
but corrupt, spoil, force it and tear it to shreds. Let us look into this, I beg 
you. You say that the Scripture is easy to understand, provided that one 
adjust it to the rule and proportion, or analogy, of the Faith. But what rule of 
faith can they have who have no Scripture except one entirely glossed, 
wrested and strained by interpretations, metaphors, metonymies? If the rule 
is subject to irregularity, who shall regulate it? And what analogy or 
proportion of faith can there be if a man proportion the articles of faith with 
conceptions the most foreign to their true sense? If the fact of proportion 
with the articles of faith is to serve you to decide upon doctrine and 
religion, leave the articles of faith in their natural shape; do not give them a 
form different from that which they have received from the Apostles. I 
leave you to guess what use the Symbol of the Apostles can be to me in 
interpreting the Scriptures when you gloss it in such a way that you put me 


in greater difficulties about its sense than ever I was in about the Scriptures 
themselves. 

If any one ask how the same body of Our Lord can come to be in two 
places, I shall say that this is easy to God, and I shall confirm it by this 
reason of faith: I believe inGod the Father Almighty. But if you gloss both 
the Scripture and the article of faith itself, how will you confirm your gloss? 
At this rate there will be no first principle except your notions. If the 
analogy of faith be subject to your glosses and opinions, you must say so 
openly that we may know what you are at, which will now be this—to 
interpret Scripture by Scripture and analogy, adjusting everything to your 
Own interpretations and ideas. I apply the whole question [of the Real 
Presence]423 to the analogy of the Faith. This explanation agrees perfectly 
with that first word of the creed where Credo takes away all difficulties of 
human reason; the omnipotentem strengthens me, the mention 
of creation heartens me—for why shall he who made all things out of 
nothing not make the Body of Christ out of bread? That name 
of Jesus comforts me, for his mercy and his will to do great things for me 
are there expressed. That he is the Son, consubstantial with the Father, 
proves to me his illimitable power. His being conceived ofa Virgin, against 
the course of nature, his not disdaining to lodge within her for our sakes, his 
being born with penetration of dimension, an act which goes beyond and 
above the nature of a body—these things assure me both of his will and of 
his power. His death supports me, for he who died for us, what will he not 
do for us? His sepulchre cheers me, and his descent into hell, for I shall not 
doubt his descent into the obscurity of my body, and so _ on. 
His resurrection gives me fresh life, for this new penetration of the stone, 
the agility, subtlety, brightness and impassibility of his body are no longer 
according to the grosser laws which we conceive of. His ascension makes 
me rise to this faith, for if his body penetrate matter, raise itself, by his sole 
will, and place itself, without place, at the right hand of the Father, why 
shall it not, here below, be where seems good to him and occupy space only 
as he wills it to do? His being seated at the right hand of the Father shows 
me that everything is put under him, heaven, earth, distances, places, 
dimensions. 

That from thence he shall come to judge the living and the dead urges me to 


the belief of the illimitability of his glory and [teaches me] therefore that his 
glory is not attached to place, but that wherever he goes he carries it with 
him; he is, then, in the most holy Sacrament without quitting his glory or 
his perfections. That HolyGhost, by whose operation he was conceived and 
born of a Virgin, can equally well by his operation effect this admirable 
work of Transubstantiation. The Church, which isholy and cannot lead us 
into error, which is Catholic and therefore is not restricted to this miserable 
world, but is to extend in length from the Apostles, in breadth throughout 
the world, in depth as far as to Purgatory, in height to heaven, including all 
nations, all past ages, canonized saints, our forefathers of whom we have 
hope, prelates, Councils old and recent—(she, through all these her 
members] sings in every place, Amen, Amen, to this holy belief. 

This is the perfect Communion of Saints, for it is the food common to 
angels and sainted souls in Paradise and ourselves; it is the true bread of 
which all Christians participate. The forgiveness of sins, the author of 
forgiveness being __ there, is confirmed; the seed of 
our resurrection sown, life everlasting bestowed. Where do you find 
contradiction in this holy analogy of faith? So much the reverse, that this 
very belief in the most holy Sacrament, which in truth, reality and substance 
contains the true and natural body of Our Lord, is actually the abridgment 
of our faith, according to that of the  Psalmist:4/04 
He hath made a memory [of his wonderful works]. O holy and perfect 
memorial of the Gospel! O admirable summing up of our faith! He who 
believes, O Lord, in Your presence in this most holy Sacrament, as Your 
holy Church proposes it, has gathered and sucked the sweet honey of all the 
flowers of Your holy Religion. Hardly can he ever fail in faith. 

But I return to you, gentlemen, and simply ask what passages you will 
any longer oppose to me against such clear ones as these—This is my body. 
That the fleshprofiteth nothing?422 mdash;no, not yours or mine, which are 
but carrion, nor our carnal sentiments; not mere flesh, dead, without spirit 
or life but that of the Savior which is ever furnished with the life-giving 
Spirit and with his Word. I say that it profits unto life eternal all who 
worthily receive it. What say you? 
That the words of Our Lord arespirit and life,442°—who denies it save 
yourselves when you say they are but tropes and figures? But what sense is 


there in this consequence—the words of Our Lord are spirit and life, 
therefore, they are not to be understood of his body? And when he 
said, The Son of man shall be delivered up to be mocked and scourged, and 
so on.t2 (I take as examples the first that come), were his words not spirit 
and life? Say then that he was crucified in figure. When he 
said, If therefore you see the Son of man ascending wherehe was before (Jo 
hn vi), does it follow that he only ascended in figure? And still these words 
are comprised among the rest, of which he said, They are spirit and life. 
Finally, in the Holy Sacrament, as in the holy words of Our Lord, the spirit 
is there which vivifies the flesh, otherwise, it would profit nothing but 
nonetheless is the flesh there with its life and its spirit. What further will 
you say, that this Sacrament is called bread? So it is, but as Our Lord 
explains, I am the living bread (Ib.). These are fully sufficient examples. As 
for you, what can you show like these? I show you an is, show me 
the is not, which you maintain, or the signifies. I have shown you the body, 
show me your effectual sign, seek, turn, turn again, make your spirit spin as 
fast as you like, and you shall never find it. At the very most you will show 
that when the words are somewhat strained, a few phrases in the Scriptures 
may be found like those you pretend to find here, but to esse from posse is a 
lame consequence. I say that you cannot make them fit; I say that if 
everybody takes them as he likes, the greater number will take them 
wrongly. But let us just see a piece of this work while it is being done. You 
produce for your belief, The words which I speak are spirit and life, and this 
you fasten on, As often as you shall eat this bread; you 
add, Do this in commemoration of me. You bring 
up, Youshall show forth the death of the Lord until he comes;1/28 
But me you shall not have always. But consider a little what reference these 
words have to one another. You adjust all this to the anomology!2 of your 
faith and how? Our Lord is seated at the right hand, therefore, he is not 
here. Show me the thread with which you sew this negative to this 
affirmative, because a body cannot be in two places. Ah, you said you 
would join your negative with analogy by the thread of Scripture. Where is 
this Scripture that a body cannot be in two places? Just observe how you 
mingle the profane employment of a merely human reason with the Sacred 
Word? But, say you, Our Lord will come to judge the living and the dead 


from the right hand of his Father. What does this prove? If it were necessary 
for him to come, in order to become present in the Holy Sacrament, your 
analogy would have some speciousness, though not even then any reality, 
for when he does come to judge nobody says that it will be on earth; the fire 
will precede. There is your analogy. In good earnest which has worked the 
better, you or I? 

If we let you interpret the Descent of Our Lord into hell as of the 
Sepulchre, or as of a fear of hell and of the pains of the damned, the sanctity 
of the Church as the sanctity of an invisible and unknown Church, its 
universality as that of a secret and hidden Church, the Communion of Saints 
as simply a general benevolence, the remission of sins as only a 
nonimputation; when you shall have thus proportioned the Creed to your 
judgment, it will certainly be in good proportion with the rest of your 
doctrine, but who does not see the absurdity? The Creed, which is the 
instruction of the most simple, would be the most obscure doctrine in the 
world, and while it has to be the rule of faith, it would have to be regulated 
by another rule. The wicked walk round about.4//2 One infallible rule of our 
faith is this: God is All-mighty. He who says all excludes nothing, and you 
would regulate this rule and would limit it so that it should not extend as far 
as absolute power, or the power of placing a body in two places, or of 
placing it in one without its occupying exterior space. Tell me, then, if the 
rule need regulation, who shall regulate it? Similarly the Creed says that 
Our Lord descended into hell, and Calvin would rule that this is to be 
understood of an imaginary descent; somebody else refers it to the 
sepulchre. Is not this to treat the rule as a Lesbian one and to make the level 
bend to the stone instead of cutting the stone by the level? Indeed, as S. 
Clement! and S. Augustine!“ call it rule, so S. Ambrose!!S calls it key. 
But if another key be required to open this key where shall we find it? Is it 
to be the fancy of your ministers or what? Will it be the Holy Spirit? But 
everybody will boast that he has a share in this. Good heavens, into what 
labyrinths do they fall who quit the path of the Ancients! I would not have 
you think me ignorant of this, that the Creed alone is not the whole rule and 
measure of faith. For both S. Augustine4 and the great Vincent of 
Lerins48 also call the sense of the Church (sentiment Ecclesiastique) rule 
of our faith. The Creed alone says nothing openly of the Consubstantiality, 


of the Sacraments, or of other articles of faith, but comprehends the whole 
faith in its root and foundation, particularly when it teaches us to believe the 
Church to be holy and Catholic, for by this it sends us to what the Church 
shall propose. But as you despise the whole of the doctrine of the Church, 
you also despise this noble, this notable and excellent part of it, which is the 
Creed, refusing belief in it until you have reduced it to the petty scale of 
your conceptions. Thus do you violate this holy measure and proportion 
which S. Paul requires to be followed, yea, even by the prophets 
themselves.t6 


Chapter III 


CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE OF THIS SECOND PART BY 
A SHORT ENUMERATION OF MANY EXCELLENCES 
WHICH ARE IN THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AS COMPARED 
WITH THE OPINION OF THE HERETICS OF OUR AGEH!Z 


Sailing thus then without needle, compass or rudder on the ocean of human 
opinions, you can expect nothing but a miserable shipwreck. Ah, I implore 
you, while this day lasts, while God presents you the opportunity, throw 
yourselves into the saving bark of a serious repentance and take refuge on 
the happy vessel which is bound under full sail for the port of glory. 

If there were nothing else, do you not recognize what advantages and 
excellences the Catholic doctrine has beyond your opinions? The Catholic 
doctrine makes more glorious and magnificent the goodness and mercy of 
God, your opinions lower them. For example, is there not more mercy in 
establishing the reality of his body for our food than in only giving the 
figure and commemoration thereof and the eating by faith 
alone? All seek the things that are their own, not the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s (Phil. ii. 21). Is it not more honorable to concede to the might of 
Jesus Christ the power to make the Blessed Sacrament, as the Church 
believes it, and to his goodness the will to do so, than the contrary? Without 
doubt it is more glorious to Our Lord. Yet because our mind cannot 
comprehend it, in order to uphold our own 
mind, all seek the things that aretheir own, not the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s. Is it not more, in justifying man, to embellish his soul with grace, 
than without embellishing it to justify him by a simple toleration 
(connivence) or nonimputation? Is it not a greater favor to make man and 
his works agreeable and good than simply to take man as good without his 
being so in reality? Is it not more to have left seven Sacraments for the 


justification and sanctification of the sinner than to have left only two, one 
of which serves for nothing and the other for little? Is it not more to have 
left the power of absolving in the Church than to have left it not? Is it not 
more to have left a Church visible, universal, of striking aspect, perpetual, 
than to have left it little, secret, scattered and liable to corruption? Is it not 
to value more the travails of Jesus Christ when we say that a single drop of 
his blood suffices to ransom the world, than to say that unless he had 
endured the pains of the damned he would have done nothing? Is not the 
mercy of God more magnified in giving to his saints the knowledge of what 
takes place here below, the honor of praying for us, in making himself ready 
to accept their intercession, in having glorified them as soon as they died, 
than in making them wait and keeping them in suspense, according to 
Calvin’s words, until the judgment, in making them deaf to our prayers and 
remaining himself inexorable to theirs. This will be seen more clearly in our 
treatment of particular points. Our doctrine [then] makes more admirable 
the power of God in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, in justification and 
inherent justice, in miracles, in the infallible preservation of the Church, in 
the glory of the Saints. 

The Catholic doctrine cannot have its source in any passion, because 
nobody follows it save on this condition, of captivating his intelligence, 
under the authority of the pastors. It is not proud, since it teaches not to 
believe self but the Church. What shall I say further? Distinguish the voice 
of the dove from that of the crow. Do you not see this spouse, who has 
naught but honey and milk under her tongue, who breathes only the greater 
glory of her beloved, his honor and obedience to him? Ah! Then, 
gentlemen, be willing to be placed as living stones in the walls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Take yourselves out of the hands of these men who 
build without a rule, who do not adjust their conceptions to the Faith but the 
Faith to their conceptions. Come and offer yourselves to the Church, who 
will place you, unless you prevent her, in the heavenly building, according 
to the true rule and proportion of faith. For never shall any one have a place 
there above who has not been worked and laid, according to rule and 
square, here below. 

[The following detached notes of the Saint bear upon the matter of the 
foregoing chapter. Tr. ] 


All the ancient sacrifices of a farinaceous nature were as it were the 
condiment of the bloody sacrifices. So the Sacrifice of the Eucharist is as it 
were the condiment of the Sacrifice of the Cross and with most excellent 
reason united to it. 

The Church is a mountain, heresy a valley, for heretics go down, from the 
Church that errs not to an erring one, from truth to shadow. 

Ismael, who signified the Jewish synagogue (Gal. iv), was cast out when 
he would play with Isaac, that is, the Catholic Church. How much more 
heretics, and so on. 

That of Isaias (liv. 17) agrees excellently with the Church as against 
heresy: No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper; and every 
tongue that resisteth thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is the 
inheritance of the servants of the Lord, and their justice with me, saith the 
Lord. 


Part [I 


CHURCH DOCTRINES AND INSTITUTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


THESE TWO FUNDAMENTAL faults into which your ministers have led you, 
namely, the having abandoned the Church and the having violated all the 
true rules of the Christian religion, make you altogether inexcusable, 
gentlemen. For they are so gross that you cannot but know them and so 
important that either of the two suffices to make you lose true Christianity, 
since neither faith without the Church nor the Church without faith can save 
you any more than the eye without the head or the head without the eye 
could see the light. Whoever would separate you from union with the 
Church should be suspected by you, and whoever should so greatly infringe 
the holy rules of the Faith ought to be avoided and disregarded, whatever 
his appearance might be, whatever he might allege. You should not have so 
lightly believed. Had you been prudent in your way of acting you would 
have seen that it was not the Word of God they brought forward but their 
own ideas veiled under words of Scripture, and you would have known well 
that so rich a dress was never made for covering so worthless a body as this 
heresy is. 

For, by supposition, let us say that there was never Church, nor Council, 
nor pastor, nor doctor since the Apostles, and that the Holy Scripture 
contains only those books which it pleases Calvin, Beza and Martyr to 
acknowledge; that there is no infallible rule for understanding it rightly, but 
that it is at the mercy of the notions of everybody who likes to maintain that 
he is interpreting Scripture by Scripture and by the analogy of the Faith, as 
one might say he would get to understand Aristotle by Aristotle and by the 
analogy of philosophy. Only let us acknowledge that this Scripture is 
divine. And I maintain before all equitable judges that if not all, at least 
those among you who had some knowledge and ability, are inexcusable and 
cannot defend their choice of religion from lightness and rashness. 

And here is what I come to. The ministers will only fight on Scripture; I 
am willing. They will only have such parts of Scripture as they chose; I 


agree. And still I say that the belief of the Catholic Church beats them 
completely, since she has more passages in her favor than the contrary 
opinion has, and her passages are more clear, more simple, more pure, 
interpreted more reasonably, more conclusive and more apt. This I believe 
to be so certain that every one may come to know and recognize it. But if 
we would show this in minute detail we should never finish; it will be quite 
enough, I think, to show it in some of the chief articles. 

It is this then that I profess to do in this Third Part, in which I shall attack 
your ministers on the Sacraments in general, and in particular on those of 
the Eucharist, confession and marriage, on the honor and invocation of the 
saints, on the propriety of ceremonies in general, then in particular on the 
merit of good works, on justification and on indulgences. In this I will 
employ naught but the pure and simple Word of God, with which alone I 
will make you see, by examples, your fault so clearly that you will be 
bound to repent of it. And meantime I beg of you, that if you see me 
engage, and at length overcome the enemy with Scripture alone, you will 
then represent to yourselves that great and honorable succession of martyrs, 
pastors and doctors who have testified by their teaching and at the price of 
their blood that this doctrine for which we now fight was the holy, the 
original, the Apostolic, which will be as it were a superfluity of victory so 
that if we found ourselves on an equality with our enemies by Scripture 
alone, the antiquity, the agreement, the holiness of our authors would still 
make us triumph. And in doing this I will ever adjust the sense and bearing 
of the Scriptures which I shall produce to the rules which I have established 
in the Second Part, although my chief design is only to give you a proof of 
the hollowness of your ministers who do nothing but cry out Holy 
Scripture, Holy Scripture, yet all they effect is to contradict its clearest 
statements. In the assembly of the Princes which took place at Spires, in the 
year 1526, the Protestant ministers wore these letters on the right sleeve of 
their dress: V. D. M. I. A, by which they meant to 
declare Verbum Domini manet in eternum [the Word of the Lord remaineth 
for ever]. Would you not say that they had a monopoly of Holy Scripture? 
They quote indeed morsels of it, and on every occasion, “in public and in 
private,” says the great Lirinensis,!8 “in their discourses, in their books, in 
the streets, and at banquets. . . . Read the works of Paul of Samosata, of 


Priscillian, of Eunomius, of Jovinian, and of those other pests: you will see 
a great heap of examples, and scarcely a page which is not painted and 
adorned with sentences out of the Old and the New Testament. . . . They act 
like those do who, wishing to get little children to take some bitter potion, 
rub and cover with honey the rim of the cup, in order that infant simplicity 
tasting the sweet first may not be frightened of the bitter.” But he who 
sounds the depths of their doctrine will see clearly as the day that it is but a 
painted sham, like what the devil brought forward when he tempted Our 
Lord. For he quoted Scripture to his purpose. “What,” says the same 
Lirinensis,2 “will he not do with wretched man, when he dares to attack 
with words of Scripture the very Lord of majesty? Let us look closely at the 
doctrine of this passage. . . . For as then the head of one party spoke to the 
head of the other, so now members speak to members; namely, the members 
of the devil to the members of Jesus Christ, unbelievers to the faithful, the 
sacrilegious to the religious—in a word, heretics to Catholics.” But as the 
head answered the head, so can we members answer the nonmembers. Our 
head repulsed their chief with passages of the Scripture, let us repulse them 
in like fashion, and by solid and plain consequences, deduced from Holy 
Scripture, let us show their falseness and deceitfulness in covering their 
fancies with the words of Scripture. This is what I intend to do here, but 
briefly, and I protest that I will produce most faithfully what seems to me to 
be most in their favor, and convict them from the Scripture itself. Thus will 
you come to see that though they and we use and fight with the Scripture, 
yet we have the reality and right usage of them, and they only have the vain 
and illusive appearance. So both Aaron and the magicians changed their 
rods into living serpents, but the rod of Aaron devoured the rods of the 
others. 


Article I 


OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Chapter I 


OF THE NAME OF SACRAMENT 


This word Sacrament is explicitly used in Scripture in the meaning which it 
has in the Catholic Church, since S. Paul, speaking of marriage, calls it 
clearly and precisely Sacrament.4/22 But we shall see this by and by. It is 
enough now, against the insolence of Zwingle4#! and others who would 
reject this name, that the whole ancient Church has used it. For it is not by 
any greater authority that the words Trinity, consubstantial, person and 100 
others have been received in the Church as holy and legitimate. But it is a 
most unprofitable and foolish rashness to attempt to change the 
Ecclesiastical words which antiquity has left us, to say nothing of the 
danger that there might be, after changing the words, of going on to the 
change of the meaning and belief, as we see to be ordinarily the aim of 
these innovators on words. Now since the pretended reformers for the most 
part, though not without grumbling, leave this word in use in their books, 
let us enter into the difficulties we have with them over the causes and 
effects of the Sacraments, and let us see how they in this point despise the 
Scripture and the other rules of faith. 


Chapter IT 


OF THE FORM OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Let us begin with this: The Catholic Church holds as form of the 
Sacraments consecratory words; the pretended ministers, wishing to reform 
this form, say!!22 that the consecrating words are charms, and that the true 
form of the Sacraments is preaching. What do the ministers produce from 
Holy Scripture for the support of this reformation? Two passages only as far 
as any one knows; the one from S. Paul, the other from S. Matthew. S. Paul, 
speaking of the Church, says//23 that Our Lord - sanctified 
it, cleansing itby the laver of water in the word of life, and Our Lord 
himself, in S. Matthew,424 gives this commandment to his 
disciples: Teach all nations, baptiz ing them in the name of theFather, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. These two passages most clearly prove that 
preaching is not the true form of the Sacraments. But whoever told them 
that there was no other “word of life” than preaching? I maintain, on the 
contrary, that this holy invocation, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is also a word of life; as S. 
Chrysostom and Theodoret say.+!22 Just as the other prayers and the other 
invocations of God’s name are; which, however, are not sermons. And if S. 
Jerome,/26 following the mystical sense, would have preaching to be a sort 
of cleansing water, he does not therefore set himself against the other 
fathers who have understood the laver of water to be Baptism precisely, and 
the word of life to be the invocation of the most holy Trinity, in order to 
interpret the passage of S. Paul by the other of S. 
Matthew: Teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And as to this latter, nobody ever denied that 
instruction should precede Baptism in the case of those who are capable of 
it, according to the words of Jesus Christ, who places the instruction first 


and the Baptism afterward. But keeping within the same words, we place 
the previous instruction by itself, as a disposition requisite to him who has 
the use of reason, and Baptism also apart so that the one cannot be the form 
of the other. Indeed Baptism would rather be the form of preaching than 
preaching of Baptism, if one must be the form of the other, since the form 
cannot precede but must follow the matter and preaching precedes Baptism, 
while Baptism follows upon the preaching. Wherefore S. Augustine would 
not have spoken correctly when he said, “The word comes to the element 
and the Sacrament is made,”4!22 for he would rather have had to say: the 
element comes to the word. 

These two passages then are wholly inapplicable to your reformed 
teaching, yet they are all you have. 

At the same time your pretensions would be somewhat more tolerable if 
we had not in the Scripture contrary reasons more express beyond all 
comparison than yours are. They are these. He 
who believes and is baptized. Do you see this belief which springs in us by 
preaching separated from Baptism? They are then two distinct things, 
preaching and Baptism. Who doubts but that S. Paul catechized and 
instructed in the Faith many Corinthians who were baptized? But if 
instruction and preaching were the form of Baptism, S. Paul was not right in 
saying, 1128 
I give God thanks that I baptized none of you but Crispus and Caius, and so 
on. For to give the form to a thing, is it not to do it? The case is made 
stronger still in that S. Paul separates baptizing from 
preaching: Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach the Gospel. And to 
show that the Baptism is Christ’s, not his who administers it, he does not 
say, Are you baptized in the’ preaching of Paul? but 
rather, Are you baptized in the name of Paul? showing that though 
preaching goes before still it is not of the essence of Baptism, as if the 
Baptism were to be attributed to the preacher and catechist in the same way 
that it is attributed to him whose name is invoked in it. 

Certainly any one who nearly examines the first Baptism administered 
after Pentecost!!22 will see as clearly as the day that preaching is one thing 
and Baptism another.When they had heard these things—see on the one 
hand the preaching—they had com punction in their hearts, and said to 


Peter and the rest of the Apostles: What shall we do, men brethren? But 
Peter to them: do penance (said 
he), and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of your sins—see on the other hand the Baptism, put by itself. 
One may see as much in the Baptism of that pious eunuch of Ethiopia (Acts 
viii), in that of S. Paul (Ib. ix), in which there was no preaching, and in that 
of the good and religious Cornelius (Ib. x). 

And as to the most holy Eucharist, which is the other Sacrament which 
the ministers make pretence of receiving, where do they ever find that Our 
Lord made use of preaching? S. Paul teaches the Corinthians how the 
Supper should be celebrated, but we do not find that there is any command 
to preach, and in order that nobody should doubt but that the rite he was 
expounding was legitimate, he says that he had so learned it from Our 
Lord: For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered to you.422 
Our Lord indeed made an admirable discourse, related by S. John, but this 
was not for the mystery of the Supper, which was already completed. 

We do not say that it is not becoming to instruct the people about the 
Sacraments conferred upon them, but only that this instruction is not the 
form of the Sacraments. So that if in the institution of these divine 
mysteries, and in the very practice of the Apostles, we find a distinction 
between preaching and the Sacraments, by what authority shall we 
confound them together? 

In this point, then, according to the Scriptures, we are absolutely 
victorious, and the ministers are convicted of violating the Scriptures, since 
they would change the essence of the Sacraments contrarily to their 
institution. 

Again, they violate tradition, the authority of the Church, of Councils, of 
the Popes and of the fathers, who have all believed and do believe that the 
Baptism of little children is true and legitimate. But how would we have 
preaching employed therein? Infants do not understand what one says to 
them; they are not capable of using reason; what is the use of instructing 
them? We might indeed preach before them, but it would be of no use, for 
their understanding is not yet open to receive instruction, as instruction; it 
touches them not, nor can it be applied to them. What effect then can it have 
on them? The Baptism therefore would be vain, since it would be without 


form, and therefore the form of Baptism is not preaching. Luther 
answers!2! that infants do feel the actual movements of faith, by preaching. 
This is to violate and belie experience and also common sense. 

Further, the greater part of the Baptisms which are administered in the 
Catholic Church are administered without any preaching. They are 
therefore not true Baptisms, since the form is lacking to them. Why then do 
you not rebaptize those who go from our Church to yours? It would be an 
anabaptism. 

So then behold how, according to the rules of the Faith, and principally 
according to Holy Scripture, your ministers err, when they teach you that 
preaching is the form of the Sacraments. But let us see if what we believe 
be more conformable to the Holy Word. We say that the form of the 
Sacraments is a consecratory word, a word of benediction or invocation. Is 
there anything so clear in Scripture? Teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Is not this form 
—in the name of the Father—invocative? Certainly the same S. Peter who 
says to the Jews: 4132 
Do penance and be baptized every one of you in the name of JesusChrist for 

the remission of your sins, says shortly afterward to the lame man at the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple: In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise 
up and walk. Who does not see that this last prayer is invocative, and why 
not the first, which is in substance the same? So S. Paul does not say, The 
chalice of preaching of which we preach is it not the communication of the 
blood of Christ? but, on the 
contrary, The chalice of benedic tion which we bless.4/23 They consecrated 
it then and blessed it. So at the Council of Laodicea (c. 25), “The deacon 
may not bless the chalice.” S. Denis calls them consecratory,4“4 and in his 
description of the Liturgy or Mass, he does not mention preaching, so far 
was he from considering it to be the form of the Eucharist. In the Council of 
Laodicea, where the order of the Mass is spoken of, nothing is said of 
preaching, which was, therefore, a thing of propriety, but not of the essence 
of this mystery. Justin Martyr (Apol. I 65), describing the ancient office 
which the Christians performed on Sundays among other things says that 
after the general prayers they offered bread, wine and water; then the 
prelate made eamest prayers and thanksgivings [eucharistias] to God; the 


people gave thanks, saying, Amen: “these things being consecrated, with 
the Eucharist, every one participates, and the same things are given to the 
Deacons, to be carried to the absent.”1/22 Several things are noticeable here: 
water was mingled with the wine, they offered, they consecrated, they 
carried it to the sick. But if our reformers had been there, it would have 
been necessary to carry the preaching to the sick, or nothing would have 
been done. For as John Calvin says,t42° “The simple explanation of the 
mystery to the people, makes a dead element begin to be a sacrament.” S. 
Gregory of Nyssa says,4!22 “I consider that now the bread is sanctified by 
the Word of God,” and—he is speaking of the Sacrament of the Altar—‘we 
believe that it is changed into the body of the Word.” And afterward he says 
that this change is made “in virtue of the benediction.” “How,” says the 
great S. Ambrose,1+/28 “can that which is bread become the body of Christ? 
—by consecration,” and further on, “It was not the body of Christ before 
consecration, but, after the consecration, I tell thee it now is the body of 
Christ”—and you may see him at great length. But I reserve myself on this 
subject for when we shall be treating of the holy Mass. 

I would finish with this signal sentence of S. Augustine:/22 “Paul could 
preach the Lord Jesus Christ by signs of three kinds; in one way by his 
tongue, in another by an Epistle, in a third by the Sacrament of his body and 
blood: but neither his tongue nor his ink, nor significant sounds uttered by 
his tongue, nor the signs of letters traced on parchments do we say to be the 
body and blood of Christ, but that only which, taken from the fruits of the 
earth and consecrated by mystic prayer, we duly receive.” And if S. 
Augustine says,1442 “Whence such a power in water that touching the body 
it should wash the heart, unless by the effect of the word, not inasmuch as it 
is said but inasmuch as it is believed”—we say nothing different. For in 
truth the words of benediction and sanctification with which we form and 
perfect the Sacraments, have no virtue save when uttered under the general 
intention and belief of the Church. For if any one said them without this 
intention, they would indeed be spoken, but for nothing, because it is “not 
what is said but what is believed,” and so on. 


Chapter III 


OF THE INTENTION REQUIRED IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE SACRAMENTS 


I have never been able to find any proof taken from Scripture of the opinion 
which your preachers have on this point. They say that though the minister 
may have no intention of effecting the Supper or baptizing but simply acts 
in mockery or in joke, yet still, provided he does the exterior action of the 
Sacrament, the Sacrament is completed.4/44 

All this is said without reason given, without bringing forward anything 
but certain consequences unsupported by no word of God, mere quibbles. 
On the contrary, the Council of Florence!*4 and that of Trent442 declare 
that if any one says that at least the intention of doing what the Church does 
is not required in the ministers when they confer the Sacraments, he is 
anathema. These are the words of the Council of Trent. The Council does 
not say that it is necessary to have the particular intention of the Church (for 
otherwise Calvinists, who have no intention in Baptism of taking away 
original sin, would not baptize rightly since the Church has that intention) 
but only the intention of doing in general what the Church does when she 
baptizes, without particularizing or determining the what or the how. 

Again, the Council does not say that it is necessary to mean to do what 
the Church of Rome does, but only in general what the Church does, 
without particularizing which is the true Church. Yea if a man, thinking that 
the pretended Church of Geneva was the true Church, should limit his 
intention to the intention of the Church of Geneva, he would indeed be in 
error if ever man was in error, in his knowledge of the true Church, but his 
intention would be sufficient in this point, since, although it would point to 
the idea of a counterfeit Church, still it would only have its real significance 


in the idea of the true Church, and the error would only be material, not, as 
our Doctors say, formal. 

Further, it is not required that we have this intention actually, when we 
confer the Sacrament, but it is enough that we can say with truth that we are 
performing such and such ceremony, and saying such and such word, as 
pouring water, saying, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and so on— 
with the intention of doing what true Christians do, and what Our Lord has 
commanded, although at the moment we may not be attentive to this or 
thinking of it. As it is enough to enable me to say, I am preaching for the 
service of God and the salvation of souls, if when I begin to get ready I 
have that intention, although when I am in the pulpit I may think of what I 
have to say and be keeping this in memory, thinking no more of that first 
intention. Or as it is with one who has resolved to bestow 100 crowns for 
the love of God, then goes out of his house to do it, and thinking of other 
things distributes that sum, for although he keep not his thoughts actually 
addressed to God, yet it cannot be said that his intention is not on God, by 
virtue of his first determination, nor that he is not doing this work of charity 
deliberately and intentionally. Such intention at least is required, and also 
suffices, for the conferring of the Sacraments. 

Now that the proposition of the Council is made clear, let us go on to see 
whether it is, like that of our adversaries, without foundation in Scripture. 
One cannot reasonably doubt but that to perform the Lord’s Supper, or 
Baptism, it is necessary to do what Our Lord has commanded to this end, 
and not only to do it but to do it in virtue of this commandment and 
institution, for these actions might be done in virtue of another 
commandment than Our Lord’s, as, for instance, if a man were asleep and 
baptized in a dream, or if he were drunk. The words indeed would be there 
and the matter, but they would have no power, as not proceeding from the 
command of him who could render them vigorous and effective. Just as not 
all that a judge says and writes are judicial sentences, but only what he says 
as a judge. Now how could one make a difference between sacramental 
actions done in virtue of the commandment which makes them fertile, and 
these same actions done for another end? Questionless the difference can 
only be in the intention with which one does them. It is necessary then that 
not only should the words be pronounced but also that they should be 
pronounced with the intention of obeying the command of Our Lord: in the 


Supper, Do this; in Baptism, Bap tizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. But, to speak plainly, is not this 
command, do this, addressed properly to the minister of the Sacrament? 
Without doubt. Now it is not’ said’ simply do _ this, 
but, do this for a commemoration of me. How can one do this sacred action 
in commemoration of Our Lord, without having the intention of thereby 
doing what Our Lord has commanded, or at least of doing what Christians 
the disciples of Our Lord do; in order that if not immediately, at least by 
means of Christians or of the Church, this action may be done in 
commemoration of Our Lord? I think it is impossible to imagine that a man 
can perform the Supper in commemoration of Our Lord if he have not the 
intention of doing what Our Lord has commanded, or at least of doing what 
those do who do it in commemoration of Our Lord. It is then not enough to 
do what Our Lord has commanded when he says do this, but we must do it 
for the intention that Our Lord has commanded; _ that 
is, in com memoration of him, if not with this intention in particular yet 
with it in general, if not immediately yet at least mediately, meaning to do 
what the Church does, and she having the intention of doing what Our Lord 
has done and commanded. So that one refers one’s intention to that of the 
spouse, which is accommodated to that of the Beloved. In a similar way, 
Our Lord does not say that we are to say these words, I baptize thee, simply, 
but commanded that the whole action of Baptism should be 
done in the name of the Father. So that it is not enough to 
say in the name of the Father, but the washing or aspersion itself must be 
done in the name of the Father, and this authority must give life and power 
not only to the word but also to the whole action of the Sacrament, which of 
itself would have no supernatural virtue. Now how can an action be done in 
the name of God which is done in mockery of God? In truth the action of 
Baptism does not so much depend on the words that it cannot be done with 
a power and an authority quite contrary to the words, if the heart which is 
the mover of words and action address it to a contrary intention. Yea more, 
for these words in the name of the Father, and so on, can be said in the 
name of the enemy of the Father; as these words, in truth, can be, and often 
are, said in lying. If then Our Lord does not simply command that we do the 
action of Baptism, nor simply say the words, but that we do the action and 
say the words in the name of the Father, and so on; we must have at least 


the general intention of performing the Baptism in virtue of the command 
of Our Lord, in his name, and for him. And as for absolution, that the 
intention is required there is still more expressly 
stated. Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them. I leave this 
to their consideration. 

And it is in this connection that S. Augustine says,+44® “Whence is there 
such power in water that touching the body it should wash the heart except 
by the action of the word, not inasmuch as it is said but inasmuch as it is 
believed?”—that is, the words of themselves being pronounced without any 
intention or belief have no virtue, but being said with power and faith, and 
according to the general intention of the Church, they have this salutary 
effect. And if it is found in history that some Baptisms given in sport have 
been approved, we must not think it strange, because one can do many 
things in play, and yet have the intention of truly doing what one has seen 
done. But we say that is done in sport which is done out of season and 
indiscreetly, when not done by malice or involuntarily. 

[The following detached notes of the Saint bear upon the matter of this 
Third Part. Tr. ] 

On the Episcopal blessing with the sign of the cross we find in the life of 
S. Hilarion (fol. 29): Resalutatis omnibus, manuque eis benedicens. 

On the intercession of Saints we must not forget the saying of Luther, 
which he wrote to George Duke of Saxony (an. 1526 apud 
Coch.): Initio rogabo preterea et certissime impetrabo remissionem apud 
Dominum meum J. C., super omnibus quecumque II. Clem. ves tra contra 
verbum ejus facit ac fecit. I ask you, if this monk, and so on, [how much 
more men of holiness might beseech God]? 

On the veneration of the Saints, or of the Pope, that must not be forgotten 
which he said to the King of England in a letter of the year 1525, found in 
Cochleus in the acts of the year 
26. Quare his litteris prosterno me pedibus majestatis tue quantum pos sum 
humillime. 


Article IT 


PURGATORY 


INTRODUCTION 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH has been accused in our age of superstition in the 
prayer which she makes for the faithful departed, inasmuch as by this she 
supposes two truths which, it is maintained, do not exist, namely that the 
departed are in punishment and need, and that they can be helped. Whereas, 
the departed are either damned or saved, the damned are in pain, but it is 
irremediable, and the saved enjoy perfect bliss—so the latter have no need 
and the former have no means of receiving help, wherefore it is useless to 
pray to God for the departed. Such is the summing up of the accusation. It 
ought surely to suffice anybody who wishes to frame a right judgment of 
this accusation to know that the accusers were private persons and the 
accused the universal body of the Church. But still, as the temper of our age 
has led to the submitting all things, however sacred, religious and 
authoritative they may be, to the control and censure of everybody, many 
persons of honor and eminence have taken the cause of the Church in hand 
to defend it, considering that they could not better employ their piety and 
learning than in the defense of her, at whose hands they had received all 
their spiritual good—Baptism, Christian doctrine and the Scriptures 
themselves. Their reasons are so convincing that if they were properly 
balanced and weighed against those of the accusers their validity would at 
once be recognized. But unhappily, sentence has been given without the 
party being heard. Have we not reason, all we who are domestics and 
children of the Church, to make ourselves appellants and to complain of the 
partiality of the judges, leaving on one side for the present their 
incompetence? We appeal then from the judges not instructed to themselves 
instructed, and from judgments given, the parties not heard, to judgments, 
parties heard. Let us beg all those who wish to judge of this difference to 
consider our allegations and proofs so much the more attentively as there is 
question not of the condemnation of the accused party who cannot be 


condemned by her inferiors but of the condemnation or salvation of the 
judges. 


Chapter I 


OF THE NAME OF PURGATORY 


We maintain, then, that we may pray for the faithful departed, and that the 
prayers and good works of the living greatly relieve them and are profitable 
to them:—for this reason, that all those who die in the grace of God, and 
consequently in the number of the elect, do not go to Paradise at the very 
first moment, but many go to Purgatory, where they suffer a temporal 
punishment, from which our prayers and good works can help and serve to 
deliver them. There lies the point of our difference. 

We agree that the blood of our redeemer is the true purgatory of souls, for 
in it are cleansed all the souls in the world, whence S. Paul speaks of it, in 
the First of Hebrews, as making purgation of sins. Tribulations also are a 
purgatory, by which our souls are rendered pure, as gold is refined in the 
furnace. The furnace trieth the potter’s vessels, and the trial of affliction just 
men.4/46 Penance and contrition again form a certain purgatory, as David 
said of old in the 50th Psalm: Thou shalt wash me, O Lord, with hyssop, 
and I shall be cleansed. It is well known also that Baptism in which our sins 
are washed away can be again called a purgatory, as everything can be that 
serves to purge away our offences, but here we take Purgatory for a place in 
which after this life the souls which leave this world before they have been 
perfectly cleansed from the stains which they have contracted—since 
nothing can enter Paradise which is not pure and undefiled—are detained in 
order to be washed and purified. And if one would know why this place is 
called simply Purgatory more than are the other means of purgation above- 
named, the answer will be that it is because in that place nothing takes place 
but the purgation of the stains which remain at the time of departure out of 
this world, whereas in Baptism, penance, tribulations and the rest, not only 
is the soul purged from its imperfections, but it is further enriched with 
many graces and perfections; whence the name of Purgatory has been 


limited to that place in the other world which, properly speaking, is for no 
purpose but the purification of souls. And agreeing as to the blood of Our 
Lord, we so fully acknowledge the virtue thereof, that we protest by all our 
prayers that the purgation of souls, whether in this world or in the other, is 
made solely by its application—more jealous of the honor due to this 
precious medicine than those who so highly value it that they undervalue 
the using of it. Therefore, by Purgatory we understand a place where souls 
for a time are purged of the spots and imperfections they carry with them 
from this mortal life. 


Chapter IT 


OF THOSE WHO HAVE DENIED PURGATORY AND OF THE 
MEANS OF PROVING IT 


It is not an opinion adopted lightly, this article of Purgatory. The Church has 
long maintained this belief to all and against all, and it seems that the first 
who impugned it was Aerius, an Arian heretic, as S. Epiphanius testifies 
(Her. 75), and S. Augustine (Her. 53), and Socrates (ii. 35)—about 1,200 
years ago. Afterward came certain’ persons who _— called 
themselves Apostolics, in the time of S. Bernard. Then the Petrobusians, 
about 500 years back, who also denied this same article, as S. Bernard 
(sermons 65 and 66 on the Cant. of Cant. and ep. 241) and S. Peter of Cluny 
(epp. 1, 2 and elsewhere) record. This same opinion of the Petrobusians was 
followed by the Vaudois, about the year 1170, as Guidon says in 
his Summa, and some Greeks were suspected on this matter, justifying 
themselves in the Council of Florence and in their apology presented to the 
Council of Basle. In fine, Luther, Zwingle Calvin, and those of their party 
have altogether denied the truth of Purgatory. For although 
Luther, in disputatione Lipsica, says that he firmly believed, yea certainly 
knew, that there was a Purgatory, still he afterward retracted this in the 
book, De Abroganda Missa Privata. And it is the custom of all the factions 
of our age to laugh at Purgatory and despise prayers for the dead. But the 
Catholic Church has strongly opposed all these, each in its time, having in 
her hand the Holy Scripture, out of which our forefathers have drawn many 
good reasons. 

For (1) she has proved that alms, prayers and other holy actions can help 
the departed: whence it follows that there is a Purgatory, for those in hell 
can have no help in their pains, and into Paradise, all good being there, we 
can convey none of ours for those who are therein; wherefore it is for those 


who are in a third place, which we call Purgatory. (2) She has proved that in 
the other world some of the departed have been delivered from their 
punishments and sins, and since this cannot be done either in hell or in 
Paradise, it follows that there is a Purgatory. (3) She has proved that many 
souls, before arriving in Paradise, passed through a place of punishment, 
which can only be Purgatory. (4) Proving that the souls below the earth 
gave honor and reverence to Our Lord, she at the same time proved 
Purgatory, since this cannot be understood of those poor wretches who are 
in hell. (5) By many other passages, with a variety of consequences, but all 
very apposite. In these one ought so much the more to defer to our doctors, 
because the passages which they allege now have been brought forward for 
the same purpose by those great ancient fathers, without our having to make 
new interpretations in order to defend this holy article which sufficiently 
shows how candidly we act in this matter, whereas our adversaries draw 
conclusions from the Holy Scripture which have never been thought of 
before, but are quite freshly started simply to oppose the Church. 

So our reasons will be in this order, (1) we will quote the passages of 
Holy Scripture, then (2) Councils, (3) ancient fathers, (4) all sorts of 
authors. Afterward we will bring forward reasons, and at last we will take 
up the arguments of the opposite party and will show them not to be sound. 
Thus shall we conclude by the belief of the Catholic Church. It will remain 
for the reader to avoid looking at things through the medium of passion, to 
think attentively over the soundness of our proofs, and to throw himself at 
the feet of the divine goodness, crying out in all humility with 
David: Give me understanding and I will search thy law, and I will keep it 
with my whole heart/“4 And then I doubt not that such men will return 
into the bosom of their grandmother the Church Catholic. 


Chapter III 


OF SOME PASSAGES OF THE SCRIPTURE IN 
WHICH MENTION IS MADE OF A PURGATION AFTER 
THIS LIFE AND OF A TIME AND A PLACE FOR IT 


This first argument is irrefragable. There is a time and a place of purgation 
for souls after this mortal life. Therefore there is a Purgatory; since hell 
cannot allow any purgation, and Paradise can receive nothing which needs 
purgation. Now that there is a time and place of purgation after this life, 
here is the proof. 


(1) In Psalm lxv. 12: We have passed through fire and water, and thou hast 
brought us out into a refreshment. This place is brought in proof of 
Purgatory by Origen (Hom. 25 in Numeros) and by S. Ambrose (in Ps. 
xxxvi and in sermon 3 on Ps. cxviii), where he expounds the water of 
Baptism, and the fire of Purgatory. 


(2) In Isaias (iv. 
4): If the Lord shall wash away the filth of the daughters of Sion, and shall 
wash 

away the blood of Jerusalem out of the midst thereof by the spirit ofjudgme 
nt and the spirit of burning. This purgation made in the spirit of judgment 
and of burning is understood of Purgatory by S. Augustine, in the 20th 
Book of the City ofGod, ch. 25. And in fact this interpretation is favored by 
the words preceding, in which mention is made of the salvation of men, and 
also by the end of the chapter, where the repose of the blessed is spoken of; 
wherefore that which is said—the Lord shall wash away the filth—is to be 
understood of the purgation necessary for this salvation. And since it is said 
that this purgation is to be made in the spirit of heat and of burning, it 
cannot well be understood save of Purgatory and its fire. 


(3) In Micheas, in the seventh chapter (8, 9): Rejoice not, thou my enemy, 
over me, because I am fallen: I shall arise, when I sit in darkness, the Lord 
is my light. I will bear the wrath of the Lord, because I have sinned against 
him, until he judge my cause and execute judg ment for me: he will bring 
me forth into the light, I shall behold hisjustice. This passage was already 
applied to the proof of Purgatory among Catholics from the time of S. 
Jerome, 1,200 years ago, as the same S. Jerome witnesses by the last 
chapter of Isaias; where he says that the—when I shall sit in darkness . . . I 
will bear the wrath of the Lord . . . until He judge my cause—cannot be 
understood of any pain so properly as of that of Purgatory. 


(4) In Zachary (ix. 
11): Thou also by the blood of thy testament hast sent forth thy prisoners ou 
t of the pit wherein is no water. The pit from which these prisoners are 
drawn is the Purgatory from which Our Lord delivered them in his descent 
into hell, and cannot be understood of Limbo, where the fathers were before 
the resurrection of Our Lord in Abraham’s bosom, because there was water 
of consolation there, as may be seen in Luke xvi. Whence S. Augustine, in 
the 90th Epistle, to Evodius, says that Our Lord visited those who were 
being tormented in hell, that is, in Purgatory, and that he delivered them 
from it, whence it follows that there is a place where the faithful are held 
prisoners and whence they can be delivered. 


(5) In Malachy (iii. 3): And he shall sit refining and cleansing the silver: 
and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and shall refine them as gold and as 
silver, and so on. This place is expounded of a purifying punishment by 
Origen (Hom. 6 on Exodus), S. Ambrose (on Ps. xxxvi), St. Augustine 
(de civ. Dei xx. 25) and S. Jerome (on this place). We are quite aware that 
they understand it of a purgation which will be at the end of the world by 
the general fire and conflagration, in which will be purged away the 
remains of the sins of those who will be found alive, but we still are able to 
draw from this a good argument for our Purgatory. For if persons at that 
time have need of purgation before receiving the effects of the benediction 
of the supreme Judge, why shall not those also have need of it who die 
before that time, since some of these may be found at death to have remains 
of their imperfections. In truth if Paradise cannot receive any stains at that 


time, neither will it receive them any better at present. S. Ireneus in this 
connection, in chapter 29 of Book V, says that because the militant Church 
is then to mount up to the heavenly palace of the spouse and will no longer 
have time for purgation, her faults and stains will there and then be purged 
away by this fire which will precede the judgment. 


(6) I leave on one side the passage of Psalm xxxvii—O Lord, rebuke me not 
in thine indignation nor chastise me in thy wrath—which S. Augustine 
interprets of hell and Purgatory in such sense that to be rebuked in 
indignation refers to the eternal pains, and to be chastised!“ in wrath 
refers to Purgatory. 


Chapter IV 


OF ANOTHER PASSAGE OUT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
TO THIS EFFECT 


In the Ist Corinthians (iii. 13, 14, 
15): The day of the Lord shall declare (every man’s work), because it shall 
be revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it 
is. If any man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward. If any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire. This passage has always been held as one of the 
important and difficult ones of the whole Scripture. Now in it, as is easily 
seen by one who considers the whole chapter, the Apostle uses two 
similitudes. The first is of an architect who with solid materials builds a 
valuable house on a rock. The second is of one who on the same foundation 
erects a house of boards, reeds, straw. Let us now imagine that a fire breaks 
out in both the houses. That which is of solid material will be out of danger, 
and the other will be burnt to ashes. And if the architect be in the first he 
will be whole and safe; if he be in the second, he must, if he would escape, 
rush through fire and flame, and shall be saved yet so that he will bear the 
marks of having been in fire: he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire. 
The foundation spoken of in this similitude is Our Lord, of whom S. Paul 
says, I have planted, and as a wise architect I have laid the foundation, and 
then afterward, For no one can lay another foundation but that which is laid; 
which is Christ Jesus. The architects are the preachers and doctors of the 
Gospel, as may be known by considering attentively the words of this 
whole chapter. And as S. Ambrose interprets, and also Sedulius on this 
place, the day of the Lord which is spoken of means the day of judgment, 
which in the Scripture is ordinarily called the day of the Lord—as in Joel 
ii, the day of the Lord, in Sophonias i, the day of the Lord is near, and in the 


word that follows in our passage, the day of the Lord shall declare it, for it 
is on that day that all the actions of the world will be declared in fire. When 
the Apostle says it shall be revealed by fire, he sufficiently shows that it is 
the last day of judgment, [as] in the Second to the Thessalonians 
i, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with the angels of his 
power, in a flame of fire, and in Psalm xcvi, fire shall go beforehis face. The 
fire by which the architect is saved— 
he himself shall be saved yet so as by fire—can only be understood of the 
fire of Purgatory. For when the Apostle says heshall be saved, he excludes 
the fire of hell in which no one can be saved, and when he 
says he shall be saved by fire, and speaks only of him who has built on the 
foundation, wood, straw, stubble, he shows that he is not speaking of the 
fire which will precede the day of judgment, since by this will pass not only 
those who shall have built with these light materials, but also those who 
shall have built in gold, silver, and so on. All this interpretation, besides that 
it agrees very well with the text, is also most authentic, as having been 
followed with common consent by the ancient fathers. S. Cyprian (Bk. iv. 
ep. 2) seems to make allusion to this passage. S. Ambrose, on this place, S. 
Jerome on the fourth of Amos, S. Augustine on Psalm xxxvi, S. Gregory 
(Dial. iv. 39), Rupert (in Gen. iii. 32) and the rest are all express on the 
point, and of the Greeks, Origen in the sixth Homily on Exodus, Ecumenius 
on this passage (where he brings forward S. Basil) and Theodoret quoted by 
S. Thomas in the first Opusculum contra errores Grec. 

It may be said that in this interpretation there is an equivocation and 
impropriety, inasmuch as the fire spoken of is taken now for that of 
Purgatory, now for that which will precede the day of judgment. We answer 
that it is a graceful manner of speech by the contrasting these two fires. For 
notice the meaning of the sentence: the day of the Lord shall have light 
from the fire which will go before it, and as this day shall be lighted up by 
the fire, so this same day by the judgment shall cast light on the merit and 
defect of each work, and as each work shall be brought clearly out, so the 
workers who will have worked with imperfection shall be saved by the fire 
of Purgatory. But besides this, if we should say that S. Paul uses the same 
word in different senses in the same passage it would be no new thing, for 
he employs words in this way in other places, but so properly that this 
serves aS an ornament to his language, as in the 2nd of Corinthians, fifth 


chapter: Him who knew no sin for us he hath made sin—where who sees 
not that sin in the first part is taken in its proper sense, for iniquity, and the 
second time figuratively, for him who bears the penalty of sin? 

It may be said again that it is not said that he will be saved by fire, 
but as by fire, and that therefore we cannot conclude there is a Purgatorial 
fire. I answer that there is a true similitude in this passage. For the Apostle 
means to say that he whose works are not absolutely solid will be saved, 
like the architect who escapes from the fire, but at the same time not 
without passing through the fire, a fire of a different quality from that which 
burns in this world. It is enough that from this passage we evidently 
conclude that many who will gain possession of the kingdom of paradise 
will pass through fire. Now this will not be the fire of hell, nor the fire 
which will precede the judgment; it will therefore be the fire of Purgatory. 
The passage is difficult and troublesome, but well considered it gives us a 
manifest conclusion for our contention, so that we have here two places by 
which we can learn that after this life there are a time and a place of 
purgation. 


Chapter V 


OF SOME OTHER PASSAGES BY WHICH PRAYER, ALMS- 
DEEDS AND HOLY ACTIONS FOR THE DEPARTED ARE 
AUTHORIZED 


The second argument which we draw from the Holy Word in favor of 
Purgatory is taken from the Second of the Machabees, chapter xii; where 
the Scripture relates that Judas Machabeus sent to Jerusalem 1,200 drachms 
of silver for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the dead, and afterward it 
says, It is therefore a holy and wholesome thought topray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from sins. For thus do we argue. It is a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead that they may be loosed from their 
sins, therefore, after death there will be time and place for the remission of 
sins, but this place cannot be either hell or Paradise, therefore it is 
Purgatory. This argument is so correct that to answer it our adversaries deny 
the authority of the Book of Machabees and hold it to be apocryphal, but in 
reality this is for lack of any other answer. For this book has been held as 
authentic and sacred by the third Council of Carthage (c. 47), which was 
held about 1,200 years ago, and at which S. Augustine assisted, as Prosper 
says (in Chron.), and by Innocent I in the Epistle to Exuperius, and by S. 
Augustine in the eighteenth book of the City of God, c. 36, whose words are 
these: “It is the Catholic Church which holds these books canonical, and not 
the Jews,” and by the same _ S. _ Augustine, in the 
book De Doctrina Christiana, chap. viii, and by Damasus, in the decree on 
the canonical books which he made in a Council of 70 bishops and by many 
other fathers whom it would be long to cite. So that to answer by denying 
the authority of the book, is to deny at the same time the authority of 
antiquity. 


We know how many things are alleged in support of this negation, which 
things for the most part only show the difficulty there is in the Scriptures, 
not any falsehood in them. It only seems to me necessary to answer one or 
two objections that are made. They first say that the prayer was made to 
show the kind feeling those persons had toward the departed, not as if they 
thought the dead had need of prayer, but this the Scripture contradicts by 
those words: that they may be loosed from sins. Secondly, they object that it 
is a manifest error to pray for the resurrection of the dead before the 
judgment, because this is to presuppose either that souls rise again and 
consequently die, or that bodies do not rise again unless by means of the 
prayers and good actions of the living, which would be against the 
article I believe in the resurrection of the dead: now that these errors are 
presupposed in this place of the Machabees appears by _ these 
words: For if he had not hoped that they that were slain should rise again, it 
would have seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the dead. The answer 
is that in this place they do not pray for the resurrection either of the soul or 
of the body, but only for the deliverance of souls. In this they presuppose 
the immortality of the soul. For if they had believed that the soul was dead 
with the body they would not have striven to further their release. And 
because among the Jews the belief in the immortality of the soul and the 
belief in the resurrection of bodies were so connected together that he who 
denied one denied the other; to show that Judas Machabeus believed the 
immortality of the soul, it is said that he believed the resurrection of bodies. 
And in the same way the Apostle proves the resurrection of bodies by the 
immortality of the soul, although it might be that the soul was immortal 
without the resurrection of bodies. The following occurs in the 1st of 
Corinthians, chapter xv: What doth it profit me if the dead rise not again? 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die. Now it would not at all 
follow that we might thus let ourselves run riot, even if there was no 
resurrection, for the soul, which would remain in existence, would suffer 
the penalty due to sins and would receive the guerdon of her virtues. S. Paul 
then in this place takes the resurrection of the dead as equivalent to the 
immortality of the soul. There is therefore no ground for refusing the 
testimony of the Machabees in proof of a just belief. But if, in the very last 
resort, we would take it as the testimony of a simple but great historian— 
which cannot be refused us—we must at least confess that the ancient 


synagogue believed in Purgatory, since all that army was so prompt to pray 
for the departed. 

And truly we have marks of this devotion in other Scriptures which ought 
to make easier to us the reception of the passage which we have just 
adduced. In Tobias, chap. 
iv, Lay out thy bread and thy wine on the burial of a just man; and do not 
eat or drink thereof with the wicked. Certainly this wine and bread was not 
placed on the tomb save for the poor, in order that the soul of the deceased 
might be helped thereby, as the interpreters say commonly on this passage. 
It will perhaps be said that this book is apocryphal, but all antiquity has 
always held it in credit. And indeed the custom of putting meat for the poor 
on sepulchres is very ancient even in the Catholic Church. For S. 
Chrysostom, who lived more than 1,200 years ago, in the 32nd Homily on 
the Book of S. Matthew, speaks of it thus: “Why on your friends’ death do 
you call together the poor? Why for them do you beseech the priests to 
pray?” And what are we to think of the fasts and austerities which the 
ancients practiced after the death of their friends? The men of Jabes Galaad, 
after the death of Saul, fasted seven days over him. David and his men did 
the same, over the same Saul, and Jonathan, and those who followed him, 
as we see in this [last] chapter of 1st Kings, and in the first chapter of 2nd 
Kings. One cannot think that it was for any other purpose than to help the 
souls of the departed, for to what else can one refer the fast of seven days? 
So David, who, in the 2nd Kings, chapter xii, fasted and prayed for his sick 
son, after his death ceased to fast, showing that when he fasted it was to 
obtain help for the sick child, which, when it died, dying young and 
innocent, had no need of help, wherefore David ceased fasting. Bede, more 
than 700 years ago, interprets thus the end of the first book of Kings.“ So 
that in the ancient Church, the custom already was to help by prayer and 
holy deeds the souls of the departed—which clearly implies a faith in 


Purgatory. 
And of this custom S. Paul speaks quite clearly in the 1st of Corinthians, 
chap XV, appealing to it as praiseworthy and 


right. What shall they do who are baptized for thedead, if the dead rise not 
again at all? Why then are they baptized for them? This passage properly 
understood evidently shows that it was the custom of the primitive Church 


to watch, pray, fast, for the souls of the departed. For, firstly, in the 
Scriptures to be baptized as often taken for afflictions and penances, as in S. 
Luke, chap xii, where Our Lord speaking of his _ Passion 
says, I have a baptism wherewith I am to be baptized, and how am I 
Straitened until it be accomplished! and in S. Mark, chap x, he 
says, Canyou drink of the chalice that I drink of; or be baptized with the 
baptism wherewith I am baptized? in which places Our Lord calls pains and 
afflictions baptism. This then is the sense of that Scripture: if the dead rise 
not again, what is the use of mortifying and afflicting oneself, of praying 
and fasting for the dead? And indeed this sentence of S. Paul resembles that 
of Machabees quoted 
above: It is superfluous and vain to pray for the dead if the dead rise not aga 
in. They may twist and transform this text with as many interpretations as 
they like, and there will be none to properly fit into the Holy Letter except 
this. But [secondly] it must not be said that the baptism of which S. Paul 
speaks is only a baptism of grief and tears, and not of fasts, prayers, and 
other works. For thus understood his conclusion would be very false. The 
conclusion he means to draw is that if the dead rise not again, and if the 
soul is mortal, in vain do we afflict ourselves for the dead. But, I pray you, 
should we not have more occasion to afflict ourselves by sadness for the 
death of friends if they rise no more—losing all hope of ever seeing them 
again—than if they do rise? He refers then to the voluntary afflictions 
which they undertook to impetrate the repose of the departed, which, 
questionless, would be undergone in vain if souls were mortal and the dead 
rose not again. Wherein we must keep in mind what was said above, that 
the article of the resurrection of the dead and that of the immortality of the 
soul were so joined together in the belief of the Jews that he who 
acknowledged the one acknowledged the other, and he who denied the one 
denied the other. It appears then by these words of S. Paul that prayer, 
fasting and other holy afflictions were practiced for the departed. Now it 
was not for those in Paradise, who had no need of it, nor for those in hell, 
who could get no benefit from it; it was, then, for those in Purgatory. Thus 
did S. Ephrem expound it 1,200 years ago, and so did the fathers who 
disputed against the Petrobusians. 

The same can one deduce from the words of the Good Thief, in S. Luke, 
chap. Xxiii, when, addressing Our Lord, he 


said, Remem ber me when thou comest into thykingdom. For why should 
he have recommended himself, he who was about to die, unless he had 
believed that souls after death could be succored and helped? S. Augustine 
(Contra Jul., B. vi) proves [from] this passage that sins are pardoned in the 
other world. 


Chapter VI 


OF CERTAIN OTHER PLACES OF SCRIPTURE BY WHICH 
WE PROVE THAT SOME SINS CAN BE PARDONED IN THE 
OTHER WORLD 


If there are some sins that can be pardoned in the other world it is neither in 
hell nor in heaven, therefore, it is in Purgatory. Now, that there are sins 
which are pardoned in the other world we prove, firstly, by the passage of S. 
Matthew in chap. Xi, where Our Lord says 
that there is a sin which cannot be forgiven either in this world or in the nex 
t, therefore, there are sins which can be forgiven in the other world. For if 
there were no sins which could be forgiven in the other world, it was not 
now necessary to attribute this property of not being able to be forgiven in 
the next world to one sort of sins, but it sufficed to say it could not be 
forgiven in this world. When Our’ Lord had = said _ to 
Pilate, My kingdom is not of this world, in S. John, chap. xviii, Pilate drew 
this conclusion: Art thou a king, then? Which conclusion was approved by 
Our Lord, who assented thereto. So when he said that there is one sin which 
cannot be forgiven in the other world, it follows very properly that there are 
others which can. They try to say that these 
words, neither in this world nor in the world to come, only signify, for ever, 
or, never; as S. Mark says in chap. iii, shall never have forgiveness. That is 
quite true, but our reason loses none of its force on that account. For either 
S. Matthew has properly expressed Our Lord’s meaning or he has not: one 
would not dare to say he has not, and if he has, it still follows that there are 
sins which can be forgiven in the other world, since Our Lord has said that 
there is one which cannot be forgiven in the other world. And please tell me 
—if S. Peter had said in S. John, chap. 
xiii, Thou shalt never wash my feet either in this world or in the other, 


would he not have spoken [properly], since in the other world they might be 
washed? And indeed he does say, thou shalt not wash my feet for ever. We 
must not believe then that S. Matthew would have expressed the intention 
of Our Lord by these words, neither in this world nor in the next, if in the 
next there cannot be remission. We should laugh at a man who said, I will 
not marry either in this world or in the next, as if he supposed that in the 
next one could marry. He then who says a sin cannot be forgiven either in 
this world or in the next, implies that there may be remission of some sins 
in this world and also in the other. I am well aware that our adversaries try 
by various interpretations to parry this blow, but it is so well struck that they 
cannot escape from it, unless by starting a new doctrine. And in good truth 
it is far better, with the ancient fathers, to understand properly and with all 
possible reverence the words of Our Lord, than, in order to found a new 
doctrine, to make them confused and ill chosen. S. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 
lib. xxi., c. 24), S. Gregory (Hom. 7, de Dec., c. 39), Bede (in Marc. iii), S. 
Bernard (Hom. 66 in Cant.) and those who have written against the 
Petrobusians, have used this passage in our sense, with such assurance that 
S. Berard to declare this truth brings forward nothing more, so much 
account does he make of this. 

In S: Matthew (v), and in S. Luke 
(xii), Make an agreement with thy adversary quickly, while thou art in the 
way with him; lest perhaps the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Amen, I say to 
thee, thou shalt not go out from thence till thou pay the last farthing. 
Origen, S. Cyprian, S. Hilary, S. Ambrose, S. Jerome and S. Augustine say 
that the way which is meant in the whilst thou art in the way is no other 
than the passage of the present life: the adversary will be our own 
conscience, which ever fights against us and for us, that is, it ever resists 
our bad inclinations and our old Adam for our salvation, as S. Ambrose 
expounds, [and] Bede, S. Augustine, S. Gregory and S. Bemard. Lastly, the 
judge is without doubt Our Lord in 5: John 
(v): The Father has given all judgment to theSon. The prison, again, is hell 
or the place of punishment in the other world, in which, as in a large jail, 
there are many buildings; one for those who are damned, which is as it were 
for criminals, the other for those in Purgatory, which is as it were for debt. 
The farthing, of which it is 


said thou shalt not go out from thence till thou pay the lastfarthing, are little 
sins and infirmities, as the farthing is the smallest money one can owe. Now 
let us consider a little where this repayment of which Our Lord speaks— 
tillthou pay the last farthing—is to be made. And (1) we find from most 
ancient fathers that it is in Purgatory: Tertullian (Lib. de Anima c. x), 
Cyprian (Epist., lib. iv. 2), Origen (Hom. 35 on this place of Luke), with 
Emissenus (Hom. 3 de Epiph.), S. Ambrose (in Luc. xii), S. Jerome (in 
Matt. v), S. Bernard (serm. de obitu Huberti). (2) When it is 
saidtill thou pay the last farthing, is it not implied that one can pay it, and 
that one can so diminish the debt that there only remains at length its last 
farthing? But just as when it is said in the Psalm 
(cix), Sit at my right hand until I make thy enemies, and so on, it properly 
follows that at length he will make his enemies his footstool; so when he 
says thoushalt not go out till thou pay, he shows that at length he will pay or 
will be able to pay. (3) Who sees not that in S. Luke the comparison is 
drawn, not from a murderer or some criminal, who can have no hope of 
escape, but from a debtor who is thrown into prison till payment, and when 
this is made is at once let out? This then is the meaning of Our Lord, that 
while we are in this world we should try by penitence and its fruits to pay, 
according to the power which we have by the blood of the Redeemer, the 
penalty to which our sins have subjected us, since, if we wait till death, we 
Shall not have such good terms in Purgatory, when we shall be treated with 
severity of justice. 

All this seems to have been also said by Our Lord in the fifth of S. 
Matthew, where he 
says, He who is angry with his brother shall be guilty of the judgment; and 
he who shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be guilty of the Council; but he 
who shall say, thou fool, shall be guilty of hell fire. Now it is only the third 
sort of offence which is punished with hell; therefore, in the judgment of 
God after this life there are other pains which are not eternal or infernal— 
these are the pains of Purgatory. One may say that the pains will be suffered 
in this world, but S. Augustine and the other fathers understand them for the 
other world. And again may it not be that a man should die on the first or 
second offense which is spoken of here? And when will such a one pay the 
penalty due to his offense? Or if you will have that he pays them not, what 
place will you give him for his retreat after this world? You will not assign 


him hell, unless you would add to the sentence of Our Lord, who does not 
assign hell as a penalty save to those who shall have committed the third 
offense. Lodge him in Paradise you must not, because the nature of that 
heavenly place rejects all sorts of imperfections. Allege not here the mercy 
of the Judge, because he declares in this place that he intends also to use 
justice. Do then as the ancient fathers did, and say that there is a place 
where they will be purified, and then they will go to heaven above. 

In S. Luke, in the 16th chapter, it is 
written, Make unto yourselves friends of the mammon of iniquity, that 
when you shall fail they may receive you into eternal tabernacles. To fail, 
what is it but to die? And the friends, who are they but the Saints? The 
interpreters all understand it so, whence two things follow—that the Saints 
can help men departed, and that the departed can be helped by the Saints. 
For in what other way can one understand _ these 
words: make to yourselves friends who may receiveyou? They cannot be 
understood of alms, for many times the alms is good and holy and yet 
acquires us not friends who can receive us into eternal tabernacles, as when 
it is given to bad people with a holy and right intention. Thus is this passage 
expounded by S. Ambrose and by S. Augustine (de Civ. Dei xii. 27). But 
the parable Our Lord is using is too clear to allow us any doubt of this 
interpretation, for the similitude is taken from a steward who, being 
dismissed from his office and reduced to poverty, begged help from his 
friends, and Our Lord likens the dismissal unto death, and the help begged 
from friends unto the help one receives after death from those to whom one 
has given alms. This help cannot be received by those who are in Paradise 
or in hell, it is then by those who are in Purgatory. 


Chapter VII 


OF SOME OTHER PLACES FROM WHICH BY VARIOUS 
CONSEQUENCES IS DEDUCED THE TRUTH OF 
PURGATORY 


S. Paul to the Philippians (ii) says these 
words: That in the name of Jesus every knee may bow, of things in heaven, 
of things on earth, and of things under the earth(infernorum). In heaven we 
find the Saints on their knees, bending them at the name of the redeemer. 
On earth we find many such in the militant Church, but in hell where shall 
we find any of them? David despairs of finding any when he 
says, Who shall confess to thee in hell? (Ps. vi). So Ezechias in Isaias 
(xxxviii), For neither shall hellconfess to thee. To which that also ought to 
be referred which David sings elsewhere (xlix. 
16), But to the sinner God hath said: Why dost thou declare my justices and 
take my covenant in thy mouth? For if God will receive no praise from the 
obstinate sinner, how should he permit the wretched damned to undertake 
this holy office. S. Augustine makes great account of this place for this 
purpose in the 12th book on Genesis (xxxiii). There is a similar passage in 
the Apocalypse (v), Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seven 
seals thereof? And no man was able neither in heaven, nor in earth, nor 
under the ~ earth. And further down in __ the same 
chapter, And every creature whichis in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth . . . I heard all saying: To him that sitteth upon the throne and to 
the Lamb, benediction and honour and glory and power for ever and 
ever. And the four living creatures said Amen. Does he not hereby uphold a 
Church, in which God is praised under the earth? And what else can it be 
but that of Purgatory? 


Chapter VIII 


OF THE COUNCILS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED PURGATORY 
AS AN ARTICLE OF FAITH 


Aerius, as I have said earlier, was the first to teach against Catholics that the 
prayers they offered for the dead were superstitious. He still has followers 
in our age in this point. Our Lord in his gospel (Matt. xviii) furnishes us our 
rule of action on such occasions. If thy brother shall offend thee . . . tell the 
Church. And if he will not hear the Church let him be to thee as the heathen 
and the publican. Let us hear then what the Church says on this matter, in 
Africa, at the third Council of Carthage (c. 29) and at the fourth (c. 79); in 
Spain, at the Council of Braga (cc. 34, 39); in France, at the Council of 
Chalons (de cons. d. 2, Can. visum est) and at the second Council of 
Orleans (c. 14); in Germany, at the Council of Worms (c. 20); in Italy, at the 
sixth Council under Symmachus; in Greece, as may be seen in their synods, 
collected by Martin of Braga (c. 69). And by all these Councils you will see 
that the Church approves of prayer for the departed, and consequently of 
Purgatory. Afterward, what she had defined by parts she defined in her 
general body at the Council of Lateran under Innocent III (c. 66), at the 
Council of Florence in which all nations assisted (Sess. ult.), and lastly at 
the Council of Trent (Sess. 25). 

But what more holy answer from the Church would one have than that 
which is contained in all her Masses? Examine the Liturgies of S. James, S. 
Basil, S. Chrysostom, S. Ambrose, which all the Oriental Christians still 
use; you will there see the commemoration of the dead, almost as it is seen 
in ours. If Peter Martyr, one of the learned men belonging to the adverse 
party, confesses, on the third chapter of the 1st of Corinthians, that the 
whole Church has followed this opinion, I have no need to dwell on this 
proof. He says it has erred and failed—ah, who would believe that? Who art 


thou that judgest the Church of God? If any one hear not the Church, 
let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican. The Church is the 
pillar and ground of truth, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
If the salt lose its savour wherewith shall it be salted;if the Church err by 
whom shall she be set right? If the Church, the faithful guardian of truth, 
lose the truth, by whom shall the truth be found? If Christ cast off the 
Church, whom will he receive, he who admits no one but through the 
Church? And if the Church can err, can you not also, O Peter Martyr, fall 
into error? Without doubt; I will then rather believe that you have erred than 
the Church. 


Chapter IX 


OF THE TESTIMONY OF THE ANCIENT FATHERS TO THE 
TRUTH OF PURGATORY 


It is a beautiful thing, and one full of all consolation, to see the perfect 
correspondence which the present Church has with the ancient, particularly 
in belief. Let us mention what makes to our purpose concerning Purgatory. 
All the ancient fathers have believed in it, and have testified that it was of 
Apostolic faith. Here are the authors we have for it. Among the disciples of 
the Apostles, S. Clement and S. Denis. Afterward, S. Athanasius, S. Basil, 
S. Gregory Nazianzen, Ephrem, Cyril, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Gregory 
Nyssen, ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Origen, 
Boethius, Hilary, that is, all antiquity as far back as 1,200 years ago, which 
was the time before which these fathers lived. It would have been easy for 
me to bring forward their testimonies, which are accurately collected in the 
books of our Catholics—of Canisius, in his Catechism, of 
Sanders On the Visible Monarchy, of Genebrard in his Chronology, of 
Bellarmine in his Controversy on Purgatory, of Stapleton in his Promptuary. 
But particularly let those who would see at length and faithfully quoted the 
passages of the ancient fathers, take up the work of Canisius, revised by 
Buzeus. Certainly, however, Calvin spares us this trouble, in book iii of his 
Institutions (c. 5, § 10), where he thus speaks, “More than 1300 years ago it 
was received that prayers should be offered for the dead,” and afterward he 
adds, “But all, I confess, were dragged into error.” We need not then seek 
out the names and the localities of the ancient fathers to prove Purgatory, 
since in reckoning their value Calvin puts them at zero. What likelihood 
that one single Calvin should be infallible and that all antiquity should have 
gone wrong! It is said that the ancient fathers have believed in Purgatory to 
accommodate themselves to the vulgar. A fine excuse! Was it not for the 


fathers to correct the people’s error if they saw them erring, not to keep it 
up and give in to it? This excuse then is but to accuse the Ancients. But how 
shall we say the fathers have not honestly believed in Purgatory, since 
Aerius, as I have said before, was held to be a heretic because he denied it? 
It is a shame to see the audacity with which Calvin treats S. Augustine, 
because he prayed and got prayers for his mother S. Monica, and the only 
pretext he brings forward is that S. Augustine, in book 21 of the de Civitate, 
seems to doubt about the fire of Purgatory. But this is nothing to the 
purpose, for it is true that S. Augustine says one may doubt of the fire and 
of the nature thereof, but not of Purgatory. Now whether the purgation is 
made by fire or otherwise, whether or no the fire have the same qualities as 
that of hell, still there ceases not to be a purgation and a Purgatory. He puts 
not then Purgatory in question but the quality of it, as will never be denied 
by those who will look how he speaks of it in chapters 16 and 24 of the 
same book of the de Civitate and in the work DeCurd Pro Mortins Agenda, 
and 1,000 other places. See then how we are in the track of the holy and 
ancient fathers, as to this article of Purgatory. 


Chapter X 


OF TWO PRINCIPAL REASONS AND OF THE TESTIMONY 
OF OUTSIDERS IN FAVOR OF PURGATORY 


Here are two invincible proofs of Purgatory. The first, there are sins which 
are light in comparison with others and which do not make man guilty of 
hell. If then a man die in them, what will become of him? Paradise receives 
nothing defiled (Apoc. xxi): hell is too extreme a penalty, it is not deserved 
by his sin; it must then be owned that he will stay in a Purgatory, where he 
will be duly purified and afterward go to heaven. Now that there are sins 
which do not make man deserving of hell, Our Saviour says in Matthew 
(v): Whosoever is angry with his brother shall be guilty of the judgment; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be guilty of the 
Council; and whosoever shall say, thou fool, shall be guilty of hell 
fire (gehenne ignis). What, I pray you, is it to be guilty of the gehenna of 
fire but to be guilty of hell? Now this penalty is deserved by those only who 
call their brother, thou fool. Those who get angry, and those who express 
their anger in words not injurious and defamatory, are not in the same rank, 
but one deserves judgment, that is, that his anger should be brought under 
judgment, like the idle word (Matt. xii) of which Our Lord says 
man shall render an account in the dayof judgment—account must be 
rendered of it. The second deserves the Council, that is, deserves to be 
deliberated about whether he shall be condemned or not (for Our Lord 
accommodates himself to men’s way of speaking). The third alone is the 
one who, without question, infallibly shall be condemned. Therefore, the 
first and second kinds of sin do not make man deserving of eternal death, 
but of a temporal correction, and therefore if a man dies with these, by 
accident or otherwise, he must undergo the judgment of a temporal 
punishment, and when his soul is purged thereby he will go to heaven to be 


with the blessed. Of these sins the wise man _ speaks (Prov. 
xxiv), The just shall fallseven times a day, for the just cannot sin, so long as 
he is just, with a sin which deserves damnation; it means then that he falls 
into sins to which damnation is not due, which Catholics call venial, and 
these can be purged away in the other world in Purgatory. 

The second reason is, that after the pardon of sin there remains part of the 
penalty due to it. As for example, in the 2nd of Kings, chap. xii, the sin is 
forgiven to David, the Prophet saying to 
him, The Lord hath also taken away thy sin: thou shalt not die. 
Nevertheless, because thou hast given occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blasphemefor this thing, thy child shall die the death. 


APPENDIX 


ORIGINAL TEXT OF HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
FRAGMENT ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE POPE, FROM 
THE ANNECY AUTO GRAPH. 


COMBIEN ON DOIT FAIRE D’ETAT DE L’ AUTORITE DU 
PAPE 


Or soit que ceste doctrine et vérité ne fut autre que ces deux mots écrits au 
rational, comme semble croire St. Augustin, et Hugues de St. Victor 
lassure, ou que ce fut le nom de Dieu, comme veut Rab. Salomon au récit 
Vatable et Augustin évéque d’Eugubhe, ou que ce fussent les seules pierres 
du rational par les quelles Dieu Tout Puissant révélait ses volontés au prétre 
comme veut ce docte homme Francois Ribera: La raison pour la quelle le 
grand prétre avait au rational sur sa poitrine la doctrine et la vérité, était 
sans doute parce que Indicabat iudicii veri tatem, mesme que par le Urim et 
Thummim, les prétres étaient instruits au bon plaisir de Dieu et leurs 
entendements éclairés et perfectionnés par la révélation divine, comme le 
bon de Lyra l’a entendu, et Ribera l’a assez suffisamment prouvé a mon 
avis. Donc quand David voulait savoir s’il devait poursuivre les Amalécites 
il dit au prestre Abiathar: Applica ad me Ephod ou le super huméraire, ce 
qui fut sans doute pour reconnaitre la volonté de Dieu, au rational qui y était 
joint comme va déduisant doctement ce docteur Ribera. Je vous prie si en 
Vombre il y avait des illuminations de doctrine et des perfections de vérité 
en la poitrine du prétre pour en repaitre et raffermir le peuple, qu’est ce que 
nostre grand prétre n’aura pas, de nous, dis-je, qui sommes au jour et au 
soleil levé. Le grand prétre ancien n’était que vicaire et lieutenant de N. Sgr. 
non plus que le notre, mays il semble qu’il présidat a la nuit par ses 
illuminations et le notre préside au jour par _ ses_ instructions, 
ministériellement tous deux et par la lumiére du soleil de justice, le quel 
bien qu’il soit levé est néanmoins voilé a nos yeux par notre propre 
mortalité, car le voir face a face ordinairement n’appartient qu’a ceux qui 
sont délivrés du corps qui se corrompt. Ainsi a cru toute l’Eglise ancienne 
la quelle en ses difficultés a toujours eu recours au rational du siége de 
Rome pour y voir la doctrine et vérité. C’est pour ce sujet que St. Bernard a 
appelé le pape Dignitate Aaron et St. Hierosme le _ St. 


Siége tutissimumcoitionis catholice portum, et héritier des Apostres car il 
porte le rational pour en éclairer tout le Christianisme, comme les Apotres 
et Aaron, de doctrine et vérité. C’est a ce propos que St. Hierosme dit au 
pape Damase qui tecum non colligit spargit, hoc est qui Christi non est anti- 
Christi est et St. Bernard dit qu’il faut rapporter les scandales qui se font, 
principalement en la foy, au siege de 
Rome dignum namque arbitror ibi potissimum resarcire damnum fidei ubi n 
on possit fides sentire defectum, cui enim alteri sedi dictum est aliquando: 
Ego pro te  rogavi' ut  non_ deficiat fides tua. St. 
Cyprien: Navigare audent ad Cathedram Petri atque ad ecclesiam principal 
em nec cogitare eos esseromanos ad quos perfidia habere non possit access 
us. Ne voyez vous pas qu’il parle des Romains a cause de la chaire de St. 
Pierre et dit que l’erreur ne peut rien. Les Péres du concile milévitain avec 
le bien-heureux St. Augustin demandent secours et implorent |’autorité du 
siege de Rome contre |’hérésie pélagienne écrivant au pape Innocent en 
cette 

sorte: Magnis periculis infirmorum membrorum Christi pastoralem diligenti 
am quaesumus adhibere digneris; nova quippe haeresis et nimium 
perniciosa tempestas surgere inimicorum gratiae Christi coepit. Que si 
vous voulez savoir pourquoi ils s’adressent a lui: Que _ disent- 
ils? Te Dominus gregi suo praecipuo munere in SedeApostolica collocavit. 
Voila ce que croyait ce saint concile avec son grand St. Augustin au quel St. 
Innocent rendant en une épitre qui suit la précédente parmi celles de St. 
Augustin Diligenter et congrue, disent- 
ils, apostolico consulistis honoris arcana. Inquam illius, quem praeter 
illa quae sunt extrinsecus solicitudo manet omnium Ecclesiarum super 
anxiis rebus quae sit tenenda sententia. Antiquae scili cet regulae formam 
scecuti quam toto semper ab orbe mecum nostis esse servatam. Verum haec 
missa facio neque enim hoc vestram credo latere prudentiam; quid enim 
actione firmastis nisi scientes quod per omnes provincias de apostolico 
fonte petentibus responsa semper emanent? Praesertim quoties fidei ratio 
ventilatur, arbitror omnes fratres et coepiscopos nostros nonnisi ad Petrum, 
id est sui nominis et honoris auctorem referre debere, velut nunc retulit 
vestra dilectio, quod per totum mundum possit omnibus ecclesiis in 
commune prodesse. Voyez vous l’honneur et le crédit au quel était le siége 
apostolique vers les anciens les plus doctes et saints, voire méme vers les 


conciles entiers. On y allait comme au vrai Ephod et rational de la nouvelle 
loi. Ainsy y alla Saint Hierosme du temps de Damase au quel aprés avoir dit 
que |’Orient rompait et mettait en piéce la roubbe entiére et tissue par 
dessus de N. S. et que les renardeaux gataient la vigne du 
Maitre ut inter lacus contritos, dict-il, qui aqquam non habent, difficile, ubi 
fons signatus et hortus ille conclusus sit, possim illigi. Ideo mihi Cathedram 
Petri et fidem apos tolico ore laudatam censui consulendam. Je n’aurais 
jamais fait si je voulais produire les belles sentences que les anciens ont 
dites sur ce fait. Qui voudra les lise fidélement cottées au grand catéchisme 
de Pierre Canisius ot elles ont été étendues au long par Busem. St. Cyprien 
rapporte toutes les hérésies et schismes au mépris qu’on fait de ce chef 
ministérial. Aussi fait bien St. Hierosme; St. Ambroise tient pour une méme 
chose Communicare et convenire cum episcopis catholicis est convenire cu 
mEcclesia Romana. I| proteste de suivre en tout et par tout la forme de 
VEglise Romaine. St. Irénée veut que chacun vienne joindre a ce Saint 
Siege Propter potentioremprincipali tatem. Les Eusébiens y portent les 
accusations contre St. Athanase. St. Athanase qui était en Alexandrie siége 
principal et patriarchal vint répondre a Rome y estant appelé et cité, les 
adversaires n’y  voulurent} pas  comparoistre sachant dict 
Theodoret mendacia sua manifesto fore detecta. Les Eusébiens confessent 
Vauthorité du siége de Rome quand ils y appellent St. Athanase et St. 
Athanase quand ils s’y présentent. Mais surtout les Eusébiens hérétiques 
arriens confessent assez combien son jugement est infaillible quand ils n’y 
osent comparoistre de peur d’y étre condamnés. Mais qui ne scait que tous 
les anciens hérétiques taschoyent a se faire avouer par le pape, tesmoins les 
Montanistes on Cataphryges qui décurent tellement le pape Zéphirin, s’il 
faut croire a Tertullien (non plus celui d’autrefois mais devenu hérétique en 
son faict propre) qu’il lascha des traits de réunion en leur faveur, les quels 
néanmoins il révoca promptement par l’avis de Praxéas. Enfin qui 
méprisera |’authorité du pape remettra sur les pélagiens priscilliens et autres 
qui n’ont esté condamnés que par les conciles provinciaux avec |’ autorité 
du St. Siege de Rome. Que si je voulais m’amuser a vous montrer combien 
Luther en faysait état au commencement de son hérésie je vous ferois 
esbahis d’une si grande mutation de ce viel grandpére. Voyez-le chez 
Cocleus, Prostratum me pedibustuae Beatitudinus offero cum omni bus qua 
e sunt et habeo, vivifica, occide, voca, revoca, approba, reproba, voces 


Christi in te praesidentes et loquentes agnoscam. Ce sont ses paroles en 
Vespitre dédicatoire, qu’il escrit au Pape Léon X sur certaines siennes 
résolutions |’an 1518. Mays je ne puis laisser en arriére ce que ce grand 
archiministre escrivit l’an 1519 en certaines autres résolutions d’autres 
propositions, car en la 13me non seulement il reconnait |’authorité du St. 
Siege romain mays la prouve par six raisons qu’il tient pour 
démonstrations. Je le mettrai en sommaire. La Ire: Le pape ne pourrait étre 
venu a ce grade et a ceste monarchie sans le vouloir de Dieu, mays le 
vouloir de Dieu est toujours vénérable donc il ne faut pas contrevenir a la 
primauté du pape. La 2me: Il faut plutot céder a son adversaire que de 
rompre |’union de charité, donques il vaut mieux obéir au pape que de se 
séparer de |’Eglise. La 3me: Parce qu’il ne faut résister a Dieu qui nous veut 
presser et charger de plusieurs princes selon le dire de Salomon en ses 
proverbes. La 4me: II n’y a point de puissance qui ne soit de Dieu, donques 
celle du pape qui est tant établie est de Dieu. La 5me: N’est que la méme. 
La 6me: Parce que tous les fidéles le croyent ainsi entre les quels il est 
impossible que N. S. ne soit, or il faut arréter avec N. S. et les chrétiens en 
tout et partout; il dit par aprés que ces raisons sont insolubles; et que toute 
Vescriture y vient battre. Que vous semble de Luther est-il pas catholique? 
Et néanmoins c’était au commencement de sa réformation. 


L. 3 de tempb. c. XII. 
Deut. 17, v. 9. 


St. Bernard in epistola ad canonicos Lugdunenses soumet |’Eglise romaine 
tous ses crits. 


Epistola ad Dam. 

Epistola 190. 

Epistola 92. 

Epistola 165, p. 69 advers. Luciferianos. 


Oratione de obitu fratris. Satira de sacram. 1. 3, c. I. 


1. q. p. xca. 


Calvin vient a ce point quoyqu’il l’aille embrouillant la matiére tant qu’il 
peut, car parlant du siége de Rome il confesse que les anciens |’ont honoré 
et révéré qu’il a été le refuge des évesques et plus constant en la foy que les 
autres siéges ce qu’il attribue a faute de vivacité d’entendement. 


14. c. 8n. 103. 


COMBIEN LES MINISTRES ONT VIOLE CETTE AUTORITE 


En l’ancienne loy le grand prétre ne portait pas le rational si non quand il 
estoit revestu des habits pontificaux et qu’il entroit devant le Seigneur. 
Ainsi ne disons nous pas que le pape en ses opinions particuliéres ne puisse 
errer comme fit Jean XXII, ou étre du tout hérétique comme peut étre fut 
Honorius. Or quand il est hérétique exprés ipso factoil tombe de son grade 
hors de |’Eglise et l’Eglise le doit ou priver comme disent quelques uns, ou 
le déclarer privé de son siége apostolique et dire comme fit St. 
Pierre:Episcopatum eius accipiat alter. Quand il erre en sa particuliére 
opinion il le faut enseigner, adviser, convaincre comme on fit a Jean XXII 
le quel tant s’en faut qu’il mourut opiniatre ou que pendant sa vie il 
détermina aucune chose touchant son opinion, que pendant qu’il faysoit 
Vinquisition requise pour déterminer en matiére de foy, il mourut, au récit 
de son successeur en |’extravagante qui se commence Benedictus Deus. 
Mais quand il est revestu des habits pontificaux, je veux dire, quand il 
enseigne toute |’Eglise comme pasteur és choses de la foy et des moeurs 
générales, alhors il n’y a que doctrine et vérité. Et de vrai tout ce que dict 
un roy n’est pas loy ni édict, mais seulement ce que le roy dict comme roy 
et déterminant juridiquement. Ainsy tout ce que dict le pape n’est pas droit 
canon ni loy, il faut qu’il veuille déterminer et donner loy aux brebis et qu’il 
y garde l’ordre et forme requise. Ainsy disons nous qu’il faut avoir recours 
a luy non comme a un docte homme, car en cela il est ordinairement 
devancé par plusieurs autres, mays comme au chef et pasteur général de 
l’Eglise et comme tel honorer, suivre et embrasser fermement sa doctrine, 
car alors il porte en sa poitrine le Urim etThummim la doctrine et vérité. Et 
ne faut pas non plus penser q’en tout et partout son jugement soit infaillible. 
Mais lhors seulement qu’il porte sentence en matiére de foy en des actions 
nécéssaires a toute |’Eglise, car és cas particuliers qui dépendent du faict 
humain, il y peut errer sans doute, quoyque nous autres ne devions le 
controller en cest endroit qu’avec toute révérence submission et discrétion. 


Les théologiens ont dit tout en mot qu’il peut 
errer in quaestionibus facti non iuris. qu’il peut errer extra cathedramhors 
la chaire de St. Pierre c’est-a-dire comme homme particulier par escrits et 
mauvais exemples. 

Act. 1. 

Mais non pas quand il est in cathedra, c’est-a-dire quand il veut faire une 
instruction et décret pour enseigner toute l’Eglise, quand il veut confirmer 
ses fréres comme supréme pasteur et les veut conduyre és pasturages de la 
foy. Car alors ce n’est pas tant |!>homme qui détermine, résoult et définit que 
c’est le bénit St. Esprit, par |*>homme, lequel, selon la promesse faite par N. 
S. a ses apOtres enseigne toute la vérité a |’Eglise et comme dit le Grec et 
semble que |’Eglise l’entende en une collecte de Pentecoste, conduit et 
meyne son Eglise en toute 
vérité cum autem venerit ille Spiritus veritatis docebit vos omnem veritatem 

ou deducet vos in omnem veritatem. Et comment est ce que le St. Esprit 
conduit |’Eglise si non par le ministére et office de prédicateurs et pasteurs. 
Mais si les pasteurs ont des pasteurs encore ils les doivent suivre, ainsy tous 
doivent suivre celui qui est le supréme pasteur par le ministére duquel notre 
Dieu veut conduire non les agneaux seulement et brebiettes, mays les brebis 
et meres des agneaux c’est-a-dire non les peuples seulement mays les autres 
pasteurs encore, celui succéde a St. Pierre qui eut cette 
charge Pasce oves meas. C’est ainsi que Dieu conduit son Eglise és 
paturages de sa sainte parole, et en l|’exposition d’icelle, qui cherche la 
vérité sous autre conduite la perd. Le St. Esprit est conducteur de |’Eglise il 
la conduit par son pasteur; qui donques ne suit le pasteur ne suit pas le St. 
Esprit. 

Mais le grand cardinal de Toléde remarque trés-bien a propos sur ce lieu 
qu’il n’est pas dit portabit Ecclesiam in omnem __veritatem, 
mais deducet pour montrer, que quoy que le St. Esprit esclaire |’Eglise si 
veut-il qu’elle use de la diligence requise a tenir le bon chemin comme 
firent les Apostres qui, ayant a répondre sur une question importante 
débattirent de part et d’autre, conférant les escritures ensemble ce qu’ayant 
faict diligemment ils conclurent par 
le Visum est Spiritui Sancto et nobis c’est-a-dire le St. Esprit nous a esclairé 
et nous avons marché, il nous a guidé, nous |’avons suivi, jusques a ceste 
vérité. Il faut employer les moyens ordinaires pour la recherche de la vérité 


et néanmoins reconnoistre la trenne et |’abord en icelle de |’assistance du 
St. Esprit. Ainsi est conduit le troupeau chrétien, par le St. Esprit, mais sous 
la charge et conduite de son Pasteur, le quel néanmoins ne court pas a la 
volée, mays selon la nécessité convoque les autres pasteurs, ou en partie, ou 
généralement, regarde soigneusement la piste des devanciers, considére 
le Urim et Thummim de la parole de Dieu, entre devant son Dieu par ses 
prieres et invocations et s’estant ainsy diligemment enquesté du vrai chemin 
se met en campaigne hardiment et faict voile de bon coeur. Heureux qui le 
suit et se range a la discipline de sa houlette. Heureux qui s’embarque en 
son navire car il repaistra de vérité et naviguera au port de la sainte 
doctrine. 

Ainsi ne faict-il jamais commandement général a toute |’Eglise es choses 
nécessaires, qu’avec |’assistance du St. Esprit le quel ne manquant mesme 
pas aux espéces des affaires et choses nécessaires parce qu’il les a établies, 
ne manquera pas aussi au christianisme en ce qui lui est nécessaire pour sa 
vie et perfection. Et comment serait l’Eglise une et sainte telle que les 
escritures et symboles la descrivent, car si elle suivait un pasteur et que le 
pasteur erra, comme serait elle sainte? si elle ne le suivoit pas comme serait 
elle une? Et quelle débauche verroit-on parmi le christianisme pendant que 
les uns trouveront et jugeront une loy mauvaise les autres bonne, et que les 
brebis au lieu de paistre et s’engraisser es pasturages de |’Escriture et sainte 
parole s’amuseroyent a controller les jugements du supérieur? 

Reste dong que selon la divine Providence nous tenions pour fermé ce 
que St. Pierre fermera avec ses clefs et pour ouvert ce qu’il ouvrira étant 
assis en la chaire instruisant toute |’Eglise. 

Que si les ministres eussent tansé les vices, remonstré |’inutilité de 
quelques décrets et censures, emprunté quelques saints advis des livres 
moraux de St. Grégoire et de ceux de St. Bernard, de consideratione, 
produit quelque bon moyen de lever les abus qui sont survenus en la 
pratique bénéficiaire par la malice du temps et des hommes et se fussent 
adressés a Sa Saintété avec humilité et reconnaissance, tous les bons les 
eussent honorés et caressé leurs desseins. Les bons cardinaux Contareno 
Theatmo#2 et Sadolet et Polus avec ces autres grands personnages qui 
présentérent le conseil de réformer les abus en ceste sorte, en ont mérité une 
immortelle recommandation de la postérité. Mays remplir l’air et la terre 


d’injures, invectives, outrages, calomnier le pape, et non seulement en sa 
personne ce qui ne se doit jamais faire, mays en sa dignité, attaquer le siege 
que toute |’antiquité a honoré, le vouloir juger contre le conseil de toute 
lEglise, appeler la dignité méme antichristianisme; qui sera celui qui le 
pourra trouver bon? Le grand concile de Calcédoine trouva si étrange que 
Dioscorus patriarche excommunia le pape Léon, et gui pourra souffrir 
Vinsolence de Luther qui fit une bulle ot il excommunie et le pape et les 
évesques et toute |’Eglise. Toute |’Eglise lui donne des lettres honorables, 
lui parle avec révérence. Que dirons-nous de ce beau commencement de 
livre que Luther adressa au St. 
Siége: Martinus Luther Sanctissimae Sedi Apostolicae et toti eius parlament 
O meam gratiam et salutem. Imprimis sanctissima sedes crepa et non 
frangere ob novam istam salu tationem in qua nomen meum primo et in 
supremo loco pono. Et aprés avoir récité la bulle contre la quelle il écrivait 
il commence par ces iniques et vilaines 
paroles: Ego autem dico ad papam et bullae huius minas, istud, qui prae 
minis moritur ad eius sepulturam compulsari debet crepitibus ven tris. . . . 
Et quand écrivait contre le roy d’Angleterre Viv ens, dit- 
il, papatus hostis ero, exustus tuus hostis ero. Que dites-vous de ce grand 
Pére? Sont-ce pas des paroles dignes d’un tel réformateur? J’ai honte de les 
lire et ma main se fache de présenter ces vilaynies, mays qui vous les 
cachera, vous he croiez jamais qu’il soit tel qu’il est. Et quand il 
dit: Nostrum est non iudicari ab ipso sed ipsum iudicare. . . . 


THE END 
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DEDICATION 


Live Jesus 


To our dear Sisters in our Lord, our Sisters of the Visitation of Holy Mary 
Dearest Sisters,— 


THESE ARE THE Conferences which our Holy Founder gave to us at various 
times, and on different occasions. We listened to them most attentively, and 
wrote them down after he had finished delivering them; and as they were 
then fresh in our memory, and each of our sisters contributed a portion, we 
tried by collecting all these portions together, and arranging them as well as 
we could, to form a perfect whole. We confess, however (and this will 
easily be believed of a work which has passed through hands so unworthy 
as ours), that in spite of the care and diligence which we brought to the task, 
it has been impossible for us to be so exact as not to have allowed some 
valuable remarks to have escaped us; and even those which we have 
retained, lose much of the force and effect which they had when they came 
direct from such precious and venerable lips. At the same time, we may be 
permitted to say, with perfect truth, that a great part of the teachings which 
he left us are in this collection so simply and faithfully reproduced, that 
whoever had the happiness of listening to them, or who is well versed in his 
books, will at once recognise in it his spirit, and will find no difficulty in 
placing these Conferences, if not in the rank of those works which issued 
straight from his hands, yet at least among those which have in some sense 
the honour of belonging to him. Indeed, if they are not so fully elaborated 
as the rest of his books, if the argument is not so close, if there is anything 
in them which strikes a reader as less worthy of his eminent doctrine and 
the high reputation which his other writings have won for him, it is not 
surprising, seeing that he never saw or read them. You know that children 


weaned too soon from their mother’s breast are never so strong and healthy 
as those who are suckled for the proper time, and we always pity children 
born after their fathers’ death. 

Certainly the beloved Father of our souls never thought that his familiar 
Conferences would see any other light than that of our parlour, in which, 
with such incredible simplicity and familiarity, he answered our little 
questions; neither was it our intention to communicate them to the public, 
but only to preserve them in manuscript for the consolation of our Houses 
in particular, for the use of which they were destined. It happened, however 
(we cannot say how), that they were printed without our knowledge, with a 
great number of very serious mistakes, and under very poor conditions. His 
Lordship the Bishop of Geneva, the worthy brother and successor of our 
own beloved prelate, having seen this, obtained the licence for printing, and 
feeling that the reputation of his holy brother was at stake, commanded us 
to promptly publish a true text, which should repair the harm done by this 
bad edition, and give correctly what had been taken down in this convent. 
Certainly, we are willing to believe about our neighbour that it was holy 
zeal rather than any other consideration which induced him to publish these 
instructions, but we must not push our indulgence too far. We cannot refrain 
from charitably complaining of him, not for having deprived us of what 
seemed to be ours (for we have nothing of our own, and spiritual goods are 
less so than any others, because they ought to be more freely 
communicated), but for having extracted these Conferences from us in such 
a way that, finding himself in difficulties, he was forced to break them up 
and to publish them piecemeal, as he had got hold of them. It must be noted 
particularly that these copies have been re-copied several times by young 
persons, who have added all sorts of little things picked up here and there— 
which had, indeed, been said to particular individuals, but which, for want 
of memory, had not been written down as our beloved Father had said them. 
Consequently, he who carried them off was obliged to fill up the blanks and 
correct the sense by much foreign matter. This so completely altered the 
work that it is scarcely recognisable, as may easily be seen by comparing 
the two editions. It has therefore been necessary, dearest sisters, to lay these 
Conferences, in the first place, before those on whom we depend and whose 
advice we are bound to take. They have carefully corrected the defects 
which they had contracted under our hands, and have given them to the 


public in the form which was requisite for enabling them to justly bear the 
name of the Conferences of our blessed Father. Perhaps you may find in 
them some things so specially proper to our own Houses, that you will not 
consider it expedient to publish them so openly, the spirit of the world not 
being always disposed to receive works of piety with that simplicity and 
reverence which is their due. Nevertheless, as it was always one of the 
salutary counsels and desires of our blessed Father and Founder, declared to 
us in one of his Conferences, that the spirit of our Houses should be 
communicated to our neighbour, therefore, that we may not deprive our 
neighbour of the fruit of the holy instructions which we have received, 
obedience and charity require us to impart them to the public; obedience 
also adding that they should be particularly dedicated to us, as for those to 
whom they specially belong, our blessed Father having addressed them to 
us. 

Let us, then, together enjoy these useful and delightful Conferences; let 
us, by frequently and attentively reading them, keep ourselves in the spirit 
of our Rule, and not only by reading them, but, still more, by faithfully 
practising the holy lessons with which they are filled; and while we are 
giving outward expression to them, let us imprint them deeply on our 
hearts, so that they may never be effaced, and that we may not have one day 
to give account of a precious talent wasted. We hope that our blessed Father 
who gave this talent to us from Our Lord will obtain for us, from His divine 
Goodness, grace to employ it well, and to make use of it for His glory and 
the salvation of our souls. This is our constant desire for you and for 
ourselves, who are in Jesus Christ, 

DEAREST SISTERS, 
YOUR VERY HUMBLE AND AFFECTIONATE SISTERS AND SERVANTS, 


THE RELIGIOUS OF THE MONASTERY OF THE VISITATION OF HOLY MARY OF 
ANNECY. 


BLESSED BE GOD. 


TO THE READER 


A FEW WORDS only seem called for to introduce the present volume. The 
edition of the Spiritual Conferences translated into English, which was 
published in 1862, has naturally long been out of print, and the translation 
itself, according to modern notions, although faithful enough to the French 
original, left much to be desired. It was therefore wisely determined by the 
Sisters of the Convent of the Visitation, at Harrow-on-the-Hill, to prepare 
an entirely new English version of the Conferences of St. Francis of Sales, 
in the belief that if they were made more readable, the practical and 
common-sense spiritual teaching of their great patron and founder, 
contained in them, might prove of some service to souls seeking for help in 
the interior life. 

It was confidently hoped that this edition of the Conferences would have 
been edited by the late Dom Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. He indeed discussed 
the matter, and had undertaken it, with the design of giving in this English 
version a new preface founded upon that which he had contributed to the 
authentic version of the Spiritual Conferences. He had actually begun the 
revision when death put an end to his work. What his loss has been to this 
undertaking only those who know what he has done in editing the works of 
St. Francis of Sales can appreciate. For more than twenty years he had been 
allowed by the Superiors of the English Benedictines to devote himself to 
this labour of love. The fourteen published volumes of the great Annecy 
Edition form his most fitting monument. He practically gave his life for his 
work, and to make the edition more complete he visited every library in 
Europe, and traced every scrap of a letter even into the hands of private 
individual collectors. It has lately been said of him that “there can be no 
doubt that by his death we have lost the man who knew more about St. 
Francis of Sales than any one else, living or dead.” 

Upon Dom Mackey’s death it became necessary to consider what was the 
best course to pursue in regard to this present volume. As I had long urged 


the Religious of the Visitation to undertake the work, I felt bound to help 
them in the difficulty in which they were placed by this untimely death. One 
point had to be determined at the very beginning: Dom Mackey had not 
written his contemplated preface, and a translation of his introduction to the 
French Edition as a whole seemed uncalled for. He had left certain notes as 
to his intentions, and in a conversation with me he had said that if Cardinal 
Wiseman’s preface to the edition of 1862 was reprinted, it would be better 
not to publish the translation of the second part of his French preface, which 
dealt with the teaching of the Conferences in a spiritual point of view. This 
plan has been adopted. The first part of Dom Mackey’s preface, translated 
from the French, with some few omissions, here precedes the interesting 
preface which Cardinal Wiseman contributed to the print of 1862. 


F. AIDAN GASQUET, 
ABB. PRESIDENT O.5.B. 


PREFACE TO THE FRENCH EDITION 


ORIGIN AND PUBLICATION OF THE CONFERENCES 


THE TRUE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES are a collection of instructions addressed 
in that form by St. Francis de Sales to the Nuns of the Visitation. This 
simple and familiar method of instruction is to be found in use both in the 
infancy of the Church and also in the beginning of all the Religious Orders. 
If we open the book of the Holy Gospels, indeed, we there find the Saviour 
of the world conversing familiarly with the crowds who flocked to Him in 
the first opening of His Ministry. Later on, when the hatred of the Pharisees 
constrained Him to be circumspect and guarded and to make use of 
allegorical language, we still find Him explaining in private to His 
Disciples the mysteries of the Kingdom of God. It is with an ever-increasing 
intimacy that, in these wondrous and divine conversations, He treats them 
not as servants but as friends, until at length, in the discourse which 
followed the Last Supper, He suffers the outpouring of His infinite love to 
burst all bounds, and communicates to them all that He has learnt 
from His Father. Imitating their Divine Master, the Apostles often made use 
of this mode of instruction, as St. Luke testifies in the Acts. 

Perhaps St. Francis de Sales was inspired by this remembrance when he 
delivered his spiritual conferences. He delighted also in recalling to his 
memory the thought of the Fathers of the Desert, whose example he quotes, 
and on whose words he comments; he represents them as also delivering 
conferences; for, he says, “that has been done from all time” (p. 141). Those 
of Cassian were very well known to him, and so also was the Life of St. 
Anthony, in which St. Athanasius devotes whole chapters to the relation of 
those conferences which that far-famed recluse held with his disciples. But 
of all the Patriarchs of the desert, no one is so often quoted as St. 
Pachomius, one of those who held spiritual conferences in the highest 
honour. His historian relates that every night after Office, he gathered 


together his Brethren “according to custom, to hear the word of God.” His 
discourses were regarded as a sort of sacramental, so much so, indeed, that 
the auditors, after having listened to them with devotion, believed 
themselves to be secure of the remission of their sins. We will not stop to 
enumerate a multitude of other recluses who were made celebrated by their 
spiritual conferences. Let it suffice to mention in conclusion the names of 
St. Dorotheus, St. John Climachus, and above all that of St. Bernard. 

We see, then, that our holy Doctor followed examples of the highest 
authority, when he taught his daughters of the Visitation by familiar 
conferences. More insinuating and more persuasive than oratorical 
discourse or written addresses, these instructions permitted him to penetrate 
the souls of his listeners and infuse into them those principles of perfection 
with which he himself was inspired, or, rather, to animate them with the 
thoughts and feelings of Jesus Christ. To reproduce under different aspects, 
and in infinitely varied degrees, the interior and exterior life of that Model 
of all the elect, is the aim which all the Founders of Religious Orders 
proposed to themselves, and to which St. Francis de Sales in particular 
aspired. 

For more than two years (June 1610 to October 1612) the scene of his 
conferences was at Annecy in the Gallery House, and the orchards which 
surrounded it; the audience, a little group of devout souls; three at the 
beginning, eight at the end of the first year, ten at the end of the second. 
These souls, to whom the divine call had come with an irresistible power in 
the midst—for the most part—of the most brilliant worldly surroundings, 
had now no other ambition than to hide themselves in the deepest obscurity, 
in poverty, silence, and self-immolation, to make themselves forgotten on 
earth, so that they might hold the more undisturbed intercourse with 
Heaven. Providence had given them, in the person of St. Francis de Sales, a 
master capable of developing such high aspirations. They all venerated him 
as an angel of God, and had no less confidence in his devotion than faith in 
his wisdom. All were humble enough to demand from their teacher the 
imparting of the most elementary knowledge concerning the spiritual life, 
and enlightened enough to receive with delight and full appreciation the 
most sublime instructions. On his part, our Saint appeared in the midst of 
them, less like a legislator imposing laws, than like a father teaching his 
little ones to walk. There was, therefore, on both sides a close intimacy; a 


childlike freedom which yet lacked nothing in respect and reverence, a 
fatherly tenderness which yet was never wanting in firmness. The holy 
Founder, we may venture to say, literally fulfilled the functions of Master of 
the Novices. No incident occurred in the newly formed Community of 
which he was not instantly informed; no doubt arose of which he was not at 
once asked the solution. His inexhaustible charity encouraged this incessant 
reference to him; he found in it no burden, but rather a refreshment in the 
midst of his other labours. 

“Our holy Founder,” writes St. Jane-Frances de Chantal in a Memoir 
relating to the origin of the Order, “often visited us, heard our confessions 
every fortnight, and held with us short spiritual conferences, to teach us true 
perfection; bidding each of us practise some one particular virtue according 
to her special requirement, and by this means our first year passed away, 
having advanced us greatly in holy perfection.” Mother Marie-Adrienne 
Fichet, the seventh Superior of the Visitation, declares the same in 
her History of the Gallery. After having described the extreme poverty of 
the first Mothers of the Order, and the privations which naturally resulted 
from this poverty, she adds: “What consoled them was the frequency of our 
holy Founder’s conferences. Even in bad weather, when rain and snow were 
falling, he did not give up visiting them two or three times a week, or 
oftener.” 

In these intimate conferences, and as circumstances gave occasion, a 
great many of those practices which were afterwards incorporated in the 
Constitutions of the Visitation were established. The Saint availed himself 
of all passing occurrences as material for the instruction of his daughters, 
and for their training in the virtues of the Cloister. It was on account of a 
slight disagreement which arose between Mother Marie-Jacqueline Favre 
and Mother Péronne-Marie de Chatel, that the custom of asking pardon of 
one another on their knees after any dispute was established among the 
sisters. An act of mortification practised by Mother de Chatel was the 
occasion of the rule being made of keeping the eyes cast down during 
meals. Then, too, it was in these familiar exhortations that the Nuns learned 
what marks of deference they should show to one another, and in what 
manner they should effect that change of cells and of objects of piety which 
takes place every year. 


During the fine weather these conferences were generally held in the 
open air. We may judge so from the following account borrowed from 
Mother Fichet: “On the Feast of St. Laurence in the year 1612,” she says, 
“our blessed Father came to visit our Venerable Foundress, accompanied as 
usual by M. Michel Favre, his almoner, without whom, indeed, he never 
came. All the sisters went down to the fountain orchard. A seat was brought 
for him and placed under the vine arbour; the sisters grouped themselves on 
the ground round about him.” The Saint, yielding to their entreaties, spoke 
to them of moderation, then of kindliness, one of his favourite virtues. He 
had already given his daughters many beautiful instructions, which were 
afterwards published, when “he was interrupted by thunder and rain, which 
obliged him to go up into a gallery, to which the sisters followed him, and 
the conference was continued with even deeper interest than before.” 

At other times, the litthe Community assembled in the apartment of the 
holy Foundress. “Our blessed Father,’ says Mother Fichet again, “held 
many conferences there, and as at that time he was writing his Treatise on 
the Love of God, our first Mothers used to ask him at each visit what he had 
written since the last; he repeated to them the substance of the chapters, and 
afterwards gave them some beautiful instructions. .. . It was in this room 
that he bade us farewell before going to preach at Chambery, and spoke to 
us of promptitude in obedience, and of the respect due to Superiors.” 

The favoured audience knew how to appreciate the spiritual banquet 
served to them, and following the Evangelical Counsels, wished to gather 
up the fragments so that nothing might he lost; but the holy Bishop opposed 
this at first, saying that “all was to be found in his Treatise on the Love of 
God.” It was, then, the teaching contained in this masterpiece of all our 
Saint’s writings, as he himself mentions in the preface of that work, which 
served as the theme of most of the numerous conferences of those early 
years. 

Nevertheless, his prohibition was not adhered to so strictly as to prevent 
his instructions from being partly written down. Mother Fichet, the faithful 
historian of those happy times, had this most welcome task assigned to her. 
It is thanks to her that some of the conferences which took place in the 
Gallery have been preserved to us. That On the Obligation of the 
Constitutions appears to be the first, not only in order of publication, but 
also in priority of date; it must have been delivered in the summer of 1611, 


soon after the Profession of the first Mothers. The Saint, who in his 
conferences, generally speaking, formed no kind of plan beforehand, and 
replied to the questions proposed to him on the inspiration of the moment, 
in this particular instance considered the subject so important that he wrote 
notes—the only notes preserved of all the many subjects treated in the 
Conferences. 

When the Community, having grown in number, was obliged to quit the 
little dwelling in the faubourg for more spacious quarters in the town, the 
conferences were continued first in the temporary building and afterwards 
in the Convent parlour, with as much delightful simplicity as under the 
shelter of the Gallery. Mother Fichet at this time met with a fellow-worker 
who very soon surpassed her in excellence of memory and exactness of 
repetition; this was Mother Claude-Agnes Joly de la Roche. “Our Institute,” 
wrote St. Jane-Frances de Chantal later on, “owes her an eternal gratitude 
for having so carefully collected the conferences of our venerable Father, 
and a great number of his sermons, God having endowed her with so happy 
a memory that she repeated word for word what our good Prelate had 
preached, several days after she had heard it.” And the public are indebted 
to her diligence for this work, from which all spiritual persons draw, as 
from a living stream, draughts of the purest devotion. To the first division of 
her collection belong the Conferences On Confidence, On _ Self- 
Renouncement, and On Religious Modesty. 

Whether present or absent, the Holy Foundress never ceased to urge our 
blessed Prelate to preach the Gospel to her daughters. Thus, from Lyons, 
whither the Saint had gone to establish the second House of the Order, she 
sent this message to Mother Jeanne-Charlotte de Bréchard, who was in 
charge of the House at Annecy: “When he (the Bishop) comes to see you 
and has a little leisure, I beg you to persuade him to speak to all the 
Community in common, if that is agreeable to him, so that we may gather 
up some crumbs from the abundance of your consolations.” St. Francis was 
no doubt alluding to this message when, in March 1615, he wrote to his 
faithful fellow-labourer, on the subject of the Community at Annecy: “I am 
well satisfied with all this dear family, with whom I shall converse in 
common one day in next week, as I hear from Sister Jeanne-Charlotte that 
my Mother (St. Chantal) commands me to do so.” Then, remembering how 
overburdened the holy Bishop was, and how she herself had implored him 


to reserve all his leisure for the composition of The Treatise on the Love of 
God, the holy Foundress alters her mind, and on the 28th of April writes 
thus to Mother de Bréchard: “Do not urge my dearest and best Father any 
further to give the conferences, since he is already so overwhelmed with 
work, and it is so important that his book should be finished.” And a little 
later on, after having entered into some details with regard to building 
matters, she adds: “But as for these small affairs, there is no need to trouble 
the beloved Bishop to come; on the contrary, we must do so as little as 
possible, and leave him as much time as we can for his book.” The end of 
this year, 1615, and part of the following year were not, therefore, times of 
spiritual abundance for the littke Community; for the completion of 
the Treatise on the Love of God, and prolonged absences, did not permit the 
holy Bishop to occupy himself much with his daughters. 

In a remarkable letter, dated August 1, 1617 St. Jane-Frances de Chantal 
wrote thus of him “This holy soul goes on increasing more and more in 
sanctity, and advancing nearer and nearer towards that eternity for which he 
longs so ardently; neither will he pause until he is numbered among those 
great Fathers and Prelates of the Church. . . . For the last year we have 
seldom had the consolation of seeing him.” This consolation, however, 
appears to have become more frequent during the ensuing months. The 
collections of the conferences are continued, and copies of them are made, 
to be forwarded to the new Convents. Copies are sent to Moulins, to Lyons, 
and to Grenoble. “We send you all the conferences given to us by our 
Bishop since our return from Lyons,” writes St. Jane-Frances de Chantal to 
Mother de Bréchard; “that on the Rule is admirable.” And to Mother de 
Chatel: “You shall have all the conferences that the Bishop has given us and 
will give us; for, my dearest daughter, as far as is possible, I wish to 
persuade him to employ all the time he spends with us before our departure 
in this manner, and I desire that all our Houses should share in this 
treasure.” The desires of the Saint were fulfilled, for, according to the most 
probable conjectures, this year 1618 was one in which the collection of 
conferences was added to most abundantly. TheConferences On Cordiality, 
On the Virtue of Obedience, On the Spirit of the Rules, and On the Will of 
God were given at this period. 

From Bourges, from Paris, whither she had gone to found Convents, St. 
Jane-Frances circulated the precious manuscripts throughout the Houses of 


the rising Institute. More than this, she was unceasing in her entreaties to 
the holy Founder to bestow his instructions on the Community at Annecy, 
entreaties to which he most readily acceded. “Our sisters here are doing 
very well,” he wrote, December 13, 1619, “and there is nothing to complain 
of, unless it is that they are wanting to do too much, so that when our 
Mother returns she may find everything in the very best state possible; this 
desire makes them somewhat over-zealous. Yesterday, we held a conference 
in which I tried to put them a little more at their ease.” This conference 
must have been followed by several others; for on February 12, 1620, the 
Saint (St. Jane-Frances) writes: “The Bishop . . . gives a great many 
exhortations to our sisters; it is for the advantage of all our Houses, and I 
entreated him most earnestly to do it.” 

While the holy Foundress urges her beloved Father to be lavish in 
breaking and distributing the bread of the divine word, she also impresses 
on her various Communities the duty of nourishing their souls with the 
crumbs which are transmitted to them. “Take care that the conference on the 
Rules and all that you have of the Bishop’s teaching is frequently read,” she 
writes to Mother de Chatel. “I know of nothing better calculated to feed the 
spiritual life of the House.” To Mother de Mouthoux: “Keep invariably 
close to the Rule, and to the advice given in the Conferences; read them 
often, and have them read to the sisters. Every month, I have one or two of 
them read at table.” To Mother Favre: “We are so full of the Bishop’s 
instructions, that scarcely anything can occur for which we do not find what 
we need in the Conferences. . . . Let us feed on this bread; it is the best for 
us.” And again: “In the Bishop’s conferences there is all that can be desired 
for perfection; their teaching is admirable.” 

The intelligent and industrious reporter of the conferences was obliged to 
leave Annecy, July 6, 1620. Providence had, however, provided a successor. 
Another Nun, with as faithful a memory, was ready to replace her; this was 
Mother Marie-Marguerite Michel, who had made her vows the very day 
before the departure of the Foundresses of the Orleans convent. “She took 
the greatest care,” we are told in her Life, “to collect all the counsels and 
the recommendations of certain practices given to her by the man of God, 
and in order that every word uttered by him for the daughters of Holy Mary 
might be gathered up like manna, most precious and fitted for the 
nourishment of the soul, she listened with the deepest attention to the 


exhortations which at that time the Bishop delivered not unfrequently, and 
on leaving his presence she hastened to commit all this spiritual wealth to 
writing; her memory, or rather the Holy Ghost, Whose aid in this matter she 
specially invoked, furnishing her with materials exactly in the same order as 
that which the holy Prelate had observed in his discourse. This was 
afterwards read aloud to the Community, that each sister might notice what 
had been forgotten; but it scarcely ever happened that anything could be 
added to what she had written.” It is to Mother Marie-Marguerite Michel, 
then, that we are indebted for the Conferences On Generosity, On 
Votes, and On the Virtues of St. Joseph. 

It was not only at Annecy, however, that the words of the Founder were 
gathered up and treasured with faithful affection. At Paris, where he 
sojourned in 1619, at Lyons, where he closed his holy life in 1622, his 
teaching was received with reverence, and written down with jealous care. 
Thence we get the Conferences Why we should become Religious and On 
Asking for Nothing. 

The death of the Servant of God bestowed a sort of new consecration on 
all his works, and the esteem in which his conferences were already held 
increased more and more. St. Jane-Frances de Chantal, who has always so 
strongly recommended the reading of them, becomes still more urgent in 
the matter. Such is the influence which she attributes to these manuscripts, 
that even in 1624, at the time of the first edition of the Book of Customs, 
she adds these words to what she declares to be the faithful expression of 
her beloved Father’s intentions: “I say nothing on the subject of prayer, 
because the Introduction to the Devout Life is sufficient for the training of 
souls as yet unpractised in it; and the Treatise on the Love of God, . . . with 
the Conferences, furnish all that is needed for the more advanced.” And in 
Article xxix. of the Book of Customs it is said: “The Conferences shall be 
read once a year... in the Refectory during meals, or at least one or two 
every month.” These two sentences were inserted with some modifications 
in the first edition of the Book of Customs, printed in 1628, and in the final 
edition of 1637. 

At the death of its Founder, the Visitation numbered thirteen Convents; 
during the seven years which followed, the number had risen to thirty five. 
All these Communities possessed manuscript copies of the Conferences, 
and read them assiduously; but these had been written and rewritten so 


many times, that numerous mistakes had crept into the transcriptions. We 
infer this from several of the letters of St. Jane-Frances de Chantal; in one, 
among others, dated March 31, 1623, she says to Mother de Blonay: “You 
can send the Conference to our Houses after you have corrected it.” To 
Mother de la Roche she writes: “Examine the Conferences; for if there 
should be any so badly reported that you cannot really correct them, wait 
for those from Nessy.” It was prudent to be reserved in communicating the 
manuscripts to others, therefore the Saint adds: “The Sermons may be 
shown, but not the Conferences, except to well-known and trustworthy 
persons.” Many letters must have been exchanged between St. Jane-Frances 
de Chantal and Mother de la Roche on this same subject. Unfortunately the 
portions of this correspondence which would have furnished us with so 
much useful information have not come down to us. 

In September 1624, for the first time, the idea of having these collected 
manuscripts printed finds its way into one of the Saint’s letters. The 
following year she submits them to the consideration of a Jesuit Father, and 
writes to Mother de Blonay: “The Father who has seen the Conferences, is 
of opinion that they will form a most useful book, worthy of the author;” 
and later on: “My humble respects to the Reverend Father Provincial. . . . If 
you receive the Conferences, take care that he sees them and tells you what 
he thinks of them.” Two years pass away, without any further steps being 
taken in the prosecution of this design. St. Jane-Frances is absorbed in 
many weighty matters—long joumeys, the foundation of many new 
Houses, and, above all, in her anxious endeavours to procure the 
Beatification of her holy Director. Meanwhile she learnt that some unknown 
person had abstracted the manuscripts, so carefully preserved in the secrecy 
of the Cloister as a family treasure, and that it was intended to publish them. 
At first this was believed to be a false alarm, but very soon it became 
evident that these fears were only too well founded, and that the 
Conferences were already in the press... . 

At first sight, it might seem that this work, very far from forming a 
treatise on the duties of the Religious life, was nothing but a collection of 
ascetic instructions, without sequence or unity. It is, however, nothing of the 
kind, for the questions which St. Jane-Frances de Chantal and her daughters 
put to their beloved Father were so numerous that, in dealing with them, he 


was led to explain to his questioners the Religious life under all its various 
aspects, and to treat of the principal obligations which it imposes. . . . 

However clear and precise the doctrine put forth in the Conferences may 
be, there have been people who have considered that certain points of this 
doctrine might need explanation. Take, in the first place, that maxim so dear 
to the holy Bishop: “Ask for nothing, refuse nothing, and desire nothing.” 
But what need could there be of outside explanation, when he himself 
defines the sense which he attaches to it? “When I say that we must ask for 
nothing and desire nothing, I mean as regards temporal things; for with 
regard to virtues, we may ask for them, and in asking for the love of God 
we comprise all, for it contains them all” (p. 400). This same thought is 
explained in almost identical terms in Conference VII. “Among our 
desires,” he says, “there is one which is preeminent. . . . This desire is the 
one which we brought with us on entering Religion, the desire to embrace 
all the Religious virtues; it is one of the branches of the love of God, and 
one of the topmost of that divine tree” (p. 109). What could be more 
categorical on this point? And yet our Saint does not stop short there. He 
permits his daughters not only to desire but even to ask for certain aids 
which will be useful in the work of their sanctification. For instance, when 
an inward longing urges them to receive Communion on days when it is not 
prescribed for the Community, they are authorised by him to receive it; or, 
again, permission is granted to use the discipline when it happens to be 
necessary. More than this, the Nuns of the Visitation are ordered to ask 
confidently for such bodily alleviations as “they think they need.” . . . 

It was from the Works of St. Francis de Sales, and especially from his 
Conferences, that the Visitation, when it emerged from the Revolution, 
drew once again that life-giving power which, like new sap, enabled it to 
flourish in the midst of ruins, and to spread forth its beneficent branches 
throughout both the Old and the New World. And in our own times, the 
reputation for sanctity which surrounds the memory of the Venerable 
Mother Marie de Sales Chappuis, is a fresh proof of the inexhaustible 
fruitfulness of the doctrine contained in The True Spiritual Conferences. . . . 
While, however, we express our appreciation of the style of the book, we 
cannot say that it is free altogether from imperfections; for we must 
distinguish in that style what belongs to the holy Bishop, and what is to be 
ascribed to the sisters who took down and collected his words. To the sisters 


must be attributed exclusively certain inaccuracies, some obscurity of 
detail, the intricacy and length of certain sentences, overloaded with 
incident, which interfere with the fluency, and still more with the lucidity, 
of the discourse. It is true that these defects are largely compensated by the 
fidelity with which, generally speaking, not only the thought but even the 
actual expressions of our Saint are reproduced; and even at times the 
graceful turn of his phrases, and the delicate shades of his simple but vivid 
similes. The strength of this style is displayed in the Controversies; its 
brilliancy and loftiness in the Introduction to the Devout Life, and still more 
in the Treatise on the Love of God. Certain comparisons of which he makes 
use in these latter works reappear in the Conferences; such as the play of 
colours on the dove’s plumage in the sunlight. 

The Conferences seem, indeed, to be nothing but a sort of commentary 
on the words of the great Apostle to the Philippians: Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus. The Visitation Order enjoyed the great 
happiness of being imbued with this teaching; thus the Son of God could 
look upon it with satisfaction, and finding in it some likeness to Himself, 
some reproduction of His interior life, poor and common in the sight of 
men, but rich and fruitful in the sight of God, He rewarded this lowly Order 
by giving to it His Sacred Heart. 

May the number of souls increase who shall deserve a share of that 
priceless inheritance by studying and practising the teaching of the Spiritual 
Conferences! 


DOM B. MACKEY, O.S.B. 


INTRODUCTION, WRITTEN BY CARDINAL WISEMAN FOR 
AN EDITION OF THE ‘CONFERENCES’ PUBLISHED IN 1862 


THE USUAL OBJECT of a preface is to claim the readers interest for a work, or 
his indulgence for its defects, or his better understanding of it, through 
explanations of its plan and objects. But a preface to a book by St. Francis 
de Sales must appear superfluous to every Catholic reader, on any of these 
grounds. The author’s name, a name so revered, so beloved by every devout 
soul, at once excites interest, excludes all apologies, and dispenses with 
explanations. Having been requested by the pious community of his 
daughters in England to prefix to the new translation of his “Conferences” a 
few preliminary pages, we find it no easy task to comply with their 
flattering request. Only the hope of bringing these excellent discourses to 
the knowledge of more lovers of true devotion, than their modest title 
would guide to their perusal, can form an excuse to ourselves or to our 
readers. 

At first sight it, may appear unreasonable to say that conferences, or 
spiritual lectures, delivered within the walls of a single convent, having its 
own special character, not written by their author, but from memory by his 
devout hearers, can promise much usefulness beyond the order to which 
that house belonged, or at most, beyond the sphere of religious life. Now, so 
far from this being, in our judgment, the case, we consider them practically 
calculated to do much good beyond the cloister and the chapter-house of 
monastery or convent. They will be read, we trust with pleasure, and we are 
sure with profit, by devout persons living in the world, by clergy and laity; 
the former of whom will find in them invaluable principles and advice for 
the guidance of consciences, while the latter cannot fail to derive from their 
study, consolation, encouragement, and direction. 

And how is this? Because, while undoubtedly the applications and 
illustrations of St. Francis, in this work, are mainly referred to, and drawn 
from, the duties and virtues of the conventual life, the whole book is 


pervaded by the spirit of the Saint, a spirit which ever bears with it these 
qualities, or results. The human heart, and the Christian’s way to heaven, in 
whatever condition of life, are essentially the same: the one made by the 
One Divine Hand; the other pointed out by the Heavenly Finger of Him 
Who alone is “the way, the truth, and the life.” With both St. Francis deals 
in his Conferences, and with both no one was ever more familiar than he. 
He cannot speak of the heart, its emotions, its passions, its direction, to a 
Religious, but he must needs touch secret springs that fly open, and 
discover hidden treasures, or lurking miseries, in each of our hearts. For its 
powers unemployed, or misapplied, will be fully revealed to us. 

And so the path of life eternal, as shown particularly to the Sisters of the 
Visitation, is not the painful and thorny one of penance and austerity, but 
that of charity, humility, sweetness, union of the affections with God, 
devotion, kindness to every one, respectfulness, considerateness, and 
obedience, all bound up in strict order and observance of rule. And by what 
other way than this does any one entertain any rational expectation of 
reaching heaven? 

But perhaps we are prematurely entering into details. Let us rather, as our 
design is, endeavour to seize, and describe, what we have called 
the spirit of St. Francis, so admirably exhibited to us in this little volume. 

What does this expression mean? No one has given us a _ better 
explanation of it than the Saint himself in his thirteenth conference, “on 
the spirit of the Rules.” He there shows us how all religious orders have one 
general and common spirit, “that of aspiring to the perfection of charity”; 
but each has its individual spirit, in the means by which its rules direct the 
attainment of that end (p. 236). 

And so it is with spiritual writers. They all propose to themselves one aim 
—that of guiding souls, through the practice of virtue, to eternal salvation. 
This many of them do excellently, and it would be difficult to give a 
decided preference among many. Some may write better than others; 
illustrate their subjects more agreeably; throw into their manner more 
cheerfulness or more gravity; lay more stress on particular works or virtues; 
inculcate more some favourite devotion. But all treat of sin and repentance, 
the sacraments and grace, the manner of overcoming vices and subduing the 
passions, and the gradual acquisition of virtue and perfection. 


But we shall hardly find one of whom we can say that he possesses 
a spirit of his own: one who distinguishes himself from others, not by a 
higher degree, but by a distinct order, of excellence; one who has transfused 
his own individual soul into what he has written; who we feel, as we read 
him, has long practised everything that he enjoins and advises; and who 
consequently lives in every line of his pages, breathes, throbs, pants in 
every word, as if it were laid on his own bosom, over his own heart while 
we peruse it. We shall meet with few who, from their own meditations and 
transports of devotion, have added to the treasures of piety stored up in the 
Church before them, and transmitted a fresh supply, accepted by her, and 
laid up by her own hands, in her treasury, like relics and sacred jewels, 
precious to herself and her children. 

Of these few St. Francis is one. We might read excellent volumes by holy 
writers, and form no distinct idea from them of individual character. Holy, 
wise, and learned we should know and see them to have been; but we 
should feel little intimacy with them. St. Francis so lives in every page that 
he has written, that we see his own peculiar disposition stamped on it. No 
one else could have written it. And why? Because what we have called 
his spirit pervades all that it dictates, and that spirit is life and breath, and 
soul, and personality. For, as St. Paul asks, “what man knoweth the things 
of a man, except the spirit of (that) man, which is in him?” (1 Cor. ii. 11). 
The individuality of each man, and his consciousness of self, which 
distinguishes him from every other, has its seat in his spirit. And one who 
can in his actions or words thoroughly manifest that spirit, can resemble 
none else, and can be resembled by none else. 

Now, to illustrate what we wish to say of St. Francis, as thus unfolding 
his spirit through and in his writings, let us go into a higher order of 
holiness, and see this idea practically exhibited. 

The most perfect class of saints in the Church is undoubtedly that of the 
Apostles, not only from its privileges, but also from its virtues. They rise 
above all others by the sublimity of their Apostolic spirit This, which we all 
can easily perceive, distinguishes them from every other band in the army 
of Saints. And we understand it as the general characteristic of that 
“glorious choir.” The same unselfish life of labour, in obedience to their 
divine call and commission, the same readiness to suffer and die for its 
accomplishment, the same zeal and laboriousness, and the same spotless 


life and superhuman virtue, compose that character, which is simply called 
their spirit. We know but little of the lives and acts of many: but we never 
doubt that Bartholomew, and Thaddeus, and Thomas, and Philip possessed 
it, and displayed it, in their dark and thankless missions, equally with their 
more celebrated brethren. 

Yet even among these there were inequalities, though not differences. In 
St. Peter eminently stand forth the characteristics of his prerogatives— 
authority, ardour, sagacity and power to lead, with a strong repentant love of 
his crucified Lord. In St. Paul we see all that was required by his grand 
apostleship of the nations, untiring activity, burning zeal, and wonderful 
tact, eloquence, and defiance of opposition and persecution. Still, no one 
ever speaks of the spirit of St. Peter, or the spirit of St. Paul, otherwise than 
as the apostolic spirit common to both, and to their fellow apostles, only 
more wonderfully developed, and pre-eminent in their order. 

But we may speak, and do, of the spirit of St. John, as distinct from the 
common gifts of the apostleship, as having impregnated the universal 
Church for ever, with a distinct wisdom or grace, the absence of which 
would have been a loss, and the existence of which we feel that God 
communicated through him alone. John breathed upon the infant Church a 
breath which at once pervaded her, which did not indeed communicate to 
her what was instinctive and congenital to her, love of her Creator and her 
Spouse, but which gave it life, activity, system, and perfect form. The whole 
theory and practice was at once communicated to her of the “triple cord” of 
love, of the love of God for man, of the love of man for God, and of the 
love of each man for all the rest of men. We all know whence he drew this 
breath, or rather where it was quickened and purified. As in the living 
circulation, the air which we inhale flows through its own channels, while 
the sluggish blood presses through its own veins; and, though both are kept 
separate, yet by the contact between their respective conduits, through a 
subtle process of infiltration, they act on one another; and the blood runs 
brightened and freshened by momentary approximation, rather than access, 
to the renovating ether: so John, though he but laid his head on the outward 
covering of the adorable Heart of Jesus, received at every throb a 
mysterious communication with the life that beat there, a participation of 
the love, marvellous and divine, which abode in it, which transformed his 


entire being into a union of life and love with those of Christ, not granted to 
any other apostle. 

Hence he could speak nothing else but love. If he writes a Gospel, love 
diffuses a golden glow over it, totally different from any other’s—it is the 
Gospel of love. If he writes a long epistle to the universal Church, or a short 
letter to a lady and her children, it must be on love; and we know that he 
spoke ever on this one topic, till the thoughts and words of his long life 
gradually distilled and condensed, at last, in the feebleness of his frame and 
organs, concentrated themselves into the one sentence, which, Sunday after 
Sunday, formed his only sermon; till, by its monotony, it wearied his 
hearers, but cannot weary the Church of ages; “My little children, love one 
another.” 

Such is the spirit of St. John; and it is not too much to say that in the 
modern Church, a spirit not dissimilar has been given singularly to St. 
Francis de Sales. And from our illustration, drawn so high, we may more 
easily understand what constitutes this divine gift of a particular spirit. Oh 
that we had space to open all our mind on this subject, in connection with, 
and to the honour of, either Saint. It is full of beautiful suggestions, and 
branches out into sweet and enchanting bypaths. But we are only engaged 
in the humble work of a preface, and not composing a treatise. Let us, then, 
confine ourselves to St. Francis. 

The spirit of a Saint is like a delicate and exquisite perfume, that can 
scarcely be defined, though enjoyed by all. It is a cordial that refreshes, an 
elixir that quickens, different from all others, though one cannot always say 
how. Each of these is, or may be, compounded of many ingredients, yet so 
blended in a secret laboratory where “the apothecary shall make sweet 
confections, and make up ointments of health” (Ecclus. xxxviii. 7), that the 
most sensitive organ cannot discover what they are; for they give one single 
and inimitable result. And so the peculiar spirit of a holy man has a 
common base of virtue with every other perfect servant of God’s. He will 
be humble, patient, devout, mortified, pure, watchful, a man of prayer and 
meditation, and, above all, on fire with divine charity. But blended with all 
these virtues, there will be an etherial savour, that seems to exhale from 
them, and distinguishes them, a sweet aroma unattainable by any other. 

And it will be that multitudes who cannot describe it, may nevertheless 
be conscious of it. The entire Church will recognise the gift: every one of 


her children feel it. It is like the Magdalen’s spikenard: “the house was 
filled with its odour” (John xii. 3), and many enjoyed it who saw not 
whence it came. 

The Church has indeed openly recognised in St. Francis the existence of 
such a peculiar spiritual gift, a spirit of his own. In his Collect, she praises 
God for having “made him all to all, for the salvation of souls,” and prays 
that by following “the direction of his precepts or advice,” and “steeped in 
the sweetness of charity, we may attain eternal life.” And again in her 
legend of him, after our Saint has been praised for all the virtues that made 
him one, he receives that special eulogium which belongs singularly to 
himself, that “his works, filled with heavenly doctrine, shine brightly 
through the Church; for that in them he has pointed out a way, sure and 
easy, to Christian perfection.” Thus does the Church recognise a peculiar 
commission given by divine goodness to St. Francis, of making felt “the 
sweetness of charity,” and leading men to salvation by this path, rather than 
by that of austerity and penance. 

It may be said that he took the first step on that glorious and royal 
highway, on which his friend St. Vincent of Paul advanced so boldly; that 
Francis taught the beautiful theory which Vincent crowned by practice. And 
who amongst us, on reflecting, does not find, or rather feel, that he has been 
solidly benefited by this teaching? You, virtuous and holy souls, and we, 
poor repentant sinners, you who bound forward on your path with heads 
erect rejoicing, or we who creep forward sorrowful and dejected; do we not 
all feel that St. Francis, by his sweet spirit, pervading the Church, has made 
our way brighter and lighter? He could not make the narrow road a wide 
one—God forbid! But how many unnecessary briars has he not plucked out 
of it, how many a heavy stone has he not rolled aside from before our feet, 
how many a yawning chasm has he not bridged over for our secure passage, 
how many a dark nook and gloomy turn has he not lighted up by his 
cheerful torch! Has he not made meditation more easy, prayer more 
confident, confession less painful, communion more refreshing, scruples 
less annoying, temptations less formidable, the world less dangerous; the 
love of God more practicable, and virtue more amiable? And this not only 
to those who have read, and who love his works, but to all Catholics, 
through the spirit of gentle direction, and tender considerateness which has 


tempered and seasoned the direction of souls since his time, in spite of the 
insidious rigours of the Jansenistic period. 

And now coming to the precious little volume before us, we could desire 
no better proof of the accuracy with which the orally delivered lectures 
contained in it have been recorded than this: that every page breathes the 
spirit of St. Francis as fully as that Philothea of which an English Protestant 
monarch expressed his judgment, by peevishly wondering why none 
of his bishops could write anything like that. As St. John’s spirit imparts its 
sweet flavour to his shortest writing, so does that of St. Francis betray itself 
in his most familiar compositions. 

Let us try to analyse the almost impalpable materials which compose this 
delicious essence. 

The spirit of St. Francis is a spirit of sweetness. This is the most 
recognisable, the most obvious of its qualities. It associates itself in our 
minds with his name. One drop of bitterness or of acidity in a whole volume 
would be sufficient to make us reject it as none of his. It is not the universal 
blandness assumed by the courtier, a smile for all, which may cover 
resentment or contempt, or is only a mask for selfishness and self- 
complacency. It is not the softness of a weak and yielding mind, that has no 
strength of principle or of feeling, and shows no strong emotions, because it 
has no distinct perceptions. There never was any one with greater clearness 
of judgment as to good and evil, or a more firm determination of 
what is good and lovable, what is evil and odious. And yet when expressing 
himself on these, harshness or unkindness cannot mount to his pen or his 
tongue. 

In fact, it is the sweetness not of manner, or of phrase, or of look that 
forms this quality, but the sweetness of mind, of heart, of soul distilled 
through every sense and every pore: for in one word it is the suavity of 
charity. With what a sweetly loving eye he looks forth on nature, and culls 
from it his imagery. If we glance not over his pages to learn our natural 
history, we cannot but smile delightedly at the beautiful simplicity with 
which he contemplates nature, as the mirror of the spiritual world. His bees 
are not those of Huber, or of our gardens; they are intelligent and moral 
little beings; and the Saint’s heart loves them, because they, like it, are ever 
full of honey, or busy making it, redolent always of it, and overflowing with 
it. How loving is the following passage: “But as soon as our souls have 


chosen Our Lord for their sole and sovereign King, all our powers get quiet, 
like chaste and mystic bees, cluster around Him, and never leave their hive, 
except for those exercises of fraternal charity which this sacred King 
commands them to practise. As soon as these are accomplished, they return 
to recollection and holy desirable quiet, in order to distil and store up the 
honey of the sweet and holy thoughts and affections which they draw from 
His sacred presence” (p. 145). 

And as he loves the honey-bee, from a natural sympathy between its, and 
his, unceasing occupations, so does he dearly love the dove, because of 
their mutual resemblances in disposition. But this is no more the dove of 
our cotes than the other is the bee of our hives. It is an ideal bird, that 
thinks, and reflects, and reasons, and is guided by the sweetest laws of 
disinterested love. Nay, the heart of St. Francis can understand its language, 
though so monotonous; to him its unwearied and unceasing cooing speaks 
distinct and tender sentences, worthy to be rules for a religious soul. Hence 
he makes this mystical tongue the subject of an entire conference (VII.). 
“The laws of doves,” he tells his spiritual daughters, “are all extremely 
delightful, and form a most pleasing subject for meditation” (p. 106). Yes, 
truly sweet, when a Saint’s sweetness makes it for us. No one but St. 
Francis could do it. For when he is describing the dove, he is really 
describing, though unconsciously, himself. “Consider too,” he says, “how 
pleasing is the law of their simplicity since Our Lord Himself praises it... . 
And, in the third place, how delightful is the law of their gentleness, for 
they are without gall or bitterness” (p. 107). Blessed Saint, who couldst say 
this of any creature, without self-reproach, without an idea that some one 
reading these lines might say, “He has given us here his own character, in 
that of the dove.” 

But rising above irrational illustrations, how great a favourite with him is 
St. Joseph, on account of his gentleness and unrepining simplicity, 
manifested most tenderly in his sweetness towards our B. Lady, under 
circumstances so painful to his love (p. 49). And then, how necessarily Our 
Lord becomes the type of perfection in this his favourite quality, so that he 
closes his beautiful remarks on Christ’s sweetness by this conclusion: “But 
he who shall prevent his neighbour with the blessings of sweetness will be 
the most perfect imitator of Our Lord” (p. 66). 


What does St. Francis unintentionally pronounce himself to be by these 
words? His great namesake of Assisium was pronounced to have come 
closer to our Redeemer than any one else in abnegation and renunciation of 
self: has any one come nearer than the second Francis, in the giving up of 
self to his neighbour? Each is a beautiful form of divine love. 

Want of space prevents us from instancing our Saint’s frequent 
illustrations drawn from children, whose little ways he had evidently learnt, 
through that attentiveness of affectionate observation, so often despised by 
lofty souls. The reader of these Conferences will find them in many places. 
(As pp. 66, 85, 226.) For indeed we must close this first portion of our 
attempt to analyse the spirit of St. Francis: and will do so with one remark. 
This minute attention to the very smallest fondnesses of children, belongs to 
a mother’s heart: and he never speaks of a father’s tenderness for 
them. His child always runs to the mother, never to the sterner parent. How 
did he note and learn this sweetest of relations between human beings? how 
does he apply them so accurately and minutely to the spiritual life? Through 
his own gentle, delicate heart. His intellect was most masculine, his bearing 
most manly. When a student, he could wield his sword as bravely as, when 
a bishop, his pen: attacked in person, he could defend himself as 
courageously as, when assailed in principles, he could vindicate them 
fearlessly. No, there was nothing effeminate or weak in his constitution. His 
heart even was not feminine; it was not a woman’s, but a mother’s. Not a 
heart that shrank before the contemplation of sores or misery, or turned 
away from danger or conflict. The mother’s does not, when her own child is 
their object. Its very tenderness of affection will make its possessor stand 
by, inwardly agonised, but outwardly calm, while it soothes its darling child 
writhing in pain, or wins it to take from her hand the bitter potion. Such is 
the maternal affectionateness of Francis’s heart, exuberant with compassion, 
meekness, considerateness, gentleness, suavity, one of the few hearts which 
after, or since, the Apostle’s could become all to all—the child’s with the 
child, the sufferer’s with the sufferer, the rejoicer’s with the rejoicer, and if 
not the sinner’s, the penitent’s, with the sinner. And so far from despising or 
undervaluing this delicacy of spiritual organisation as even an approach to 
weakness, we should look at it with reverence and almost awe, as 
approaching the divine; when we remember how He Who in the very 
context calls Himself “the Lord of hosts” (Isa. xlviii. 1) and “the mighty 


One of Jacob” (xlix. 26), yet claims as His own characteristic the mother’s 
heart. “Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have pity on the son of 
her womb? And if she should forget, yet will I not forget thee” (v. 15). Nor 
can it seem to us derogatory to a Saint’s dignity to seek his images of this 
sweetest of loves among irrational creatures, or to have them applied to his 
character, when his and our Master has used them to describe His own 
tenderness. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, .. . how often would I have gathered thy 
children, as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings” (Matt, xxiii. 
37). Is there any appeal more softly touching in the whole New Testament 
than this? 

The spirit of sweetness must needs be a spirit of consolation and of 
encouragement: of consolation to the afflicted, the tired, the depressed, the 
downhearted; of encouragement to the strong, the robust, the determined 
and resolute. 

And such is eminently the spirit of St. Francis. Nor could it be otherwise. 
For, as we have seen, his sweetness is that of charity. And charity is the 
Holy Spirit, whose name is the Paraclete, or the Comforter; whom the 
Church salutes lovingly by these titles: — 


“Consolator optime 
Dulcis hospes animae 
Dulct refrigerium.” 


You see how sweetness and consolation are combined in the Spirit of God; 
and how can they be disjoined in the spirit of one of His Saints? If, 
therefore, Our Lord pours into one of these an extraordinary portion of 
spiritual sweetness, He thereby infuses into him a more than ordinary grace 
of consoling influence—he thereby becomes himself a comforter. 

And is not our St. Francis one of these? Most truly he is; as much as if, in 
the upper chamber of Jerusalem, he had sat beneath the waving of that 
divine Dove’s golden pinions, as He shook from them, at every stroke, 
tongues of fire, soft, lambent, healing tongues; which, applied to the sore or 
wounded heart, draw thence, as the flame is supposed to do for the body, 
the inflammation of burning passion, and soothes, then warms with healthy 
temperature. 

We should have to quote from every conference, and almost from every 
page, in this little volume, did we intend, or presume, fully to illustrate this 


ingredient of St. Francis’ spirit. We may begin, however, by saying that his 
master-rule of consolation is to teach the soul how to do without it. He 
gently and sweetly allays the thirst for this water, with which God softly 
sprinkles His young plants, till their roots have struck deep into the earth; 
like the olive, which sucks its fatness and its perennial sap from the very 
driest rock, from the arid cinders of the volcanic bed. “Oleum de saxo 
durissimo” (Deut. xxxii. 13). He weans the delicate and sensitive soul from 
that infant’s milk to the solid food of the adult, the meat of the strong. 

We have described the spirit of a Saint as a compound too fine and 
etherial to bear exact separation into parts: the ingredients are too 
thoroughly blended by nice affinities to be separated. And so here the spirit 
of consolation mingles itself most homogeneously with the spirit of 
generosity, of which we shall have later to say a few words. By infusing this 
noble sentiment into the soul, it becomes invigorated, and so heedless of 
consolation. It is raised to loving God from purer, and serving Him for 
higher, motives. And thus the office of consolation becomes that of 
encouragement; the hand that led at the beginning of the race is wanted now 
to applaud its quicker progress towards the goal. 

But at the beginning there are shackles on the limbs and weights on the 
frame, which must be shaken off or removed before we can run freely. And 
here, indeed, our Saint comes wonderfully to our assistance. There are 
many anxieties and scruples which beset every one in his spiritual life, 
especially in youth, perplexing the conscience and disturbing it with 
apprehensions of sin. There is a bird so timid that the shadow of a cloud 
passing overhead drives it, to seek shelter, into any hole in the earth; so 
there the fowler has set his device for its destruction, and the foolish little 
thing runs into a real danger to escape from an imaginary one. And so it 
may befall weak and pusillanimous souls. 

For such, St. Francis, in these Conferences, is admirable. And as they are 
to be found not only in the Visitation, not only in religion, not only in 
colleges and schools, but in the family, in the world, we say unhesitatingly 
that this little work is a present that must be acceptable to Catholic readers 
of every class. Let us illustrate this assertion by examples. 

And first let us remark how the Saint repeatedly explains the important 
distinction between the superior and inferior region of the soul. The one is 
the throne of reason, the dwelling of the will, the seat of our nobler 


affections. It is the firmament raised above the sphere of mists and clouds, 
whirlwinds and tempests—that is, of our lower appetites, meaner desires, 
evil or imperfect affections. The upper sky is kept secure and pure by our 
love of God, habitual direction of all our wishes and thoughts to Him, 
persevering and unretracted union of ourselves and of our operations, 
interior and exterior, with Him, by singleness of intention. Now all the 
tumult and irregularity that is beneath may sweep across the face of what is 
above it, may blot it, obscure it, disfigure it to the eye, but it does not reach 
it, it does not disturb it. It keeps all below; it is outward to it, as the object 
which seems inside the lens or pupil of the eye. Thousands of such, and 
even foul ones, may pass in succession before that delicate mirror, and it is 
not thereby defiled, or robbed of its delicate sensibility. This distinction so 
pervades the entire book that it is unnecessary to quote specific passages. 
(See p. 84.) 

What is more annoying and discouraging than the difficulty of keeping 
the mind undistracted, recollected, united with God? Yet how does St. 
Francis treat this sense of imperfection? Among many other consoling 
ways, as follows: “That is not, however, what you ask, I see very well, but 
rather what you must do, in order so to fix your mind steadfastly in God, 
that nothing can weaken its hold or withdraw it from Him. For this two 
things are necessary: to die and to be saved” (p. 155). 

And soon after he goes on to say: “Pardon me, my daughter; the smallest 
distraction does not withdraw your soul from God, as you say, for nothing 
withdraws us from God but sin; and our resolution made each morning to 
keep our soul united to God, and attentive to His presence, keeps us always 
there, even when we are sleeping, since we sleep in the name of God, and 
according to His most holy will.” 

And so of repeated infidelities in our desire to persevere, and in our 
religious practices. “I do not call it a failure in perseverance when we 
occasionally allow little interruptions in our obedience, provided that we do 
not abandon it altogether” (p. 169). 

Again, how painful to a willing heart to find a repugnance to the 
performance of a duty. It almost drives to despair. It makes us feel as if it 
were better not to do it—it seems so worthless; nay, so hypocritical even. 
Hear how light St. Francis makes of it. “I wish you, however, to observe 
that when I say we must do this I am always referring to the superior part of 


our soul, for as regards all the feelings of repugnance in the inferior part, we 
must pay no more heed to them than passers-by do to dogs which they hear 
barking in the distance” (p. 160). 

Similar to repugnances are aversions. These affect persons, as those do 
duties. We may easily find directors who would not absolve us if we 
confessed an aversion for one who had done nothing to deserve it, or even 
for one who had. St. Francis gives us an entire Conference (XVI.) on this 
subject, and it is most lenient and consoling. “What remedy,” he asks, “is 
there for these antipathies, since no one, however perfect he may be, can be 
exempt from them?” (p. 300). And he replies: “The only remedy for this 
evil, as indeed for all other kinds of temptation, is simply to turn away from 
it, and think no more about it.” Then after some very simple explanations of 
wilful indulgence and simple feeling of aversion, he thus wisely concludes: 
“Now, when as regards our antipathies we do nothing worse than speak a 
little less pleasantly to a person than we should do to any one for whom we 
felt a strong affection, it is no great matter; indeed, it is scarcely in our 
power to do otherwise when under the influence of this emotion; and it 
would be wrong to require it of us” (p. 301). 

Somewhat similar to this trial is the repugnance we have to be reproved, 
or set right, especially by those whose duty it is not to correct us. On this 
subject St. Francis remarks: “Taking everything into account, there is 
nobody who is not averse to correction.” And he instances St. Pachomius 
and St. Francis. How true is this experience of human nature, and how 
considerate his way of dealing with it! Listen to his kind and encouraging 
words. How lightly he taxes poor humanity in them! “In the second place, 
you want to know how we should receive correction without letting remain 
in us any sensitiveness or bitterness of heart. To prevent the feeling of anger 
from stirring within us, and to keep the blood from showing itself in our 
face, cannot be. Happy indeed shall we be if we attain to this perfection a 
quarter of an hour before we die!” (p. 150). 

Let us remember that a Saint writes this who had completely mastered all 
passion and subdued self; and that, in instructing religious who aspired to 
perfection. There are few who may not derive comfort from this gentle 
guidance. 

And here we will remark, as it will be impossible for us to detach and 
describe separately, many of the impalpable elements which compose the 


delicate flavour of our Saint’s precious spirit, that, at first sight, this 
Sweetness and its accompanying consolations might be supposed to be 
combined with some degree of weakness and indecision. Yet this is not so, 
but quite the contrary. St. Francis is always master of the principles on 
which he decides, and acts upon them definitely. 

For example, in doubts and hesitations about partial consent to long 
temptations, a weak mind, directing or directed, has recourse to the comfort 
of general accusations, and dubious self-reproaches, as a remedy. St. 
Francis proscribes this compromise, and does not hesitate to forbid the 
practice. The entire passages should be read, as they afford most useful 
instruction, as well as solid comfort. We will only give a few detached 
sentences. “To say that we accuse ourselves of having felt some stirrings of 
anger, sadness, and so on, is not to the purpose. Anger and sadness being 
passions, their stirrings within us are not sins, seeing that it is not in our 
power to prevent them. Anger must be unbridled, or it must lead to 
unbridled actions to be a sin” (p. 293). Again: — 

“Do not make any useless accusation in confession. You have had 
imperfect thoughts about your neighbour, thoughts of vanity, or even worse; 
you have had distractions in your prayers; well, if you have deliberately 
dwelt upon them, say so in good faith, and do not content yourself with 
saying that you have not been careful enough in keeping yourself 
recollected during the time of prayer. If you have been negligent in rejecting 
a distraction, say so, for these general accusations are of no use in 
confession” (p. 295). Finally, “You tell me now that when you have 
experienced some great emotion of anger, or any other temptation has 
assailed you, you always feel scruples if you do not confess it. I reply that 
you should mention it in your review of conscience, but not in the way of 
confession” (p. 86). 

We have already intimated that generosity enters largely into the 
composition of our Saint’s spirit. But generosity, in his language, is very 
different from what it sounds in the mouth of others; and on this account we 
must be allowed to say a few words upon it. Generally speaking, we 
associate generosity with a certain greatness, or rather grandeur, of soul. It 
becomes almost akin to pride, in our mental associations. We think this vice 
to be the danger, the temptation, of the generous mind. 


But in our dear Saint’s scheme of virtues it is exactly the contrary. It 
sounds almost a paradox when we find him declaring such a danger to be 
impossible. Generosity and pride are incompatibles; they cannot co-exist, 
according to him. And why? “You see then,” he observes, “that these two 
virtues of humility and generosity are so closely joined and united to one 
another, that they never are and never can be separated” (p. 76). Now, the 
reasoning by which he reaches this conclusion is of almost mathematical 
accuracy, and the encouraging deductions which he draws from it are a 
series of beautiful maxims for the spiritual life. 

While St. Francis teaches us to despise all goods apparent in ourselves as 
from ourselves, such as are perishable, transitory, and dependent on others, 
or otherwise fortuitous, and in this places humility, he instructs us highly to 
value the direct gifts of God, such as faith, hope, and charity, “good gifts 
which are in us but not of us,” as also vocation, and “a certain capacity 
which God has given us of being united to Him by grace.” And in our 
consciousness of the possession of these gifts, and our determination to 
devote ourselves, through them, entirely to God, he places generosity. 
“Humility believes it can do nothing, . .. while, on the contrary, generosity 
makes us say with St. Paul, ‘I can do all things in Him Who strengthens 
me.’ Humility makes us mistrust ourselves; generosity makes us trust in 
God” (p. 75). 

We need hardly say how variously this beautiful view goes far beyond its 
immediate application here. It reconciles with humility the consciousness of 
intellectual and other mental qualities, when they are recognised as simple 
gifts of God, and dedicated and devoted generously to Him. Indeed, the 
more they are cultivated in this spirit—their objects infinitely varying—the 
more do deficiencies and imperfections become sensitively felt, and the 
more is humility forced upon the soul; as the brighter we make a fire, 
kindled at the mouth of a deep pit or cavern, the deeper and intenser we 
cause its darkness to appear. Many, we well know, are perplexed and 
troubled by the difficulty of uniting these two conflicting feelings, that they 
are nothing, and that yet they are really a great deal. On the contrary, there 
is much more to fear from that humility which pretends to exclude 
knowledge of what is plain to others, and so cannot be concealed from 
inward conviction. “The humility,” says our Saint, “which does not produce 
generosity, is undoubtedly false” (p. 76). 


The generous willingness to undertake duties and occupations beyond our 
strength is supported with comforting consistency by St. Francis, who never 
shrinks from the legitimate consequences of his principles. He thus applies 
them, when treating of hope, to a particular case: “Even if you have no 
virtues or perceive none in yourselves, do not be distressed on that account, 
for if you undertake the guidance of souls or any other work, whatever it 
may be, for the glory of God and to satisfy obedience, He will take care of 
you, and has pledged Himself to provide all that will be necessary for you 
as well as for those whom He has committed to your charge. 

It is true that what you are undertaking is a matter of great consequence 
and of immense importance, but still you would be very wrong not to hope 
for good success in it, seeing that you do not undertake it by your own 
choice but by obedience” (p. 93). 

How truly consoling and encouraging to the bishop, to the priest, to the 
monk, and often to the layman, as well as to the nun, must this doctrine, of 
generous abandonment of our wills to God, often prove. 

We must unite together two other, similar but distinct, ingredients of the 
sweet spirit of St. Francis; observing that we are obliged to omit even 
mention of many, which the devout reader will easily discover. 

These two qualities are considerateness and discernment. The first of 
them leavens the whole work, and all the Saint’s direction. The frailties, the 
weaknesses, the peculiarities of temper, disposition, and even physical 
nature of different persons to whom his instruction has to be applicable, 
never for a moment escape him. With his prudence and tact, which practical 
experience in this sublime art of spiritual direction can alone fully make us 
appreciate, there is no danger of error or oversight. His counsels are so well 
balanced, that we cannot recollect an instance of an advice by which any 
one could be possibly led into trouble. For example, never could one say in 
reading these Conferences, “This will not apply to me, who am weak, or 
timid, or not accomplished, or poor in spiritual or mental gifts;” nor, on the 
other hand, “This is meant for persons of not so cultivated a mind, or such 
long experience especially in office, as it has pleased Almighty God to 
bestow on me.” No; everything in these charming Conferences is so well 
adjusted and averaged, that they will be read with equal pleasure and profit 
by the most illiterate lay sister or touriére who can barely spell them out, 
and by the most highly educated choir nun; by the youthful novice, and by 


the venerable jubilarian. There is not a line that will encourage the ardent 
and aspiring to overstep the prescriptions of rule, by voluntary austerities or 
extraneous devotions, or that will depress the feebler or faint-hearted to 
droop below the level-line of full and generous observance. To check and to 
cheer, firmly to curb and gently to spur, to keep all together as one body, 
which may move and apply its different limbs variously for the 
performance of individual functions, but has no power of advance or retreat 
—of locomotion, piecemeal, but must move on together as a unity and a 
whole—such is the tendency of the entire treatise. 

Any community formed and trained upon its principles, must advance by 
a uniform and combined movement towards aggregate, which is far more 
valuable than individual, perfection—without perceptible prominences or 
depressions, that is, without any member to be pointed out as rising signally 
above others in religious holiness, or as lagging behind in the performance 
of duty. How much better is a religious house of which it is said, “That is a 
holy Community,” than one of which it is whispered, “In that Convent there 
are some nuns who are quite saints.” This is St. Francis’ great aim, to train 
not one or two holy women up to great perfection, but an aggregate of such 
handmaids of God, and spouses of the Lamb, so prepared as that from their 
number the Almighty may at any time choose such as He sees fit to walk 
more close to Him, and to be singled out for that sublimer perfection which 
one scarcely may dare to covet. 

Hence, as we have intimated, he resolutely sets himself against any 
extraordinary, however secret, performances, especially in all that belongs 
to penance and mortification. His admirable Conference (XIII.) “on the 
spirit of the Rule” is most decisive on this subject. He thus defines “the 
particular spirit of the Visitation.” “I have always considered that it is a 
spirit of profound humility towards God, and of great gentleness with our 
neighbour; the more so because, treating the body with less severity, it must 
all the more foster kindliness of heart” (p. 240). This principle is admirably 
illustrated, in a way which brings out the considerateness of St. Francis for 
those whose infirmities will not allow them to enter other orders. But we 
must not deny ourselves the satisfaction of quoting a few lines further on. 
Thus does the holy bishop speak: “If, however, there should be a sister so 
generous and courageous as to wish to arrive at perfection in a quarter of an 
hour, by doing more than the rest of the community, I would advise her to 


humble herself and submit to a restraint upon her zeal, so far as to extend 
the space of time to three days, taking the same course as her sisters, and if 
there should be sisters who have strong and healthy constitutions, well and 
good; but still they must not want to go faster than the weak” (p. 242). 

It required no small resolution and determinateness of principle to speak 
thus. The founder and head of an institute like this naturally desires and 
rejoices to see his spiritual daughters springing forward, bounding like the 
roe on the way of perfection, and some foremost in the race, leaders, 
examples, forerunners of the rest, like John running before, and quicker 
than Peter, to find his Lord. But St. Francis, all to all, to the weak as to the 
strong, had no partialities in his spirit, no preferences: he admired, no 
doubt, that part of John’s modest conduct when he checked his youthful 
speed and paused till Peter overtook him, that so they might enter in 
together where Jesus had reposed. And so “the strong and healthy” must not 
put the weak to shame by “going faster.” The entire body must move 
together, and reach heaven hand in hand. 

Hence he considers nothing too minute or too common to be beneath his 
notice or instruction. For example, he descends to prescribing rules for 
recreation and conversation, and they are simple and practical; thus, “I 
reply: as in all other actions, although in this particular one there should be 
a holy freedom and frankness in conversing upon such subjects as serve to 
foster a spirit of joy and recreation” (p. 220). 

How sensible is his injunction to avoid “the vice of stupidity,” and not 
learning what is necessary (p. 144). 

He does not command the rejection of natural affections and social 
courtesies, but only their being always kept under proper rule and 
command. What considerateness there is in the following words: “Then, 
again, the natural love of relationship, good manners, courtesy, affinity, 
sympathy, and kindliness will be purified and reduced to the perfect 
obedience of the all-pure love of the divine good pleasure” (p. 230). 

Every page could furnish examples of this spirit of considerateness, and 
at the same time of discernment, which applies it. For this quality consists 
in a singular perspicacity and minuteness of observation, such as we have 
remarked St. Francis displays of the little ways of children. Far more is this 
exhibited by him when he treats of, and with, his spiritual family. He seems 
to have overheard every possible dialogue between a superior and any one 


of her subjects, whether scrupulous, or, to use a homely word, fidgety, or 
ardent, or desponding, or clever, or dull, or deluded. In every mood he 
knows what the one must have said, and what the other ought to have 
answered. He has somehow listened invisible to the sisters talking together, 
in recreation, in their offices, in the infirmary; and he repeats with graphic 
simplicity their conversation, with occasionally its unconscious arts, 
springing from yet unconquered natural propensities, little remnants of self 
—self-esteem, self-respect, or perhaps self-love, in its more innocent forms. 
But still more, he has stolen into their hearts by a secret and tender 
sympathy, instinctive to him. He has read their thoughts, with a loving eye, 
their aspirations, their hesitations, their anxieties, their secret trials. He has 
looked under those delicate folds which shelter failings or defects, 
imperceptible to their owners, and with a gentle and skilful hand has drawn 
them out. We feel confident that not a single silent excuse, or unspoken 
suggestion of imperfect virtue, has escaped his notice. 

Hence he is always ready to make allowances, to frame excuses, to plead 
for human weaknesses, which one with less discernment would never have 
known, and one with less sweetness and compassion would not so amiably 
have spared. One of the qualities of his spirit thus always returns to unite 
with the others in harmonious combination; were any one absent, we should 
not have the spirit of St. Francis. 

Let us now lightly touch upon the last characteristic of this admirable 
spirit, which we can afford room for. The spirit of St. Francis de Sales is 
eminently a spirit of wisdom. For certainly all that we have written will 
have been written in vain if our readers have not recognised in it a 
superhuman prudence. And what is this but wisdom? Moderation, 
avoidance of extremes, adaptation to all circumstances, selection of means 
to answer all characters and positions—these constitute a wisdom difficult 
and uncommon. 

But we now use the word wisdom in a higher sense. When principles and 
maxims are found sufficiently wide and deep to reach every class, and 
penetrate to whatever sphere of men and of things, for the benefit of the one 
and the improvement of the other, they form, in the best sense, a code of 
wisdom. Universality of application of what is good, universality in time, 
universality in place, stamp on it the seal of wisdom. Astronomy, 
physiology, medicine have changed again and again—they constitute 


science, not wisdom. But the sentences written by Hebrew sages, their 
proverbs and their aphorisms, we call “Books of wisdom.” For they are as 
true and as applicable in the Europe of to-day as they were in the Asia of 
three thousand years ago. 

And such is the wisdom of St. Francis. Nothing would be easier than to 
reduce it to the form of spiritual axioms, universally applicable to the end of 
time. Indeed, so true is this, that he himself has to a certain extent done it 
for us. Certainly, without intending to be sententious, than which nothing 
can be more removed from his thought and style, he has often thrown his 
counsels and observations into a condensed form, like a drop from an 
alembic, which contains the distilled virtue of many flowers. They are what, 
in oriental phrase, would be called his pearls. A very few examples must 
suffice to explain our meaning. 

“T ever say that the throne of God’s mercy is our misery, therefore the 
greater our misery the greater should be our confidence” (p. 19). Many 
beautiful thoughts will spring up from this illustration. For the greatness of 
the throne will be proportioned to the greatness of what it has to bear. The 
larger the throne of our humility, built by ourselves, the greater the majesty 
of Divine Mercy that will occupy it; and so the more abundant our motives 
of confidence in it. 

“Desire nothing, refuse nothing” (p. 406). “Ask for nothing, and refuse 
nothing” (p. 94). A condensation of his doctrine of humility and generosity. 

“Charity is an ascending humility, and humility is a descending charity” 
(p. 136). This sentence contains wisdom enough for a treatise on the 
alliance between these two greatest of virtues. 

“There is a great difference between getting rid of a vice, and acquiring 
its contrary virtue” (p. 304). “Virtue is something positive, not a mere 
absence of its contrary” (p. 166). Maxims worthy of a great and profitable 
development, and affording matter for much practical reflection. 

“There are some laws which are justly unjust” (p. 255). The Saint himself 
admirably comments on this wise apophthegm. 

And now our labour of love is closed. We might perhaps have spared our 
readers so long a perusal, by referring them to the supreme judgment of the 
Church, who tells us that St. Francis gave to the Visitation “constitutions 
wonderful for their wisdom, discretion, and sweetness.” And do not these 
words describe the ingredients into which we have tried to resolve the spirit 


of his conferences? It will be obvious, and indeed it has been already 
remarked, that we have not treated of the virtues, but only of the spirit, of 
St. Francis. No doubt his spirit could not have existed without the virtues 
which made him a Saint. His humility, his meekness, his piety, his charity 
were heroic; the qualities of his peculiar spirit were peculiar gifts 
superadded to these, or sweet emanations from them, peculiarly his own. 

This little book, therefore, has our hearty blessing; we dare not add, our 
approbation. It is from our glorious Fellow-bishop and Patron Saint that we 
must humbly entreat approbation of what we have presumed to write 
concerning him and his work. If it shall prove of benefit to others, religious 
or secular, we shall feel that he has deigned to look down upon our humble 
labour, undertaken for love of him, after God, Whose glory, with him, we 
devoutly seek to promote, and has blessed it. May his spirit with his mantle 
descend upon us, his sweetness particularly and his humility—a double 
Spirit, to none more necessary in the Church than to bishops, to none more 
wanting among bishops than to us. 

To all Religious we recommend this work most lovingly; to those whom 
we are allowed to address as our spiritual daughters, with paternal, to others 
with a most kindly, affection. From all we earnestly solicit fervent prayers 
for our many wants, and for the necessities of our Flock, and for the 
alleviation of the tribulations that afflict the Universal Church and its 
venerable Head. 


N. CARD. WISEMAN. 


NOTICE FROM THE FRENCH EDITION 


“The present edition is taken from the text of 1629. The authenticity of the 
additions is certified by St. Jane-Frances de Chantal. The variants met with 
at the bottom of the pages are taken, some from original manuscripts; 
others from a collection called Colloquies.” 


THE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES 


Conference I 


OBLIGATION OF THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Herein is set forth the obligation of the Constitutions of the Visitation of Holy Mary and the 
qualities of the devotion which the nuns of that Order ought to possess. 


These Constitutions are not of themselves binding under pain of any sin, 
mortal or venial. They are only given for the direction and guidance of the 
members of the Congregation. Still, if any one were to violate them wilfully 
and purposely, either out of contempt for them, or so as to cause scandal to 
the sisters or to outsiders, that person would undoubtedly commit a grave 
offence; for no one can be held guiltless who disparages and dishonours the 
things of God, contradicts her profession, brings disorder into the 
Congregation, and squanders those fruits of good example which she ought 
to produce for the profit of her neighbour. Indeed, such wilful contempt is 
in the end certain to draw down some heavy chastisement from Heaven. It 
especially deprives the soul of the gifts and graces of the Holy Ghost, which 
are generally taken away from those who abandon their good designs and 
quit the path in which God has placed them. Now a contempt of the 
Constitutions, as of all good works, is recognised by the following 
considerations. 

Those who out of contempt violate or leave undone some command, not 
only wilfully but of set purpose, undoubtedly fall into this fault. If, 
however, they violate it from inadvertence, forgetfulness, or a sudden 
movement of some passion, it is a different thing; for contempt implies a 
deliberate will, and a will distinctly determined to do what it does. Hence it 
follows, that those who violate or disobey a command out of contempt, not 
only disobey but intend to disobey; not only commit an act of disobedience 
but commit it with the intention of being disobedient. You are forbidden to 
eat between meals: a sister eats plums, apricots, or other fruits; she breaks 


the Rule and commits a disobedience. Now if she eats from a desire to 
gratify her appetite, then she disobeys not from disobedience but from 
gluttony; but if she eat because she has no respect for the Rule, and does not 
wish to pay any attention to it or to submit to it, in which case she disobeys 
through contempt and pure disobedience. 

It follows again, that those who disobey through some sudden inclination 
or movement of passion would much prefer to satisfy their inclination 
without disobedience. While, for example, they take pleasure in eating, they 
are sorry to disobey in, so doing; but those who disobey through mere His 
obedience and contempt are not at all troubled in disobeying, on the 
contrary, they take pleasure in doing so. Hence, in the one case, 
disobedience follows or accompanies the act, but in the other, disobedience 
precedes the act, and is its cause and motive, although the act itself is one of 
gluttony. For they who eat contrary to the command, either after the 
command or at the time that it is being given, commit a disobedience, 
although, if in so eating they could avoid it, they would wish not to commit 
it (ike those who, in drinking too much, do not wish to be intoxicated, and 
yet in drinking do become so). But those who eat from contempt of the 
Rule, or from downright disobedience, actually will the disobedience, so 
that they would not commit the act, or even desire to commit it, if they were 
not incited to do so by their will to disobey. Some then disobey, desiring a 
thing to which disobedience is attached, and others disobey, desiring the 
same thing just because disobedience is attached to it. Some find that there 
is disobedience in the thing which they desire, and wish that it was not 
there; others seek for it, and only desire the thing because it is forbidden. 
One person says: I disobey because I wish to eat this apricot, which I cannot 
eat without disobedience; another says: I eat it because I wish to disobey, 
and I shall do so by eating it. Disobedience or contempt is a consequence of 
the one act, but is the motive of the other. Now, this formal contempt of 
good and holy things is never free from at least venial sin, even in matters 
which are only of counsel: for although we may, without offending, refrain 
from following the counsels in some holy things, and prefer others, yet we 
cannot, without offending, abandon them from low esteem or contempt of 
them. We are not bound to follow all that is good, but we are bound to 
honour and esteem it; consequently, we are still more bound not to despise 
and undervalue it. It follows, moreover, that those who violate the Rule and 


Constitutions out of contempt, either consider them to be of no value or 
utility, which is great presumption and arrogance; or else, admitting them to 
be useful and yet not submitting to them, they contradict themselves, to the 
great detriment of their neighbour, to whom they give scandal and bad 
example; they fail in their engagement and promises to the Society, and 
bring disorder into a Religious house, all which things are great faults. 

I will now give you some tests by which you may discern when a person 
violates the Rules or obedience out of contempt:— 


1. When, on being corrected, she turns the reproof into ridicule, and shows 
no sign of repentance. 


2. When she persists in her fault without evincing the smallest desire or will 
to amend. 


3. When she contends that the Rule or command is unreasonable. 


4. When she tries to induce others to commit the same fault, persuading 
them that they need not be afraid, that it is a mere nothing, that there is no 
danger at all in the matter. 

These signs, however, are not so certain that they may not sometimes be 
produced by other causes than contempt. It may happen that a person shows 
disrespect for his reprover on account of the light esteem in which he holds 
him; he persists in his fault from weakness of character, becomes 
pertinacious through annoyance and temper, and may entice others to 
commit the same fault for the sake of having companions and to excuse his 
own wrong-doing. Still, it is easy to judge from circumstances whether all 
this is done out of contempt; for that is ordinarily followed by impudence 
and bold assertion of independence, and the lips are sure, at last, to speak 
the language of the heart, and to declare, as David has it: Who is lord over 
us? 

And here I must add a word about a temptation which may arise on this 
point: namely, that a person sometimes does not consider himself 
disobedient or lax if he only despises one or two Rules, of little importance 
in his opinion, provided that he observes all the others. But, alas! what self- 
deception! for what one esteems very little, another may esteem highly, 


and vice versd; so that in a society, one individual may despise one Rule, a 
second may think nothing of another, a third of another; and thus all will be 
thrown into disorder. For when the human spirit suffers itself to be guided 
only by its own inclinations and antipathies, what can follow but perpetual 
inconstancy and all kinds of faults? Yesterday when I was in a joyous 
mood, silence was irksome to me, and I was tempted to think it made me 
lose my time; to-day when I feel melancholy, I am tempted to think 
recreation and conversation still more vain; yesterday, when I was full of 
consolation, singing was delightful to me; to-day when I am dry it will 
displease me; and so in other instances. 

In short, they who wish to live happily, and in a perfect manner, must 
accustom themselves to live according to reason, rule, and obedience, not 
according to their own inclinations or aversions. They must esteem, honour, 
and cherish all the Rules, at least in their higher will. If they despise one 
today, to-morrow they will despise another, and the day after yet another, 
and when once the bond of duty is broken, all that was bound together by it 
is little by little scattered abroad and lost. 

God forbid that any daughter of the Visitation should ever wander so far 
away from the path of the love of God, that she should lose herself in this 
contempt of the Rules through disobedience, hardness of heart, and 
obstinacy; for what greater misery or evil could befall her? especially as 
there are so few Rules of a special character and peculiar to the 
Congregation. For the greater part and practically all of these Rules are 
either so universal that they would have had to observe them in their homes, 
if they wished to live with any honour, reputation, and in the fear of God; or 
they are such as manifestly concer the well-being of a Religious house, or 
of its officials in particular. 

If at times there should arise any disgust or aversion for the Constitutions 
and Regulations of the Congregation, the sisters must behave exactly as 
they would with regard to other temptations, correcting the aversion they 
feel by reason and by good and firm resolutions formed in the higher region 
of the soul. They must wait until God sends them consolation in their path, 
and shows them (as to Jacob when he was weary and worn out on his 
journey) that the Rules and method of life which they have embraced are 
the true ladder by which they should, like Angels, ascend to God by charity 
and descend into themselves by humility. 


But should they, not from any aversion but from infirmity, happen to 
violate the Rule, then they will instantly humble themselves before Our 
Lord, asking His pardon, renewing their resolution to observe this particular 
Rule, and taking especial care not to fall into discouragement and disquiet 
of mind; on the contrary, they will, with fresh confidence in God, have 
recourse to His divine love. 

As regards violations of the Rule which do not proceed from either mere 
disobedience or contempt, if they are caused by carelessness, infirmity, 
temptation, or negligence, we may and should confess them as venial, sins, 
or things in which there may be venial sins; for although there may be no 
sort of sin as regards the obligation of the Rule, there may be some on 
account of negligence, carelessness, precipitation, or similar faults. This is 
because it seldom happens that, seeing some good work which is calculated 
to make us better, and being actually invited and called to perform it, we 
wilfully omit it without offence. Such omission only proceeds from 
negligence, ill-regulated affection, or want of fervour, and if we are to give 
account of idle words, how much more of having rendered vain and 
fruitless the invitation to the practice of the Rule! 

I have said that we seldom avoid offending God when we wilfully omit 
the doing of some good work calculated for our improvement. I say 
wilfully, because it may happen that we omit it, not voluntarily, but through 
forgetfulness or inadvertence or surprise. In that case there is no sin at all, 
great or little, unless indeed it were a matter of such great importance that 
we were bound to be on our guard, so as not to fall into such a state of 
forgetfulness, inadvertence, or being surprised. For example, if a sister 
breaks silence because she is not attentive to the fact of its being silence 
time, and so does not remember the Rule because she is thinking of other 
things; or if she is surprised by some sudden desire to speak, and before she 
has time to think of repressing it has said something, she certainly has not 
sinned; for the observance of silence is not of such great importance that we 
must keep so close an attention as to be unable to forget it. On the contrary, 
it being a very good thing to occupy ourselves during silence time with holy 
and pious thoughts, if attention to them should make us forget the silence, 
this forgetfulness, proceeding from so good a cause, cannot be bad, nor 
consequently the breaking of silence which arises therefrom. 


If, however, a sister were to forget to attend to a sick person, who for 
want of such attendance would be in danger, and if the attendance had been 
so enjoined on the sister that complete reliance was placed on her for the 
performance of the duty, it would be no good excuse to say: “Oh, I never 
thought about it, it did not occur to my memory.” No indeed, for it was a 
matter of such great importance that she was bound to attend to it without 
fail, and her want of attention cannot be excusable, considering the gravity 
of the matter. 

We must believe that in proportion to the growth of divine love in the 
souls of the daughters of the Congregation, will be their increase in exact 
and careful observance of their Constitutions, although these are not of 
themselves binding under pain of mortal or venial sin. If they were binding 
under pain of death, how strictly would they not be observed? Now, love is 
strong as death, therefore the attractions of love are strong as the threat of 
death to make us fulfil a resolution. Jealousy, or zeal, says the sacred 
Canticle, is hard and lasting as hell; therefore, souls full of zeal will do as 
much in virtue of it as they would do for the fear of hell, and more. Hence 
the daughters of the Congregation, carried onward by the sweet impetuosity 
of love, with God’s help observe their Rules as exactly as if they were 
bound to do so under pain of eternal damnation. 

In a word, they will perpetually bear in mind what Solomon says in the 
Proverbs, He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his own soul: but he 
that neglecteth his own way shall die: now your way is the condition of life 
in which God has placed you. I say nothing here of your obligation to keep 
your vows, for it is quite evident that any one who absolutely transgresses 
the Rule in the essential vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, commits 
mortal sin, as also by breaking enclosure. 

Let the sisters make special profession of nourishing in their hearts a 
devotion interior, strong and generous. 

I say interior, because their will should be in conformity with their 
outward actions, whether great or small; nothing must be done by routine, 
but by choice and application of the will. And if sometimes from force of 
habit the external action precedes the inward affection, at least let the 
affection follow instantly. If, before my body bows to my Superior, I have 
not made an act of inward reverence by humbly willing to submit to him, at 
least let me take care that this willing reverence accompany or follow 


quickly the outward gesture. The daughters of the Visitation have very few 
Rules regarding the exterior, few austerities, few ceremonies, few offices; 
let them willingly and lovingly accommodate their hearts to the practice of 
these few, letting their exterior acts spring from the interior and these 
outward acts nourish the interior by the exterior; for so does fire produce 
ashes and ashes preserve the fire. 

This devotion must also be strong:— 


1. In bearing temptations, which never fail those who desire in earnest to 
serve God. 


2. In bearing with the variety of dispositions which are to be met with in the 
Congregation, this being as severe a trial for weak minds as can be found. 


3. In bearing each one of you with her imperfections, so as not to be 
disturbed at seeing herself subject to them. 


4. In fighting against our imperfections. For as we need a very strong 
humility not to lose courage, but rather to increase our confidence in God in 
the midst of our weaknesses, so do we also need a courage strong enough to 
undertake the correction and perfect amendment of them. 


5. In despising the opinion and judgment of the world, which never fails to 
run counter to all pious institutions, especially in their beginnings. 


6. In keeping ourselves independent of all private affections, friendships, or 
inclinations, so as not to live according to them, but rather according to the 
light of true piety. 


7. In keeping ourselves independent of the sweetness and consolations 
which may come to us from God or from creatures, so as never to allow 
ourselves to be attached to them. 


8. In waging a continual war against our evil inclinations, humours, habits, 
and propensities. 

Finally, this devotion must be generous, so as not to be dismayed by 
difficulties. On the contrary, difficulties should increase our courage; for, as 


says St. Bernard, he whose courage does not grow in the midst of troubles 
and contradictions is not very valiant. It must be generous in aiming at the 
very highest point of perfection, notwithstanding all present imperfections 
and infirmities, relying with a perfect confidence on the divine mercy, after 
the example of her who said to her Beloved: Draw me, we will run after 
Thee in the odour of Thine ointments; words which seem to mean: “Of 
myself I am unable to move, but if Thou dost draw me, I shall run.” The 
divine Lover of our souls sometimes leaves us, as it were, stuck fast in our 
miseries, so that we may know that our deliverance comes from Him, and 
so that when it comes we may value it highly as the precious gift of His 
goodness. Hence, as generous devotion never ceases to cry out to 
God: Draw me, so also it never ceases to aspire, to hope, and to resolve 
courageously to run, saying: We will run after Thee. And we must never be 
disquieted if we do not at once run after our Saviour, provided that we 
always say: Draw me, and have the courage to add: We will run. For 
although we may not be running, it is enough that with God’s help we will 
run. This Congregation, not differently from other Religious Orders, is not 
an assemblage of perfect persons, but of such as aim at perfection; not of 
persons who are running, but of such as intend to run, and who, with that 
intent, learn first to walk slowly, then to quicken their steps, then to half 
run, and at last to run. 

This generous devotion despises nothing, and enables us without trouble 
or anxiety to see others walking, running, or flying, according to the 
diversity of inspirations and variety of the measure of divine grace which 
each one receives. The great apostle St. Paul addresses this lesson to the 
Romans: One believeth that he may eat all things, another who is weak 
eateth herhs: let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, and he that 
eateth not, let him not judge him that eateth. Let every man abound in his 
own sense: he that eateth eateth to the Lord, and he that eateth not, to the 
Lord he eateth not, and both the one and the other give thanks to God. 

The Rules do not command many fasts, but nevertheless some 
individuals may for their special needs obtain permission to practise extra 
ones; let not those who fast despise those who eat, nor those who eat 
despise those who fast. And the same in all other things which are neither 
commanded nor forbidden, let each one abound in her own sense:that is, let 
each enjoy and use her liberty, without judging or interfering with the others 


who do not do as she does, or trying to persuade them that her ways are the 
best; since it may even be that one eats with as much renunciation of her 
own will as another fasts, and that one does not tell her faults, from as 
strong a renunciation as that with which another tells them. 

Generous devotion does not wish to have companions in all that it does, 
but only in its aim, which is the glory of God and the advancement of our 
neighbour in divine love; and provided it sees its neighbour so advancing, it 
cares little what road is taken to reach the goal. As long as he who fasts, 
fasts for God, and he who fasts not, also fasts not for God, it is as well 
satisfied with the one as with the other. It has no wish to drag others in its 
train, but simply, humbly, and calmly pursues its own road. Even if it 
happen that a person eats, not for God, but from her own inclination; or that 
she avoid the discipline, not for God, but from natural aversion, still those 
who go the contrary way must not in any way judge her, but must, without 
passing censure, pursue their way gently and sweetly, without despising or 
judging the weak hardly, remembering that if on these occasions some 
perhaps yield too easily to their inclinations and antipathies, others on other 
occasions do the same. Let those, however, who have such inclinations and 
antipathies, beware of saying a word or giving a sign which would show 
annoyance at the superiority of the others, for this would be a great 
impertinence; rather, considering their own weakness, they ought to look 
upon those who do better than themselves with a holy, sweet, and cordial 
reverence; for thus they may draw as much profit from their own weakness 
by means of the humility which will proceed from it, as others will draw 
from their exercises. For if this point is well understood and observed it will 
preserve a marvellous tranquillity and sweetness in the Congregation. Let 
Martha be active, but let her not disturb Magdalen; let Magdalen be 
contemplative, but let her not despise Martha, for Our Lord will take the 
part of her who is censured. 

Nevertheless, if some sisters have an aversion from things which are 
pious, good, and approved, or have inclinations for things which are less 
pious, they will, if they follow my advice, use violence and, as far as 
possible, go against their aversions and inclinations, so as to render 
themselves truly mistresses of themselves, and serve God by an excellent 
mortification. Thus they will do violence to their repugnance, contradict 
their contradictions, turn away from their inclinations, shun their aversions, 


and everywhere and in all things establish the supremacy of reason, 
especially when they have leisure to form their resolution. And, in 
conclusion, they will try to keep their heart supple and accommodating, 
submissive and ready to yield in all lawful matters, and to show in all their 
undertakings obedience and charity, like the dove which receives all the 
colours given to her by the sun. Happy are pliable hearts, for they will never 
break! 

The daughters of the Visitation will always speak very humbly of their 
little Congregation, and, as regards honour and esteem, will prefer all others 
to it; but, as regards love, they will prefer it to all others, freely testifying, 
when opportunity occurs, how happily they live in this vocation. Thus 
wives ought to prefer their husbands to all others, not in honour but in 
affection; thus each one prefers his native country to every other in love, but 
not in esteem, and every mariner holds the vessel in which he sails dearer 
than all others, although these may be richer and better equipped. Let us 
frankly own that other Congregations are better, richer, and more excellent, 
but not more lovable or more desirable for us, since Our Lord has willed 
that it should be our country and our bark, and that our hearts should be 
wedded to this Order; in accordance with the saying of one who, when 
asked which was the sweetest resting-place and the best nourishment for a 
child, replied: “the breast and the milk of its mother;” for though there may 
be a fairer breast and better milk to be found, yet for it there can be none 
more suitable nor more dear. 


Conference II 


ON CONFIDENCE 


In which it is inquired whether one may go to God with confidence, even with the feeling of our 
misery, and how this may he; also of perfect self-abandonment. 


You ask me, my dearest daughters, if a soul sensible of her own misery, can 
go with great confidence to God. I reply, that not only can the soul which 
knows her misery have great confidence in God, but that, unless she has 
such knowledge, she cannot have true confidence in Him; for it is this true 
knowledge and confession of our misery which brings us to God. Thus all 
the great saints, Job, David, and the rest, began every prayer with the 
confession of their own misery and unworthiness, so that it is a very good 
thing to acknowledge ourselves to be poor, vile, abject, and unworthy to 
appear in the presence of God. That saying, so celebrated among the 
ancients, Know thyself, even though it may be understood as applying to the 
knowledge of the greatness and excellence of the soul, so that it may not be 
debased or profaned by things unworthy of its nobility, may also be taken as 
referring to the knowledge of our un worthiness, imperfection, and misery. 
Now the greater our knowledge of our own misery, the more profound will 
be our confidence in the goodness and mercy of God; for between mercy 
and misery there is so close a connection that the one cannot be exercised 
without the other. If God had not created man He would still indeed have 
been perfect in goodness, but He would not have been actually merciful, 
since mercy can only be exercised towards the miserable. 

You see, then, that the more miserable we know ourselves to be, the more 
occasion we have to confide in God, since we have nothing in ourselves in 
which we can trust. The mistrust of ourselves proceeds from the knowledge 
of our imperfections. It is a very good thing to mistrust ourselves, but at the 
same time how will it avail us, unless we cast our whole confidence upon 


God, and wait for His mercy? It is right that our daily faults and infidelities 
should cause us some confusion when we would appear before Our Lord; 
and we read of great souls, like St. Catherine of Siena and St. Teresa, who, 
when they had been betrayed into some fault, were overwhelmed with 
confusion. Again, it is reasonable that, having offended God, we should be 
kept in the background a little by humility and a feeling of confusion, for if 
we have offended a friend only we are ashamed to approach him. But it is 
quite certain that we must not remain at a distance, for the virtues of 
humility, abjection, and confusion are intermediate virtues by which the 
soul must ascend to union with her God. 

It would be no great matter to accept our nothingness and strip ourselves 
of self (which is done by acts of confusion) if the result of this were not the 
total surrender of ourselves to God, as St. Paul teaches us when he 
says: Strip yourselves of the old man, and put on the new: for we must not 
remain unclothed, but clothe ourselves with God. This little withdrawal is 
only that we may press on the better towards God by an act of love and 
confidence. We must never suffer our confusion to be attended with sadness 
and disquietude; that kind of confusion proceeds from self-love, because we 
are troubled at not being perfect, not so much for the love of God, as for 
love of ourselves. 

And even if you do not feel such confidence, you must still not fail to 
make acts of it, saying to our Lord: “Although, dear Lord, I have no feeling 
of confidence in Thee, I know all the same that Thou art my God, that I am 
wholly Thine, and that I have no hope but in Thy goodness; therefore I 
abandon myself, with all that I have and am, into Thy hands.” It is always 
in our power to make these acts; though there may be difficulty, there is 
never impossibility. It is on these occasions and amid these difficulties that 
we ought to show fidelity to Our Lord; for though we may make these acts 
without fervour and without satisfaction to ourselves, we must not distress 
ourselves about that; Our Lord loves them better thus. And do not say that 
you repeat them indeed but only with your lips; for if the heart did not will 
it, the lips would not utter a word. Having done this, be at peace, and 
without dwelling at all upon your trouble, speak to Our Lord of other 
things. 

The conclusion of this first point, then, is that it is very good for us to be 
covered with confusion when we know and feel our misery and 


imperfection; but that we must not stop there. Neither must the 
consciousness of these miseries discourage us, but rather make us raise our 
hearts to God by a holy confidence, the foundation of which ought to be in 
Him and not in ourselves. And this inasmuch as we change and He never 
changes, but is equally good and merciful when we are weak and imperfect 
as when we are strong and perfect. I ever say that the throne of God’s mercy 
is our misery, therefore the greater our misery, the greater should be our 
confidence. 

Let us now pass on to the other question, which is as to self- 
abandonment, and what ought to be the exercises of the self-abandoned 
soul. You must know that to practise self-abandonment and to forsake 
ourselves, is nothing else but to yield up and get rid of our own will that we 
may give it to God. For, as I have already said, it would be of no benefit at 
all to renounce and forsake ourselves, if it were not done in order to unite 
ourselves perfectly to the divine Goodness. It is then with that aim only that 
we must make this act of renunciation, which would otherwise be useless, 
and would resemble those of the ancient philosophers, who made admirable 
renunciation of all things and themselves also, under the vain pretence of 
devoting themselves to philosophy. Take as an example of this, Epictetus, a 
very famous philosopher, who, being born a slave, was, on account of his 
great wisdom, offered his freedom, but who, by the most extreme act of 
renunciation which can be, refused to accept his liberty. So he went on 
voluntarily living in a state of slavery, and in such extreme poverty, that 
after his death nothing was found in his possession but a lamp, which was 
sold at a very high price because it had belonged to so great a man. But, as 
for us, we only desire to abandon ourselves in order that we may leave 
ourselves at the mercy of the will of God. There are many people who say 
to Our Lord: “I give myself wholly to Thee without any reserve;” but there 
are very few who actually practise this self-abandonment, which is nothing 
else but the acceptance with perfect indifference of all the events which 
may befall us, just as they arrive by the order of God’s providence: 
affliction equally with consolation, sickness as health, poverty as riches, 
contempt as honour, shame as glory. I refer, of course, to the action of our 
higher nature, for there is no sort of doubt but that our lower nature and our 
natural inclinations will tend rather towards honour than contempt, towards 
wealth than poverty; although we cannot be ignorant that contempt, 


abjection, and poverty are more pleasing to God, than honour and the 
abundance of riches. Now, in order to practise this self-abandonment, we 
must obey the known will of God, and also that of His good pleasure; the 
one by resignation, the other by indifference. The known will of God 
comprehends His Commandments, His counsels, His inspirations, our 
Rules, and the orders of our Superiors. His will of good pleasure concerns 
events which we cannot foresee. For instance, I do not know if I shall die 
to-morrow; I come to see that it is the good pleasure of God, and therefore I 
abandon myself to His good pleasure, and die willingly. In the same way I 
do not know whether in the coming year all the fruits of the earth will be 
destroyed by storms and unfavourable weather; if it should be so, or if a 
pestilence should break out, or whatever may happen, it is quite evident that 
it is the good pleasure of God, and therefore I conform to it. It may happen 
that you have no consolation in your exercises: now it is certain that this is 
the good pleasure of God, therefore you must remain calm and indifferent 
between desolation and consolation; the same as to all things which may 
occur to you, as to the clothes which are given to you, as to the food which 
is offered to you. 

I must, moreover, observe that there are matters in which the known will 
of God must be united to the will of His good pleasure. For instance, I fall 
sick of a malignant fever; in this event I see that it is God’s good pleasure 
that I should be quite indifferent as to whether I am ill or well; but the 
known will of God is that I, not being under obedience, should call in a 
doctor, and apply all the remedies possible (I do not say the most choice, 
but the common and ordinary ones) and that Religious, who are under a 
Superior, should accept in simplicity and submission the remedies and 
treatment offered to them; for God has signified this to us by giving virtue 
to remedies, Holy Scripture in various places teaches us to do so, and the 
Church commands it. 

Having done this, whether the malady conquers the remedies or the 
remedies get the better of the malady should be a matter of perfect 
indifference, so much so that, if sickness and health were put before us, and 
Our Lord were to say to us: “If thou choose health, I will not deprive thee of 
a single particle of My grace, if thou choose sickness, I shall not in any 
degree increase that grace, but in the choice of sickness there is a little more 
of My good pleasure”—the soul which has wholly forsaken herself and 


abandoned herself into the hands of Our Lord will undoubtedly choose 
sickness, solely because it is more pleasing to God. Even though this might 
mean a whole lifetime spent on her couch in constant suffering, she would 
not for any earthly consideration desire to be in any other condition than 
this. Thus the saints who are in heaven are so closely united to the will of 
God, that if there were even a little more of His good pleasure in hell than 
in paradise, they would quit paradise to go there. This state of self- 
abandonment comprehends also perfect submission to the good pleasure of 
God in all temptations, dryness, dulness, aversions, and repugnances which 
come upon us in the spiritual life, for we see in all these things the good 
pleasure of God, when they do not happen through our own fault and there 
is no sin in them. 

In truth self-renunciation is the virtue of virtues: it is the cream of charity, 
the odour of humility, the merit, I consider, of patience, and the fruit of 
perseverance. Great is this virtue, and alone worthy of being practised by 
the best beloved children of God. Father, says our dear Saviour on the 
cross, into Thy hands I commend My spirit. As if He said: “It is true that all 
is consummated and that I have finished all that Thou gavest Me to do; but 
yet, if it is Thy will that I should still remain on this cross and suffer more, I 
am content to do so; into Thy hands I commend My spirit, Thou canst do 
with Me as it pleases Thee.” We ought to do the same, my dearest 
daughters, on all occasions, whether we suffer or whether we enjoy some 
consolation, allowing ourselves thus to be guided by the divine will at its 
good pleasure, without ever permitting ourselves to be led by our own will. 
Our Lord loves with a most tender love those who are so happy as to 
abandon themselves wholly to His fatherly care, letting themselves be 
governed by His divine Providence, without any idle speculations as to 
whether the workings of this Providence will be useful to them to their 
profit, or painful to their loss, and this because they are well assured that 
nothing can be sent, nothing permitted by this paternal and most loving 
Heart, which will not be a source of good and profit to them. All that is 
required is that they should place all their confidence in Him, and say from 
their heart: “Into Thy blessed hands I commend my spirit, my soul, my body 
and all that I have, to do with them as it shall please Thee.” Never are we 
reduced to such an extremity, that we cannot pour forth before the divine 
Majesty, the perfume of a holy submission to His most holy will, and of a 


continual promise never wilfully to offend Him. Sometimes Our Lord wills 
that the souls chosen for the service of His divine Majesty should content 
themselves with a firm and unchanging resolution to persevere in following 
Him amid the disgusts, dryness, repugnances, and asperities of the spiritual 
life, without consolation, delight, sweetness, or relish, and indeed believing 
themselves unworthy of such. They thus follow their divine Saviour in the 
higher region of their soul, with no other support than that of His divine 
will, by whose good pleasure it is thus. And this is the path in which I 
desire that we should walk, my dear daughters. 

You ask me next with what a Religious entirely given up into the hands 
of God should occupy her mind. She has nothing to do but to remain close 
to Our Lord, without troubling herself about anything, either as regards her 
body or her soul; for since she has committed herself to the Providence of 
God, why need she think about what will become of her? Our Lord, to 
whom she has absolutely surrendered herself, will think of everything for 
her. I do not, however, mean to say that we must not think about the things 
to which we are bound by our respective duties J for it would not be right 
that a Superior, under ‘pretence of having given himself up wholly to God 
and throwing all his care on Him, should neglect to read and learn the 
instructions which are needful for the due exercise of his office. 

It is quite true that it needs a very great confidence thus to abandon 
ourselves without any reserve to divine Providence; but then, when we 
abandon everything, Our Lord takes care of everything and orders 
everything. On the other hand, if we reserve to ourselves anything, instead 
of confiding it to Him, He leaves it to us, saying as it were: “You think 
yourselves wise enough to manage this matter without Me; well, I will 
leave you to act, you will see how you will succeed.” Those who are 
dedicated to God in Religion ought to abandon all without any reserve. St. 
Magdalen, who had given herself up wholly to the will of Our Lord, 
remained at His feet and listened while He spoke. When He ceased to speak, 
she also ceased to listen, but still she never stirred from the place she had 
taken near Him. So is it with the soul which has surrendered itself; it has 
nothing else to do but to rest in the arms of Our Lord like a child on his 
mother’s breast. When she puts him down to walk, he walks until she takes 
him up again, and when she wishes to carry him, he allows her to do so. He 
neither knows nor thinks where he is going, but allows himself to be carried 


or led wherever his mother pleases. So this soul lets itself be carried when it 
lovingly accepts God’s good pleasure in all things that happen, and walks 
when it carefully effects all that the known will of God demands. 

You ask me now, if it is possible that our will should be so absolutely 
dead in Our Lord, that we no longer know what we wish or what we do not 
wish. I reply at once that, however much we may have renounced ourselves, 
we always so far retain our liberty and free will, that some desires or 
volitions stir within us. These, however, are not absolute volitions, or 
complete desires, for as soon as a soul which has abandoned itself to the 
good pleasure of God perceives within itself any volition, it immediately 
puts it to death, to make the will of God live in its stead. 

You also wish to know if a soul, still very imperfect, can with profit to 
itself remain in prayer before God, with that simple attention to His divine 
presence of which I spoke. I tell you that if God places you there, you can 
certainly remain there, for it happens not unfrequently that Our Lord gives 
this repose and tranquillity to souls which are not thoroughly purged. 
While, however, they still need purgation, they should, outside the time of 
prayer, occupy themselves with the reflections and considerations necessary 
for their amendment. Indeed, even if God should keep them always in deep 
recollection, they still retain sufficient liberty to discourse with the 
understanding on many indifferent subjects; why, then, should they not be 
able to ponder and form the resolutions needed for their amendment and the 
practice of virtues? There are very perfect persons to whom Our Lord never 
gives this sweetness and repose, who do all in the higher region of their 
soul, and who by the sheer force of the higher reason, make their own will 
die and God’s will live in them. And this death is the death of the cross 
which is much more excellent and generous than that other, which for the 
following reason should rather be called a slumber than a death; namely, 
because a soul which has embarked in the vessel of God’s Providence, lets 
itself be carried gently along, like a person who though asleep in a boat 
upon a quiet sea, is all the time making progress. This manner of death, so 
gentle and so sweet, is given as by a free gift, the other by merit. 

You wish further to know what foundation our confidence ought to have. 
It must be grounded on the infinite goodness of God and on the merits of 
the Death and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, with this condition on our 
part, that we should preserve and recognise in ourselves an entire and firm 


resolution to belong wholly to God, and to abandon ourselves in all things 
and without any reserve to His Providence. I wish you, however, to observe 
that I do not say that we must feel this resolution to belong wholly to God, 
but only that we must have it and recognise it in ourselves; because we 
must not concern ourselves with what we feel or do not feel, since the 
greater part of our feelings and satisfactions are only the movements of self- 
love. Neither must it be supposed that, in all this practice of self- 
renunciation and indifference, we shall never have desires contrary to the 
will of God, or that nature will never shrink with repugnance from the 
dispositions of His good pleasure. This would be an error. These virtues 
reside in the higher region of our soul: the lower, generally speaking, has 
nothing to do with them. We must remain at peace, and paying no attention 
whatever to what that lower nature desires, we must embrace the divine will 
and unite ourselves to it whatever this may entail. There are very few 
persons who reach this height of perfect self-renunciation; nevertheless, we 
must all aim at it, each according to his little measure. 


Conference III 


ON CONSTANCY 


On the Flight of Our Lord into Egypt. And which treats of the constancy which we ought to 
maintain amid the accidents of this world. 


We are keeping the Octave of the Feast of the Holy Innocents, on which day 
holy Church makes us read the Gospel which describes how the Angel of 
the Lord told the glorious St. Joseph in a dream, that is to say when 
sleeping, that he must take the Child and the Mother and flee into Egypt, 
since Herod, jealous of his royalty, and fearing that He would take it away, 
was seeking Our Lord to put Him to death. Full of wrath because the three 
Kings had not returned to him in Jerusalem, he had commanded that all the 
little children under two years of age should be put to death, believing that 
Our Lord was among them, and hoping by that means to ensure the 
possession of his kingdom. This gospel is full of beautiful thoughts; I will 
content myself with a few, which will furnish us with material for a 
conference as interesting as it will be profitable. 

I will begin with the first consideration made by the great St. John 
Chrysostom, which is on the inconstancy, variety, and instability of the 
accidents of this mortal life. Oh! how useful is this consideration! and the 
absence of this consideration it is which leads us to discouragement and 
inconsistency, to disquiet and changeableness, to inconstancy and instability 
in our resolutions. We would desire not to meet with any difficulties, any 
contradiction, any trouble in our path; we would always have consolations 
without dryness or distaste, advantages without any drawback, health 
without sickness, repose without labour, peace without any trouble. Ah! 
who does not see our folly! for we desire what cannot be. Unmixed good or 
unmixed evil is only to be found in paradise or in hell. In paradise, 
happiness, repose, and consolation exist in all their perfection, with no 


admixture of evil, trouble, or affliction; while in hell, on the contrary, are 
found utter evil, despair, trouble, and disquietude, without any admixture of 
good, of hope, tranquillity, or peace. But in this perishable life, good is 
never to be found without evil following in its train; there is no wealth 
without anxiety, no repose without labour, no consolation without affliction, 
no health without sickness. In short, good and evil are, in all things here 
below, mingled and commingled; this life presents a continued variety of 
diverse accidents. Thus God has willed that the seasons should be 
diversified, and that summer should be followed by autumn, winter by 
spring, to teach us that in this world nothing is lasting, and that temporal 
things are perpetually mutable, inconstant, and subject to change. Our want 
of recognition of this truth is, as I have said, what makes us unstable and 
changeable in our humours, inasmuch as we do not make use of the reason 
which God has given us, which reason renders us unchanging, firm, and 
steadfast, and hence like unto God. 

When God said: Let us make man to our likeness, He thereby bestowed 
on him reason and the use thereof, in order to be able to discuss and 
consider good and evil, to discern the one from the other, and to know 
which things should be chosen and which rejected. It is reason which makes 
us superior to all the animals, and masters over them. When God had 
created our first parents, He gave them an absolute dominion over the fishes 
of the sea and the beasts of the earth, and consequently He gave them the 
knowledge of each species, and the means of dominating them, and 
rendering themselves their lord and master. God has not only bestowed this 
favour upon man, that he should be lord over the animals by means of this 
gift of reason, by which He has made him like to Himself, but He has also 
given him full power over all sorts of accidents and events. It is said that the 
wise man, that is, the man who is guided by reason, will render himself 
absolute master of the stars. What does this mean but that by the use of 
reason he will remain firm and constant amid all the various events and 
accidents of this mortal life. Let the weather be fine or let it rain, let the air 
be calm or let the wind blow, the wise man pays no attention to it, knowing 
well that nothing in this life is lasting, and that this is not a place of rest. In 
affliction he does not despond but waits for consolation; in sickness he does 
not torment himself but waits for health, or if he sees that his hurt is such 
that death must follow, he thanks God, hoping for the repose of that life 


immortal, to which this life is but a prelude. If poverty overtakes him he 
does not distress himself, for he knows very well that riches do not exist in 
this life without poverty; if he is despised he knows well that honour here 
below has no permanence, but is generally followed by dishonour or 
contempt. In short, in all kinds of events, in prosperity or adversity, he 
remains firm, steadfast, and constant in his resolution to aspire and to strain 
after the enjoyment of eternal blessings. 

But we must not only consider this variety, changeableness, and 
instability in the transitory and material things of this mortal life; we must 
also consider them in their relation to the events of our spiritual life, in 
which firmness and constancy are as much more necessary as the spiritual 
life is raised above the mortal and bodily life. It is a very great error to be 
unwilling to suffer or to feel variations and changes in our humours, not 
governing ourselves by reason and refusing to allow ourselves to be 
governed by it. It is often said: “Look at this child, he is very young, but 
still he has already the use of reason; “conversely, there are many who have 
the use of reason and yet, like children, do not guide themselves by the 
dictates of reason. God has given reason to man to guide him, but yet there 
are very few who allow it to rule in them; on the contrary, they let 
themselves be governed by their passions, which ought to be subject and 
obedient to reason, according to the order which God requires of us. 

To make myself understood I will speak more familiarly. Most people in 
the world allow themselves to be governed by their passions and not by 
reason; therefore they are, generally speaking, inconsistent, variable, and 
changeable in their humours. If they have a fancy to go to bed early or very 
late, they do just whichever they please; if they want to get up early to go to 
the country, they do so; if they prefer to sleep, they do that. If they want to 
dine or sup early or very late, they arrange so: and not only are they 
inconsistent and changeable in these matters, but they are the same in their 
intercourse with others. They wish people to accommodate themselves to 
their humours and will not accommodate themselves to those of others. 
They allow themselves to be carried away by their inclinations and private 
affections and passions, without being on that account considered faulty by 
the world; and provided that they do not interfere much with their 
neighbours’ tastes and ways, they are not looked upon as unreasonable or 
capricious. And why? simply because this is an ordinary defect among 


people of the world. But in Religion we cannot, of course, allow ourselves 
to be carried away by our passions. As regards external things there are the 
Rules to keep us regular in our prayer, our eating, our sleeping, and the 
same with other exercises, which are always at the same hour, when 
obedience or the bell summons us; and then our mutual intercourse is 
always the same, for we cannot separate ourselves from one another. 

In what, then, can we display caprice and fickleness? It is in the changes 
of our tempers, wills, and desires. At present I am joyous, because all things 
are succeeding as I wished; very soon I shall be sad, because a little 
unexpected contradiction will have arisen. But did you not know that this is 
not the place where pleasure pure and unalloyed is to be found, and that this 
life is full of such troubles? To-day, because you have consolations in your 
prayer, you feel encouraged and thoroughly resolved to serve God; but to- 
morrow, when dryness comes upon you, you will have no heart for the 
service of God: “Alas!” you say, “I am so languid and dejected!” But come 
now, tell me: if you governed yourself by reason, would you not see that if 
it was good to serve God yesterday, it is still very good to serve Him to-day, 
and will equally be very good to do so to-morrow? He is always the same 
God, as worthy to be loved in dryness as in consolation. To-day we desire 
one thing and to-morrow another; what I see done by so-and-so at this 
moment pleases me, but presently it will displease me so greatly that I 
might even conceive an aversion for that person. Just now I love some one 
very much, and take great delight in his conversation; to-morrow, I shall 
scarcely be able to endure him. And why? is he not as worthy of being 
loved to-day as he was yesterday? If we attended to the dictates of reason, 
we should see that this person ought to be loved because he is a creature 
who bears the image of the divine Majesty; and thus we should take as 
much pleasure in his conversation now as we did formerly. 

But all this proceeds simply from the fact that we allow ourselves to be 
guided by our inclinations, our passions, or our affections, thus perverting 
the order placed in us by God, that all should be subject to reason. For if 
reason does not dominate all our powers, our faculties, our passions, 
inclinations, affections, and indeed all that makes up our being, what will be 
the result, if not a continual state of vicissitude, inconstancy, variety, 
changeableness, and inconsistency which will make us sometimes fervent 
and full of courage, but as often slothful, careless and idle; at one moment 


joyous, at the next melancholy? We shall be calm for an hour, and then 
uneasy for two days: in short, our life will pass away in idleness and waste 
of time. 

By this first remark, then, we are urged and invited to consider the 
inconstancy and uncertainty of success both in temporal and spiritual 
things, in order that in the event of sudden occurrences, which from being 
quite new and unforeseen might give a shock to our minds, we may not lose 
courage, nor suffer ourselves to be carried away by unevenness of temper 
amid the unevennesses of life; but that, submitting to the guidance of the 
reason which God has implanted in us, and to His Providence, we may 
remain firm, constant, and unchangeable in our resolution to serve God with 
constancy, bravely, boldly, fervently, without any interruption whatever. 

If I were speaking to people who did not understand me, I should try to 
inculcate upon them, as well as ever I could, what I have just been saying; 
but you know very well that I have always tried to bring before you this 
most holy evenness of mind, as being the special and most necessary virtue 
of Religion. All the ancient fathers of Religious Orders have done their 
utmost to make this evenness and steadfastness of mind and temper reign in 
their monasteries. For this end they established Statutes, Constitutions, and 
Rules, in order that the Religious might make use of them as a bridge, by 
which to pass from the constant uniformity of the exercises marked out in 
them and which they have embraced, to this most lovable and desirable 
evenness of spirit, amid all the changes and contrarieties which are to be 
met with on the path of our mortal as well as of our spiritual life. 

The great St. Chrysostom says: O man, you who are so much disquieted 
because all things do not succeed according to your wishes, are you not 
ashamed to see that what you want was not to be found in the family of Our 
Lord? Consider, I pray you, the vicissitudes and changes, and alternations 
of joy and sorrow, which are to be met with there. Our Lady received the 
tidings that she should conceive of the Holy Ghost a Son, Who should be 
Our Lord and Saviour. What joy, what jubilation for her in that sacred hour 
of the Incarnation of the Eternal Word! Shortly afterwards St. Joseph, 
seeing that she was with child and knowing that it was not by him, Alas! 
into what affliction, into what distress was he not plunged! And Our Lady, 
what an extremity of grief and pain did she not feel in her soul, seeing her 
dear husband on the point of quitting her, her modesty not permitting her to 


reveal to St. Joseph the honour and the grace with which God had favoured 
her! Then a little later, this storm having passed over, because the angel had 
discovered to St. Joseph ‘the secret of this mystery, what consolation did 
they not receive! 

When Our Lady brought forth her Son, the Angels announced His birth, 
the Shepherds and the Magi came to adore Him. I leave you to imagine 
what rejoicing and consolation of spirit was theirs, amid all this! But wait, 
for that is not all. A little later, the Angel of the Lord said to St. Joseph in a 
dream: Take the Child and His Mother and flee into Egypt, because Herod 
wishes to put the Child to death. Oh, how great a subject of grief must not 
this have been to Our Lady and St. Joseph! How exactly the Angel treats St. 
Joseph as a true Religious! Take the Child, he says, and His Mother, and 
flee into Egypt, and be there until I tell thee. What is all this? Might not St. 
Joseph have said: “You tell me to go; will it not be time enough to go to- 
morrow morning? Whither would you have me go by night? My 
preparations are not made; how would you have me carry the Child? Will 
my arms be strong enough to carry Him all through so long a journey? Or 
perhaps you mean the Mother to carry Him in her turn? Alas! do you not 
see that she is but a young girl, weak and tender? I have neither horse nor 
money for this journey. And do you not know that the Egyptians are 
enemies to the Israelites? Who will receive us?” Had we been in St. 
Joseph’s place, should we not have urged a thousand such pleas to excuse 
ourselves from obeying the command? Whereas he without a word set out 
directly on his journey, and did all that the Angel had told him to do. 

There are many useful remarks to be made on this command. In the first 
place, we are taught that, as regards matters of obedience, there must be no 
putting off, no delay. It is the act of the slothful to delay, as St. Augustine 
said of himself: By-and-by, “yet a little,” and then I will be converted. The 
Holy Ghost will have no putting off, but desires great promptitude in 
obeying His inspirations; our slothfulness, which makes us say: “I will 
begin presently,” is our destruction. Why not now, at this very moment, 
when he is inspiring and urging us? Because we are so tender over 
ourselves that we are afraid of all that seems likely to interfere with our 
repose, which is really nothing but our slothfulness and indolence. We do 
not wish to be roused by any external objects which would draw us out of 
ourselves, and we imitate the sluggard, who, when his friends tried to 


induce him to come out of his house, thus complained: “How can I? There 
is a lion in the way, and hears are round about, who will certainly devour 
me.” 

Oh, how much are we to blame in suffering God to press and knock again 
and again at the door of our hearts, before we will open to Him and permit 
Him to enter in and dwell there! Alas! it is much to be feared that we shall 
excite His anger and constrain Him to abandon us. 

Further, we must consider the great peace and serenity of mind of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, shown in their constancy amid all the 
unexpected events which, as we have said, befell them. Now consider 
whether we are justified in being surprised and troubled when we meet with 
similar accidents in the house of God, which is holy Religion, seeing that 
they occurred even in the family of Our Lord, in which abode constancy 
and steadfastness itself in the person of Our Lord. We must repeat over and 
over again to ourselves, so as the better to impress the truth upon our minds, 
that no inequality of events must ever carry away our hearts and minds into 
inequalities of temper; for unevenness of temper proceeds from no other 
source than our passions, inclinations, or unmortified affections. These must 
have no power with us whenever they incite us to do, to omit, or to desire 
anything however small, which is contrary to what the dictates of reason 
urge us to do or leave undone in order to please God. 

I pass on to my second consideration on those words spoken by the Angel 
of the Lord to St. Joseph: Take the Child, and what follows. I dwell on this 
expression: the Angel of the Lord, and I ask you to observe how highly we 
ought to esteem the care, the succour, the assistance and the direction of 
those with whom God encompasses us in order to help us to walk surely in 
the path of perfection. You must notice, in the first place, that when we say 
the Angel of the Lord, it must not be understood in the same sense as when 
we say our Angel, in speaking of ourselves, for that means our Angel 
Guardian, appointed by God to take care of us. Our Lord, who is the King 
and Conductor of the very Angels themselves, has no need, that is, never in 
His mortal life had need of an Angel Guardian. When, therefore, we say the 
Angel of the Lord, we mean the Angel appointed to the care of the 
household and family of Our Lord, and more especially devoted to His 
service and to that of the Blessed Virgin. 


To explain this in a familiar manner: during the last few days, offices and 
aids have been changed. Now what is the meaning of these aids being given 
to you? Why are they so given? St. Gregory says that in this miserable 
world, if we wish to keep firm and steadfast in the work we have 
undertaken of saving or perfecting ourselves, we should behave like people 
who walk on ice. For these, says he, take each other by the hand or under 
the arms, so that, if one of them slips, the other may hold him up, and that 
other, when he in his turn is on the point of falling, may be held up by his 
friend. We in this life are walking as it were on the ice, exposed at each 
moment to the danger of meeting with occasions of slipping and of falling, 
now into vexation, now into murmurings, anon into a certain perversity, 
which makes us dissatisfied with everything that our neighbour does. Then 
follows disgust for our vocation; melancholy suggesting to us that we shall 
never do any good in it, and so on through all those accidents which are to 
be met with in our little spiritual world. For man is an epitome of the world, 
or rather, he is a little world in himself, in which all that is to be found in 
the great world of the universe is found. The passions represent the brute 
beasts and unreasoning creatures. The senses, inclinations, affections, 
powers, faculties of our soul, all have their special significance. I will not, 
however, dwell upon this, as I wish to continue my previous discourse. 

The aids, then, who are given to us, are intended to help us to keep 
steadily on our way, to prevent our falling, or, if we fall, to aid us in getting 
up again. Oh! with what openness, cordiality, sincerity, simplicity, and 
faithful confidence ought we not to hold intercourse with these aids, who 
are given to us by God to help us in our spiritual progress. Certainly we 
should act with them as with regard to our good Angels. We ought to look 
upon them in the same way, since our good Angels are called our Angel 
Guardians because they are commissioned to help us by their inspirations, 
to defend us in perils, to reprove us when we err, to stimulate us in the 
pursuit of virtue; they are charged to carry our prayers before the throne of 
the majesty, goodness, and mercy of Our Lord, and to bring back to us the 
answers to our petitions. The graces, too, which God bestows upon us, He 
gives through the intervention or intercession of our good Angels. Now our 
aids are our visible good angels, just as our holy Angel Guardians are our 
invisible ones. Our aids do visibly what our good Angels do inwardly; for 
they warm us of our faults; they encourage us when we are weak and 


languid; they stimulate us in our endeavours to attain perfection; they 
prevent us from falling by their good counsels, and they help us to rise up 
again, when we have fallen over some precipice of imperfection or fault. If 
we are overwhelmed with weariness and disgust they help us to bear our 
trouble patiently, and they pray God to give us strength so to bear it as not 
to be overcome by temptation. See, then, how much we ought to value their 
assistance and their tender care for us. 

We will now consider why it was that Our Lord, Who is the Etermal 
Wisdom, did not take care of His family, I mean, did not inform St. Joseph 
or His sweetest Mother of all that was going to happen to them. Could He 
not have whispered to His foster-father St. Joseph: “Let us go down into 
Egypt, to stay there for such a time”? since it is quite certain that He had the 
use of reason from the moment of His conception in the womb of the 
Blessed Virgin; but He would not work this miracle of speaking before the 
time had come. Could He not have breathed His inspiration in the heart of 
His most holy Mother, or of His beloved reputed Father, St. Joseph, her 
spouse? Why, then, did He not do this instead of leaving the charge to the 
Angel, who was greatly inferior to Our Lady? There is a mystery in it all. 
Our Lord would not in any way interfere with the office of St. Gabriel, who, 
having been commissioned by the Eternal Father to announce the mystery 
of the Incarnation to the glorious Virgin, was henceforth in a manner the 
steward of the household and family of Our Lord, to watch over them in all 
that might befall them of good or ill, and especially to prevent anything 
from happening which might shorten the mortal life of our little new-born 
Child; and for this reason he warned St. Joseph to carry Him quickly away 
into Egypt, to escape the tyranny of Herod, who intended to destroy Him. 
Our Lord would not govern Himself, but suffered Himself to be carried by 
whoever wished to carry Him, and wherever they wished to carry Him. It 
seemed as if He did not consider Himself wise enough to guide Himself or 
His Family, but allowed the Angel to arrange all things just as he pleased, 
although he had no wisdom or knowledge to compare with that of His 
divine Majesty. 

And now, as regards ourselves, shall we dare to say that we can very well 
govern ourselves, and that we have no need of the help and direction of 
those whom God has given to us for our guidance, not esteeming them, 
indeed, capable enough for us? Tell me, was the Angel in any way superior 


to Our Lord or to Our Lady? had he a better intellect or more judgment? By 
no means. Was he more qualified for the work of guidance? was he 
endowed with any special or peculiar grace? That could not be, seeing that 
Our Lord is both God and man, and that Our Lady, being His Mother, had, 
in consequence, more grace and perfection than all the Angels together; 
nevertheless the Angel commands and is obeyed. But more than this, see 
what rank is observed in the Holy Family! No doubt it was the same as it is 
among sparrow-hawks, where the hen-bird rules and is superior to the male. 
Who could doubt for a moment that Our Lady was much superior to St. 
Joseph, and that she had more discretion and qualities more fit for ruling 
than her spouse? Yet the Angel never addresses himself to her as regards 
anything that has to be done, either as to going or coming, or whatever it 
might be. Does it not seem to you that the Angel commits a great 
indiscretion in addressing himself to St. Joseph rather than to Our Lady, 
who is the head of the house, as possessing the treasure of the Eternal 
Father? Had she not just reason to be offended by this proceeding and by 
this mode of treatment? Doubtless she might have said to her spouse: “Why 
should I go into Egypt, since my Son has not revealed to me that I must go, 
still less has the Angel spoken to me on the subject?” Yet Our Lady makes 
no such remark; she is not in the least offended because the Angel addresses 
himself to St. Joseph; she obeys quite simply, knowing that God has so 
ordained it. She does not ask: “Why?” It is sufficient for her that He wills it 
so, and that it is His pleasure that we should submit without hesitation. “But 
I am more than the Angel,” she might have said, “and more than St. 
Joseph.” No such thought occurs to her. 

Do you not see that God delights to deal thus with men, in order to teach 
them holy and loving submission? St. Peter was an old man, rough and 
uncultured; St. John, on the contrary, was young, gentle, and sweet in 
manners; yet God willed that St. Peter should guide the others and be their 
universal superior, and that St. John should be one of those who were ruled 
by him, and obeyed him. What a lesson for the proud human intellect, 
which will not bow down to adore the secret mysteries of God and His most 
holy will unless it has some sort of knowledge why this or that is so! “I 
have a superior mind,” we say, “I have more experience,” and so on, giving 
specious reasons which are really only calculated to produce disquietude, 
variableness of temper, and murmuring. Why is this order given? to what 


end was that said? why was such a thing done for this person rather than for 
the other? Ah! what a pity it is, to start to inquire so closely into what we 
see done! why take so much pains to destroy our peace of heart? We really 
need no other reason than that God wills it, and that ought to suffice. But 
who will assure me that it is the will of God? We would have God reveal all 
things to us by secret inspirations. Would we wait until He sends Angels to 
announce His will? He did not do this even to Our Lady (at least not on this 
matter), but wished it to be made known to her by the intervention of St. 
Joseph, to whom she was subject as to her superior. Perhaps we should like 
to be told and informed by God Himself, through extasies, raptures, visions, 
and what not! Such are the follies which we weave in our brains, rather than 
submit ourselves to follow the ordinary and most sweet method of holy 
submission to the guidance of those whom God has given us, and to the 
direction of the Rules and of Superiors. 

Let it, then, be enough to know that God wishes us to obey, without 
occupying ourselves with considering the capability of those whom we are 
called upon to obey. In this way we shall bring down our minds to walk 
simply in the happy path of a holy and tranquil humility which will render 
us infinitely pleasing to God. 

We must now pass on to the third consideration, which I have made on 
the command given by the Angel to St. Joseph to take the Child and His 
Mother, and to go into the land of Egypt and remain there until he should 
bid him return. Truly the Angel spoke very briefly, and treated St. Joseph in 
every way like a good Religious: Go, and do not return until I tell thee. By 
this conduct of the Angel to St. Joseph we are taught, in the third place, 
how we should embark on the sea of divine Providence without store of 
biscuit, without oars or sculls, without sails, in a word without preparing 
anything at all, leaving to Our Lord all the care of ourselves and the result 
of our affairs, without doubts or questionings or fears as to what may 
happen. For the angel simply says: Take the Child and His Mother and fly 
into Egypt; without telling St. Joseph either by what route to journey, or 
what preparations they must make for the way, or into what part of Egypt 
they should go, or how they should be fed when they arrived there, or who 
should receive them. Would not poor St. Joseph have had some reason to 
reply: “You tell me to depart, must it be at once?” “Instantly.” This shows 
us the promptitude which the Holy Ghost requires of us when He says: 


“Arise, come forth out of thyself and such an imperfection.” How great an 
enemy is the Holy Ghost to all procrastination and delay! 

Consider, I entreat you, the great patron and model of all perfect 
Religious, holy Abraham. See how God deals with him: Abraham, go forth 
out of thy country and from thy kindred; and go to the mountain which I 
shall show thee. “Thou sayest, O Lord, that I must go forth from the city; 
but tell me, then, in what direction I must go, to the east or to the west?” 
The Patriarch makes no such reply, but instantly sets forth, and goes 
whither the Spirit of God leads him, till he reaches a mountain which was 
afterwards called the Vision of God, because there he received great and 
marvellous graces, to prove how pleasing promptness in obedience is to 
Him. Might not St. Joseph have said to the Angel: “Thou hast told me to 
take the Child and His Mother; tell me then, please, how I am to feed them 
on the journey; for Thou knowest well, my Lord, that we have no money.” 
Nothing of all this did he say, but was absolutely confident that God would 
provide for everything, as indeed He did, though sparsely, giving them the 
means of subsisting in a simple way, either by St. Joseph’s trade, or the 
alms bestowed upon them. Certainly all those old Religious were admirable 
in their confidence that God would always provide what they might need 
for their support, leaving the whole care of themselves to divine 
Providence. 

I consider, however, that it is not only requisite to rest on divine 
Providence in all that concerns temporal matters, but still more in all that 
belongs to our spiritual life and to our perfection. It is certainly only the too 
great care which we take of ourselves which makes us lose our tranquillity 
of mind and ruffles our unsteady temper; for as soon as any contradiction 
arises, or if we only notice in ourselves some small sign of an unmortified 
spirit, or if we commit the most trifling fault, it seems to us that all is lost. Is 
it so great a wonder that we sometimes find ourselves stumbling on the path 
of our perfection? “But I am so miserable, so full of imperfections!” Do you 
really recognise that? Then thank God for having given you such 
knowledge, and do not lament so much: you are most happy indeed in 
knowing your own absolute misery. After having thanked God for this 
knowledge, cut off at once the useless softness which makes you complain 
of your infirmity. 


We are far too tender over our bodies, but incomparably more so as 
regards our souls, and this tenderness in both cases is very contrary to 
perfection. “Alas! I am not faithful to Our Lord, and therefore I have no 
consolation in prayer.” What a pity, to be sure! “But I am so often dry and 
cold that I think I cannot be in God’s favour, since He is so full of 
consolation.” Truly, that is a wise speech! as if God always gave 
consolation to His friends. Were there ever creatures more worthy of being 
loved, or more actually loved by God, than Our Lady and St. Joseph, and 
had they always consolations? Could a greater affliction be imagined than 
that experienced by St. Joseph when he knew that the glorious Virgin was 
with child, and not by him? His grief and affliction were as much greater, as 
the passion of love is more vehement than the other passions of the soul; 
and, moreover, in love, jealousy is the extremity of its pain, as the Bride in 
the Canticle of Canticles declares: Love is strong as death, for love 
produces the same effects on the soul as death does on the body; 
but jealousy is hard as hell. I leave you, then, to imagine what was the grief 
of St. Joseph and of Our Lady also when she saw how he whom she loved 
so dearly, and by whom she knew herself to be so dearly loved, must regard 
her. Jealousy made St. Joseph full of irresolution. Not knowing what course 
to take, he determined, rather than blame her whom he had always 
honoured and loved so much, to quit her and depart without saying a word. 

“But,” you will say, “I feel so strongly the trouble which this temptation 
or my imperfection causes me.” Very likely, but is it to be compared to that 
of which we have just been speaking? It is impossible. Consider, then, I 
pray you, if we are justified in complaining or lamenting, when St. Joseph 
never complains at all, nor gives the slightest outward sign of disturbance: 
there is no bitterness of speech, no severity of look or behaviour towards 
Our Lady; he simply bears his trouble, and will not take any other step 
except that of leaving her: what, indeed, could he do in this matter! But 
some one may Say: “I have such an antipathy towards this particular person 
that it is all I can do to speak to her; so displeasing is her conduct to me.” 
Never mind, you must disregard your antipathy and not be cross with her, 
as if she could help it. Your conduct must resemble that of Our Lady and St. 
Joseph; you must be calm in the midst of your annoyance, and leave Our 
Lord to remove it when it pleases Him. It was in Our Lady’s power to 
appease that tempest, but she would not do it, leaving the issue of the affair 


wholly to divine Providence. In playing the lute the two strings which are 
the most different from one another, and yet the most necessary to 
harmonise, are the treble and the bass. The high and the low are the most 
opposed, yet unless these two strings are in perfect tune the music of the 
lute cannot be agreeable. In the same way, in our spiritual lute there are two 
things equally opposed, and yet equally necessary to be brought into 
harmony; to be very careful about perfecting ourselves, and yet to have no 
care at all about our perfection, but to leave it entirely to God. By this I 
mean that we must take all the care which God wishes us to take about 
perfecting ourselves, and yet leave the care of arriving at perfection entirely 
to Him. God wishes our care to be a calm and peaceful one, which shall 
make us do whatever is judged to be fitting by those who guide us, and 
always proceed faithfully along the road marked out for us by the Rules and 
Directory given to us; and for the rest, that we should repose in His fatherly 
care, trying as far as is possible to keep our soul at peace, for the place of 
God is in peace and in the peaceful and restful heart. You know that when 
the lake is very calm, and when the winds do not agitate its waters, on a 
very serene night, the sky with all its stars is so perfectly reflected in it, that 
looking down into its depths the beauty of the heavens is as clearly visible 
as if we looked up on high. So when our soul is perfectly calm, unstirred, 
and untroubled by the winds of superfluous cares, unevenness of spirit and 
inconstancy, it is very capable of reflecting in itself the image of Our Lord. 
But when the soul is troubled, tossed and agitated by the tempests of the 
passions, and when we allow ourselves to be governed by them, and not by 
that reason which makes us like to God, then we are wholly incapable of 
reflecting the lovely and beloved image of our crucified Lord, or the variety 
of His incomparable virtues; neither can our soul be fit to serve as His 
nuptial couch. We must therefore leave the care of ourselves to the mercy of 
divine Providence, and yet at the same time do simply and cheerfully all 
that is in our power to amend and perfect ourselves, taking always careful 
heed not to allow our minds to be troubled and disquieted. I remark further 
that the Angel told St. Joseph to remain in Egypt until he should bid him 
return, and that this glorious saint never replied: “At what time, Lord, wilt 
Thou bid me do so?” This was to teach us that when we are desired to take 
up some duty, we must not say “Will it be for a long time?” but must take it 
up quite simply, imitating the perfect obedience of Abraham when God 


commanded him to sacrifice his son. He made no reply, no complaint, no 
delay in fulfilling God’s command: therefore God, being satisfied with 
Abraham’s good will, showed him great favour, directing him to find a ram, 
which he sacrificed on the mountain instead of his son. I will conclude by 
calling your attention to the simplicity practised by St. Joseph when, at the 
command of the Angel, he went down into Egypt, a country in which he 
well knew that he would find as many enemies as there were inhabitants. 
Might he not have said: “Thou commandest me to take the Child away from 
here, but in fleeing from one enemy Thou dost put us into the hands of 
thousands whom we shall meet with in Egypt, seeing that we are Israelites.” 
But no, he makes no reflection of any sort upon the command, and so sets 
forth on his way full of peace and of confidence in God. In like manner, my 
daughters, when any charge is given to us, let us not say: “Alas! I am so 
impulsive; if this charge is given to me I shall commit innumerable acts of 
impatience; I am already so distracted, if I am put in such a post as that I 
shall be still more so. If I were only left in my cell I should be so modest, so 
quiet, so recollected.” Go down quite simply into Egypt, into the midst of 
all the enemies whom you will find there; for God, Who sends you thither, 
will also preserve you, and you will not die in that land; but if, on the 
contrary, you remain in Israel, where there is also an enemy, namely your 
self-will, it will doubtless take your life. To take upon ourselves charges and 
offices would not be well, for fear we should not do our duty in them; but 
when it is a matter of obedience let us never make any excuse, for God is on 
our side, and He will make us advance further in perfection than if we had 
nothing to do. Besides, do you not know what I have already told you many 
times, and what there is no harm in repeating once more, that virtue does 
not require that we should be deprived of the occasion of falling into the 
imperfection which is its opposite? “It is not enough,” says Cassian, “in 
order to be very gentle and patient in ourselves, that we should be shut out 
from intercourse with men, for, being quite alone in my cell, I have on 
occasion fallen into such impatience when I could not strike a light, that I 
have actually thrown away my flint and steel in anger!” 

But it is time to leave off speaking, and so to leave you in Egypt with Our 
Lord, Who, as I believe, and many others hold, began from this time forth 
to make little crosses, when He had time left after helping St. Joseph in his 


work, showing thus early His fervent longing for the work of our 
redemption. 


Conference IV 


ON CORDIALITY 


(I. On Cordiality—II. On the Spirit of Humility.) In which the question is asked how the sisters 
ought to love each other with a cordial love yet without too much familiarity. 


I. ON CORDIALITY 


In order to satisfy your demand, and to make it clearly understood in what 
consists that cordial love which the sisters ought to bear one another, you 
must know that cordiality is nothing else than the essence of true and 
sincere friendship, which can only exist between reasonable beings, who 
foment and nourish their friendships by the dictates of reason, for otherwise 
it cannot be friendship, but only love. Thus the brute beasts have love, but it 
is impossible for them to have friendship, because they are irrational. They 
have love among themselves on account of some natural affinity; they even 
have love for man, as experience shows us every day. Various authors have 
written admirable things on this subject: among others we are told of a 
certain dolphin, which was so passionately attached to a young child whom 
it had seen several times on the sea-shore, that when the child died the 
dolphin itself died of grief. But that must not be called friendship, since it is 
absolutely necessary for friendship that reciprocity should exist between the 
two who love one another, and that this friendship should be contracted 
through the action of reason. Thus the greater number of friendships which 
men form, not having a good object in view, and not being guided by 
reason, do not deserve the name of friendship. 

Moreover, besides this action of reason there must also be a certain 
affinity, either in vocation, or aim, or state, between those who contract 
friendship, as experience teaches us very plainly. Is there any stronger or 
more real friendship than that which exists between brothers? We do not 
call the love which fathers bear to their children, or that which children 
have for their fathers, friendship, because there is not that correspondence 
of which we speak. The two kinds of affection are different: the love of a 
father being a grave love, full of authority, and that of children for their 
fathers a love of respect and submission. Between brothers, on account of 
their similarity of condition, the reciprocity of their love makes a firm, 
strong, solid friendship. This is why the early Christians all called one 


another brethren; and when this first fervour of the primitive Church grew 
cold, the Religious Orders were instituted, and it was enjoined that 
Religious should call one another brothers and sisters, as a mark of the 
sincere and cordial friendship which they entertain, or ought to entertain, 
for each other, and because there is no friendship to be compared to that of 
brothers. All other friendships are either unequal or do not spring naturally, 
like those of married persons, in whose case they are made by contracts 
written and pronounced by notaries, or by verbal promises. Hence those 
friendships which people of the world contract with each other, either for 
some private interest or for some frivolous reason, are very liable to perish 
and be dissolved, but that which exists between brothers is quite different, 
for it is not made up, and hence is much to be praised. This being so, you 
can understand why Religious call one another brothers, showing that theirs 
is a love truly deserving the name of friendship, and that it is not ordinary 
but cordial friendship, that is, one which is rooted deep down in the heart. 
We must then remember that love has its seat in the heart, and that we can 
never love our neighbour too much, nor exceed the limits of reason in this 
affection, provided that it dwells in the heart; but as regards the 
manifestations of this love, we can very easily go wrong by excess, passing 
beyond the rules of reason. The glorious St. Bernard says that “the measure 
of loving God is to love Him without measure,” and that in our love there 
ought to be no limits, but that we should allow its branches to spread out as 
far as they possibly can. That which is said of love to God may also be 
understood to apply to our neighbour, provided, however, that the love of 
God always keeps the upper hand and holds the first rank. Then, in the next 
place, we should love our sisters with all the compass of our heart, and not 
be content with loving them as ourselves, which the Commandments of 
God oblige us to do, but love them more than ourselves, in order to observe 
the rules of evangelical perfection which requires that of us. Our Lord 
Himself says: Love one another as I have loved you. This love as I have 
loved you, ought to be well considered, for it means: more than yourselves. 
And just as Our Lord has always preferred us to Himself, and does so still 
as often as we receive Him in the Blessed Sacrament, making Himself 
therein our food, so in like manner He wishes us to have such a love for one 
another that we shall always prefer our neighbour to ourselves. And just as 
He has done all that He could do for us except condemning Himself to hell 


(which indeed He could not and ought not to do, for He could not sin and it 
is sin alone which leads to damnation), so He wishes, and the rule of 
perfection requires, that we should do all that we can do for one another 
except losing our soul. With that sole exception, our friendship ought to be 
so firm, cordial, and solid that we should never refuse to do or to suffer 
anything for our neighbour and our sisters. 

Now this cordial love ought to be accompanied by two virtues, one of 
which may be called affability, and the other cheerfulness. Affability is a 
virtue which spreads a certain agreeableness over all the business and 
serious Communications which we hold with one another; cheerfulness is 
that which renders us gracious and agreeable in our recreations and less 
serious intercourse with one another. All the virtues have, as you know, two 
contrary vices, which are the extremes of the virtue. The virtue of affability, 
then, lies between two vices: that of too great gravity and seriousness on the 
one hand, and on the other of too many demonstrations of affection, and 
using expressions which incline to flattery. Now the virtue of affability 
holds the golden mean between these two extremes, making use of 
affectionate terms according to the necessity of those with whom it has to 
deal, preserving at the same time a gentle gravity according to the 
requirements of the persons and affairs of which it treats. I say that we must 
show signs of affection at certain times, for it would not be suitable to carry 
into a sick room as much gravity of demeanour as we should display 
elsewhere, not showing more kindness to an invalid than if she were in full 
health. But we must not make such demonstrations too frequently, or be 
ready on every occasion to speak honeyed words, throwing whole handfuls 
of them over the first person we meet. Just as if we put too much sugar on 
our food it would disgust us, becoming insipid by being too sweet, so, in the 
same way, too frequent signs of affection would become repulsive, or at any 
rate we should cease to value them, knowing that they were given almost 
mechanically. The food on which salt is scattered in quantities would be 
disagreeable on account of its tartness, but that into which either salt or 
sugar is put in proper proportions becomes agreeable to the taste; so also 
caresses bestowed with measure and discretion are rendered profitable and 
agreeable to those who receive them. 

The virtue of cheerfulness requires that we should contribute to holy and 
temperate joy and to pleasant conversation, which may serve as a 


consolation and recreation to our neighbour, so as not to weary and annoy 
him with our knit brows and melancholy faces, or by refusing to recreate 
ourselves at the time destined to recreation. We have already treated of this 
virtue in the Conference on Religious Modesty. I will therefore pass on, 
only saying that it is a very difficult thing always to hit the centre of our 
target. It is perfectly true that we ought all to intend to pierce the central 
white of that perfect virtue which we desire so ardently, but still we must 
not lose courage if we do not attain its very essence, provided that we hit 
the target at all, and as close to the centre as we can; for the very saints 
themselves could not perfectly attain all the virtues, none but Our Lord and 
Our Lady could. The saints practised them very differently. What a 
dissimilarity there is between the spirit of St. Augustine and that of St. 
Jerome! it may be remarked in their writings. Nothing can be more gentle 
than St. Augustine; his writings are sweetness itself. St. Jerome, on the 
contrary, was very austere; to be convinced of this, look at him in his 
epistles, he is almost always angry. Yet both were extremely virtuous, only 
one had more gentleness, the other a greater austerity of life, and both 
(although not equally gentle or equally stern) were great saints. Thus we see 
that we must not be disappointed if we are not all equally gentle and sweet, 
provided that we love our neighbour with the love of our heart, and to its 
fullest extent, and as our Lord loved us, that is to say, more than ourselves; 
always preferring him to ourselves in all things relating to holy charity, and 
never refusing him anything which we can contribute for his advantage, 
excepting to lose our own souls, as we have already said. We must, 
however, try to make the outward manifestations of our affection 
conformable, as far as we can, to the dictates of reason; we must rejoice 
with them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 

I have said that we must show that we love our sisters (and this is in 
answer to the second part of the question), without making use of any 
foolish familiarity: the Rule tells us this, but let us see exactly what it 
means. Nothing less than that holiness must appear in our familiarity and in 
all our manifestations of friendship, as St. Paul tells us in one of his 
Epistles: Salute one another with a holy kiss. It was the custom among the 
early Christians to kiss one another when they met. Our Lord also used this 
form of salutation towards His Apostles, as we learn from the betrayal of 
Judas. The holy Religious of olden times, when they met, said: Deo 


gratias, as a proof of their great satisfaction in seeing one another, as if they 
would say: “I thank God, my dear brother, for the consolation which He has 
given me in seeing you.” Thus must you too, my dear daughters, give signs 
of your love for each other and of your satisfaction in meeting, provided 
that these signs of affection be always accompanied by holiness, and that so 
God may not only not be offended, but, on the contrary, may be glorified 
and praised by them. The same St. Paul who teaches us to express our 
affection in a holy manner, wishes us also to do it graciously, and teaches us 
this by his own example: Salute, he says, “such a one who knows that I love 
him with all my heart and such a one who ought to be sure that I love him 
as my brother, and his mother, who knows well she is also mine.” 

You ask me if you may venture to show more affection to one sister 
whom you consider especially virtuous than to another. To this I reply that 
although we are bound to love most those who are the most virtuous with 
the love of complacency, yet we ought not to love them more with the love 
of benevolence, neither ought we to show them more tokens of friendship; 
and this for two reasons. First, because Our Lord did not do so; indeed, He 
seems to have shown more affection for the imperfect than for the perfect, 
since He tells us that He had not come for the just, but for sinners. It is to 
those who have the most need of us that we ought to show our love more 
especially, for in such cases we give a better proof that we love through 
charity than in loving those who give us more conolation, than trouble. In 
doing this we must act as the needs of our neighbour may require. But, 
excepting in such cases, we must try to love all equally, since Our Lord 
does not say: “Love those who are the most virtuous,” but simply: Love one 
another as Ihave loved you, without excluding any one, however imperfect. 

The second reason for which we should not give tokens of friendship 
more to some than to others, or allow ourselves to love them more, is that 
we cannot possibly judge who are the most perfect and most virtuous, for 
external appearances are deceitful, and very often those who seem to be the 
most virtuous (as I have said elsewhere) are not so in the sight of God, who 
alone can absolutely know them as they are. It may be that a sister whom 
you often see stumbling and committing many imperfections is more 
virtuous and more pleasing to God (either because of the great courage 
which she preserves in the midst of these imperfections, never allowing 
herself to be troubled or cast down by seeing herself so liable to fall, or 


because of the humility which she extracts from them, or, again, by the love 
of her abjection) than another who may have a dozen virtues, natural or 
acquired, and who will therefore strive and labour less, and perhaps be less 
humble and courageous than she who is so apt to fail. St. Peter was chosen 
to be the chief of the Apostles, although he was subject to so many 
imperfections that he even committed some after he had received the Holy 
Ghost, because, notwithstanding these defects, he was always full of 
courage, never allowing himself to be dismayed by them. Therefore Our 
Lord made him His Vicar, so that no one may with reason say that he did 
not deserve to be exalted and distinguished above St. John and the other 
Apostles. 

We must then bestow on our sisters the affection which we owe to them, 
as equally as we possibly can, for the above-mentioned reasons. And they 
ought all to know that we love them from our hearts, and therefore there is 
no need to use so many words about it, saying “that we love them dearly,” 
“that we are disposed to love them specially,” and so on. For indeed, if we 
have an inclination to love one more than another, our love for her will not 
be more perfect on that account, yea, perhaps more liable to change at the 
least little thing which she may do in our regard. If, as a fact, we are 
inclined to love one more than another, we ought not to waste our time in 
thinking about it, still less in telling her of it; for we should not love by 
inclination, but love our neighbour either because he is virtuous, or because 
we hope that he will become so, but chiefly because it is the will of God. 

Now, in order to show that we love him we must do him all the good that 
we possibly can, as well for soul as for body, praying for him and serving 
him cordially when the occasion offers. The friendship which ends in fine 
words is not of great worth, neither is it loving as Our Saviour loved us; for 
He was not content with assuring us that He loved us, He went far beyond, 
doing all that He has done as a proof of His love. St. Paul, speaking to his 
beloved children, says: “I am ready to give my life for you, and to spend 
myself for you absolutely and unreservedly to show how dearly and 
tenderly I love you; yea,” he says, “I am prepared to suffer for you or 
through you whatever you like.” By this he teaches us that to labour or even 
to give our life for our neighbour, is not so great a thing as to be ready to let 
ourselves be employed at the pleasure of others, either by them or for them. 
This was what he had learnt from our sweet Saviour on the cross. It is to 


this supreme height of the love of our neighbour that Religious, and we who 
are consecrated to the service of God, are called: for it is not enough to 
assist our neighbour with our temporal goods; it is not even enough, says St. 
Bernard, to make our own selves suffer for this love; we must go further, 
allowing ourselves to be used for him by holy obedience, and by him just as 
he pleases, without ever resisting. For to govern ourselves and to act by our 
own will or our own choice, always gives much satisfaction to our self- 
love; but to allow ourselves to be employed in things which others will and 
we do not—that is, which we do not choose—in this lies the highest point 
of abnegation; for instance, when we would like to preach, and we are sent 
to wait on the sick; or when we wish to pray for our neighbour, and are sent 
to serve him. Always better, and incomparably better, is whatever others 
make us do (I mean, of course, in that which is not contrary to God, and 
does not offend Him) than what we do or choose of ourselves. 

Let us then love one another heartily, and in order to do so let us make 
use of the motive so potent to stimulate us to such holy love, namely, that 
Our Lord upon the cross shed the last drops of His Blood upon the earth, as 
it were to make thereby a sacred mortar with which He would cement, 
conjoin, and attach to one another the faithful, who are the stones of His 
Church, in order that this union might be so strong that there should never 
be any division therein; so much did He fear that from division might 
follow eternal damnation. 

Bearing with the imperfections of our neighbour is one of the chief 
characteristics of this love. Our Lord showed us this upon the cross. His 
heart was full of tenderness and love for us; for us, I say, and even for those 
who caused His death, and who thereby committed the most monstrous sin 
that man could ever commit. Yes, most monstrous in its iniquity was the sin 
of the Jews; yet our sweet Saviour had thoughts of love even for them, 
giving us an example beyond all that we could ever have imagined, since 
He made excuses for those who mocked and crucified Him in their 
barbarous fury, seeking for motives whereby to obtain for them His Father’s 
forgiveness at the very moment of their sin and outrage. Oh, how miserable 
are we poor children of earth! for we can scarcely forget an injury, even 
long after we have received it! But he who shall preventhis neighbour 
with the blessings of sweetness, will be the most perfect imitator of Our 
Lord. 


We must, moreover, remark that cordial love is attached to another virtue, 
which is as it were a consequence of that love, namely a childlike 
confidence. When children have, say a fine feather, or something else which 
they think pretty, they cannot rest until they have found their little 
companions to show them the said feather, and make them share in their 
joy; and just in the same way they want them to share their grief, for if they 
have but a finger-ache they go telling every one they meet about it, to get 
pity and have the poor finger breathed upon. Now I do not say that you 
must be exactly like these children, but I do say that this confidence ought 
to make you willingly communicate to your sisters all your little 
satisfactions and consolations, with no fear lest they should remark your 
imperfection. I do not say that if some extraordinary gift is bestowed upon 
you by God you must tell every one about it—no; but as regards your 
smaller consolations and joys, I wish you not to be so reserved about them, 
and, when the occasion presents itself, to speak of them frankly and simply 
to one another, not in a spirit of boasting and self-satisfaction, but of 
childlike confidence. So too as regards your faults, I should wish you not to 
take so much pains to hide them, for they are none the better for not being 
outwardly visible. The sisters will not think you have none because they are 
concealed, and your imperfections will perhaps be more dangerous than if 
they were detected, and caused you the confusion which they do to those 
who are more ready to let them appear on the surface. You must not, then, 
be astonished or discouraged when you commit some fault or imperfection 
before your sisters, but, on the contrary, you must be very glad to be seen as 
you really are. You may have been guilty of some fault or silliness, it is 
true; but it was before your sisters, who love you dearly, who can very well 
bear with you in your faults, and who will feel more compassion for you 
than indignation against you. Such confidence would greatly strengthen the 
cheerfulness and calmness of our minds, which are liable to be troubled 
when we are found out to be faulty in something, however small it may be, 
as if it were any great wonder that we should be seen to be imperfect! 

In conclusion, remember always that if we should sometimes, through 
inadvertence, fail in gentleness and sweetness of behaviour, we must not 
distress ourselves, or think that we are absolutely devoid of cordiality, for 
this is not so. An act committed now and then, and not frequently, does not 


make a man vicious, especially when he has a hearty purpose and will to 
amend. 


OMITTED FROM THE CONFERENCE ON CORDIALITY 


Do you ask me, my daughter, if you may laugh in the choir or in the 
refectory when others are laughing at some unexpected occurrence? I reply 
that in the choir we must not in any way contribute to the amusement of 
others; it is not the proper place, and such a fault ought to be seriously 
corrected. As regards the refectory, if I were to see every one else laughing I 
should laugh with them, but if I saw a dozen who were not doing so, I 
would not laugh, and not trouble myself in the least if I were called too 
serious. 

When I said that our love for our sisters ought to be so impartial, that we 
should love one as much as another, I meant, as far as we can do so; for it is 
not in our power to have as tender and sweet an affection for those whose 
tempers and dispositions are not in accordance with our own, as for others 
with whom we are in sympathy. But that is nothing; it remains that the love 
of charity must be universal, and the signs and manifestations of our 
friendship must be impartial, if we wish to be true servants of God. 

We do not exactly know how to distinguish between what are idle words 
and what are not; very few idle words are spoken in these houses of 
observance. Do you want to know what would be idle words? Well, if, 
when serious and holy things were being talked about, a sister were to begin 
telling a dream, or some little amusing tale, then her talking, not being in 
order, would be idle. Or again, if in relating a thing which could be told in a 
dozen words, I use twenty, quite unnecessarily and out of mere lightness of 
heart, it is idle speaking, unless indeed this multiplication is due to the 
ignorance of the speaker, who does not know how to explain herself better, 
in which case there is no sin. 

As regards recreation, however, you must not imagine that the little 
insignificant things which are said are idle words, since they have a very 
holy and useful end. The sisters must have proper recreation, and it is 
specially important that it should be made cheerful for the novices. Our 


minds must not be kept always on the stretch; there would be danger of our 
becoming melancholy. I should not like you to give way to scruples when 
you have spent the whole of recreation on some occasion in talking about 
unimportant things; another time you will speak of good ones. 

Cheerful and at the same time holy conversation is that in which no evil 
is spoken, which does not attack our neighbour’s imperfections (for this 
fault must never be committed), in which one does not speak in any 
unbecoming way, in which one does not take pleasure in speaking much 
about the world and its vanities. If two or three words of this sort are 
spoken in passing, and we then check ourselves, there is no need to trouble 
ourselves about the matter at all. Neither is there any harm whatever in 
laughing a little at something that a sister may have said. To utter some 
light, merry word, which may perhaps mortify her a little, provided it does 
not make her sad, and provided also that I said it not to hurt, but simply for 
recreation, is not matter for confession. When we aim at perfection, we 
must aim at the centre, but yet we must not be troubled if we do not always 
hit it. We must go on our way simply and straightforwardly, properly taking 
our recreation for God’s sake, so as to praise Him and serve Him better. If 
we have not the actual intention, the general one will suffice. 


Il. ON THE SPIRIT OF HUMILITY 


What it is to do all things in a spirit of Humility as the Constitutions 
prescribe. 


In order to understand this, you must know that as there is a difference 
between pride itself, the habit of pride, and the spirit of pride. (For if you 
commit one act of pride, that is pride; if you commit such acts continually, 
on every occasion, that is the habit of pride; if you take pleasure in these 
acts, and seek for the occasions of committing them, that is the spirit of 
pride); so in the same way there is a difference between humility, the habit 
of humility, and the spirit of humility. It is humility to perform some act in 
order to humiliate ourselves; the habit of it is the performance of such acts 
frequently, and whenever the occasions present themselves; but the spirit of 
humility is taking pleasure in humiliation, is seeking in all things for 
abjection and contempt. It is, in fact, making it our chief aim to humble and 
abase ourselves in all that we do, say, or desire, and taking a real delight in 
meeting with opportunities of self-humiliation, loving the very thought of it. 
That is what is meant by doing all things in a spirit of humility, or, in other 
words, the seeking humility and abjection in all things. 

It is a good practice of humility not to the actions of others save to find 
out their virtues, for as to their imperfections, as long as we are not in 
charge of them we must never turn either our eyes or our consideration in 
that direction. Whatever we may see our neighbour do, we must always 
interpret his conduct in the best manner possible. In doubtful matters, we 
must persuade ourselves that what we noticed was not wrong, but that it 
was our own imperfection which made us think it was in order to avoid rash 
judgments of the actions of others, which is a most dangerous evil, and one 
which we ought to have in the highest aversion. As regards things which are 
undoubtedly wrong, we must be full of compassion, and humble ourselves 
for our neighbours’ faults as for our own, praying to God for their 


amendment with the same fervour as we should use if we were subject to 
the same faults. 

“But what can we do,” you say, “to acquire such a spirit of humility as 
you have described?” Well, like all the other virtues, it can only be acquired 
by repeated acts. 

Humility makes us annihilate ourselves in all things which are not 
necessary for our advancement in grace, such, for instance, as a gift of 
expression, gracefulness of manners, great talent for business matters, a 
capable mind, eloquence, and so on, for in all these outward matters we 
ought to desire that others should do better than we do. 


Conference V 


ON GENEROSITY 


That you may thoroughly understand the nature of that strength and 
generosity of spirit about which you have questioned me, I must first reply 
to a very frequent inquiry of yours as to the nature of true humility; for in 
resolving this point I shall make myself better understood when I come to 
speak of the second matter, namely that generosity of spirit of which you 
now wish me to treat. 

Humility, then, is nothing else than the recognition of the fact that we are 
absolute nothingness, and it keeps us constant in this estimation of 
ourselves. In order to understand this better, you must know that there are in 
us two kinds of good gifts; some which are both in us and of us, and others 
which are in us but not of us. When I say that we have good gifts which are 
of us, I do not mean that they do not come from God, and that we receive 
them from ourselves; for, in truth, of ourselves we are nothing but misery 
and nothingness; but I mean that they are gifts which God has put into us in 
such a manner that they seem to be actually of us. Such gifts are health, 
riches, learning, and the like. Now, humility prevents us from glorying in or 
esteeming ourselves on account these gifts, which it holds as of no account 
at all; and with reason, seeing that they are most unstable possessions, that 
they do not render us more pleasing to God, and are mutable, and subject to 
the caprices of fortune. Indeed, is there anything less secure than riches, 
which depend on the weather and seasons; than beauty, which may fade in a 
moment, and which some little disfigurement on the face suffices to 
blemish; than learning, seeing that some little brain trouble can make us 
forget and lose all that we once knew? It is then with great reason that 
humility takes no account of all these gifts. But the more it makes us 
humble and abase ourselves, through the knowledge of what we are of 
ourselves and through the small esteem in which it holds all that is in us and 


of us; so much the more, on the other hand, does it make us greatly esteem 
ourselves on account of the good gifts which are in us but not of us: faith, 
hope, the love of God (little though it be, in us), a certain capacity which 
God has given us of being united to Him by grace. I add, as regards 
ourselves, our vocation, which gives us an assurance, as far as may be in 
this life, of the possession of eternal glory and happiness. And this esteem 
in which humility holds all these good gifts, namely faith, hope, and charity, 
is the foundation of generosity of spirit. 

Take notice that the first gifts of which we spoke belong to the exercise of 
humility, and the others to generosity. Humility believes that it can do 
nothing, considering its poverty and weakness as far as depends on 
ourselves; while, on the contrary, generosity makes us say with St. Paul: I 
can do all things in Him Who strengthens me. Humility makes us mistrust 
ourselves, generosity makes us trust in God. You see, then, that these two 
virtues of humility and generosity are so closely joined and united to one 
another, that they never are and never can be separated. There are persons 
who deceive themselves by a false and foolish humility, which prevents 
them from looking at the real good which God has implanted in them. In 
this they are quite wrong, for the gifts which God has bestowed on us ought 
to be recognised, esteemed, and highly honoured, and not placed in the 
same rank, or held in the same low estimation, as those which belong to the 
gifts which are in us and of us. Not only have true Christians always 
recognised that these two kinds of gifts which are in us must be regarded in 
different aspects, the one kind as given for our humiliation, the other to 
glorify the divine Goodness which bestowed them, but the philosophers 
have done the same. Their maxim: “Know thyself,” must be understood as 
referring not only to the knowledge of our vileness and misery, but also to 
that of the excellence and dignity of our souls, which are capable of being 
united to the Divinity. His infinite goodness has implanted in us a certain 
instinct, impelling us always to tend towards and aim at that union in which 
all our happiness consists. The humility which does not produce generosity 
is undoubtedly false, for after it has said: “I can do nothing, I am only 
absolute nothingness,” it suddenly gives place to generosity of spirit, which 
says: “There is nothing and there can be nothing that I am unable to do, so 
long as I put all my confidence in God, who can do all things; “and buoyed 


up by this confidence, it courageously undertakes to do all that is 
commanded. 

But notice that I say, all that is commanded or counselled, however 
difficult it may be, for I can assure you that humility would consider it no 
impossible thing for her to work miracles if commanded to do so. For if the 
humble soul sets herself to the execution of the command in simplicity of 
heart, God will rather work a miracle than fail in giving her the power to 
accomplish what she attempts, because she undertakes it not relying on her 
own strength, but on the gifts which God has bestowed on her. And so she 
reasons thus with herself: “If God calls me to a state of perfection so high 
that in this life there is none higher, what can prevent my attaining to it, 
since I am well assured thatHe Who has begun the work of my 
perfection will finish it?” But take note that all this is done without any 
presumption, for such confidence as I have described does not make us less 
on our guard for fear of failing; on the contrary, it renders us all the more 
watchful over ourselves, more vigilant and careful to do whatever may 
serve for our advancement in perfection. 

Humility does not only consist in mistrust of ourselves, but also in 
confidence in God; and indeed mistrust of ourselves and of our own 
strength produces confidence in God, and of this confidence is born that 
generosity of spirit of which we are speaking. The Blessed Virgin, Our 
Lady, gives us a striking example of this in the words: Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord, be it done unto me according to thy word. For in calling herself 
the handmaid of the Lord, she made the greatest act of humility that could 
be, since in opposition to the praises bestowed on her by the Angel, when 
he tells her that she shall be the Mother of God, that the Child Who shall be 
born of her shall be called the Son of the Most High; a dignity the greatest 
that could ever be imagined—in opposition to all this praise and this 
greatness, I say, she brings forward her own _ lowliness and 
unworthiness: behold the handmaid of the Lord. Yet observe that as soon as 
she has paid this debt to humility, she instantly makes an act of perfect 
generosity: be it done unto me according to thy word. “It is true,” she would 
say, “that I am not in any respect capable of this grace, as of myself; but 
since what is good in me is of God, and since what you tell me is His most 
holy will, I believe that it can and will be done;” and therefore without 
hesitation she says: be it done unto me according to thy word. 


It is likewise for want of this generosity that so very few acts of true 
contrition are made; because, after having humbled and abased ourselves 
before the divine Majesty, when we remember and ponder over our 
grievous infidelities, we do not go on to make this act of confidence, 
reviving our courage by the assurance which we ought to have that the 
divine Goodness will give us grace to be henceforth faithful to Him, and to 
correspond more perfectly to His love. After this act of confidence, we 
ought instantly to make the act of generosity, saying: “Since I am fully 
assured that the grace of God will never fail me, I will also believe that He 
will not permit me to fail in corresponding with that grace.” But you may 
reply: “If I fail grace, it will also fail me.” That is true. “If it is thus, who 
then shall assure me that I, who have so often failed to correspond to grace 
in the past, shall not fail in the future?” I answer that generosity makes the 
soul say boldly and without fear: “No, I will never more be faithless to God; 
“and because she feels in her heart this resolution firmly fixed, she 
fearlessly sets herself to do all that she can to render herself pleasing to 
God, without any exception whatever; and undertaking all, she believes that 
she can do all, not of herself, but in God, in Whom she places all her 
confidence, and for Whom she does all that she is commanded or advised to 
do. 

You ask me, however, if we are never permitted to doubt our capability of 
doing the things which we are commanded to do. I reply that generosity of 
Spirit never permits us to entertain the slightest doubt on the subject. In 
order that you may understand this better, you must distinguish, as I have 
often told you, between our higher nature and our lower. When I say that 
generosity will not allow us to doubt, I am speaking with regard to our 
higher nature, for it is quite possible that our lower may be full of these 
doubts, and may experience great difficulty in accepting the charge or 
employment which is given to us. But the generous soul pays no heed to 
any such considerations, and simply sets herself to work to fulfil this 
charge, without saying a single word or giving the slightest evidence of her 
feeling of incapacity. We, on the contrary, are eager to show that we are 
very humble, and that we have a very poor estimation of ourselves, and so 
on. This is anything but true humility, which never permits us to resist the 
judgment of those whom God has given to us for our guidance. 


In my book of “The Introduction” I have given an example which is to 
the point, and very remarkable; it is that of King Achaz. Being reduced to 
great misery by the fierce war made upon him by two other kings who had 
besieged Jerusalem, God commanded the prophet Isaias to go and console 
him in His name, promising him that he should gain the victory, and 
triumph over his enemies. Moreover, Isaias told him that, as a proof of the 
truth of what he had promised, he was to “ask of God a sign, either in the 
heavens or earth,” t and it would be given him. Then Achaz, distrusting the 
goodness and liberality of God, answered: I will not do it, because I am not 
willing to tempt God.But the miserable man did not say this because of the 
honour that he bore to God; on the contrary, he refused to honour Him, 
seeing that God on that occasion willed to be glorified by miracles, and 
Achaz would not ask for one which He had signified that He desired to 
perform. Achaz offended God by refusing to obey the Prophet sent to him 
by God to intimate His will. 

We must, then, never doubt for a moment our power of doing what we 
are commanded to do, more especially because those who so command us 
know perfectly well what our capabilities are. But you say that perhaps you 
have many interior miseries and great imperfections which your Superiors 
do not know of, and that they found their opinion of you on outward 
appearances, by which you may have led them into error. I reply that you 
are not always to be believed when you say, perhaps under pressure of 
discouragement, that you are miserable and full of imperfections; nor, on 
the other hand, must it be believed that you have none because you say 
nothing about them, since, generally speaking, you are such as your works 
show you to be. Your virtues will be known by the fidelity with which you 
practise them, and so in like manner will your imperfections be known by 
your deeds. Unless you feel that there is malice in your heart, you will not 
mislead the judgment of your Superiors. 

You tell me, however, that many saints have opposed a firm resistance 
when they have had charges offered to them. What, however, they did on 
such occasions was not done only on account of the low estimation in 
which they held themselves, but chiefly because they saw that those who 
wished to place them in these positions were relying on apparent virtues, 
such as fasting, almsgiving, penances, and bodily austerities, and not on real 
internal virtues which they kept hidden and veiled by holy humility. Then, 


again, they were sought out and pursued by people who only knew them by 
reputation. In such a case it would, I think, be allowable to make a little 
resistance; but do you know who might be permitted to do this? Well, for 
instance, a sister of Dijon, to whom a Superior of Annecy might send a 
command to become Superior without ever having seen or known her. But a 
sister of this house to whom the same command might be given, must never 
consider it her duty to bring forward any reason to explain her repugnance 
to this command; she must set to work to fulfil the duties of her office with 
as much calmness and courage as if she felt herself perfectly capable of 
acquitting herself well. But I quite understand this subterfuge; we are afraid 
of not coming out of the affair with credit to ourselves; we hold our own 
reputation so dear that we would not be looked upon as apprentices to the 
work, but rather as masters and mistresses who never make mistakes. 

You can now understand sufficiently what is this spirit of strength and 
generosity which we so much desire to see among you. It banishes by its 
presence all the little follies and softnesses which only serve to hinder us on 
our road, and prevent us from making progress in perfection. These 
softnesses are nourished by the idle reflections which we make about 
ourselves, chiefly when we have stumbled in our path by committing some 
fault. I say stumbled, for here, by the grace of God, we do not fall outright; 
that has not yet occurred amongst us; but we stumble, and then, instead of 
quietly humbling ourselves and rising up again courageously, as I have said, 
we begin to dwell too much upon the thought of our wretchedness, and to 
lament over ourselves. “Alas!” we cry, “how miserable I am! I am fit for 
nothing!” From that we pass on to discouragement, which makes us 
exclaim: “Oh no! you must not hope for anything from me again; I shall 
never do any good, you are wasting time in speaking tome;” and we sink to 
a state where we would almost rather be left to ourselves, as if it were fully 
recognised that nothing could be done with us. Ah! how different is all this 
to the behaviour of the generous soul, who, as we have said, holds in high 
estimation the good gifts with which God has endowed her. Such a soul is 
never dismayed, either by the difficulties of the road which she has to 
traverse, or by the greatness of the work which she is called upon to 
perform, or by the length of time which she must give to it, or finally, by the 
delay in the progress of the work undertaken. The Daughters of the 
Visitation are all called to very great perfection, and their undertaking is the 


loftiest, the most exalted, that can be imagined; since they not only aim at 
uniting themselves with the will of God, as all God’s creatures should, but 
more than this, they aim at uniting themselves with His desires, yea, even 
with His intentions, anticipated as it were, rather than signified. Indeed, if 
one could imagine anything more perfect, or a step higher in perfection, 
than that of conformity with the will, desires, and intentions of God, they 
would certainly undertake to ascend there, since theirs is a vocation which 
obliges them to do so. Therefore the devotion of this house ought indeed to 
be strong and generous, as we have said many times. 

But besides what we have said of this generosity, we must add that the 
soul which possesses it welcomes dryness equally with the sweetness of 
consolation, welcomes interior weariness, sadness, and heaviness of heart, 
equally with the fervour and satisfaction of a mind all filled with peace and 
tranquillity. This is because she remembers that He Who gave her these 
consolations is the very same Who sends her afflictions, moved in both 
instances by the same tender love; and this love she acknowledges to be 
very great, inasmuch as through internal affliction He would draw her on to 
the very highest perfection, which is the abnegation of every sort of 
consolation, resting assured that He Who deprives her of it here below will 
not deprive her of it eternally in heaven. 

You will say to me that in such a state of gloom it is impossible to make 
these considerations, since it seems as if we could speak not even one word 
to Our Lord. Certainly you do right in saying, it seems, for it is not really 
so. The sacred Council of Trent has determined that, and we are bound to 
believe that God and His grace will never so far abandon us, that we cannot 
have recourse to His goodness, and protest that, in spite of all the trouble of 
our soul, we will to be wholly His, and never to offend Him. But observe 
that all this goes on in the higher part of our soul, and because the lower 
part perceives nothing of it, and still remains troubled, we are disturbed, and 
fancy ourselves very miserable. Thereupon we begin to grieve over 
ourselves, as if to be so devoid of consolation were a state of things 
deserving much compassion. Ah! do we remember that Our Lord and 
Master willed to be tried by these interior desolations, and in a manner 
beyond all compare? Listen to His words upon the cross: My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me? He was reduced to extremity, for only the very 
highest point of His spirit was exempt from oppression, yet observe that He 


proceeds to speak with God, to show us that it can never be impossible for 
us to do the same. 

You will ask whether, at times like these, it is better to speak to God of 
our trouble and misery, or of something different? I tell you that in this, as 
in all other temptations, it is best to divert our mind from its trouble and 
distress by speaking to God of something else rather than of our pain. For 
undoubtedly, if we do, the tenderness which we have for ourselves will be 
moved, and we shall only aggravate and stir up our pain afresh, our nature 
being such that we cannot look at our troubles without feeling great 
compassion for them. But you say that, if you pay no heed to your troubles, 
you will not remember them well enough to tell them. And what does that 
matter? Truly we are like children who love to run to tell their mother how 
they have been stung by a bee, so that she may pity them, and breathe upon 
the wound which is already healed. We too wish to go and tell our Mother 
that we have been in great trouble, enhancing our affliction by going into 
every detail, not forgetting the smallest circumstance which may excite a 
little pity for us. Now is not this very great childishness? If we have been 
guilty of any infidelity, it is quite right to tell it; if we have been faithful, we 
should say so too (but briefly, without exaggerating either the one or the 
other); for all must be told to those who have the care of our souls. 

You tell me now that when you have experienced some great emotion of 
anger, or when any other temptation has assailed you, you always feel 
scruples if you do not confess it. I reply that you should mention it in your 
review of conscience, but not in the way of confession, and only that you 
may learn how to behave under such circumstances. I speak of the case 
when you do not clearly see that you gave some sort of consent. For if you 
were to say: “I accuse myself of having felt great stirrings of anger for two 
whole days, but I never consented to them,” you would be telling your 
virtues instead of your faults. “But,” you say, “I am doubtful whether I did 
not commit a fault!” Well, you must steadily consider whether this doubt 
has any foundation. Perhaps, for about a quarter of an hour in the course of 
these two days, you may have been a little careless about diverting your 
thoughts. Well, if this be so, say quite simply that you were a little careless 
for a quarter of an hour in keeping yourself from dwelling on a thought of 
anger. You need not add that it lasted for two days, unless you wish to get 
advice from your Confessor, or because it concerns your review of 


conscience, in which cases it is well to do so. But in ordinary confessions it 
would be better not to speak of it, since you would only do so for self- 
satisfaction; and if silence with regard to it causes you a little mortification, 
you must bear it as you would anything else which you could not help. 
Blessed be God. 


Conference VI 


ON HOPE 


On the Departure of the Sisters of the Visitation who were setting out to found a new House of 
their Institute. 


Among the praises which the saints give to Abraham, St. Paul places above 
all the others that: he believed in hope even against hope. God had 
promised him that his seed should be multiplied as the stars of the heaven 
and the sand on the seashore, and at the same time he received the 
command to slay his son Isaac. Abraham in his distress did not, however, 
lose hope, but hoped, even against hope, that if he obeyed the command and 
slew his son, God would not fail to keep His word. Truly, great was his 
hope, for he saw no possible foundation for it, except the promise which 
God had given hm. Ah! how true and solid a foundation is the word of God, 
for it is infallible! Abraham then went forth to fulfil the will of God, with 
unexampled simplicity, for he made no more hesitation or expostulation 
than he had done when God told him to depart from his country and his 
kindred, and go into the place which He would show him, without 
specifying what place, in order that he might embark with more simple 
confidence on the vessel of His divine Providence. Journeying on then for 
three days and three nights, with his son Isaac bearing the wood for the 
sacrifice, that innocent soul said to his father: Where is the victim for the 
holocaust? to which holy Abraham replied: My son, the Lord will 
provide. O my God, how happy should we be if we could accustom 
ourselves to make this reply to our hearts when they are anxious and 
troubled about anything: “The Lord will provide,” and after saying that, to 
have no more care, anxiety, or disturbance, any more than had Isaac, for he 
was Silent from that moment, believing that the Lord would provide, as his 
father had told him. 


Great indeed is the confidence which God requires us to have in His 
paternal care and in His divine Providence; but why should we not have it, 
seeing that no one has ever been deceived in it? No one ever trusts in God 
without reaping the fruits of his confidence. I say this as regards us, for in 
the case of people of the world, their confidence is very often accompanied 
by presumption, and is therefore of no value in the sight of God. Consider, I 
beseech you, what Our Lord and Master said to His Apostles, in order to 
establish in them this holy and loving confidence: I sent you forth through 
the world, without scrip, money, or any provision, either for your food or 
for your clothing, and did you want anything? They answered: Nothing. Go, 
He then said to them, and take no thought what you shall eat or what you 
shall drink, or wherewithal you shall be clothed,nor even what you shall 
have to say when you are brought before the rulers and magistrates of the 
provinces through which you have to pass; for on each occasion your 
heavenly Father will furnish you with all that is necessary for you. Think 
not of what you shall have to say, for He will speak in you, and will put into 
your mouth the words which you must say. “But I am so ignorant,” one of 
our sisters will say, “I do not know how I ought to behave towards the great, 
I have no education.” That is no matter: go forth trusting in God, for He has 
said: Can a woman forget her child, yet will not I forget you, for I carry you, 
graven on My heart and in My hands. Think you that He who takes care to 
provide food for the birds of the air and the beasts of the earth, 
which neither sow nor reap, will ever forget to provide all that is necessary 
for the man who trusts wholly in His Providence, seeing that man is capable 
of being united to God, our sovereign good? 

This, my dearest sisters, it has seemed good to me to say to you on your 
departure; for though indeed you are not capable of receiving the apostolic 
dignity on account of your sex, you are nevertheless capable in some sort of 
the apostolic office, and you can render many services to God by procuring 
to a certain extent the advancement of His glory, like the Apostles. 
Assuredly, my dear daughters, this ought to be to you a cause of great 
consolation, that God should make use of you for a work so excellent as 
that to which you are called, and you ought to consider yourselves greatly 
honoured by His divine Majesty. For what is it that God desires of you? Is it 
not just what He commanded His Apostles, sending them for that purpose 
out through the world? that work which Our Lord Himself came on earth to 


do, namely to give life to men, and not only that, He says, but that they 
might have it more abundantly, that they might have life and a better life; 
which He did by giving them the life of grace. The Apostles were sent by 
Our Lord throughout the world for this purpose, for He said to them: As My 
father hath sent Me, so send I you; go, and give life to men. But do not 
content yourselves with that; make them live, and live a more perfect life by 
means of the doctrine which you shall teach them. They will have life by 
believing My word which you will unfold to them, but they will have 
a more abundant life because of the good example which you will give 
them. And trouble not yourselves as to whether or not your labour will be 
followed by the fruit which you expect from it; for it is not of you that the 
fruit will be demanded. You will only be asked if you have striven faithfully 
to cultivate this dry and barren soil; you will not be asked if you have 
reaped an abundant harvest, but only if you took care to duly sow the seed. 
So you too, my dear daughters, are now commanded to go here and there 
into various places, that souls may have life and that they may live a better 
life: for what else are you going to do but to try to make known the 
perfection of your Institute, and by means of this knowledge to draw many 
souls to embrace all the observances contained and included in it? For, 
without preaching, or giving the Sacraments, or remitting sins, are you not 
still going to give life to men, or to speak more exactly, to give life to the 
female sex? Since probably hundreds of persons, who from your example 
will be induced to enter Religion, would have been lost, had they remained 
in the world, and will now in heaven through all eternity enjoy 
unimaginable happiness. And is it not through your means that life will be 
given to them, and that they will have life more abundantly, that is to say a 
life more perfect and more pleasing to God, a life which will render them 
capable of uniting themselves more closely to the divine Goodness, for they 
will receive from you the instructions necessary for acquiring the true and 
pure love of God, which is that more abundant life which Our Lord came 
upon earth to give to men. I am come, He says, to cast fire on the earth, and 
what do I ask or intend but that it be kindled? And in another place He 
commands that the fire on His Altar shall always burn and never be 
extinguished, to show with what ardour He desires that the fire of His love 
should always be burning on the altar of our hearts. Ah! what grace is that 
which God bestows upon you! He makes you Apostles, not in dignity but in 


office and in merit. You will not preach, it is true, for your sex does not 
permit it, although indeed St. Magdalen and her sister St. Martha did so, but 
you will not cease to exercise the apostolic office by the communicating of 
your manner of life, as I have just said. 

Go then, full of courage to do whatever you are called to do, but go in 
simplicity; if you have any fears, say to your soul: The Lord will provide for 
us; if the consideration of your weakness troubles you, cast yourselves upon 
God and trust in Him. The Apostles were for the most part ignorant 
fishermen; but God rendered them learned, so far as was necessary for the 
charge which He willed to give them. Trust in Him, lean upon His 
Providence, and fear nothing. Do not say: “I have no talent for speaking.” 
No matter, go without demur, for God will give you what to say and to do 
when the time comes. Even if you have no virtues or perceive none in 
yourselves, do not be distressed on that account, for if you undertake the 
guidance of souls, or any other work, whatever it may be, for the glory of 
God and to satisfy obedience, He will take care of you, and has pledged 
Himself to provide all that will be necessary for you as well as for those 
whom He has committed to your charge. 

It is true that what you are undertaking is a matter of great consequence 
and of immense importance, but still you would be very wrong not to hope 
for good success in it, seeing that you do not undertake it by your own 
choice, but by obedience. Doubtless, we have great cause for fear when we 
have sought charges or offices, whether in Religion or elsewhere, and they 
have been given to us in consequence of our own seeking; but when that is 
not so, let us bow our neck meekly beneath the yoke of holy obedience, and 
accept the burden with a good heart; let us humble ourselves indeed, for 
that must always be done, but let us never forget to build up generosity on 
acts of humility, which without that generosity would be worth nothing. 

I have a very strong desire to engrave upon your minds a maxim which is 
of incomparable utility: To ask for nothing, and to refuse nothing. No, my 
dear daughters, ask for nothing and refuse nothing. Receive what is given to 
you and do not ask for what is not offered to you, what is not going to be 
given; in this practice you will find peace to your souls. Yes, my dear 
sisters, keep your hearts in this state of holy indifference, ready to receive 
all that shall be given you, and desiring nothing that shall not be given you. 
I would say, in one word, desire nothing, but leave yourselves and all your 


affairs, wholly and absolutely in the care of divine Providence. Suffer 
yourselves to be dealt with by that Providence exactly as children let their 
nurses deal with them; let it carry you, as it were, on the right arm or on the 
left as it pleases, for so does the child; leave it free to lay you down or take 
you up; for it is a good mother, and knows what you need better than you 
do yourself. I mean that if divine Providence permits afflictions or 
mortifications to come upon you, you must not refuse them, but accept 
them courageously, lovingly, and calmly; if Providence does not send you 
any, or does not permit them to come to you, then do not desire them or ask 
for them. In the same way, if consolations are given to you, receive them in 
a spirit of gratitude, recognising that they come from the divine Goodness; 
but if you have none, do not desire them, but try to keep your heart prepared 
to accept each event as sent by divine Providence, and, as far as possible, 
with an equal mind. If in Religion things are given to you, as matters of 
obedience, which seem to you dangerous, as for instance the office of 
Superior, do not refuse; if it is not given to you do not desire it, and so with 
all things. I am, of course, speaking of things of earth, for as regards virtues 
we may and should desire them and ask them of God; the love of God 
comprehends them all. You would not believe, unless you knew by 
experience, how much profit this practice will bring to your souls; for 
instead of wasting time in wishing for first one means of perfecting 
yourselves and then another, you will apply yourselves more simply and 
faithfully to those which come across your path. 

Thinking over the subject of your departure, and the unavoidable grief 
which you will all feel in parting from one another, it occurs to me that I 
ought to say something which may soften this grief. I do not, however, 
mean that it is not allowable to shed a few tears—indeed that must be: you 
could not do otherwise, having lived so happily and lovingly together for a 
long time in the practice of the same duties. This has united your hearts so 
closely that they cannot bear division or separation. Indeed, my dear 
daughters, you will not be separated or divided, for all will go away and all 
will stay: those who go away stay, those who stay go away, not indeed in 
their own person but in the person of those who go away; and in the same 
way those who go away will remain in the person of those who stay. One of 
the principal fruits of Religion is this holy union which is formed by 
charity, a union of such a nature that there is only one heart though made up 


of many, and only one body though composed of many members. In 
Religion all are so made one, that all the Religious of an Order seem to be 
one single Religious. The lay-sisters sing the divine Office in the person of 
those who are dedicated to that work, just as the latter, on their part, 
discharge all domestic offices in the person of those who are actually 
employed about them. Why is this? The reason is very evident—viz. that if 
those who are in the choir to sing the Office were not there, the others 
would be there in their place; if there were no lay-sisters to prepare the 
dinner, the choir sisters would be employed to do it; if such a particular 
sister were not Superior, there would be another. In the same way, those 
who go away remain, and those who remain go away, for if those who are 
chosen to go could not do so, those who remain would go in their place. 

But what ought to make us either go or stay with equal cheerfulness, my 
dear daughters, is the almost infallible certainty which we ought to feel that 
this separation takes place only as regards the body, for as regards the soul 
you will always remain united. This bodily separation is, after all, but a 
small matter; and, besides, it must take place one day, whether we will or 
not; but the separation of hearts and disunion of spirits—that, and only that, 
is to be dreaded. As to us, we shall not only remain always united together, 
but, far more than that, our union will go on becoming more and more 
perfect from day to day. This sweet and loving bond of holy charity will be 
continually drawn tighter and closer, as we advance farther and farther on 
the way of our own perfection; for as we become more and more capable of 
union with God, we shall unite ourselves closer and closer with one another. 
Thus at each Communion which we make, our union will be rendered more 
perfect, for, uniting ourselves with Our Lord, we shall remain always more 
closely united together, and therefore it is that the holy reception of this 
celestial Bread and of this most adorable Sacrament is called Communion 
—that is to say, common union. O my God, what a union is that which 
exists between all the Religious of one and the same Order!—a union so 
close that all spiritual as well as exterior goods are thrown into one heap, as 
it were, and then shared in common! The Religious has nothing of his own, 
on account of his sacred vow of voluntary poverty; and by the profession 
which Religious make of holy charity, all their virtues are in common, and 
all are sharers in the good works of one another and enjoy the fruit of these 
works, provided that they abide in charity and in the observance of the 


Rules of the Order into which God has called them. Thus, those who are 
busy about some domestic office, or any other duty, practise contemplation 
in the person of those who are praying in the choir; those who rest, 
participate in the labours of those who are working by command of the 
Superior. 

Understand, then, my dear daughters, how it is that those who go away 
remain, and those who remain go away, and how you ought all of you 
equally to embrace obedience lovingly and courageously, on this occasion 
as on every other, since those who remain will share in the labour and in the 
fruit of the journey of those who go, and these in their turn will have their 
part in the tranquillity and repose of those who stay behind. Doubtless, my 
dear daughters, all of you need many virtues, and much diligence in 
practising them, whether you go or stay. Those who go need much courage 
and confidence in God, in order to undertake humbly and lovingly what He 
desires of them, in spite of all the little regrets which may agitate them in 
quitting the house in which God first lodged them; the sisters whom they 
have loved so dearly, and whose companionship has brought them so many 
consolations; the tranquillity of their retreat, which is so sweet to them; 
their relations and acquaintances; and, in a word, all the many things to 
which nature clings as long as we are in this life. Then, on the other hand, 
those who remain have the same need of courage, both to persevere in holy 
submission, humility, and tranquillity, and to prepare to go forth when the 
command shall come; for, as you see, my dear sisters, your Order is 
extending in every direction and into many various places. So too should 
you endeavour to increase and multiply your acts of virtue, and so too ought 
your courage to grow stronger and stronger, to render you capable of being 
employed according to the will of God. 

It certainly seems to me, when I look at and think over the beginning of 
your Institute, that it is a very good reproduction of the history of Abraham. 
God had promised him that his seed should be multiplied as the stars of the 
firmament and as the sand that is on the seashore; nevertheless He 
commanded him to sacrifice his son, through whom this promise must be 
fulfilled; Abraham hoped, and persevered in his hope even against 
hope, and his hope was not vain, but fruitful. In the same way, when the 
three first sisters associated themselves together and embraced this manner 
of life, God had decreed from all eternity to bless their generation and to 


multiply it exceedingly. Yet, who could have believed this, seeing that in 
shutting them up in their little house we only thought of enabling them to 
die to the world? They were sacrificed, yea, they sacrificed themselves of 
their own free will; and God was so well pleased with their sacrifice that He 
not only gave them a new life for themselves, but a life so abundant that 
they can through His grace communicate it to many souls, as we see at this 
present time. 

Certainly it appears to me that these three first sisters are exceedingly 
well represented by the three grains of wheat which were found among the 
straw which was round the weapons of Triptolemus in his chariot of war. 
This straw being carried into a country where there was no wheat at all, 
these three grains were taken and sown in the ground, and they produced 
others in such quantities that in a few years all the fields in that country 
were fertilised. The providence of our good God cast with His blessed hand 
these three sisters into the soil of the Visitation, and after having remained 
for a time hidden from the eyes of the world, they produced the fruit which 
is now seen, and so in a short time all these countries will become 
participators in the blessings of your Institute. Oh, how happy are the souls 
which dedicate themselves truly and absolutely to the service of God, for 
He never leaves them barren or unfruitful! In place of a nothing which they 
abandon for God, He gives them a recompense beyond compare, as well in 
this life as in the next. How great a favour is it to be employed in the 
service of souls whom God loves so dearly, and to save whom Our Lord 
suffered so much! Assuredly it is an unparalleled honour, and one, my dear 
daughters, which you ought to value most highly. To do this work faithfully 
you must complain of no trouble or care or labour, for you will be richly 
repaid for all; although you must not use this motive for your 
encouragement, but that of rendering yourselves more pleasing to God, and 
of advancing His glory more and more. 

Go, then, and remain courageously for this purpose, not wasting your 
time in trying to see whether you have the talents fitting for the duties in 
which you will be employed. It is better that we should not see these in 
ourselves, for that keeps us humble, and induces us to mistrust our strength 
and ourselves, and to cast all our confidence more absolutely upon God. As 
long as we have no need to practise some one particular virtue, it is better 
that we should not possess it. When we really require it, provided that we 


are faithful in those which have to be practised at the time, we may rest 
assured that God will give us each thing in its own proper time. Do not let 
us waste time in desiring anything or seeking anything; let us leave 
ourselves entirely in the hands of divine Providence, to do with us what 
pleases Him; for what use is there in desiring one thing rather than another? 
Ought not all to be equally indifferent to us? Provided that we please God 
and love His divine will, it should be enough. As for me, I wonder how we 
can have more inclination to be employed in one thing than in another, 
especially seeing that we are in Religion, in which one office or one work is 
as pleasing to God as another, since it is obedience which gives value to all 
the exercises of Religion. If a choice were given to us, then the meanest 
would be the most desirable, and to be embraced the most lovingly; but 
when no choice is given us, then let us embrace either the one or the other 
with equal courage. When the charge which is given us is honourable in the 
eyes of men, let us keep ourselves humble before God; when it is abject in 
men’s opinion, let us consider ourselves the more highly honoured before 
the divine Goodness. 

In a word, my dear daughters, I beg you to remember affectionately and 
faithfully all that I have told you, whether as regards the interior or the 
exterior: desire nothing but what God desires for you; embrace lovingly the 
events and the different effects of His divine will, without wasting your 
time upon anything else. 

After this, what more should I say to you, my dear sisters, since it seems 
that all our happiness is comprised in this delightful practice? I will 
conclude by presenting you the conduct of the Israelites as an example. 
Having remained for a long time without having a king, they suddenly 
desired to have one. What a thing the human mind is! As if God would have 
left them without guidance, or as if He would not have had care to rule, 
govern, and defend them! They applied to the Prophet Samuel, who 
promised them that he would entreat God in their name to give them a king. 
This he did, and God, incensed by their demand, replied that He would 
indeed give them one, but that the king whom they had desired would 
assume such authority and dominion over them that he would seize upon 
their children, making their sons sergeants, private soldiers, orcaptains; and 
their daughters, some cooks, others bakers, and others perfumers. Our Lord 
does the same, my dear daughters, with the souls who dedicate themselves 


to His service, for, as you see in the Religious Orders, there are various 
charges and different offices. But what do I mean when I say this? Simply 
that in my opinion the divine Majesty has made choice of you to go forth 
as perfumers, seeing that He has commissioned you to go and scatter far 
and wide the sweet odours of the virtues of your Institute. And as young 
maidens love sweet odours (for the Bride in the Canticle of Canticles says 
that the name of her Beloved is as oil or balm shedding on all sides the 
Sweetest perfumes, and therefore, she adds, the young maidens have 
followed Him, attracted by His divine perfumes), so do you, my dear 
sisters, as perfume-bearers of the divine Goodness, go forth, shedding all 
around the incomparable sweetness of sincere humility, gentleness, and 
charity, so that many young maidens may be attracted thereby, and may 
embrace your manner of life, and that they may even in this world enjoy, 
like you, a holy, loving peace and tranquillity of soul, and in the world to 
come, eternal happiness. 

Your Congregation is like a bee-hive which has already sent forth various 
swarms; but with this difference, that when bees go forth to settle in another 
hive and begin a new household, each swarm chooses a particular king, 
under whom they live and dwell apart. You, my dear souls, though you may 
go into a new hive—that is, begin a new house of your Order—have always 
only one and the same King, our crucified Lord, under Whose authority you 
will live secure and safe wherever you may be. Do not fear that anything 
will be wanting to you, for as long as you do not choose any other King, He 
will ever be with you; only take great care to increase in love and fidelity 
towards His divine Goodness, keeping as close to Him as possible, and then 
all will be well with you. Learn from Him all that you will have to do; do 
nothing without His advice; for He is the faithful Friend who will guide you 
and govern you and take care of you, as, with all my heart, I beseech Him to 
do. Blessed be God! 


Conference VII 


THREE SPIRITUAL LAWS 


In which the manners of Doves are applied to the Religions Soul, in the form of laws. 


You have asked me for some new laws for the beginning of this new year, 
and thinking over what I should give you which would be both useful and 
agreeable, I turned my attention to the Gospel of to-day, which makes 
mention of the Baptism of Our Lord and of the glorious appearing of the 
Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, on which appearing I paused and dwelt. 
Remembering that the Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and of the Son, I 
thought that I ought to give you laws which should be wholly laws of love, 
and these I have taken from the doves, remembering that the Holy Ghost 
deigned to take the form of a dove, and, moreover, that all souls which are 
dedicated to the service of the divine Majesty are bound to be like pure and 
loving doves. Thus we see that the Bride, in the Canticle of Canticles, is 
oftentimes called by this name, and certainly with good reason, for there is 
great resemblance between the qualities of the dove and those of the loving 
Spouse of Our Lord. 

The laws of doves are all extremely delightful, and form a most pleasing 
subject for meditation. What more admirable law can there be than that of 
purity, for there is nothing more spotlessly clean than a dove! However 
dirty the dovecots and places where they make their nests may be, you 
never see a dove with sullied plumage; it is always unruffled and beautiful 
when the sun shines upon it. Consider, too, how pleasing is the law of their 
simplicity, since Our Lord Himself praises it, saying to His Apostles: Be ye 
therefore simple as doves and wise as serpents. And, in the third place, how 
delightful is the law of their gentleness, for they are without gall or 
bitterness! And hundreds of other laws have they which are extremely 


lovable, and which are useful to be observed by souls who are dedicated in 
Religion to the more especial service of the divine Goodness. 

I have, however, been considering that if I were to give you laws which 
you already have, you would not think much of them. I have therefore 
selected three only, which, if well observed, are of the greatest possible 
utility, and which cause a wonderful sweetness in souls who ponder over 
them, since they are all full of love, and most delicately adjusted for the 
perfection of the spiritual life. They are three secrets which are so much the 
more excellent towards gaining perfection, as they are less well known to 
the majority of those who profess to aspire to it. 

And what, then, are these laws? The first which I intend to give you is 
that doves do all for their mate and nothing for themselves: they seem to 
say nothing but this: “My dearest mate is wholly mine, and I am wholly 
his. He is always turned towards me to think of me, and I on my part expect 
this and rely upon it. Let him, then, go questing where he pleases, this 
beloved mate, and I will never doubt his love, but trust absolutely in his 
care for me.” You may perhaps have seen, but without paying much 
attention, that the dove, while hatching her eggs, never leaves them until the 
young birds have burst the shells, and even then continues to sit on them 
and cherish them as long as they need it. All that time she never goes out in 
search of food, but leaves all the care of that to her dear mate. He, on his 
part, is so faithful that he not only goes in quest of grain for her, but he even 
brings her water in his beak to quench her thirst; he takes the most 
extraordinary care of her, so that she may want nothing which she ought to 
have; and, indeed, so great is this care that no dove has ever been found 
dead for want of nourishment during that time. She then does everything for 
her mate, and cherishes her young in order to give him the pleasure of 
offspring, while he carefully nourishes his beloved partner who relies so 
entirely upon him; she thinks only of pleasing him, he only of feeding her. 

Oh, what a delightful and profitable law this is, to do nothing except for 
God, and to leave to Him the whole care of ourselves! I do not say only as 
regards temporal things, for when you and I are by ourselves that goes 
without saying, but I refer to spiritual things, and the advancement of our 
souls in perfection. You see that the dove thinks only of her beloved mate, 
and of pleasing him by never stirring from her eggs, and yet nothing is 
wanting to her, because he, as a reward for her confidence, takes all 


possible care of her. Ah! how happy should we be if we did all for our 
sweet Dove, who is the Holy Ghost! He would then take absolute care of 
us, and according to the measure of our peaceful reliance on His 
providence, would be His watchfulness over all our necessities. And we 
must not fear that God may fail us, for His love is infinite for the soul which 
rests on Him. How happy is the dove to have such confidence in her dear 
mate! It makes her life full of peace and of a marvellous tranquillity. But a 
thousand times happier is the soul who, leaving all care of herself and of all 
that she needs to her dear and beloved Dove-partner, thinks only of hatching 
and cherishing her little ones, that she may please Him and give Him 
offspring. Doing thus, she enjoys even here below peace and tranquillity 
beyond compare, for her repose is only second to that which she will enjoy 
in heaven for all eternity in the tender embraces of her celestial 
Bridegroom. 

But what are these eggs from which we are to bring our little doves? 
They are our desires which, being well dwelt upon and cherished, will 
produce little doves—that is, the effects of our desires. Among all our 
desires, however, there is one which is pre-eminent, and which deserves 
especial cherishing and care in order to please the divine Dove, the Holy 
Ghost, Who always wishes to be called the sacred Spouse of our souls, so 
great is His goodness and love towards us. This special desire is the one 
which we brought with us into Religion—namely, that of embracing the 
religious virtues. This is one of the branches of the love of God, and one of 
the topmost branches of that divine tree. It is, however, a desire which must 
be limited as to its realisation by those means marked out for us in our 
Rules and Constitutions, by which we may attain that perfection to which 
we aspired and to which we obliged ourselves. But we must be prepared to 
brood over and cherish this desire all our life long, until it becomes a fair 
and perfect dove like to its Father, Who is absolute perfection. Meantime let 
us give our whole attention to the work of incubation—that is, of using all 
the means prescribed for our perfection—leaving all care of ourselves to 
our one and well-beloved Dove-mate, Who will not allow us to want 
anything which is necessary to make us pleasing to Him. 

It is certainly a great pity to see souls—and there are only too many such 
—who, while aiming at perfection, imagine that it consists in a great 
multitude of desires, and are always eagerly seeking for means to attain to 


it, now here, now there. They are never contented or tranquil, for as soon as 
they have formed one desire they try to conceive another. They are like 
hens, which have no sooner laid one egg than they begin to busy themselves 
about laying another, not attempting to sit on the first, so that no chicken is 
hatched by them. The dove never does like this, for she broods over and 
fosters her young until they are able to fly and to seek for food for 
themselves. If the hen has hatched out a brood she is quite excited, and 
clucks loudly and incessantly; but the dove remains still and tranquil; she 
neither clucks nor shows any excitement. So, too, there are souls who never 
cease clucking and bustling over their little ones—that is, over their desires 
of perfection; they can never find people enough to talk to about them, and 
to ask for suitable and novel measures towards its attainment. In short, they 
waste so much time in talking about the perfection which they aim at, that 
they forget to practise the principal means, which is to remain calm, casting 
all their confidence upon Kim who alone can give the increase to what is 
sown and planted. All our well-being depends on the grace of God, in 
which we ought to place all our confidence; and yet it would seem, by the 
eagerness which these souls display to do a great deal, that they trust in 
their own labours, and in the multiplicity of the exercises which they 
undertake, and of which they never appear able to undertake enough. That 
would be all very good if it were accompanied by calmness and a loving 
care to do well whatever they do, and to depend at the same time entirely on 
the grace of God, and not on their own performances; I mean, to expect no 
fruit of their labours without the grace of God. 

It seems as if these souls, so eager in the quest of their own perfection, 
have forgotten, or do not know, the words of Jeremias: Ah, foolish man, 
why dost thou trust in thy own labour and skill? Dost thou not know that it 
is for thee indeed to cultivate the soil, to plough and sow it, but that it is 
God Who gives the increase, Who grants the bounteous harvest, Who sends 
the fertilising rain on the land which you have sown? Thou indeed mayest 
water, but it will be of no avail unless God blesses thy toil, and gives thee, 
by His pure grace and not by thine exertions, an abundant crop; depend then 
entirely on His divine goodness. It is indeed for us to labour diligently, but 
it is for God to crown our labours with success. Holy Church sings on every 
feast of confessors: God made him honourable in his labours, and 
accomplished his labours, to show that of ourselves we can do nothing 


without the grace of God, in which we must place all our confidence, 
expecting nothing from ourselves. 

Let us not be at all eager in our work, for, in order to do it well, we must 
apply ourselves to it carefully indeed, but calmly and peacefully, without 
trusting in our labour, but in God and His grace. Those anxious searchings 
of heart about advancing in perfection, and those endeavours to see if we 
are advancing, are not at all pleasing to God, and only serve to satisfy our 
self-love, that subtle tormentor which grasps at so much but does almost 
nothing. One single good work done with a tranquil spirit is worth far more 
than several done with eagerness. 

The dove simply occupies herself in doing her work as well as she 
possibly can, leaving all other care to her beloved mate. The soul who is 
truly dove-like—that is, who loves God dearly—applies herself quite 
simply, without any eagerness, to use the means prescribed to her for 
advancing in perfection, without seeking for any others, however perfect 
they may be. “My Beloved,” she says, “thinks for me, and in Him I trust; 
He loves me, and I give myself wholly to Him in proof of my love.” A short 
time ago, some pious nuns asked me: “My lord, what shall we do this year? 
Last year we fasted three days a week, and also took the discipline thrice; 
what shall we do all through this year? We must do something more, both to 
thank God for the blessings of the past year and to help ourselves to 
increase more and more in His love.” “You are quite right,” I replied, “in 
saying that we must always be advancing. Our advancement, however, is 
not brought about, as you think, by the multitude of our pious exercises, but 
by the perfection with which we do them, always trusting more and more in 
our heavenly Dove, and distrusting ourselves more and more. Last year you 
fasted three days in the week, and took the discipline three times; if you 
wish always to double your exercises, this year you will fill up the whole 
week; but then, what will you do the following year? You will have to make 
a week of nine days, or you must fast twice a day.” 

How foolish are those who waste time and thought in desiring to be 
martyred in the Indies, but do not apply themselves to the duties of their 
state of life! And how mistaken are those who wish to eat more than they 
can digest! We have not sufficient spiritual warmth to be able to digest 
thoroughly all that we take in for our perfection, and yet we will not cut off 
our fretting desires to be always doing more and more. To read many 


spiritual books, especially if they are new; to speak eloquently of God and 
of all the most spiritual subjects, in order, we say, to excite ourselves to 
devotion; to hear many sermons, to assist at conferences on every occasion, 
to go very often to Communion, to confession still oftener; to tend the sick; 
to speak fluently of all that passes within us, so as to make it evident to 
others that we are aiming at perfection, and wish to attain it as soon as 
possible; are not all these things calculated to make us perfect, and to bring 
us quickly to the goal of our desires? Yes, provided that we do them in the 
manner prescribed, and always in dependence on the grace of God; that is, 
provided that we do not put our trust in all this, good though it may be, but 
in God alone, Who alone can increase the growth of the fruits of all our 
exercises. 

But, my dear daughters, I entreat you to consider a little the lives of the 
great and holy Religious. Look at St. Anthony, honoured by God and by 
men on account of his great sanctity. Tell me, how did he reach such heights 
of holiness and perfection? Was it by much reading, or by conferences and 
frequent Communions, or by the multitudes of sermons which he heard? 
Not at all; he became so great a Saint by making use of the example of the 
holy hermits, taking the abstinence of one, the prayer of another, like a 
diligent bee, going hither and thither, pilfering and storing up the virtues of 
the servants of God, to make the honey of sanctity by these holy examples. 
Or, again, did St. Paul, the first hermit, arrive at his sanctity by the reading 
of good books? He had none at all. Or by the Communions which he made, 
or the confessions? He made but two in all his life. Or by conferences or 
sermons? He never heard any; and the only human being whom he saw in 
the desert was St. Anthony, who came to visit him at the close of his life. 
Do you know what made him holy? It was the fidelity with which he 
devoted himself to all that he had undertaken to do, when he first began to 
follow the vocation to which he had been called, without wasting his time 
about anything else. 

Look, again, at those holy monks who lived under the charge of St. 
Pachomius; had they books, sermons? None. Conferences? They had them 
at times, but very rarely. Did they go often to confession? Sometimes, at the 
great feasts. Did they hear many Masses? On Sundays and Holydays, but 
none at any other times. But how was it, then, that partaking so sparingly of 
that spiritual food which nourishes our souls for immortality, they were still 


always in such good condition—that is to say, so strong and courageous in 
undertaking the pursuit of virtue, and in arriving at perfection and at the 
goal of their desires? And we, who are fed so abundantly, are yet so spare— 
that is, so languid and indolent—in pursuing our enterprise, and, if spiritual 
consolations fail us, seem to have neither courage nor vigour in the service 
of Our Lord! Well, we must imitate those holy monks, applying ourselves to 
our work—that is to say, to what God requires of us according to our 
vocation—fervently and humbly, thinking of nothing else, and feeling sure 
that there is no better way to be found of perfecting ourselves. 

“But,” you may reply, “you say fervently: Alas! how can I, who have no 
fervour in me, do this?” You may, it is true, have no fervour as you 
understand the word—that is, fervour of feeling, which God gives to 
whomsoever He pleases, and which it is not in our power to obtain just 
when we wish to feel it. I added, also, humbly, so that there might be no 
means of excuse; for you cannot say: “I have no humility; it is not in my 
power to possess it,” seeing that the Holy Spirit, Who is goodness itself, 
gives it to all who ask Him for it. Not that humility which is the sentiment 
of our unimportance, and which makes us humble ourselves so graciously 
in all things, but the humility which makes us know our own abjection, and 
makes us love it when we have so recognised it in ourselves; for that is true 
humility. 

Never was there a time when people studied as they do now. Those great 
Saints, Augustine, Gregory, Hilary (whose feast we are keeping today), and 
many others, did not study much; they could not have done so, writing as 
many books as they did, preaching, and discharging all the other duties of 
their office. They had, however, such great confidence in God and in His 
grace, and so great a mistrust of themselves, that they neither placed their 
dependence nor their trust in their own skill or labour, so that all the great 
works which they did were done purely by means of their reliance on His 
grace and almighty power. “It is Thou, Lord,” they said, “Who givest us to 
work, and it is for Thee that we work; it is Thou Who wilt bless our labours, 
and give us a rich harvest.” Therefore their books and their sermons bore 
marvellous fruit; while as for us, who trust in our fine words, in our 
eloquent language, and our knowledge, all our labours end in smoke, and 
yield no fruit but vanity. To sum up, then, all that I would say to you 
regarding this first law; I bid you trust wholly in God and do all things for 


Him, abandoning the entire care of yourselves to your beloved Dove-mate, 
Who will have an incomparable forethought for you: and the truer and the 
more perfect is your confidence, the more special will be His providence! 

I wish to give you for your second law these words, expressed by the 
doves in their own language: The more they take away from me, the more I 
produce. What does this mean? Well, when the little doves are somewhat 
grown, the owner of the dovecot comes to take them away from the mother, 
who then instantly sets to work to hatch others. If, however, they are not 
taken away, the mother spends a good deal of time over her first brood, and 
therefore produces less. For this reason the doves say: “The more they take 
away from me, the more I produce;” and to make you understand better 
what I mean, I will give you an example. Job, that great servant of God, 
who was praised by the mouth of God Himself, never allowed himself to be 
conquered by any affliction which befell him, but the more of his little 
doves God took away from him, the more he produced. When he was in his 
original state of prosperity, what good works did he not do? He says 
himself: I was a foot to the lame—that is to say, I had them carried, or put 
them on my ass or my camel; I was an eye to the blind—that is, by leading 
or guiding them; I was, in fact, the reliever of the starving, and the refuge of 
all the afflicted. Now see him reduced to the extremest poverty. He does not 
complain in the least that God has deprived him of the means of doing so 
many good works, but he says with the dove: “The more they take away 
from me, the more I produce;” not in almsgiving, for he has not the means 
for that; but in the single act of submission and of patience which he made 
when he saw himself deprived of all his wealth, and even of his children, he 
did more than he had done by all his great charities in the time of his 
prosperity, and rendered himself more pleasing to God, by this single act of 
patience, than by all the many good works which he had done throughout 
his life; for a stronger and more generous love was needed for that act alone 
than for all the others put together. 

In order, then, to obey this sweet law of the doves, we must, like them, 
allow ourselves to be deprived by our Sovereign Master of our little doves 
—that is to say, of the means of fulfilling our desires—whenever it pleases 
Him to take them away, however good they may be, without lamenting or 
ever complaining of Him as if He were doing us a wrong. We ought rather 
to apply ourselves to redouble, not indeed our desires or our exercises, but 


the perfection with which we make them, trying by this means to gain more 
by one single act, as undoubtedly we shall, than we should by a hundred 
others made according to our own fancy and inclination. Our Lord does not 
wish us to carry His Cross except by one end; He desires to be honoured as 
are great ladies, who will have the train of their dress carried for them; but 
He would have us carry the cross which He lays upon our shoulders, and 
which is our very own. Alas! we do nothing of the kind; for when His 
Goodness deprives us of the consolation which He has been accustomed to 
give us in our exercises, it seems to us that all is lost, and that He has taken 
from us the means of carrying out what we had undertaken to do. 

Look, I pray you, at this soul; see how well she hatches her eggs in the 
time of consolation, and leaves all care of herself to her dearest partner. If 
she is praying or meditating, what holy desires she entertains in order to 
please Him! She is full of emotion in His presence; she is wholly absorbed 
in her Beloved; she leaves herself absolutely in the arms of His divine 
Providence. And the eggs are so excellent, and all goes so well, and the 
little doves which are the effects of her love never fail, for what does she 
not do? Her works of charity are so numerous! Her modesty shines forth 
before all the sisters; she edifies each one of them by her conduct; she is the 
admiration of all who see and know her. “Mortifications,” she says, “cost 
me nothing then; they were actually consolations to me; obedience was a 
joy. I no sooner heard the first sound of the bell than I was up; I did not 
neglect a single opportunity of practising virtue, and I did all this with the 
greatest peace and calmness. Now all is changed; full of disgust with 
myself, and almost always dry and cold in my prayers, I have no courage, it 
seems to me, for my amendment; I have none of that fervour which I used 
to feel in my exercises; in a word, frost and cold have seized upon my 
soul.” Alas! I can well believe it. Look at the poor soul as she laments and 
bewails her misfortunes; see what discontent is expressed in her face, and in 
her downcast and melancholy demeanour; she walks sorrowful and is 
utterly confounded. “Whatever is the matter with you?” we are constrained 
to say. “What is the matter with me? Oh, I am so miserable! Nothing 
pleases me; everything disgusts me, and now I feel so confounded!” “But 
what kind of confusion do you feel?—for there are two kinds: one which 
leads to humility and to life, the other to despair, and consequently to 
death.” “I assure you,” she replies, “I feel so confounded that I almost lose 


courage to persevere in my struggle after perfection.” Alas! what weakness! 
because consolation fails, courage fails also! Ah! this must not be; for the 
more God deprives us of consolation, the more we ought to labour, to show 
our fidelity to Him. One single act done with dryness of spirit is worth more 
than many done with great fervour and sensible devotion; because, as I have 
already said in speaking of Job, it is done with a love which is stronger, 
although it is not so tender and pleasant to ourselves. The more, then, they 
take away from me, the more I produce: this is the second law which I 
greatly desire to see you observe. 

The third law of the doves to which I would call your attention is, that 
they lament in the same way that they rejoice; they only sing one air, which 
is the same for their most joyous songs as for those in which they bewail 
themselves and express their sadness. Look at them perched on the 
branches, where they are lamenting over the loss of their young, of which 
the weasel or the night-owl has robbed them (for when any other than the 
owner of the dovecot takes them away they are much afflicted). See them 
again when their mate approaches, how entirely they are comforted, and yet 
they do not change their note; it is the same soft, plaintive, inward sound 
which they use whether to show their joy or their grief. It is this holy 
equableness of spirit, my dear souls, which I wish you to possess. I do not 
say equableness of temper or of inclination, but of spirit; for neither do I 
take account, nor do I desire that you should take account, of that which 
goes on in the inferior part of our soul. It is this which causes us disturbance 
and inequality of humour, when the superior part does not do its duty by 
making itself the mistress, and is not alert and watchful so as to discover its 
enemies, as the Spiritual Combat says we must be. For without this careful 
watch the soul will not be promptly warned of the provocations and assaults 
of the inferior part, springing from our senses, our inclinations, and our 
passions, which are always striving to conquer and subject the superior part. 
But, I say, we must always remain firm, resolute in the superior part of our 
mind, following the virtue of which we make profession, and must keep 
steadfast, in adversity as in prosperity, in desolation as in consolation, or 
again in dryness as in fervour. 

Job, of whom we have already spoken in the second law, furnishes us 
again with an example on this subject; for he sang always to the same air 
the canticles which he composed, which are, in fact, simply the story of his 


life. What did he say when God multiplied his goods, gave him children, 
and, in fact, fulfilled all his desires, sending him everything that he could 
possibly wish for in this life? What did he say but: Blessed he the name of 
the Lord? This was his canticle of love which he sang on all occasions; for 
what says he when brought down into the lowest depths of affliction? His 
canticle of lamentation is set to the same air as that to which he sang his 
song of rejoicing: We have received good things from the hand of the Lord, 
and shall we not receive evil things? The Lord gave children and goods, the 
Lord has taken them from me; may His holy name be blessed! It is 
ever: Blessed be the name of the Lord! Truly, this holy soul was a chaste 
and loving dove, fondly cherished by its tender mate. Thus let us, my dear 
daughters, on all occasions take good and evil, consolations and afflictions, 
from the hand of God, always singing the same most sweet 
canticle: Blessed be the name of the Lord, to the same unvarying air; for if 
we are so happy as to succeed in doing this, whatever may befall us, we 
Shall live in great peace. But let us not imitate those who weep when 
consolation is withdrawn from them, and when it is restored do nothing but 
sing, like the monkeys and apes, who are always gloomy and fierce in dull 
and rainy weather, but when it is fine do nothing but skip and jump. These, 
then, are the three laws which I give you, which laws, however, being 
wholly of love, are only binding by love. The love, then, which we bear to 
Our Lord will constrain us to observe and keep them; so that we may say, 
imitating the fair dove, who is the sacred Spouse: “My beloved is mine and I 
am His. I do nothing except to please Him; His Heart is always turned 
towards me in watchful care, as mine is always turned towards Him in 
confidence.” Having done all things for our Beloved in this life, He will 
have care to provide us with His eternal glory as the reward of our 
confidence; and there we shall see how happy are those who cast away all 
the anxious and superfluous cares which we generally have about ourselves 
and our perfection, devoting themselves simply to their work, abandoning 
themselves without any reserve into the hands of the divine Goodness, for 
which alone they have laboured. Their labours will at last be followed by a 
peace and repose surpassing all description, for they will rest for ever in the 
bosom of their Beloved. The happiness of those who have observed the 
second law will also be great; for, having allowed themselves to be deprived 
by the Master, Who is Our Lord, of all their little doves, without the least 


vexation or displeasure; having, on the contrary, had the courage to say: 
“The more they take away from me, the more I produce;” and having ever 
remained submissive to the will of Him Who so despoiled them, they will 
in heaven sing the glorious canticle: Blessed be God with as much more 
fervour amid the eternal consolations, as they sang it more heartily amid the 
desolations, languors, and disgusts of this mortal and transitory life, during 
which we must try to preserve carefully and continually evenness of spirit 
which is so greatly desirable. 


Conference VIII 


ON SELF-RENOUNCEMENT 


On Self-renouncement and the despoiling of ourselves of all things. 


The little affections of thine and mine are remnants of “the world,” in which 
there is nothing so precious; for it is the world’s highest felicity to have 
many things of its own, and of which it can say: “This is mine.” Now, what 
makes us so fond of anything which is our own is that high esteem in which 
we hold ourselves, for we consider ourselves so excellent that as soon as a 
thing belongs to us we think much more of it, and the small esteem in 
which we hold others makes us feel a repugnance to anything that they have 
used. If, on the contrary, we were truly humble and detached from 
ourselves, regarding ourselves as a mere nothing before God, we should 
think very little of our own special belongings, and consider that we were 
highly honoured by being allowed to make use of what others had had for 
their use. Still, in this as in all other things, we must discriminate between 
inclinations and affections, for when it is only a matter of inclination and 
not of affection, we need not be concerned, because to have no bad 
inclinations does not depend on ourselves, while to have bad affections 
does. If, then, it happens that a sister who has had her habit changed for a 
shabbier one, feels some annoyance in the inferior part of her soul, this is 
not a sin, if with her reason she cheerfully accepts it for the love of God; 
and the same with all the other feelings which arise within us. Now, these 
emotions proceed from the fact that we have not made a community of 
wills; a thing which, on entering Religion, ought to be established, for every 
sister ought to leave her own private will outside the door, so as to have 
none but God’s. 

Most happy indeed is he who has no other will than that of the 
Community, and who each day takes as he requires, from the common 


stock. This is how we should understand that sacred saying of Our Lord: Be 
not solicitous for to-morrow; it refers not so much to food and clothing as to 
spiritual exercises. For if you were asked: “What will you do to-morrow?” 
you should answer: “I do not know; to-day, I shall do such a thing, which is 
commanded; to-morrow, I do not know what I shall do, because I cannot 
tell what will be commanded.” He who acts in this way will never feel 
vexation or anxiety, for where there is true indifference there can be no 
trouble or sadness. 

If any one wishes to have any mine or thine, she must go outside the 
house for it, as inside there is never question of it. Now, we must not be 
satisfied with willing to have self-renunciation in general; we must come to 
particulars. There is nothing easier than to lay down the principle: we must 
renounce ourselves and give up our own will, but when it comes to practice 
the difficulty begins. This is why we must consider carefully what 
renunciation really is, and, in detail, all the things which follow from it. 
Thereupon we must, in particular, renounce now one point of our own will, 
now another, until we are absolutely stripped of it, and this is done in three 
gradations: the first is an affection for the despoiling of ourselves because 
of its excellence; the second is the resolution which follows our affection, 
for we soon resolve to embrace a good which we love; the third is the actual 
practice, which is the most difficult. 

The goods of which we must despoil ourselves are of three kinds: 
external goods, bodily goods, and goods of the soul. External goods are all 
the things which we left behind us on entering Religion: houses, 
possessions, relations, friends, and so on. The way to divest ourselves of 
these is to yield them all up into the hands of Our Lord, and then to ask Him 
to give us just such affections as He wishes us to feel for them; for we must 
not live without affection, or love every one equally and in an indifferent 
manner; we must love each individual in his degree; charity puts the 
affections in their right order. The second division of goods are those which 
relate to the body: beauty, health, and similar things, which must be 
renounced; and then we must no longer go to a mirror to see if we are 
beautiful, nor care any more for health than for sickness, at least as far as 
our higher nature is concerned, for nature always feels and sometimes cries 
out, particularly when we are not very perfect. We must, then, be as 
contented in sickness as in health, and take remedies or food just as it 


comes; I mean, of course, in our reason, for it is not worth while talking 
about our inclinations. The goods of the heart are those consolations and 
sweetnesses which are to be found in the spiritual life; these goods are 
indeed very good. “Why, then,” you will say, “must we give them up?” It 
must be done all the same: you must yield them all up into the hands of Our 
Lord, to dispose of them as He pleases, and serve Him without them as with 
them. 

There is another kind of goods, neither interior nor exterior, neither of the 
body nor of the heart: imaginary goods, which depend on the opinion of 
others; they are called honour, esteem, reputation. Now, we must strip 
ourselves entirely of these; desiring no other honour than the honour of the 
Congregation, which consists in seeking in all things the glory of God; no 
other esteem or reputation than that of the Community, which is to give 
edification in all things. All these abandonings and renunciations of the 
above-mentioned things must be made not out of contempt, but solely out 
of abnegation, for the pure love of God. 

Here we must remark that the satisfaction which we feel in meeting with 
those whom we love, and the signs of affection which we show on seeing 
them, are not at all contrary to this virtue of renunciation, provided that they 
are not excessive, and that our hearts do not run after absent friends; for 
how is it possible that in the presence of the objects the corresponding 
faculties should not be stirred? You might as well say to a person who met a 
lion or a bear: “Have no fear.” It is not in our power. So, in the same way, 
when we meet those whom we love, it would be impossible for us not to be 
moved by feelings of joy and satisfaction; hence it is not contrary to virtue. 
More than this, I say that if I am desirous to see some one about a useful 
matter, the success of which would redound to the glory of God, if his 
intention of coming is thwarted, and I feel rather pained about it, and am 
even somewhat eager in removing the obstacles in the way of his coming, I 
am doing nothing contrary to the virtue of detachment, provided always that 
I do not lose my quiet of mind. 

Thus you see that virtue is not so terrible a thing as people imagine. 
Many fall into an error here: they form false ideals in their mind, and think 
that the way to heaven is extraordinarily difficult. In so doing they are 
deceived and make a great mistake, for David tells Our Lord that His Law 
is most sweet, and while the wicked proclaim it to be hard and difficult, that 


good king declared that it is sweeter than honey. We ought to say the same 
of our vocation, esteeming it not only good and excellent, but also sweet, 
pleasing, and desirable; if we do this, we shall take great delight in 
observing all that it includes. 

It is true, my dear sisters, that we can never attain to perfection while we 
have an affection for any imperfection, however small it may be, even 
nothing more than the harbouring of an idle thought. Indeed, you would 
hardly believe how much evil that does to the soul; for if once you give 
your mind liberty to stay and dwell upon a useless thing, it will begin to 
think upon harmful things; we must therefore cut short the evil as soon as 
we see it, however small it may be. We must also examine in good faith 
whether it is true, as it sometimes seems to us, that in our affections we are 
really detached. For example, if when you are praised you say some little 
word which will serve to swell the praise already given; or, again, when you 
seek praise by artfully saying that your memory or your intellect is not what 
it used to be, and therefore you cannot speak so well as you used to do— 
alas! who does not see that you are trying to make them say that you still 
speak extremely well? Probe your conscience thoroughly, then, and see if 
you do not find there some affection to vanity. You can also easily find out 
whether you are attached to a thing or not, when you are deprived of the 
power of doing what you had proposed to do; for if you have no clinging to 
it, you will be just as contented to abstain from doing it as to have done it; 
but if, on the contrary, you are disturbed at not being able to do it, that is a 
sign that you have set your affection upon it. Now, our affections are so 
precious, seeing that they ought all to be employed in loving God, that we 
must take care not to fix them upon useless things; and one fault, however 
small it may be, for which we keep an affection, is more contrary to 
perfection than a hundred others committed inadvertently and without 
affection. 

You ask how we should love creatures. I tell you briefly that there are 
certain kinds of love which appear very great and perfect in the eyes of 
creatures, but which in the sight of God will be found small and of no value, 
because these friendships are not based on true charity, which is God, but 
only on certain natural inclinations and connections, and on considerations 
which are worthy and acceptable only from a human point of view. On the 
other hand, there are friendships which in the eyes of the world appear 


mean and empty, but in the sight of God are full of all that is excellent, 
because they are built up solely in God and for God, without any admixture 
of our own private interests. Now, the acts of charity which we perform for 
those whom we love in this way are thousand times more perfect, inasmuch 
as they all tend purely to God, while the services which we render to those 
whom we love from inclination are very inferior in merit, on account of the 
great delight and satisfaction which we feel in rendering them, and because, 
generally speaking, we do them more from this motive than for the love of 
God. There is another reason which makes this first class of friendships of 
which we have spoken inferior to the second: it is that they are not lasting. 
The motive of them is so weak, that as soon as anything goes contrary with 
them, they grow cold and change; but this does not happen to those which 
have their foundation in God, because their motive-power is solid and 
abiding. 

St. Catherine of Sienna makes a beautiful simile on this subject. “If,” she 
says, “you take a glass and fill it in a fountain, and if you drink from this 
glass without taking it out of the fountain, you may drink as much as you 
like, the glass will never become empty; but if you take it out of the 
fountain, when you have drunk the glass will be empty.” So it is with 
friendships; if we never withdraw them from their source, they never dry 
up. Even the caresses and signs of friendship which we bestow against our 
inclination upon people for whom we have an aversion, are better and more 
pleasing to God than those which are drawn from us by sensible affection. 
And they ought not to be regarded as proceeding from duplicity or 
simulation, for though I may have a feeling contrary to what I seem to 
express, it is only in my lower nature, and the acts which I perform are done 
by force of reason, which is the highest part of my soul. So that even if 
those whom I caress were to know that I did so because I have an aversion 
from them, they ought not to be offended, but rather value and cherish it 
more than if it were given from sensible affection; for aversions are natural, 
and not in themselves bad so long as we do not follow them. On the 
contrary, they are a means of practising a thousand different virtues, and 
Our Lord Himself is better pleased with us when we draw near to kiss His 
feet with extreme reluctance than when we approach Him with great 
sweetness. Thus, those who have nothing amiable about them are very 


fortunate, for they are well assured that the love which one bears them is 
excellent, being all for God’s sake. 

Very often we think that we love persons for God when we really love 
them for ourselves. We make use of this pretext, and say that is why we 
love them, but in reality we love them for the consolation which they give 
us. For is it not much pleasanter to see a soul coming to you full of good 
dispositions, following your advice exactly, faithfully and quietly pursuing 
the way marked out by you, than to see another, restless, hesitating, and 
weak in following the right path, and who must be told the same thing a 
thousand times? It is easy to see where the satisfaction is greater. It is not, 
then, for God that you love this person, because the latter belongs just as 
much to God as the former, and ought indeed to be loved more, because 
herein there is more for God. It is true that wherever there is more of God— 
that is to say, more virtue, which is a participation of the divine qualities— 
there we owe more affection; as, for example, if there are souls more 
perfect than that of your Superior, you ought to love them more on that 
ground. Nevertheless, we must always love our Superiors more still on the 
ground that they are our fathers and our directors. 

With regard to your question as to whether we ought to be glad when one 
sister practises virtue at the expense of another, I reply that we ought to love 
the good in our neighbour as in ourselves, and especially in Religion, where 
all things should be absolutely in common, and we must never be grieved 
when a sister practises some virtue at our expense. For example, I find 
myself waiting at a door with a sister younger than myself, and I draw back 
to give her precedence. As it is for me to practise this humility, it is for her 
to practise sweet simplicity, and try to be ready for some other occasion to 
forestall me. In the same way, if I hand her a seat, or leave my place for her, 
she ought to be pleased that I gain this little merit, and by this means she 
will share it; as if she said: “Since I could not perform that act of virtue, I 
am glad that this sister has done it.” And not only must we not be grieved, 
but we must be ready thus to contribute all that we can, even what is most 
intimate to us if necessary. Provided that God be glorified, we must not care 
by whom; so much so that if an occasion presented itself of doing some 
good work, and if Our Lord were to ask us whom we should like best to do 
it, we ought to answer: “Lord, whoever will do it most to Thy glory.” But as 
the choice is not left to us, we should wish to do it ourselves, for charity 


begins at home; but if we are unable to do it, we should rejoice, be pleased, 
and exceedingly glad that another should do it; thus perfectly arriving 
at having all things in common. This applies quite as much to temporal 
matters, for if the house gains an advantage, we need not trouble ourselves 
as to whether it comes from us or from another. If this goes a little against 
the grain, it is a sign that we still cling to the “thine” and “mine.” 

Lastly, you ask whether we can know if we are advancing towards 
perfection or not. I reply that we ourselves shall never know of our own 
perfection, for we are like those who are at sea; they do not know whether 
they are making progress or not, but the master pilot knows, knowing the 
course. So we cannot estimate our own advancement, though we may that 
of others, for we dare not assure ourselves when we have done a good 
action that we have done it perfectly; humility forbids us to do so. Now, 
even if we are able to judge of the virtues of others, we must never 
determine in our minds that one person is better than another, because 
appearances are deceitful, and those who seem very virtuous outwardly and 
in the eyes of creatures may be less so in the sight of God than others who 
appear much more imperfect. Beyond all other perfections, I desire that you 
should have that of humility, which is not only charitable, but gentle and 
yielding; for charity is an ascending humility, and humility is a descending 
charity. I love you better with more humility and less of other perfections, 
than with more of other perfections and less humility. 


Conference IX 


ON RELIGIOUS MODESTY 


Treating of Religious Modesty, the manner of receiving correction, and the means of so 
establishing ones soul in God that nothing can turn it aside from Him. 


You ask what is meant by true modesty. I reply that there are four virtues 
which bear this name. The first, and that which bears it pre-eminently, is 
propriety in our external deportment; and to this virtue are opposed two 
vices: want of gravity in our gestures and behaviour—that is to say, levity— 
and, what is no less contrary to the virtue, an affected behaviour. The 
second virtue bearing the name of modesty is the interior propriety of our 
understanding and our will, which also has two opposite vices: curiosity in 
the understanding—that is, a multiplicity of desires to know and understand 
all things—and instability in our undertakings, passing from one exercise to 
another without staying in any. The other vice is a certain stupidity and 
carelessness of mind which is unwilling even to know or learn the things 
necessary for our perfection, and this is an imperfection not less dangerous 
than the other. The third sort of modesty relates to our style of conversation 
and to our words—that is to say, to our manner of conversing with our 
neighbour—avoiding the two opposite imperfections, which are rusticity 
and loquacity; rusticity, which prevents us from contributing our share 
towards keeping up good conversation; loquacity, which makes us talk so 
much that we give others no opportunity of talking in their turn. The fourth 
virtue is neatness and propriety as to our clothing, and the two contrary 
vices are untidiness and superfluity. 

These are, then, the four distinguishing sorts of modesty. The first is most 
highly recommendable for several reasons, and especially because it keeps 
us in great subjection. There is no virtue which needs such special attention. 
Now, in the subjection which it imposes lies its great value, for all that 


brings us into subjection for the love of God is of great merit and 
wonderfully pleasing to Him. The second reason is that it keeps us in 
subjection not only for a time, but always; both in all places, whether we 
are alone or whether we are in company, and at all times, even when we are 
asleep. A great Saint wrote to one of his disciples, telling him to lie down at 
night as in the presence of God, exactly as any one would have done if 
commanded by Our Lord when He was on earth to lie down and sleep in 
His presence. It is true, the Saint added, that you do not see Him and cannot 
hear the command which He is giving you, but none the less you should act 
as if you saw and heard Him, since He is truly present and guards you while 
you sleep. O my God, how modestly and devoutly we should lie down to 
rest if we saw Thee! Doubtless, we should fold our arms upon our breast 
with the deepest devotion. Religious modesty, then, keeps us in subjection 
at every moment of our lives, because the Angels are always present, and 
God Himself, for Whose eyes we practise it. 

This virtue is also much recommended on account of the edification of 
our neighbour. I assure you that a simple and modest exterior has converted 
many, as in the case of St. Francis, who passed once through a town with 
such great modesty in his deportment that, though he did not speak a single 
word, a great number of young men followed him, attracted only by this, 
and desiring to be instructed by him. A modest demeanour is a silent 
sermon; it is a virtue which St. Paul recommends most especially to the 
Philippians, in the fourth chapter of his epistle, saying: Let your modesty he 
known to all men. And when he tells his disciple St. Timothy that a Bishop 
must be adorned, he means not with rich clothing but with modesty, so that 
by his modest bearing he may encourage all to approach him, avoiding alike 
rusticity and levity, so that while giving liberty to worldlings to come to 
him, they may not think that he is worldly like themselves. 

Now, the virtue of religious modesty observes three things: time, place, 
and person. For, tell me, would not one who was unwilling to show more 
cheerfulness in recreation than out of recreation be very unsociable? There 
are gestures and behaviour which would be unseemly out of recreation, but 
are not at all so at that time; so those who would laugh and relieve their 
mind in the midst of serious occupations, as they may very reasonably do at 
recreation, would they not be considered frivolous and giddy? We must also 
take into consideration place, persons, the circle of which we may form 


part, and most especially the condition of the person. The modest 
demeanour of a woman of the world is not the same as that of a nun; a 
young lady in the world who kept her eyes lowered as do our sisters would 
not be approved, any more than our sisters would be if they in this 
particular did not exceed persons in the world. A demeanour which would 
be modest in one man would not be so in another, on account of his rank; a 
gravity extremely suitable in an elderly person would be affectation in a 
younger one, to whom a lowlier and humbler modesty belongs. 

I must tell you something which I was reading lately, because it relates to 
our present subject—namely, that of religious modesty. The great St. 
Arsenius (who was chosen by Pope St. Damasus to bring up and instruct 
Arcadius, who was destined to succeed his father Theodosius in the 
government of the Empire), after having been honoured at the court for 
many years, and as much favoured by the Emperor as could be any man in 
the world, grew weary at last of all these vanities, although his life at the 
court had been as truly christian as it had been honourable, and resolved to 
retire into the desert amongst the holy hermit Fathers who were living there, 
a design which he courageously carried out. The Fathers, knowing the 
virtuous reputation of this great Saint, were filled with joy and consolation 
at receiving him into their company. He attached himself especially to two 
monks, one of whom was named Pastor, and formed a great friendship with 
them. Now, one day when all the Fathers were assembled together for a 
spiritual Conference (a custom which has prevailed among pious persons 
from all time), one of the Fathers informed the Superior that Arsenius was 
in the habit of failing in religious modesty by crossing one leg over the 
other. “It is true,” replied the Superior, “I have remarked it myself, but the 
good man has lived a long time in the world, and brought this habit with 
him from the court. What can be done?” The Superior made this excuse, for 
it was painful to vex him by reproving him for so slight a thing, in which 
there was no sin; at the same time, he was anxious to induce him to correct 
himself of this the only fault which could be brought against him. The 
monk Pastor then said: “Father, do not distress yourself; there will be no 
difficulty in telling him of it, and he will be very glad to be told. Tomorrow, 
if you please, when we are all assembled together, I will put myself in the 
Same posture; you will correct me for it before all the company, and he will 
then understand that it must not be done.” The Superior therefore 


administering the correction to Pastor, the good Arsenius threw himself at 
the feet of the Father and humbly asked pardon, saying that although 
perhaps no one had remarked this fault in him, he had always committed it; 
it was his usual habit at court, and he begged a penance for it. The penance 
was not given, but he was never again seen in that posture. 

In this story I find several things most worthy of consideration. In the 
first place, the prudence of the Superior in fearing to grieve Arsenius by a 
correction on such slight grounds, though at the same time he tried to find 
some way of correcting him, proving thereby the exactness of all with 
regard to the smallest details of religious modesty. In the next place, I notice 
the goodness of Arsenius in acknowledging his fault, and his fidelity in 
correcting himself, although it was so slight a matter that at court it was not 
even considered an impropriety, although it was so among these Fathers. I 
observe also that we must not be troubled if we find some old habit of the 
world still clinging to us, since Arsenius retained this one after having lived 
for a long time in the desert in the company of these Fathers. We cannot get 
rid so quickly of all our imperfections; we must never be disturbed at 
finding many still remaining in us, if only we have the will to struggle 
against them. Moreover, observe that you are not judging rashly if you think 
that the Superior is correcting another for a fault which you yourself 
commit, in order that, without directly reproving you, you may amend; but 
you must humble yourself profoundly, seeing that the Superior holds you 
weak, and knows that you would feel too much a reproof addressed to 
yourself. You must also love this abjection cordially, and humble yourself 
as did Arsenius, confessing that you are guilty of the same fault, taking care 
always to humble yourself in a spirit of gentleness and tranquillity. 

I see that you wish me to speak of the other virtues which fall under 
modesty. I tell you, then, that the second, which is interior, produces the 
same effects upon the soul as the first does upon the body. As this controls 
the gestures and deportment of the body, avoiding the two extremes or 
contrary vices of levity or licence, and of a too affected carriage, so in the 
Same way inward modesty maintains the powers of our souls in tranquillity 
and moderation, avoiding, as I have said, curiosity of the understanding, 
over which it chiefly exercises its control, retrenching also from our will its 
innumerable desires, and directing it simply to that one thing which Mary 
chose, and which shall not be taken away from her—that is, the will to 


please God. Martha represents very well the want of control in the will, for 
she is too eager: she sets all the servants of the house to work; she goes 
hither and thither without pausing for a moment, so anxious is she to treat 
Our Lord well; and she seems to think she will never have enough dishes 
prepared to entertain Him. In the same way, the will which is not restrained 
by moderation flits from one subject to another, in order to stimulate itself 
to love God, and to desire many means of serving Him, and yet so many 
things are not needed. Better is it to cling to God like Magdalene, sitting at 
His feet, asking Him to give us His love, than to be thinking how and by 
what means we can acquire it. This modesty keeps our will confined to the 
exercise of those means of advancement in the love of God which belong to 
our own particular vocation. 

I have said that this virtue chiefly exercises its control over the 
understanding; and this because our natural curiosity is very hurtful, and 
prevents us from ever knowing a thing perfectly, because we never take 
time enough to learn it thoroughly. It also avoids the vice which lies at the 
other extreme—namely, that stupidity and carelessness of mind which cares 
not to know what is necessary. Now, this subjection of the understanding is 
of great importance as regards our perfection. The will does not properly 
cling to its object, because the understanding shows it the beauty of 
something else, and so draws it away. 

Bees cannot rest as long as they have no king. They flutter about 
incessantly, wandering hither and thither—there is scarcely any repose in 
the hive; but as soon as their king is born, they all gather round him, and 
stay there, never leaving him except to go and gather their spoils, at his 
command. In like manner, our understanding and will, our passions and the 
faculties of our soul, like spiritual bees, have no repose until they have a 
king—that is, until they have chosen Our Lord for their King. Our senses 
never cease to wander curiously about, drawing our interior faculties after 
them, wasting themselves now on one subject, now on another. Thus we are 
in continual affliction of spirit, in continual restlessness, which destroy that 
peace and tranquillity of mind so necessary to us; and this it is which is 
produced by want of control of the understanding and will. But as soon as 
our souls have chosen Our Lord for their sole and sovereign King, all our 
powers get quiet, like chaste and mystic bees, cluster around Him, and 
never leave their hive, except for those exercises of fraternal charity which 


this sacred King commands them to practise. As soon as these are 
accomplished, they return to recollection and holy, desirable quiet, in order 
to distil and store up the honey of the sweet and holy thoughts and 
affections which they draw from His sacred presence. Thus they will avoid 
the two extremes mentioned above, cutting off, on the one hand, curiosity 
of the understanding by simple attention to God, and, on the other, stupidity 
and carelessness of mind by the exercises of charity which they practise 
towards their neighbour when required. 

Here is another example for you on this subject. A Religious once asked 
the great St. Thomas what he must do to become very learned. “You must 
read only one book,” replied the Saint. I have lately been reading St. 
Augustine’s Rule for nuns, in which he says distinctly that the sisters are 
never to read any books but those which are given to them by the Superior. 
Later on he gave the same command to his monks,! so well did he know the 
evil which follows from curiosity to know more than is needed to make us 
serve God better. This is very little, for if you walk in simplicity, by the 
careful observance of your Rules, you will serve God perfectly, without 
going any further afield in the pursuit of knowledge. Great learning is not 
necessary in order to love God, as St. Bonaventure says, for a simple 
woman is as capable of loving God as the most learned men in the world. 
Very little knowledge and much practice is necessary in the matter of 
perfection. 

Speaking of the danger of curiosity with regard to all sorts of means of 
arriving at perfection, I remember talking to two nuns, of two different 
well-reformed Orders. One of them, from having read the works of the 
blessed Mother Teresa, had learnt to speak so much like her that you might 
have fancied her a little Mother Teresa. Indeed, she believed it herself, 
having so vivid a sentiment of what the saintly Mother did during her life 
that she felt as if she herself did it also, even so far as to have abstraction 
from the senses and suspension of the powers, just as she had read about the 
Saint; and really she could talk about it all very well. There are others who, 
from having meditated a great deal on the life of the Saints Catherine of 
Sienna and Genoa, think themselves to be second St. Catherines by 
imitation. Certainly these souls have, at any rate, the satisfaction of 
imagining themselves to be saints, although their satisfaction is vain. The 
other nun whom I told you I knew was of a very different temperament; 


never was she satisfied or at rest, because she was always seeking out and 
desiring some way and method for becoming perfect; and always, in spite 
of her exertions, she kept fancying that there must be some other means of 
arriving at perfection than that which she had been taught. The one of these 
nuns lived contented in her imaginary holiness, seeking and desiring 
nothing else; the other lived in discontent, because the perfection which she 
sought was hidden from her, and she was therefore always desiring 
something else. Interior modesty keeps the soul in a state between these two 
extremes, in that happy mean of desiring to know what is necessary, and 
nothing more. Moreover, I must remind you that the exterior modesty of 
which we have spoken greatly helps the interior, and the acquisition of 
peace and tranquillity in the soul. The proof of this is that all the holy 
Fathers, who were specially given to prayer, judged a well-regulated 
attitude contributed greatly to its efficacy, such as kneeling with clasped 
hands or arms outstretched. 

The third department of religious modesty concerns our words and 
conversation. There are words which would be unsuitable at any other time 
than that of recreation, in which it is just and reasonable to relax our minds 
a little. Indeed, at recreation, any one who would not talk, or allow others to 
talk, on any but lofty and sublime subjects would act improperly; for have 
we not said that propriety takes account of times, places, and persons? On 
this point I must tell you that I was reading the other day that St. 
Pachomius, when he first retired into the desert to lead a monastic life, had 
great temptations, and the evil spirits often appeared to him in various 
manners. The writer of his life tells us that on one occasion, when he had 
gone into the forest to cut wood, a great troop of these infernal spirits came 
upon him, seeking to terrify him, ranging themselves in order of battle, like 
well-armed soldiers keeping guard, and crying out to one another: “Make 
way for the holy man!” St. Pachomius, at once recognising this as a bravado 
of the evil one, began to smile, saying: “Ah! you are laughing at me, but, 
please God! I shall be one.” Then the devil, seeing that he could not entrap 
the Saint by making him depressed, thought he would try to catch him on 
the side of levity, since he had laughed at his first attempt. He therefore 
fastened a quantity of great cords to a single leaf of a tree, and then a troop 
of demons took hold of the cords and began to pull at the leaf, pretending to 
make most violent efforts, crying out and sweating as if it were a work of 


immense difficulty. The Saint, raising his eyes and seeing this folly, 
pictured in his mind Our Lord crucified upon the Tree of the Cross; and 
they, perceiving that the Saint was occupying himself with the fruit of the 
tree and not the leaf, fled, covered with shame and confusion. 

There is a time to laugh and a time to weep, and there is also a time to 
speak and a time to keep silence, as this glorious Saint shows us in these 
temptations. This holy modesty regulates our manner of speaking, so that it 
becomes pleasing, neither too loud nor too low, too slow nor too quick; it 
keeps us within the bounds of holy moderation, so that when others are 
speaking we allow them to do so without interrupting them, for that 
partakes of loquacity, and yet we speak when it is our turn, so as to avoid 
rusticity and self-sufficiency, which are such hindrances to good 
conversation. Often, too, occasions arise in which it is necessary to say 
much without speaking, by our modesty, serenity, patience, and calmness. 

The fourth virtue named modesty refers to dress and the manner of 
dressing. Of this nothing need be said except that we must avoid any lack of 
cleanliness and neatness in our apparel, as much as the other extreme of too 
great attention to dress and an over-care to be well dressed, which is vanity. 
St. Bernard, however, insists very much upon cleanliness as a good 
indication of purity and cleanness of soul. There is a thing which seems 
rather to hamper us on this point in the life of St. Hilarion, for, speaking one 
day to a gentleman who came to see him, he told him that “there was no use 
in expecting to combine cleanliness with a hair-shirt;” meaning that we 
must not trouble ourselves about the cleanliness of our bodies, which are 
vile and putrid carrion. But this was rather admirable than imitable in this 
great Saint. We must not, indeed, be fastidious; but, on the other hand, we 
must never disregard cleanliness. If I am not mistaken, the Saint spoke in 
this manner because he was addressing courtiers, whom he saw to be so 
much inclined to over-refinement that he was forced to use severe language. 
So those who wish to straighten a young tree, not only bring it to the 
direction in which they wish it to grow, but even bend it somewhat beyond, 
so that it may not return to its former direction. This is all that I have to say 
about Religious Modesty. 

In the second place, you want to know how we should receive correction 
without letting remain in us any sensitiveness or bitterness of heart. To 
prevent the feeling of anger from stirring within us, and to keep the blood 


from showing itself in our face, cannot be. Happy, indeed, shall we be if we 
attain to this perfection a quarter of an hour before we die! But to maintain 
bitterness in our minds in such wise that after this feeling has passed we do 
not speak with the same confidence, gentleness, and calmness as before— 
Oh, this we must take all pains to avoid! You say that you do all in your 
power to drive away the feeling, but it remains all the same. I assure you, 
my dear daughter, that in all probability you only drive away this feeling in 
the same way as the citizens of a town, in which a riot breaks out at night, 
disperse these seditious enemies. They do not actually drive them out of the 
town, so that they can go about secretly from street to street, and at 
daybreak they spring out upon the inhabitants and remain the masters. You, 
indeed, drive away the feeling which you have about being corrected, but 
not so vigorously and completely as to prevent some little of it lurking 
secretly in some comer of your heart. You do not wish to have this feeling, 
but yet you do not wish to submit your judgment, which makes you believe 
either that the correction was made improperly, or from temper or some 
such cause. Who cannot see that this rebel will fall on you and put you to 
utter confusion if you do not promptly drive him away? 

But what, then, must we do at such a time? We must cling closely to Our 
Lord, and speak to Him of something else. But your feelings are not yet 
calmed down; they are still suggesting to you to dwell upon the wrong done 
to you. Ah! this is not the time to bring your judgment into subjection, to 
make it believe and own that the correction is good and made properly! Oh 
no! that must be done after your soul is calmed and quieted, for while it is 
troubled you must neither do nor say anything, only remain firm and 
resolved not to yield to passion, whatever excuse we might have; for at such 
times excuses will never be wanting—they will come in crowds—but we 
must not listen to a single one, however good it may seem. We must simply, 
as I have said, keep close to God, diverting our minds by speaking to Him 
of other things, after having humbled and abased ourselves before His 
divine Majesty. But take note of these words, which I am glad to insist upon 
on account of their utility. When you humble yourselves, it must be with a 
gentle and peaceful, not with a querulous and impatient humility. 
Unfortunately, we offer to God acts of humility so much against the grain, 
and so unwilling, that they do not calm our minds, and are fruitless. But if, 
on the contrary, we made these acts in the presence of the divine Goodness 


with a sweet confidence, we should rise up serene and calm, able easily to 
reject all those reasons which our private judgment and self-love suggest, 
and which are often, one may say habitually, unreasonable; and we should 
be ready to converse just as before with those who reproved or contradicted 
us. You can easily, you say, so far overcome yourselves as to speak to these 
people, but if they do not reply as you would like, the temptation recurs. 
Well, all this proceeds from the evil of which we have already spoken. 
What ought it to signify to you whether they speak to you in one way or 
another, provided that you do your duty? 

But, all said and done, there is no one who does not dislike reproof. St. 
Pachomius, after having lived a most perfect life in the desert for fourteen 
or fifteen years, had a revelation from God that he would win a great 
number of souls, and that many would flock to the desert to place 
themselves under his guidance. He had already several Religious with him, 
and the first whom he had received was his own elder brother, John. St. 
Pachomius then, having received this revelation, immediately set to work to 
enlarge his monastery, adding many cells to it. His brother John, either not 
knowing his intention, or out of his great zeal for poverty, addressed a 
severe reproof to him one day, asking him, for instance, if it was by 
building so great a monastery that he expected and wished to imitate Our 
Lord, Who had not where to lay His head while on earth. St. Pachomius, 
saint though he was, felt this reproof so keenly that he turned away, in 
order, if I am not mistaken, to conceal his annoyance. Then he went and 
threw himself on his knees before God, asking pardon for his fault, and 
lamenting that, after so many years spent in the desert, he should still, as he 
said, be so immortified. His prayer was so fervent and so humble that he 
obtained the grace of never again being guilty of impatience. Even St. 
Francis towards the close of his life, after so many ecstasies and loving 
unions with God, after having done so much for His glory, and after having 
conquered himself in so many ways, one day, when he was planting 
cabbages in the garden, being reproved by one of the brothers for not 
planting them well, was affected by such a strong movement of anger that 
an abusive word against the brother half escaped his lips. He actually 
opened his mouth to pronounce it, but restrained himself instantly, and 
stooping to take up some of the manure which he was digging in with the 
cabbages—“Ah! wicked tongue,” he cried, “I will teach thee what it is to 


abuse thy brother;” then suddenly throwing himself on his knees, he 
entreated the brother to forgive him. Now, what right, I ask you, have we to 
be surprised at finding ourselves quick to anger, and ready to resent reproof 
and contradiction? We must follow the example of these Saints, who 
instantly conquered themselves, the one having recourse to prayer, the other 
humbly asking pardon of his brother, and neither the one nor the other 
doing anything to foster their sensitiveness, but turning away from it, and 
profiting by it. 

You say that you accept the reproof cheerfully, that you approve of it and 
consider it to be just and reasonable, but that it causes you a certain 
confusion as regards the Superior, as having displeased her or given her 
cause for displeasure, and that this deprives you of confidence in 
approaching her, although you love the abjection which is the result of your 
fault. This, my daughter, proceeds from self-love. You are not, perhaps, 
aware that there is within us a certain monastery, in which self-love is the 
superior, and therefore imposes penances. Well, the confusion which you 
feel is the penance which it imposes on you for the fault of having 
displeased the Superior, because, perhaps, she will not esteem you so much 
as she would have done if you had not committed this fault. 

I have said enough for those who receive the reproof; now I must say a 
word about those who give it. Besides these being obliged to use great 
discretion in choosing times and seasons and other conditions for giving it, 
they must also never be disappointed or offended to see that it is felt by 
those to whom they administer it; for it is very painful to any one to be 
reproved. 

You ask, in the third place, how you can succeed in raising your mind 
direct to God, without turning to the right or to the left. My dear daughter, 
your question pleases me very much, because it contains its own answer: 
you must do as you say—go straight to God, without looking to the right or 
to the left. That is not, however, what you ask, I see very well, but rather 
what you must do, in order so to fix your mind steadfastly in God, that 
nothing can weaken its hold or withdraw it from Him. For this two things 
are necessary: to die and to be saved, for after that there will be no more 
separation, and your spirit will be indissolubly attached and united to its 
God. Again, you say that this is not what you ask, but what you can do to 
prevent the smallest insect, as you express it—that is, the smallest 


distraction—from withdrawing your mind from God as it does. Pardon me, 
my daughter, the smallest distraction does not withdraw your soul from 
God, as you say, for nothing withdraws us from God but sin; and our 
resolution, made each morning, to keep our soul united to God and attentive 
to His presence, keeps us always there, even when we are sleeping, since 
we Sleep in the name of God and according to His most holy will. It even 
seems as if His divine Goodness said to us: Sleep and rest; meanwhile I will 
watch over you to guard and defend you from theroaring lion that goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour. Have we not, then, good reason to lie 
down to rest modestly, as we have already said? The means of doing well 
all that we do is to be very attentive to the presence of God, for no one 
would offend Him if he remembered that He is watching him. Venial sins 
are unable to turn us aside from the path which leads to God. They will 
doubtless delay our progress a little, but yet they will not turn us aside, still 
less will simple distractions, and this I have said in the Introduction. 

As regards prayer, it is not less profitable to us or less pleasing to God 
when it is full of distractions; nay, it will perhaps be more useful to us than 
if we had much consolation in it, because there will be more labour; 
provided, however, that we are faithful in withdrawing from these 
distractions, and in refraining from dwelling upon them voluntarily. It is the 
same with regard to the difficulty which we experience throughout the day 
in dwelling upon the thought of God and of heavenly things; provided that 
we are careful to restrain our minds as far as possible from running after 
these flitting butterflies, as a mother restrains her child. If she sees the poor 
little one longing to run off after the butterflies, hoping to catch them, she 
holds him back and says: “My child, you will only exhaust yourself by 
running after these butterflies in the sun; you had much better stay with 
me.” The child stays with her, indeed, until he sees another, after which he 
would be as eager to run as ever if his mother did not hold him back in the 
same way. What, then, can we do except have patience and not weary of our 
labours, since they are undertaken for the love of God? 

If I am not mistaken, however, when we say that we cannot find God, and 
that He seems so far away, we only mean that we cannot feel His presence. 
I have before observed that many people do not distinguish between God 
and the feeling of God, between faith and the feeling of faith—which is a 
very great defect. It seems to them that when they do not feel God they are 


not in His presence, which is a mistake. A person who was about to suffer 
martyrdom for God, and yet did not actually think of Him, but rather of his 
pain, although the feeling of faith may be wanting, yet does not fail to merit 
because of his first resolution, and makes an act of great love. There is a 
difference between possessing the presence of God (I mean being in His 
presence) and having the feeling of His presence. God alone can give us the 
latter; as to my giving you the means of acquiring this sentiment, it is an 
impossibility. 

Do you ask what you must do in order to keep yourself always with the 
deepest reverence before God, as being most unworthy of this grace? Well, 
there is nothing to do but just what you say: to remember that He is our 
God, and that we are His feeble creatures, all unworthy of this honour. St. 
Francis did this, who spent a whole night asking God: “Who art Thou, and 
who am I?” 

If you ask me, in fine: “What can I do to acquire the love of God?” I 
answer: By willing to love Him; and instead of setting to work to try and 
find out how you can unite your soul to God, put the thing in practice by a 
continual application of your mind to Him, and I assure you that you will 
arrive much more quickly at your object by this means than by any other. 
For the more we pour ourselves out, the less recollected we shall be, and the 
less capable of union with the divine Majesty, Who would have all we are 
without reserve. One actually finds souls who are so busy in thinking how 
they shall do a thing that they have no time to do it; and yet, in what 
concerns our perfection, which consists in the union of our soul with the 
divine Goodness, there is no question of knowing much, but of doing. It 
seems to me that those of whom we ask the road to heaven are very right in 
answering us like those who tell us that, in order to reach such a place, we 
must just go on putting one foot before the other, and that by this means we 
shall arrive where we desire. Walk ever, we say to these souls so desirous of 
their perfection, walk in the way of your vocation with simplicity, more 
intent on doing than on desiring; that is the shortest road. 

But here I perceive a little artifice which you must allow me to reveal to 
you, without being offended. I see that you want me to teach you a sort of 
ready-made way of perfection, one that you have only to put your head into 
it, or put it on like a dress, and thus be perfect, without taking any trouble. 
You want me, I say, to give you a readymade perfection, for what I tell you 


must be done is not pleasing to nature; it is not what we wanted. Certainly, 
if that were in my power I should be the most perfect man in the world; for 
if I could give perfection to others without their having anything to do, I 
assure you that I should take it first of all for myself. You fancy that 
perfection is an art of which, if you can only discover the secret, you will 
instantly obtain possession, without any trouble. Certainly this is a great 
mistake, for, in aspiring to union with the Beloved, there is no other secret 
than to do what we aspire to—that is, to labour faithfully in the exercise of 
divine love. 

I wish you, however, to observe that when I say we must do this, I am 
always referring to the superior part of our soul, for as regards all the 
feelings of repugnance in the inferior part, we must pay no more heed to 
them than passers-by do to dogs which they hear barking in the distance. 
Those who at a banquet try every dish, eating a little of each, so disorder 
their stomachs that they cannot sleep, and pass the night with the usual 
consequences of indigestion. So it is with those souls who wish to try all 
methods and means which lead or may lead them to perfection, for their 
spiritual stomach not having sufficient heat to digest and put in practice so 
many methods, a certain discomfort and indigestion succeeds, which 
deprives them of that peace and serenity of mind in the presence of Our 
Lord which is the one thing needful which Mary chose, and which will 
never be taken from her. Let us pass on now to the other question which 
you put to me—namely, what you can do to strengthen your resolutions and 
make them succeed? There is no better means, my daughter, than to put 
them in practice. But you say that you are still so weak that, although you 
often make strong resolutions not to fall into the particular imperfection of 
which you want to cure yourself, no sooner does the occasion present itself 
than down you go. Shall I tell you why we are still so weak? It is because 
we will not abstain from food which does not agree with us. It is as if a 
person who wished to be free from pains in the stomach were to ask a 
physician what he should do. He would reply: “Do not eat such and such 
food, because it has that effect which brings you pain;” and yet the person 
will not abstain from it. We do the same: for example, we should like to 
love reproof, and yet we obstinately cling to our own opinion. That is 
foolishness; it cannot be. You will never be strong enough to bear reproof 
courageously while you are nourishing yourself with the food of self- 


esteem. I should wish to keep my soul recollected, and yet I will not restrain 
all sorts of idle thoughts; the two things are incompatible. Ah! how much I 
wish that I could be steadfast and regular in my religious exercises; at the 
same time, I should also wish not to find them so trying—in fact, I should 
like to find the work ready done for me. That cannot be in this life, for we 
shall always have to labour. The Feast of the Purification, as I have told you 
before, has no octave. 

We must make two equally firm resolutions: one, to be ready to see 
weeds growing in our garden; the other, to have the courage to see them 
pulled up, and to pull them up ourselves, for our self-love, which produces 
these miseries, will never die while we live. Besides, to sometimes fall into 
venial sin does not make a weak soul, provided that we rise up quickly, by 
turning the soul towards God and quietly humbling ourselves. We must not 
imagine that we can live without committing any sins, for only Our Lady 
had that privilege. Certainly, even if they retard our progress a little, as I 
have said, they do not turn us aside from the way; one single look at God 
effaces them. 

Lastly, I would have you know that we must never cease to make good 
resolutions, even though we may be well aware that, generally speaking, we 
do not carry them into effect; yea, even if we should see that it will be out 
of our power to do so when the opportunity offers. Indeed, we must make 
them with still more firmness than if we felt within ourselves courage 
enough to succeed in our enterprise, saying to Our Lord: “It is true that I 
shall not have strength enough to do or to bear such and such a thing of 
myself, but I rejoice in my infirmity, because it will be Thy strength which 
will do it in me.” Relying on this help, go forth courageously to the battle, 
and doubt not but that you will gain the victory. Our Lord treats us as a 
good father and a good mother treat their child, who is allowed to walk 
alone as long as he is on the soft grass of a meadow, or some mossy carpet, 
because even if he were to fall he could not do himself much harm; but on 
rough and dangerous roads they carry the little one tenderly in their arms. 
We have often seen souls courageously sustaining great assaults, without 
being vanquished by their enemies, and yet afterwards defeated in very 
slight combats. Why is this, if not that Our Lord, seeing that they would not 
do themselves much harm by falling, has allowed them to walk alone, 
which He did not do when they were among the precipices of great 


temptations, from which His all-powerful hand extricated them. St. Paula, 
who so bravely renounced the world, quitting Rome and all its luxuries, and 
who could not even be shaken by her maternal affection for her children, so 
resolute was her heart in forsaking all for God—even she, after having 
effected these marvellous things, allowed herself to be overcome by the 
temptation of private judgment, which made her believe that she ought not 
to submit to the counsel of various holy persons, who would have her give 
up some of her accustomed austerities; in which St. Jerome confesses that 
she was to blame. 

In conclusion, let me observe that all that we have said in this Conference 
relates to delicate points of perfection, and therefore none of you who have 
been listening to my words must be disappointed, if you find that you have 
not yet attained to such perfection, since all of you, by the grace of God, 
have the courage to wish to aim at it. May Jesus ever live! 


Conference X 


ON OBEDIENCE 


Obedience is one of the moral virtues, depending upon justice. Now, there 
are certain moral virtues, such as penitence, religion, justice, and obedience, 
which have so great an affinity with the theological virtues, faith, hope, and 
charity, that they seem almost theological, although they hold a very 
inferior rank. Taking obedience, it consists in two points. The first is to 
obey our superiors; the second, to obey our equals and inferiors. The latter, 
however, belongs rather to humility, gentleness, and charity than to 
obedience; for the humble think that all others surpass them, and are far 
better than they, so that they make them their superiors and believe that they 
ought to obey them. 

As regards, however, the obedience due to those Superiors whom God 
has set over us to rule us, it is just and necessary, and ought to be rendered 
with an entire submission of our understanding and will. We practise this 
obedience of the understanding when, being commanded to do anything, we 
accept and approve the command, not only with the will but also with our 
understanding, approving and esteeming the thing commanded, and judging 
it better than any other thing which we could have been commanded on that 
occasion. When we have reached this point, we so love to obey that we 
have an insatiable desire to be commanded, so that all that we do may be 
done from obedience; and this is the obedience of the perfect, which I 
desire for you. It is a pure gift from God, or else it is acquired with much 
time and labour, by means of a series of acts, often repeated and earnestly 
effected, by means of which we form the habit. Our natural inclination 
always leads us to wish to command, and makes us dislike, to obey, and yet 
it is certain that we have a great capacity for obeying, and perhaps none at 
all for commanding. 


Ordinary obedience has three conditions. The first is to accept the thing 
which we are commanded to do, and to bend our will gently to it, loving to 
be commanded; for to have no one to command us is not the way to make 
us become truly obedient, any more than living alone in a desert is the way 
to become meek. Cassian relates that when he was in the desert he 
sometimes became angry, and that when he took up a pen to write, and 
found it would not mark, he threw it away. Thus, he says, living alone is of 
no avail, since we carry our anger about with us. Virtue is something 
positive, not a mere absence of its contrary. The second condition of 
obedience is promptitude, to which is opposed spiritual sloth or sadness; for 
it seldom happens that a soul in sadness does a thing promptly and 
diligently. In theological language sloth is called spiritual sadness, and as 
such prevents us from yielding brave and prompt obedience. The third 
condition is perseverance; for it is not enough to accept the command and 
execute it for a certain space of time, if we do not persevere in so doing, for 
it is this perseverance which wins the crown. 

Admirable examples of perseverance are to be found everywhere, but 
especially in the life of St. Pachomius. There have been monks who 
throughout their whole lives have, with incredible patience, persevered in 
doing only one kind of work; like the good Father Jonas, who, besides 
gardening, never did anything in his life but make mats, and who was so 
much accustomed to this occupation that he continued it with the light shut 
out (no glass in their windows or holes) while he prayed and meditated, the 
one occupation not interfering with the other; and at last they found him 
dead, his legs crossed and his mat stretched above them. He died doing 
what he had been doing all his life. It is an act of great humility to go on all 
our lives doing from obedience one same and mean work, tempted possibly 
to think that we are quite capable of greater things. 

Now, this third condition is the most difficult of all, on account of the 
levity and inconstancy of the human spirit, for at one moment we love to do 
a thing, and the next we will not even look at it. If we would follow all the 
motions of our spirit, and if it were possible to do so without disedification 
or loss of due self-respect, we should see nothing but change: one moment 
we should wish to be in one condition, and the next we should seek another, 
so extravagant is this inconstancy of the human mind. But we must bring 
the strength of our first resolutions to bear upon this inconstancy, so as to 


arrest it, and so live an equable life amid the diversities of our own feelings 
and of what happens around us. 

Now, when we are tempted to disobedience, we must, in order to increase 
our love for obedience, represent to ourselves its excellence, beauty, and 
merit, as well as its utility, so as to encourage ourselves to hold firm. This 
applies, however, to souls not yet well grounded in obedience; but when it 
is only a question of simple disinclination and dislike of the thing we are 
commanded to do, we must just make an act of love and then set to work. 
Even Our Lord in His Passion shrank with an unspeakable horror and 
loathing from the pains of death; He says so Himself, but in the superior 
part of His soul He was resigned to the will of His Father; all the rest was 
only the struggle of nature. 

The most difficult kind of perseverance is that which is required for 
interior matters, for in those which are material and exterior it is tolerably 
easy. The reason of this is that it costs us so much to submit our 
understanding, which is the very last thing we give up; and yet it is 
absolutely necessary that we should bring our thoughts into control with 
regard to certain objects, so that when certain exercises or virtuous practices 
are marked out for us, we may persevere in them and make our mind accept 
them. I do not call it a failure in perseverance when we occasionally allow 
little interruptions in our obedience, provided that we do not abandon it 
altogether; just as it is not failing in obedience when we neglect to observe 
some of its conditions, the substance of virtues and not their accidents being 
incumbent upon us. For even though we may obey with repugnance, and 
almost as if forced by the obligation of our state, our obedience remains 
intact by virtue of our first resolution; but its value and merit are 
unboundedly great when it is yielded with the conditions which I have 
mentioned, however small the thing, when done with such obedience as this 
it is of very great worth. 

Obedience is so excellent a virtue that Our Lord condescended to direct 
the whole course of His life on earth by it. He tells us often that He 
came not to do His own will, but the will of His Father; and the Apostle says 
that He made Himself obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. He 
was pleased to add to the infinite merit of His perfect charity the infinite 
merit of a perfect obedience. Obedience takes precedence of charity, 
because obedience comes under justice, as again it is better to pay our debts 


than to give alms; hence it is better to obey than to perform an act of charity 
of our own choice. The second point of obedience is rather humility than 
obedience; for it is a certain flexibility of our will in following that of 
others, and it is a most attractive virtue, which makes us prompt to turn our 
own will in any direction, and disposes us to do at all times the will of God. 
For example, if when I am going in one direction I meet a sister who tells 
me to go in another, the will of God for me is that I should do what she 
wishes rather than what I wish; but if I oppose my opinion to hers, the will 
of God for her is that she should give way to me, and thus it is in all 
indifferent matters. If, however, it should happen that in this initial 
difference of opinion both would wish to give way, there must be no 
lingering over the discussion; it must quickly be decided which is the better 
and more reasonable thing to choose, and do it simply. Discretion must 
come in, for it would not be right to give up something of necessity in 
favour of some matter of indifference. If I was going to perform some act of 
great mortification, and a sister came to desire me not to do it, or to do 
some other, I would if possible put off to another time my first plan, so as to 
do her will, and then later on I would carry out my own. If, however, I 
could neither omit nor defer it, and if what she desired of me were not 
necessary, I would do what I had first designed, and then, if I could, I would 
find the means of carrying out the sisters wishes. 

Supposing, however, that a sister should ask us to do something, and that 
we, being taken by surprise, should show some repugnance to doing it, the 
sister must not take umbrage, nor even seem to notice it; neither must she 
beg us not to do what she had asked, for it is not in our power to prevent our 
colour, our eyes, our behaviour, from betraying the struggle going on within 
us, even while our reason consents to do the thing; for these are messengers 
who come unsummoned, and who, even when we bid them depart, seldom 
do anything of the sort. Why, then, should this sister be unwilling to let me 
do what she had asked, simply because I show some repugnance to doing 
it? She ought to be glad that I should gain this profit for my soul. You may 
say: “Because she fears to have vexed you.” No; it is self-love, unwilling 
that I should entertain the smallest thought that she is troublesome. Indeed, 
it is just that thought that I have, though I do not consent to it. If, however, 
to the signs of my repugnance, I add words showing plainly that I have no 
wish to do what this sister asks, she may and should tell me gently not to do 


it, supposing that we are on an equality. Those, however, who are in 
authority must remain firm and make their inferiors yield. But even if a 
sister may have absolutely refused to do a thing for me, or however much 
repugnance she may have shown, I must not hesitate to ask her services on 
another occasion, nor must I even be disedified by her imperfection; for at 
present I have to bear with her, and very soon she will have to bear with me 
—just now she dislikes doing the thing, and another time she will do it 
willingly. If, however, I knew by experience that hers was a disposition as 
yet incapable of acting in this manner, I would wait a while until she was 
more enlightened. 

We must all of us make allowance for one another’s faults, and must not 
be at all put out when we come across them. If for a time we ourselves go 
on quietly without falling into any, another time will come when we shall 
find ourselves failing continually, and committing considerable 
imperfections; by which, however, we must profit, on account of the 
humiliation which they will bring upon us. We must suffer with patience the 
delay in our perfection, while ever cheerfully doing what we can for our 
advancement therein. 

Oh, how happy are those who, if made to wait all their lives, never grow 
weary of waiting! I say this for the sake of many who, having the desire to 
attain perfection by acquiring virtues, would like to have them at once, as if 
perfection consisted in desiring it. It would indeed be a fine thing if we 
could become humble as soon as we desired it, and without any more 
trouble. We must accustom ourselves to seek the attainment of our 
perfection by the usual paths, in tranquillity of heart, doing all in our power 
to acquire virtues, by our fidelity in practising each of them according to 
our condition and vocation; but we must be content to wait as regards 
sooner or later attaining the result of our aims, leaving that to divine 
Providence, which will not fail to console us at the appointed time, and 
even if that should not be till the hour of our death, we ought to be satisfied, 
so long as we fulfil our duty by ever doing all that depends on us, all that is 
in our power. We shall always have quite soon enough what we desire, 
whenever we have it, and whenever it pleases God to give it to us. This 
waiting and resignation are very necessary, for the want of them disturbs the 
soul greatly. We must be contented to know that we are doing our duty 
through those who are over us, not seeking for any satisfaction or 


knowledge of things in particular, but walking blindfold, as it were, in firm 
reliance on the Providence of God, in the midst of all the desolation, fears, 
gloom, and other crosses which it may please Him to send us. Give yourself 
up, then, my dear daughter, wholly, wholly to His guidance, without any 
reserve or exception whatever, and leave Him to act, confiding all the care 
of body and soul to His goodness, remaining always resigned, composed, 
and resting upon God, under the guidance of Superiors, without any care 
but to obey. 

Now, the means of acquiring this ready yielding to the will of others, is to 
make very often in our prayer acts of indifference, and then to put them in 
practice when the occasion presents itself. For it is not enough to renounce 
ourselves before God; that is no great matter, seeing that it is only done in 
imagination; but when it has to be done actually, and when having just 
given ourselves wholly to God, we come in contact with a fellow-creature 
who orders us about, that is quite a different thing, and it is then that we 
must show our courage. 

This gentleness and yielding to the will of our neighbour is a virtue of 
great price; it is the symbol of the prayer of union. For as that form of 
prayer is nothing but the renouncing of ourselves in God, so, when the soul 
says with truth: “I have no longer any will but Thine, Lord!” she becomes 
entirely united to God. In like manner, the renunciation of our own will to 
do our neighbour’s is true union with that neighbour; in all things acting for 
the love of God. 

It often happens that a person, mean and feeble both in body and mind, 
and who only attempts small things, will do them with so much charity that 
they far surpass the merit of great and exalted actions, which, generally 
speaking, are done with less charity, on account of the thought and attention 
which have to be given to their various circumstances. If, however, a great 
work is done with as much charity as the small one, doubtless the doer of it 
will obtain much greater merit and reward. In a word, it is charity which 
gives price and value to all our works, so that all the good which we do 
must be done for the love of God, and the evil which we avoid must be 
avoided for the love of God. The good actions which we do, but not by any 
special command, and which cannot therefore derive any merit from 
obedience, must acquire that merit through charity, although we can really 
do them all from obedience. In short, we must be generous and depend only 


upon God; for the characteristic of the daughters of the Visitation is to 
regard in all things the will of God, and to follow it. 

You asked me before whether you might say special private prayers. I 
reply that as regards those little prayers which you sometimes have a 
devotion to say, there can be no harm in doing so, provided that you do not 
make too great a point of saying them, so that any omission of them excites 
scruples in your mind; or provided, again, that you do not make a resolution 
to say some particular prayer which you fancy, every day, or for a whole 
year or other fixed time, for that must not be done. If, however, during the 
time of silence, we should from devotion wish to say an Ave Maris Stella, 
or a Veni Creator Spiritus, or the like, there is no reason why we should not 
say it, nor any doubt about its being a good thing to do; but we must take 
great care that it is done without prejudice to something more important. 
For instance, being in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, if you felt a 
devotion to say three Paters in honour of the Blessed Trinity, and you were 
suddenly called away to do something else, you must rise instantly and go 
to do this action in honour of the Blessed Trinity, instead of saying your 
three Paters. 

You must not, then, prescribe for yourself the making a certain number of 
genuflections, ejaculatory prayers, or similar practices every day, or during 
any particular time, without telling the Superior, although you must be very 
faithful in your practice of raising your heart to God, and of making 
ejaculations. And even if you think it is the Holy Ghost Who inspires you to 
practise these little devotions, He will be pleased that you ask leave to 
practise them, and even that you omit them if permission is denied you, 
because nothing is so pleasing to Him as religious obedience. Neither can 
you promise persons to say a certain number of prayers for them. If you are 
asked to do it, you must reply that you will ask permission; but if they 
simply recommend themselves to your prayers, you may answer that you 
will certainly pray for them, and at the very time raise your mind to God in 
favour of the person. It is the same with regard to Holy Communion, for 
you cannot receive Communion for any one without permission. This does 
not mean that, being about to receive Our Lord, if you should suddenly 
remember the necessities of some relative, or the common wants of the 
people, you may not recommend them to God, entreating Him to have 
compassion on them. But if you wish to communicate specially for some 


particular thing, you must ask leave, unless it be for your own necessities, 
such as to obtain strength against some temptation, or to ask some virtue of 
Our Lord. Blessed be His name! 


Conference XI 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT OF OBEDIENCE 


The Virtue of Obedience 


There are three sorts of pious obedience. The first is that which is common 
to all Christians—the obedience due to God and to Holy Church in the 
observance of their commandments. The second is religious obedience, 
which is of a far higher value than the other, because it not only concerns 
itself with the Commandments of God, but also with the observance of His 
Counsels. There is a third kind of obedience, which is of what I wish to 
speak, as being the most perfect. This is called a loving obedience, and it is 
of this that Our Lord gave us an example throughout the whole course of 
His life on earth. 

The Fathers ascribe to this kind of obedience many properties and 
qualities, but from among them all I shall only select three. The first is that, 
as they say, it is blind; the second, that it is prompt; and the third, that it is 
persevering. Blind obedience has also three properties or qualities. In the 
first place, it never regards the countenance of Superiors, but only their 
authority. Secondly, it never desires to inquire into the reasons or motives of 
a Superior, in ordering this or that to be done; being quite content to know 
that he has given the commands. And thirdly, it never inquires how it may 
carry out what is ordered, feeling certain that God, Who inspired the 
command, will assuredly afford the power necessary to fulfil it. Therefore, 
instead of asking how a thing is to be done, blind obedience sets to work to 
do it. 

Religious obedience, then, which ought to be blind, lovingly undertakes 
to do all that is commanded it with simplicity, and without ever considering 
whether the command is good or bad, provided that the person who orders 
has authority to order, and that the command serves to unite our mind to 


God. For without that the truly obedient soul never does anything. Many 
have been greatly mistaken as to this condition of obedience, believing that 
it consisted in doing at random whatever should be commanded, even were 
it contrary to the Commandments of God and of Holy Church. In this they 
have been greatly mistaken, imagining a folly to lurk in this quality of 
blindness which is not there at all. In all that relates to the Commandments 
of God, just as Superiors have no power whatever to give any contrary 
command, so in such a case inferiors have no obligation to obey—indeed, if 
they did so they would sin. 

Now, I am well aware that many have done things contrary to the 
Commandments of God, impelled by this obedience, which is not content 
with obeying the command of God and Superiors, but must go farther, and 
obey even their counsels and inclinations. Many have rushed to death, 
moved to do so by a special inspiration of God, so strong that it could not 
be resisted; otherwise they would have sinned grievously. It is related in the 
Book of Machabees that one named Razias, urged on by an ardent zeal for 
the glory of God, went and exposed himself to blows by which he knew that 
he must be wounded and killed. Feeling himself wounded in the chest, he 
drew all his entrails out through the wound, and threw them into the air in 
the presence of his enemies. St. Apollonia threw herself into the fire 
prepared by the impious enemies of God and of the Christians, to burn her 
to death. St. Ambrose also tells us of three maidens who, to save their 
honour, threw themselves into a river and were drowned. They, however, 
had also other reasons for doing this, which it would take too much time to 
detail here. There have been many others who have thus rushed to death, as 
did he who threw himself into a flaming furnace. But all these examples 
ought to be admired, not imitated, for you know well enough that we must 
never be so blind as to think that we can please God by infringing His 
Commandments. Loving obedience presupposes obedience to the 
Commandments of God. 

This obedience is called blind because it obeys all Superiors equally. The 
ancient Fathers have universally agreed in blaming those who will not 
submit themselves to obey any who are their inferiors in rank and position. 
The Fathers question them as follows: When you obeyed your Superiors, 
why did you do so? Was it for the love of God? Certainly not. It could not 
be for that motive, for is not the present Superior in God’s place in our 


regard exactly as the other was? Doubtless, for he is God’s vicar, and God 
commands us by his lips, and makes us understand His will by the orders 
which he gives us, just as He did by the lips of the other Superior. Then you 
obey your Superiors because you feel drawn towards them and have respect 
for their persons. Alas! you do no more than people in the world. They do 
exactly the same; and not only do they obey the commands of those they 
love, but they would not consider they had sufficient love if they did not 
carry out as closely as possible the wishes and inclinations of the person 
they loved. Just so the truly obedient Religious acts in regard to his 
Superiors as to God Himself. The pagans, corrupt as they were, have given 
us an example of this, for the devil spoke to them through various sorts of 
idols. Some were statues of men, others figures of rats, dogs, lions, 
serpents, and the like; and these poor creatures put their trust equally in all, 
obeying the image of a dog as they obeyed that of a man, that of a rat as that 
of a lion, without any difference. Why was that? Because they saw their 
gods in all these various images. St. Peter commands us to obey our 
Superiors, even if they should be froward. Our Lord, Our Lady, and St. 
Joseph give us a most excellent lesson of this kind of obedience, in the 
journey they took from Nazareth to Bethlehem. For Caesar having decreed 
that all his subjects should go to their birthplace to be enrolled, they 
cheerfully went there to fulfil this obedience, although Caesar was a pagan 
and an idolater; Our Lord wishing to show by this that we ought never to 
regard the person of those who command, provided that they have authority 
to do so. 

Let us pass on now to the second property of blind obedience. After it has 
reached the point of disregarding the person of those who command, and 
submitting indifferently to any sort of Superior, it goes beyond that, and 
arrives at the second point. This is to obey without considering the intention 
or the end for which the order is given, content to know that it is given, 
without wasting time in discussing whether the order is good or bad, or 
whether we are right or not in doing what we are commanded to do. 
Abraham is greatly to be admired for the way in which he practised this 
obedience. God calls him, saying to him: Abraham, go forth out of thy 
country and from thy kindred, and come into the land which I shall show 
thee. Abraham goes at once, without a word. Ah! might he not have said: 
“Lord, Thou commandest me to quit the city; tell me, then, I pray Thee, 


from which quarter I shall go forth”? He said not a word, but went whither 
the Spirit led him, without considering at all whether he was going in the 
right or the wrong direction; without seeking to know why and wherefore 
God had given him this command in words so brief that He had not even 
indicated to him what road he was to take. Ah! truly obedient persons do 
not ask such questions; they simply apply themselves to their work, with no 
desire but to obey. It seems as if Our Lord Himself wished to show, when 
He appeared to St. Paul to convert him, how pleasing this sort of obedience 
is. Having called him by his name, he struck him to the ground, blinded. 
Observe that in order to make him His disciple, He caused him to fall, that 
He might humble him and bring him into subjection to Himself; then 
suddenly He blinded him, and commanded him to go into the city to find 
Ananias and do all that he should command him to do. But why did not Our 
Lord Himself tell him what he was to do, without sending him on farther, 
seeing that He had condescended to speak to him Himself to convert him? 
St. Paul did all that he was commanded to do. It would have cost Our Lord 
nothing to say with His own lips what Ananias was made to say, but He 
wished us to know from this example how much He loves blind obedience, 
since it appears that he only blinded St. Paul in order to make him truly 
obedient. 

When Our Lord willed to give sight to the man who was born blind, 
He made clay and put it on his eyes, commanding him to go and wash in the 
fountain of Siloe. This poor blind man might well have been amazed at the 
means used by Our Lord to cure him, and might have said: “Alas! what dost 
Thou do to me? If I were not already blind, this would be enough to destroy 
my sight.” But he made no such reflections; he simply obeyed. In this way 
the truly obedient believe that they can do all that they may be commanded 
to do, because they hold that all commandments come from God, or are 
given by His inspiration, and cannot be impossible, by reason of the 
authority of Him who commands. 

Naaman the Syrian did not behave in this manner, because he thought 
that such obedience would only bring him harm. Being a leper, he went in 
search of Eliseus that he might be cured by him, because all the remedies he 
had hitherto tried had failed to restore his health. Knowing, therefore, that 
Eliseus had worked great wonders, he journeyed to his house, and sent in a 
messenger begging the Prophet to heal him. Eliseus, however, did not stir 


from his chamber, but sent the servant to tell him that if he would go and 
wash seven times in the Jordan he would be healed. Naaman, on hearing 
this answer, was very angry, and said: “Are not the waters of our own rivers 
as good as those of the Jordan?” and he would not hear of obeying the 
command. His servants, however, remonstrated with him, telling him that 
he ought to do what the Prophet enjoined, seeing that it was so easy. At last, 
yielding to their persuasions, he did wash seven times in the Jordan, and 
was cured. Do you see to what danger he exposed himself of never 
recovering his health, by making so many difficulties about what he was 
told to do? 

The third property of blind obedience is that it neither considers nor 
inquires by what means it can do what is commanded. It knows that the 
path it must pursue is the Rule of the Order, and the commands of 
Superiors; and it takes this path in simplicity of heart, without cavilling or 
questioning whether it would be better to do this or that. Provided that the 
Religious obeys, all else is indifferent, for he knows that that is sufficient to 
make him pleasing to God, for whose love he obeys unconditionally. 

The second quality of loving obedience is that it is prompt. Now, 
promptitude in obedience has always been recommended to Religious, as a 
necessary part of true obedience and of perfect observance of vows made to 
God. It was the note fixed upon by Abraham’s servant for knowing the 
maiden destined by God to be the bride of his master’s son. 

He said to himself: “The maiden of whom I shall ask a draught of water, 
and who shall reply, ‘I will not only give to you to drink, but I will also 
draw water for your camels,’ will be the one who is worthy to be the bride 
of my master’s son.” And while these thoughts were passing through his 
mind he saw afar off the beautiful Rebecca. The servant, seeing her so 
gracious and lovely as she stood by the well drawing water for her flock, 
put his question, and the maiden answered as he had expected. “Yes,” she 
said, “and not only for you but also for your camels.” Pray observe how 
prompt and gracious she was; she spared herself no trouble, but was most 
lavish of it, for no small amount of water must have been needed to give 
drink to so many camels as the envoy had with him. Certainly, obedience 
ungraciously rendered is not at all pleasing. There are some who obey, 
indeed, but so grudgingly and with so ill a grace that the merit of the virtue 
is greatly diminished. Charity and obedience are so closely united that they 


cannot possibly be separated. Love makes us obey promptly, for, however 
difficult the thing commanded may be, those who possess loving obedience 
undertake it lovingly. Obedience being a principal part of humility, which 
loves submission above all things, it follows that those who obey love the 
command given, and so as soon as they are aware of it, whether it be to 
their taste or not, they embrace it, caress it, and cherish it tenderly. 

I must tell you of an example of this prompt obedience to be met with in 
the Life of St. Pachomius. Among the monks of St. Pachomius there was 
one named Jonas, a man of great virtue and holiness, who had the care of 
the garden, in which was a fig-tree bearing very fine figs. Now, this fig-tree 
was a source of temptation to the young monks; every time they passed it, 
they stopped and looked for a while at the figs. St. Pachomius, having 
noticed this one day whilst in the garden, raised his eyes to the fig-tree, and 
saw the devil at the top of it, looking down on the figs, as the monks were 
looking up to them. This great Saint, who was no less anxious to train his 
monks in entire mortification of the senses, than in interior mortification of 
the passions and inclinations, called Jonas and commanded him to cut down 
the fig-tree without fail the following day. To this command Jonas replied: 
“Ah! Father, we must surely put up with these young men a little; they need 
some sort of recreation. It is not for myself that I want to save the tree!” To 
which the Father replied: “Well, my brother, you are not willing to obey 
promptly and with simplicity, but what will you say if the tree prove more 
obedient than you?” And so it turned out; the next day the tree was found 
withered up, and it never bore fruit again. Certainly poor Jonas spoke the 
truth when he said that it was not for his own sake that he wished to save 
the fig-tree, for it had been a matter of remark that, all the seventy-five 
years during which he had been both monk and gardener, he had never 
tasted any of the fruit in his garden, though he was very liberal of it as 
regarded the brethren. He learned now, however, how excellent promptitude 
is in obedience. Our Lord throughout His whole life on earth afforded 
constant examples of this promptitude in obedience. None could ever be so 
yielding and so prompt in giving way to the will of others as He was. 
Following His example, we too must learn to be most prompt to obey, for a 
loving heart is not content with doing what is ordered, or what seems to be 
desired, but must do it promptly. It cannot too quickly accomplish what is 
commanded, that it may be free to receive some fresh order. David only 


expressed a simple wish to drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, and 
instantly three horsemen galloped off and penetrated through the ranks of 
the enemy in search of the water. They were exceedingly prompt in 
executing the desire of the king. Many great saints have proved themselves 
equally prompt in trying to carry out what seemed to them the wishes and 
desires of the King of Kings, Our Lord Himself. What command, I pray 
you, did Our Lord ever give which obliged St. Catherine of Siena to suck 
the poisonous matter from the wound of the poor sick woman whom she 
was tending? or St. Louis, King of France, to partake of the soup left by the 
lepers to encourage them to eat? Certainly these saints were not obliged to 
do what they did; but knowing that Our Lord loved, and gave proofs of His 
love for self-humiliation, they, thinking to please Him, did these things with 
the greatest love, although they were most repugnant to their feelings. We 
are bound to succour our neighbour when he is in extreme necessity; 
nevertheless, because almsgiving is a Counsel of Our Lord, many willingly 
give alms as far as their means will permit. Now, upon this obedience to 
Counsels is grafted loving obedience, which makes us undertake to follow 
out most minutely and exactly all the desires and intentions of God and of 
our Superiors. 

But here I must war you of a mistake into which you may fall; for if 
those who wish to practise this virtue exactly, were always keeping their 
minds on the strain to find out the desires and inclinations of their Superiors 
or of God, they would infallibly lose their time. For example, while I am 
seeking to find out what is God’s desire, I am not employed in keeping 
myself close to Him in peace and in calm repose, which is certainly His 
present desire, since He has set me nothing else to do. So, those who, 
wishing to please Our Lord by relieving the poor, would go from city to city 
in search of them, whilst they are in one city, will certainly neglect the 
wants of those who are in another. In this matter, in simplicity of heart, we 
must set to work to give alms when we meet with the occasion, without 
wasting our time by wandering through the streets from house to house, 
trying to find out if there is any unknown poor person. In the same way, 
when I see that the Superior wants me to do something or other, I must be 
ready to do it at once, without making any minute investigations as to 
whether he is likely to prefer my doing something else. That would destroy 
peace and tranquillity of heart, which is the chief fruit of loving obedience. 


The third quality of obedience is perseverance. Now, this especially Our 
Lord has taught us. St. Paul affirms this in the words: Becoming obedient 
unto death; and to raise this obedience even higher, he adds—even to the 
death of the cross. In these words, even to death, is included the fact that He 
had been obedient throughout the whole course of His life. During this there 
are seen nothing but instances of obedience, paid by Him to His parents or 
to others; yes, even to the wicked and profane. And as He began by 
practising this virtue, so He finished the course of this mortal life by one 
supreme act of perfect obedience. 

The good monk Jonas provides us with two lessons on the subject of 
perseverance, for although he did not obey the command which St. 
Pachomius gave him promptly, yet he was a monk of great perfection. From 
the time of his entering Religion until his death, he continued his work as 
gardener without any interruption—that is, during the whole seventy-five 
years of his life in the monastery. The other exercise in which he persevered 
all his life, as I have before told you, was making mats of rushes interwoven 
with palm-leaves, and he was busy with this work at the very moment of his 
death. It is a very great virtue to persevere for so long a time in one 
employment, for to do a thing cheerfully, which we are only commanded to 
do once, costs nothing; but when our Superior says to us: “You will do that 
always, and all through your life,” there lies the virtue and there also the 
difficulty. This, then, is what I had to say concerning obedience; but I may 
also add that it is of such great price that it is the companion of charity. 
These two virtues give value to all others, so that without them all others 
are absolutely worthless. If you have not these two virtues, you have none; 
if you have them, you have all the rest in sufficient abundance. 

But passing on and leaving on one side the general obedience to the 
Commandments of God, and speaking of religious obedience, I say that if 
Religious do not obey they cannot have any virtue at all, because it is 
obedience especially which makes them Religious, that being the proper 
and peculiar virtue of Religion. Even if you are ready and eager to suffer 
martyrdom, that is nothing if you have not obedience. We read in the Life of 
St. Pachomius that one of his monks, having persevered all through his 
novitiate in the most exemplary humility and submission, came one day to 
St. Pachomius and told him in a transport of fervour that he had a longing 
desire for martyrdom. He said that he could never rest satisfied till the 


opportunity for embracing it came to him, and he humbly entreated the 
Saint to pray to God for him that his desire might be fulfilled. The holy 
Father strove to moderate this transport, but the more he said, the more 
hotly did the young monk urge his petition. The Saint addressed him, 
therefore, in these words: “My son, it is far better to live in obedience, and 
to die daily to self by mortifying our own desires, than to suffer martyrdom 
in imagination. He who mortifies himself, dies a martyr’s death as far as 
need be; it is a far greater martyrdom to persevere in obedience all through 
our life, than to die in a moment by a stroke of the sword. Live in peace, my 
son, calm your mind, and do not dwell on this desire.” The monk, who felt 
assured that this desire was inspired by the Holy Ghost, abated nothing of 
his first ardour, but continued to urge the Father to pray for the fulfilment of 
his desire. In a short time news arrived which cheered him greatly. A certain 
Saracen, captain of a band of robbers, had come to a mountain adjoining the 
monastery. St. Pachomius, hearing of this, called the monk to him, saying: 
“Off with you, my son! The hour which you so desired is come. Go out at 
once to the mountain and cut wood.” The monk, almost beside himself with 
joy, and little imagining what he was really going to do, went forth, singing 
the praises of God, and thanking Him for having deigned to give him this 
opportunity of dying for His love. The robbers, seeing him, made straight 
for him, laid hands on him, and threatened him. For a short time he was 
most valiant. “You are a dead man!” they cried. “I desire nothing better than 
to die for God,” was his reply, with other words to that effect. The Saracens 
then dragged him to the place where their idol was, to make him adore it. 
When they found that he persisted in refusing to do this, they prepared to 
kill him. Alas! this poor monk, so valiant in imagination, when he saw the 
sword at his throat cried out: “I entreat you, do not kill me. I will do all that 
you desire. Take pity on me! I am still young; it would be a grievous thing 
to cut short my life so early.” Finally, he adored their idol; and then these 
bad men, heaping scorn and derision upon him, beat him soundly and let 
him return to his monastery. Arriving there more dead than alive, pale and 
overwhelmed with grief and shame, he was met by St. Pachomius, who said 
to him: “Well, my son, what is the matter? why are you so dejected?” Then 
the poor monk, full of confusion and distress, because he was a proud man, 
and unable to bear the thought of his terrible sin, threw himself on his knees 
confessing his fault. The Father, desiring the brothers to pray for him, and 


making him ask pardon of God, restored him to his former state, and then 
gave him this good advice: “My son, remember that it is better to limit your 
desires to living according to the laws of the Community, and to wish for 
nothing but fidelity in the observance of the Rules, than to undertake, or be 
anxious to undertake, anything not included in them, and to foster great 
desires to do imaginary marvels; these only serve to inflate our hearts with 
pride, and to make us hold others in little esteem, fancying ourselves far 
superior to them. Ah, how much better it is for us to live under the shelter 
of holy obedience, than to withdraw ourselves from that safe shelter, 
seeking something which seems to us more perfect! If you had only been 
satisfied, as I told you, with mortifying yourself thoroughly in life, instead 
of wishing for nothing less than death, you would not have fallen as you 
have done. But courage! remember henceforward that you must live in 
submission; and be assured that God has forgiven you.” The young monk 
obeyed the counsel of the Saint, and behaved himself with great humility all 
through his life. 

I even go so far as to say that obedience is not of less merit than charity. 
For to give a cup of water from charity merits heaven, Our Lord Himself 
says so; do as much from obedience, you will gain the same reward. The 
least little thing done from obedience is very pleasing to God. Eat from 
obedience, and your eating is more pleasing to God than the fasts of 
anchorites, supposing that they fast without obedience; rest from obedience, 
and your repose is more meritorious and more pleasing to God than 
voluntary labour. “But,” you say, “what shall I gain by practising so exactly 
this loving obedience, with all its above-mentioned qualities of blindness, 
promptitude, and perseverance?” Oh, my dear daughters, they who practise 
this obedience will enjoy a continual tranquillity of soul, and that most holy 
peace of Our Lord which surpasseth all understanding;they will have no 
need to give an account of their actions, since all will have been done from 
obedience, both to the Rules and to Superiors. What greater happiness can 
we desire? Certainly, I may observe in passing, the truly obedient love their 
Rules, they honour and esteem them as the only path by which they can 
arrive at the union of the mind with God. From that path they never turn 
aside, nor from the observance of those things which are laid down in the 
form of direction, any more than from those which are commanded. The 
truly obedient soul will live like a child in the arms of a beloved mother, 


undisturbed whatever may happen to it; content to be carried on the right 
arm or on the left. The truly obedient soul cares not what command is given 
to her; so long as it is a command, and so long as she rests in the arms of 
obedience—I mean in the practice of obedience—it is enough, and she is 
satisfied. To such a soul, on the part of God, I can promise paradise for all 
eternity; as also during the course of this mortal life, true and certain peace 
—of this we must not doubt. You ask now if you are bound, under penalty 
of sin, to do all that Superiors tell you to do—as, for instance, when you 
give an account of yourself, whether you should take as a command: all that 
the Superior suggests for your improvement. Oh no, my daughter, neither 
Superiors nor confessors intend to bind their inferiors by the commands 
which they give. If they intend to do this, they use the word of command 
“under pain of disobedience,” and then inferiors are bound under pain of sin 
to obey, however light the command may be, and however small the matter, 
but not otherwise. For they give advice in three ways—in the form of a 
command, of a counsel; and of simple direction. In the Constitutions and 
Rules it is just the same. There are articles which say, the sisters may do 
such a thing; and others which say, they shall do; or, again, they will beware 
of doing. Some of these are counsels, some are commands. Those who are 
unwilling to submit to counsels and to direction offend against loving 
obedience, and it would be a proof of cowardice of heart, and want of love 
for God, to be willing to do only just what is commanded and nothing more. 
And although they who do not submit themselves to direction do not sin 
against the obedience to which their vows bind them (which only relates to 
commands and counsels), still they offend against that loving obedience to 
which all the daughters of the Visitation ought to aspire. 

You ask me if, when a new Superior is given to you, you may not think 
that she is not so capable as her predecessor, or so well informed as to the 
path along which she should lead you. Of course you may feel this; we 
cannot help the thought occurring to us, but we must not dwell upon it— 
that is the point. For if Balaam was well instructed by an ass, we may with 
greater reason believe that God, Who gave us this Superior, will enable her 
to teach us according to His will, though it may not be according to our 
own. Our Lord has promised that the truly obedient shall never be lost; nor 
those, assuredly, who follow without distinction the will and direction of the 
Superiors whom God shall establish over them. Even if Superiors should be 


ignorant, and because of their ignorance should lead their inferiors by 
rugged and dangerous paths, the inferiors, submitting themselves to all that 
is not manifestly sin, nor against the Commandments of God and of His 
holy Church, can never, I assure you, err. The truly obedient man, says Holy 
Scripture, shall speak of victory; that is to say, he will come out the 
conqueror in all the difficulties into which he may be led by obedience, and 
with honour from all the roads which he has traversed through obedience, 
however dangerous. 

It would indeed be a pretty sort of obedience which was only yielded to 
those Superiors whom we liked! If to-day you have a Superior who is 
highly esteemed, as much for her dignity as for her virtues, you will obey 
her cheerfully; but tomorrow, if you have one who is not so highly thought 
of, you will not obey her so cheerfully. You will, indeed, render her a 
similar obedience, but you will not esteem what she says as highly, nor will 
you do it with as much satisfaction. Alas! who does not see that you obeyed 
the first from your own inclination, and not purely for God? For if that were 
so, you would do with as much pleasure, and would esteem as highly, what 
was commanded by the one as by the other. 

I often say—and it cannot be said too often, because it is so important for 
you to remember—that all our actions ought to be performed according to 
the dictates of our higher nature (for so must we live in this house), and 
never according to those of our senses and lower nature. No doubt I shall 
have more satisfaction, as far as my lower nature is concerned, in doing 
what a Superior whom I like commands me to do, than in doing the bidding 
of another whom I do not like at all. But provided that I obey both equally 
as regards the higher part of my nature, that is enough, and my obedience is 
worth more when I have less pleasure in yielding it, because then I prove 
that I obey for God, and not for my own pleasure. There is nothing more 
common in the world than this fashion of obeying those whom people love; 
but as for the other kind of obedience it is extremely rare, and only 
practised in Religion. 

“But,” you may say, “is it not allowable to disapprove of what this 
present Superior does, or to say or to think that we wonder why she gives 
orders which the last one never gave?” Certainly not, my dear daughters, 
under no circumstances whatever. You must approve of all that Superiors 
say or do, permit or forbid, provided that what they order is not manifestly 


contrary to the Commandments of God; for then, of course, you must 
neither obey nor approve. Excepting in that case, however, inferiors must 
always believe, and compel their private judgment to acknowledge, that 
Superiors do right and are justified in doing what they do. Otherwise we 
should be constituting ourselves Superiors, and turning the Superiors into 
inferiors, by sitting in judgment upon their actions. No, we must bend our 
shoulders beneath the yoke of holy obedience, believing that both these 
kinds of Superiors have good reasons for their commands, however much 
they may differ from one another. 

“But would it not be allowable for a nun who had lived in Religion for a 
long time, and had rendered great services to her Order, to relax somewhat 
in obedience, at least as regards little things?” Oh! what would that be but 
behaving like a master-pilot, who, having brought his vessel into port, after 
having laboured long and painfully to save it from the perils of winds and 
waves, should then wish to break up the ship and throw himself into the 
sea? Would not such a man be considered most foolish? For, if such were 
his desire, why did he take such pains to bring his vessel into port? The 
Religious who has begun well, has not done all, unless he perseveres even 
to the end. You must not say that novices only need to be so exact. 
Although, indeed, generally speaking, in all Religious Orders the novices 
are most exact and mortified, it is not that they are more bound to be so than 
the professed Religious. Oh no, for they are not as yet bound as to this, 
although they persevere in obedience that they may attain to the grace of 
profession. The professed, on the other hand, are, bound to be exact and 
mortified in virtue of their vows, and to be Religious it would not be 
enough to have made them if they did not continue to observe them. The 
Religious who think that after their profession they may relax in anything 
whatever, even after having lived a long time in Religion, are greatly 
mistaken. Our Lord showed Himself in His death more exact in obedience 
than even in His infancy, as I have before observed. And now enough has 
been said about obedience to make us love it. 

It now only remains for me to say a few words on a question put to me 
yesterday evening—namely, whether it is permissible for the sisters to tell 
one another that they have been mortified on any occasion by the Superior 
or the Mistress of the novices. My reply is that there are three different 
ways Of telling this. The first is when one sister goes to another exclaiming: 


“Ah, sister, our Mother has just mortified me so thoroughly!” In this case 
she is quite glad to have been considered worthy of the mortification, and 
that the Superior should have told her her fault without sparing her, thus 
helping her to gain something for her soul. Then, happy herself, she makes 
her sister happy also, by asking her help to thank God for this mortification. 
The second way of telling it is by way of relief. The sister finds the 
mortification or reproof very heavy, and she tries to shift the burden a little 
on to the sister to whom she tells her grievance, thinking that her sympathy 
will lighten its weight. This way is less excusable than the first, because by 
complaining an imperfection is always committed. The third way is 
thoroughly bad; it is telling our grievance in the spirit of murmuring and 
irritation, and in order to make it appear that the Superior was in the wrong. 
I am certain this will never, by the grace of God, be done in this house. 

As regards the first way, even though there may be no harm in telling the 
mortification to another sister, it would be far better not to do so, but only to 
think of rejoicing over it in our hearts with God. As to the second way, we 
must certainly have nothing to do with it, for by complaining we lose the 
merit of mortification. Do you know what we should do when we are 
reproved and mortified? We should take the mortification as a token of 
love, hiding it in our heart, embracing and caressing it as tenderly as 
possible. It is not at all right or fitting to go to one of the sisters saying: “I 
have just been speaking to our Mother. I am as dry as I was before. I must 
attach myself only to God; for me there is no consolation in creatures. I am 
less consoled than I was before I went to her.” The sister to whom this is 
said ought to answer very gently: “My dear sister, why were you not firmly 
attached to God, as you say we ought to be, before you went to speak to our 
Mother? Then you would not feel so discontented because she has not 
consoled you.” But when you say that we must attach ourselves very firmly 
to God, take care lest, seeking Him in default of creatures, He refuses to be 
found; for He wills to be sought before all things, and in spite of all things. 
Because creatures do not content me, I seek the Creator. Ah no! the Creator 
deserves that I should quit all else for Him, and He will have it so. When, 
therefore, we leave the presence of the Superior, dejected and comfortless, 
without having received one single drop of consolation, we must carry our 
dryness away with us as a precious balm, as we do with the affections 
bestowed on us in holy prayer—as a balm, I say, taking great care not to 


spill this precious liquid, sent to us from Heaven as a priceless gift, so that 
we may perfume our heart with the privation of that consolation which we 
expected to receive from the words of the Superior. 

But on this subject there is one thing to be observed, namely, that 
sometimes when we go to speak to the Superior we carry with us a heart so 
hard and dry, that it is incapable of being softened and refreshed by the 
waters of consolation. It is not easily touched by what the Superior says; 
and although she may speak very well with regard to what you need, it does 
not seem so to you. Another time, when your heart is tender and well 
disposed, she may only say three or four words, much less useful for your 
perfection than the others were, and yet they will console you. Why? 
Because your heart was disposed to receive consolation. You fancy that 
Superiors have words of consolation always on their lips, and that they can 
pour them easily into the hearts of any whom they are willing to console; 
but this is not so. They cannot, any more than other people, be at all times 
in the same humour. Happy, indeed, and blessed are those who can keep a 
serene and undisturbed heart amid all these varieties of moods and 
circumstances! At one moment we shall be consoled; the next our hearts 
will be dry—so dry that it will cost us much to utter any words of 
consolation. 

You ask me, again, what I have to tell you as to what method is best for 
destroying our private judgment. I reply that the best method is faithfully to 
persevere in cutting off every kind of speech on occasions in which it tries 
to gain the upper hand, making it understand that it is only a servant. It is 
only by repeated acts, my dear daughters, that we acquire virtues, although 
there have been souls to whom God has given them all in a moment. When, 
therefore, you are inclined to decide for yourself whether a thing is ordered 
rightly or wrongly, curb your private judgment in the matter. When 
presently you are told to do such and such a thing, do not waste your time in 
discussing or trying to discover whether it could be better done in some 
other way; but rather compel your judgment to assent to the belief, that the 
thing could not possibly be done in a better way than as you have been told 
to do it. If some exercise is prescribed for you, do not allow your judgment 
to consider whether it will be suitable to you or not; and take care lest, even 
though you may do the thing just as you have been told to do it, your own 
private judgment does not fail in obedience—I mean, does not submit itself 


—because it secretly disapproves of the command. This, generally 
speaking, is the cause of the repugnance we feel in doing what is desired of 
us; and for this reason, that when the understanding and the judgment 
represent to the will that a thing ought not to be, or that other means should 
be employed for doing it than those we were told to use, the will cannot 
submit itself—the more so because it always esteems more highly the 
reasons suggested by its own judgment than by any other, for each 
individual believes that his own judgment is the best. I have never met with 
more than two persons who did not think highly of their own judgment; but 
these two confessed to me that they had no judgment at all, and one of 
them, when he came once to see me, said: “Sir, I entreat you to tell me 
something about such and such a thing, for I have no judgment at all to 
enable me to understand it.” This speech astonished me very much. 

We have in our own times a most remarkable instance of the 
mortification of private judgment. It is that of a great and very famous 
doctor who wrote a book, entitled On Dispensations and Commandments, 
which book falling one day into the hands of the Pope, he decided that it 
contained some erroneous propositions. He therefore wrote to this doctor, 
desiring him to erase them from his book. The doctor, receiving this 
command, submitted his judgment so implicitly that he would not even 
explain the matter in order to justify himself, but, on the contrary, believed 
that he had been in the wrong, and had allowed himself to be led astray by 
his own judgment. Ascending the pulpit, therefore, he read aloud what the 
Pope had written to him, then took his book, tore it in pieces, and told his 
audience that what the Pope had decided in the matter was most wisely 
decided; that with all his heart he approved the censure and accepted the 
paternal correction which the Holy Father had deigned to bestow on him, as 
being most just and mild when addressed to one who had deserved severe 
punishment; and that he was amazed to think that he could have been so 
blind as to allow himself to be deceived by his private judgment in a thing 
so manifestly wrong. Now, he was in no way bound to do this, seeing that 
the Pope had laid no such command upon him, but had only desired him to 
erase from his book certain things which did not seem good to the Pontiff; 
for, what is very remarkable is that they were not heretical, nor so 
manifestly erroneous that they could not be defended. On this occasion he 
showed great virtue, and an admirable mortification of private judgment. 


Fairly often we see people whose senses are mortified, because their own 
will lends itself to the task of mortification. It would be a shameful thing, 
they say, to rebel against obedience; what would others say of them? But it 
is a rare thing to find persons in whom private judgment is really mortified. 
To own that what is ordered is good, to love and esteem it as a thing useful 
and excellent above all else—Oh! it is here that the judgment becomes 
restive. There are many who say: “I will certainly do what you order, but I 
can see very well that it would be better otherwise.” Alas! what are you 
about? If you foster your judgment thus it will undoubtedly intoxicate you, 
for there is no difference between an intoxicated person and one who is full 
of his own judgment. We read that David, being in the wilderness with his 
soldiers, who were weary and exhausted with hunger, and finding nothing 
to eat, sent to the husband of Abigail, asking him to furnish them with 
provisions. Unhappily, this man was drunk, and, speaking like a drunkard, 
said that David, after having consumed all he had plundered and robbed 
from others, was now come to ruin him in the same way, and that he would 
give him nothing. David, hearing this, exclaimed: “As God liveth, the churl 
shall answer for this, for I have done him nothing but good, saving his 
flocks and preventing any harm from being done to him.” Abigail, knowing 
David’s intention, went the following day to meet him with presents to 
appease him, speaking these words—or to this effect: “My lord, what would 
you do to a fool? Yesterday, when my husband was drunk, he spoke 
insolently, but he spoke like a drunken man and like a fool. My lord, calm 
your indignation, and do not lay hands on him, for you will only regret 
having laid hands on a fool.” We must make the same excuses for our own 
private judgment as for a drunkard, for one is no more capable of reason 
than the other. We must, therefore, be most careful to prevent it from 
making these considerations, in order that it may not intoxicate us with its 
reasons, especially in what relates to obedience. 

Finally, you wish to know if you ought, with confidence and care, to 
admonish one another of your faults in charity. Undoubtedly, my daughter, 
you ought to do this, for how could you possibly see a blemish in your 
sister without trying to remove it by means of an admonition? You must, 
however, be discreet in this matter. If you saw a sister indisposed or 
oppressed with melancholy, that would not be the right time to admonish 
her, for there would be danger of her instantly rejecting the admonition 


given by you at such a time. You must wait a little while and then admonish 
her in confidence and charity. If a sister should say something which 
appears like murmuring, and yet her heart seems otherwise full of 
gentleness, you ought undoubtedly to say to her in confidence: “Sister, that 
is not right.” But if you notice that some passion is stirred in her heart, you 
must turn the subject as dexterously as you can. 

You say that you are afraid to admonish any sister often of her faults, 
because it deprives her of confidence and makes her more liable to fail out 
of very timidity. Oh! you must not judge our sisters in this way, for it is only 
in the world that people lose confidence when told of their faults. Our 
sisters love their own abjection too much to do thus, and so far are they 
from being troubled by it, that they only take greater courage and are more 
careful in trying to amend; not to avoid being admonished, for I imagine 
that they love with a supreme love all that can render them vile and abject 
in their own eyes, but only that they may the better do their duty, and render 
themselves more fitted for their vocation. 


Conference XII 


ON SIMPLICITY AND RELIGIOUS PRUDENCE 


The virtue we have now to treat is so necessary that, although I have often 
spoken of it, you still desire that I should devote a whole Conference to the 
subject. Now, in the first place, it is necessary to understand what this virtue 
of simplicity is. You know that, generally speaking, we call a thing simple 
when it is not embroidered, lined, or of more than one colour. For instance, 
we say, That person is dressed very simply, when her dress is only of one 
material; that is a simple dress—I mean, with no trimming or lining which 
we can see, and no outside ornamentation. Well, simplicity is nothing else 
than an act of pure and simple charity, having one only aim and end, which 
is to acquire the love of God, and our soul is simple when in all that we do 
or desire we have no other aim. 

The well-known story of the two hostesses, Martha and Magdalen, who 
entertained Our Lord, is most noteworthy for this very thing. Do you not 
see that although Martha’s desire to show great hospitality to Our Lord was 
laudable, yet she was reproved by that divine Master, because she added 
another motive to the good object which made her so eager to serve Him. 
For, looking upon Our Lord as Man, and believing Him to be like ordinary 
human beings who cannot be satisfied with a simple meal of one dish, she 
bustled about, busy in the preparation of many and varied dishes. Thus, to 
the first pure aim of the love of God, she added many little secondary 
motives, for which she was reproved by Our Lord: Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and art troubled about many things: but one thing is necessary: 
Mary hath chosen the best ‘part, which shall not be taken away from her. 

This act of simple charity, then, which allows us to have no other aim in 
all our actions but the one desire of pleasing God, is Mary’s part, which 
is alone necessary. This is simplicity, a virtue which is inseparable from 
charity, inasmuch as it looks straight to God, without ever suffering any 


admixture of self-interest. It would otherwise no longer be simplicity, for 
that virtue cannot endure any addition of creatures or any consideration of 
them. God alone finds place in it. This virtue is Christian only. Pagans, even 
the most eloquent on the subject of the other virtues, knew nothing 
whatever of this, any more than of humility. They wrote exceedingly well 
on magnanimity, liberality, and constancy, but of simplicity and humility 
they have written nothing at all. Our Lord Himself came down from heaven 
to make known to men both these virtues; without this mankind would have 
remained ignorant of this so necessary doctrine. Be ye wise as serpents, He 
said to His Apostles; but go still further, be simple as doves. 

Learn from the dove to love God in simplicity of heart, having but one 
single aim and object in all that you do. Do not, however, only imitate the 
simple love of those birds in their having always only one mate, for whom 
alone they do everything, and whom alone they wish to please, but imitate 
them also in the simplicity with which they express and show their love. 
They do not practise little mincing ways, but only coo gently by the side of 
their mates, happy enough just to rest quietly in their presence. 

Simplicity banishes from the soul that solicitous care, which so 
needlessly urges many to seek out various exercises and means to enable 
them, as they say, to love God, and which makes it impossible for them to 
be at peace if they are not doing all that the saints did. Poor souls! they 
torment themselves about finding out the art of loving God, not knowing 
that there is none except to love Him. They think that there is a certain art 
needed to acquire this love, which is really only to be found in simplicity. 
Now, when we say that there is no art at all, we do not mean to contemn 
certain books entitled The Art of loving God; for these books themselves 
teach that there is no other art than to set ourselves to the work of loving 
Him—that is to say, to apply ourselves to the practice of those things which 
are pleasing to Him. This is the only means of finding and acquiring that 
holy love, provided that this practice is undertaken in simplicity, without 
trouble or solicitude. Simplicity embraces, indeed, all the means which are 
prescribed to each of us, according to his vocation, for acquiring the love of 
God, so that it desires no other motive for acquiring or being incited to the 
quest after this love than itself. It would, otherwise, not be perfectly simple; 
for it cannot bear to concern itself about anything, however perfect, but the 
pure love of God, which is its single and only aim. For instance, if we are 


on our way to Office, and some one asks: “Where are you going?” you will 
answer: “I am going to Office.” “But why are you going to it?” “I am going 
that I may praise God in it.” “But why at this hour rather than at any other?” 
“Because, the bell having rung, it would be remarked if I did not go.” The 
reason for going to Office—namely, to praise God—is a very good one, but 
this added motive is not simple. Simplicity requires that we should go 
attracted by the desire of pleasing God, without any other consideration; 
and the same in all things. 

Now, before proceeding further, I must correct a mistake with regard to 
this virtue, which lurks in the minds of many. They think that simplicity is 
contrary to prudence, that the two virtues are opposed to one another. This 
is not so, for the virtues never clash with each other; on the contrary, they 
are bound together in the closest union. The virtue of simplicity is opposed 
and contrary to the vice of cunning, a vice which is the fruitful source of all 
manner of deceit, craftiness, and duplicity. Cunning includes deceits, 
deceptions, and malice, and it is through cunning that we find out how to 
deceive the mind of our neighbour, and of those with whom we come in 
contact, so as to lead them on to the point for which we are scheming. Now, 
this point is to convince them that we have no other feeling in our heart but 
what is manifested in our words, nor any other knowledge about the subject 
in question. This is a thing, absolutely contrary to simplicity, which requires 
that the interior should be wholly conformable to the exterior. 

I do not, however, mean to say that in the case of our emotions, we ought 
to make an outward demonstration of passions which may be inwardly 
disturbing us; for it is not, as some think, contrary to simplicity to show a 
calm exterior at such times. We must always discriminate between what 
affects our higher and what our lower nature. It is true that sometimes, on 
meeting with a reproof, or any kind of contradiction, we are inwardly much 
disturbed; but this disturbance does not proceed from our will. All the 
trouble goes on in the lower part of our soul; the higher does not consent to 
it at all, but approves, accepts, and values this reproof or contradiction. We 
have said that simplicity aims steadily at acquiring the love of God. Now, 
the love of God requires us to restrain our feelings, to mortify and to subdue 
them, and this is why it does not require us to make any outward 
demonstration of them. It is, then, no want of simplicity to keep a calm 
exterior when we are inwardly moved and agitated. “But,” you say, “should 


we not be deceiving those who see us, and who would believe us to be very 
virtuous, when we really are most unmortified?” That reflection, my dear 
sister, as to what will be said or thought of you, is contrary to simplicity. 
This, as we have said, looks only to contenting God, not creatures at all, 
except in so far as the love of God requires it. After the simple soul has 
done any action which she considers that she ought to do, she thinks no 
more about it; and if it should occur to her to wonder what will be said or 
thought of her, she checks the thought instantly, because she will suffer 
nothing to divert her from her one aim, namely, of dwelling on the thought 
of God alone, that she may love Him more and more. The consideration of 
creatures has no power to move her, for she refers all to the Creator. 

So too it is with regard to another question which may be asked, namely, 
whether it is allowable to use our discretion about making known to our 
Superiors what we fancy may trouble them, or ourselves in telling them. 
Simplicity considers only whether it is expedient to say or do a thing, and 
then sets to work at once to do it [or not], without wasting time in debating 
the question, will the Superior, or shall I, be troubled or not if I tell some 
thought which I have entertained of him? If it is expedient for me to tell it, I 
shall do so quite simply, leaving the result to God’s good pleasure. When I 
have done my duty I shall not trouble about anything else. 

We must not always fear trouble, either for ourselves or for others, so 
much, for trouble of itself is not sin. If I know that by going into certain 
society I shall expose myself to the risk of hearing something said to me 
which will trouble and disturb me, I ought not to avoid going into it; but I 
ought to go, armed with confidence in the divine protection, certain that it 
will strengthen me so that I may overcome my own nature, against which I 
desire to make war. This conflict only goes on in the lower part of our soul. 
That is why we must not be at all astonished when it has no results. I mean, 
of course, when we do not consent to what it suggests, for in such a case we 
must avoid it. But whence, think you, comes this trouble, if not from a want 
of simplicity, and especially because we waste our time in conjecturing: 
“What will they say? what will they think?” instead of thinking only of God 
and of what will render us more pleasing to His Goodness? “But if I say 
such and such a thing, I shall be in more trouble than before I said it.” Well, 
if you do not wish to say it, and if it is not necessary, seeing that you have 
no need of instruction upon it, make up your mind quickly and waste no 


time in considering whether you ought to say it or not. We are not meant to 
give an hour’s consideration to all the small actions of our life. Moreover, it 
seems to me that it is better and more expedient, to tell the Superior the 
thoughts which mortify us the most, rather than a number of others which 
are of no use except to prolong our interview with her. And if you are still 
in trouble, it is only because you are unmortified; for why should I say what 
will be of no use to me, leaving out what might mortify me? Simplicity, as 
we have already said, seeks nothing but the pure love of God, which is 
nowhere to be found so certainly as in self-mortification. In proportion to 
the growth of that mortification will be our nearer and nearer approach to 
the abode where we shall find His divine love. Moreover, Superiors ought 
to be perfect, or at least to do the works of the perfect, and so their ears are 
Open to receive and to hear whatever we wish to tell them, without 
troubling themselves much about it. Simplicity does not meddle with what 
others are doing or will do; it thinks of itself. But even as regards itself it 
only dwells upon really necessary thoughts, and always turns quickly away 
from any others. This virtue has a close affinity to humility, which does not 
allow us to have a bad opinion of any one but of ourselves. 

You ask how you must observe simplicity in conversation and recreation. 
I reply: as in all other actions, although in this particular one there should be 
a holy freedom and frankness in conversing upon such subjects as serve to 
foster a spirit of joy and recreation. We should be quite unaffected in 
conversation, but at the same time not inconsiderate, for simplicity always 
follows the rule of the love of God. But should we happen to say some little 
thing which seems to us not to be received as we should wish, we must not 
on that account waste time in weighing and searching into all our words. 
No; it is indeed self-love, undoubtedly, which makes us inquire so closely 
whether our words and actions have been well received or not. Holy 
simplicity does not run after its words and actions, but leaves the result of 
them to divine Providence, on whom it absolutely depends. It turns neither 
to the right nor to the left, but simply pursues its path straight and direct. If 
in that path it meets with any opportunity of practising some particular 
virtue, it makes careful use of it as a means towards attaining its perfection, 
which is the love of God; but it is not eager in seeking out those 
opportunities, though, at the same time, it does not despise them. It troubles 


about nothing, but remains modest and tranquil in its certainty that God 
knows its desire, which is to please Him; that is enough. 

“But how is it possible to reconcile two such contrary propositions? We 
are told, on the one hand, that we are to be most careful about our 
advancement in perfection, and, on the other, are forbidden to think about it 
at all!” Please observe here the misery of human nature, which can never 
stop short at the golden mean, but, generally speaking, runs to extremes. 
This defect we inherit from our mother Eve, for she did much the same 
when the evil spirit tempted her to eat of the forbidden fruit; she said that 
God had forbidden them to touch it, instead of saying that He had forbidden 
them to eat it. You were never told not to think at all about your 
advancement, but that you were not to think about it anxiously. 

We are also wanting in simplicity when, finding that we are committing 
faults against one another, we waste time in considering whether these are 
things which ought to be told to the Superior or not. Is not the Superior 
capable of deciding that, and also of judging whether or no reproof should 
be administered? “But,” you say, “how do I know with what intention this 
sister did such and such a thing?” Well, it may be that her intention was 
good, and there is never any need to accuse her on the ground of her 
intention, but only on that of her outward action, if there was imperfection 
in that. Do not say, either, that the matter is of little consequence—not 
worth getting the poor sister into trouble—for all that is contrary to 
simplicity. The Rule which commands us to bring about the amendment of 
our sisters by means of admonitions, does not insist upon our being as 
careful and giving as much thought to the matter as if the honour of the 
sisters depended on our accusation. We must make sure, and then wait for a 
suitable time for administering our reproof. To give it on the spot is a little 
dangerous. Beyond that, we must do in all simplicity whatever God requires 
us to do, and that without scruple. For although the person you admonish 
may be very angry and troubled by what you say, it is not you who are to 
blame for her disturbance, but her own want of mortification. And though 
she may commit some fault at the moment, the admonition will be the cause 
of her avoiding many others which she would have fallen into if she had 
persevered in the line of conduct for which she was reproved. The Superior 
must never refrain from reproving the sisters because they dislike a reproof. 
Probably, as long as we live we shall dislike it, inasmuch as it is wholly 


contrary to the nature of man to love to be abased and reprimanded. This 
aversion, however, ought not to be fostered and encouraged by our will, 
which ought to love humiliation. 

You wish me to say a word to you as to the simplicity with which we 
ought to allow ourselves to be guided in our spiritual life, by God and by 
our Superiors. There are souls who say that they are unwilling to be guided 
except by the Spirit of God, and who fancy that all their imaginations are 
inspirations and movements of the Holy Ghost, Who takes them by the 
hand and guides them in all that they wish to do like children. In this 
assuredly they deceive themselves very greatly. For was there ever a more 
special vocation than that of St. Paul, in which Our Lord Himself spoke to 
him in order to convert him, and yet He would not instruct him, but sent 
him to Ananias, saying: Arise and go into the city, and there it shall be told 
thee what thou must do. And although St. Paul might have said: “Lord, why 
wilt Thou not Thyself tell me what to do?” he said nothing of the kind, but 
simply went and did as he was commanded. And we think ourselves more 
favoured by God than was St. Paul, believing that He desires to guide us 
Himself without the intervention of any creature! For us, my dearest 
daughters, God’s guidance is nothing but obedience, and all else is mere 
deception. 

It is quite certain that we are not all led along the same road; but, at the 
same time, it is not given to each of us to know for ourselves by what road 
God calls us. That knowledge belongs to our Superiors, who have God’s 
light to enable them to see clearly. We must not say that they do not know 
us well, for we ought to believe that obedience and submission are always 
the true marks of good inspiration. Even if it happens that we get no 
consolation from the exercises prescribed for us, and find a great deal in 
others, we must remember that we cannot judge of the excellence of our 
actions from the consolation they procure for us. We must not be so much 
attached to self-satisfaction, for that would be valuing the blossoms and not 
the fruit. You derive more profit from what you do in accordance with the 
direction of your Superiors, than from following your own secret instincts. 
These, generally speaking, come only from self-love, which, under colour 
of well-doing, seeks for satisfaction in an empty self-esteem. 

It is, indeed, absolutely true that your well-being depends on your 
allowing yourself to be guided and governed by the Spirit of God without 


reserve. This is the aim of that true simplicity which Our Lord recommends 
so highly. Be ye simple as doves, He says to His Apostles; but He does not 
stop there, saying also to them: Unless you becomesimple as little children, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of My Father. A child when very 
young is in a state of such simplicity that he has no knowledge at all but of 
his mother. He has one only love, which is for his mother; and in that love 
one only aim and desire—his mother’s breast; when he is upon that beloved 
breast, he wants nothing more. The soul which has attained perfect 
simplicity has only one love, which is for God. In this love it has one only 
aim—to rest upon the bosom of the heavenly Father, and there to abide like 
a loving child, leaving all care of self to that good Father; anxious about 
nothing except to maintain this confidence; not even disquieted by any 
desires for those virtues and graces which seem to it necessary. It is true that 
such a soul never neglects any good opportunity which it meets with on its 
way, but it does not hunt about eagerly for means of perfecting itself other 
than those which are prescribed. Now, what is the use of these disquieting, 
eager desires for virtues which there is no need for us to practise? 
Gentleness, love of abjection, humility, sweet charity, cordiality towards our 
neighbour, and obedience are virtues the practice of which ought to be 
common to us all, and the more so because we have frequent occasions of 
practising them. But as for constancy, magnanimity, and similar virtues 
which we may never be required to practise, we certainly need not trouble 
ourselves about them; we shall be none the less magnanimous or generous 
on that account. 

You ask me how souls, attracted in prayer to this holy simplicity and 
absolute surrender of themselves to God, ought to conduct themselves in all 
their actions? I reply that not only in prayer, but in the conduct of their 
whole life, they ought to walk invariably in a spirit of simplicity. They 
should abandon and submit their whole soul, their actions, and their 
successes to the good pleasure of God, by a love of perfect and entire 
confidence, relying wholly on the mercy and care of that eternal love which 
divine Providence has for them. For this end, let them keep their soul 
steadfastly in this path, without allowing it to waste its powers in continual 
self-inspection, for the purpose of seeing what they are doing or if they are 
satisfied. Alas! our own satisfactions and consolations do not satisfy God; 
they only feed that miserable love and care of ourselves which is quite 


independent of God and the thought of Him. Certainly children, whom Our 
Lord has told us should be our model of perfection, are, generally speaking, 
quite free from care, especially in the presence of their parents. They cling 
to them, without turning to consider their satisfactions or their consolations. 
These they presume in good faith, and enjoy in simplicity, without any 
curiosity whatever as to their causes or effects. Love occupies them 
sufficiently without anything else. Those whose one desire is to please the 
divine Lover, have neither inclination nor leisure to turn back upon 
themselves; their minds tend continually in the direction whither love 
carries them. 

This exercise of continual self-abandonment into the hands of God, 
comprehends the perfection of all other exercises in its absolute simplicity 
and purity; and while God leaves us the use of it, we ought not to change it. 
Spiritual lovers, spouses of the heavenly King, do indeed from time to time 
contemplate themselves, as do the doves uponbrooks of waters, in order to 
see if they are adorned so as to please their Beloved. This is done by 
examinations of conscience, by which they cleanse, purify, and beautify 
themselves as well as they can, not in order to be perfect, not to satisfy 
themselves, not from a desire to make progress in virtue, but out of 
obedience to the Bridegroom—out of the reverence they have for Him, and 
the fervent desire which they have to please Him. Now, is not that a love 
pure, simple, and unalloyed, since they do not purify themselves in order to 
be pure, they do not adorn themselves in order to be beautiful, but only to 
please their Beloved? So much so, that if ugliness were equally agreeable to 
Him, they would love it as much as beauty. And, indeed, these simple doves 
do not give a very lengthy or very anxious study to the work of cleansing 
and adorning, for the confidence which their love gives them of being 
greatly loved although unworthy—I mean the confidence that their love 
gives them in the love and goodness of their Beloved—deprives them of all 
anxiety and mistrust as to their not being beautiful enough. Besides, the 
desire to love, rather than to adorn and prepare themselves for love, takes 
away all anxious solicitude, and makes them contented with a faithful 
preparation, made with love and heartily. 

To conclude this matter: St. Francis, sending his children out on their 
travels into desolate places, gave them this advice instead of money and 
provisions: Cast thy care upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee. I say the 


Same to you, my dearest daughters: cast your hearts, your aspirations, your 
anxieties, and your affections upon the paternal bosom of God, and He will 
guide you. He will carry you whither His love would have you go. 

Let us hear and follow the voice of the divine Saviour, who, like the 
perfect Psalmist, pours forth the last strains of an undying love from the tree 
of the Cross: Father, into Thy hands I commend My Spirit. After that has 
been said, my dearest daughters, what remains but to breathe forth our last 
breath and die of love, living no longer ourselves, but Jesus Christ living in 
us. Then all the anxieties of our heart will cease—anxieties proceeding 
from desires suggested by self-love and by tenderness for ourselves, which 
makes us secretly so eager in the pursuit of our own satisfaction and 
perfection. Embarked, then, in the exercises of our vocation, carried along 
by the wind of this simple and loving confidence, without being aware, we 
shall make the very greatest progress; without moving, we shall advance; 
and without stirring from our place, we shall draw nearer and nearer to 
home, as do those who sail on the high seas with favourable winds. Then, 
too, every possible event and variety of accident which may happen will be 
received calmly and peacefully. For what is there that can disturb or move 
those who are in the hands of God and rest upon His bosom—those who 
have abandoned themselves to His love and have resigned themselves to 
His good pleasure? Whatever may happen, without wasting time in 
philosophising upon the causes, reasons, and motives of events, they utter 
from their heart the holy acquiescence of Our Saviour: Yea, Father, for so 
hath it seemed good in Thy sight. 

Then we shall be all steeped, as it were, in sweetness and gentleness 
towards our sisters and our neighbours in general, for we shall look upon all 
these souls as resting in the Heart of our Saviour. Alas! they who regard 
their neighbour in any other way run the risk of not loving him with purity, 
constancy, or with impartiality. But beholding him in that divine resting- 
place, who would not love him, bear with him, and be patient with his 
imperfections? Who would find him irritating or troublesome? Well, my 
dear daughters, your neighbour is there, in the Heart of the Saviour, there, 
as so beloved and so lovable that the divine Lover dies of love for him! 
Then, again, the natural love of relationship, good manners, courtesy, 
affinity, sympathy, and kindliness will be purified and reduced to the perfect 
obedience of the all-pure love of the divine good pleasure. And, assuredly, 


the highest good, and the highest happiness of souls aspiring to perfection, 
should be to have no desire whatever to be loved by creatures, except with 
that love of charity which makes us feel an affection for our neighbour, and 
for every one in his proper order, as Our Lord desires. 

In conclusion, I must say a word to you about the wisdom of the serpent, 
for I have been thinking that if I spoke of the simplicity of the dove, the 
wisdom of the serpent would be sure to be thrown in my face. Many have 
asked what was the serpent from which Our Lord wished us to learn 
wisdom. Putting aside all other answers which may be given to this 
question, we now take the words of Our Lord, Be ye wise as 
serpents, which, when they are attacked, expose their whole bodies in order 
to preserve their heads. So too ought we to do, exposing ourselves and all 
that we have to danger when necessary, in order to preserve within us, safe 
and untouched, Our Lord and His love; for He is ourHead, and we are 
His members; and that is the prudence which ought to be joined to our 
simplicity. 

I tell you again that you must remember that there are two kinds of 
prudence—the natural and the supernatural. As for the natural, it must be 
thoroughly mortified as not being at all good, suggesting to us many 
considerations and much forethought which are quite unnecessary, and 
which keep our minds far from simplicity. 

The true virtue of prudence ought to be really practised, the more so 
because it is like a spiritual salt which gives taste and savour to all the other 
virtues. But it ought to be practised in such a manner by the Daughters of 
the Visitation, that the virtue of simple confidence shall surpass all the 
others. For they ought to have a perfectly simple confidence, which will 
make them repose in the arms of their heavenly Father, and of their dearest 
Mother, Our Lady, assured of the continual protection of that most loving 
care, since they are gathered together for the glory of God and the honour of 
the most Blessed Virgin. Blessed be God! 


Conference XIII 


ON THE RULES AND THE SPIRIT OF THE VISITATION 


You propose a most difficult question to me when you ask what is the spirit 
of your Rules, and how you ought to understand it. In the first place, before 
speaking of this spirit, you must know what is meant by having the spirit of 
a Rule; for we constantly hear it said that such and such a Religious has the 
true spirit of his Rule. 

We will take from the holy Gospels two examples which are very well 
calculated to make you understand this. It is said that St. John the Baptist 
had come in the spirit and power of Elias, and therefore he rebuked sinners 
boldly and severely, calling them a generation of vipers, and by other 
similar titles of opprobrium. What, then, was this power of Elias? It was the 
strength which went forth from his spirit to punish and destroy sinners, 
drawing down fire from heaven to confound and sweep away all who would 
resist the majesty of his Master: the spirit of Elias was, therefore, one of 
severity. The other example which we find in the Gospels, and which serves 
our purpose, is that of Our Lord Himself when He wished to go up to 
Jerusalem. His disciples, we read, tried to dissuade Him from doing so, 
because some of them desired to go to Capharnaum, others to Bethany, and 
thus they endeavoured to lead Our Lord whither they wanted to go; for it is 
not only in the present day that inferiors wish to lead their masters 
according to their will. But Our Lord, gentle and condescending though He 
was, still steadfastly set His face (for the Evangelist makes use of these very 
words) to go up to Jerusalem, in order that the Apostles might no longer 
urge Him not to go. Now, on His way to Jerusalem He wished to pass 
through a village of Samaria, but the Samaritans would not permit Him to 
do so. St. James and St. John then, being filled with anger and indignation 
at the inhospitality shown by those Samaritans to their Master, said to Him: 
Master, wilt Thou that we command fire to come down from Heaven to 


consume them, and so chastise them for the insult which they have offered 
to Thee? Our Lord, however, answered them saying: You know not what 
spirit, you are of—meaning: Do you not know that we are no longer in the 
time of Elias, who had a spirit of severity? For although he was a great 
servant of God, and did well in doing what you want to do, nevertheless, 
you would not do right in imitating him, inasmuch as I am not come 
topunish and confound sinners, but to draw them gently to penance and to 
follow Me. Now, let us see what is the peculiar spirit of a Rule. To 
understand it better, we must take examples which are outside ourselves, 
and afterwards we will return to ourselves. Religious Orders and devout 
societies have a spirit which is common to all, and each also has one which 
is peculiar to it. The spirit which they have in common is that which aspires 
to the perfection of charity; but what is peculiar to each is the special means 
of attaining that perfection—that is to say, the union of the soul with God, 
and with our neighbour for the love of God. This is effected as regards God 
by the union of our will with His, and with our neighbour by a virtue 
immediately dependent on charity—namely, gentleness. 

Let us consider this special or particular spirit. It is certainly very 
different in various Orders. Some unite themselves to God and to their 
neighbour by contemplation, and therefore live in the greatest solitude. 
They converse as little as possible with the world, and not even with one 
another except at certain times; uniting themselves with their neighbour by 
praying to God for him. On the other hand, the special spirit of some other 
Orders is to unite themselves with God and their neighbour indeed, but by 
action, although of a spiritual kind. They unite themselves to God, but they 
do so by uniting their neighbour to Him, by teaching, sermons, confessions, 
conferences, and other pious acts; and in order the better to bring about this 
union with their neighbour, they mix with the world. They, indeed, unite 
themselves to God by prayer, but still their chief aim, as we have said, is to 
try and convert souls and to unite them to God. Other Orders foster a severe 
and rigorous spirit. They have a perfect contempt of the world and all its 
vanities and sensualities, wishing by their example to induce men to hold 
the things of earth in contempt, and employing their ascetic manner of life 
for this end. Others, again, have quite a different spirit, and it is very 
necessary to know what is the particular spirit of each Religious Order and 
pious Society. In order to find what it is, we must consider the end for 


which the Order was instituted, and the various means by which this end is 
reached. There is, as we have said, the general end and aim of all Religious 
Orders, but there is also the special end of which I am speaking, and for 
which we must entertain so great a love, that there can be nothing likely to 
help towards that end that we would not embrace with all our heart. 

Now, do you know what it is to have a true love for the aim and end of 
our Order? It is to be exact in observing the means for arriving at this end— 
namely, our Rules and Constitutions. It is to be most diligent in doing 
whatever depends on this, and will help us to keep the Rule more perfectly. 
This is what is meant by having the spirit of our Religious Order. But, then, 
this exact and punctual observance must be undertaken in simplicity of 
heart—I mean that we must not wish to exceed, by aspiring to do more than 
our Rule prescribes for us. It is not by the multiplicity of things we do that 
we acquire perfection, but by the perfection and purity of intention with 
which we do them. You must, then, consider what is the special aim of your 
Order, and the intention of your Founder, and stop short at the means 
marked out to bring you to it. You must not seek for the aim and object of 
your Order in the intention of the three sisters who began it, any more than 
the Jesuits should seek theirs in the original plan and design of St. Ignatius 
—for he little thought at first of doing all that he afterwards did; and the 
same may be said of St. Francis, St. Dominic, and others who founded 
Religious Orders. But God, to Whom alone it belongs to form these pious 
congregations, gave them success and led them where we now see them. 
We must never for a moment think or believe that men, by their own 
invention, began so perfect a manner of life as that of Religion. It was by 
God’s inspiration that were framed those Rules, which are the proper means 
of arriving at that general end and aim of all Religious—union with God, 
and with our neighbour for the love of God. 

But as each Order has its special end, as well as its special means for 
attaining that end, so also they have means of attaining it common to them 
all—namely, the three essential vows of Religion. 

We all know that riches and the good things of earth are powerful 
allurements to entice the soul, partly through the too great affection with 
which it clings to them, partly through its solicitous care to preserve, or 
indeed to increase them, since the desires of man are never satisfied. The 
Religious cuts off all that by the vow of poverty. He does the same to the 


flesh and to all its sensualities and pleasures, both lawful and unlawful, by 
the vow of chastity, which is a very great and special means of uniting 
ourselves to God. Sensual pleasures weaken and diminish the strength of 
the mind, relax the heart, and chill the love we owe to God, and which we 
give Him entirely by this means. For the vow of chastity does not allow us 
to be satisfied with merely shaking off and rising above the clay of this 
world. We go beyond that, and rise from the clay of our own poor selves— 
that is to say, renounce the earthly pleasures of our flesh. Much more 
perfectly, however, do we unite ourselves to God by the vow of obedience. 
In that we renounce our whole soul, all its powers, desires, and affections, 
in order to submit and subject ourselves not to the will of God only, but to 
that also of our Superiors, which we ought always to regard as being that of 
God Himself. This is a great renunciation, on account of the innumerable 
small desires which are the continual product of our self-love. Being thus 
shut away and apart from all things, we withdraw into the inmost recesses 
of our hearts, to unite ourselves more perfectly to His divine Majesty. 

And now to come to the particular end for which our Congregation of the 
Visitation was founded, and to understand more easily what the peculiar 
spirit of the Visitation is. I have always considered that it is a spirit of 
profound humility towards God, and of great gentleness with our 
neighbour; the more so because, treating the body with less severity, it must 
all the more foster kindliness of heart. All the ancient Fathers agree that 
where rigour of corporal mortification is wanting, there ought to be more 
perfection of mind; therefore humility towards God, and gentleness towards 
your neighbour, must in your houses take the place of the austerity of 
others. And even although austerities are good in themselves, and are means 
of attaining perfection, they would not be good among you, since they 
would be contrary to your Rules. The spirit of gentleness is so absolutely 
the spirit of the Visitation, that any one who should wish to introduce into it 
any more austerities than there are at present, would instantly destroy the 
Visitation. This would the more certainly be the case, since it would be 
done in opposition to the very end and object for which the Order was 
instituted—namely, to be able to receive delicate women, maidens and 
widows, whose physical powers are not great enough, and who are not 
inspired and drawn to serve God and to unite themselves to Him, by means 
of such austerities as are practised by other Religious Orders. You will 


perhaps say: “But if a sister happens to be of a robust constitution, may she 
not, with the Superior’s permission, practise more austerities than the other 
sisters, though in such a manner that they do not notice it?” To that I reply 
that there is no secret which does not pass on secretly to another; and thus 
Religions are made within Religions, and little leagues are formed, and then 
all is confusion. Blessed Mother Teresa tells us most admirably what evil is 
brought about by these little wishes and attempts to do more than the Rule 
orders and than the Community does. This, she says, is especially to be 
guarded against in the case of a Superior. The evil is then much greater, and 
for this reason, directly the sisters perceive it, they want to do the same, and 
easily persuade themselves that they are doing well. Some are urged on by 
zeal, others wish to please the Superior, and all this is a source of 
temptation to those who either cannot or do not wish to do the same. 

We must never introduce, permit, or suffer these peculiarities in Religion, 
except in certain special cases of necessity. For instance, if a sister were 
oppressed by some great trouble or temptation, it would be nothing 
extraordinary for her to ask the Superior’s permission to practise some 
penances more than the others do. We use the same simplicity in such a 
case as the sick, who ought to ask for remedies which they think will relieve 
them. If, however, there should be a sister so generous and courageous as to 
wish to arrive at perfection in a quarter of an hour by doing more than the 
rest of the Community, I would advise her to humble herself and to submit 
to a restraint upon her zeal, so far as to extend the space of time to three 
days, taking the same course as her sisters. And if there should be sisters 
who have strong and healthy constitutions, well and good; but still, they 
must not want to go faster than the weak. 

We have an example of this in Jacob, an example which is most 
admirable, and well adapted to teach us how we ought to accommodate 
ourselves to the weak, and so restrain our vigour as to suit our pace to 
theirs. This is especially so when it is a matter of obligation, as in the case 
of Religious who are bound to follow the observances of their Community 
strictly and closely. Jacob, then, going forth from the house of Laban, his 
father-in-law, with his wives, his children, his servants, and his flocks, to 
return to his own home, was greatly afraid of meeting his brother Esau, 
believing that he was still angry with him, although this was not so. As he 
journeyed on his way, he suddenly beheld Esau coming to meet him, 


accompanied by a great troop of soldiers, and the sight filled him with 
terror. The brothers met, but Jacob, having courteously saluted Esau, found 
him, to his great surprise, most kindly disposed towards him; for he 
addressed him in these words: “My brother, let us join company and finish 
our journey together.” To which, however, the good Jacob replied: “My 
Lord and my brother, it must not be so, because I have my children, and 
their little steps would try your patience. As for me, I measure my pace by 
theirs; which, of course, it is my duty to do. Then, too, I have my ewes and 
new-born lambs; the lambs are still so tender and feeble that they cannot go 
quickly, and all this would delay you too much on the road.” Observe, I 
pray you, the gentle kindliness of this holy Patriarch: he accommodates his 
pace cheerfully not only to that of his little children, but also to that of his 
lambs. He was on foot, and this journey was indeed a happy one to him, as 
we see by the blessings which he received from God during the whole of it. 
Several times he saw and spoke with Angels, and at last even with the Lord 
of Angels and men, so that he was really far more fortunate than his brother, 
in spite of his splendid escort. 

If we desire that our journeys should be blessed by the divine Goodness, 
let us cheerfully submit ourselves to the exact and punctual observance of 
our Rules, and that in simplicity of heart, not wanting to increase our 
exercises, which would be going against the intention of the Founder, and 
the end for which the Order was established. Let us, then, cheerfully 
accommodate ourselves to the weak who may be received into it, and I 
assure you that we shall not on that account be any slower in arriving at 
perfection. 

On the contrary, that will be just the means of leading us to it all the 
quicker, because, not having much to do, we shall endeavour to do that little 
with the greatest possible perfection. And it is just this which makes our 
works more pleasing to God, for He does not regard the multiplicity of 
things which we do for the love of Him, as we have already said, but only 
the fervour of the charity with which we do them. I think, if I am not 
mistaken, that if we make up our minds to wish to observe our Rules 
perfectly, we shall have quite enough to do, without burdening ourselves 
with anything more, especially as all that concerns the perfection of our 
state is comprised in them. 


The blessed Mother St. Teresa tells us that her daughters were so 
absolutely exact in their obedience, that their Superiors had to be very 
careful not to bid them do anything that would not be a good thing to do, 
because, without any further exhortation, they would instantly set to work 
to do it. Furthermore, in order to observe their Rules more perfectly, they 
were most punctilious in carrying out the smallest details. She tells us that 
on one occasion one of her daughters, not having understood distinctly what 
a Superior had desired her to do, said so; whereupon the Superior replied 
somewhat abruptly and inconsiderately: “Go and put your head into a well 
and then you will understand.” The Nun was so ready and eager to obey 
that, if they had not stopped her, she would actually have thrown herself in. 
There is certainly less difficulty in observing the Rules exactly than in being 
willing to observe them only in part. 

I cannot sufficiently impress upon you the importance of this point— 
namely, punctual attention to the smallest matters tending to the more 
perfect observance of the Rule, and at the same time an unwillingness to 
undertake anything more. That is the way to preserve a Religious Order 
undivided and in its first fervour, and to do otherwise is to do what destroys 
it and causes it to fall away from its original perfection. You ask whether 
there would be more perfection in conforming yourselves so absolutely to 
the Community, as not even to ask permission to go to Communion on an 
unusual occasion, or oftener than the others. Who can doubt it, my dear 
daughters?—unless, indeed, in special cases, such as the feasts of our 
Patron, or of some saint for whom we have had a great devotion all our 
lives, or in some pressing necessity. But as regards certain little outbursts of 
fervour which we may sometimes feel—transitory emotions which, 
generally speaking, have something to do with our temperament, but which 
make us desire Communion—we must pay no more regard to them than do 
mariners to the breeze which springs up at daybreak, produced by the mists 
which at that time are rising from the earth, a breeze which does not last, 
and dies away as soon as these mists have risen and dispersed. The captain 
of the vessel, who knows well the nature of this breeze, pays no heed to it, 
and not expecting to be carried on by it, does not unfurl his sails. Just so it 
is with us; we must not look upon our ever-changing wishes, now to ask for 
more frequent Communion, now to beg to be allowed to say more prayers, 
now for something else, as a favourable breeze—that is to say, as an 


inspiration. Our self-love, which is always seeking its own satisfaction, 
would rest quite contented with that, and more particularly with such little 
inventions, and would be continually furnishing us with new ones. To-day, 
when the Community goes to Communion, it will suggest to you that you 
had better, out of humility, ask to be allowed to abstain from it; and when 
the time for humbling yourself arrives, it will persuade you to rejoice and to 
ask for Communion to increase your humility; and so the whole thing will 
be endless. We must not regard as an inspiration a suggestion of anything 
beyond the Rule, unless in cases so extraordinary that perseverance shows 
us it is the will of God; as it has been with two or three great saints with 
regard to Communion, their directors having wished that they should 
communicate every day. I consider it to be a very great act of perfection to 
conform in all things to the ways of the Community, and never to depart 
from them of our own choice; for besides this being an excellent means of 
uniting ourselves with our neighbour, it also hides from us our own 
perfection. 

There is a certain simplicity of heart in which consists the perfection of 
all perfections. It is this simplicity which makes our soul look only to God, 
and remain shut up and recollected in herself, so that she may apply herself 
with all possible fidelity to the observance of her Rules, without allowing 
herself to desire, or wish to undertake more. She does not want to do such 
excellent and extraordinary things as may cause her to be esteemed by 
creatures; and thus she keeps herself lowly and retired, without any great 
satisfaction, for she does nothing of her own will and nothing more than 
others. By this means all her sanctity is hidden from her own eyes: God 
alone sees it, and delights Himself in her simplicity, by which she ravishes 
His heart and unites herself to Him. She makes short work of all the 
suggestions of her self-love—that self-love which takes such supreme 
delight in attempting the great and splendid things, which will make us 
esteemed far above others. Such souls as these enjoy at all times, and in all 
places, great peace and tranquillity of mind. 

We must never believe or think that by doing nothing more than others, 
and following the ways of the Community, we acquire less merit. Oh no! 
for perfection does not consist in austerities. Although they are excellent 
means to attain it, and are good in themselves, for us they are not so, 
because they are not in conformity with our Rules or with their spirit; it 


being of far greater perfection to keep to the simple observance of those 
Rules, and to follow the ways of the Community, than to wish to exceed 
that limit. I assure you she who keeps within these bounds will in a short 
time make great progress, and will by her example do much for her sisters. 
Finally, when we are rowing we must do so in time; those who are out at 
sea in a rowing-boat, are not beaten so readily on account of sluggish 
rowing, as they are when they do not all row together in time. We must try 
to train up the novices to do, all of them, the same things, so that they may 
keep time together; and although all may not do this with equal perfection, 
that cannot be helped—it is the same in all communities. 

But you may say, that it is as a mortification that you remain in the 
Chapel on Feast-days a little longer than the others, on account of your 
having felt impatient and weary during the two or three consecutive hours, 
when you were all there together. To that I reply that there is no general rule 
that we must do everything that is repugnant to ourselves, any more than 
abstain from everything for which we feel an inclination. If a sister greatly 
loves saying the Divine Office, she must not stay away from it under the 
pretext of wishing to mortify herself. With regard to the time on Feast days 
when you are at liberty to do what you please, it may be spent by each of 
you as her devotion suggests. It is, however, true that after having been for 
three hours, or perhaps more, in the Chapel with the Community, there is 
great fear that the extra quarter of an hour you impose upon yourself may 
be a morsel thrown to your self-love. 

Lastly, my dear daughters, we must love our Rules very much, since they 
are the means by which we attain their end, which is to lead us easily to the 
perfection of charity—that is, the union of our souls with God and with our 
neighbour. And not only that, but the union of our neighbour with God, 
which we effect by means of these Rules; means which are most sweet and 
gentle, for no sister is rejected for want of physical strength, provided that 
she is willing to live according to the spirit of the Visitation. As I have told 
you, this spirit is one of humility towards God and gentleness and sweetness 
towards our neighbour, and it is this spirit which unites us equally with God 
and with that neighbour. By humility we unite ourselves to God, submitting 
ourselves to the exact observance of His will as signified to us in our Rules. 
We ought piously to believe that these Rules were drawn up by His 
inspiration. They have been received by holy Church and approved by His 


Holiness, and these are evident signs of their inspiration. For this reason we 
ought to love them all the more tenderly, and many times a day press them 
to our hearts in gratitude to God Who gave them to us. By gentleness of 
heart we unite ourselves to our neighbour through an exact and punctual 
conformity of life, manners, and exercises; neither doing more nor less than 
those with whom we live, nor than is marked out for us in the path in which 
God has placed us all together; making use of all the powers of our soul to 
do this with the greatest possible perfection. Remember, however, that what 
I have told you often about the necessity of exactness in the observance of 
the Rules, even in their smallest detail, must not be understood to mean that 
you must admit scruples into your exactitude! Oh no! I never meant that. 
What I wish for you is the punctiliousness of chaste spouses, who, not 
content with avoiding all that might displease their Heavenly Bridegroom, 
wish to do everything they can to please Him even in the smallest matters. 
It will be very fitting that I should give you some remarkable example to 
make you understand how pleasing we are to God when we conform in all 
things to community life. Listen, then, to what I am going to tell you. Why 
do you think that Our Lord and His Blessed Mother submitted to the law of 
the Presentation and Purification, if not on account of the love which they 
bore to the common life? Assuredly, this example alone ought to be 
sufficient to incite Religious to follow most exactly their community life, 
and never to depart from it. For neither the Son nor the Mother were in any 
way bound by this law: not the Child, since He was God; not the Mother, 
since she was a Virgin all-pure. They might easily have exempted 
themselves from conforming to it, without any one’s being aware of the 
fact; for could not she have gone to Nazareth instead of to Jerusalem? She 
did not, however, do that, but simply followed the common custom. She 
might have said: “The law is not made for my beloved Son nor for me; it is 
not in any way binding on us; but since all others are bound by it, and 
observe it, we very willingly submit ourselves to it, so that we may be in 
conformity with them, and not singular in anything.” St. Paul the Apostle 
has well said that it behoved Him (Our Lord) in all things to be made like 
unto His brethren, without sin. But tell me, was it the fear of prevarication 
which made this Mother and her divine Son so exact in the observance of 
the law? No, assuredly it was not that, for there could be no prevarication 


for them. They were drawn by the love which they bore to their Eternal 
Father. 

We cannot love the command if we do not love the giver of the 
command. In proportion to our affection and esteem for the maker of the 
law, is the exactness of our observance of it. Some are attached to the law 
by chains of iron, and others by chains of gold; I mean that seculars who 
keep the Commandments of God because they fear to lose their souls, do so 
from constraint, and not from love. But Religious, and those who care about 
attaining perfection, are attached to the law by chains of gold—that is to 
say, by love. They love the Commandments, and lovingly keep them, and in 
order to keep them better, they embrace the observance of the Counsels. 
David says t that God has commanded His Commandments to be kept most 
diligently. Do you see how exact He wishes as to be in the observance of 
them? Certainly all true lovers are exact, for they not only avoid all 
infidelity to the law, but they avoid even the shadow of unfaithfulness. That 
is why the Bridegroom says that His Spouse is like a dove resting by the 
side of the gently flowing streams, whose waters are clear as crystal. You 
know that the dove rests in security by those waters, because she can see 
reflected in them the shadows of the birds of prey which she dreads so 
much; and thus she cannot be taken by surprise, for as soon as she sees 
these reflections, she wings her flight to some safe shelter. “So too it is with 
my beloved,” the Heavenly Bridegroom would say; “for while she flies 
before the very shadow of faithlessness to my Commandments, she has no 
fear of falling into the hands of disobedience.” Assuredly, she who by the 
vow of obedience, voluntarily deprives herself of the power of doing her 
own will in things indifferent, shows with sufficient plainness that she loves 
to submit in things which are necessary and of obligation. 

We must, then, be most exact in the observance of the laws and Rules 
given to us by Our Lord, but especially in this point of following the 
Community in all things. We must beware of saying that we are not bound 
to observe this Rule, or that special command of the Superior, because it is 
made for the weak, and we are strong and healthy; or, contrariwise, that 
some particular commandment is made for the strong, and that we are weak 
and infirm. In the name of God! let there be anything rather than this in a 
community. If you are strong, I entreat you so to comport yourselves as to 
appear weak with the weak; and if you are really weak, then to strive to be 


strong with the strong. The great Apostle St. Paul says that he became all 
things to all men, that he might save all. Who is weak and I am not 
weak? With the sick, I too am as one sick; with the strong, I too am strong. 
Do you see how St. Paul, when he is with the weak, becomes weak himself, 
and willingly takes all the remedies necessary for their infirmities, to give 
them confidence to do the same? When, however, he is with the strong, he 
becomes a perfect giant, that he may inspire them with courage. And if he 
observes that his neighbour is likely to be scandalised by anything he may 
do—although it is perfectly permissible for him to do it—yvet, so great is his 
desire for peace and tranquillity of heart, that he willingly abstains from 
doing it. 

“But,” you will say to me, “now that the time for recreation has come, I 
have a most fervent desire to go to my prayers, that I may enter into a still 
closer union with the source of all goodness. May I not consider that the 
law which commands recreation is not binding upon me, seeing that my 
spirits are gay and joyous enough of themselves without any need of 
recreation?” Oh no! you must neither think nor say such a thing. If you have 
no need of recreation for yourself, you must help to make recreation for 
those who do need it. Are there, then, no exceptions in Religion? Are the 
Rules all equally binding? Without doubt they are. But there are some laws 
which are justly unjust. For example: the fast of Lent is commanded for all; 
does it not seem to you that this law must be unjust, since this unjust justice 
is moderated by giving dispensations to those who cannot observe it? It is 
the same in Religion; the command is for all alike. No individual may 
dispense him or herself from its observance, but Superiors may moderate 
the rigour of the law, according to the necessity of each individual. 

We must beware of thinking that the weak are less useful in Religion than 
the strong; that they do less, and acquire less merit. It is not so at all, since 
all are equally doing the will of God. Bees afford an example of this, for 
some are employed in guarding the hive, whilst others are always busy 
gathering in honey; and yet those who remain in the hive do not eat less 
honey than those which have all the trouble of despoiling the flowers of it. 
Do you think that David made an unjust law, when he gave orders that the 
soldiers who guarded the baggage should have an equal share in the booty 
with those who went forth to the battle and came back covered with 
wounds? 


Not at all; the command was in no respect unjust, seeing that they who 
guarded the baggage guarded it for those who were fighting, and that they 
who were in the thick of the battle fought for those who guarded the 
baggage. Thus they all deserved the same recompense, since they had all 
equally obeyed the King. God be praised! 


Conference XIV 


ON PRIVATE JUDGMENT 


Against Private Judgment and the tenderness which we show to ourselves 


The first question to be asked is, whether to be governed by one’s own 
private opinion is absolutely contrary to perfection or not. To that I reply 
that to have one’s own private opinions, or not to have them, is in itself 
neither good nor bad, since either state of things is perfectly natural. Every 
one indeed has, speaking generally, his own opinions; but provided that he 
does not love too fondly and cling too closely to them, that is no hindrance 
to perfection. It is the too close attachment to them which is the obstacle to 
our attainment to perfection, and, as I have often said, the love of our own 
private judgment, and the high esteem in which we hold it, is really the 
cause of there being so few perfect souls among us. There are many persons 
who renounce their own will, some on one ground, some on another; I do 
not say only in Religion, but among seculars, and even in the courts of 
princes. If a Prince commands a courtier to do anything, he will never 
refuse to obey; but to admit the wisdom of the command is a very rare 
occurrence. “I will do what you command me to do, and in the manner in 
which you tell me to do it,” he will reply; “but”—and on this “but” they 
dwell with a long, significant stress, which implies that they know very well 
the thing would be better if done differently, or not at all. No one can doubt, 
my dear daughters, that this kind of thing is quite contrary to perfection, for 
it produces, generally speaking, anxiety of mind, disputes, murmurings— 
and to sum up all, it nourishes self-esteem; whereas our own opinions and 
our private judgment must be neither loved nor over esteemed. 

I must, however, tell you that there are persons who are bound to form 
their own opinions, such as Bishops, Superiors who have the care of others, 
and all those whose duty it is to rule and govern. With the exception, 


however, of these persons, none should do so—unless, of course, obedience 
commands it—otherwise they are simply wasting the time they should 
employ in calm, restful union with God. And just as these latter persons 
would be considered very inattentive to the work of their own perfection, 
and as employing themselves in quite a useless manner, if they stopped to 
consider their own private opinions, so, on the other hand, Superiors must 
be considered wholly unfit for their duties if they do not form their own 
opinions, and are not ready to act upon them with firmness and resolution 
though without self-complacency or too close attachment to them, which 
would, of course, be contrary to their perfection. 

The great St. Thomas, who had one of the loftiest minds possible, when 
he formed any opinion, supported it with the most weighty arguments that 
he could bring forward. Nevertheless, if he came in contact with any one 
who did not approve of what he had decided to be right, or had contradicted 
it, he neither disputed with him nor was offended by his action, but took all 
in good part. He thereby showed that he had no love for his own opinion, 
though he could not abandon it; he left the matter alone, to be approved or 
disapproved by others as they pleased. Having done his duty, he troubled 
himself no more about the subject. The Apostles were not attached to their 
own opinions—not even in things which concermed so important a matter as 
the government of the Holy Church. If, after they had determined a matter 
by the resolution which they had taken upon it, any one differed from them 
regarding it, they were by no means offended. If any refused to accept their 
opinion, however well founded it might be, they never sought to force it 
upon them by disputes and contests. 

If, then, Superiors were willing to change their opinion at every turn, we 
should consider them feeble and imprudent in their mode of governing. But, 
at the same time, if those who are not in authority should cling with great 
pertinacity to their own opinions, determined not only to maintain them, but 
also to compel others to receive them, they would be considered obstinate. 

It is, indeed, most certain that the love of one’s own opinion does 
degenerate into obstinacy, if it is not steadily mortified and restrained. We 
have an example of this even among the Apostles. It is a matter worthy of 
our deepest wonder that Oar Lord should have permitted many great and 
noble things done by the holy Apostles to remain unrecorded, and indeed to 
be buried in the most profound obscurity, while the imperfection of both the 


great St. Paul and St. Barnabas in their conduct towards each other is 
written down. Doubtless this is a special providence of Our Lord, Who has 
so willed it for our learning. 

The two Apostles were setting forth together to preach the holy Gospel, 
and were taking with them a young man named John Mark, who was 
related to St. Barnabas. On the way these two great Apostles disputed as to 
whether they should take him with them or not; and finding that they were 
of contrary opinion on the matter, and not being able to agree, they 
separated from one another. Ought we, then, to be disturbed and surprised at 
seeing such a fault as this among ourselves, when even the Apostles 
committed it? 

There are some great minds—good, too, as well as great—who are 
nevertheless so absolutely slaves to their own opinions, and who hold them 
in such high esteem, that nothing will induce them to change. We must, 
indeed, be very careful not to ask their opinion, for afterwards it is almost 
impossible to get them to see and own that they were in the wrong. This is 
all the more so, because they will have already involved themselves so 
deeply in endeavours to find reasons calculated to support what they have 
once declared to be right that unless they are striving after a most absolute 
perfection, it is almost impossible to make them retract what they have said. 
On the other hand, there are those who, although of lofty intellect and 
possessed of great mental and physical powers, are in no degree subject to 
this imperfection, but willingly yield their own opinion, excellent though it 
may be. They are not up in arms directly they are opposed or contradicted, 
though they may be entirely in the right, as we have seen in the case of the 
great St. Thomas. It is, then, natural to have an opinion of one’s own. 

Persons of a melancholy temperament are generally more firmly attached 
to their own opinion than those of a gay and lively one, for the latter are 
easily guided, and ready to believe whatever they are told. The great St. 
Paula was obstinate in the opinion she had formed of the necessity of 
practising great austerities, and would not submit to the advice of those who 
desired her to abstain from them. And the same is true of many other saints, 
who believed that the body must be severely macerated in order to please 
God, refusing, therefore, to obey the physician and to do what was 
necessary for the preservation of this frail and mortal body. Now, although 
this was an imperfection, yet it did not prevent them from being great saints 


and very pleasing to God—a fact which teaches us not to be disquieted 
when we perceive in ourselves imperfections, or inclinations contrary to 
true virtue, provided that we do not allow ourselves to persevere obstinately 
in them. St. Paula and those other saints who were obstinate, even though it 
might be in matters of small account, were in that respect blamable. As for 
us, we must never so form our opinions as not to be ready, if necessary, 
willingly to give them up, whether we were forced to form them or not. It 
is, then, perfectly natural that we should hold our own judgment in esteem, 
and carefully seek reasons to support what we have once understood and 
judged to be right. But to be wholly swayed by and to cling pertinaciously 
to it, is a great imperfection. Tell me, is it not a useless waste of time, 
especially for those who are not in authority, to trifle in this way? 

You ask me: “What, then, must I do to mortify this tendency?” You must 
cut off its supply of food. If it occurs to you that some one was wrong in 
ordering a thing to be done in a particular way, and that you yourself could 
have planned and arranged it much better, reject the thought instantly, 
saying to yourself: “Ah! what have I to do with the matter, seeing that it 
was never entrusted to my care?” It is always much better to reject these 
thoughts at once quite simply, than to hunt about in our own mind for 
reasons to make us believe that we are in the wrong. For instead of doing 
this, our understanding, being preoccupied with its own private judgment, 
will mislead us, so that instead of dealing the death-blow to our own 
opinion, it will give us reasons for persisting in it and asserting it to be 
good. It is always better to despise it without looking at it, and to drive it 
away promptly, directly it becomes visible, before we have time to hear 
what it would say to us. 

It is quite clear that we cannot prevent the first thrill of complacency 
which stirs us when our opinion is approved and followed, for that is 
inevitable. But we must not dwell on nor take pleasure in this complacency; 
we must thank God and then pass on with no more thought about it; just as, 
on the other hand, when our opinion is neither approved nor followed, we 
must not encourage the slight emotion of pain which is certain to stir within 
us. When we are compelled either by charity or obedience to offer our 
opinion on any subject, we must do so simply and with a calm indifference 
as to whether it will be taken or not. We must even sometimes say what we 
think about the opinions of others, and demonstrate the reasons on which 


we support our own; but this must always be done modestly and humbly, 
without despising the opinion of others, or contending for the adoption of 
our Own. 

You will ask, perhaps, if (when it is no longer a question of forming any 
resolution, what is thought right to be done having been already determined 
upon) you are not feeding this imperfection by talking about it afterwards 
with those who have shown themselves to be of your opinion? Most 
certainly. And you would commit an imperfection; for it is the surest sign 
that we do not yield to the opinion of others, and always prefer our own. 
Therefore, when the thing proposed has been determined on, there must be 
no more talking about it—no more thinking, even, about it—unless, indeed, 
it is a matter involving much evil; then, if by dwelling further on the matter 
we Can prevent its being carried into execution, or apply some remedy to it, 
we may do so. But then it must be done with the greatest possible charity 
and delicacy, so as to disquiet no one, or cast any contempt upon what has 
seemed good in their eyes. 

The one only remedy which can cure the evil of private judgment is, the 
firm rejection of its first suggestion, and the turning of our thoughts at once 
to something better. For if we were to allow ourselves to pay attention to all 
the various opinions brought before our minds, to all the difficulties and 
possibilities which might arise, what could possibly result but continual 
distractions and hindrances in those things which are most necessary for our 
perfection, which would render us weak and wholly incapable of devout 
and recollected prayer? For, having thus given our mind liberty to amuse 
itself with such deceits, it will become more and more deeply involved in 
them. It will produce thought after thought, opinion after opinion, and 
reason after reason, all of which will grievously disturb and hinder us in our 
devotions: for prayer is nothing else but the lifting of our whole mind, with 
all its faculties, to God. Now, when it is wearied and worn out by the 
pursuit of useless things, it becomes less and less fitted for the consideration 
of those mysteries on which we meditate in our prayer. 

This, then, is what I had to say to you with regard to the first question. I 
would teach you that to have opinions is not contrary to perfection at all, 
but to love them and hold them in high esteem is. For if we do not esteem 
them we shall not be so much in love with them, and if we do not love them 
we shall not trouble ourselves at all as to whether they are approved or not, 


and shall not be so ready to say: “Others may believe what they please, but 
as for me,” &c. Do you know what that “as for me” means? Simply this: “I 
will never submit, but will abide fixedly in my own opinion, resolved to 
hold to it.” Yes, as I have told you many times, this is the last thing which 
we give up; and yet, to abandon and to renounce it is one of the most 
necessary steps towards the attainment of true perfection, for by no other 
means can we acquire holy humility, which forbids us to esteem ourselves 
or anything connected with ourselves in any degree. Moreover, if we do not 
practise this virtue very assiduously, we shall always be fancying ourselves 
something better than we are, and believing that others owe us much 
consideration. Now, we have said enough on this subject. 

If you do not ask me anything more, we will pass on to the second 
question, which is, whether the tenderness which we bear to ourselves is a 
great hindrance to us on the road to perfection. In order to understand this 
subject better, I must remind you of what you know very well, namely, that 
we have within us two loves—affective love and effective love; and this, 
both as regards our love for God, and our love for our neighbour and 
ourselves. At present, however, we will only speak of that which we bear to 
our neighbour, and will return later on to ourselves. 

Theologians are in the habit of explaining the difference between these 
two kinds of loves by making use of the comparison of a father who has 
two sons—the one still a dear, lovable little child, with all the graces of 
childhood; the other a grown man, brave and generous, perhaps a soldier, or 
practising some other noble profession. The father loves both these sons 
intensely, but with a very different kind of love for each. The child he 
regards with a tender and affective love, which he displays in every kind of 
fond caress, allowing the little darling in return to take all sorts of childish 
liberties with him. If the little one is stung by a bee, the father breathes 
softly and continuously upon the sore spot till the pain has abated; whereas, 
if his elder son were stung by a hundred bees, he would pay no heed, 
though at the same time he loves him with a most deep and enduring love. 
Now, I beg you to consider the difference between these two loves. You 
have seen the father’s tenderness towards the little child, yet he intends as 
the years roll on to send him forth into the world, away from the paternal 
home, and to make him a Knight of Malta, because he will make his eldest 
son his heir and the inheritor of all his possessions. The love he bears to his 


eldest son is, therefore, an effective love; that which he bears to the little 
one is affective: both are loved, but differently. The love we have for 
ourselves is also of two kinds—affective and effective. Effective love is that 
which governs the great men of the world, those who aspire to honours and 
riches, who obtain for themselves as much property and as many 
possessions as they can, and are yet never satisfied, but always crave for 
more. Such people love themselves with an effective love. But there are 
others who rather love themselves with an affective love. They are the 
people who are very tender with themselves, and do nothing but complain, 
pamper, coddle, and take care of themselves. They are pitiably afraid of 
doing something which might injure their precious health. If they are at all 
ill, be it only the merest finger-ache, no one, according to their own 
account, suffers so much as they do; they are so miserable! No evil, 
however great, is to be compared with what they are suffering, and they 
cannot find remedies enough; they fly from one cure to another, and in this 
way ruin the health they are so anxious to preserve. If other people are ill it 
matters not. No one, they think, is to be pitied but themselves. They shed 
tears of tender sympathy over their own sufferings, trying by that means to 
move those around them to compassion; they care not about being 
considered patient, if only they are believed to be sick and afflicted. This is 
an imperfection, certainly, peculiar to children, or (if I may venture to say 
so) to women, or to effeminate men deficient in courage; for among noble 
minds this fault is not met with. Well-balanced and generous souls are not 
impeded by these follies and this silly softness, which can only hinder our 
progress along the road of perfection. And then, again, not to be able to 
endure being considered tender is surely to be so in the highest degree! 

I recollect a circumstance which was brought before my own observation 
—a true history—which bears upon the subject in question most forcibly, 
and which gave me more consolation at the time of its occurrence than all 
the virtues and excellencies of the many pious souls with whom I was then 
in contact. I had returned from Paris to a certain religious house in which 
there was at that time a young postulant, of a wonderfully sweet, tractable, 
submissive, and obedient disposition—in fact, she possessed all the 
qualities necessary for a true Religious of the Visitation. Unhappily, 
however, as time went on the sisters observed in her a physical infirmity, 
which made them doubtful whether they ought not to dismiss her. The 


Mother Superior loved her dearly, and grieved at the thought of doing so, 
but as the sisters were still troubled about the matter, it was referred to my 
decision. The poor girl, who was of good birth, being brought before me, 
threw herself on her knees, saying with the greatest humility: “Father, it is 
quite true that I have such an infirmity, and that it is a most humiliating 
one” (specifying it aloud with great simplicity). “I admit that our sisters 
have good reason to be unwilling to receive me, for indeed my company 
must be intolerable to them; but I entreat you to judge the matter in my 
favour, assuring you that if they will receive me, thus exercising their 
charity with regard to me, I will take the greatest care not to inconvenience 
them, cheerfully working in the garden, or employing myself in any offices 
whatever which will keep me at the greatest distance from them.” 

This young girl really touched me deeply. Not one atom of tenderness 
had she shown towards herself! I could not help saying that I would 
willingly have the same natural infirmity, if I could have, like her, the 
courage to own it before everybody with the same simplicity as she had 
owned it to me. 

In her there was not that fear of being thought badly of, which so many 
have; she was not so tender over herself. She did not ask herself all sorts of 
idle, useless questions, such as: “What will the Superior say if I tell her this 
or that? If I ask her for any remedy, she will say or think that I am so 
tender.” Well, if it is true, why should you not wish her to think it? “But 
when I tell her what I need, she looks at me so coldly that it seems as if she 
disapproved.” Well, my dear daughter, it may be that the Superior’s mind is 
so full of other things that she is not always able to smile and speak 
graciously when you are telling her of your ailments, and this, it appears, 
vexes you and makes you feel unable to speak to her with confidence about 
them. 

My dear daughters! all this is mere childishness; you must act more 
simply. If the Superior or the Mistress of the Novices happened on one 
occasion not to have received you quite as pleasantly as you would like—if 
this has even been the case more than once—that is no reason why you 
should be annoyed and expect that they will always behave in the same 
way. Oh no! Our Lord will perhaps touch their hearts, and infuse into them 
His own spirit of sweetness, so that when you next approach them they may 
treat you much more kindly. 


Then, again, we must not be so tender with ourselves as to be always 
wanting to talk about our trifling ailments, such as a slight headache or 
toothache, which may probably soon pass off, if only we will bear it for the 
love of God, instead of telling it to those about us in order to excite 
sympathy. Perhaps, however, you will not mention it to the Superior or to 
the Infirmarian, but only to the sisters, giving as your reason that you wish 
to suffer this for God. Oh, my dear daughter, if you were really willing to 
suffer this for the love of God, as you think, you would not mention the 
matter to others, who, as you know, will certainly feel bound to inform the 
Superior of it. By this means you will get in a roundabout and shifty way, 
the remedy or relief which it were better to have asked for simply and 
straightforwardly, from the person who could give you leave to take it. You 
know perfectly well that the sister to whom you complain of having a 
distracting headache, has no power to tell you that you may go to bed. The 
truth is, whatever you may think, that you have mentioned it in order to get 
a little pity from this sister, and that is good food for your self-love. Of 
course, it may be that the matter is accidentally mentioned. If, for instance, 
the sisters ask you how you are at that very moment, there is nothing wrong 
then in saying that you have a headache, provided that you speak simply, 
without exaggeration or foolish lamentations. But, excepting in such a case 
as this, you must only mention it to the Superior or to the Mistress of 
Novices. This, too, you must do without being frightened, even though they 
may be somewhat severe in their correction of such a fault. As they have 
confidence enough in you to correct you, go and tell them your trouble with 
simplicity. I can easily believe that you would rather tell your ailment to the 
sister whose business it is not to make you take remedies, than to one whose 
business it is to do so; for while you are addressing yourself to the former, 
all are pitying you and racking their brains to suggest and provide remedies, 
whereas if you were to tell the sister who is in charge of you, you would be 
bound to submit to her prescriptions; and it is this very submission against 
which we so passionately rebel—self-love striving to gain entire dominion 
Over us and to master our will. 

“But,” you reply, “if I tell the Superior that I am suffering from a 
headache she will tell me to go to bed.” Well, what does that matter? If you 
are not really ill enough, it will cost you nothing to say: “Mother (or sister), 
it seems to me that I am not ill enough for that.” If, however, in spite of 


your saying this she still insists, you will go quite simply, for always and in 
all things great simplicity must be observed. To walk with simplicity is the 
true path of the daughters of the Visitation; in this path they will be pleasing 
to God, and most secure from stumbling. 

Should you, however, see some sister oppressed by trouble of mind, or by 
some physical infirmity, yet lacking the courage and confidence to come 
and tell you about it, and should you notice that this reticence is producing 
melancholy and dejection, ought you to try to draw her to you, or to leave 
her to come of herself? That depends upon circumstances; for sometimes 
you must condescend to her weakness by calling her to you and inquiring 
what is the matter; and sometimes you must mortify these little caprices by 
leaving her alone, as if you would say: “You will not condescend to ask for 
the proper remedy for your malady, endure it, then, as well as you can; you 
deserve it.” 

This softness and self-pity is far more intolerable when it has to do with 
mental troubles than when it relates to physical ones. Unfortunately, it is 
more practised and nourished by spiritual persons, who desire to be saints 
without its costing them anything—not even the sufferings caused by their 
lower nature, which resents all opposition. Still, willing or not, we must 
have the courage to suffer, and consequently to resist the efforts of this 
rebellious nature, which will occasionally assert itself, unless we wish to be 
made bankrupts as regards that perfection which we are striving to attain. I 
have a great desire that you should always distinguish clearly between the 
workings of the higher part of your soul and those of the lower, and that you 
should never be surprised at the manifestations of the lower part, bad as 
they may be. They are wholly incapable of stopping us on our way, if only 
we hold firm to the higher part, always pressing on along the road to 
perfection, without indulging ourselves and wasting time in complaining 
that we are imperfect and much to be pitied, as if our whole duty consisted 
in bewailing our misery and misfortune in being so slow and stumbling so 
often before reaching our goal. 

The young girl of whom I spoke just now, showed no emotion when 
telling me of her defect; on the contrary, she spoke with a courage and 
calmness which pleased me greatly. Many of us, on the contrary, delight in 
shedding tears over our deficiencies; that satisfies our self-love so 
thoroughly. My dear daughters, we must be more generous, and not in the 


least astonished at discovering ourselves to be liable to a thousand different 
kinds of imperfections. We must set ourselves to the task of overcoming our 
various inclinations, tempers, eccentricities, and emotions courageously; we 
must mortify each one of them as it starts up in its turn. If, in spite of our 
efforts, we fall from time to time into some fault, do not let us dwell upon 
it, but, plucking up courage, let us be more faithful on the next occasion, 
and press on along the path which leads to God and to self-renunciation. 

You ask me next how you ought to act if the Superior, seeing you sadder 
than usual, should ask you what is the matter; and you, having your mind 
full of vexations and thoughts that trouble you, feel quite unable to 
disentangle them, and to tell her what she asks. Well, in that case you must 
say perfectly simply how the matter stands, in words such as these: “My 
mind is full of things, but I know not what they are.” But you say that you 
are afraid the Superior will think you have not enough confidence in her to 
tell her about them. Now, what ought you to care whether she thinks so or 
not? Why should you trouble yourself, provided that you are doing your 
duty? What will they say if I do this or that? Or what will the Superior 
think? These are considerations which cannot be dwelt upon without great 
detriment to your perfection. You must always remember, when I say this, 
that I am not talking of the doings of our lower nature, which I make no 
account of, but I am addressing myself to the higher nature, when I say that 
you must despise these thoughts of what others will say or think. 

This thought suggests itself to you when you have given an account of 
yourself to your Superior, fearing that you have not sufficiently specified 
your faults, and imagining to yourself that she will say or think that you 
were unwilling to tell her everything. Well, remember that it is the same 
with this as with your confessions, both must be done with equal simplicity. 
Now tell me, would it be right to say: “If I confess such and such a thing, 
what will my confessor say or think of me? “By no means; he may think 
and say what he likes; provided he has given me absolution, and that I have 
done my duty, that is enough. After confession, is not the right time for 
examining ourselves as to whether we have told all that we have done 
amiss, but is rather a time when we should remain calm and recollected, 
close to Our Lord, to Whom we have just been reconciled, praising and 
thanking Him for His benefits, without any necessity to try and recall what 
we may have forgotten in our confession. In the same way with your 


manifestation of conscience, say simply what occurs to you, then think no 
more about the matter. At the same time, as we should not go to Confession 
well prepared if we were unwilling to examine ourselves, for fear of finding 
faults which must be confessed, so, also, we must not neglect self- 
introspection before making our manifestation, for fear of finding 
something which it would give us pain to tell. 

Again, you must not be so soft and weak as to want to tell everything, 
hurrying off to your Superiors with an outcry at the slightest pain, which 
really may be gone in a quarter of an hour. You must learn to be courageous 
in your endurance of these little evils, for which no remedy is to be found. 
They are, generally speaking, the effects of our imperfect nature; such, for 
instance, as fickle tempers, varying moods, wishes, and even longings 
which sometimes sadden us, sometimes impel us to speak, at other times 
make us hate the idea of doing so. To evils such as these all of us are, and 
shall continue to be, subject as long as we remain in this transitory and 
perishable life. As regards, however, the trouble which you say disturbs 
you, and makes you unable to keep yourself calm and recollected in the 
presence of God, unless you hasten to tell the Superior about it, I would bid 
you observe that this trouble does not perhaps prevent your being 
recollected in the presence of God, though it may deprive you of all 
sweetness in this recollection. Now, if this is all, if, as you say, you have the 
courage and the will to endure it, without seeking any relief, I tell you that 
you do well in so enduring, even though the effort may cause you some 
disquietude, unless indeed you are so overwhelmed by it that you can no 
longer keep your soul near to God. In this case you must go and tell the 
Superior, not for your own relief, but to get back once again into the 
presence of God, although it would not be very wrong to do it for relief. 

Again, our sisters must not so depend upon the outward tokens of the 
Superior’s affection, that if she does not speak to them exactly as they like, 
they at once decide that it is because she does not love them. 

No; our sisters must esteem humility and mortification too highly, to be 
made melancholy by a slight suspicion, probably entirely unfounded, that 
they are not regarded with as much affection as their self-love desires! 
“But,” some one will say, “I have committed a fault against the Superior 
herself, and I am very much afraid that she will be displeased with me for it, 
and will think less well of me than she did.” My dear sisters, all this trouble 


is stirred up within you at the command of a certain spiritual father called 
“self-love,” who says: “What! to have failed thus! What will our Mother 
think or say of me? Oh, there is no good to be expected of me! I am a poor, 
miserable creature; I can never do anything to please our Mother;” and such 
like lamentations. You do not say: Alas! I have offended God, I must have 
recourse to His goodness, and hope He will strengthen me. No, you say: 
Oh, I know that God is good, He will pardon my faithlessness. He knows 
too well how frail I am; but our Mother. . . . We always go back to that same 
point and begin our lamentations over again. 

Of course we must endeavour to please our Superiors, for the great 
Apostle St. Paul tells us so. Speaking to servants—and the exhortation may 
be well applied also to children—he says: Servants, obey in all things your 
masters; meaning, take great care to please them. But he also says later: not 
serving your masters to the eye, meaning that servants are to beware of 
doing more in their masters’ sight than they would do if they were absent; 
because the eye of God beholds them always. It is God Whom we should be 
most careful not to displease in any way, not tormenting ourselves with vain 
endeavours to please men, a thing which is not always in our power. Let us 
indeed do our best not to vex or pain any one; but having done that, if 
through infirmity we should happen to cause some annoyance to our 
neighbours, let us always fall back upon the doctrine I have so often 
preached to you, and which I desire to imprint so deeply on your hearts. 
Humble yourselves instantly before God, acknowledging your frailty and 
feebleness, then repair your fault, if it is a sufficiently grave one, by some 
act of humility with regard to the person whom you have vexed. Having 
done that, trouble no more about it, for our spiritual father, the love of God, 
forbids us to do so, teaching us, that after having made our act of humility, 
we should retire into ourselves, as it were, hugging to our breast the blessed 
humiliation of our sense of failure, and the thought of the welcome 
correction the Superior will give us. 

We have two loves, two judgments, and two wills; therefore we must pay 
no heed whatever to anything that self-love, private judgment, or our own 
will may suggest. Our one aim must be to make the love of God reign 
supreme over self-love, and the judgment of Superiors, and even of equals 
and inferiors, over our own, trampling it under foot. We must not rest 
content with subjecting our will by doing all that is desired of us, but 


subject even our judgment, so as to believe that the thing we are 
commanded to do could not possibly be done in a better way, more fittingly, 
nor more reasonably. We shall thus be giving the lie absolutely to those 
reasons brought forward by our own judgment to support the contrary 
opinion. We may indeed just once simply state our reasons if they seem 
good to us; but, having done this, we must silently acquiesce in what we are 
told, and by that means deal the death-blow to our own judgment, which we 
esteem more wise and prudent than that of others. 

Ah! Mother, our sisters are so resolved to love mortification, that it will 
soon be a delight to see them; consolations will be as nothing to them in 
comparison with sorrows, dryness, and repugnance, so desirous are they to 
grow in likeness to their Spouse. Help them then in their endeavours; 
mortify them thoroughly and boldly without sparing them in any way, for 
this is truly what they ask. They will no longer desire your caresses, since 
that is contrary to the generosity of their devotion. This will henceforward 
oblige them to cling only to the one desire of pleasing God, considering 
nothing else unless it may help them to the fulfilment of that desire. To be 
disturbed and shaken by every little contradiction that we meet with, is the 
sign of a want of courage, and a feeble devotion. Never fear that these 
foolish melancholy tempers and peevish frettings will prevail among us; we 
have too firm a courage, thanks to God! Henceforth we will endeavour to 
do so much, that it will be a pleasure to see us. Only remember, my dear 
daughters, that we must strive for great purity of intention, so that doing all 
for God, for His honour and glory, we may look to Him only for our 
reward; His Love will be our guerdon in this life, and He Himself will be 
our reward in Eternity. 


Conference XV 


THE WILL OF GOD 


In which it is asked, in what consists the perfect determination to study and to follow the will of 
God in all things; and whether we can find it in following the will of Superiors, equals or 
inferiors, which we see proceed from their own natural or habitual inclinations. Also on some 
notable points concerning Confessors and Preachers 


I would have you know that the determination to follow the will of God in 
all things, without exception, is contained in the Lord’s Prayer. It is in those 
words we repeat every day: Thy will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven. In 
Heaven there is no resistance to the will of God; all there are subject and 
obedient to Him, and we ask Our Lord to grant that it may be thus with us, 
that we may never oppose the slightest resistance to that divine will, but be 
always, on all occasions, absolutely submissive and obedient to it. Souls, 
however, having come to this determination need enlightenment as to how 
they may recognise God’s will. On this subject I have spoken very plainly 
in my book onThe Love of God; but still, in order to satisfy the demand 
made upon me, I will say something more about it. The will of God may be 
understood in two senses: there is God’s will made known to us (His 
declared will), and there is the will of His good pleasure. The divine will 
made known to us is divided into four parts: namely, the Commandments of 
God and of the Church, the Evangelical Counsels, inspirations, and the 
Rules and Constitutions. Every one must of necessity obey the 
Commandments of God and of the Church, because this is the absolute will 
of God, Who has made such obedience the condition of our salvation. His 
Counsels He indeed wishes us to observe, but not with an absolute will, 
only with a certain desire. For this reason we do not lose charity or separate 
ourselves from God, if we lack courage to undertake obedience to His 
Counsels. Indeed we ought not to attempt the practice of them all, but only 
of those which are suitable to our vocation; for some are so absolutely 


opposed to others, that it would be impossible to undertake to keep them 
without depriving ourselves of the means of practising others. For instance, 
it is a Counsel to leave all to follow Our Lord, making ourselves like Him, 
Who stripped Himself of all things; it is also a Counsel to lend, and to give 
alms: tell me, how can he who has left all that he had, give alms out of 
nothing? We must then follow those Counsels which God wishes us to 
follow, and not imagine that He wants us to embrace them all. Now, the 
Counsels which we in particular are bound to practise are those contained in 
our Rules. 

We have also said that God reveals His will to us by His inspirations. 
This is true; but yet He does not wish us to decide for ourselves whether our 
inspirations are really His will or not, and still less to follow them blindly at 
whatever cost. He does not wish us to expect that He Himself will manifest 
His will to us, nor that He will send His Angels to teach us what it is; but 
He desires that in all matters of importance in which we cannot clearly see 
what we ought to do, we should have recourse to those whom He has set 
Over us to guide us, and that we should submit wholly and absolutely to 
their counsel and opinion in all that concerns the perfection of our souls. 
This, then, is the way in which God manifests His will to us; His known 
will. 

There is also, as I have said, the will of God’s good pleasure, which we 
must regard in all events and circumstances that may befall us. In sickness 
and death, in affliction and consolation, in things adverse and in things 
prosperous; in short, in all the unforeseen occurrences of life. And to this 
will of God we must always be ready to submit, whether the thing pleases 
us or not, in death as well as in life, always providing that it is nothing 
manifestly opposed to the known will of God, for that must always come 
first, and this is how I answer the second part of the question. To make this 
clearer to you, I will tell you something that I have read lately in the Life of 
the great St. Anselm. We are told that all the time that he was Prior and 
Abbot of his Monastery, he was greatly loved by all because he was so 
condescending, and so yielding to the will of those about him, whether they 
were his monks, or only strangers. If any one said to him: “Father, your 
Reverence ought to take a little broth,” he took it at once. If another person 
the next moment said: “Father, that will be bad for you,” he left it instantly. 
Thus in all things in which there was no question of offending God, he 


submitted to the will of his brethren, who doubtless followed their own 
inclinations, as did still more seculars who turned him round their fingers as 
they pleased. Now this extraordinary pliancy and condescension of the 
Saint was not approved of by all, much as all loved him. One day, therefore, 
some of his brethren came to remonstrate with him, saying that in their 
opinion this was not as it should be. They declared that he ought not thus to 
yield to every one’s will, but should make those over whom he was set in 
authority bend to his. 

“My children,” said the Saint, “perhaps you do not know why I do this. 
Remembering that Our Lord has commanded us to do to others as we would 
have them do to us, I cannot act otherwise; for I desire that God should do 
my will, and therefore I gladly do that of my brethren and my neighbours, 
hoping that it may please God sometimes to do mine. Moreover, I have 
another motive, namely, that next to recognising God’s will as made known 
to us, I cannot discover His good pleasure more certainly, than through the 
voice of my neighbour. For God does not speak to me Himself in words, 
still less does He send His Angels to make known to me His pleasure. 
Stones, plants, animals do not speak; it is only man then who can declare to 
me the will of my God, and therefore I attach myself to that as closely as I 
can. God commands me to show charity to my neighbour; now it is great 
charity to live in harmony with one another, and I find no better means of 
effecting this, than by being gentle and considerate. Gentle and humble 
condescension ought to appear in all our actions. My chief reason, however, 
is that I believe God manifests His will to me through that of my brethren, 
and therefore that every time I comply with their wish in anything, I am 
obeying Him. Moreover, has not Our Lord said that unless we become 
as little children we shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven? Do not 
wonder then if I am gentle and yielding as a child, since in being so I am 
only doing as my Saviour has commanded. It is of little consequence 
whether I go to bed or stay up, whether I go there or remain here, but it 
would be a great imperfection not to submit in such matters to my 
neighbour.” 

So, my dear sisters, you see that the great St. Anselm submitted in 
everything not contrary to the Commandments of God, or of Holy Church, 
or of the Rules; for of course to them obedience must take precedence. I 
feel sure that if they had tried to induce him to do anything in opposition to 


these, he would not have done it. But apart from this, in matters indifferent, 
it was his general rule to comply in all things and with the wish of all 
people. The glorious St. Paul, after having declared that nothing 
should separate him from the love of God, neither death nor life, nor Angels 
nor Principalities, and that hell itself, though all its forces were banded 
together against him, would have no powers to do so, adds: I know nothing 
better than to make myself all things to all men to rejoice with them that 
rejoice, to weep with them that weep, and to make myself one with all. St. 
Pachomius being one day busy making mats, a child who was watching the 
Saint (he took children at that time to instruct them in religion) said to him: 
“My Father, you are not doing that right; it ought to be done quite 
differently.” The Saint, although he made these mats exceedingly well, got 
up directly and seated himself close to the child, who showed him how it 
ought to be done. One of the monks present addressed him in these words: 
“Father, in yielding to the will of this child you commit two errors, for you 
expose him to the danger of vanity, and you spoil your mats, which were 
much better as you were making them before.” To this the Saint replied: 
“My brother, if God permits the child to be vain, perhaps He may give me 
humility as a reward, and when He has given it me, I shall be able to impart 
some also to this child. There is no great danger to be apprehended from 
twisting the rushes one way or another in making mats, but there would be 
great danger in not laying to heart those celebrated words of Our 
Saviour,unless you become as little children, you shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of My Father.” Oh! my sisters, it is a great blessing to be so docile 
and pliable that any one can turn you round his fingers! 

Now it is not the saints only who have taught us this practice of the 
submission of our will, but Our Lord Himself has done so, as much by 
example as by precept. How by precept? Well, what is the counsel of self- 
denial, but the absolute renunciation on all possible occasions of doing our 
own will and exercising our own private judgment, in order to follow the 
will of another, and to submit ourselves to all, excepting always in that 
which would offend God. “But,” you may say, “I see very clearly that what 
they wish me to do proceeds from a human will and a natural inclination: 
and therefore that it is not from an inspiration of God that my Mother or my 
sister insists upon my doing this or that.” No, perhaps God had not inspired 
this desire, but He has inspired you to obey it, and if you fail to comply, you 


are going against the determination to do in all things God’s will, and 
consequently neglecting the care you ought to take of your perfection. You 
must always then submit to what is asked of you in order to do the will of 
God, provided it be not contrary to that will, as signified to you in the 
manner above mentioned. 

Now, one word respecting the will of creatures. This may be divided 
under three heads: the will which afflicts us; that which indulges us; and 
that which is unseasonable and ill-judged. The first, we must make up our 
minds firmly to accept, without hesitation. Generally speaking, we suffer 
acutely in thus following the wills of others, as they are for the most part 
opposed to our own, which does not like being thwarted. We must therefore 
accept as a suffering this task of carrying out another’s will, and make use 
of such daily contradictions to mortify ourselves, accepting them calmly 
and lovingly. As regards the will of indulgence, there is no need of any 
exhortation to induce us to follow it. We willingly obey in agreeable things, 
and meet this kind of desire more than half-way, and tender our submission 
to it. The question here is not as to how we should behave when we come in 
contact with this sort of order. There is no doubt at all in the matter; but it is 
very different as regards those wishes which are unseasonable and, as far as 
we can see, unreasonable. Here is a difficulty indeed! Why should I do the 
will of one of my sisters, rather than my own? Is not mine quite as much in 
conformity with the will of God as hers in this trifling matter? Why must I 
believe that what she tells me to do is an inspiration of God, rather than 
something quite different which my own will urges me to do? 

It is just in such cases as these, my dear sisters, that Almighty God 
desires us to gain the reward of submission. For if we could always see a 
reason why we should be ordered or begged to do this or that, there would 
be no great merit on our part in our doing it, nor should we have any 
repugnance, because our mind would doubtless acquiesce readily. But when 
the reasons are hidden from us, then it is that our will rebels, that our 
judgment resists, and that we are roused to opposition. Now, these are the 
very occasions when we must overcome ourselves, and with all the 
simplicity of a child set to the work, neither discussing the matter nor 
reasoning about it, only saying: “I know that the will of God is, that I do my 
neighbour’s will rather than my own, and therefore I set myself to do it; 
without troubling myself to consider whether it is God’s will that I should 


do what I am ordered by the passion or inclination of another, or by an 
inspiration, or by a reasonable suggestion.” In all these small matters 
simplicity must guide our steps. What would be the sense, I ask you, of 
spending an hour in meditation to find out whether it is the will of God that 
I should drink when I am asked to do so, or abstain either as a penance, or 
from sobriety, and the same in other trifling matters not worth 
consideration; especially if I see that I can please my neighbour ever so 
little by doing them? 

Neither must we, even in matters of consequence, lose time in thinking 
what should be our course of action. In such cases we must at once apply to 
our Superiors to learn what to do. After that, we must think no more about 
the matter, abiding absolutely by their opinion, since God has given them to 
us to guide our souls into the perfection of His love. For certainly if we 
ought to condescend thus to do the will of any chance individual, far more 
ought we to do this in the case of our Superiors, whom we ought to regard 
as God’s visible representatives, for they are indeed His lieutenants. This is 
why, even though we may know that they have natural inclinations, and that 
perhaps passion and sudden impulses move them to command their 
inferiors, or reprove their faults unreasonably and harshly, we must not be 
at all astonished. They are men like others, and consequently liable to have 
inclinations and passions; but it is not lawful for us to judge that what they 
command us to do proceeds from passion and inclination, and we must 
beware of doing so. Even if we know this for a fact, we must still obey 
quietly and lovingly, or submit to the reproof with humility. 

It is true that it is a hard matter for self-love to be exposed to all these 
things. But remember we should not try to please self-love, or listen to it; 
but to the divine Lover of our souls, Jesus. He asks of His beloved spouses 
a holy imitation of that perfect obedience which He rendered, not only to 
His Father and to His most just and good will, but also to His earthly 
parents, and even to His enemies, who were assuredly following their own 
passions when they laid on Him such heavy burdens, and yet Jesus 
submitted to them, quietly, humbly, lovingly. We shall indeed see clearly 
that those words of Our Lord which command us to take up our cross, must 
be understood to enjoin taking in good part the contradictions to which holy 
obedience subjects us at every turn, although they may be slight and 
unimportant. 


I will give you another admirable example to make you understand the 
value of these little crosses; I mean the value of obedience, self-effacement, 
and pliability of will in following the desire of any one, but especially that 
of our Superiors. St. Gertrude became a nun in a convent in which there 
was a Superior who was aware that the blessed Saint was of a most frail and 
delicate constitution. The Superior on this account had her treated more 
tenderly than the other nuns, not permitting her to practise the austerities 
customary in that Order. What, then, do you think the poor Religious did in 
order to become a Saint? Nothing but submit with all simplicity to the 
Superior’s will. And although her fervour would have made her long to do 
what the others were doing, yet she gave no sign of this. When told to go to 
bed, she went at once, without a word of reply, being certain that through 
obedience she would enjoy the presence of her divine Spouse there, as 
perfectly as if she had been in the choir with her sisters and companions. 
And to declare the great peace and tranquillity of mind which she acquired 
by this practice, Our Lord revealed to St. Mechtilde, her companion, that if 
in this life they desired to find Him, they should seek for Him, first, in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the altar, and after that, in the heart of St. Gertrude. 
We need not be surprised at this, since the Bridegroom in the Canticle of 
Canticles says that He reposes in the midday. He does not say that He rests 
in the morning or in the evening, but at midday, because at noon there is no 
shade; and the heart of this great Saint was a true noontide, in which there 
was no shadow of scruples or of self-will. Her soul could thus fully enjoy 
the presence of her Beloved, Whose delight was to be with her. In a word, 
obedience is the salt which gives savour and relish to all our actions, and 
makes them worthy of eternal life. 

And now I wish to say a word or two about confession. In the first place, 
I desire that you should hold your confessors in great honour, for, besides 
our obligation to reverence the Priesthood, it is incumbent upon us to look 
upon them as Angels whom God has sent to reconcile us with His divine 
Majesty. And not that only, but we must regard them as the lieutenants of 
God upon earth, even though they may sometimes show themselves to be 
but human, liable to imperfections. For instance, should they, prompted by 
curiosity, ask some question not actually concerning confession, such as: 
what your name is; whether you do penance; what virtues you practise; 
whether you are troubled by temptations, and so on—I should answer them, 


although you are not obliged to do so; for you must never say that you are 
not allowed to tell them anything except the faults of which you are 
accusing yourself. No, you must never make use of this device, for it is not 
true. You can say anything you like in confession, provided that you only 
speak of what concerns yourself individually, and not of anything that 
relates to your sisters. If you should be afraid of answering some question 
they ask you, thinking that you might get into difficulties by so doing, as, 
for instance, any matter as to temptations, which you shrink from speaking 
about, lest they should want to know them in detail, you can answer: 
“Father, I have some temptations, but, by the grace of God, I do not think 
that I have offended His goodness as regards them”; but never say that you 
have been forbidden to confess this or that. Tell your confessor in good faith 
all that troubles you, if you wish to do so; but again I warn you, beware of 
speaking of a third or of a fourth party. 

In the second place, we must remember that on our part we have a duty 
towards our confessors, that, namely, of being silent as to what they say to 
us, unless indeed it is something which would greatly edify our neighbours; 
more than that we must not say. If it should happen that they give you some 
piece of advice which is contrary to your Rules and your manner of living, 
listen to them with humility and reverence, and then do what your Rules 
permit, and nothing else. Confessors do not always mean that you must do 
what they tell you under pain of sin; their advice must be taken as simple 
direction. At the same time you must esteem and value highly all that is said 
to you in confession, for you little know how great profit there is in this 
Sacrament for souls who approach it with the requisite humility. If any 
confessor should wish to give you for your penance something which would 
be contrary to your Rule, ask him quietly to change it into another, as being 
contrary to the Rule you fear to scandalise your sisters by performing it. 
Again, you must never complain of the confessor. If through any fault of his 
something occurs in confession to disturb you, you can tell the Superior 
simply, that you would very much like to go to confession to some one else, 
without saying any more. By behaving thus you will not disclose the 
imperfection of the confessor, and yet you will have the comfort of 
confessing as you please. But this, however, must not be done lightly, or for 
unimportant reasons. You must avoid extremes, for though it is not well to 


put up with serious defects in confession, we must not be so sensitive as to 
be unable to endure some small ones. 

In the third place, I wish the sisters of this house to be most careful to 
specify their sins in confession. I mean, that those who have found nothing 
requiring absolution, must confess some special sin; for instance, to say that 
we accuse ourselves of having felt some stirrings of anger, sadness, and so 
on, is not to the purpose. Anger and sadness being passions, their stirrings 
within us are not sins, seeing that it is not in our power to prevent them. 
Anger must be unbridled, or it must lead to unbridled actions to be a sin. 
We must specify something which is sin. 

I wish you, moreover, to take great care to be quite truthful, simple, and 
charitable in confession (truthful and simple are really the same thing), 
telling your faults clearly, without disguise or artifice. 

You should remember that you are speaking to God, from Whom nothing 
can be hidden. You should be also charitable, not bringing your neighbour 
in any way into your confession. For example, having to confess that you 
have murmured to yourself, or even to the sisters because the Superior has 
spoken coldly to you, do not go and say that you murmured at the too harsh 
correction she gave you; but simply say that you murmured against the 
Superior. 

Tell only the evil you have done, and not the cause which urged you to 
commit it; and never, directly or indirectly, disclose the sins of others in 
confessing your own, nor give your confessor grounds for suspecting who 
contributed to your sin. Do not make any useless accusations in confession. 
You have had imperfect thoughts about your neighbour, thoughts of vanity, 
or even worse; you have had distractions in your prayers; well, if you have 
deliberately dwelt upon them, say so in good faith, and do not content 
yourself with saying that you have not been careful enough in keeping 
yourself recollected during the time of prayer. 

If you have been negligent in rejecting a distraction say so, for these 
general accusations are of no use in confession. 

I also wish, my dear daughters, that in this house great honour should be 
shown towards those who preach the Word of God. Certainly we are bound 
to do this, for they are celestial messengers sent to us by God, to show us 
the road to salvation. We must regard them as such, and not as mere men. 
For although they do not speak as well as the Angels, yet we must not on 


that account abate one iota of the humility and reverence with which the 
Word of God ought to be received, seeing that it is always the same, as pure 
and as holy as if it were uttered and delivered to us by the Angels. I notice 
that when I write to people on bad paper, and consequently in bad hand- 
writing, they thank me for my letters with quite as much affection as when I 
write to them on the best paper, and in my best hand-writing. And why? 
because they pay little heed to the inferiority of the paper or of the writing, 
and think only of me, the writer. So should it be also with the Word of God; 
we should not regard the person who brings it, or declares it to us. It ought 
to be sufficient for us that God makes use of this preacher to teach us. And 
seeing that God honours him so much as to speak by his mouth, how is it 
that we can possibly fail to respect and honour his person? 


Conference XVI 


ON ANTIPATHIES 


In what spirit we should receive our reading books, and on the fact that we must not be astonished 
at seeing imperfections in Religious, even in Superiors. 


My dear daughters, I sometimes play the part of the barber, sometimes that 
of the surgeon. Do you not observe that when I am preaching in the choir, 
before seculars, I give no pain. I only throw perfumes about, I only speak of 
virtues and of matters likely to console our hearts; I play a little on the flute, 
and dwell on the praises which we ought to render to God. But in our 
familiar conferences I come to you in the capacity of surgeon, bringing 
nothing but plasters and blisters to apply to my dear daughters’ wounds, and 
though they may cry out a little, I shall but press my hand the firmer to 
make the plaster stick closer, and so to cure them. If I make an incision, it 
will not be done without giving my daughters some pain; but I do not care, 
that is why I am here. Those who live in the world might be scandalised, on 
account of their mistaken notion that Religious, and persons vowed to 
perfection, ought to have no imperfections. As for us, my dear daughters, 
we know perfectly well that this is impossible, and therefore we have no 
fear of scandalising each other by frankly avowing our little infirmities. 

The first question then is: What is antipathy? Antipathies are certain 
inclinations which are sometimes natural, and which excite in us a certain 
repugnance towards those for whom we entertain these feelings; a 
repugnance which prevents us from liking their conversation, or at least 
from taking that pleasure in it which we feel with regard to others, for 
whom we have a certain attraction, because there is between their mind and 
ours a reciprocity and union of tastes and feelings, which makes us feel for 
them a natural affection. 


Here is a proof that it is perfectly natural that we should love some 
people and not others by a kind of instinct. Is it not often the case (so say 
the philosophers who advance this proposition) that two men enter a tennis- 
court where two others are playing tennis, and at once make up their minds 
which of the two players they wish should win? They have never seen 
either of them before, they have never heard them spoken of, and not 
knowing which is the superior in skill, they have no reason to like one 
better than the other. Why is this? Well, we must confess that this 
instinctive attraction to love some more than others is natural; and is to be 
seen in the brute creation, which is unreasoning, and has nevertheless 
attractions and antipathies. To prove this, take the instance of a lamb only a 
few hours old. You show it the skin of a wolf; the creature is dead, but 
nevertheless the lamb will run away, bleat and tremble, and hide itself at its 
mother’s side. Show it a horse, which is a far larger animal, and it will not 
evince the slightest sign of fear, but will be ready to play with it. The only 
explanation of this is that a natural instinct attracts it to the one, and makes 
it shrink from the other. 

Now, we must not dwell too much upon these instinctive antipathies or 
attractions, provided all are kept in reasonable subjection. If I feel a 
repugnance to conversing with a person whom yet I know to be most 
excellent, and from whom I might learn much that would do me good, I 
must not give way to the antipathy which prompts me to avoid his society. 
On the contrary, I must force myself to listen to the voice of reason telling 
me rather to seek his company, or at least, if I am already in it, to remain 
there with a quiet, peaceful mind. There are, however, people who are so 
much afraid of getting to dislike those whom they instinctively loved at one 
time, that they avoid intercourse with them, for fear of finding some defect 
in their character which might deprive this friendship of its sweetness. 

What remedy is there for these antipathies, since no one, however 
perfect, can be exempt from them? People who are of a harsh, severe 
disposition will dislike those who are gentle and mild. They will regard 
such gentleness as extreme weakness, though indeed it is the quality most 
universally beloved. The only remedy for this evil, as indeed for all other 
kinds of temptation, is simply to turn away from it, and think no more about 
it. But the misfortune is that we are always too anxious to find out whether 
or not we really have any reason for our antipathy to some person. Oh, we 


must never amuse ourselves with trying to discover this; for our self-love, 
which never slumbers, will gild the pill for us so well, as to make us believe 
it good. I mean, that it will make us see that we have certain reasons which 
seem good to us, and these being approved by our private judgment and our 
self-love, there is no longer anything to prevent us from regarding them as 
just and reasonable. We must indeed beware of this, and it is so important a 
matter that I must speak a little more about it. There is never any reason for 
our feeling an antipathy, and still less for our wishing to nourish it. If you 
have simply a natural instinctive dislike to any one, I beseech you to pay no 
attention to it, to turn away your thoughts from it and so trick your own 
mind. When, however, you find that it is going too far, beyond the bounds 
of reason, you must fight against it and overcome it, for reason will never 
permit us to foster antipathies and evil inclinations, for fear of offending 
God. Now when, as regards our antipathies, we do nothing worse than 
speak a little less pleasantly to a person than we should do to any one for 
whom we felt a strong affection, it is no great matter; indeed it is scarcely in 
our power to do otherwise, when under the influence of this emotion, and it 
would be wrong to require it of us. 

The second question is: How ought we to behave with regard to the 
books which are given to us to read? The Superior will give to one of the 
sisters a book treating well of the virtues, but because she does not like it, 
she will derive no profit from her reading. She will read it carelessly and 
inattentively; the reason is that she has its contents at her fingers’ ends, and 
she would very much prefer to read another. Now I tell you plainly that it is 
an imperfection to wish to choose any book but the one given to you, and it 
is also a proof that we read rather to satisfy our curiosity of mind than to 
profit by our reading. If we read for profit, and not for self-gratification, we 
should be as well satisfied with one book as another, or at least we should 
cheerfully accept what our Superior gave us to read. More than this, I assure 
you we ought to take pleasure in reading the same book, and no other, over 
and over again, provided it were good and spoke of God; since if it 
contained no word but that name of God we should be content, for we 
should always find enough to practise after having read and re-read it 
several times. To wish to read only what satisfies our curiosity, is a proof 
that we are still somewhat light-minded, and that we do not yet take 
sufficient delight in practising the virtues we read about in those little books 


on the virtues; for they treat of humility and mortification, which we 
certainly do not practise when we do not accept them cheerfully. 

To say: “Because I do not like a book, I shall gain no profit from it,” is 
illogical. And to say, “I know it already by heart, so I cannot possibly find 
pleasure in reading it,” is childishness. If a book you already know almost 
or entirely by heart is given to you, thank God for it, since you will all the 
more easily understand its teaching. If you are given one that you have 
already read several times, humble yourself, and be assured that it is the 
will of God that you should be occupied rather in practising virtues, than in 
learning about them. In His loving-kindness, He gives the volume to you 
for the second or third time because you did not sufficiently profit by your 
first reading. But the root of all this evil is, that we continually seek after 
our own Satisfaction, and not after the highest possible perfection. If it 
should happen that the Superior, out of regard to our infirmity, should allow 
us to choose the book which we wish to read, we can do it with all 
simplicity; but otherwise, we must submit humbly to all that the Superior 
orders, whether we like it or not, without ever showing any repugnance to 
such submission. 

The third question is: Whether or not you ought to be surprised at seeing 
imperfections in each other, or even in Superiors. As regards the first point, 
most certainly you ought not to be in the least astonished at seeing 
imperfections here just as in other religious houses, however perfect they 
may be. You will never be so perfect as not to be liable, from time to time, 
to be betrayed into some imperfections, according to the temptations which 
may beset you. It is nothing very extraordinary for a person who has 
nothing to vex or try her to lead a very peaceful and faultless life. When I 
am told: “There is some one who is never seen to commit an 
imperfection,”’ I immediately ask: “Has she any post of duty in the 
Community?” If they answer “no,” I do not think much of her perfection, 
for there is a great difference between the virtue of such a one, and that of 
another who is much tried, either inwardly by temptations, or outwardly by 
contradictions. Those who are placid and gentle as long as they meet with 
no contradiction, and who have not gained this virtue at the sword’s point, 
are apparently most exemplary and edifying; but let them be put to the 
proof, let them be suddenly tried, and you will see them stirred up, showing 


that their gentleness was not a strong and solid virtue, but imaginary rather 
than real. 

There is a great difference between getting rid of a vice, and acquiring its 
contrary virtue. Many people seem to be most virtuous, who yet in reality 
have no virtue at all, because they have never striven to acquire it. It often 
happens that our passions slumber and become torpid, and if, while they are 
in this state, we do not lay in a supply of strength to enable us to fight and 
resist them when they wake up again, we shall be worsted in the battle. We 
must always remain humble, and not believe that we possess virtues, even 
though we may not, as far as we know, commit the contrary faults. There 
are certainly many people who are so mistaken as to think, that those who 
profess perfection ought never to lapse into imperfections, and especially 
Religious. It seems to them that it is only necessary to enter Religion to 
become at once perfect; but this is not so. Religious Orders are not formed 
for the purpose of gathering together perfect people, but of those who have 
the courage to aim at perfection. 

“But what is to be done, if we see imperfections in Superiors as well as in 
others? Are we not to be astonished at that, since those who are imperfect 
are surely not raised to the position of Superiors?” Alas! my dear daughters, 
if we wait to find a perfect Superior to set over a Community, we must ask 
God to send some Saint or Angel to fill the post, for neither men nor 
women will be found suitable for it. Of course, we try to find such as are 
not likely to set a bad example; but as to their being absolutely free from 
imperfections, we do not trouble about that, provided they have the 
necessary qualities of mind, especially as many who are really more perfect, 
are yet less capable of being Superiors. Let me ask you, has not Our Lord 
Himself shown us this in the choice which He made of St. Peter to be the 
head of all the Apostles? We all know of his grievous sin at the time of his 
Divine Master’s Passion and death, idly conversing with a waiting-maid, 
and miserably denying his dearest Lord, Who had done so much for him; 
boasting and professing such devotion, and then taking to flight. Yes, and 
even after he had been confirmed in grace by the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, we find him committing a fault of such gravity that St. Paul, writing 
to the Galatians, tells them that he had withstood him to the face, because 
he was to be blamed. And not only St. Peter, but St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
also, when they were going forth to preach the Gospel, disputed together. 


St. Barnabas wished to take with them John Mark, his cousin; St. Paul, 
being of contrary opinion, was unwilling that he should accompany them. 
St. Barnabas refused to give way to St. Paul, and they separated; St. Paul 
going to preach in one country, and St. Barnabas, with his cousin John 
Mark, in another. It is, however, true that Our Lord brought good out of this 
dispute; for, instead of their preaching in only one part of the earth, they 
scattered the seed of the Gospel in various places. 

Never let us for a moment think that while we are in this life we can be 
free from imperfections. This is impossible, whether we be Superiors or 
subordinates, since we are all human; consequently we must firmly believe 
this truth, in order that we may never be astonished at finding ourselves 
subject to imperfections. Our Lord has commanded us to say every day 
those words in the Pater: Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us; and there is no exception to this command, since we all 
need to obey it. It is, then, unreasonable to say such a one is a Superior, and 
must therefore be free from anger and other imperfections. You are perhaps 
astonished, on coming to speak to the Superior, that she should say 
something to you less gently than usual, probably because her head is full 
of business and cares. Your self-love goes away much disturbed, instead of 
thinking that God has permitted this little coldness on the part of the 
Superior in order to mortify this self-love, which was seeking for caresses. 
But, indeed, we are always much disturbed at meeting with mortifications 
where we did not seek them. Alas! you ought to have gone away, praying to 
God for the Superior, and thanking Him for this salutary contradiction. In a 
word, my dear daughters, let us remember the words of the great Apostle 
St. Paul: Charity thinketh no evil; meaning to say that, directly she sees it, 
she turns away from it, without thinking about it, or amusing herself with 
dwelling on it. 

Touching this point, you go on to ask me whether the Superior or Novice 
Mistress ought to manifest the dislike they have to sisters seeing their faults, 
and what they ought to say when one of them comes openly accusing 
herself of having in thought or word judged her Superior’s actions, 
attributing to her some imperfection—as, for instance, thinking that a 
correction had been given with temper. Well, I reply that in such a case the 
Superior ought to humble herself, and have recourse to the love of 
abjection. If, however, the sister, in making the self-accusation, seems 


distressed, the Superior should treat the matter lightly, turning the 
conversation, but none the less treasuring the humiliation in her heart, for 
we must be careful not to lose through self-love the opportunity of seeing 
that we are imperfect, and of humbling ourselves. Therefore, though we 
restrain the outward act of humility, for fear of grieving the poor sister, who 
is already sufficiently troubled at having nourished such a thought, we must 
not fail to make the act. If, however, the sister, on the contrary, is not the 
least disturbed when so accusing herself, I think it well that the Superior 
should frankly own herself in the wrong, if she be so; but if the judgment is 
false, she ought humbly to say that it is, cherishing, nevertheless, the 
humiliation brought on her by being thought to be in the wrong. 

I want you to see that this virtue—namely, the love of self-abjection— 
must never be one step away from our hearts; because we need it at every 
moment, however far advanced we may be in perfection. We need it 
continually, I repeat, because our passions are always liable to wake up 
again; sometimes even after we have lived a long time in Religion, and after 
having made great progress in perfection. I will give you an instance of this. 
One of the monks of St. Pachomius, named Sylvanus, who in the world had 
been an actor and juggler by profession, having been converted, entered 
upon the Religious life. He passed the year of his probation and several 
succeeding years in the practice of the most exemplary mortification, never 
betraying the slightest remembrance of his former occupation. At the end, 
however, of twenty years, under pretext of amusing the brothers, and 
believing that his passions were so completely mortified that they would 
never outstep the bounds of simple recreation, he thought he might again 
practise some of his old tricks. Alas! the poor man had deceived himself, 
for the passion of jesting woke up again within him so violently, that folly 
degenerated into licence, and this to such an extent that it was determined to 
dismiss him from the monastery. This, indeed, would have been done if one 
of his brother monks had not pledged himself for Sylvanus, promising his 
amendment—a promise most fully redeemed, for Sylvanus in due course 
became a great saint. You see, then, my dear sisters, that we must never 
forget what we once were, lest we should become even worse, and never 
think that we are perfect because we do not commit many imperfections. 

We must also beware of astonishment if we find that we have passions, 
for we shall never be exempt from them. Those hermits who asserted the 


contrary were censured by the sacred Council, and their opinion was 
condemned and pronounced to be erroneous. We shall always, then, commit 
some faults; but we must try to make them so rare that there may not be 
more than two in fifty years, that being the number committed by the 
Apostles, during the time they lived after they had received the Holy Ghost. 
If, however, three or four, or even seven or eight, should occur in that 
period, we must not grieve or lose courage, but take heart and strengthen 
ourselves to do better. One word more for the Superior. The sisters ought 
not to be surprised that the Superior commits imperfections, since St. Peter, 
Chief Pastor as he was of Holy Church, and universal Superior of all 
Christians, fell into a fault, and that so grave a one that he deserved 
correction for it, as says St. Paul. Neither must the Superior show any 
astonishment if her faults are noticed; but she should observe the humility 
and gentleness with which St. Peter received the correction of St. Paul, 
whose Superior, nevertheless, he was. It is hard to say which is the most to 
be admired, the strength of St. Paul’s courage in reproving St. Peter, or the 
humility with which St. Peter submitted to the correction given to him; and 
this for a matter, remember, in which he had thought to do well, and had a 
most excellent intention. Now let us pass on. 

You ask, in the fourth place, if it should ever happen that a Superior was 
so much inclined to please secular persons, under the pretext of doing them 
good, that she neglected her duties towards the sisters placed under her 
care; or, again, if she spent so much time in the parlour, that she had not 
enough to give to the affairs of the household; you ask, I say, whether she 
should not be obliged to curb this inclination, even though her intention 
might be good. To that I reply that Superiors ought to be exceedingly 
affable to seculars, so as to help them, and should cheerfully give up part of 
their time to these persons. But, then, how large, think you, should be that 
portion of time? It should be a twelfth, the remaining eleven parts being 
employed in the house, in the care of the family. 

Bees, indeed, from time to time quit their hive, but only from necessity or 
for purposes of utility, returning to it as quickly as possible. The queen-bee 
very rarely comes out—only, indeed, when the bees are swarming; and then 
she is quite surrounded by her little subjects. A Religious Community is a 
mystic hive occupied by celestial bees, gathered together there to store up 
the honey of heavenly virtues. For this reason the Superior, who is among 


them as their queen, should be most careful to keep them close to her, so as 
to teach them how to acquire and to preserve these virtues. She must not, 
however, on that account neglect conversing with lay people when necessity 
or charity demands it; but beyond that the Superior must be brief with them. 
I say, beyond the demands of necessity and charity, because there are some 
persons of high consideration who must not be offended. Religious must 
never waste time with seculars, under pretext of acquiring friends for their 
Order. Most certainly there is no need for that, for if they stay quietly 
within, doing their various duties, they need not doubt but that Our Lord 
will provide their Order with the friends they need. But supposing that 
when the bell rings for Office, the Superior is unwilling to obey its call, for 
fear of vexing those with whom she is conversing at the moment? Well, we 
must not be so weak, for unless these persons are of great distinction, or 
come very seldom, or from a great distance, we must not absent ourselves 
from the Office or prayer, except when charity absolutely demands it. As 
for the ordinary visits of people to whom an excuse can easily be made, the 
Portress ought to say that our Mother or the sisters being at prayer, or 
Office, the visitors will perhaps kindly wait, or come another time. But if it 
should happen that some pressing necessity calls them to the parlour at that 
particular hour, then time must be made later, as far as possible, for the 
omitted meditation; for as regards the Office, there is no doubt about our 
being obliged to say that. 

Now, with regard to the last question, which is, whether there ought to be 
some little distinction between the Superior and the sisters in the matter of 
food and clothing? Well, that is soon answered. I say, certainly not—there 
must be no sort of difference, unless it happens to be on account of a need 
which might occur in the case of any one of the sisters. She must not even 
have a special chair, except in the choir and at chapter; and in that chair the 
Assistant must never seat herself, although in all other things the same 
respect must be shown to her as to the Superior (of course, in the absence of 
the latter); but in the refectory there must be no distinction either as regards 
her seat or anything else. Although she must be treated with great respect as 
a person in authority, yet she must not affect any kind of singularity, or, at 
least, as little as possible. Of course, exception is always to be made in 
cases of necessity; for instance, if she were very old or infirm, a special 
chair might be given to her for her comfort and relief. We must carefully 


avoid everything which makes us appear somewhat above others; I mean, 
pre-eminent and remarkable. The Superior ought to be recognised and 
distinguished by her virtues, and not by any unnecessary distinctions, 
especially among us of the Order of the Visitation, who desire to make a 
special profession of great simplicity and humility. Such honours are all 
very well for those Religious houses in which the Superior is called “my 
lady,” but for us there must be nothing of the kind. 

Is there anything more to be said? What must we do to preserve the spirit 
of the Visitation, and to prevent it from deteriorating? Well, the only way is 
to keep it firmly enclosed in the observance of the Rules. “But,” you say, 
“there are some who are so jealous of this spirit, that they do not wish to 
communicate it to any one beyond the house.” In this kind of jealousy there 
is an excess which must be cut off; for, pray, how could it be fitting to hide 
from your neighbour what might profit him? For my own part, I wish that 
all the good in the Visitation could be known and acknowledged by every 
one; and for that reason I have always been of opinion that it would be well 
to have the Rules and Constitutions printed, so that, seeing them, many 
might derive benefit from them. Would to God, my dear sisters, that 
numbers of people might be found willing to practise them! We should very 
soon see great changes in those who do so, resulting in glory to God, and 
the salvation of their own souls. Be very careful to preserve the spirit of the 
Visitation, but not in such a way as would prevent you from communicating 
it to your neighbour, charitably and with simplicity, to each according to his 
capacity; and do not fear that it will suffer by this communication, for 
charity never injures anything, but perfects everything. Blessed be God! 


OMITTED FROM THE CONFERENCE ON ANTIPATHIES 


I am asked if you may complain to the Spiritual Father, or Confessor, when 
you are dissatisfied with the Superior. Complain! Oh, my daughter! Have I 
not told Philothea that, “generally speaking, those who complain, sin”? 
Now, to complain to the Superior when a sister has mortified us, is just to 
be tolerated in an imperfect Religious; but to complain to a sister that the 
Superior has done so! Well, I have really nothing to say about that, except 
that, without mincing matters, if any one is inclined to such a fault, she 
must amend at once. But, above all, to complain of the Superior to any 
outside person! Truly, that must never be done under any circumstances; it 
is too grave a fault. If the Superior should give any occasion for complaint, 
I should tell her so quite trustfully, or inform her of it through her 
Coadjutrix as the Constitution directs. 

You ask if it is allowable to name to the Superior, the sister who repeated 
to us something which she may have said to our disadvantage. I reply: 
Certainly not, my dear daughters, and the Superior ought not to ask you to 
do so. To go to a sister and tell her that the Superior has said this or that of 
her, is a more serious fault than you may think, and the Superior ought to 
correct it most severely; to show her Community the grievousness of the 
offence, and the beauty of its contrary virtue; but this must always be done 
without naming the delinquent. For remember, my dear daughters, we may 
declare our venial sins, clearly and openly before the whole world, in order 
to humble ourselves, but not our mortal sins, because we are not masters of 
our reputation. With still stronger reason are we bound to cover those of our 
neighbour, at the same time bestowing on her that fraternal correction 
which the Constitution prescribes. A sister has perhaps spoken passionately 
in the presence of others, or murmured a little, or been cold and stiff in 
manner. Well, you can tell all that to the Superior, even admonishing her of 
it in chapter or in the refectory. 


We ought certainly to be so sincerely anxious for the peace and 
tranquillity of our dear sisters, as never to do or say anything which might 
vex them. Now, nothing can afflict a poor sister more than to believe that 
the Superior is displeased with her. Shall I not, then, commit a great sin, 
reporting to her some slight remark the Superior may have made 
thoughtlessly, and which in the repetition will appear much more important 
than it really is, and so will keep this poor heart in pain and grief? She who 
does this is guilty of two wrongs; she violates charity, and speaks of a 
private matter. In God’s name, my dear daughters, never do that. Generally 
speaking, I would not even have you tell the Superior the names of the 
sisters who may have spoken against her. You might tell her that such and 
such a thing which she has done has been disapproved of, but I should not 
say who expressed this disapproval; for, my dear daughters, if we have not 
the fervour and purity of charity, we shall never arrive at perfection. 

You say, if a sister is too timid to express the secrets of her heart to the 
Superior, or, in her absence, to the Assistant, in matters in which she needs 
enlightenment, what must she do? My dearest daughters, the Superior, or, in 
her absence, the Assistant, ought readily and cheerfully to give her 
permission to speak to any one of the sisters whom she pleases, and in 
giving this permission, to show no dislike or coldness. At the same time, it 
is true, that if the sister were to go on doing this she would be imperfect; for 
she is bound to see God in her Superiors, and in what they say to her; 
private individuals can never be of equal service to her. 

Again, you wish to know whether you ought to obey, if the Superior 
orders you to do something contrary to the Commandments of God and of 
His Church. Certainly not, my dear daughters; but then, I must tell you that 
Superiors approved by the Pope may, in a case of necessity, dispense from 
certain Commandments of the Church. For instance, on a special fasting 
day, such as a vigil, the Superior sees a sister languid and fatigued, and may 
then, as a matter of duty, indeed, say to her: “Do not fast.” If, however, it 
were for the whole of Lent, or for eating forbidden food, the dispensation 
must be obtained from the Confessor. But suppose the thought occurs to 
her: “This sister has not enough the matter with her to prevent her fasting?” 
Still, we must not be too scrupulous; in this regard the Church always 
wishes us to incline to charity, rather than to austerity. Yes, my dear 
daughters, if after having represented that you really do not think you are ill 


enough to be dispensed from fasting, the Superior still insists that you are, 
obey her without scruple. If, however, she says that you are to act according 
to your own judgment and your own feelings, then do so with a holy liberty. 

I must tell you again, my daughters, that Holy Church is not so rigorous 
by any means as you think. Supposing one of the sisters is sick, though only 
of tertian fever, and that on a Holiday of obligation her attack of fever is 
sure to come on exactly at the time of Mass, you may and should lose Mass 
to stay with her, even though no harm would come to her if she were left 
alone; for remember, charity and the holy, sweet love of our dear Mother 
the Church are above all things. 


Conference XVII 


ON VOTING IN A COMMUNITY 


In which it is asked how and for what motive we should give our vote, either to those who are to 
be admitted to Profession, or to those who are to be received into the Novitiate. 


Two things are requisite to make the giving of our vote to such persons 
right and fitting; the first, that it should be given to those who are truly 
called by God; the second, that they should possess the qualities necessary 
for our mode of life. As regards the first point—namely, that a subject 
should be really called by God to enter Religion—it must be understood 
that when I speak of such a calling and vocation, I am not alluding to that 
general vocation by which our Lord calls all men to Christianity, or to that 
of which it is said in the Gospel that many are called but few are 
chosen. For God, Who desires to give to all eternal life, gives to all the 
means of attaining it, and therefore calls them to Christianity and 
has chosen them. Those who respond to this call, follow the attraction of 
God; the number of those who arrive at the end, however, is very small in 
comparison with those who are called. 

But, speaking more particularly of the religious vocation, I say that many 
are, indeed, called by God into Religion; but there are few among them 
who maintain and persevere in their vocation. Many begin well, but are not 
faithful in corresponding to grace, nor persevering in the practice of that 
which is able to preserve their vocation and to render it true and secure. 
Again, there are others who are not actually called; but nevertheless, having 
come, their vocation has been made good and ratified by God. So it is often 
with those who enter Religion from a feeling of wretchedness and 
weariness of all things; for although such vocations do not seem good, yet 
some have been known to come in this way, and to have served God 
faithfully. Others, again, have been impelled to enter Religion by some 


disaster or misfortune which befell them in the world, or by some failure in 
health, or loss of personal beauty; and although these motives are not in 
themselves good, yet God makes use of them to call such persons. In truth, 
the ways of Godare unsearchable and His judgments incomprehensible. He 
is admirable in the very variety of vocations and in the means He makes use 
of to call His creatures to His service, all which means should be honoured 
and revered. 

Now, in this great variety of vocations, it is naturally a very difficult thing 
to recognise those which are true. Nevertheless, in giving our vote, the first 
requisite is to know whether the person proposed is truly called. How, then, 
with this diversity of vocations and the many different motives for entering 
Religion, can we distinguish the good from the bad? This is certainly a 
matter of great importance, and of extreme difficulty. We are not, however, 
entirely without means of testing the reality of a vocation. I will mention 
one amongst many, because I consider it to be the best of all. If a person 
shows a firm and persevering determination to servo God in the manner and 
place to which His divine Majesty calls her, she gives the best proof we can 
have that she has a true vocation. 

Observe, however, that when I say a firm and persevering will to serve 
God, I do not say that from the very beginning she will behave in her 
vocation with such firmness and constancy that she will feel no repugnance, 
difficulty, or disgust in the discharge of the duties required by this vocation. 
No, I do not say that; still less that this firmness and constancy will be such 
as to exempt her from committing faults. Nor do I say that these virtues will 
make her so strong and firm that she will never falter or vary in what she 
has undertaken, which is to use all the means which can lead her on to 
perfection. That is most certainly not what I mean, for all mortals are 
subject to passions, changes, and vicissitudes; we love one thing to-day, and 
another to-morrow, and one day is never like another. It is not by these 
different emotions and feelings, then, that we must judge of the firmness 
and constancy of that good purpose which has been once formed. We must 
consider whether, amid all these varied emotions, the will remains firm and 
unchangeably resolved to cling to its good purpose; and whether, in spite of 
all coldness and disgust, it is still determined to persevere in the means 
prescribed for acquiring virtue. Thus you see that, in order to have signs of 


a good vocation, it is not necessary to possess visible constancy, but it must 
reign effectively in the higher will. 

If, then, we desire to know whether God wishes us to enter Religion or 
not, we must not wait until He speaks to our senses, or until He sends an 
Angel from heaven to signify His will to us; still less is it necessary to have 
revelations on the subject. Neither are ten or twelve learned doctors of the 
Sorbonne wanted to examine us and find out whether the inspiration is good 
or bad, whether it must be followed or not; but we must correspond to the 
first impulse and cultivate it, not troubling ourselves at all if, afterwards, 
any disgust or tepidity should come upon us; for if we always try to keep 
our will firm in desiring the good which has been shown to us, God will not 
fail to make all succeed and redound to His glory. Now, when I say this, I 
speak not only for you, but also for the aspirants who are in the world, for 
whom we certainly ought to care, helping them in their good intentions. 
When these good desires awaken in them in all the strength of their first 
fervour, nothing seems difficult to them—or, at least, every difficulty 
appears easy to surmount. But when they are shaken by vicissitudes, and 
when their good feelings no longer make themselves sensible to their lower 
nature, then at once they imagine that all is lost, and that all they had aimed 
at must be abandoned; they desire, and yet they do not desire; what they 
feel then is not sufficient to make them quit the world. “I desire,” says one 
of these young girls, “to enter Religion, but I do not know whether it is the 
will of God that I should do so, and I am the more uncertain because the 
inspiration which I feel at this moment does not seem to me strong enough. 
It has been much stronger than it is at present, but as that strength did not 
last, I must believe that it was not a good inspiration.” 

Certainly, one meets with such souls, and I am not in the least surprised 
at their fits of disgust and tepidity; still less do I believe that, because of 
them, their vocation is not a true one. The only thing to be done is to be 
most careful to help them and teach them not to be astonished at these 
changes, encouraging them to remain firm amid all their varying moods. 
“Pay no attention to all that,” I say to them. “Tell me, did you not feel in 
your heart an inspiration, or longing, after so great a good?” “Oh yes,” they 
reply, “we certainly did; but it very soon passed away.” “Yes,” I rejoin, “the 
strength of the feeling, perhaps, but not in such a way that no affection of 
the kind was left within you.” “Oh no,” they answer, “for we always feel 


some indescribable attraction drawing us in that direction; but what troubles 
us is, that it does not seem strong enough for such a resolution.” I tell them, 
in reply, that they must not trouble themselves so much about those sensible 
affections, nor examine them so closely and minutely; that they are to be 
contented with that constancy of will which, amid all disturbances, never 
loses the love of its first intention; that they need only be careful to cultivate 
this sedulously, and to correspond well to this first stirring of the soul. “Do 
not trouble yourselves,” I say, “as to the quarter from which this intention 
comes, for God has many ways of calling His servants into His service.” 

Sometimes He makes use of sermons, at other times of the reading of 
good books. There are those who have been called by hearing the holy 
words of the Gospels, like St. Francis and St. Anthony, whose vocations 
came to them when listening to these words: Go, sell all that thou hast and 
give it to the poor, and follow Me; and, Whosoever will come after Me, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross and follow Me. Others have been called 
by weariness, disasters, and sorrows which came upon them in the world, 
and which led them to loathe and abandon it. Our Lord has often made use 
of such means to call many to His service, who otherwise would certainly 
never have entered it. For although God is Almighty, and can do whatever 
He wills, yet He does not will to deprive us of the liberty which He has 
once given us; and when He calls us to His service, He desires that we 
should come of our own free-will, and not through force or constraint. For 
although some may seem to come to God as if out of disgust with the 
world, which has ill-used them, or on account of some labour and affliction 
which has tormented them, yet that does not prevent them from giving 
themselves to Him with free-will. Very often such persons succeed in 
serving God well, and become great saints; sometimes greater even than 
those who entered Religion on account of a more evident vocation. 

You may have read the story told by Platus of a gentleman, brave 
according to the world’s estimate, who one day being gaily dressed, 
powdered and curled, and mounted on a richly caparisoned and _ high- 
mettled steed, was trying to show off before some ladies whom he wished 
to please. Suddenly his horse threw him into a mud-heap, from which he 
had to extricate himself all covered with dirt. The poor gentleman was so 
overwhelmed with shame and confusion at this accident, that, in a passion 
of anger, he instantly resolved to become a Religious, crying out: “O traitor 


world! thou hast mocked me, but I will also make a mock of thee; thou hast 
played me this trick, but I will play thee another; for from henceforth I will 
have neither part nor lot with thee, and from this hour I resolve to become a 
Religious.” He was, in fact, received into Religion, and lived a most holy 
life, although, as we see, his vocation had come through disgust. 

There are many others whose motives have been even worse than this. I 
have learnt from a reliable source that a gentleman of our own times, brave 
both physically and morally, and of good birth, seeing some Capuchin 
Fathers pass by, said to his companions: “I should very much like to know 
how these barefooted fellows live, and to pay them a visit of three or four 
weeks; not with the least idea of staying with them always, but just that I 
may find out what they do, so as to be able afterwards all the better, with 
the rest of you, to turn them into ridicule.” He made his plan accordingly, 
pursued it steadily, and at last succeeded in gaining admittance. But divine 
Providence, having made use of this means to withdraw him from the 
world, changed his bad aim and intention into a good one. He who had 
thought to entrap others was himself entrapped, for he had not stayed many 
days with these good friars before he was entirely converted. He persevered 
faithfully in his vocation, and became a great servant of God. 

There are others, again, whose vocation is no better than this; such as 
those who enter Religion on account of some natural defect—lameness, 
imperfect sight, extreme ugliness, and so on; and the worst of this is that 
such people are often urged to take this step by their parents, who, when 
they have lame, one-eyed, or otherwise afflicted children, are disposed to 
leave them in some chimney comer, saying to each other: “This child will 
be of no use in the world; we must send him into Religion; we must get 
some benefice for him, that will relieve us of the burden of supporting 
him.” The children, on their part, are willing to be taken where the parents 
please, hoping to live on the emoluments of the Church. Others, again, have 
a large family. “Well,” they say, “the house must be cleared of some of 
these encumbrances; let us send the younger ones into Religion, so that the 
elder may have all we can give them and make a show in the world.” But in 
cases like these also God often displays His great love and mercy, making 
use of such intentions which in themselves are so far from good, to form out 
of these poor creatures great servants of His divine Majesty. In this, as in all 
things, He is wonderful in His ways. Thus the divine Artificer delights in 


building beautiful edifices out of crooked and bent wood, which seems as if 
it were good for nothing. So it is with a person who knows very little, if 
anything, about carpentering; seeing some crooked wood in a carpenter’s 
shop, he would be amazed to be told that it was intended for the making of 
some beautiful masterpiece. “If that is as you say,” he would exclaim, 
“think how many times the plane must pass over it before it can be fit for 
such a work!” Well, generally speaking, divine Providence in the same way 
makes beautiful masterpieces out of these twisted and perverted intentions. 
Thus He calls and brings in to His Banquet the lame and the blind, to show 
us that it avails little to have two eyes or two feet with which to journey to 
Paradise, that it would be far better to enter there having only one eye or leg 
or arm, than to have two and be lost. Indeed, such people having come into 
Religion, they are often seen bringing forth abundant and good fruit, and 
persevering in their vocation. 

There are others who have been well called, and yet have not persevered; 
who, having remained for a time in Religion, have then abandoned it. We 
have an example of this in Judas, whom we can never doubt was properly 
called, since Our Lord Himself chose him, and called him with His own 
divine lips to the apostleship. How was it, then, that, being so clearly called, 
he did not persevere in his vocation? Because he abused his liberty, and 
would not make use of the means provided by God to ensure his 
perseverance. Because, instead of embracing these means and using them to 
his profit, he abused and then rejected them, and so was lost. For it is quite 
certain that when God calls any one to a state of life, He binds Himself, in 
consequence, by His divine Providence, to furnish that person with all the 
aids required to become perfect in his vocation. 

Now, when I say that Our Lord binds Himself, you must not think that in 
following our vocation it is we who oblige Almighty God to bind Himself, 
so to speak, for that is impossible; we cannot bind His infinite Majesty as 
we bind and force one another. No; it is God who binds Himself of His own 
will, urged and incited to do this by the bowelsof His endless and boundless 
kindness and mercy. This is so absolutely true that, when I enter Religion, 
Our Lord obliges Himself to furnish me with all that is necessary to make 
me a good Religious. He does this not from any obligation, but out of His 
mercy and infinite goodness; just as a great king, levying troops for war, is 
bound out of prudence and foresight to arm them with weapons. For what 


would be thought if he sent them out to fight unarmed? If he did so, he 
would justly be taxed with great imprudence. Now, the divine Majesty 
never fails in care or foresight. To make us believe this the more firmly, He 
has bound and pledged Himself so absolutely that we must never for a 
moment think there could be any failure on His part, when we do not do 
well. Indeed, His liberality is so great that He gives these means of 
perfection even to those to whom He has not promised them, and to whom 
He has not pledged Himself, not having called them. Observe also that 
when I say that God pledges Himself to give to those whom He calls all the 
qualifications necessary to make them perfect in their vocation, I do not say 
that He gives them all at once, and the instant they enter Religion. 

No, we must not think that on entering Religion we become perfect all at 
once; it is enough that we come to aim at perfection and to embrace the 
means of perfecting ourselves. To do this, it is necessary to have that firm 
and constant will of which we have spoken, and to embrace all the means 
likely to make us perfect in the vocation unto which we are called. See, 
then, how secret and mysterious are the judgments of God! See how some 
who have entered Religion out of disgust, and almost in mockery, have 
nevertheless persevered in it; while others, again, though truly and rightly 
called, and beginning with great fervour, end badly and forsake all. It is, 
therefore, a very difficult thing to know whether a person is rightly called 
by God, so that you may give her your vote; for although she may appear 
fervent, yet perhaps she will not persevere; but that will be so much the 
worse for her. Do not refrain from giving her your vote if you see that she 
has a constant will to serve God and to perfect herself. If she is willing to 
receive the aids Our Lord will infallibly give her, she will persevere. And 
even if, after some years, she should cease to persevere, and so lose her 
soul, that is not your fault; it is her own. So much for the first part of my 
remarks on the subject of recognising true vocations. 

Take now the second, which deals with the conditions necessary for 
subjects to be received either as postulants, or later on as novices, or farther 
on still as professed nuns. I have hardly anything to say about the first 
reception. It is impossible to know much really about these persons, who 
come with so fair a show of virtue. Speak to them: they will do all you ask. 
They are like St. James and St. John, to whom Our Lord said: Can you 
drink the chalice of My Passion? They replied boldly and frankly that they 


could, and the night of the Passion they forsook Him. So it is with these 
persons: they say so many prayers, are so reverent in manner, show so much 
goodwill, that it is difficult to refuse them. In fact, it appears to me one need 
not give too much weight to this. Of course, this applies to their interior 
dispositions, for it is certainly very difficult to know what they are at that 
time, especially in the case of those who come from a distance. All you can 
do is to inform yourself as to who they are, and as to their temporal and 
external affairs, then open the door to them and put them through their first 
probation. If they are persons of the neighbourhood, you may observe their 
ways, and by conversation with them, may find out something about their 
hidden selves; but this, even, is very difficult, because they always come 
making the best show possible. 

Now, with regard to physical health or infirmity, not much attention need 
be paid to that, because our Houses may receive the weak and delicate as 
well as the strong and robust. They are, indeed, partly intended for such 
people; provided always that these infirmities are not so heavy as to make 
them quite incapable of observing the Rule and doing what their vocation 
requires. With that exception, I should never refuse them my vote, not even 
if they should be blind, or with one hand or arm, or even having only one 
leg, if only they had the other conditions requisite for this vocation. And let 
not human prudence here inquire: “Do you mean that if such afflicted 
people presented themselves, they must always be received? Supposing 
they were blind or sick, who would wait upon them?” Do not trouble 
yourselves at all about that; there will be no difficulty of that sort; leave it to 
divine Providence. It will furnish all that is necessary, calling in the strong 
to wait on the feeble. When infirm persons present themselves, say: “God 
be praised!” When the robust come: well, so much the better! In fact, bodily 
infirmities which do not hinder the observance of Rule ought not to be 
considered in your Houses. And this is what I wished to say concerning this 
first reception. 

As regards the second point—namely, the reception of a subject as a 
novice—I do not think there are any great difficulties. Still, more 
consideration ought to be given to this than to the first reception, for there 
are more opportunities of observing their dispositions, actions, and habits, 
and the passions which produce them. All that, however, ought not to 
prevent their admission as novices, provided they have a good will to 


amend, to submit to authority, and to make use of the remedies proper for 
their cure. And although they have great repugnance to these remedies, and 
may make a difficulty about taking them, that is unimportant as long as they 
do not give up the use of them. Medicines, we know, are always bitter to the 
taste, and it is impossible that they should be received as smilingly as if 
they were very appetising. Nevertheless, they do their work, and they do it 
best when taking them has cost an effort and a struggle. Just so it is with a 
subject of strong passions. Her temper is violent, and her failures in that 
respect are many; but still, if in spite of that she desires to be cured, to be 
corrected, mortified, and to have the proper remedies administered, 
however much she may loathe taking them, we must not refuse her our 
vote, since she not only has the will to be cured, but also takes the remedies 
prescribed for that purpose, however much it may cost her to do so. 

Then, again, there are persons who have been badly brought up and 
trained, who have a rough and coarse nature. There is certainly no doubt 
that they will have more trouble and difficulty, than those who are of a 
sweeter and more tractable disposition. They will be more liable to commit 
faults than those who have been better brought up. Still, if in spite of these 
falls they want to be cured, and show a firm will and purpose to take 
remedies, however impalatable, I would give them my vote. For these 
persons, after much labour, will bring forth abundant fruits in Religion, 
become great servants of God, and acquire a strong and solid virtue. Of this 
we are sure, knowing that the grace of God supplies what is lacking in 
nature, so that often where there is less help from nature, there is more from 
grace. We must not, therefore, refuse to receive into the Novitiate subjects 
who may have many bad habits, a rough and uncouth mind, and evidently 
strong passions, provided always that they wish to be cured. In fact, in order 
to receive a novice, nothing need be known excepting that she has a good 
will, and that she is resolved to accept the treatment imposed upon her for 
her cure, and to live in great submission. If this is so, I should give her my 
vote. That is all that I think need be said touching the second reception. 

As for the third, the profession of a subject; this is a matter of great 
importance, and there are, I think, three things to be observed in regard to it. 
The first is, that subjects who are to be professed must be healthy—not 
physically, as I have already said, but in heart and mind—that is to say, they 
should have a heart well disposed to live in absolute submission and 


compliance. The second is, that they should have good intelligence, by 
which I do not mean those self-important intellects whose possessors are, 
generally speaking, vain, full of arrogance and self-sufficiency. Such minds, 
when in the world, were perfect storehouses of vanity, and they enter 
Religion not to humble themselves, but as if they wished to give lessons in 
philosophy and theology, desiring to guide and govern every one. When I 
speak of a good intelligence or mind, I mean a well-balanced, sensible one, 
neither too lofty nor too mean, for such minds, unconsciously to 
themselves, always do a great deal. They set themselves steadily to work to 
acquire and to practise solid virtues; they are tractable, and there is little 
difficulty in guiding them, because they are easily made to understand how 
good a thing it is to let ourselves be governed. 

The third thing that must be observed is, whether the subject has laboured 
well during her year’s Novitiate, whether she has suffered patiently and 
profited by the remedies which were given to her, whether she has carried 
out the resolutions she made on entering upon it to reform her bad temper 
and inclinations; for the year of her Novitiate was given to her for that 
purpose. If you see that she perseveres faithfully in her resolution, and that 
her will to do so is firm, constant, and abiding; if she sets herself steadily to 
reform and form herself according to the Rules and Constitutions; and that 
she desires, not by fits and starts, but continually, to do better, then that is a 
good sign, and a good reason for giving her your vote. And though, in spite 
of this perseverance, she still commits faults, and even great ones, that will 
not justify you in withholding your vote; for though it is true that during the 
year of her Novitiate she ought to have striven to reform her manners and 
habits, this does not mean that she must never fall again into any fault, or 
that at the end of that period she ought to be perfect. Look at the Sacred 
College of our Lord, the glorious Apostles; worthily as they had been 
called, and much as they had striven to reform their lives, how many faults 
they committed, not only in the first but also in the second and third year! 
All of them promised wonders, even to follow our Lord into prison and to 
death; but the night of the Passion, when the soldiers laid hands upon their 
good Master, all forsook Him. I wish you to understand from this that we 
ought not to reject a subject on account of her failures, if, in spite of them, 
she is firmly determined to improve and to make use of every means 
offered her for that purpose. Now I have said what I had to say touching the 


conditions necessary for those whom we desire to receive to Profession, and 
also as to what should guide the sisters in giving their votes. And here I 
should finish my discourse if I had not been asked some further questions. 

In the first place, you inquire what should be done in the case of a person 
who is always disturbing herself about little matters, whose mind is often 
full of worry and anxiety, and who, when these fretting moods are upon her, 
shows no love at all for her vocation, although when they are past she 
promises to do wonders. It is perfectly certain that so changeable a 
character is not fit for Religion. But does she, in spite of all this, desire to be 
cured? If not, she must be dismissed. “One does not know,” you say, 
“whether this proceeds from a want of will to cure herself, or whether she 
really does not understand what true virtue is. Well, if, after having 
thoroughly instilled into her mind what she must do to amend, she does not 
do it, but remains incorrigible, you must reject her; especially since her 
faults, as you say, do not then proceed from want of judgment, or from not 
being able to understand what true virtue is, still less from not knowing 
what she ought to do for her amendment. No; they proceed from a defect of 
will, from want of perseverance and constancy in making use of the means 
which she knows are required to cure her. Because of this, and of her failing 
to do better, though she may say sometimes that she will, I would not give 
her my vote. 

You tell me, further, that there are some so tender-hearted and weak- 
spirited that they cannot take correction without being so upset as to make 
themselves ill. Well, if that is the case they must be rejected; for if they are 
sick, and yet refuse to be properly treated for their malady, it is clear that 
they are incorrigible, and give no hope of being cured. Indeed, as regards 
softness, either of mind or of body, it is one of the greatest possible 
hindrances to the religious life; and the greatest care must be taken not to 
receive those who are very deeply tainted with it, since they do not wish to 
be cured, and refuse to avail themselves of that which would heal them. 

I am asked, in the second place, what is to be thought of a novice who 
shows by her words that she repents of having entered Religion? How is she 
to be judged? Without doubt, if she persists in this evident disgust for her 
vocation, and in regretting that she ever followed it, and if this distaste 
makes her careless and indifferent as to conforming herself to the spirit of 
Religion, she must be dismissed. Still, you must always remember that this 


state of mind may have come upon her simply as a temptation or trial. You 
may discover whether this is so or not by the profit which she does or does 
not derive from owning these thoughts of distaste and regret, and also from 
the way in which she receives the remedies offered her, whether she makes 
faithful use of them or not. For God never permits anything to come upon 
us as a trial or test of our virtue without desiring that we should profit by it; 
and this we always do when we are faithful in owning our faults, and are, as 
I have said, ready to believe and do with simplicity what we are told to do. 
This is the proof that the trial comes from God. If, however, you see that 
this person uses her private judgment, and that her will is perverted, and 
that her disgust towards her vocation is persistent, then the case is indeed a 
bad one, and almost past remedy, and she must be dismissed. 

You ask me, in the third place, if it is not a matter of consideration 
whether you should give your vote to one who is not cordial in her manner, 
or who does not behave alike to all the sisters, showing preference to one 
above another. Well, you must not be so strict about all these little things. 
You must remember that these preferences and attachments are the last 
things we renounce, and that it takes time to reach the point when we have 
no inclination for one more than for another, and of so mortifying our 
affections that they make no outward show. In this, however, as in other 
things, you must observe whether the sister is incorrigible or not. 

“Then,” you say, “supposing the feeling of the other sisters should be 
quite contrary to what we know about the matter, and supposing we are, as 
it were, inspired to mention something which we have discovered to the 
advantage of this particular sister, must we nevertheless refrain from telling 
it?” No; although the feeling of the others may be quite opposed to yours, 
and you may be alone in this opinion, express it, for it may help them to 
determine what to do. The Holy Ghost presides over communities, and 
amid the variety of opinions, that mode of action is chosen which is judged 
to be the most likely to redound to His glory. As to your own wish that 
others should give their vote or not give it, and your inclination to give your 
own or to withhold it, all such wishes and inclinations must be despised and 
rejected like any other temptation. But you must never, among the sisters, 
show your preferences or your antipathies in these matters. 

Finally, with regard to any imperfections which subjects may bring with 
them from the world, this rule must be observed: if they are seen to amend, 


however much they still continue to commit faults, you must not reject 
them, for by their amendment they prove that they are not incorrigible. 


Conference XVIII 


THE SACRAMENTS AND DIVINE OFFICE 


On the right way of receiving the Sacraments and of reciting the Divine Office, with some 
remarks on Prayer. 


Before learning how we ought to prepare ourselves to receive the 
Sacraments, and what fruits we ought to derive from their reception, we 
must first understand what Sacraments are, and what their effects are. The 
Sacraments, then, are channels through which, so to speak, God descends to 
us, as we through prayer ascend to Him, since prayer is nothing else than 
the lifting up of our mind and heart to God. The effects of the Sacraments 
are various, although they all have but one and the same aim and object, 
which is to unite us to God. By the sacrament of Baptism we unite 
ourselves to God, as a son to his father; by that of Confirmation, as the 
soldier to his captain, getting strength to fight and conquer our enemies in 
all temptations; by the sacrament of Penance we are united to God like 
reconciled friends; by that of the Eucharist, as food with the body; by that 
of Extreme Unction we unite ourselves to God like a child coming from a 
distant country, who, with one foot already in his father’s house, reunites 
himself with his father, his mother, and all his family. Now, these are the 
different effects of the Sacraments, but they all demand the union of the 
soul with God. 

At present we will only speak of two of the Sacraments—the sacrament 
of Penance and the sacrament of the Eucharist; and, in the first place, it is 
most necessary for us to know why it is that, receiving these two 
Sacraments so often, we do not at the same time receive the graces which 
they bring to well-prepared souls, graces which are actually joined to the 
sacraments. I will tell you in a word; it is for want of due preparation. We 
must therefore know how we ought to prepare properly for the reception of 


these two sacraments, and indeed of all the others. Now, the first 
preparation is purity of intention; the second is attention; the third is 
humility. 

As for purity of intention, that is absolutely necessary, not only in the 
reception of the Sacraments, but also in all that we do. Now, our intention is 
pure when we receive the Sacraments, or do any other thing, in order to 
unite ourselves to God, and render ourselves more pleasing to Him, without 
any admixture of private interest. You will know that you have this pure 
intention if, when you desire to communicate and are not allowed to do so, 
or when after Holy Communion you feel no consolation, you nevertheless 
can be at peace, without yielding to a feeling of disquietude which, without 
your consent, may assault you. If, on the contrary, you yield to disquietude 
because you are not allowed to communicate, or because you had no 
consolations, is it not evident that your intention was not pure? Is it not 
certain that you only sought to unite yourself to God for the sake of 
consolations? That union with Him which you pretended to desire, would 
certainly have been effected by practising the holy virtue of obedience; and 
in the same way, if we desire perfection, with a restless, impatient kind of 
desire, is it not quite plain that it is only a form of self-love, which cannot 
endure the idea of any imperfection being seen in us? If it were possible 
that we, when imperfect, could be as pleasing to God, and as closely united 
to Him, as when perfect, we ought to desire to be without perfection, so as 
to nourish in ourselves holy humility. 

The second preparation is attention. Certainly we ought to approach the 
Sacraments with great attention, both on account of the vastness of the work 
wrought by them, and also because of what each sacrament demands of us. 
For example, going to Confession, we should bring to it a heart lovingly 
sorrowful, and to Holy Communion a heart ardently loving. I do not mean, 
when I speak of this great attention, that we must have no distractions, for 
that is not in our power. But I do mean to say that we must be most 
specially careful not to dwell upon them voluntarily. 

The third preparation is humility, which is a virtue most necessary to 
enable us to receive abundantly the graces which flow through the channels 
of the Sacraments. And this because waters, generally speaking, flow much 
more swiftly and with greater force when the channels are situated in 
sloping and low-lying places. But besides these three preparations, I wish 


briefly to tell you that the chief of all is a total abandonment of ourselves to 
the mercy of God, the submission of our will and all our affections, without 
reserve, to His dominion. I say without reserve, because such miserable 
creatures are we, that we are always reserving something for ourselves. The 
most spiritual persons reserve to themselves the will of possessing certain 
virtues. When they go to Communion they say: “O Lord, I abandon myself 
entirely into Thy hands, but I entreat Thee to give me prudence so that I 
may live honourably.” They never think of asking for simplicity. “O my 
God, I submit myself absolutely to Thy divine will, but give me great 
courage that I may do excellent work in Thy service.” As for gentleness, 
and what they need to enable them to live at peace with their neighbour, no 
mention is made of that. “Give me,” others will say, “that humility which is 
SO necessary in order to set a good example;” but they never seem to think 
that they have any need of that humility of heart which makes us love our 
own abjection. “O my God, since I am wholly Thine, grant that I may 
always have consolations in prayer.” It is true, our aim and end is to be 
united to God, and therefore to obtain whatever will bring about that union; 
yet these people never ask for tribulations or mortifications. Now, it is 
certain that to make a reserve of their own will and desires, however 
excellent they may appear to be, is not the way to effect that union. Our 
Lord, desiring to give Himself wholly to us, wishes that we, on our part, 
should give ourselves entirely to Him; in order that the union of our soul 
with His divine Majesty may be more perfect, and that we may be able to 
say truly with the great Apostle of the Gentiles: I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me. 

The second part of this preparation consists in emptying our heart, that 
our Lord may fill it wholly with Himself. Certainly, the reason why we do 
not receive the grace of sanctification (since one single Communion well 
made is sufficient to render us holy and perfect) is, that we do not allow Our 
Lord to reign in us, as His goodness desires. He comes unto us—this 
Beloved of our souls—and finds our hearts all full of desires, affections, 
and petty wishes. This is not what He seeks, for He hopes to find them 
empty, that He may make Himself their Master and Ruler. To show how 
much He desires this, He tells His sacred bride that she is to put Him as a 
seal upon her heart, so that nothing may enter there, except by His 
permission and according to His good pleasure. Now, I know well that the 


centre of your hearts is empty—you would otherwise be guilty of too great 
faithlessness; what I mean is that you have detested and cast out, not only 
mortal sin, but also all sorts of evil affections; but, alas! all the corners and 
innermost recesses of your hearts are filled with a thousand things, 
unworthy of the presence of this sovereign king. These are the things which 
bind His hands, and prevent Him bestowing on us the gifts and graces with 
which His goodness would have enriched us, if He had found us prepared 
for them. Let us then, on our part, do all that is in our power to prepare 
ourselves well to receive this Supersubstantial Bread, abandoning ourselves 
wholly to divine Providence, not only for what concerns our temporal, but 
far more, for our spiritual welfare. All our affections, desires, and 
inclinations must be entirely subjected to Him; since we know well that Our 
Lord on His part will fulfil His promise to transform us into Himself, 
raising our lowness even to a union with His infinite greatness. 

We may communicate for various ends: such, for instance, as to ask God 
for deliverance from some temptation or affliction, either for ourselves or 
for our friends or neighbours; or to obtain some virtue, provided that we 
desire this as a means of uniting ourselves more perfectly with God. We 
shall find, however, in times of affliction we are generally brought nearer to 
God, because we think oftener of Him. And as regards virtues, sometimes it 
is really better for us not to have them habitually, provided always that we 
make acts of such virtues when the opportunity of doing so presents itself; 
for the repugnance which we feel towards the practice of any virtue ought 
to humiliate us, and humility is worth more than all else. 

Remember, too, that in all the prayers and petitions you make to God, 
you are not urging them for yourselves alone. You must, therefore, always 
say we and us, as Our Lord has taught us in the Pater Noster, in which there 
is no mine, or my, or me. This means, that your intention is to ask God to 
give the virtue or grace which you ask of Him for yourself, to all those who 
have the same need of it, and this should always be done in order to unite 
yourself more closely to Him. Otherwise we ought not to ask or desire 
anything for ourselves or for our neighbours, union with God being the end 
for which the Sacraments are instituted. We therefore must correspond to 
this intention of Our Lord, receiving them for the same end. 

We must never think that by going to Communion for others, or by 
praying for them, we lose anything. We need not fear that by offering to 


God this Communion or prayer in satisfaction for the sins of others, we 
shall not make satisfaction for our own. The merit of the Communion and 
of the prayer will remain with us, for we cannot merit grace for one another; 
it is Our Lord alone Who could do that. We can beg for graces for others, 
but we can never merit them. The prayer we have made for them increases 
our merit, both as regards the reward of grace in this life and of glory in the 
next. And even if a person did not offer up some particular action in 
satisfaction for his own sins, his very determination to do all that he does 
for the pure love of God would be sufficient to make satisfaction for them; 
since it is certain that whoever is able to make a fervent act of charity, or an 
act of perfect contrition, satisfies fully for all his sins. 

You would, perhaps, like to be told how to know whether you are 
profiting by the reception of the Sacraments. Well, you will know if you 
advance in the virtues which are proper to them. For instance, if you derive 
from Confession humility and a love of your own abjection, you will know 
that you are profiting, for those are the virtues proper to that sacrament, and 
it is always by the measure of humility that we can gauge our advancement. 
Do you not remember that it is written: He that shall humble himself shall 
be exalted, and to be exalted is to have advanced. If, through Holy 
Communion, you become gentle (since that is the virtue proper to this 
sacrament, which is all gentleness and honey), you will be drawing from it 
the fruit which is proper to it, and thus you will be advancing. If, on the 
contrary, you do not become more gentle or more humble, you deserve to 
be deprived of the bread for which you will not work. 

When you wish to communicate, I should like you to act quite simply, 
asking permission of the Superior, resigning yourselves to accept humbly a 
refusal, if you are refused; or, if your request is granted, going to 
Communion with love. Although it may be mortifying to ask, you must not 
desist on that account, for the sisters who enter this Congregation enter only 
to mortify themselves, and the cross which they wear ought to remind them 
of this. If, again, one of you should feel that she cannot communicate so 
often as the others, on account of the knowledge she has of her own 
unworthiness, she may ask permission of the Superior to abstain, awaiting 
her decision with great calmness and humility. 

I should like also to see that you are not at all disturbed when some fault 
which you possess, or some virtue which you lack, is mentioned. Instead of 


being disquieted, you ought to thank God for having shown you how to 
acquire that virtue, and how to correct yourself of that imperfection, and 
then take courage. We must have generous minds which cling to God alone, 
never consenting to the desires of our lower nature, but letting our higher 
nature reign and rule over us, since it is entirely in our power, by the grace 
of God, not to consent to the lower. Consolations and pleasing emotions 
ought not to be desired, since they are not necessary to make us love Our 
Lord more. We must not, then, stop to consider whether we have 
consolations, but we must act as we should do if we had them. 

Again, I would not have you so scrupulous and anxious about confessing 
numbers of trifling imperfections, since we are not even obliged to confess 
venial sins if we do not wish to do so. If, however, we do confess them, we 
must firmly resolve to amend, otherwise it would be an abuse of 
Confession. Neither must we torment ourselves when we cannot remember 
our faults so as to confess them, for it is incredible that a soul who 
frequently examines herself should not have sufficiently noticed any faults 
of importance so as to remember them. As regards these many but trifling 
defects, you can speak about them with Our Lord whenever you perceive 
them; an act of self-humiliation, a sigh, will be enough for that. 

You ask how you can make your act of contrition in a short time. I tell 
you that scarcely any time is required to make it well, since all that is 
necessary is to prostrate ourselves before God in a spirit of humility and 
repentance for having offended Him. 

In the second place, you desire me to speak to you about the Office. I will 
gladly do so; and, in the first place, I must tell you that we ought to prepare 
ourselves for saying it the very moment we hear the bell which calls us to it, 
and we must, in imitation of St. Bernard, ask our heart what it is that it is 
going to do. And not only on this occasion, but also on entering upon any of 
our exercises, in order that we may bring to each of them the spirit which is 
proper to it. For instance, it would not be suitable to go to Office as we go 
to recreation: to recreation we must take with us a lovingly joyous spirit, 
and to Office a seriously loving spirit. When we say: Deus in adjutorium 
meum intende, we must think that Our Lord on His part is saying to us: And 
be you attentive to Me. 

Let those who understand a little of what they say in the Office, employ 
this talent faithfully according to the good pleasure of God. He has given it 


to help them in keeping recollected, through the good affections they may 
draw from it. On the other hand, let those who do not understand anything 
that they are saying, simply keep themselves in the presence of God, or 
make loving aspirations while the other side of the Choir repeats its verses 
and they themselves are silent. We must also remember that we are reciting 
the same Office as the Angels, though in a different language, and that we 
are in the presence of the same God before Whom the Angels tremble. And 
just as a man who was speaking to a king, would be most intent upon what 
he was about, for fear he should commit some fault; and if, in spite of all 
his care, he should happen to commit one, would blush with shame; so in 
like manner should we behave at Office, being always on our guard, lest we 
should transgress. It is also very important that we should be careful to 
pronounce our words well, and to say the Office exactly in the manner 
prescribed. Beginners must be especially attentive to this. If, however, we 
should make some mistake, we must humble ourselves for it, but without 
being astonished, for it is not at all surprising, considering we make many 
mistakes elsewhere. But if we should make several, and were to go on 
doing so, it looks very much as if we had not taken our first failure 
sufficiently to heart. It is this carelessness which ought to overwhelm us 
with confusion, not because of the presence of the Superior, but out of 
respect for the presence of God and of His Angels. Now, it is almost an 
invariable rule, that when we often commit the same fault, it is a sign that 
we are wanting in a loving desire of amendment; and if it is a matter about 
which we have been often admonished, it looks very much as if we had 
disregarded the admonition. If we should miss two or three verses out of a 
whole Office by mistake, we must not torment ourselves with scruples, it 
not being voluntary. If you sleep throughout a good part of the Office, even 
though you may say all the verses with your side of the Choir, you are 
obliged to say it again; but if you are interrupted by coughing, or by the 
mistress of the ceremonies speaking on some matter conceming the Office, 
then you are not obliged to repeat. 

When you enter the Choir after the Office has begun, you must take your 
place among the others and follow the Office with them, in case your 
assistance should be really necessary; and after it is finished, you must say 
to yourself what the Choir had said before you came in, leaving off again at 


the point at which you took it up. Or else you must first say to yourself what 
the Choir has already said, and then join in with it. 

You must not say your Office over again because you were distracted in 
saying it, provided, of course, that these distractions were not wilful. If at 
the end of a Psalm you should find that you are not quite certain whether 
you have said it, because you have been so distracted and thinking so little 
of it, still pass on, humbling yourself before God. For we must not always 
think that we have been careless because our distraction has been long; 
indeed, it might last throughout the whole Office from no fault of our own. 
Bad though it may be, we must not worry ourselves about it, but simply 
from time to time drive it away in the presence of God. I wish you never to 
be troubled about any bad feelings which you may have, but to make up 
your mind courageously and faithfully not to consent to them, remembering 
that there is a great deal of difference between feeling and consenting. 

You would like me to tell you something about prayer. Many people 
make great mistakes about how they should pray. They think that a great 
deal of method is required, and are eager in striving to find out this 
particular art which they fancy it is so necessary to know. They are 
continually, as it were, examining and prying into their prayer, to see how 
they make it, or how it could be improved upon, and they think that they 
must neither cough nor move during it, for fear the Spirit of God should 
withdraw. Truly this is a great folly, as if the Spirit of God were so 
fastidious as to depend on the method and posture of those who pray. I do 
not say that we ought not to make use of the methods recommended to us, 
but we must not cling to them, as do those who think that they have never 
prayed well, unless they make their considerations before the affections 
which Our Lord gives them, whereas those affections are really the end for 
which we make the considerations. Such persons resemble people who, 
finding themselves at the very place to which they intended to go, yet turn 
back because they have not reached it by the road which was pointed out to 
them. 

It is nevertheless necessary that we should behave with the greatest 
reverence when speaking to the divine Majesty, since the Angels, who are 
so pure, tremble in His presence. “But, alas!” some will say, “I cannot 
always so realise the presence of God as to feel that humiliation of soul and 
that deep, awe-struck reverence which prostrates me in a rapture of 


sweetness and devotion before Him.” I am not talking about that at all; the 
reverence that I mean is that which keeps all the highest and noblest powers 
of our soul prostrate and humbled before God, in recognition of His infinite 
greatness and of our profound littleness and unworthiness. 

We must also be resolutely determined never to give up prayer for any 
difficulty that we may encounter in it, and never to go to it preoccupied 
with desires of consolation and satisfaction; for that would not be uniting 
our will with that of Our Lord. His will is, that entering into prayer, we 
should be prepared to suffer the pain of continual distractions, dryness, and 
disgust which may come upon us, and that we should remain just as 
constant as if we had enjoyed much peace and consolation. It is quite 
certain that our prayer will be none the less pleasing to God, nor less useful 
to ourselves, for having been made with difficulty: For, provided that we 
always put our will in accord with that of the divine Majesty, and that we be 
simply and steadily determined to accept lovingly all that is ordered by His 
good pleasure, whether in prayer or under any other circumstances, all that 
happens is certain to be profitable to us, and will make us pleasing in the 
sight of His divine Goodness. Therefore, my dear daughters, you will be 
praying well if you keep yourselves in peace and tranquillity close to Our 
Lord, or at least in His sight, with no other desire or intention than to be 
with Him, and to content Him. 

The first method, then, which we should adopt in our prayers is the 
consideration of some point, such as the mysteries of the Life, Passion, and 
Death of Our Lord, which are the most useful; for it is a very rare thing for 
us not to be able to profit by the consideration of what Our Lord has done. 
He is the sovereign Master, Whom the Eternal Father has sent into the 
world to teach us what we ought to do; and therefore, besides the obligation 
which is laid upon us to form ourselves upon this divine Model, we ought to 
be most exact in our consideration of all His actions so as to imitate them. 
One of the most excellent intentions that we can possibly have in all our 
actions, is to do them because Our Lord did them—that is to say, to practise 
virtues because Our Father practised them, and as He practised them. 

To understand this thoroughly, we must faithfully regard, weigh, and 
ponder these things in our prayer, for the child who really loves his father 
delights in copying his ways, and in imitating him in all that he does. 


It is true, as you say, that there are souls who cannot pause and fix their 
thoughts on any special mystery, being attracted to a certain simplicity, full 
of sweetness, which keeps them in perfect tranquillity before God, with no 
other consideration than the knowledge that they are before Him and that 
He is their only Good. They may remain thus with profit to themselves, for 
it is good; but, generally speaking, all the sisters should begin by the 
method of prayer and meditation which is the safest, and tends most surely 
to the reformation of life and change of behaviour—that which I have said 
circles round the mysteries of the Life and Death of Our Lord; in that path 
we may securely tread. We must, then, in good faith keep close to our 
Master to learn from Him what He wishes us to do. Those who can make 
use of their imagination may do so, but it must be done simply, soberly, and 
briefly. The holy Fathers have left to us many pious and devout 
considerations which we may use, for, since they were conceived by these 
great and holy personages, who will not venture to use them, and who 
would refuse to believe piously what they so piously believed? We must 
assuredly follow men of such authority. Some, however, are not content 
with what comes to us from such sources; they have invented all kinds of 
other imaginations, and these are just what we must not use in our 
meditation, as indeed they might harm us. 

We ought to make our resolutions in the fervour of prayer, when the Sun 
of Justice enlightens us, and incites us by His inspirations. I do not mean by 
this that we must have sublime feelings and consolations, although when 
God gives them to us it is our duty to profit by them and to correspond to 
His love. But even when He does not give them to us, we must not be 
wanting in fidelity, but must live according to reason and the divine Will, 
making our resolutions with the keenest and loftiest part of our mind and 
soul, not wearying in our efforts, or failing to put these resolutions into 
practice, on account of any dryness, repugnance, or contradiction which 
may present itself. So much for what concerns the first mode of meditating 
which many great saints have practised, and which is excellent when rightly 
made. 

The second manner of meditating is to make no use of imagination, but to 
keep strictly to the letter—that is to say, to meditate purely and simply on 
the Gospel and on the mysteries of our Faith, conversing, as it were, 


familiarly and simply with Our Lord on all that He has done and suffered 
for us, but without trying to picture it to ourselves. 

Now, this is a much loftier and better method than the first, and more 
holy and safe for us; therefore, however little attraction we may have for it, 
we should incline towards it, taking care at every step in our meditation to 
keep our mind in a state of holy freedom, ready to follow the light and the 
impulses which God may give us. As for other methods of more sublime 
prayer, unless God absolutely gives them, I entreat you not to meddle with 
them yourself, without the advice of those who direct you. 


Conference XIX 


ON THE VIRTUES OF ST. JOSEPH 


The just shall flourish like the palm-tree. Thus does Holy Church make us 
sing on every feast-day of her saintly Confessors; but as the palm-tree has a 
great variety of special properties beyond all other trees—of which, indeed, 
it is the prince and king, as much on account of its beauty as of the 
excellence of its fruit—so there are also many varieties of justice. Although 
all the just may be just and equal in justice, nevertheless there is a great 
disproportion between the individual acts of their justice. This is figured by 
the robe of the Patriarch Joseph, which descended to his feet, and was 
embroidered with a rich variety of flowers. Every just man has the robe of 
justice which descends to his feet; that is to say, all the faculties and powers 
of his soul are covered with justice, and its interior and exterior represent 
justice itself, being just in all their impulses and in all their actions, internal 
as well as external. Yet, nevertheless, we must admit that each robe is 
embroidered with different beautiful varieties of flowers, the diversity of 
which does not make them less pleasing or less worthy of admiration and 
commendation. The great St. Paul, the first hermit, was just with a most 
perfect justice, and yet it is undoubted that he never exercised so much 
charity towards the poor as St. John, who was called the Almoner on that 
account; nor had he ever any opportunities of practising hospitality, and 
therefore he did not possess that virtue in so high a degree as did many 
other saints. He had all the virtues, but not all of them in an equally high 
degree. Some of the saints excelled in one virtue, some in another, and 
although all have saved their souls, they have done so in very different 
ways, there being as many different kinds of sanctity as there are saints. 
This being presupposed, I will introduce my subject by observing that the 
palm-tree, among a great number of peculiar properties, has three special 
ones, which also belong in a remarkable manner to the Saint whose Feast 


we are keeping; that Saint of whom Holy Church bids us say that he is like 
to the palm-tree. Oh, what a great saint is the glorious St. Joseph! He is not 
only a Patriarch, but the chief and leader of Patriarchs; he is not simply a 
Confessor, but more than a Confessor, for in him are enshrined the worth of 
Bishops, the generosity of Martyrs, and of all the other saints. It is, 
therefore, with reason that he is compared to the palm, which is the king of 
trees, and which has the properties of virginity, humility, courage and 
constancy, in all which virtues the glorious St. Joseph excelled so greatly. If 
we may venture to make comparisons, many would maintain that he 
surpasses all the other saints in these three virtues. 

Among palms, there are male and female trees. The male palm-tree does 
not bear fruit, and yet it is not unfruitful, for the female palm would bear no 
fruit without it, or without its aspect. So that if the female palm is not 
planted near the male palm-tree, and is not in sight of it, it remains 
unfruitful, and bears no dates, which are its fruit; but if, on the contrary, it is 
near the palm-tree and in sight of it, it bears a quantity of fruit, but quite 
purely and virginally. The palm-tree does not contribute any of its substance 
to this production; yet no one can say that it has not a great share in the fruit 
of the female palm, which without it would not bear any, but would remain 
barren and unfruitful. 

God having destined from all eternity, in His divine Providence, that a 
Virgin should conceive a Son, Who should be both God and man, willed 
nevertheless that this Virgin should be married. “But, God!” exclaim the 
holy Doctors, “for what reason didst Thou ordain two things so different, to 
be virgin and bride at the same time?” Most of the Fathers say that this was 
in order to prevent Our Lady from being calumniated by the Jews. For they 
would assuredly not have exempted the Virgin Mother from opprobrium, 
and would have dared to constitute themselves judges of her purity. 
Therefore, in order to shield and protect this purity and virginity, it was 
necessary that divine Providence should commit her to the charge and 
guardianship of a man absolutely pure and that this Virgin should conceive 
and bring forth this sweet fruit of life, Our Lord, under the shadow of holy 
marriage. St. Joseph, then, was like a palm-tree which, though bearing no 
fruit, is yet not unfruitful, but has a great share in the fruit of the female 
palm. Not that St. Joseph contributed anything towards that holy and 
glorious fruit, except indeed the shadow of marriage, which prevented Our 


Lady and glorious Mistress from being exposed to those calumnies and 
censures which the signs of her approaching Motherhood would have 
brought upon her. And although he contributed nothing of his own, yet he 
had a great part in this most holy fruit of his sacred Spouse. She belonged to 
him, and was planted close to him, like a glorious palm by the side of its 
beloved palm-tree, and, according to the decree of divine Providence, could 
not produce fruit, and must not do so except under his shadow and in his 
sight; I mean, under the shadow of the holy marriage which they had 
contracted together, which was unlike the ordinary marriages of this world, 
whether in respect of the communication of outward goods, or the union 
and conjunction of inward goods. 

Oh! divine union between Our Lady and the glorious St. Joseph! By 
means of this union, that Good of eternal goods, Our Lord Himself, 
belonged to St. Joseph as well as to Our Lady. This is not true as regards the 
nature which He took in the womb of our glorious Mistress, and which had 
been formed by the Holy Ghost of the most pure blood of Our Lady; but is 
so as regards grace, which made him participate in all the possessions of his 
beloved Spouse, and which increased so marvellously his growth in 
perfection; and this through his continual communication with Our Lady. 
For although it is true that she possessed every virtue in a higher degree 
than is attainable by any other pure creature, yet it is quite certain that the 
glorious St. Joseph was the being who approached most nearly to that 
perfection. And just as we see that a mirror placed opposite to the rays of 
the sun receives those rays perfectly, and another mirror placed opposite to 
the first, though it only takes or receives the sun’s rays by reflection, yet 
reflects them so absolutely that you can scarcely judge which receives them 
directly from the sun and which only by reflection, so it was in the case of 
Our Lady. She was like a most pure mirror, receiving on a spotless surface 
the rays of the Sun of Justice, which poured into her soul all virtues in their 
perfection. All these virtues and perfections were then absolutely reflected 
in St. Joseph, so that it almost seemed as if he were as perfect, and 
possessed all virtues in as high a degree, as the glorious Virgin our Mistress. 

But, to continue our subject, in what degree, think you, did St. Joseph 
possess that virtue which makes us like to the Angels, the virtue of 
virginity? If the Blessed Virgin was not only a virgin all-pure and all- 
spotless, but even virginity itself (as Holy Church sings in the responses for 


the Lessons of Matins, “Holy and immaculate Virginity,” &c), how great 
and super-eminent in this virtue must not he have been who was appointed 
by the Eternal Father to be the guardian, or, to speak more truly, the 
companion of her virginity (for she needed no guard other than herself)— 
how great, I repeat, must not he have been in this respect? They had both 
vowed to keep their virginity all through their life, and this is why God 
willed them to be united by the bond of a holy marriage, not to make them 
gainsay or repent their vow, but to confirm them in it, and enable them to 
strengthen each other to persevere in their holy purpose. This is why they 
renewed their vow to live together in virginity all the rest of their life. 

The Spouse, in the Canticle of Canticles, makes use of most admirable 
expressions to describe the modesty, chastity, and innocent candour of His 
divine love for His most dear Bride, He speaks thus: Our sister is little, and 
hath no breasts. What shall we do to our sister in the day when she is to be 
spoken to? If she be a wall, let us build upon it bulwarks of silver: if she be 
a door, let us join it together with boards of cedar, or with some other 
incorruptible wood. So speaks the divine Bridegroom of the purity of the 
Blessed Virgin, of the Church, or of the devout soul, but these words are 
chiefly addressed to the Blessed Virgin, who was pre-eminently this divine 
Sulamite. Our sister is little and hath no breasts—that is to say, thinks not 
of marriage, is not grown up to that estate. What shall we do to her in the 
day when she is to be spoken to? What does that mean? In the day when she 
is to be spoken to? Does not the Heavenly Bridegroom speak to her 
whenever He pleases? Yes, but by this expression is meant when marriage 
is spoken of to a maiden, and words spoken on this subject are of great 
importance, since it is a question of the choice and adoption of a vocation 
and state of life which is for all time. If she be a wall, says the divine 
Spouse, let us build upon it bulwarks of silver; if she be a door, instead of 
wishing to break it open, we will line it and strengthen it with boards of 
cedar, which is an incorruptible wood. 

The most glorious Virgin was a tower and a high-walled enclosure into 
which the enemy could never enter. Neither could any desires find a place 
save the desire of living in perfect purity and virginity. What shall we do to 
her? for she ought to be married, He Who gave her this purpose to live a 
virgin, having thus ordained. If she be a tower or a wall, let us set upon it 
bulwarks of silver, which, instead of breaking down the tower, will 


strengthen it the more. Well, what was the glorious St. Joseph but a strong 
bulwark built up upon Our Lady, since she, being his spouse, was subject to 
him and under his care? And he, so far from making use of this supremacy 
over Our Lady to break her vow of virginity, carried out the divine purpose 
which made him a sharer in that vow, while, by means also of their holy 
union, and under the veil and shelter of holy marriage, the purity of Our 
Lady could persevere all the more admirably in its integrity. If the Blessed 
Virgin be a door, says the Eternal Father, we will not that that door should 
be opened, for it is the Eastern Door, through which none may enter nor go 
forth. This closed door must be lined and strengthened with incorruptible 
wood—that is to say, we must give her a companion in her purity, the great 
St. Joseph, who must on that account surpass all the saints, nay even the 
Angels and the Cherubim, in that most admirable virtue of virginity, a virtue 
which makes him resemble the palm-tree, as we have already said. 

Let us pass on to the second peculiarity and virtue which I have observed 
in the palm-tree. There is, I consider, a most exact resemblance and 
conformity between St. Joseph and the palm in the great virtue of holy 
humility. For although the palm is the prince of trees, it is nevertheless the 
humblest, and the proof of this is that it hides its flowers in the springtime, 
when all other trees are displaying theirs, and does not put them forth till 
the summer heat is at its height. The palm keeps its blossoms shut up in 
little bags in the form of a sheath; and this very well represents the 
difference between souls aiming at perfection and others who are not—the 
difference between the just and those who live according to the ways of the 
world. For worldly and earthly-minded men, who are swayed by human 
laws, directly any good thought occurs to them, or any virtue stirs and 
animates them, become restlessly eager to display it and publish it abroad to 
all whom they may meet. In doing this they run the same risk as trees which 
in the springtime are hasty in putting forth their blossoms—such as the 
almond-tree—for if by chance a frost surprises them, the blossoms perish 
and bear no fruit. 

Those worldly men who so lightly and hastily, and in a spirit of pride and 
ambition, put forth all their blossoms in the springtime of this mortal life, 
always run the risk of being struck by a frost which destroys the fruit of 
their actions. On the contrary, the just always keep their blossoms closely 
shut up in the sheath of holy humility, and do not let them burst forth, if 


they can help it, till the time of great heat, when God, the divine Sun of 
Justice, will come into their hearts with all His mighty vivifying power, so 
that they may bring forth the sweet fruits of happiness and immortality. The 
palm does not show its blossoms until the burning heat of the sun has burst 
the sheaths in which they are enclosed, and almost immediately afterwards 
its fruit suddenly appears. So is it with the souls of the just; for they keep 
their blossoms—that is, their virtues—hidden under the veil of humility 
until death, when Our Lord suffers them to burst forth and be seen by all, 
being speedily followed by their fruits. 

Oh, how faithful in this was the great Saint of whom we are speaking! 
Words fail when we try to express the perfection of this fidelity; for 
consider in what poverty and abjection he lived throughout his whole life; 
and what great virtue and dignity he kept concealed beneath that same 
poverty and abjection! What a dignity to be the guardian of Our Lord, and 
not only that, but to be even His reputed father, to be the husband of His 
most holy Mother! Truly, I doubt not that the Angels, wondering and 
adoring, came thronging in countless multitudes to that poor workshop to 
admire the humility of him who guarded that dear and divine Child, and 
laboured at his carpenter’s trade to support the Son and the Mother, who 
were committed to his care. 

There is no doubt, my dear sisters, that St. Joseph was more valiant than 
David and wiser than Solomon; nevertheless, seeing him so humbly 
working in his carpenter’s shop, who would have imagined (unless 
enlightened supernaturally) that he was endowed by God with such 
marvellous gifts, so closely and carefully did he keep them concealed! But 
what must not his wisdom have been, seeing that God committed to his 
charge His all-glorious Son and chose him to be his guardian! If earthly 
princes consider it a matter of so much importance to select carefully a tutor 
fit for their children, think you that the Eternal God would not, in His 
almighty power and wisdom, choose from out of the whole of His creation 
the most perfect man living to be the guardian of His divine and most 
glorious Son, the Prince of heaven and earth? There is, then, no doubt at all 
that St. Joseph was endowed with all gifts and graces required by the charge 
which the Eternal Father willed to commit to him, over all the domestic and 
temporal concerns of Our Lord, and the guidance of his family, which was 
composed of three persons only, representing to us the mystery of the most 


holy and adorable Trinity. Not that there is any real comparison in this 
matter excepting as regards Our Lord, Who is one of the Persons of the 
most blessed Trinity, for the others were but creatures; yet still we may say 
that it was a trinity on earth representing in some sort the most holy Trinity. 
Mary, Jesus, and Joseph—Joseph, Jesus, and Mary—a trinity worthy indeed 
to be honoured and greatly esteemed! 

You understand, then, how exalted was the dignity of St. Joseph, and how 
full he was of all virtue. And yet you see how deeply he was abased and 
humbled, more than we can ever say or imagine. One instance alone is 
sufficient to prove this; he went into his own country and to his own town 
of Bethlehem, and, as far as we know, he alone was refused admittance into 
any of the inns, so that he was constrained to retire, and to conduct his most 
chaste Spouse into a stable among oxen and asses. Oh, to what an extremity 
of abjection and humiliation was he not reduced! His humility also, as St. 
Bernard explains, was the cause of his wishing to quit Our Lady when he 
saw that she was with child; for St. Bernard says that he spoke thus to 
himself: “Ah! what is this? I know that she is a virgin, for we have together 
made a vow to keep our virginity and purity intact—a vow which nothing 
would induce her to break; yet I see that she is with child. How can it be 
that maternity is found in virginity, and that virginity does not hinder 
maternity? my God! must not this be that glorious Virgin of whom the 
Prophets declare that she shall conceive and be the Mother of the Messiah? 
Oh, if this is so, God forbid that I should remain with her—I, who am so 
unworthy of such an honour! Better far that I should quit her secretly on 
account of my unworthiness, and that I should dwell no longer in her 
company.” What admirable humility! It was the same feeling which stirred 
St. Peter when he was in the boat with Our Lord and had seen His almighty 
power manifested in the great draught of fishes, following instantly upon 
their obeying His command to cast their nets into the sea; a feeling of 
overwhelming humility making him cry out: Depart from me, Lord, for Iam 
a sinful man, unworthy to be with Thee. “I know,” he seems to say, “that if I 
throw myself into the sea I shall perish, but Thou Who art Almighty canst 
walk without danger upon the waters, therefore I entreat Thee to depart 
from me, rather than that I should depart from Thee.” But if St. Joseph was 
careful to keep his virtues safely concealed under the shelter of holy 
humility, he was especially so with regard to the precious pearl of his 


virginity. For this reason he consented to be married, in order that no one 
might be aware of it, and that under the veil of holy marriage he might lead 
a still more hidden life. So, too, all men and women who wish to live a life 
of perfect chastity and virginity, are taught that this is not enough, and 
avails little if they are not also humble, locking up this treasure of purity in 
the precious casket of humility. If they fail to do this, they will be like the 
foolish virgins who, for want of humility and merciful charity, were shut out 
from the marriage feast of the Bridegroom, and were thus constrained to be 
guests only at the marriage feasts of earth, where the counsel given by the 
heavenly Bridegroom is not observed. He says—thus inculcating the 
practice of humility—“Going or being invited to the marriage feast, take the 
lowest place.” Thus we see how necessary humility is for the preservation 
of virginity, since, undoubtedly, none will be admitted to the heavenly 
banquet—that marriage feast which God prepares for Virgins in the celestial 
kingdom—unless they take with them this virtue. 

We do not keep precious things, especially such as sweet-smelling 
ointments, uncovered and exposed to the air, for not only would their 
perfume waste itself and evaporate, but also flies would spoil them and 
make them lose their price and value. So too the souls of the just, fearing to 
lose the price and value of their good works, lock them up generally in a 
box, but not in a common one, rather in a box of alabaster, like precious 
ointment, such as that which St. Mary Magdalen poured upon the sacred 
Head of our divine Lord, when He restored her to a virginity, not indeed 
essential, but repaired. This is sometimes the most excellent kind, being 
acquired and re-established by penance, whereas that which is wholly 
unblemished is, or may be, accompanied by less humility. This alabaster 
box is, then, humility, in which we, imitating Our Lady and St. Joseph, 
ought to lock up our virtues and all that can make us esteemed by men, and 
be content to please God and remain hidden under the blessed veil of self- 
humiliation; we must wait, as we have said, until God Himself shall come 
to take us into the place of safety, which is life eternal, and shall Himself 
manifest our virtues for His own honour and glory. 

But what more perfect humility can be imagined than that of St. Joseph? I 
put aside that of Our Lady, for we have already said that St. Joseph received 
a great increase of all virtues by the reflection of those of the Blessed 
Virgin. He had a very great share in the divine treasure, Our Lord and 


Master, which he guarded in his house, and yet he behaved so meekly and 
humbly that it appeared as if he had no part in it. Yet no one can doubt that 
the holy Child, being of St. Joseph’s family, and the Son of his own Spouse, 
belonged to him more than to any other excepting Our Blessed Lady. If a 
dove (to render the comparison more suitable to the purity of the Saints of 
whom I am speaking) carried in her beak a date which she let fall into a 
garden, would you not say that the palm-tree which sprang up from the date 
belonged to the owner of the garden? Well, if that is so, who can doubt that 
the Holy Ghost, like a holy Dove, having let fall this divine date into the 
enclosed and shut-up garden of the Blessed Virgin, a garden sealed and 
hedged in on all sides by the sacred vow of virginity and immaculate 
chastity, which belonged to St. Joseph as the bride to her husband—who 
can doubt, I repeat, that this divine palm-tree, which bears fruits of 
immortal nourishment, belongs most truly to St. Joseph, who yet, instead of 
becoming prouder on that account, becomes more humble? 

How good it is to see the reverence and respect of all our Saint’s dealings 
and intercourse both with the Mother and the Son! If he had for a moment 
wished to quit the Mother, not then fully understanding the greatness of his 
dignity, with what admiration and profound self-abasement was he not 
afterwards overwhelmed when he saw himself so much honoured by Our 
Lord and Our Lady, who actually obeyed his will and did only what he 
commanded! This, indeed, is a thing beyond comprehension, and we must 
therefore pass on to the third property we remark in the palm—namely, a 
marvellous union of courage, constancy, and strength—virtues which are 
pre-eminently found in our Saint. 

The palm has a strength, courage, and even constancy far beyond all 
other trees, therefore it takes the highest rank among them. The palm shows 
its strength in this, that the more it is laden, the more it shoots up and the 
higher it grows; which is quite unlike all other trees, and indeed all other 
things, for the more heavily they are laden, the more they bow down to the 
earth. The palm, however, shows its strength and constancy, never bending 
down, whatever load is placed upon it. It is its instinct to shoot upwards, 
and nothing can prevent it from doing so. It shows its valour in its sword- 
shaped foliage, and seems, therefore, to have as many weapons of defence 
as it has leaves. 


Certainly St. Joseph is most justly said to resemble the palm, for he was 
always constant, persevering, strong, and valiant. There is a great difference 
between these four virtues. We call a man constant when he remains firm, 
and prepared to suffer the assaults of the enemy, without surprise or loss of 
courage during the combat. Perseverance, however, has chiefly to do with a 
certain weariness of mind which comes upon us when we have suffered a 
long time, and this weariness is as powerful an enemy as we can meet with. 
Now, perseverance enables a man so to disregard this enemy that he gains 
the victory over it by continual calmness and submission to the will of God. 
Strength makes a man vigorously resist the attacks of his enemies. And 
valour is a virtue which makes us not only hold ourselves in readiness to 
fight or to offer resistance when the occasion presents itself, but also to 
attack the enemy at the moment when he least expects it. 

Now, our glorious St. Joseph was endowed with all these virtues, and 
practised them marvellously well. As regards his constancy, did he not 
display it wonderfully when, seeing Our Lady with child, and not knowing 
how that could be, his mind was tossed with distress, perplexity, and 
trouble? Yet, in spite of all, he never complained, he was never harsh or 
ungracious towards his holy Spouse, but remained just as gentle and 
respectful in his demeanour as he had ever been. But what valour and 
strength did he not display in the victory which he gained over the two 
greatest enemies of man, the devil and the world? And that by the practice 
of a most perfect humility, as we have said, throughout the whole course of 
his life. The devil, who for want of humility, and because he would not 
accept it for his inseparable companion, was driven out of heaven and cast 
down into hell, is so great an enemy to the lowly virtue, that there is no 
artifice or invention he will not use to make men fall away from it—so 
much the more because it is a virtue which renders them infinitely pleasing 
to God. We may, therefore, well say: “Valiant and strong is the man who, 
like St. Joseph, perseveres in humility; he will be conqueror at once of the 
devil and of the world, which is full of ambition, vanity, and pride.” 

As regards perseverance, which overcomes that secret enemy of our 
souls, weariness and dejection under the continued assaults of humbling, 
painful circumstances—ill fortune, as we say—and the thousand accidents 
and misadventures of daily life, how greatly was the Saint tried in this way 
by God and man in his journey into Egypt! The Angel commanded him to 


set forth immediately and to take Our Lady and the Holy Child into that 
country. Instantly, without a moment’s delay, without even a word, he 
obeys. He does not ask: “Where shall I go? what road shall I take? How 
shall we be fed? Who will receive us there?” With his tools on his back, so 
that he may earn his poor livelihood and that of his family in the sweat of 
his brow, he sets forth on his journey. How heavily this dejection and 
distress of mind, of which we have spoken, must have oppressed him, since 
the Angel had not told him how long a time he must remain in Egypt, and 
he could not settle down in any fixed abode, not knowing when he might be 
commanded to return. 

St. Paul greatly admired the obedience of Abraham, when God 
commanded him to leave his country without telling him in what direction 
he should go. The Patriarch did not reply: “Lord, Thou hast bid me go forth; 
tell me only if I shall pass through the South gate or through the North? 
“but instantly set out and went whither the Spirit of God conducted him. 
How much more shall we not admire the perfect obedience of St. Joseph! 
The Angel did not tell him how long he was to remain in Egypt, and he did 
not inquire. He remained there for the space of five years, as is generally 
believed, without asking any question as to his return, secure that He who 
had commanded his departure would also command his return, and he 
remained ready always to obey the divine voice. He was in a land not 
only strange but hostile to the Israelites, inasmuch as the Egyptians 
resented the fact of their having escaped from their tyranny, and also of 
their having been the cause of many of their nation being drowned in the 
depths of the Red Sea, when in pursuit of them. I leave you, therefore, to 
imagine how great must have been St. Joseph’s desire to return, on account 
of the continual fear in which he lived among the Egyptians. The anxiety, 
too, of not knowing when he might depart, must greatly have afflicted and 
tormented his poor heart. Yet he remained always himself, always gentle, 
tranquil, and persevering in his submission to the good pleasure of God, to 
Whose guidance he yielded implicitly, for as he was a just man, his will 
was always absolutely united and conformed to the will of God. 

To be just is, indeed, to be perfectly united to the divine will, and to be 
always conformed to it, in all sorts of events, whether prosperous or 
adverse. That St. Joseph was this, no one can doubt. See how the Angel 
moulds him like wax in his hands! He tells him that he must go into Egypt; 


he goes. He commands him to return into his own country; he returns. God 
wills that he should be always poor, which is one of the heaviest trials that 
He can lay upon him, and he submits lovingly, not for a time only, but for 
his whole life. And what poverty—despised, rejected, needy poverty! 

That voluntary poverty which is one of the vows of Religious is very 
mild, since it does not prevent them from receiving and taking things 
necessary to them; forbidding and depriving them only of superfluities. But 
the poverty of St. Joseph, of Our Lord and of Our Lady, was not like this, 
for although it too was voluntary, and although they loved it dearly, it was 
nevertheless abject, mean, despised, and most needy; for every one looked 
upon this Saint as a poor carpenter. Though he toiled with the most 
affectionate zeal for the support of his little family, yet he could not earn 
enough to prevent their wanting many necessary things. Then, as the years 
went on, and his poverty and abjection continued, he still submitted always 
most humbly to the will of God. He never allowed himself to be conquered 
or subdued by dejection of mind, which yet, no doubt, constantly attacked 
him, but always increased and grew in more perfect submission, as in all 
other virtues. So, too, it was with Our Lady, who day by day gained an 
increase of virtues and perfections from contact with her all-holy Son, Who 
Himself being unable to grow in any perfection—since He was, from the 
moment of His conception, what He is and will be eternally—bestowed 
upon the Holy Family, of which He deigned to be a member, this grace of 
continual growth and advance in perfection. Our Lady drew hers from His 
own divine Goodness, and St. Joseph received it, as we have said, through 
the intervention of Our Lady. 

What more remains to be said, except that we can never for a moment 
doubt that this glorious Saint has great influence in heaven with Him Who 
raised him there in body and in soul—a fact which is the more probable 
because we have no relic of that body left to us here below! Indeed, it 
seems to me that no one can doubt this as a truth, for how could He Who 
had been so obedient to St. Joseph, all through His life, refuse him this 
grace? Doubtless when Our Lord descended into Limbo He was accosted 
by St. Joseph in words like these: “Oh my Lord, remember, if it please 
Thee, that when Thou didst come down from heaven to earth, I received 
Thee into my house and my family, and that at the moment of Thy birth I 
received Thee into mine arms. Now that Thou art returning to heaven, take 


me there with Thee; I received Thee into my family, receive me now into 
Thine. I have carried Thee in my arms, take me into Thine; and as I 
carefully nourished and protected Thee in Thy mortal life, take care of me 
and lead me into life immortal.” And if it is true, as we are bound to 
believe, that in virtue of the Blessed Sacrament which we receive, our 
bodies will come to life again in the day of judgment, how could we doubt 
that Our Lord raised up to heaven, in body and soul, the glorious St. 
Joseph? For he had the honour and the grace of carrying Him so often in his 
blessed arms, those arms in which Our Lord took so much pleasure. Oh, 
how many and what tender kisses His sacred lips bestowed on him, to 
reward him for his toil and labours! 

St. Joseph is, then, undoubtedly in heaven in body and soul. Oh, how 
happy shall we be if we can merit a share in his holy intercession! for 
nothing will be refused to him either by Our Lady or by her glorious Son. If 
we have confidence in him, he will obtain for us growth in all virtues, but 
especially in those which, as we have seen, he possesses in a higher degree 
than any other man. These are great purity of body and mind, humility, 
constancy, courage, and perseverance. These virtues will make us victorious 
in this life over our enemies, and through them we shall merit the grace to 
enjoy in eternal life the rewards prepared for those who shall imitate the 
example given by St. Joseph whilst in this life—a reward which will be 
nothing less than eternal happiness, in which we shall enjoy the unclouded 
vision of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Blessed be God! 


Conference XX 


WHY WE SHOULD BECOME RELIGIOUS 


In which it is asked what should be our aim in entering Religion. 


The appeal which our Mother has made to me, my dear daughters, to 
explain to you what should be your aim in entering Religion, is indeed the 
most useful, important, and necessary question that can be put. Truly, my 
dear daughters, many enter Religion without knowing why they do so. They 
come into a Convent parlour; they see Nuns with calm faces, full of 
cheerfulness, modesty, and content, and they say to themselves: “Ah! what 
a happy place this is! Let us come to it. The world frowns on us; we do not 
get what we want there.” Another says: “Oh! how perfectly they sing in this 
Convent!” Others come in order to find peace, consolation, and all sorts of 
Sweetness, saying in their thoughts: “How happy the Religious are! They 
have got safe away from all their home worries; from their parents’ 
continual ordering about and fault-finding. Really one can never satisfy 
one’s relations, and as soon as one thing is finished another has to be begun. 
Our Lord has promised many consolations to those who quit the world for 
His service; let us, then, enter Religion.” 

Now, my dear daughters, these three reasons for entering into the house 
of God are worth nothing at all. It must of necessity be God Himself Who 
builds the city; otherwise, built though it may have been, it must fall to the 
ground. I am willing to believe, my dear daughters, that your reasons are 
quite different; that you all are in good faith, and that God will bless this 
little flock in its first beginning. Two similitudes occur to my mind, which 
might make you understand how, and on what foundation, your reasons 
must rest in order to be solid. I will, however, content myself with 
explaining one of them, and that will be sufficient. Suppose the I case of an 
architect wishing to build a house; he does two things. In the first place, he 


considers whether his building is intended to be for the use of some private 
individual, of a prince, or perhaps even of a king, as on this depends the 
manner in which he must set to work. Then he calculates methodically 
whether his means are sufficient for the undertaking; for who would begin 
to build a high tower without having provided himself with the necessary 
materials? He would only expose himself to just ridicule for having begun a 
thing which he could not finish to his credit. Then, too, he must make up his 
mind to destroy the old building which stands on the site of the new one he 
has to erect. Well, my dear daughters, we desire to erect within our souls a 
great building, even the dwelling-place of God. First, then, let us consider 
maturely whether we have sufficient courage and resolution to crucify and 
annihilate ourselves, or, rather, to permit God to do this for us, so that He 
may then rebuild us and make us the living temples of His majesty. I tell 
you, my daughters, that our only aim ought to be to unite ourselves to God, 
as Jesus Christ united Himself to His Eternal Father—that is, by His dying 
on the cross. For I am not now speaking to you of that general union which 
is effected by Baptism, in which Christians unite themselves to God by 
receiving this divine sacrament, the stamp of Christianity, binding 
themselves to keep His Commandments and those of Holy Church, to 
perform good works, and practise the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
This union is indeed a true one, and may justly look for paradise. Those 
who have united themselves by this means to God as to their God, are not 
bound to do more; they have attained their end and aim by the general and 
broad way of the Commandments (well observed). But for you, my dear 
daughters, this is not the way. Besides this obligation, which is binding 
upon you in common with all Christians, God, by a very special act of love, 
has chosen you to be His dear brides. 

You must understand clearly how and what it is to be Religious. It is to be 
bound to God by the continual mortification of ourselves, and to live only 
for Him. Our heart is surrendered always and wholly to His divine Majesty; 
our eyes, tongue, hands, and all our members serve Him continually. This is 
why Religion, as you see, furnishes us with all the means suitable to this 
end, such as prayer, spiritual reading, silence, the inward secret withdrawal 
of the heart to rest in God alone, and constant aspirations to Our Lord. We 
cannot possibly arrive at this except by continual mortification of all our 
passions, inclinations, tempers, and antipathies, and are therefore obliged to 


watch unceasingly over ourselves so as to destroy all these. Remember, my 
dear daughters, that unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, 
itself remaineth alone. But if it die it bring eth forth much fruit. The words 
of Our Lord are quite clear on this subject, His own sacred lips themselves 
having spoken them. Consequently, you who are aspiring to be Novices, 
and you who are preparing to be professed, look well again and again into 
your own hearts to see if you have resolution enough to die to yourselves 
and to live only to God. Weigh the whole matter well; there is still time for 
consideration before your veils are dyed black. I declare to you, my dear 
daughters, plainly and most seriously, that those who desire to live 
according to nature should stay in the world, and only those should enter 
Religion who are determined to live according to grace. Religion is nothing 
else than a school of renunciation and self-mortification; for which reason it 
provides you, as you see, with many instruments, both outward and inward, 
for mortifying yourselves. 

“But,” you will say to me, “that is not what I was intending at all. I 
thought that in order to be a good Religious, it was sufficient to desire to 
pray well, to have visions and revelations, to see Angels in human form, to 
be rapt in ecstasies, to love the reading of good books. And then, I was so 
virtuous, I thought, so mortified, so humble! every one admired me. Was it 
not being very humble to speak to my companions so nicely about 
devotional subjects; to tell those who had not heard the sermons all about 
them; to behave with gentleness to all members of the household, especially 
when they did not contradict me?” Certainly, my dear daughters, that was 
all very well for the world, but Religion demands that we should do works 
worthy of our vocation—that is to say, that we should die to ourselves in all 
things, as well in what is good in our opinion as in what is bad and useless. 
Do you think that the monks of the desert, who attained to such a close 
union with God, arrived at it by following their own inclinations? Certainly 
not; they mortified themselves in the very holiest things, and though they 
delighted in singing divine canticles, in reading, praying, and so on, yet 
they never did these things in order to please themselves. On the contrary, 
they deprived themselves voluntarily of these pleasures, in order to apply to 
painful and laborious works. 

It is, indeed, quite true that devout souls receive a thousand sweetnesses 
and satisfactions amid the mortifications and labours of holy Religion, for it 


is to them chiefly that the Holy Ghost distributes His precious gifts. But 
still, they must seek in it God only, and the mortification of their tempers, 
passions, and inclinations. If they seek anything else, they will never find 
the consolations to which they aspire It is true, however, that we need an 
invincible courage not to grow weary of ourselves, because there will 
always be something to do and something to renounce. The work of 
Religious ought to be to cultivate their souls well, so as to root out all the 
bad growths which spring from our depraved nature so luxuriantly, that we 
have continually to begin this work afresh. And just as the husbandman 
must not grumble or fret if he does not reap a good harvest, because no 
blame attaches itself to him, provided that he has done his best in tilling and 
sowing the land, so also the Religious must not grieve if he does not at once 
gather in the fruits of virtue and perfection, provided that he has cultivated 
the soil of his heart with great fidelity, and rooted out all that appears 
contrary to that perfection at which he is bound to aim; for not until we 
reach paradise shall we be perfectly cured. 

When your Rule bids you ask for books at the appointed time, do you 
suppose that, generally speaking, those which you like the best will be 
given to you? Not at all: that is not the intention of the Rule; and this 
applies to other cases. A sister feels herself, as she thinks, much drawn to 
making meditation, saying Office, or going into retreat, and the command is 
given to her: “My sister, go to the kitchen,” or “Do such and such a thing.” 
This is sad news for a Nun who is very devout. I tell you, however, that we 
must die in order that Christ may live in us, for it is impossible to arrive at 
the union of our souls with God by any other means than through 
mortification. These words, “You must die,” sound hard; but they are 
followed by others of inexpressible sweetness—‘“that you may be united to 
God by this death.” You must know that nobody putteth new wine into old 
bottles; and as the wine of divine love cannot enter where the old Adam 
reigns, he must of necessity be destroyed. “But,” you say, “how destroy this 
old Adam?” How, my dear daughters? Why, by exact obedience to your 
Rules. I assure you, and I speak to you on the part of God, that if you are 
faithful in doing all that they teach you to do, you will undoubtedly attain to 
that end to which you aspire—namely, the union of yourselves with God. 
Observe that I say doing, for we do not acquire perfection by folding our 
arms. We must strive in good earnest to conquer ourselves, and live 


according to reason, the Rule, and obedience, and not according to the 
inclinations which we brought with us from the world. Religion does, 
indeed, tolerate our bringing with us our bad habits, passions, and 
inclinations, but not our continuing to follow them in our daily life. She 
gives us Rules which are to act upon our hearts like presses, forcing out all 
that is contrary to God in them. Live, then, with courage and cheerfulness 
according to these Rules. 

“But,” one of you will say to me, “alas! what shall I do? I have not got in 
the least degree the spirit of the Rule!” Truly, my dear daughter, I can easily 
believe that, for it is not a thing which we bring from the world into 
Religion. The spirit of the Rule is acquired by practising the Rule itself 
faithfully. I say the same with regard to holy humility and gentleness— 
those virtues on which this Congregation is founded. God will give them to 
us infallibly, provided that we take courage and do our utmost to acquire 
them. Happy and blessed indeed shall we be if, even a quarter of an hour 
before our death, we find ourselves clothed in this robe! Our whole life will 
be well employed if we spend it in stitching now one piece, now another to 
it; for this holy garment is not made of one piece only—there must be many 
pieces in it. You fancy, perhaps, that perfection is to be found ready-made, 
and that we have nothing to do but to put it over our head like any other 
dress. No, no, my dear daughters—no; this cannot be. 

You tell me, my Mother, that our sisters the Postulants are full of good- 
will, but that they are wanting in strength to do what they wish to do, and 
that they feel their passions so strong that they fear even to begin the 
journey. Courage, my dear daughters! I have often told you that Religion is 
a school in which we learn our lessons. The master does not always require 
that the scholars should know these lessons without a mistake; it is enough 
if they have given their attention and done their utmost to learn them. Let us 
do what we can, and then God will be satisfied, and our Superiors also. Do 
you not constantly see people who are learning to fence? They often fall; 
and the same with those who are learning to ride; but they are not 
considered beaten, for it is quite a different thing to be sometimes worsted 
and to be absolutely conquered. Your passions at times get the upper hand, 
and therefore you say: “I am not fit for Religion, because I have passions.” 
No, my dear daughters, it is not so at all. Religion does not congratulate 
herself very highly on moulding a character gentle and tranquil in itself, 


and, so to speak, already formed. But she does triumph greatly when she 
brings back to virtue and submission souls strong in their own inclinations; 
for such souls, if they be faithful, will surpass the others, winning at the 
point of the sword what those others possess without taking any trouble 
about it. 

It is not required of you that you should have no passions; that is not in 
your power, and God wills that you should be conscious of them until 
death, for (your greater merit. Nor even is it required that they should be 
already weakened, for that would mean that a soul who has not yet subdued 
its passions could never be fit to serve God. The world is mistaken in this 
idea. God rejects nothing in which no malice or ill-will is to be found; for I 
ask you, how can a person help being of such and such a temperament, and 
subject to such and such passions? The whole point lies, then, in what we 
do by virtue of that which depends on our will; sin being so entirely 
dependent on our will, that without our consent there is no sin at all. 
Suppose the case of anger surprising me. I shall say to it: “Come as often as 
you please, blaze up as furiously as you will, you will meet with no favour 
from me; not one single word will I utter to which you urge me.” God has 
left us this power; otherwise, in demanding perfection of us, He would be 
laying upon us an obligation impossible for us to fulfil. That would be 
injustice, and God can never be unjust. 

Speaking on this subject, a story occurs to my mind which I will tell you, 
as it will be useful and is to the point. When Moses came down from the 
mountain where he had spoken face to face with God, he saw the people 
worshipping a golden calf which they had made. Full of just anger and zeal 
for the glory of God, he cried out, turning to the Levites: If there is any one 
who is on the side of God, let him take sword in hand and slay all who 
approach him, sparing neither father nor mother, brother nor sister; let him 
put every one of them to death. The Levites did as he commanded, and vied 
with each other in the deadly work. So do you, my dear daughters, take in 
hand the sword of mortification to kill and annihilate your passions; and she 
who has the most to destroy, will be the most valiant if she will only co- 
operate with grace. These two young souls whom I see before me, one but 
little more than sixteen years of age, the other only fifteen, have but little to 
put to death, since their spirit is scarcely yet awakened; but those great 


souls who have gone through many experiences, and tasted the sweetness of 
paradise, it is for them to put to death and annihilate their passions. 

As regards those, my Mother, whom you say have so great a desire for 
perfection that they wish to surpass all others in virtue, they do well indeed 
in thus satisfying their self-love; but they will do far better in following the 
rest of the Community by keeping their Rules strictly, for that is the right 
road which leads to God. You are very happy, my dear daughters—much 
happier than those of us who are in the world. When we ask our way, some 
tell us, “To the right,” others “To the left,” and very often in the end they 
misdirect us; but as for you, you have only to let yourselves be carried 
along. You are like those who travel by sea; the vessel carries them along, 
and they remain on board free from care or exertion; while they repose they 
are still going on their way, and have no need to inquire whether they are on 
the right track or not. That is the duty of the mariners, who, always seeing 
the pole-star, the sure guide of the vessel, know that they are steering aright, 
and say to the others on board: “Courage! you are on the right road!” 

Follow, then, without fear your divine lodestar, Our Lord Himself; the 
vessel is your Rule; those who guide it, your Superiors, who generally say 
to you: “Proceed, sisters, by the exact observance of your Rules; you will 
then at last happily attain to the vision of God. He will guide you safely.” 
But notice that I say: “Proceed, by exact and faithful observance,” for he 
that neglecteth his own way shall die, says Solomon. 

You tell me, Mother, that our sisters say: “It is all very well to live 
according to Rule, but that is the ordinary path. God draws us by special 
attractions; each has her own particular one; all are not led to Him by the 
same road.” They are right in saying this; it is perfectly true; but it is also 
certain that if the attraction comes from God, it will without doubt lead 
them to obedience. It is not for us who are subordinates to decide anything 
about our special attractions; that is the duty of our Superiors, and for that, 
individual direction is prescribed. Be faithful to this direction, and be sure 
that you will then reap a harvest of blessings. If you do as you are taught to 
do, my dear daughters, you will be indeed most happy; you will live 
contented, and will experience even in this world a slight foretaste of the 
joys of paradise. But if Our Lord should deign to give you some inward 
taste of sweetness, beware of clinging to it. It is like the aniseed comfit that 
the apothecary sometimes mixes with the bitter potion which he prepares 


for his patient. The bitter medicine must be swallowed for health’s sake, 
and in spite of the sweetness of the sugar, the patient must afterwards of 
necessity experience all the bitterness of that healing draught. 

You see, then, clearly what should be your aim and motive if you desire 
to be worthy brides of Our Lord, espoused to Him on Mount Calvary. Live 
your whole life, then, and form all your actions according to this motive, 
and God will bless you. All your happiness depends on perseverance; I 
exhort you to this, my dear daughters, with my whole heart, and pray 
Almighty God to fill you with His grace and divine love in this world, and 
to make us all the happy partakers of His glory in the next. 

Adieu, my dear daughters. I bear you all in my heart. To recommend 
myself to your prayers would be superfluous; for I believe that your charity 
never fails me in this respect. Every day I will send you my blessing from 
the Altar, and now receive it in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 


Conference XXI 


ON THE SUBJECT OF ASKING FOR NOTHING AND 
REFUSING NOTHING 


My Mother, I was speaking one day to an excellent Nun, who asked me if, 
wishing to go to Communion oftener than the rest of the Community, she 
might ask permission of the Superior to do so. I told her that if I were a 
Religious, I think I should not ask to be allowed to communicate oftener 
than my brethren, nor to wear sackcloth, a hair shirt, or an iron girdle, nor to 
perform extraordinary fasts, nor to use the discipline, nor anything of that 
kind. I should content myself with following in all respects the ways of the 
Community. If I were in strong health I would not eat four times a day; but 
if I were desired to take these four meals, I would do so, and say nothing. If 
I were in feeble health, and yet was told to eat only once a day, I would 
obey without thinking whether I was in feeble health or not. I wish for few 
things, and what I do wish for, I wish for but slightly. I have scarcely any 
desires, but if I could begin my life over again, I would have none at all. If 
God came to me, I would also go to Him; but if He did not will to come to 
me, I would stay where I was, and would not go to Him. 

I say, then, that we must neither ask anything nor refuse anything, but 
leave ourselves absolutely in the arms of divine Providence, without 
busying ourselves with any desires, except to will what God wills of us. St. 
Paul practised this self-abandonment most excellently at the very moment 
of his conversion, for when Our Lord had smitten him with blindness, he 
cried out instantly: “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and from that 
time forth he continued in absolute dependence upon the will and 
commands of God. Our whole perfection lies in the practice of this; and the 
same St. Paul, writing to one of his disciples, forbids him, among other 


things, to allow his heart to be engrossed with any strong desire, so well did 
the great Apostle know the danger of this failing. 

You say: “We must not, then, desire virtues, although Our Lord says: Ask, 
and it shall be given to you.” Oh, my daughters, when I say that you must 
ask for nothing and desire nothing, I am speaking of earthly things; as for 
virtues, we may, of course, ask for them, and in asking for the love of God, 
we comprise all, for it contains them all. But, you say, as regards external 
matters, may we not desire mean and lowly offices and employments, 
because they are more laborious and troublesome, and give more 
opportunities of humbling ourselves for God’s sake? My daughter, David 
said that he would rather be abject in the house of the Lord than be great 
among sinners; and It is good, O Lord, he says, that Thou hast humbled me 
that I may learn Thy justifications. Yet, nevertheless, such a desire is very 
suspicious, and may spring from a merely human source. How do you know 
whether, having desired mean offices, you will have strength to accept the 
humiliations which will meet you in them at every turn, and the 
bitternesses, weariness, and disgust which may come upon you? For even 
though you may at the present moment feel strength sufficient to endure 
mortifications and humiliations, how do you know that you will always 
have it? 

In short, a desire for any special occupations, whatever they may be, 
whether mean or honourable, must always be regarded in the light of a 
temptation. It is always best to desire nothing, but to hold ourselves in 
readiness to receive whatever obedience may impose upon us. Whether 
these duties, so imposed, be exalted or lowly, I should accept them humbly 
without saying a single word, unless questioned on the subject, when I 
should reply simply and truthfully, saying just what I thought. 

You ask me how we can practise this holy indifference when sickness 
comes upon us. I find in the Holy Gospels a perfect model in St. Peter’s 
wife’s mother. That good woman, lying sick of a great fever, practised many 
virtues, but the one which I admire the most is her absolute self-surrender to 
the Providence of God and the care of her superiors. She was stricken with 
fever, still was tranquil and peaceful, without any disquietude about herself, 
and causing none to those who were with her. Yet we all know what is the 
natural condition of a fever patient; the burning restlessness makes repose 
impossible, and is accompanied by a thousand other discomforts. Now, this 


great surrender which our sick woman made of herself into the hands of her 
superiors, prevented her from being the least anxious or uneasy as to her 
health, or as to the probability of her recovery; she was content to bear her 
malady with sweetness and patience. Oh, how happy was this good woman! 
Certainly she deserved to be well cared for, as indeed she was by the 
Apostles, who, without any solicitation on her part, provided for her cure, 
out of charity and compassion for all that she suffered. Happy will those 
Religious be who make an absolute surrender of themselves into the hands 
of their Superiors, and these Superiors will assuredly, through motives of 
charity, wait on them and provide most carefully for all their wants and 
necessities. Remember, too, that charity is much stronger and more 
assiduous than mere natural affection. 

This sick woman knew very well that Our Lord was at Capharnaum, and 
that He was healing the sick, yet she did not fret and disquiet herself, trying 
to send some one to let Him know that she was suffering. But, what is more 
admirable still, she saw Him enter her house, as the sovereign Physician, 
yet so little was she occupied about her cure, that she did not even think of 
Him in this capacity. In her eyes He was her God alone, to Whom she 
belonged in health and in sickness, being as content to be sick as to be in 
perfect health. How many would have used little arts and subterfuges that 
they might be healed by Our Lord, and would have said that they only 
asked for health that they might serve him better, fearing that He might 
need something done which in their sickness they could not do! But this 
good woman had no such thought, and showed her perfect resignation in 
not even asking to be healed. I do not, however, say that we may not very 
justly ask this of Our Lord, Who alone can give us the boon, but it must be 
with this condition, if such is His will; for we should always say: Fiat 
voluntas tua. 

It is not enough to be sick and afflicted because God wills it; but we must 
be so as He wills, when He wills, for as long as He wills, and exactly in the 
manner in which it pleases Him; neither choosing nor rejecting any sickness 
or affliction, however mean and abject it may seem to us; for sickness and 
affliction without abjection often inflate the heart, instead of humbling it! 
But when we have any kind of pain or ill without honour, or when 
dishonour, degradation, and abjection are themselves the very ills from 
which we suffer, what opportunities arise for exercising patience, humility, 


modesty, and sweetness of mind and heart! Let us, then, be most careful, 
like this good woman, to keep our hearts submissive, profiting, as she did, 
by our maladies, for she rose up as soon as Our Lord had driven away the 
fever, and ministered to Him. In doing this she certainly showed great 
virtue, and that she had profited by her sickness, for, being once rid of it, 
she desired only to use her health for the service of Our Lord, employing it 
for this purpose the very instant she had recovered it. Truly she was not like 
people in the world, who, after a few days’ sickness, require weeks and 
months to recruit themselves. 

Our Lord upon the Cross shows us how we must mortify our softness. 
When a burning thirst was consuming Him, he asked for nothing to drink, 
but simply made known His necessity, saying I thirst. After which He made 
an act of perfect submission; and when some one offered Him, on the point 
of a lance, a sponge steeped in vinegar to slake His thirst, He moistened His 
blessed lips with it. How wonderful! He knew that it was a beverage which 
would increase His suffering, yet He took it simply without showing any 
displeasure or disgust; to teach us with what submission we ought to take 
the remedies and nourishment presented to us when we are sick, without 
showing so much repulsion and dissatisfaction, even though we may be 
doubtful whether they will do us any good. Alas! when we are suffering 
even the very slightest inconvenience, we do just the very contrary to what 
our gentle Master has taught us, for we never cease bewailing ourselves, 
and seem as if we could not find a sufficient number of persons to carry our 
complaints and lamentations to, or who will listen to the catalogue of our 
aches and pains. 

Our suffering, whatever it may be, is quite unexampled; what others may 
have to endure is not to be compared with it. We are too impatient and 
worried for words; nothing can be found to satisfy us. Truly, it is a 
sorrowful thing to see how little we imitate the patience of Our Saviour, 
Who forgot His own grief and agonies, and even strove to hide them from 
men, contented that His heavenly Father, through obedience to Whom He 
endured them, should look upon them, and that thus His wrath should be 
appeased towards that human nature for which He suffered. 

Do you ask what I desire should remain most deeply engraved upon your 
mind, so that you may put it in practice? Ah, my dear daughters, what shall 
I say, except those excellent words I have so often already recommended to 


you: Desire nothing, refuse nothing. These words say everything, for they 
teach us the practice of perfect indifference. Look upon the Infant Jesus in 
the Crib; He accepts poverty, nakedness, the company of brute beasts, all 
the inclemencies of the weather—all, in fact, that happens to Him by His 
Father’s permission. We are never told that He stretched forth His little 
hands to His Mother’s breast; He left her to provide all that was necessary 
to Him, but, at the same time, He never refused the little comforts which 
she gave Him. He received the services of St. Joseph, the adoration of the 
kings and of the shepherds, all with equal indifference. So, too, ought we to 
desire nothing and to refuse nothing, but to suffer and to receive with 
perfect evenness of mind all that the Providence of God may permit. May 
God give us grace to do this. 


Blessed be God. 
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PREFACE 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES was born on August 21, 1567, at the Castle of Sales, 
near Annecy, the seat of the ancient and noble family of that name, to which 
he belonged. His father was Francis Count of Sales, and his mother, who 
was also descended from a noble stock, Frances de Sionas. The history of 
his infancy is pleasing and beautiful. Before his birth, the holy countess his 
mother offered the fruit of her womb to God, and prayed fervently that He 
would rather deprive her of the happiness of seeing herself a mother, than 
that her child should hereafter become an enemy of God. Her prayers were 
heard; for the young Francis, even from his earliest years, shewed an 
extraordinary goodness and sweetness of disposition. He loved God as soon 
as he began to know Him; and it is said that the first words which he uttered 
were, “God and my mother love me well” The countess took great pains to 
bring up her son in innocence and holiness, and he did not disappoint her 
watchful care. He loved to read holy books, to be often in church, to visit 
the poor, and to deny himself food as far as he was able, in order to bestow 
it on them. His capacity for learning was no less remarkable; and on his 
arriving at the proper age he was sent to the college of Annecy. He there 
applied himself with great diligence to his studies, with out, however, at all 
relaxing his zeal for devotion. He very early wished to consecrate himself to 
Almighty God in the ecclesiastical state, and with the consent of his father 
he received the tonsure in 1578, at the age of twelve years. 

Some time afterwards his parents sent him to the University of Paris, 
where he went through a course of rhetoric and philosophy at the schools of 
the Jesuits, and also studied theology, partly there and partly at the 
Sorbonne. His principal teacher was the celebrated Maldonatus, and he 
studied the learned languages under Genebrard, with a view chiefly to a 
more profound acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures. He made great 
proficiency in all. his studies, and advanced no less in the path of 
perfection, on which he had entered from his earliest years. Among the 


religious books which he most prized, the Spiritual Combat is mentioned as 
his chief favourite. This admirable book he always carried about with him, 
and read a chapter, or at least a page or two in it, every day. He frequented 
the churches constantly, and indeed was never seen abroad except going to 
or from church and college. The church to which he was fondest of 
resorting was that of St. Etienne-des-Greés, as being very retired; and it was 
in that church that, prostrated before an image of the Blessed Virgin, he 
made a vow of perpetual chastity, placing himself under the special 
patronage of our Holy Mother. 

About this period of his life, at the age of sixteen, it pleased God to allow 
the saint to be visited with an extraordinary temptation, doubtless intended 
to purify his heart, and give him wisdom in after years, to comfort others in 
like desolation. The holy youth was suddenly overwhelmed with the idea 
that he was doomed to be eternally lost. “This temptation,” says his devout 
biographer, the Bishop of Belley, “made such an impression on his soul that 
he lost all peace of mind, and could neither eat nor drink. He visibly wasted 
away, and fell sick, whilst he could not be induced to tell any one the cause 
of his grief. He was at the same time deprived of all the sweetness of divine 
love, though not of the fidelity with which, as an impenetrable shield, he 
unconsciously endeavoured to repel the fiery darts of the enemy. The 
consolation and calm which he had enjoyed before this storm, came back to 
his memory, and redoubled his anguish. It was, then, in vain, he would say 
to himself, that blessed hope which fed me with the expectation of being 
inebriated with the abundance of the sweetness of the house of God, and 
drowned in the torrents of His pleasures. O lovely tabernacles of the house 
of God, I shall, then, never see you, and never dwell in those beautiful 
abodes of the palace of the Lord! 

“He remained an entire month in this anguish and bitterness of soul, 
which he could compare to nothing but the pains of death and the terrors of 
hell. He passed his days in mournful groans, and every night he watered his 
couch with his tears. 

“At last, having by a divine inspiration entered into a church (that of 
Etienne-des-Grés), to implore the grace of God on his misery, and kneeling 
down before a picture of the holy Virgin, he besought that Mother of Mercy 
to be his advocate with God, and of her goodness to obtain from Him, that 
if he were unhappy enough to be separated from Him eternally, he might at 


least love Him with all his heart during his life. He recited the prayer, 
Remember, O most pious Virgin Mary,’ &c., with floods of tears and 
inexpressible sorrow of heart. He had no sooner finished this prayer than he 
felt the effect of the succour of the Mother of God, and the power of her 
assistance with God; for in an instant that demon which had filled his mind 
with these sad illusions left him, and he remained filled with such joy and 
consolation, that where darkness had abounded, light much more abounded. 

“This combat and this victory, this captivity and this deliverance, 
rendered him afterwards so skilful in the use of spiritual weapons, that he 
was, as it were, an armoury for others; furnishing all who revealed their 
temptations to him with means of defence; being unto them, like that tower 
of David on which hung a thousand bucklers, all the armour of valiant men. 
Above all, he advised that in great temptations we should have recourse to 
the powerful intercession of the Mother of God, who is terrible as an army 
Set in array.” 

After having spent a sufficient time at Paris, his father sent him to the 
University of Padua, where he studied the law under the celebrated Guy 
Pancirola, and theology under the learned Jesuit Possevinus. The “rule of 
life” which he drew up for himself at this time is still preserved, and is full 
of interest and value for all, but especially for the young student at that 
dangerous period of life. One of the most interesting passages in this paper 
is the first, headed, “The Preparation for the Day,” an exercise which the 
saint expresses his resolution to be very faithful in practicing daily. This 
preparation he makes to consist, (1) in calling upon Almighty God to assist 
him in all the dangers to which he may be exposed; (2) in imagining 
beforehand all the circumstances of the day, the society, the affairs in which 
he may have to be engaged, and thus, by the grace of our Lord, anticipating 
any occasions that might throw him off his guard; (3) in arranging the day, 
considering carefully the best means of avoiding any wrong steps, and 
determining what he ought to do, to say, to seek, or to avoid; (4) in 
resolving firmly nevermore to offend God, and particularly on this day; (5) 
lastly, in recommending himself, and whatever depends on him, absolutely 
into the hands of God, seeking only to do His will. There are also some 
admirable rules for mental prayer, and some observations, full of wisdom 
and that character of excellent good sense which distinguished this great 
saint, on the deportment he proposed to himself in society. He resolves 


never to miss hearing Mass every day, and to confess and communicate at 
least once a-week. His austerities at this time were so great that he fell 
dangerously ill, but, however, happily recovered, and terminated his 
residence at Padua by taking the degree of doctor in laws, with the great 
applause of that learned university. After this he traveled through great part 
of Italy, going to Rome to venerate the tomb of the holy Apostles; and from 
thence to Loretto, at which august shrine he renewed his vow of continence 
under the patronage of our Blessed Lady. 

On his return home, all received the young nobleman with great joy. His 
father, who entertained lofty hopes of the distinctions he was to gain in the 
world, had obtained for him the important post of Counsellor of the 
Parliament of Chamberry, and had also a match in view for him suitable to 
his rank, and in every way worthy of him. Francis, however, declared his 
resolution of devoting himself to God in the ministry of His Church. The 
kind but ambitious father was induced with great difficulty to acquiesce; 
and at length the saint saw every obstacle removed, and he entered on the 
path in which Almighty God had destined him to exhibit so splendid an 
example of holiness. He was appointed by Peter de Granier, Bishop of 
Geneva, to the provostship of the cathedral church of Annecy, where the 
predecessors of that prelate had fixed the Episcopal residence when the 
Calvinists had driven them out of Geneva. Francis de Sales entered on this 
dignity in 1593. The Bishop, immediately on his receiving the diaconate, 
employed him in preaching. He displayed extraordinary zeal in that office; 
and by the fervour and wisdom of his discourses he brought many 
thousands of souls into the fold of Christ. He never refused to preach when 
he was asked, always having in mind the maxims, “Give to him that asketh 
of thee,” “Deal thy bread to the hungry;” and dreading that reproach, “The 
little ones asked for bread, and there was no man to break it unto them.” His 
method was always to have some particular object in his sermons, such as 
the explanation of some point of the faith, or the inculcation of some virtue, 
and the like. He preferred rather to set forth the faith, as if he were 
instructing Catholics only, without controversially disputing against 
objectors; and by this means the heretics, who were very numerous in the 
diocese, were gently led to perceive that texts on which they relied to 
defend their errors, rightly understood, only proved the truths taught by the 
Catholic Church. He appears to have been slow and hesitating in his 


delivery; but the force of his reasoning and the sweetness of his manner 
were incomparable, and were able to move the very rocks. After he had 
been raised to the priesthood, the Bishop of Geneva sent him on an arduous 
mission, This was to effect the restoration of the Catholic religion in the 
Duchy of Chablais, and other districts about the Lake of Geneva, of which 
the Calvinist heretics had been in possession for sixty years. In 1594, when 
he was sent into that province, he found only seven Catholics at Thonon, its 
capital. He laboured there for five or six years, aided by his cousin, Louis 
de Sales; and in the end brought over to Catholicity between 40,000 and 
50,000 souls. His exertions seemed to meet with little success for the first 
four years; he lived in the midst of continual hostility; and sometimes his 
life was in danger from the fanatical Calvinists in those abodes of heresy; 
but his angelic sweetness and wisdom carried him through all. A pestilence 
which raged at Thonon enabled the servant of God to win the hearts of the 
people by his saintly charity, assisting the sick and dying at all hours, by 
day and night, and deterred by no fear of infection. The simplicity and 
gentleness with which he set forth Catholic truth gave him such power, that 
provided only a Protestant allowed him a quiet and peaceable hearing, he 
would make his objections disappear almost before they were stated. Even 
the heresiarch of Geneva, Theodore Beza, with whom, by order of Pope 
Clement VIII., our saint held conferences, was so much shaken by his 
words, that St. Francis conceived some hopes of his return to the holy 
Roman Church, which were frustrated by the death of the wretched man, 
which took place soon after. 

In 1596 he effected the restoration of the church of St. Hippolytus at 
Thonon, in which he celebrated Mass on Christmas-day in that year, and 
considered it in future as his parish church. During the subsequent three 
years he gradually re-established the parochial system of the province. In 
reading the history of the wonders he effected, it is impossible for an 
English Catholic not to sigh over the records of his own country, or to resist 
the thought, what if it had pleased God to have sent us a St. Francis de Sales 
at some period ere the wild boar had utterly wasted the vineyard of the 
Lord! But at this moment, when the Catholic Church is addressing itself, 
under such happy and unlooked-for auspices, to reconquer whole 
populations to Christ, the history and writings of such a servant of God as 
St. Francis de Sales must be of the highest interest and advantage to all 


zealous missioners and devout Catholics, who pray incessantly for the 
restoration of our Sion. As we shall presently see, the conversion of 
England was an object of profound interest to this great saint, as it was to so 
many others, such as St. Philip Neri and V. Paul of the Cross. 

The success of the mission in Chablais, which was witnessed by several 
distinguished persons, such as the Bishop of Geneva, Cardinal Medici, 
Apostolic Nuncio in France, and the Duke of Savoy, attracted universal 
attention to St. Francis, and ere long he was chosen by the Bishop of 
Geneva to be his coadjutor. On accepting this dignity he went to Rome to 
ask for the Papal benediction, where the Holy Father (Pope Clement VIII.) 
received him with singular honor; and after having questioned him 
concerning his charge, addressed to the holy prelate these words: “Go, my 
son, drink water out of thine own cistern, and the streams of thy own well; 
let thy fountains be conveyed abroad, and in the streets divide thy waters.” 
(Prov. v. 15.) In like manner, all the illustrious men in Rome at that time 
honored his virtues; and it is mentioned that the great Cardinal Baronius 
said of him, that Adam had not sinned in that holy minister of Jesus Christ, 
He received of the Pope the Bulls for being consecrated Bishop of 
Nicopolis and coadjutor of Geneva, and returned to Annecy towards the end 
of 1599. 

Some time after this, a war between France and Savoy terminated in the 
cession of the bailiwick of Gex to the former. As the Calvinist heresy was 
prevalent in that district, it be came necessary for St. Francis to proceed to 
Paris to secure the interests of the Catholic religion with the king (Henry 
IV.); and this business he transacted with such sagacity and prudence, that 
he obtained from that prince all he wished in favor of the Catholics. The 
fame of St. Francis had, of course, gone before him to Paris, and he was 
received by all with the highest reverence. Henry IV. in vain tried to 
persuade him to accept a rich bishopric in his dominions. The holy Cardinal 
Bérulle obtained his advice in establishing the Congregation of the 
Oratorians, as also the Order of the Discalced Carmelitesses, in France. His 
sanctity and wisdom recommended him to who ever about the court 
regarded religion. The Duchesses of Mercceur and Longueville placed 
themselves under his direction. His sermons converted many of the most 
obstinate of the Calvinists; and, indeed, he never descended from the pulpit 
without being followed by numbers of persons desirous either of instruction 


or confession. He was a living example of the rule of the Apostle: “Be mild 
towards all men, apt to teach, patient, with modesty admonishing them that 
resist the truth.” (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25.) 

During his journey homeward from Paris he heard the news of the death 
of the Bishop of Geneva, and his own consequent elevation to that see. Pie 
retired to the chateau of Sales, where he prepared himself, by a retreat of 
twenty days, for his consecration, which took place on 8th December, 1602. 
He made a general confession, and constituted for himself a rule of life, to 
which he invariably adhered. In his house everything was done as regularly 
as in a monastery. They rose, they attended prayer or went to Mass, they sat 
down to meals, they took recreation, they retired, at fixed hours. His table 
was frugal; he dressed in woolen only, using no silk or costly array. The 
furniture and arrangements of his house, though dignified, were perfectly 
plain. Every day he offered the holy Sacrifice; he said office on his knees. 
He was always present at the feasts of devotion kept in any of the churches 
of the town. On Sundays and holidays he attended his cathedral. Every year 
he made a retreat of ten days. The alms he gave were wonderful, 
considering the limited income of his see. He fasted every Friday and 
Saturday. He rose every day at four, and observed an exact economy of 
time. In his diocese he set himself to reform morals, by checking as far as 
possible the excess of public amusements. He ordered the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament during the Carnival; he ordered catechism to be given 
on Sundays and holidays throughout the year, and every day during Lent. 
He was very scrupulous to confer holy orders only on those thoroughly 
qualified; and he gave ecclesiastical preferments by an examination, so as 
to promote the most deserving. He instituted confraternities of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to strengthen Catholics in the faith against the errors of Calvin. 
Among other confraternities established by St. Francis de Sales was that of 
the Penitents of the Holy Cross, and that of the Purity of the Blessed Virgin. 
Like St. Alphonsus Liguori, he was profoundly convinced of the blessings 
to be derived from such associations. He convoked a synod of his clergy, 
and revised a ritual for the administration of the sacraments. He diligently 
visited his diocese a work full of difficulty, from its being a country of 
mountains and glaciers, and having a population ferocious and ignorant, 
and to a great extent hostile to the faith; but no dangers or difficulties ever 
checked the zeal and charity of the apostolic pastor. He arrested the 


devastations of Calvinism, not only in his own diocese, but at many other 
places; for example, Dijon and Grenoble, where he made glorious 
conquests for the Catholic faith, converting, amongst others, the Duke of 
Lesdiguiéres, viceroy of Dauphiny, and many ministers of the Calvinist 
heresy. On one occasion he boldly passed through the city of Geneva, on his 
way to the Calvinist district of Gex, giving his name at the gate as the 
bishop of the diocese. Although the town was full of fanatics bearing deadly 
hate to Catholicity, he passed unhurt through the midst of them, protected 
by his saintly courage and zeal. On another occasion, the Calvinist 
ministers, enraged at his having converted two gentlemen of the household 
of the Duke of Bellegarde, governor of Gex, caused poison to be 
administered to him. Francis, however, by the miraculous protection of the 
Blessed Virgin, to whom he recommended himself, escaped this danger, 
after great sufferings. In the midst of all this, he not only found time to 
effect reforms in several monasteries, to establish at Annecy an 
ecclesiastical seminary and public schools of belleslettres, philosophy, 
theology, and jurisprudence, but also to write numerous works, which have 
ever since been treasured by Catholics all over the world as replete with 
wisdom and holiness. Such was his “Advice to Confessors;” such his 
“Introduction to a Devout Life,” known to almost every Catholic reader; 
such his Letters, from which, as from his other writings, choice extracts are 
given in the following collection, and of which Alban Butler says, that they 
contain “an inestimable treasure of moving instruction, suitable to all sorts 
of persons and circumstances.” A copy of the “Introduction to a Devout 
Life” was sent by Mary of Medicis to James I. of England, who was 
delighted with the book, and asked his (the Anglican) bishops, how it was 
none of them could write with such feeling and unction? Jeremy Taylor, 
indeed, is largely indebted to St. Francis in his work entitled, “Holy Living 
and Dying;” but King James s question may still be asked, and receive no 
answer, except that Protestant writers may have learning, but cannot have 
the faith and charity to be found nowhere save in the Church. The heretic 
monarch was no less delighted with a subsequent work of St. Francis on 
“the Love of God,” and even expressed a great wish to see the author; 
which being told St. Francis, he exclaimed: “Ah! who will give me the 
wings of a dove, and I will fly to the king, into that great island, formerly 
the country of saints, but now overwhelmed with the darkness of error. If 


the duke will permit me, I will arise and go to that great Ninive: I will speak 
to the king, and will announce to him, with the hazard of my life, the word 
of the Lord.” The Duke of Savoy, of whom St. Francis was a subject, would 
not suffer the holy prelate to leave his dominions for this mission; and 
consequently the English king had not this yet greater grace given him of 
conferring with the saint, whether it would have availed to his conversion or 
greater condemnation. The idea had apparently suggested itself to Henry IV. 
of France. We read in the Bull of Canonisation of St. Francis de Sales that 
the saint “had an admirable eloquence which it was impossible to resist, and 
this was in him less a natural talent, or one acquired by study, than a 
supematural gift, and the fruit of the purity of his heart. Of this the world 
was so generally persuaded, that the most Christian king was accustomed to 
say, that he knew of no person so fitted as the coadjutor of Geneva to win 
the heart of James I. the king of England, and to bend that indocile spirit 
under the yoke of the Church.” 

In 1610, St. Francis de Sales founded the order of Nuns of the Visitation. 
He designed this institution for women who, either from their advanced age, 
their poverty, or their in firm health, might not be able to undertake the 
austerities of other orders, but who nevertheless were called to the religious 
life. To the direction of the Order much of the saints time was subsequently 
devoted, and to it we owe a large proportion of his spiritual writings, as 
profitable to the secular as they are to the religious reader. The most 
valuable passages of them will in fact constitute a considerable part of the 
following pages. As very great bodily austerities, from the nature of the 
institution, were inadmissible in his plan, St. Francis wished that his 
religious should make up for them by continual slight mortifications, and by 
incessant denial of their wills. The two virtues of humility and meekness 
formed the basis of the rule. “In the practice of the virtues,” he said, “let 
humility be the source of all the rest; let it be without bounds; make it the 
reigning principle of all your actions. Let an unalterable meekness and 
sweetness in all events by habit become natural to you.” The first 
superioress of this order was the holy widow, St. Jane Frances de Chantal; 
and the formation of the character of that saint, as also the marking out for 
her the exalted career by which divine Providence intended to turn her 
wonderful holiness to the best advantage, may be said to be one of the 
greatest of the works of St. Francis de Sales. So abundantly did the Order of 


the Visitation receive the benedictions of the Lord, that in the year 1655, 
that of the canonisation of its holy founder, after it had been established 
only forty-five years, there were no less than one hundred and thirty houses 
of the institute in different parts of Europe. 

It is beyond the purposes of this sketch to enter into any detailed history 
of the episcopate of St. Francis, though of no other saint are there more 
abundant or more interesting records. His time was passed in indefatigable 
labors for the conversion of souls; in preaching, in writing, in the 
confessional, besides the frequent public missions which the secular power 
obliged him to undertake, from the universal reverence in which he was 
held for his wisdom and dignity. He was the adviser of all his people, of 
whatever rank, who resorted to him, denying access to no one. As a 
confessor, he was compared to a guardian angel, suggesting the holiest and 
wisest inspiration, or to the angel at the pool of Probatica, with strong hand 
enabling the feeble and sick to reach the healing waters. The great work of 
his disciple, the Bishop of Belley, entitled L’ Esprit du D. Francois de Sales, 
gives a most elaborate picture of the daily life of the saint. The immense 
variety of his conversations and actions there recorded, shew him to have 
combined in an extraordinary degree prudence and simplicity, sweetness 
and strength. Every where you meet with a spirit of seraphic devotion, and 
every where also with the very perfection of good sense. 

Among the important events of the later years of St. Francis life was his 
accompanying the embassy of the Cardinal of Savoy to Paris, on occasion 
of the marriage of the Prince of Piedmont with Christina of France, sister to 
Louis XIII. This was in the year 1619. His time during that visit was 
consumed, as usual, in ceaseless apostolic labors, in preaching, hearing 
confessions, and in counseling the crowds who resorted to him to ask his 
advice, and hear the wisdom that flowed from his lips. Great efforts were 
again made to induce him to accept a bishopric in France; and Henry de 
Gondi, Cardinal de Retz, then Bishop of Paris, used many arguments to 
persuade the saint to become his coadjutor in that See. In vain, however, did 
the Cardinal attempt to attract the zeal of the holy prelate, by representing 
to him the good he might do in the chief city of the kingdom. The saint 
excused himself, quoting playfully those words of the Apostle: “Art thou 
bound to a wife? seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek 
not a wife.” (I Cor. viii. 27.) He would not forsake his poor spouse, the 


bishopric of Geneva, for a rich one; and if he quitted her at all, it would be 
to take no other. 

In 1622, when at Annecy, St. Francis de Sales received an order from the 
Duke of Savoy to attend him to Avignon, where that prince was to hold a 
conference with Louis XIII. The saint s health was failing, and though he 
considered it his duty to go, he felt that he should return no more. He 
therefore made his will, answered the questions of a vast number of people 
who came to consult him on the affairs of their conscience, took farewell of 
his Nuns of the Visitation, and preached with extraordinary fervour. The 
whole city, over whelmed with grief, accompanied him some miles on his 
journey, and received his last benediction. 

From Avignon he attended the court of Savoy to Lyons, where he arrived 
seriously indisposed, but refused all the splendid apartments which were 
offered him, preferring to lodge in the poor cottage of the gardener of the 
monastery of the Visitation. For some days he preached and took part in 
various ceremonies as usual, though sinking fast. At length he was obliged 
to take to his bed, a seizure of the nature of apoplexy coming on. The rude 
surgery of the time applied the most barbarous remedies, blisters, hot irons 
behind his neck, and a caustic to the crown of his head, which caused him 
the greatest agony, but which he bore with heavenly patience. Though 
shedding tears from the excessive pain, he kept repeating, “Wash me, O 
Lord, from my iniquities, and cleanse me from my sin. Still cleanse me 
more and more. What do I here, my God, separated from Thee?” He also 
consoled those around him, saying: “Weep not, my children; must not the 
will of God be done?” He received extreme unction, and on the evening of 
the Feast of the Holy Innocents, as they were reciting the Litany of the 
Saints, and had come to the petition, “Holy Innocents, pray for him,” he 
gave up unto God his pure and innocent soul, in the year of our Lord 1622, 
and in the fifty-fifth year of his age. His obsequies were celebrated with 
great pomp in the Cathedral of Annecy, and he was buried near the high 
altar in the church of the monastery of the Visitation in that city. Many 
miracles were wrought by his relics and intercession, and in 1665 he was 
canonised by Pope Alexander VII. The feast of St. Francis de Sales is on 
January 29. 

It remains to say a few words respecting the selection from St. Francis de 
Sales’ Letters and Discourses, now for the first time translated into English. 


Though originally addressed, for the most part, to religious, perhaps few 
manuals of devotional reading could be mentioned which are more 
admirably adapted to persons living in the world. There breathes throughout 
it such practical wisdom, such gentleness, such sweetness, and frequently 
.what we may call such a majesty of holiness, which, whilst it enters into 
the difficulties and scruples of the weakest, furnishes food for those who are 
strongest, that we seem not so much to be reading the writings of a saint, as 
hearing his living voice addressed to ourselves. May his intercession avail 
for all who read this book, either to strengthen them in the faith to which, 
by God’s grace, they have already attained, or to lead them to the true fold, 
if they are still wandering outside of it! 


R.O. 


O God, by whose gracious will the blessed Francis thy Confessor and 
Bishop became all things unto all men for the saving of their souls; 
mercifully grant that, being filled with the sweetness of thy love, we may, 
through the guidance of his counsels, and by the aid of his merits, attain 
unto the joys of the life everlasting. 


COLLECT FOR THE FEAST OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


Part First 


DUTIES TOWARDS GOD 


Chapter I 


OF DIVINE LOVE 


IT is true I am continually imploring that many graces may descend upon 
your soul; but above all, and for the sake of all, do I ask for Divine love; for 
therein is our all. It is our honey, in which, and by which, all the affections 
of our hearts should be preserved and sweetened. My God, how happy is 
the interior kingdom, when this holy love reigneth there! How happy are the 
faculties of our soul, which obey a king so holy and so wise! No, under His 
obedience, and in this state, He suffereth not great sins to dwell, nor even 
any affection for them. True, He allows them to approach nigh to the 
frontiers, in order to exercise the interior virtues in war, and to make them 
valiant; and He suffers venial sins and imperfections, like spies, to run up 
and down in His kingdom: but that is only to make us know that without 
Him we should be a prey to all our enemies. 

Let us humble ourselves greatly; let us confess that if God be not our 
shield and buckler, we shall forthwith be pierced and transfixed with every 
kind of sins. For this reason, let us hold close unto God by persevering in 
our exercises: let this be our main care, and the rest only accessories to it. 

For what remains, it is necessary always to have courage, and if any 
languor or feebleness of soul hangs about us, let us run to the foot of the 
cross, and place ourselves among those holy odours, among those celestial 
perfumes, and without doubt we shall thereby be fortified and refreshed. 

Let us hold ourselves firm, and cling closely to that foot of our Lord s 
cross; the rain which falls there from every part quickly abates the storm, 
however great it be. Sometimes, when I am there, God, how is my soul in 
peace, and what sweetness that celestial dew gives to it! But I have not 
stirred a step away from it, before the blast rises anew. 

But notwithstanding the storm, let us be entirely in God’s hands, without 
any reserve, or division, or exception, and without pretending to anything 


but the glory of being His. If we had a single thread of affection in our 
heart, which was not at His service, and came not from Him, we would 
straightway pluck it out. Yes, if we knew of one single particle of our heart 
which was not marked with the print of the crucifix, we would not wish to 
keep it for one single moment. 

Let us also conceal ourselves in the hole of the turtle-dove, and in the 
pierced side of our dear Saviour. How good is that Saviour! how loving is 
His heart! Let us remain there in that holy abode. Let that heart always live 
in our hearts; let that blood always circulate in the veins of our souls. Let 
our love be all in God, and let God be in all our love. Oh, what need we 
have to desire that love, and what need we have to love that desire, since 
reason wills that we should desire to love for ever that which can never be 
loved enough, and that we should love to desire that which can never be 
desired enough. 


Chapter IT 


OF THE MEANS OF ACQUIRING THE LOVE OF GOD, IN 
WHICH PERFECTION CONSISTS 


You ask me how one can acquire the love of God? 

I reply, by willing to love Him; and, instead of setting yourself to think 
and ask how you can love Him, setting yourself to practice by a continual 
application of your soul to God; and you will arrive thither very much 
sooner by that road than by any other. 

There are souls who employ themselves so much in thinking how they 
shall do something, that they have not the time to do anything; and yet, in 
whatever regards our perfection, which consists in the union of our soul 
with the Divine goodness, it is not so much a question of knowing as of 
doing much. 

In my opinion, those of whom people ask the way to heaven have great 
reason to reply, as persons do jestingly, that to reach such and such a place, 
you must keep straightforward, and set one foot before the other. Keep 
straightforward, we should say to these souls anxious for their perfection; 
go in the path of your vocation with simplicity, applying yourselves rather 
to action than to aspiration: it is the shortest road. 

But here is a subtilty that I must unfold to you; and it is, that you would 
that I should tell you of some way of perfection ready-made, in such sort 
that you would only have to put it over your head, as one would a garment; 
and by that means might find yourself perfect without any trouble; that is to 
say, that I should give you perfection ready-made. 

Oh, certainly, if that were in my power, I should be the most perfect man 
in the world; for if I could give perfection to others without their needing to 
do anything, I assure you that I would take it in the first instance for myself. 
You seem to think that perfection is an art, and that if one could find out the 


secret of it, one would have it without any trouble. Certainly, we deceive 
ourselves; for there is no other, nor greater secret than to do and to labour 
faithfully in the exercise of Divine love, if we wish to unite ourselves unto 
the Beloved. 

But I wish it to be observed, that when I say that we must do, I must 
always be understood to speak of the superior part of our soul; for as to all 
the repugnance of the inferior, we must trouble ourselves as little about that 
as passers-by do of the dogs which bark at a distance. 

Those who, at a banquet, keep picking at every dish, and eating a little of 
everything, derange their stomachs, and cause indigestion, which prevents 
their sleeping; so those souls who would taste of all the methods and all the 
means which conduct, or may conduct, to perfection, do likewise; for the 
stomach of their will, not having strength enough to digest and put in 
practice sO many various means, a certain crudity and indigestion arises, 
which takes away from them their peace and tranquility of spirit in our 
Lord, which is that one thing needful that Mary chose, and that shall not be 
taken from her. 


Chapter III 


OF SUBMISSION TO THE WILL OF GOD 


Keep, I pray you, your heart exalted very high; attach it indissolubly to the 
will of that most merciful and fatherly heart of our God. Let it forever be 
obeyed, and supremely obeyed, by our souls. So long as God wills that we 
are to be in the world for the love of Himself, remain there willingly and 
cheerfully. 

Many go out of the world, who, for all that, do not go out of themselves; 
seeking by that going out their taste, their ease, their contentment; and these 
persons are marvelously eager after this going out; for the self-love which 
urges them on is a turbulent, impetuous, and unruly love. 

Let us not be of this class; let us go out of the world to serve God, to 
follow God, to love God; and in this frame of mind, so long as God wills 
that we serve, follow, and love Him in the world, we will remain there with 
a good heart; for since it is only that holy service which we desire, in 
whatever place we perform it, we shall be contented. 

Abide in peace; do that well on account of which you remain in the 
world; do it with a good heart, and be assured that God will esteem it of 
more worth at your hands, than if you went out of the world a hundred 
times to please your own will and inclination. 

As to your other desire, it is a good one; but, my God, it is not worth your 
setting your heart upon. Let us recommend it to God; let us do sweetly 
whatever can be done to attain success in it, as I shall do for my part. And if 
the eye of God, which penetrates the future, seeing perchance that this 
would not turn out either to His glory, or as we intend it, we must not lose 
one hour s sleep for the sake of it. 

The world will talk: what will people say? All this is nothing to those 
who do not see the world but to despise it, and who look not upon time 
except in the light of eternity. 


I will endeavour to keep the affair in progress, so that we may be able to 
see it completed; for you do not desire it more than I do. But if it is not 
pleasing to God, it is not pleasing either to me or to you. Abide in peace, 
with a singular love of the Divine will and providence. Abide with our 
Saviour crucified planted in the midst of your heart. 

I saw, awhile ago, a girl who was carrying a pail of water on her head, in 
the midst of which she had placed a piece of wood. I wished to know why 
she did this; and she told me that it was to stop the motion of the water, for 
fear it might be spilt. So henceforth, said I, must we place the cross in the 
midst of our hearts, to stop the movements of our affections in that wood 
and by that wood, so that they may not be spilt out in disquietings, and in 
troubles of spirit. 


Chapter IV 


OF CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


You ask me whether a soul, having the consciousness of her misery, can go 
to God with a great confidence? 

Now, I reply, that not only the soul which has the consciousness of her 
misery can have a great confidence in God, but that she cannot have a true 
confidence unless she has the knowledge of her misery; for this knowledge, 
and this admission of our misery, introduces us to God. 

Therefore all the great saints, such as Job, David, and the others, began 
all their prayers with the confession of their misery; so that a right good 
thing it is to be conscious that one is poor, vile, abject, unworthy to appear 
before God. 

That proverb so famous among the ancients, Know thyself, at the same 
time that it applies to the greatness and excellence of the soul, that we 
should not abuse and profane it by things unworthy of its nobility, also 
applies to the knowledge of our own unworthiness, imperfection, and 
misery, that the more we feel ourselves to be miserable, the more we should 
trust in the goodness and mercy of God; for between His mercy and our 
misery there is a bond so close, that the one cannot exercise itself without 
the other. If God had not created man, He still would have been truly all 
good, but He would not have been actually merciful, because mercy is only 
exercised towards the miserable. 

You see, then, that the more we feel ourselves miserable, the more we 
have occasion to put our trust in God, since we have nothing to rest upon, to 
enable us to put our trust in ourselves. 

Mistrust in ourselves arises from the knowledge of our imperfections. It 
is good to mistrust ourselves; but how would it advantage us to do that were 
it not to throw all our confidence in God, and to wait on His mercy? The 
faults and unfaithfulness which we daily commit ought to bring much 


confusion upon us when we would approach our Lord. Thus, we read that 
great souls, like St. Catherine or Sienna and St. Teresa, had these great 
confusions when they had fallen into some fault; and it is very reasonable 
that, having offended God, we should retire awhile in humility, and remain 
confused. The same thing often happens to us when we have of fended a 
friend; we are ashamed to approach him. But we must not stop there; for it 
would be no great thing, this annihilation and divesting one of self, which is 
done by acts of confusion, if it was not in order to throw ourselves wholly 
on God by confidence. 


Chapter V 


OF THE EXERCISE OF CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


St. Paul teaches us the object of this divesting, where he says, Put off the 
old man, and put on the new; for we must not remain unclothed, but clothe 
ourselves anew in God. This little retirement is only made in order the 
better to throw ourselves upon God by an act of love and confidence, for 
our confusion ought not to be accompanied with sadness and disquiet: it is 
self-love which affords confusions of that kind; for we are troubled at not 
being perfect, not so much for the love of God, as for the love of ourselves. 

And if you feel no such confidence, cease not, on that account, from 
making these acts, and from saying to our Lord, Yet, Lord, though I have no 
feeling of confidence in Thee, I nevertheless know that Thou art my God, 
that I am all Thine, and that I have no hope but in Thy goodness; so I 
abandon myself wholly into Thy hands. It is always in our power to make 
these acts, and although we have difficulty in them, still there is no 
impossibility; and it is on these occasions, and in the midst of these 
difficulties, that we ought to testify faithfulness to our Lord. For even 
though we do these acts without sensible pleasure and without any 
satisfaction, we must not on that account vex ourselves, for our Lord loves 
them better so. And do not tell me that you say them, indeed, but that it is 
only with your lips; for if the heart willed it not, the lips would not say a 
word. Having done so, remain in peace; and, without attending to your 
disquietude, speak to our Lord of somewhat else. 

It is, then, very good to have confusion, when we have the knowledge 
and the feeling of our own misery; but we must not stop there, nor fall, for 
that reason, into discouragement, but must lift up our heart to God with a 
holy confidence, the foundation of which must be in Him and in ourselves, 
inasmuch as we change, and He never changes, but remains always as good 


and as merciful when we are feeble and imperfect, as when we are strong 
and perfect. 

I am accustomed to say that the throne of God’s mercy is our misery. In 
proportion, therefore, to the greatness of our misery ought to be the 
greatness of our confidence. 


Chapter VI 


OF CONFIDENCE IN DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


You see how sweet the Providence of heaven is towards us, and that it 
delays not its succour, except to invite our confidence. That child will never 
perish who remains in the arms of a Father who is almighty. If our God 
grants us not always that which we ask of Him, it is to keep us near Him, 
and to give us occasion to urge Him, and to constrain Him with a loving 
violence, even as He made it apparent at Emmaus to the two disciples who 
were travelling, with whom He stayed not, except at the end of the journey, 
and very late, and when they constrained Him. 

For the rest, He is gracious and kind: the moment that we humble 
ourselves under His will, He accommodates Himself to ours. Try, then, to 
fortify more and more your confidence in this holy Providence, and 
frequently adore it in your spiritual retreats, and by interior regards. 

Give into the hands of God’s most secret Providence whatever you may 
find painful to you, and firmly believe that He will sweetly conduct you, 
your life, and all your affairs. Do you know what the shepherds in Arabia 
do when they behold it thunder and lighten, and the air is charged with 
sulphurous vapour? They retire under the laurel-trees, they and their flocks. 
When we see that persecutions or contradictions threaten us with some 
great trouble, we must retire, we and our affections, under the holy cross, 
with a true confidence that all will end to the advantage of those who love 
God. 

Keep, then, your heart compact and settled; be much on your guard 
against eagerness; often cast your confidence on the Providence of our 
Lord, and be altogether sure that heaven and earth shall sooner pass away 
than the Lord be wanting to your protection, so long as you are His obedient 
child, or at least desirous to obey Him. Twice or thrice a-day look to see 


whether your heart is not disquieted about something; and if you find that it 
is, take care forth with to restore it to calm. 


Chapter VII 


OF THE ABANDONMENT OF ONESELF INTO THE HANDS 
OF PROVIDENCE 


It is necessary you should know, that to abandon one’s soul, and to allow 
one’s self, as it were, to drop out of one’s own hands into God’s, means 
nothing else but the parting with our own will to give it unto God; for it 
would be to little purpose our renouncing and surrendering ourselves, if this 
were not done in order to unite ourselves perfectly to the Divine goodness. 
To do otherwise would be to resemble those philosophers who did in an 
extraordinary manner abandon themselves and all things for the sake of 
vain pretensions, and to devote themselves to philosophy. Epictetus was an 
instance of this, whose state of life being that of slavery, and his master 
wishing to emancipate him because of his great wisdom, he did not choose 
to have his liberty at the cost of renouncing his lofty contemplations; and he 
therefore remained a slave, and in such poverty, that, after his death, the 
only property found about him was a lamp, which was sold at a very high 
price, because it had belonged to so great a man. 

As for us, we should not desire to abandon our selves, if it were not to 
leave ourselves at the mercy of God’s will. There are many who say to our 
Lord, I give myself unto Thee without any reserve; but there are very few 
who embrace the practice of this abandonment, which is nothing else but a 
perfect resignation to receive all sorts of events according as they occur by 
order of the Providence of God; affliction as well as consolation, sickness 
as well as health, poverty as well as riches, contempt as well as honour, 
disgrace as well as glory. 

I mean this in reference to the superior part of our soul; for there is no 
doubt that inferior parts thereof, and our natural inclinations, always tend 
rather in the direction of honour than of contempt, of riches than of poverty; 


although everyone knows that contempt and poverty are more agreeable to 
God than honour and abundance. Now, in order to this abandonment, one 
must obey the expressed will of God, and that of His good pleasure. The 
expressed will of God includes His commandments, His counsels, His 
inspirations, and the rules and ordinances of our superiors. 

The will of His good pleasure regards the issues of things which we 
cannot foresee; for example, I know not if I am to die to-morrow. I perceive 
that it is the good pleasure of God that I die, and consequently I abandon 
myself to His good pleasure, and I die with a good heart. In like manner, I 
know not whether in the coming year all the fruits of the earth will not be 
spoilt by storms and tempests; if it happens that they are so, or that a 
pestilence befalls us, or any similar events, it is evident that such is the 
good pleasure of God, and consequently I conform myself to it. 

It may occur that you have no consolation in your religious exercises; it is 
certain that such is the good pleasure of God, to which therefore we must 
conform ourselves; and the same for all things that happen, excepting, 
however, sin and the loss of one’s soul, to which we are never permitted to 
consent under the notion of conforming ourselves to God’s will, which 
would be one of the grossest of delusions. 

We must, moreover, observe, that there are things in which it is necessary 
to join the expressed will of God to that of His good pleasure; for example, 
if I fall sick of a violent fever, I perceive in that event that the good pleasure 
of God is, that I remain in a state of indifference to health or sickness. But 
the expressed will of God is, that I who am not under obedience should call 
in the physician, and apply all the remedies I can; I do not say those of the 
most costly kind, but such as are common and ordinary; and that those who 
are under obedience should receive the remedies and treatment afforded 
them with simplicity and obedience; for this God has declared to us by 
imparting to remedies their efficacy: the sacred Scriptures teach us this, and 
the Church orders it. 

But this done, a soul perfectly abandoned to God remains so indifferent 
whether the sickness prevails over the remedy, or the remedy prevails over 
the sickness, that if sickness and health were placed before her, and if our 
Lord said to her, “If thou choosest health, I will not for that reason take 
from thee one grain of My grace; if thou choosest sickness, in like manner, I 
will not enrich thee with one grain additional; but in the choice of sickness 


there is somewhat more of My good pleasure.” Then the soul which is 
entirely abandoned into the hands of our Lord will without doubt choose 
sickness, merely because there is in it somewhat more of the good pleasure 
of God. Yes, even were it to follow that she should remain on a sick-bed all 
her life, without doing aught else but suffer, she would not for all the world 
could give desire any other state than that. Thus the saints who are in 
heaven have such a union with the will of God, that if there were somewhat 
more of His good pleasure in hell, they would quit Paradise to go thither. 

This state includes also abandonment to the good pleasure of God in all 
those temptations, drynesses, aversions, and dislikes which occur in the 
spiritual life; for in all these things one sees the good pleasure of God, when 
they do not happen by our own fault, and do not imply any sin. 


Chapter VIII 


OF THE EXCELLENCE OF THIS ABANDONMENT 


This abandonment is the virtue of virtues; it is the cream of charity, the 
odour of humility, the reward, as I think, of patience, and the fruit of 
perseverance. Great is this virtue, and only worthy to be practiced by the 
dearest children of God. 

Father, said our sweet Saviour on the cross, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit (St. Luke xxiii. 46). It is true, He meant to say that it is 
consummated, and that I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to 
do (St. John xix. 30; xvii. 4); but nevertheless, if it is Thy will that I remain 
still upon this cross to suffer yet more, I am content therewith; I resign my 
spirit into Thy hands; Thou canst do with it as it shall please Thee. 

We ought to do the same on all occasions, whether it be that we suffer, or 
that we enjoy some contentment; thus allowing the Divine will to lead us 
according to its good pleasure, without ever allowing ourselves to be 
engaged with our own particular will. 

Our Lord loves with an extremely tender love those who thus abandon 
themselves totally to His fatherly care, allowing themselves to be governed 
by His good Providence, without considering whether the effects of that 
Providence will be sweet or bitter to them; being entirely assured that 
nothing can possibly be sent to them from that fatherly heart which is not 
for their good and profit, provided they have put their whole confidence in 
Him, and say with a good heart, My Father, I resign my spirit, my soul, my 
body, and all that I have into Thy hands, to do with them, in Thy love, 
whatever shall please Thee. 

Sometimes our Lord wills that souls chosen for the service of His Divine 
Majesty should nourish themselves with a firm and inviolable resolution of 
persevering to follow Him in the midst of disgusts, drynesses, dislikes, and 
bitternesses of the spiritual life, without consolations, favours, tendernesses 


or sweetnesses, and that they should believe themselves worthy of nothing 
else; thus following the Divine Saviour with the fine point of the Spirit, 
without anything to rest upon but his Divine will, which so wills it. And in 
this way I desire that we should walk. 

For never shall we be reduced to such an extremity as not to be able 
always to diffuse before the Divine Majesty the perfumes of a holy 
submission to His most holy will, and of a continual promise never to 
consent to offend Him. 


Chapter IX 


OF THE EXERCISE OF THIS ABANDONMENT 


You ask me now with what a soul must interiorly occupy herself who is 
thus entirely abandoned into the hands of God? She has only to abide in 
peace near our Lord, without disquieting herself as to what will become of 
her; for our Lord, to whom she has abandoned herself, will take enough 
thought for that. 

I do not, however, mean to say, that we must not think about the things to 
which we are obliged to attend, each according to his office. No; for it 
would not do that a superior, under the pretext of abandoning himself to 
God, and reposing himself on Him, should neglect to study and to learn the 
instructions proper to him in the exercise of his office. 

It is very true that we must have a great confidence thus to abandon 
ourselves without reserve to Divine providence; but also, when we do 
entirely abandon ourselves, our Lord takes care of everything, and conducts 
everything. But if we reserve to ourselves anything about which we have 
not confidence in Him, He leaves us; as though He said, You think yourself 
wise enough to manage this affair without Me; I allow you to guide it: you 
shall see what will come of it in the end. 

St. Magdalene, who was entirely abandoned to our Lord, remained at His 
feet, and listened to Him as long as He spoke; and when He ceased to 
speak, she also ceased to hear, but she stirred not from His side: so does this 
soul, abandoned to our Lord, abide within His arms, like an infant in its 
mother s bosom, who, when she puts him down to walk, walks till his 
mother again takes him up, and, when she would carry him, suffers her to 
do so. He knows not, and thinks not whither he is going, but he suffers 
himself to be carried or taken whither his mother pleases. Just in the same 
manner does this soul, loving the will of the good pleasure of God in all that 


happens to it, suffer itself to be carried, and nevertheless walks, doing with 
great care whatever be longs to the expressed will of God. 

You said just now, that if it is really possible for our will to be so dead in 
our Lord, we should no longer know what we will or what we do not will. 

But I answer, that it never happens, however abandoned to God we may 
be, that our liberty does not remain entire; whence there always reaches us 
some desire and some will: but these are not absolute wills and forward 
desires; and immediately the soul abandoned to the good pleasure of God 
perceives them, that moment she makes them die in the will of God. 

You wish, further, to know what foundation this perfect abandonment 
ought to have. 

It ought to be founded on the infinite goodness of God, and on the merits 
of the death and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, with this condition, that 
we have, and know we have, within us an entire and firm resolution of 
being altogether in God’s hands, and of abandoning ourselves wholly, and 
without any reserve, to His Divine Providence. 

I desire you, however, to observe, that I do not say that we must feel this 
resolution, but only that we must have it, and know we have it, within us; 
because we ought not to amuse ourselves with thinking what we feel or 
what we do not feel; and the more because most of our sentiments and 
satisfactions are merely the amusements of our self-love. 

Nor must you take me to mean, that. in all these things we never have 
desires contrary to the will of God, or that our nature is not repugnant to the 
events of His good pleasure; for that may often happen. The virtues I speak 
of have their abode in the superior part of the soul; the inferior part 
ordinarily understands nothing of them; we must make no account of it; but, 
without regarding what it wills, we must embrace that Divine will, and 
unite ourselves to it, in spite of such inclinations. Few arrive at that degree 
of perfect riddance of themselves; but we ought nevertheless all to aim at it, 
each according to our vocation and capacity. 


Chapter X 


OF DETERMINATION TO FOLLOW THE WILL OF GOD IN 
ALL THINGS 


Theologians distinguish in God two wills: the expressed will, and the will 
of His good pleasure. 

The expressed will comprehends the commandments of God and of the 
Church, counsels, inspirations, and constitutions. We cannot be saved 
without obeying the commandments of God and of the Church, because 
God wills that we should observe them in order to get to heaven. As to 
counsels, He wills, indeed, that we should observe them, yet not as 
commandments, but only by way of desire. The will of God is also 
manifested to us by inspirations; still He does not wish that we should judge 
of them by ourselves, but that, in things of importance, we should have 
recourse to those whom He has set over us, to guide us, and that we should 
be completely subject to their counsel and opinion. The rules also manifest 
to us His will, as being so many fit means for leading us to perfection. 

There is, moreover, the will of the good pleasure of God, to which we 
ought to look in every event,—I mean, in whatever happens to us, agreeable 
or disagreeable, in sickness as in health, in affliction as in consolation, in 
death as in life; in short, in all things which are unforeseen, provided they 
are not manifestly contrary to the expressed will of God, for that always 
comes first. Well, we should always be ready to submit ourselves to the will 
of His good pleasure, no less than to His expressed will. 

The counsel of self-abnegation, so much recommended by our Lord, 
what else is it but the renouncing of our own will, of our own particular 
judgment, to follow the will and judgment of another; excepting always 
cases wherein one would be offending God? 


But you may say, I see clearly that what I am bid to do proceeds from a 
human will and a mere natural inclination; and consequently God has not 
inspired those who ask me. I reply, that it may well be that God has not 
inspired them to ask it of you, but that He does inspire you to do it. 

But you may again ask, Why should I rather do other people s will than 
mine? Is not mine as conformable to God as theirs? For what reason am I 
bound to think that what they tell me to do is more an inspiration of God 
than the will which I feel suggesting to me to do the contrary? O God! it is 
here where the Divine majesty desires to make us gain the prize of 
submission. For if we always saw very distinctly that people had good 
reasons for ordering or begging of us to do this or that, we should neither 
have great merit nor great repugnance; but when the reasons are hidden 
from us, then it is that our will is repugnant and our judgment resists, and 
we feel the contradiction. Now, it is on these occasions that we ought to 
overcome ourselves, and with a simplicity altogether infantine, set 
ourselves to the work without discussing or reasoning about it, and say: I 
know that the will of God is, that I should rather do another s will than my 
own, and so I submit myself. 

If we ought thus to comply with the will of everybody, much more ought 
we to do so with respect to that of superiors, whom we should regard and 
esteem as the person of God Himself, for they are His vicars. It is for this 
reason, that although we knew them to have natural inclinations, or even 
passions, by the movement of which they commanded or reproved us, we 
ought not to be astonished on that account; for they are men, and are 
consequently subject to all that: but we are not permitted to judge that their 
commands proceed from their passions or inclinations; we must take heed 
of that. Nevertheless, if we were to feel palpably certain that it was so, we 
ought riot to be weary of sweetly obeying and lovingly submitting ourselves 
with humility to correction. 

It is, in truth, a thing very hard to self-love, to be subject to all these 
encounters; but that is not the love which we ought to please or to listen to, 
but the most holy love of our souls, Jesus, who requires of His dear spouses 
a holy imitation of the perfect obedience which He rendered, not only to the 
most just and holy will of His Father, but also to that of His parents, and 
even to that of His enemies, who without doubt followed their passions in 
the sufferings which they imposed upon Him; and nevertheless the good 


Jesus did not grow weary of submitting Himself thereto sweetly, humbly, 
lovingly. 


Chapter XI 


EXAMPLES ON THE PRECEDING SUBJECT 


The first is St. Anselm, who was extremely beloved by everybody, during 
the whole time that he was prior and abbot of his monastery, because he 
was extremely condescending to the will, not only of the religious, but even 
of the seculars. One man would come and say to him, “My father, your 
reverence ought to take a little of this dish,” and he would take some. 
Another would say to him, “My father, that will do you harm,” and he 
would at once give up eating it. He thus submitted himself, in whatever was 
not offensive to God, to the will of his brethren, and even of seculars, who 
might sometimes, and even often, be following their own inclinations. 

Now this great condescension of the saint was not universally approved 
of, though he was beloved by all, and some persons indeed took upon them 
to represent to him that he ought not thus to comply with the will of every 
body, but that, on the contrary, he ought to make the will of others subject to 
his own. 

“Oh, my children,” said that great saint, “you perchance do not know 
with what intention I do this. Know that, remembering that our Lord 
commanded us to do to others what we would wish should be done to us, I 
could not do otherwise; for I would wish that God should do my will, and 
therefore I willingly do that of others, in order that it may please my God 
sometimes to do mine. 

“have yet another consideration, which is, that after the expressed will of 
God, I can know the will of His good pleasure in no better way than by the 
voice of another; for God does not speak to me, still less does He send me 
angels to declare that which is His good pleasure. Stones, plants, and 
animals do not speak. There is, then, only man who can manifest to me the 
will of my God, and so I attach myself thereto as much as I can; and in 


obeying men, I think that I obey God, who manifests to me His will by 
them. 

“Moreover, God commands us to observe charity with our neighbour, and 
to maintain union with everybody as much as we can. Now I know of no 
better means for that than to be sweet and condescending. Sweet and 
humble condescension ought always to float over all our actions. 

“Besides this, has not our Lord said, that if we do not become as little 
children, we shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven? Do not, then, be 
astonished if I am sweet and ready to comply like a child, since herein I 
only do what has been ordered me by my Saviour. It is of no great 
consequence my doing this or that, going here or staying there; but there 
would be great imperfection in my not submitting myself in that respect to 
the will of my neighbour.” 

See you the great St. Anselm submitting himself in whatever is not 
against the commandments of God or of His holy Church, or against the 
rules? for that obedience must always come first. I do not think that if 
people had wanted him to do anything against that, he would have done it. 
Oh, no, in no wise. But that excepted, his general rule was, in things 
indifferent, to yield in everything to everybody. 

The second is that of St. Pachomius, who, when employed one day in 
making mats, condescendingly yielded to the wishes of a child who said to 
him: “My father, you do not make them well; it is not so that you should 
make them.” The great saint, although he made them in reality well, 
nevertheless rose up with alacrity, sat down beside the child, who shewed 
him how to make them; and he made them in that way. 

One of his religious said to him: “My father, there are two evils in your 
attending to what the child says: you expose him to the danger of vanity, 
and you spoil your mats; for they were better made as you made them 
before.” 

The saint replied: “My brother, if God suffers the child to be vain, 
perhaps in recompense He will give me humility; and when He shall have 
granted me that, perhaps I shall be able to impart it to the child. There is no 
great danger in making mats this way or that, but there would be a great 
deal of danger if we had not at heart that famous word of our Lord: Unless 
you become as little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of 


heaven.” Oh, how great the good of thus gently yielding, as the saints have 
done, to another s will! 

The third example is St. Gertrude, who, being a religious, and of a feeble 
and delicate complexion, was treated by the superioress, who knew it, more 
delicately than the other religious, and she was allowed a mitigation of the 
austerities customary in her rule. What did this good religious, think you, in 
order to become holy? Nothing, except submit herself with all simplicity to 
the will of the superioress; and although her fervour would have made her 
desire to do what the others did, she in nowise shewed it; and when she was 
told to go and lie down, she went and did so, without making any reply, 
being assured that by so doing, in obedience, she would enjoy as much of 
the presence of Jesus Christ, her Divine Spouse, as if she had been in the 
choir with her sisters. 

And these submissions were so agreeable to our Lord, that he revealed to 
St. Matilda, that if they wished to find Him in this life, they should seek 
first in the most holy Sacrament of the altar, and next in the heart of St. 
Gertrude. 


Chapter XII 


WHAT IS MEANT BY HOPING AGAINST ALL HOPE 


Among the praises given by the saints to Abraham, St. Paul ranks this 
above all the rest, that against hope he believed in hope (Rom. iv. 18). God 
had promised him to multiply his posterity like the stars of heaven and the 
sand of the sea; and notwithstanding his receiving the commandment to 
sacrifice to Him his only son, Abraham did not on that account lose hope; 
and he believed that whilst he obeyed the commandment which had been 
given him to sacrifice his son, God would not fail to keep His word. 

Great, assuredly, was his hope; for he saw nothing on which to rest, 
except the word of God. Oh, how true and solid a foundation is that word! 
for it is infallible. 

Abraham therefore went his way, to accomplish the commandment of 
God with a simplicity beyond compare; for he took no more thought, nor 
made any more reply, than he did when God told him he must depart out of 
his country and from amongst his kindred. Journeying, then, three days and 
three nights with his son, without precisely knowing whither he went, his 
son, who was carrying the wood of the sacrifice, asked him where was the 
victim for the holocaust. Abraham said, God will provide Himself a victim 
for a holocaust, my son (Gen. xxii. 8). 

O my God, how happy should we be, if we could accustom ourselves to 
make this answer to our hearts when we are in anxiety about anything: Our 
Lord will provide for it; and thenceforward to have no more carefulness and 
trouble, any more than Isaac; for he held his peace after that, believing that 
the Lord would provide for it, as his father had told him. 

Great, assuredly, is the confidence which God requires us to have in His 
fatherly care and in His Divine providence; but wherefore should we not 
have it, seeing that no one can ever be deceived in it, and that no one puts 
his trust in God who does not reap the fruits of his confidence. Consider 


that our Lord says to His Apostles, in order to settle in them this holy and 
loving confidence: When I sent you without purse and scrip and shoes, did 
you want anything? (St. Luke xxii. 35.) But they said: Nothing. Be not 
solicitous, He said to them, saying, What shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? (St. Matt. vi. 31.) And when they 
shall bring you to magistrates and powers, be not solicitous how or what 
you shall answer, or what you shall say. For the Holy Ghost shall teach you 
in the same hour what you must say (St. Luke xii. 11, 12). 

But I have such slender talents, some one will say, I do not know how to 
deal with great people; I have no learning: ’tis all one; go and put your 
confidence in God, for He hath said: Can a woman for get her infant, so as 
not to have pity on the son of her womb? and if she should forget, yet will I 
not forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee in my hands: thy walls are 
always before my eyes (Isa. xlix. 15, 16). 

Think you that He who takes care to provide for the nourishment of the 
birds of the air, which neither sow nor reap, will fail to provide all that is 
necessary for him who confides fully in His providence, him who is capable 
of being united to God, who is the sovereign good? (St. Matt. vi. 26.) 


Chapter XIII 


OF THE DIVESTMENT OF SELF, AND OF CONFIDENCE IN 
GOD 


I assuredly perceive with my own eyes, as it appears to me, that you have 
put in practice a very great self-divestment. Oh, blessed are the hearts thus 
divested! for our Lord will clothe them anew with graces, benedictions, and 
with His special protection. 

Poor and frail creatures that we are in this life, we are, as it were, 
powerless to do any good except by suffering some evil for the sake of it; 
and we are even, as it were, powerless to serve God on one side, except by 
quitting Him on the other; and often it happens to us that we must quit God 
for God, renouncing His sweetnesses to share in His toil and suffering. 

Daughters, on their marriage, often forsake the society of their parents 
and leave their native land, in order to be subject to husbands very often 
unknown to them, or at least of a disposition with which they are not 
acquainted, in order to give them children for this world. It is very 
necessary that the daughters of the Lord should have a yet greater courage, 
in order to form, in holiness and purity of life, children to His Divine 
majesty. 

Keep, then, your eyes lifted up unto God. Augment your courage in holy 
humility; fortify it in sweet ness, confirm it in evenness. Make your spirit 
perpetually the master of your inclinations and humours. Never allow 
apprehensions to enter into your heart. Each day will give you the 
knowledge of what you shall best do the next. You have ere now got over 
many a difficulty, and that was by the grace of God: the same grace will be 
present to you on all succeeding occasions, and will deliver you from 
obstacles and bad roads one after the other, yea, though it were necessary 
for Him to send an angel to help you over the most dangerous steps. 


Turn not your eyes towards your infirmities and insufficiency, except it 
be to humiliate, but never to discourage you. 

Often see God at your right hand, and the two angels whom He has 
destined for you, one as your own guardian, and the other for the conduct of 
your little family. Say often to those holy angels: Lords, what shall we do? 
Beseech of them to furnish you ordinarily with the knowledge of that 
Divine Will which they contemplate, and the inspirations which our Lady 
wishes you to receive. 

Do not look upon that variety of imperfections which live in you, and in 
all the daughters whom our Lord and our Lady have confided to your care, 
except it be to keep you in holy fear of offending God, but never to amaze 
you; for one ought not to be surprised if every herb and every flower in a 
garden requires each a special care. 

In this world there is no good without its price; it is necessary, then, so to 
adjust our will, that either it may make no pretensions at all to comforts, or, 
if it does, it may sweetly accommodate itself to those discomforts which are 
assuredly attached to all com forts. There is no wine in this world without 
lees. Consider, then. Which is better, that there should be thorns in our 
garden, that we may have roses on them, or that we should have no roses in 
order to have no thorns? 


Chapter XIV 


CONCERNING FEAR OF THE JUDGMENTS OF GOD, AND 
CONFIDENCE IN HIS KINDNESS 


What gives me most apprehension is, that I am told that, besides your 
bodily afflictions, you are overwhelmed with a deep melancholy. I can well 
imagine how this must retard your complete restoration to health. Tell me, I 
implore you, what cause have you for feeding this sadness, which is so 
hurtful to you? I suspect your mind is still distressed by your fear of sudden 
death, and of the judgments of God. Alas, how strange a torment is that! My 
soul, which endured it for six weeks, can well sympathise with those who 
are afflicted by it. [St. Francis de Sales here alludes to the violent 
temptation of despair which he experienced whilst a student at Paris, at the 
age of sixteen years, and from which he was delivered by the help of the B. 
Virgin, which he implored in the church of St. Etienne-des-Gres. ]. 

But it is necessary for me to speak to you a little, heart to heart, and to tell 
you that whoever has a true desire of serving our Lord, and of flying from 
sin, ought in nowise to torture himself with the fear of death, or of the 
divine judgments. For although both the one and the other are indeed to be 
feared, still the fear ought not to be mere physical alarm, crushing the 
vigour of our minds; on the contrary, it ought to be so mingled with 
confidence in the goodness of God, as to become sweet in consequence of 
it. 

And we ought not to begin to doubt whether we are in a position to 
confide in God, when we feel difficulty in keeping ourselves from sin, or 
have mistrust and fear, lest in particular occasions and temptations we shall 
be unable to resist it. Oh, no! for mistrust of our own strength is not a 
deficiency of resolution, but a true acknowledgment of our misery. It is a 
better feeling to mistrust our own power of resisting temptations, than to 


assume a confident attitude, provided always that what we do not expect 
from our own strength, we do expect from the grace of God. For it has 
frequently happened that persons who, in the midst of consolation, 
promised themselves that they would do marvels for God, have failed when 
put to the trial; and others again, who greatly mistrusted their own strength, 
and feared much that they would fail when put to the proof, have, on a 
sudden, effected marvels, because that deep feeling of their own weakness 
drove them to seek aid and succour from God, to watch, to pray, to 
humiliate themselves, that they might not enter into temptation. 

I further say, that we ought in nowise to be distressed at not feeling 
within us force or courage to resist temptation, in the supposition of its 
occurrence at this moment, if only we desire to resist it, hoping that, if it did 
come, God would help us, and praying of Him to grant us His help. For 
there is no need for us always to have the sensation of strength and courage; 
it is enough for us to hope and desire that we shall have it at the right time 
and place; nor is there any need for us to feel within ourselves any sign or 
mark that we shall have that courage; it is sufficient for us to hope that God 
will aid us. 

Samson, who was called the strong man, never felt the supernatural 
strength with which God assisted him, except on occasions for it; and on 
that account is it said, when encountering lions or his enemies, that the 
Spirit of God came upon him (Judges xiv. 6). 

God, who does nothing in vain, does not give you either strength or 
courage when there is no occasion for it, but only when there is occasion; 
and so we must always hope that on all occasions He will aid us, provided 
only that we cry unto Him. We should constantly use those words of David. 
Why art thou sad, my soul? and why dost thou disquiet me? Hope in God 
(Ps. xlii. 5). And again, When my strength shall fail, do not thou forsake me 
(Ps.lxx. 9). 

Well, then, since you desire to depend entirely on God, why do you fear 
your weakness, on which it is very true that you ought to place no kind of 
reliance. Do you not hope in God? and shall he that hopeth in Him ever be 
confounded? No, he never shall be. 

I entreat you to pacify all the objections which may possibly arise in your 
mind. There is no occasion to make any other answer to them, except that 
you desire to be faithful on all occasions; and that you hope God will enable 


you to be so, without attempting to find out whether that will be the case or 
not; for such attempts are very liable to deceive you. Many are valiant when 
they do not see the enemy, who are not so when he appears; whilst, on the 
contrary, many are fearful beforehand, to whom the very presence of the 
danger gives courage. You must not fear being afraid. For the rest, God 
knows how much I would do and suffer to see you released from these 
temptations. 


Chapter XV 


OF TEMPTATIONS AGAINST THE FAITH 


You ask me for remedies against the temptations against the faith which are 
troubling you. You must deal with such temptations exactly as you would 
with those against purity. Dispute with them neither much nor little, but do 
as the children of Israel did with the bones of the paschal lamb, which they 
never attempted to break, but cast them into the fire. You must never answer 
nor seem to understand what the enemy says. Let him make as much noise 
as he pleases at the gate, never once say, Who goes there? 

Very true, you will say to me; but he importunes me, and his noise is so 
loud, that those within cannot hear each other speak. Never mind; patience; 
they must speak by signs; you must prostrate yourself before God, and 
remain there at His feet; He will understand by this humble guise that you 
are on His side, and that you wish for His help, though you cannot speak. 
But above all, keep yourself fast within, and on no account open the door, 
either to see who knocks, or to drive away the troublesome applicant. He 
will at length weary of his noise, and leave you at peace. 

Courage, then; provided he does not enter in, it matters nothing. It is, 
however, a very good sign that the enemy keeps knocking and storming at 
the gate; for it shews that he has not what he wants. If he had, he would not 
make any more noise, but enter in, and quietly remain there. 


Chapter XVI 


OTHER REMEDIES IN TEMPTATIONS AGAINST THE FAITH 


I proceed to give you another remedy. Temptations against the faith assail 
the intellect directly, in order to attract it to dispute and think about them. 
Do you know what you ought to do, whilst the enemy is amusing himself 
with laying siege to the intellect? Make a sally by the gate of the will, and 
charge him vigorously. I mean, that when the temptation against the faith 
presents itself to converse with you, and to ask you how such a mystery can 
be true, or what have you to say to this, or what have you to say to that, 
instead of disputing with the enemy by reason, your will should act on the 
offensive against him; and even answering the interior suggestion by 
uttering an exclamation, cry out: “Ah, traitor! ah, wretch! thou hast left the 
Church of the angels, and thou wouldst that I should leave that of the saints! 
Disloyal, faithless, and treacherous one! thou offeredst to Eve the fruit of 
perdition, and thou wouldst have me eat of it! Begone, Satan! It is written, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God (St. Matt, iv. 7). No, I will not 
dispute to please you. Eve, being ready to dispute, lost herself. Eve saw the 
fruit, and was overcome. Live, Jesus, in whom I believe. I adhere to holy 
Church, and will never for sake her.” Use such-like ardent words. I know 
not if I make you understand me; what I mean is, that you should get the 
better of these temptations by the affections, and not by the reason. 

True it is that at such seasons the poor will is oppressed with dryness; but 
so much the better: her blows are so much the more terrible to the enemy, 
who, seeing that, instead of retarding your progress, he gives you the means 
of exercising a thousand virtuous feelings, and particularly that of making 
acts of faith, will at last leave you alone. 

It will be good now and then to have recourse to some exterior penance. 
For there is no doubt that outward suffering diverts the evil, and the inward 
affection attracts the mercy of God. Add that the enemy, seeing that you 


trouble his ally and confederate, the flesh, is afraid, and takes to flight. But 
this third remedy must be used with moderation, and according to the profit 
you may find, in the course of a few days, that you derive from it. 

To conclude, these temptations are only afflictions like any others, and 
you must comfort yourself with these words of Scripture: Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation; for when he hath been proved, he shall 
receive the crown of life (St. James i. 12). I have seen very few persons 
who have made any progress without trial. You must, therefore, have 
patience: our God, after the tempest, will send a calm. 


Chapter XVII 


WHAT MUST BE DONE WHEN TEMPTATIONS AGAINST 
THE FAITH, HAVING CEASED, RETURN AGAIN 


Your temptations against the faith have returned again; and although you 
did not answer them a word, they press upon you. 

You do not reply to them; that is well: but you think too much about 
them, you fear them too much, you are too apprehensive of them; without 
that they would do you no harm. You are too sensitive to temptations. You 
love the faith, and you would not willingly have a single thought against it 
enter your imagination; and the moment such a thought touches you, you 
become melancholy and anxious about it. You are too jealous of this purity 
of faith; you fancy that everything stains it. 

No, no, let the wind blow, and do not imagine that the rustling of the 
leaves is the clashing of arms. I was lately standing near some beehives, and 
a few of the bees lighted on my face. I was about to remove them with my 
hand. “No,” said a peasant to me, “do not be afraid, and do not touch them; 
they will not sting you; but if you touch them, they will.” I believed what he 
said, and not one of them stung me. 

Trust what I say; do not fear these temptations; do not touch them, and 
they will not harm you. Pass on your way, and do not think about them. Be 
very resolute, and believe firmly that all the temptations of hell cannot sully 
a spirit that does not love them. Let them, therefore, go their way. St. Paul 
suffered terrible temptations (2 Cor. xii. 7); and God willed not to take them 
away from him; and so willed because He loved him. Courage, then; let that 
heart always be with its Jesus, and let the enemy make as much racket at the 
gate as he pleases. Live with the sweet Jesus and His holy Mother in the 
midst of the darkness, the nails, the thorns, and the spears. Live for a long 
time in tears without obtaining aught; God will at last raise you up, and will 


make you rejoice, and cause you to see your heart s desire. I hope it will be 
so; but if it were not so, still let us not weary of serving Him; He will be 
none the less our God; for the love we owe to Him is of an immortal and 
imperishable nature. 


Chapter XVIII 


OP TEMPTATIONS OP BLASPHEMY AND INFIDELITY 


You cannot, and you ought not to believe that the temptations of blasphemy 
and infidelity come from God: and who has ever told you that God is the 
author of them? He may, I grant you, send spiritual darkness; He may send 
the feeling of dereliction and loss of vigour; He may send that bitterness of 
the spiritual palate which makes the sweetest wine of the world turn bitter: 
but temptations of blasphemy, of infidelity, oh, never! They cannot come 
from our good God; His bosom is too pure to entertain objects such as 
those. 

Know you how God acts with regard to such things? He permits the 
malignant craftsman who makes them to come and offer us those wares of 
his for sale, that, by scorning them, we may be able to prove our affection 
for divine things; and ought we to disquiet ourselves for that? ought we to 
turn aside for an instant? O God! in nowise ought we to do so. It is the devil 
who is ever busying himself about our soul, to see if any where he can find 
a gate open (1 Pet. v. 8). Thus he did with Jacob, with St. Anthony, with St. 
Catherine of Sienna, and with an infinite number of holy souls whom I 
know, and with my own, which is worth nothing, and which I know not. 

But, what! ought we to vex ourselves for this? Keep all the avenues 
closely barred, and let him be frozen: he will be tired out at last; or if not, 
God will make him raise the siege. Remember what, I believe, I said to you 
once before. It is a good sign that he raises such a tumult and tempest, 
round your will; it is a sign that he is not within it. Courage, then; whilst we 
can say with resolution, though without feeling, “Live, Jesus!” we need not 
fear. 

And do not tell me that you say it with cowardice, without force or 
courage, but as if by a kind of violence you do yourself. O God! behold 


therein that holy violence which bears away the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 
xi. 12). 

It is a sign that the enemy has indeed gained all else in our fortress, 
except the impregnable, invincible citadel, which cannot be lost except by 
itself. 

It is, in fine, that free will, which, all open to the eyes of God, resides in 
the supreme and most spiritual part of the soul, and which depends upon 
none other save its God and itself; and when all the other faculties of the 
soul are troubled by the enemy, this alone remains, having control over 
itself, so as not to give consent unless it pleases. 

Yet we see souls foolishly afflicted, because the enemy, occupying all the 
other faculties, makes therein a loud hurly-burly and confusion. They can 
scarcely hear what is said and done in that superior will, which indeed has a 
voice much clearer and more distinct than that of the inferior will; but the 
voice of the latter is so rough and dissonant, that it drowns the clear sounds 
of the former. 

Lastly, observe this: whilst the temptation is displeasing to you, there is 
nothing to fear; for why does it displease you, but because you do not will 
it? 

For the rest, those vexatious temptations come from the malice of the 
devil; but the pain and suffering which we feel from them comes from, the 
mercy of God, who, contrary to the will of His enemy, draws from his 
malice that holy tribulation whereby He refines the gold which He destines 
for His treasure-house. I say, therefore, your temptations come from the 
devil and from hell, but your pains and afflictions come from God and from 
Paradise. The mothers are of Babylon, but the children are of Jerusalem. 
Despise the temptations, embrace the tribulations. 


Chapter XIX 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO DESIRE TO DO MORE THAN WE 
CAN 


Look with suspicion on all these desires, which, according to the common 
feeling of good people, cannot be carried into effect. Such are desires after a 
certain Christian perfection which may be imagined, but not practiced, and 
in which many learn lessons, but no one carries them out. 

Know that it is the virtue of patience that ensures us the most perfection; 
and if we must have it with others, we must also have it with ourselves. 
Those who aspire to the pure love of God, have not so much need of 
patience with others as with themselves. 

It is necessary to suffer our own imperfection in order to have perfection. 
I say, to suffer it with patience, not to love or to caress it: humility feeds 
itself with this suffering. 

The truth must be admitted: we are poor creatures, who can do very little 
good; but God is infinitely good, is contented with our little works, and is 
pleased with the preparation of our heart (Ps. ix. 17) . And what means the 
preparation of our heart? According to holy Scripture, God is greater than 
our heart (1 St. John iii. 20), and our heart is greater than all the world. 
When our heart, being alone in its meditation, prepares the service which it 
ought to render to God, that is to say, when it forms its purpose of serving 
God, of honouring Him, of serving our neighbour, and of mortifying our 
exterior and interior senses, and such-like good designs; at that time it 
works marvels, it makes preparations, and disposes its actions to an eminent 
degree of admirable perfection. Nevertheless, all this preparation is in 
nowise proportionate to the greatness of God, who is in finitely greater than 
our heart; yet this preparation is ordinarily greater than the world, than our 
exterior force and actions. 


A soul which, on the one hand, considers the greatness of God, His 
immense goodness and holiness, can never satiate itself with making Him 
great and marvellous preparations. It prepares Him a body mortified 
without rebellion, attention to prayer without distraction, sweetness of 
conversation without bitterness, humility without any feeling of vanity. All 
this is very good; these are good preparations. We must even get more of 
them, in order to serve God according to our duty; but when they are 
completed, we must consider who it is that does them; for when we come to 
put them in practice, we stop far short of them, and perceive that these 
preparations cannot be so great or so absolute in us as we imagined. 

We can mortify the flesh, yet not so perfectly as that there shall be no 
rebellion at all. Our attention will often be interrupted by distractions, and 
so for the rest. But are we, for that reason, to lose our peace of mind, to be 
troubled or flurried or afflicted? Assuredly not. Are we to form an infinity 
of eager and discontented desires after a particular point of perfection? By 
no means. 


Chapter XX 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO DESIRE TO DO MORE THAN WE 
CAN 


We may very rightly make simple wishes, which witness to our gratitude. I 
may say, Alas, why am I not as fervent as the Seraphim, the better to serve 
and love my God? But I must not amuse myself with forming desires, as if 
in this world I was to attain to that exquisite perfection; or say, I desire this, 
I will set myself to attain it, and if I fail of reaching it, I shall be unhappy. I 
do not say that we ought not to put ourselves in the path of such perfections, 
only we must not desire to reach it in one day, that is to say, in one day of 
this mortal life; for this desire would be a torment to us, and a most useless 
one. 

It is necessary, in order to travel well, for us to at tend to the 
accomplishment of that part of the journey which is immediately before us, 
to get over the first day s ground, and not to amuse ourselves with desiring 
to accomplish the last day’s journey, when our business is to make an end of 
the first. I will express it in one word, which I beg you to bear in mind: We 
sometimes amuse ourselves with the idea of being good angels when we are 
not labouring to make ourselves even good men. 

Our imperfections must accompany us to the grave; we cannot walk 
without touching the earth. We ought not to lie and welter there; but we also 
ought not to think of flying; we are, as yet, unfledged. We die little by little; 
we must therefore make our imperfections die with us day by day. Dear 
imperfections! which make us recognise our misery, exercise us in humility, 
in contempt of ourselves, in patience and diligence, and in spite of which 
God considers that preparation of our heart which is perfect. 

Earth as we are, let us walk on earth, since the deep sea turns our head 
and makes us reel. Let us remain at our Lord s feet with Mary; let us 


practice those little virtues which are adapted to our littleness; and there are 
virtues that are exercised rather in descending than in ascending, the better 
for our weakness. Such are patience, the bearing with our neighbour and 
doing him service, humility, sweet ness, courage, affability, the endurance 
of our own imperfections, and other little virtues like them. 

I do not say that we are not to ascend by means of prayer; but it must be 
step by step. I recommend to you holy simplicity. Look close before you, 
and do not look at those dangers which you see afar off. You fancy they are 
armies; they are only trees in the distance, and whilst you are gazing at 
them you may make some false steps. 

Let us have a firm and general purpose, of intending to serve God with all 
our heart and all our life; and this done, let us not think of the morrow. Let 
us only think of achieving the present day well; and when to-morrow shall 
have arrived, it too will be called to-day, and then we shall think of it. 
Besides this, it is necessary that we have a great confidence in the 
Providence of God, and a resignation to it. We must make provision of 
manna for each day, and no more; and let us have no doubts; God will rain 
manna to-morrow, and the day after to-morrow, and all the days of our 
pilgrimage. 


Chapter XXI 


HOW GOOD DESIRES ARE TO BE FULFILLED 


We ought not to desire impossible things, or build upon difficult and 
uncertain ones. It is not sufficient to believe that God can succour us by all 
sorts of means; but we must believe that He wills not to employ for that 
purpose those means which He removes far from us, and that He does will 
to employ such as are near to us. 

It seems to me that you have discovered the true root of your evils, when 
you say to me, that you, think it is a multitude of desires which can never be 
satisfied. A variety of viands, if they are in too great quantity, always 
overcharges the stomach; but, if it is weak, it is ruined by them. When the 
soul has been purged of bad and worldly affections, meeting spiritual and 
holy objects, and feeling, as it were, utterly famished, it fills itself with 
many desires, and with such avidity, that it is overwhelmed with them. 

Ask for remedies of our Lord, and of the spiritual Fathers whom you 
have near you: nevertheless, I will tell you simply what I think on the 
subject: it is, that if you do not begin to put into execution some of these 
desires, they will be ever multiplying, and will embarrass your mind, so that 
you will not know how to get rid of them. 

You must, then, come to results. But in what order? You must begin by 
such palpable and exterior results as are most in your power; for example, 
you are not without the desire of serving the sick for the love of our Lord, 
of doing any mean and lowly services in the house, for the sake of humility; 
for these are fundamental desires, and without them all others are, and 
ought to be, suspected and despised. Exercise yourself, then, strongly in the 
production of the results of such desires; for you will have no lack either of 
occasions or subjects for them. 

This is entirely in your own power, and consequently you ought to put 
them into execution; for in vain will you frame purposes of doing actions, 


the subject of which is not in your own power, or is very remote from you, 
if you do not fulfil those which are within your reach. Carry out, therefore, 
with fidelity, the desires of the humble and mean offices of charity, 
humility, and other virtues; and you will see that you are well provided with 
occasions for them. Magdalene must first wash our Lord s feet, must kiss 
them, and wipe them with the hairs of her head, before she can entertain 
Him heart to heart, in the secrecy of meditation; and she must anoint His 
body with earthly balm, before she can pour the balm of her meditations on 
His divinity. 

It is good to desire much; but we must subject our desires to a certain 
order, and arrive at results, each in its own season, and according to your 
power. We prune the leaves of the vine, that its humidity and sap may be 
sufficient for the production of fruit, and that its natural force may not be 
weakened by an excessive growth of leaves. It is good to prune this 
multiplication of desires, lest our soul amuse itself with them, and relax its 
care to produce results, of which ordinarily the smallest fulfilment is of 
more value than mighty desires of things remote from our power: God 
rather desires in us fidelity to those little things which He does place under 
our control, than an ardour for great things which do not depend on us. 


Chapter XXII 


NOT TO BE OVER-FOND OF ANYTHING, AND TO WISH TO 
BE WHAT GOD WILLS US TO BE 


I shall bless God all my life for the graces which He has prepared for you. 
Do you also prepare for Him, on your side, great acts of resignation, by way 
of exchange; and courageously settle your heart for the fulfilment of such 
things as you know He wills you to do, notwithstanding all sorts of 
contradictions which may oppose themselves to it. 

Do not look for a moment at what you have to do, considered in itself, 
but only at the honour done to it, trifling as it is, to be willed by His divine 
will, ordained by His providence, arranged by His wisdom; in a word, since 
it is pleasing to God, and recognized as such, to whom should it be 
displeasing? 

Take care to make yourself daily more pure in heart; this purity consists 
in weighing everything in the balance of the sanctuary, which is nothing 
else than the will of God. 

Be not, I implore you, over-fond of anything, not even of the virtues, 
which one sometimes loses by the spirit of excess. I know not if you 
understand me, but I think you do. I fancy it is not the property of roses to 
be white, for the red ones are more beautiful and fragrant; but it is the 
property of lilies. Let us be what we are: and let us be so, to do honour to 
the Master-workman, whose creation we are. 

Let us be what God wills, provided we are at His service, and let us not 
be what we will, contrary to His intention; for, were we the noblest 
creatures under heaven, what would that profit us, if we were not according 
to the will of God? 


Chapter XXIII 


OF HOW LITTLE ONE QUITS BY GIVING ONESELF TO GOD 


It is beyond measure sweet to me to behold with what a heavenly operation 
the Holy Spirit works in your heart, by inspiring you with a strong and 
generous resolution of abandoning the world. Oh, how wisely do you act in 
obeying this supernatural wisdom! for thus it is said (St. Luke i. 39), that 
our Blessed Lady went into the hill country with haste into a city of Juda. 
This promptitude in doing the will of God is a great means of attracting 
mighty graces for the process and accomplishment of every good work; and 
you see that, after the rude shock your heart sustained, when by main force 
it rid itself of those feelings, humours, and inclinations, to follow the 
superior attrait, you are at last full of consolation, and enjoying repose in 
the midst of the burning bush which you have chosen, to sing therein 
forever the glory of your Creator and Saviour. Raise, raise your thoughts to 
that eternal consolation which you will have in heaven, for having done all 
that you have done. 

It is indeed nothing, and I see that you feel it,—it is altogether nothing in 
comparison with your duty, and with the immortal recompense which God 
has prepared for you. For what are all these things which we despise and 
abandon for God? Nothing but little worthless moments of liberty, a 
thousand times more slavish than slavery itself; perpetual disquietudes, and 
vain, inconstant, and insatiable pretensions, which agitate our souls with a 
thousand useless solicitudes and entreaties, and all for these miserable days 
of life, so uncertain, so short, and so evil. 

Nevertheless, so it has pleased God, that he who quits these empty 
nothings, these vain amusements, giving in exchange for them an eternal 
and glorious felicity, which this single consideration of having resolved to 
love God with all our heart, and of having gained a single little additional 
degree of eternal love, will plunge us into an abyss of happiness. 


In truth, I would not have neglected to tell you to trample under foot all 
your feelings, your interests, your fears, your aversions, if I had not had that 
confidence in the goodness of the heavenly Spouse, that He would give you 
strength and courage to take the side of inspiration and reason against that 
of nature and aversion. Behold you, then, all dead to the world, and the 
world all dead to you. 

That is one part of the holocaust, and there remain two more yet. The first 
of these is to flay the victim, stripping your heart of itself, cutting and 
tearing away all those minute impressions given us by the world and nature; 
and the second is to burn up and reduce to ashes your self-love, and convert 
your soul, all in flames with celestial love. 

Now this cannot be done in a day; and He who has given you the grace of 
striking the first blow, will Himself give you the two others; and because 
His hand is all fatherly, either He will do this without your feeling it, or if 
He makes you feel it, He will give you that joyful constancy which He gave 
St. Lawrence on the burning coals. 

Therefore you ought to be under no apprehension, for He who has given 
you the will, will also give you the accomplishment (Phil. i. 6; ii. 13). Only 
be faithful over a few things, and He will place you over many things (St. 
Matt. xxv. 21). 


Part Second 


DUTIES TOWARDS OUR NEIGHBOUR 


Chapter I 


OF THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR 


IT is necessary we should know that love has its seat in the heart, and that 
we can never love our neighbour too much, or exceed the bounds of reason 
in that love, provided that it resides in the heart; for, so far as regards the 
signs of that love, we may easily fall short or exceed, going beyond the 
rules of sound reason. 

The great St. Bernard says, that “the measure of loving God is to love 
Him without measure,” and that in our love we should assign no limits, but 
allow it to spread its branches as far as it can. What is here said of the love 
of God must also be understood of the love of our neighbour, provided 
always that the love of God floats above it, and holds the first rank. 

This being laid down, we ought to love our neighbour with all our heart, 
and like ourselves, as the commandment of God obliges us to do. Our Lord 
has said, Love one another as I have loved you (St. John xiii. 34); which 
means that, as our Lord has always preferred us to Himself, and has done so 
as often as He has given Himself to us in the most holy Sacrament, making 
Himself our food, so He wills us to have a love like His one towards 
another, and that we should even prefer our neighbour to ourselves. 

Observe particularly, that as our Saviour has done for us all that could be 
done, so He wills, and the rule of perfection requires, that we do all that we 
are able one for another, except sin. With that exception, our love ought to 
be so firm, so cordial, and so solid, that we should never refuse to do or 
suffer aught for the good of our neighbour. 

Now, rightly to evidence our love for our neighbour, it is necessary to 
procure for him all the good that we can, both spiritual and temporal, 
praying for him, and cordially serving him as occasion requires; because a 
friendship which ends in fine words is no great thing. To do otherwise is not 


to love as our Lord hath loved us, who did not content Himself with 
assuring us that He loved us, but gave us effective proofs of His love. 


Chapter IT 


IN WHAT WAT WE SHOULD LOVE OUR NEIGHBOUR 


You ask me in what way we should love our neighbour? I answer, that there 
are friendships which seem extremely great and perfect in the eyes of men, 
which before God are seen to be little and of no value, because they are not 
founded in true charity, which is God, but only on certain natural affinities 
and inclinations, and on considerations humanly praiseworthy and 
agreeable. 

There are other friendships, on the contrary, which seem extremely poor 
and trifling in the eyes of the world, which before God are seen to be rich 
and very excellent, because they are only in God and for God, without any 
admixture of our own interest. 

Now the acts of charity which we exercise towards those whom we love 
in this way are a thousand times more perfect, inasmuch as everything in 
them tends purely to God; but the services and other help which we render 
to those whom we love by inclination are of much less merit, by reason of 
the great satisfaction and enjoyment which we have in doing them, and 
because we generally do them rather from this motive than from the love of 
God. 

There is yet another reason which makes these first-mentioned affections 
of less merit than the latter: which is, that they are not durable, because the 
cause of them being unstable, when anything occurs to thwart them, they 
alter and grow cold, which is not the case with those that are founded in 
God, since the cause of them is solid and permanent. 

St. Catherine suggests a beautiful comparison on this subject: “If you 
take,” says she, “a glass, and fill it at a fountain, and drink out of this glass 
without moving it away from the fountain, the glass will not be emptied; 
but if you remove it from the fountain, the glass will be empty when you 


have drunk: so is it with our affections; when we do not remove them from 
their source they never dry up.” 

Even the outward marks of friendship which we give, contrary to our 
inclination, to persons for whom we have an aversion, are better, and more 
agreeable to God, than those which we give under the influence of a 
sensible affection; and this must not be called duplicity or hypocrisy; for 
although I feel the contrary sentiment, it is only in the inferior part of the 
soul, and the acts I make are made by a principle of charity. 

And so, if those on whom I bestow these out ward marks of friendship 
knew that I gave them with some feeling of aversion, they ought not to be 
offended at it, but rather to value and cherish them more than if they 
proceeded from a sensible affection; for feelings of dislike are natural, and 
of themselves not bad, if we do not act upon them; on the contrary, they 
furnish a means of practicing a thousand acts of virtue; and we are even 
more pleasing to our Lord when we kiss His feet with an extreme 
repugnance to overcome, than when we do it without having to struggle 
against any such feeling. Those, therefore, who have nothing to recommend 
them to the affection of others, are in this more happy; for they are assured 
that the love which is borne to them is excellent, because it is all in God. 

We often fancy that we are loving a person for God, when it is only for 
ourselves. We avail ourselves of this pretext, saying that our regard for him 
is for the sake of God, when it is only for the sake of the consolation which 
we derive from it. For is it not much more pleasant to see before you a soul 
full of right feeling, following your counsels extremely well, and faithfully 
and quietly walking in the path which you have marked out for it, than to 
behold another soul, unquiet, embarrassed, and feeble in good, which 
requires the same thing to be told it over and over again? No doubt it is so. 
Your affection, then, is not for God, for the latter soul is as dear to God as 
the former, and you ought to love it more, because there is more in its 
regard to be done for the sake of God. 

In another point of view, it is true, that when there is more of God, that is 
to say, more of virtue, which is a participation of the divine qualities, more 
affection is due. 


Chapter III 


ON THE DEATH OF PERSONS DEAR TO US 


Your affliction is constantly in my mind, and I feel as if I could do nothing 
else but speak to you to console you; still I could say nothing but that the 
divine Spouse of our souls wills us to look upon all events that happen to us 
in the bosom of His heavenly providence, and to cast our affections into 
eternity, where we shall all be re-united, never again to be separated. 

Your father has at last gone, in such a way that, if faith in life eternal 
reigns in our minds, as it ought, we should be greatly consoled in the midst 
of the affliction which has come upon us. Little by little, God severs us 
from the enjoyments of this world. We must, then, more ardently aspire to 
those of immortality, and keep our hearts raised to heaven, where we desire 
to be, and where already we have a great number of the souls which we 
cherish. Blessed forever be the name of our Lord, and may His love live 
and reign in our inmost souls. 

But you should console yourself by thinking that your good father lived 
all his years in honour and virtue, in public esteem, in the affection of his 
family and of all who knew him. 

After all that I feel from the sad event, I conclude that, God having so 
willed, it was for the best. May His will be adored for evermore. 

His divine majesty attracts us in this way to the desire of heaven, 
withdrawing from us by degrees all that was most dear to us here below. 

For the rest, we should allow afflictions a passage in our hearts, but we 
must not make it their abiding- place. 

Lastly, this separation is less painful, since it will be but short, and we not 
only hope for, but aspire to, that happy repose, where that beautiful soul 
either is or soon will be safely housed. 

Let us, I implore you, acquiesce in this expectation here below; and 
instead of multiplying our sighs and our tears over him, let us bestow them 


for him before our Lord; that it may please Him to hasten his reception into 
the arms of His divine mercy, if He has not already bestowed that grace 
upon him. 

Let us bless God, let us praise Him, let us adore the order of His decrees, 
let us acknowledge the instability of this life, and let us peacefully wait for 
the next. 


Chapter IV 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


I have just been told that you are continually weeping over this painful 
separation. This indeed ought not to be; for either you are weeping for the 
departed or for yourself. If for him, why weep, since he is in Paradise, 
where there is no more any place for tears? If for yourself, is there not in 
this too much self-love? And would one not suppose that you loved 
yourself more than his happiness, which is beyond compare? my God! for 
all that, I do not say to you, Weep not; no, for it is most just and reasonable 
that you should weep a little; I say a little, in testimony of the sincere 
affection which you bore him, in imitation of our dear Master, who wept 
over His friend Lazarus; but not overmuch; not like those who, placing all 
their thoughts on the moments of this miserable life, do not remember that 
we are also going to eternity, where, if we live well in this world, we shall 
be re-united to those we love, and who have gone, to quit them no more 
forever. 

We cannot prevent our poor hearts from feeling the condition of this life, 
and the loss of those who were our beloved associates; still we must not 
belie the solemn professions we have made of joining our will inseparably 
to that of our God. 

How happy are they, those dear ones whom we lament, to have seen 
coming little by little, and from afar, the hour of their departure! for so were 
they prepared for departing holily. 

Let us adore this divine Providence, and let us say: Yes, Thou art blessed, 
for all that pleases Thee is good. My God! how sweetly ought these little 
accidents to be received by our hearts,—by our hearts, I say, which for the 
future must have their affections placed more in heaven than on earth! 

You must recover your courage after this shock. Alas, these accidents 
(apoplexy) are but natural; and our Lord, seeing our end approaching, 


sweetly prepares us for it by His inspirations, that we may not be taken by it 
unawares. 

I am not surprised that you have been somewhat startled, and that you 
have been unable to regain your spirits so speedily, to offer them to your 
Lord. 

O God! You must prepare yourself better for the next occasion that 
presents itself; for in proportion as we in this world see the goods we have 
in it breaking up before our eyes, we must have recourse the more ardently 
to our Lord, and confess that we are wrong in placing our hopes and 
expecting our peace anywhere else than in Him, and in the eternity which 
He has destined for us. 

Let us abide in peace, and let us wait for His disposal of us. Let us reckon 
little of this world, except so far as it serves us as a sort of plank on which 
to pass to a better. 

Alas! we only have life in this world in order to pass to that of Paradise, 
towards which we are advancing day by day; and we know not when shall 
be the day of our departure from the former, and of our arrival in the latter. 


Chapter V 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


My God! how deceitful is this life, and how short are its consolations! One 
moment they appear, and another moment hurries them away; and were it 
not for that holy eternity which is the limit of our days, we should have 
good reason to complain of the condition of humanity. 

Be well assured that I write to you with my heart full of sorrow for my 
own loss, but still more because of the vivid idea I have of the blow it will 
be to your own heart when you hear the sad news of your widowhood, so 
speedy, so unexpected, so lamentable. 

If the multitude of those who will share your grief could diminish its 
bitterness for you, there would be little indeed of it remaining; for there is 
no one who knew your dear husband who does not unite a heartfelt sorrow 
to the acknowledgment of his goodness. 

But all this cannot console you, until time has softened your grief, and 
meanwhile God must sustain your spirit and be your support. 

His sovereign mercy will doubtless incline towards you, and come into 
your heart to aid and succour it in this visitation, if only you throw yourself 
into His arms, and resign yourself in His fatherly hands. 

It was God who gave you your husband: it is He who has withdrawn him 
and taken him to Himself. He is bound to be favourable to you in those 
sorrows which the right affections He gave you for your marriage will now 
cause you in this bereavement. 

Such is our condition, that we die at an hour unforeseen, and that we 
cannot escape from death. Therefore it is that we must have patience, and 
employ our reason in softening the evil which we cannot avoid, in looking 
to God and His eternity, where all our losses shall be restored, and our 
union, severed by death, shall be re-established. 


Taking into consideration all these things, we must accommodate our 
hearts to the state of life in which we are placed. It is a perishable and 
mortal life; and death, which reigns over this life, does not observe any 
certain rules. It takes its prey sometimes here, sometimes there, without any 
choice or method; the good among the bad, the young among the old. 

Oh, how happy are they who, living in a continual sense of the 
uncertainty of life, are always ready to die, so that they will be able to live 
again eternally in that life where there is no death! 

In a few days, or at latest, in a few years, we shall follow them in that 
passage, and friendships and unions begun in this world will be resumed, 
never more to encounter a separation. However, let us have patience, and let 
us courageously wait for the hour of our departure to strike, to go where our 
friends have already arrived; and since we loved them cordially, let us 
persevere in loving them, doing for the love of them what they desired we 
should do, and what they now wish for us, and that is, to moderate our grief, 
by reserving our eyes for a better purpose than tears, and our mind for better 
occupations than those of sadness. 

And since true friendship delights in pleasing the person beloved, do you, 
in order to please him, comfort your spirit, and raise your courage, and 
imagine that he besought you to do so on his departure. 

It is on these occasions that we must, with a holy love, acquiesce in the 
good pleasure of our Lord. But tell me; and we, when shall we go to that 
true country which awaits us? Alas! here we are almost at the eve of our 
departure, and we are weeping over those who have gone thither. 

Take the winding-sheet of our Lord, which wrapped Him in the 
sepulchre, and dry therewith your tears. 

Since our Lord loved death, and has given His death as an object of our 
love, I cannot take badly the death of any one, however dear to me, 
provided it take place in the love of that holy death of our Saviour. 

May God and your good angel inspire you with all holy consolation. 


Chapter VI 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


The thoughts of men are vain and useless in themselves to comfort a heart 
so afflicted as yours. God alone is the master and comforter of hearts. He 
alone it is who calms the souls of good will, that is to say, those who hope 
in Him. 

It was truly a good advice which you received from His inspiration, when 
you proposed to yourself to retire for a short space from the crowd of this 
world’s consolations, to place in perfect quiet the wound of your heart in 
the hands of the heavenly Physician, since even earthly physicians confess 
that no healing can be wrought except in quiet and tranquility. 

The interior words which God speaks to the afflicted heart which has 
recourse to His goodness are sweeter than honey, and more salutary than the 
most precious balm. 

The heart which unites itself to the heart of God cannot choose but love, 
and finally accept lovingly the arrows darted upon it by His hand. 

I shall freely tell you, as a remedy for your sorrow, that whoever wishes 
to exempt his heart from the evils of earth must hide it in heaven, and as 
David says, must “hide himself in the secret of God’s face,” must be 
“hidden in His tabernacle” (Ps. xxx. 21; xxvi. 5). Look steadily at eternity, 
whither you are going; you will find that nothing which does not belong to 
that infinite duration should ever shake our courage. 

You have been serving God, and have been taught in the school of His 
cross for so long a time, that not only you ought to accept it patiently, but, 
as I am sure you will, sweetly and lovingly, in consideration of Him who 
bore His own, and was carried on His own till death; and of her who, 
having only one Son, but a Son of incomparable love, saw Him die on the 
cross, with eyes full of tears and a heart full of grief, but a sweet and loving 
grief, in favour of our salvation and of that of all the world. 


Conform yourself to the Divine will in this loss, if that name should be 
applied to a short absence, which, by the help of God, will be repaired by an 
eternal presence. Ah, how blessed is that heart which loves and cherishes 
the Divine will on every occasion! 

Oh, if once we had our heart well fixed on that holy and blessed eternity, 
“Go,” we should say to those we love,—“go into that eternal existence at 
the hour which the King of eternity has marked out for you; we also shall 
go after you. And since time is given us only for that, and the world is 
peopled only to people heaven, when we go thither we shall have done all 
that we had to do.” 

O God! let us leave our children to the mercy of God, who left His Son to 
our mercy. Let us offer Him the life of ours, since He gave the life of His 
for us. 

We must be firm and constant near the cross, and even on the cross, if it 
pleases God to place us there. Blessed are the crucified, for they shall be 
glorified. But our inheritance in this world is in the cross, and in the other it 
Shall be in glory. 


Chapter VII 


OF BEARING WITH OUR NEIGHBOUR S IMPERFECTIONS 


To bear with our neighbour’s imperfections is one of the principal points of 
the love of our Lord; for He shewed it to us upon the cross, having a heart 
so sweet towards us, and loving us so dearly,—us, I say, and even those 
who wrought His death, which was an act of most enormous sin, for that sin 
was a monster of wickedness; and nevertheless, our sweet Saviour had 
thoughts of love for them, giving us an inconceivable instance of the same, 
when even for those who crucified Him, and heaped barbarous in juries 
upon Him, He made excuse, and sought devices to make His Father pardon 
them in the very act of their sin. 

Oh, miserable men that we are! for scarcely can we forget an injury done 
to us till a long time after we have received it. Nevertheless, he who shall 
prevent his neighbour in benedictions full of sweetness will be the most 
perfect imitator of our Lord. 


Chapter VIII 


OF CORDIALITY 


Cordiality is nothing else than the essence of true and sincere friendship, 
which cannot be but between reasonable persons, conducting themselves by 
reason. There must also be a certain equality either in vocation, or rank, or 
aims; and this is why we do not call by the name of friendship the affection 
borne by fathers to their children, because this equality does not exist in it; 
the love of fathers being a majestic love, and that of children a love of 
respect and submission. 

But between brothers, by reason of their like condition, the equality of 
their love constitutes a firm, strong, and solid friendship. For this reason, 
the first Christians all called each other brethren, a usage which now 
remains in monasteries only, the inmates of which are ordered all to call 
each other brethren and sisters., as a mark of their true and sincere 
friendship. 

This friendship is called cordial, because it has its foundation in the heart. 
Now this cordial friendship ought to be accompanied by two virtues, one of 
which is called affability, and the other good conversation. Affability is a 
virtue which diffuses a certain sweetness over the serious affairs and 
communications we may have to transact with each other. Good 
conversation is a virtue which makes us gracious and agreeable in the 
recreations and less serious communications which we have with our 
neighbour. 

This friendship ought to be shewn without using any ill-advised 
familiarity. We must laugh with those who laugh, and weep with those who 
weep, and we ought to shew our friends that we are pleased with them, 
provided that holiness always accompanies whatever evidence we give of 
our affection, and that God is not only not offended with it, but that lie is 
honoured and glorified. 


The question here occurs, whether we may shew most affection towards 
the person whom we esteem most virtuous. 

I reply, that although we may love the most virtuous with most love of 
complacency, we ought not to love them with most love of benevolence, or 
give them most marks of friendship; and this for two reasons. 

The first, because our Lord did not do it; He seems even to have shewn 
more affection to the imperfect than to the perfect, since He said that He 
came not for the just, but for sinners. It is to those who have the most need 
of us that we ought more particularly to shew our affection; for thereby we 
shew that we love out of charity, better than by loving those who give us 
more consolation than pain; and in this we must conduct ourselves as the 
spiritual advantage of our neighbour requires. But apart from this, we 
should endeavour to love them all equally, since our Lord did not say, Love 
these, or those; but indifferently, Love each other, as I have loved you, 
without excluding any, how imperfect soever he be. 

The second reason is, that we cannot judge who are the most perfect, or 
who have most virtue; for appearances are deceitful, and very often those 
who seem to us to be the most virtuous are not so before God. It may 
happen that a person whom we see fail very often, and commit a great 
number of imperfections, is more virtuous and more agreeable to God, 
either by the greatness of courage he preserves in the midst of his 
imperfections, not allowing himself to be troubled by seeing himself so 
subject to fall, or by the humility he derives from it, than another who has in 
truth a greater number of natural or acquired virtues, but who has gone 
through less exercise and labour, and has consequently less courage and 
humility than he whom we see so subject to fail. 

St. Peter was chosen to be the chief of the Apostles, although he was 
subject to many imperfections; but because, notwithstanding these 
imperfections, he had a great courage, our Lord chose him in preference to 
all the rest. 

But if it is true that we have an inclination to love one more than another, 
we must not amuse ourselves with thinking about it, still less speak about it 
to him; for we ought not to love our neighbour by inclination, but either 
because he is virtuous, or from the hope we entertain that he will become 
so, and principally because such is the will of God. 


Chapter IX 


OF AVERSIONS 


Aversions are certain antipathies, sometimes natural, which make us feel a 
little dislike from the very first to those who are the objects of them, which 
prevents our liking their conversation, as the contrary feeling makes us fond 
of the conversation of those to whom we naturally incline. 

To shew that it is natural to have an inclination towards some and not 
towards others, we have only to look at two men coming into a room where 
two others are at play: the two who come in will wish one of them to win 
rather than the other. And whence comes this, since they never saw or knew 
them before, but from the fact that they are thus naturally disposed? 

We see also the same law in brutes, who, not having reason, nevertheless 
have naturally aversions and inclinations. You may try this experiment with 
a newly-born lambkin. Shew it the skin of a wolf, although dead, it will take 
to flight, it will moan, it will hide itself under the side of its mother; but 
shew it a horse, although a much larger animal than a wolf, and it will 
exhibit no alarm, but will sport with it. The reason of this is that nature 
makes it friendly to the one and hostile to the other. 

Of these natural aversions we must not make much account, any more 
than of natural inclinations, provided we submit the whole to reason. 

What is the remedy for these aversions, since no one can be exempt from 
them however perfect he be? Those who are naturally rough will have an 
aversion to very sweet-tempered persons, and will esteem such sweetness 
an excessive softness, although that quality of sweetness is the most 
universally loved. 

The only remedy to this evil, as to every other sort of temptation, is 
simply to turn aside from it, not to think about it at all: but the misfortune is 
that we are always anxious to know far too well whether we have reason or 
not for these aversions. Oh, we ought never to amuse ourselves with this 


search; for our self-love, which never sleeps, will gild the pill so well, that it 
will make us think our antipathies are good; and then, being approved by 
our own judgment and by self-love, there will no longer be any means of 
hindering us from thinking them just and reasonable. 

Assuredly we should be well on our guard against this: for we never have 
reason to entertain aversions, much less to be willing to feed them. I say, 
then, that when the question is of simply natural aversions, we ought to 
make no account of them, but to turn aside from them without seeming to 
take any notice, and so to wile away our spirit; but we must contend with 
and conquer them when we see the aversion is going in advance of mere 
natural dislike, and leading us away from the submission due to reason, 
which never allows us to do anything in favour of our aversions, any more 
than of our inclinations, when they are bad, from fear of offending God. 

But if we do nothing more in favour of our aversions than to speak a little 
less agreeably than we should do to a person for whom we entertain great 
feelings of affection, that is no great thing, for it is hardly in our power to 
do otherwise. When we are under the influence of that feeling, it would be 
wrong to exact that from us. 


Chapter X 


OF THE MERIT OF OBEDIENCE 


To animate us to obedience when we are tempted against it, we should 
consider its excellence, its beauty, its merit, and even its utility. This 
observation applies to souls who are not yet well settled in the love of 
obedience; for when there is merely question of a simple aversion or 
disgust, we must make an act of love and apply ourselves to the work. Our 
Lord, even in His passion, felt a sorrow even unto death, as He himself 
says; but in the sharp point of his spirit He was resigned to the will of His 
Father; all the rest was a movement of nature. 

I do not call it a want of perseverance when we make some little 
interruptions, provided we do not quit our work altogether: so it is not a 
want of obedience to fail in some one or other of its conditions, seeing that 
we are only obliged to the substance, and not to the conditions of the 
virtues. For even though we obeyed with repugnance, and as it were forced 
by the obligation of our condition, our obedience would not on that account 
fail in being good in virtue of our first resolutions; but it is of a value and a 
merit much greater when it is done with the conditions we have alluded to; 
for anything, however little, done with such obedience is of very great 
value. 

Obedience is a virtue so excellent, that our Lord willed to conduct 
Himself through the whole course of His life by obedience, as He so often 
said that He had not come to do His own will, but the will of His Father; 
and the Apostle tells us that He made Himself obedient unto death and the 
death of the cross, having willed to join to the infinite merit of His perfect 
charity the infinite merit of a perfect obedience. Charity yields to 
obedience, because obedience depends on justice; thus it is better to pay 
what one owes than to give alms; which means that it is better to perform an 
act of obedience than an act of charity by our own proper motive. 


I add that obedience is not of less merit than charity. To give a cup of 
water from charity will win heaven. Do as much from obedience, and you 
will also win heaven. The least thing done by obedience is very agreeable to 
God. If you eat by obedience, your eating is more agreeable to God than the 
fasts of anchorites done without obedience. If you rest by obedience, your 
rest is more agreeable to God than labour done without obedience. Finally, 
he who obeys as he ought will enjoy a continual tranquility, and the most 
holy peace of the Lord, which surpasseth all understanding; and I may well 
assume, on the part of God, that he shall have Paradise for life everlasting. 


Chapter XI 


OF OBEDIENCE TO SUPERIORS 


Obedience consists in two points. The first is to obey superiors, and the 
second to obey equals and inferiors; but the second belongs rather to 
humility, sweetness, and charity than to justice; for he who is humble thinks 
that all others surpass him and are far better than him, and makes them his 
superiors, and thinks it his duty to obey them. 

As to the obedience which relates to the superiors whom God has placed 
Over us to govern us, it is of justice and necessity, and ought to be rendered 
with an entire submission of our understanding and our will; and this 
obedience of the understanding is practiced when we accept and approve of 
the commandment, and value and think well of the thing commanded. 

Our natural inclination leads us to the desire of command, and gives us 
an aversion to obedience; nevertheless it is certain that we have a much 
greater capacity for obeying than commanding. 

The most ordinary obedience has three conditions. The first is to accept 
the thing commanded, and to bend our will sweetly thereto, loving to be 
commanded: for it is not the way to make us truly obedient not to love 
anyone who commands us, just as it is not the way to have companionship 
to remain by ourselves. Cassian relates that being alone in the desert, he 
sometimes gave way to anger, and taking up his pen to write, if it would not 
mark, he threw it aside in a rage; so that he observes, that it is of no use 
being alone, since we carry our anger with us. 

The second condition is promptitude, to which is opposed laziness or 
spiritual sadness; for it rarely happens that a sad soul does anything 
promptly or diligently. 

The third is perseverance; for it is not enough to fulfil the commandment 
if one does not persevere in fulfilling it; and it is this perseverance which 
wins the crown. It is an act of great humility to do all one’s life by 


obedience the same exercise, although lowly; for one may perchance be 
troubled to think oneself capable of something greater. 

This third condition is the most difficult, by reason of the levity and 
inconstancy of the human mind; for we love one thing now, and to-morrow 
we will not look at it; to-day we would choose one situation, and a little 
while after we seek for another, so great is this inconstancy of the mind; but 
we must stay ourselves with the strength of our first resolutions, so as to 
live evenly in the midst of the inequalities of our feelings. 


Chapter XII 


OF MURMURS AGAINST SUPERIORS 


Take great care not to be discouraged by listening to any little murmur or 
any sort of reprehension that may be brought against you; no, for I assure 
you that the task of blaming is a very easy one, and that of doing better a 
difficult one. There needs scarcely any capacity to find faults and something 
to speak against in those who govern, or in their government; and when 
they take us to task, or would point out to us imperfections in our conduct, 
we must sweetly bear it all, and then lay it before God, and take counsel 
with our advisers, and after that do what is thought reasonable, with a holy 
confidence that Providence will make it all to conduce to His glory. 

Do not be hasty in promising, but ask for time to determine things that 
are of consequence. This is the proper means of ensuring safety in our 
affairs, and of nourishing humility, St. Bernard, writing to a Bishop of 
Geneva, says to him: “Do all things by the advice of a few people who are 
peaceable, wise, and good.” 

Follow this advice so sweetly, that your inferiors may not take occasion 
to lose the respect which is due to your office, nor to think that you have 
need of them to rule; on the contrary, make them know, without telling them 
so, that you do so in order to follow the rule of modesty and humility, and 
what is enjoined by the statutes. For, as you will perceive, we ought, as far 
as possible, to contrive that the respect of our inferiors towards us may not 
diminish their love, and that their love may not diminish their respect. 

Do not trouble yourself about being a little too rudely controlled by the 
worthy extern you mention; but pass it by in peace, or do according to her 
advice in things where there is no danger in pleasing her; or do otherwise 
when the greater glory of God shall require it, and then, as adroitly as you 
can, you ought to gain her over to approve of it. 


If you have any subject who does not fear you with sufficient respect, let 
her understand it by the means of someone you judge most fit to convey the 
hint, not as from you, but as from that person; and in order that, in every 
point of view, your sweetness may be distinct from timidity, and may not be 
treated as such, when you see any one make profession of not observing 
that respect, it will be necessary sweetly, and by yourselves, to remonstrate 
on the ground that your office ought to be honoured, and that all the 
religious ought to co-operate in maintaining the dignity of that office which 
binds them all together in one body and one spirit. For the rest, hold 
yourself wholly in God, and be humbly courageous in His service. 


Chapter XIII 


OF OBEDIENCE TO SUPERIORS IN WHAT REGARDS THE 
INTERIOR LIFE 


There are souls who will not, as they say, be led, except by the spirit of 
God; and they fancy that all the things they imagine are so many 
inspirations and movements of the Holy Ghost, who takes them by the 
hand, and conducts them like children in all that they would do. In this they 
greatly deceive themselves. For, I pray you, is there any vocation more 
marvellous than that of St. Paul, in which our Lord Himself spoke to him, in 
order to convert him? And nevertheless He would not instruct him, but sent 
him to Ananias, to learn whatever he had to do. And although St. Paul 
might have said, “Lord, where fore not Thyself?” he did not say so, but 
went in all simplicity to do what was commanded him. 

After this, shall we think ourselves more favoured of God than St. Paul, 
and believe that He wills to conduct us Himself without the instrumentality 
of any creature? The conduct of God for us means nothing else than 
obedience; for beyond this there is nothing but deceit. 

There is one thing very certain, that all are not conducted by the same 
road; but it is also true that it is not ours to know by what road God calls us; 
that belongs to superiors, who have the light of God to do it. 

We must not say that they do not know us well; for we ought to believe 
that obedience and submission are the true marks of a good inspiration. And 
although it may happen that we have no consolation in the exercises they 
make us go through, and that we have much in others, it is not by 
consolation that we ought to judge of the goodness of our actions: to regard, 
on these occasions, our own satisfaction, would be to regard the flowers and 
not the fruit. 


You will draw more advantage from what you do in following the 
direction of your superior, than from what you do by following the dictates 
of your own instincts, for they ordinarily only come from self-love, which, 
under the show of good, seeks for complacency in a vain self-esteem. 


Chapter XIV 


OBEDIENCE IS BETTER THAN AUSTERITY, AND THE 
MORTIFICATION OF THE HEART THAN THAT OF THE 
BODY 


I perceived the suggestions which the enemy of your progress makes upon 
your heart, and I also perceive the grace which the most holy Spirit of God 
gives you to maintain you strong and firm in pursuing the path wherein He 
has placed you. 

The evil one cares not about our mortifying the body, provided we do 
always what he wishes: he fears not austerity, but obedience. What greater 
austerity can there be than holding one’s will continually subject and 
obedient? You are fond of these voluntary penances; if, after all, the works 
of self-love can be called by the name of penances. 

When you gave yourself to God, after many prayers and much 
consideration, it was found good that you should enter into obedience and 
the denial of your own will, rather than be left to your own judgment and to 
yourself: do not, then, let yourself be overcome, but remain where our Lord 
has placed you. 

It is true, that you there have great mortifications of heart, perceiving 
yourself so imperfect in that path, and so worthy of frequent correction and 
reproof; but is not this the very thing you ought to seek, mortification of the 
heart, and the continual sense of your own abjectness? 

But, say you, you cannot do such and such a penance you wish. Tell me, I 
reply, what better penance could an erring heart have, than to endure a 
continual cross and denial of its self-love? But I say too much: God Himself 
will hold you with that same hand of His mercy with which He placed you 
in this vocation; and the enemy will have no victory over you, who, like the 


first daughter of this country, must be well proved by temptation, and well 
crowned by perseverance. 


Chapter XV 


OF IMPERFECTIONS WE SEE IN OUR SUPERIORS 


You ask to know what ought to be done, if one saw imperfections in 
superiors; for one never supposes the existence, you say, of imperfect 
superiors. 

Alas, if we supposed the existence of perfect superiors only, we should 
have to pray God to send us saints or angels; for as for men, we should find 
none such among them. We do indeed seek such as shall not give a bad 
example; but we do not expect them to be without imperfections, provided 
they have those conditions of mind which are necessary; and the more so, 
because there are many to be found more perfect, who, for all that, would 
not be capable of being superiors. 

Tell me, did not our Lord Himself shew to us that we need not expect 
this, by the choice He made of St. Peter to be superior over the Apostles? 
Everyone knows the fault which he committed in denying our most dear 
Lord; but, besides this, after having been confirmed in grace by receiving 
the Holy Ghost, did he not commit yet another fault which was judged of 
such importance, that St. Paul, writing to the Galatians, declares that he 
resisted him to the face, because he was to be blamed? 

Not only St. Peter, but St. Paul and St. Barnabas too, who had a dispute 
because St. Barnabas wished to take with them John Mark, who was his 
cousin, and St. Paul did not judge him fit for that purpose; and St. Barnabas 
not wishing to yield to St. Paul, they separated, and went to preach, St. Paul 
in one country and St. Barnabas in another, with his cousin John Mark. Also 
it is true, that our Lord drew good out of their dispute; for instead of 
preaching in one place only, they thus threw the seed of the Gospel in divers 
places. 

Do not, then, let us suppose, that so long as we are in this life we can live 
without committing imperfections; for that cannot be, whether we are 


superiors or inferiors, since we are all men, and consequently all imperfect, 
and subject to every kind of imperfections. 

Our Lord has commanded us to say every day these words: Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who have trespassed against us;—and 
there is no exception to this commandment, because we have all need to do 
so. It is therefore no sound reasoning to say: Such a person is a superior; 
therefore he is never angry, or subject to other imperfections. 

You are surprised that, having had occasion to speak to the superioress, 
she spoke to you less sweetly than usual, because perhaps at the moment 
she had her head full of anxiety and business; your self-love is all at once in 
alarm, instead of thinking that God permitted this little dryness on the part 
of the superioress to mortify your self-love, which wanted her to caress you 
a little, and receive graciously what you wanted to say. But, in fine, it does 
annoy us to find mortification where we did not look for it. Alas, you 
should for that reason go and pray God for the superioress, and bless her for 
this beloved contradiction. 


Chapter XVI 


SUPERIORS OUGHT CHEERFULLY TO BEAR WITH 
OTHERS, PERCEIVING THEIR IMPERFECTIONS 


When a sister comes in all simplicity to the superioress to accuse herself of 
some judgment or thought which indicates imperfection in the latter,—for 
instance, that she has made a correction with some warmth,—I say that the 
superioress should humiliate herself, and have recourse to the love of 
lowliness. But if the sister is somewhat distressed in making this 
confession, do not let her make a great deal out of nothing, but turn aside 
the conversation, still taking care to hide humility in the heart. For we must 
be very careful that our self-love does not cause us to lose an opportunity of 
seeing that we are imperfect, and of humiliating ourselves; and although 
you may retrench the exterior act of humility, for fear of distressing the 
poor sister, who is already distressed enough, it must not be omitted 
interiorly. 

But if, on the other hand, the sister shews no distress in accusing herself, 
I think it well that the superioress should freely declare that she was in the 
wrong, if such was really the case. You see that this little virtue of the love 
of humiliation ought never to be removed from our heart, because we have 
need of it every moment, since, however advanced we may be in perfection, 
our passions sometimes spring up afresh. Such an instance is related of a 
religious under St. Pachomius, who, when in the world, had been an actor 
by profession; and having been converted and become a religious, he 
passed many years in most exemplary mortification, without ever doing 
anything to remind any one of his former mode of life. Twenty years after 
he thought himself very fairly at liberty to get up some little buffoonery to 
amuse the brethren. But the poor man was mistaken; his passion for acting 
so revived, that from amusement he went on to dissipation, so that it was 


decided to drive him away from the monastery. This would have been done, 
had not one of the brethren answered for him, promising that he would 
amend, which really happened, and he became afterwards a great saint. 

Observe, therefore, that we should never forget what we have been, for 
fear we become worse; or suppose that we are perfect when we do not 
commit many imperfections. Some faults we shall always commit, but we 
ought to endeavour that they be very rare, and, as it were, but two in the 
course of fifty years, as there were but two in the Apostles after they 
received the Holy Ghost. And if there were three or four, or even seven or 
eight, in so long a series of years, we ought not to lose courage, but to take 
breath and to strengthen ourselves to do better. 

The sisters, then, ought not to be astonished if the superioresses have 
their imperfections; nor, on the other hand, the superioresses if their faults 
are observed; but they ought to observe the humility and sweetness with 
which St. Peter received the admonition given him by St. Paul, although he 
was St. Paul’s superior. One hardly knows which is greatest, the courage of 
St. Paul in reproving St. Peter, or the humility with which St. Peter 
submitted to the reproof, even in a matter where he considered he was 
doing right and had a good intention. 


Chapter XVII 


OF THE RESPECT DUE TO CONFESSORS 


I would have you give great honour to confessors; for besides our 
obligation to honour the priesthood in them, we ought to look upon them as 
angels whom God sends to reconcile us with His divine mercy; and not only 
so, but we should regard them as his vicegerents on earth; and 
consequently, if it should happen that they shew themselves men, 
committing some imperfections, such, for instance, as asking any question 
not pertaining to confession, as, what is your name, whether you do 
penances, whether you practice virtues, and what they are, whether you 
have any temptations, and such-like; I would have you reply, although you 
are not obliged to do so; for you ought not to say that this is not permitted 
you.; oh, no! for you may say in confession whatever you please, provided 
you only speak of what concerns yourself. 

But if you are afraid of saying anything relating to yourself, such as your 
temptations, you may reply: “I have them, but, by the grace of God, I do not 
think I have offended His goodness in them.” But never say that you are 
forbidden to confess this or that; say in good faith all that gives you pain, if 
you choose to do so; but I repeat, be very careful not to speak of others. 

In the second place, we have reciprocal obligations to our confessors, of 
keeping secret what they have said to us in confession, unless it be anything 
to our edification; but beyond this we ought to say nothing. If they happen 
to give you any counsels contrary to your rules and your manner of living, 
listen to them with humility and reverence, and then do what your rules 
allow you, and nothing else. Confessors do not always intend to oblige you 
to do what they say under pain of sin: you must receive their counsels 
simply in the way of direction. Nevertheless, put a high value on whatever 
is said to you in confession; for you cannot conceive the great profit derived 
from, the sacrament by souls who approach it with the required humility. 


If they wish to assign for a penance anything contrary to the rule, beg of 
them with all gentleness to change it, because, as it is against the rule, you 
would be afraid of scandalising your sisters. For the rest, you must never 
murmur against your confessors, if, by their fault, anything happens to 
annoy you in confession. You can then say, with all simplicity, to the 
superioress, that you wish to confess to someone else, if she pleases, 
without saying anything more; and by doing so, you will not discover the 
imperfections of the confessors, and you will have the advantage of 
confessing to your mind: but this ought not to be done lightly, nor for 
trilling grounds. You must avoid extremes; and as it would be wrong to put 
up with great defects in confessors, so you ought not to be so nice as to be 
unable to endure slight ones. 

In the third place, I would have you take great care to particularise sins in 
confession; I mean to say, that those who have observed nothing worthy of 
absolution, should mention some particular sin. You must also take great 
care to be truthful, simple, and charitable in confession; that is to say, 
accuse yourself very clearly of your faults without dissimulation or artifice, 
observing that it is God to whom you speak, from whom nothing can be 
concealed, and in nowise mixing up your neighbours in your confession: for 
example, having to confess that you murmured in your own mind, or 
perhaps with others, at the superioress having spoken a little too drily to 
you, do not go and say that you murmured at the too harsh reproof she 
administered to you, but simply that you murmured against the superioress. 
Mention only the evil you have done, and not the cause and what led you to 
it; and never, either directly or indirectly, reveal the sins of others, in 
confessing your own; and never give the confessor reason to suspect who 
has contributed to your sin; also introduce no useless accusation in your 
confession. 

If you have had thoughts of imperfection regarding your neighbour, 
thoughts of vanity, or perhaps even worse; if you have had distractions in 
prayer; if you have deliberately consented to them, say so in good faith, and 
do not content yourself with saying that you have not taken pains enough to 
be recollected in prayer; if you have only been negligent in putting aside 
these distractions, say so in like manner; for general accusations are of no 
use in confession. 


Chapter XVIII 


OF THE RESPECT DUE TO PREACHERS 


I would have you moreover give great honour to those who announce to us 
the word of God: we certainly are under a great obligation to do so; for they 
are heavenly messengers, who come on God’s part to teach us the way of 
salvation. We ought to regard them as such, and not as mere men; for 
although they speak not with the eloquence of heavenly men, we must not 
on that account abate aught of that humility and reverence with which we 
are bound to accept the word of God, which is always the same, as pure and 
as holy, as if it were spoken and delivered by angels. 

I observe that if I write to a friend on bad paper, and consequently with 
bad handwriting, I am thanked as affectionately for my letter as if I wrote 
on better paper, and with the finest characters in the world. And why is this, 
but because my friend does not care about the paper or the handwriting 
being bad, but only cares about the writer. 

We ought to act in the same way with regard to the word of God. We 
must not consider who it is that is preaching to us: it ought to be enough for 
us that God makes use of this preacher to proclaim His word to us. And 
since we see that God honours him so much as to speak by his mouth, how 
can we fail in respecting and honouring him! 


Chapter XIX 


OF OBEDIENCE TO EQUALS AND INFERIORS 


The second point of obedience is rather humility than obedience; for this 
sort of obedience is a certain pliability of the will to follow the will of 
another; and is a virtue of great loveliness, which makes our spirit turn in 
any direction, and disposes us always to do the will of God. For example, if, 
in going somewhere, I meet a sister, and she tells me to go elsewhere, the 
will of God is that I should do what she wishes, rather than what I wish. But 
if I oppose my will to hers, the will of God is that she should yield to me; 
and so of all things when they are in different. 

But if it happens that both parties wish to yield, they ought not to waste 
time over that dispute, but consider which course would be the most 
reasonable and the best, and do it with simplicity: it is discretion that ought 
to be the guide on these occasions; for one ought to abandon a matter which 
is of necessity for one that is indifferent. 

If I wished to do some act of great mortification, and another sister came 
and told me I should not do it, or do something else, I would defer to 
another time, if possible, my first purpose, to do what she wished, and then 
I would finish what I hid begun. But if I could not lay it aside or delay it, 
and if what she wished me to do was not necessary, I would do what I had 
first proposed; and then, if possible, I would secure the opportunity of doing 
what the sister wished. 

But if it happens that a sister asks us to do anything, and that from 
surprise we shew some dislike to it, the sister ought not to take offence at it, 
or appear to perceive it, or beg the other not to shew such a feeling; because 
it is not in our power to hinder our colour, or eyes, and our countenance 
from witnessing to the conflict within, although our reason is well disposed 
to do what is required of us; for these are messengers which come 


unbidden, and which, although told to depart, generally disregard the 
command. 

Why, then, should this sister wish me not to do what she asked, merely 
because she has observed that I have repugnance to it? She ought to be glad 
that I do so for the good of my soul. You will tell me that it is because she 
fears she has annoyed you. Not so; it is her self-love, which would not have 
me entertain so much as a passing thought that she is troublesome. I should 
have the thought all the same, even if I did not persist in it. If, however, to 
the expression of my repugnance I add words which openly signify that I 
had rather not do what she asks, she ought sweetly to allow me to say that I 
would certainly not do it, were we equal; for those who are in authority are 
bound to be firm, and to oblige their inferiors to obey. 

Now, although a sister gives me a flat refusal, or exhibits a degree of 
unwillingness, I ought not to lose confidence in employing her another 
time, nor even be disedified by her imperfection; for if at present I bear with 
her, she will bear with me another time: at this moment she has an aversion 
for doing what she is desired, but to-morrow she will do it willingly. 

If, however, I was aware by experience that hers was a spirit not yet 
capable of this mode of acting, I would wait till she was better disposed. We 
ought all to be capable of bearing with one another s defects, and by no 
means to be surprised at meeting with them: for if we pass some time 
without faults, we shall afterwards for a time do nothing but fail and fall 
into many grave imperfections, by which we must profit in the humiliation 
which we derive from them. We must endure with patience the delay of our 
perfection, doing always with a good heart whatever we can for our 
advancement. 

But the means of acquiring this spirit of yielding to the wills of others is 
frequently to make acts of indifference in our meditations, and afterwards to 
put them in practice as occasion for them shall offer; for it is not enough to 
divest oneself of one’s will before God, inasmuch as this, being done by the 
imagination only, is no great matter; but when it is required to do this in 
practice, then it is that we are called upon to shew our courage. This 
Sweetness and condescension to the will of our neighbour is a virtue of 
great price, because it is true union with our neighbour. 


Chapter XX 


OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE POPE AND OF KINGS 


I am very ready to answer your question; but allow me to speak as St. 
Gregory did to a virtuous lady in the court of the empress. She had 
entreated him to obtain of God the knowledge of what was to become of 
her, and he answered: “As to what you ask of me, and say that you will not 
cease your importunity till I have granted it, your petition is for a thing alike 
difficult and useless.” 

I say the same to you in regard to your question, What authority the Pope 
has over kingdoms and principalities? You require of me an answer alike 
difficult and useless: difficult, not in itself, for it is very easy to minds who 
seek it by the road of charity; but difficult, because in this age, which 
abounds in hot, sharp, and contentious spirits, it is not easy to say anything 
which will not offend those who, set ting up to be the headstrong defenders 
whether of the Pope or of the princes, will never allow any one to stop short 
of extremes, not considering that one cannot consult for the interests of a 
father worse than to take away from him the love of his children, or for 
those of the children worse than by taking away from them the respect 
which they owe to their father. 

But I call it useless, because the Pope asks nothing in this point of view 
from kings and princes: he loves them all tenderly; he wishes for the 
firmness and stability of their crowns; he lives sweetly and cordially with 
them. He does hardly anything in their states, even in what regards matters 
purely ecclesiastical, except with their agreement and good will. 

What need, then, is there to be so anxious just now to examine into this 
authority over things temporal, and by that means to open a gate to 
dissension and discord? What object is there in figuring to ourselves 
pretences, or entering into disputes against him whom we ought filially to 
cherish, to honour and respect as our true father and spiritual pastor? 


I tell you sincerely, I have extreme sorrow at my heart in knowing that 
this dispute is a play thing, and a subject of gossip among so many people, 
who, little qualified for its solution, instead of clearing it up, trouble it, and 
instead of deciding it, tear it to pieces; and what is worse, in troubling it, 
trouble the quiet of many souls, and tearing it to pieces, tear in pieces the 
most holy unanimity of Catholics, by turning them away, so far, from 
thinking of the conversion of heretics. Now, I have said all this to you in 
order to draw the conclusion that, so far as regards you, you ought not by 
any means to allow your mind to run after these vain discourses, but to 
leave all this curiosity, which does not suit you, to spirits which feed on 
wind. By natural inclination, by the character of my education, by the light 
drawn from my ordinary reflections, and, as I think, by celestial inspiration, 
I hate all those contentions and disputes which arise amongst Catholics, the 
end of which is useless; and still more those, the effects of which can only 
be dissensions and differences; but above all in this time, full of minds 
disposed to controversies, to revilings, to censures, and to the ruin of 
charity. 

The Church our mother, who keeps us under her wings, has amply 
sufficient trouble to shelter us from the kite, without our pecking at each 
other; and we have enemies enough without, to make it a duty for us not to 
raise disturbances within the body of the Church. 

Abide there; be a humble spiritual daughter of the Church and of the 
Pope; be a humble subject and servant of the king; pray for the one and for 
the other; and believe firmly that in so doing you will have God for your 
Father and your King. 


Chapter XXI 


HOW WE OUGHT TO RECEIVE AND GIVE CORRECTION 


You wish to know what we ought to do in order to receive correction 
rightly, so that no feeling of it or sadness of heart may remain. 

To prevent feeling, to hinder the blood rushing to our brow, that is 
impossible. Happy shall we be if we manage to have this perfection a 
quarter of an hour before we die: but to retain sadness of heart, so that after 
the feeling is over you could not speak with as much confidence, sweetness, 
and tranquility as before; oh, that is what you must not do: and to get rid 
altogether of this feeling, which you say you have removed to a consider 
able distance, but which is concealed in some little corner of your heart, or 
at least a part of it, which causes your sadness, it is necessary to submit 
your judgment, and not allow it to persuade you that the correction was 
made unseasonably, or through passion, or in any other similar manner. 

But in order to this, you will ask, What is to be done? 

You must draw near to our Lord, and speak to Him of something else, 
until your spirit is restored and tranquilised. For whilst the trouble lasts, you 
ought not to say or do anything, but remain firm and resolute not to consent 
to your distress, whatever reason there may be for it; for you will never 
want reasons at such a time; they will come in crowds; but you must not 
listen to one of them, however good it may seem to you; but keep yourself 
nigh unto God, speaking to Him of something else, as I said, and diverting 
your mind from the subject of your sorrow after you have humiliated and 
submitted yourself before His majesty. 

But observe this remark, which I take pleasure in repeating because of its 
utility: humiliate yourself with a sweet and peaceful humility, and not with 
a sad and troubled humility; for it is our misfortune that we bring before 
God acts of humility full of vexation and sorrow; and so doing, we do not 
assuage our spirits, and we render those acts fruitless. If, on the contrary, we 


perform these acts before the Divine goodness with a sweet confidence, we 
should come out full of peace and serenity, and would very easily reject all 
the reasons, very often and generally speaking unreasonable, which our 
own judgment and our self-love suggest to us, and we would go and speak 
to those who corrected us with as much ease as before. 

You torment yourself very much, you say, to speak to them; but if they do 
not speak as you wish, that doubles the temptation. All this comes from the 
Same source we mentioned. What consequence is it whether they speak to 
you in one way or another, provided that you do your duty? 

Taking everything into consideration, there is no one who has not an 
aversion for correction. St. Pacomius and St. Francis, saints as they were, 
being each of them reproved by some one of their brethren shewed some 
emotion at it; and the former went immediately to throw himself on his 
knees before God, asking of Him pardon for his fault, complaining that 
after so long an abode in the desert, he was so little mortified; and he made 
a prayer so humble and so fervent, that he obtained the grace of never more 
being subject to impatience;—and the latter immediately threw himself on 
his knees before his brother, and supplicated his pardon. 

Now, how could one suppose, I pray you, that such as we should not feel 
some pain when we are reproved? We must, therefore, follow the example 
of those saints who immediately conquered themselves, the one having 
recourse to prayer, and the other humbly asking pardon of his brother, 
neither doing anything in compliance with their distress, but correcting 
themselves, and deriving great profit from their fault. 

You will tell me that you receive this correction with a good heart, that 
you approve of it, and think it just and reasonable; but that this gives you 
some confusion in the presence of the superioress, because you have 
annoyed her, or have given her occasion of annoyance; that this takes from 
you your confidence in approaching her, although you are glad of the 
humiliation you derive from your fault. 

All this is merely obedience to the law of self-love. You do not perhaps 
know that there is in us a certain monastery over which self-love presides; 
and this distress is the penance imposed upon you by self-love for the fault 
you committed in annoying the superioress; because perhaps she will not 
value you so much as she would have done if you had not erred. 


Enough for those who receive correction; let us say a word for those who 
give it. Besides their being bound to have a great discretion in taking the 
right time and moment to give it, they ought never to be astonished or 
offended at seeing those to whom they give it pained at it; because it must 
always be a painful thing for persons to see themselves corrected. 


Chapter XXII 


OF COMPLAINTS ON THE SUBJECT OF CORRECTION 


You ask me if the sisters are permitted to tell each other that they have been 
mortified by the superioress. 

I answer, that this may be done in three ways. The first is, to shew the joy 
the sister has had in being mortified, and at having gained this advantage 
for her soul, that she may make her sister take part in her joy, and bless God 
for it. The second is, to console herself, by unburdening her heart, and 
seeking for sympathy, so that the other may take a part of her burden: this 
way is not so endurable as the first, because there is in it more feebleness 
and imperfection. But the third is altogether bad, and that consists in telling 
it by way of murmur and displeasure, to make it known the superioress was 
to blame. 

Although there is no harm in telling it in the first way, it would 
nevertheless be good not to tell it, and it would be far better to rejoice on it 
alone with God. As for the second way, this too ought not to be done, 
because by our complaint we lose the merit of the mortification; we ought, 
on the contrary, to hide it in our heart, and to kiss and caress it as tenderly 
as We Can. 

It is also by no means to the purpose to go and say: “I have been to speak 
to our mother; I am just as sad as I was before; one ought only to attach 
oneself to God; for myself, I receive no consolation from creatures; I came 
away from her less-consoled than I was before.” No, it is by no means to 
the purpose to speak in this way; and the sister who is thus addressed ought 
sweetly to reply: “Why were you not well attached to God before you went 
to speak to our mother, and then you would not be discontented at her not 
having consoled you? Take care, lest it was from seeking God only because 
creatures failed you that you did not find Him, for He wills Himself to be 
sought in preference to all things. Because creatures do not content you, 


you seek the Creator. Oh, no; the Creator well deserves that you should quit 
everything for Him, and so He wills that we should do.” 

When, therefore, we leave the superioress full of sadness, and without 
having received one single drop of consolation, we ought to carry our 
sadness like a precious balm, and take great care not to spill this choice 
liquor, which has been sent us from heaven as a most precious gift, in order 
to perfume our heart with the privation of that comfort which we thought to 
meet with in the words of the superioress. 

But there is one remark to make on this subject, which is, that a sister 
sometimes carries with her a hard and dry heart when she goes to speak to 
the superioress; a heart that is not capable of being be dewed or softened 
with the waters of consolation, because it is by no means susceptible of 
what the superioress can say. 

Another time, when your heart is tender and well disposed, she will only 
say to you three or four words, much less useful for your perfection than the 
former, which will console you. And why? Because your heart was well 
disposed. 

You fancy that superiors have consolation on their lips, and that they 
diffuse it as they will in hearts; but it is not so; for they cannot always be 
equally disposed any more than others. Blessed is he who can keep an 
evenness of heart amidst all these inequalities. Sometimes we are in 
consolation, and a little while after, our heart is dry; and then the words of 
consolation will cost us an extremely great effort to utter. 


Chapter XXIII 


OF THE MANNER OF GIVING ADVICE 


You wish to know whether you ought to have a great confidence and a great 
care in reminding one another charitably of your faults. 

No doubt this is what you ought to do. For what would be the use of your 
perceiving a fault in your sister, without attempting, by a charitable hint, to 
remove it from her? 

You must nevertheless be discreet in this work; for it would not be the 
proper time to give such a hint to a sister when you saw her indisposed or 
oppressed with melancholy, because there would be reason to fear that she 
would reject at once the friendly warning, if you gave it to her under those 
circumstances; you should wait a little while, and then admonish her in 
confidence and charity. 

If a sister says to you words that look like murmuring, but seems, 
however, to have her heart in sweetness, you should say to her with all 
confidence: “My sister, this is not well;” but if you perceive that there is 
some emotion in her heart, you must turn the conversation as adroitly as 
you can. 

You say that you are afraid of so often warning a sister of the faults she 
makes, because that takes her confidence from her, and makes her stumble 
by mere timidity. O God! we should not pass such a judgment on our 
sisters; it only belongs to the daughters of this world to lose confidence, 
when they are admonished of their faults: our sisters are too fond of their 
own abjection to do so; so far from their troubling themselves about it, on 
the contrary, they will have a greater courage, and will take the more pains 
to correct themselves on that account; not to avoid being admonished (for I 
suppose that they have a sovereign love for whatever may render them vile 
and lowly in their own eyes), but in order that they may do their duty better 
and better, and render themselves more and more equal to their vocation. 


Chapter XXIV 


OF CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY 


Simplicity is nothing else than an act of pure and simple charity, which has 
only one end, namely, that of pleasing God; and our soul is simple, when 
we have no other pretension in whatever we do. 

The well-known history of Martha and Mary, who exercised hospitality 
towards our Lord, is very remark able on this head. Although the object of 
Martha was praiseworthy, in wishing to treat our Lord well, she was 
nevertheless reproved by that Divine Master, because, beyond the very 
good end she had in view in her haste, she mixed up other purposes with it; 
and thus she doubled that first end, for which reason she was reproved: 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful, and art troubled about many things; but 
one thing is necessary. Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be 
taken away from her. (St. Luke x. 41, 42.) 

Christian simplicity is, then, an act of simple charity, which makes us 
have no other view in all our actions than the sole desire of pleasing God: 
this is the part of Mary, and the one thing necessary. It is a virtue which is 
inseparable from charity, which looks straight to God, and which cannot 
suffer any interference from the consideration of creatures: God alone finds 
place in it. 

This virtue is purely Christian. The pagans, even those who have spoken 
the best concerning other virtues, had no knowledge of it, any more than 
they had of humility. They have written well concerning magnificence, 
liberality, constancy; but nothing about simplicity and humility. It was our 
Lord Himself, coming down from heaven, who gave the knowledge thereof 
to man; otherwise these virtues would have remained always unknown. Be 
wise as serpents, said He to His apostles; but do not stop there; be, 
moreover, simple as doves. Learn of the dove to love God in simplicity of 


heart, having only one object or end, which is to please Him by the means 
corresponding to your vocation. 

Thus simplicity banishes from the soul the care and anxiety with which 
many uselessly seek out a multiplicity of means to enable them to love God, 
as they say; and they fancy that if they do not do all that the saints have 
done, they cannot arrive at that end. Poor people, who torment themselves 
to discover the art of loving God! Do they not know that there is no other 
way but to love Him? They think there is some stratagem or other for 
gaining this love, whilst the greatest stratagem in the matter is to proceed 
with all simplicity. 

But this simplicity ought to have no other motive for being excited to 
seek for the love of God but the end itself, otherwise it would not be 
perfectly simple: for it cannot allow itself to look to anything else, how 
perfect soever, but the pure love of God, which is its only object. For 
instance, if you are going to office, and someone asks you, “Where are you 
going?” “I am going to office,” you will reply. “But why are you going?” “T 
am going in order to praise God.” “But why at this hour than at any other?” 
“Because, the clock having struck, if I did not go, I should be noticed.” The 
object of going to office to praise God is very good; but this motive is not a 
simple one: for simplicity requires us to go thither, attracted by the desire of 
praising God, without any other purpose; and so of everything else. 

This virtue, then, does not suffer us to employ ourselves with what people 
will say or think of us; because its only thought is to please God, and not 
creatures, except so far as the love of God requires it. After the simple soul 
has done an action which it thinks it ought to do, it thinks no more about it; 
and if the idea occurs what people will say or think of it, such a soul at once 
rejects the thought, because it cannot allow any interference with its object, 
which is to keep itself attentive to God in order to increase His love in 
itself. The consideration of creatures in nowise moves it, because it refers 
everything to its Creator. 

This virtue is practiced even in conversations and recreations, as in every 
other action, although in this there ought to be a holy liberty to entertain 
oneself with such subjects as serve to promote the spirit of joy and 
recreation. We must be frank in conversation; but we must not for that 
reason be inconsiderate, inasmuch as simplicity always follows the rule of 
the love of God. But if we happened to say any little thing that seemed not 


to be so well received as we could wish, we ought not on that account to 
amuse ourselves with making reflections and examens on all our words. 
Oh! no; for it is self-love that causes us to make all these researches: but 
holy simplicity does not run after its words and its actions, but leaves the 
event of them to Divine Providence, to which it supremely attaches itself, 
without turing to the right hand or the left, but following simply its path. 
But if it meets with any occasion for practicing any virtue, it diligently 
avails itself of it, as of a means proper to enable it to arrive at its perfection, 
which is the love of God: but it does not agitate itself to seek for them; 
neither does it despise them; it keeps itself peaceable and tranquil in the 
confidence it has that God knows its desire, which is to please Him, and 
that suffices it. 


Chapter XXV 


OF THE EXERCISE OF CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY 


You ask me how souls which are attracted in meditation to this holy 
simplicity ought to conduct themselves in all their actions. 

I answer, that not only in meditation, but also in all their conduct, they 
ought to walk in the spirit of simplicity; abandoning and giving up their 
whole soul, their actions, and their successes to the good pleasure of God, 
by an act of perfect and most absolute confidence in the eternal love of His 
divine Providence; keeping their soul firm in this disposition, without 
allowing it to waste time in perpetually returning to itself to see what it 
does, or whether it is satisfied. Alas! our satisfactions and. Consolations do 
not satisfy the eyes of God, but they only content that miserable love and 
care which we have for ourselves, apart from God and the consideration of 
Him. 

Certainly, little children, whom our Lord proposes to us as the model of 
our perfection, have not ordinarily any care, especially in the presence of 
their fathers and mothers. They keep themselves attached to them, without 
regarding either their consolations or their satisfactions, which they take in 
good faith, and which they enjoy in simplicity, without inquiring too 
curiously into the causes or effects of them; love occupying them 
sufficiently without their thinking of doing anything else. Whoever is 
zealous and watchful lovingly to please the Heavenly Lover, has not either 
the heart or the leisure to return to himself, his spirit tending continually in 
the direction whither love carries him. 

Spiritual lovers, spouses of the Heavenly King, do indeed view 
themselves from time to time, like doves near most pure waters, to see 
whether they shall be pleasing to those they love; and this is done by the 
examens of conscience, by which they cleanse themselves, purify and adorn 
themselves the best they may, not to satisfy themselves, but to obey the 


Spouse, for the reverence they bear Him, and the extreme desire which they 
have to give Him pleasure. And is not this a love very pure, very simple, 
and very perfect, since they do not purify themselves in order to be pure, 
nor adorn themselves in order to be beautiful, but only to please their 
Heavenly Lover, to whom if ugliness were as pleasing, they would love it 
as much as beauty. 

And moreover these simple doves do not employ either an extremely 
long time, or an unquiet anxiety in cleansing and arraying them, because the 
confidence which their love gives them of being greatly loved, although 
unworthy (I say the confidence which their love gives them in the love and 
the goodness of their Lover), takes from them all disquietude and mistrust 
about their not being fair enough: besides that the desire of loving rather 
than of arraying and adoming themselves for love, takes from them all 
curious solicitude, and makes them contented with a sweet and faithful 
preparation, made lovingly and with a good heart. 

Let us listen to and imitate the divine Saviour, who, like a most perfect 
psalmist, sings of the sovereign arrows of His love under the tree of the 
cross. He concludes them all thus: “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” After we shall have said that, what remains but to expire and die the 
death of love, living no longer to ourselves, hut Jesus Christ living in us? 
Then will cease all the disquietudes of our heart arising from self-love, and 
that tenderness for ourselves which breathes only in an atmosphere of 
satisfaction and consolation; and embarking in the exercises of our vocation 
with the mind of this holy and loving confidence, without perceiving our 
progress, we shall make very great progress; without going, we shall 
advance; without changing our place, we shall make great way, as they do 
who sail in the deep sea with a favourable gale. 

Then all the events and all the varieties of accidents which supervene will 
be received sweetly and gently. For whoever is in the hands of God, and 
reposes in His bosom,—whoever has abandoned himself to His love, and 
has given himself up to His good pleasure, who is there that can shake or 
trouble him? Certainly, whatever he meets with, without amusing himself 
by philosophising on the causes, reasons, and motives of the events, he 
utters from his heart that holy acquiescence of the Saviour, “Yea, Father; for 
so it hath seemed good in Thy sight.” 


Then we shall be all steeped in sweetness towards our brethren and 
towards our neighbour, because we shall see those souls in the bosom of the 
Saviour. Alas! he who looks at his neighbour, except there, runs a chance of 
not loving him either purely, or constantly, or agreeably: but there, who 
would not love him, who would not support him, who would not bear with 
his imperfections, who would find him ill-favoured? That neighbour of ours 
is in the bosom of the Saviour as one well-be loved, and so lovely that the 
Heavenly Lover died of love for him. 

Then also the natural love of relationship, of propriety, of convenience, of 
corresponding dispositions, of sympathies, of graces, will be purified and 
reduced to the obedience of the all-pure love of the divine good -pleasure: 
and certainly, the great good and the great happiness of the souls which 
aspire to perfection, would be to have no desire of being loved by creatures, 
except with that love of charity which makes us regard our neighbour with 
affection, and each in his rank, according to the desire of our Lord. 

Then, too, we shall no longer desire those virtues the practice of which is 
not necessary to us, such as magnificence and the like; but only those which 
are necessary for us, and the practice of which ought to be habitual with us, 
such as sweetness, the love of our own abjectness, humility, sweet and 
cordial charity towards our neighbour, and obedience. 


Chapter XXVI 


THAT SIMPLICITY IS NOT CONTRARY TO PRUDENCE 


Many think that simplicity is contrary to prudence; but this is not the case; 
for the virtues are never contrary to each other; on the contrary, they have a 
very great union each with another. 

The virtue of simplicity is contrary to subtlety, a vice which is the source 
of contrivances, artifices, and duplicities; and it is by means of this vice that 
we invent tricks to deceive our neighbour, and to make him suppose we 
have in our heart no other sentiments but those which we manifest to him 
by words; and this is infinitely contrary to simplicity, which requires that 
we should have our exterior conformable to our interior. 

Many ask how we ought to understand those words of our Lord: “Be 
prudent as serpents.” Not to mention any other explanation, I reply, that we 
ought to understand them thus: Be prudent as the serpent, who, being 
attacked, exposes all his body to preserve his head: so ought we to do, 
exposing everything to peril, when it is necessary to preserve in us safe and 
sound our Lord and His love; for He is our chief, and we are his members; 
and it is herein that prudence perfectly accords with simplicity. 

I will tell you further, that we should remember there are two sorts of 
prudence, the natural and the supernatural. As to the natural, we must 
mortify it well, when it suggests to us various unnecessary considerations 
and precautions, which keep our souls far removed from simplicity. 

That which is supernatural ought to be truly practiced, inasmuch as it is, 
so to speak, a spiritual salt, which gives taste and savour to all the other 
virtues; but it ought to be so practised, that the virtue of confidence, I mean 
that which is simple and loving, may surpass all, and make us abide in 
peace in the hands of our heavenly Father, quite secure, as we shall be by 
that confidence, of His most precious protection and care. 


Chapter XXVII 


THAT WE MUST TAKE NO PART IN EVIL-SPEAKING, NOR 
CARE ABOUT CALUMNIES 


In conversations at which you are present by necessity, be in peace, 
whatever may be said; for if it is good, you have wherewith to praise God; 
and if it is bad, you have wherewith to serve Him, by turning away your 
heart from it, without affecting to be astonished and annoyed, since you 
have not influence enough to hinder the bad words of those who choose to 
say them, and who will say yet worse if there appears to be an attempt made 
to check them; for in so doing, you will remain altogether innocent among 
the hisses of serpents. 

As for calumny, do not allow it to enter into your mind, but stop it at the 
very gate, according to the old proverb: 


He who over easily 

To slander’s voice will list, 

That man he either wanteth head, 
Or wanteth heart, I wist. 


Prefer dissimulation to resentment; for we are in the case of the Wise Man 
of old, who said, “If thou despise it, it shall vanish like smoke; but if thou 
trouble thyself with it, thou wilt be thought to blame.” And as I often say, if 
the beard is neither plucked out, nor burnt off, but only clipped or shaven, it 
will grow again easily. 

But I would that this dissimulation should be frank, as all those heroic 
actions ought to be which are practiced for the love of God, without any 
complaints, without shewing repugnance to granting pardon; for the 
candour of the heart that pardons makes the person who did the injury know 
so much the better how much he was in the wrong. 


No one who has the true foundation of honour can ever lose it. No one 
believes those slanderers; they are taken for worthless persons. The best 
means of repairing the mischief they do is to despise the tongues which are 
their instruments, and to reply to them with a holy modesty and 
compassion. 

Believe me, the honour of good people is under the protection of God, 
who does indeed sometimes allow it to be shaken, to make them exercise 
patience; but never allows it to be ruined entirely; on the contrary, He 
speedily raises it again. 

You are quite right: a person who is in God’s hands ought never to 
disquiet himself about his reputation. Let God do what He will with our life 
and our character and our honour, since it is all His own. If our humiliation 
serves for His glory, ought we not to glory in being despised I Gladly, 
therefore, said the Apostle, will I glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may dwell in me. (2 Cor. xii. 9.) What virtue is this! Humility and the 
acquiescing in humiliation. May we sincerely love those crosses we meet 
with in our road, and may God bless us in the love of His holy cross! 

Certainly, most of our evils are imaginary rather than real. Do you think 
the world believes in its own slanders? It may be that some amuse 
themselves with them, and the others entertain some little suspicion. But 
know that your soul being good, and being well resigned into the hands of 
our Lord, all this sort of attacks will vanish like smoke in the wind; and the 
stronger the wind is, the quicker will they disappear, especially satires of 
the day; for calumny, which has neither father nor mother to avow it, shews 
itself to be illegitimate. “Alas,” said St. Gregory to an afflicted bishop, “if 
your heart were in heaven, the winds of the earth would never unsettle it: to 
him who has renounced the world, nothing that passes in the world can do 
any mischief.” Cast yourself at the feet of the Crucified, and see how many 
injuries He sustains: supplicate Him by the sweetness with which He 
received them, that He may give you strength to sustain these little noises, 
you, to whom they are fallen in inheritance, as to His sworn servant: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are ye when they shall revile you and speak all this evil against you untruly 
for My sake. Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven. 


Chapter XXVIII 


HOW HUMAN PRUDENCE SHOULD BE CORRECTED 


When human prudence mixes itself up in our purposes, it is very difficult to 
silence it, for it is wonderfully importunate, and thrusts itself audaciously 
and vehemently into our affairs in spite of us. 

What must we do hereupon, that our intention may be purified? Let us 
see if our purpose is lawful, just, and pious; and if it is, let us propose and 
deliberate about doing it, not to obey human prudence, but to accomplish 
the will of God. 

If you have a daughter, for example, whom human prudence dictates to 
you should be placed in religion, for some reason connected with the state 
of your affairs; then you will say to yourself (not before men, but before 
God), Lord, I wish to offer you this daughter, because, such as she is, she is 
Thine: and although human prudence excites and inclines me to this, 
nevertheless, Lord, if I knew that it was not also your good pleasure, in 
spite of human prudence, I would in nowise do it, rejecting herein that 
prudence which my heart feels, but to which it desires not to consent, and 
embracing your will, which my heart does not perceive as to feeling, but to 
which it consents in its resolution. Oh, it is in everything that the human 
spirit troubles us with its pretensions, and comes importunately to interfere 
with our affairs. 

We are not more holy than the apostle St. Paul, who felt (Rom. vii.) two 
wills in the midst of his soul, the one, which would have him do according 
to the old man,—and this made itself most felt; and the other, which would 
have him do according to the spirit of God,—and this was less sensibly felt; 
but nevertheless it ruled, and according to it he lived. This is why, on the 
one hand, he lamented, Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? and, on the other, he said: I live, now not I; but 
Christ liveth in me. (Gal. ii. 20.) And at every step almost we must make 


the act of resignation, Father, not my will, but Thine be done (St, Luke xxii. 
42); and this done, to allow human prudence to murmur as it will; for the 
world will no longer belong to it, and you may say to it, as the Samaritans 
said to the Samaritan woman: We now believe, not for thy saying; for we 
ourselves have heard Him. (St. John iv. 42.) 

It will be no longer for the sake of human prudence, although that may 
have excited your will, that you fulfil this resolution, but because you know 
that it is agreeable to God: thus shall you correct the human will by the 
infusion of the divine will. 


Chapter XXIX 


HOW WE SHOULD BEHAVE OURSELVES TO THOSE FROM 
WHOM WE HAVE RECEIVED A CONSIDERABLE INJURY 


You ask me how I wish that you should act on an interview with the 
gentleman who killed your husband. I reply, that it is not necessary you 
should seek either day or occasion for it; but if such an occasion does 
present itself, I wish you to keep your heart calm, gracious, and 
compassionate. 

I know that, doubtless, your heart will be stirred and agitated, that your 
blood will boil; but what matters that’? Our dear Saviour felt this at the sight 
of dead Lazarus, and of the representation of His Passion. Yes; but what 
says the Scripture? That on both occasions He lifted up His eyes to heaven. 
God makes us see in these emotions that we are made of flesh and blood as 
well as spirit. 

I have explained myself sufficiently. I reply, I do not wish that you should 
seek an interview with this poor man, but that you should be condescending 
to those who wished you should grant one; and that you should shew 
yourself resigned to all things, even the death of your husband, or that of 
your father, of your children, and of your nearest relations; yes, your own 
death, in the death and in the love of our sweet Saviour. Courage! let us go 
forward, and let us practice these low and vulgar, yet solid, holy, and 
excellent virtues. Abide in peace; and keep yourself on your feet, and on the 
side of heaven. God has held you by His good hand in your affliction. He 
will assuredly always do so. “My God,” said St. Gregory to an afflicted 
bishop, “how can it be that our hearts, which are already in heaven, are 
agitated by the accidents of the earth?” It was well said: the mere sight of 
our dear crucified Jesus can soften in a moment all our sorrows, which are 
only flowers in comparison with those thorns; and then our great meeting- 


point is in that eternity, the reward of which in view, how can anything 
affect us which is terminated by time? 

Continue to unite yourself more and more with this Saviour; plunge your 
heart into that abyss of charity which is His; and let us say always, with all 
our heart, Let me die, and let Jesus live. Our death will be happy, if it be in 
His life. I live, said the apostle; but he corrects himself immediately, now 
not I, but Christ liveth in me. (Gal. ii. 20.) 

Blessed be you with the benediction which the divine goodness has 
prepared for hearts which abandon themselves a prey to His holy and sacred 
love. And courage!—God is good to us: let all else be evil to us, what 
matters it? Live joyously before Him. Years go on, and eternity approaches 
to us; may we so employ those years in the divine love, that we may enjoy 
an eternity in His glory! 


Chapter XXX 


OF PATIENCE AND RESIGNATION IN LAWSUITS 


I know the multitude of your sorrows, and I have recommended them to our 
Lord, that it may please Him to bless them with that sacred benediction 
with which He hath blessed those of His dearest servants, that they may be 
employed in the sanctification of His holy name in your soul. 

I must still confess that, in my own opinion, the afflictions regarding a 
person s own self and those regarding sins are the most distressing; 
nevertheless, those regarding lawsuits excite my compassion the most, for 
they are the most dangerous to the soul. How many persons have we seen in 
peace under the thorns of sickness or the loss of friends, who have lost 
interior peace in the vexatiousness of a lawsuit! And this is the reason, or 
rather the cause without reason: it is, that we have difficulty in believing 
that the evil of lawsuits is employed by God for our exercise, because we 
see that they are men who contend against us; and not venturing to murmur 
against that Providence, all good and all wise, we murmur against the 
persons who afflict us; and we suffer from them, not without great danger 
of losing eternity,—the only loss which we ought to dread in this life. 

Well! when ought we to wish to shew our fidelity to our Saviour, if not 
on these occasions? When ought we to wish to keep our heart, our 
judgment, and our tongue under bridle, if not on these uneven paths, so near 
the precipice? For God’s sake, do not allow a season so favourable to your 
spiritual advancement to pass without collecting from it abundance of the 
fruits of patience, lowliness, sweetness, and the love of humiliation. 
Remember that our Lord never said one word against those who condemned 
Him. He judged them not. He was judged and condemned wrongfully; and 
He abode in peace, and died in peace, and revenged Himself only by 
praying for them: and as for us, we judge our judges and our opponents; we 
arm ourselves with complaints and reproaches. 


Believe me, it is necessary to be firm and constant in the love of our 
neighbour; and I say this with all my heart, without having regard either to 
your opponents or to their relation towards me; and I think that nothing 
touches me in this business except jealousy for your perfection. You will 
have God always when you please; and is not this being rich enough? I 
entreat you, let His will be your repose, and His cross your glory. 


Chapter XXXI 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO GO TO LAW, BUT HAVE 
RECOURSE TO ARBITRATION 


How long will you pretend to other victories over the world and the 
affection for what you may have in it, but those which our Lord won over it, 
and to the imitation of which He in so many ways exhorts you? How did He 
do, that Lord of all the world? It is true He was the lawful Lord of all the 
world: and did He ever go to law to have only whereon to lay His head: 
They did Him a thousand wrongs: what suits did He ever make about them? 
Before what tribunal did He ever cause any person to be cited? Never once 
before any. He would not even cite the executioners who crucified Him 
before the tribunal of the justice of God; on the contrary, He invoked in 
their favour the authority of mercy. 

And this is what He has so often inculcated on us: If a man will contend 
with thee in judgment, and take away thy coat, let go thy cloak also unto 
him. (St. Matt. v. 40.) I am in no respect superstitious, and I do not at all 
blame those who do go to law, provided that it is in truth, judgment, and 
justice; but I say, I cry out, I write, and if need were, I would write it in my 
blood, that whoever would be perfect, and altogether a child of Jesus Christ 
crucified, must practice this doctrine of our Lord. Let the world murmur, let 
human prudence raise its eyebrows in scorn as it pleases; let all the wise 
ones of the age invent as many evasions, pretexts, and excuses as they will; 
this word is to be preferred to all prudence: He that will take away thy coat, 
let go thy cloak also unto him. 

But, you will tell me, that is meant in certain cases. True; but, thanks be 
to God, we are in that case. For we aspire to perfection, and we wish to 
follow, the nearest we can, him who with an affection truly apostolic said: 
Having food, and wherewith to be covered, with these we are content (1 


Tim. vi. 8); and cried unto the Corinthians, Already indeed there is plainly a 
fault among you, that you have lawsuits one with another. (1 Cor. vi. 7.) But 
listen to the sentiments and counsel of that man who lived not in himself 
(Gal. ii. 20), but Jesus Christ in him: Why do you not rather, he adds, take 
wrong? why do you not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded? And 
observe that he speaks not to a single soul aspiring in a particular manner to 
the perfect life, but to all the Corinthians. Observe that he would have us 
suffer ourselves to be defrauded. Observe that he tells them that it is a fault 
to go to law against those who wrong them. But why a fault? Because that 
in going to law they scandalised the infidels of the world, who said: “See 
what Christians are Christians!” Their Master saith: He that will take away 
thy coat, let go thy cloak also unto him. See how for temporal goods they 
put in jeopardy eternal ones, and the tender and brotherly love which they 
ought to have one for another. Observe moreover, said St. Augustine, the 
lesson of our Lord. He does not say: He that will take away thy ring, let him 
have thy necklace also, which are both of them superfluous things; but He 
speaks of the coat and the cloak, which are necessary things. 


Chapter XXXII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


Oh! behold the wisdom of God. Behold His prudence, which consists in the 
most sacred and inestimable simplicity, childishness, and, to use the 
apostolic phrase, in the most holy folly of the cross. But, human prudence 
will say, Whither are you taking us? What! do you wish us to be trodden 
under foot, to have our noses pulled, to be trifled with like fools, without 
saying one word? Yes, it is true, I do wish that; yet I do not wish it myself, 
but Jesus Christ wishes it in me; and the apostle of the cross and of the 
Crucified cries out: Even unto this hour we both hunger and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted; we are made as the refuse of this world, the 
offscouring of all. (1 Cor. iv. 11.) The inhabitants of Babylon do not 
understand this doctrine; but the inhabitants of Mount Calvary practice it. 

Oh, Father, you will say, you are very severe all at once. It is certainly not 
all at once; for from the time that I had grace to know a little of the fruit of 
the cross, this feeling entered into my mind and never left it. If I have not 
lived conformably to it, it has been by the weakness of my heart, and not by 
feeling. The clamour of the world has made me outwardly do the evil I 
hated inwardly. I do not here examine my conscience; but as far as I see, in 
the main I am speaking the truth, so much the less excuse for me. 

I would have you be prudent like the serpent, which divests itself 
altogether, not of its habits but of its skin, to grow young again; and which 
hides its head (signifying to us, says St. Gregory, fidelity to the words of the 
gospel), and exposes all the rest to the mercy of its enemies, careful only to 
preserve the head safe. You have about you so many persons of honour, 
wisdom, ability, cordiality, and piety, will it not be easy for them to bring 
your adversaries to such views as may give you a holy satisfaction? Are 
they tigers, who will not allow themselves wisely to be brought back to 
reason? And would not the good father take pleasure in serving God in your 


affair, which I may almost say concerns the salvation of your soul, but at all 
events certainly your advancement in perfection? 

How many duplicities, artifices, worldly longings, and perhaps how 
many lies; how many acts of petty injustice, and sly, well-concealed, and 
imperceptible calumnies, or at least half-calumnies, do not people employ 
in these entanglements of legal proceedings! 


Chapter XXXIII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


Will you not say that you wish to marry, to scandalise all the world with 
manifest inconsistency, if you have not a monitor continually to whisper in 
your ears the purity of sincerity? Will you not say that you wish to live in 
the world, and to be regarded according to your rank? that you require to 
have this and that? And then what will you do with that crowd of thoughts 
and imaginations such pursuits will produce in your mind? 

Leave, I beseech you, to worldlings their world. What need have you of 
what is required to go through it? Surely two thousand crowns, and less, 
will most abundantly suffice for a daughter who loves our crucified Lord. 
An allowance of a hundred and fifty or two hundred crowns is riches for a 
daughter who believes in the article of evangelical poverty. 

But if I were not a cloistered religious, but only associated to some 
monastery, I should not have the means of being addressed as “madame,” 
except by a servant or two. Well; did you ever hear that our Blessed Lady 
had as many? And what consequence is it whether any one knows that you 
are descended from a noble house, if only they know that you belong to the 
house of God? 

Oh, but I should wish to found some religious house, or at least to give 
great assistance to a house, for being sickly, I should thereby be supported 
the more cheerfully. Yes, it is true; I knew well that your piety would throw 
out a plank to self-love. Certainly, we do not love crosses if they are not of 
gold, adorned with pearls, and enamelled. It is a rich, although a very 
devout and admirably spiritual abjectness, to be regarded by a community 
as their foundress, or at least a great benefactress. Lucifer would have been 
content to remain in heaven on such a condition. Bat to live on alone, like 
our Lord, to receive the charity of another in our sick nesses, we who in 
extraction and spirit are this and that, is indeed a very painful and difficult 


thing. Difficult, truly, it is to man, but not to the Son of God, who will 
obtain you that grace. 

But is it not a good thing to have one s property, to employ it as one likes 
in the service of God? The words “as one likes” clear up our difference. But 
I say, as you like, Father. Well, then, I like that you should be content with 
what M. and Madame—advise; and that as for the rest, you should leave it 
for the love of God and the edification of your neighbour, and the peace of 
the souls of the ladies your sisters, and that you should thus consecrate it to 
the love of your neighbour and the glory of the Christian spirit. my God, 
what benedictions, what graces, what spiritual riches, will your soul enjoy, 
if you do so! You will abound, and more than abound. God will bless the 
little you have, and He will content you. No, no; it is not difficult for God to 
do as much with five barley-loaves as Solomon with all his cooks and 
purveyors. Abide in peace. 


Chapter XXXIV 


OF SWEETNESS IN THE MIDST OF DOMESTIC 
ANNOYANCE 


It seems to me that I have not quite told you all I wished concerning those 
slight but frequent feelings of impatience in the management of your 
household. I tell you, therefore, that it is necessary you should pay special 
attention to maintain sweetness of temper throughout; and that, on rising in 
the morning, coming from meditation, returning from mass or communion, 
and always when you resume your domestic affairs, you ought to take care 
to be gin sweetly, and at successive moments to watch your heart and see 
whether it is sweet; and if it is not, above all things to make it so: but if it is 
sweet, then you must praise God for it, and employ it in the affairs which 
present themselves, taking particular care not to allow it to dissipate itself. 

Do you not see those who frequently eat honey find sour things more 
sour, and bitter things more bitter, and easily get disgusted with rough- 
tasted food? so your soul, often occupying itself with spiritual exercises, 
which are sweet and agreeable to the mind, when it returns to bodily, 
exterior, and material exercises, finds them very harsh and _ very 
troublesome, wherefore it easily gets impatient of them; and it is 
consequently necessary that in these exercises you should consider the will 
of God which is in them, and not the thing itself which is being done. 

Often invoke the one and fair dove of the heavenly Spouse, that she may 
obtain for you a true dove’s heart, and that you may be a dove, not only as 
flying by prayer, but still more in your nest, and with all those who 
surround you. 

My God, how treacherous is this life, and how desirable is eternity! How 
blessed are those who desire it! Let us keep fast hold of the merciful hand 
of our good God; for He wills to draw us after Him. 


Let us be very sweet and humble in heart towards all, but above all 
towards our own. Let us not agitate ourselves; let us go on with all 
sweetness, bearing with one another. Let us take good care that our heart 
does not escape us. Alas! David says, My heart hath forsaken me. (Ps. 
xxxix. 13.) But our heart will never fail us, if we do not fail it. Let us keep it 
always in our hands, and let Jesus Christ be always in our heart. 


Chapter XXXV 


OF THE DEFERENCE WHICH IS DUE TO FATHERS AND 
HUSBANDS 


Truly we have a good father, and you have an excellent husband. Alas! they 
are a little jealous of their rule and dominion, which seems to them 
somewhat interfered with when any one acts with out their authority and 
without their orders. What would you have? You must indulge them in this 
little human failing. They wish to be masters; and is it not reasonable they 
should? It is certainly so in whatever relates to the service which you owe 
them. 

But these good lords do not consider that for the good of the soul trust 
must be reposed in directors and spiritual physicians; and that, saving the 
rights which they have over you, you ought to provide for your spiritual 
good by the means judged suitable by those who are set over the conduct of 
souls. 

But notwithstanding all this, you are bound to yield very much to their 
will, to bear with their humours, and to accommodate yourself to them as 
much as possible, without breaking through your good designs. These 
compliances will be pleasing to our Lord. I told you so before: the less we 
live as we please, and the less of our own choice there is in our actions, the 
more goodness and solidity of devotion there will be. 

Sometimes it happens that we are forced to leave our Lord to oblige 
others for the love of Him. For we ought, if possible, to hinder ourselves 
from making our devotion annoying to others. Now I will tell you what you 
should do. When you can receive holy communion without troubling your 
two superiors, do it, according to the advice of your confessors. When you 
are afraid of troubling them, be content with communicating in spirit; and 


believe me, this spiritual mortification, this privation of God, will be 
extremely pleasing to God, and will bring Him into your heart long before. 

I have often admired the extreme resignation of St. John Baptist, who 
abode so long in the desert, very near to our Lord, without hastening to see 
Him, to go and hear Him, and to follow Him: and how is it, that after 
having seen and baptised Him, he can let Him go, without attaching himself 
to Him by bodily presence, as he was already so closely united to Him by 
the presence of the heart? But he knew that he was serving this same Lord 
by means of this privation of His bodily presence. 

I wish to say that for a time you will serve God, if to gain the souls of 
those two superiors whom He has given you, you suffer the privation of real 
communion; and it will be to me a very great consolation, if I know that this 
advice which I give you does not put your heart into disquietude. Believe 
me, this resignation, this abnegation of self, will be extremely useful to you. 

You will, nevertheless, be able to gain secret opportunities for receiving 
holy communion; for, provided that you defer to and compassionate the 
wills of these two persons, and avoid giving them occasion of impatience, I 
give you no other rule for your communions than what your confessors 
shall tell you; for they see the present state of your soul, and will know 
what is required for your good. 


Part Third 


DUTIES TOWARDS OURSELVES 


Chapter I 


OF SELF-LOVE 


SELF-LOVE may be mortified in us, but it, notwithstanding, never dies; on 
the contrary, from time to time, and on different occasions, it shoots forth 
germs in us which shew that although it may be cut off at the stalk, it is not 
yet rooted up. 

This is the reason why we have not the consolation which we ought to 
have when we see others doing well; for what we do not see in ourselves is 
not so pleasant to us, and what we do see in our selves is extremely dear to 
us, because we love ourselves tenderly and profoundly. 

This same self-love makes us well enough disposed to do this or that by 
our own choice; but we would not wish to do it by the choice of another 
person, or in the way of obedience. It is always ourselves; we seek 
ourselves, our own will, and our own self-love. 

On the contrary, if we had the perfection of the love of God, we should be 
better pleased to do what we are commanded to do, because that comes 
more from God and less from ourselves. 

As to our taking more pleasure in doing difficult things than in seeing 
them done by others, this may either arise from charity, or because our self- 
love secretly fears lest the others equal or surpass us. Sometimes we are 
more pained at seeing others illtreated than ourselves, from kindness of 
disposition: sometimes it is because we fancy that we are more courageous 
than they, and that we should bear the misfortune better than they could, 
according to the good opinion we have of ourselves. The indication of this 
is, that generally we had rather have little evils ourselves than allow others 
to have them; but as for great ones, we had rather others should have them 
than we. 

After all, know that what you have mentioned are only feelings of the 
inferior part of the soul; for I am well assured that the superior part of it 


disavows all that. The only remedy is to disarm such feelings, invoking 
obedience, and protesting that we wish to love it, notwithstanding all 
repugnance, more than that which is of our own choice, praising God for 
the good which we see in others, and entreating Him to continue it. 

We must in nowise be astonished to find self-love in our hearts, for it 
never leaves us. Like the crafty fox, it sometimes pretends to be asleep, and 
then all at once wakes up; and for this reason we ought constantly to have 
an eye to it, and with all sweetness to defend ourselves against it. But if 
now and then it wounds us, we are healed by merely recalling what it has 
made us say, and disavowing what it has made us do. These sallies of self- 
love ought to be neglected. By disavowing them two or three times a day, 
one gets rid of them. There is no occasion to reject them by force of arms; 
one need only say the little word “no.” 


Chapter IT 


THAT WE MUST NOT BE DISCOURAGED AT FEELING THE 
ATTACKS OF SELF-LOVE 


I see in your letter a great reason for blessing God on behalf of your soul, in 
that it retains holy indifference in effect though not in feeling. There is 
nothing in all this that you tell me of your little sallies. These little surprises 
of passion are inevitable in this mortal life; for it is on their account that the 
great apostle cries to heaven, Unhappy man that I am! (Rom. vii. 23, 24.) I 
feel two men within me, the old and the new; two laws, the law of the 
senses and the law of the spirit; two operations, that of nature and that of 
grace. Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 

Self-love never dies but with our bodies. We must always feel its sensible 
attacks or its concealed stratagems whilst we are in this exile; it suffices if 
we do not consent to it with a wilful, deliberate, settled, and admitted 
consent: and this virtue of holy indifference is so excellent, that our old man 
and the sensitive part of the soul, and human nature according to its natural 
faculties, was not capable of it even in our Lord, who, as a child of Adam, 
although exempt from all sin, and from all that belonged to it, in the 
sensitive part of His soul, and according to His human faculties, was in 
nowise indifferent, but desired not to die on the cross; indifference and its 
exercise being all reserved to the spirit, to the supreme part of the soul, to 
the faculties enkindled by grace, and finally to Himself, in that He was the 
new Adam. 

Remain, then, in peace. When it happens to us to break the laws of 
indifference in indifferent things, by the sudden sallies of self-love and of 
our passions, let us, as soon as we can, prostrate our heart before God; let us 
say in a spirit of confidence and of humility, Lord, have mercy on me, for I 


am weak; let us rise up in peace and tranquillity, make fast once more the 
thread of our indifference, and then go on with our work. 

We ought not either to break the chords or throw aside the lute, when we 
perceive a discord; we must apply our ear to perceive whence comes the 
disarrangement, and gently stretch or loosen the chord as the art prescribes. 

I confess before Heaven and the angels, that you are precious to me as 
myself; but that does not take from me the very fixed resolution of entirely 
acquiescing in the divine will. We wish to serve God in this world, here and 
there: if He judges it better that we should be in this world or in the other, 
His most holy will be done. 


Chapter III 


OF ONE’S OWN JUDGMENT 


You wish to know whether it is a thing contrary to perfection, to be subject 
to have opinions of one’s own? To which I reply, that it is a thing which is 
neither good nor bad, because it is all natural. Everyone has opinions of his 
own. What we must avoid is, attaching ourselves to them and loving them; 
be cause that attachment and that love are very contrary to perfection; and 
this is what I have said so often, that the love of our own judgment, and the 
value which we set on it, is the cause why there are so few perfect souls. 

There are many people to be found who will renounce their own will, 
some on one subject, and others on another; I do not say only in religion, 
but amongst seculars, and even in the courts of princes. If a prince gives 
any orders to a courtier, he will never refuse to obey; but it very rarely 
happens that he will confess that the order was right. No one can doubt that 
this is very contrary to perfection, because it generally produces 
disquietudes of spirit, caprices, and murmurs; and finally, it nourishes the 
love of one’s own esteem. 

The great St. Thomas, who had as great a capacity as it is possible to 
have, when he formed opinions, supported them on the most solid reasons 
he could; and nevertheless, if he met any one who did not approve of what 
he had judged to be good, or contradicted it, he never disputed with him, or 
was offended at it, but bore with it cheerfully; by which he shewed that he 
was by no means attached to his own opinions, although he did not 
disapprove of them. He left things so, whether people thought it good or 
not; after having done his duty, he did not trouble himself with the rest. 

If superiors were to change their opinions in every conversation, they 
would be regarded as careless and imprudent in their government; but, on 
the other hand, if those who are not in office were to be attached to their 
own opinions, wishing to maintain them, and to make people accept them, 


they would be esteemed self-opinionated. For it is very certain that the love 
of our own opinion degenerates into this, if it is not faithfully mortified and 
cut down. 

All the difference that exists between those who have a charge over 
others and those who have not, is, that the former can and ought to form 
opinions, in order to maintain a uniform conduct; whilst the latter may 
dispense with them, having nothing to do but obey; but if they do form 
them, they ought not, any more than the others, to attach themselves to 
them. 

There are some persons of great talents, and at the same time excellent 
people, but who are so subject to their own opinions, and think them so 
good, that they are never disposed to loose hold of them. There are also 
minds of great capacity who are not subject to this defect, and who very 
readily renounce their opinions, even though they are very good: they do 
not arm themselves to defend them when they are contradicted. 
Melancholic persons are only more liable to this defect than those who are 
of a cheerful temperament. 

To mortify this inclination, we should cut off its food. It is very true that 
we cannot hinder that first movement of complaisance which we feel when 
our opinion is approved and followed; but we must not amuse ourselves 
with this complaisance; we must bless God, and then pass on without 
troubling our selves with this feeling, any more than with a slight sense of 
pain that might come over us, if our opinion was not followed or thought 
good. 

When we are required, either by charity or obedience, to give our advice 
on the subject that is under discussion, we must do it simply, making 
ourselves, for the rest, indifferent whether it is received or not. We must 
even sometimes express our views on the opinions of others, and shew the 
reasons on which we support our own; but it is necessary that this should be 
done modestly and humbly, without despising the advice of others, or 
disputing to have our own received. 

The matter being decided, we must say no more about it, especially with 
those who were of our way of thinking; for that would be to nourish this 
defect, and to shew that we have not completely submitted to the advice of 
the others, and that we always prefer our own. We must not even think 
about it any more, unless the resolution taken is remarkably faulty; for in 


that case, if any means could still be found to prevent its execution, or to 
apply a remedy to it, we ought to adopt such means in the most charitable 
and quiet way we can, so as not to trouble any one, or to bring into 
contempt what they thought good. 

The love of our own opinion is the last thing that we part with; and 
nevertheless it is one of the most necessary to part with, for the acquisition 
of true perfection; for otherwise we do not acquire holy humility, which 
forbids and prevents us from making any account of ourselves, or of 
anything that depends upon us; and consequently, if we have not the 
practice of this virtue to a considerable degree, we shall always be thinking 
better of ourselves than we deserve, and imagining that others moreover 
owe us the same deference. 


Chapter IV 


OF THE MORTIFICATION OF ONE’S OWN JUDGMENT 


You ask me what must be done to bring about the death of our own 
judgment. To which I reply, that to make an end of it, we only have to sever 
it from all sorts of discourses and occasions where it wants to make itself 
master, taking care to let it know that it is but the servant; for it is only by 
reiterated acts that we acquire the virtues, although there are some of them 
that God gives all at once in a moment. 

Therefore, whenever you feel tempted to judge whether a matter was 
rightly or wrongly ordered, sever this reflection from your own judgment: 
and when, a little after, you are told that you must do such a thing in such a 
way, do not amuse yourself with reasoning or determining whether it would 
not be better otherwise, but persuade your judgment that the thing could not 
be better done than is commanded. 

I have never met a person who made no account at all of his own 
judgment, except two, who confessed to me that they were destitute of 
judgment. We have in our own days a very remarkable instance of the 
mortification of a man s own judgment: I allude to that of a great doctor, 
enjoying a great reputation, who having composed a book on dispensations 
and decrees, and this book having fallen into the hands of the Pope, his 
Holiness judged that it contained erroneous propositions, and wrote 
concerning them to that doctor, that he should strike them out of his book. 

The doctor receiving that order, submitted his judgment so absolutely, 
that he would never attempt to justify himself; on the contrary, he thought 
that he was in the wrong, and had allowed his own judgment to be 
deceived; and ascending the pulpit, he read out the Pope s letter, and then 
stated that what the Pope had judged was extremely well judged, and that 
with his whole heart he approved of the censure. 


This learned man was under no obligation to do this, since the Pope did 
not require him to do anything but cancel some passages which were not 
heretical, nor so manifestly erroneous as not to admit of defence; and in this 
he shewed great virtue and an admirable mortification of his own judgment. 

We often enough see the senses mortified, because one s own will is 
interested in mortifying them; and it would be a shameful thing to shew 
ourselves obstinate when we ought to obey. What would people say of us? 
But we rarely find any persons thoroughly mortified in their own judgment. 
To confess that what is commanded us is good, to love it, to esteem it as a 
thing which is good for us and useful above every thing else; oh, here it is 
that the judgment proves obstinate. Many say, “I will do so and so, and in 
the way that you tell me; but I see clearly that it would be better otherwise.” 

Alas, what are you doing, if you thus feed your own judgment? Without 
doubt it will intoxicate you; for there is no difference between a person 
intoxicated, and one who is full of his own judgment. Nabal having refused 
provisions to David and to his attendants, on one occasion when he was 
flying from before Saul, Abigail, the wife of Nabal, to appease the anger of 
David, who would have devastated Nabal’s possessions with fire and 
sword, excused her husband by saying that he was drunken and senseless. It 
is necessary to make the same excuses for him who is full of his own 
judgment as for a drunken person; for the one is no more capable of reason 
than the other. It is necessary, then, to check our own judgment from 
making its considerations, that it may not intoxicate us with its reasons, 
above all in matters regarding obedience. 


Chapter V 


OF OVER-GREAT TENDERNESS FOR ONE’S SELF 


You ask me if the tenderness which we have for ourselves is a great 
hindrance to us in the path of perfection. 

To understand this, we must remember that there are in us two sorts of 
love: the affective love, and the effective love. To explain the difference 
between these two sorts of love, theologians are accustomed to avail 
themselves of the comparison of a father who has two sons, one of whom is 
yet a child, but amiable and of good promise; and the other is a grown man, 
brave and generous. The father greatly loves these two sons, but with a 
different kind of love; for he loves the one who is still a child with a love 
extremely tender and affective; he caresses him, he kisses him, he holds him 
on his knees and in his arms with an incomparable sweetness, as well for 
himself as for the child: suppose this child has been stung by a bee, the 
father never ceases to soothe him until the pain is abated. If his eldest son 
had been stung by a hundred bees, he would not deign to turn his head 
round, although he loves him with a love mightily strong and solid. 

Consider, I pray you, the difference of these two loves. For although you 
have seen the tenderness of this father for his little one, he nevertheless 
does not give up forming the intention of sending him away from the house, 
destining his eldest son to be his heir and the successor to his property. The 
latter, therefore, is loved with an effective love, and the former with an 
affective love. Both the one and the other are loved, but in a different way. 

The love which we have for ourselves is, in like manner, either effective 
or affective. Effective love is that which stirs and drives to action those who 
are ambitious of honours and riches, who never say, It is enough. Affective 
love applies to those who are very tender over themselves, who do nothing 
but complain, and who are so afraid of anything hurting them, that it is 
lamentable to observe them. If they are sick, though perhaps it is but the tip 


of their finger that aches, nobody suffers so much as they do, or is so 
miserable; no sickness is to be compared to that which they suffer, and one 
cannot find physicians enough to attend to them. They never cease 
physicking themselves, and whilst they think to preserve their health, they 
lose and ruin it entirely. If others are sick, it is nothing, it is only themselves 
who have a right to complain, and they weep tenderly over themselves, to 
move others to compassion; they do not care whether we think them patient 
or not, provided we think them sick and afflicted. 

Imperfections characteristic of children, and if I may venture to say so, of 
women, and of men who have effeminate souls; for these imperfections are 
never found in generous souls, and well-constituted minds never attend to 
these follies, which are only adapted to stop our progress in the path of 
perfection; and after that, not to be able to endure being thought feeble by 
others, is it not to be really so in a high degree? 

This feebleness is much more insufferable in spiritual than in bodily 
things; and nevertheless it is unfortunately most indulged in by spiritual 
persons, who would be saints all at once, without choosing to be at the 
expense even of the sufferings caused by those conflicts which the inferior 
part of the soul sustains from things painful to nature: however, whether we 
choose it or not, we must needs have the courage to suffer, in resisting these 
efforts all the days of our life, unless we wish to renounce the perfection 
which we have undertaken. 


Chapter VI 


HOW WE MUST DESTROY THE OLD ADAM 


You ask me, How am I to destroy the old Adam? How? By punctual 
obedience to your rules. I assure you, on the part of God, that if you are 
faith ful to do what they teach you, you will obtain the victory. Observe, I 
say, “to do” because we do not acquire perfection by sitting with our arms 
folded; it is necessary to labour with one s whole heart at conquering 
oneself, and to live according to reason, according to the rule, and 
according to obedience; and not according to the inclinations which we 
have brought with us from the world. 

Religion tolerates our bringing with us our bad habits, passions, humours, 
and inclinations, but not that we should live according to their dictates. She 
gives us rules to serve as presses to our hearts, and to wring out from thence 
whatever is contrary to God. Live, then, courageously according to those 
rules. 

But some sister will say to me, “How can I do that? I have not got the 
spirit of the rule.” Certainly, I can easily suppose so. That is a thing which 
one does not bring with one out of the world into religion. The spirit of the 
rule is acquired by faith fully practising the rule. I say the same to you of 
holy humility and sweetness. God will infallibly give it to us, provided that 
we have a good heart, and do all in our power to acquire it. Blessed shall we 
be, if, a quarter of an hour before our death, we find ourselves clothed in 
that robe. The whole of our life will be well employed if we occupy 
ourselves in first sewing on one piece to it, and then another; for this holy 
habit is not made out of one piece only—it is requisite that it should have 
many. 

You perhaps think that perfection is to be found ready-made, and that you 
only require to put it on, as you would put on a garment; but it is not so; it is 
necessary to make it yourself, and to clothe yourself with it. 


You tell me that our sisters the postulants have a good will, but that they 
feel their passions so strong, that they are greatly afraid of yielding to them. 
Courage, my dear daughters: I have often said to you that religion is a 
school where a lesson is being learnt; the master does not always insist that 
his scholars shall know their lesson without any mistake. Those who are 
learning to fence often fall; and in the same way do those who are learning 
to ride on horseback; but they do not for all that think themselves beaten. 
For it is one thing to fail sometimes, and another thing to be absolutely 
beaten. Because your passions make head sometimes, you say: I am not fit 
for religion. Oh, no! for religion does not esteem it a great triumph to 
fashion a spirit readymade, a sweet and tranquil soul; but she reckons it of 
great price to reduce under the dominion of virtue souls strong in their 
inclinations; for if these souls are faithful, they will outstrip the others, 
acquiring, as it were, at the sword s point of the spirit, what the others have 
without difficulty. 

It is not required of you to be without passions, that is not in your power; 
and God wills that you shall feel them up to the time of your death, for your 
greater merit; nor is it even required that your passions should be not very 
strong, for that would be to say that a soul which has bad habits would not 
be fit for God’s service; in which the world deceives itself, for God rejects 
nothing of that which is free from malice. Wherein, I beseech you, is a 
person faulty for being of this or that temperament, subject to this or that 
passion? All consists in the acts which we do by the movement of our will, 
sin being so voluntary, that without our consent there is no sin. 

If it happens, then, that I am surprised by anger, I say to it: Away, begone; 
burst thyself if thou wilt; I will do nothing in thy favour, not even utter a 
word according to thy impulse. God has left this power in our hands; 
otherwise, to demand of us perfection, would be to oblige us to an 
impossibility, and consequently to make an unjust demand, which cannot be 
found in God. 

You are happy, my dear daughters, at the expense of us who are in the 
world. When we ask the road, one says to us, It is on the right; another says, 
It is on the left; and in the end they most generally deceive us; but as for 
you, you have only to allow yourself to be carried along, following 
faithfully your rules, and you will arrive happily at God. 


You tell me that our sisters say: It is good to go by the rules; but that is 
the general way; God draws us by particular attraits; each has his own, we 
are not all drawn by the same road. They are right in saying so, and it is 
true: but it is also true, that if this attrait comes from God, it will doubtless 
conduct them to obedience. It does not belong to us inferiors to judge of our 
particular attraits; that is the duty of superiors; and for that end, particular 
direction is ordered. Be faithful to it, and you will reap from thence the 
fruits of benediction. If you do what you are told to do, you will be very 
happy, you will live contented, and you will experience, even in this world, 
the favours of Paradise, at least by little snatches. 


Chapter VII 


OF MISTRUST IN OURSELVES, AND OF OUR SPIRITUAL 
ENEMIES 


Do you perceive it often happens, that when we think we are entirely rid of 
the old enemies over whom we have formerly gained the victory, we see 
them come on a side where we expected them the least? Alas, that wisest 
man in the world, Solomon, who had done such marvels in his youth, and 
felt himself fully assured in his long habit of virtue, and in the confidence of 
the years he had gone through, when he seemed out of the reach of danger, 
he was surprised by the very enemy whom, in the ordinary course of things, 
he had the least reason to fear. 

This was to teach us two important lessons: the one, that we ought always 
to mistrust ourselves, walk with a holy fear, ask continually the assistance 
of Heaven, live in a humble devotion; the other, that our enemies may be 
repelled, but not killed. They leave us sometimes at peace, but it is to make 
a stronger fight against us. 

But notwithstanding all this, you must in nowise be discouraged; but on 
the contrary, with a peaceful courage, take time and pains to cure your soul 
of the evil which it may have sustained from these assaults, humbling 
yourself profoundly before our Lord, and by no means being astonished at 
your misery. Certainly it would be a thing worthy of astonishment, if we 
were not subject to these assaults and miseries. 

These little shocks make us return unto ourselves, consider our fragility, 
and have recourse more earmestly to our Protector. St. Peter walked with 
great confidence on the waters, the wind arose, and the waves seemed to be 
swallowing him up; then he cried, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus, 
stretchingforth His hand, took hold of him, and said to him: thou of little 
faith, why didst thou doubt? (St. Matt. xiv. 30, 31.) It is amidst the troubles 


of our passions, the winds and storms of temptation, that we call upon the 
Saviour; for He never suffers us to be disturbed, but to incite us to call upon 
Him more fervently. 

Lastly, do not distress yourself, or at least do not trouble yourself at 
having been troubled. Do not agitate yourself at having been agitated. Do 
not disquiet yourself at having been disquieted by these distressing 
passions; but take heart again, and place your heart sweetly in the hands of 
our Lord, entreating Him to heal it; and on your side do all that you can, by 
the renewal of your resolutions, by the reading of books adapted to effect 
this cure, and by other suitable means; and in this way you will gain much 
by your loss, and you will become the more whole by your sickness. 


Chapter VIII 


OF SPIRITUAL FRIENDSHIPS 


I at length received the news which this good daughter whom you know 
sent me concerning the little disappointment she had had in the spiritual 
friendship of the person to whom she had given her confidence. Do not let 
her be at all astonished at this inconvenience; for it is only the soil and rust 
which is wont to grow in the human heart on the most pure and sincere 
affections, if we do not take good heed against it. 

Do we not see that the vines which produce the best fruit are the most 
subject to superfluities, and most require to be pruned and clipped? Such is 
friendship, even spiritual friendship. But there is this also to be observed, 
that it is necessary that the hand of the vine-dresser who prunes them be the 
more delicate, in proportion to the slenderness and delicacy of the 
superfluities which grow there, which at their beginning one could hardly 
see, unless one rubbed one’s eyes and looked very attentively. It is no 
wonder, then, if we are deceived in this. 

But that daughter ought to bless God that this disappointment has 
happened to her in the commencement of her devotion; for it is an evident 
sign that His Divine Majesty wishes to conduct her by His hand, and to 
make her, by means of escaping this danger, wise and prudent to avoid 
many other such. 

O God, how rare it is to see fire without smoke! although, indeed, the fire 
of celestial love has none, whilst it remains pure; still, when it begins to 
intermeddle with other objects, it also begins to contract the smoke of 
disquietude, of irregularities, and of unruly movements of the heart. But 
God be praised that all is well settled and in a good state. 

It is a characteristic of the friendships which Heaven forms in us, that 
they never perish, any more than the source from which they have issued 
dries up; and that presence does not nourish them, any more than absence 


makes them languish or come to an end, because their foundation is every 
where, which is God Himself. 

For the rest, there was no harm in mentioning it in such a way that it 
would be understood who was alluded to, since it was impossible to tell it in 
any other way; and the discreet adviser of souls never finds anything 
strange, but receives every thing with charity, compassionates every thing, 
and knows well that the mind of man is subject to vanity and disorder, 
except it be by a special assistance of the Truth. 

It only remains for me to tell you, that the most assured path of devotion 
is that which is at the foot of the cross, that of humility, of simplicity, of 
sweetness of heart. May God be ever in your heart! 


Chapter IX 


OF HUMILITY 


What is humility? Is it the knowledge of our misery and poverty? Yes, says 
St. Bernard; but that is human humility. What, then, is Christian humility? It 
is the love of this poverty and lowliness, in consideration of that of our 
Lord. 

Know that thou art a creature, poor and little. Love to be such; glory in 
being nothing; be well content therewith, since thy misery serves for an 
object to God’s goodness on which to exercise His mercy. 

Among the poor, those who are the most miserable, and whose wounds 
are the sorest and most pitiable, consider that they are the best poor, and the 
fittest to attract alms. We are nothing but poor people, the most miserable 
are of the best condition, and the mercy of God looks on them the most 
willingly. 

Let us humble ourselves, I beseech you, and let us preach nothing but our 
wounds at the gate of the temple of Divine goodness. But remember to 
preach them joyfully, consoling yourself at being altogether empty, that God 
may satisfy you with His kingdom. Be sweet and affable to every one, 
except to those who would rob you of your glory, which is your misery. I 
glory in my infirmities, says the Apostle. (2 Cor. xii. 9.) And to me to die is 
gain (Phil. i. 21), rather than to lose my glory. Do you see he preferred 
rather to die than lose his infirmities, which are his glory? 

You must take good care of your misery, your lowliness; for God takes 
care of it, as He did of that of the Holy Virgin. (St. Luke i. 48.) Man seeth 
those things that appear, but the Lord beholdeth the heart. (1 Kings xvi. 7.) 
If He sees our lowliness in our heart, He will give us great graces. 

This humility preserves chastity. This is why in the Canticles that 
beautiful soul is called the lily of the valleys. (Cant. ii. 1.) Keep yourself 
therefore cheerfully humble before God, but keep yourself equally cheerful 


and humble before the world. Be very content if the world makes no 
account of you. If it values you, cheerfully ridicule it, and laugh at its 
judgment, and at your misery which it accepts; if it does not value you, 
comfort yourself cheerfully on the ground that at least in this instance the 
world follows the truth. 

As to your exterior, do not affect visible humility, but also do not avoid it. 
Embrace it, but always cheerfully. I approve of your sometimes humbling 
yourself to lowly services, even for inferiors and proud persons, for the sick 
and poor, for those about you in the house and out of it; but always do this 
with simplicity and cheerfulness. Offices of a humble kind, and belonging 
to exterior humility, are only the shell, but the shell preserves the fruit. 


Chapter X 


OF THE SPIRIT OF HUMILITY 


To understand what is meant by the spirit of humility, it is necessary to 
know that, as there is a difference between pride, the habit of pride, and the 
spirit of pride, there is also a difference between humility, the habit of 
humility, and the spirit of humility. 

If you do an act of pride, there is pride. If you do such acts on every 
occasion, and wherever you go, there is the habit of pride. If you take 
pleasure in those acts, and are on the look-out for them, there is the spirit of 
pride. 

In the same way, if you do an act of humility, there is humility. If you do 
acts of humility on all occasions, and wherever you go, there is the habit of 
humility. If you take pleasure in humiliation, and are on the look-out for 
abjection in every thing, there is the spirit of humility. 

It is therefore not sufficient, in order to have the spirit of humility, to do 
some acts of humility, nor even to do such often; it is further necessary, in 
all that we do, say, or desire, that our principal end should be to humble and 
abase ourselves, and that we should take pleasure in humiliation, and seek 
for abjection in all things. 

It is a good practice of humility, never to look upon the actions of our 
neighbours, except to remark the virtues that are in them, but never their 
imperfections; for so long as we are not in charge of them, we must never 
turn our eyes, and still less our attention, on that side. 

We must always put the best construction that we can upon what we see 
our neighbour do. In doubtful matters, we ought to persuade ourselves that 
what we noticed is not bad, but that it is our imperfections that cause such a 
thought to arise in our minds; that thus we may avoid rash judgments, 
which are a very dangerous evil, and for which we ought to have a 
sovereign detestation. In cases clearly wrong, we ought to have compassion 


for our neighbour, and humble ourselves for his defects as if they were our 
own, and pray God for his amend ment with the same heart we should for 
our own, were we subject to the same defects. 

But what can we do, you say, to acquire this spirit of humility? 

Oh, there is no other way but frequent repetition of its acts. Humility 
makes us annihilate ourselves in all those things which are not necessary for 
our advancement in grace, such as good speaking, noble mien, great talents 
for the management of affairs, a great spirit of eloquence, and the like; for 
in these exterior things we ought to desire that others should succeed better 
than ourselves. 


Chapter XI 


OF ABJECTION 


Love your abjection. But, say you, what means this, Love your abjection? 
for I but faintly comprehend it. Well, then, it is this. If you remain humble, 
tranquil, sweet, full of confidence in the midst of this obscurity; if you do 
not make your self impatient, or trouble yourself for all this, but with a 
good heart—I do not say gaily, but I do say freely and firmly—embrace this 
cross, and remain under these clouds, you will love your abjection. For 
what else is it to be abject but to be in obscurity? Love to be so for the love 
of Him who wishes you to be so, and you will love your own abjection. In 
Latin, abjection is called humility, and humility is called abjection; so that, 
when our Lady says, Because He hath regarded the humility of His 
handmaid (St. Luke i. 48), she means to say, Because He hath had regard to 
my abjection and vileness. 

Nevertheless there is some difference between the virtue of humility and 
of abjection; because humility is the admission of one s abjection. Now the 
highest degree of humility is not only to admit one’s abjection, but to love 
it; and it was to this that I exhorted you. 

In order that I may make myself better understood, know that, among the 
evils that we suffer, there are some which are abject, and others which are 
honourable. Many accommodate themselves to honourable evils; few to 
abject ones. For example: Behold a Capuchin, all in rags and exposed to the 
cold; every one honours his ragged habit, and compassionates him in the 
cold. Behold a poor artisan, a poor widow, a poor scholar, who is situated in 
the same way: people scorn them, and their poverty is abject. A religious 
will suffer patiently the censure of his superior, and every one will call that 
mortification and obedience. A gentleman will suffer as much for the love 
of God, and people will call it weakness and a want of courage. Behold an 
abject virtue, and a despised suffering. Behold a man who has a cancer in 


his arm, another has one in his face: the former conceals it, and has only the 
evil; the latter cannot conceal it, and, together with the evil, he has the 
contempt and the abjection. Now I say that we must not only love the evil, 
but also the abjection. 

More than this; there are abject virtues, and there are honourable virtues. 
Generally speaking, patience, sweetness, mortification, simplicity among 
people of the world, these are abject virtues; to give alms, to be affable, 
gracious, and prudent, are honourable virtues. 

There are some actions belonging to the same virtue which are abject, 
and others which are honourable. To give alms and to pardon offences are 
actions of charity: the first is honourable, and the other is abject, in the eyes 
of the world. I am ill, and amongst people who get tired of me: behold 
abjection joined to the evil of sickness. Young ladies of the world, seeing 
me in the habit of a true widow, say that I am affecting to be devout; and 
seeing me smile, however modestly, they say that I would still be sought 
after; that nobody can suppose that I do not wish for more honour and 
consequence than I have, or that my love for my vocation is unmixed with 
regret. All these are morsels of abjection: to love all this, is to love one’s 
own abjection. 

Behold another instance of the same kind. We are going, my sisters and I, 
to visit the sick. My sisters send me to visit those who are the most 
miserable objects: behold an abjection according to the world. They send 
me to visit the less miserable objects: behold an abjection according to God; 
for this, the latter visit, is, in the eyes of God, the less worthy of the two, 
and the former in the eyes of the world. Now I will love both the one and 
other when it shall fall to my lot. Going to the most miserable, I will say: It 
is well said that I am abased. Going to the less miserable: It is well said; for 
I have not merit sufficient to make a more holy visit. 

I make some mistakes; it renders me abject—that is good. I fall into 
uncontrolled anger; I am grieved for having offended God, and very glad 
that this proclaims me to be vile, abject, and miserable. 

Nevertheless, take good heed to what I am about to say to you. Although 
we love the abjection which follows from the evil, we ought not for that 
reason to give up attempting to remedy the evil. I will do what I can not to 
have a cancer in my face; but if I have one, I will love the abjection of it: 
and in matters of sin we must adhere to this rule still more strongly. I have 


been irregular in this or that; I am grieved at it, although I embrace with a 
good heart the abjection which arises from it; and if one could be separated 
from the other, I would cherish dearly the abjection, and drive away the evil 
and the sin. Further, we must have regard to charity, which sometimes 
requires us to remove abjection for the edification of our neighbour; but in 
this case we must remove it from the eyes of our neighbour, who would be 
scandalised by it, but not from our heart, which would be edified by it. 

Lastly, you wish to know what are the best kinds of abjection. I say to 
you that they are those which we have not chosen, and which are least 
agreeable to us; or, to express it better, those for which we have not much 
inclination; but, to speak precisely, those of our vocation and profession; as, 
for example, this married woman would choose any other sort of abjection 
except that which is attached to her state of life; that religious would obey 
any one else rather than her superioress; and for myself, I would rather be 
reprimanded by a superioress in religion than by a father-in-law in my 
house. I say that to each person his own abjection is the best, and our choice 
takes from us a great part of our virtues. Who will give to us the grace to 
love our abjection well? No one can give it to us, but He who loved His 
own so well, that to preserve it He chose to die. 


Chapter XII 


OF AFFLICTIONS 


Oh, how precious are those stones which seem so hard! All the palaces of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, so shining, so beautiful, so lovely, are made of 
these materials, at least in the mansions set apart for mankind; for in those 
of the angels, the buildings are indeed of another sort, but not of a material 
so excellent. And if envy could reign in the kingdom of eternal love, the 
angels would envy mankind two excellences, which consist in two sorts of 
suffering: the one is that which our Saviour endured on the cross for us, and 
not for them, at least so entirely; the other is that which men endure for our 
Lord: the suffering of God for man, and the suffering of man for God. 

If you cannot make long prayers in your infirmities, turn your infirmities 
themselves into a prayer, by offering them to Him who hath so loved your 
infirmities, that in the day of His espousals, and in the day of the joy of His 
heart, as the Spouse saith, He will crown Himself and glorify Himself with 
them. (Cant. iii. 11.) We must leave to our sweet Lord that most loving 
disposal, with which He often bestows on us more good through labours 
and afflictions than through happiness and consolation. 

You are surrounded with crosses. Now holy love will teach you that, in 
imitation of the great Lover, you must be on the cross as though unworthy 
to suffer anything for Him who endured so much for us, and with patience, 
SO as not to come down from the cross till after your death, if it so pleases 
the eternal Father. 

Here are indeed many fires. The fever, like a fire, scorches your body; the 
fire, like a fever, burns your house. But I hope that the fire of heavenly love 
will so occupy your heart, that on all these occasions you will say, The Lord 
gave me rny health and my house; the Lord has taken away my health and 
my house: as it hath pleased the Lord, so is it done; blessed be the name of 
the Lord. (Job i. 21.) 


But this impoverishes and greatly incommodes us, it is true. But blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. (St. Matt. v. 3.) 

You ought to have before your eyes the sufferings and the patience of 
Job, and look at that great prince seated on the dunghill. He had patience, 
and God at last gave him twice as much as he had before of temporal goods, 
and of eternal goods an hundredfold. (Job xlii. 10.) 

You are a daughter of Jesus Christ crucified. Well, then, how strange it 
would be if you did not partake in His cross! I was dumb, said David, and I 
opened not my mouth, because Thou hast done it. (Ps. xxxviii. 10.) 

Oh, by how many painful occurrences do we pass on to that holy 
eternity! Cast your confidence and your thoughts wholly on God: He will 
take care of you, and will extend to you His favourable hand. 


Chapter XIII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


It is the truth, that nothing can give us a deeper tranquility in this world, 
than frequently to look upon our Lord in all the afflictions which came upon 
Him from His birth until His death; for we shall there see so much scorn, 
calumny, poverty, need, abjection, pains, torments, injuries, and all sorts of 
bitterness, that, in comparison with it, we find out that we were wrong in 
calling by the name of affliction, pain, and contradiction, those little 
accidents which happen to us, and in desiring patience for such a trifling 
matter, since one little drop ofmodesty should amply suffice to support that 
which happens to us. 

A heart which values and greatly loves Jesus Christ crucified, loves His 
death, His pains, His torments, His spittings, His insults, His hungerings, 
His thirstings, His ignominies; and when such a heart happens to have some 
little participation in all these things, it trembles with joy on that account, 
and lovingly embraces them. 

You ought, therefore, every day, not merely in meditation, but as you 
walk abroad, to take a view of our Saviour amidst the pains of our 
redemption, and consider what a happiness it will be for you to partake in 
them; to consider on what occasion this blessing may be obtained, that is to 
say, to consider what contradictions you can have in all your desires, but 
above all, in those which shall seem to you the most just and lawful; and 
then, with a great love of the cross and passion of our Lord, you ought to 
cry out with St. Andrew: “good cross! so much beloved by my Saviour, 
when wilt thou receive me within thine arms?” 

Do you not see that we are over-delicate in calling by the name of 
poverty a state in which we have neither hunger, nor cold, nor ignominies, 
but only some little obstacles in our designs. 


Form well in your mind the idea of eternity, on which whoever frequently 
thinks, troubles himself very little about what happens in these three or four 
moments of mortal life. 

What a grace, to be not only under the cross, but on the cross, and at least 
a little crucified with our Lord! Be of good courage, and convert necessity 
into virtue; and do not lose the opportunity of well shewing forth your love 
towards God in the midst of tribulations, as He will shew forth His towards 
us in the midst of thorns. 

Do not in any wise be astonished if you do not yet see much progress 
either in your spiritual or your temporal affairs. God has concealed in the 
secret of His Providence the time in which He wills to hear you, and the 
way in which He will hear you; and perhaps He will hear you excellently, 
by not hearing you according to your thoughts, but according to His own. 

Abide in peace in the fatherly arms of that most loving care which the 
heavenly Father and King has and will have for you, since you are all for 
Him, and no longer for yourself. Oh, how great a favour it is when He 
keeps back and preserves His bounties for life eternal! 

This life is such, that we must needs eat more wormwood than honey; but 
He for whom we have resolved to maintain holy patience, in the face of all 
opposition, will give us the consolation of His spirit in its season. Do not 
lose your confidence, says the Apostle, which hath a great reward. For 
patience is necessary for you: that, doing the will of God, you may receive 
the promise. For yet a little, and a very little while, and He that is to come 
will come, and will not delay. (Heb. x. 35-37.) 


Chapter XIV 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


The recital of your sorrows touches me with compassion; but I see clearly 
that the end of them will be happy, since our good God is making you profit 
in His school, in which you are more watchful than formerly. 

Courage, let us go forwards; let us go the whole length of these lowly 
valleys; let us live, cross in hand, with humility and patience. 

What matters it to us whether God speaks to us among the thorns or 
among the flowers? But I do not remember that He has ever spoken among 
the flowers, though I remember right well that He has many times spoken 
among the deserts and briers. 

Proceed then, and get over the ground in this stormy and dark time; and 
believe that the weather is better fitted for the journey than if the sun was 
pouring its ardent heat upon our heads. 

O God! be of good courage. Light is not in our power, nor any other 
consolation except that which depends on our will; which being sheltered 
by the holy resolutions we have made, the great seal of the heavenly 
chancery being on your heart, there is nothing to fear. We have no 
recompense without victory, and no victory without war. Take, therefore, 
courage, and convert your pain, which is without remedy, into matter of 
virtue. Often turn your eyes to our Lord, Who looks upon you, and beholds 
you in the midst of your labours and distractions. He sends you succours, 
and blesses your afflictions. 

You ought, on this consideration, patiently to take and sweetly to bear the 
vexations which come upon you, for the love of Him who only suffers this 
exercise for your good. 

Lift up, therefore, your heart often to God, ask His aid, and make the 
happiness you derive from being dependent on Him your principal basis of 
consolation. 


All subjects which pain you will be of slight importance, when you know 
that you have such a friend, so great a support and so excellent a refuge. 

Raise your head to heaven, and see that not one of the mortals who are 
immortal there, arrived thither except by continual afflictions and troubles. 
Say often in the midst of your contradictions: This is the way to heaven, I 
see the port, and I am assured that the storms cannot hinder me from going 
thither. 

Do not let us vex ourselves with our storms and tempests, which 
sometimes trouble our heart and take away our tranquility. 

Let us mortify ourselves to the very depths of our spirit; and provided 
that our dear spirit of faith is faithful, let us allow every thing to be 
overturned, and live in confidence. 

Although every thing died within us, provided that God lives in us, what 
ought it to matter to us? Come, come, we are in a good road. Let us look 
neither to the right hand nor to the left: no, this is the best for us. 


Chapter XV 


THAT WE MUST SUFFER IN TRANQUILITY AND LOVE 


We ought above all things to secure our tranquility: not because it is the 
mother of contentment, but because it is the daughter of the love of God, 
and of the resignation of our own will. The occasions of practising it occur 
daily; for we shall never want contradictions in whatever place we are; and 
if no one offered them to us, we should make them for ourselves. 

My God, how holy and pleasing to God we should be, if we knew how to 
make good use of the opportunities of mortifying ourselves with which our 
vocation furnishes us! for they are greater without doubt than amongst 
religious; the misfortune is, that we do not make them profitable as they do. 

Manage yourself with great care whilst your present infirmity lasts; do 
not trouble yourself to force your mind to any exercise, except very gently. 
If you get tired with kneeling, sit down. If you have not sufficient power of 
attention to pray for half an hour, pray for a quarter only, or half a quarter. I 
beg of you to put yourself into the presence of God, and to bear your 
sorrows in His sight. 

Do not restrain yourself when you would complain; but I would have you 
do it to God with afilial spirit, as a tender infant would do to its mother; for 
provided that it is done lovingly, there is no danger in complaining, nor in 
asking to be healed, nor in changing place, nor in procuring comfort; only 
do all this with love and resignation in the arms of the most holy will of 
God. Do not trouble yourself about not making the acts of the different 
virtues well; for, as I have told you, they may be very good, although made 
with languor, heaviness, and a kind of compulsion. You can only give to 
God what you have, and in this season of affliction you have no other 
actions to offer Him. 

Your Beloved is now to you “a bundle of myrrh” (Cant. i. 12); do not 
weary of clasping it to your breast: My Beloved to me, and I to Him (ibid. 


ii. 16): He shall ever be in my heart. Isaias calls Him a man of sorrows (liii. 
3). He loves sorrows, and those who have them. Do not trouble yourself to 
do much, but dispose yourself to suffer with love what you have to suffer. 
God will be propitious to you. Whether we languish, or whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord (Rom. xiv. 8), 
and nothing shall be able to separate us from His holy love (ibid. viii. 39), 
His grace assisting us. Never shall our heart live but in Him and for Him. 
He shall be for ever the God of our heart. (Ps. Ixxii. 26.) 


Chapter XVI 


HOW THE SAINTS LOOKED UPON CROSSES 


I go on this visit, where I see crosses of all kinds at every corner. My flesh 
murmurs at them, but my heart adores them. Yes, I salute you, little and 
great crosses, spiritual or bodily, exterior or interior; I salute you, and kiss 
your foot, unworthy of your shadow. 

May God sustain the feebleness of my shoulders, and load them not save 
with a little, only to make me know how poor a soldier I should be, if I saw 
the armies before me. 

Let us allow the enemy to growl and roar at the gate, and all around us; 
for God is in the midst of us, and in our heart, from whence He will not 
move, if it is pleasing to Him. Lord, stay with us, because it is towards 
evening, and the day is far spent. (Luke xxiv. 29.) 

I will not say anything more to you, either on the great abandonment of 
all things and of ourselves for God, or on the departure from our country 
and the house of our parents. No, I will not speak of these things. May God 
vouchsafe to enlighten us, and to make us see His good pleasure; for at the 
risk of all that is in us, we will follow it in whatever place it conducts us to. 
Oh, how good it is to be with Him, in what place soever! 

I think of the soul of the good thief. Our Lord had said to him that he 
should be that day with Him in Paradise; and his soul was no sooner 
separated from his body, than behold, He conducted it to hell. Yes; for it 
was to be with our Lord, and our Lord descended to hell. It therefore went 
thither with Him. True God, what must that soul have thought in 
descending, and beholding those abysses before its interior eyes! I think 
that it said with Job: Who will grant me this, that Thou mayest protect me 
in hell, and hide me till Thy wrath pass, and appoint me a time when Thou 
wilt remember me! (Job xiv. 13.) And with David, I will fear no evils, for 
Thou art with me. (Ps.xxii. 4.) 


No, whilst our resolutions live, I will not trouble myself. Whether we die, 
whether every thing be overturned, it matters not, provided that this holds 
firm. The night is to us as the day, when God is in our heart; and the day as 
the night, when He is not there. 

There is no occasion to mention in confession those little thoughts which, 
like flies, pass and repass before your eyes, nor the insipidities of taste you 
feel; for there is no sin in all this, only annoyance and inconvenience. 


Chapter XVII 


OF THE REPOSE WHICH OUR HEARTS OUGHT TO HAVE IN 
THE WILL OF GOD IN THE MIDST OF AFFLICTIONS 


Since my return from the visit, I felt some symptoms of fever. Our 
physician would not order me any remedy except rest, and I obeyed him. 
You know also that the remedy I willingly order is tranquility, and that I 
always forbid excitement. This is why, in this bodily repose, I have thought 
of the spiritual repose which our hearts ought to feel in the will of God, 
whatever portion it assigns to us. Let us live as long as it pleases God in this 
vale of miseries, with an entire submission to His holy and sovereign will. I 
thought the other day of what writers say conceming the halcyons, little 
birds which float on the waves of the sea. It is that they make nests so round 
and compact, that the water of the sea cannot penetrate them; only at the top 
is a small hole, through which they can breathe. In these nests they lodge 
their young, so that if the sea surprises them, they may swim securely, and 
float on the waves without filling or sinking; and the air which comes 
through the hole serves as counterpoise, and so balances these little balls or 
boats that they never overturn. Oh, how I wish that our hearts were as 
compact, and as well stopped on all sides, so that if the troubles and 
tempests of the world seized them, they might notwithstanding never 
penetrate them; and that there were no opening but on the side of heaven, to 
breathe unto our Saviour! And for whom would this nest be made? For the 
little ones of Him who made it for the love of God, for divine and heavenly 
affections. But whilst the halcyons build their nests, and their young are still 
too tender to bear the dashing of the waves, alas, God has care for them, 
and is pitiful to them, hindering the sea from seizing and wafting them 
away. O God! and therefore this so vereign goodness will secure the nest of 
our hearts for His holy love against all the assaults of the world, where He 


will defend us from being assailed. Oh, how I love those birds which are 
surrounded with waters, live only on the air, and see only the sky! They 
swim like the fishes, and sing like birds; and what pleases me more is, that 
their anchor is thrown on high and not beneath, to steady them against the 
waves. May the sweet Jesus vouchsafe to make us such, that, surrounded 
with the world and the flesh, we may live in the spirit, that, among the 
vanities of the earth, we may always look to heaven; that, living among 
men, we may always praise Him with the angels; and that the security of 
our hopes may always be on high and in Paradise. Every where and in every 
thing may holy love be our great love. Alas, but when will it be that He 
shall consume us, and when shall our life be consumed, that He may make 
us die to ourselves and live again to our Saviour? To Him alone be for ever 
honour, glory, and benediction; since our inviolable purpose, and final and 
invariable resolution, tends incessantly to the love of God, words 
concerning the love of God are never out of place. 


Chapter XVIII 


OF FIRMNESS OF SPIRIT IN THE VARIOUS ACCIDENTS OF 
LIFE 


The want of this firmness is what leads us to discouragement and 
disquietude, to caprice of spirit, and to variety of humours, to inconstancy, 
to instability in our resolutions; for we would meet in our path with no 
difficulty, no contradiction, no pain; we would always have consolations 
without disgusts, goods without evils, health without sickness, rest with out 
labour, and peace without trouble. 

Who does not perceive our folly in this? for we would have what cannot 
be. It is only to be found in Paradise, where are all goods without 
admixture; but in this world every thing is mixed up. Thus God has willed 
that summer should be followed by autumn, and winter by spring; and for 
want of attending to this truth, we are moveable and changeable in our 
humours; and we do not follow reason, which would render us firm and 
immoveable. 

God, in creating our first father, not only made him master of the brute 
creation, by the gift which He gave him of reason, but He moreover gave 
him a full power over all the accidents of this life, according as it is written, 
the wise man, that is to say, he who conducts himself by reason, will 
overrule the stars; which means, that by the use of his reason, he will 
remain firm and constant in the diversity of the accidents of this life. 

Whether the day be fair or whether it rain, whether the air is calm or the 
wind blows, the wise man is by no means startled at it, knowing well, as he 
does, that nothing is stable in this life, and that the place of our rest is not 
here. In affliction he does not despair, but he waits for consolation; in 
sickness he does not harass himself, but he waits for health; or if he sees 
that he shall not be cured, he blesses God, hoping for the rest of life 


everlasting. But if he falls into poverty, he does not afflict himself beyond 
measure, knowing well that it is the lot of this life; if he is despised, he has 
no excessive sadness on that account, knowing well that in this life honour 
is ordinarily followed by contempt. Lastly, in all sorts of events, whether 
prosperous or adverse, he remains firm, stable, and constant in the 
resolution of aiming at, and tending to, the enjoy ment of eternal goods. 


Chapter XIX 


THAT WE MUST HAVE THIS SAME FIRMNESS IN WHAT 
REGARDS THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


This firmness is so much the more necessary in the spiritual life, as this life 
is elevated above the bodily life. It is a very great mistake not to be willing 
to suffer, or to feel changes in our humours, so long as we do not govern 
ourselves by reason, and will not allow ourselves to be governed. 

Most people in the world allow themselves to be governed and conducted 
by their passions, and not by their reason; and consequently they are 
generally very changeable. If they feel an inclination to go to bed early or 
late, they do so; if to go into the country, they rise early in the morning; but 
if to sleep, they follow their inclination in the same way. When they wish to 
dine or to breakfast late or early, they do so also; and not only are they 
inconstant in this, but they are inconstant in their daily life and 
conversation. They wish that other people should accommodate themselves 
to their humours, but will not do the like with regard to those of others: they 
allow themselves to be carried away by their inclinations and particular 
affections, without its being considered among them as a fault. 

This ought not to be so among persons who wish to labour for their 
salvation. You say to-day that you feel consolation, that you are thoroughly 
determined to serve God; and to-morrow that you do not feel this 
consolation, you have no heart for the service of God. But tell me, if you 
governed yourself by reason, would you not see that if it was good to serve 
God yesterday, it is also very good to serve Him today? for He is always the 
same God, as worthy of being loved when you are not in consolation as 
when you are. To-day I like a person better, and am greatly pleased with his 
conversation, and to-morrow I can scarcely endure him. What means this? 
Is he not as capable of being loved to-day as he was yesterday? If we 


regarded the dictates of reason, we should see that we ought to love this 
person because he is a creature who bears the image of the divine Majesty: 
so shall we have as much pleasure in his conversation to-day as we had 
yesterday. 

All this comes from allowing oneself to be conducted by one s 
inclinations and affections, thus inverting the order placed within us by 
God, who would have everything submitted to reason; for if reason does not 
rule over all our powers, nothing will be seen in us but a continual 
vicissitude and inconstancy, making us sometimes fervent, and then a while 
after cowardly and lazy; sometimes joyous, and then sad; we shall be 
tranquil for an hour, and then disquieted for a couple of days; and thus our 
life will slip away in unprofitableness and loss of time, whilst we allow 
ourselves to be subject to unevenness of humour amidst the unevenness of 
the circumstances which occur; instead of submitting ourselves to the 
guidance of that reason which God has placed in us, and which would 
render us firm, constant, and invariable in the resolution which we have 
made of serving God constantly, courageously, ardently, and without 
interruption. 


Chapter XX 


EXAMPLE OF THIS FIRMNESS AFFORDED BY THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN AND ST. JOSEPH 


O man, says the great St. Chrysostom, why troublest thou thyself for that all 
things do not turn out as thou desirest? Art thou not ashamed to see that 
what thou wouldst have was not even found in the family of our Lord? 
Consider, I beseech thee, the vicissitude, the changefulness, and the 
diversity of the things that happened there. 

The Blessed Virgin receives the tidings that she was to conceive of the 
Holy Ghost a Son who should be our Lord and Saviour: what joy for her in 
that holy hour of the Incarnation of the Eternal Word! A while after, St. 
Joseph perceives she was with child. O God! what sorrow for her, 
beholding her beloved spouse about to abandon her, whilst her humility 
would not allow her to disclose the honour and the grace which God had 
bestowed upon her! 

A little after this storm had passed away, what consolation did they not 
receive, when the Son of God having come into the world, the angels 
proclaim His birth, the shepherds and the wise men come to adore Him! 
But, a little time after, the angel of the Lord comes to say in a dream to St. 
Joseph: Take the young Child and his Mother, and fly into Egypt; for Herod 
will seek the young Child to destroy Him. Oh, this was without doubt an 
occasion of very great sorrow to the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph. 

In these various events, what constancy and what firmness! They reply 
not a single word. Might not St. Joseph have said, You tell me that I must 
go; will it not be time enough to-morrow morning? Whither do you wish 
me to go to-night? How would you have me carry the Infant? I have neither 
provisions nor money for the journey: you know that the Egyptians are 
enemies of the Israelites. Who will receive us? And similar things, which 


we might easily have urged to the angel, had we been in the place of St. 
Joseph, who did not say one word to excuse himself from obedience, but 
departed the same hour, and did every thing the angel had commanded him. 

The Blessed Virgin conducted herself on this occasion in the same 
manner as St. Joseph. For she might have said to her spouse: Wherefore 
should I go into Egypt, since my Son has not revealed it to me? Even the 
angel did not speak to me of it. But the holy Virgin kept silence on all this, 
and is not in the least offended that the angel had addressed himself to St. 
Joseph; on the contrary, she obeys in all simplicity, because she knows that 
God has so ordained it, and takes no thought: “But I am more than an 
angel,” she might have said, “more than St. Joseph.” There was nothing of 
all this. 

Consider, then, whether we have reason to trouble ourselves and to be 
astonished, if similar things happen to us, since the case was thus with the 
family of our Lord, where firmness and solidity made its very abode, which 
was our Lord Himself. It is a rule which we must say and re-say many 
times, the better to engrave it into our souls, that the inequality of accidents 
ought never to lead our minds and spirits to an inequality of humour: for 
inequality of humour arises from no other source than our passions, 
inclinations, or unmortified affections, which ought not to have any power 
over us, when they would lead us to do or to leave undone anything 
contrary to that which reason tells us we should do or leave undone in order 
to please God. 


Chapter XXI 


OF PATIENCE IN SICKNESSES AND INFIRMITIES 


Certainly, I see plainly you will henceforth have to familiarise yourself with 
sicknesses and infirmities at this declining time of life you have reached. 

Lord Jesus, what true happiness for a soul dedicated to God, to be much 
exercised with tribulation before it departs from this life! How can one 
know free and ardent love, save among thorns, crosses, and languors, and 
above all, when the languors abide long? Thus our dear Saviour has shewn 
us His unmeasured love by the measure of His labours and sufferings. 

Shew well your love to the Spouse of your heart on the bed of sorrow; for 
thereon, even before His Incarnation, He fashioned your heart, as yet seeing 
it only in His divine design. Alas, this Saviour has reckoned up all your 
sorrows, all your sufferings, and has paid at the price of His own blood for 
all the patience and all the love which is necessary for you, in order to apply 
your labours in a holy manner to His glory and your salvation. 

Take comfort in the consideration that it is God who sends you these 
crosses; for nothing comes from that divine hand except for the profit of the 
souls that fear Him, either to purify them, or to confirm them in His holy 
love. 

Happy are you, if you receive with a heart of filial love that which our 
Lord sends you with a heart of such fatherly care for your perfection. 

Often look to the duration of eternity, and do not trouble yourself with the 
accidents of the life of this mortality. 

If you have little of gold or incense to offer to our Lord, you at least have 
myrrh; and I perceive that He accepts it with great favour, as if this fruit of 
life wished to be preserved in the myrrh of bitter ness, as well in its birth as 
in its death. 

Jesus glorified is fair; but although He is always very good, it seems 
nevertheless as if He were more so when crucified. In this way is He for 


this present time your Spouse; in the future it will be His glorified Self. 

On what occasions could we make the great acts of the invariable union 
of our heart with the will of God, of the mortification of our own love, and 
of the love of our own abjection, if not on these? 

It is God who wills thus to exercise our heart. It is not then a rigour, it is a 
sweetness. Let not our will be done; but let His all-holy will be done. 

Let us be of good courage; for, provided that our heart be faithful to Him, 
He will not load us above our strength, but will support our burden with us, 
when He sees with what readiness we place our shoulders to it. (Is. xl. 11.) 

I have at heart your advancement in solid piety; and this advancement has 
its difficulties, in order that you may be exercised in the school of the cross, 
in which alone our souls can perfect themselves. It is not with spiritual rose- 
trees as with material ones. In the latter, the thorns remain, and the roses 
pass away; in the former, the thorns will pass away, and the roses will abide. 


Chapter XXII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


I think that you are ill of a complaint more troublesome than dangerous, and 
I know that such sicknesses are apt to spoil the obedience due to physicians; 
which is the reason why I wish to tell you that you must spare neither rest, 
nor medicines, nor food, nor the recreations which are ordered you. You 
will in this practise a sort of obedience and resignation, which will render 
you extremely pleasing to our Lord. For behold, indeed, here is a number of 
crosses and mortifications, which you have not chosen nor willed. God has 
given them to you with His holy hand; receive them, kiss them, love them. 
My God! they are all perfumed with the dignity of the place from whence 
they come. 

To God be the praise of the exercise which His providence gives you by 
this affliction of sickness, which will render you holy by means of His holy 
grace; for you know that you will never be the spouse of Jesus glorified, if 
you have not first been the spouse of Jesus crucified; and you will never 
enjoy the nuptial couch of His love triumphant, if you have not felt the love 
afflicting of the couch of His holy cross. 

I assure you that I would willingly bear in my body, as I bear in my heart, 
all the pains you shall suffer in your illness; but not being able thus to get 
rid of them, embrace in a holy manner these little mortifications, receive 
these humiliations in the spirit of resignation, and, if possible, of 
indifference. Accommodate your imagination to reason, your natural feeling 
to understanding; and love this will of God in these cases, disagreeable in 
themselves, as if that will were exhibited in cases the most agreeable to you. 

You do not receive the remedies by your own choice or from a liking for 
them: it is therefore by obedience and by reason. Can anything be so 
pleasing to the Saviour? But there is humiliation; and so many Saints have 


suffered the like as a cross. O cross! thou art lovely, since neither sense nor 
nature loves thee, but only the superior reason. 

My heart salutes yours filially, and more than filially, beyond all 
comparison. Be like the dove, simple, sweet, and amiable, without reply 
and with out deceit. May God bless you, and ever may our hearts be in Him 
and for Him. Do not occupy your mind with business, but receive humbly 
and sweetly the little indulgences your infirmity requires. Live, Jesus and 
Mary! 


Chapter XXIII 


OF PATIENCE WHEN SUFFERING FROM HEADACHE 


Let us lay aside meditation for a little, by reason of your headache, and let 
us practise well that holy resignation and that courageous love of our 
Saviour, which is never practised so completely as amidst torments. 

For to love God in sugared sweetness, little children could easily do as 
much; but to love Him in wormwood, there is the trial of our loving fidelity. 

To say “Live, Jesus!” on Thabor, St. Peter, rough as he was, had easily 
the courage; but to say “Live, Jesus!” on Calvary, that belongs only to the 
Mother and to the beloved disciple, who was left to her as her son. 

But observe that I recommend you to God to obtain for you this holy 
patience; and it is not in my power to propose to Him anything for you, 
except that He altogether at His will fashion your heart, to dwell there and 
to reign there eternally; that He fashion it, I say, either with the hammer or 
the chisel or the brush: it is with Him to use them according to His pleasure. 

I know that your sufferings have lately increased, and in the same 
measure my sympathy for you, although with you I praise and bless our 
Lord for His good pleasure which He exercises in you, making you 
participate in His holy cross, and crowning you with His crown of thorns. 

But, you tell me, you can scarcely keep your thoughts fixed on the woes 
which our Saviour suffered for you, whilst the pain is at its worst. Well 
then, it is not necessary that you should do so, but that with all simplicity 
you should raise your heart as often as you can to this Saviour, and make 
the following acts:—1 . Accept this pain from His hand, as if you saw 
Himself imposing it on you, and fixing it on your head: 2. Offer yourself to 
suffer yet more of it: 3. Entreat of Him, by the merit of His torments, to 
accept of these little inconveniences in union with His sufferings on the 
cross: 4. Protest that you not only love to suffer, but love and caress these 
evils, as sent by so good and kind a hand: 5 . Invoke the martyrs and those 


many servants of God, men and women, who enjoy heaven for having been 
afflicted in this world. 

There is no danger in desiring a remedy; on the contrary, you ought 
diligently to seek for one: for God, who has given you the affliction, is also 
the author of remedies. 

You must then apply them; but with such resignation, that if His Divine 
Majesty wills that the disease be subdued, you acquiesce in that: if He wills 
that the remedy fail, you bless Him for it. 

My God! how happy you will be, if you continue to hold yourself under 
God’s hand, humbly, sweetly, and submissively. 

Ah! I hope that this affliction of your head will do great good to your 
heart. It is now more than ever, and by an excellent token, that you are 
enabled to shew to our sweet Saviour that it is with all your affection that 
you have said, and continue to say, Live, Jesus! 

Live, Jesus! and may He reign amidst our sorrows, since we cannot reign 
or live except by those of His death. 


Chapter XXIV 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


If God has rendered you stronger and more valiant in supporting your 
adversities, to His goodness be the glory, which is ever ready to receive 
those souls who hope in Him. 

Hope, then, always in Him; and in order to hope in Him, be always with 
Him. Often sacrifice your heart to His love, even on the altar of the cross, 
on which He sacrificed His for the love of you. The cross is the royal gate 
by which to enter into the temple of holiness. He who seeks for it in another 
way will never find a fraction of it. 

I will not say to you that you must not regard your afflictions at all; for 
your spirit, which is ready with replies, would say to me that they oblige 
you to regard them by the severity of the pain which they give you: but I 
will plainly tell you that you must not regard them except through the 
medium of the cross, and you will find them either little, or at least so 
pleasing that you will love to suffer them, rather than enjoy all consolation 
apart from them. 

And calling to mind that outward cross which you carry on your heart, I 
say to you: Love well your cross; for it is all of gold, if you regard it with 
your eyes of love: and although on the one side you see the love of your 
heart dead and crucified amidst nails and thorns, you will find on the other 
an assemblage of precious stones to compose the crown of glory which 
awaits you, if you meanwhile lovingly carry that crown of thorns with your 
King, who has willed to suffer so much to enter into His felicity. 

May our dear crucified Jesus rest, then, for ever on your heart. Yes, for 
the nails are more desirable than violets, and the thorns than roses. My God! 
how I desire that you should be holy, and all odoriferous with the perfumes 
of our dear Saviour! 


The Our Father which you say for your headache is not forbidden; but, 
my God! no, I could not have the courage to pray of our Lord, by the thorns 
which wounded His brow, that in my head I should suffer no pain at all. Did 
He endure in order that we might not endure at all? St. Catharine of Sienna, 
seeing that her Saviour presented two crowns to her, one of gold, the other 
of thorns, said: Oh! I would have the crown of suffering for this world; the 
other shall be for heaven. I would wish to employ the crowning of our Lord 
to obtain a crown of patience for the pains of headache which I suffer. 

Live wholly among the thorns of the Saviour’s crown, and say always, 
Live, Jesus! The thorns are wonderfully painful to flesh and blood; but the 
repugnance which you feel does not at all shew any deficiency in love. For I 
imagine, if we thought He would love us the more for it, we would submit 
even to be flayed alive, not indeed without repugnance, but in spite of 
repugnance. 

You know that the fire which Moses saw on the mountain typified this 
holy love; and as its flames fed themselves amidst the thorns, so the 
exercise of divine love maintains itself much more happily amidst 
tribulations than amidst comfort. You have, then, an excellent opportunity 
of perceiving that our Lord desires that you should make progress in His 
love, since He gives you an uncertain state of health, and many other trials. 
My God! how sweet a thing it is to see our Lord crowned with thorns on the 
cross, and with glory in heaven: for this encourages us to receive 
contradictions lovingly, knowing well that by the crown of thorns we shall 
arrive at the crown of felicity. Keep yourself always close to our Lord, and 
you cannot have any evil which will not turn to some good. 


Chapter XXV 


OF PATIENCE UNDER PAINFUL OPERATIONS 


Our Lord wishes to give you His Holy Spirit, to do and to suffer all things 
according to His holy will. 

You tell me that incisions are to be made in your leg: this will no doubt 
give you extreme torture. But, my God! what an opportunity does not His 
goodness give you of trial in these commandments! Oh, take courage; we 
are in the service of Jesus Christ. He is sending us His livery. Think that the 
iron which makes the incisions in your leg is one of the nails which pierced 
the feet of our Lord. 

Oh, what an honour! He chose these favours for Himself, and cherished 
them so much that He carried them into Paradise, and behold He gives you 
a share in them. But you tell me that you cannot serve God on this bed of 
torture; and I reply to you: When was it that our Lord rendered the greatest 
service to His Father? Doubtless, when He was stretched on the tree of the 
cross, having His hands and feet pierced. There was His greatest act of 
service. 

And how did He serve Him? By suffering and sacrifice. These sufferings 
were an odour of sweetness to His Father. Behold, then, the service you 
shall render to God upon your bed: you shall suffer, and offer your 
sufferings to His majesty. He will doubtless be with you in this tribulation, 
and will console you. 

Here has your cross come in sight; embrace it, and welcome it for the 
love of Him who sends it to you. David in his affliction said to God: I was 
dumb, and I opened not my mouth, because Thou hast done it (Ps. xxxviii. 
10); as though he should say: If another than Thou, my God, had sent me 
this affliction, I would not love it, I should reject it; but since it is Thou, I 
say not a word more, I accept it, I receive it, I honour it. 


But here is a precious balm to soothe your woes. Take each day a drop or 
two of that blood which trickles from the wounds of the feet of our Lord; 
meditate on them; and in your imagination dip reverently your finger in that 
blood, and apply it to your sore, with the invocation of the sweet name of 
Jesus, and you will see that your pain will dimmish. 

The obedience which you shall render to the physician will be very 
pleasing to God, and will be reckoned at the day of judgment. 

Whilst you lie in pain on your bed, I will regard you with particular 
reverence and extraordinary honour, as a person visited by God, habited in 
His robes, and as His special spouse. 

When our Lord was on the cross, He was declared King, even by His 
enemies; and the souls which are on crosses are declared queens. 

St. Paul, who had been in heaven and amidst the felicities of Paradise (2 
Cor. xii. 4), regards himself as happy only in his infirmities and in the cross 
of our Lord. (Gal. vi. 14.) 

When the incisions are made in your leg, say with the same Apostle: 
From henceforth let no man be troublesome to me; for I bear the marks of 
the Lord Jesus in my body. (Ibid. 17.) 

O leg, which well employed, will carry you further towards heaven than 
if it were the soundest limb in the world! Paradise is a mountain, which is 
easier ascended by broken and wounded legs than by those sound and 
whole. 

It is not good to have Mass said in your chamber; adore our Lord at the 
altar from your bed, and be content. Daniel not being able to go to the 
temple, turned himself towards it to adore God. Do you the same. (Dan. vi. 
10.) But I decidedly recommend you to receive holy communion in your 
bed on all Sundays and greater festivals, as often as the physicians allow 
you. Our Lord will willingly visit you on the bed of affliction. 

May God be eternally blessed and glorified through you, in you, and by 
you. 

I beg of you to have the goodness to cause a good work to be 
recommended to God which I am anxious to see accomplished, and above 
all to recommend it yourself during your sufferings: for at such times your 
prayers, although short and ejaculatory, will be wonderfully well received. 
Ask of God at the same time to grant you the virtues which are most 
necessary for you. 


Chapter XXVI 


ON THE MAXIM—ASK FOR NOTHING, AND REFUSE 
NOTHING 


I was speaking one day to an excellent religious, who asked me whether, 
supposing she wished to receive holy communion oftener than the 
community did, she might ask permission of the superioress to do so. 

I replied to her, that if I were a religious, I think I should conduct myself 
as follows: I would never ask to communicate oftener than the community; 
nor would I ask to wear the hair-shirt or the cincture, or to use extraordinary 
fasts or disciplines, or anything else: I would be content with following the 
community in every thing. If I were strong, I would not eat four times a 
day; but if I were ordered to do so, I would obey, and say nothing. If I were 
in weak health, and were ordered notwithstanding to eat only once a day, I 
would eat only once a day, without thinking whether I was in weak health 
or not. 

I wish for little; what I do wish for, I wish very little for. I have scarcely 
any desires for what regards this world; but if I were to be born again, I 
would not wish to have any of them at all. If God came to me by 
consolations, I would also go to Him; but if it were His will not to come to 
me by consolations, I would acquiesce, and would not go to Him to press 
Him to give me them; for He knows better than I what is necessary for me. 

I say, then, that one ought to ask for nothing, and refuse nothing; but 
leave oneself in the hands of divine Providence, without amusing oneself 
with any desire, except to wish for that which God wishes of us. 

You ask me if one ought not to desire virtues; and you tell me that our 
Lord has said: Ask, and it shall be given you. Oh, when I say that one ought 
to ask for nothing and desire nothing, I mean for things of the earth: for as 


regards the virtues, we ought certainly to ask for them; and when we ask for 
the love of God, we include them in it, for it contains them all. 

But you add, cannot one desire human employments and offices of a 
lowly description, because they are more painful, and afford an opportunity 
of doing more, and humbling ourselves more, for the sake of God? 

I reply that David said that he chose to be an abject in the house of his 
God, rather than to dwell in the tabernacle of sinners: this desire 
notwithstanding is very much to be suspected. How do you know, if, having 
desired humble offices, you will have strength to accept the humiliations 
you will meet with in them? You might have to encounter in them many 
disgusts and bitternesses; and if at present you feel that you have strength to 
suffer mortification and humiliation, how do you know whether you will 
have that strength always? 

The surest way is to regard as a temptation the desire of offices of 
whatever kind, lowly or honourable, but to hold oneself in readiness to 
receive all those that obedience shall impose on us; and whether they are 
honourable or abject, I would receive them humbly without saying a single 
word about them, at least unless I were asked; for in that case I should 
simply tell the truth as it appeared to me. 


Chapter XXVII 


PRACTICE OF THIS MAXIM IN SUFFERINGS 


Our Lord being on the cross, made us clearly see how we ought to mortify 
our natural feelings, which render us too tender over ourselves; for being in 
great thirst, He did not ask to drink, but only manifested His need by 
saying, “I thirst.” After which, He made an act of very great submission; for 
some one having presented to Him, at the end of a reed, a sponge dipped in 
vinegar, He sucked it with His blessed lips. 

Strange: He was not ignorant that it was a draught which would augment 
His pain; nevertheless He took it in all simplicity, to teach us with what 
submission we ought to receive what is presented to us when we are sick, 
without allowing our repugnance, disgust, and weariness to be seen. Alas, if 
we are ever so little incommoded, far from imitating our Divine Master, we 
cease not to lament and bewail ourselves; our calamity, whatever it is, is 
without parallel, and wliat others suffer is nothing in comparison with it; we 
are more annoyed and impatient than we can express, and we find nothing 
that can assuage our trouble with sufficient promptitude. Lastly, it is a great 
pity to see how little we are imitators of the patience of our Saviour, who, 
forgetting His woes, never called attention to them, but was content that His 
heavenly Father, by whose order He suffered, considered them, and 
bestowed the fruit of them on man, for whom He suffered. 

Engrave, therefore, deeply in your memory those two dear words which I 
have already recommended to you so much. Desire nothing, refuse nothing. 
In these two words I say every thing. Look at the infant Jesus in the 
manger; He receives poverty, nakedness, the company of brute creatures, 
the rudeness of the season, the cold, and all that His Father permits to 
happen to Him. It is not written that He ever stretched forth His hands for 
His Mother s breast. He abandoned Himself entirely to her care and to her 
providing. Nor did He refuse any of the little consolations which she gave 


Him; and He received the services of St. Joseph, the adoration and the 
presents of the shepherds and of the kings, all with a holy equality. We 
ought to do the like, and, following the example of our Divine Saviour, to 
ask for nothing and to refuse nothing, but to suffer and to receive equally all 
that the providence of God allows to happen to us. God give us grace to do 
this. 


Chapter XXVIII 


PRACTICE OF THIS MAXIM IN SICKNESS 


I find in the Gospel a perfect model of this virtue in the person of the 
mother-in-law of St. Peter. She being attacked by a sharp fever, remained 
tranquil, peaceable, free from all disquiet herself, and causing none to those 
around her. She was content to suffer her affliction with patience and 
Sweetness. O God! how happy she was, and how well she merited that they 
should take care of her, as the Apostles did, who provided for her healing 
without being solicited by her to do so, but by a movement of charity and of 
compassion! 

That dear patient knew well that our Lord was at Capharnaum, and that 
He healed the sick; nevertheless she does not hasten to send Him word that 
she was suffering. But what is yet more admirable is, that she sees Him in 
her house, when He looks upon her, and she looks also on Him, and 
nevertheless she does not say to Him one single word of her sickness to 
excite Him to compassion, nor does she make it a duty to touch Him in 
order to be healed. 

More than this, she does not appear to make account of her sickness; she 
does not make any pitiful tale of it, she does not complain, and does not ask 
others to complain for her sake, or even to procure that she may be healed. 
She is contented that God and her superiors should know it. She looks upon 
our Lord not only as the sovereign Physician, but also as her God, to whom 
she belongs as well in health as in sickness, being equally content in sick 
ness as in health. 

Oh, how many persons would have used subtlety in order to be healed by 
our Lord, and would have said that they asked for health that they might 
serve Him better, fearing that He should be in want of anything! But this 
holy woman did in nowise think of all that, making her resignation seen, 
and asking nothing of our Lord but His most holy will. 


I do not, however, mean to say that one may not ask it of our Lord, as of 
Him who can give it to us, with this condition, if such is His will. It does 
not suffice to be sick because God wills it, but one must be so as He wills, 
when He wills, as long as He wills, and in the manner that He wills; making 
no choice or rejection of any affliction, be it what it may, however abject or 
humiliating: for the affliction without abjection very often puffs up the heart 
instead of humiliating it; but when one has affliction and confusion at the 
Same time, what an occasion for exercising patience, humility, and 
sweetness of spirit and of heart! 

Let us then, following the example of this holy woman, take great pains 
to keep our heart in sweetness, turning our sicknesses to profit, as she did; 
for she arose immediately and waited on our Lord, making use of her health 
only for the service of our Lord. And in this she did not act like those 
persons of the world who, having been sick for some days, need weeks and 
months to nurse themselves after recovery. 


Chapter XXIX 


OF GENEROSITY 


If humility makes us believe that we can do nothing, from a consideration 
of what we know of our feebleness and poverty; generosity, on the contrary, 
makes us say with St. Paul: I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth 
me. Humility leads us to mistrust ourselves; and generosity leads us to trust 
ourselves with God. You see, therefore, that these two virtues are so linked 
together, that they never are or can be separated. 

There are persons who give way to a false humility, which hinders them 
from regarding the good that God has really placed in them. They are 
greatly to blame; for the goods that God has placed in us ought to be 
recognised, valued, and highly honoured. 

That humility which does not produce generosity is undoubtedly false; 
for after humility has said, I can do nothing, I am nothing, it immediately 
gives place to generosity, which says, There is nothing which I cannot do, 
inasmuch as I put all my confidence in God, who can do everything; and 
with this confidence, humility consequently undertakes every thing which it 
is ordered to do, how difficult soever: and if it applies itself to fulfil the 
commandment in simplicity of heart, God will rather work a miracle than 
fail of giving it His aid; because it is not from any confidence in its own 
strength that humility undertakes the work, but from the confidence which 
it has in God. 

Humility, then, does not consist only in distrusting ourselves, but in 
trusting ourselves with God; and distrust of ourselves and of our own 
strength produces confidence in God, and from this confidence springs 
generosity. 

The Blessed Virgin furnished us with a most remarkable example on this 
subject, when she uttered the words: Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
done unto me according to Thy word. In saying that she is the handmaid of 


the Lord, she makes the greatest possible act of humility, and thereby 
opposes herself to the praises given her by the angel. But observe that, 
directly she has discharged her duty to humility, she forthwith makes a most 
excellent act of generosity, by saying, Be it done unto me according to Thy 
word. 

It is true, she would say, that I am in nowise capable of this grace, regard 
being had to what I am of myself; but so far as that which is good in me is 
of God, and what you say to me is His most holy will, I think that it can be 
done and that it will be done. 

Behold the example which we ought to follow when we are ordered to do 
anything: we ought to undertake it generously, without reckoning on 
ourselves, but reckoning much on the grace of God, who wills that we 
should obey without making any resistance. 

But I well understand the subtlety of false humility: it is, that we fear we 
shall not come forth with honour to ourselves. We value our reputation so 
highly, that in the exercise of our office we do not like to be reckoned as 
apprentices, but as masters, who never commit any blunders at all. 

Besides what we have said of this generosity, we ought also to add, that 
the soul which possesses it receives alike drynesses as well as consolations; 
in terior weariness, sadness, heaviness of spirit, as well as the favours and 
prosperity of a spirit full of peace and tranquility; and this because it 
considers that He who gave it consolations is the same as He who sends it 
afflictions, and all by an effect of His love, in order thereby to attract it to a 
very great perfection, which is the abnegation of itself; remaining most 
assured, that He who deprives it here below of consolations, will by no 
means deprive it of them eternally in heaven above. 


Chapter XXX 


OF EVENNESS OF SPIRIT 


What I have remarked in doves is, that they mourn even as they rejoice, and 
that they sing always the same note, as well in their songs of joy as in those 
in which they lament and express their complaints and their sorrow: 
whether they be joyous or sad, they never change their tune; their cooing 
note is ever the same. 

It is this holy evenness of spirit which we ought to try to have: I do not 
say evenness of humour or of inclination, but of spirit; for we ought to 
make no account of the fretting of the inferior part of our soul, which is that 
which causes disquietude and caprice, the superior part not doing its duty 
by rendering itself supreme, and not keeping good watch to discern its 
enemies and take cognisance of the tumults and assaults raised against it by 
the inferior part, which spring from our senses and our inclinations and 
passions, to make war upon the reason, and to subject it to their laws. I say, 
moreover, that we ought always to keep ourselves firm and resolute in the 
superior part of our soul, to follow virtue, of which we make profession, 
and to keep ourselves in a continual evenness amidst events favourable or 
adverse, in desolation as in consolation. 

Holy Job furnishes us with an example on this subject, for he never sang 
except in the same key; when God multiplied to him his property, gave him 
children, and sent to him at his will every thing which he could desire in 
this life, what said he except, Blessed be the name of the Lord? It was his 
canticle of love, which he sang on every occasion. For behold him reduced 
to the extremity of affliction: what does he do? He sings his song of 
lamentation in the same notes which he chanted in his season of joy. “If we 
have received good things,” said he, “at the hand of God, why should we 
not receive evil? The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be 


the name of the Lord.” No other canticle, be the time what it may, but this: 
“Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Oh, how like was that holy soul to the dove, which rejoices and laments 
always in the same note! Thus may we do; and on every occasion thus may 
we receive goods, evils, consolations, afflictions, from the hand of the Lord, 
ever singing that same sweetest canticle, “Blessed be the holy name of 
God,” and always on the air of continual evenness. 

Never let us act like those who weep when consolation fails them, and 
only sing when it has returned: in which they resemble apes and baboons, 
which are sad and furious when the weather is gloomy and rainy, and never 
cease leaping and sporting when the weather is fair and serene. 


Chapter XXXI 


OF MODESTY 


Modesty is a virtue which regulates our exterior demeanour; and it has two 
vices opposed to it, namely, dissoluteness or levity in the gestures and look, 
and affectation or an affected demeanour. This virtue is extremely to be 
recommended; first, because it very much reduces us under subjection, and 
in this consists its value; for all that brings one under subjection for the sake 
of God is of great merit, and wonderfully pleasing to God. Secondly, 
because it brings us into subjection not only for a time, but always and in 
every place, as well when we are alone as in company, and even in sleeping. 

A great Saint recommended one day this modesty to one of his disciples, 
in writing to him that, lie should prepare himself for rest modestly in the 
presence of God, in the same manner that one might be imagined to do, if 
our Lord being yet on earth, had commanded him to sleep in His presence. 
And although, says he, you see Him not, nor hear His command, He 
nevertheless is as if you saw Him; because, in truth, He is there present 
when you lie down to rest, and He guards you whilst you sleep. 

O my God, how modestly should we lie down to rest if we saw Thee! 
Doubtless we should fold our hands across our breast with great devotion, 
not only because of the presence of the divine Majesty, but because of the 
angels too who are present, and whose eyes also demand of us great 
modesty. 

This virtue is also much to be recommended for the edification of our 
neighbour, it having brought many to conversion. This happened to St. 
Francis, who passing through a city, shewed such modesty in his 
demeanour, that, without his speaking a single word, a great number of 
young persons followed him, attracted solely by his example of modesty, 
which was a silent but most efficacious preaching. 


Modesty ought to be observed in various ways, according to the quality 
of the persons. For example, a nun ought to have a modesty different from 
that of women, whether married or single, who are in the world; for what is 
modesty in one person would be immodesty in another. A gracious manner 
is extremely well suited to an aged person, which would be affected in one 
younger, to whom is befitting a modesty of a more subdued and humble 
description. Sometimes even what is in character with a person in one 
position is not so with the same person in another position: of which rule 
the following is a remarkable example. 

The great Arsenius, chosen by Pope Damasus to instruct and bring up 
Arcadius the son of the Emperor Theodosius, after having been honoured 
for several years at the court, and much favoured by the emperor as a man 
of the world, became disgusted with all the vanities of the court, although 
he lived in it in a manner no less Christian-like than honourable, and 
resolved to retire to the desert, to live there with the solitaries and as a 
solitary. One day, when all the fathers were assembled for a spiritual 
conference, one of them informed the superior that Arsenius was wont to sit 
in a careless attitude, crossing one leg over another. 

“Tt is true,” said the superior; “I have also noticed it; but he is a man who 
lived for a long time in the world, and who contracted that demeanour in the 
court. What can we do?” He made excuses for him: for he was sorry to 
trouble him by reproving him for what was in fact no sin at all; nevertheless 
he wished that this should be corrected, for Arsenius had only this fault. 

One of the solitaries, a friend of Arsenius, who was named Pastor, then 
said: “O my father, do not trouble yourself; there will be no great difficulty 
in letting him know of it, without paining him; and for this reason, at the 
conference to-morrow, I will, if you please, put myself in the same attitude, 
and you will rebuke me for it before all the fathers, and he will understand 
that he ought not to use that posture.” 

The superior having rebuked Pastor, the good Arsenius immediately 
threw himself on the ground at his feet, humbly asking pardon, and saying 
that perhaps it had not been observed, but that he had been in the habit of 
committing the same fault, that it was the ordinary attitude at court, and that 
he asked to have a penance for it. None was given him; but no one 
afterwards saw him in that attitude, which was not an immodesty in him 


when he was at the court, although it was so when he was amongst the 
solitaries. 

There are, therefore, things which are immodest in some persons, but not 
so in others; as there are things which are immodest at some times and in 
some places, but which are not so at other times and in other places. 


Chapter XXXII 


OF TEMPTATIONS AGAINST PURITY 


As regards the temptations of this good soul, alas, let her humiliate herself 
greatly, but not be at all surprised: the lilies which grow among thorns are 
the whiter for them, and the roses near garlic are the more sweet and 
odoriferous. What doth he know that hath not been tried? (Ecclus. xxxiv. 9.) 
If the temptations referred to are those of the feelings, as it would appear, 
let her make some change in bodily exercise when distressed by them; or if 
this cannot conveniently be done, let her try a change in place and posture: 
such changes will turn aside the thoughts to something else. 

If the temptation is in the imagination, let her sing, keep with the others, 
change spiritual exercise,—that is to say, pass from one kind to another; and 
changes of place will be an additional help: above all, let her not be startled 
at these temptations, but let her frequently renew her vows and humble 
herself before God. Let her promise her heart the victory, by the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin. If anything keeps her in a state of 
scruple, let her tell it boldly and courageously, without making any 
reflection, when she goes to confession. But I hope in God that with a noble 
spirit she will keep herself exempt from all that can give her scruple. I 
should be glad that she should wear the hair-shirt once a week, unless she 
knows that that would render her too inattentive to other more important 
exercises, aS Sometimes happens. 


Chapter XXXIII 


OF THE MANNER OF MAKING THE VOW OF CHASTITY 


I think that the desire which you have of making the vow of chastity to God 
has not been thoroughly weighed in your mind, and that you have not for 
any length of time considered its importance; which is the reason why I 
wish you should do so. Now, to make it well, take for three days previous 
leisure to prepare your vow well by meditation, which you can draw from 
these considerations. 

Consider how chastity is a virtue pleasing to God and to the angels, He 
having willed that it should be eternally observed in heaven. Will you not 
be happy in commencing in this world the life which you shall continue 
eternally in the next? Bless God therefore, who has given you this holy 
inspiration. Consider how noble is this virtue, which keeps our souls white 
as lilies, pure as the sun; which renders our bodies consecrated, and gives us 
the means of being all entirely devoted to His divine Majesty,—heart, body, 
spirit, and feeling. Is it not a great consolation to be able to say to our Lord, 
My heart and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God (Ps. Ixxxiii. 3), for 
the love of whom I quit all love, and to please whom I renounce all other 
pleasures? 

Consider that the Holy Virgin was the first to vow her virginity to God, 
and after her so many virgins. But with what ardour, what love, what 
affection were not these virginities vowed! O God! the tongue cannot utter 
it. 

Humiliate yourself greatly before the heavenly troop of virgins; and by a 
humble prayer, supplicate them to receive you among them, not to pretend 
to equal them in purity, but at least that you may be devoted to be their 
servant, imitating them as closely as you can. 

Beseech them to offer with you your vow to Jesus Christ, the King of 
virgins, and to render your chastity pleasing to Him by the merit of theirs. 


Above all, recommend your intention to our Lady, and then to your good 
angel, that he may be pleased henceforth to preserve with an especial care 
your heart and your body from all defilement. 

Then, on the day that you shall have chosen, when the priest elevates the 
holy Host, offer with him to the eternal Father the precious Body of His 
dear Son, and with it your body, which you will make a vow to preserve in 
chastity all the days of your life, using these words, or similar ones: 

“O eternal God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I, N., Thy unworthy 
creature, being in Thy divine presence, and in that of all Thy celestial court, 
promise to Thy divine majesty, and make a vow to maintain and keep all the 
time of my life an entire chastity and continence, by the help of Thy holy 
grace. May it please Thee, divine Majesty, to accept this irrevocable vow, 
which I this day make, as an holocaust of sweetness; and since it hath 
pleased Thee to inspire me to make it, give me the strength to accomplish it 
to Thy glory, for ever and ever.” 

Hereupon you will receive holy communion, and you may say to our 
Lord that indeed He is your spouse. 

But this vow once made, you must not allow anyone to propose to you 
anything contrary to it; but you must have a great respect for your body, as 
no longer your body, but as a consecrated body and a most holy relic: and 
as one does not dare to touch or profane a chalice after the bishop has 
consecrated it, so the Holy Spirit having consecrated your heart and your 
body by this vow, you must regard it with a great reverence. 


Chapter XXXIV 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO DESIRE TEMPTATIONS, AND 
THAT WE OUGHT TO BE ON OUR GUARD AGAINST 
THOSE OF SELF-WILL 


I wish that in your fervours you would not form those desires of 
temptations, or of occasions of mortifications; for since, by the grace of 
God, they do not fail you, there is no occasion to employ your mind in 
desiring them. Employ it rather in preparing it self and placing itself in the 
position to receive them, not when you will, but when God wills to permit 
them. 

I know of no temptations more manifest or easier to recognise than such 
as these: to break the vows in order to fast; to presume that one is well 
adapted for the solitary life, and not well adapted for the conventual; to 
wish to live to oneself in order the better to live to God; to wish to have the 
entire enjoyment of one s own will in order the better to do the will of God. 
What chimeras! 

That an inclination, or rather a fantasy and an imagination, impatient, 
capricious, vexed, hard, sharp, bitter, heady, can be an inspiration—what a 
contradiction! 

To cease to praise God, and to be silent, in disgust at the offices which 
Holy Church ordains, because one cannot praise Him in a corner according 
to one’s intention—what extravagance! 

But I hope that God will turn all this to His glory, since that poor 
daughter submits to whatever she is commanded. Command her frequently, 
and impose upon her mortifications opposed to her inclinations—she will 
obey; and although it may seem to be by constraint, it will nevertheless be 
profitable, and according to the grace of God. 


Chapter XXXV 


OF THE VIRTUE OF DIVESTMENT 


We ought not merely to wish for this divestment in general, but in 
particular; for nothing is so easy as to say, in the lump as it were, We must 
deny ourselves and resign our own will; but to come to the practice of this 
is where lies the difficulty. 

It is therefore necessary to make considerations in detail, both on oneself, 
and on one s state of life, and all the things dependent on it; and then, in 
particular, renounce sometimes one of our self-wills, and then another, until 
we are entirely divested of them. 

Now, this divestment is made by three degrees. The first is an affection 
for this divestment, which arises in us from the consideration of its beauty. 
The second is the resolution which follows the affection; for we easily 
determine ourselves to a good which we regard with affection. The third is 
the practice, which is the most difficult. 

The goods of which we ought to divest ourselves are of three kinds: 
external goods, the goods of the body, and the goods of the soul. External 
goods are all those things which are outside of us, such as property, 
possessions, friends, and the like. To divest ourselves of them, we ought to 
give them up into the hands of the Lord, and then ask of Him the affections 
which He wishes us to have for them; for one ought not to remain without 
affections, or to have them all equal; for one ought to love each in his 
degree, and it is charity which marks that degree, and which assigns to each 
affection its rank. The second class of goods are those of the body,—beauty, 
health, and advantages of that kind; and after having thus renounced them, 
one ought not to go to the mirror to see whether one is beautiful, and one 
ought to be as contented with sickness as with health, at least so far as 
regards the superior part of the soul, for nature always feels, and sometimes 
cries out, especially when one is not very perfect. We ought, then, to take 


remedies and nourishments as they come to hand—I mean always 
according to reason; for as to inclinations, I do not amuse myself with them. 
The goods of the heart are the consolations and the sweetnesses which are 
found in the spiritual life. These goods are very good, you will say; and 
wherefore divest oneself of them? We must do so nevertheless, and we must 
surrender them into the hands of the Lord, to dispose of them as He pleases; 
and we must serve Him without them as with them. I do not mean here to 
speak of grace or of the virtues, for of those we ought never to divest 
ourselves; we ought, on the contrary, to desire them, and to ask the Lord for 
them unceasingly. 

There are still other goods which are neither interior nor exterior, neither 
goods of the body nor goods of the heart: such are those which depend on 
the opinion of others, and which are called honour, esteem, reputation. Now 
we ought to divest ourselves altogether of these, and to desire no other 
honour but that of seeking in every thing the glory of God, and to desire no 
other esteem or reputation but that of wishing to give good edification in all 
things. All these divestments ought to be made, not from a feeling of scom, 
but from self-denial, for the sole and only love of God. 


Chapter XXXVI 


ANSWER TO CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES REGARDING THE 
VIRTUE OF DIVESTMENT 


We must here remark, that the satisfaction which we feel at meeting persons 
whom we love, and the testimonies of affection which we give them, are by 
no means contrary to this virtue of divestment, provided they are not 
disorderly, and that, when absent, pur heart does not run after them. For 
how could it be, that the objects being present, the faculties should not be 
moved? It is as if one should say to a person, on meeting a lion or a bear, 
Do not be at all afraid. The thing is not in our power. In the same way, on 
meeting a person whom we love, it cannot be that we should not be moved 
with joy and satisfaction; and therefore this is not at all contrary to the 
virtue. 

I say more: if I have a desire to see some one for a profitable purpose, 
and which ought to turn out to the glory of God; if his intention of coming 
to see me is crossed by some obstacle, and if I feel some little annoyance on 
that account, and even take some trouble to remove the obstacle which 
prevents his coming, I do nothing contrary to the virtue of divestment, 
provided always that I do not lose tranquility. 

Thus you see that the virtue is not such a terrible affair as is imagined. It 
is a fault that many people have, to form to themselves chimeras in their 
mind, and to think that the road to heaven is strangely difficult; in which 
they deceive themselves, and are much in the wrong. This was what made 
David say, in speaking to God, that the law of the Lord, which the wicked 
proclaimed to be hard and difficult, was sweeter than honey and the 
honeycomb. (Ps. xviii. 11.) 

It is true that one can never arrive at perfection whilst one retains an 
affection to any imperfection, however small it be, were it only a useless 


thought; and it is not to be credited what mischief this causes to a soul. We 
must, then, cut the evil short the moment we perceive it, however small it 
be. 

We must also examine in good faith whether it is true, as seems to us 
sometimes, that we have not our affection engaged. For example, if when 
any one praises you, you happen to say a word that augments the praise 
given you, or still more, when you look out for it by studied words, then 
search the bottom of your conscience, for on these occasions you will find 
in it affection to vanity. 

You may also know whether you are attached to anything, when you 
cannot conveniently do what you had intended to do; for if you have not 
affection for it, you will remain as much in repose at not being able to do it 
as if you had done it; and, on the contrary, if you trouble yourself about it, it 
is a mark that you have placed your affection on it. 

Now, our affections are so precious (since they ought all to be employed 
in loving God), that we ought to take good heed not to place them except 
exactly right; for a single fault, however trifling, done with an affection for 
it, is more contrary to perfection than any other done by mistake and with 
out affection. 


Chapter XXXVII 


HOW ONE OUGHT TO HATE ONE’S DEFECTS, AND LOOK 
ON DEATH 


It is very true, there cannot be this drowsiness and numbness of the feelings 
without some sort of sensible distress; but whilst your will and the depth of 
your soul is fully resolved to be all for God, there is nothing to fear; for 
these are natural imperfections, and rather ailments than sins or spiritual 
defects. You ought nevertheless to excite and rouse yourself to courage and 
animation as much as possible. 

Oh, say you, this death is hideous. It is very true; but the life which is 
beyond, and which the mercy of God will give to us, is also mightily 
desirable: and so we must in nowise lose confidence. For although we are 
miserable, we are not by any means so miserable as God is merciful to 
those who have the will to love Him, and who have placed their hope in 
Him. 

When the blessed Cardinal Borromeo was on the point of death, he 
caused his attendants to bring him the image of our dead Lord, to soften his 
own death by that of his Saviour. It is the best of all remedies against the 
dread of your departure, to meditate on that of Him who is our life, and 
never to think of the one without adding the thought of the other. 

Do not examine whether what you do is little or much, good or evil, 
provided that it be not sin, and that in good faith you have the will to do it 
for God. As much as you can, do perfectly that which you do; but when it is 
done, do not think any more about it; think of what is to be done next. Walk 
very simply with the Cross of our Lord, and do not torment your mind. We 
ought to hate our defects; but with a tranquil and peaceful hatred, not with a 
troubled and distempered hatred: and farther, we ought to have patience 
when we see them, and derive from them the profit of a holy abasement of 


ourselves. For want of this, your imperfections which you discern with 
subtlety, trouble you with yet greater subtlety, and by this means maintain 
themselves, there being nothing which more preserves our faults than a 
disquietude and troubled eagerness to get rid of them. 

It is a severe temptation to become saddened with the world, when we 
must necessarily be in it. The providence of God is wiser than we are. We 
fancy that by changing our ship we shall fare better: yes, if we changed 
ourselves. My God, I am the sworn enemy of these useless, dangerous, and 
bad desires; for although what we desire is good, the desire is nevertheless 
bad; since God does not will for us this sort of good, but another, in which 
He wills that we should exercise ourselves. God wills to speak to us amidst 
the thorns and the bush (Exod. iii. 2), and we will Him to speak to us in the 
whistling of a gentle air. (3 Kings xix. 12.) His goodness defend you! but be 
constant and courageous, and rejoice in that He gives you the will to be all 
His. 


Chapter XXXVIII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


We ought to join these two things together: an extreme attention to 
practising our exercises, both meditation and the virtues, with great 
exactness; and in nowise to doubt or disquiet ourselves, or be astonished, if 
we happen to fail in them sometimes: for the first point depends on our 
fidelity, which ought always to be entire, and to increase from hour to hour; 
the second arises from our weakness, which we can never lay aside during 
this mortal life. 

When we happen to commit any defect, let us immediately examine our 
heart, and let us ask it whether it has not always the lively and entire 
resolution of serving God: and I hope that it will reply to us, Yes; and that it 
would rather suffer a thousand deaths than part with that resolution. Let us, 
then, ask it: Wherefore, then, didst thou now just stumble? Wherefore art 
thou so cowardly? It will reply to you, I was surprised, I know not now; but 
I am so heavy just now. Alas, we must pardon it; for it is not by 
unfaithfulness that it failed but by infirmity. 

We must, therefore, correct it sweetly and tranquilly, and not irritate it 
and trouble it yet more. What! (we should say to it) my heart, my friend, in 
the name of God take courage; let us go forward, let us take care of 
ourselves, let us raise ourselves to our succour and to God. Alas, we must 
be charitable towards our soul, and not devour it, when we see that it does 
not err with its full consent. 

You perceive that in this exercise we practise holy humility: that which 
we do for our salvation is done tor the service of God; for our Lord did 
nothing in this world except for our salvation. By no means desire war, but 
wait for it in a steady attitude. Our Lord be your strength. 

It is not possible that you can be so speedily mistress of your soul, and 
keep it so absolutely under your hand at the first time. Be content with 


gaming from time to time some little advantage over your ruling passion. 
One must bear with the others; but in the first place one must bear with 
one’s self, and have patience with one’s being imperfect. 

Above all, do not lose courage; have patience wait, exercise yourself 
strongly in the spirit of compassion, I do not doubt but that God will hold 
you with His hand; and if He allows you to stumble, that will only be to 
make you know that if He did not hold you, you would fall altogether, and 
to make you hold the faster by His hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


OF THE FEAR OF DEATH 


Although there is no sin in this fear and in this dread of death, nevertheless 
it is injurious to the heart, which being troubled by this passion, cannot so 
well unite itself to its God by love. I assure you, therefore, that if you 
persevere in the exercises of devotion, as I see that you do, you will find 
yourself gradually consoled; because your soul, finding itself thus freed 
from its evil affections, and uniting itself more and more to God, will 
become less attached to this mortal life, and to the vain gratifications which 
it might have in it. 

Exercise yourself often with thoughts of the great sweetness and mercy 
with which our Saviour receives souls on their departure, when they have 
placed their confidence in Him during their life, and have endeavoured to 
serve and love Him, each in its vocation. How good is God to Israel, to 
them that are of a light heart! (Ps. Ixxii. 1.) 

Often raise your heart, by a holy confidence mingled with a profound 
humility, towards our Redeemer, saying to Him: I am miserable, Lord, and 
Thou wilt receive my misery in the bosom of Thy mercy, and Thou wilt 
draw me by Thy fatherly hand, to make me enter into the enjoyment of Thy 
inheritance; I am poor and abject, but Thou wilt love me in that day because 
I have hoped in Thee, and have desired to be Thine. 

Excite in yourself, as much as you are able, the love of Paradise and of 
the heavenly life, and make many meditations on this subject; for in 
proportion as you shall value and love eternal happiness, you will have less 
apprehension about quitting this mortal and perishable life. 

Often make acts of love towards our Lady and the holy Angels. 
Familiarise yourself with them frequently, addressing them with words of 
praise; for if you have frequent access to these citizens of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, it will trouble you the less to quit the earthly Jerusalem. 


Often adore, praise, and bless the most holy death of our crucified Lord, 
and place all your confidence in His merits, by which your death will be 
rendered happy. Often say: divine death of my sweet Jesus, thou wilt bless 
mine, and it shall be blessed; I bless Thee, and Thou shalt bless me, my 
Jesus, more dear to me than life. Thus St. Charles, in the sickness of which 
he died, caused the attendants to place in his sight a picture of our Lord in 
the sepulchre, and another of our Lord praying on the Mount of Olives, to 
console himself at that moment by the death and passion of his Redeemer. 

Sometimes reflect on what you are, a child of the Catholic Church, and 
rejoice thereupon, for the children of that Mother, who desire to live 
according to her laws, remain always happy; and, as St. Teresa says, it is a 
great consolation at the hour of death to be a child of our holy Mother the 
Church. 

End all your prayers by an act of confidence, saying: Thou, Lord, art my 
hope; I have made the Most High my refuge. (Ps. xc. 9.) O my God, who 
hath hoped in Thee and been confounded? (Ecclus. ii. 11.) In Thee, Lord, I 
have hoped; let me never be put to confusion. (Ps. Ixx. 1.) 

In your ejaculatory prayers during the day, and in receiving the most holy 
Sacrament, always use words of love and of hope towards our Lord, such as 
these: Thou art my Father, Lord, God; Thou art the spouse of my soul, Thou 
art the king of ray love, and the well-beloved of my heart. O sweet Jesus, 
Thou art my dear Master, my succour, and my refuge in the day of 
tribulation. 

Often think of the persons whom you love most, and from whom it would 
distress you most to be separated, as of persons with whom you will live 
eternally in heaven: for example, your husband and your children, who will 
one day, by the help of God, be blessed in that eternal life in which they 
will enjoy your happiness and rejoice at it; and you too will enjoy theirs and 
will rejoice at it, without ever being separated again: which end you will 
find it the easier to attain, inasmuch as all those who are most dear to you 
serve God and fear Him. 


Chapter XL 


OF PREPARATION FOR DEATH 


It is impossible for us, living in the world, although we only touch it with 
our feet, to avoid being soiled with its dust. The old patriarchs, Abraham 
and the others, usually offered their guests water to wash their feet; I think 
that the first thing which we ought to do is to wash the affections of our 
soul, to receive the hospitality of our good God in His Paradise. 

It appears to me, that it is always a great reproach to mortals to die 
without having thought about it beforehand; but it is doubly such to those 
whom our Lord has favoured with the advantage of old age. Those who arm 
themselves before the trumpet sounds, are always in better order than those 
who run to take up their arms at the moment of surprise. 

We ought quite at our ease to bid farewell to the world, and little by little 
draw off our affections from creatures. The trees which the wind throws 
down are not fit to be transplanted, because they leave their roots in the 
earth; but whoever wishes to remove them to another spot, must adroitly 
disengage the roots, little by little, one after the other. And since from this 
miserable earth we are to be transplanted into the land of the living, we 
ought to draw off and disengage from the world our affections one after the 
other. I do not say that we ought rudely to break all the ties we may have 
formed in it (efforts should be made for this when there is a proper 
occasion), but we ought to unweave and unravel them. 

They who set forth on a journey without warning are excusable for not 
having taken leave of friends, and for starting with a bad equipage; but not 
so those who know tolerably well the time of their departure; they ought to 
hold themselves ready, not to set out before the time, but to wait for it with 
more tranquility. 

For this purpose, I think that you will find unspeakable consolation in 
choosing an hour in each day to think before God and your good Angel on 


what is required for you to make a happy retreat. In what order are your 
affairs, if it were necessary that this should take place soon? 

St. Bernard says, that the soul which wishes to go to God ought first to 
kiss the foot of the crucifix, purge its affections, and make a good resolution 
to separate itself little by little from the world and its vanities; then to kiss 
the hands of our crucified Lord, by the change in its actions which follows 
on the change of affections; and lastly, to kiss His mouth, uniting itself by 
an ardent love to that supreme goodness. 

We owe ourselves to God, to our country, to our relations, to our friends. 
To God in the first place, then to our country; but first to our heavenly, and 
in the second place to our earthly country: after that to our relations; but no 
one is so nearly related to you as yourself: lastly to our friends; but are you 
not yourself the first of your friends? Enough of this for the present year, 
which is flying away and gliding from before us, and which in the next two 
months will make us see the vanity of its duration, as all the preceding years 
have done, which are no more. 


Chapter XLI 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO DESIRE TO KNOW THE STATE 
OF THE DEAD 


I will tell you that by your letter I know very distinctly the qualities of your 
heart, and amongst them all, its ardour in loving and cherishing what it 
loves. This is what makes you speak so much to our Lord of this dear 
departed one, and which leads you to desire to know where he is. Now you 
ought to repress these too violent desires, which proceed from the excess of 
this passion; and when you notice your mind running on these thoughts, you 
ought all at once, and even with uttered words, to return to the side of our 
Lord, and say to Him this, or something like this: Lord, how sweet is Thy 
providence, and how good is Thy mercy! How happy is this child to have 
fallen into Thy fatherly arms, in which he cannot but be well, wherever he 
may be! 

Yes, for you ought carefully to avoid thinking of him as in any place but 
paradise or purgatory, since, thanks be to God! there is no reason to think 
other wise. Recall, therefore, your mind in this way, and then employ it in 
acts of love towards our crucified Lord. 

When you recommend this child to the divine Majesty, say to Him 
simply: Lord, I recommend to Thee the child of my womb, but much more 
the child of the womb of Thy mercy, born indeed of my blood, but 
regenerate in Thine. 

After this, turn to something else; for if you allow your mind to amuse 
itself with this object suited and pleasing to your feelings, and to that deep- 
seated and natural affection, it will never be likely to quit you; and on 
pretence of pious prayers, it will extend itself to merely natural enjoyments 
and satisfaction, such as will deprive you of the leisure to employ your self 
about the supernatural and sovereign object of your love. 


It is, no doubt, necessary to moderate ourselves in these ardours of 
natural affection, which only seem to trouble our mind and to distract our 
heart. Let us, then, settle our spirit well in our heart, and let us command it 
to do the duty imposed on it, which is to love God very singly; and let us 
not allow it any frivolous amusement, either about what passes in this 
world, or about what passes in the other. But having assigned to creatures 
all we owe to them of love and of charity, let us refer all to that first love 
which we owe to the Creator, and let us conform our selves to His divine 
will. 


Chapter XLII 


THAT WE OUGHT TO BE CONTENT WITH OUR STATE OF 
LIFE 


I say to you, and say it decidedly, that you should adhere faithfully to the 
will of God and His providence on the subject of your old temptation; 
acquiescing with all humility and sincerity in the good pleasure of Heaven, 
by which you find yourself in the state of life in which you are. We ought to 
remain on board the ship in which we are, in order to cross from this life to 
the other; and we ought to remain there willingly and with affection, 
because, although sometimes we have not been placed there by the hand of 
God, but by the hand of man. still, once being there, God wills us to be 
there, and consequently we ought to be there sweetly and willingly. 

Oh, how many ecclesiastics have embarked in that state of life on wrong 
considerations, and by the compulsion which their parents exercised to 
make them enter into that vocation, who make a virtue of necessity, and 
remain from love where they entered by compulsion! Otherwise, what 
would become of them? Where there is less of your own choice, there is 
more of submission to the will of Heaven. Acquiescing, then, in the Divine 
will, often say with your whole heart: Yes, eternal Father, I will to be thus, 
because thus it is Thy pleasure I should be. And thereupon I entreat of you 
to be very faithful to the practice of this acquiescence and dependence on 
the state of life in which you are placed. 

And for this purpose, you ought sometimes to take an opportunity of 
naming the persons you know of, to whose very name you feel an aversion; 
and when you speak to the principal of those persons, you ought sometimes 
to use words of respect among your remonstrances. This point is of such 
import ance for the perfection of your soul, that I would willingly write it 
with my blood. 


In what would we shew our love towards Him who suffered so much for 
us, if not amidst aversions, repugnances, and contradictions? We ought to 
plunge our head among the thorns of these difficulties, and allow our heart 
to be transfixed by the spear of contradiction, drink the vinegar and gall, 
yea eat wormwood and aloes, since it is God who wills it. 

Lastly, since you formerly fed this temptation, and favoured it with all 
your heart, you ought now with all your heart to feed and fortify this 
acquiescence. But if you meet with any difficulty on this subject through 
the fault of that person, make no move without having first looked to 
eternity, placed yourself in a position of indifference, and taken the advice 
of some worthy servant of God; for the enemy seeing you victorious over 
this temptation by your acquiescence in the good pleasure of God, will set 
at work, I imagine, every kind of invention to trouble you. 


Chapter XLIII 


OF THOSE WHO ENTER INTO RELIGION AS IF BY 
COMPULSION 


As for the vocation of this young person, I hold it to be a good one, 
although it is mixed with various imperfections on the part of her mind, and 
although it were desirable that she had come to God simply and purely for 
the blessing of being wholly devoted to His service. But God does not draw 
by equal motives all whom He calls to Himself; on the contrary, but few are 
to be found who come to His service entirely for the sake of being His and 
serving Him. 

Among the daughters whose conversion is famous in the Gospel, it was 
only Magdalene who came through love and with love. The adulteress came 
through public humiliation, as the Samaritan woman through a particular 
humiliation. The woman of Canaan came in order to be consoled in her 
temporal affliction. St. Paul, the first hermit, at the age of fifteen years 
retired into his cave to avoid persecution. St. Ignatius and many others 
came by means of tribulation. 

We ought not to expect all to begin by perfection. It is of little 
consequence how one begins, provided that one is very firmly resolved to 
go on well and to end well. 

Those who were compelled to enter in at the marriage-feast in the Gospel 
did not eat and drink the less on that account. We ought principally to 
regard the dispositions of those who come to religion for continuance and 
perseverance; for there are souls who would never enter in if the world 
smiled upon them, and whom we nevertheless see well inclined to despise 
the vanity of the world. 

If this daughter has a good heart, I feel assured that she will soon find 
herself altogether transformed, and that she will marvel at the sweetness 


wherewith our Lord attracts her unto His couch, amidst so many flowers 
and fruits of all heavenly odour. As to what the world will say of this 
vocation, no attention should be paid to that; for neither is it for the world 
that she is accepted. 


Chapter XLIV 


OF AUSTERITIES PRACTICED THROUGH SELF-LOVE 
AGAINST OBEDIENCE 


She is quite right, certainly, this good daughter, in thinking that her humour 
for fasting is a real temptation. That, indeed, it has been, it is, and it will be, 
so long as she continues to use these abstinences, by which it is true that she 
weakens her body and her evil inclinations, but, by a poor exchange, 
fortifies her self-love with her own will; she reduces her body, but she 
overcharges her heart with the poisonous excess of her own esteem and her 
Own desires. 

Abstinence done contrary to obedience removes sin from the bodv to 
infuse it into the heart. Let her direct her attention to diminishing her own 
selfwill, and she will soon abandon these fantastic shadows of sanctity in 
which she rests so superstitiously. 

She has consecrated her bodily strength to God; it is no longer hers to 
destroy it, unless when it is God’s will she shall do so: she will never learn 
the will of God except by obedience to the creatures whom God has given 
to her to be her guides. 

She must be aided against this temptation by the advice of some true 
servants of God; for more than one person is required to root out these 
persuasions of exterior sanctity, so dearly purchased by the prudence of 
self-love. 

As for all your other exercises, you will continue them in the way in 
which I marked them out. As for your time of going to rest, I will not, if 
you please, alter my opinion; but if your bed displeases you, and if you 
cannot remain in it so long a time as the others, I will readily permit you to 
rise an hour earlier in the moming, for it is not to be imagined how 
dangerous are long watchings at night, and how they weaken the brain. 


People do not feel it in youth, but they feel it all the more afterwards; and 
many have made themselves useless in this way. 


Chapter XLV 


OF FIDELITY TO THE RULES 


We know not how to love the rules, if we love not Him who made them. In 
proportion as we love and value him who makes the law, we render 
ourselves exact in observing it. Some are attached to the law by chains of 
iron, and these are they who observe it from the fear they have of being 
damned; and others are attached to it by chains of gold, and these are they 
who observe it from love. David tells us that God has commanded that His 
commandments be kept most diligently. (Ps. cxviii. 4.) You see that He 
wishes us to be punctual; and this is what all are who observe the 
commandments from love. They do not merely avoid any turning aside 
from the law, they avoid even the shadow of it. For this reason the spouse is 
compared to “the doves upon brooks of waters,” which sit beside the softly- 
flowing rivers, the waters whereof are crystalline. 

You know well that the dove sits in security beside those waters, because 
she can see in them the shadow of the birds of prey which she fears; and the 
moment she sees them she flies away, and cannot be taken off her guard: 
such, our Lord would say, is my beloved; for so long as she flies from the 
shadow of turning aside from my commandments, she has no fear of falling 
into the hands of disobedience. Certainly, whoever deprives himself 
voluntarily by the vow of obedience of doing his own way in things 
indifferent, sufficiently shews that he loves to be subject in things which are 
necessary and of obligation. 

We ought, then, to be extremely punctual in the observance of the laws 
and rules which are given us by our Lord, but above all, in that point of 
following the community in all things. If you are strong, I conjure you to 
weaken yourself in order to be conformable to the weak; and if you are 
feeble, I tell you, strengthen yourself to adjust yourself to the strong. 


The Apostle St. Paul says, that he became all things to all men, that he 
might save all. Who is weak, he says, and I am not weak? (1 Cor. ix. 22; 
and 2 Cor. xi. 29.) Who is sick, with whom I am not sick? With the strong I 
am strong. You see how infirm the Apostle is when he is with the infirm, 
and how willingly he takes the indulgences necessary for their infirmities, 
to give them confidence in doing the same; but when he finds himself with 
the strong, he is like a giant in giving them courage: and if he can perceive 
that any one is scandalized with what he does, although it be permitted, 
nevertheless he has such a zeal for the peace and tranquility of his heart that 
he willingly abstains from doing it. 

But, you will tell me, now that it is the hour of recreation I have a very 
great desire to go and meditate, in order to unite myself more intimately 
with the divine goodness. May I not reasonably think that the law which 
orders me to use the recreation does not bind me, since my mind is of itself 
sufficiently disposed to gaiety? Oh, no; you have neither a right to think so 
nor to say so. If you have no need of recreation for yourself, you ought 
never theless to use it for the sake of those who have need of it. 


Chapter XLVI 


OF THE VIOLATION OF THE RULES 


Although some of the rules do not of themselves oblige under any sin, 
either mortal or venial, nevertheless whoever voluntarily breaks them from 
contempt, or to the scandal of others, commits without doubt a great 
offence, because he lowers and dishonours the things of God, gives the lie 
to his professions, fails of bringing forth fruits of good example: all which 
exposes him to some chastisement of Heaven, or at least to the deprivation 
of the graces and gifts of the Holy Ghost, which are ordinarily withdrawn 
from those who abandon their good intentions, and leave the good way in 
which God had placed them. 

Now, he violates them from contempt who neglects them not only 
voluntarily, but of set purpose; from whence it follows, that he who so 
violates them not only disobeys, but wills to disobey. For example: it is 
forbidden to eat except at meals. If, then, any one happens to eat at other 
times, attracted by the pleasure of eating, then he disobeys, not from 
disobedience, but from sensuality; on the contrary, if he eats because he 
does not value the rule, and does not choose to make account of it, then he 
disobeys from contempt; and this disobedience is never without some sin, at 
least venial, even in things which are only counselled. For although one is 
at liberty not to follow the counsels of holy things, one cannot, nevertheless, 
leave them from contempt without committing sin, because if we are not 
obliged to do every thing that is good, we are nevertheless obliged to 
honour it, and, a fortiori, not to despise it. 

He, moreover, who violates the rules from contempt considers them vile 
and useless, which is a great presumption; or if he considers them all useful, 
and yet does not choose to submit to them, he then breaks his intention, in 
which his neighbour has a great interest, to whom he gives scandal and bad 
example. 


But that you may the better discern when a person violates the rules from 
contempt and scandal, the following are some marks of it: 


1. When being corrected, he makes light of it, and has no repentance. 


2. When he perseveres, without shewing any desire or intention of 
amendment. 


3. When he maintains that the rule or the commandment does not apply. 


4. When he tries to draw others into the same violation, and to take from 
them the fear of that violation, saying to them that it is nothing, and that 
there is no danger. 


Chapter XLVII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


It is, further, necessary to put you on your guard against a temptation which 
may happen in this matter: it is, that persons sometimes do not consider 
themselves disobedient, when they only despise one or two rules, which 
appear to them of little import ance, provided they observe all the others. 

But, my God, who does not see through this deceit? For what one person 
thinks of little value, another will esteem very highly; and vice versd. In the 
same way, if one religious were to disregard one rule, and a second another, 
and a third another, soon every thing would be in disorder; for when the 
mind of man is only guided by its inclinations and aversions, what happens 
to it but a perpetual inconstancy and variety of faults? Yesterday I was in 
high spirits—silence was disagreeable to me; to-day, if I am melancholy, 
recreation will be a burden to me: yesterday, when I was in consolation, the 
singing gave me pleasure; to-day, when I am in dryness, it will be 
displeasing to me: and so of the rest. 

Hence, whoever wishes to live happily and perfectly must accustom 
himself to live according to reason, the rules, and obedience, and not 
according to his inclinations and aversions; and he must value all the rules, 
honour them, cherish them, at least by his superior will. For if he despises 
one of them now, to-morrow he will despise another of them, and the day 
after yet another; and when once the tie of duty is broken, every thing 
which was bound by it, little by little, is destroyed and scattered. 

God forbid that any one should ever stray so far from the path of God’s 
love as to go and lose himself in contempt of the rules, by disobedience, 
hardness and obstinacy of heart! 

When you feel disgust or aversion for the rules, you ought to act as in 
other temptations, correcting the disgust and aversion by reason, and by a 
strong resolution of the superior part of the soul; waiting until God sends 


consolation, and makes the soul, cast down by disgust, perceive, like the 
wearied and fatigued Jacob, that the rules are the true ladder by which, in 
imitation of the angels, we ascend to God by charity, and descend by 
humility. 

If it is through infirmity that a person breaks the rule, then he ought, at 
the instant, to humble himself before our Lord, and ask His pardon, 
renewing his resolutions; and he ought, above all, to take care not to fall 
into discouragement and disquietude, but with new confidence in God to 
return to His holy love. 

If it is through negligence and carelessness, he may and ought to mention 
it in confession, as a thing in which there may be sin. 

If it is through forgetfulness, and the matter is not of great importance, 
there is no sin at all in it, either great or small: I say, if the matter is not of 
great importance; for then one ought to keep one’s attention awake so as not 
to fall into forgetfulness, just as if the question was about attending to a sick 
man in danger of death. 

We ought to believe that in proportion as the divine love makes progress 
in our souls, it will render us continually more exact and careful in the 
observance of the rules; for if they obliged us under penalty of death, how 
straitly would we observe them! But love is as strong as death; therefore the 
attractions of love are as powerful to make us execute a resolution as are the 
menaces of death. 

Jealousy, says the holy canticle, is as hard as hell (Cant. viii. 6): the souls, 
then, that have this jealousy will do as much, or more, in virtue of this 
jealousy, than they would from the fear of hell; so that those who are 
conducted by the sweet violence of love will observe their rule, God 
assisting them, as exactly as if they were obliged to it under pain of eternal 
damnation. 

Lastly, we ought always to remember these words: that he that keepeth 
the commandment keepeth his own soul; but he that neglecteth his own way 
shall die. (Prov. xix. 16.) Now the way of each one is that state of life in 
which God has placed him. 


Chapter XLVIII 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO GO BEYOND THE RULES 


You ask me whether a sister who is of a strong constitution may not use 
more austerities than the others, with the permission of the superioress, but 
in such a way as that the others do not perceive it? 

I reply to this, that there is no secret that is not conveyed secretly to 
another; and thus from one to another people end by forming religions in 
religions, and little cliques, and then all goes to ruin. 

St. Teresa describes admirably well the evil caused by these little 
undertakings, which arise from the wish of doing more than the law ordains 
and the others do, especially if it is the superioress; for the moment that her 
daughters perceive it, they will be anxious to do the same; and they will not 
fail of finding out reasons to persuade themselves that they shall do it well, 
some urged on by zeal, and others to please her; and all this will prove a 
temptation to those who will not or cannot do the same. 

One ought never to introduce, permit, or suffer these particularities, 
except in certain cases of special necessity; for example, if it happened that 
a sister was oppressed by some great temptation. 

But if any sister were so generous and so courageous as to wish to arrive 
at perfection in a quarter of an hour, by doing more than the others, I would 
counsel her to humble herself, and to be content not to arrive at perfection 
under three days time, and to travel in company with the others. 

If there are also sisters of stronger constitutions, all very well; but they 
must not for all that travel faster than those who are weak, according to the 
example of Jacob, who, returning from Mesopotamia, accommodated 
himself to the pace, not only of his little children, but even of his lambs. 
And by so doing, I assure you that you will not arrive a whit the more 
slowly at perfection; on the contrary, you will arrive there sooner, because, 


not having much to do, you will apply yourselves to do it with the utmost 
perfection possible for you. 

I cannot express to you sufficiently of what importance it is to be 
punctual to the least little rule, as also not to desire to undertake anything 
beyond it, under any pretext whatever, because it is the means of preserving 
the religion in its totality, and in its first fervour; and the contrary is what 
destroys it, and makes it fall from its original perfection. 

As for communions, it is no doubt more perfect to conform oneself to the 
community, unless it be incertain cases, such as the feast of our patron saint, 
or of any saint to whom we have had a devotion all our life, or in any very 
pressing necessity. But as for those little favours which we have sometimes, 
and which, generally speaking, are merely natural effects, which make us 
wish for communion, we ought to pay no attention to that, but conform to 
the community; otherwise, when we ought to communicate, self-love will 
suggest to us to abstain for the sake of humility; and when it is not the time 
for it, self-love will lead us to ask for communion; and thus there would be 
no end of it. 

We ought not to reckon as inspiration things which are not in the rule, 
unless it be in cases so extraordinary, that perseverance makes us know that 
it is the will of God. I consider that it is a very great act of perfection to 
conform oneself in every thing to the community, and never, of our own 
choice, to depart from it. For what reason, think you, did our Lord and His 
most holy Mother submit themselves to the law of presentation and 
purification, unless because of the love they bore to the community? They 
were not at all obliged to it, but they desired to conform themselves to that 
which all the others observed, and not to be singular in anything. 

But, you will say again, it is for the sake of mortification that you remain 
a little longer in choir than the others on festival-days, because the time has 
already seemed very long to you for the two or three hours together you 
have been there. 

To this I reply, that it is not a general rule that one ought to do every thing 
to which one has a repugnance, any more than to abstain from things to 
which one has an inclination. For if a sister has an inclination to say the 
divine office, she ought not to give up assisting at it, under the pretext of 
wishing to mortify herself. 


To conclude: the time on festivals which is left at liberty for you to use as 
you please, may be employed by each sister according to her devotion; but 
it is nevertheless true, that having remained three hours, and perhaps more, 
in choir with the community, there is much reason to fear that the quarter of 
an hour longer which you would spend there would be a little morsel that 
you would give to your self-love. 


Chapter XLIX 


OF PEACE AND TRANQUILITY IN THE MIDST OF AFFAIRS 


I remember that you said to me how burdensome you felt the multiplicity of 
your affairs; and I said to you that it was an excellent means for the 
acquisition of true and solid virtues. It is a continual martyr dom, that of the 
multiplicity of affairs. For as the flies weary and annoy those who travel in 
summer more than the fatigue of the journey itself, so the diversity and 
multiplicity of affairs give more trouble than the weight of the affairs 
themselves. 

You have need of patience; and I hope that God will give it to you, if you 
diligently ask it of Him, and force yourself to practise it faithfully, by 
preparing yourself for it every morning, by a special application of some 
point in your meditation, and resolving to settle yourself in patience 
throughout the course of the day, or as often as you feel yourself distracted 
with business. 

Lose no occasion, however trifling, of exercising sweetness of heart 
towards any one. Do not reckon on being able to succeed in your affairs by 
your industry, but only by the assistance of God; and consequently repose 
yourself in His bosom, thinking that He will do what is best for you, 
provided that you use a sweet diligence on your part. 

I say a sweet diligence, because there is a kind of violent diligence, which 
perils the heart and the business you transact. Such diligence does not 
deserve the name, but should rather be called anxiety and trouble. My God! 
we shall soon be in eternity, and then we shall see what a little matter are all 
the affairs of the world, and of how small consequence it was whether they 
were done or not done. Nevertheless, we now make ourselves anxious as 
though they were great things. 

When we were little children, with what earnestness did we gather bits of 
tiles, wood, and clay, to build little houses with, and when any one 


destroyed them, we were greatly distressed at it, and wept , but now we 
know right well that all that was of little consequence. 

We shall do the same in heaven one day, when we shall see that our 
interests in the world were all mere childishness. 

I do not wish to take away the attention which we are bound to give to 
these little deceptions and trifles, for God has committed them to us in this 
world as exercises; but I would be glad to abate the ardour and vehemence 
of the pursuit. Let us pursue our childish occupations, since we are children, 
but let us not catch cold about them; and if any one throws down our little 
houses and designs, let us not be over-distressed; for when night comes, I 
mean death, and we must return to our homes, our little houses will all be 
useless. We must return to our Father’s house. 

Attend diligently to your affairs; but know that you have no afiairs of 
greater importance than those of your salvation, and the paving of the way 
to a true and solid devotion. Have patience with all, but principally with 
yourself; I mean, do not make yourself unhappy about your imperfections, 
but always have courage to rise above them. I am very glad that you make a 
fresh beginning every day; there is no better means for achieving the 
spiritual life than always to recommence, and never to suppose that you 
have done enough. 


Chapter L 


OF PEACE IN THE MIDST OF CONTRADICTIONS 


As for me, I have entrusted all these adverse winds to the providence of 
God. Let them blow hard or soft as they please, the tempest or the calm are 
to me indifferent. Blessed are ye when they shall speak all that is evil 
against you, untruly,for My sake. (St. Matt. v. 11.) If the world could find 
nothing to say against us, we should not be truly the servants of God. 

The other day, naming St. Joseph at Mass, I recalled to my mind that 
sovereign moderation which he shewed when he saw his incomparable 
spouse was found with child, whom he believed to be a most pure virgin; 
and I recommended to his prayers the mind and the tongue of those worthy 
gentlemen, that he might obtain for them a little of that sweetness and 
benignity; and presently afterwards it occurred to my spirit that our Lady in 
this perplexity did not say a word, did not excuse herself, did not distress 
herself, and the providence of God delivered her; and I recommended this 
affair to her, and resolved to leave it in her hands, and to keep myself 
tranquil. What, indeed, does one gain by opposing the winds and the waves, 
except worthless foam? 

Oh, I must not be so tender over myself! I must be very willing to hear 
that people censure me. If I do not deserve it in one way, I deserve it in an 
other. The Mother of Him who merited eternal adoration never said one 
single word when she was charged with disgrace and ignominy. To sweet 
and patient hearts heaven and earth belong. You are too sensitive about me. 
Must I be the only person in the world exempt from attacks? I assure you 
that nothing has affected me so much on the present occasion as to see that 
you are affected. Have peace, and the God ofpeace shall be with you (2 Cor. 
xiii. 11); and He will trample underfoot the lion and the dragon (Ps. xc. 13); 
and nothing will trouble our peace if we are His servants. 


There is much self-love in wishing that all the world should love us, and 
that every thing should turn out to our glory. 

Do not glory in the affection of fathers who are in the world and of the 
world, but in that of the heavenly Father, who hath loved you, and hath 
given His Son for you. (St. John iii. 16.) 


Part Fourth 


OF DEVOTION, AND OF THE PRINCIPAL EXERCISES OF 
PIETY 


Chapter I 


OF DEVOTION 


You ask me what means you ought to use for acquiring devotion. This is no 
trifling question; but take good heed to what I shall say to you in reply. 

The virtue of devotion is nothing else than a general inclination and 
promptitude of spirit in doing that which one knows is agreeable to God. It 
is that enlargement of the heart of which David said, I have run the way of 
Thy commandments when Thou didst enlarge my heart. (Ps. cxviii. 32.) 
Those who are simply good people walk in the way of God, but the devout 
run in it; and when they are greatly devout, they fly in it. 

Now I shall tell you that there are some rules that one must observe in 
order to be truly devout. We must, above all things, observe the 
commandments of God and of the Church, which are laid down for every 
faithful Christian; and without that, one cannot have any true devotion in it. 
This everyone knows. Besides the general commandments, we must 
carefully observe the particular commandments, which regard each person s 
vocation; and whoever does not do this, he will not fail, at the resurrection, 
of being culpable of sin, and of being damned, if he has died in it. 

For example, Bishops are commanded to visit their dioceses, teach their 
flocks, defend and console them. If a Bishop spent all the week in prayer, 
and fasted all his life, but did not do this, he is lost. Though a woman, being 
in the married state, were to work miracles, and yet not obey her husband in 
what regards the duties of that state, or to take no trouble to bring up her 
children well, she is worse than an infidel, says St. Paul (1 Tim. v. 8); and 
so of other cases. Here, then, are two sorts of command ments which it is 
necessary to observe diligently, as the foundation of all devotion; and 
nevertheless, the virtue of devotion does not consist in observing them, but 
in observing them with promptitude, and willingly. 


Chapter IT 


MEANS FOR ARRIVING AT DEVOTION 


To acquire this promptitude, in which the virtue of devotion consists, we 
must avail ourselves of several considerations. 

The first is, that God so wills it; and there is indeed good reason that we 
should do His will, for we are in the world only for that purpose. Alas, we 
every day ask of Him that His will be done; and when it comes to be done, 
we have so much trouble! We offer ourselves to God so often; we say to 
Him on every occasion, Lord, I am all yours, behold my heart; and when He 
wills to employ us, we are so cowardly! How can we say that we are all 
His, if we will not accommodate our will to His? 

The second consideration is, to think on the nature of the commandments 
of God, which are sweet, gracious, and loving, not only those which are 
general, but also the particular commandments of each one’s vocation. 

What is it, then, that renders them hard to you? Nothing, in truth, except 
your own will, which wishes to reign in you at whatever cost; and the things 
which perhaps that will would desire, if they were not commanded, being 
commanded, it rejects. Among a thousand delicious fruits, Eve chose that 
which had been forbidden her, and which, no doubt, she would not have 
eaten, had she been at liberty to do so. In one word, we like to serve God 
according to our own will, and not according to His. Saul was ordered to 
smite Amalec and utterly destroy all that was there (1 Kings xv.); he did 
destroy every thing except what was valuable, and that he reserved and 
made a sacrifice of it. But God declared that He desired no sacrifice that 
was contrary to obedience. 

God commands me to save souls, and I wish to remain in contemplation; 
the contemplative life is good, but not to the prejudice of obedience. It is 
not for us to choose according to our will; we must will what God wills; and 
if God wills that I should serve Him in one capacity, I must not will to serve 


Him in another. God wills Saul to serve Him in the quality of a king and 
captain, and Saul wills to serve Him in the quality of a priest and a 
sacrificer. There is no doubt that the latter quality is more excellent than the 
former; but nevertheless this is not the way to please God; He wills to be 
obeyed. 

This is remarkable. God had given manna to the children of Israel, which 
was a most delicious viand, and they would none of it, but desired and 
longed for the onions of Egypt. (Numbers xi. 5.) Our feeble nature 
evermore wishes its own will to be done, and not God’s will. But in 
proportion as we have less of our own will, that of God will be more easily 
observed. 

The third consideration is, to reflect that there is no vocation which has 
not its annoyances, bitternesses, and vexations; and much more, if we 
except those who are fully resigned to the will of God, each person would 
willingly change his condition for that of others. Those who are married 
would wish not to be so; and those who are single would wish to be 
married. 

Whence comes this general disquietude of minds, unless from a certain 
dislike which we all have to constraint? But it is all one. Whoever is not 
fully resigned, he may turn to this side or to that, he will never find repose. 
Those who have a fever find no place to their mind. They have not 
remained a quarter of an hour in one place, when they would be in an other. 
It is not the bed that causes their restlessness, but the fever which torments 
them every where. A person who has not the fever of self-will is contented 
every where, provided that God is served. Such a one does not trouble 
himself about what capacity God employs him in; provided that he does His 
divine will, it is to him all one. 

But this is not all: we ought not only to do the will of God, but in order to 
be devout, we ought to do it cheerfully. If I were not a Bishop, it may be 
that, knowing what I do know, I would not wish to be one; but being such, 
not only am I obliged to do what that painful vocation requires, but I ought 
also to do it joyously, and to be pleased with it, and find delight in it. 

It was St. Paul s lesson, Let every man wherein lie mas called, therein 
abide with God. (1 Cor. vii. 24.) He must not bear other people s crosses, 
but his own cross; and in order to bear his own, our Lord would have him 
deny himself (St. Matt. xvi. 24), that is to say, his own will. “I would like to 


have this or that;” “I would be better in this place or that:” these are 
temptations. Our Lord knows well what He is about; let us do what He 
wills; let us remain where He has placed us. 

You ought not only to be devout and to love devotion, but you ought to 
make it amiable, profitable, and agreeable to each person. The sick will love 
your devotion, if they are charitably consoled by it; your family will, if they 
find that it makes you more attentive to their good, more reasonable in the 
management of affairs, more gentle in reproving those who are subjected to 
you. Your husband will love it, if he perceive that in proportion as your 
devotion increases, you are more cordial with regard to him, and more kind 
in the affection you entertain towards him; your relatives and friends will 
rejoice at it, if they observe in you more frankness, more support and 
compliance with their will when not contrary to that of God. In short, you 
ought, as far as possible, to render your devotion pleasing and amiable. 


Chapter III 


OTHER MEANS FOR ARRIVING AT DEVOTION 


Besides the considerations I have mentioned, at tend to the following: 


1. Always add to the end of your meditation each day a consideration of the 
obedience which our Lord exercised towards God His Father, for you will 
find that whatever He did, He did to please the will of His Father; and 
hereupon excite yourself to a great love of the will of God. 


2. Before employing yourself in any business of your vocation that annoys 
you, reflect that the Saints cheerfully did other things much greater and 
more annoying. Some of them suffered martyrdom, others suffered disgrace 
in the eyes of the world; and all this in order to do something that was 
pleasing to God. And what do we do that approaches to all that? 


3. Often reflect that all that we do, derives its true value from the 
conformity which we have to the will of God; so that in eating and drinking, 
if I do it because it is the will of God that I do it, I am more pleasing to God 
than if I suffered death without that intention. 


4. I would wish you frequently in the course of the day to invoke God, that 
He may give you the love of your vocation, and that you may say with St. 
Paul, when he was converted, Lord, what milt Thou have me to do? (Acts 
ix. 6.) Wouldst Thou have me serve Thee in the meanest employment in 
Thine house? Ah, I would still consider myself too happy; provided that I 
serve Thee, I do not trouble myself in what capacity. And coming in 
particular to what would give you annoyance, say: Wouldst Thou have me 
do such and such a thing? Alas, Lord, although I am not worthy of it, I will 


do it most willingly. O my God, what treasures you will gain in this way! 
greater, no doubt, than you can conceive. 


5. I would have you consider how many Saints, men and women, have been 
in your vocation and in your state, and have all accommodated themselves 
to it with great sweetness and resignation, as well in the New as in the Old 
Testament,—Sara, Rebecca, St. Anne, St. Paula, St. Monica, and 
innumerable others: and let this encourage you, recommending yourself to 
their prayers. One ought to love what God loves: now He loves our 
vocation; let us love it also well, and let us not amuse ourselves by thinking 
about other people s vocations. Let us do our own work. To each one his 
cross; it is not too much. Sweetly mingle the offices of Martha and 
Magdalene. Fulfil diligently the service of your vocation, and often return 
to yourself, and place yourself in spirit at the feet of our Lord, and say: 
Lord, whether I ran or whether I stay, I am all Thine, and Thou art all mine. 
Thou art my first spouse, and all that I do is for the love of Thee. 

Remember what I have so often told you: Do honour to your devotion; 
make it very amiable to all who know you, and above all to your family; 
and act so that every person may speak well of you. 


Chapter IV 


MAXIMS FOR LIVING CONSTANTLY IN PIETY 


In order to live in piety, we have only to settle strong and excellent maxims 
in our mind. 

The first maxim is that of St. Paul: To them that love God, all things work 
together unto good. (Rom. viii. 28.) And in truth: since God is able, and 
knows how, to draw good out of evil, for whom will He do it, if not for 
those who have given themselves without reserve to Him? Yes, even the 
sins from which God by His mercy preserves us, are turned by divine 
Providence to the advantage of those that are His. David would never have 
had such a depth of humility, if he had not sinned; nor Magdalene such a 
love for her Saviour, if He had not forgiven her so many sins; and He could 
never have forgiven them her, if she had not committed them. Tell me, then, 
I pray you, what will He not make of our afflictions, our sorrows, and the 
persecutions that are brought upon us? If, therefore, it ever occurs that any 
sorrow touches you, on whatever side it may be, assure your soul that if it 
loves God, all will turn out for good. And although you cannot see the 
means by which this good is to arise, remain so much the more assured that 
it will arise. 

The second maxim is, that God is your Father; for otherwise He would 
not have commanded you to say, Our Father who art in heaven. And what 
have you to fear? you are the child of that Father, without whose providence 
not a hair of your head shall perish. (St. Luke xxi. 18.) It is a marvel that 
being children of such a Father, we have or can have any care but that of 
loving and serving Him well. Have the care which He wills you should 
have, and nothing more; for doing so, you will see that He will have a care 
for you. Think of Me, He said to St. Catherine of Sienna, and I will think of 
you. 


The third maxim you ought to have is that which our Lord taught to His 
Apostles. He had sent His Apostles hither and thither, without money, 
without staff, without shoes, without scrip, clad in a single coat; and He 
says to them afterwards, When I sent you without purse and scrip and 
shoes, did you want anything? But they said, Nothing. (St. Luke xxii. 35.) I 
say the same to you. When you were under affliction, even at the time when 
you had not so much confidence in God, did you perish in affliction? You 
will tell me, No. And wherefore, then, will you not have courage to succeed 
in all other adversities? God has not abandoned you so far; how should He 
abandon you now, when you are willing to be His more than before? 

Have no apprehensions for future evils of this world, for perhaps they 
will never come; but in any case, if they do come, God will strengthen you. 
He commanded St. Peter to walk on the waves; and St. Peter, beholding the 
wind and the storm, was fearful, and fear made him sink, and he asked his 
Master for help. But his Master said to him, O thou of little faith, why didst 
thou doubt? (St. Matt. xiv. 31.) And stretching forth His hand to him, He 
encouraged him. 

If God wills you to walk upon the waves of adversity, do not doubt, do 
not be fearful, God is with you; be of good courage, and you will be 
delivered. 

The fourth maxim is that of eternity. Of little consequence is it to be 
under affliction in these passing moments, provided that I am eternally in 
the glory of my God. We are going into eternity; we have, as it were, one 
foot there already. Provided it is a happy eternity for us, what matters it if 
these short moments are painful? Is it possible that we know our 
tribulations of three or four moments work for us so many eternal 
consolations, and yet we are not willing to endure them? In fine, what is not 
for eternity, can be nothing but vanity. 

The fifth maxim is that of the Apostle: God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. (Gal.vi. 14.) Plant Jesus Christ in 
your heart, and all the crosses of this world will only seem to you roses. 
Those who are wounded by the thorns of the crown of our Lord, who is our 
chief, hardly feel the smarts of other thorns. 


Chapter V 


THAT DEVOTION OUGHT TO BE DISCREET 


It is true, as I have often told you, that discretion is a virtue without which, 
according to the testimony of St. Anthony, no virtue is virtue, not even 
devotion, if, indeed, real devotion could exist without real discretion. 

This good lady complains wonderfully about her daughter, that having 
found a swarm of bees with their honey, she amuses herself too much with 
them, and eats too much of this honey, contrary to the advice of the Wise 
Man, who said, Thou hast found honey; eat what is sufficient for thee. 
(Prov. xxv. 16.) 

She will have given you all her reasons in better terms than I could 
represent them to you. 

Contribute, then, as much as you can to the satisfaction of this mother, by 
speaking to her daughter, that she may give up, I will not say a little, but a 
great deal of her consolations, no matter how spiritual they may be; to leave 
a great deal of them to her mother. 

I confess that I do not know how it can happen that a mother of such 
talents, perfection, and piety, and a daughter of such great virtue and 
devotion, do not remain altogether united in that great God who is the God 
of union and of charity; but I know, nevertheless, that this does happen, and 
that even the angels, without ceasing to be angels, have contrary wills even 
upon the same subject, without falling, for all that, into either division or 
dissension; because they have a perfect love for the will of God, which, the 
moment it appears, is embraced and adored by them all. 

Ah, my God, are there no means of helping these two ladies to 
understand that holy will? For I am certain it would range them both under 
its obedience. 

To speak properly on this occasion, it would be necessary to hear both 
parties at length; but while this is impossible, one should speak on the side 


of the mother: there is always a just prejudice in her favour. 

For the rest, she only wishes you to use your influence to moderate the 
zeal which her good daughter has for her retreats, which is a thing which 
cannot and ought not to be refused; moderation being always good in all 
exercises, except in that of the love of God, whom we ought not to love by 
measure, but altogether without measure. 

Have the goodness, then, to interest yourself about this moderation, to 
which it will be very easy to bring this good daughter, since her good 
mother permits her to enjoy the devotion in peace all the great feasts of the 
year, and besides that, for three days every six weeks. This is a great deal; 
this is enough. 

I assure myself, that after having invoked the Holy Ghost, He will give 
you light to bring about or to advise this moderation. 


Chapter VI 


THAT DEVOTION OUGHT TO BE SWEET, SIMPLE, AND 
PATIENT 


Remain firm; endeavour to be, as perfectly as you can, the servant of God. 
Take care to preserve sweetness. I do not tell you to love what you ought to 
love, for I know that you do so; but I tell you to be even-tempered, patient, 
and sweet. Repress the sallies of your somewhat too lively and ardent 
disposition. 

I do not know what uneasiness you can have about your confessions, for 
you make very good ones. Abide, therefore, in peace before our Lord, who 
hath loved you this long time, giving you His most holy fear, and the desire 
of His love. But if you have not corresponded to it well up to this time, the 
remedy is easy; you must correspond to it well for the future. 

Your miseries and infirmities ought not to astonish you. God has seen 
many more of them; and His compassion does not reject the miserable, but 
He exercises Himself in doing them good, placing the seat of His glory in 
their abjection. 

I wish I had a good hammer to blunt the edge of your spirit, which is too 
subtle in thinking about your advancement. 

I have often said to you, that one should go on with devotion in good 
faith, and, as it were, in a simple open-handed manner. If you do well, 
praise God for it; if you do ill, humiliate yourself. I am sure that you would 
never do ill of deliberate purpose; other evils only serve for humiliation. 

Do not, therefore, be afraid, and do not be so ready to argue with your 
conscience; for you know too well that after all your pains there remains 
nothing more for you in the sight of our Lord except to entreat His love, 
which desires nothing of you but yours. 


Do so, and diligently cultivate sweetness and interior humility. I 
incessantly wish a thousand benedictions for you; and above all, that you 
may be humble, sweet, and patient, and that you may turn your sorrows to 
profit by accepting them lovingly for the love of Him who suffered so much 
for the love of you. 


Chapter VII 


THAT DEVOTION OUGHT TO BE INTIMATE AND STRONG 


It is necessary to make it a particular object, to nourish in our heart an 
intimate and strong devotion. I say intimate, in such a way as to have our 
will conformed to the good actions we do outwardly, whether little or great; 
to do nothing from custom, but by choice and application of the will; and if 
sometimes the outward affection anticipates the interior affection in 
consequence of habit, at least let the latter closely follow it. If before 
bowing to my inferior, I have not made the interior inclination by a humble 
act of election to be subject to him, at least let this election accompany or 
closely follow the out ward act of homage. 
It is also necessary that this devotion be strong: 


1. To support temptations, which rarely fail those who wish in good earnest 
to serve God. 


2. Strong, to support the variety of tempers amidst which we have to live, 
which is a temptation as great as can be met with for feeble souls. 


3. Strong, to support our own imperfections, so as not to disquiet ourselves 
at seeing ourselves subject to them; for as it is necessary to have a strong 
humility, not to lose courage, but to raise our confidence in God in the 
midst of our weaknesses, so ought we to have a powerful courage to take in 
hand the task of correcting ourselves, and bringing about a perfect 
reformation of our souls. 


4. Strong, to combat our imperfections. 


5. Strong, to despise the words and judgments of the world, which never 
fails to attempt to control those who give themselves up to devotion, 
especially at the commencement. 


6. Strong, to keep ourselves independent of particular affections, 
friendships, or inclinations, so as not to live according to our inclinations, 
but according to the light of true piety. 


7. Strong, to keep ourselves independent of the tendernesses, sweetnesses, 
and consolations which come to us as well from God as from creatures, so 
as not to surrender ourselves to them. 


8. Strong, to carry on a continual war against our bad inclinations, humours, 
habits, and propensities. 


Chapter VIII 


THAT DEVOTION OUGHT TO BE GENEROUS 


Devotion, moreover, ought to be generous, so as not to be surprised at 
difficulties, but to augment its courage by them. For, as St. Bernard says, he 
is not very valiant whose heart does not grow bolder in the midst of pains 
and contradictions. 

Generous, to aim at the highest point of Christian perfection, in spite of 
all present imperfections and weaknesses, resting with perfect confidence 
on the divine mercy, after the example of her who said to the Beloved: 
Draw me; we will run after Thee in the odour of Thy ointments (Cant. i. 3); 
as though she would have said, “Of myself I am immovable; but when 
Thou drawest me I shall run.” 

The divine Lover of our souls often leaves us, as it were, entangled in our 
miseries, in order that we may know that our deliverance comes from Him, 
and that when we have it we may cherish it as a precious gift of His 
goodness. This is the reason why, as generous devotion never ceases to cry 
unto God, “Draw me,” so it never ceases to aspire, to hope, and to promise 
to itself always to run courageously, and to say, “We will run after Thee;” 
and we ought never to distress ourselves if at first we do not run after the 
Saviour, provided we always say, “Draw me,” and provided we have the 
good courage to add, “We will run after Thee.” For although we run not, it 
is enough that, God aiding us, we shall run. 

The communities which are in the Church are not assemblages of perfect 
persons, but of persons who aim at perfection; not of persons who run, but 
who aim at running, and who for that reason learn first to walk step by step, 
then to hasten, and at length to run. 

This generous devotion despises nothing, and causes us without trouble 
or disquietude to see each one walk and run, and walk and run differently, 


according to the diversity of inspirations and the variety of the measures of 
divine grace which he receives. 

It is a great admonition which the holy Apostle gives us in his epistle to 
the Romans (xiv. 3-6): Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; 
and he that eateth not, let him not judge him that eateth; let every man 
abound in his own sense. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth thanks unto God. “Let every 
man abound in his own sense:” that is to say, let him enjoy and use his 
liberty without judging or controlling others who do not do the same, or 
wish ing to make them think his own way the best; since it may even 
happen that one person eats with as much renouncement of his own will as 
another exercises in fasting. 

Generous devotion does not wish to have companions in every thing it 
does, but only in its aim, which is the glory of God, and the advancement of 
our neighbour in divine love; and provided that it goes straight to that end, 
it does not trouble itself by what road: provided that he who fasts, fasts for 
God, and that he who fasts not, also for God fasts not, it is as content with 
the one as with the other. 

Generous devotion, then, does not wish to attract others to its own mode 
of life, but it follows its own path simply, humbly, tranquily. But even if it 
did happen that a person ate, not for God, but from inclination, still it would 
be necessary that those who do the contrary judge him not; but that without 
censuring him, they follow their own path sweetly, without despising or 
judging to the prejudice of the weak; recollecting that if on these occasions 
those persons yield perhaps too weakly to their inclinations, the others on 
other occasions do much the same. But those also who have these 
inclinations ought to be very much on their guard against saying anything, 
or giving any sign that they are displeased that others do better, for herein 
they would commit a great fault; but considering their own weakness, they 
ought to regard those who do better with a holy, sweet, and cordial 
reverence; and by so doing, they will be able to derive as much profit from 
their weakness, by the humility which will arise from it, as the others will 
derive from what they do. If this point is well understood and well 
observed, it will preserve in souls a marvellous tranquility of mind and a 
great sweetness of heart. Let Martha be active, but let her not control Mary. 


Let Mary be contemplative, but let her not despise Martha; for our Lord 
will take up the defence of her who is censured. 

Nevertheless, those who have aversions to pious practices, or inclinations 
to practices of less piety, will, if they take my advice, use violence, and 
oppose themselves as much as they can to their aversions and inclinations, 
in order truly to conquer themselves, and to serve God by this excellent 
mortification, making the authority of reason reign in every thing and every 
where. 

Lastly, they will endeavour to have a pliable and manageable heart, ready 
and easy to yield in all permitted things, and to shew obedience and charity 
on all occasions, so as to resemble the dove, whose feathers reflect all the 
colours of the light. Blessed are the pliable hearts, for they will never break. 


Chapter IX 


OF THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY, AND OF THE MARKS BY 
WHICH IT IS KNOWN 


Behold the general rule of our obedience, written in large letters: We must 
do every thing by love, and nothing by force. We must love obedience more 
than we fear disobedience. I leave you the spirit of liberty, not that which 
excludes obedience, for that is the liberty of the flesh, but that which 
excludes constraint, scrupulosity, or anxiety. Now I will tell you what is the 
spirit of liberty. Every good man has the liberty or power to commit mortal 
sins, and does in nowise attach his affection to this: here is a liberty 
necessary to salvation. I am not speaking of that; the liberty of which I 
speak is the liberty of wellbeloved children. And what is that? It is a dis 
engagement of the Christian heart from all things, to follow the will of God. 
You will easily understand what I mean to say, if God gives me the grace to 
point out to you the marks, the signs, the effects, and the occasions of this 
liberty. 

We ask of God, before all things, that His name be hallowed, His 
kingdom come, His will be done in earth as it is in heaven. All this is 
nothing else but the spirit of liberty; for provided that His name is hallowed, 
that His majesty reigns in us, that His will is done, the spirit of liberty does 
not trouble itself about anything else. 

First mark. The soul which has this liberty is not attached to consolations, 
but receives affliction with all the sweetness which the flesh can permit. I 
do not say that it does not love and desire consolations, but I say that it does 
not set its heart upon them. 

Second mark. It in nowise fixes its affection on particular spiritual 
exercises; so that if, in consequence of sickness or any other accident, it is 


hindered, it does not distress itself about them. I again do not say that it 
does not love them, but I say that it does not set its heart upon them. 

Third mark. It rarely loses its joy of heart, because no privation can 
sadden him who has not his heart set upon anything. I do not say that it 
never loses it, but it is only for a little while. 


Chapter X 


OF THE EFFECTS OF THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY, AND OF THE 
OCCASIONS FOR PRACTISING IT 


The effects of this liberty are a great sweetness of spirit, a great gentleness 
and readiness to yield wherever there is not sin or danger of sin. It creates a 
disposition sweetly pliable in the action of all virtue and charity. For 
example, a soul that has attached itself to the exercise of meditation; 
interrupt it, and you will see it lay aside that exercise with some expression 
of annoyance, disturbed and put out. A soul which has true liberty, will lay 
aside its meditation with an even countenance, and a heart graciously 
disposed towards the troublesome person who may have caused it 
inconvenience; for to such a soul it is all one whether it serves God by 
meditating, or serves Him by bearing with its neighbour. Both the one and 
the other is the will of God; but to bear with its neighbour is necessary at 
that particular moment. 

The occasions of this liberty are all things which occur contrary to our 
inclination; for whoever has not his inclinations fixed, is not disquieted 
when they meet with opposition. This liberty has two vices opposed to it— 
instability of spirit and constraint. Instability of spirit is a certain excess of 
liberty, by which one would be ready to change one s exercises and state of 
life without reason, or without knowing what the will of God may be. On 
the least occasion such persons change their exercises, purpose, and rule. 
For the most trifling occurrence, they lay aside their rule or praiseworthy 
custom; and by that means the heart dissipates and loses itself: it becomes 
like a garden open on all sides, the fruits of which are not for the master, but 
for all the passers-by. Constraint is a certain deficiency in liberty, by which 
the spirit is overwhelmed either with weariness or anger when it cannot do 
what it has determined on, although it might be able to do something better. 


For example, I determine to make a meditation every day in the morning: if 
I have the spirit of instability, on the least occasion in the world I defer it till 
the evening; for the barking of a dog that has prevented my sleeping; for a 
letter I must needs write, though there is no pressing necessity for it. On the 
contrary, if I have the spirit of constraint, I refuse to omit my meditation, 
although a sick person has great need of my assistance during that hour; 
although I have a despatch of great importance, and which cannot well be 
deferred; and so of other subjects. 

We must nevertheless observe two rules, in order not to fail in this. 

The first is, that a person ought never to lay aside his exercises and the 
common rules of the virtues, unless he sees the will of God on the other 
side. Now the will of God manifests itself in two ways, by necessity and by 
charity. I wish to preach this Lent: if, however, I fall sick or break my leg, I 
have no business to regret and to vex myself about not preaching; for it is a 
certain thing, that the will of God is, that I should serve Him by suffering 
and not by preaching. Or again, if I am not sick, but an occasion presents 
itself for going to some other place, where, if I do not go, the people will 
turn Protestants, here the will of God is sufficiently evident to make me 
gently change my purpose. 

The second rule is, that when it is necessary to use liberty from a motive 
of charity, this must be done without scandal and without injustice. For 
example, I know that I would be more useful else where, at a distance from 
my sphere of duty: I ought not to use liberty in this case, because I should 
give scandal and do injustice, since I am bound to be here. So it is a false 
liberty for married women to separate themselves from their husbands 
without lawful reason, under pretext of devotion and charity. So that this 
liberty never prejudices vocations: on the contrary, it makes each one 
satisfied with his own vocation, since each one ought to know that it is the 
will of God he should remain in it. 


Chapter XI 


EXAMPLES OF THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 


It remains for me to give you two or three examples of this liberty, which 
will make you understand better what I cannot adequately express. I wish 
you to consider Cardinal Borromeo: his was the most exact, the most rigid, 
and the most austere spirit that can be imagined. His only food was bread, 
his only drink water. So exact was he, that after he was archbishop, in the 
course of twenty-four years he only twice entered the house of his brothers, 
they being sick, and only twice walked in his garden; and nevertheless, that 
man, rigorous as he was (having occasion frequently to eat in company with 
the Swiss, his neighbours, to gain them over and induce them to act better), 
made no difficulty about drinking with them and proposing their healths at 
each meal, be sides what he drank to satisfy thirst. This was a trait of holy 
liberty in the most austere man of this age. A spirit without control would 
have done too much of it; a spirit under constraint would have thought it 
was committing mortal sin; a spirit of liberty acted as I have described, 
from charity. 

Spiridion, an ancient bishop, having received a pilgrim almost dying of 
hunger in the season of Lent, and in a place where there was nothing to be 
had but salted meat, caused this meat to be cooked, and presented it to the 
pilgrim, who refused to eat of it, not withstanding his necessity. Spiridion, 
who was under no necessity, ate of it the first, in order, by his example, to 
take away the scruples of the pilgrim. 

St. Ignatius Loyola, on Holy Thursday, ate meat on the simple order of 
the physician, who judged it expedient for a slight sickness he had. A spirit 
of constraint would have made him pray for three days. 

But I wish, after all this, to invite you to look upon a very sun, upon a 
true spirit, frank and free from all entanglement, and which held only to 
God’s will. I have often thought, what was the greatest mortification of all 


the saints whose lives I am acquainted with? and, after many 
considerations, I think the greatest was this. St. John the Baptist went into 
the desert at the age of five years, and knew that our Saviour and his was 
born quite near to him. God knows how the heart of St. John, touched with 
the love of his Saviour from his mother s womb, must have desired to enjoy 
His holy presence. He, nevertheless, passed twenty-five years in the desert 
without once coming to see our Lord; and he waited for Himself to come to 
him. After that, having baptised Him, he does not follow Him, but remains 
to fulfil his duty. God, what mortification of spirit! To be so near his 
Saviour, and not to see Him! To have Him so close at hand, and not to enjoy 
Him! And what was this but to have his spirit disengaged of every thing, 
and even of God, in order to do the will of God and to serve Him? To leave 
God for God, and to deprive himself of God in order to love Him so much 
the better and the more purely? This example overwhelms my mind with its 
greatness. 

I forgot to observe, that not only is the will of God made known by 
necessity and charity, but furthermore by obedience; in such a way, that he 
who receives a command ought to believe that it is the will of God. 


Chapter XII 


THAT PROGRESS IN PIETY DOES NOT CONSIST IN 
MULTIPLYING THE EXERCISES OF IT 


Some time ago, there were some holy religious who said to me, “Sir, what 
shall we do this year? Last year we fasted three times a week, and we took 
the discipline as often; what shall we do now? Surely we must do 
something more, as well to render thanks to God for the past year, as to go 
on always increasing in the ways of God.” 

“You have said well that we ought always to go forward,” replied I; “but 
our advancement is not brought about, as you think, by the multitude of 
exercises of piety, but by the perfection with which we do them, reposing 
ever more and more trust in our Lord, and more and more distrusting 
ourselves. Last year you fasted three times a week, and you took the 
discipline three times. If you wish always to double your exercises, this 
year it will be the entire week; but next year how will you manage? You 
will be obliged to make nine days in the week, or to fast twice in the day.” 

Great is their folly who amuse themselves with desiring to be martyred in 
the Indies, and do not apply themselves to what they have to do in the place 
where their vocation is appointed. Greatly also are they deceived who 
would eat more than they are able to digest. We have not sufficient spiritual 
heat to digest well all that we take in for our perfection, and nevertheless we 
are unwilling to cut off those anxieties which make us so desirous of doing 
a great deal. 

To read store of spiritual books, especially when they are new—to speak 
much of God and of spiritual things—excite ourselves, as we say, to 
devotion—to hear abundance of sermons and _ conferences—to 
communicate often—to confess still oftener—to wait upon the sick—to 
speak copiously of all that passes in our mind, in order to manifest the aim 


which we have of arriving at perfection, and doing so speedily; are not all 
these means very well adapted for perfecting ourselves? 

Yes, provided that all is done according as it is ordered, and that it is 
always with dependence on the grace of God; that is to say, that we do not 
put our confidence in all this, good as it is, but in God alone, who only can 
enable us to draw fruit from our exercises. 

Consider, I entreat you, the life of those great saints of the desert, of a St. 
Anthony, who was honoured of God and man by reason of his very great 
holiness. Tell me how did he arrive at that? Was it by dint of reading, or by 
conferences and frequent communion, or by the multitude of sermons 
which he heard? Not so; for he did not know how to read, and he had no 
preachers to hear. How, then, did he arrive at it? It was by making use of the 
examples of the holy hermits, copying from one his abstinence, from 
another his prayer; and thus he went about, like a busy bee, picking and 
gathering the virtues of the servants of God, to compose out of them the 
honey of a holy edification. You may say the same of St. Paul, the first 
hermit, of St. Pacomius, and of so many others who were models of 
perfection. 

What means it, then, that these holy solitaries, eating so little of those 
Spiritual viands which nourish our souls unto immortality, were 
nevertheless always in such good case—that is to say, so strong and so 
courageous in undertaking the acquisition of the virtues, and in going on to 
perfection; whilst we, who eat much, are always so thin—that is to say, so 
cowardly and languishing in the pursuit of our designs? And it seems as if 
we had no courage and no vigour in the service of our Lord, if we are not 
supported by spiritual consolations. 

We ought, then, to imitate those holy religious, applying ourselves to our 
work, that is to say, to what God demands of us according to our vocation, 
fervently and humbly; and to think only of this, considering that we cannot 
find any better means of perfecting ourselves than this. 

But perhaps some one will reply, “You stay fervently. My God! and how 
can I do this, for I have no fervour at all?” Not that which you mean so far 
as regards sensible feeling, which God gives to whom He thinks fit, and 
which it is not in our power to have when we please. I add also humbly; and 
do not say, “I have no humility, and it is not in my power to have it,” for the 
Holy Spirit, who is goodness itself, gives it to whosoever asks for it: bat not 


that humility, or if you please, that sensible feeling of our own littleness, 
which leads us to humble ourselves so gracefully in every thing; but that 
humility which makes us know our own abjectness, and which makes us 
love it; for that is true humility. 


Chapter XIII 


OF MENTAL PRAYER 


The first method of mental prayer is, to carry to it some point wherewith to 
occupy one s mind, such as the mysteries of the life, death, and passion of 
our Lord, which are the most useful; and very rarely indeed is it that one 
cannot profit by the consideration of what our Saviour did, said, or suffered. 
He is the sovereign Master, whom the Eternal Father sent into this world to 
teach us what we ought to do; and consequently, besides the obligation we 
are under of forming ourselves upon this divine model, we ought to be very 
exact in considering His actions, His words, and His sufferings, in order to 
imitate them by practicing the virtues, because our Father and our Master 
practised them; and in order to comprehend them well, it is necessary 
faithfully to weigh them, to see and consider them, in mental prayer. 

What you say is true, that there are souls who cannot fix themselves or 
occupy their minds on any mystery, being attracted to a certain sweet 
simplicity, which holds them in great tranquility before God, without any 
other consideration except to know that they are before Him, and that He is 
all their good. If they can thus remain profitably, it is good; but, generally 
speaking, all ought to manage to begin by that, method of mental prayer 
which is the surest, and which leads to the reformation of life and change of 
manners, which is the kind we speak of, and which consists in the 
consideration of the mysteries of the life and death of our Saviour. It is 
necessary, then, to apply oneself in all good faith to our Master, to learn 
what He would have us do; and those who are able to avail themselves of 
the imagination even ought to do so, but it is necessary to use it soberly, 
very simply, and briefly. 

The holy fathers have left several pious and devout considerations, of 
which use maybe made, on this subject; for since these great and holy 
persons made them, who shall hesitate to make use of them, and piously to 


believe what they most piously believed? We ought to follow in security 
persons of such an authority. But people are not content with what they 
have left; some have devised abundance of other imaginations; and it is 
these of which we ought not to make use in meditation, inasmuch as they 
may prove prejudicial. 

The second method of mental prayer is, not to make use of the 
imagination at all, but to meditate purely and simply on the Gospel and the 
mysteries of our faith, entertaining ourselves familiarly and in all simplicity 
with our Lord, on what He has done, said, and suffered for us, without any 
representation. Now this method is much better and safer than the first. This 
is why it is necessary to incline to it the more easily, however little attrait 
one may have for it, observing in every degree of prayer to keep one’s spirit 
in a holy liberty to follow the lights and movements which God shall give 
us in it; but for the other more elevated modes of devotion, unless God 
absolutely gives them to us, I beg of you not to urge your mind towards 
them yourself, or without the advice of those who direct you. 

We ought to make our resolutions in the fervour of prayer, when the Sun 
of Justice enlightens us and excites us by His inspiration. I do not mean by 
this to say that we must needs have great sentiments and great resolutions, 
although when God gives them to us we are obliged to turn them to our 
profit, and to correspond with His love: but when He does not give them, 
we ought not to fail in fidelity; on the contrary, we ought to live according 
to reason and the Divine will, and make our resolutions at the point of our 
spirit in the superior part of our soul, not omitting to put them into effect 
and to practise them, in spite of the drynesses, repugnances, or 
contradictions which may present themselves. 

To make mental prayer profitable, we ought to have a great determination 
never to abandon it for any difficulty which may arise, and not to go to it 
with the previous idea of being consoled and satisfied by it; for that would 
not be to unite and conform our will to that of our Lord, who would have 
us, when entering into mental prayer, to be resolved to suffer the 
distractions, the drynesses, and disgusts which we may meet with in it, 
remaining as content as if we had had a great deal of consolation and 
tranquility, since it is certain that our prayer will not be the less agreeable to 
God, or the less profitable, because it is made with the greater difficulty; for 
provided that we always conform our will to that of His Divine Majesty, 


remaining always in a simple readiness and disposition to receive the events 
of His good pleasure with love, whether it is in prayer or on other 
occasions, He will order it so that all things shall be profitable to us, and, at 
the same time, pleasing in the eyes of His Divine Goodness. We shall, 
therefore, be making our meditation well, if we keep ourselves in peace and 
tranquility near our Lord, or in His sight, without any other aim than to be 
with Him and to please Him. 

Those greatly deceive themselves who consider that for mental prayer 
there is required an abundance of methods, and a certain art which consists, 
according to them, in subtilising and refining on their meditation, to see 
how they are doing it, or how they may do it to satisfy themselves, thinking 
that one must neither cough nor move for fear the Spirit of God should 
withdraw itself. A great deceit, indeed; as if the Spirit of God was so 
delicate, that it depended on the method and the countenance of those who 
perform the meditation. 

I do not say that one ought not to use the methods I have alluded to; but I 
do say that one ought not to attach oneself to them, as those do who think 
that they have not made their meditation well, if they do not place their 
considerations before the affections, which hitter are nevertheless the end 
for which we make the considerations. Such persons resemble those who, 
finding themselves at the place whither they wanted to go, return again, 
because they had not arrived by the road they had been told to go. 

Further, it is necessary to hold oneself in great reverence when speaking 
to the Divine Majesty, since the angels, who are so pure, tremble in His 
presence. But, my God, some one will say, I cannot always have this feeling 
of the presence of God, which causes so great a humiliation in the soul, nor 
this sensible reverence, which so sweetly and delightfully annihilates me 
before God. But it is not of this sort of reverence I mean to speak, but of 
that which makes the highest part and the very edge of our souls hold 
themselves lowly and humbled in the presence of God, in acknowledgment 
of His infinite greatness, and of our profound littleness and unworthiness. 


Chapter XIV 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


You have too good a courage not to do perfectly what you ought to do for 
the love of Him who wills not to be loved except wholly. Go on, therefore, 
courageously in this way, with your spirit raised unto God, and looking only 
at the countenance and the eyes of the heavenly Spouse, to do all things 
according to His will; and do not doubt but that He will diffuse over you 
His holy grace, to give you strength equal to the courage with which He has 
inspired you. 

The holy gift of prayer is already in the right hand of the Saviour, the 
moment that you shall be empty of yourself, that is to say, of this love of 
your body and of your own will. When you shall be thoroughly humble, He 
will pour it into your heart. Have patience to go step by step, until you have 
legs to run, or rather wings to fly with. God will fill your vessel with His 
balm, when He shall see it void of the perfumes of this world. 

Often call to mind that the graces and the goods of prayer are not waters 
of the earth, but of the heavens; and that therefore all our efforts cannot 
acquire them, although the truth is, that we ought to dispose ourselves for 
them with diligence: let that diligence be great, but humble and tranquil. We 
ought to keep our heart open unto heaven, and wait for the holy dew. 

Never forget to bring to mental prayer this consideration, that by it one 
approaches unto God, and that one places one s self in His presence for two 
principal reasons. 

The first, that we may render unto God the honour and homage which we 
owe to Him; and this cannot be done unless He speaks unto us, and we unto 
Him: for this duty is fulfilled by our acknowledging that He is our God, and 
we His vile creatures, and by remaining before Him prostrate in spirit, 
waiting for His orders. How many courtiers are there who go a hundred 
times into the presence of the king, not to speak to him nor to hear him, but 


simply to be seen by him, and to testify by this assiduity that they are his 
servants! And this end of presenting ourselves before God, solely to lay our 
will prostrate before Him, to testify unto Him our utter devotion to His 
service, is very excellent, very holy, and very pure, and consequently 
belongs to very great perfection. 

The second is, that we may speak with Him, and hear Him speak unto us 
by these inspirations and interior movements; and ordinarily this is done 
with a most delicious pleasure, because it is a great good to us to speak to 
so great a Lord; and when He answers, He diffuses a thousand balms, which 
give a great sweetness to the soul. But one of these two goods can never fail 
you in mental prayer. When, therefore, you appear before our Lord, speak 
to Him if you can; if you cannot, abide there, make Him see you, and do not 
be anxious about other matters. 


Chapter XV 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


Your manner of meditation is very good, and much better than if you made 
in it considerations and reasonings, since considerations and reasonings are 
of no use, except to excite the affections; so that if it pleases God to give us 
the affections without reasonings or considerations, that is a great grace to 
us. The secret of secrets in meditation is to follow the attraits in simplicity 
of heart. 

Take the trouble to read the seventh book of the treatise on the Love of 
God, and you will there find all that will be necessary for you to know 
about mental prayer; and although you must bring one or more points with 
you to the meditation, if nevertheless God attracts you to some affection, 
you must not attach yourself to the point, but follow the affection: and the 
more simple and tranquil it is, the better it is; for it attaches the more 
strongly the spirit to its object. 

Being once for all instructed on this point, never amuse yourself during 
the meditation with wishing to know what you are doing and how you are 
praying; for the best prayer or meditation is that which keeps us so well 
employed in God, that we do not think at all of ourselves, or of what we are 
doing. 

Lastly, we ought to enter on prayer simply, in good faith, and without art, 
in order to be near God, to love Him, and to unite ourselves to Him. Do not 
force yourself to speak in this divine love; sufficiently does he speak who 
gazes and makes himself seen. Follow, then, the path to which you are 
attracted by the Holy Spirit, yet without failing to prepare yourself for 
meditation; for that is what you ought to do on your side, and you ought not 
of yourself to attempt any other way; but when you would place yourself in 
that path, if God attracts you to another, go thither with Him. We ought on 


our side to make a preparation proportionate to our powers; and when God 
Shall lead us higher, to Him alone be the glory. 

But if, after having applied our spirit to this humble preparation, God 
notwithstanding does not give us sweetnesses and consolations, then we 
must abide in patience to eat our dry bread, and fulfil our duty without 
present recompense. 


Chapter XVI 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


You do nothing, you tell me, in meditation. But what would you have 
yourself do, except what you already do in it, which is to present and 
represent to God your nothingness and your miseries? It is the most pathetic 
speech that mendicants address to us, to expose to our eyes their ulcers and 
their necessities. 

But still sometimes you do nothing of all this, as you tell me, but you 
remain yonder like a phantom or a statue. Well, even that is not so little. In 
the palaces of princes and kings they place statues which serve only to 
recreate the eyes of the prince. Be contented, then, to serve for that purpose 
in the presence of God. He will animate this statue when it shall please 
Him. 

The trees produce fruit only by the presence of the sun, some sooner and 
others later; some every year, and others once in three years, and not always 
in equal quantity. We are happy to be able to remain in the presence of God; 
and let us content ourselves, since He will make us bring forth our fruit 
either sooner or later, either every day or from time to time, according to 
His good pleasure, to which we ought fully to resign ourselves. 

It is a maxim of marvellous efficacy, that which you tell me of: “Let God 
put me in what service He wills, ’tis all one to me, provided that I serve 
Him.” But take care to chew it well over and over in your mind; make it 
melt in your mouth, and do not swallow it whole. St. Teresa, whom you 
love so much, of which I am very glad, says somewhere that we very often 
say such words from habit and a certain slight idea of them, and we fancy 
that they are spoken from the deep of our heart, although it was nothing of 
the sort, as we afterwards discover by our practice. 

Well, you tell me that in whatever service God puts you, it is all one to 
you. But you know well in what service He has put you, and in what state 


and condition; and do you say to me, it is all one to you? My God, how 
subtlely does self-love intrude itself amidst our affections, however pious 
they appear to be! 

Here is the great maxim. We must look to what God wills, and discerning 
His will, we must attempt to fulfil it cheerfully, or at least courageously; 
and not only that, but we must love this will of God, and the obligation 
which results from it, even were it to herd swine all our life, and to do the 
most abject things in the world. For in whatever service God puts us, that 
ought to be all one to us. Here is the very center of the target of perfection, 
at which we ought all to aim, and whoever approaches it the nearest is the 
winner of the prize. Courage, I implore you. Accustom your will, little by 
little, to follow that of God, to whatever place it leads you. Let your will 
feel sharply goaded when your conscience shall say to it, God wills it. 


Chapter XVII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


Your meditation is good. Only be very faithful to abide near God in this 
sweet and tranquil attention of heart, and in this sweet acquiescence with 
His holy will; for all this is pleasing to Him. Avoid any violent application 
of the understanding, since such is injurious to you, and busy yourself 
around your beloved object with the affections, in all simplicity, and as 
sweetly as you can. 

It cannot be helped that the understanding now and then makes attempts 
to apply itself, and there is no occasion to be on the watch to hinder it from 
doing so, for that would only be a distraction to you; but you ought to 
content yourself, when you perceive it, with returning simply to the actions 
of the will. To keep oneself in the presence of God, and to place oneself in 
the presence of God, are, in my opinion, two things: for in order to place 
oneself there, one ought to withdraw one s soul from every other object, and 
render it actually attentive to this presence; but after one has placed oneself 
in it, one always keeps oneself in it, so long as, either by the understanding 
or by the will, one performs actions towards God: whether regarding Him, 
or regarding something else for the love of Him; or regarding nothing, but 
speaking to Him; or neither regarding Him nor speaking to Him, but simply 
abiding where He has placed us. 

And when to this simple abiding there is added some feeling that we are 
God’s, and that He is our all, we ought to render great thanks to His good 
ness for this. If a statue, which had been placed in a niche or in the midst of 
a hall, had the power of speech, and were asked the question, “Wherefore 
art thou there?” “Because,” it would reply, “the statuary my master placed 
me here.” “Wherefore dost thou not move?” “Because he wills that I should 
remain in my place immovably.” “What use art thou of, then? What 
advantage dost thou derive from being thus stationary?” “It is not for my 


own service that I am here; it is to serve and obey the will of my master.” 
“But dost thou not see him?” “No,” the statue would reply; “but he sees me, 
and takes pleasure in knowing that I am where he has placed me.” “But 
wouldst not thou be glad to have the power of moving, in order to go nearer 
to him?” “Not unless he commanded me to do so.” “Desirest thou, then, 
nothing?” “No; for I am where my master has placed me, and his pleasure is 
the only contentment of my being.” 

My God, it is indeed a good meditation, and a good mode of keeping 
oneself in the presence of God, that of keeping oneself in His will and in 
His good pleasure. It is my opinion that St. Mary Magdalen was a statue in 
a niche, when, without saying a word, without moving, and perhaps without 
looking at Him, she listened to what our Lord said, seated at His feet: when 
He spoke, she heard; when He ceased to speak, she ceased to hear, and 
nevertheless she was always there. A little infant who is laid on the bosom 
of its sleeping mother, is truly in its good and desirable place, though she 
Says not a word to it, nor it to her. 

My God, how happy we are when we will to love our Lord! Let us love 
Him, then, well; and let us not set ourselves to consider too much in detail 
what we do for His love, provided that we know that we never will to do 
anything except for His love. 

For myself, I think that we keep ourselves in the presence of God even in 
Sleep; for we betake ourselves to sleep in His sight, at His good pleasure, 
and by His will; and when we wake, we find that He is there, nigh unto us: 
He has not moved, nor have we. We have, then, kept ourselves in His 
presence, though with our eyes closed. 


Chapter XVIII 


OF DISTINCTIONS 


You ask me how you are to act in order to bring your spirit straight to God, 
without looking either to the right hand or to the left? 

This proposition is so much the more pleasing to me because it carries its 
own answer with it. You must do as you say, go straight to God without 
looking to the right hand or to the left. 

I see well enough that this is not what you ask me; but your question is, 
how you ought to act, so to strengthen your spirit in God, that nothing may 
be able to detach it from Him. 

Two things are necessary for this, death and salvation; for after that, there 
will be no more separation, and your spirit will be indissolubly attached and 
united to its God. 

You tell me that this, again, is not what you ask; but what you are to do in 
order to prevent the least fly from drawing away your spirit from God, as 
happens but too often. 

You apparently mean to say, the least distraction; but you ought to know, 
that the least fly of distraction does not draw away your spirit from God, for 
nothing draws us away from God but sin; and the resolution which we have 
made in the morning to keep our spirit united to God, and attentive to His 
presence, makes us remain there always, even when we sleep, since we do 
so in the name of God, and according to His most holy will. 

Even venial sins are not capable of turning us aside from the path which 
conducts to God. They doubtless stop us somewhat in our road, but they do 
not turn us aside from it, and much less do simple distractions. 

As for mental prayer, it is not the less profitable or less pleasing to God 
for having in it many distractions; on the contrary, it will perhaps be more 
profitable to us than if we had much consolation, because there is thus more 
labour in it; provided, nevertheless, that we have the will to draw ourselves 


away from these distractions, and that we do not voluntarily allow our mind 
to rest upon them. 

It is the same with the trouble which we have all through the day in fixing 
our mind on God and heavenly things, provided that we take pains to recal 
our mind, and to hinder it from running after these flies, persevering with 
patience, and not tiring of our toil, which is endured for the love of God. 

A careful distinction must be made between God and the feeling of God, 
between faith and the feeling of faith. A person who is going to suffer 
martyrdom for God does not always think upon God during that time; and 
although he has not at that moment the feeling of faith, he does not for all 
that fail to merit it, or to make an act of very great love. It is the same with 
the presence of God; we must be contented with considering that He is our 
God, and that we are His feeble creatures, unworthy of this honour, as St. 
Francis did, who passed a whole night saying to God, “Who art Thou, and 
who am I?” 


Chapter XIX 


OF GOOD DESIRES, AND OF UNSUITABLE THOUGHTS IN 
MEDITATION 


There are two sorts of good desires: one, those which augment the grace 
and the glory of the servants of God; the other, those which do nothing. 
Desires of the first sort are thus expressed: I would desire, for example, to 
give alms; but I give them not, because I have not wherewithal; and these 
desires greatly increase charity and sanctify the soul. Thus pious souls 
desire martyrdom, disgraces, and the cross, which nevertheless they are 
unable to obtain. Desires of the second sort are thus expressed: I would 
desire to give alms, but I do not will to give them; and these desires are not 
sin by impossibility, but by cowardice, tepidity, and defect of courage. This 
is why they are useless and do not sanctify the soul, nor give it any increase 
of grace; a-nd of these desires St. Berard says that hell is full of them. 

The souls which are tempted by unsuitable thoughts in the meditation of 
the life and death of the Saviour ought, as much as they can, to represent to 
themselves the mysteries simply by faith, without making use of the 
imagination. For example, my Saviour was crucified, is a proposition of the 
faith: it suffices that I conceive of it simply, without imagining to myself 
His body extended on the cross; and when unsuitable thoughts occur, we 
ought to turn them aside by affections proceeding from faith. crucified 
Jesus, I adore Thee! I adore Thy torments, Thy pains, Thy labour! Thou art 
my salvation. As for thinking, on account of these troublesome thoughts, of 
giving up the meditation of the life and death of our Lord, this would be to 
play the game of the enemy, who tries by this means to deprive us of our 
greatest happiness. 


Chapter XX 


OF DRYNESSES IN PRAYER 


Keep your heart at large; do not press it too much by desires of perfection. 
Have one of these, a good one, thoroughly resolved and thoroughly 
constant. I mean the old one, which made you give yourself to God with so 
much courage. This desire you must diligently water with the dew of holy 
prayer. You must take great pains to preserve it, for it is the tree of life. But 
as for certain desires which tyrannise over the heart, which would have 
nothing oppose itself to our designs, which would have no clouds, but insist 
that every thing should be in broad noon-day; which would have nothing 
but sweetness in our exercises, no disgusts, no opposition, no distraction; 
and the moment any interior temptation arises, are not contented with our 
not consenting to them, but would have us not feel them; desires so delicate, 
that they are not contented if we are fed with juicy and nourishing viands, 
unless they are all sugared over; which would have us not even see the 
summer-flies of August pass before our eyes; these are desires after too 
Sweet a perfection; we ought to mistrust them. Believe me, sweet food 
engenders worms in little children, and even in those who are not little 
children. This is why our Saviour mingles them for us with bitterness. 

I wish you to have a great courage, and not one so tender; a courage 
which, whilst it can say very resolutely, “Live, Jesus!” without reserve, does 
not trouble itself either with the sweet or the bitter, with light or with shade. 

Let us walk boldly in this love of our God, essential, strong, and 
unpliable; and let us allow those phantoms of temptations to run hither and 
thither; let them cross our path as much as they please. “Ah!” said St. 
Antony, “I see you; but I do not regard you.” No, let us regard our Saviour, 
who waits for us beyond all these flourishes of the enemy. Let us implore 
His succour; for it is for this that He permits these illusions to terrify us. 
Courage: have we not reason to believe that our Lord loves us? Most 


certainly we have. Wherefore, then, distress ourselves about temptations? I 
recommend to you our simplicity, which is so agreeable to the Spouse; and 
still more our humility, which has so much credit with Him. 

I have, as it appears to me, more will and desire to love our Saviour than 
I ever had. Blessed and praised be His holy name! Are we not too happy in 
knowing that we must love God, and that all our happiness consists in 
serving Him, all our glory in honouring him? Oh, how great is His goodness 
over us! 


Chapter XXI 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


No, the Lord will not suffer it; no, I will not trouble myself; I will have no 
fears, I will have no doubts, either for your helplessness or the pain in your 
head; because having once begotten you in Christ Jesus, and placed you in 
the hands of the Blessed Virgin, she has taken you under her protection, and 
my chief care is removed. This is the first reason why I have no fears. 

The other reason is, that there is nothing to fear. At the death of our sweet 
Jesus, He made darkness to come upon the earth. I think that Magdalen, 
who was with the Blessed Virgin, was very mortified that she was no longer 
able to see her dear Lord: she was nevertheless as near to Him as before. 
Let it alone; all is going on right: as much darkness as you please, but 
nevertheless we are near the light; as much helplessness as you please, but 
we are at the feet of the Almighty. Live, Jesus! may we never separate 
ourselves from Him, whether in darkness or in light. 

You do not know what I think of your asking me for remedies; it is, that I 
do not remember that our Lord ever gave command to heal the head of the 
daughter of Sion, but only her heart. No, doubtless, He never said, “Speak 
ye to the head of Jerusalem,” but Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem. (Is. xl. 
2.) Your heart is in good order, since your resolutions in it are living. 

Abide in peace; you have the inheritance of the children of God. Blessed 
are the clean of heart, for they shall see God. (St. Matt. v. 8.) He does not 
say that they do see Him, but that they shall see Him. Ran, then, within the 
barriers, since they have set them up; you shall not fail to carry off the ring, 
and with greater certainty. Do not force yourself; do not make yourself 
anxious about yourself, since you speak to me as if you did. After the rain, 
comes fine weather; do not be so jealous about your mind. Well, on bad 
news a feeling of trouble does arise; it is no great wonder that the mind of a 
poor little widow should be feeble and unhappy; but what would you have it 


be? A clear-sighted spirit, strong, constant, and self-dependent? Be content 
that your spirit is in harmony with your condition; the spirit of a widow, that 
is to say, poor and abject, in all abjection, except that of offending God. I 
lately saw a widow following the Blessed Sacrament, and where the others 
were Calrying great tapers of white wax, she carried only a little candle, 
which perhaps she had made herself; the wind extinguished even hers; that 
did not bring her nearer the Blessed Sacrament, or remove her farther from 
it; she did not on that account miss entering the church as soon as the 
others. Do not be suspicious again; you are not the only person who has this 
cross. But even though you alone had some cross all to yourself, what of 
that? It would be so much the more valuable, and by its rarity it ought to be 
dearer. St. Peter would not have his cross like that of his Divine Master; he 
caused it to be inverted: he had his head on the ground and his heart in 
heaven as he was dying. 

Use the light you have: a light that shineth in a dark place until the day 
dawn. (2 St. Pet. i. 19.) They have not yet opened to you the gate, but 
through the wicket you can see the court and the front-buildings of the 
palace of the heavenly King. Abide there it is not unsuitable for widows to 
be a little retired. There are a crowd of good people waiting as well as you; 
it is reasonable that they should be preferred. However, have you not your 
little works to attend to meanwhile? Am I not too hard? At least I tell you 
the truth. 


Chapter XXII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


What shall I say to you on the return of your miseries, except that, at the 
return of the enemy, it is necessary again to take up one s arms and one 
scourage to combat him more strongly than ever? But take good care not to 
give way to any sort of mistrust; for that heavenly goodness does not allow 
you to fall in this way in order to abandon you, but to humiliate you, and to 
make you cling the more firmly to the hand of His mercy. 

You do exactly as I think you ought, in continuing your exercises in the 
midst of the drynesses and interior languors which have returned to you; 
for, since we will not serve God except for the love of Him, and since the 
service which we render Him in the midst of the affliction of dryness is 
more pleasing to Him than that which we perform in the midst of 
sweetness, we ought also on our side to acquiesce in it more, at least with 
our higher will; and although, according to our taste and self-love, 
Sweetnesses are more pleasant to us, nevertheless drynesses remain 
according to God’s taste and to His love, and are more profitable, as dry 
food is better for the dropsical than watery food, although they always are 
fondest of the latter. Your fits of coldness ought in nowise to astonish you, 
provided that you have a real desire of warmth, and that you do not cease, 
on account of cold, from continuing your exercises. Alas! tell me, was not 
the sweet Jesus born in the heart of cold? and wherefore shall He not also 
remain in the cold of the heart? I understand this cold of which, as I think, 
you speak to me, which does not consist in any relaxation of our good 
resolutions, but simply in a certain lassitude and heaviness of spirit, which 
makes us walk with difficulty in the path in which we have placed 
ourselves, and from which we are resolved never to stray until we are safe 
in port. 


However, live entirely unto God; and for the love which He has borne 
towards you, support yourself in all your miseries. To be a good servant of 
God is not to be always in consolation, always in sweetness, always without 
aversion or repugnance to good; for at this rate, neither St. Paula, nor St. 
Angela, nor St. Catherine of Sienna, served God well. To be a servant of 
God is to be charitable towards your neighbour to have in the higher part of 
your soul an inviolable resolution to follow the will of God—to have a most 
humble humility and simplicity to trust your self with God, and to rise again 
as often as you fall—to bear with yourself in your abjections, and tranquilly 
to endure the imperfections of others. 


Chapter XXIII 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


When will it be that we, all dead before God, shall rise again to that new 
life in which we shall no more wish to do aught, but shall leave it to God to 
will all that we must do, and allow His living will to act upon ours, all 
dead? Courage! keep yourself well unto God; consecrate to Him all your 
labours; wait in patience for the return of sunshine. Ah! God has not cut off 
from us for ever the enjoyment of His sweetness. He has only withdrawn it 
for a little while, in order that we may live unto Him and for Him, and not 
for those consolations; in order that troubled hearts may find in us a 
compassionate succour and a kind and loving support; in order that, from a 
heart all lacerated, dead, and wearied, He may receive the sweet odour of a 
holy holocaust. Lord Jesus, by thy incomparable sadness, by that desolation 
like none other which burdened Thy divine heart in the Garden of Olives 
and on the Cross, and by the desolation of Thy dear Mother whilst she was 
deprived of Thy presence, be the joy and the strength of our heart, when our 
spirit is most specially fastened to Thy cross! 

Do not trouble yourself, then, at all about your dryness and barrenness; 
on the contrary, console yourself in your higher spirit, and call to mind what 
our Lord said: Blessed are the poor in spirit; and, Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after justice. (St. Matt, v. 3, 6.) What a happiness to serve 
God in the desert without manna, without water, and without other 
consolations than those we have from being under His guidance, and from 
suffering for Him! 

After the winter of this coldness, the holy summer will arrive, and we 
Shall be consoled. Alas! we are always ready to welcome sweetness, 
enjoyment, and delicious consolation; but, after all, the roughness of 
desolation is more fruitful: and although St. Peter loved the mountain of 
Thabor, and fled from that of Calvary, the latter is nevertheless more 


salutary than the former; and the blood which is sprinkled over the one is 
more desirable than the light which is diffused over the other. Our Lord 
already treats you like a beloved daughter. Better is it to eat bread without 
sugar than sugar without bread. 


Chapter XXIV 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


You set your hand to the work, you tell me. my God, how great a 
consolation is here for me! Do this continually, and set your hand a little to 
the work. Spin some portion daily, whether it be by day, by the shining light 
of interior brightness, or by night, under the gleam of the lamp, in the midst 
of weaknesses and barrenness. Herein the wise man praises the valiant 
woman. Her fingers, he says, have taken hold of the spindle. (Prov. xxxi. 
19.) How willingly would I give you some instruction on this word! Your 
distaff is the accumulated work of your desires. Spin some portion daily; 
draw your purposes out to fulfilment, and you will doubtless accomplish 
them. But take care not to be too hasty, for so you would entangle your 
thread, and disarrange your spindle. 

Let us continually go forward; slowly as we may advance, we shall get 
over a great deal of ground. Your weaknesses do you much harm; for, say 
you, they hinder you from entering into yourself, and from drawing near to 
God. This is to speak wrongly, without doubt. God leaves you these for His 
glory and your great profit. He wishes that your misery should be the throne 
of His mercy, and your weaknesses the seat of His almighty power. Where 
did God make the divine strength which He placed in Samson reside, but in 
his hair, the feeblest part of the body? (Judges xvi.) Let us hear no more 
such words from a daughter who wishes to serve God according to His 
divine pleasure, and not according to sensible tastes and inclinations. 
Although He should kill me, said Job, I will trust in Him. (Job xiii. 15.) No, 
these weaknesses do not hinder you from entering into yourself, but rather 
from being pleased with yourself. We always wish this or that; and although 
we have our sweet Jesus in our heart, we are not content; and nevertheless it 
is all that we can desire. One thing alone is necessary for us, and that is to 
be near Him. 


You tell me—you know it well—that at the birth of our Saviour, the 
shepherds heard the angelical and divine chants of those celestial spirits. 
Scripture says so. It is not said, however, that our Lady and St. Joseph, who 
were nearest the Child, heard the voice of the angels, or saw those 
miraculous lights; on the contrary, instead of hearing the angels sing, they 
heard the Infant cry, and saw by some borrowed light the eyes of that divine 
Infant all covered with tears, and chilled with the rigour of the cold. Now, I 
ask you in good faith, would you not have chosen to be in the stable, dark 
as it was, but resounding with the cries of that divine Infant, than to be with 
the shepherds, swooning with gladness and joy at the sweetness of that 
celestial music, and the beauty of that admirable light? 

Yes; It is good for us, said St. Peter, to be here (St. Matt. xvii. 4), to see 
the transfiguration; and the Blessed Virgin was not there, but only on the 
hill of Calvary, where she saw nothing but deaths, thorns, nails, 
weaknesses, marvellous darknesses, abandon ments, and derelictions. 
Enough on this subject. I pray you, love God crucified in the midst of 
darkness; abide near Him. Say, “It is good for me to be here. Let us make 
here three tabernacles—one for our Lord, another for our Lady, and another 
for St. John.” Three crosses only; and place yourself near that of the Son, or 
near that of our Lady, or near that of the disciple: you will be every where 
welcome with the other daughters who are standing all around. 


Chapter XXV 


OF STRENGTHENING OUR GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


You ask me, what you can do to strengthen tho roughly your good 
resolutions, and to make them succeed? 

There is no better means than to put them in practice. 

But you tell me that you remain always so feeble, that although you often 
make strong resolutions not to fall, yet you notwithstanding lose your 
footing, and fall headlong. 

Shall I tell you why you remain always so feeble? It is because you will 
not abstain from food that is bad for you. It is as if a person who wanted to 
be free from indigestion asked a physician what he was to do, and the 
physician were to reply, Do not eat such and such food, because it causes 
crudity and sickness; but the patient were nevertheless to eat of it. 

You do the same; you would wish, for example, to love correction well, 
and yet you choose at the same time to remain always attached to your own 
opinions. Oh, this cannot be: you will never be strong to endure correction, 
so long as you will eat of the food of self-esteem. 

You would wish to keep your soul in a state of recollection, and yet you 
will not banish a crowd of useless reflections. This cannot be. 

My God, you say once more, I would willingly keep firmly and 
invariably to my resolutions, but I would like it not to cost me so much 
trouble to put them into practice; that is to say, you want to find the work all 
done to your hands: but that cannot be in this life, where we shall always 
have to labour. The feast of Purification has no octave; we must purify 
ourselves every day, as long as we are in this world. 

It is necessary for us to have two equal resolutions: one, to see ill weeds 
grow in our garden; the other, to have the courage to see them torn up, and 
to tear them up ourselves: for our self-love will not die so long as we live, 
and this it is that causes these evil plants to grow. 


For the rest, it is not being feeble to fall sometimes into venial sins, 
provided that we forthwith raise ourselves up from them, by a return of our 
soul to God, sweetly humbling ourselves. We ought not to imagine that we 
can live without always committing some venial sins or other, for only our 
Lady had the privilege of being free from them. Certainly, though they may 
check us a little, they do not turn us aside out of the way; one single loving 
look of God effaces them. 

Lastly, we must be convinced that we ought never to cease from making 
good resolutions, although we may see clearly that, according to our 
ordinary state, we shall not practise them, nay, though we saw that it is 
impossible for us to practise them when the occasion for them shall present 
itself; and then we ought to make them with more firmness than if we felt 
that we had sufficient courage to succeed in our enterprise, saying to our 
Lord: “It is true that I shall not have the strength to do such and such a thing 
of myself; but I am rejoiced at it, inasmuch as it will be Thy strength that 
will do it in me;” and resting on this support, to go to the battle 
courageously, and never to doubt but that we shall win the victory. 

St. Paula, who was so generous in disentangling herself from the world, 
quitting the city of Rome and so much grandeur, and who could not be 
shaken by the maternal affection which she felt towards her children, so 
resolved was her heart to quit everything for the sake of God; she, after 
achieving all these marvels, allowed herself to yield to the temptation of her 
own judgment, which persuaded her that she ought not to submit to the 
counsel of several holy persons, who wished her to retrench somewhat of 
her ordinary austerities: in which St. Jerome declares that she was 
reprehensible. 


Chapter XXVI 


OF PRAYERS WHICH MAY BE MADE IN SICKNESS 


As to meditation, the physicians are right; so long as you remain infirm, 
you must abstain from it; and to make up for this deficiency, you must 
redouble your ejaculatory prayers, and apply yourself wholly to God, by an 
acquiescence in His good pleasure, who in nowise separates you from 
Himself in giving you this hindrance to meditation; but it is for you to unite 
yourself more solidly to Him by the exercise of holy and tranquil 
resignation. 

What matters it to us that we are in God’s service in this way or in that? 
Indeed, since we seek not for aught but Him, and since we find Him not less 
in mortification than in prayer, especially when He touches us with 
sickness, the one ought to be as good to us as the other; besides, short 
ejaculations and dartings forth of our spirit are true and continual prayers, 
and the suffering of evils is the most worthy offering which we could make 
to Him who has saved us by suffering. Make them read you some good 
book from time to time, for that too is an assistance. 

Do not distress yourself that you are not able to serve God according to 
your taste; for, by accommodating your self-will to your discomforts, you 
serve Him according to His taste, which is better than yours. May He be 
blessed and glorified for ever! 

When God shall have restored your health to you, it will be proper to 
resume your meditation, at least for half an hour in the morning, and for a 
quarter of an hour in the evening, before supper; for, since our Lord has 
once given you the taste of this celestial honey, it will be a great reproach to 
you if you lose the taste of it. You must therefore take courage, and not 
allow conversation to deprive you of so rare an advantage as that of 
speaking heart to heart with your God. 


Chapter XXVII 


OF PREPARATION FOR THE SACRAMENTS 


The sacraments are channels by which God descends to us, as by 
meditation we ascend to Him. The effects of the sacraments are different, 
although they all have but one end, which is to unite us to God. 

We speak here only of that of penance and of the Eucharist. It is very 
necessary to know why it is, that, receiving so frequently these two 
Sacraments, we do not also receive the graces which they are wont to 
communicate to souls which are well prepared, since the graces are joined 
to the sacraments. I will tell you why it is, in two words: it is for want of 
due and suitable preparation. 

The first preparation is purity of intention, a thing absolutely necessary, 
not only in receiving the sacraments, but moreover in every thing that we 
do. Now, the intention is pure if we receive the sacraments, or do anything 
else, whatever it may be, in the single view of uniting ourselves to God, and 
of being more pleasing to Him. 

You will know this if, when you wish for communion, you are not 
permitted to have it; or, again, if after communion you do not feel 
consolation, and notwithstanding do not fail to remain in peace: for if you 
become disquieted because you have not been allowed to communicate, or 
because you do not feel consolation, who can help seeing that your 
intention was not pure, and that you were seeking for something else than to 
unite yourself to God, since your union with God ought to be made under 
the holy virtue of obedience? 

And just in the same way, if you desire perfection with a desire full of 
restlessness, who can help seeing that it is self-love, which is unwilling that 
people should see imperfection in you? If it were possible that we could be 
as pleasing to God, being imperfect, as we should be, being perfect, we 


ought to desire to be without perfection, in order to nourish in us by this 
means most holy humility. 

The second preparation is attention. Certainly, we ought to go to the 
Sacraments with much attention, as well to the greatness of the action, as to 
that which each sacrament demands of us. For example, in going to 
confession, we ought to carry thither a heart lovingly sorrowful, and to holy 
communion a heart ardently loving. I do not say, in requiring this great 
attention, that we must have no distractions at all, for that is not in our 
power; but I say that we ought to have a most particular care not voluntarily 
to pause upon them. 

The third preparation is humility, which is a virtue highly necessary in 
order to receive abundantly the graces which are transmitted through the 
channels of the sacraments; because waters flow more swiftly and more 
strongly when the channels are placed on low and sloping ground. 

But besides these preparations, I must tell you that the chief of them all is 
the total abandonment of ourselves to the mercy of God, submitting without 
any reserve our will and all our affections to His dominion: I say without 
reserve, because our misery is so great, that we evermore reserve something 
to ourselves, which is what we ought not to do; for our Lord, wishing to 
give Himself entirely to us, wishes that we in return should give ourselves 
entirely to Him, in order that the union of our soul with His Divine Majesty 
may be more perfect, and that we may be able to say with truth, after that 
great example of perfection among Christians: I live, now not I; but Christ 
liveth in me. (Gal. ii. 20.) 

The second part of this preparation consists in emptying our heart of 
every thing, in order that our Lord may fill it all Himself. Certainly, the 
cause why we do not receive the grace of sanctification (since one single 
communion well made is able and sufficient to render us holy and perfect) 
only arises from our not leaving our Lord to reign in us, as His goodness 
desires. This Beloved of our souls comes unto us, and He finds our hearts 
all full of desires and affections; and this is not what He seeks; for He 
wishes to find them empty, to make Himself the master of them and to 
govern them; and to shew how much He desires this, He tells His holy 
spouse to place Him as a seal upon her heart, that nothing may enter there, 
except by His permission and His good pleasure. 


Now, I am well aware that the inmost depth of our heart is void; were it 
otherwise, it would be too great an unfaithfulness; I mean to say, that we 
have not only rejected and detested mortal sin, but also every kind of evil 
affections. But alas! all the nooks and corners of our hearts are full of a 
thousand things unworthy to appear in the presence of this sovereign King, 
which bind, as it would seem, His hands, and hinder Him from distributing 
those goods and graces which His goodness would desire to bestow upon 
us, if He found us prepared. 

Let us, then, do on our parts what is in our power to prepare ourselves 
well for receiving that bread which is supersubstantial, wholly abandoning 
ourselves to the divine Providence, not only in what concerns temporal 
goods, but even spiritual; spreading out in the presence of the divine 
Goodness all our affections, desires, and inclinations, to be entirely 
submitted to it; and let us be assured that our Lord, on His part, will 
accomplish the promise which He has made us to transform ourselves into 
Himself, by raising our lowliness so as to be united to His greatness. 


Chapter XXVIII 


OF THE FRUIT WHICH WE OUGHT TO DRAW FROM THE 
SACRAMENTS 


You will know whether you are receiving the sacraments profitably, by the 
virtues which belong to them; for instance, if you draw from confession the 
love of your own abjection and humility: for these are the virtues which 
belong to it, and it is always by the measure of humility that we recognize 
our own progress. Do you not see that it is written that he that shall humble 
himself shall be exalted? (St. Matt. xxhi. 12.) To be exalted, is to make 
progress. 

If you become by means of the most holy communion very gentle, since 
that virtue is proper to this sacrament, which is all gentle, all sweet, all 
honey, you will derive that fruit which belongs to it, and thus will be 
making progress. But if, on the contrary, you do not become at all more 
humble or more gentle, you deserve that the bread should be taken from 
you, since you do not labour to make yourself worthy of it. 

I would have you simply to go to communion when you wish it, asking 
permission of the superioress; resigning yourself humbly to accept a denial, 
if you are denied it, and if it be granted you, to go to communion with love. 
Although there may be some mortification in asking permission, you must 
nevertheless not omit to do so; for the daughters who enter into religion, 
only enter into it to mortify themselves; and the cross which they carry 
ought to remind them of that. 

But if the inspiration suggests itself to a religious, not to communicate so 
often as the rest, by reason of the knowledge which she has of her own 
unworthiness, she can ask permission of the superioress, and await her 
judgment with great sweetness and humility. 


You ought not to be so tender about wishing to confess so many trifling 
imperfections, since we are even under no obligation to confess venial sins, 
unless we choose; but when we do confess them, we ought to have the 
resolute will to amend ourselves of them, otherwise it would be an abuse to 
confess them. 

Nor ought you to torment yourself when you cannot recollect your faults 
to confess them; for it is not to be believed that a soul which often examines 
itself would not observe, in such a way as to remember them, any faults of 
importance. As for all these little and trifling defects, you can speak of them 
to our Lord as often as you perceive them: a humiliation of spirit and a sigh 
suffices for that. 

You ask how you can make your act of contrition in a small space of 
time? I tell you that you require hardly any time to make it well, since 
nothing more is needed than to prostrate oneself before God in the spirit of 
humility and of repentance for having offended. 

Lastly, it is necessary that all the prayers and supplications which you 
make to God should be made not for yourself only, but also for others; and 
that you should always take care to say “we,” as our Lord taught us in the 
Lord’s prayer, where there is neither “my,” nor “mine,” nor “I.” This means 
that you should have the intention of praying God to give the virtue or the 
grace which you ask of Him for yourself to all those who have the same 
need of it; and that it should always be with the object of uniting ourselves 
yet more closely to Him: for we ought not to ask for or desire anything else, 
either for ourselves or for our neighbour, since that is the end for which the 
sacraments were instituted. 

We ought, then, to correspond with this intention of our Lord, receiving 
them for this same end. And we ought not to think that in communicating or 
in praying for others, we lose anything thereby, unless when we offer to 
God this communion or this prayer for the satisfaction of their sins, for then 
we would not make satisfaction for our own; but nevertheless, the merit of 
the communion or the prayer would remain our own: for we cannot merit 
grace for each other; none but our Lord could do that. We are able to obtain 
by prayers graces for others, but to merit them is what we cannot do. The 
prayer which we have made for them augments our merit, as well for the 
recompense of grace in this life, as of glory in the other. 


But if a person did not, in doing anything, fix his intention on doing it in 
satisfaction for his sins, the mere intention he might have of doing all he 
does for the pure love of God would suffice to make satisfaction for them; 
since it is a certain maxim, that whoever should make an excellent act of 
charity, or an act of perfect contrition, would fully make satisfaction for his 
sins. 


Chapter XXIX 


OF DISPOSITIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION 


I would not wish you to bring your daughter so frequently to communion as 
that she should not be well aware of what this frequent communion really 
is. There is a difference between distinguishing communion from other 
food, and distinguishing frequent communion from rare communion. If this 
little soul sees clearly that, in order to frequent holy communion, one ought 
to have great purity and fervour; and if she aspires to it, and is diligent in 
adorning herself with its virtues,—then I am quite of opinion that she ought 
to be made to approach it frequently, that is to say, once a fortnight. 

But if she is strongly disposed to communion merely, and not to the 
mortification of her little imperfections of faith, I think it would be 
sufficient to make her go to confession once a week, and to communion 
once a month. It is true that the communion is the great means of arriving at 
perfection; but we ought to receive it with the desire and the pains to 
remove from our heart all that is displeasing to Him whom we would lodge 
there. 

To put yourself into such a state as to profit well by your communions, 
persevere in conquering those little daily contradictions which you feel; 
make the great proportion of your aspirations for this end; know that at 
present God only requires this of you. Do not amuse yourself, then, by 
doing anything else. Do not sow your desires in the garden of another; 
cultivate only your own, and do it well. Do not desire not to be what you 
are, but be content to be what you are. Occupy your thoughts in perfecting 
yourself therein, and in carrying the crosses, little or great, which you find 
there; and believe me, here is the great word, and the word least understood 
in the spiritual life: every one loves according to his own taste; few love 
according to their duty and the taste of our Lord. What is the use of building 
castles in the air, when we must live upon the earth? It is my old lesson, and 


you understand it well. Tell me if you practise it well. By practising it well, 
you will not fail to find in your communions greater enjoyment and greater 
fruit. 

You have done well in obeying your confessor, whether he has deprived 
you of the consolation of frequent communion in order to try you, or 
whether he has done it because you have not been at sufficient pains to 
correct your impatience: as for me, I think he has done it for both these 
reasons, and that you ought to persevere in this penance as long as he orders 
it, since you have every reason to think that he does nothing without due 
consideration; and if you obey humbly, one communion will be more really 
useful to you than two or three made otherwise. For nothing makes our food 
so beneficial to us as taking it with appetite and after exercise. But the delay 
will give you greater appetite; and the exercise of mortifying your 
impatience will give a new vigour to your spiritual constitution. Humble 
yourself sweetly, however, and often make the act of the love of your own 
abjection. Abide for a little time in the position of the woman of Canaan. 
(St. Matt. xv. 27.) Yea, Lord, I am not worthy to eat the bread of the 
children. I am truly a whelp, who look angry and bite my neighbour without 
reason, by my words of impatience; but if the whelps eat not of the entire 
bread, at least they eat of the crumbs that fall from the table of their master. 
Thus, my sweet Master, I ask of Thee, if not Thy holy body, at least the 
benedictions which it diffuses over those who approach it with love. This is 
the feeling which you may have on those days on which you were 
accustomed to communicate, but on which you now do not. 


Chapter XXX 


OF THE MOST HOLY COMMUNION 


You tell me that you feel more than ordinarily famished for the most holy 
communion. There are two sorts of hunger: one which is caused by good 
digestion, and another which is caused by the derangement of the stomach. 
Humble yourself profoundly, and warm yourself with the holy love of Jesus 
Christ crucified, that you may be able spiritually well to digest this 
heavenly viand; and since whoso complains of famine asks sufficiently for 
bread, I say to you, Yes; communicate this Lent on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and the day of our Lady, besides Sundays. 

But what do you understand by spiritual digestions of Jesus Christ? 
Those who digest material food well, feel a new vigour through their whole 
body, by the general distribution of the food which is made throughout it. 
So those who digest well spiritually, feel that Jesus Christ, who is their 
food, diffuses and communicates Himself to all the parts of their soul and 
body. 

They have Jesus Christ in their brain, in their heart, lungs, eyes, hands, 
tongue, ears, feet. But this Saviour, what doth He, thus circulating every 
where? He straightens all, He purifies all, He mortifies all, He vivifies all; 
He loves in the heart, He understands in the brain, He breathes in the lungs, 
He sees in the eyes, He hears in the ears, and so of the rest. He doth all in 
all; and then we live, yet not we, but Jesus Christ liveth in us. Oh, when 
shall this be, rny God, when shall this be? but herein I shew to you what we 
ought to aim at, although we must be contented with attaining thereto little 
by little. 

Let us keep ourselves humble, and let us communicate boldly. Little by 
little our interior stomach will accustom itself to this viand, and will learn to 
digest it well. It is a great point to eat only one kind of food; when it is 


good, the stomach does its duty far better. Let us desire only the Saviour, 
and I hope that our food will be digested well. 

Let us boldly communicate in peace, with all humility, in order to 
correspond to this Spouse, who, to unite Himself unto us, has annihilated 
and sweetly abased Himself, so far as to make Himself the food and 
nourishment of us—of us, who are the food and nourishment of worms. Oh! 
He who communicates according to the spirit of the Spouse, annihilates 
himself, and says to our Lord: Receive me, feed on me, annihilate me, and 
convert me into Thyself. 


Chapter XXXI 


OF THE SPIRIT INWHICH ONE OUGHT TO HEAD 
SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


The superioress gives to one of the sisters a book which treats extremely 
well of the virtues; but because she does not like it, she makes no profit by 
her reading, from the negligence of spirit with which she reads. Now I say 
that it is an imperfection to wish to choose or to desire any other book than 
the one given to us; and it is a sign that we read rather to satisfy our 
curiosity than for the sake of profiting. 

If we read for the sake of profiting, and not to please ourselves, we 
should be as satisfied with one book as with another; at least, we should 
accept with a good heart whatever was given to us. I say more: we should 
take pleasure in only reading one single book, provided that it was good and 
that it spoke of God; and though there was nothing in it but only this name 
of God, we should be content, because we should always find plenty of 
work to do after having read and re-read it several times. 

To wish to read in order to satisfy curiosity, is a mark that there is still 
somewhat of levity in our mind, and that it does not sufficiently apply itself 
to do the good which it has learned in those little books on the practice of 
the virtues; for they speak extremely well of humility and mortification, 
which, nevertheless, we do not practise, when we do not accept them with a 
good heart. 

Now to say, “Because I do not like it, I shall derive no profit from it,” is 
not good reasoning. No more is it to say,” I have it already by heart, I 
cannot take any pleasure in reading it all over.” All this is childish talk. Do 
they give you a book which you already know by heart? Bless God for it, 
because you will understand it the more easily. Do they give you one which 
you have already read several times? Be well assured that it is God who so 


wills it, in order that you may apply yourself rather to do than to learn what 
is taught in it; and that His good ness gives it you for the second and third 
time, because you have not profited by the first reading. 

But the evil of all this is, that we are always seeking our own satisfaction, 
and not our greater perfection. 

If by chance, regard being had to our infirmity, the superioress allows us 
to choose which book we please, then we can choose one with simplicity. 
But apart from this, we ought always to remain humbly subject to whatever 
the superioress orders, whether it be agreeable to us or not, without ever 
shewing the feelings we may have contrary to this submission. 


Chapter XXXII 


OF THE IMPERFECTIONS WHICH ARE FOUND IN 
RELIGIOUS PERSONS 


There is no doubt we are never so perfect as not always to commit some 
imperfections, according to the occasions in which we are exercised. 

It is no great thing to see a sister very gentle, and committing very few 
faults, when she has nothing to vex or to try her. 

When people say to me, Look at such a sister, in whom one sees no 
imperfection, I immediately ask, Does she hold any office? If they say not, 
then I make no great account of her perfection; for there is a great 
difference between the virtue of this sister and that of another who shall be 
well tried, whether interiorly by temptations, or exteriorly by 
contradictions; for the virtue of strength and the strength of virtue are not 
ordinarily acquired so perfectly in time of peace, as they are whilst we are 
not tried by the temptation of its contrary. 

Those who are very gentle, but who meet with no contradiction, and who 
have not acquired this virtue sword in hand, are in truth very exemplary, 
and give great edification; but if you come to the proof, you will find them 
immediately disturbed, and they will shew that their sweetness was not a 
strong and solid virtue, but an imaginary rather than a real one. 

There is a great deal of difference between the absence of a vice and the 
presence of the opposite virtue. Many appear to be highly endowed with 
virtue, who, nevertheless, are not so, because they have not acquired it by 
labour. 

It very often happens that our passions sleep and remain dormant; and if, 
during that time, we do not lay up provision of strength with which to 
combat and resist them when they wake up, we shall be vanquished in the 
combat. 


We ought always to remain humble, and not to suppose that we have the 
virtues merely because we do not commit, or at least do not know that we 
commit, the faults opposed to them. 

Certainly, there are many persons who greatly deceive themselves, in 
imagining that those who make profession of perfection must needs never 
fall into imperfections; and particularly persons in the religious life, because 
they fancy that it is only required to enter into religion to be perfect, which 
is not the case: for the religious orders are not instituted to gather together 
perfect persons, but persons who have the courage to aim at perfection. 


Chapter XXXIII 


EXERCISES OF PIETY FOR PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE 
WORLD 


Keep always fixed in the midst of your heart the resolutions which God has 
given you of being all His; for if you preserve them in this mortal life, they 
will preserve you in the eternal life. 

And in order not only to preserve them, but to make them happily 
increase, you require no other counsels than those which are given to 
Philothea in the book of the Introduction to a Devout Life, which is in your 
hands; but nevertheless, to gratify you, I will gladly indicate in a few words 
what I wish you principally to do. 


1. Go to confession once a fortnight, in order to receive the divine 
sacrament of the holy communion; and never go either to the one or to the 
other of these heavenly mysteries, without a new and very deep resolution 
of amending yourself more and more from your imperfections, and of living 
with a continually increasing purity and perfection of heart. Now I do not 
say, that if you find you have a devotion to communicate every week, you 
may not do so, especially if you observe that by this sacred mystery your 
troublesome inclinations and the imperfections of your life go on 
diminishing; but I have mentioned once a fortnight, in order that you might 
not defer it longer than that. 


2. Make your spiritual exercises brief and fervent, in order that you may 
feel no difficulty in betaking yourself to them from apprehension of their 
length, and that little by littke you may accustom yourself to these acts of 


piety. 


3. Learn to use frequently ejaculatory prayers, and elevations of the heart 
unto God. 


4. Take pains to be gentle and affable to every one, but above all, those in 
the house. 


5. Let the alms distributed in your house be distributed by your own hand, 
when you are able; for it is a great increase in virtue to do the work with 
your own hands, when that is possible. 


6. Visit the sick in your parish very readily; for that is one of the works to 
which our Lord will have an eye at His judgment-day. 


7. Read every day a page or two of some spiritual book, to keep yourself in 
taste and devotion, and on festivals a little more. 


8. During the day, and in the midst of business, as often as you can, 
examine whether your affection is not engaged too far; whether it is not out 
of order; and whether you are holding by one hand to our Lord. If you find 
yourself embarrassed beyond measure, tranquillise your soul, and bring it 
back to repose. Imagine to yourself how our Lady sweetly busied herself 
with one hand, whilst she held our Lord with the other, or on the other arm, 
in his infancy; for it was with a great reverence. In your time of peace 
multiply acts of sweetness; for by this means you will accustom your heart 
to meekness. 


Chapter XXXIV 


WHAT A PERSON ENGAGED IN THE WORLD OUGHT TO 
DO IN ORDER TO ARRIVE AT PERFECTION 


You have a great desire of Christian perfection. It is the most generous 
desire which you can possibly have: nourish it, and make it increase day by 
day. The means for arriving at perfection are different, according to the 
diversity of vocations; for religious, widows, and married people, ought all 
to seek this perfection, but not by the same means; for in your case, who are 
married, the means are to unite yourself well with God and with your 
neighbour. 

The means for uniting yourself with God ought to be principally the use 
of the sacraments and prayer. 

As to the use of the sacraments, you ought to allow no month to pass 
without communicating; and after some time, according to the progress you 
shall have made in the service of God, and according to the advice of your 
spiritual fathers, you can communicate oftener: but as for confession, I 
strongly advise you to frequent it still more often. 

As to prayer, you ought to use it assiduously, particularly meditation. 
Spend, then, a short time in meditation every day, and take good care not to 
make it either after dinner or after supper, for that would be injurious to 
your health. I pray of you by no means to afflict yourself if sometimes, and 
even very often, you do not feel consolation in it, but go on sweetly, and 
with humility and patience, without distressing your mind about that. Avail 
yourself of the book when you see that your mind is fatigued; that is to say, 
read a little, and then meditate, and then read a little again, and then 
meditate until the end of your hour. St. Teresa made use of a book in this 
way from the commencement, and says that she found very great advantage 
from it; and since we are speaking in confidence, I will add, that I have 


made trial of it thus, and that I found much advantage from it. Consider it as 
a rule, that the grace of meditation cannot be gained by any effort of the 
mind; but it requires a sweet and very affectionate perseverance, full of 
humility. 

Besides this, frequently address ejaculatory prayers to our Lord, and do 
so at all hours you can, and in all companies, regarding always God in your 
heart, and your heart in God. I would wish that no day passed without your 
giving half-an-hour or an hour to the reading of some spiritual book. 

As for the means which serve for uniting oneself well with one s 
neighbour, there are a great number of them; but I will only mention a few. 
We ought to consider our neighbour in God, who wills us to love and 
cherish him. It is the advice of St. Paul, who orders servants to serve God in 
their masters, and their masters in God. (Eph. vi. 5.) We ought to exercise 
ourselves in this love of our neighbour by cherishing him exteriorly; and 
although it may seem at first to be against our will, we must not give it up 
on that account; for this repugnance of the inferior part will be at last 
overcome by the habit and good inclination which will be produced by the 
repetition of the acts. We ought to bring our prayers and meditations to bear 
upon this; for after having asked for the love of God, we ought always to 
ask for the love of our neighbour, and particularly of those for whom our 
will has no inclination. 

I advise you to take the trouble now and then of visiting the hospitals; 
consoling the sick, considering their infirmities, softening your heart by 
beholding them, and praying for them, whilst you render them some 
assistance. But in all this take diligent heed that no one suffers through you, 
by your remaining in church too long, and abandoning the care of your 
household overmuch; or, as sometimes happens, by allowing yourself to 
criticise the actions of others, or to be disdainful of conversations where the 
rules of devotion are not so exactly observed; for in all this charity must 
govern and enlighten us, to make us condescend to the wills of our 
neighbour in whatever is not contrary to the commandments of God. 


Chapter XXXV 


OF THE COMBAT OF THE INWARD MAN WITH THE 
OUTWARD 


You say well that you have two selves within you. One which is somewhat 
tender, and is ready to fret if it is but touched. That self is the daughter of 
Eve, and consequently of an ill humour. The other self has a very good will 
to be all for God; and in order to be all for God, to be all simply humble, 
and humbly sweet towards all the world. This self is the daughter of the 
glorious Virgin Mary, and is of a good temperament. 

And the two daughters of these different mothers fight with each other; 
and the worthless one is sometimes so bad, that the good one has much 
trouble to defend herself against her; and then it seems as if she has been 
beaten, and as if the bad one was the braver. But indeed not: this bad 
daughter is not braver than you, but she is more perverse, more cross- 
grained and self-opinionated; and when you go and weep she is well 
pleased, because it is always so much time lost, and she is contented with 
making you lose time, since she cannot make you lose eternity. 

Take my advice; rouse your courage strongly, arm yourself with the 
patience that we ought to have for ourselves. Often awaken your heart, that 
it may be a little on its guard, so as not to allow itself to be surprised. Be a 
little attentive as to this enemy. Wherever you set your foot, think of it, if 
you would not be surprised; for this bad daughter goes every where with 
you; and if you are off your guard, she will think of some stratagem against 
you. 

But when it happens that she attacks you with a start, even though she 
makes you stumble a little and sprain yourself slightly, do not distress 
yourself, but call upon our Lord and our Lady. They will stretch towards 
you the holy hand of their succour; and if they leave you some time in 


trouble, it will be to make you call on them again, and cry more loudly for 
help. 

Do not be in the least ashamed of all this, anymore than St. Paul, who 
confesses (Rom. vii. 22, 23) that there were in him two selves, one of which 
was rebellious to God, and the other obedient. Be simple; do not distress 
yourself; humble yourself without discouragement, and encourage yourself 
without presumption. Be well assured that our Lord, having placed you 
amidst the embarrassments of a household, knows well, and sees well, that 
you are embarrassed with it; but He does not fail to cherish you, provided 
that you are humble and filled with confidence; and if you do this, all will 
turn to good for you. 


Chapter XXXVI 


WHAT WE OUGHT TO THINK OF THE WORLD 


You ask me whether those who desire to live with some perfection should 
see so much of the world. Perfection does not consist in not seeing the 
world, but rather in not relishing it. The danger consists in what the sight of 
the world brings to us; for whoever sees it runs some risk of loving it: but 
whoso is very resolute and determined, the sight of it does not hurt him. In 
one word, the perfection of charity is the perfection of life; for the life of 
our soul is charity. 

The first Christians were in the world bodily, but not in heart, and 
nevertheless did not fail of being very perfect. 

I would not wish there should be any affectation in us. Sincerity and 
simplicity are our proper virtues. If the world despises us, let us rejoice; for 
it has reason to do so, since we know very well that we are worthy to be 
despised: if it values us, let us despise its value and its judgment, for it is 
blind. Trouble yourself very little with what the world thinks; despise its 
respect and its contempt, and leave it to say what it will, good or bad. 

I do not at all approve of one s committing any fault for the sake of 
giving a bad opinion of oneself. It is always doing wrong, and making one s 
neighbour do wrong. On the contrary, I would wish that, keeping our eyes 
upon our Lord, we should do our actions without regarding what the world 
thinks of them, or what face it puts on them. 

One may avoid giving a good opinion of oneself, but not seek to give a 
bad one, above all by faults intentionally committed. In a word, despise 
almost equally the good or bad opinion which the world may have of you, 
and do not at all trouble yourself about it. To say that you are not what the 
world thinks you, when it thinks well of you, that is good; for the world is a 
charlatan: it always says too much, whether for good or for ill. You will 
often be amidst the children of this world, who, according to their custom, 


will mock at whatever they see or suppose to be in you contrary to their 
miserable inclinations. 

Do not amuse yourself by disputing with them; do not shew any sort of 
sadness at their attacks; but with joy laugh at their laughter, contemn their 
contempt, make sport of their advice, modestly jeer at their jeerings, and, 
without paying any attention to all that, go on cheerfully in the service of 
God; and, at the time of prayer, recommend these poor souls to the Divine 
mercy. They deserve compassion for finding their recreation, and what they 
call their innocent conversation, in laughing and joking at subjects worthy 
of respect and reverence. 

Every thing passes away. After the few days of this mortal life that 
remain to us, the infinite eternity will come. Of little consequence is it that 
we have advantages or disadvantages here, provided that for all eternity we 
are blessed. Let this holy eternity which awaits us be your consolation, and 
to be a Christian, a child of Jesus Christ, regenerated in His blood: for in 
this alone lies our glory, that this Divine Saviour has died for us. 


Chapter XXXVII 


OF THE DEFECTS INTO WHICH WE FALL IN SPITE OF OUR 
DESIRES AFTER PERFECTION 


You complain that many imperfections and many defects trouble your life, 
contrary to the desire which you have of perfection and of the purity of the 
love of our God. I reply to you, that it is not possible for us entirely to get 
rid of ourselves, so long as we are here below. We must needs carry 
ourselves about with us, until God carries us into heaven; and whilst we are 
carrying ourselves, we carry what is nothing worth. 

We must, therefore, have patience, and not think that we can cure 
ourselves in one day of such a number of bad habits as we have contracted, 
in consequence of the little care we have taken of our spiritual health. There 
are those whom God has cured of them thoroughly all at one stroke, without 
leaving them any trace of their former malady; as He did in the case of St. 
Mary Magdalene, who in one instant was changed from a sink of corruption 
into a clear fountain of perfection, and was never troubled from that 
moment. 

But on the other hand, the same God left in many of His dear disciples 
many marks of their evil inclinations some time after their conversion, and 
all for their greater profit: for instance, the blessed St. Peter, who, after his 
first vocation, fell several times into imperfections, and on one occasion all 
at once fell miserably. 

Solomon says, that a bondwoman who all at once becomes mistress is 
likely to be very insolent. (Prov. xxx. 23.) There would be great danger lest 
a soul which has for a long time served its own passions and affections, 
should become haughty and vain, if in a moment it obtained a complete 
mastery over itself. It is necessary for us, little by little and step by step, to 


acquire this dominion, in the conquest of which saints have spent dozens of 
years. 

You must, if you please, have patience with everybody, but first of all, 
with yourself. Have a little patience, and you will see that every thing will 
turn out to admiration; for this dear and sweet Saviour of our souls has not 
given us these ardent desires of serving Him without giving us the means of 
doing so. Doubtless He only retards the hour of the fulfillment of your holy 
desires to make you meet with a fulfillment more blessed; for do you see, 
this loving heart of our Redeemer measures and adjusts all the events of this 
world for the advantage ofsouls which, without reserve, wish to subject 
themselves to His Divine love. It will come, then, that good hour that you 
long for, in the day which this supreme Providence has named in the secret 
of His mercy; and then, with a thousand sorts of secret consolations, you 
will pour out your prayer before His divine goodness, who will turn your 
rocks into rivers of water, your serpent into a rod, and all the thorns of your 
heart into roses; yes, into sweetsmelling roses, which will refresh your spirit 
with their sweetness. For it is true that our faults, which, so long as they are 
in our souls, are thorns, by coming out therefrom through voluntary 
accusation, are changed into roses and perfumes; and as it is our wickedness 
that keeps them within our hearts, even so it is the goodness of the Holy 
Spirit that drives them forth. 

Since you are strong enough to rise an hour before matins, and to make a 
meditation, I approve of it very highly. What a blessing is it to be thus all 
alone with God, without any person s knowing what passes between God 
and the heart, except God Himself and the heart that adores Him! 

I approve of jmir exercising yourself in meditations on the life and 
passion of our Lord. In the evening, before supper, withdraw yourself for a 
quarter of an hour, or a short half-hour, either in the church or in your 
chamber, to rekindle the fire of the morning, either by resuming the same 
subject you have meditated on before, or taking for your subject Christ 
crucified; you will make a dozen fervent and loving aspirations to your 
Beloved, always renewing your good resolutions of being all His. 


Chapter XXXVIII 


PERFECTION IS NOT TO BE ACQUIRED IN A DAY 


Oh, no, I pray you, do not suppose that the work which you have 
undertaken can be so soon accomplished. Cherry-trees soon bear fruit, 
because the fruit lasts but a short time; but palm-trees, the princes among 
the trees, do not yield their dates till long after they have been planted. A 
moderate virtue can be acquired in a year; but the perfection to which we 
aim cannot be acquired under several years time, at least in the ordinary 
way. 

I hope that God will strengthen you more and more: and to the thought, 
or rather the temptation of sadness, or the fear that your present fervour and 
devotion will not last, reply once for all, that who they trust in God will 
never be confounded; and that for your soul and your spiritual affairs, as 
well as for your body and temporal affairs, you have cast your care on the 
Lord, and that He will take care of you. Let us serve God well to-day, and 
God will provide for to-morrow. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
Have no disquietude for the morrow, for God who reigns to-day will reign 
to-morrow, and for all ages of ages. If His goodness had thought, or rather 
had known that you would have need of a more immediate help than I can 
give you at this distance, He would have given it you, and always will give 
it you, whenever it is necessary to make up for the deficiency of mine. 
Abide, then, in peace. Godworketh from afar off as well as near, and calleth 
those things that are not as those that are (Rom. iv. 17) to the service 
ofthose who serve Him, without bringing them near to each other; absent in 
body, but present in spirit, says the Apostle. (1 Cor. v. 3.) 

Avoid that word “fool;” and remember the saying of our Lord (St. Matt. 
v. 22), Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca (a word that means nothing, 
but only signifies some indignation), shall be in danger of the council; that 
is to say, deliberation shall be held how he must be punished. 


As for that sort of lamentation about your being miserable and 
unfortunate, you ought by all means to be on your guard against it; for 
besides such words being unbecoming in a servant of God, they proceed 
from a heart too depressed, and are not so much symptoms of impatience as 
of anger. 

Keep your courage high and elevated in that eternal Providence, who has 
named thee by thy name, and has graven thee on His hands; and in this 
greatness of confidence and courage practise diligently humility and 
sweetness. 


Chapter XXXIX 


WE SHOULD DAILY CONSIDER OURSELVES AS 
COMMENCING ANEW 


It appears to me that our faults universally proceed from no other cause but 
this: namely, that we forget the maxim of the Saints, who have warned us 
that we ought every day to consider that we are commencing anew our 
advancement in our perfection; and if we thought well upon this, we would 
not be surprised at finding misery in ourselves, and something to retrench. 
The work is never finished; it must always be recommenced, and 
recommenced with a good heart. When the just shall have finished, says the 
Holy Spirit, then shall he begin. 

What we have done up to the present time is good, but what we are about 
to begin shall be better; and when we shall have finished, we will 
recommence something else, which shall be still better; and then again 
something else, until we go out of this world, to commence another life, 
which shall have no end, because nothing better can happen to us. 

Ought you, then, to be surprised if you find work to do in your soul, and 
ought you not to have courage always to go farther onwards, since you must 
never stand still? and ought you not to have courage to retrench, since the 
sword must reach even to the division of the soul and the spirit, of the joints 
also and the marrow? (Heb. iv. 12.) 

Observe well the precept of the Saints, who have all warned those who 
wish to become like them, to speak little or nothing of themselves and of 
the things which concern themselves. 

Do not think, because you have changed your place of abode, that you are 
dispensed from the agreement which we made, that you should be sober in 
speaking of me as of yourself, unless the glory of the Master requires it: be 
a brief and exact observer of simplicity; self-love dazzles us. We ought to 


have very steady eyes not to be deceived in looking upon ourselves; for 
which reason the great Apostle cries out: Not he who commendeth himself 
is approved, but he whom God commendeth. (2 Cor. x. 18.) I prayed this 
morning with special fervour for our advancement in the holy love of God. 
“Ah,” said I, “O Saviour of our heart, since we are daily at Thy table to eat, 
not only Thy bread, but Thyself, who art our living and supersubstantial 
bread; grant that daily we may well and perfectly digest this most perfect 
viand, and that we may live perpetually on that sacred sweetness, goodness, 
and love.” Now God gives not so much desire to our heart, without having a 
will to favour us with some corresponding effect. 

Let us hope, then, that the Holy Spirit will someday satiate us with His 
holy love; and meanwhile, let us hope continually, and let us make room for 
this holy fire by emptying our hearts of ourselves as much as is possible for 
us to do. How happy shall we be, if one day we change ourselves by this 
love, which, rendering us more one, will empty us utterly of all multiplicity, 
so as to have at heart only the sovereign unity of the Most Holy Trinity, to 
whom be blessing for ever, world without end! Amen. 


Chapter XL 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT ADMONITIONS FOR THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


As there are no goods in this world altogether unbalanced by evils, we 
ought so to adjust our will that it may either not aim at advantages, or if it 
does aim at them, may sweetly accommodate itself to the disadvantages 
which are undoubtedly attached to them. We have no wine without lees in 
this world. We ought, then, to ask the question: Is it better that there should 
be thorns in our garden, in order that we may have roses in it, or to have no 
roses that we may have no thorns? 

I pray of our sweet Saviour to diffuse His gentle and consoling sweetness 
over you, in order that you may repose holily, healthfully, tranquilly in Him; 
and that He may keep a fatherly watch over you, since He is the most 
sovereign love of our heart. For God’s sake I recommend to you our poor 
heart; comfort it, fortify it, refresh it as well and as much as you are able, in 
order that it may serve God; for it is on this account that we ought to treat it 
so. It is the lamb of the holocaust which we must offer to God; we must 
therefore keep it in good condition if possible. It is the bed of the Spouse, 
therefore we must sprinkle it with flowers. Console, then, this poor heart, 
and give it the greatest joy and peace that you can, in order that it may serve 
our Lord the better. Alas, what else have we to wish for but this? Live God! 
either nothing or God; for every thing which is not God is nothing, or is 
worse than nothing. 

Lastly, let us be all at God’s service without reserve, without division, 
without any exceptions what ever, and without any other aim but the honour 
of being all His. If we have a single fibre of affection in our heart which is 
not His and from Him, let us instantaneously pluck it out. Let us, then, 
abide in peace, and let us say with the great lover of the Cross: From 


henceforth let no man be troublesome to me, for I have the marks of the 
Lord Jesus in my body. (Gal. vi. 17.) Yes, if we knew of one single atom of 
our heart which was not marked with the edge of the crucifix, we would not 
wish to keep it for a moment. Why should we disquiet ourselves? O my 
soul, hope in God: why art thou sad, and why dost thou trouble me? (Ps. xli. 
6) since my God is my God, and my heart is a heart that is all His. 

I cannot think how you can admit those unmeasured sadnesses into your 
heart, being, as you are, a daughter of God long since placed in the bosom 
of His mercy, and consecrated to His love. You ought yourself to console 
yourself, by despising all those melancholy suggestions and sadnesses, 
which the enemy brings upon you with the sole design of wearying and 
embatrassing you. 

Do not allow your mind to think too much of its miseries; allow God to 
work; He will bring some good out of them. Do not make many reflections 
about self-love s mingling itself in your actions; these sallies of self-love 
ought to be neglected. By disavowing them two or three times a day one is 
quit of them. One ought not to reject them by force of arms; it suffices 
simply to say “No.” 

Take good care to practise the humble sweetness which you owe to every 
one; for that is the virtue of virtues which our Lord has so much 
recommended to us: and if you happen to fail in this, do not be troubled; but 
with all confidence rise again, to walk anew in peace and sweetness as 
before. 


Chapter XLI 


OF EXCITEMENT AND DISQUIETUDE IN THE PURSUIT OF 
VIRTUE 


I tell you in truth, as it is written in the Book of Kings (3 Kings xix. 11,12), 
God is neither in the great and strong wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in 
those fires of your excitement and disquietude, but in that sweet and 
tranquil breathing of a gentle and almost imperceptible air. Allow yourself 
to be governed by God: think not so much of yourself. 

If you wish me to command you, I will do so willingly; and I will 
command you in the first place, that, having a general and universal 
resolution of serving God in the best way that you are able, you do not 
amuse yourself with examining and subtlely sifting out what is the best way 
of doing so. You know that God wills in general that we should serve Him 
by loving Him above all things, and our neighbour as ourselves: in 
particular, He wills you to keep a rule,—that is enough; you must do so in 
good faith, without refining and subtlety. Excitement and agitation of mind 
is of no use here. Desire indeed is good, but let it be without agitation; it is 
that excitement which I expressly forbid you, as it is the mother- 
imperfection of all imperfections. 

Do not, then, examine so carefully whether you are in perfection or not: 
here are two reasons why you should not. One is, that it is to no purpose our 
examining ourselves in this way; since, were we the most perfect souls in 
the world, we ought never to know or be aware of it, but to esteem 
ourselves always as imperfect: our examen, then, ought never to be directed 
towards knowing whether we are imperfect, for of that we ought never to 
doubt. From thence it follows that we ought not to be surprised at finding 
ourselves imperfect, since we ought never to see ourselves otherwise in this 
life, nor be saddened on that account, for there is no remedy for it. I grant 


you most fully that we ought to humiliate ourselves because of it; for 
thereby we shall repair our defects and sweetly amend ourselves. Such is 
the exercise for which our imperfections are left to us, who are not 
excusable if we do not seek to amend them, or inexcusable if we fail of 
amending them completely; for it is not with imperfections as it is with sins. 

The other reason is, that this examen, when it is made with anxiety and 
perplexity, is only a loss of time; and those who make it are like musicians 
who make themselves hoarse with practising a motett; for the mind wearies 
itself with an examen so great and so continual, and when the time of 
execution arrives, it can do no more. This is my first commandment. 

The other commandment, which is a consequence from the first one: If 
thy eye be single, thy whole body shall be lightsome, says the Saviour. (St. 
Matt. vi. 22,) Simplify your judgment; do not make so many reflections and 
replies, but go on simply and with confidence: for you there is nothing else 
in the world but God and yourself. You have nothing to do with aught else, 
except so far as God commands it, and in the way in which He commands it 
to you. 

I pray of you, do not look so much hither and thither; keep your eyes 
fixed on God and yourself. You will never see God without goodness, or 
yourself without misery; and you will see His goodness propitious to your 
misery, the object of His goodness and of His mercy. Therefore do not look 
at anything but this; I mean, with a fixed and settled gaze; and look at all 
the rest with a transient glance. 

In the same way, avoid minutely examining what other people do, or 
what will become of them; but look on them with an eye simple, good, 
sweet, and affectionate. Do not require in them more perfection than in 
yourself, and do not be astonished at the diversity of imperfections; for 
imperfection is not greater imperfection merely because it is unusual. 
Behave like the bees,—suck the honey from all flowers and all herbs. 

My third commandment is, that you should behave as little children do. 
So long as they feel that their mother is holding them by the leading-strings, 
they go on boldly, and run all about, and are not startled at the little falls 
which the feebleness of their limbs occasions. Thus, whilst you perceive 
that God is holding you by the good will and resolution which He has given 
you of serving Him, go on boldly, and do not be startled at the little shocks 
you will meet with; and you must not be troubled at them, provided that at 


certain intervals you cast yourself into His arms, and kiss Him with the kiss 
of charity. 

Go on joyously, and with open heart, as much as you can; and if you do 
not always go on joyously, at least go on always courageously and 
confidently. 

Do not avoid the society of the sisters, although it may not be to your 
taste; rather avoid your taste, when it is not according to the ways of the 
sisters. Love the holy virtue of forbearance and holy complaisance; and so, 
says St. Paul (Gal. vi. 2), you shall fulfil the law of Christ. 


Chapter XLII 


HOW WE MAY KNOW WHETHER OUR FEELINGS COME 
FROM GOD OR FROM THE DEVIL 


Feelings and sweetnesses may come from the Friend or from the enemy of 
our souls; that is to say, from the evil one, or from Him who is All-holy. 
Now we may know from whence they come, by certain signs, amongst 
which are the following: 


1. When we do not dwell upon them, but avail ourselves of them as though 
by way of recreation, thereafter to proceed with greater constancy, it is a 
good sign; for God sometimes gives them to us for this purpose. He 
condescends to our infirmity; He sees our spiritual taste is dull; He gives us 
a little sauce for our food, not in order that we may eat nothing but sauce, 
but that it may give us an appetite for solid meat. It is, then, a good sign 
when we do not dwell upon feelings; for the evil one, in giving feelings, 
wishes that we may dwell upon them, and that by eating sauce only, our 
spiritual stomach may be enfeebled and spoilt little by little. 


2. Good feelings do not suggest to us any thought of pride; but on the 
contrary, if the evil spirit takes occasion from them to give us such 
thoughts, they strengthen us to reject them, in such wise, that the soul 
remains all humble and full of submission. On the contrary, a bad feeling, 
instead of making us think of our weakness, makes us think that it is given 
to us by way of recompense. 


3. A good feeling, when passed, does not leave us weakened, but 
strengthened; nor afflicted, but consoled. A bad feeling, on the contrary, 
gives us some pleasure at its coming, and on departing, leaves us full of 
anguish. 


4. A good feeling, at its departure, recommends us in its absence to caress, 
to serve, and to follow virtue, for our advancement, in which it was given to 
us; a bad feeling makes us believe that with it virtue has gone, and that we 
are unable to serve it. 

Lastly, a good feeling does not wish us to love itself, but only Him who 
gives it; not that it does not give us reason to love it, but that is not what it 
seeks; a bad feeling, on the contrary, wishes itself to be loved by us above 
everything. 

By these four or five marks, you will be able to know from whence your 
feelings come, and coming from God, they ought not to be rejected; but 
acknowledging that you are still a poor little child, take the milk from the 
hands of your Father, who from the compassion He bears you, still 
exercises towards you the office of mother. 

Receive them, then, considering yourself feeble as to your spiritual 
stomach, since the physician gives you wine, notwithstanding the fever of 
the imperfections which are in you. But if St. Paul advised wine to his 
disciple (1 Tim. v. 23) because of his bodily infirmities, I may well advise 
you spiritual wine for your spiritual infirmities; but on condition that you 
are always ready to give it up, if such were the good pleasure of God. 


Chapter XLIII 


WHEREBY TO RECOGNISE THE GOODNESS OF ONE’S 
RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


There are those who are truly called by God to religion, and who are not 
faithful in corresponding with the grace. There are others who are not so 
truly called, and who, by their fidelity, rectify their vocation. Thus we see 
some who come thither from vexation and weariness, others from, some 
misfortune which they have met with in the world, and others from defect 
of health or bodily beauty. And although these vocations would seem not to 
be good, we have seen some, who having thus come, have succeeded 
extremely well in the service of God: so incomprehensible are the ways of 
God, and His designs unsearchable, and nevertheless admirable in the 
variety of the means He uses to call His creatures to His service; and all 
these means ought to be honoured and reverenced. 

How, then, amidst so great a variety of vocations, and from such different 
motives, shall one be able to discern the good from the bad, so as not to be 
deceived? This is a thing of great importance and very difficult; 
nevertheless, it is not so much so, that we are entirely destitute of means for 
discovering the goodness of a vocation. Now among several which I might 
mention, I will suggest one which is the best of all, and that is a firm and 
constant will to serve God in the manner and in the place to which one has 
been called by His divine majesty; and this is the best mark that one can 
have of having a good vocation. 

But observe, that when I say a firm and constant will of serving God, I do 
not say that one does from the commencement all that one ought to do in 
one’s vocation, with a firmness and constancy so great as to exempt one 
from all repugnance, difficulty, or disgusts, or even from committing faults, 
or that it is so firm as never to waver or vary in its enterprise. 


Oh, no! that is not what I mean to say; for everyone is subject to passions, 
changes, and vicissitudes; and a person will to-day love one thing, who to- 
morrow will love another: one day does not resemble another. It is not, 
then, by these different movements and feelings that we ought to judge of 
the firmness and constancy of the will; but rather, if amid this variety of 
diverse movements, the will remains firm, so as not to abandon the good 
which it has embraced; so that, to have a mark of good vocation, we do not 
need a sensible constancy, but a constancy which is in the superior part of 
the soul, and which is effective. 

Therefore, to know whether one is called to religion, one need not wait 
for God to speak to our senses, or to send us an angel from heaven, or to 
impart revelations to us. Nor do we require an examination to be held by 
five or six doctors, to know whether the inspiration is good or bad, whether 
we ought to follow it or no; but we ought to correspond to it well, and to 
cultivate the first movement of grace, and then not to distress ourselves if 
disgusts and coldnesses arise: for if we always strive to keep our will very 
firm, in the determination of seeking the good which is shewn to us, God 
will not fail to make all turn out well to His glory. 


Chapter XLIV 


OF THE OBJECT AIMED AT IN ENTERING RELIGION 


The object a person ought to have in view in entering into religion is by far 
the most important, the most necessary, and the most useful question which 
can be treated of. Certainly, many daughters enter into it without knowing 
why. They come into a parlour; they see there religious with a serene 
aspect, of good mein, very modest, extremely contented. They say to 
themselves, “My God! how good it is to be here! Let us go there: the world 
does not smile upon us; we shall not find in it what we seek.” Another will 
say, “My God! how well they sing in that convent!” Others come thither to 
find in it peace and consolations, and all sorts of sweetnesses, saying to 
themselves, “My God! how happy religious are! They are away from the 
noise of fathers and mothers who do nothing but scold: one can do nothing 
to satisfy them; it is always to begin again. Our Lord promises to those who 
quit the world for His service many consolations; let us therefore enter 
religion.” 

Here are three sorts of objects which are nothing worth for entering into 
the House of God. It must of necessity be God who builds the city. 

When an architect wishes to build a house, he does two things. First, he 
considers for whom the building is intended; for he proceeds differently 
according as it is meant for a private person or for a prince or for a king; he 
also, before he begins, sees whether he has sufficient means, that people 
may not mock him for having begun what he is not able to finish. Secondly, 
he pulls down the old building which is in the place where he wishes to 
build the new one. 

We wish to make a great edifice, to establish within us the abiding-place 
of God. Consequently, let us consider very ripely whether we have courage 
and resolution enough to ruin and crucify ourselves, or rather to allow God 


Himself to ruin and crucify us, that He may make of us a living temple to 
His divine majesty. 

I say, therefore, that our only aim ought to be to unite ourselves to God, 
as Jesus Christ united Himself to Him in dying on the Cross; for I am not 
here speaking of that general union which is made by baptism, in receiving 
the character of Christianity, and binding ourselves to keep its 
commandments and those of the Church, and to exercise ourselves in good 
works and the practice of the Christian virtues. But as for yourselves, it is 
not so with you; for beyond that obligation which you have in common with 
all Christians, God, by an altogether special love, has chosen you to be His 
dear spouses. 


Chapter XLV 


WHAT IT IS TO BE A RELIGIOUS 


To be a religious is to be fastened and doubly fastened to God by a 
continual mortification of self; and to live only for God, our heart, our eyes, 
our tongue, our hands, serving His divine majesty always and continually. 

This is why you see that religion furnishes you with means entirely 
adapted to this purpose, which are meditation, spiritual reading, continual 
aspirations to our Lord, and retreats of the heart to repose oneself in God 
alone. 

And because we cannot arrive at this state, except by a continual 
mortification of all our passions, inclinations, humours, and aversions, we 
are obliged to watch continually over ourselves, in order to make all this 
die. Unless, as our Lord saith, the grain of wheat falling into the ground, 
die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. (John 
xii. 24.) 

This is why you who are aspiring to the habit, and you who are aspiring 
to the holy profession, consider well, and oftener than once, whether you 
have resolution enough to die to yourselves, and to live only to God. Weigh 
the whole matter well; for I declare to you, and do not at all wish to flatter 
you, that whoever wishes to live according to the senses, ought to remain in 
the world; and that it is only those who wish to live according to grace, who 
ought to enter into religion, which is nothing else than a school of the denial 
and mortification of self; thus you see that it furnishes you with several 
instruments of mortification, as well interior as exterior. 

But, my God! you will tell me, this is not what I sought. I thought that it 
was enough, in order to be a good religious, to have the desire of meditating 
well, of partaking in visions and revelations, of seeing angels, of being 
ravished in ecstasy, of loving much to read good books: but what! I was so 
virtuous in the world, as it seemed to me, so mortified, so humble, every 


body admired me; and was it not to be very humble to speak sweetly to 
one’s friends on subjects of devotion, to talk over sermons at home, to treat 
those in the house kindly, especially when they did not contradict me? 

Oh, for the world that was good; but religion would have one do works 
worthy of one s vocation, by dying to oneself in every thing, as well in that 
which is good, according to our taste, as in that which is bad and 
unprofitable. Do you think that those good religious of the desert, who 
arrived at so great a union with God, arrived at it by following their 
inclinations? No, assuredly, they mortified themselves in the most holy 
things: and although they had great enjoyment in singing divine canticles, 
in reading, praying, and other things, they did not do this to please 
themselves; far from it: on the contrary, they voluntarily deprived 
themselves of those pleasures, to give themselves up to labour, and to the 
most painful works. 

It is very true that religious souls receive a thousand sweetnesses and 
enjoyments, in the midst of the mortifications and exercises of holy 
religion; for it is principally they to whom the Holy Ghost imparts these 
precious gifts. In order therefore to have them, it is necessary that they seek 
God only, and occupy themselves with nothing but the mortification of their 
humours, passions, and inclinations; for if they seek anything else, they will 
never find the consolation at which they aim. 

It is necessary to have an invincible courage never to be wearied out with 
ourselves, because there is always something to do or to retrench; for we 
shall never be perfectly healed until we are in paradise. A sister will feel 
herself disposed to meditate, to say office, to be in retreat, and they will say 
to her: “My sister, attend in the kitchen, or do something else.” This is bad 
news for a daughter who is very devout: these are hard words: you must 
die; but they are followed by very sweet words: die to be united to God by 
that death. You know that no wise person puts new wine into old bottles; in 
the same way, the wine of divine love cannot enter where the old Adam 
reigneth: it is absolutely necessary to destroy it. 


Chapter XLVI 


OF THE QUALITIES WHICH A NOVICE OUGHT TO HAVE IN 
ORDER TO BE ADMITTED TO PROFESSION 


The first condition is, that a novice whom they receive to profession should 
have a good heart; that is, a heart disposed to live in an entire submission 
and obedience. 

The second condition is, that she should have a good understanding. 
Now, when I say a good understanding, I do not mean to imply those 
brilliant talents, which are generally vain, and full of self-will and self- 
sufficiency, and which, when in the world, were but the workshops of 
vanity. This sort of spirits enter religion, not to humble themselves, but to 
conduct and govern everything, and as if they wished to give lessons in 
philosophy and theology. 

Now it is about these we ought to be very cautious: I do not say that we 
ought not to receive them; but I do say that we ought to be very cautious 
about them; for in them, and by the grace of God, they may greatly change; 
and this will no doubt come to pass, if they avail themselves with fidelity of 
the remedies which are given them for their cure. 

When, therefore, I speak of a good understanding, I mean to speak of 
such as are rightly made, and of right judgment; and further, of moderate 
understandings, neither too great nor too small; for such minds always do a 
great deal, and all the time without their knowing it. 

They set themselves to act, and devote themselves to the solid virtues: 
they are tractable, and one has not much trouble in guiding them; for they 
easily comprehend how good a thing it is to allow them selves to be guided. 

The third condition required is, for the novice to have laboured well 
during her year of noviciate, to have profited well by the remedies 
prescribed to her, to have been very faithful to the resolutions she adopted 


on entering the noviciate, to change her evil humours and inclinations; for 
the year of noviciate was given her for no other purpose. 

But if it be manifest that she has persevered faithfully in her resolutions, 
and that her will remains firm and constant to go forward, and that she has 
applied herself to reform herself according to the rules and constitutions, 
and that this determination remains, so that she wishes continually to do 
better, it is a good sign, and you may vote for her, even though there may 
have been faults in her, even of some moment; for it ought not to be 
required that at the end of her noviciate she should be perfect. 

Look at the College of Apostles, although they were truly called, and 
although they had laboured much in the reformation of their manners, how 
many faults did they not commit, not only in the first year, but also in the 
second and third! I mean to say by this, that falls ought not to be the cause 
of your rejecting a daughter, when amidst all this she remains with a firm 
determination of correcting herself, and is willing to avail herself of the 
means afforded her for that object. 


Chapter XLVII 


HOW THE SPIRIT OF ONE’S VOCATION IS TO BE 
PRESERVED 


The only means of preserving the spirit of one’s vocation, and of preventing 
it from being dissipated, is to keep it shut up in the observance of the rules. 
But you tell me that there are some so jealous of this spirit, that they would 
not even let it be known outside of the house. There is superfluity in this 
jealousy, which ought to be diminished; for to what end, I pray you, should 
you wish to conceal from your neighbour what may be profitable to him? I 
am not of this opinion, for I should wish that all the good which is in this 
house should be recognised and known by every body; and this is why I 
have always thought that it would be good to have its rules and 
constitutions printed, in order that several, by seeing them, might derive 
some advantage from them. 

God grant that many persons might be found who would wish to practise 
them! We should soon see great changes in them, which would tum out to 
God’s glory, and to the salvation of their souls. 

Be extremely careful to preserve the spirit of your vocation, but not in 
such a way that this care shall hinder you from communicating it charitably 
and with simplicity to your neighbour, to each one according to his 
capacity; and do not suppose that it will be dissipated by this 
communication; for charity spoils nothing; on the contrary, it brings every 
thing to perfection. 


Chapter XLVIII 


OF DISGUST FOR ONE’S VOCATION 


The idea of quitting your state has all the true marks of temptation that one 
could possibly find. But God be praised that in this assault the citadel has 
not yet surrendered, nor, as I think, is ready to surrender. 

O God! take great heed against the wish to go out; for there is no middle 
course between your going out and your being lost. For do you not see that 
you would only go out to live to yourself, of yourself, by yourself, and in 
yourself; and that the more dangerously because it would be under pretext 
of union with God, who nevertheless wills not to have, and never will have 
union with those singular souls who quit their vocation, their vows, their 
congregation, from bitterness of heart, from chagrin, from vexation, and 
from disgust at the society, at obedience, at the rules, and at holy 
observance. 

Oh, see you not St. Simeon Stylites, so ready to quit his column at the 
advice of the elders? and you, you will not give up your abstinence at the 
advice of so many good people, who have no interest in making you give it 
up, except to make you quit and exempt of your self-love. 

Sing from henceforth the canticle of love. Oh, how good and how 
pleasant it is for sisters to dwell together in unity! (Ps. cxxxii. 1 .) Treat 
your temptation roughly. Say to it: Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
(Deut. vi. 16.) Go behind me, Satan, thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve. (St. Mark viii. 33; St. Luke iv. 8.) 

I leave you to think. Yon genuflect to the Blessed Sacrament, as if with a 
feeling of disgust; and then the temptation ensues: what greater marks of 
temptation could one have? The force of inspirations is humble, sweet, 
tranquil, and holy; and how, then, could your inclination be an inspiration, 
when it is so fretful, so hard, and so morose? 


Withdraw yourself from it. Treat this temptation as you would treat that 
of blasphemy, of treason, of heresy, of despair; do not discourse with it, do 
not capitulate, do not listen to it: cross it as much as you can by frequent 
renewals of your vows, by frequent submissions to your superioress. Often 
invoke your good angel, and I hope that you will find the peace and the 
sweetness of the love of your neighbour. Sing in the choir always with the 
greater perseverance, the more the temptation says to you: Be silent; 
imitating that holy blind man, of whom it is said in the Gospel (St. Mark x. 
48), Many rebuked him that he might hold his peace; but he cried a great 
deal the more. Son of David, have mercy on me. 


Chapter XLIX 


OF THE CONVERSATION OF RELIGIOUS PERSONS WITH 
SECULARS 


You ask me, whether, supposing it happened one day that a superioress had 
such an inclination to be complaisant to secular persons, under the notion of 
their profiting by it, as to leave that particular care which she ought to have 
of the sisters placed under her charge, or not to have time enough to attend 
to the affairs of the house, because of remaining too long in the parlour; 
would she not be obliged to retrench this inclination, although her 
inclination was good? 

I reply to this, that superioresses ought to be extremely affable to 
seculars, in order to be of use to them, and to bestow on them with a good 
heart a portion of their time; but how much, think you, ought this portion to 
be? The twelfth part, the other eleven remaining to be employed in the 
house, in the care of the family. 

Bees go a good deal out of their hive; but this is only for the sake of 
necessity or profit, and they make but a short stay before they return; and 
above all, the queen-bee rarely goes out, except, for instance, she is making 
a swarm of bees, when she is all surrounded by her little people. Religion is 
a mystical hive, all full of spiritual bees, which are assembled to eat the 
honey of celestial virtues; and this is why the superioress, who is among 
them as it were the queenbee, ought to be careful not to leave them, in order 
to teach them the way of acquiring the virtues and of preserving them. 

Nevertheless, she ought not, on that account, to fail of conversing with 
secular persons, when necessity or charity requires it; but beyond this, the 
superioress ought to be brief with seculars, unless it be with persons of 
great dignity, whom she must not displease, or persons who only come 


seldom, or from a great distance; apart from these cases, she ought not to 
leave office and meditation, unless charity absolutely requires it. 

As for the visits of persons who may be freely dispensed with, the 
portress ought to say that you are at meditation or office; would it please 
them to wait, or to call again. But if it happens that for some great cause 
you go to the parlour at those times, at least recover time afterwards to 
perform your meditation as fully as you can; for as for office, nobody 
doubts your being obliged to say that. 

As for the sisters, they ought never to spend their time with seculars, 
under the notion of gaining souls for the house. Oh, certainly, there is no 
occasion for that; for if they keep themselves retired, to do well what 
belongs to their duty, they ought to entertain no doubt but that our Lord will 
provide sufficiently for that. 


Chapter L 


GOD ORDINARILY GIVES US AN INCLINATION FOR THE 
STATE TO WHICH HE CALLS US 


The advice which was so continually given to you to remain in the service 
of your father, in order to be in a position hereafter to consecrate yourself, 
body and soul, to our Lord, was based upon a great number of consolations, 
drawn from various circumstances of your condition; and for this reason, if 
your mind were in a state of full and entire indifference, I should without 
doubt have told you to follow that advice, as the most worthy and proper 
course that could be proposed to you; for such it would have been, without 
any doubt. 

But since your mind is not at all in a state of in difference, but, on the 
contrary, altogether bent on choosing marriage, and since, although you 
have had recourse to God, you still find yourself drawn in that direction, it 
is not expedient for you to do violence to so strong an impression, by any 
sort of consideration; for all those circumstances, which otherwise would 
have been more than sufficient to make me come to the same conclusion as 
the person who advised you, have no weight whatever beside that strong 
and settled inclination which you feel. If this were slight, it would, in truth, 
be of little importance; but being strong and decided, it ought to be the basis 
of your resolution. 

If, then, the husband proposed for you is otherwise suitable, a good man, 
and of a kind disposition, you may with prudence accept him. I say, if he is 
of a kind disposition, because your deficiency in personal appearance 
requires this; as it requires of you to balance that defect by great sweetness, 
sincere love, and a very resigned humility; and, in fine, it makes up 
generally for bodily defects, by true virtue and perfection of mind. 


The state of marriage is a state which requires more virtue and constancy 
than any other. It is a perpetual exercise of mortification: it will be so for 
you perhaps more than it would be for another. You must therefore dispose 
yourself for it with a particular care, in order that, from this plant of thyme, 
you may, in spite of the bitterness of its juice, draw the honey of a holy life 
and conversation. May the sweet Jesus be for ever to you the honey which 
makes sweet your vocation: may He for ever live and reign in our hearts! 


Chapter LI 


MISTRUST THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS LIFE, AND 
LABOUR FOR ETERNITY 


I perceive that you are well supplied with the goods of the present life. Take 
care that your heart does not remain attached to them. Solomon, the wisest 
of men, began his miserable fall by the pleasure he took in the greatness, 
the splendour, and the magnificent apparel which he had, although it was all 
in keeping with his rank. 

Let us consider that what we have does not in reality make us anything 
more than the rest of the world; and that all this is nothing before God and 
the angels. 

Recollect to do the will of God well on occasions that present the most 
difficulty. It is doing little to please God in what pleases ourselves. Filial 
fidelity requires that we should be ready to please Him in what displeases 
ourselves; having always before our eyes what the great beloved Son said 
of Himself: I came down from heaven, not to do My own will, but the will 
of Him that sent Me (St. John vi. 38); for are you not a Christian in order to 
do the will of Him who adopted you to be His child, and to receive His 
eternal inheritance? 

For the rest, you are going away, and I too am going away, without any 
hope of seeing you again in this world. Let us earnestly pray God to grant 
us the grace of so living according to His good pleasure in this pilgrimage, 
that being arrived in our heavenly country, we may be able to rejoice that 
we saw each other here below, and that we talked of the mysteries of 
eternity. Herein alone can we rejoice that we knew each other in this life, 
that it was all for the glory of His Divine Majesty and our eternal salvation. 

Keep that holy cheerfulness of heart, which nourishes the strength of the 
mind, and edifies one’s neighbour. Go in peace, and God be for ever your 


protector. May He for ever hold you by His hand, and conduct you in the 
path of His holy will. 


Chapter LII 


WE MEET WITH ALL SEASONS IN OUR SOULS 


My God! how well you do to deposit your desire of leaving this world in 
the hands of heavenly Providence, so that it may not uselessly occupy your 
mind! Let us pray to God, and let us supplicate His will to manifest itself: 
let us dispose our will to desire nothing but through His and for His; and let 
us abide in peace, without excitement or agitation of mind. 

I perceive that you meet with all the seasons of the year in your soul; that 
sometimes you feel the winter of manifold barrenness, detraction, sadness, 
and weariness; sometimes the dews of the month of May, with the odour of 
the holy flowers; sometimes the summer-heats of the desire of pleasing our 
good God. There only remains autumn, of the fruits of which, as you say, 
you do not see much; but it very often happens, that in thrashing the com 
and pressing the grapes, much greater abundance is obtained than the 
harvest and the vintage seemed to promise. 

You would be very glad if it were all spring and summer; but no, there 
must be vicissitudes within as well as without. In heaven, indeed, all will be 
spring as to beauty, all autumn as to enjoyment, all summer as to love; there 
will be no winter. But here the winter is required for the exercise of self- 
denial, and of a thousand little virtues which are exercised in the time of 
sterility. 

Let us always go on in our steady pace: provided that we have a good and 
resolute affection, we cannot but go on well. No, there is no need, in order 
to the exercise of the virtues, to keep one s attention always actually fixed 
upon all of them: that would in truth embarrass your thoughts and 
affections. Humility and charity are the great cords to which all the others 
are fastened; it is only necessary to hold well to those two; one of them is 
the lowest, and the other the highest: the preservation of the whole edifice 
depends on the foundation and the roof. Keeping the heart attentive to the 


exercise of these, one has no great difficulty in dealing with the others. 
These are the mothers of the virtues, which follow them as infants follow 
their mother. 

Indeed, I do strongly approve of your teaching school. God will be 
pleased with you for it; for He loves the little ones. And as I said the other 
day at Catechism, to induce our ladies to take pains with the girls, the 
guardian angels of little children love with a particular affection those who 
bring them up in the fear of God, and who insinuate holy devotion into their 
tender souls; as, on the contrary, our Lord threatens those who scandalise 
them with the vengeance of their angels. (St. Matt, xviii. 10; and St. Mark 
ix. 41.) 

Ah, my God! how much I owe to that Saviour who loveth us so much! 
How would I wish once for all to embrace Him, and to clasp Him to my 
heart! May Jesus for ever be in our hearts; may He live and reign there 
eternally! Ever-blessed be His holy Name, and that of His glorious mother. 
Amen. Live Jesus, and die the world, if it wills not to live unto Jesus. 
Amen. 


Chapter LIII 


WHAT IS MEANT BY LIVING ACCORDING TO THE SPIRIT 
AND ACCORDING TO THE FLESH 


To live according to the spirit, is to live, speak, and act according to the 
virtues which are in the spirit, and not according to the senses and 
sentiments which are in the flesh. We ought to make use of the latter, to 
reduce them to subjection, and not to live according to them; but as for 
these spiritual virtues, we ought to serve them, and to subject to them 
everything else. 

What are these virtues of the spirit? It is faith, which shews us truths 
raised altogether above the senses; hope, which makes us aspire to invisible 
good; charity, which makes us love God more than all, and our neighbours 
as ourselves, not with a sensual or natural, or interested love, but with a 
love pure, solid, and invariable, which has its foundation in God. 

Do you see? The human sense resting on the flesh, often causes us not 
sufficiently to throw ourselves into the hands of God, imagining to 
ourselves that, because we are worth nothing, God cannot regard us; 
because men who live according to human wisdom despise those who are 
not useful to them: on the contrary, the spirit, resting on faith, encourages 
itself in the midst of difficulties, because it knows well that God loves, 
supports, and succours the wretched, provided that they hope in Him. 

Moreover sense would have a share in everything that passes; and it loves 
itself so much, that it fancies nothing is good unless it meddles in the 
matter. The spirit, on the contrary, attaches itself to God; and says often, 
that whatever is not God is nothing to it: and since, out of charity, it takes 
part in the things which are imparted to it, so, from renunciation and 
humility, it voluntarily gives up its part in things which are concealed from 
it. 


To live according to the spirit, is to love according to the spirit; to live 
according to the flesh, is to love according to the flesh. For love is the life 
of the soul, as the soul is the life of the body. Suppose a person is very 
amiable in disposition and pleasing in manners, and I have an affectionate 
regard for that person; suppose a person loves me well, and places me under 
great obligations, and I shew a return of affection for that reason; who does 
not see that I am loving, not according to the spirit, but according to the 
flesh? For even brute creatures, which have no soul, but only flesh and 
sensation, love their benefactors and those who are kind and agreeable to 
them. Another person is rude, rough, and uncivil; but after all is very 
devout, and even anxious to acquire gentler and sweeter manners; and so, 
not from any pleasure or interest I have m the acquaintance, I enter into that 
person s society, do him services, and shew kind feeling and friendship 
towards him. This love is according to the spirit, for the flesh has no part in 
it. 

I have no confidence in myself, and I would willingly be allowed to live 
according to this inclination. Who does not see that this is not living 
according to the spirit? Certainly it is not; for when I was quite young, and 
had no experience at all, I already shewed that disposition. But although, by 
my natural temper, I am fearful and timid, nevertheless I wish to try and 
overcome these natural failings, and, little by little, to do well every thing 
appertaining to that office which obedience, derived from God, has imposed 
up on me. Who does not see that this is to live according to the spirit? 

To live according to the spirit, is to do the actions, say the words, and 
produce the thoughts which the Spirit of God demands of us; and when I 
say produce the thoughts, I mean those which are voluntary. I am sad, and I 
do not choose to speak: parrots act in this way. I am sad; but since charity 
requires me to speak, I will do so: spiritual persons act in this way. I am 
overlooked or despised, and I am annoyed at it: peacocks and monkeys 
shew this disposition. I am overlooked or despised, and I rejoice at it: the 
Apostles shewed this disposition. (Acts v. 41.) 

To live, therefore, according to the spirit, is to do what faith, hope, and 
charity teach us, whether in things temporal or in things spiritual. 


Chapter LIV 


GOD THINKS OF US, AND LOOKS ON US WITH LOVE, IN 
SPITE OF OUR WEAKNESSES 


You ask me if our Lord thinks of you, and if He looks upon you with love? 
Yes, He thinks of you, and not only of you, but of the least hair of your 
head. (St. Matt. x. 30; Acts xxvii. 34.) It is an article of faith; we must in 
nowise doubt of it. But I also know well that you do not doubt of it: but you 
only express in this way the aridity, the dryness, and insensibility in which 
the inferior part of your soul just now finds itself. Indeed the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not, said Jacob (Genesis xxviii. 1 6); that is to say, I did 
not perceive it, I had no feeling of it, it did not seem to me to be so. 

And as to God’s looking on you with love, of this you have no reason to 
doubt; for He lovingly be holds the most horrible sinners in the world, little 
true desire as they have of conversion. What! tell me, have you not the 
intention of belonging to God? do you not desire to serve Him faithfully? 
And who gives you this desire and this intention, if not Him self, with His 
loving regard? 

You ought not to examine whether your heart is pleasing to Him; but you 
certainly ought to examine whether His heart is pleasing to you; and if you 
look upon His heart, it will be impossible for it not to please you; for it is a 
heart so gentle, so sweet, so condescending, so loving towards frail 
creatures, provided they acknowledge their misery, so gracious towards the 
miserable, so good towards the penitent; and who would not love this royal 
heart, so full of tenderness for us? 

You say well that these temptations happen to you, because your heart is 
without tenderness towards God; for it is true, that if you had tenderness, 
you would have consolation; and if you had consolation, you would not be 
in sorrow. But the love of God does not consist in consolation or in 


tenderness, else our Lord did not love His Father, when He was sorrowful 
even unto death, and when He cried out: My God! My God! why hast Thou 
forsaken Me? (St, Matt, xxvii. 46.) But it was, nevertheless, then that He 
made the greatest act of love that it is possible to imagine. 

No doubt we would like always to have a little consolation and sugar on 
our food; that is to say, to have the sentiments of love and tenderness, and 
consequently consolation: but we must submit with patience to belong not 
to the angelic nature, but to the human. Our imperfections ought not to 
please us; on the contrary, we ought to say with the holy Apostle: Unhappy 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? (Rom. vii. 
24.) But this ought neither to astonish us, nor to take away our courage: we 
even ought to derive from it submission, humility, and mistrust of 
ourselves, but not discouragement, nor affliction of heart, much less 
mistrust of the love of God towards us; for God indeed loves not our 
imperfections and our venial sins; but He loves us well, notwithstanding 
those sins. Thus, as the weakness and infirmity of a child is not pleasing to 
its mother, but for all that she not only does not cease on that account to 
love it, but loves it tenderly and with compassion; so, although God loves 
not our imperfections and our venial sins, He does not fail to love us 
tenderly; whence David had reason to say to God: Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, for I am weak. (Ps. vi. 3.) 

Now, that is enough; live cheerfully: our Lord looks upon you, and looks 
upon you with love, and with so much the more tenderness, because you are 
weak. Never allow your mind voluntarily to nourish contrary thoughts; and 
when they do occur to you, do not look at them themselves: turn away your 
eyes from their iniquity, and return to God with a courageous humility, to 
speak to Him of His unspeakable goodness with which He loveth us, poor, 
abject, and weak as we are. 


Chapter LV 


THAT WE OUGHT TO CONQUER OUR EVIL INCLINATIONS 
WITHOUT DISTRESSING OURSELVES ABOUT THEM 


I see clearly that swarm of inclinations which self-love feeds, and pours 
over your heart; and I know full well that the temper of your mind, subtle, 
delicate, and active, contributes something to this: but for all that, they are 
nothing whatever but inclinations, and since you feel that they distress you, 
and your heart bewails them, there is no appearance they are accepted by 
any consent, or at least by deliberate consent. 

No, your dear soul having conceived the great desire with which God has 
inspired it, of being none but His, do not readily believe that it lends its 
consent to these contrary movements. Your heart may be agitated by the 
feeling of its passions, but I think that it rarely sins with consent. Unhappy 
man that I am, said the great Apostle, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death! (Rom. vii. 24.) 

He was conscious of an army composed of his feelings, aversions, habits, 
and natural inclinations, which had conspired his spiritual death: and 
because he fears them, he shews that he hates them; and because he hates 
them, he cannot support them without sorrow, and his sorrow makes him 
break out into that vehement exclamation, to which he himself makes 
answer, that the grace of God by Jesus Christ our Lord will deliver him; not 
from fear, not from fright, not from alarm, not from the combat, but from 
defeat, and will save him from being vanquished. 

To be in this world, and not to feel these movements of passion, are 
incompatible things. Our glorious St. Bernard says, that it is heresy to say 
that we can persevere in the same state here below; inasmuch as the Holy 
Ghost has said by the mouth of Job, in speaking of man, that he never 
continueth in the same state. (Job xiv. 2.) This serves for an answer to what 


you say of the levity and inconstancy of your soul; for I believe firmly that 
it is continually agitated by the blasts of its passions, and that consequently 
it is always in agitation: but I also believe firmly that the grace of God, and 
the resolution which it has given you, remains continually at the point of 
your spirit, where the standard of the cross is always flying, and where 
faith, hope, and charity are always loudly proclaiming, Live Jesus! 

Do you see, these inclinations of pride, of vanity, and of self-love, 
intermeddle every where, and intrude their ideas, with or without our 
perceiving it, into almost all our actions? but for all that they are not the 
motives of our actions. St. Bernard, feeling one day that they were troubling 
him whilst he was preaching, “Depart from me, Satan,” said he; “I did not 
begin for thee, I will not end for thee.” 

I have only one remark to make on your writing to me; and that is, that 
you foster your pride by affectation in your conversation and in your letters. 
In conversation certainly, affectation enters so insensibly that one scarcely 
perceives it; but still, if one does perceive it, one ought immediately to 
change one’s manner; but in letters, this fault is, in truth, a little, or rather a 
great deal less to be tolerated, for you see better what you are about; and if 
in writing you do perceive any notable affectation, you ought to punish the 
hand which wrote it, by making it write another letter in a different style. 

To conclude, I doubt not that amidst so great a number of turnings and 
windings of the heart, here and there some venial faults will slip in; but for 
all that, as they are of a passing nature, they do not deprive us of the fruits 
of our resolutions, but only of the sweetness which there would be in not 
falling into those faults at all, if the condition of this life allowed of it. 

Furthermore, be just: neither excuse nor accuse your poor soul, except on 
ripe consideration; for fear that, if you excuse it without good grounds, you 
may make it insolent; and if you accuse it inconsiderately, you may lower 
its courage and make it pusillanimous. Proceed with simplicity, and you 
will proceed with confidence. Do not burden your feeble body with any 
other austerities but those which the rule imposes on you. Preserve your 
bodily strength to serve God in those spiritual exercises which we are often 
constrained to lay aside, when we have indiscreetly over burdened the body, 
which must needs unite with the soul in performing them. 


Chapter LVI 


OF THE TEAKS OF PIETY 


As to your not having tears, your heart is not to blame for that; for the want 
of them is not owing to any absence of resolution, or of lively desires of 
loving God, but to the absence of sensible passion, which does not depend 
upon our heart, but upon other circumstances which are out of our own 
control. For just as in this world it is not possible for us to make it rain 
when we please, or to hinder its raining when we wish it to be fair; so in 
devotion it is not in our own power to weep when we please, nor to leave 
off weeping when an impetuous flood of tears comes upon us. This arises 
most generally, not from any fault of ours, but from the providence of God, 
which would have us make our journey by land and through the desert, and 
not by water, and would have us accustom our selves to labour and to 
trouble. 

Keep yourself firm in this position, that your heart may be entirely fixed 
on God; for there is none better than that. Finally, do not wish for 
persecutions to try your faithfulness; for it is better to wait for those which 
God shall send you, than to wish for them. 


Chapter LVII 


OF SUSPECTED REVELATIONS 


As for the visions, revelations, and predictions of this good daughter, they 
are in my opinion infinitely suspicious, and more, they are unprofitable, 
vain, and unworthy of consideration. For, on the one hand, they are so 
frequent, that that of itself makes them worthy of suspicion; on the other 
hand, they imply manifestations of certain things which God very rarely 
reveals, such as the assurance of etemal salvation, the confirmation in 
grace, the degree of holiness of various persons, and a hundred other 
matters of the like kind, which serve no purpose whatever. There is a case 
in point afforded by St. Gregory, who being asked by a lady of honour 
belonging to the court of the empress, who was called Gregoria, concerning 
the state of her future salvation, replied: “My daughter, you ask me a 
question which is alike difficult and unprofitable.” 

Now to say that hereafter we shall know why these revelations are made, 
is a pretext which the maker of them adopts to avoid the blame attaching to 
the unprofitableness of such things. 

Another consideration is, that when God wills to accomplish His 
purposes by means of revelations given to His creatures, He ordinarily 
causes to go before them either true miracles, or a very special holiness in 
those who receive them: and so the evil spirit, when he wishes notably to 
deceive some person, before making him utter false revelations, he causes 
him to make false presages, and to carry on a course of life of false 
holiness. 

In the time of the blessed sister Mary of the Incarnation, there was a 
daughter of humble rank who was deceived by the most extraordinary 
deception which it is possible to imagine. The enemy, in the shape of our 
Lord, for a very long time said the divine office with her, in so melodious a 
chant that it kept her in a perpetual ecstacy; he communicated her very 


frequently under the semblance of a resplendent and silvery cloud, through 
which he caused a false host to come to her mouth; he made her live 
without eating anything; when she carried alms to the gate, he multiplied 
the bread in her apron; so that if she only carried bread for three persons, 
and there were thirty at the gate, she had sufficient to give abundance to all, 
and bread of the most delicious taste, portions of which were sent to various 
places by way of devotion. 

This daughter had so many revelations, that at last it rendered her 
suspected. She was sent to reside with the blessed sister Mary of the 
Incarnation, at that time a married person; where, being a servant, and 
treated rather harshly by the late Mons.-, it was discovered that she was by 
no Means a Saint, and there was nothing in the world in her but a heap of 
false visions. 

Nevertheless, as I told you, you ought not to ill treat this poor girl, but 
only shew to her a total neglect and a perfect contempt for all her 
revelations and visions, without amusing yourself either with refuting or 
combating them; but, on the contrary, when she wishes to speak of them, 
you must put her off, that is, change the subject of conversation, and speak 
to her of solid virtues and of the perfection of the religious life, and 
particularly of the simplicity of the faith, by which saints have gone forward 
without visions or particular revelations. 


Chapter LVIIT 


OF SENSIBLE GRACE 


When grace makes itself felt in a soul, what is there that soul does not do? 
Her modesty appears before all the world; she gives an unequalled 
edification; she makes herself admired by all those who see _ her; 
mortifications, she says, cost me nothing: they are to me consolations; 
obediences are only enjoyments to me: I no sooner hear the first sound of 
the bell than I am up; I allow myself to neglect no practice of virtue; and all 
this I do with a very great peace and tranquility. 

But the moment grace ceases to make itself felt, that soul speaks a very 
different language. Now that I have lost enjoyment in prayer, I have no 
heart to improve myself; I feel nothing of that ardour I used to feel in my 
exercises; in a word, frost and chillness have come over me. 

Alas, so I thought. See, I pray you, how this poor soul bemoans herself; 
her discontent even appears on her countenance; she has a downcast and 
melancholy expression, and she goes about pensive and out of sorts. 

My God, what is the matter with you? one is constrained to say to that 
soul. Oh, merely that I am so downcast and languid, that nothing can please 
me, and every thing is wearisome to me; I have almost lost the courage to 
aim at perfection any longer. 

My God, what weakness! consolation fails, and at the same time courage 
fails. Now we ought not to do so; but the more God deprives us of 
consolation, the more we ought to labour to shew to Him our fidelity. One 
single act done in dryness of spirit is worth more than many acts done in 
consolation; because it is done with a stronger love, though it may not be 
with a love so tender or so consoling. 


Part Fifth 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PRINCIPAL FEASTS OF THE YEAR 


Chapter I 


THE FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 


BEHOLD the dear Infant Jesus, who brings with Him these approaching 
feasts. And since He is born to come and visit us on the part of His Eternal 
Father, and since the shepherds and kings will, in their turn, come to visit 
Him in His cradle, I think you ought to caress Him fondly, shew Him 
hospitality with all our sisters, sing sweet canticles to Him, and above all, 
adore Him fervently and sweetly, and in Him His poverty, His humility, His 
obedience, and His sweetness, in imitation of His most holy Mother and of 
St. Joseph. 

Take from Him one of those dear tears, sweet dew of heaven, and place it 
on your heart, in order that it may never have any sadness, save such as is 
pleasing to this sweet Infant. It is marvellous what healing power those 
tears have over every sort of ill that can befal the heart. I look upon the 
whole congregation of our sisters as simple shepherdesses watching over 
their flocks, that is to say, over their affections, who, warned by the Angel, 
come to do homage to the divine Infant, and as a token of their eternal 
servitude, offer to Him the finest of their lambs, which is their love, without 
any reserve or exception. 

Let the little Babe of Bethlehem be for ever the delight and love of our 
heart. Alas, how fair He is! I had a hundred times rather see this dear little 
Babe in His crib than to see all the kings of the earth on their thrones. O 
God, I think Him more glorious on this throne, than Solomon was on his 
throne of ivory. The great St. Joseph makes us share in his consolation; the 
sovereign Mother in her love; and the divine Infant wills for ever to diffuse 
His merits over our heart. 

Repose near Him as sweetly as you can; He will not fail to love your 
heart, void as you find it of tenderness and feeling. See you not how He 
inhales the breath of yon ox and yon ass, which have no feeling or emotion 


at all? How will He not receive the aspirations of our poor heart, which 
though not at this moment tenderly, nevertheless steadily and firmly, 
sacrifices itself at His feet, to be for ever the inviolable servant of Him and 
of His holy Mother? May the joy and consolation of the Son and of the 
Mother be for ever the gladness of our soul. Ah, how well it becomes her to 
dandle that little Babe! but above all I love her charity, which allows 
whoever will to see, to touch, and to kiss Him. Ask her for Him, she will 
give Him to you. 

O true Jesus, how sweet is this sight! The heavens, as the Church singeth, 
drop honey on every side; and as for me, I think that those divine angels 
who make the air resound with their admirable hymns are coming to gather 
this celestial honey on the lilies where it is found on the breast of the most 
sweet Virgin and of St. Joseph. How sweet to behold the honey suck the 
milk! 

What shall we give to our littlke King, which we have not received from 
Him and from His divine liberality? I will give Him, then, our heart. Ah, 
Saviour of our souls, make it all of gold in charity, all of myrrh in 
mortification, and all of frankincense in prayer; and then receive it into the 
arms of Thy holy protection, and let Thine heart say to it: I am thy salvation 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Chapter IT 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


I fancy I see you around the Babe of Bethlehem, kissing His feet, and 
supplicating Him to be your King. Abide there, and learn of Him how meek 
and humble He is, how simple and amiable. Let your heart, like a mystical 
bee, never abandon this little King; and let it make its honey round about 
Him, in Him, and for Him; and let it press Him to itself, Him whose lips are 
all steeped in graces. 

Nothing will be wanting to you, since you will be in the presence of that 
holy Infant. My God, how that Nativity makes holy affections to be born in 
our soul, but above all, perfect abnegation of the goods, the pomps, the 
satisfactions of this world! 

I know not how it is, but I find no mystery which mingles so sweetly 
tenderness with austerity, love with rigour, sweetness with sharpness. 

Never was seen a poorer or a happier birth; never so noble or so blessed a 
mother. Certainly she who is the Mother of the Son of God needs not ask 
the world for exterior consolations. 

This is why St. Paula loved better to live a stranger in Bethlehem, than to 
remain a rich lady in Rome; imagining to herself that day and night she 
heard in her dear retreat the infantine cries of the Saviour in the crib, or, as 
St. Francis says, those of the dear Babe of Bethlehem, who incited her to 
the contempt of worldly grandeurs and affections, and called her to the most 
holy love of abjection. You are, then, near this holy crib, in which the 
Saviour of our souls teaches us so many virtues by His silence; for what is 
there that He saith not in keeping silence? His little heart beating with love 
for us may well inflame ours. 

But see you how lovingly He has written your name in the depth of His 
divine heart, which beats on that couch of straw from the impassioned zeal 
it has for our advancement, and heaves not one single sigh unto His Father 


in which you have not a part, nor a single movement of the spirit except for 
your happiness. 

The magnet attracts iron; amber attracts bits of straw and hay. Whether, 
then, that we are iron because of our hardness, or straw because of our 
weakness, we ought to join ourselves to this little Infant King, who truly 
draws all hearts unto Himself. 

Yes, return we no more to the region whence we set out. Leave we for 
ever Arabia and Chaldsea, and abide we at the feet of this Saviour. Let us 
say with the heavenly Spouse: I found Him whom my soul loveth; I held 
Him, and I will not let Him go. (Cant, iii. 4.) 


Chapter III 


THE END OF THE YEAR 


I conclude this year with the satisfaction of being able to present you with 
the wish I make for you for the year which is coming. 

They pass away, then, these temporal years. Their months reduce 
themselves to weeks, the weeks to days, the days to hours, and the hours to 
moments, which are all that we possess, but which we only possess in 
proportion as they perish, and render our duration perishable. And yet that 
duration ought to be more pleasing to us for that very reason; because this 
life being full of miseries, we could not have in it any more solid 
consolation than that of being assured that it is vanishing away, to make 
room for that holy eternity which is prepared for us in the abundance of the 
mercy of God, and to which our soul incessantly aspires by the continual 
thoughts its own nature suggests to it, although it cannot hope for it except 
by other more elevated thoughts which the Author of its nature diffuses 
over it. 

Certainly I never turn my thoughts to eternity without much sweetness. 
For, say I, how is it that my soul could extend its thoughts to this infinity, if 
it had not some sort of proportion with it. But when I feel that my desire 
runs after my thoughts on this same eternity, my joy takes a new and 
incomparable increase; for I know that we never entertain a real desire for 
anything except possibilities. My desire, then, assures me that I can have 
eternity: what more remains for me than to hope that I shall have it? and 
this hope is given me by the knowledge of the infinite goodness of Him 
who would not have created a soul capable of thinking and of aiming at 
eternity, if He had not willed to give it all the means of attaining thereto. 

Let us, then, often say, Every thing passes away; and after the few days of 
this mortal life which remain for us, will come the infinite eternity. Little 
matters it, then, to us that we have here comforts or discomforts, provided 


that for all eternity we are blessed. Let this holy eternity which awaits us be 
our consolation, and to be Christians, members of Jesus Christ, regenerated 
in His blood; for in this alone consists all our glory, that this divine Saviour 
has died for us. 

A great soul reaches all its best thoughts, affections, and aims onwards 
into the infinity of eternity; and since it is eternal, it reckons as too short 
whatever is not eternal, as too little whatever is not infinite; and raising 
itself above all the delights, or rather those poor amusements which this life 
can present to us, it keeps its eyes fixed on the immensity of the goods and 
of the years of eternity. 

O God, wherefore shall we live next year, if it be not to love better this 
sovereign goodness? Oh, how it takes us from this world, or takes this 
world from us; how it makes us die, or makes us better love its death than 
our life! 

Now I wish for your dear soul, that this next year may be followed by 
many others, and they may all be profitably employed in the conquest of 
eternity. 

Live long, holily, happily here below, amid these perishable moments, to 
live again eternally in that immutable felicity to which we aspire. 

But if our Lord hears my prayers, this year will be to you a year of 
prosperity, of contentment, and of blessings on yourself, in yourself, and on 
all around you; and you will see a long succession of like years, which at 
length will terminate in the eternal year, in which you will immortally enjoy 
the Author of all true prosperity and benediction. 


Chapter IV 


THE END AND THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 


Behold the year about to engulf itself in the abyss where all the others up to 
the present have been annihilated. 

Oh, how desirable is eternity at the price of these miserable and 
perishable vicissitudes! Let us allow time to glide away, whilst we 
ourselves are gliding away, little by little, to be transformed into the glory 
of the children of God. 

Alas, when I think how I have employed the time of God, I am much 
troubled that He wills not to give me His eternity; since He wills not to give 
it, except to those who use His time well. 

O God, these years are going away, and run imperceptibly in file one 
after another; and in winding up their durations, they wind up our mortal 
life, and in ending they end our days. 

Oh, how incomparably more desirable is eternity, since its duration is 
without end, and its days without night, and its contentments invariable! 
May you possess this admirable good of the holy eternity in as high a 
degree as I wish it for you! What happiness for my soul, if God, taking 
compassion on it, were to make it see this sweetness! 

But whilst waiting to see our glorified Saviour, let us see Him with the 
eyes of faith all humbled in His cradle. 

Ought we not to praise God for the many graces that we have received, 
and to supplicate Him to diffuse the blood of His circumcision over the 
entrance of the coming year, that in it the destroying angel may have no 
access Over us? 

So be it, that through these transitory years we may happily arrive at the 
permanent year of the most holy eternity! 

Let us, then, well employ these little perishable moments in exercising 
ourselves in the holy sweetness and humility which the circumcised Babe 


comes to teach us, in order that we may have part in the efFects of His 
divine Name. 

Might we at least for once well pronounce that sacred Name of our heart! 
Oh, what balm it would diffuse over all the faculties of our soul! 

How happy we would be to have in our understanding nought but Jesus, 
in our memory nought but Jesus, in our will nought but Jesus, nought but 
Jesus in our imagination! Jesus would be every where in us, and we every 
where in Him. Let us attempt this, let us pronounce that Name as often as 
we can. But if as yet we can only say it stammering, at last we shall 
nevertheless be able to pronounce it well. 

But what means it to pronounce this sacred Name well? for you tell me to 
speak plainly to you. Alas, I know not how, but I only know that to express 
it well would need a tongue all of fire; that is to say, it must be by divine 
love only, which, without any other, expresses Jesus in our life, by 
imprinting Him in the depths of our heart. But courage; doubtless we shall 
love God, for He loveth us. 


Chapter V 


THE FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION 


O Jesus, fill our heart with the sacred balm of Thy divine Name, that the 
sweetness of its odour may dilate itself over all our senses, and diffuse itself 
over all our actions. But to make this heart capable of receiving so sweet a 
dew, circumcise it, Jesus, and retrench from it every thing that would be 
unpleasing to Thy holy eyes. 

O glorious Name, which the mouth of the heavenly Father hath eternally 
named, be Thou forever graven on our soul, that, as Thou art a Saviour, it 
may be eternally saved. holy Virgin, who wert the first of the human race to 
utter this Name of salvation, inspire us with the way of fitly uttering it, so 
that everything in us may breathe of that salvation which thy womb has 
borne for us. 

I could not but write the first letter of this year to our Lord and to our 
Lady; and here is the second, in which I wish you a good year, and dedicate 
our heart to the divine Goodness. May we so live this year, that it may serve 
as a foundation for the eternal year! At least this morning, on waking, I 
cried out in your hearing: “Live, Jesus!” and I would that I could diffuse 
that holy oil over the whole face of the earth. 

When balm is closely fastened in a phial, no one can tell what liquid it is, 
except him who put it there; but when we open the phial, and have 
sprinkled a few drops, every one says, It is balm. Our dear little Jesus was 
all full of this balm of salvation; but they knew it not till with that sweetly 
cruel knife they opened His divine flesh, and then they knew that He is all 
balm, and balm of salvation. This is why St. Joseph and our Lady, and those 
all who stood by, began to cry: Jesus, which means Saviour. 

May that divine Infant be pleased to steep our hearts in His blood, and to 
perfume them with His holy love; so that the roses of the good desires 


which we have conceived may be all empurpled with His dye, and all 
odoriferous with His balm. 

A good and most holy year be given to us, all perfumed with the Name of 
Jesus, all steeped in His sacred blood; with the abundance of the grace of 
the Eternal Father, of the peace of the circumcised Son, and of the 
consolation of the Holy Ghost, to consecrate all the moments thereof, to 
make an entire circumcision of our heart, and to apply it to receive purely 
and perfectly the sacred love which the heavenly and divine Name of Jesus 
proclaims to us, written with His blood on His holy humanity. 

A thousand times let us kiss the feet of this Saviour, and let us say to 
Him: my God, my heart hath said to Thee; my face hath sought Thee (Ps. 
XXvi. 8): that is to say, let us keep our eyes fixed on Jesus Christ to consider 
Him, our mouth to praise Him, and in fine, let our whole face breathe 
nought but the desire of pleasing our dear Jesus; Jesus, for whom we must 
humble ourselves, must endeavour, and labour, and suffer, and, as St. Paul 
says, be accounted as sheep for the slaughter. (Rom. viii. 36.) May no day 
of this year, nor even any year, nor any day of many years, pass without 
being bedewed with the virtue of this blood, and without receiving the 
sweetness of the sound of this Name, which diffuses the height of all 
sweetness: may also the drops of the blood of our little Saviour convert 
themselves into a flame of holiness, to rejoice our hearts and render them 
fruitful. 


Chapter VI 


THE FEAST OF EPIPHANY 


Our Lord loves you, and loves you tenderly. But if He does not make you 
feel the sweetness of His holy love, it is to make you more humble and 
more abject in your own eyes. But do not on that account fail to have 
recourse with all confidence to His holy goodness, above all now at this 
time, when we represent Him as He was a little infant in Bethlehem; for, my 
God, wherefore does he take this sweet and amiable shape of a little infant, 
unless to engage us to love Him confidently, and lovingly to trust in Him? 
Abide very near the crib this holy octave. If you love riches, you will there 
find the gold which the Wise Men have left there; if you love the odour of 
honours, you will find there that of the frankincense; and if you love the 
daintiness of the senses, you will find there the sweet-smelling myrrh which 
perfumes the whole manger. Be rich in love for this dear Saviour, 
honourable in the familiarity with which you approach Him in prayer, and 
full of delights in the joy of feeling in your mind the holy inspirations and 
affections of being His only. 

As for your little fits of temper, they will pass away; or if they do not 
pass away, it will be for your exercise and mortification. Lastly, since 
without reserve you wish to be all for God, do not keep your heart in any 
anxiety, but amidst all the drynesses you may feel, be firm in remaining 
within the arms of the divine mercy. And as for those apprehensions which 
occur to you, it is the enemy, who seeing you at present altogether resolved 
to live in our Lord, without reserve and without exception, will make all 
sorts of efforts to distress you, and to render the way of holy devotion hard 
to you. Now you ought, on the contrary, to strengthen your heart by 
frequent repetition of your protest, that you will never relax yourself; that 
you will persevere in your fidelity; that you love better the hardships of the 
service of God than the sweetnesses of the service of the world; that you 


will never abandon your Spouse. Be very careful not to omit holy 
meditation, for if you did, you would be the sport of your adversary; but 
continue constantly in that holy exercise, and wait until our Lord speaks to 
you: for He will one day speak to you words of peace and consolation, and 
then you will know that your trouble has been well bestowed and your 
patience profitable. Let it be your glory to be all for God, and often protest 
that you are all His. 


Chapter VII 


THE FEAST OF THE PRESENTATION OF OUR LORD 


How sweet it was yesterday to consider the holy Virgin, with the little 
Infant Jesus whom she goes to present at the Temple with that pair of doves, 
happier, as it seems to me, than the greatest princes of the world, to have 
been sacrificed for the Saviour! Ah, who will give us the grace that our 
hearts may be so one day! 

But is not yonder Simeon very glorious in being permitted to embrace 
that divine Infant? Let us embrace Him also; let us live and die in His sweet 
embraces. Place this sweet Jesus in your heart, like a Solomon on his throne 
of ivory; make your soul often approach Him, like a queen of Saba, to hear 
the sacred words which He inspires, and breathes forth perpetually. 

But, mark you, this heart must be of ivory, in purity, in firmness, in 
dryness; with the humours of the world all dried off, firm in its resolutions, 
pure in its affections. 

Let us leave the world yonder in its worthlessness. Ah, may Egypt with 
its garlic, its onions, and its flesh-pots, be always to us an object of disgust, 
that we may so much the more enjoy the delicious manna which our Lord 
will give us in the desert whereinto we have entered: let Jesus, therefore, 
live and reign. 

You desire to avoid falsehood; that is a great secret for attracting the 
Spirit of God into our hearts. Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle? asks 
David. He answers, He that speaketh truth in his heart. (Ps. xiv. 1, 3.) 

I approve much of your speaking little, provided that the little you do 
speak be spoken graciously and charitably, and not in a melancholy or 
artificial way. Yes, let your words be few and sweet, few and good, few and 
simple, few and sincere, few and amiable. 

You must from time to time exercise yourself in this abnegation and 
abjection, and ask it of God in all your exercises; but when any other 


inspiration of love, of union with God, and of confidence shall occur to you, 
you must by all means put them in practice, without allowing them to be 
interfered with by the abnegation, to which you will leave its place at the 
end of the exercise. 


Chapter VIII 


THE FEAST OF ST. JOSEPH 


Let us keep, I beseech you, at the foot of the cross, quite lowly. Too happy, 
if any drop of that balm which distils from every part of it fall into our 
heart, and if we can gather some of those little herbs which grow all around. 
Oh, gladly would I discourse to you on the greatness of that blessed Saint 
whom our heart loves, because he nourishes the love of our heart, and the 
heart of our love, on these words: Do good, O Lord, to those that are good, 
and to the upright of heart. (Ps. cxxiv. 4.) true God, how good must that 
Saint have been! how upright of heart, since the Lord did him so much 
good, having given him the Mother and the Son! For, having these two 
charges, he might be the envy of the angels, and might defy all heaven to 
display more good than he possessed. For what is there among the angels 
comparable to the Queen of Angels, and in God more than God? I 
supplicate this great Saint, who has so often caressed our Saviour, to bestow 
on you those interior caresses which are necessary for the advancement of 
your love towards this Redeemer, and to obtain for you an abundance of 
interior peace, giving you a thousand benedictions. Live, Jesus; live, Mary; 
and live too the great St. Joseph, who so long nourished our Life! Be Jesus 
our crown, Mary our honey, and St. Joseph our sweetness. 


Chapter IX 


THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD 


I give you joy of our Lord s ascending to heaven, where He lives and 
reigns, and wills that we Jive and reign with Him. Oh, what triumph in 
heaven, and what sweetness on earth! May our hearts be where their 
treasure is; and may we live in heaven, since our Life is in heaven! 

My God, how beautiful is this heaven, now that the Saviour serves for its 
sun, and His breast for a fountain of love, of which the blessed drink and 
are Satisfied! 

Each of them looks within it, and sees there his name written in a 
character of love, which love alone can read, and which love alone has 
graven. 

Ah, God, shall not our names be there? They will be there doubtless; for 
though our heart has not love, it has nevertheless the desire of love, and the 
beginning of love; and is not the holy name of Jesus written on our hearts? 
And I think that nothing can efface it. We must hope, then, that ours will in 
turn be written on that of God. 

What a blessing, when we shall see those divine characters marked with 
our eternal happiness! 

As for me, I could think of nothing else this morning than that eternity of 
good which awaits us; but in which all would seem to me little or nothing, 
if it were not for that love of the great God, which reigns there eternally, 
inviolable, and active for ever more. 

My God, how strange a contrariety is it in me, to have thoughts so pure 
and actions so defective! for truly it seems to me, that amidst the pains of 
hell there would be paradise, if the love of God could be there; and if the 
fire of hell were a fire of love, it seems to me that all its torments would be 
desirable. 


I said, this morning, that all the enjoyments of heaven are a mere nothing 
compared with this reigning love. 

But whence is it that I love not well, since hence forth I have the power 
of loving well? 

Oh, let us pray, let us labour, let us humble our selves, let us invoke this 
love to come to us. 

Never did the earth see the day of eternity in all its splendour until this 
holy feast, when our Lord, glorifying His body, made, as I think, the angels 
long to have such bodies, with the beauty of which the heavens and the sun 
cannot be compared. 

Ah, how blessed are our bodies in expecting one day to participate in so 
much glory, provided that they serve the Spirit well in this mortal life! 


Chapter X 


THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 


Away from hence, O north wind; and come, O south wind; blow through 
my garden, and let the aromatical spices thereof flow. (Cantic. iv. 16.) Oh, 
how I long for that gracious wind which comes from the noonday of divine 
love, that Holy Spirit which gives us the grace to aspire unto Him, and to 
sigh for Him! 

Ah, how glad I should be to give you some present or other; but besides 
my being poor, it is not convenient that on the day when the Holy Spirit 
bestows His gifts, we should amuse ourselves with bestowing ours. We 
ought to attend to nothing but receiving them on the day of this great 
largess. 

My God, what need I have of the spirit of fortitude! For assuredly I am 
feeble and infirm, in which, nevertheless, I glory: that the power of Christ 
may dwell in me. (2 Cor. xii. 9.) 

May the Eternal Wisdom be for ever in our hearts, that we may taste the 
treasures of the infinite sweet ness of Jesus Christ crucified. 

Tell your daughter that, like me, she should glory in her feebleness, 
which is the very disposition for receiving strength; for to whom should 
strength be given but to the feeble? May that sacred fire which changes 
every thing into itself, be pleased to transform our heart, in order that it may 
be no more anything but love; and that thus we may be no more lovers, but 
love. 

May it be granted me to receive and to employ well the gift of holy 
understanding, that I may penetrate more clearly into the holy mysteries of 
our faith! For this clear comprehension wonderfully subjects the will to the 
service of Him whom the understanding so vividly perceives to be all good; 
and in the contemplation of whom it is occupied and busied. So that, as the 
understanding can no longer imagine anything to be good in comparison 


with that supreme goodness; in the same way the will can no longer choose 
to love any goodness in comparison with it. But since, whilst we are in the 
world, we cannot shew our love except by doing good, because in the world 
our love must be active rather than contemplative, we have need of counsel, 
in order to discern what we ought to practise and to do for that love which 
urges us; for there is nothing which urges one so to the practice of good as 
celestial love. 

And in order that we may know how we ought to do good, what good we 
ought to prefer, to what object to apply the activity of love, the Holy Spirit 
gives to us His gift of counsel. 

Behold, now our soul well provided with a good share of the sacred gifts 
of heaven. May the Holy Spirit which favours us be for ever our 
consolation: my soul and my spirit adore Him eternally. 

I pray of Him to be always our wisdom and our understanding, our 
counsel and our fortitude, our knowledge and our godliness; and to fill us 
with the spirit of the fear of the eternal Father. 


Chapter XI 


THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


It is true I was a little tired in body; but how could I be so in spirit and 
heart, after having held on my breast, and close to my heart, the divine 
Saviour, as I did that morning, all through the procession! 

Alas! if I had had my heart well hollowed out by humility, and well 
abased by abjection, I should without doubt have attracted that sacred 
pledge to myself. It would have hidden itself within me; for such love does 
It bear for those virtues, that It violently darts itself thither where It sees 
them. 

My God, how much I was moved when they chanted those words: My 
Beloved to me, and I to Him (Cantic. ii. 16); and those of the Spouse: Put 
me as a Seal upon Thy heart! (viii. 6.) Alas! yes; but having taken away the 
seal, I do not see the impression of its device upon my heart. 

Again, what consolation I felt on hearing them sing: If any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live forever (St. John vi. 52); and they repeated it 
frequently. O God! yes; we must hope very assuredly that we shall live 
eternally. 

He who receives the most holy Communion, receives Jesus Christ living. 
This is why His body, His soul, and His divinity are in that divine 
Sacrament; and inasmuch as His divinity is the very same as that of the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost, who are but one God with Him, he who 
receives the most holy Eucharist, receives the body of the Son of God; and 
by consequence His blood and His soul, and the holy Trinity. But, 
nevertheless, this divine Sacrament is primarily instituted that we may 
receive the body and blood of our Saviour, with His vivifying life; as 
garments which primarily cover the body, in asmuch as the soul is united to 
the body, do by consequence cover the soul, the understanding, the memory, 
and the will. 


Go on very simply in this belief, and often salute the heart of this divine 
Saviour, who, to testify His love for us, has willed to veil Himself under the 
appearances of bread, in order to abide most familiarly and most intimately 
within us, and nigh to our heart. 

Let us often in spirit behold the holy angels who surround that most holy 
Sacrament to adore It; and during this holy octave diffuse more abundantly 
holy inspirations on those who approach thereto with humility, reverence, 
and love. 

Those divine spirits will teach you what to do in order to celebrate these 
solemn days well; and, above all, interior love will make you know how 
great is the love of our God, who, the more to give Himself to us, has willed 
to give Himself as food for the spiritual health of our hearts, to the end that, 
by receiving that nutrition, they might become more perfect. 

Thoughts of St. Francis de Sales regarding the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Oh, how I long that this heart of our Saviour may be the King of all our 
hearts! 

His heart is so large, He wills that ours should have a place in it. 

I hope that you will be like the dove in the clifts of the rock (Cantic. ii. 
14), and in the pierced side of our dear Saviour; I will gladly try to be often 
there with you. God, of His sovereign goodness, grant you this grace. 
Yesterday I saw you, as I think, when, beholding the side of our Saviour 
open, you wished to take His heart to place it in your own, as it were a king 
in his littke kingdom; and although His heart is greater than yours, 
nevertheless it contracted so as to accommodate itself to the straitened 
room. How good is this Lord! How loving is His heart! Let us remain there 
in that holy abode. May that Heart live always in our hearts; may that Blood 
always gush in the veins of our souls. 

Let us lift up our heart; let us look on that of God, all good, all love for 
us. Let us adore and bless His will in every thing; let Him cut and wound us 
all over as He pleases; for His we are to eternity. O beautiful Sun of hearts, 
Thou vivifiest all things with the rays of Thy goodness! Behold us half- 
dead before Thee; we will not depart till we have been warmed by Thy heat, 
Lord Jesus. 

Often salute the heart of this divine Saviour, who, to testify His love for 
us, has willed to veil Himself under the appearances of bread, in order to 
abide most familiarly and most intimately within us, and nigh to our heart. 


May our Saviour pluck out your heart to give you His own most divine 
Heart, through which you may live altogether according to His holy love. 
What happiness if, some day, on coming away from holy Communion, I 
found my own worthless and miserable heart taken out of my breast, and 
that in its place was fixed the precious heart of my God! But at least my 
desire is that our poor hearts may not henceforth live any more except under 
the obedience and the commandments of the Heart of this Lord; and thus 
we Shall be sweet, humble, and charitable, since the heart of our Saviour 
has no laws dearer to it than those of sweetness, of humility, and of charity. 


Chapter XII 


THE FEAST OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


Alas, why have I not some worthy feeling of joy for this angelic man, or 
this human angel, whose nativity we are celebrating! My God, would that I 
might have sweetness to converse with myself upon it! But I declare to you 
that the greatness of the subject hinders me from attaining that satisfaction. 

I find him more than virgin; because he is virgin even in his eyes, with 
which he never beheld aught save the insensible objects of the desert; more 
than confessor, for he confessed the Saviour before the Saviour had 
confessed Himself; more than preacher, for he preaches not only with the 
tongue, but with the hand and finger, which is the height of perfection; more 
than doctor, for he preaches without having heard the source of doctrine, 
and without having learnt from masters, but from trees and stones, as St. 
Bernard says; more than martyr, for the other martyrs die for Him who died 
for them; but he dies for Him who is still in life; more than evangelists, for 
he preached the Gospel before it had been delivered; more than apostle, for 
he went before Him whom the apostles follow; more than prophet, for he 
shews Him whom the prophets predict; more than patriarch, for he sees 
Him in whom they believed; lastly, more than angel and more than man, for 
the angels are only spirits without bodies; and men have too much body and 
too little spirit: he has a body, and yet is nothing but spirit. 

I delight extremely in looking upon him in that gloomy but blessed 
desert, every part of which he perfumes with the odour of devotion, and in 
which he scatters day and night discourses and ecstatic converse before the 
great object of his heart,—that heart which, seeing itself left alone to enjoy 
in loneliness the presence of its love, finds in loneliness the multitude of 
eternal sweetnesses; there where he sucks the celestial honey, which he 
shall presently go to distribute to .souls about the banks of Jordan. 


He is born of a barren mother, he lives in the deserts, he preaches to the 
barren and stony heart, he dies among the martyrs; and amidst all these 
sharpnesses, he has a heart all full of grace and benediction. 

His food is admirable; for the honey signifies the sweetness of the 
contemplative life, all collected on the flowers of the holy mysteries. The 
locusts signify the active life; for the locust never walks on the earth, nor 
does it ever fly in the air, but strangely mingling both, sometimes it is seen 
to leap, and sometimes to touch the earth in order to regain the air. For those 
who lead the active life, as it were, leap into the air and touch the earth 
alternately. The locust lives on dew, and does nothing but sing. Now 
although, according to our condition as mortals, we must needs touch the 
earth, to set in order the affairs of this life, nevertheless our heart ought to 
taste nothing but the dew of the good pleasure of God in all this, and ought 
to refer all to the glory of God. 

But what means this terrestrial angel by being clothed with camel s hair? 
The camel, hunch-backed, and fit to carry burdens, signifies the sinner. 
Alas, good as Christians may be, they should remember nevertheless that 
they are surrounded with sins. Ah, a vesture how well-fitted to preserve 
holiness is the robe of humility! 

He is buried in solitude by obedience, waiting until he be called to come 
to the people. He keeps himself aloof from the Saviour, whom he knew and 
saluted with affection, in order that he may not keep himself aloof from 
obedience, knowing well that to find the Saviour, apart from obedience, is 
to lose Him altogether. 

His mother is barren, in order to teach us that drynesses and barrenness 
fail not to produce in us holy grace; for the name John signifies grace. My 
God! let us eat both of the wild and the garden honey; let us gather this holy 
love on every occasion; for all things cry out to the hearing of our heart: 
Love, love! holy love, come then, and do thou alone of all things possess 
our hearts. 


Chapter XIII 


THE FEAST OF ST. PETER 


Our great St. Peter, awakened from his sleep by the angel, gives us his 
blessing. How much sweetness there is in the history of his deliverance! For 
his soul is so amazed at it, that he knows not if it be a dream or if it be not a 
dream. 

May our angel strike us on the side to-day, to awaken our loving attention 
to God, to deliver us from all the chains of self-love, and to consecrate us 
forever to that heavenly love, in order that we may be able to say, Now I 
know in very deed that the Lord hath sent His angel, and hath delivered me. 
(Acts xii. 11.) 

Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me? said that divine Saviour to him. (St. 
John xxi. 17.) Not that He doubted of it, but for the great pleasure He takes 
in hearing us often say, and say again, and protest that we love Him. Love 
we not the sweet Saviour? Ah! He knows well that if we love Him. not, at 
least we desire to love Him. 

But if we do love Him, let us feed His sheep and His lambs; for that is the 
mark of faithful love. 

But on what must we pasture those sheep and those lambs? On love 
itself; for either they live not, or they live on love. Between their death and 
love there is no middle course; they must either die or love; for he that 
loveth not, says St. John, abideth in death. (1 John iii. 14.) 

But know you what our Saviour says to His dear St. Peter? When thou 
wast younger, thou didst gird thyself, and didst walk where thou wouldst; 
but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and lead thee whither thou wouldst not. (St. John xxi. 18.) 
The young scholars in the love of God gird themselves; they take their 
mortifications as seems to them good; they choose their penance, 
resignation, and devotion, and do their own will in doing the will of God. 


But the old masters in that love suffer themselves to be bound and girded by 
another; and in submitting to the yoke which is imposed upon them, they go 
by ways they would not choose according to their own inclinations. 

It is true that they stretch forth their hands; for inspite of the resistance of 
their inclinations, they allow themselves to be governed willingly against 
their will, and they say that obedience is better than sacrifices (1 Kings xv. 
22); and you see how they glorify God, crucifying not only their flesh but 
their spirit. 

O God, may our Saviour be for ever everything to us! Keep the heart on 
high, in the loving bosom of the divine goodness and providence; for that is 
the place of its repose. 


Chapter XIV 


THE FEAST OF THE VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


You will see to-morrow the blessed Virgin, bearing within her the Son of 
God, about sweetly to engage the mind of her dear and holy spouse, to have 
permission to make that holy visit to her cousin Elizabeth. 

You will see how she bids farewell to her dear neighbours for the three 
months during which she thinks to remain on the mountains. I think they all 
part from her with tenderness; for she was so sweet and so amiable, that no 
one could be in her company without love, or part from her without sorrow. 

She undertakes her journey somewhat eagerly; for the evangelist tells us 
that she went with haste. (St. Luke i. 39.) Ah, the first movements of Him 
whom she has within her womb cannot be made but with fervour! Oh, holy 
eagerness which troubles not, but which hastens without hurrying us! 

The angels make ready to accompany her, and St. Joseph to conduct her 
affectionately. I would gladly know something of the conversations of those 
two great souls; for you would take great pleasure in hearing me tell you of 
it; but I think that the holy Virgin discourses of nothing but of Him whom 
she bears, and that she breathes not, but of the Saviour. St. Joseph, in like 
manner, aspires only for the Saviour, who, by secret rays, touches his heart 
with a thousand marvellous feelings. And as wines stored up in vaults give 
forth, without being conscious of it, the odour of the nourishing vineyards; 
so the heart of the holy patriarch gives forth, without being conscious of it, 
the odour, the vigour, and the strength of the little babe who nourishes in his 
fair vineyard. God, how beautiful a pilgrimage! 

I leave you to think how good an odour this fair lily diffused in the house 
of Zachary, during the three months she was there; how each one was all 
occupied with her, and how with few, but very excellent words, she dropped 
from her sacred lips precious honey and balm; for how could she pour forth 
aught but that of which she was full? But she was full of Jesus. 


My God, how much I wonder at myself for being still so full of myself, 
after having so often communicated! Ah, dear Jesus, be the child of our 
womb, that we may breathe of nothing every where but Thee! Alas! Thou 
art so often in me, wherefore am I so little in Thee? Thou enterest so often 
within me, wherefore am I so much without Thee? Thou art in my heart, 
wherefore am I not in Thine, to gather there that great love which inebriates 
hearts? I am all engaged with that dear visitation, in which our Lord, as it 
were new wine, makes this loving affection to gush on every side in the 
heart of His holy Mother. 


Chapter XV 


THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 


I was meditating this evening, as the weakness of my sight would permit, 
on this queen dying of a fever sweeter than all health; I mean, the fever of 
love, which drying up her heart, at last enkindles it, sets it all on fire, 
consumes it in such sort, that she breathes forth her holy soul, which goes 
straight to the hands of her Son. 

Ah, how fair is this dawn of the eternal day, which, ascending towards 
heaven, goes on, as it seems to me, increasing more and more in the 
benedictions of its incomparable glory! 

All the elect die in the habit of holy love; but some of them, beyond that, 
die in the exercise of this holy love; some, for this love, like the martyrs, 
and others, by this same love. But what belongs to the supreme degree of 
this love is, that some die of love; and that is when love not only wounds 
the soul, so as to make it languish, but transfixes it, striking in the midst of 
the heart, and so strongly, that it drives the soul out of the body. 

Such was the death of the holy Virgin, of whom it is impossible to 
imagine that she died of any other sort of death than that of love; a death the 
most noble of all, and consequently due to the most noble life which was 
ever lived among creatures,—a death of which angels themselves would 
desire to die if they were capable of death. 

The holy Virgin having nothing in her which could hinder the operation 
of the divine love of her Son, united herself with Him in an incomparable 
union, by sweet ecstasies, peaceful and effortless; so that the death of this 
holy Virgin was more gentle than we can possibly imagine, her Son sweetly 
drawing her by the odour of His perfumes, and she gliding off in this odour 
most gently into the bosom of His goodness; and although that holy soul 
loved her most holy and most pure and most fair body, nevertheless she 
quitted it without pain and without resistance, to go to reunite herself to her 


dear Son. Love having, at the foot of the cross, given this divine mother the 
supreme dolours of death, it was reasonable that death should give her the 
sovereign delights of love. 

Ah, may it please this holy Virgin to make us live by her prayers in this 
holy love; may it be forever the singular and only object of our heart. Live 
Jesus; live Mary, the stay of my life! 


Chapter XVI 


THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


I live in hope that, if my ingratitude excludes me not from Paradise, I shall 
one day enjoy the eternal glory, in the enjoyment of which you will be 
blessed, after having in this life holily borne the cross, which the Saviour 
has imposed on you in the duty of serving Him faithfully in your own 
person, and in that of those many dear sisters, whom He has willed to be 
your daughters in Him. I salute them, those most dear daughters, in the love 
of the most holy Virgin, on whose cradle I invite them to scatter flowers 
every morning during this holy octave, holy anxieties to imitate her well; 
thoughts of serving her for ever, and above all, lilies of purity, roses of 
ardent charity, with the violets of most sacred and most desirable humility 
and simplicity. 

My God, when shall it be that our Lady shall be born in our heart? As for 
me, I see plainly that I am in nowise worthy of it: you will think the same of 
yourself. But her Son was indeed born in a manger. Courage, then; let us 
make an abode for this holy infant. She loves only places deepened by 
humility, abased by simplicity, enlarged by charity. She is glad to be near 
the crib, and at the foot of the cross. She is not troubled if she must go into 
Egypt, away from all refreshment, provided that she has her dear Babe with 
her. No, let our Lord turn and return us to the right or to the left; let Him 
wrestle with us as with Jacob; let Him give us a thousand falls; let Him 
press us sometimes on one side, sometimes on another; nay, let Him inflict 
on us a thousand ills, never shall we quit Him for that, till He gives us His 
eternal benediction. And so our good God never abandons us except to keep 
us more securely; He never leaves us, except to guard us better; He never 
wrestles with us, except to yield Himself to us and to bless us. 

Let us go on, however, and let us travel by these lowly valleys of the 
humble and little virtues; there shall we see roses among the thorns, charity 


which shines forth amidst interior and exterior afflictions, the lilies of 
purity, the violets of mortification, and what more can I say? Above all, I 
love those three little virtues, sweetness of heart, poverty of spirit, and 
simplicity of life; and those vulgar exercises, to visit the sick, to attend the 
poor, to console the afflicted, and such-like; but all of them without 
excitement, with a true liberty. No, we have not yet arms long enough to 
reach to the cedars of Libanus; let us content ourselves with the hyssop of 
the valleys. 


Chapter XVII 


THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS AND OF ALL SOULS 


As for these good feasts which are drawing near, you have nothing more to 
do after the offices of the day than to keep your mind in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, amidst its glorious streets, where on every side you will hear the 
praises of God resounding. 

Look on all that variety of saints, and inform yourself how they have 
arrived there; and you will learn that the Apostles attained thereto 
principally by love, the martyrs by constancy, the doctors by meditation, the 
confessors by mortification, the virgins by purity of heart, and all in general 
by humility. 

Look well on those fair streets of the heavenly Jerusalem, where so many 
blessed ones dwell, where all are rejoicing around their King, and where the 
love of God, like a heavenly living fountain, diffuses its waters on all sides, 
which bedew these glorious souls, and make them bloom, each one 
according to its condition, with an incomprehensible beauty. 

Let our hearts be there, where are these true and desirable pleasures. 
Live, Jesus! Is not that our watchword? No, nothing shall enter into our 
hearts which says not in truth, Live, Jesus! 

You will also, on All- Souls day, go in spirit into Purgatory, and you will 
see those souls full of hope, which exhort you to profit the most you can in 
piety, that at your departure you may be the less retarded from entering 
heaven. 
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Book I 


CONSOLING THOUGHTS ON GOD AND PROVIDENCE 


PREFACE TO THE SIXTH FRENCH EDITION 


SIX EDITIONS OF this little work, published in a short time, tell better than any 
words of ours the popularity which St. Francis de Sales enjoys amongst us. 
Many sick and wounded souls have found in these sweet and affecting 
pages a heavenly consolation. 

Encouraged by this success, the honor of which belongs to God and His 
blessed servant, we have again with pen in hand run through the works of 
the Bishop of Geneva, to glean carefully whatever had escaped us on our 
former tour. Nor has our labor been in vain; we have gathered new flowers, 
whose beauty and perfume yield in no respect to the first.4/2! To introduce 
them in this edition, we have been obliged to lop off a good many of the old 
chapters which were so well suited to the object of the book. We have acted 
thus with the less regret as we have published the omitted portions, 
complete, in two other volumes: the Consoling Piety of St. Francis de 
Sales, and the Month of Immaculate Mary, by St. Francis de Sales. These 
two works form a complete course of consolation for all the trials of life. 

We may be permitted to give a short extract from a late number of 
the Catholic Bibliography, which contained an article on Consoling 
Thoughts. The idea of publishing the article was most remote from our 
mind, on account of the many marks of very great kindness towards us 
which it bears; but remembering that the merit of this work belongs entirely 
to St. Francis de Sales, we have felt impelled to give at least an extract, as a 
new and encouraging proof of the opportuneness of our little book. 

“The very title of the book,” it says “pleases, and should secure a large 
number of readers. How many souls are there today who stand in need of 
being encouraged and consoled? Want of confidence is the great obstacle in 
the work of the Christian apostleship. Discouragement is the evil of our 
period, because in general the Christian life, or SANCTITY, appears like a 
sharp mountain, which only few persons can ascend; in despair of arriving 
at its summit the majority of men remain below on the plains. The mere 


word ‘sanctity’ frightens. The Lives of the Saints, which ought to 
encourage, often discourage, by their list of heroic virtues; we gladly 
conclude that such a state of perfection is suited only to a very small 
number, and we remain out of the ways of sanctity for fear of not being able 
to walk in them. 

“Blessed then be the pious author who has received the happy inspiration 
of assembling together the Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis de Sales, the 
Sweetest and most amiable of the saints, and one of the greatest masters of 
the spiritual life! 

“Tt is especially by his admirable union of firmness and mildness that St. 
Francis de Sales shines in the first rank of ascetic writers. Who else ever 
painted virtue under lovelier colors, or made it easier or more practicable? 
Whoever knew better how to enlighten and bring back souls that had 
withdrawn from God, or that wearied themselves in His service by an 
unreasonable fear? 

“Happy then and useful inspiration [it was], to gather from his works the 
thoughts most fitted to enlighten pious and timorous souls, to console them, 
and to dilate their hearts dried up by fear! Father Huguet has given us, in 
this little work, the quintessence of everything that our amiable saint wrote 
most sweet and consoling, especially in his letters, in which that heart so 
good and tender, which God had formed to comfort the afflicted, is entirely 
revealed. The book is of the greatest assistance to the simple faithful, and to 
directors and confessors charged with comforting discouraged and troubled 
souls. 

“A word now as to the method adopted. The author read, he tells us, with 
pen in hand, the works of the holy Bishop of Geneva; and, after noting the 
different passages which referred to the same subject, he arranged them in 
such order as to form a single chapter. A page is thus sometimes collected 
from seven or eight places in the saint’s writings. Yet such is the connection 
of ideas that we scarcely perceive the labor, and everything seems to flow 
as from one fountainhead. As to the graceful, artless style of St. Francis de 
Sales, the author has lightly retouched it in some places, changing a few 
antiquated expressions that would be little intelligible nowadays. Without 
altering anything in substance, he has considered it a duty to suppress 
certain details and comparisons, whose want of simplicity, a common fault 
at present, might cloy the work. Everywhere we have the good shepherd, 


who, after the example of his Divine Master, instructs, cheers, and consoles, 
by the help of parables and similitudes, in the great art of using which 
perhaps he never had an equal. 

“To add more clearness and authority to the book, the author has, from 
time to time, placed at the foot of the page some notes taken from the most 
esteemed writings of our greatest masters of the spiritual life, particularly 
Bossuet and Fenelon. These notes, happily selected, give a new value to the 
work. Should we now recommend it to all those whose souls have need to 
be encouraged and consoled—in a word, all the faithful?” 


BY PERE HUGUET 


INTRODUCTION 


“The writings of St. Francis de Sales are the fruit of grace and experience.” 
—Fenelon 


THE GREAT EVIL of our period is discouragement. Tempers and characters 
have become weak and degenerate. 

Everyone agrees in saying that the most common obstacle, and the one 
most difficult to be overcome, which all those meet who labor for the 
conversion of sinners and the sanctification of pious souls, is want of 
confidence. The great evil that Jansenism wrought in the midst of us has not 
yet entirely disappeared: many still believe that perfection consists only in 
fearing the Lord and in trembling before Him, who, in His mercy, permits 
us to call Him Our Father, and to name Him the good God. 

The generality of authors have placed in the Lives of the Saints an 
account of their heroic virtues only, without a single word of the defects and 
miseries which God left in them, in order to preserve them in humility and 
to make them more indulgent towards their brethren; yet the history of their 
weaknesses would, according to the judicious remark of St. Francis de 
Sales, have done the greatest good to a large number of souls, who imagine 
that sanctity can, and should, be exempt, even in this world, from all alloy 
and all imperfection. It is to remedy, as far as lies in our power, these 
inconveniences, that we have gathered together, under appropriate headings, 
from the writings of the sweetest and most amiable of all the saints, those 
passages which are best calculated to enlighten pious souls, and to expand 
their hearts withered with fear. 

The writings of St. Francis de Sales are admirably suited to times of trial 
and sadness. The soul enjoys in them an atmosphere of mild salubrity that 
strengthens and renews it. The doctrine there is holy and profound, under a 
most amiable exterior; the style adds, by its simple naiveté, to the charm of 
a clear and ingenuous fancy; we are instructed while we imagine ourselves 
distracted, and admire while we smile. 


We hesitate not to say that no saint has ever contributed so much as St. 
Francis de Sales, by his immortal writings, to make piety loved and 
practiced in all classes of society. 

“Under his pen,” says the best of his biographers, “devotion is noble, true 
and rational; courtesy of manners, a spirit of sociality, all the charms of a 
well-ordered piety, form its cortege, if we may use the expression, and yet it 
is not disguised in order to appear the more agreeable. Everywhere the 
author’s sweetness appears without weakness, and his firmness without 
bitterness. He teaches us to respect decorum, which he calls the 
gracefulness of virtue, to rise above nature without destroying it, to fly little 
by little towards Heaven like doves when we cannot soar thither like eagles, 
that is to say, to sanctify ourselves by ordinary means. There the mind 
contemplates truth, unveiled in majestic splendor, bedecked with maxims 
equally elegant and profound, clad in a style noble, flowing and natural, 
relieved by the justness of the expressions, sometimes fine and delicate, 
sometimes vivid and impressive, always graceful and varied: this is 
simplicity, with all the merit of beauty, for every idea is rendered by the 
proper word, and every word embellishes the thought. There, above all, the 
heart tastes an inexpressible pleasure; because the sweetness of the 
sentiment always seasons the precept, while the delicacy of the precaution 
that accompanies it secures its acceptance, and the artless candor and 
goodness of the author, who paints himself without intending it, make him 
beloved; at the same time the soul, embalmed in what it reads, deliciously 
participates in the sweetest and purest perfume of true piety.”1422 

The style of St. Francis de Sales is a picture of his heart as much as of his 
mind: we feel that he loves and deserves to be loved, but that he wishes 
above all things that we should love God. 

A special characteristic of St. Francis de Sales is that the frequent use he 
makes of figures and the comparisons which he endlessly multiplies, never 
weary. This style would be clumsy in another author; with our saint it is a 
new pleasure, which draws away the reader and attracts him every moment, 
as a gentle magnet, and this with so much the more ease as the reader does 
not perceive it. One is led along unresistingly, yielding with pleasure to the 
charms of this enchanting style. An effect, so rare and wonderful, is owing 
not only to our saint’s judicious choice of figures and comparisons, but also 


to his amiable character, to the sprightliness of his sentiments, and to the 
transports of his love for God, which burst forth even in the midst of the 
most abstract truths. He cannot contain the fire that consumes him; he 
allows it to escape by every sense. Moreover, he so well unites simplicity of 
diction with beauty of metaphor, that, in perusing his works, we feel the 
ornaments to flow from his pen without an effort on his part to seek them. A 
tender and compassionate soul, he is full of charity towards his friends. Let 
us hear him speak: “Through a great part of my soul I am poor and weak, 
but I have a boundless and almost immutable affection for those who favor 
me with their friendship. Whoever challenges me in the contest of 
friendship must be very determined, for I spare no effort. There is no person 
in the world who has a heart more tender and affectionate towards his 
friends than I, or one who feels a separation more acutely.” 

We have so often heard the following affecting words repeated, that they 
seem to have fallen from the mouth of the sweet Saviour Himself: “It has 
pleased God to make my heart thus. I wish to love this dear neighbor ever 
so much—ever so much I wish to love him! Oh, when shall we be all 
melted away in meekness and charity towards our neighbor! I have given 
him my whole person, my means, my affections, that they may serve him in 
all his wants.” 

This benignity, this gentleness, which breathed through the whole 
conduct of our saint, made St. Vincent de Paul exclaim with touching 
simplicity: “O my God! How good must Thou be, since the Bishop of 
Geneva is so good!” 

It is in his works that he deposited the richest treasures of this sweet 
sensibility and of this playful imagination, which enabled him to lend to the 
driest subjects and the severest precepts of the evangelic law a charm that 
makes them loved even by the profane. 

The French Academy proposed the writings of St. Francis de Sales as a 
model to all, even at a time when it extolled the faults of Corneille. 

To make himself all to all, St. Francis de Sales descends to the level of 
the simple faithful, and there he loves to rest. Sometimes he places himself 
with his Philotheain the midst of the stormy sea of the world, and there 
casts out the anchor of faith; again, he takes his stand on the high road to 
show to the multitude, who pass indifferent and distracted along, the narrow 
way that leads to Heaven. We might say that he smoothes its roughness, so 


carefully does he conceal it under flowers. These are not deceitful flowers, 
by which virtue is disfigured in the endeavor to render it more attractive; 
they are those flowers of the soul which perfume without corrupting it, 
secret joys, interior consolations, ineffable delights, the anticipated 
inheritance of God’s elect upon earth. The picture which he draws of 
devotion can only be compared to that of charity by St. Paul. “In his 
writings,” says Pere de Tournemine, “we have the morality of the Sacred 
Scriptures and the Holy Fathers reduced to true principles and practical 
rules.” 

The doctrine of St. Francis de Sales is like a beautiful river which takes 
its rise in pure and elevated regions, and which, descending to the lowlands, 
spreads wide its banks, in order to reflect a broader expanse of Heaven; it is 
decked with the flowers of the prairie which it gathers on its course, and 
carries to the sea a tribute only of limpid and perfumed waters. 

According to St. Francis de Sales, we must not be too punctilious in the 
practice of virtues, but approach them honestly, with liberty, in a grosso 
modo way. “Walk simply in the way of the Lord,” he says, “and do not 
torment your mind. We must hate our defects, but with a tranquil and quiet 
hatred—not with a spiteful and troubled hatred—and, if necessary, have 
patience to witness them and to turn them to account by a holy self- 
abasement. For want of this, my daughter, your imperfections, which you 
view so closely, trouble you much, and by this means are retained, there 
being nothing that better preserves our defects than fretfulness and anxiety 
to remove them.” (Sermon for the Feast of St. Magdalen). 

He applies to himself what he counsels to others: “I know what sort of a 
being I am; yet even though I feel myself miserable, I am not troubled at it; 
nay, I am sometimes joyful at it, considering that I am a truly fit object for 
the mercy of God, to which I continually recommend you.” 

This devotion, at least in appearance so easy, naturally pleases persons of 
the world, who, like the Count Bussy-Rabutin, say: “I merely wish to get 
into Heaven, and no higher.” This nobleman, writing in another place, says: 
“Save us with our good Francis de Sales; he conducted people to Heaven by 
beautiful ways.” Yet these beautiful ways were no other than the narrow 
way of which the Gospel speaks; only our amiable saint knew how to 
smooth its entrance and to hide its thorns under flowers. 


St. Francis particularly excelled in comforting the afflicted and the sick; a 
few words falling from his heart sufficed to calm and enlighten them; his 
words entered into their soul as an oil of great sweetness, which moderated 
the heat of their malady. Let us hear him console a pious person to whom 
sickness was an insupportable burden: “Be not annoyed to remain in bed 
without meditation, for to endure the scourges of Our Lord is no less a good 
than to meditate. No, indeed; but it is much better to be on the cross with 
Jesus Christ, than merely to contemplate Him in prayer.” To another, who 
was troubled at the sight of her miseries, he said: “When we happen to fall, 
let us cast down our heart before God, to say to Him, in a spirit of 
confidence and humility, ‘Mercy, Lord! For I am weak.’ Let us arise in 
peace, unite again the thread of our affections, and continue our work.” 

St. Francis de Sales was so much the better qualified to tranquilize and 
encourage souls inclined to diffidence and depression, as he had himself 
been obliged to pass through the severest trials, and arrived at the 
possession of peace of heart only by a total abandonment to God. “Since at 
every season of life, early or late, in youth or in old age, I can expect my 
salvation from the pure goodness and mercy of God alone, it is much better 
to cast myself from this moment into the arms of His clemency than to wait 
till another time. The greater part of the journey is over; let the Lord do 
with me according to His will; my fate is in His hands; let Him dispose of 
me according to His good pleasure.” 

The pious M. Olier, that great master of the spiritual life, very much 
esteemed St. Francis de Sales. “God,” he says, “wishing to raise him up as a 
torch in the midst of His Church to enlighten an immense number, 
replenished him with the most marvelous gifts of understanding, 
knowledge, and wisdom, proportioned to His designs. As for his 
knowledge, it was evidently more than human, and the effect of the Divine 
Spirit.” 

If you wish to know Francis de Sales thoroughly, to be initiated into the 
most secret mysteries of that vast understanding and that perfect heart, read 
and re-read hisLetters, in which every subject, from the most humble to the 
most sublime, from a simple how-do-you-do to a description of ecstasies 
and eternal beatitudes, is treated of in the style that best suits it. Read, above 
all, the Letters to Madame de Chantal, and those which treat of 
the direction of souls. Considering these admirable letters, Bossuet says: 


“Francis de Sales is truly sublime; there is no one among moderns with 
such sweetness, who has a hand so steady and experienced as his, to elevate 
souls to perfection and to detach them from themselves.” The letter written 
after the death of his mother is of a primitive simplicity, and a sublime 
model of Christian resignation; we imagine that we hear St. Augustine 
weeping over St. Monica, and the tears it makes us shed have nothing of 
bitterness, so sweet is the death of the just when thus related. 

The learned and pious Archbishop of Cambray continually recommended 
the perusal of our saint’s writings. “You cannot read anything more useful,” 
says Fenelon, “than the books of St. Francis de Sales; everything there is 
consoling and pleasing, though he does not say a word but to help us to die. 
His artless style displays an amiable simplicity, which is above all, the 
flourishes of the profane writer. You see a man who, with great penetration 
and a perfect clearness of mind to judge of the reality of things, and to 
know the human heart, desires only to speak as a good-natured friend, to 
console, to solace, to enlighten, to perfect his neighbor. No person was 
better acquainted than he with the highest perfection; but he repeated 
himself for the little, and never disdained anything, however small. He 
made himself all to all, not to please all, but to gain all, and to gain them to 
Jesus Christ, not to himself.” 

To this judgment of the pious Bishop of Cambray we shall add that of the 
learned Bourdaloue: “The doctrine of St. Francis de Sales is a food, not of 
earth, but of Heaven, which, from the same substance, nourishes, like the 
manna, all kinds of persons; and I am able to say, without offending against 
the respect which I owe to all other writers, that after the Holy Scriptures 
there are no works that have better maintained piety among the faithful than 
those of this holy bishop.” 

The illustrious Monsignore of Paris shared the same sentiments. “All that 
can contribute,” he says, “to make the most amiable of saints better known 
to the world must be useful to the cause of our holy religion.” 

Thus, the three men who were the glory of the clergy of France in the age 
of Louis XIV were unanimous in esteeming and praising the works of this 
great master of the spiritual life. 

Protestants themselves are obliged to render justice to the exceptional 
merit of the works of St. Francis de Sales. One of their best authors4/23 thus 


appreciates the writings of the blessed Bishop of Geneva: “From its first 
appearance, the Introduction to a Devout Life had a universal success in 
France, and editions succeeded one another rapidly. This was an event of 
great consequence in regard to such a book, and Catholicism could most 
justly rejoice at it. The learned controversies of Bellarmine had been of far 
less advantage: they had indeed fitted for theological discussion a clergy 
who found themselves face to face with superior forces; but from the first 
blow, the Introductioncould make conquests to a religion whose practices 
were presented under forms so amiable, and even so delightful. ... Among 
Calvinistic gentlemen solicited to abjure their faith, the little book served as 
an occasion for more than one renunciation. In this respect, the Introduction 
to a Devout Life was, in the beginning of the century, what theExposition of 
the Catholic Faith was in the middle, and had effects quite similar. Of all 
that St. Francis de Sales has written, his Letters are the most widely spread: 
Protestants read them after a selection, for all would not suit their taste; but 
in each class, the amiable and glowing piety, the grace—what shall I say? 
The wit, the familiar gossip, with which the Bishop allows his pen to twirl 
along, have a singular charm; and never does the afflicted or dejected heart 
disdain the consolation and encouragement which it finds in perusing 
them.” 

It is in his correspondence that we must study the great, the holy Bishop 
of Geneva; there we shall find humility unparalleled, a joyous cordiality, 
peace unutterable, the sole desire of accomplishing the will of God. 

There we shall find that elegance, ever new, in thought and in expression; 
that richness of beautiful images and of fine comparisons borrowed from 
things most familiar: the rose, the pigeon, the halcyon, the bee, the odorous 
plants of Arabia; that dovelike simplicity, that childlike candor which does 
not, however, exclude, on due occasions, a manly strength and energy; that 
chaste tenderness which could only come from Heaven; that gentle 
meekness which holds the key of every heart. 

We shall be the less surprised at the eulogies given to the writings of St. 
Francis de Sales by the most experienced doctors and the most eminent 
personages, when we consider with what maturity and wisdom they were 
composed. Those beautiful pages, which seem to flow as from a well, so 
free and natural are the doctrine and the style, are the fruit of the most 
serious study and the most assiduous meditation, joined with a great 


knowledge of the human heart, which he had acquired in the direction of 
souls 4154 

His beautiful Treatise on the Love of God is the result of twenty-four 
years’ preaching, according to the statement of the author himself, and the 
fruit of such profound study, that there are fourteen lines in it, which, as he 
told Mgr. Camus, Bishop of Belley, had cost him the reading of more than 
twelve hundred pages in folio.44°2 After this, we should not be surprised at 
the unexampled success which has crowned the writings of St. Francis de 
Sales. The Treatise on the Love of God is a most beautiful book, and one 
that has had a great circulation. All the agitations, all the inconsistencies of 
the human heart are painted in it with inimitable art. We behold there the 
exercises of love, contemplation, the repose of the soul in God, its languors, 
its transports, its dereliction, its dying sadness, its return to courage, the 
abandonment of the docile spirit to the secret ways of Providence. When 
the Introduction to a Devout Life appeared in the world, it created an 
extraordinary sensation; everyone wished to procure it, to read it, and, 
having read it, to read it again. Very soon it was translated into nearly all the 
languages of Europe, and editions succeeded one another so rapidly that in 
1656 it had reached the fortieth. Henry IV, on reading it, declared that the 
work far surpassed his expectations; Mary of Medici, his wife, sent it bound 
in diamonds and precious stones to James, King of England; and this 
monarch, one of the most learned who ever occupied a throne, conceived 
such an esteem for it, that, notwithstanding his schismatical and spiteful 
prejudices against Catholic writers, he carried it always about with him and 
often read it. Many times he was heard to say: “Oh, how I should wish to 
know the author! He is certainly a great man, and among all our bishops 
there is not one capable of writing in this manner, which breathes of Heaven 
and the angels.” The general of the Feuillants, speaking of this work, calls it 
the most perfect book that mortal hand ever composed, a book that one 
would always wish to read again after having read it many times, and he 
adds this beautiful eulogium, that in reading it he who would not be a 
Christian should become better, and he who would be better should become 
perfect.4426 

The Church, directed by the Holy Spirit, exhorts all her children to be 
guided by the counsels of St. Francis de Sales. Admonished by his 


directions, she says in his Office. She assures us that his works have 
diffused a bright light amongst the faithful, to whom they point out a way as 
sure as it is easy, to arrive at perfection. 

We could, if our design permitted it, multiply evidence in favor of the 
works of St. Francis de Sales. We shall terminate this introduction by some 
extracts from a letter of Pope Alexander VII, one of the greatest of his 
panegyrists: “I conjure you anew to make the works of M. de Sales your 
delight and your dearest study. I have read them I cannot tell how many 
times, and I would not dispense myself from reading them again; they never 
lose the charm of novelty; they always seem to me to say something more 
than they had said before. If you trust me, these writings should be the 
mirror of your life, and the rule by which to form your every action and 
your every thought. As for me, I confess to you that from often reading 
them I have become like a repository of his most beautiful sentiments and 
the principal points of his doctrine, that I ruminate over them at my leisure, 
that I taste them, and that I make them, so to speak, pass into my very blood 
and substance. Such is my opinion of this great saint, exhorting you with all 
my heart to follow him.” 

If in gathering these lovely flowers and binding them into bunches, we 
have lessened their beauty or their perfume, we trust that still they will at 
least a little serve those severely tried souls for whom we intend them; we 
shall consider it an ample recompense for all our trouble, if, even in a single 
heart, they increase confidence in God, and the desire to love and serve Him 
generously. 

“Most holy Mother of God, the most lovable, the most loving, and the 
most loved, of creatures! Prostrate at thy feet, I dedicate and consecrate to 
thee this little work of love, in honor of the immense greatness of thy love. 
O Jesus! To whom could I more fitly offer these words of Thy love than to 
the most amiable heart of the well-beloved of Thy soul?”1422 


BY PERE HUGUET 


Chapter I 


THE INCLINATION GOD HAS TO DO US GOOD 


AS SOON as man thinks attentively on the Divinity, he perceives a certain 
sweet emotion of heart which testifies that God is the God of the human 
heart; and never does our understanding experience more pleasure than in 
this thought of the Divinity, the least knowledge of which, as the prince of 
the philosophers says, is more precious than the greatest of all things else: 
as the least ray of the sun is brighter than the brightest of the moon or of the 
stars, yea, is more luminous than the moon and stars together. And if any 
accident surprises our heart, immediately it has recourse to the Divinity, 
acknowledging that when the world looks dark, It alone is good, and when 
danger threatens, It alone can save and preserve. 

This pleasure, this confidence, which the human heart naturally takes in 
God, can only proceed from the conformity that exists between the Divine 
Goodness and the soul. There is a great, but secret, resemblance between 
them—a resemblance that cannot be denied, yet cannot be understood. We 
are created to the image of God, we have a close connection with His 
Divine Majesty. 

Besides this conformity, there is a constant intercourse between God and 
man for their reciprocal perfection. Not that God can receive any perfection 
from man, but because, as man can be perfected only by the Divine 
Goodness, so the Divine Goodness can nowhere outside of itself be so well 
displayed as in regard to our humanity. The one has great need and capacity 
to receive, the other great abundance and inclination to bestow. Nothing is 
more suited to indigence than affluence; and the kinder affluence is, the 
stronger its inclination to give. The more needy indigence is, the more eager 
it is to be satiated. The meeting, then, of affluence and indigence is sweet 
and happy; and we could scarcely say which should enjoy the more 
contentment, abundance to be communicated, or deficiency to be filled, had 


not Our Lord told us that it is a more blessed thing to give than to receive. 
But where there is more of happiness, there is more of satisfaction; the 
Divine Goodness, then, has greater pleasure in giving its graces, than we 
have in receiving them. 

Mothers have sometimes their paps so full that they cannot refrain from 
presenting them to an infant; and while one takes the breast with avidity, the 
other yields it yet more willingly; the infant drinking, pressed by its 
necessity, and the mother supplying drink, pressed by her fecundity.4428 

Thus our deficiency has need of the divine abundance through the misery 
of its dearth, but the divine affluence has no need of our indigence, unless 
through the perfection of its goodness: a goodness which, nevertheless, 
does not become better by being communicated, for it acquires nothing by 
expending itself; but our indigence would remain failing, if the abundance 
of the Divine Goodness did not succor it. 

Has not our soul then—considering that nothing can perfectly content it, 
that its capacity cannot be filled by anything in this world, that its 
understanding has an infinite longing after more extensive knowledge, and 
its will an insatiable desire to find and love what is good—has it not reason 
to exclaim: Ah! I am not made for this world! There is some sovereign 
good on which I depend, some infinite Creator who has placed within me 
this boundless desire of knowing and this hunger which cannot be satisfied. 
It is therefore necessary that I should tend forward and stretch out towards 
Him in order to be united to His goodness, to which I belong. Such is the 
conformity that we have with God. 


Chapter IT 


THE ETERNAL LOVE OF GOD FOR US 


CONSIDER the eternal love which God has borne towards you; for already, 
long before Jesus Christ had suffered for you on the cross as man, His 
Divine Majesty destined you to life and loved you infinitely. But when did 
He begin to love you? When He began to be God. And when did He begin 
to be God? Never; He has always been, without beginning and without end; 
and thus He has always loved you, and it is from all eternity that His love 
prepared for you the graces and favors which He has given you. He says by 
the prophet: “I have loved thee,” (speaking to you as to everyone else) 
“with an everlasting love, and I have mercifully drawn thee to Me.” Among 
other things, He has thought of making you take good resolutions to love 
and serve Him.429 

Oh, how amiable is this great God who, of His infinite goodness, has 
given His Son as a redemption for the whole world! Yes, alas! For all in 
general, but still in particular for me, who am the chief of sinners. Ah! He 
loved me; I say, He loved me, me, that is myself, such as I am, and 
delivered Himself to His Passion for me. 

We must consider the divine benefits in their first and eternal origin. O 
God! My Theotime, how can we have worthy or sufficient love for the 
infinite goodness of our Creator, who from all eternity designed to create 
us, to preserve, govern, redeem, save, and glorify, all in general, and each 
one of us in particular? Who was I when I was not—I, I say, who, being 
now something, am nothing but a mere contemptible worm of the earth? 
And yet God, from the abyss of His eternity, thought thoughts of 
benediction on me. Thus He meditated and appointed the hour of my birth, 
of my Baptism, of all the inspirations which He would give me, and in a 


word of all the benefits which He would bestow upon and offer 
me.1/60 Alas! Is there any sweetness like this sweetness? 

In its love and mercy the Divine Goodness prepared all means, general 
and particular, for our salvation. Yes, indeed, as a mother prepares the 
cradle, the linens, the swathing bands, and even a nourishment, for the 
infant to which she is about to give birth, so Our Lord, in the desire of 
bringing us forth to salvation and of making us His children, prepared on 
the tree of the cross all that was requisite for us: our spiritual cradle, our 
linens, our swathing bands, our nourishment, and all else that was necessary 
for us. These are the means, the attractions, the graces, by which He 
conducts our souls and draws them to His perfection. 

We must consider the divine benefits in their second meritorious source; 
for do you not know, Theotime, that the high priest of the Law carried on 
his shoulders and breast the names of the children of Israel, that is to say, 
precious stones on which the names of the chiefs of Israel were engraved? 
Behold Jesus, our great Bishop, and look upon Him from the moment of His 
conception; consider that He carries us on His shoulders, accepting the 
charge of redeeming us by His death, even the death of the cross. O 
Theotime, Theotime! This soul of the Saviour knew us all by our name and 
our surname; but, above all, on the day of His Passion, when He offered His 
tears, His prayers, His blood, and His life for us all, He darted forth in 
particular for you these thoughts of love: “Alas! O my Eternal Father, I take 
upon me and charge myself with all the sins of poor Theotime, to suffer 
torments and death, that he may be acquitted of them, and that he may not 
perish, but may live. May I die, provided he lives! May I be crucified, 
provided he be glorified!” O sovereign love of the Heart of Jesus, what 
heart can ever praise Thee sufficiently? 

Thus, within His breast, maternal breast, the divine Heart foresaw, 
arranged, merited, and impetrated all the blessings we possess, not only in 
general for all, but in particular for each one; and His paps of sweetness 
prepared for us the milk of His motions, His inspirations, and His 
Sweetnesses, by which He draws, conducts, and nourishes our souls to 
eternal life. Benefits will not affect us, if we do not regard the eternal Will 
that destined them, and the Heart of the Saviour that merited them for us by 
SO many pains, especially during His Passion and death. 


The Divine Love, seated on the Heart of the Saviour, as on a royal throne, 
beholds through the window of His pierced side all the hearts of the 
children of men; for Our Lord, being the King of Hearts, keeps His eyes 
always fixed on hearts. But as those who look through lattices see and are 
not seen, so the divine love of this Heart, or rather the Heart of this divine 
love, always sees ours clearly, but we do not see it, we only get a glimpse of 
it. For, O God! If we were to see it as it is, we should die of love for it. 

Adore its sovereign goodness, which from all eternity named you by your 
name, and designed to save you, destining for you amid a variety of things 
the present day, that on it you might perform works of piety and salvation, 
according to what has been said by the prophet: “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love; therefore have I drawn thee, taking pity on thee.” 

On account of this thought, you ought to unite your will with that of our 
most benign and merciful heavenly Father, in these or suchlike words, 
cordially uttered: O most sweet will of my God, be ever done! O eternal 
designs of the will of my God, I adore you, and consecrate and dedicate to 
you my will, to will eternally what You have eternally willed! Oh, may I 
then do this day, and always, and in all things, Thy divine will, my sweet 
Creator! Yes, heavenly Father! For such has been Thy pleasure from all 
eternity. Amen. O most agreeable goodness, may it be as Thou hast willed! 
O eternal will, live and reign in my will forever. 

O God! What resolutions are like those on which God has thought and 
meditated from all eternity! How dear and precious they should be to us! 
How much we ought to suffer rather than lose any of them! No, indeed, we 
ought not to lose any of them, though the whole world should perish; for all 
the world together is not worth one soul, and our soul is worth nothing 
without its resolutions. 

O dear resolutions, you are the beautiful tree of life which God has 
planted with His hand in the midst of my heart, and which my Saviour 
wishes to water with His blood to make it fructify; I prefer a thousand 
deaths rather than permit anyone to root you up. No, neither vanity, nor 
delights, nor tribulations shall ever make me change my intentions. 

Ah, Lord! Thou hast planted this beautiful tree, after having kept it 
eternally in Thy paternal bosom, to transfer it at length into my garden. 
How many souls there are that have not been so favored! And how can I 
humble myself sufficiently under the hand of Thy mercy? 


O beautiful and holy resolutions, if I preserve you, you will preserve me; 
if you live in my soul, my soul will live in you. Live then forever in me, as 
you have been eternally in the mercy of God, and may I be ever faithful to 
you! 


Chapter III 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD FOUNDED ON 
THE CONSIDERATION OF OUR OWN MISERY 


NOT only can the soul that knows its misery have a great confidence in 
God, but it cannot have a true confidence unless it has a knowledge of its 
misery; for this knowledge and confession of our misery introduce us to 
God. Thus all the great saints, Job, David, and the rest, began their prayers 
by the acknowledgment of their misery and unworthiness; so that it is a 
most excellent thing to own oneself poor, vile, abject, and unworthy of 
appearing in the presence of God. That celebrated expression among the 
ancients, Know thyself, while it refers to the knowledge of the grandeur and 
excellence of the soul, not to be degraded and profaned with things 
unworthy of its nobility, refers no less to the knowledge of our 
unworthiness, imperfection, and misery; inasmuch as the more miserable 
we recognize ourselves to be, the more we should confide in the goodness 
and mercy of God. For between mercy and misery there is a connection so 
close that one cannot be exercised without the other. If God had not created 
man, He would have truly been all good, but He would not have been 
actually merciful, because mercy is exercised only towards the miserable. 
You see then that the more miserable we know ourselves to be, the more 
occasion we have to confide in God, since we have nothing in ourselves in 
which to confide. Diffidence in ourselves proceeds from knowledge of our 
imperfections. It is very good to diffide in ourselves, but what will it avail, 
unless we cast all our confidence on God, and expect His mercy? 

Do you know that you are a poor little creature? Love to be such, glory in 
not being anything; be quite at ease, since your misery will serve as an 
object for the goodness of God to exercise His mercy upon. 


Among the poor, those who are the most miserable, and whose maladies 
are greatest and most affecting, are considered the luckiest of the poor, and 
the most proper to obtain alms. We are only beggars, the most miserable are 
in the best condition, and the mercy of God regards them the more 
willingly. 

Let us humble ourselves, I beseech you, and preach only our sores at the 
gate of the temple of divine piety. But remember to preach them with joy, 
consoling yourself to be all emptiness, that God may fill you with His 
kingdom. Be sweet and affable with everyone, except with those who 
would wish to take away your glory, which is your misery. “I glory in my 
infirmities,” says the Apostle. (2 Cor. 12:9). And: “It is more advantageous 
for me to die” (Phil. 1:21) than to lose my glory. Do you see? He preferred 
to die rather than lose his infirmities, which were his glory.1/&4 

You must guard well your misery, your baseness, for God regards it as He 
regarded that of the Sacred Virgin. (Luke 1:48). “Men behold the exterior, 
but God beholds the heart.” (1 Kings 16:7). If He sees humility in our soul, 
He will bestow great graces upon us. 

Let your heart then be full of courage, and your courage of confidence in 
God, for He who gave you the first attractions of His love will never 
abandon you, if you do not abandon Him: which I beseech you, with all my 
heart, not to do. 


Chapter IV 


GOD HAS GIVEN US EVERYTHING WITH HIS DIVINE SON 


GREAT indeed was the gift which the Eternal Father made to the world, 
when He bestowed upon it His own Son, as Our Lord Himself says: “God 
so loved the world, that He gave it His only begotten Son.” How then (says 
the great Apostle St. Paul) has He not given us every other gift with Him? 

You remember well, I am sure, the beautiful history of the holy patriarch 
Joseph, which has already been so often told, but which can never be too 
much considered: being viceroy of Egypt, his brothers, who dwelt in 
Mesopotamia, came suppliantly to him, in order to be assisted by him, in 
the extreme necessity to which their good father Jacob and they had been 
reduced, in consequence of the famine which desolated their country; you 
know also how kindly he sent them back to their father laden with wheat. 
But when they brought him little Benjamin, he sent them back, not as on the 
previous occasion, laden with grain and provisions given only by measure, 
but also accompanied them with the richest gifts, and with wagons filled 
with all they could desire. In the same manner, we see the Eternal Father 
acts towards us; for although, in the Old Law, He made very great presents 
to His people, yet they were always made by measure; on the contrary, in 
the New Law, from the moment of beholding His dear Benjamin, that is to 
say, Our Lord, re-enter into His glory, He has opened His most liberal hand 
to pour forth His gifts and graces on all the faithful most abundantly, as He 
had said by the prophet Joel: that He would pour out His Holy Spirit on all 
flesh, that is to say, on all men, and not merely on the Apostles. 

Besides, you know what Isaias says of Our Lord, that He should receive 
infinite graces, and that the gifts of the Holy Spirit would rest upon His 
head. “And the Spirit of the Lord,” he says, “will rest upon him, the Spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and fortitude, the Spirit 
of knowledge and piety, and he shall be filled with the fear of the Lord.” 


But why does the prophet say that all these gifts would rest upon Our Lord, 
since He neither had nor could have any need for them, being the very 
source of grace Himself? Merely to make us understand that all graces and 
celestial benedictions should be distributed by Him who is our head, 
allowing them to flow down on us who are His members, I mean to say, 
children of the holy Church, of which He is the Head; and in proof of this 
truth, hear what He says in the Canticle of Canticles to His beloved: “Open 
to Me, My spouse, My sister.” He calls her spouse, on account of the 
greatness of His love, and sister, to testify the purity and sincerity of this 
love. Open to Me, He says to her, but open to Me quickly; for My head is 
full of dew, and My locks of the drops of the night. Now, the dew and the 
drops of the night are but one and the same thing. What do you think, then, 
does this Well-beloved of our souls mean to say, unless that He ardently 
desires His beloved to open the door of her heart quickly to Him, in order 
that He may be able to pour out His sacred gifts and the graces which He 
has received most abundantly from His Eternal Father, as a dew and most 
precious liquor, of which He wishes to make her a present? 

It is a thing most certain, and one which ought to console us greatly, that 
Jesus Christ, Our Lord and Master, in all the rigor of justice, and with a just 
price, paid and made satisfaction to God His Father for all the punishment 
that we have merited by our sins, and not only for all ours, but for all those 
of the whole world. This is what the great Doctor of the Gentiles declares to 
the Romans, saying that where sin had abounded, grace superabounded; he 
had there, he meant to say, sins in abundance, but graces in superabundance, 
and by grace we are to understand satisfaction. 

Our Saviour, seeing that the Divine Majesty of His Father had the 
interests of human nature extremely at heart, without inquiring of the price, 
or of any other thing, at the very first, in order to redeem us, presented, with 
a most pure and liberal affection, a ransom which neither we nor the angels 
could procure, a satisfaction much greater than all that the sins of the world 
could require; whence St. Paul says: “You are bought with a great 
price;” the price indeed is great, and in harmony with the excellence of the 
thing. A great deposit was that, by which Our Lord lodged in the hands of 
the paternal Justice, all His Precious Blood, of which the least drop is far 
more valuable than all the worlds we could ever imagine. 


It is no wonder, then, that Our Lord, having made such a payment, should 
destroy the decree by which we were delivered over to the hands of the 
devil, remarks the great Apostle. 

But, I beg of you, listen for a little to the theological reason of this. 
Satisfaction is so much the greater and more valuable as the person who 
makes it is great, distinguished, and of more merit. Example: if I have 
received an injury from a prince, and he sends me a foot-boy in order to be 
reconciled with me and to make me satisfaction, this is not a great honor; 
but if he sends me his own son, who makes me satisfaction, and begs me to 
be no longer offended, this is a great honor, this satisfaction is greater than 
the injury could have been. And, in truth, how is satisfaction to be made for 
honor, unless by rendering honor? But honor is greater in proportion as he 
who renders it is more exalted; for the least honor that a prince renders is 
worth incomparably more than all the honors that a man of low condition 
could render: so much does honor depend on him who gives it. 

Let us then say: if honor is so much the greater as he who renders it is the 
more dignified, if satisfaction is so much the greater as he who makes it is 
the more exalted, what must be the satisfaction of Him who is infinitely 
great? The honor rendered and the satisfaction made by a personage of 
infinite perfection cannot but be infinite. Let us now see where we are. Our 
Lord was an infinite being; He satisfied for us, His satisfaction was infinite. 
Oh, then! How well could David say: In Our Lord there is great mercy, and 
a Satisfaction ample and excellent! God, truly infinite, had been offended; 
Jesus Christ, truly infinite, satisfied; man had been elevated by pride against 
God Himself, Our Lord was humbled under every creature. 

Understand this well; being equal to His Father, He humbled and 
annihilated Himself, even unto death, which is nothing else than a kind of 
total privation, and therefore God His Father gave Him a name which is 
above all names, the name of Jesus, which signifies Saviour, as if He had 
said: He is justly Saviour, who, being infinite, has paid the debt in all its 
rigor, with an infinite satisfaction. 


Chapter V 


THE LOVE OF JESUS IN HIS INCARNATION 


THE love of God is always inseparably united with the love of the 
neighbor, and accordingly as we love God, we likewise love our neighbor; 
hence, the love of Jesus Christ towards His Father being infinite, His love 
towards men is likewise infinite. To give some certain proofs of it: 

From the moment of His holy conception, He loved us with a marvelous 
love of complacency; for His delights were to be with the children of men 
and to draw man to Him, becoming man Himself, in order that in His 
humanity we might be able to approach and see Him with our eyes in 
Heaven, and by faith, here on earth, in the divine Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. He loved us with a love of benevolence, giving His own divinity 
to man, in such a manner that man became God; He united Himself to us by 
an incomprehensible junction, in which He adhered and was pressed to our 
nature so powerfully, indissolubly, and indescribably, that never was 
anything so closely joined and pressed to humanity as is now the most holy 
divinity in the person of the Son of God. He poured Himself entirely into 
us, and, so to speak, dissolved His greatness in order to reduce it to our 
littleness: whence He is called the fountain of living water, the rain and dew 
of heaven. He annihilated Himself, St. Paul says, to arrive at our humanity, 
to replenish us with His divinity, to overwhelm us with His goodness, to 
elevate us to His dignity, and to bestow on us the divine existence of 
children of God: He who dwelt in Himself, wishing to dwell henceforward 
in us; He who was living during ages of ages in the bosom of His Eternal 
Father, desiring to be made mortal in the womb of His temporal Mother; He 
who had always been God, becoming man for eternity. Ah, how beautiful to 
look upon Him, a little infant for us! Certainly we ought with a hundred 
thousand times more contentment see this dear little Infant lying in the crib, 
than all the potentates of the world sitting on their thrones. This amiable 


condition of a little infant excites us to love Him confidently, and to confide 
ourselves lovingly to Him in whom we find all. His poverty and His silence 
in the manger tell us much greater things than any human eloquence could, 
and raise within our hearts many holy sentiments and affections—above all, 
a perfect renunciation of the goods and pomps of this world. 

I do not find any other mystery which so happily blends tendermess with 
austerity, love with rigor, and sweetness with severity. 

Let us remain at the feet of this Saviour, saying with the spouse in the 
Canticles: “I have found Him whom my soul loveth, I will hold Him, and 
will not let Him go.” The Infant in the crib does not say a word, and His 
heart, full of ardor for ours, is manifested only by sighs, tears, and sweet 
glances; but what great things does this silence say to me! 

It teaches me to make true mental prayer; it shows me the loving fervor 
of a heart full of good thoughts, of holy affections: a heart that is afraid to 
lose their sweetness by expressing them.1!62 

During His mortal life, the sweet Jesus never heaved a single sigh 
towards His Father, in which we had not a share, or entertained a single 
thought, which was not for our happiness. Though we were iron through 
hardness, or straw through weakness, we ought to love Him; He is a divine 
magnet that attracts iron, a celestial amber that attracts straw; in a word, He 
is the center of all hearts. 

Pronounce often from the depth of your heart the sacred name of the 
Saviour: it will shed a delicious balm through all the powers of your soul. 
How happy we should be to have nothing in the understanding but Jesus, in 
the will but Jesus, in the imagination but Jesus! Let us try and pronounce it 
often and devoutly. May this divine Infant be pleased to bathe our hearts in 
His blood and to anoint them with His holy name, in order that the good 
desires which we conceive may be all purpled and perfumed therewith! Let 
us a thousand times kiss the feet of this Saviour, and say to Him: My heart, 
O my God, desires Thee, my eyes seek Thee out, I sigh for Thy 
countenance; that is, let us keep our eyes fixed on Jesus Christ to consider 
Him, our mouth ever ready to praise Him, our whole being athirst to be 
agreeable to Him. 


Chapter VI 


THE LOVE OF JESUS IN HIS PASSION 


THE Eternal Father so loved the world that He gave it His only Son, and 
the Son so loved the will of His Father, who desired the salvation of human 
nature, that, without taking into account the meanness or contemptibleness 
of the thing, He willingly offered a prodigious price for its ransom, namely, 
His blood, His toils, and His life. 

Thus Our Saviour, through love, devoted Himself to the will of His 
Father and to the redemption of the world. He advanced in every mystery of 
His Passion, saying: O my Father, this loved human nature would be 
sufficiently redeemed by one of my tears, but that would not suffice for the 
reverence which I owe to Thy will and to my love. I wish, besides my 
agony in the Garden of Olives, to be scourged, to be crowned with thorns, 
to have my body reduced to ruins, and to become as a leper, without form or 
beauty. 

Thus the sweet Jesus was scourged, crowned, condemned, mocked, and 
rejected as man, devoted, destined, and dedicated to carry out and endure 
the opprobriums and ignominies due in punishment to all sins, and He 
served as a general sacrifice for sin, being made as it were an anathema, 
separated from and abandoned by His Eternal Father. 

The Divine Saviour wished to die in the flames of love, because of the 
infinite charity He bore towards us, and by the force and power of love; that 
is to say, He would die in love, by love, for love, and of love. This is what 
He Himself says: “No one takes away My life, but I lay it down of Myself, 
for I have power to lay it down and to take it up again.” And: “He was 
offered,” says Isaias, “because He wished it.” His body being by right 
immortal and impassible, on account of the glory of His soul, He rendered 
it, through love and by a miracle, mortal and passible. He wished, even after 
His death, to have His side opened, that we might see the thoughts of His 


heart, which were all thoughts of love, and that we might go to Him with 
confidence, in order to hide ourselves in His side, and to receive from Him 
an abundance of graces and benedictions. In this manner, from the first 
moment of His life until the present hour, has the kind Jesus been 
continually drawing arrows, if we may so speak, from the quiver of His 
love, with which to wound the souls of His lovers, showing them clearly 
that they can never love Him near so much as He deserves. My God, could 
He show more love to sinners than to become a perfect holocaust for their 
sins? Ah! If we could see the Heart of Jesus such as it is, we should die of 
love for Him, since we are mortal, as He died of love for us, while He was 
mortal, and as He would die again, if He were not now immortal. Nothing 
has so much power to wound a loving heart as to see another heart wounded 
for love of it. Oh! That Our Lord would change hearts with us, as He did 
with St. Catherine of Siena, in such a manner that we might have no other 
heart but His, no other will but His, no other affection or desire but to love 
Him and to be wholly His. 

The pelican, seeing its little one stung by serpents, wounds them on all 
sides with the point of its bill in order that the venom imparted to the body 
by the serpents may be extracted with their blood, but seeing them die, it 
wounds itself, and pours out its blood upon them, as if to vivify them with a 
new life. Its love wounds them, and suddenly, through this same love, it 
wounds itself. Bees never wound without being wounded to death. 

Seeing, then, the Saviour of our souls wounded with love for us, even to 
death and the death of the cross, shall not we be wounded with love for 
Him, and with a wound most lovingly dolorous? Never, indeed, can we love 
Him so much as His love and His death deserve. 

Ah! If my soul is the spouse of Jesus crucified and suffering, I ought, 
during my whole life, to regard it as a great favor to wear His livery, that is 
to say, the nails, the thorns, and the lance. Remember, my soul, that the 
banquet of His nuptials is prepared of gall and vinegar; seek not for 
pleasure or joy in this world. It is too great an honor, O King of Glory, to 
drink with Thee the chalice of sorrow; may it never happen to me to refuse 
this draught, because, O God, says David, it is the beverage of thy beloved! 

The image of Jesus Christ bruised, wounded, pierced, crushed, crucified, 
has always been a beautiful mirror of love, into which the angels and saints 
could never cease to gaze, enraptured with sweetness and overflowing with 


consolation. And if the picture of Abraham, wielding the sword of death 
over his dear and only son, had power to make the great St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Nyssa, weep as often as he contemplated it, how much more 
ought the image of Our Lord, sacrificing Himself on the cross, to move us: 
a sacrifice which is the source of all the graces we have ever received, and 
of all our holy resolutions, in such a manner that through it alone we 
preserve, fortify, and accomplish them? 

Since, then, Our Lord has so much loved us, that He has equally 
redeemed all, bedewed us with His divine blood, and called us to Himself, 
without excluding anyone; since He has become all ours, to make us all His, 
giving us His death and His life to deliver us from eternal death and to 
procure us the joys of eternal life, that we may belong to Him in this mortal 
life and yet more perfectly in the next; what remains, what conclusion have 
we to draw, unless that living we should no longer live for ourselves, but for 
Jesus Christ who died for us; that is, we should consecrate to Him every 
moment of our life, referring to His glory our works, our thoughts, and our 
affections? 

My soul, live henceforward amid the scourges and the thorns of thy 
Saviour, and there, as a nightingale in its bush, sing sweetly: Live Jesus, 
who didst die that my soul might live! Ah, Eternal Father! What can the 
world return Thee for the present Thou hast made it of Thy only Son? Alas! 
To redeem a thing so vile as I, the Saviour delivered Himself to death, and, 
unhappy me! I hesitate to surrender my nothingness to Him who has given 
me everything. 


Chapter VII 


ABUNDANCE OF OUR REDEMPTION 


GOD clearly foresaw that the first man would abuse his liberty, and that 
forsaking grace he would lose glory, but He did not wish to treat human 
nature so rigorously as He decreed to treat the angelic. 

It was of human nature He had determined to take a blessed piece, to 
unite it to His divinity. He saw that it was a feeble nature, a wind which 
passeth and returneth not, that is to say, which is dissipated as it goes. He 
had regard to the surprise of the assault which the malicious and perverse 
Satan made on the first man, and to the greatness of the temptation which 
ruined him. He saw that the whole race of men would perish by the fault of 
a single one. For these reasons, He looked upon our nature in pity, and 
resolved to receive it to mercy. 

The devil had taken us away from our natural Lord, and though he had no 
title to us, yet Our Lord redeemed us, redeemed what was His own, to make 
us more His own, if more His own we could be. St. Paul says: “You are 
bought with a great price.” What is this price? He redeemed us with the 
blood of the Lamb; He pardoned not His own Son, but delivered Him to 
death for us. 

That the sweetness of His mercy might be adorned by the beauty of His 
justice, He resolved to save man by means of a rigorous redemption, which 
no one being able to make except His own Son, He appointed that He 
should redeem men, not merely by one of His loving actions, which would 
have been more than sufficient to redeem a thousand millions of worlds, but 
by all the innumerable loving actions and dolorous sufferings He would 
perform and endure even to death, and the death of the cross, to which He 
destined Him: wishing that thus He should become the companion of our 
miseries in order to make us the companions of His glory hereafter, 
showing in this manner the riches of His goodness by a redemption 


copious, abundant, magnificent, and excessive, which acquired, and, as it 
were, reconquered for us all the means necessary to attain to glory; so that 
no person can ever complain as if the divine mercy were wanting to him. 

The least drop of Our Lord’s blood was of infinitely more value than we, 
and nevertheless, to make us more His own, He wished to shed it all. 

Who will doubt the abundance of our means of salvation, since we have 
so great a Saviour, in consideration of whom we have been created, and by 
the merits of whom we have been redeemed? For He died for all, because 
all were dead, and His mercy has been more salutary to redeem the race of 
man, than the misfortune of Adam was venomous to destroy. And so far 
from the sin of Adam having exceeded, it has, on the contrary, rather 
excited, the Divine Goodness, which, by a sweet and loving contention, 
being invigorated by the presence of its adversary, and massing, as it were, 
all its forces for victory, has made grace superabound where iniquity had 
abounded;so that holy Church, in an excess of admiration, cries out on the 
eve of Easter: “O truly necessary sin of Adam, which has been blotted out 
by the death of Jesus Christ! O happy fault, which merited such and so great 
a Redeemer!” Certainly we can say with one of the ancients: we were lost, 
if we had not been lost; that is to say, our loss has been to our gain, since, in 
fact, human nature has received more graces by the redemption of its 
Saviour, than it would ever have received by the innocence of Adam, if he 
had persevered in it. 

Though the Divine Providence has left in man, along with the grace of its 
mercy, several striking marks of its severity, such as, for example, the 
necessity of death, the pains of sickness, the obligation of labor, the 
rebellion of sensuality, yet the celestial clemency, rising above these, takes 
pleasure in turning every misery to the greater advantage of those who love 
it, making patience spring up from labor, contempt of the world from the 
necessity of death, and a thousand victories from concupiscence; and, as the 
rainbow touching the thorny aspalathus renders it more odorous than the 
lily, so the redemption of Our Lord touching our miseries renders them 
more useful and more amiable than original innocence would ever have 
been. 

“The angels have more joy in Heaven,” says the Saviour, “for one sinner 
that does penance, than for ninety-nine just who need not penance.” And in 
like manner, the state of redemption is a hundred times better than that of 


innocence. Through the sprinkling of the blood of Our Lord, made with the 
hyssop of the cross, we have been restored to a whiteness incomparably 
more excellent than that of the snow of innocence: coming forth, like 
Naaman, from the river of salvation, purer and cleaner than if we had never 
been defiled, in order that the Divine Majesty might not be overcome by 
evil, but might overcome evil with good, and that His mercies might be 
exalted over all His works. 


Chapter VIII 


OUR LORD PRACTICED ALL 
THE MOST EXCELLENT KINDS OF LOVE 


1. HE LOVED us with a love of complacency, for His delights were to be 
with the children of men, and to draw man to Him, becoming man Himself. 


2. He loved us with a love of benevolence, pouring His own divinity into 
man, in such a manner that man was made God. 


3. He united Himself to us by a union so close and incomprehensible, that 
nothing was ever so closely united as the most holy divinity and humanity 
are now in the person of Our Lord. 


4. He dissolved, as it were, His greatness, to reduce it to the form and figure 
of our littleness; whence He is called the fountain of living water, the rain 
and dew of heaven. 


5. He fell into ecstasy, not only, as St. Denis says, because, through the 
excess of His loving goodness, He became in a manner out of Himself, 
extending His Providence to all things, and finding Himself in all; but also 
because, as St. Paul says, He quitted Himself, emptied Himself, laid aside 
His glory and grandeur, descended from the throne of His incomprehensible 
majesty, and, so to speak, annihilated Himself, in order to arrive at our 
humanity, to replenish us with His divinity, to overwhelm us with His 
goodness, to elevate us to His dignity, and to bestow on us the divine 
existence of children of God; and that expression which has been so often 
used: “I live,” saith the Lord, He has been able to repeat in the language of 
His Apostle: “I live, now not I, but man liveth in Me; My life is man, and to 
die for man is My gain; My life is hidden with man in God.” He who dwelt 


in Himself wishes henceforward to dwell in us; He who had lived from 
unbeginning ages in the bosom of His Eternal Father becomes mortal in the 
womb of His temporal Mother; He who had eternally been God becomes 
Man for eternity; to such a degree has God been ravished and drawn into an 
ecstasy, through love for man. 


6. He loved us to admiration, as shown in the cases of the Centurion and the 
Canaanite woman. 


7. He lovingly contemplated the young man who had observed the 
commandments from his youth, and desired to know the way to perfection. 


8. He took a loving rest among us, and sometimes with suspension of the 
senses, as in the womb of His Mother, and during His infancy. 


9. He had tendernesses towards little children whom He took in His arms 
and lovingly caressed, towards Martha and Magdalen, towards Lazarus over 
whom He wept, as also over the city of Jerusalem. 


10. He was animated with an extraordinary zeal, which, as St. Denis says, 
made Him jealous: turning away, as far as lay in Him, all evil from His 
loved human nature, even at the risk and peril of His own life; banishing the 
devil, the prince of this world, who appeared as His rival and competitor. 


11. He had a thousand thousand loving languors; from which proceeded 
those divine words: “I have a baptism wherewith I am to be baptized, and 
how I am straitened until it be accomplished!” He foresaw the hour of being 
baptized in His own blood, and languished for its arrival, the love He bore 
us pressing Him to see us delivered by His death from eternal death. Thus 
He was sorrowful even to a bloody sweat in the Garden of Olives, not only 
through the bitter grief He felt in the inferior part of His soul, but also 
through the immense love He bore us in the rational part: the one giving 
Him a horror of death, the other an extreme desire of it: so that between this 
horror and this desire He suffered a most cruel agony, even to a 
great effusion of blood, which flowed as from a fountain, trickling down 
upon the ground. 


12. Finally, this Divine Lover died in the midst of the flames of holy love, 
because of the infinite charity He bore towards us, and by the force and 
efficacy of love, that is to say, He died in love, by love, for love, and of 
love. For, though the cruel torments were more than sufficient to cause the 
death of anyone, yet death could not enter into the life of Him who held the 
keys of life and death, unless Divine Love had first opened the gates to 
death, allowing it to enter and to plunder His divine body of life; love not 
being content with having made Him mortal for us, if it did not also see 
Him die. It was by election, and not by compulsion, that He died. “No one 
taketh away My life,” He says, “but I lay it down of Myself; I have power 
to lay it down, and to take it up again.” “He was offered,” says Isaias, 
“because He willed it;” and therefore it is not said that His spirit departed, 
or separated itself from Him, but on the contrary that He gave up His spirit, 
breathed it out, and placed it in the hands of His Eternal Father. 
Accordingly, St. Athanasius remarks that He bowed down His head to die, 
thereby to consent to the approach of death, which otherwise could not dare 
touch Him; and, crying out with a loud voice, He surrendered His spirit to 
His Father, to show that as He had sufficient strength and breath not to die, 
yet He had so much love that He could no longer live without vivifying by 
His death those who otherwise could never avoid death, or attain to true 
life. On this account, the death of the Saviour was a true sacrifice, and a 
holocaustic sacrifice, which He Himself offered to His Father, for our 
redemption. While the pains and dolors of His Passion were so great and 
excessive that any other person would have died of them, yet, as far as 
regarded Him, He never would have died of them if He had not willed it, or 
if the fire of His infinite charity had not consumed His life. He was then the 
High Priest who offered Himself to His Father, and He immolated Himself 
in love, to love, by love, for love, and of love. 

Beware, however, of thinking that this loving death of the Saviour 
happened after the manner of a rapture. The object for which His charity led 
Him to death was not so amiable as to ravish His divine soul to it. No, His 
soul quitted His body after the manner of an ecstasy, pushed and impelled 
by love, as we see myrrh pouring out its first liquor from abundance alone, 
without being pressed or drawn in any way. This accords with what He 
Himself has said, as already remarked: “No one takes away or ravishes my 
life from Me, but I lay it down voluntarily.” O God, what a furnace to 


inflame us to the performance of the exercises of holy love for a Saviour so 
good, seeing that He so lovingly performed them for us who are so bad! 
The sweet charity of Jesus Christ presses us! 


Chapter IX 


GOD LOOKS UPON US LOVINGLY, NOTWITHSTANDING O 
UR WEAKNESS 


YOU ask me whether Our Lord thinks of you, and whether He looks upon 
you with love. Yes, He thinks of you, and not only of you, but of the least 
hair of your head. This is an article of faith. We cannot doubt it. I know well 
indeed that you do not doubt it, but only express, as you have done the 
dryness, aridity, and insensibility in which you at present find your soul. 
“Truly God is in this place, and I knew it not,” said Jacob; that is to say, I 
had no sentiment of it, it did not appear so to me. 

And that God looks upon you with love you have no reason to doubt, for 
He looks upon the most dreadful sinners in the world lovingly when they 
have the least true desire to be converted to Him. Tell me, do you not intend 
to belong to God? Do you not desire to serve Him faithfully? And who gave 
you this desire, this intention, unless Himself in His loving regard for you? 

To examine whether your heart pleases Him is not necessary, but rather 
whether His Heart pleases you. And if you look upon His Heart, it is 
impossible but that it will please you, for it is a Heart most sweet, most 
kind, most condescending, most gracious towards miserable creatures, 
provided that they acknowledge their misery. And who will not love this 
royal Heart, so full of tenderness for us? 

You remark very well that these temptations happen to you because your 
heart is without tenderness towards God; for it is quite true that if you had 
tendemess, you would have consolation, and if you had consolation, you 
would no longer be in pain. But the love of God does not consist in 
consolation nor in tenderness, for if it did, then Our Lord would not have 
loved His Father when He was sad even to death and cried out: “My Father, 


My Father, why hast Thou abandoned me?” And still it was at that moment 
He made the greatest act of love which it is possible to conceive. 

We would always like to have a little consolation, a little sugar in our tea, 
that is to say, the feeling of love and tenderness, and consequently 
consolation; and in like manner we would much wish to be without 
imperfections; but we must have patience to belong to human nature, and 
not to angelic nature. Our imperfections ought not to please us; on the 
contrary, we should say with the holy Apostle: “Oh, miserable me! Who 
will deliver me from this body of death?” But they ought not to astonish us, 
or to take away our courage; we ought even to derive submission, humility, 
and distrust of ourselves from them, but not discouragement, nor affliction 
of heart, much less doubtfulness of God’s love towards us. Thus, as the 
weakness and infirmity of a child displease its mother, yet she does not 
cease to love it, but cherishes it with tenderness and compassion, so God, 
while He approves not of our imperfections and venial sins, does not cease 
to love us tenderly; hence David had reason to say to God: “Have pity on 
me, O Lord, for I am weak.” 

But enough! Live joyful; Our Lord looks upon you with love, and with so 
much the more tenderness as you are the more feeble. Never permit your 
mind willingly to entertain thoughts to the contrary; and when they come, 
regard them not, turn your eyes away from their iniquity, and have recourse 
to God with a courageous humility, to speak to Him of His ineffable 
goodness by which He loves us, poor, abject, and miserable as we are. 

Alas! What obligations we are under to Our Lord, and how much 
confidence we should have that what His mercy has begun in us it will 
accomplish, and that He will give such increase to this little vessel of oil, 
the good will we have, that all our vessels will be filled with it, and many 
others belonging to our neighbors too! But we must close the door of our 
chamber fast, that is, retire along with our heart more and more into the 
Divine Goodness. 


Chapter X 


HOW MUCH OUR SWEET SAVIOUR LOVED EVERY ONE 
OF US PERSONALLY 


CONSIDER the love with which Jesus Christ Our Lord suffered so much in 
this world, particularly in the Garden of Olives, and on Mount Calvary. His 
love had you in view, and by a long series of pains and sufferings obtained 
from God the Father the good resolutions of your heart, and whatever else 
was necessary for you in order to nourish and strengthen them. O 
resolutions, how precious you are, since you are the fruit of the Passion of 
my Saviour! How much my soul ought to cherish you, since you are so dear 
to my Jesus! O Saviour of my soul, you would die in order to purchase 
these resolutions for me: grant that I may die rather than lose them! 

Think well on it, faithful soul: it is certain that on the tree of the cross the 
Heart of our Lord Jesus beheld yours, and that He loved it, and by His love 
obtained for it all the favors which you have ever received, or will ever 
receive: among them, your good resolutions. Yes, pious soul, we can all say 
with Jeremias: “O Lord, before I existed Thou hadst regard to me, and didst 
call me by name.” 

What a difference between those who enjoy the light of the sun, and those 
who have only the faint light of a lamp! The former are not jealous or 
envious of one another, for they well know that their light is more than 
sufficient for all, that its enjoyment by one does not hinder its enjoyment by 
another, and that no one possesses it less while all possess it in common. 
But as for the light of a lamp, which is feeble, of brief duration, and 
insufficient for many, everyone desires to have it in his own chamber, and 
here arises an occasion of dissension. The worth of sublunary things is so 
contemptible and mean, that while one enjoys them it is necessary that 
another should be deprived of them; and human friendship is so uncertain 


and weak that in proportion as it is communicated towards some it is 
enfeebled towards others; on which account we are jealous and annoyed 
when we have not companions. The Heart of God is so abundant in love, its 
excellence is so infinitely great, that all can possess it without anyone 
possessing it less, this infinity never being exhausted, though all the beings 
in the universe should be filled with it; for after all are filled, its infinity 
always remains the same, without any diminution. The sun does not look 
less upon one rose in the midst of a thousand millions of other flowers than 
if he looked down upon it alone. And God does not shed His love less upon 
one soul while He loves an infinity of others than if He loved it alone, the 
force of His love not being diminished by the multitude of rays which it 
sends forth, but always remaining full of His immensity. 

Ah, my God! How frequently we should put the query to our soul: Is it 
possible that I have been loved, and so tenderly loved by my Saviour, that 
He was pleased to think of me in particular, and in all those little 
occurrences by which He has drawn me to Him? How much should we 
appreciate them, and how carefully turn them to our profit! 

What is sweeter than this thought: the amiable Heart of my God thought 
of my soul, loved it, and procured a thousand means of salvation for it, as if 
He had no other soul to think of in the world? As the sun enlightening one 
portion of the earth, shines nothing less than if it did not shine there, so Our 
Lord thought of and labored for all His dear children in such a way, that He 
thought of every one of them as if He never had a thought of the others. “He 
loved me,” says St. Paul, “and delivered Himself for me;” as if to say: for 
me alone, and just the same as if He had done nothing for the rest of men. 
This consideration, faithful soul, should be engraven on your heart, to 
nourish and strengthen your resolutions, which are so dear to the Saviour. 

God, then, is good to you; is it not true? But to whom is the supreme 
lover of hearts not good? Those who taste Him can never be satiated, and 
those who approach His Heart cannot refrain from praising and blessing 
Him forever. 

After having made these touching considerations, you ought often to 
repeat with heart and mouth the burning words of St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
St. Catherine of Siena, and others: “No, I am no longer mine; whether I live 
or die, I belong to my Saviour.” 


There is nothing left of me or mine; my being is Jesus, my property to 
belong to Him. O world, thou art always the same, and I indeed have 
always been myself. No, we shall no longer be ourselves, for our hearts will 
be changed, and the world, which has so often deceived us, will be deceived 
by us; for, perceiving our change only by little and little, it will imagine us 
to be Esaus, and we shall really be Jacobs. 

It is necessary that all these sentiments should sink deep into our hearts, 
and that, leaving our reflections and our prayers, we should pass to our 
affairs sweetly, lest the liquor of our good resolutions should evaporate and 
be lost; for we must allow it to saturate and penetrate our whole soul: 
everything, nevertheless, without strain of mind or body. 


Chapter XI 


LOVE OF JESUS FOR SINNERS 


OUR Lord, the great and excellent physician of our infirmities, announced 
everywhere, before coming into this world, both His arrival and the 
maladies He would cure; sometimes by His prophets: “I will bind up that 
which was broken and I will comfort that which was weak. The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon Me; to teach the poor He hath sent Me, to heal the contrite of 
heart. They will be cleansed from all their iniquities—and Thou shalt save 
the humble;” sometimes by His own mouth: “Come to Me, all ye that are 
weary;” but, above all, when He was called Jesus, for physicians do not 
always cure, and therefore it was not sufficient to call Him merely 
physician, but He should be called Saviour, inasmuch as His remedies are 
infallible. What wonder then if in the Gospel we find Him surrounded by 
the sick, by sinners, and by publicans! O vain and foolish murmuring of the 
Jews, when they said: “This man receiveth sinners.” Whom would you wish 
Him to receive? Is it not the honor of a physician to be sought for by the 
sick, and so much the more as their maladies are considered incurable? Our 
Lord, not so much to condemn the temerity of these Pharisees as to give us 
courage to approach Him, banished far from Him, by fitting similitudes, 
their ungrounded supposition. Let us conclude then with reason from His 
discourse, that it is His pleasure to lead back sinners to mercy.4/62 

The soul departs from God, flying away from His graces and the means 
which He proposes for our salvation, as we say that a man flies from 
physicians: not that he hates the person so much as the prescription of the 
physician. 

By how far sinners are from God, by so far are they from His mercies. 
What a pity! What regrets! For that which the great St. Augustine says is 
most true: “Lord, Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart cannot rest, 
but in Thee.” Oh! What disorder in man with regard to his God and with 


regard to himself! But there is one consolation in the midst of so great a 
desolation, that, though the sinner is far from God, he may returm and will 
be well received. “Let the impious forsake his way, and the wicked man his 
thoughts, and let him return to the Lord, and He will have pity on him; for 
He is bounteous in His mercy to forgive.” Thus, how were the poor 
Prodigal and the unfortunate Absalom received by their fathers? And, 
otherwise, what would become of us, for all have sinned ? Every man is a 
liar, that is to say, a sinner. If we say that we are without sin, we deceive 
ourselves. Return to the Lord, and forsake your injustice; for His mercy is 
great towards those who are converted to Him. Why is He called Saviour, 
unless in order to save? Sinners and publicans drew nigh to hear His 
word,1165 

In the twenty-second chapter of the First Book of Kings, it is related of 
David, that being in the cave of Odollam, needy and afflicted men gathered 
to him, and he became their king; this was to prefigure the second and true 
David, who should allow the poor and needy, the afflicted and the 
miserable, those groaning under the heavy burden of corporal infirmities, 
and much more those sinking under the insupportable burden of sin, to 
approach to Him. 

The Pharisees murmur because He receives sinners; but let us observe for 
a little how He receives them, and we shall behold great wonders. That the 
sinner can depart from God, and from himself, is certain. The Spirit goeth 
and retumeth not. “Thy destruction is thine own, O Israel; thy help is only 
in Me.” And St. Paul: “We are not capable of ourselves to have any good 
thought, but our sufficiency is from God.” We can run away quickly 
enough, but cannot make one step back again. Our Lord preventsthe sinner 
and goes to seek him, calls him and invites him to return; otherwise, the 
sinner would never think of it. I acknowledge that my strength comes from 
Thee, my God, because Thou art my support. The mercy of my God will 
prevent me. It is God who produces good wishes and desires within us, and 
it is He who perfects them, and conducts them to execution. Draw me after 
thee, and we shall run. He who voyages with the wind, returns with a 
contrary wind. Never would Absalom have returned to his father, if the 
Thecuan woman had not obtained his forgiveness; never would the sinner 
return, if mercy did not prevent him. O infinite goodness! Our Lord goes in 


search of the lost sheep; otherwise, it would never return. Ah! Though some 
murmur at mercy, let us at least praise it, for it receives sinners, and seeks 
them. Jesus being in the temple on the day of the great solemnity, cries out, 
saying: “If anyone thirst, let him come to Me and drink; come to Me all 
you, etc. The Son of Man is come to seek and save that which was lost. 
How many times would I have gathered them together as the hen gathereth 
her chickens!” 1466 

But, oh, miserable that we are! We are often called, and we only turn a 
deaf ear. “I have called, and you have not heard,” says God. We are drawn, 
and we obstinately resist Him. He complains, saying: “All the day long 
have I stretched out My hands to this incredulous and rebellious people.” 

O holy, fortunate, and happy crowd of sinners and publicans, who 
approach to Our Lord! They are not like those invited to the great feast, 
who excused themselves: they come, and are welcome. O my Saviour, how 
have these sinners drawn nigh to Thee, since Thou art just? For David says 
absolutely of the just man that evil must not approach to him: “Depart from 
Me, ye wicked.” “No one can come to Me, unless My Father draw him; and 
him who cometh to Me I will not cast forth.” Since it is thus, O Saviour, O 
Redeemer, O good God, I can say to the multitude on Thy part: “Approach 
to God, and you will be enlightened, and your faces will not be confounded; 
for He receives sinners.” 

But behold the manner of approaching to Him: we must retire from sin. 
“Retire from evil. Go out from Babylon, flee the Chaldees; peace is not 
with the wicked,” says the Lord. You have sinned by thought, word, and 
deed; you must have recourse to contrary things, contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction. 

Our Lord is like the sun which shines everywhere. “His course is from 
the summit of Heaven.” He sheds his rays on the just and the unjust, and 
from the muddiest pools extracts vapors, which, arrived at a certain 
elevation, are converted into a gentle rain, which, falling in its turn, gives 
life and fruitfulness to plants. From the greatest sinners, God brings forth 
holy exhalations, which are considerations on their faults, up to a certain 
height of fear and apprehension, as to a middle region of the air; 
considering that they are between Heaven and Hell, between salvation and 
damnation. “His spirit breathes, and the waters flow.” These are the waters 


of contrition, which make the earth germinate and produce the fruits of 
salvation. But we must allow ourselves to be drawn, we must acknowledge 
our miserable condition. Let us then depart, let us depart from Egypt, let us 
approach Our Lord, let us make provision of good works; let the feet of our 
affections be bare, let us clothe ourselves with innocence, let us not be 
satisfied with crying for mercy, let us go forth from Egypt, let us delay no 
longer. The hour is come to arise from sleep, since we know that He 
receives sinners; the angels await our repentance, the saints pray for it. 


Chapter XII 


HOW MUCH THE MERCY OF GOD APPEARS IN 
THE CONVERSIONS OF ST. PAUL AND DAVID 


WHEN the Saviour came into the world, men had arrived at the height of 
malice. Among the Jews, the laws were in the hands of Annas and Caiphas, 
than whom none could be more wicked. Herod reigned in Galilee, Pontius 
Pilate presided in Judea. It was at this time, I say, that God came into the 
world to redeem us, and to deliver us from the slavery of sin and the 
tyranny of our enemy: impelled by His immense goodness alone to 
communicate Himself to us. Truly the Heart of our Divine Saviour and 
Master was all full of mercy and meekness towards the human race, and He 
gave many admirable proofs and testimonies of it on innumerable occasions 
when His mercy made His greatness shine forth, as we read in various 
portions of the Holy Scripture. 

When was St. Paul forgiven, unless when he had arrived at the height of 
malice? Everyone knows that at the time of his conversion, he was in the 
midst of his greatest hatred and fury against God, and unable to satisfy his 
rage against our Saviour, had turned his wrath against the Church, which, if 
possible, he would have driven from the face of the earth; breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord; and, 
nevertheless, it was then that the Lord vanquished his malice and 
ingratitude, touched his heart, converted him, forgave all his iniquities, even 
at the very time when he was most undeserving of mercy. O God, how great 
was the divine mercy in regard to this holy Apostle! Yet we every day see 
like effects of the goodness of God towards sinners; for when they are most 
hardened in their sins, and have come to such a degree of malice that they 
live as if there were neither a God, nor a Heaven, nor a Hell, it is then He 
manifests the bowels of His pity and His sweet compassion, sending a ray 


of His divine light into their souls, discovering to them their miserable 
condition, that they may arise from it. 

But never do I read of the conversion of David without being astonished 
to see that this prophet, after having committed such great sins, remained 
for nearly a year without returning to himself, buried in a profound lethargy, 
never awaking or perceiving his miserable condition. O God! His sin would 
have been in some manner excusable, if it had been committed whilst he 
was yet a shepherd, tending his flocks; but that David should have sinned 
after having received so many and such great graces from the Divine 
Majesty, so many lights and favors, after having wrought such marvels and 
prodigies, after having been brought up in the bosom of the sweet clemency 
and mercy of God; that he should have committed such crimes, and 
remained afterwards for so long a time without recognizing them, oh, this is 
indeed a matter of the greatest amazement! 

He commits many sins, heaping them upon one another, and lies 
stagnating in his iniquities for nearly a year, without perceiving his 
miserable state or remembering his God! 

Behold poor David then without any disposition for grace, through his 
forgetfulness of God; but the Divine Goodness, seeing his blindness, and to 
withdraw him from sin, sends him the prophet Nathan, who, wishing to 
make him recognize his fault, uses a parable: telling him that a rich man, 
who had a large number of sheep and oxen, had taken away from a poor 
man one single little lamb, which he had nourished in his house, and which 
he singularly loved. See, I beg of you, how wisely the prophet speaks to 
him in the third person of his fault, in order to make him recognize and 
confess it; but David, plunged in such complete blindness as not to see his 
sin, does not perceive that the prophet Nathan refers to him in any manner, 
and pronounces sentence of death against the man who had stolen the 
sheep, commanding him, moreover, to restore fourfold its value. 

Consider, I beg of you, how hardened poor David was in his sin, of which 
he had not any sentiment; but as for the faults of others, he could very well 
be aware of them, and knew how to impose a punishment proportioned to 
their guilt. But the prophet Nathan, seeing that David did not recognize his 
sins, told him boldly that it was he who had stolen away the lamb, which 
poor David understanding, being struck with contrition, he cried out: “I 
have sinned against the Lord.” Peccavi Domino. Then Nathan said to him: 


“Because you have confessed your sin, God forgives you, and you shall not 
die.” 

Now, what greater effect would you wish to see of the mercy of God than 
this? For, at the time when David would appear to have reached the very 
summit of his malice, God forgave his iniquity. But what a change did he 
manifest after recognizing his fault! He did nothing but weep and deplore 
his blindness; no other word was heard from him than this, Peccavi, and, 
crying to God for mercy, he went about continually repeating the psalm of 
penance, Miserere mei, Deus. 

There are many other similar examples in the Holy Scriptures, by which 
God has displayed to us the greatness of His mercy, and from which we see 
the truth of these words of Isaias: “Because their malice has come to its 
height, it will be forgiven them.” 


Chapter XIII 


HOW GREAT IS THE MERCY OF GOD ON THE RETURN OF 
THE SINNER1®2 


THE entrance of sin takes away life from the heart and from all its good 
works; the entrance of grace restores life to the heart and to all its good 
works. A severe winter kills the plants of the field, so that, were it to 
continue always, they should remain forever dead. Sin, the sad and fearful 
winter of the soul, kills the holy works which it finds there, and, were it to 
continue always, never should life or vigor return. But as, on the approach 
of lovely spring, not only the new seeds which we cast into the earth, shoot 
up and bud, under the influence of this mild season of fecundity, every one 
according to its kind, but also the old plants, which the bitterness of the 
preceding winter had wasted and withered, grow green again, and take back 
their former life; so sin being destroyed, and the grace of Divine Love 
coming back to the soul, not only the new affections, which the return of the 
sacred springtime brings, germinate and produce many merits and 
benedictions, but also the works faded away under the harshness of the 
winter of past sin, being delivered from their mortal enemy, are 
reinvigorated, and, as it were, resuscitated, flourish anew, and fructify in 
merits for eternal life. Such is the omnipotence of celestial love, or rather 
the love of celestial omnipotence. “If the impious man turn away from his 
impiety, and do judgment and justice, his soul shall live. Be converted, and 
do penance for your iniquities, and your iniquity shall not be to your ruin,” 
says the Almighty Lord. And what does He mean by saying: “Iniquity shall 
not be to your ruin,” unless that the ruins it had made will be repaired? 
Thus, besides the thousand caresses which the Prodigal Son received from 
his father, he was re-established in all the dignities and advantages he had 
lost. And Job, an image of the penitent sinner, received in the end double of 


all he had possessed. God, then, does not forget the works of those who, 
having lost His holy love by sin, recover it by penance.1/£8 But God forgets 
works, when they lose their merit and sanctity by supervening sin, and only 
remembers them again when they return to life and value by the presence of 
love; so that the faithful, in order to be recompensed for their good works, 
as well by an increase of grace, as in the enjoyment of future glory and of 
eternal life, are not obliged never to relapse into sin, but it suffices, 
according to the sacred Council of Trent, to depart this life in the grace and 
charity of God. 

God has promised an eternal recompense to the works of the just man; 
but if the just man turn away from his justice by sin, God will no longer 
remember his justices, or the good works which he has done. But if, 
nevertheless, this poor man, after falling into sin, rises again, and returns to 
Divine Love by penance, God will no longer remember his sin, and if He 
will no longer remember his sin, He will then remember his preceding good 
works, and the recompense they had deserved, since sin, which alone can 
take them away from the divine memory, is effaced, abolished, and 
annihilated; thus the justice of God obliges His mercy, or rather, His mercy 
obliges His justice, to regard anew the past good works, as if they had never 
been forgotten; otherwise, the penitent king would not have dared to say to 
his Master: “Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation;” and confirm me 
with Thy perfect spirit. For as you see, he not only seeks a newness of 
spirit and of heart, but asks that the joy of which he had been deprived by 
sin, may be restored to him. Now this joy is nothing else than the wine of 
heavenly love, which rejoices the heart of man. 

The same may not be said of works of charity as of sin; for the works of 
the just man are not effaced, abolished, or annihilated by supervening sin, 
but only forgotten; while the sin of the wicked man is not only forgotten, 
but effaced, abolished, and annihilated by holy penance. Wherefore, a just 
man’s sin does not vivify forgiven sins, for they were entirely annihilated; 
but love, returning to the soul of the penitent, restores life to former good 
works, because they were not annihilated, but only cast into oblivion. It is 
not reasonable that sin should have as much power against charity, as 
charity against sin; for sin proceeds from our weakness, but charity from the 
divine omnipotence. Ifsin abounds in malice to destroy, grace 


superabounds to repair; and the mercy of God, by which sin is forgiven, is 
gloriously magnified above His justice by which the good works preceding 
sin are forgotten. Thus in all the corporal cures which Our Lord 
miraculously wrought, He not only restored health, but added such new 
benedictions as made the excellence of the cure surpass the virulence of the 
malady, so good is He towards men.1!& 

When Nabuzardan destroyed Jerusalem, and Israel was led into captivity, 
the sacred fire of the altar was hidden in a well, where it was changed into 
mud; but this mud being drawn from the well, and placed in the sun at the 
time of the return from captivity, the dead fire resuscitated, and the mud 
was converted into flames. Thus, when the just man becomes the slave of 
sin, all the good works which he had performed are miserably forgotten, 
and reduced to mud; but on his departure from captivity, when by penance 
he returns to the grace of Divine Love, his preceding good works are drawn 
from the well of oblivion, and, touched by the rays of celestial mercy, 
revive, and are transformed into flames as bright as ever they had been, to 
be placed again on the sacred altar of the divine approbation, and to receive 
back their former dignity, merit, and value. 


Chapter XIV 


HOW FULL OF MERCY GOD IS, EVEN TOWARDS 
THE DAMNED 


WE OUGHT to feel extreme pleasure in considering how God exercises 
His mercy by so many different favors to angels and to men, in Heaven and 
on earth, and how He exercises His justice in an endless variety of pains 
and chastisements; for His justice and His mercy are equally amiable and 
admirable in themselves, since both are nothing else than the one selfsame 
divinity. But inasmuch as the effects of His justice are full of bitterness, He 
sweetens them always with a mixture of His mercy, so that in the midst of 
the deluge of His just indignation, the green olive is preserved, and the 
devout soul, like a chaste dove, is able at length to find the verdant branch, 
if only it will lovingly ponder and meditate, after the manner of doves. Thus 
death, afflictions, labors, which, by the just ordinance of God, are the 
punishments of sin, are also, by His sweet mercy, so many ladders to ascend 
to Heaven, so many means to increase in grace, so many merits to obtain 
glory. Blessed then are poverty, hunger, sadness, sickness, death, 
persecution; for they are truly the just punishments of our sins, but 
punishments so tempered, and as doctors say, so perfumed, with the divine 
sweetness, kindness and clemency, that their bitterness is made agreeable. It 
is a strange thing, but true, that if the damned were not blinded by their 
obstinacy and hatred against God, they would find consolation in their 
pains, and behold the divine mercy admirably blended with the flames that 
burn them eternally. So true is this, that the saints considering, on the one 
hand, the terrible and horrible torments of the damned, praise the divine 
justice, crying out: Thou art just, O God! Thou art equitable; justice has 
ever reigned in Thy judgments. But considering, on the other, that these 
pains, though eternal and incomprehensible, are much less than the crimes 


for which they are inflicted, deserve; and filled with astonishment at the 
infinite mercy of God, they exclaim: O Lord, Thou art good, since even in 
the height of Thy wrath, Thou canst not contain the torrent of Thy mercies, 
but their waters flow out over the impetuous flames of Hell! 


Chapter XV 


THE EXCELLENCE OF ABANDONMENT TO GOD 


ABANDONMENT is the virtue of virtues; it is the cream of charity, the 
fragrance of humility, the sweetness of patience, and the fruit of 
perseverance. Great is this virtue, and worthy of being practiced by the 
beloved children of God. 

“My Father,” says our good Saviour on the cross, “into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” (Luke 23:46). It is true He was pleased to say: “All is 
consummated,” and “I have accomplished all that Thou gavest me to do,” 
(John 19:30, and 17:4); but nevertheless, if it be Thy will that I remain still 
on the cross to suffer more, I am content; I resign my soul into Thy hands; 
do with it as pleases Thee. 

Thus we should act on all occasions, whether in joy or sorrow; 
surrendering ourselves to the Divine Will, to be guided according to its 
good pleasure, without any concern about our own particular desires 122 

Our Lord loves with an extremely tender love all those who abandon 
themselves entirely to His paternal care, allowing themselves to be 
governed by His Divine Providence, without considering whether its 
dealings towards them are sweet or bitter, being assured that everything 
coming from His paternal Heart will be for their good and advantage. 
Placing their confidence in God, they say: “My Father, I commend my soul, 
my body, all that I possess, into Thy hands, that Thou mayest do with them 
in Thy love what pleases Thee; whatever happens, nothing will move me 
from my firm resolution of acquiescing in the divine will concerning me 
and all that belongs to me; I wish to bury my will in that of God, or rather I 
wish Our Lord to will in me and for me, according to His good pleasure: I 
cast the care of myself into His hands.” 

Sometimes Our Lord wishes that souls chosen for the service of His 
Divine Majesty should nourish and fortify in themselves a resolution of 


following Him through all disgusts, aridities, repugnances, and bitternesses 
of a spiritual life, without consolation, tenderness, or enjoyment, and that 
they should believe themselves deserving of no other treatment; thus 
treading in the footsteps of our Divine Saviour, without any support but the 
Divine Will. 

Never shall we be reduced to such an extremity as to be unable to offer to 
the Divine Majesty a holy submission to the divine will. 

We must possess a continual and imperturbable equanimity amid the 
great variety of human occurrences, and though all things change around us, 
remain immovable, with our eyes fixed on God alone. And though all 
things, I will not merely say around us, but even within us, should turn 
topsy-turvy; whether our souls be joyful or sorrowful, in peace or in 
trouble, in light or in darkness, in temptation or in repose, in happiness or in 
disgust; though the sun scorch, or the dew refresh; we should always keep 
our will fixed on the good pleasure of God, as its sole and supreme 
object. 24 

It is true that we require great confidence to abandon ourselves, without 
any reserve, to Divine Providence; but when we do abandon all, Our Lord 
takes care of all, and disposes of all. But if we reserve anything which we 
are unwilling to confide to Him, He leaves us, as if He would say: You 
think yourselves sufficiently wise to manage that affair without Me; you 
can do so, and see what will come of it. 

St. Magdalen, who was wholly abandoned to Our Lord, remained at His 
feet, and listened while He spoke; and when He ceased to speak, she ceased 
to listen, but she did not move away from Him; thus her soul, abandoned to 
Our Lord, remained in His arms as a child in the bosom of its mother, 
which, when she puts it down to walk, walks until its mother takes it up 
again, and when she carries it, allows itself to be carried. It knows not, cares 
not, whither she goes; but is carried or led as its mother pleases; in like 
manner, the soul which loves the good pleasure of God in all that happens 
to it, either allows itself to be carried, or walks if necessary, doing at all 
times, with great care, the signified will of God. 


Chapter XVI 


CONFORMITY TO THE WILL OF GOD 


LOOK not to the matter of your actions, which may be contemptible in 
itself, but to the honor they possess in being willed by God, ordered in His 
Providence, arranged in His wisdom. Purity of heart consists in valuing all 
things according to the weights of the sanctuary, which are nothing else 
than the will of God; do not love, then, anything too ardently, not even 
virtue, which we sometimes lose, by wishing for it beyond the bounds of 
moderation. 

Our center is the will of God; God wishes that I should do this action 
now, God desires this matter of me, what more is necessary? While I do 
this, I am not obliged to do anything else. 

O God! May Thy will be done, not only in the execution of Thy 
commandments, counsels, and inspirations, which we ought to obey, but 
also in suffering the afflictions which befall us; may Thy will be done in us 
and by us in everything that pleases Thee! 

The truly loving heart loves the divine good pleasure, not only in 
consolations, but in afflictions; it even loves pains, crosses, and labors 
more, because the chief mark of love is, that it makes the lover suffer for 
the beloved. And why should we not endure the same hand of the Lord 
when it dispenses afflictions as when it distributes consolations? Oh, how 
good a thing it is to live only in God, to labor only in God, to rejoice only in 
God! 

Oh, if the holy will of God reigned in us, how happy should we be! We 
should never commit any sin, or live according to our irregular inclinations, 
for that holy will is the rule of all excellence and sanctity. It is self-love, 
says St. Bernard, that burns eternally in Hell, for it ruins and destroys 
whatever it touches. If found in Heaven, it is cast out; for the angels were 
banished only because of self-will, because they wished to become like 


God, and on that account were precipitated into Hell. If found on earth, it 
robs man of grace, and subjects him to death, as [happened] to our first 
parents in the terrestrial paradise. In a word, it brings misfortune alone; and, 
therefore, when we discover anything within us not conformed to the will of 
God, we should prostrate ourselves before Him, and say to Him that we 
detest and disown our own will, and everything in us that could displease 
Him, or that is contrary to His holy love, promising Him never to wish for 
anything but what will be conformable to His divine good pleasure. 

Let us open the arms of our will, embrace lovingly the cross, and 
acquiesce in the most holy will of God, singing to Him this hymn of 
resignation and conformity: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 


Chapter XVII 


PRACTICE OF CONFORMITY TO THE WILL OF GOD 


CAST your eyes over the general will of God, by which He wills all the 
works of His mercy and justice that are in Heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth; and, with a profound humility, approve, praise, and love this holy, 
just, amiable, and supreme will. Cast your eyes, next, over the special will 
of God, by which He loves His friends, and bestows on them various gifts 
of consolation and tribulation; dwell some time on this thought, considering 
the diversity of consolations, but particularly the tribulations, which the 
good endure; then, with a great humility, approve, praise, and love this will. 

Consider this will in regard to yourself, in everything good or ill that 
happens, or can happen, to you, except sin; then approve, praise, and love it, 
protesting that you wish ever to honor, cherish, and adore this sovereign 
will, committing to it your person and all that belongs to you. Finally, 
conclude, with great confidence in this holy will, that it will do everything 
necessary for your good and happiness. 

Oh, what a consolation for us, if we were accustomed to receive all things 
from the paternal hand of Him who, in opening it, fills every living creature 
with His blessing! What unction would sweeten our pains! What honey and 
oil should we draw from the hardest rocks! What moderation should 
accompany us in prosperity, since God would only send us adversity to 
draw from it His own glory and our salvation. Let us think well on this 
truth, and regard only God in all events, and all events only in God. 

We must know that the abandonment of our will means properly the 
surrender of it to God; for it will avail us nothing to renounce ourselves, 
unless we become united to the Divine Goodness. 

But we sometimes see persons, who, coming to the service of God, say: 
Lord! I commend my spirit into Thy hands, but on condition that Thou wilt 


always give me consolations, without anything to contradict my will, and 
wilt give me superiors in all respects according to my liking. 

Alas! What are you doing? Do you not see that this is not to resign your 
soul into the hands of God, as Our Lord did? Do you not know that this is 
only one of those reserves from which all our troubles, disquietudes, and 
other imperfections, usually arise? For, as soon as things happen not 
according to our expectations and anticipations, a sudden desolation seizes 
on our poor souls. Why is this, unless because we are not resigned with 
indifference into the hands of God? Oh, how happy should we be, if we 
faithfully practiced this virtue! Undoubtedly, we should arrive at the highest 
perfection of a St. Catherine of Siena, of a St. Francis, of a St. Angela of 
Foligno, and of many others. Consider that the eternal Son of God came 
Himself to teach us this submission and reverence due to the supreme will, 
not only by informing us in words that He had not come to do His own will, 
but that of His Father, but still more by the example of His resignation: “My 
Father! If it be possible, let this chalice pass away from me; yet not my will, 
but Thine be done.” And our divine Master taught us to ask every day that 
the will of God should be done on earth as it is in Heaven; and, in fine, He 
concluded the course of His mortal life by the surrender of Himself to the 
will and disposal of His Eternal Father: “My Father! Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

Act then thus, and say with Our Lord on all occasions: My God, I 
commend my spirit, absolutely and unreservedly, Into Thy hands; dost Thou 
wish me to be in aridity or in consolation? To be contradicted? To meet with 
difficulties and repugnances? To be loved or not loved? In all events, I 
commend my spirit into Thy hands. Let those, therefore, who are employed 
in the exercises of an active life not desire to exchange them for those of a 
contemplative, and let those who contemplate not quit their contemplation 
until God commands it; let us be silent when necessary, and speak when 
necessary. If we act in this manner, we shall be able to say, at the hour of 
death, in imitation of our Divine Saviour: It is consummated; my God! All 
is consummated; I have accomplished Thy divine will in the various 
occurrences that happened to me by Thy Providence; what remains for me 
now to do, but to commend my spirit into Thy hands at the decline of my 
life, as I gave it to Thee at the beginning of it, and during its course? 


O my God! Conduct me by Thy will; grant me to pass through cold, heat, 
light, darkness, labor, repose; though Thou shouldst lead me to the gates of 
death, I shall fear nothing in Thy company. 

O heavenly Father! May Thy will be done on earth, where consolations 
are rare, and labors innumerable. And thou, O my soul! Take it as thy daily 
practice to say, when anything painful befalls thee: Not my will, but that of 
my God be done! 


Chapter XVIII 


GOD IS OUR FATHER 


TO BLESS and thank God for all the appointments of His Providence is 
indeed a holy occupation; but if, while abandoning ourselves to God that He 
may do whatever He wishes with us, without attending on our part to what 
happens—though we are not expected to be quite devoid of feeling—we 
could divert our minds to the Divine Goodness: praising it not in the effects 
which it ordains, but in itself, and in its own excellence, then, without 
doubt, we should perform an exercise much more holy. Let us employ a 
parable, since this method was most agreeable to the sovereign Master of 
that love which we teach. 

The daughter of an excellent surgeon and physician suffered from a long 
continued fever, and knowing that her father loved her exceedingly, she said 
one day to a friend of hers: “I feel much pain, but still I never think of 
remedies; for I know not what would cure me. I might desire one thing, and 
another thing might be necessary for me. Do I not gain more by leaving this 
care to my father, who knows, wishes, and is able to procure everything 
conducive to my health? It would be painful for me to think, but he thinks 
sufficiently for me; it would be painful for me to wish for anything, but he 
wishes for everything serviceable to me. I have only to await what he 
judges expedient, and when he is near, employ myself only in testifying to 
him my filial love and perfect confidence.” And after these words she slept, 
while her father, judging it proper that she should be bled, arranged what 
was requisite, and coming to her as soon as she awoke, after having 
inquired how the sleep had benefited her, asked if she would not like to be 
bled in order to be cured. “My father,” she answered, “I am yours, I do not 
know what I ought to wish for, to cure me; it is for you to wish and to do for 
me whatever appears to you good; as for me, it is enough for me to honor 
and to love you with all my heart, as I always do.” Her arm was then 


bandaged, and her father held the lance over the vein; but neither while he 
pierced the flesh, nor while the blood sprang forth, did this amiable 
daughter cast her eyes once on the wounded arm, or the gushing blood, but, 
with looks fixed on her father’s countenance, she only said, now and again, 
softly and sweetly: “My father loves me well, and I am all his.” And when 
everything was over, she did not thank him, but only repeated once more 
the selfsame words of her affection and filial confidence. 

Tell me, now; did not this young girl testify a more tender and sincere 
love towards her father, than if she had employed a great deal of time in 
inquiries about the remedies for her disease, in gazing on the scarlet stream, 
or in uttering words of gratitude? No doubt, whatever, about it. For, by 
thinking of herself, what would she have gained unless anxiety, since her 
father thought sufficiently for her? By looking on her arm, what would have 
resulted, unless, perhaps, to get a fright? And by thanking her father, what 
virtue would she have practiced, but gratitude? Did she not then act better 
by confining her attention to some demonstrations of filial love, infinitely 
more agreeable to a father than any other virtue? 

My eyes are always on the Lord, for He will free my feet from pits and 
snares. Have you fallen into the snares of trials? Regard not your 
misfortune; look only to God; He will have care of you. Cast thy solicitude 
on Him, and He will provide for thee. Why trouble yourself by sighing or 
pining about the accidents of this world, since you know not what you 
ought to wish for, and God will always wish what is best for you? Await, 
then, in repose of spirit, the effects of the divine good pleasure, and let it 
suffice for you, since it is always good; so Our Lord ordered St. Catherine 
of Siena, saying: “Think of Me, and I will think of thee.”4 

Look then, a hundred times a day, on the loving will of God; and placing 
our will in the divine will, let us exclaim devoutly: O infinitely sweet 
goodness! How amiable is Thy will! How desirable are Thy favors! Thou 
hast created us for eternal life, and thy maternal breast, enlarged with the 
sacred paps of incomparable love, abounds in the milk of mercy, whether to 
forgive the penitent, or to perfect the just. Why then, should we not cast our 
wills into Thine, as little children nestle in the bosom of their mother, to 
drink in the milk of Thy eternal benedictions? 


Chapter XIX 


WE SHOULD SERVE GOD OUR FATHER FOR LOVE 


THE SON serves as a son, and not as a slave, through fear of punishment, 
nor as a mercenary, through hope of recompense, but only in order to please 
his father, and give evidence of that love which is so deeply imprinted in the 
filial heart. Whence it comes that when the soul has conceived a fear of 
losing paradise, it passes further and exclaims: Though there were no 
paradise, God is my Father; He has created me, preserves me, nourishes me, 
gives me everything; and therefore I wish to love, honor, and serve Him 
perfectly. 

O gift of piety, rich present which God bestows on the heart! Blessed is 
he who has the dispositions of a filial heart towards the paternal heart of our 
heavenly Father. These are the dispositions He would have us learn from 
the Lord’s Prayer, desiring us to address Him as Our Father Who art in 
Heaven: a name of respect, of love, and of fear. 

To show you that this gift of piety, that is to say, a filial fear, is given us 
by the Holy Ghost, the Apostle St. Paul, writing to the Romans, says: “We 
have not received the spirit of fear and bondage, but the spirit of adoption of 
children of God, whereby we call Him Father”; as if he should say: we have 
become like little children near Our Lord. Little children live in great 
confidence; they never think that their father either wishes to beat them, or 
is preparing an inheritance for them; but only think of loving him, because 
they are carried in his arms, and are cherished and provided for in every 
way by the care of their good father. Thus ought we to act towards God, 
honoring Him as our most amiable Father, serving Him with love, without 
apprehending chastisement, or claiming remuneration, allowing ourselves 
to be carried in the arms of His holy Providence whithersoever He pleases. 


Chapter XX 


HOW JEALOUS GOD IS OF OUR HEART 


THIS jealousy is not a jealousy of covetousness, but a jealousy of the 
highest friendship; for it is not His interest that we love Him, it is our own. 
Our love is useless to Him, but profitable to us; and if agreeable to Him, is 
only so because profitable to us; for, being the sovereign good, He is 
pleased to communicate Himself through love, without the possibility of 
receiving any good in return. Hence He cries out, complaining of sinners, in 
a kind of jealousy: “They have left Me, the fountain of living water, and 
have dug to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water.” 
See, I beg of you, how delicately our divine Spouse expresses the nobility 
and generosity of His jealousy. “They have left Me,” He says, “the fountain 
of living water;” as if He would say: I do not complain of their leaving Me, 
on account of any injury that I can sustain thereby; for what injury can a 
fountain sustain, if no one draws water from it? Does it cease to flow over 
the land, because abandoned? But I regret their misfortune, for, having left 
Me, they are pleased with wells without any water. And if, by any 
possibility, they could find another fountain of living water, I might easily 
endure their departure from Me, since I have no other wish for their love 
than the desire of their happiness. It is, therefore, for our own sakes He 
wishes we should love Him; because we cannot cease to love Him without 
entering on the path of our destruction, and because whatever affections we 
deprive Him of, we only waste. 


Chapter XXI 


AN ADMIRABLE MODEL OF PERFECT ABANDONMENT 


WE MAY believe that the most holy Virgin Our Blessed Lady derived so 
much contentment from carrying her dear little Jesus in her arms, that this 
contentment prevented weariness, or at least made it agreeable; for, if to 
carry a twig of “agnus-castus” refreshes travelers, what alleviation would 
not the glorious Mother receive from carrying the immaculate Lamb of 
God? And if, sometimes, she allowed Him to walk beside her, holding Him 
by the hand, it was not that she would not much prefer to have Him on her 
bosom, with His arms round her neck, but it was because she wished to 
exercise Him in forming His steps, and to support Himself. And we, like 
our heavenly Father’s little children, can also advance in two ways: first, by 
the steps of our own will, when we conform it to His, holding the hand of 
His divine will by that of our obedience, and following wherever He 
conducts us, that is to say, doing what He signifies to be His wish—for 
when He wishes anything to be done, He always gives the power to do it; 
and secondly, we can accompany Our Lord, without any trouble of our own, 
merely allowing ourselves to be carried by Him, according to the divine 
good pleasure, as an infant in the arms of its mother, by an admirable 
agreement, which is called the union, or rather the unity, of our will with 
that of God. 

If anyone had asked the sweet Infant Jesus in the arms of His Mother 
whither He went, might He not reasonably have replied: I go nowhere; it is 
my Mother who goes for me? And if He had been questioned: But, at least, 
do you not go with your Mother? Might He not reasonably have answered: 
No: I go nowhere, or if I go where my Mother carries me, it is not by my 
own steps I go, but by the steps of my Mother? And if the inquiry had been 
continued: but at least, O dear divine Infant, you wish to allow yourself to 
be carried by your blessed Mother? “No, certainly,” He might have said, “I 


wish for nothing of the kind;” but as my good Mother travels for me, so she 
wishes for me; I leave to her the care of going and coming for me, as 
appears to her good; and as I only walk by her steps, so I only wish by her 
desires. When I find myself in her arms, I pay no attention to this or that, 
but leave every care to my Mother, except the one of resting on her bosom, 
of nourishing myself with her virginal milk, and of holding fast to her most 
amiable neck, while I lovingly kiss her with the kisses of My mouth. And 
while I enjoy the delights of these holy caresses, which surpass all 
expression, it seems to me that my Mother is a tree of life, and that I am her 
fruit, or that Iam her very heart in the midst of her bosom, or her soul in the 
midst of her heart; therefore, as her steps suffice for her and me, without my 
making one, so her will suffices for her and me, without my taking any 
concern about her going or coming; neither am I troubled, whether she goes 
quickly or slowly, or from one side to the other; nor do I inquire to what 
place she goes; being content that, whatever happens, I am in her arms, and 
on her virginal bosom, where I feast Myself among the lilies. O Divine 
Child of Mary! Grant to my poor soul some of these transports of holy love. 
Go then, most amiable dear little Child! Or rather go not, but remain resting 
on the bosom of Thy sweet Mother; go always with her and by her, and 
never go without her, so long as Thou art a child. Blessed is the womb that 
bore Thee, and the paps that gave Thee suck! 

This is the manner in which we ought, like wax, to be pliable in the hands 
of the divine good pleasure, not wasting our time in fretting about events, 
but allowing God to do for us as pleases Him, according to the words of the 
great Apostle: “Cast your solicitude on Him, for He has care of you.” He 
says: “All your solicitude,” that is, both present and future; for He will have 
care of the success of our undertakings, and of wishing for us whatever is 
best. 


Chapter XXII 


IT IS GOOD TO ABANDON ONESELF TO PROVIDENCE 


THE Providence of God is infinite and admirable; it reaches to all things, 
reigns over all things, and turns all things to its glory. He who considers 
well the doings of Providence, the daily and universal commerce which 
creatures carry on, with such extraordinary harmony, for the service of man, 
must be moved with a thousand loving emotions towards the supreme 
wisdom, and cry out: Thy Providence, O Eternal Father, governs us most 
wonderfully! 

First, God furnishes men with all means necessary to attain their end. The 
visible sun communicates his light and heat to the universe; without him, 
there would be neither worth nor beauty in the world; he is the universal 
principle of life to inferior things, giving them the vigor they require. In like 
manner, the Divine Goodness animates all souls to gain their salvation, and 
encourages all hearts to its love and service, without anyone being able to 
hide from its celestial influences. With this intention God made us to His 
own image and likeness at creation, and made Himself to our image and 
likeness at the Incarnation, after which He suffered death, to redeem the 
whole human race and reinstate it in life. 

We ought, indeed, a hundred times a day, to cast our eyes on the loving 
Providence of God, who has His Heart always turned towards us by 
foresight, as we should have ours always turned towards Him by 
confidence; and, placing our hearts in His divine will, we should cry out 
devoutly: O infinitely sweet goodness! How amiable is Thy will! How 
desirable are Thy favors! Thou hast created us for eternal life, and Thy 
maternal breast, enlarged with the sacred paps of incomparable love, 
abounds in the milk of mercy, whether to forgive the penitent, or to perfect 
the just. Why, then, do we not hang our wills on Thine, as little children 
nestle themselves in the bosom of their mothers, to drink the milk of Thy 


eternal benedictions? Oh! How true it is that God is a thousand and a 
thousand times more worthy of being loved than He is loved! 

My God! What pleasure should our understanding take in the frequent 
thought of Thy divinity, since it is so good, so sweet, so beautiful, so kind 
towards all, so willing to communicate itself! Would it not be happy to love 
of necessity this infinite beauty and incomprehensible Goodness, as is done 
by the blessed spirits, who are constrained by a most sweet and inevitable 
necessity to love it eternally? 

Ah, how much God loves us! How sweetly He protects and guides us! He 
wishes us to be entirely His; let us not seek, then, other arms to rest in than 
those of His Providence; let us not cast our looks elsewhere; let us repose 
our mind on Him alone; let us keep our will united to His, that His and ours 
may be only one; let us wish sweetly whatever He wishes; let us allow Him 
to govern us; let us not reflect so much upon ourselves; let us forever live 
on the mercy of His Providence; all will go well when our soul has no other 
retreat than in God, and the train of our affairs will succeed more 
prosperously when He assists us. Can the child perish who is in the arms of 
an Almighty Father? 

Desire nothing; resign your cares to Divine Providence; allow God to do 
with you whatever He pleases, as little children surrender themselves to 
their nurses. Let Him carry you on His right arm, or on His left, as He 
chooses; an infant does not take offence at either; if He would lay you 
down, or lift you up, permit Him, for, like a good nurse, He knows better 
than ourselves what we need. I mean to say that if Divine Providence 
permits trials or afflictions to befall you, refuse them not, but accept them 
willingly, tranquilly, and lovingly; if He permits them not, desire them not; 
and thus you will keep your heart always prepared for the divine 
dispensations. 

Everyone knows how to be resigned amid the joys and happiness of 
prosperity, but to be so amid storms and tempests is peculiar to the children 
of God. Let the heavens combine against me, let the earth and the elements 
rebel, let every creature declare war against my existence, I fear not; it is 
enough for me that God is with me, and I with Him. 

Let Our Lord turn and push us to the right or to the left; let Him, as with 
new Jacobs, hold us fast, and give us a hundred turns; let Him force us 


sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other; in a word, let Him deal us a 
thousand injuries; yet we will not let Him go, until He gives us His eternal 
benediction. Thus our good God will never abandon us, unless to hold us 
better; He will never leave us, unless to guard us better; He will never 
wrestle with us, unless to yield to us and bless us. 

O God! What a happiness to be thus resigned to the good pleasure of our 
sweet Saviour, by an abandonment of our whole being to His holy 
Providence! How happy should we be, if, submitting our will to that of 
God, we would adore it equally in times of tribulation and of consolation, 
assured that all events proceed from His divine hand for our advantage, to 
purify and refine us in holy charity! 

Let us, therefore, embark on the sea of Divine Providence, without 
biscuit, without oars, without sails, in a word, without any supplies; let us 
leave the care of our affairs to Our Lord, without any fear; His goodness 
will provide sufficiently for all 

Our Lord has taught me from my youth to confide in Providence, and if I 
were to be born again I would desire to be governed, even in the least 
things, by His holy Providence, with the simplicity of a child, and with a 
profound contempt for all human prudence. It is a great enjoyment to me to 
walk with eyes closed, under the guidance of Providence, whose designs are 
impenetrable, but are always sweet and amiable to those who confide in 
them. Let us leave our soul, then, in the barque of Providence; it will 
conduct us safely to port. Happy are they who confide in Him who as God 
is able, as a Father is willing, to grant us everything good; miserable, on the 
contrary, are they who trust in creatures; which promise great things, give 
little, and make the purchaser pay dearly for the little they give. 

Since the Providence of God is such as we have described it, let us 
belong in such a manner to God, that we may belong to no one else; for no 
one can serve two masters. 

Should we not be content to leave our life, and all that we possess, to the 
pure disposal of this adorable Providence? For we are no longer our own, 
but the property of Him who, to make us His, was pleased, in so loving a 
manner, to become entirely ours. 

Providence defers its assistance only to excite our confidence. If our 
heavenly Father does not always grant what we ask, it is to keep us near 


Him, and to give us occasion of pressing Him by a loving violence, as He 
showed well to the two pilgrims of Emmaus, with whom He would not 
have tarried, only that, as the day was drawing to a close, they prevailed on 
Him. 

Let nothing separate us from His holy love; let our heart, whether 
languishing, or dying, or living, have never any life but in Him, and for 
Him, and let Him be forever the God of our heart. 

Let the storm and the tempest come; you shall not perish; you are with 
Jesus. If fear seize on you, cry out: O Saviour, save me! He will reach out 
His hand; grasp it, and proceed joyfully, without philosophizing on your 
mishap. So long as St. Peter had confidence, the tempest could not harm 
him; when he feared, he sank. Fear is often a greater danger than the danger 
itself. 

As for me, there are times when it appears to me that I have not strength 
to resist, and that if an occasion presented itself, I should succumb; but I 
only place my confidence the more in God, and hold as certain, that in 
presence of the occasion God will support me with His strength, and that I 
shall destroy my enemies as so many little lambkins. 

When you feel that, on account of the multitude of your imperfections, 
confidence is wanting to you to have recourse to Our Lord, let the superior 
part of your soul rejoice, using some words of hope and love to Our Lord, 
with more eamestness and more frequency than usual. 

Be very careful not to become disturbed after having fallen into any fault, 
nor to yield to compassionate emotions over yourself, which proceed from 
pride; but humble yourself promptly before God, with a sweet and loving 
humility, that will lead you to have recourse confidently and immediately to 
His goodness, being assured of His assistance to you to amend. 

When you fall, prostrate yourself before God to say to Him in a spirit of 
confidence and humility: Mercy! O Lord, for I am weak! Raise us up again 
in peace, and join again the thread of Thy love, to continue Thy work. We 
have imperfections; but it is necessary to be content with being men and not 
angels, to despise temptations, to go forward without regard to them, and to 
banish diffidence by the thought that God is more merciful than we are 
miserable. Suffer, undisturbed, the want of sensible consolation, a single act 
of virtue made in time of aridity being of much more value than many made 
with a stronger, though less agreeable love. In fine, make a peaceful 


abandonment of yourself to Providence in the various occurrences of life, 
and even in the presence of death. God has watched over you until the 
present; hold fast by the hand of His Providence, and He will assist you; 
and, where you cannot walk, He will carry you. 

I hope that God will strengthen you more and more; and, at the thought, 
or rather temptation, that your present fervor will not continue, answer once 
for all that those who confide in God shall never be confounded, and that as 
you have cast, both for soul and body, your care on the Lord, He will not 
fail to provide for you. Let us serve God well today; He will take care of 
tomorrow. Every day should carry its own burden. Have no anxiety about 
tomorrow; for God who reigns today will reign tomorrow. Either He will 
not send you adversity, or if He will send it, He will give you an invincible 
courage to meet it. If assaulted by temptations, desire not to be freed from 
them. It is good that we should experience them, in order to have an 
opportunity of combating them, and of gaining victories. This serves as an 
exercise in the most excellent virtues, thus grounded deeply in the soul. 

Moreover, keep your eyes lifted up to God; erect your courage on holy 
humility, strengthen it in meekness, confirm it in equanimity; let your mind 
be ever master of its inclinations; and allow no apprehensions to seize upon 
your heart. You have already passed through many dangers, and it was by 
the grace of God you did so; the same grace will be near you on all 
succeeding occasions, and will deliver you from difficulties, one after 
another, though an angel from Heaven should be required to guide your 
wavering steps. 

Cast not your eyes on your infirmities and insufficiencies, unless to 
become more humble: never to be discouraged. Often look on your right 
hand to God and the two angels whom He has appointed to you: one for 
your own person, another for the direction of your little family. Say to these 
holy angels: Sirs, how shall we act? Beseech them to furnish you with a 
knowledge of the divine will, and to contemplate the inspirations which Our 
Lady would wish you to receive from her paps of love. Regard not the 
variety of imperfections that live in you, and in all those persons whom Our 
Lord and Our Lady have confided to you, unless to increase in a holy fear 
of offending God, but never to be surprised; for it is not a wonderful thing 
that each herb and flower in a garden should require a particular kind of 
care. 


Chapter XXIII 


FEAR AND HOPE 


TO WALK securely in this life, we must always walk between fear and 
hope: between fear of the judgments of God, which are unfathomable 
abysses, and hope of His mercies, which are without number or 
measure, and over all His works. 

We must fear the divine judgments, but without discouragement, and be 
encouraged at the sight of the mercies of God, without presumption. 

Those who entertain an extreme and inordinate dread of being damned, 
show that they have more need of humility and submission than of 
understanding. We must indeed abase, annihilate, and lose our soul, but 
only to exalt, preserve, and save it. That humility which is prejudicial to 
charity is undoubtedly a false humility. 

Whatever leads to discouragement, to despair, to trouble, is contrary to 
charity, which teaches us to make every effort, though with fear and 
trembling, but never to distrust the goodness of God, who wills all men to 
be saved, and to come to penance. 

We serve a Master who is rich in mercy to those who invoke Him; He 
cancels a debt of ten thousand talents on a very brief petition. We must have 
sentiments worthy of His goodness, yet serve Him with fear; but while we 
tremble, we must not cease to rejoice: that humility which discourages is 
not a good humility. 


Chapter XXIV 


A WILL PERFECTLY RESIGNED 


IMAGINE you behold the glorious and ever-admirable St. Louis setting sail 
for a foreign land, and the Queen, his wife, embarking with His Majesty. 
Suppose that someone inquires of this heroic princess: Where are you 
going, madam? She would undoubtedly answer: I am going wherever the 
King is going. But do you know where the King is going? She would say: 
He has told me in general; yet I have no anxiety to know where he is going, 
but only to go with him. Then, madam, you have no special purpose in this 
voyage? No, she would reply: I have no other than that of being with my 
dear lord and husband. The other might add: See, he goes to Egypt, to pass 
to Palestine; he will stay at Damascus, at Acre, and at many other places; do 
you not intend, madam, to reside there also? No, indeed, she would say; I 
have no intention unless to be near my King, and the places he will visit are 
of no consideration to me, unless inasmuch as he will be there; I shall go, 
without desiring to go, for I care about nothing but the presence of the 
King; it is the King who desires the voyage, and as for me, I desire no 
voyage, but only the presence of the King; journeys, delays, and everything 
else being quite indifferent to me. Thus, a will resigned to that of its God 
should have no other desire than simply to follow the will of God. 

As he who sails on board a ship does not advance by his own motion, but 
by the motion of the vessel, so the heart embarked on board the divine good 
pleasure should have no other wish than that of being carried by the will of 
God. Then, no more will the heart be heard to say: Thy will be done, not 
mine; for it will no longer have any will to renounce; but it will say these 
words: Lord! Into Thy hands I commend my will; as if its will were no 
more at its own disposal, but only at that of the Divine Providence. 

Among all the pleasures of perfect love, that which is found in the 
acquiescence of the soul to spiritual tribulations is unquestionably the 


purest and most refined. The Blessed Angela of Foligno gives us an 
admirable description of the interior pains which she sometimes endured: 
she says that her soul was in torment, like a man with his hands and feet 
tied, hanging by the neck between life and death, yet not strangled; without 
any hope of succor; unable to support himself with his feet, to assist himself 
with his hands, to cry out with his mouth, or even to sigh. It is really so; the 
soul is sometimes so pressed with interior afflictions, that all its powers and 
faculties are crushed and desolated by the absence of everything that could 
solace it, as well as by the dread and apprehension of everything that could 
sadden it. To such an extent that, after the example of its Saviour, it begins 
to grow weary, to fear, to shudder, then to be sad with a sadness like that of 
the dying, when it can well exclaim: “My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death;” and, with the consent of its whole interior, it desires, implores, and 
beseeches that, “If it be possible, this chalice may pass away from it,” 
remaining attached only by the finest point of the spirit to the heart and 
good pleasure of God, and making one simple act of acquiescence: “O 
Eternal Father, may my will be never done, but Thine!” And it is 
remarkable that the soul makes this act of resignation in the midst of so 
much trouble, so many repugnances and contradictions, that it does not 
perceive itself doing so; at least it imagines that its acts are all so languid 
that they cannot come from the heart or be of any value, because what is 
regarded then as the divine good pleasure is endured not only without 
pleasure or contentment, but even contrary to the pleasure and contentment 
of the heart, which love allows to utter all the lamentations of Job and 
Jeremias, but on condition that one act of acquiescence should be made in 
the inmost depths, in the purest part of the soul. And this acquiescence is 
not sweet, or tender, or sensible, though it is real, and strong, and loving; it 
seems to have retired into the furthest corner of the soul, or, as it were, into 
the citadel of the fortress, where it remains courageous, though all the rest 
has fallen, and is overwhelmed with sadness. And the more removed this 
love is from aid, abandoned by the faculties of the soul, the more sublime is 
its constancy, and the nobler its fidelity. 


Chapter XXV 


THE LOVE 
OF SUBMISSION, BY WHICH OUR WILL IS UNITED TO 
THE GOOD PLEASURE OF GOD 


WE DO not conform ourselves to the divine will of good pleasure in the 
Same manner as to the signified will of God, for the will of good pleasure 
has no need of our obedience in order to be accomplished: without us, and 
in spite of us, it will always be done. Nevertheless, we can honor it, and 
unite ourselves to it, by submitting to what it ordains: when love induces us 
to submit to it, we call it the love of submission. 

But this union and conformity with the divine good pleasure is made, 
either by a holy resignation, or by a most holy indifference. 

Resignation is practiced by way of effort: we would rather live than die; 
nevertheless, since it is the will of God that we should die, we are content. 
We would like to live if it were pleasing to God; and, moreover, we would 
like it to please God to let us live. We die willingly, but we would live much 
more willingly; we pass away satisfied, but we would remain much better 
satisfied. Job, in his sorrows, displayed this resignation. “If we have 
received good things,” he says, “from the Lord, why should we not also 
receive evil things?” He speaks of supporting and enduring trials. “As it 
hath pleased the Lord, so is it done; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
These are words of acceptance and resignation, uttered by way of patience 
and endurance. 

This resignation is agreeable to God, for the love which produces it is 
great; but it attains its highest excellence when we _ cherish, 
love, and embrace sufferings, on account of the divine good pleasure which 
sends them to us.4/28 


Book IT 


CONSOLING THOUGHTS ON TRIALS OF AN INTERIOR 
LIFE 


Chapter I 


MAXIMS FOR PERSEVERANCE IN PIETY IN THE MIDST 
OF AFFLICTIONS 


TO LIVE constantly in devotion, we have only to establish sound principles 
or Maxims in our soul. 

The first which I desire you to adopt is that of St. Paul: “All things work 
together for good to those who love God.” And truly, since God is able and 
understands how to draw good from evil, for whom will He be disposed to 
do so, if not for those who give themselves unreservedly to Him? Even sins, 
which God in His goodness has forbidden, are changed by the Divine 
Providence to the good of those who belong to Him. David would not have 
been so full of humility if he had not sinned, nor Magdalen of love for her 
Saviour if He had not forgiven her many sins; and never would He have 
forgiven them, if she had not committed them. 

Behold the great dispenser of mercy: He changes our miseries into 
favors, and from the adder of our iniquities, makes a salutary balm for our 
souls. Tell me, then, I pray, what will He not do with our afflictions, our 
labors, our persecutions? If it happens that something grieves you, no 
matter from what quarter it comes, be assured that while you love God, all 
will tum to your good. And though you cannot see the means by which this 
good will come, be assured that it will come. If God places the bandage of 
ignominy over your eyes, it will be to render you an admirable sight, a 
spectacle of honor. If He permits you to fall, like St. Paul, whom He cast to 
the earth, it will be to raise you up with glory. 

The second maxim is: that God is your Father; otherwise, He would not 
command you to say: Our Father, Who art in Heaven. And what have you 
to fear, being the child of such a Father, without whose Providence not a 
hair of your head can fall? It is wonderful that, being the children of such a 


Father, we have, or could have, any other anxiety than to love and serve 
Him. Have the care He wishes you to have of yourself and your family, and 
no more; you will then see that He will have care of you. “Think of Me,” 
He said to St. Catherine of Siena, “and I will think of thee.” “O Eternal 
Father!” says the Wise Man, “Thy Providence directs all things.” 

Do not look forward to the occurrences of this life with fear, but accept 
them with perfect confidence that, as they happen, God will protect and 
deliver you; He has guarded you until the present; hold fast by the hand of 
His Providence, and He will assist you on all occasions: and where you 
cannot walk, He will carry you. What should you fear, belonging to God, 
who has so emphatically assured us, that all things work together for good 
to those who love Him? 

The true servant of God is not solicitous about the morrow; he performs 
faithfully what God requires of him today, and will perform what God will 
require of him tomorrow, and the same the next day, and the next day, 
without a word. Thus he unites his will, not to the means of serving God, 
but to the service and good pleasure of God. “Be not solicitous about the 
morrow, and say not: What shall we eat? Or wherewith shall we be clothed? 
Or how shall we live? For your heavenly Father knoweth that you have 
need of all these things; seek first the Kingdom of God, and all these things 
Shall be added unto you.” (Matt. 6:31-33) This extends to spiritual, as well 
as to temporal things. 

Remain in peace, remove from your imagination whatever can trouble it, 
and say frequently to Our Lord: O God, Thou art my God, and I will confide 
in Thee; Thou wilt aid me, and be my refuge, and I shall fear nothing; for 
Thou art not only with me, but Thou art in me, and I in Thee. 

Your third maxim should be that which Our Lord taught His Apostles: 
Has anything been wanting to you? Our Lord had sent His Apostles to 
various places, without silver, without staff, without shoes, without scrip, 
with only one coat, and afterwards He said to them: When I sent you thus, 
was anything wanting to you? And they said: No. Still more, when you 
endured afflictions, even when you had little confidence in God, did you 
perish in those afflictions? You will answer: No. And why, then, have you 
not courage to advance in spite of all other adversities? God has not 
abandoned you until the present; how will He abandon you henceforward, 
since now more than ever you desire to belong to Him? 


Fear not evil to come upon you from this world; for, perhaps, such evil 
will never happen, and even if it should happen, God will strengthen you. 
He commanded St. Peter to walk upon the waves; and St. Peter, seeing the 
winds and the storm, was afraid; and fear sank him; he sought the assistance 
of his Master, who said: Man of little faith! Why didst thou doubt? And 
reaching out His hand, Our Lord helped him. If God requires you to walk 
on the waves of adversity, fear not, doubt not, God will be with you; have 
good courage and you shall be delivered. 

The fourth maxim is: eternity. It matters little how these transitory 
moments pass, provided I enjoy eternally the glory of God. We advance into 
eternity, already we have one foot there; provided it be a happy eternity for 
us, what matter about these fleeting moments of pain? Are we aware that 
our tribulations of two or three days prepare for us innumerable eternal 
consolations, and yet shall we be unwilling to support them? 

The fifth maxim is that of the Apostle: “God forbid that I should glory, 
except in the cross of my Jesus.” Plant the cross of Jesus Christ crucified in 
your heart, and all the crosses of this world will appear to you as so many 
roses. Those who have once been pierced with the thorns of the crown of 
Our Lord, who is our head, can scarcely ever feel any other thorns. 

I have noticed in doves that they mourn as they rejoice; that they sing the 
same air as well for their canticles of jubilation, as for those in which they 
plaintively lament their dolors; that whether joyful or sad, they never 
change their tune; it is always the same low rumbling murmur. 

This is that holy evenness of mind which we should endeavor to possess; 
I do not say evenness of fancy, or of inclination, but of mind; for we need 
not make any account of the annoyances raised by the inferior part of our 
soul, whence all whims and inquietudes proceed, stirred up by the senses 
and passions, when the superior part of the soul does not perform its duty of 
being master, or when it does not keep good watch against the assaults and 
disturbances of its enemies, to make war upon them and subject them to its 
laws. I say that we must always remain firm and resolute in the superior 
part of our soul, for whose fidelity we make profession, and preserve a 
constant equanimity through favorable and unfavorable circumstances, in 
desolation as well as in consolation. 

The holy man Job furnishes us with an example in point; for when God 
multiplied favors upon him, gave him children, and sent him everything he 


could desire in this life, he always returned the same thanks. What did he 
say but: Blessed be the name of the Lord? This was his canticle of love 
which he sang on every occasion. See him reduced to the extremity of 
affliction; how does he act? He sings his canticle of lamentation to the same 
air which he had used in the days of his joy. “We have received good 
things,” he says “from the hand of the Lord: why should we not also receive 
evil things? The Lord gave me children and possessions; the Lord has taken 
them away: Blessed be the name of the Lord!” No other canticle at any time 
than: Blessed be the name of the Lord! 

Oh, how like was this holy soul to the dove, which always rejoices and 
mourns in the same soft notes! Thus should we act; thus should we receive 
prosperity and adversity, consolations and afflictions, from the hand of the 
Lord, always singing the same sweet song: Blessed be the holy name of 
God! And to the air of an unchangeable equanimity. 

Let us not act like those who weep when consolation is absent, and do 
nothing but sing when it has returned: in which they resemble certain 
animals, that grow morose and furious when the weather is wet and gloomy, 
but never cease to skip and gambol when it is beautiful and serene. 


Chapter IT 


WHENCE OUR MISERIES COME 


OUR first misery is that we esteem ourselves; if we fall into any sin or 
imperfection, we are astonished, troubled, impatient, simply because we 
thought there was something good, resolute, solid, within us; and, therefore, 
when we find that there was no such thing, we are grieved and offended at 
having deceived ourselves. If we knew ourselves as we really are, instead of 
being amazed to see ourselves prostrate on the ground, we should be 
surprised to see ourselves stand for a single day, or even for one hour. 

Endeavor to perform your actions perfectly, and having done this, think 
no more about them; but think of what you have yet to do, advancing with 
simplicity in the way of God, without tormenting your mind. It is necessary 
to detest your defects, not with a detestation of trouble and vexation, but 
with a tranquil detestation, to behold them with patience, and to make them 
serve to lower you in your own esteem. Regard your faults with more 
compassion than indignation, more humility than severity, and preserve 
your heart full of a sweet, calm, peaceful love. 

Our second misery is, that we love ourselves; if we have not sensible 
consolations, we are sad; if we meet with some difficulties in our just 
undertakings, we are filled with uneasiness to overcome them, because we 
are attached to our consolations, our comfort, and our convenience. We only 
wish for honey in the service of God, and do not look to Jesus prostrate on 
the earth, sweating blood through the effect of His interior desolation. We 
refuse to understand that as dry jams are the best, so the actions we perform 
in dryness are more meritorious in the sight of God than those which we 
perform in consolation. 

God does not wish that we should enjoy the luxury of our faith, our hope, 
or our charity, unless an absolute necessity requires it; we possess those 
virtues, nevertheless, but we are like a child, deprived by its tutor of the 


management of its possessions. How happy we are to be thus weaned and 
deterred by our celestial Tutor! It is our duty to adore this amiable 
Providence, by casting ourselves into its arms. No, Lord! I do not wish for 
the enjoyment of my faith, my hope, or my charity, unless to say to Thee in 
truth, though without sensible satisfaction, that I would rather die than 
forsake my faith, my hope, or my charity. Lord! If it be Thy good pleasure 
that I experience no pleasure in the practice of virtue, I acquiesce therein 
with all my will. 

Whenever any pain befalls us, we must receive it with calm submission 
to the good pleasure of God. When any matter of joy happens to us, we 
must receive it peacefully, with moderation of mind, and without being too 
much elated. 


Chapter III 


CONDUCT TO BE OBSERVED IN INTERIOR TRIALS 


IT IS an ordinary thing with those who begin to serve God, and who have 
not yet had experience of the withdrawal of grace, or of other spiritual 
vicissitudes, that as soon as they lose the feeling of sensible devotion, and 
the perception of that beautiful light which had invited them to run in the 
ways of God, they immediately lose breath, as it were, and fall into very 
great sadness and pusillanimity. Persons well versed in the matter give this 
explanation: they say that a reasonable being cannot remain for a long time 
famishing, and without any pleasure, heavenly or earthly; but as souls 
elevated above themselves by the taste of superior pleasures easily 
renounce all visible objects, so, when, by the divine appointment, this 
spiritual joy is taken away from them, they find they are also deprived of 
inferior consolations, and not being yet accustomed to await patiently the 
return of day, it seems to them that they are neither in Heaven nor on earth, 
but that they are to lie buried in a perpetual night; in such a manner that, 
like little children who have just been weaned, and who still seek their 
mother’s breast, they can only weep and languish, being a trouble to 
everyone, but particularly to themselves. 
Not to fall into discouragement, remark: 


1. That God usually gives some foretaste of heavenly delights to those who 
enter into His service, in order to withdraw them from the pleasures of the 
world, and to encourage them in the pursuit of divine love: as a mother, to 
accustom her little infant to the breast, puts some honey there. 


2. That, nevertheless, this good God, by an arrangement of His wisdom, 
sometimes takes away the milk and honey of His consolations, that we may 


learn to eat the dry and substantial bread of a severe devotion, practiced in 
the midst of disgusts and agitations.-2 


3. That great temptations often arise during times of aridity; when we must 
fight continually against the temptations, for they are not of God, but 
endure patiently the aridity, since He appoints it for our trial. 


4. That we should never lose courage in the midst of interior pains, nor say: 
I shall never be joyful; for at night we should expect the light, and, on the 
other hand, at the brightest spiritual time, we should not say: I shall never 
be sad, for, as the Wise Man observes, in happy days we should remember 
the unhappy; we must hope in pain, and fear in prosperity; in both be 
humble. 


5. I perceive that all the seasons of the year are to be found in your soul: 
sometimes winter, with sterility, distractions, torments, disgusts, and 
weariness; sometimes the roses of May, with the sweet scent of holy little 
flowers; sometimes the heats of desire to please our good God. There only 
remains autumn, when, as you say, you do not find much fruit; but it often 
happens that, in threshing the wheat and pressing the grapes, we find much 
more than the harvest and the vintage had promised. You would like always 
to have springtime or summer; but it is necessary to have a change 
internally, as well as externally. In Heaven there will be a perpetual spring 
as to beauty, a perpetual autumn as to joy, a perpetual summer as to love. 
There will be no winter there; but here winter is required for the exercise of 
self-denial, and for the growth of a thousand beautiful virtues which 
flourish only in sterility. Let us, then, make our little steps forward; if we 
have a good and resolute affection, we cannot but advance well. It is not 
necessary for the practice of virtues to be always attentive to them all. That 
would entangle and perplex your thoughts too much. Humility and charity 
are the antiphonarians; all the other virtues are annexed to them. The 
preservation of a house depends upon the foundation and the roof; if we 
attend to which, the rest will give us no great difficulty. Humility and 
charity are the mothers of virtues; the others follow them, as little chickens 
do the hens. 


6. That it is a sovereign remedy, to discover our trouble to some wise friend 
who can solace us. 


Finally, to conclude a warning that is necessary, I will remark that, in 
interior trials, as in all other things, our good God and our enemy have very 
different views. God makes use of these pains to guide us to great purity of 
heart, to an entire renunciation of our own interest in what concerns His 
service, and to a perfect stripping of ourselves; while the devil endeavors by 
these sufferings to make us lose courage, to make us return to sensual 
pleasures, and to make us wearisome both to ourselves and others, that holy 
devotion may be decried and defamed. But if you observe the instructions I 
have given you, you will greatly increase in perfection by the endurance of 
interior afflictions, of which, before concluding, I must say another little 
word. Sometimes disgusts, sterilities, and aridities proceed from 
indisposition of the body; as when by excessive watches, labors, and fasts, 
we are overwhelmed with fatigue, and weighed down by drowsiness, 
headache, and other such infirmities, which, though they depend on the 
body, do not fail to inconvenience the soul, on account of the strict union 
that exists between both. Yet, in this state, we should always be careful to 
elicit many acts of virtue, though in the summit of the soul, and with our 
superior will. For, though our soul is asleep, as it were, through weariness, 
that does not prevent the operations of our spirit from being most agreeable 
to God; and we may say to Him with the sacred spouse: “I sleep, but my 
heart watcheth.” Lastly, if there is less pleasure in laboring thus, there is, as 
I have already said, more merit and virtue. As for the remedy, it is to 
strengthen the body by granting it some alleviation and fitting recreation. 
Thus St. Francis ordered his religious to moderate their labors in such a 
manner that fervor of spirit might not be impeded. 

And, speaking of this glorious father, he was once attacked and agitated 
by so dreadful a melancholy, that he could not hinder it from appearing 
externally; for if he wished to converse with his religious, he could not; if 
he withdrew from them, he was still worse; abstinence and macerations 
reduced him to a shadow; prayer did not comfort him in the least. He 
remained in this state for two years, so that he seemed to be altogether 
abandoned by God. But at last, after humbly enduring this wild tempest, the 
Saviour restored to him, in one moment, a full and blessed tranquility. Thus, 


the greatest servants of God are subject to these rude shocks, and others 
should not be surprised if they sometimes get one too. 


Chapter IV 


PERPLEXITY OF THE HEART WHICH LOVES 
WITHOUT KNOWING WHETHER IT IS LOVED 


IT SOMETIMES happens that we have no consolation in the exercises of 
holy love; so much so, that, like deaf religious, we can neither hear our 
voice in the choir, nor enjoy the sweetness of our chant; moreover, we are 
annoyed with a thousand fears, disturbed by a tremendous hurly-burly 
which the enemy raises round our heart, suggesting to us that perhaps we 
are not agreeable to our Master, and that our love is useless, or even false 
and vain, since it produces no consolation. We labor, then, not only without 
pleasure, but with extreme difficulty, seeing neither the good of our labor, 
nor any content that it can afford to Him for whom we labor. 

But what increases the misery is, that the mind and reason cannot give us 
any kind of relief; for the superior part of the soul, being completely 
surrounded by the suggestions of the enemy, is in the greatest alarm, and is 
kept busy in guarding against being surprised by any consent to evil; so that 
it cannot make a sortie to set free the inferior part of the soul. And though it 
does not lose courage, yet it is so fiercely assaulted, that, if it is without 
blame, it is not without pain; for, to fill up the cup of its misfortune, it is 
deprived of that general consolation which accompanies nearly all the other 
afflictions of this world, namely, the hope that they will soon end; the heart, 
in these spiritual conflicts, falling into a kind of inability to think of their 
termination, and, consequently, being unconsoled by hope. Faith, indeed, 
residing in the summit of the soul, assures us that this trouble will end, and 
that we shall one day enjoy repose; but the terrific noise and shout, raised 
by the enemy throughout the inferior part of the soul, almost drown the 
voice of faith, with its warnings and encouragements; leaving only on the 
imagination this sad reflection: “I shall never be happy.” 


Alas, how afflicted is the poor heart, when it seems abandoned by love, 
which it seeks for everywhere, and cannot find! We do not find it in the 
exterior senses, for they are incapable of retaining it; nor in the imagination, 
which is cruelly tormented by a variety of impressions; nor in the reason, 
which is troubled with a thousand obscure lights and strange apprehensions; 
but at last we find it in the very summit of the soul, where it has all the 
while been residing; yet we do not recognize it, and it does not appear to be 
itself, because the greatness of the darkness and sorrow prevents us from 
perceiving its beauty. We see it without remembering it, and meet it without 
knowing it, as in a dream. Thus Magdalen, meeting her dear Master, did not 
derive any consolation from doing so, for she did not think it was He, but 
only the gardener. 

Ah! What can the soul do, in this state? It knows not how to exist amid so 
many enemies, and has strength only to let its will die in the will of God, 
imitating the sweet Jesus, who, having arrived at the height of sufferings on 
the cross, which His Father had prepared for Him, did as the stag does, 
when, out of breath and overtaken by the hounds, it comes at last to bay, the 
tear in its eye. For thus the divine Saviour, approaching His death, and 
heaving His last sigh, with a loud cry and abundance of tears, said: “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit”; words which were His last, and by 
which the well-beloved Son gave the highest proof of His love to His 
Father. When, then, everything fails us, when our exhaustion is extreme, 
these words, this abandonment of our soul into the hands of our Saviour, 
cannot fail us. The Son recommends His spirit to His Father in His last and 
incomparable distress; and we, racked in the convulsions of interior pains, 
destitute of comfort, unable to live, surrender our spirit into the hands of the 
Eternal Son, who is our true Father, and, bowing down our head in 
acquiescence to His good pleasure, resign our whole will to Him. 


Chapter V 


MEANS TO PRESERVE PEACE OF SOUL IN TIME OF TRIAL 


NOTHING disturbs us so much as self-love and self-esteem. If our heart 
does not overflow with tender emotions, if our mind does not teem with 
sublime sentiments, if our soul is not inundated with exquisite sweetness, 
we are sad; if anything difficult is to be done, if any obstacle opposes our 
just designs, behold us in a state of precipitation to have it overcome, and 
we are overcome ourselves by the precipitation. Why is this so? 
Undoubtedly, because we are too much attached to our comfort, our ease, 
our convenience. We would wish to say our prayers in a region of eau de 
cologne, and practice heroic virtue eating sugar cake; but we do not 
consider themeek Jesus, prostrate on the earth, sweating blood, through the 
dreadful combat that rages in His interior, between the feelings of the 
inferior part of His soul and the resolutions of the superior part. 

Hence it happens that when we fall into any fault or sin, we are 
astonished, troubled, and impatient. We only desire consolations, and are 
unwilling to put a finger on our misery, our weakness, or our 
nothingness. 1180 

Were we to do a few things, we should find peace: let us have a pure 
intention to seek on all occasions the honor and glory of God; let us 
perform the little we can for this object, according to the advice of our 
spiritual father, and leave the rest to God. Why should he who has God for 
the object of his intentions, and who does what he can, torment himself? 
Why should he trouble himself? What has he to fear? No, no, God is not so 
terrible to those who love Him; He is content with a little, for He knows 
that we have not much. 

And know that Our Lord is called in Scripture the Prince of Peace, and 
hence, wherever He is absolute Master, He preserves peace. It is 
nevertheless true, that, before establishing peace in any place, He first 


makes war there, separating the heart and soul from their dearest and most 
intimate affections, such as immoderate love of oneself, confidence and 
complacency in oneself, and other like evils. When Our Lord separates us 
from these cherished and favorite passions, it seems as if He excoriated our 
living heart, and we are filled with the most bitter sentiments; we can hardly 
prevent our whole soul from discussing its misfortune, so sensible is this 
Separation. 

But all this disputation of mind is not inconsistent with peace, when, 
though almost submerged by desolation, we still keep our will resigned to 
that of Our Lord, nailed to His divine good pleasure, and cease not from the 
performance of our duties, but fulfill them courageously. Of which Our 
Lord gives us an example in the Garden; for, overwhelmed with interior and 
exterior affliction, He resigned His heart sweetly into His Father’s will, 
saying: “Not my will, but Thine be done,” and ceased not, great as was His 
anguish, to visit and admonish His disciples. To preserve peace in the midst 
of war, and sweetness in the midst of bitterness, is indeed worthy of the 
Prince of Peace. 

From what I have just said, I desire you to draw three conclusions: first, 
that we often imagine peace to be lost, because we are in pain, while it is 
not lost, as may easily be known by the fact that we still wish to renounce 
ourselves, to depend on the good pleasure of God, and to fulfill the duties of 
our state; second, that we must of necessity endure interior pain, while God 
tears away the last remnant of the old man, to renovate us in the new man 
who is created according to God, and therefore we should not be troubled, 
or suppose that we have fallen into disgrace with Our Lord; third, that all 
those thoughts which cause vexation and agitation of mind cannot proceed 
from God, who is the Prince of Peace, but are temptations of the enemy, and 
therefore to be rejected and disregarded. 

Humility enables us to view our imperfections undisturbed, remembering 
those of others. For why should we be more perfect than others? In like 
manner, it enables us to view the imperfections of others without trouble, 
remembering our own. For why should we think it strange that others have 
imperfections, when we have them ourselves? Humility makes our heart 
meek towards the perfect and the imperfect, towards the former through 
reverence, towards the latter through compassion. Humility helps us to 
receive sufferings meekly, knowing that we deserve them, and favors 


reverently, knowing that we do not deserve them. As to the exterior, I 
approve of your making every day some act of humility, either in word or 
deed: I mean by words coming from the heart, such as words humbling you 
to an inferior; in deed, as by performing some little office or service for the 
house or for individuals. 

I would like you to read Chapter 41 of the Way of Perfection by the 
blessed mother, St. Teresa, for it will aid you to understand what I have so 
often said, that we must not cavil too much about the practice of virtues, but 
approach them valiantly, honestly, freely, in a bona fide way: I dread the 
unreasonably screwed-up spirit of restraint and melancholy. No, I desire 
you to have a great and generous heart in the service of Our Lord, yet to be 
humble, meek, and sincere. 

For want of this, our imperfections, which we view so narrowly, trouble 
us much, and are thus retained; for nothing preserves them better than 
anxiety and uneasiness to remove them. 


Chapter VI 


TO ATTAIN PERFECTION WE MUST PATIENTLY ENDURE O 
UR IMPERFECTION 


THE feast of the Purification has no octave; it should continue our whole 
life. 

We must have our mind settled on two points: one, to expect the growth 
of weeds in our garden; the other, to have courage to witness their removal, 
and to lend a hand ourselves. For self-love will not die as long as we live, 
and it is the origin of all those unwelcome productions. Man carries himself 
everywhere about with him, finds himself everywhere, and misery is 
attached to him as a shadow to the body. 

According to the general opinion of good people, you should suspect all 
those desires which cannot be followed by their effects. Such are the desires 
of a certain Christian perfection which may be imagined, but cannot be 
practiced, and of which many can give lessons, but none a specimen. 

Know that the virtue of patience is that which secures us the greatest 
perfection; and if we must have patience with others, we must also have it 
with ourselves. Those who aspire to the pure love of God, have more need 
of patience with themselves than with others. 

To attain perfection, we must endure our imperfection. I say: we must 
suffer it with patience, not love or cherish it; humility is fortified in 
suffering. 

We must acknowledge the truth: we are miserable creatures, who can 
scarcely do any good; but God, who is infinitely good, is content with our 
little works, and the preparation of our heart is agreeable to Him. 
(Psalm 9:38). 

To travel well, we should apply ourselves to the present day’s journey, 
and not concern ourselves about the final one before we have finished the 


first. Remember this: we sometimes amuse ourselves so much about being 
good angels, that we hardly labor to become good men. 

Our imperfection will accompany us to the grave. We cannot walk 
without touching the ground. It is not necessary to lie or wallow there; 
neither is it necessary to think of flying; for we are so small, that we have 
not yet got wings. We die little by little; so we must also die to our 
imperfections day by day. O precious imperfections! Which show us our 
misery, exercise us in humility and self-contempt, in patience and diligence, 
and in spite of which, God has regard to the preparation of our heart, that it 
may be perfect! 

You complain of the many imperfections and defects to be found in your 
life, contrary to your desire of perfection, and to the purity of the love of 
God. I answer that anything else is impossible here below. We must carry 
ourselves about with us until God carries us to Heaven; and so long as we 
carry ourselves, we shall have nothing to boast of. 

O God, how great a blessing it is to know our weakness and our misery! 
This knowledge will serve us for the remainder of our days. “What does he 
know,” says the Holy Scripture, “who has not been tempted?” My God, 
how much I desire to be humbled and confounded! 4/8! 

Live joyful: Our Lord looks upon you, and looks upon you with love, and 
with tenderness in proportion to your weakness. Never permit your mind to 
willingly entertain thoughts to the contrary, and when they come, regard 
them not; turn your eyes away from their iniquity, and turn them towards 
God with a courageous humility, to speak to Him of His ineffable goodness, 
by which He loves our poor, abject, fallen nature, notwithstanding all its 
misery. 

Our imperfections need not please us; we must say with the great 
Apostle: “Miserable man that I am! Who will deliver me from this body of 
death?” But they need not astonish us, or take away our courage; we should 
rather draw submission, humility, and diffidence in ourselves from them, 
but not discouragement, nor affliction of heart, much less doubtfulness of 
the love of God towards us. Thus God does not love our imperfections nor 
venial sins, but He loves us much notwithstanding them. As the weakness 
and infirmity of an infant displease its mother, yet she does not cease to 
love it, but loves it tenderly and compassionately; so God, while He does 


not approve of our imperfections or venial sins, ceases not to love us 
tenderly; wherefore, David could say with reason to Our Lord: “Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, for I am weak.” 

We must have patience, and not expect to cure in one day the many bad 
habits that we have contracted, through the little care we have taken of our 
spiritual health. God has indeed cured some persons speedily, in an instant, 
without a vestige of their malady remaining, as in the case of Magdalen, 
who, in a moment, was changed from a sink of corruption into a fountain of 
perfection, and was never afterwards troubled. 

But this same God left, for a considerable time after their conversion, in 
many of His dear disciples, marks of their former inclinations: and all for 
their greater good: witness the blessed St. Peter, who, after his vocation, 
was often surprised by imperfections, and once fell miserably.4/82 

Solomon makes mention of an animal as insolent as the servant who 
suddenly becomes mistress. There is great reason to fear that the soul 
which, for a long time, has served its passions and affections, would 
become proud and vain, if in a moment it were made perfect mistress of 
them. We must only acquire this ascendancy little by little, and step by step; 
it has engaged the saints for years and scores of years. 

We must, if we please, have patience with everyone, and particularly with 
ourselves. Have a little patience, and you will see that all will go well; for 
the dear Saviour of our souls has not given us those inflamed desires of 
serving Him, without intending to provide some opportunity for doing so. 
He postpones the hour of the accomplishment of your holy desires only to 
make you find it happier; for the loving Heart of our Redeemer arranges 
and adjusts the events of this world to the greater good of those who 
unreservedly devote themselves to His love. It will come then, the happy 
hour you desire, the day which Providence has named in the secrets of its 
mercy; and then, with a thousand consolations, you will unfold your interior 
before the divine goodness, the rocks will be changed into water, the 
serpent into a rod, and all the thorns of your heart into roses, sweet scented 
roses, to recreate your mind with their delicious perfume. It is true that our 
faults, which, while in the heart, are thorns, on coming forth by a voluntary 
accusation, are converted into roses; and as our malice raises them in the 
soul, so the goodness of the Holy Spirit drives them out. 


There is nothing without trouble in this world; we must, therefore, 
compose our will in such a manner as not to seek for our convenience, or if 
we do seek for it, to accommodate ourselves to those inconveniences which 
are inseparably attached to every convenience. We have no wine without 
lees. We must then examine whether it is better to have thorns in our 
garden, while we have roses there, than to have no roses, so as to have no 
thorns. 

I pray our sweet Saviour to pour His holy unction over you, that you may 
repose tranquilly and securely on Him. O God! I recommend to Thee this 
poor heart of ours; comfort and strengthen it, that it may the better serve 
Thee; for such is the motive of our request. The heart is the lamb of 
holocaust which we must offer to God; it should always be in the best 
condition possible. It is the bed of the spouse; we should sprinkle it with 
flowers. Console then this poor heart, and give it an increase of joy and 
peace, that it may the better serve its Lord. Alas! What else have we to 
desire than this? Glory be to God! God or nothing; for all that is not God is 
nothing, or worse than nothing. 

Let us always keep walking; though we advance slowly, yet we shall 
make much way. Your weakness, you say, impedes your progress, for it 
hinders you from entering into yourself, or approaching to God. This is 
certainly speaking ill. God leaves you thus for His glory and for your 
greater advantage. He wishes your misery to become the throne of His 
mercy, and your impotence to be the seat of His omnipotence. Where did 
God place the divine strength of Samson, unless in his hair, the very 
weakest part of him? Let no one blame her who would wish to serve God 
according to His holy pleasure, and not according to sensible consolations. 

Beware of falling into any kind of distrust; for the celestial goodness does 
not permit you to meet with those falls in order to abandon you, but to 
humble you, and to make you hold more firmly by the hand of God’s 
mercy. 

You please me exceedingly by continuing your exercises in the midst of 
the aridities and interior languors which have seized on your soul. For since 
we wish to serve God only for love, and the services we render to Him, in 
the midst of aridity, are more acceptable to Him than those performed in the 
flow of consolation, we should also, on our part, endeavor to be more 
attached to them, at least with our superior will; and though, according to 


self-love, tenderness may be sweeter, yet, according to the views of God, 
dryness may be more profitable, as dry meats are more useful to dropsical 
persons than moist ones, though they prefer the latter. 

Never permit your mind to think too much on its miseries; leave them to 
God; He will do something with them. Hardly bestow a thought on the 
share self-love has in these considerations; its sallies are to be neglected; to 
disown them two or three times a day is sufficient. We must not push them 
out with strength of arm, but merely say one little: “No.” 

Have great courage, and take a long breath. Our enemy is a great 
clamorer; you need not be disturbed, for he cannot hurt you; laugh at him, 
and let him go; this treatment completely kills him. He has often bawled 
around the saints with a wonderful hubbub; but what came of it, unless that 
they are now at rest in the place which he, miserable wretch, lost? 


Chapter VII 


WE MUST LABOR AT OUR PERFECTION 
WITHOUT UNEASINESS 


THERE are two very different chords, yet equally necessary to be tuned, 
before playing on the lute, namely, the treble and the bass. It would seem, at 
first sight, that nothing could be more discordant than a high note and a low 
note; yet, by their harmony, the most agreeable music is produced, and, in 
the absence of either, the lute would be unattractive. In like manner, on our 
spiritual lute, there are two things naturally contrary, and of necessity to be 
tuned, before evoking any sweet sounds: these are, to have a great care of 
perfecting ourselves, and to have no care of our perfection, but to leave it 
entirely to God; I mean to say that we must have the care which God wishes 
us to have of perfecting ourselves, and, nevertheless, leave to Him the care 
of our perfection. God wishes us to have a peaceful and tranquil care, such 
as will make us perform what is judged proper by those who guide us, and 
that we go faithfully forward in the way marked out by the rules and 
directions given us; as for the rest, to repose on His paternal bosom, 
endeavoring, as far as possible, to keep our soul at peace; for the abode of 
God is in Himself and in the peaceful heart. You know that on a serene 
night, when the lake is calm, its waters unrippled by a breath of wind, the 
sky is so well shadowed in it, with all the stars, that, looking down, we see 
the beauty of the heavens there as well as if we raised our eyes on high. In 
like manner, when our soul is tranquil, unagitated by the winds of 
superfluous care, unevenness of disposition, or inconstancy of mind, it is 
well suited to bear an image of Our Lord. But when it is troubled and 
disquieted by divers gusts and squalls of passions, and we allow ourselves 
to be blown about by them, and are not governed by reason, which makes 
us like to God, we are then incapable of representing in ourselves the 


beautiful and holy image of Our Crucified Lord, or the diversity of His 
excellent virtues, or of presenting our soul as a nuptial bed worthy of Him. 
We must, then, leave the care of ourselves to the mercy of Divine 
Providence, and, nevertheless, do plainly and simply what lies in our power 
to amend and perfect ourselves, always taking the greatest care not to 
trouble or disquiet our souls. 

There is no weariness so weary as that which arises from the annoyance 
of many little but pressing and continual importunities. Our Lord sometimes 
permits us to fall short in those little encounters, that we may be humbled, 
and learn that if we have at any time surmounted great temptations, it was 
not by our own strength we did so, but by the assistance of His divine 
goodness. 

Do not waste time in combating the temptations that happen to you, by 
contests and disputes with them; only cast some simple glances of love 
towards Jesus Christ crucified, as if you would wish to kiss His sacred side 
or feet. 

Cast many times a day your whole heart, mind, and care on God, with the 
utmost confidence, saying to Him, in the words of David: “I am Thine, O 
Lord; save me.” 

Live entirely for God, and for the love He has borne to you, endure 
yourself with all your miseries. 

I do not mean to say by this, that you should continually be tying up your 
mind in order to hold it in peace; for you must do everything with the 
simplicity of a loving heart, keeping near Our Lord as a little child near its 
father, and when you happen to fall into some faults, whatever they may be, 
ask pardon meekly, saying to Him that you are certain He loves you well, 
and will forgive you, and this always simply and sweetly. 

All the ancient religious were most admirable in the confidence which 
they possessed that God would always give them whatever they should 
require for the support of life; but I consider that we ought to repose on 
Divine Providence, not only for what concerns temporal things, but much 
more for what relates to our spiritual life and perfection. It is only the too 
great care we have of ourselves that makes us lose our tranquility of mind, 
and leads us to odd and fantastic notions; for when we meet with some 
contradiction, and perceive a little of our immortification, or when we 
commit some fault, however trifling it may be, we immediately imagine 


that all is lost. Is it so great a wonder then to see you stumble occasionally? 
“But I am so miserable, so full of imperfections!” Are you well aware 
thereof? Bless God for having given you this knowledge, and do not lament 
it so much; you are very lucky in knowing that you are only misery itself. 
After having blessed God for the knowledge He has given you, remove that 
useless tenderness which makes you mourn over your infirmities. We have 
some sympathies for our body that are very much opposed to perfection, 
and others for our soul that are incomparably more so. “I am unfaithful to 
Our Lord, and therefore I have no consolation in prayer.” A great pity 
indeed! “But I am so often in aridity, that it makes me believe I am not well 
with God, who is so full of consolations!” Capitally said, as if God always 
gave consolations to His friends! Was there ever a pure creature so worthy 
of being loved by God, and in reality so loved by Him, as Our Lady or St. 
Joseph? And yet sorely they were tried! 

In a word, be not vexed, because you have been vexed; nor troubled, 
because you have been troubled; nor disquieted, because you have been 
disquieted by those annoying passions; but resume control over your heart, 
and place it lovingly in the hands of Our Lord, begging of Him to heal it: on 
your part, doing as much as you can for this purpose, by the renovation of 
your resolutions, perusal of good books, and other such means; and acting 
thus, you will gain considerably by your loss, and become much healthier 
by your sickness. 

At the birth of Jesus, while the shepherds enjoyed celestial music and a 
glorious heavenly vision, Mary and Joseph in the stable beheld only the 
tears of the Divine Infant through the obscurity of the night. Yet who would 
prefer the condition of the former to that of the latter? Or who would not 
prefer to be with Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, though in the darkness of 
obscurity, than to be enraptured with the shepherds, though their joys were 
angelic? 


Chapter VII 


INDIFFERENCE ABOUT OUR ADVANCEMENT IN VIRTUE 


GOD has ordered us to do everything we can for the acquirement of holy 
virtues; let us, then, neglect nothing to succeed in this holy enterprise. But 
after we have “planted and watered,” let us know that it is God who “gives 
increase” to the plants of our good habits and inclinations. We must, 
therefore, expect the fruit of our desires and labors from Divine Providence. 
And if we do not perceive the progress and advancement of our souls in a 
devout life to be such as we could wish, let us not be troubled, let us remain 
in peace, let tranquility ever dwell in our hearts. It is for us to cultivate 
carefully our souls, and so far we must be faithfully attentive. But as for the 
abundance of the harvest, let us leave the care of that to Our Lord. The 
laborer cannot be blamed if a splendid crop is wanting, but deservedly if he 
has neglected to till the ground and sow the seed. Let us not be disturbed to 
find ourselves always novices in the practice of virtue; for, in the convent of 
a devout life, everyone considers himself always a novice, and the whole 
life there is destined to probation, no evidence being more convincing that 
one is not only a novice, but even deserving of expulsion and reprobation, 
than to imagine himself professed; for according to the rules of this order, it 
is not by the solemnity, but by the accomplishment of vows, that novices 
are professed. Now vows are never accomplished, so long as anything 
remains to be done for their observance, and the obligation of serving God 
and of making progress in His love endures until death. “But,” someone 
will say to me, “suppose I know that it is by my own fault my advancement 
in virtue is retarded, how can I prevent myself from being saddened and 
disquieted?” It is necessary to be sorry for faults committed, with a 
repentance, strong, calm, peaceful, and constant, not turbulent, not 
disheartened. Are you certain that your delay on the highway of virtue is the 
result of your own fault? If so, humble yourself before God, implore His 


mercy, entreat His forgiveness, confess your fault, and cry to Him for 
mercy, even in the ear of your confessor, to obtain absolution for it. But 
having done this, remain in peace, and having detested the offence, embrace 
lovingly the disquiet that is left to you for the delay of your advancement in 
good. Behold this beautiful soul, I beg of you: it greatly desired and strove 
to get free from anger, in which God favored it, for He discharged it from 
all the sins that had previously proceeded from anger; it would now wish to 
die rather than say a single injurious word, or allow one sign of hatred to 
escape it. Nevertheless, it is still subject to the assaults and first movements 
of this passion, which are certain starts, shocks, and sallies of an irritated 
heart, that the Chaldaic paraphrase terms tremblings or flutterings, saying: 
“Tremble, and sin not,” where our sacred version has it: “Be angry, and sin 
not”; which is in fact the same thing; for the prophet only means to say, that 
if anger surprises us, exciting in our hearts those first flutterings, we must 
take care not to allow ourselves to be carried further, or we shall commit 
“sin.” But though these tremblings are no sin, yet the poor afflicted soul is 
often troubled and disquieted by them, and thinks it does well to be sad, as 
if it were the love of God that could produce this sadness. Heavenly love 
does not produce this sadness, for it is offended only with sin; it is our self- 
love, which would have us exempt from the pain and labor attached to those 
assaults. It is not the fault that displeases us in those bursts of anger, for 
there is no sin therein; it is the pain of resisting them that annoys us. 

The rebellions of the sensual appetite, in regard to anger as well as to 
concupiscence, are left in us for our exercise, that we may display spiritual 
valor in overcoming them. This appetite is the Philistine whom the true 
Israelite must ever combat, without ever conquering; we may weaken him, 
but cannot destroy him. He dies only with us, and lives as long as we live. 
He is, indeed, an execrable and detestable enemy, being the fruit of sin, and 
tending only to sin. On which account, as we are called “dust,” because 
taken from the earth and returning to the earth, so this rebellion is called 
“sin” by the great Apostle, because it comes from sin and leads to sin, 
though it does not render us guilty of sin, unless we obey it. Whence the 
same Apostle warns us to act in such a manner that this evil “may not reign 
in our mortal body, to obey its concupiscence.” It is not to feel sin, but to 
consent to sin, he forbids; he does not order us to prevent sin from entering 
into us, and being there, but he commands that it shall not “reign” there. It 


is in us when we perceive the rebellion of the sensual soul; but it does not 
reign in us, unless we consent to its dominion. 

“The sting of the flesh,” “the angel of Satan,” roughly tried the great St. 
Paul, to precipitate him into sin. The poor Apostle suffered it as a shameful 
and infamous injury; wherefore, he called it a “buffeting,” and besought 
God to be pleased to deliver him from it; but God answered him: “O Paul! 
My grace is sufficient for thee, for My power is made perfect in infirmity.” 
To which this great saint, acquiescing, said: “Then willingly will I glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Jesus Christ may dwell in me.” But, if you 
please, remark that the sensual rebellion is found even in this admirable 
vessel of election, who, by having recourse to the remedy of prayer, teaches 
us the means of overcoming the temptations we experience; remark also, 
that if Our Lord permits those cruel revolts in man, it is not always to 
punish him for some sin, but it is to manifest the power and energy of the 
divine grace and assistance; remark, in fine, that we should not only be 
untroubled about our temptations and infirmities, but should even glory in 
them, that the divine strength may appear in us, supporting our frailty 
against the attacks and suggestions of temptation. For the glorious Apostle 
calls the stings and darts of impurity which he felt, his infirmities, and says 
that he gloried in them, because if by his misery he endured them, yet, by 
the mercy of God, he did not consent to them. 

God wishes that we should have enemies; God wishes that we should 
repel them. Let us, then, live courageously in the accomplishment of the 
divine will, suffering with patience to be assaulted, and with bravery 
resisting the assaults. 


Chapter IX 


WE SHOULD DRAW PROFIT FROM OUR FAULTS 


THE faults and infidelities of which we are guilty every day should indeed 
bring us shame and confusion, when we approach Our Lord; and thus we 
read of great saints, like St. Catherine of Siena, and St. Teresa, that, when 
they had fallen into any fault, they experienced much confusion. Hence it is 
very reasonable, that, having offended God, we should retire from Him for 
a little by humility, and remain confused; for if we had offended only a 
friend, we should be ashamed to go near him. 

But we must not remain away always; for the virtues of humility, 
abjection, and confusion are medium virtues, through which we must 
ascend to the union of our soul with God. It would be no great matter to 
annihilate and confound oneself, which is done by an act of humiliation, if 
it were not to give oneself to God, as St. Paul teaches us when he says: 
“Divest yourselves of the old man, and put on the new.” For we are not to 
remain naked, but to clothe ourselves with God. This little retirement is 
made only the better to rush into God by an act of love and confidence. We 
must not confound sadness with inquietude: it is self-love that raises a good 
deal of this confusion, because we are offended at not being perfect, less 
through love for God than love for ourselves; and though you do not feel 
confidence, you should not cease to make acts thereof, saying to Our Lord: 
My Lord! Though I have no sentiment of confidence in Thee, yet I know 
that Thou art my God, I am all Thine, and I have no hope but in Thy 
goodness; hence I abandon myself entirely into Thy hands. 

It is always in our power to make these acts, and though we may have 
some difficulty, yet there is no impossibility in the way, and it is on such 
occasions that we show our fidelity to Our Lord; for though we make them 
without relish or satisfaction, still we have no need to be in pain on that 
account, since Our Lord prefers them so: and do not say that you utter them 


only from the mouth; for if the heart did not wish it, the mouth would not 
say a word. Having acted thus, remain in peace, and without attending to 
your trouble, speak to Our Lord of something else. To conclude this point, it 
is good to have confusion, when we have a knowledge and feeling of our 
misery and imperfection; but we must not rest there, or fall therefrom into 
discouragement, but lift our heart to God by a holy confidence, the 
foundation of which should be in Him, and not in ourselves, inasmuch as 
we change, but He never changes: always remaining the same, and as good 
and merciful when we are weak and imperfect, as when we are strong and 
perfect. I am accustomed to say that our misery is the throne of God’s 
mercy; we must, therefore, as our misery is great, have so much the greater 
confidence. 

To be a good servant of God is not to be always consoled, always in 
sweetness, always without aversion or repugnance for virtue; if it were, then 
neither St. Paul, nor St. Angela, nor St. Catherine of Siena, would have 
properly served God. To be a good servant of God is to be charitable 
towards our neighbor, to possess an inviolable resolution in the superior 
part of the soul to follow the will of God, to have such a profound humility 
and simplicity as will make us confide entirely in God and rise again when 
we fall, to endure patiently ourselves and our abjections, and to endure 
tranquilly our neighbors and their imperfections. 

Certainly, when we take occasion from the sight of our imperfections to 
become humble, we gain considerably by our loss; inasmuch as the profit 
we make by advancing in the excellent virtue of humility is a rich 
reparation for the damage sustained by our frailty. 


Chapter X 


ADVANTAGES WHICH WE SHOULD DRAW 
FROM OUR DEFECTS 


THE matter on which I am about to treat is one of the most important of a 
spiritual life. It is certain that, in the views of God, the faults into which He 
permits us to fall should serve for our sanctification, and that it depends on 
ourselves to draw this advantage from them. 

What I have to say on this subject does not concern those cowardly and 
selfish souls, who make reservations with God, and who wish only to 
belong to Him to a certain degree. They commit, with foresight and 
reflection, a thousand faults, from which it is impossible they should derive 
any advantage, considering their evil dispositions. The persons for whom I 
write are those only who are determined not to commit any fault 
deliberately, though many escape them through surprise, inadvertence, and 
weakness, notwithstanding their resolution. 

It usually happens that such persons are astonished and troubled at their 
faults, conceive a false shame for them, and fall into vexation and 
discouragement. These are the effects of self-love, and are much more 
pernicious than the faults themselves. We are surprised at falling: an evident 
mark that we scarcely know ourselves. We ought, on the contrary, to be 
surprised at not falling more frequently, and into more grievous faults, and 
to return thanks to God for the dangers from which He preserves us. We are 
troubled every time that we are beguiled into some fault, lose interior peace, 
are agitated, and spend hours, even days, thinking of it. We should never be 
troubled; but when we find ourselves on the ground, arise tranquilly, return 
to God with love, ask His forgiveness, and reflect no more on what has 
occurred, unless when it is necessary to accuse ourselves of it. We have a 
false shame for our faults; we call hardly venture to discover them to our 


confessor. “What idea will he have of me after so many promises, so many 
assurances, I have given him?” If you declare your faults simply and 
humbly, he will have more esteem for you. If you have a difficulty in telling 
them to him, his confidence in you will diminish on account of your want of 
sincerity. But the worst of all is that we are vexed at being vexed, and 
impatient at being impatient. What a misery! Should we not see that this is 
pride, that we are humbled on finding ourselves less holy than we had 
imagined, that we aspire to be exempt from imperfections and faults only in 
order to applaud and congratulate ourselves on having spent one day or 
week without much matter of reproach? In fine, we are discouraged; we 
abandon our exercises one by one; we give up prayer; we regard perfection 
as impossible, and despair of arriving at any such height. What will this 
constraint, we say, this continual watching over oneself, this struggle after 
recollection and mortification, avail us, since we correct nothing, fall 
incessantly, and never become better? There is not a craftier snare of the 
demon than this. Would you wish to be protected from it? Never be 
discouraged, and no matter what fault you happen to commit, say: Though I 
should fall twenty times, or a hundred times, a day, I will arise at every fall, 
and pursue my course. What does it amount to, after all, that you should 
have met with some accidents on the way, provided you safely reach the 
journey’s end? God will not reproach you after your recovery. Very often 
those mishaps proceed from the rapidity of our speed, and from that ardor 
which prevents us from taking the necessary precautions. Timid and 
cautious souls, who always wish to see where they put their foot, who turn 
aside every moment for fear of making a false step, who cannot bear to 
have their shoes soiled, never advance so quickly as others, who are less 
punctilious, but more daring, and whom death often overtakes in the midst 
of their course. It is not those who commit the least number of faults who 
are the most holy, but those who have the greatest courage, the greatest 
generosity, the greatest love, who make the boldest efforts to overcome 
themselves, and are not immoderately apprehensive of tripping, or even of 
falling and being dirtied a little, provided they advance. 

St. Paul has told us that everything turns to good for those who love God. 
Everything turns to their welfare, even their faults, and sometimes the most 
grievous faults. God permits those faults in order to heal a vain 
presumption, and to teach us what we are, and of what we are capable. 


David acknowledged that the adultery and homicide into which he had 
fallen served to keep him in continual distrust of himself. “It is a blessing 
for me,” he says to God, “That Thou hast humbled me; I have been more 
faithful since to Thy commandments.” The fall of St. Peter was a most 
useful lesson to him, and the humility with which it inspired him disposed 
him to receive the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and to become head of the 
Church, and preserved him amid the dangers of so eminent a position. St. 
Paul, during the period of his greatest success in the apostleship, preserved 
himself against pride and vanity, by remembering that he had been a 
blasphemer and a persecutor of the Church of God. A humiliating 
temptation, from which God would not deliver him, served as a 
counterpoise to the sublimity of his revelations. 

If God knows how to draw advantage even from the greatest sins, who 
can suppose that He will fail to turn our daily faults to our sanctification? It 
is a remark made by the masters of a spiritual life, that very often God 
leaves in the holiest souls some defects, which, notwithstanding all their 
endeavors, they cannot eradicate. He acts thus in order to make them feel 
their weakness; to show them what they would be without grace, to guard 
them from the inflation of vanity on account of His favors, to dispose them 
to receive other benefits with greater humility, to keep a holy self-hatred 
alive in their breasts, to withdraw them from the snares of self-love, to 
preserve their fervor and confidence towards Him, and to teach them the 
necessity of having continual recourse to prayer. The child that tumbles 
when it wanders a little distance from its mother, returns to her with greater 
tendemess, and from experience learns not to quit her in a hurry again. The 
lesson it has received on its own weakness and its mother’s goodness, 
inspires it with a livelier affection for her. 

The faults into which we fall often give place to great acts of virtue, 
which, otherwise, we should never have had occasion to practice, and God 
permits our faults for this end. For example, a dash of temper, a brusque 
reply, a manifest impatience, just fits one for a good act of humility, which 
abundantly repairs the fault and the scandal it had given. The fault is 
committed by a sudden impulse; the reparation is made with reflection, by a 
victory over oneself, and with a full and deliberate will. The latter is an act 
much more agreeable to God, than the former as a fault was disagreeable to 
Him. 


God makes use of our faults and apparent imperfections to conceal our 
sanctity from the eyes of others, and to procure us humiliations from them. 

God is a great master; let us allow Him to act. He will not fail at His 
work. Let us propose to ourselves to avoid carefully the least thing in the 
world that could displease Him. But when we shall have fallen into some 
faults, let us be sorry on His account, not on our own, let us cherish the 
abjection arising from our mishaps, and constantly beg of God to draw from 
them His own glory and our humiliation. He will do so, and advance us a 
great deal further by this means than by a life more regular and holy in 
appearance, but not so efficacious for the destruction of self-love. 

When God requires certain things from us, let us not retire under pretext 
of the faults we should commit in performing them. It is much better to do 
good with imperfection, than to omit it. Sometimes we do not give a 
correction that is necessary, through fear of being carried away by 
impatience. We avoid the conversation of certain persons whose faults 
offend and annoy us. But how shall we acquire virtues, if we fly their 
occasions? Is not this a greater fault than that into which we fear to fall? Let 
us have a good intention, attend where duty calls, and be satisfied that God 
is sufficiently indulgent to pardon us the faults into which His service and 
our desire of pleasing Him expose us. 


Chapter XI 


TRIALS IN PRAYER 


PRAYER illumines our understanding with a divine light, and lays open our 
will to the holy flames of celestial love. Nothing so much purifies our mind 
from its errors, or our will from its depraved affections. It is a water of 
benediction, which makes the plants of our good desires grow green again 
and flourish, satiates the thirst of our hearts, and allays the heat of irregular 
concupiscence. 

That uneasiness you experience at prayer, and which is joined with a 
great anxiety to discover some object capable of arresting and contenting 
your mind, is alone sufficient to prevent you from finding what you seek. 
When we search for anything with too much eagerness, we pass it by a 
hundred times without perceiving it. 

The result of this vain and useless anxiety is weariness of mind; hence, 
coldness and torpor of soul. I know not what remedies you should use, but 
if you can possibly prevent this solicitude, you will do a good work; 
devotion cannot meet a more pestiferous enemy. It takes the semblance of 
endeavoring to excite us towards virtue, but only in order to cool us; and 
makes us run, but to overthrow us. We must, then, guard against excessive 
ardor on all occasions, but particularly in prayer. 

To assist you in this, you should remember that the graces and favors of 
prayer are not earthly, but heavenly waters, which all our efforts cannot 
acquire, but for which indeed we must dispose ourselves with humble and 
tranquil care. 

We must hold up our heart open to Heaven, and await the sacred dew. 
And never forget to carry this consideration to prayer, that therein we 
approach to God, and do so for two principal reasons. 

The first is to render to God the honor and homage which we owe Him, 
and this can be done without His speaking to us, or our speaking to Him; 


acknowledging by our presence that He is our God, and we His vile 
creatures, and remaining prostrate in spirit before Him, awaiting His 
commands. 

How many courtiers are there who appear a hundred times before the 
king, not to speak to him, or hear him, but simply to be seen by him, and to 
testify by their assiduity that they are his servants! This motive of 
presenting ourselves before God merely to attest our engagement in His 
service is most pure, worthy, and excellent, and, consequently, of the 
highest perfection. 

The second reason for which we come before God is to speak to Him, 
and to hear Him speak to us by His inspirations and interior motions, and 
this is usually performed with a delicious pleasure, because it is a great 
happiness to speak to so mighty a Lord, and when He answers, He is 
accustomed to pour out such precious balm and unction as fill the soul to 
overflowing with sweetness. 

One of these reasons may sometimes fail us, but both never. If we can 
speak to Our Lord, let us speak to Him, praise Him, beseech Him, listen to 
Him; if we cannot, because we are hoarse, let us remain in His chamber, 
and pay Him reverence; He will observe us there, regard our patience, and 
be pleased with our silence. Another time we shall be amazed when He 
takes us by the hand, and shows us everything, making a hundred turns 
along the beautiful walks of the garden of prayer; but even if He should 
never do so, we ought to be content with fulfilling our duty of 
accompanying His suite, and consider that it is already too great an honor 
for Him to endure us in His presence.1/83 

Put aside those heartrending inquietudes, and no longer say that you can 
do nothing in prayer. What would you wish to do there, but what you really 
do, which is, to represent and offer to God your misery and nothingness? 
The most beautiful address that beggars make, is to expose to our eyes their 
sores and their rags. 

But sometimes, you will tell me, you cannot even do so much as this, for 
you remain there as a shadow or a Statue. Very well; that is just as good. In 
the palaces of kings there are statues arranged, which serve only to recreate 
the royal vision. Be content, then, as one of these in the presence of God. 
He will animate this statue when He pleases. 


You ask me how you should act in order to carry your soul straight to 
God, without looking to the right hand or to the left. 

The question is so much the more agreeable to me, as it carries its answer 
along with it. You must do what you say, go straight to God, without 
looking to the right hand or to the left. 

This is not what you ask, I see, but how you should act in order so to 
establish your soul on God, that nothing may be able to detach it from Him. 

Two things are necessary for that, namely, to die and to be saved; no 
more separation then; but your soul will be indissolubly attached and united 
to its God. 

You say that this is not yet what you ask, but how you should act in order 
to prevent the least trifle from withdrawing your soul from God, as only too 
often happens. 

You mean to say, I suppose, the least distraction; well, you ought to know 
that the least trifle of a distraction cannot withdraw your soul from God, 
since nothing withdraws us from God but sin, and the resolution we make 
in the morning to keep our soul united to God, and attentive to His 
presence, has the effect of preserving us thus always, even when we sleep, 
since we do all in the name of God, and according to His most holy will. 

Even venial sins are not capable of turning us aside from the way which 
conducts to God; they undoubtedly retard us a little on our course, but they 
do not turn us aside: much less simple distractions. 

So far as prayer is concerned, it is not less useful, or less agreeable to 
God, when accompanied with many distractions; on the contrary, it may be 
more useful than if we had many consolations, because it is more laborious: 
provided, however, that we have the wish to withdraw from those 
distractions, and do not allow our mind to dwell on them willingly. 

The very same observation applies to the difficulty which, during the day, 
we feel to fix our mind on God, and on heavenly things: provided we 
endeavor to keep our thoughts from running after trifles, and learn patience, 
by not growing weary of our labor, which is suffered for the love of God. 

We must distinguish between God and a perception of God, between faith 
and a feeling of faith. A person about to suffer martyrdom for God does not 
always think of God at that time; and though he has no feeling of faith, yet 
he does not cease to merit, or to perform an act of the greatest love. It is the 
same with the presence of God. We must content ourselves with considering 


that He is our God, and we are His weak creatures, unworthy of that honor; 
thus St. Francis spent a whole night, saying to God, “Who art Thou, O 
Lord, and who am I?” 

He who, in praying to God, perceives that he prays, is not perfectly 
attentive to prayer; for he turns away his attention from God to think on the 
prayer which he offers. Even the care that we have not to have distractions, 
is often a very great distraction: simplicity in spiritual actions is their most 
commendable quality. Would you wish to behold God? Behold Him then, 
and be attentive to that; for if you begin to reflect and to examine how you 
look yourself while you are looking on Him, it is no longer God you are 
viewing, but yourself. He who is occupied in fervent prayer pays no 
attention as to whether he is engaged in prayer or not, for he thinks not of 
the prayer which he makes, but of God to whom he makes it. He who burns 
with the ardor of sacred love, does not recall his heart to consider what it 
does, but keeps it fixed on God, employed in loving Him, with whose love 
it is consumed. The heavenly chorister takes so much pleasure in pleasing 
his God, that he finds no pleasure in the melody of his voice, unless because 
it pleases his God. 


Chapter XII 


CONSOLATION IN TEMPTATION 


BE NOT troubled, however great the temptations that assail you. Let the 
enemy rage at the door; let him stamp, thump, romp, yell; do the worst in 
his power; we are sure he cannot enter but by the door of our consent. Let 
us keep it closed, often taking a look to see that it is properly fastened, and 
there is nothing to fear. 

Humble yourself very much, and be not at all surprised. The lilies that 
grow among thorns are the whitest. What does he know who has not been 
tempted? 

It is a misfortune that you dread temptations so much. Be assured that all 
the temptations of Hell cannot sully a soul which is displeased with them; 
let them do their worst then. The Apostle St. Paul suffered terrible ones, and 
God, out of love for him, would not remove them. Come, come, have 
courage; let this heart belong to Jesus, and let the mastiff bark at the door as 
long as he pleases. Join the sweet Jesus and His sweet Mother in the midst 
of darkness, nails, thorns, lances, derelictions.4424 Live for a time in tears, 
without obtaining anything; God will at length rejoice you, and grant you 
the desire of your heart. But even if He should not, let us not cease to serve 
Him, for He does not cease to be our God, and the affection that we owe to 
Him should be immortal and imperishable. 

I observe very distinctly the ant hill of inclinations that self-love 
nourishes and spreads over your heart, and I know quite well that the nature 
of your subtile, delicate, and fertile mind, contributes something thereto; but 
still, they are only inclinations, and since you are annoyed by their 
importunity, there is no reason to suppose that they are accepted by any 
consent, or at least by any deliberate consent. 

No, your dear soul, having conceived the great desire with which God 
has inspired it to belong to Him, could not easily consent to any contrary 


design. Your heart may be shaken by its passions; but I think it can rarely 
sin by consent. “Miserable man that I am,” said the great Apostle, “Who 
will deliver me from this body of death?” 

He perceives a regular army, composed of his humors and aversions, 
natural habits and earthly inclinations, that have determined on his spiritual 
death; and because he fears them, he testifies that he hates them; and 
because he hates them, he cannot endure them without grief; and his grief 
finds expression in this affecting exclamation, to which he replies himself 
by saying that the grace of God through Jesus Christ should preserve 
him, not from fear, or from terror, or from alarm, or from battle, but from 
defeat. 

“Tt is true,” you say; “but I have already often taken the knife to cut off 
and circumcise my passions; I have done all, as appears to me, that I 
possibly could, employing much time, with very great care and vigilance, 
yet I still experience the same aversions, disgusts, and repugnances.” Ah! 
My dear soul, do you not know that we are not in this world for enjoyment, 
but for suffering? Wait awhile, until you are in Heaven, and then you will 
possess a full peace and a perfect contentment—exempt from all the 
irregular motions of a nature vitiated and corrupted by sin—a tranquility 
and repose unalterable, because it is there we are to enjoy peace, and not in 
this life, where we must suffer, and must circumcise ourselves. He who 
would live here without passions would not suffer, but enjoy himself, which 
cannot be; for as long as we live, we shall have passions, and shall never be 
free from them before death, according to the opinion of doctors, received 
by the Church. But why be in trouble, since in combating those passions 
and motions lies our victory, our triumph, our glory?1485 

To be in this world, and not to feel any emotion of passion, is an 
inconsistency. The glorious St. Bernard says that it is heresy to assert that 
we can persevere in one same state here below, inasmuch as the Holy 
Ghost, speaking by the mouth of Job, concerning man, declares that he 
never remains in the same state. This is an answer to your complaints 
regarding the levity and inconstancy of your soul; for I believe, without a 
doubt, that it is continually beaten about by the winds of its passions, and 
consequently is always in commotion; but I believe as firmly that the grace 
of God and your good resolutions remain steady in the summit of your soul, 


where the standard of the cross is firmly planted, and where faith, hope, and 
charity exclaim aloud: “Live Jesus!” 

Take notice of this: so long as the temptation displeases you, there is 
nothing to fear; for why does it displease you, but because you do not 
approve of it? These importunate temptations come from the malice of the 
devil; but the pain we feel on their account comes from the mercy of God, 
who, in opposition to the will and from the wickedness of our enemy, draws 
a holy tribulation by which He refines the gold intended for His 
treasury.1186 

I say, then, that your temptations are from the devil and Hell, but your 
afflictions are from God and Heaven; the mothers are from Babylon, but the 
daughters are from Jerusalem. Despise the vain allurement; embrace the 
precious tribulation. 

It is necessary for the soldier to be victorious in war, to be at his ease in 
peace. Never shall we possess perfect meekness and charity, unless we are 
exercised in repugnances, aversions, and disgusts. True peace does not 
consist in never fighting, but is found after victory. The vanquished no 
longer combat, yet they do not enjoy true peace. We should be exceedingly 
humbled to see that we are yet so little masters of ourselves, and so much 
attached to our own ease and repose. 

We shall obtain no recompense without victory, no victory without war. 
Have courage, then, and by converting your pain, which is without remedy, 
into merit, make a virtue of necessity. Look often to Our Lord, who regards 
you, poor little creature as you are, amid your labors and distractions. He 
will send you aid, and will bless your afflictions. You should, on this 
consideration, take patiently and quietly the tediousness that grieves you, 
and bear it meekly for the love of Him who only permits it for your good. 

Elevate, then, your heart frequently to God, beg His assistance, and let 
your chief consolation be the happiness of belonging to Him. Every object 
of displeasure will be of little account when you remember that you have so 
kind a friend, so great a support, so excellent a refuge. 


Chapter XIII 


DIFFIDENCE AND CONFIDENCE 


DIFFIDENCE in our own strength does not mean a want of resolution, but 
is a true acknowledgment of our misery. It is far better to diffide in our 
power of resisting temptations, than to imagine ourselves sufficiently strong 
and secure, provided that what we cannot expect from our own strength, we 
do expect from the grace of God. 

Many who, in the midst of great consolation, promised to do wonders for 
God, have, on coming to the point, failed completely; and many who were 
possessed of a great distrust of their own strength, and a great fear that they 
should fail on a trying occasion, have, at the moment, done wonders: 
because this sense of their weakness impelled them to seek help from God, 
to watch, to pray, and to be humble, so as not to enter into temptation. 

I say that though we should not feel within us any strength or courage to 
resist temptation, were it immediately presented to us, yet, provided we 
desire to resist it, and hope that, if it came, God would assist us, and we 
should ask His aid, there is no reason for us to be sad, inasmuch as it is not 
necessary always to feel strength and courage, but it is sufficient that we 
hope to have them at the proper time and place; and there is no need that we 
should perceive in ourselves any sign or mark that we shall have them, but 
it suffices that we hope to receive succor from God. 

Samson, the strongest of men, did not perceive the supernatural strength 
with which God had invested him, unless on rare occasions; and hence it is 
said that when he met with lions or enemies, the Spirit of God seized upon 
him to destroy them. Thus God, who does nothing in vain, gives us strength 
and courage only when we require them; and, therefore, we must always 
hope that in every occurrence, He will aid us, if we invoke Him. We should 
often employ these words of David: “Why art thou sorrowful, O my soul? 
And why dost thou trouble me? Hope in the Lord;” and that prayer he used: 


“When my strength forsakes me, O Lord! Thou wilt not abandon me.” Very 
well, now, since you desire to belong entirely to God, why do you fear your 
weakness, though I do not mean you to place any reliance on it? Do you 
hope in God? And shall he who hopes in God ever be confounded? No, 
never. I conjure you, then, to silence those vain sophisms that arise in your 
mind; no other answer is necessary than that you desire to be faithful on all 
occasions, and hope, without testing your soul as to its future dispositions, 
that in every time God will enable you to serve Him faithfully. Many who 
are brave in the absence of an enemy, show little valor in his presence; and, 
on the other hand, many who tremble before the battle, are the boldest in 
the hour of danger: we should not be afraid of fear. 

Walk always near to God, for the gentleness of His shadow is more 
salutary than the brightness of the sun. 

It is not wrong to tremble sometimes before Him in whose presence the 
angels themselves tremble, when they behold His majesty: but on condition 
that holy love, which predominates over all His works, should hold the 
highest place in our souls, as it should be the beginning and the end of all 
our considerations. 


Chapter XIV 


REMEDY FOR TEMPTATIONS AGAINST PURITY 


REMAIN in peace in the midst of temptations: faith, hope, and charity, well 
fixed in our hearts, are not likely to be shaken, though exposed to the 
breeze: how can we expect our resolutions to be undisturbed? You are 
certainly deserving of admiration if you cannot be content with having your 
trees deeply and firmly planted, but also desire that not a leaf should be 
Stirred. 

No, no, let the wind blow; and mistake not the rustling of the leaves for 
the crash of arms. I was lately near a bee hive, and some of the bees flew 
out on my face. I put up my hand to drive them away. “Stop,” said a 
countryman, “there is no fear, do not touch them, and they will not hurt 
you; if you touch them, they will sting you.” I believed his word, and not 
one of them injured me. 

Now, if you believe my word, do not fear those temptations, or touch 
them, and they will not do you the least harm. Pass by, and give yourself no 
concern. 

We may use a variety of plans on such occasions. Sometimes it is well to 
make a few acts of the love of God, and of confidence in His grace; then not 
to fear being carried away by those little attacks against our resolutions. 
They are groundless annoyances; for, if the angel of darkness, buffeting St. 
Paul by so many agitations, could not make him offend against purity, why 
should we imagine that our resolutions are broken on similar occasions? 

Answer not a word to the shameful thoughts that come upon you; only 
say to Our Lord from your heart: O my God! Thou knowest that I honor 
Thee; I am all Thine. Dispute not with the temptation. 

Here, alas! Is a good soul greatly tempted. Let it be exceedingly humbled, 
but not astonished: the lilies that grow among thorns are the whitest. What 
does he know, who has not been tempted? It may change the bodily 


exercise, if the pain lie in the thoughts; if it cannot conveniently change the 
occupation, let it change the posture; by this diversity, it will find relief. If 
the pain fill the imagination, it is good to sing, to join the company of 
others, or to pass from one spiritual exercise to another. Above all, let the 
soul not be astonished, but frequently renew its vows, and be humbled 
before God. Let it promise itself victory through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

If anything remain as a scruple, let it mention the matter boldly and 
courageously, on going to Confession. But I trust in God that with a noble 
mind it will keep free from everything that could be a cause of scruple. I 
would wish it to use the hairshirt once a week, unless it finds that, by doing 
so, it becomes more sluggish in the performance of more important 
exercises, aS sometimes happens. 


Chapter XV 


MODE OF COMBATING TEMPTATIONS AGAINST FAITH 


YOUR temptations against faith have returned, and though you do not reply 
to them by a single syllable, yet they press hard upon you. 

You do not reply to them; so far, good; but you think upon them, you are 
alarmed at them, you tremble for them; only for this, they would not do you 
any hurt. You are too sensitive about temptations. You love your faith, and 
would not wish to have one thought contrary to it; hence, immediately when 
a thought touches your mind, you are saddened and troubled. You are too 
jealous of the purity of faith; everything appears to you capable of tainting 
it. 

We must act in this temptation as in that against chastity: neither dispute 
with it much or little; but do as the children of Israel did with the bones of 
the Paschal lamb, which they would not attempt to break, but cast whole 
into the fire. We must not answer or appear to understand what the enemy 
says. Let him brawl as long as he pleases at the door; we need only say: 
Who’s there? 

That is true, you will tell me; but he annoys me, and the noise he makes 
outside is so great that I cannot understand or arrange anything well within. 
Patience! We shall speak by signs, we shall prostrate ourselves before the 
Lord, and remain at His feet; He will understand by this humble behavior 
that you are His, and that you desire His assistance, while unable to ask it. 
But especially take care not to open the door within, either to see who is 
without, or to chase the vagabond; at length he will cease his noise, and 
leave you in peace. 

It will soon be time, you tell me. Courage! Then; it will soon be time; 
provided that he does not enter, all is right. It is a very good sign if our 
enemy knocks and storms at the door, for it shows that he is not where he 


would wish to be. If it were open, he would no longer cry out, he would 
enter, and take a seat. Remember this, so as not to fall into scrupulosity. 

I desire that we should be simple and settled in that faith which the holy 
Church teaches us, believing firmly everything that is written on this rock: 
for the evangelical law is written on it. Let us believe firmly, and submit our 
understanding to that Church which Our Lord built upon the rock; for the 
gates of Hell shall never prevail against it. Our Lord prayed for St. Peter 
that his faith might not fail: this is the head of that Church which is the 
pillar and the ground of truth, as St. Paul says to his dear Timothy. “Blessed 
is he who dashes his little ones against the rock,” says the Psalmist. When 
you are surprised sometimes with strange fancies concerning the things of 
faith, with little imaginations and thoughts of infidelity, what will you do? 
If you allow them to enter into your mind they will trouble you, and take 
away your peace; break and shatter those thoughts and imaginations to 
pieces against the rock of the Church, and say to your understanding: Ah! 
My understanding, God has not commanded thee to feed thyself; it is for 
Peter and his successors to feed thee; blessed then is he who breaks his little 
ones against this rock. 

I shall now give you another remedy. Temptations against faith go 
directly to the understanding to lead it to disputations, to reveries, to 
dreams. Do you know how you should act while the enemy amuses himself 
about the means of scaling your intellect? Start out presently by the door of 
your will, and give him a good shot; that is to say, as soon as the temptation 
against faith makes its appearance, attack it. But how do this? And how do 
that? And what if this happens? And what if that happens? Instead of 
entering into any discourse or discussion with the enemy, let your effective 
force with all its strength rush upon him, and, at the same time, joining the 
exterior to the interior voice, cry out: Ah! Wretched traitor! You forsook the 
Church of the Angels, and would you wish me to forsake that of the Saints? 
Disloyal, unfaithful, and perfidious, you presented the first woman with the 
apple of perdition, and would you wish me to taste it too? Begone, Satan! 
For it is written: thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God; no, I will not argue 
or contend with you: Eve, wishing to do so, was seduced; Eve, yielding, 
was lost; live Jesus, in whom I believe! Live the Church, to which I adhere! 

We must also say to Jesus Christ and to the Holy Spirit such other things 
as they will suggest, and to the Church: O mother of the children of God! 


Never shall I be separated from thee! I wish to live and die within thy pale! 

I do not know whether I have made myself well understood. I mean to 
say that we should retaliate with affections and not with reasons, with 
virtues and not with considerations. It is true that during the time of 
temptation, the poor will is as dry as a stick; but so much the better; its 
blows will be the more terrible on the enemy, who, when he sees that 
instead of retarding your progress, he only gives you occasion to exercise a 
thousand virtuous affections, and particularly to make protestations of faith, 
will very soon leave you altogether. 

To conclude: these temptations, like others, are but afflictions; and we 
must rely upon the assurance of Holy Scripture: “Blessed is he who endures 
temptation; for having been proved, he shall receive the crown of life.” I 
must inform you that I have seen few persons advanced in holiness without 
this trial, and therefore we must have patience. Our God will send the calm 
after the storm. 


Chapter XVI 


TEMPTATIONS OF BLASPHEMY AND INFIDELITY 


YOU cannot and you should not believe that temptations of blasphemy and 
infidelity4482 come from God; and whoever taught you that God was their 
author? It were all right, if you spoke of darkness; all right, of dereliction 
and deprivation of strength; all right, of diarrhea in the spiritual stomach; all 
right, of bitterness in the interior mouth, which makes the sweetest wine of 
this world bitter; but of suggestions of blasphemy and infidelity, ah! No. 
They cannot come from our good God; His bosom is too pure for such 
conceptions. 

Do you know how God acts in this case? He permits the wicked 
blacksmith who turns out such articles of workmanship to come and offer 
them to us for sale, in order that by our contempt for those miserable wares 
we nay testify our affection for divine things. Thus He acted with Job, with 
St. Anthony, with St. Catherine of Siena, with many good souls whom I 
have known, and with my own soul, which is worthless, and which I have 
not known. 

Well, then, is there any need to be vexed? Let him cool himself, and do 
you keep every avenue barricaded; he will depart at length, or, if not, God 
will compel him to raise the siege. Remember what I think I told you 
before; it is a very good sign that he makes so much noise and disturbance 
outside the will, for it shows he is not inside. And courage! So long as we 
can say with resolution, though without consolation: Live Jesus! There is 
nothing to fear. 

Do not tell me that you seem to say it like a coward, without strength or 
courage, and only by doing violence to yourself. O God! This is that holy 
violence which bears away the kingdom of Heaven. 

Your apprehensions may show that the outworks have been taken, that 
the enemy has captured the entire fortress, but still the citadel remains 


impregnable, and can only fall with its defender. 

This defender is our free will, which, naked before God, resides in the 
highest and most spiritual portion of the soul, without any other support 
than God and itself; when every other faculty of the soul is disturbed by the 
enemy, it alone remains perfect master of itself to yield or not to yield. 

But, you see, souls are afflicted, because the enemy, holding possession 
of all the other faculties, raises in them a frightful tumult and uproar. 
Scarcely can we understand what is said, scarcely can the superior will 
make one movement. Its voice is clearer, softer, finer than that of the 
inferior will, but the harsh, rough tones of the latter drown the former.88 


Chapter XVII 


MANNER OF BEHAVING IN THE TEMPTATIONS OF SELF- 
LOVE 


LOVE of ourselves, esteem of ourselves, false freedom of spirit, are roots 
which cannot be easily plucked out of the human heart; but we can prevent 
their bearing any fruits, which are sins; as for their starts or buddings, we 
cannot prevent them altogether, so long as we are in this life, though we can 
moderate their dimensions by the practice of contrary virtues, especially by 
the love of God. 

We must then have patience, and little by little retrench our evil habits, 
overcome our inclinations, and subdue our aversions; for, in a word, my 
dearest daughter, this life is a continual warfare, and who is he that can say: 
I am not attacked? 

Repose is reserved for Heaven, where the palm of victory awaits us. On 
earth we must always struggle between fear and hope, with the condition 
that hope shall ever be the stronger, in consideration of the omnipotence of 
Him who helps us. 

Self-love never dies but when we die; it has a thousand means of 
concealment in our soul, so that we cannot dislodge it. It is the eldest born 
of the soul, it is natural to us. It heads a battalion of rifles, with dreadful 
mutinies, stratagems, passions. Nothing can be more adroit; it has a 
thousand quick evolutions. 

We must always expect either its open attacks or its secret influences so 
long as we are in this land of exile; it suffices that we do not yield to it with 
a full, steady, deliberate consent. The virtue of holy indifference is so 
excellent that our old man, or human nature, according to its natural 
faculties, was not capable of it; not even in Our Lord, who, as a child of 
Adam, though exempt from sin and all its appurtenances, was not, 


according to His natural faculties, indifferent to events, but desired not to 
die on the cross: perfect indifference being reserved to the supreme portion 
of the soul, to the faculties glowing with grace, to the “new man.” 

Little surprises of passion are unavoidable in this mortal life, on which 
account the great Apostle cries to Heaven: Alas! Poor wretch that I am! I 
feel two different men within me, the old and the new; two laws, the law of 
the senses, and the law of the spirit; two operations, that of nature and that 
of grace. Who will deliver me from the body of this death? 

This is the reason why we have not that consolation we ought to have 
when we see good done; for what we do not see in ourselves is not so sweet 
or agreeable to us as what we see there, because we love ourselves too 
tenderly and delicately. 

Self-love makes us desire to do such and such a thing of our own choice, 
but we would not desire to do it if of another’s choice, or from obedience. 

On the other hand, if we possessed the perfection of the love of God, we 
would far prefer to do what is commanded, because it proceeds more from 
the love of God, and less from ourselves. 

Your way is very good, and there is nothing to be said against it, unless 
that, considering the length of your steps, you go rather fast and run the risk 
of falling. You make too many reflections on those sallies of your self-love, 
which are indeed frequent, but not dangerous, so long as without being 
wearied at their importunity or astonished at their multiplicity, you quietly 
say one little “No.” Walk in simplicity; desire not so much repose of mind, 
and you shall find more. 

Why do you put yourself in pain? God is good, He knows well what you 
are; your inclinations cannot injure you, bad as they are, since they are left 
in you only to exercise your superior will in effecting a more advantageous 
union with the will of God. Keep your eyes raised on high, my dearest 
daughter, by a perfect confidence in the goodness of God. Be not too busy 
about Him, for He told Martha that He did not wish it. He would prefer us 
not to be so anxious, even to do good. 

Do not examine your soul and its progress so closely. You should not 
wish to be so perfect, but with good faith pass your life in those exercises 
and employments which await you from time to time. Be not solicitous for 
the morrow. God, who has guided you until the present day, will guide you 


to the end. Rely peacefully, with a holy and loving confidence, on the sweet 
arrangements of Divine Providence. 

It is folly to be astonished at finding self-love within us; for it never 
leaves us. It sleeps sometimes like a fox; then suddenly awakes; we must 
therefore with constancy watch it, and with patience defend ourselves. If it 
sometimes wounds us, we are healed by retracting what it has made us say, 
and disowning what it has made us do. The sallies of self-love should be 
neglected. By disowning them two or three times a day, we are set free. It is 
not necessary to drive them out by the neck, it suffices to say one little 
“No.” 

Let us then remain in peace. When we happen to offend against the laws 
of indifference in things indifferent, carried away by some sudden fit of 
self-love or of the passions, let us as soon as possible lay our heart before 
God, let us say to Him in a spirit of confidence and humility: “Mercy! Lord! 
For I am weak.” Let us then arise in peace and tranquility, and renew the 
thread of our indifference, to continue our work. 

There is no need to tear the chords or to throw away the lute because we 
have perceived a little discord; we must listen to find out whence the 
discord arises, and tighten or slacken the strings as the art requires. 

The inclinations of pride, of vanity, of self-love, are blended with our life, 
and whether sensibly or insensibly, introduce their sentiments into almost 
all our actions; but still they are not the motives of our actions. St. Bernard 
one day feeling that they attacked him while he preached, said: “Depart 
from me, Satan! It was not for you I began, and it is not for you I will 
finish.” 

One single thing I have to say to you regarding what you wrote to me, 
that you nourish pride by affectation in your discourse and in your 
correspondence. In language, indeed, affectation sometimes glides in so 
insensibly that we do not perceive it; but if we chance to take notice of it, 
we should immediately change the style. In letters it is much more 
insupportable, for we better see what we are doing, and if we find any 
notable affectation, we must punish the hand that wrote it, by obliging it to 
write another letter after some other fashion. 

I doubt not but that amid so many turns and windings of the heart, a few 
venial faults may creep in, but as they are not serious, they will not deprive 
us of the fruit of our resolutions; they will only keep away the pleasure that 


would arise from steering clear of all failure, if the state of this life 
permitted such a thing. 

Moreover, be just; neither accuse nor excuse your poor soul until after 
mature consideration, for fear that if you excuse it without reason, you may 
render it insolent, and if you accuse it without grounds, you may render it 
pusillanimous. Walk with simplicity, and you will walk with confidence. 

That multitude of thoughts bustling about your mind should on no 
account be attacked, for when would you succeed in destroying them one 
after another? It is only necessary from time to time, I mean many times a 
day, to deny them entrance altogether, to shut them out in a body, and then 
to let them play as many freaks at the door of your heart as they choose: 
provided they do not enter, it is little matter. Remain in peace, and be not 
troubled, for God is on your side. 


Chapter XVIII 


THE JUST MAN FALLS AND RISES 
WITHOUT PERCEIVING IT 


IT IS not said in that passage of Scripture which is so frequently quoted, 
that the just man sees or perceives himself falling seven times a day, but 
that he falls seven times a day; so he rises often without perceiving that he 
rises. Wherefore, you are not to be in pain; yet you can mention, if you 
choose, anything you may have remarked; committing it to the sweet mercy 
of Him who places His hand under those who fall without malice, that they 
may not be hurt, and raises them again so quickly and so gently, that they 
neither perceive they have fallen, because He received them, nor that they 
are lifted up, because He assisted them so suddenly that they have not time 
to think of it. 

Do as little children do: while they see their mother holding them by the 
Sleeve, they walk courageously, run about everywhere, and are not the least 
surprised at the trips and stoppages they sometimes meet with, through the 
weakness of their limbs. Thus while you perceive God holding you by the 
good will and resolution He has given you to serve Him, walk 
courageously, and be not astonished at the jolts you get now and again. 
There is no cause to be grumbling about them, but at intervals cast yourself 
into His arms and give Him the kiss of charity. Go joyfully, with an open 
heart; if you cannot always go as joyfully as you would wish, at least go 
always confidently. Our Lord acts towards us just in the same manner as a 
good mother, who allows her child to walk alone on a soft meadow, where 
the grass is thick, or on a mossy bank, because she knows that if it falls, it 
will not be hurt, but on the rough, dangerous road she carries it carefully in 
her arms. We have often seen souls, who endured manfully the greatest 
assaults without being overcome, yet fell a little after before a mere shadow. 


And why was it so, unless because Our Lord knowing that they would not 
be much the worse of it, allowed them to walk alone in an easy place, which 
He would not do along the perilous precipices of great temptations, where 
the hand of His omnipotence would be indispensably necessary? 


Chapter XIX 


A GOOD SADNESS AND A BAD SADNESS 


SADNESS may be either good or bad. 

“The sadness which is according to God,” says St. Paul, “Worketh 
penance unto salvation, and the sadness of the world worketh death.” 
Sadness can then be good or bad, according to the different effects it 
produces in us. In truth it has more bad than good effects, for it has only 
two of the latter, namely, mercy and penance, while it has six of the former, 
namely, anguish, idleness, indignation, jealousy, envy, and impatience. This 
made the Wise Man say that sadness has killed many, and that there is 
nothing to be gained by it, because for the two good little streams that flow 
from it, there are six very bad ones. 

The enemy makes use of sadness to try the perseverance of the good: for, 
as he endeavors to rejoice the wicked in their sins, so he endeavors to 
sadden the just in their good works, and as he cannot draw them to evil 
unless by making them find it pleasant, so he cannot turn them away from 
good unless by making them find it wearisome. The devil asks only for 
sadness and melancholy; and as he is sad and melancholy himself, and will 
be so eternally, he wishes that everyone else should become like him. 

Bad sadness troubles the soul, throws it into uneasiness, inspires it with 
inordinate fears, and fills it with disgust for prayer; stupefies and confuses 
the brain; deprives the soul of counsel, resolution, judgment, courage, and 
entirely abases its powers. In a word, it is like a severe winter, which 
banishes all beauty from the earth, and benumbs the very animals; or it robs 
the soul of all consolation, and strikes its every faculty with 
helplessness. +182 

King David does not complain of sadness alone, saying, “Why art thou 
sad, O my soul?” but chiefly of trouble and uneasiness, adding: “Why dost 
thou trouble me?” A good sadness leaves great peace and tranquility in the 


soul. On this account, Our Lord, after having said to His Apostles: “You 
shall be sad,” adds: “Let not your heart be troubled, nor let it be afraid.” “In 
peace is my bitterness most bitter,” says Isaias. Bad sadness comes like a 
hailstorm, with an unexpected change, and great impetuosity, and so 
suddenly that we cannot tell whence it comes; for it has no foundation. But 
after its arrival, it seeks on all sides to be obeyed; while good sadness 
comes sweetly into the soul like a gentle rain, and with rational antecedents. 

Bad sadness ruins the heart, dulling and deadening it, and making it 
abandon the care of the work, as the Psalmist says, or as Agar did when she 
left her son under the tree to go and weep. Good sadness gives strength and 
courage, and does not allow us to leave off or abandon a good design: such 
was the sadness of Our Lord, which, although so great that there never was 
the like, yet it did not prevent Him from praying and having care of His 
disciples. And Our Lady, having lost her Son, was most sad; yet it did not 
hinder her from seeking Him diligently—as did Magdalen also—without 
waiting to lament and weep in vain. 

Bad sadness darkens the understanding, takes away counsel, resolution, 
and judgment from the soul, as happened to those of whom the Psalmist 
says: “They were troubled and reeled like a drunken man; and all their 
wisdom was swallowed up.” (Psalm 106:27). We seek for remedies here 
and there confusedly, without knowing what we do, and as it were groping 
our way. Good sadness opens the mind, makes it serene and luminous, and 
as the Psalmist says, gives understanding. 

Bad sadness gives a disgust for prayer and a distrust of the goodness of 
God; good sadness, on the contrary, proceeding from God, increases our 
confidence in Him, and makes us pray and invoke His mercy. Tribulation 
and anguish have troubled me; but Thy commandments have been my 
meditation. 

In short, those who are possessed of a bad sadness have their souls 
troubled with ever so many horrors, errors, and useless fears, with dread of 
being abandoned by God, of being in His disfavor, of being unfit to appear 
before Him in order to ask pardon. Everything seems to go contrary to their 
salvation; they are like Cain, who thought everyone he should meet would 
kill him. They think that God is unjust towards them, and will be severe to 
them even to eternity, and that it is all in their regard alone, while the rest of 
the world is perfectly happy at their expense: all which proceeds from a 


secret pride, persuading them that they ought to be better and more fervent 
than others, more perfect than anyone else. 22 

But good sadness discourses in this manner: “I am a miserable, vile, and 
abject creature, and therefore God will show me mercy; for power is made 
perfect in infirmity, and there is nothing astonishing in being poor and 
miserable.” 

Now, the foundation of the difference that exists between good and bad 
sadness is that the Holy Spirit is the author of good sadness, and, because 
He is the true Comforter, His operations are ever accompanied with 
Sweetness and light. 

In fine, since He is the true good, His operations cannot be separated 
from the true good; and “The fruits of the Holy Ghost,” says St. Paul, “Are 
charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, longanimity.” 

On the contrary, the wicked spirit, who is the author of a bad sadness— 
for I do not here speak of natural sadness, which has more need of 
physicians than of theologians—is truly a gloomy and perplexing destroyer, 
and its fruits can only be hatred, melancholy, uneasiness, chagrin, languor, 
malice. Lastly, all the marks of a bad sadness are also the marks of a bad 
timidity. 


Chapter XX 


HOW CONTRARY SADNESS IS TO DIVINE LOVE 


WE CANNOT engraft an oak on a pear tree, so contrary are these two trees 
to each other. We can no more engraft anger or despair on charity. As for 
despair, unless we reduce it to a just diffidence of ourselves, or rather to that 
reasonable sentiment we ought to have of the vanity, weakness, and 
inconstancy of the favors, helps, and promises of the world, I do not know 
what service divine love can draw from it.4/24 

How can sadness be useful to holy charity, since among the fruits of the 
Holy Ghost, joy holds the very next place to charity? Nevertheless the great 
Apostle speaks thus: “The sadness which is according to God worketh 
penance unto salvation, but the sadness of the world worketh death. There 
is then a sadness according to God;” which is exercised either by sinners in 
penance, or by the good in compassion for the temporal miseries of the 
neighbor, or by the perfect in deploring the spiritual calamities of souls; for 
David, St. Peter, Magdalen, wept over their sins; Agar wept seeing her son 
nearly dead of thirst, Jeremias wept over the ruin of Jerusalem, Our Lord 
over the Jews, and His great Apostle mourning uttered these words: “Many 
walk, of whom I have often told you and now tell you again, weeping, that 
they are enemies of the cross of Jesus Christ.” 

There is, also, a sadness of this world, which proceeds from three causes: 


1. It sometimes proceeds from the infernal enemy, who, by a thousand sad, 
melancholy, and vexatious suggestions, darkens the understanding, weakens 
the will, and troubles the whole soul; and, as a thick fog fills the head and 
chest with cold, by this means rendering respiration difficult and throwing 
the traveler into perplexity, so the devil, filling the human mind with sad 
thoughts, takes away its facility of making aspirations to God, and thus 
casts it into an extreme weariness and discouragement. It is said that there is 


a fish called the devil of the sea, which, heaving up the mud, discolors the 
water all around it, in order to conceal itself, as in an ambush, from which, 
when it perceives the poor little fishes, it suddenly rushes out, tearing and 
devouring them: whence, perhaps, comes the expression of “fishing in 
troubled waters,” which we hear so frequently used. Now, it is just the same 
with the devil of Hell as with the devil of the sea; for he lays his ambush in 
sadness, and, having troubled the soul with a multitude of distressing 
thoughts, cast here and there through the understanding, he rushes out 
afterwards on the affections, crushing them down with doubts, jealousies, 
aversions, envies, apprehensions, and supplying a variety of vain, bitter, and 
melancholy subtleties, in order that we may reject all kinds of reasons and 
consolations in our wants. 


2. Sadness proceeds at other times from our natural condition, when the 
melancholic humor predominates within us, and though this is evidently not 
vicious in itself, yet the enemy makes great use of it to brew a thousand 
temptations in our souls; for, as spiders only make their webs when the 
weather is dark and the sky cloudy, so the devil has never the same ease in 
laying the snares of his suggestions around sweet, benign, and gay souls, as 
he has when in the presence of melancholy, gloomy, and hypochondriac 
ones; for he easily agitates the latter with chagrins, murmurs, hatreds, 
envies, and a thousand dark suspicions. 


3. There is a sadness which the variety of human occurrences brings upon 
us. “What joy can I have,” said Tobias, “Not being able to see the light of 
heaven?” Thus Jacob was sad at the news of the death of his Joseph, and 
David at that of his Absalom. Now, this sadness is common to the good and 
to the bad, but with the good it is moderated by acquiescence in and 
resignation to the will of God, as we see in Tobias, who, for all the 
adversities that befell him, returned thanks to the Divine Majesty, and in 
Job, who blessed the name of the Lord for afflictions, and in Daniel, who 
changed his sorrows into canticles. On the contrary, with worldlings, this 
sadness is an ordinary companion and changes only into regrets, despair, 
and giddiness of mind; for they are like monkeys and marmots, which are 
always peevish, cross, and troublesome at the waning of the moon, as at its 
increase they jump, dance and play their pranks to no end. The worldling is 


surly, sullen, and snappish in the absence of prosperity; and in its full flow, 
he is invariably a conceited and insolent blusterer. 

Indeed, the sadness of true penance does not so much deserve the name 
of sadness as of displeasure against sin, or detestation of sin: a sadness 
which is never vexed or morose; a sadness which does not enervate the 
mind, but makes it active, prompt, and diligent; a sadness which dispirits 
not the heart, but elevates it to prayer and hope, and excites the fervor of 
devotion; a sadness which always, even in the height of its bitterness, 
produces the sweetness of an incomparable consolation, according to the 
words of the great St. Augustine: “Let the penitent be always sad, but let 
him always rejoice in his sadness.” “The sadness,” says Cassian, “which 
works a solid penance and an agreeable repentance, of which we never 
repent, is obedient, affable, humble, kind, gracious, patient, as being the 
offspring of charity: so much so, that, reaching to every pain of body and 
mind, it is in a manner joyful, reanimated, and re-invigorated, by the 
prospect of its advantage; it retains all the sweetness of benignity and 
longanimity, having with it the fruits of the Holy Ghost mentioned by the 
Apostle: “Now, the fruits of the Holy Ghost are charity, joy, peace, 
longanimity, goodness, benignity, faith, meekness, continence.” Such is true 
penance, and such is a good sadness, which, properly speaking, is not at all 
sad or melancholy, but only attentive and resolute to detest and reject sin, 
both past and future, for the sole love of God, whom sin displeases, that is 
to say, without the admixture of any imperfect love, without interested 
views of promised reward or punishment. 

This loving repentance is usually practiced by frequent aspirations or 
elevations of the heart to God, after the example of the ancient penitents. 
Thus: 


I am thine, O my God, save me, have mercy on me, for my soul has trusted in Thee; save me, O 
Lord, for the waters overwhelm my heart; make me as one of Thy hired servants; O Lord! Be 
propitious to me: to me a poor sinner. 


In this sense, we say that prayer justifies; for penitent prayer, or suppliant 
repentance, elevates the soul to God, and, uniting it to His goodness, 
undoubtedly obtains pardon in virtue of the love which animates it. 

Many a time we see a repentance, eager, troubled, impatient, weeping, 
bitter, sighing, uneasy, sour, and melancholy, which in the end is found 


unfruitful, and without any true amendment, because it does not proceed 
from the true motives of the virtue of penance, but from self-love and 
natural love. 

The sadness of the world worketh death, says the Apostle. We must then 
carefully avoid it, and banish it according to our power. If it be natural, we 
should drive it off by diverting its movements in suitable exercises, and by 
attending to the remedies and mode of life which physicians judge proper. If 
it proceed from temptations, we should discover our heart to our spiritual 
father, who will prescribe us the means of overcoming them, according to 
that which we have said in the Fourth Part of the Introduction to a Devout 
Life. If it be accidental, we should have recourse to that which is laid down 
in the Eighth Book, in order to see how amiable tribulations are to the 
children of God, and how the greatness of our hopes in eternal life should 
render almost unworthy of a thought the trifling and transitory occurrences 
of this life. 

There are some actions that depend on physical power; hence, however 
melancholy one may be, he can still, though without much pleasure, say 
kind and civil words, and notwithstanding his inclinations, perform from 
reason things conformable in word and work to charity and courtesy. A 
person is excusable if not always gay, for we are not masters of gaiety to 
have it when we wish, but we are inexcusable if we are not always good, 
tractable, and obliging, for we have it in the power of our will to be so; and 
all that is required is to resolve to overcome our contrary humors and 
inclinations. 

I certainly do not know why souls that have given themselves up to the 
divine goodness should not be always joyful; for is there any happiness 
equal to theirs? I would wish that we could sing everywhere. The 
imperfections you fall into ought not to trouble you; for you do not wish to 
cherish them, or to rest your affections in them. Remain then in peace, and 
live in meekness and humility of heart. 

What a happiness to belong entirely to God! For He loves His own, He 
protects them, He conducts them, He brings them into the harbor of a 
desirable eternity. Remain then thus, and never permit your soul to be 
saddened, or to be in bitterness or scrupulosity, since He who loved it, and 


who died to make it live, is so good, so sweet, so amiable./22 


Chapter XXI 


REMEDIES FOR A BAD SADNESS#%3 


FIRST REMEDY: We must receive sadness with patience, as a just 
punishment for our past vain gladness and joy; for the devil, seeing that we 
turn it to our profit, will not press it much upon us, and so long as we 
preserve a willingness not to be delivered, except according to the good 
pleasure of God, our patience will not fail to serve as a remedy. 

Second remedy: We must sharply contradict the inclinations of sadness, 
and repel its suggestions, and, while it appears that everything we do then is 
done sadly, we must not discontinue our affairs; for the enemy, who desires 
by sadness to make us relent in the performance of good works, seeing that 
he gains nothing, but that, on the contrary, our works are better done, being 
done with reluctance, will soon cease to afflict us any longer. 


Third remedy: When one is able, it is not amiss to sing some spiritual songs; 
for the devil has often been made by such means, on some account or other, 
to abandon his operations. Witness the spirit that agitated Saul, which was 
quieted by the sacred music of the harp. 


Fourth remedy: It is good to employ oneself in some external occupation, 
and to diversify it as much as possible in order to preserve the mind from 
intense application to any sad object; to purify and warm the spirits, or, as 
we say, to raise them, sadness being a passion of a cold and humid 
character,11%4 


Fifth remedy: Perform some exterior acts of piety, though you do so without 
any relish, such as embracing the crucifix, pressing it to your breast, or 
kissing the hands and feet, raising your hands and eyes to Heaven, uttering 
some words of love and confidence like these: “My Well-Beloved is all 


mine, and I am all His; my Beloved is a bouquet of myrrh on my heart. My 
eyes are wearied looking up on high; my God, I will never cease to say: 
when wilt Thou comfort me? O Jesus, be a Jesus to me. Live Jesus! And 
may my soul live! Who will separate me from the love of my God?” And 
other like things. 


Sixth remedy: A moderate discipline is sometimes good, because the 
voluntary affliction of the exterior impetrates interior consolation for the 
soul, and while applying pains to the body without, we feel less the effect of 
those within, according to that which the Psalmist says: “But as for me, 
when He afflicted me, I clothed myself with haircloth.” And elsewhere, 
perhaps to the same purpose: “Thy rod and Thy staff have comforted me.” 


Seventh remedy: Prayer is the sovereign remedy, according to the 
expression of St. James: “If anyone be sad, let him pray.” I do not mean that 
we must employ our time of prayer in long meditations, but I mean that, 
during it, we must make frequent petitions to God; we must always then 
address His divine goodness in invocations full of confidence, which we are 
apt to forget when in joy, and likewise, when free from trouble, imagining 
that there is no longer any need to excite sentiments of fear in our hearts; 
for example, such as these: “O Lord, most just and terrible, O! How I 
tremble before Thy sovereign majesty!” and the like. But in times of 
sadness, we must employ words of sweetness; for example: “O God of 
mercy most good and most gracious, Thou art my heart, my joy, my hope, 
the dear spouse of my soul,” and the like; and we must employ them, 
whether sadness likes it or not, giving it no audience or credit when 
endeavoring to prevent us from uttering these words of confidence and 
love; and though we seem to do so without fruit, we must not cease to 
expect the fruit, which will not fail to appear after a_ little 
perseverance.422 Frequent Communion is also an excellent means of 
banishing sadness, for this heavenly bread strengthens the heart and rejoices 
the mind by giving us the Master of consolations. 


Eighth remedy: One of the safest remedies is to discover our heart, without 
concealing anything, to some prudent and spiritual person, mentioning to 
him the resentments, attachments, and suggestions that proceed from our 


sadness, and the reasons with which we entertain them; and all this humbly 
and faithfully. The first condition that the devil imposes on a soul which he 
wishes to afflict and seduce, is silence, just as the seditious do in 
conspiracies, for they require above all things that their undertakings and 
resolutions should be kept secret. God, on the contrary, requires discretion 
as the first condition; not wishing indeed that we should indiscreetly 
discover His graces and favors, but that we should make them known with 
prudence, and according to the rules of an humble discretion, to persons 
endowed with the requisite qualities. 

But, in fine, if you do not find repose in these remedies, have patience; 
wait till the sun rises, it will dissipate the mist; have good courage, this 
sickness will not be to death, but that God may be glorified by it. Act like 
those who feel their stomach sick and disordered at sea; for, after they have 
tumbled about, both in mind and body, through the whole vessel, in order to 
find some alleviation, they at last take hold of the mast, and embrace it as 
fast as possible in order to be secure against the turnings which they 
experience in their head: it is true, their comfort is brief and uncertain. But 
if, with humility, you embrace the foot of the cross, when you cannot find a 
remedy anywhere else, you will at least find patience there sweeter than 
elsewhere, and trouble less disagreeable. 

Rejoice as much as you can in doing good; for it is a double grace in 
good works, to be well done and to be joyfully done.+428 And when I say: in 
doing good, I do not mean to say that when you fall into some defect, you 
should abandon yourself to sadness on that account; no, in the name of God, 
for that would be to add defect to defect; but I mean to say that you should 
persevere in wishing to do good, and that you should always return to good 
as soon as you know you have departed from it, and that, by means of this 
fidelity, you should live for the most part joyfully. 

In fine, we should belong to God without reserve, without division, 
without exception, and without any other pretensions than the honor of 
being His. If we had a single thread of affection in our heart that did not 
belong to Him, O God! We ought this very instant to tear it away. Let us 
then remain in peace, and say with the great lover of the cross: “Let no one 
come to disturb me; for, as for me, I carry in my heart the stigmata of my 
Jesus.” Yes, my dearest daughter, if we knew a single piece of our heart not 


to be marked with the stamp of the crucifix, we should not wish to retain it 
for one moment. What good is there in being disquieted? My soul, hope in 
God; why art thou sad, and why dost thou trouble me, since God is my God, 
and my heart is a heart entirely His?!22 


Chapter XXII 


CONSOLATIONS IN SUFFERINGS 


LET us cast ourselves at the foot of the crucifix, and consider our pains in 
comparison with the cross and the injuries which Our Lord endured: by this 
means the heaviness of our afflictions will appear light and little, and 
sometimes so agreeable that we shall far prefer suffering to the enjoyment 
of any other consolation, separated from suffering. Alas! When we see our 
Saviour, after a thousand opprobriums, crucified and dead amid thorns and 
nails, and near Him Our Lady and St. John in the midst of the wonderful 
and terrible darkness that happened during His Passion, we should say that, 
without a doubt, crosses and afflictions are more amiable than contentments 
and delights; inasmuch as the Wisdom of God chose them for Himself and 
for His truest and most beloved servants. Ah! How great a grace it ought to 
be for us to be a little crucified with Our Lord, and to be able to testify our 
love towards Him in the midst of tribulations, as He testified His love 
towards us during His Passion! 4128 

The remedies prescribed by physicians, and the medicines presented by 
apothecaries, are often rejected by the sick, but being offered by some 
beloved hand, love overcomes horror, and they are received with joy. Here 
is a little sick child, that, without seeing its mother, and merely from the 
knowledge it has of her will, takes everything brought to it, and uses food 
without any pleasure, for it has no pleasure in eating, nor has it the 
contentment of seeing its mother, but it eats and drinks simply to do her 
will. My God, why in like manner does not the good pleasure of Our Lord 
make bitterness amiable, pain delightful, and agony desirable to us, when 
God seems to be gratified with it? 

Mystic bees make their most excellent honey in the wounds of the lion of 
the tribe of Juda, slaughtered, rent, and torn in pieces on Mount Calvary; 
and the children of the cross glory in their admirable riddle which the world 


cannot understand; from death, which devours all, comes forth the meat of 
our consolation, and from death, stronger than all, comes forth the 
sweetness of the honey of our love. 

Let us then unite our pains with the torments of Jesus Christ, that the 
former may be enriched by the value and merit of the latter, and let us 
believe that our sufferings can never, either in quantity or in quality, be 
compared with those of Our Lord and His saints; never can we suffer 
anything for Him in comparison with that which He has suffered for us.4/22 

This is the motive which made the saints receive the affronts, calumnies, 
and opprobriums that the world heaped on them, as an extreme favor and a 
singular honor; hence they gloried in their crucifix and in the annihilation of 
themselves, having more content, joy, glory, and felicity on the throne of the 
cross, than ever Solomon had on his throne of ivory, and their love was so 
strong and so powerful that the waters of tribulation and rivers of 
persecution could not extinguish it. 

The virtues that spring up in the midst of prosperity are usually slender 
and weak, and those that grow in the midst of adversity are strong and 
robust, just as we see that the best vines grow among stones.42 

I beg of God that He may be always in the midst of your heart, that it 
may not be moved by every wind, and that, giving you a share of His cross, 
He may communicate to you His holy patience and divine love, which 
render tribulations so precious. 

Keep a holy silence, for truly it is good to spare our words for God and 
for His glory. God has held you by His good hand in your affliction. But, 
moreover, dear daughter, we must act thus always. “My God!” said St. 
Gregory to an afflicted bishop, “how is it possible that our hearts, which 
have been elevated to Heaven, can ever be disturbed by the occurrences of 
earth?” This was well said: the very sight of our dear Jesus crucified can 
sweeten in one moment all our sorrows, which are only flowers in 
comparison with His thorns. And since our grand rendezvous is eternity, 
what is the value of anything that passes with time? 

Consider that this mortal life is full of trials to which everyone is subject, 
that consolations are rare and labors innumerable, and therefore that we are 
in a state in which we must expect more of the bread of bitterness than 
honey, with the assurance, nevertheless, that He for whom we suffer and for 


whom we have resolved to nourish holy patience in the midst of opposition, 
will in due season bestow on us the consolations of His Holy Spirit; 
changing the nails and thorns of contradiction into a collection of precious 
pearls for eternity, and giving at the same time a new luster and splendor to 
our charity. We are told of a fire which wonderfully burns in water; in like 
manner, holy charity is so strong that it nourishes its flames amid the waters 
of adversity. 

Let us represent to ourselves the crown of Heaven, which is not given 
without victory, and victory, which is not given without war; we shall then 
regard the combat of tribulation as agreeable. Ah! If we lifted up our eyes to 
Heaven, we should see that not one of the mortals who are now immortal 
there, arrived in it by any other way than that of continual trouble and 
affliction: why then do we complain of the little difficulties which God 
sends us, and fail in patience for a trifle, when the smallest drop of humility 
would suffice to make us support patiently that which happens to us justly 
for our sins?1221 

When He places before our eyes some pains, labors, and dangers, to 
which we are of necessity compelled to submit, let us immolate ourselves in 
spirit to the good pleasure of God, and tenderly kiss this cross, 
remembering the general consolation that is to be found in almost all the 
evils of this life, namely, the hope that they will not be permanent, and that 
we Shall soon see their end. Then let us cry out from the depth of our heart, 
in imitation of St. Andrew: “We hail thee, O precious cross; we hail thee, O 
blessed tribulation; how amiable thou art, O holy affliction, descended from 
the amiable bosom of the Father of eternal mercy, and destined for us from 
all eternity!” 

The only cure for most of our maladies and infirmities, whether corporal 
or spiritual, is patience and conformity to the will of God, resigning 
ourselves to His good pleasure without reserve or exception, in health, in 
sickness, in contempt, in honor, in consolation, in desolation, in time, and in 
eternity; willingly accepting every trouble both of mind and body from His 
most amiable hand, as if we saw it present; even offering ourselves to 
endure more, if it should seem good to Him. No one can tell how pure and 
meritorious such an acceptance of the divine will renders our sufferings, 
when we not only receive them with meekness and patience, but cherish 


them, love them, and caress them, on account of the divine good pleasure 
from which they proceed. 

As a branch of agnus-castus drives away weariness from the traveler who 
carries it, so the cross, the mortification, the yoke, the law of the Saviour, 
who is the true Chaste Lamb, is a burden which refreshes, solaces, and 
recreates those hearts that love His Divine Majesty. There is no labor in that 
which is loved; or, if there be labor, it is a beloved labor: labor blended with 
holy love is a kind of bittersweet more agreeable to the taste than pure 
sweetness. 

Are you aware of what shepherds in Arabia do when they perceive the 
approach of thunder and lightning? They retire under the laurel trees, both 
themselves and their flocks. When we observe that persecutions and 
contradictions threaten us with some great annoyance, we must take shelter, 
both we and our afflictions, under the holy cross, by a true confidence that 
all will turn to the good of those who love God. 

Keep up your heart then; remove anxieties; often cast your confidence on 
the Providence of Our Lord; and be assured that heaven and earth will 
sooner pass away than that Our Lord will fail to protect you, so long as you 
are His obedient child, or at least desirous to be so. Two or three times a day 
examine whether your heart is not disquieted about something, and finding 
that it is, endeavor upon the spot to reinstate it in repose. 


Chapter XXIII 


THE CROSS OF THE GOOD THIEF 


SOLOMON says that all that passes under the sun is vanity and affliction of 
spirit. There is no man under the sun who can avoid the cross and 
sufferings; but the wicked sinners are, contrary to their liking and in spite of 
their will, fastened to the cross and to tribulations, and by their impatience 
render their crosses hurtful; they have sentiments of esteem for themselves, 
like those of the bad thief; by this means they unite their crosses with that of 
this wicked man, and infallibly their reward will be the same. 

The good thief transformed a bad cross into a cross of Jesus Christ. 
Certainly the fatigues, the injuries, the tribulations that we receive are 
thieves’ crosses, and we have well deserved them; we ought then to say 
humbly with the good thief: “We receive in our sufferings that which we 
have deserved by our sins.” It is thus we shall, by our humility, render our 
thief’s cross the cross of a true Christian. Let us, then, like the good thief, 
unite our sinner’s cross with the cross of Him who has saved us; and by this 
loving and devout union of our sufferings with the sufferings and cross of 
Jesus Christ, we shall enter, like so many good thieves, into His friendship 
and company in Paradise. 


Chapter XXIV 


THE CROSSES OF PROVIDENCE ARE 
THE MOST AGREEABLE TO GOD 


“TF ANYONE will come after Me,” says Our Lord, “let him take up his 
cross and follow Me.” To take up one’s cross cannot mean anything else 
than that we should receive and suffer all the pains, contradictions, 
afflictions, and mortifications that happen to us in this life, without any 
exception, with an entire submission and indifference. 

Let us often immolate our heart to the love of Jesus, even on the altar of 
the cross, where He immolated His for the love of us. The cross is the royal 
gate by which we enter into the temple of sanctity; he who seeks for it 
elsewhere, will not find a trace of it. 

The best crosses are the weightiest, and the weightiest are those which we 
receive most reluctantly, according to the inferior portion of the soul. The 
crosses we meet with in the street are excellent, and still more those we find 
in the house, and in proportion as they are more teasing, they are better; 
they are of much greater value than disciplines, fasts, and everything else 
that austerity has invented. Here, indeed, appears the generosity of the 
children of the cross, and of the inhabitants of the sacred mount of Calvary. 

The crosses we impose on ourselves are always put on in a mincing kind 
of way, because they are our own, and therefore they are less meritorious. 
Humble yourself, and receive those joyfully that are imposed on you 
without your selection. The length of the cross much increases its value; be 
faithful unto death, and you shall have the crown of life. You are fond of the 
crucifix; what then would you wish to be, unless crucified? 

Our Lord gave David his choice of the rod with which he should be 
scourged: and God be praised! But it appears to me that I would not have 


chosen; I would have left it all to His Divine Majesty. The more a cross is 
from God, the more we ought to love it. 

Let us receive with love the crosses that we have not chosen, that God 
gives us from His hand; let us bless them, let us love them: they are all 
perfumed with the excellent odor of the place from which they come. 
Where there is less of our own choice, there is more of the good pleasure of 
God. I infinitely prefer the evil that comes to us from our Heavenly Father 
before that which comes to us from our own will. 

Our Lord has well shown us that it is not necessary we should choose our 
crosses, but that it is necessary we should take and carry such as are 
presented to us; for when He was about to die, in order to redeem us, and 
satisfy the will of His Heavenly Father, He did not choose His cross, but 
humbly received that which the Jews had prepared for Him. 

I particularly love the evil that the sole choice of our Heavenly Father 
sends us, and much prefer it to that which we might select ourselves. 

Behold true virtue, and how it ought to be practiced. Seneca showed it a 
long time ago in a beautiful expression; I wish it were St. Augustine who 
had uttered the words: “The perfection of man consists in suffering all 
things well, as if they happened to him of his own choice.” 

To suffer for God is to fill our hands with the purest and most precious 
gold wherewith to purchase Heaven. A single package, if I may so speak, of 
this divine gold, suffices to put us in possession of the glory of Paradise. “A 
moment of light tribulation,’ says St. Paul, “worketh for us an immense 
weight of glory.” The same observation hardly applies to our ordinary 
actions; we may say that the most virtuous, compared with afflictions, are 
only common money, a gross metal. A great deal of such is required to 
procure anything of value, and it often happens that such money is 
counterfeit, because, in most of our good works, our self-love enters, and 
alters their purity. 

Christian perfection consists in suffering well. To acquire solid virtues, 
complain not of your pains. Endure contradictions patiently. God gives you 
an occasion of practicing patience; would you wish to let it escape? Perhaps 
in your life, you will never meet the like of it again; perhaps it may be the 
last service you will render to His Divine Majesty. Be constant, and He will 
bless you in your affliction 2 


Let us love our crosses; seen with the eyes of love, they are all of gold, 
and though Our Lord is dead there in the midst of nails and thorns, there is 
found in the cross a collection of precious pearls that will compose our 
crown of glory if we courageously carry our crown of thorns. The time of 
afflictions and contradictions is the beautiful harvest time, when the soul 
gathers in the richest benedictions of Heaven; one day then is more 
profitable than six at another time. Let us, therefore, be always fastened to 
the cross, and let a hundred thousand arrows transpierce our flesh, provided 
the inflamed dart of the love of God has previously penetrated our heart, 
and let this divine wound make us die of its holy death, which is more 
precious than a thousand lives. In what can we testify our love towards Him 
who suffered so much for us, if not in the midst of contradictions, 
repugnances, and aversions? Let us cast ourselves upon the thorns of 
difficulties, let us allow our heart to be transfixed with the lance of 
contradictions, let us drink the vinegar and gall of temporal afflictions, 
since our sweet Saviour wishes it to be so; as the flowers grow among 
thorns, so divine love increases better in the midst of tribulation than in the 
midst of comfort.422% 

Oh! How happy are the souls that, to acquire love, drink courageously the 
chalice of sufferings with Our Lord, mortify themselves, carry their cross, 
and suffer and receive willingly from His divine hand every kind of 
occurrence with submission to His good pleasure! But, my God, how few 
there are who do these things as they ought! We meet often enough with 
souls who desire to suffer and to carry the cross, and I know there are some 
who even ask afflictions from God, but it is on condition that He will 
frequently visit and console them in their pains and sufferings, and that He 
will show them that He is much pleased with their sufferings, and intends to 
reward them with eternal glory. There are also many who desire, like the 
two disciples, to know the degree of glory they shall have in Heaven; 
certainly, this desire is rather impertinent; for we should never, in any 
manner, inquire into that, but occupy ourselves always in serving His 
Divine Majesty as faithfully as we can, observing His divine 
commandments, His counsels, and His wishes most exactly, and with as 
much perfection, purity, and love as will be possible for us, leaving the care 
of the rest to His infinite goodness, who will not fail, if we do our duty, to 


reward us with immortal and incomprehensible glory, by giving Himself to 
us: so much account does He make of what we do for Him. In a word, He is 
a good master; we must endeavor to be good and faithful servants to Him, 
and He will not fail to be a faithful remunerator. Oh! If we knew what a 
happiness it is to faithfully serve the Divine Saviour of our souls, and to 
drink of His chalice with Him, oh! How willingly we would embrace pains 
and sufferings, after the example of the great St. Catherine of Siena, who 
preferred the crown of thorns to that of gold! Thus we ought to act; for, in 
fine, the way of the cross and of affliction is a secure way, and one that 
leads us straight to God, and to the perfection of His love. If we are faithful 
to drink courageously of His chalice, crucifying ourselves with Him in this 
life, His divine goodness will not fail to glorify us eternally in the next.42% 


Chapter XXV 


THE BEST CROSSES 


LET us, I pray, slightly unmask an error that is found in the minds of many, 
who do not value or wish to carry the crosses that are presented to them, 
unless they are rough and heavy. For example, a religious will willingly 
submit to practice great austerities, to fast, to wear the hair-cloth, to take 
severe disciplines, and he will have a repugnance to obey when commanded 
not to fast, or even to take some rest, and such other things, in which he 
seems to have more satisfaction than pain. Now, you deceive yourself, if 
you imagine that there is less virtue in overcoming yourself in these things 
than in things more difficult; for the merit of the cross does not lie in its 
weight, but in the manner of carrying it. I will go further, and say, that there 
is sometimes more merit in carrying a cross of straw than a very heavy one, 
because the lighter crosses are, and the more contemptible, the less 
conformable are they to our inclinations, which always look to show. And it 
is a thing most certain that there is always more virtue in not saying a word 
that has been forbidden us by our superiors, or even in not raising our eyes 
to look upon something which we are very anxious to see, and the like, than 
in wearing the haircloth, because when we have put this on our back, there 
is no need of thinking any more about it. But in these petty practices we 
must have a continual attention over ourselves, to guard against falling into 
imperfection. 

Now, then, you see very well that the word of Our Lord, which orders 
you to take up your cross, ought to be understood of receiving readily and 
indifferently all the obediences that are given you, and all the mortifications 
and contradictions that you meet with, though they should be light and of 
little importance, assured as you ought to be, that the merit of the cross does 
not lie in its weight, but in the perfection with which it is carried. 


Truly it is good to mortify one’s flesh, but it is especially necessary to 
purify our affections and to renovate our hearts. God says to us: “Rend and 
tear your hearts, for it is against them My anger is provoked.” This is what 
we do by these little mortifications, frequently repeated and faithfully 
practiced: to suffer a little rebuke in a spirit of meekness, to act through 
obedience when we feel much repugnance in doing so, not to complain 
when we imagine there is great reason why we should, to endure the defects 
of those with whom we live. It is on these occasions that we must rend our 
hearts, and make a continual sacrifice of our own wills, our natural 
inclinations, and give some proofs to God of our love and our fidelity.422° 

O God! You will tell me, this is a great renunciation, and it is necessary to 
be very attentive over oneself not to follow one’s own will, and not to seek 
that which our self-love desires; for it has many artifices to deceive us, and 
to turn our attention off ourselves. That is true, but there is a remedy. 
Remember that Our Lord directs us to take up our cross and to follow Him. 
He says our own cross; which I mention in order to prevent the 
extravagances of many, who, when someone mortifies them a little, are 
vexed and annoyed, saying that if such or such a thing had happened to 
them, or what has happened to another, they would have endured it 
willingly; and in like manner with sicknesses, for they wish to have that 
which God has given to another, and not that which He has sent them 
Himself for their good. That is not to carry our cross as Our Lord wishes us 
to carry it, and as He has taught us by His example. If then we wish to carry 
our cross after Him, we must imitate Him by receiving indifferently 
whatever happens to us, without choice or exception.42% 

Often in spirit kiss the crosses which Our Lord Himself lays upon your 
shoulders. Do not look to see whether they are made of a precious or a 
perfumed wood; they better deserve the name of crosses when they are 
made of mean, common, worm-eaten wood. I assure you this thought is 
ever returning to my mind, and I know only this refrain; undoubtedly it is 
the canticle of the Lamb; it is a little sad, but it is melodious and beautiful: 
“My Father, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

Magdalen sought Our Lord while holding Him; she asked Him of 
Himself; she did not see Him in the form in which she desired to see Him: 
on this account she was not content to see Him thus, and sought to find Him 


otherwise; she wished to see Him in His garments of glory, and not in the 
mean dress of a gardener; but at length she knew Him when He said: 
“Mary!” 

Do you see, it is Our Lord in the dress of a gardener you meet with every 
day, here and there, in the various occasions of mortification that present 
themselves to you? You would much wish Him to offer you other more 
beautiful mortifications. O God! The most beautiful are not the best. Do 
you not think He says to you: Mary, Mary? Before you can see Him in His 
glory, He wishes to plant in your garden a great many little flowers, small 
but to His liking; and this is the reason why He is so clad. May our hearts 
be ever united to His, and our wills to His good pleasure! 


Chapter XXVI 


THE WOOD OF THE TRUE CROSS 


HAPPY are those who suffer persecution for justice’s sake; this beatitude, 
the last in order, is the first in Our Lord’s esteem, and I often look upon it as 
the sovereign happiness of the present life. Those who are unjustly 
persecuted carry the resemblance of the Saviour better, and lead a life 
hidden with Jesus Christ in God: they appear wicked and they are good, 
dead and they are living, poor and they are rich, foolish and they are wise, 
detested before men and in benediction before God. Persecutions are pieces 
of the cross of Jesus Christ; we must not allow a particle of them to 
perish.1292 

I saw, some time ago, a little girl carrying a pitcher of water on her head, 
and in the middle of it she had put a bit of wood. I wished to know why, and 
she said that it was to prevent the movement of the water, for fear it should 
be spilled. Then, henceforward, said I, we must put the cross in the middle 
of our hearts to prevent the movements of our affections in this wood and 
by this wood, in order that they may not spill over in uneasiness and trouble 
of mind. 

To suffer is almost the only good we can do in this world; for rarely do 
we perform any good without mixing up some evil along with it. And, 
besides, Our Lord is never so near us as when we suffer something for His 
love.42°8 He watches over us while we repose in peace upon His bosom, 
and makes us draw advantage from our tribulations. 

On what occasions can we make great acts of the union of our heart with 
the will of God, of the mortification of our self-love, or of the love of our 
own abjection, in a word, of our crucifixion, unless during these rough and 
severe trials? Have I not often told you to divest yourself of all creatures in 
order to clothe yourself with our crucified Lord? Courage, then! It is Our 


Lord who wishes thus to prove your heart. It is not severity, it is clemency. 
Have courage: provided that your heart is faithful to Him, He will not load 
you above your strength, and He will support your burden with you, when 
He sees that with a good affection you bow down your shoulders beneath 
the weight He lays upon you.1222 

Blessed are the crucified! In this world our inheritance is the cross, in the 
next it will be glory. 

All is over. After the few days of this mortal life which remain to us, a 
boundless eternity will ensue. It matters little whether we are convenienced 
or inconvenienced here, provided that for all eternity we shall be happy and 
blessed. Let the thought of this holy eternity which awaits us, the thought of 
being a Christian, a child of Jesus Christ, regenerated in His blood, be your 
consolation; for in this alone lies our glory, that Jesus Christ has died for us. 


Chapter XXVII 


CALUMNIES 


BLESSED are they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake, because their 
life is hidden with Jesus Christ in God, and made conformable to His 
image, since He was during His whole life persecuted for justice, which, 
nevertheless, He fulfilled in the most perfect manner. Those who are 
unjustly persecuted by men are hidden in the secret of God’s countenance; 
they are in detestation before men, but in benediction before God, to whom 
they are the odor of life unto life. 

“Blessed are ye,” says Our Lord, “when men shall speak all that is evil 
against you, untruly, for My sake.” “If the world,” says St. Paul, “did not 
find anything to say against us, we should not be truly the servants of God.” 
Care not for human judgment, and you will have interior peace. 

Disquiet not yourself about that which the world will say of you; await 
the judgment of God, and you will then judge those who now judge you. 
Think of Him for whom you labor, and they who would endeavor to cause 
you pain will not disturb you in the least. It is only amid the rocks that the 
waves raise noise and froth. 

It is said that those who use the preservative called “the charm of St. 
Paul” do not swell, if bitten and stung by a viper, provided the medicine be 
of good quality; in like manner, when humility and meekness are good and 
true, they secure us against that inflation and ardor which injuries are 
accustomed to provoke in our hearts. And if, being stung and bitten by 
slanderers and enemies, we become fierce, enraged, and spiteful, this is an 
evident sign that our humility and meekness are not true and sincere, but 
false and artificial. 

If the world contemn us, let us rejoice; for it has reason, since we 
acknowledge candidly that we are contemptible. If it esteem us, let us 
contemn its esteem and its judgment; for it is blind. Inquire little of that 


which the world thinks, put yourself to no trouble about it; let us despise its 
praise and its dispraise, and let us allow it to say whatever it pleases, 
whether good or bad. 

To say that you are not what the world thinks, when it thinks well of you, 
is indeed good; for the world is a charlatan; it always says too much of 
everything, whether well of it, or ill of it. I find no better remedy in 
contradictions than to take no notice of them, not to speak of them, and to 
observe a great meekness towards the person who causes them. What do we 
gain by opposing the winds and the waves, but to be covered with dust and 
foam? 

I only wish for reputation inasmuch as it is necessary for the service of 
God; provided that God is served, what matters it about good or bad 
renown, the splendor or disrepute of one’s character? 

My God! What is this reputation to which so many persons sacrifice 
themselves, as to an idol? It is a dream, a shadow, an opinion, a smoke, a 
praise whose memory perishes with the sound, an esteem which is often so 
false that many wonder at seeing themselves praised for virtues, knowing 
that they practice the opposite vices, and, on the other hand, blamed for 
vices which are not at all in them. Those who complain of lies are certainly 
delicate; these are a little cross of words which the air carries away. The 
saying, he has stung me, for he has spoken ill of me, displeases me; for 
there is much difference between the humming of a bee and its sting; a 
person must have an ear and a skin very tender indeed, if one cannot bear 
the tread of a fly, and the other is stung by its buzz. 

We must take pleasure in being censured, because if we do not deserve it 
in one manner, we deserve it in another. 

The life of good people is a mixture of sweetness and bitterness, and the 
hearts of the servants of God are like anvils, destined to be struck, and 
which live, nevertheless, by blows and outrages. 

With the help of God, I shall never allow the maxim to depart from my 
mind, that we must not live according to human prudence, but according to 
the laws of the Gospel; for human prudence is genuine silliness. Oh, may 
God be pleased ever to defend us from it and make us continually live 
according to the spirit of the Gospel, which is sweet, simple, and amiable, 
teaching us to return good for evil! 


Those were far advanced in the prudence of the flesh who manufactured 
this proverb: “a good name is better than a strong boundary wall,” 
preferring reputation to riches, that is to say, vanity to avarice. O God! How 
far was that idea removed from the spirit of faith! Was there ever a 
reputation so torn asunder as that of Jesus Christ? With what injuries was 
He not attacked? With what calumnies was He not assailed? Yet the Eternal 
Father gave Him a name above all names, and exalted Him so much the 
more as He had been humbled. And did not the Apostles depart joyful from 
the assemblies in which they had received affronts for the name of Jesus? 

Oh, yes! It is a glory to suffer in so worthy a cause. I understand it well; 
we would only wish for illustrious persecutions, that our light might shine 
in the midst of darkness, and our vanity sparkle through our sufferings; we 
would desire to be gloriously crucified. But when the martyrs suffered so 
many cruel torments, were they praised by the spectators? On the contrary, 
were they not cursed, and abandoned to execration? Ah! There are few 
people who wish to make mere rubbish, as it were, of their reputation, in 
order to procure the glory of Him who died so ignominiously upon the 
cross, that He might conduct us to a glory which will never end! If the grace 
of God has placed any justice in me, I ought to desire that on the day of 
Judgment, when the secrets of hearts will be manifested, there should be no 
one but God alone to know my justice, and that my injustices should be 
made known to all creatures. 

Persecutions are pieces of the cross of Jesus Christ; we should scruple 
very much to allow the smallest particle of them to perish. 

In what would we wish, I ask, to testify our love for Him who suffered so 
much for us if not in contradictions, repugnances, and aversions? Ah! Let 
our hearts be transpierced by the lance of opposition, let us eat the bread of 
bitterness and drink the vinegar of adversity, since our sweet Saviour 
wishes it to be so. 

The Lord is the mirror of our soul, and the immovable pillar round which 
our desires revolve. This being so, let the heavens take up arms, let the earth 
and the elements break out in mutiny, let all creatures make war upon me, I 
confide in God; and to be in peace, it suffices me to know that I am with 
Him and He is with me. 

Let us always have our eyes fixed on Jesus Christ crucified, let us walk in 
His service with confidence and simplicity, but wisely and discreetly; He 


will be the protector of our name, and if He permit it to be taken from us, 
He will restore us a better, or make us profit by the loss in holy humility, of 
which a single ounce is better than a ton of honor. If we be blamed unjustly, 
let us peaceably oppose truth to calumny; if the censure continue, let us 
persevere in our humility. Commending thus our reputation with our soul, 
into the hands of God, we shall best secure it. Let us serve God through 
good and evil report, after the example of St. Paul, that we may be able to 
say: “O my God, for Thee I have supported this opprobrium, for Thee 
confusion has covered my face.” 

A little virtue acquired in the midst of contradictions, reproaches, 
censures, and reprimands, is of much more value than a great deal acquired 
in another manner. Oh, how happy we are to have sworn an eternal fidelity 
to our Master! There is nothing required to please Him but to have patience, 
while living virtuously; for we shall meet with occasions enough of 
suffering. 

Love Him well, my dear sister, in the retreats which you make to pray 
and to adore; love Him when you receive Him in Holy Communion; love 
Him when your heart is inundated with His holy consolations; but, above 
all, love Him when you meet with trials, aridities, and tribulations; for thus 
He loved you in Paradise, but He testified more love in your regard amid 
the scourges, the nails, the thorns, and the darkness of Calvary. 

You ought, in consideration of these things, to receive sweetly and 
patiently the ennuis that befall you, and bear them for the love of Him who 
only permits them for your good. 

Lift up your heart then frequently to God, ask His assistance, and place 
your principal consolation in the happiness of belonging to Him. Every 
matter of annoyance will appear to you little, when you remember that you 
have so kind a friend, so great a support, so excellent a refuge. 


Book III 


CONSOLING THOUGHTS ON SICKNESS AND DEATH 


Chapter I 


THE TIME OF SICKNESS 


WHEN sick, offer all your sorrows, your languors, and your pains to the 
Lord, and beg of Him to unite them with the torments which He endured for 
you. Obey the doctor; take medicine, food, and other remedies, for the love 
of God, remembering the gall which He took for the love of you; desire to 
be cured in order to serve Him; do not refuse to languish in order to obey 
Him; and dispose yourself to die, if He wishes it to be so, in order to praise 
and enjoy Him. Remember that bees, during the time in which they make 
honey, live on a very bitter kind of nourishment, and that in like manner we 
can never more properly elicit the great acts of meekness and patience, or 
better compose the honey of excellent virtues, than when we eat the bitter 
bread of tribulation and live in the midst of anguish. And as that honey 
which is made from the flowers of thyme, a small but bitter herb, is the best 
of all, so that virtue which is formed in the bitterness of pain and 
humiliation is the most excellent of all. Tribulation and sickness are well 
calculated to advance us in virtue, on account of the many resignations 
which they oblige us to make into the hands of Our Lord.42!2 

Your body is weak; but charity, which is the nuptial robe, covers it. A 
weak person excites all those who know him to a holy support, and gives 
them even a particular tenderness for him, provided he shows that he carries 
his cross lovingly and devoutly. 

We must be equally free to take and ask for remedies, as sweet and 
courageous to support our illness. He who can preserve meekness in the 
midst of sorrows and sufferings, and peace in the midst of bustle and 
business, is almost perfect; and though there are few persons found, even in 
religion, who have attained to this degree of happiness, yet there are some, 
and there have been some in all times, and it is to this highest point we 
should aspire. 


The life of a person in good health is almost entirely barren, and that of 
one in sickness may be a continual harvest; we must accommodate 
ourselves to necessity, and turn all to our eternal happiness. Ah, how little it 
matters if everything dies in us, provided that God reigns and lives there! 
Evils often happen to us in order that, not having done much penance 
voluntarily for our sins, we do some unavoidably. Let us, nevertheless, use 
suitable remedies, but with such resignation that if the divine hand render 
them unavailing, we may acquiesce in its arrangement, and if it render them 
efficacious, we may bless it for its mercy. Oh! How little it were, though all 
the hours of our life were sad and full of affliction, provided that the hour of 
our death shall be happy and bring us true consolation! Ought we not to 
wish as much to live on Mount Calvary as on Mount Thabor? It is good to 
be with Our Lord, wherever He is, on the cross as well as in glory. The hand 
of God is equally amiable, when it dispenses afflictions and when it 
distributes consolations. We must not say a word against the decrees of the 
celestial will, which disposes of its own in accordance with its greater glory. 
It is not in our power to retain the consolations which God bestows upon us, 
unless the one of loving Him above all things, which is a favor supremely 
desirable. O God, how good a thing it is to live only in God, to labor only in 
God, and to rejoice only in God! 

It is on this account that we must have patience not only to be sick, but to 
have the sickness God wishes, in the place where He wishes, among the 
persons whom He wishes, obeying the physician in each and every thing 
(except as regards ejaculatory prayers, which he cannot and should not 
prohibit, if they be not too frequent), taking medicines, meats, and other 
remedies, for the love of God, remembering the gall which Our Lord took 
for the love of us, desiring to be cured in order to serve Him, not refusing to 
suffer in order to obey Him, and disposing ourselves to die, if He should so 
will it, in order to praise and enjoy Him. 

Lord Jesus, what true happiness has a soul dedicated to God, in being 
well exercised in tribulations, before quitting this life! 

How can we know a sincere and fervent love, unless we see it in the 
midst of thorns and crosses, and particularly when it is left among them for 
a long time? 

Thus our dear Saviour testified His immeasurable love, by the measure of 
His labors and His Passion. 


Manifest your love for the Spouse of your heart on the bed of sorrow; it 
was on the bed of sorrow that He formed your heart, even before it was 
formed in the world, beholding it as yet only in His divine designs. 

Alas! Our Saviour counted all your sorrows, all your sufferings, and 
purchased, at the price of His blood, the patience and the love that were 
necessary for you, in order to worthily refer your pains to His glory and 
your own salvation. 

Be consoled in the thought that God sends you these crosses; for nothing 
comes from His divine hand but what is for the benefit of souls that fear 
Him, either to purify them or to confirm them in His holy love.42#4 

Pains considered in themselves cannot be loved, but considered in their 
source, that is to say, in the divine will which appoints them, they are 
infinitely amiable. Behold the rod of Moses on the ground, it is a frightful 
serpent; see it in the hand of Moses, it is a wand of wonders. Behold 
tribulations in themselves, they are terrors; regard them in the will of God, 
they are delights. 

You will be truly happy, if, with a heart filially loving, you receive that 
which Our Lord sends you from a heart paternally careful of your 
perfection. 

Look often to the length of eternity, and you will not be troubled at the 
accidents of this mortal life. 

If you have scarcely any gold or frankincense to offer to Our Lord, you 
have at least some myrrh, and I am sure He will accept it most willingly, for 
this fruit of life wished to be committed to the myrrh of bitterness, both at 
His birth and at His death. 

Jesus glorified is beautiful; but although He is always infinitely good, He 
seems to be yet more beautiful when crucified. Thus He wishes to be your 
spouse at present; in the future you will have Him glorified. 

On what occasions can we make great acts of the union of our heart with 
the will of God, of the mortification of our self-love, and of the love of our 
own abjection, if not on these? 

God wishes thus to exercise our heart. It is not severity, it is clemency. 
Let not our will, but His most holy will, be done. 

Let us have good courage, for, provided that our heart is faithful to Him, 
He will not load us above our strength, and He will carry our burden with 


us, when He sees that with a good affection we bow down our shoulders 
beneath it. 

I desire your advancement in solid piety, and this advancement has its 
difficulties, given to train you in the school of the cross, in which alone our 
souls can be perfected. 

Be assured that my heart expects the day of your consolation with as 
much ardor as your own; but wait—wait, I say, while waiting, to use the 
words of the Holy Scripture. Now, to wait while waiting means not to be 
disquieted while waiting; for there are many who, while waiting, do not 
wait, but are troubled and uneasy. 

It is not with spiritual rose bushes as with material ones; on the latter the 
thorns remain and the roses pass away, on the former the thorns pass away 
and the roses remain. 

It is a great error to imagine that the services we render to God, without 
relish, without tenderness of heart, are little agreeable to Him, since, on the 
contrary, our actions are just like roses, which, while fresh, have more 
beauty; being, nevertheless, dry, they have more perfume and strength. In 
the very same manner, while our works performed with tenderness of heart 
are more agreeable to us—to us, I say, who desire only our own pleasure; 
yet, being done in aridity, they have more excellence and merit before God. 

For to love God in sugar, little children could nearly do as much; but to 
love Him in senna, that is the proof of a loving fidelity. 

To say: “Live Jesus on Thabor!” St. Peter, rough as he was, had enough 
courage; but to say: Live Jesus on Calvary! That belonged only to the 
Mother, and the beloved disciple who was left to her as a child. 

Oh! How blessed, my dear souls, will all those be who will not be 
scandalized at the opprobriums and ignominies of Our Lord, and who, 
during this life, will be crucified with Him, meditating on His Passion, 
carrying His mortification about with them, and not being ashamed to see 
that He was the scorn, the refuse, and the outcast of the world!12/2 

Beyond a doubt, if we wish to be saved, we must attach ourselves to the 
cross of our Saviour, meditate on it, and carry about His mortification in our 
bodies: there is no other way to Heaven; Our Lord passed by it first. [You 
may experience] As many ecstasies, elevations of soul, and raptures as you 
please; ascend, if you can, even to the third heaven with St. Paul; but still, if 


you do not remain on the cross of Our Lord and exercise yourself in 
mortification, I tell you that all the rest is vanity, and that you will remain 
void of every good, without virtue, and liable to be scandalized with the 
Jews at the Passion of our divine Saviour. In fine, there is no other gate by 
which to enter into Heaven than that of humiliation and mortification. 


Chapter IT 


SPIRITUAL ADVANCEMENT IN SICKNESS#42 


BUT, you say, you can scarcely fix your mind on the fatigues which Our 
Lord endured for you, so long as your sorrows press upon you. Very well! It 
is not necessary that you should do so, but only that, as frequently as you 
can, you should lift up your heart to our Saviour, making some acts like the 
following: 


1. Accepting this sorrow from His hand, as if you saw Him actually laying 
it upon your head. 


2. Offering yourself to suffer still more. 


3. Conjuring Him, by the merit of His torments, to accept these little 
inconveniences which you endure in union with the pains which He 
suffered on the cross. 


4. Declaring that you wish not only to suffer, but to love and caress these 
evils, being sent from so good and so kind a father. 


5. Invoking the martyrs and the many holy men and women who now enjoy 
Heaven for having been afflicted on earth. 

There are many persons who, when sick or afflicted in any manner 
whatever, take care not to complain, or to act delicately, because they think 
with reason that this would be a weakness and an immortification; yet at the 
Same time they earmestly desire and act in such a manner that everyone 
should pity them, that everyone should compassionate their lot, that 
everyone should look upon them as not only afflicted, but also patient and 
courageous. Now, I acknowledge there is patience in this, but it is a false 


patience, which, in fact, is no other thing than a most refined pretence and 
subtle vanity. “They have glory,” says the Apostle, “but not in the eyes of 
God.” The true patient does not complain of his sickness, or desire to be 
pitied; he speaks of it sincerely, truthfully, and simply, without bewailing 
himself, without being angry, without making his malady appear worse than 
it is. And if he is pitied, he suffers patiently to be pitied, unless he is pitied 
for something which he does not suffer; for then he modestly declares he 
does not suffer that, and remains thus peacefully between truth and 
patience, telling his sickness and not complaining of it. 

There is no harm in desiring a remedy; on the contrary, we should 
carefully endeavor to procure it; for God, who sends you sickness, is also 
the author of remedies. 

Nevertheless, you must employ those remedies with such resignation that 
if His Divine Majesty wishes the sickness to overcome them, you may 
acquiesce therein, and if He wishes the remedies to overcome the disease, 
you may bless Him.1244 

My God, how happy you are, if you continue thus under the hand of God, 
humbly, sweetly, and unaffectedly! 

Ah! I hope that this pain in your head will much benefit your heart. It is 
now more than ever, and on the best assurance, you can show to our sweet 
Saviour that with all your affliction you said and say: “Live Jesus!” 

Live Jesus, and may He reign in the midst of our sorrows, since we 
cannot reign or live but by those of His death! 

Hope then always in Him; and to hope in Him, belong always to Him. 
Often immolate your heart to His love, even on the altar of the cross, on 
which He immolated His for the love of you. The cross is the royal gate by 
which we enter into the temple of sanctity. 

If envy could reign in the kingdom of eternal love, the angels would envy 
two prerogatives in man: one is that Our Lord endured the cross for us, and 
not for them, at least not so entirely; the other, that men endure something 
for Our Lord: the suffering of God for man, and the suffering of man for 
God.1245 

Remembering the cross you carry, I say to you: Love your cross well, for 
it is all of gold if you regard it with eyes of love; and while, on the one side, 
you behold the love of your heart dead and crucified amid nails and thorns, 


you will find, on the other, an assemblage of precious pearls to compose the 
crown of glory which awaits you, if, while awaiting it, you lovingly carry 
the crown of thorns with your King, who so much desired to suffer before 
entering into His felicity.42© 

Let our dear Jesus crucified then rest forever as a bouquet on your 
bosom; yes, for His nails are more desirable than carnations, and His thorns 
than roses. My God, how I desire that you should be holy, and all 
odoriferous with the perfumes of the Saviour! 

The Our Father which you say for the headache is not forbidden; but, my 
God! No, I would not have courage to ask Our Lord, by the pain He had in 
His head, that I might not have any pains in mine. Ah! Did He suffer, that 
we might not suffer? St. Catherine of Siena seeing that her Saviour 
presented her with two crowns, one of gold, the other of thorns: “Oh, I wish 
for the crown of sorrow,” said she, “in this world; the other will do for 
Heaven!” I would desire to employ the crowning of Our Lord to obtain a 
crown of patience around my headache. 

Live entirely among the thorns of the Saviour’s crown, and say 
continually: Live Jesus! Our flesh is very delicate in not desiring anything 
unpleasant, but still the repugnances which you feel do not show a want of 
love. For, as I think, if we believed that by being flayed alive, He would 
love us more, we would have ourselves flayed alive, not indeed without 
repugnance, but in spite of repugnance. 

Do not say that you would wish to recover your health in order the better 
to love and serve God; for, on the contrary, it would be only the better to 
serve your own contentment, which you would prefer to the contentment of 
God. The will of God is as good in sickness as it is in health, and is usually 
better. And if we love health better, let us not say it is the better to serve 
God; for who does not see that it is health we seek in the will of God, and 
not the will of God in health? 

Poor and contemptible creatures that we are, we can hardly do anything 
good in this miserable life, except to endure some adversity. We seldom do 
God a service on one side, but we undo it on another. If by an action we 
desire to unite ourselves to Him, we often separate ourselves from Him by 
the evil circumstances which accompany it. On this account, it is good to 
quit Him in sweetness to serve Him humbly in bitterness. 


We must act with Our Lord by serving Him faithfully so long as health is 
good, and suffer with Him by patient endurance, when He sends us sorrows 
and afflictions. 

Judge now, Theotime, whether you should regret the time you spend 
under the pressure of suffering, since in each one of those moments you 
may earn an eternal crown. How many crowns in an hour! How many in a 
day! How many in a year! Oh, what treasures! What glory for Heaven! “I 
would prefer one of those days,” says a holy religious, “to all the exploits of 
conquerors.” When we think on eternity, where there will be nothing more 
to suffer, where we can give nothing more to God, and where God will have 
nothing more to do but to load us with His gifts, all the miseries of this life 
appear infinitely amiable, and there is not a moment which ought not to be a 
moment of the cross or of humiliation. How precious then is the time of this 
life, and holy is its use, when joined with pain and bitterness! 

The heart united to the heart of God cannot refrain from loving Him, or 
from accepting willingly the arrows which the hand of God shoots at it. St. 
Blandina found no greater relief amid the wounds of her martyrdom than 
the sacred thought which she expressed in these few words: “I am a 
Christian.” Blessed is the heart that knows how to breathe this sigh! 

The only cure for the most of our maladies and infirmities, whether 
corporal or spiritual, is patience and conformity to the Divine Will, 
resigning ourselves to the good pleasure of God, without reserve or 
exception, in health, in sickness, in contempt, in honor, in consolation, in 
desolation, in time, and in eternity; willingly accepting pains of mind and 
body from His most amiable hand, as if we saw it present; offering 
ourselves to endure even more, should it appear good to Him. No one can 
tell how pure and meritorious such an acceptance of the will of God renders 
our sufferings, when, with meekness, patience, and love, we receive the 
afflictions which we must endure, in consideration of the eternity during 
which God has willed them, and because they are now conformable to His 
Providence. As soon as the divine good pleasure appears, we should 
immediately range ourselves on its side. 

You are aware that the fire which Moses saw in the desert was a figure of 
holy love, and that, as its flames were nourished in the midst of thorns, so 


the exercises of sacred love are performed much better in the midst of 
tribulation than in the midst of comfort.42/2 

You have then good reason to know that Our Lord desires you to profit 
by His love, since He sends you such health as is always uncertain, and 
many other trials. My God! How sweet a thing it is to see Our Lord 
crowned with thorns on the cross and with glory in Heaven! For this 
encourages us to receive contradictions lovingly, knowing well that by the 
crown of thorns we shall arrive at the crown of felicity. Keep yourself ever 
closely attached to Our Lord, and you will meet with no evil that will not be 
converted into good. 

Often look with the interior eyes of your soul on Jesus Christ crucified, 
naked, blasphemed, calumniated, abandoned, overwhelmed with every kind 
of weariness, disgust, and sadness; and consider that all your sorrows are 
not at all comparable to His, either in kind or in degree, and that you will 
never suffer anything approaching to that which He has suffered for you. 

Consider the pains which the martyrs endured formerly, and those which 
sO Many persons endure even at this day, greater beyond all proportion than 
any which afflict you, and say: “Alas! My labors are consolations, and my 
pains are roses, if I compare myself with those who, without resource, 
without sympathy, without any alleviation, live in a continual death, 
overwhelmed with afflictions, a thousand times greater than mine.” 

We do not think of death; and you, being in health, are obliged to think 
no longer of life. We avoid the cross of Jesus Christ; and He Himself nails 
you to it. We do not wish to feel the efficacy of sufferings, for we desire to 
be virtuous without patience; and Our Lord, who loves you more than you 
can love yourself, applies Himself till He is tired to purify you, while 
perhaps He leaves others to themselves. 

Oh, how happy you are to have something to suffer for Our Lord, who, 
having founded the Church Militant and Triumphant on the cross, always 
favors those who carry the cross! Since you cannot remain very long in this 
world, it is well that the little time you do spend in it should be employed in 
suffering. 

If I had anything to desire, it would be that my death should be preceded 
by a long illness; for, by this means, the affection of my friends would 
relent, and they would no longer have so much care of visiting me. The 


diligence, in like manner, of my servants would gradually diminish, and 
everyone would receive comfort by my death. 


Chapter III 


PRAYERS SUITABLE TO THE SICK”!8 


THE bed of the sick is an altar of sacrifice. .. . Happy is the just man who 
disturbs not the sacrifice by his murmurs and his cries, who adores the 
beneficent hand that is hidden under the instruments which it vouchsafes to 
employ, who blesses the salutary strokes, who feels the honor of the 
distinction! How brilliant will his soul depart from the crucible of 
tribulations! It is as gold tried seven times, it is marked with the seal of the 
elect, it bears the impress of Jesus Christ. 

It is not good to require Mass in bedrooms; from your bed adore Our 
Lord on the altar, and be content. Daniel, being unable to go to the Temple, 
turned towards it; do you the same. But I am of opinion that you should 
communicate every Sunday and great feasts on your bed, so long as the 
doctor permits it. Our Lord will willingly visit you on the bed of affliction. 

My dear daughter, if you cannot make long prayers during your 
infirmities, and during the infirmities of your husband, make your infirmity 
itself a prayer, by offering it to Him who so much loved our infirmities, that 
on the day of His espousals and of the joy of His heart, as the inspired lover 
terms it, He was crowned with them and gloried in them. 

Aspire often to God by short but burning elevations of the heart; admire 
His beauty, invoke His aid, adore His goodness, give Him your soul a 
thousand times a day, fix your eyes interiorly on His abode, and stretch out 
your hand to Him, as a little child towards its father, that He may conduct 
you. 

This exercise is not difficult, for it may be intertwined with all our affairs 
and occupations, without encumbering or delaying them. The traveler who 
takes a little wine to cheer his heart, though he stops a short while on the 
way, does not interrupt his journey, but rather acquires new strength to 
accomplish it more quickly, only waiting to advance the better. 


When did Our Lord render most glory to God, if not when, laid upon the 
cross, His hands and feet were pierced? This was the greatest act of His 
service. And what use did He make of those moments? To suffer, to offer; 
His sufferings were an oblation, an odor of sweetness, to His Father. While 
you are sick you must lay aside a regular meditation; but to endure the 
scourges of Our Lord is no less a good than to meditate; no, indeed, but it is 
rather better to be on the cross with Jesus Christ than merely to contemplate 
Him in prayer.42!9 

Manage yourself very cautiously, so long as your present infirmity 
continues; be not at all uneasy to force yourself to any kind of exercise, 
unless gently. If you be tired on your knees, sit up. If you have not attention 
to pray for half an hour, pray for a quarter, or for only half a quarter. I beg 
of you to place yourself in the presence of God, and to suffer your sorrows 
before Him. 

As for meditation, the doctors have reason: while you are so unwell, you 
must give it up, but to supply its place, you must double your ejaculatory 
prayers, and refer everything to God by a simple acquiescence in His good 
pleasure, which will not by any means separate you from Him, while 
preventing you from meditation, but will unite you more closely to Him by 
the exercise of a holy and tranquil resignation.1222 

What matters it how we belong to God, in one manner or in another? 
Truly, since we seek Him alone, and since we find Him no less in 
mortification than in prayer, especially when He touches us with sickness, 
one mode ought to be as good to us as another; besides, the ejaculations and 
aspirations of our soul are true and continual prayers, and the suffering of 
evil is the most worthy offering that we can make to Him who has saved us 
by suffering. Read a good book from time to time, for it also supplies the 
place of meditation.+224 

Disquiet not yourself about being unable to serve God according to your 
taste; for, by accommodating yourself well to inconveniences, you will 
serve Him according to His taste, which is better than yours. May He be 
forever praised and glorified!4222 

When God will have restored your health, you must resume your prayer, 
at least for half an hour in the morning, and a quarter of an hour in the 
evening before supper; for, when once Our Lord has given you a relish for 


this heavenly honey, it would be a great reproach in you to disrelish it. You 
must then take courage, and not allow conversation to deprive you of so 
rich a treat as is that of speaking heart to heart with your God. 

Do not refrain when you desire to complain; but I would wish this to be 
done to God with a filial spirit, as a tender child does to its mother; for, 
provided it be done lovingly, there is no danger in complaining, or in asking 
a cure, or in changing place, or in being comforted; only do it with love and 
resignation into the arms of the most holy will of God. It is foolish to 
imagine that you do not make acts of virtue well; for, as I told you before, 
they do not cease to be exceedingly good, though performed languidly, 
heavily, and as if by force. You cannot give God anything but what you 
have, and, at this season of affliction, you have no other kind of acts. 

I suspect that the melancholy humor takes occasion from your 
indisposition to sadden you a good deal, and, seeing yourself sad, you are 
disquieted; but do not be uneasy, I beg of you. If you find yourself sluggish, 
fretful, gloomy, yet do not fail to remain in peace, and though it seems to 
you that everything you do is done without relish, without sentiment, 
without energy, still cease not to embrace your crucified Lord, and to give 
Him your heart, and to consecrate to Him your spirit with its affections, 
such as they are, and languishing though they be. The Blessed Angela of 
Foligno said that Our Lord had revealed to her that there is no kind of good 
so agreeable to Him as that which is done perforce, meaning that which a 
will firmly resolved accomplishes in spite of the weariness of the flesh, 
against the repugnances of the inferior part of the soul, and in opposition to 
aridity, sadness, and interior desolation. My God! My dear daughter, how 
happy you shall be if you continue faithful to your resolutions, in the midst 
of crosses, to Him who has loved you so faithfully unto death, and even the 
death of the cross! 

It is a manifest truth that our souls generally contract in the inferior part 
the qualities and dispositions of our bodies; and I say in the inferior part, 
because it is that which is immediately connected with the body, and subject 
to share in the disorders of the body. A delicate body overpowered by the 
burden of sickness, grieved by many sorrows, cannot permit the heart to be 
so lively, so active, so prompt in its operations, as in health; but all this does 
not at all interfere with the acts of the soul in the superior part, which are as 
agreeable to God as if they were made in the midst of the most joyous 


gaieties of the world, yea, and more agreeable, being made with more pain 
and difficulty; but they are not so agreeable to the person who makes them, 
because, not entering into the inferior part of the soul, they are not so 
delectable according to our ideas. 

We must not be unjust, nor require from ourselves that which is not in us. 
When we are inconvenienced in regard to health, we must only require from 
our spirit some acts of submission, acts of holy union with the good 
pleasure of God, which are formed in the summit of the soul; and as to 
exterior actions, we must do the best we can, and content ourselves with 
performing them, though reluctantly, languidly, and heavily. And to 
improve the languor, heaviness, and dullness of our heart, making them 
serviceable to divine love, we must embrace a holy abjection; thus will you 
change the plummet of your heaviness into gold, and a gold finer than that 
of the rarest pleasures of the worldly heart. Have patience then with 
yourself; that the superior part may balance the ponderousness of the 
inferior part. 

Your Beloved is a bouquet of myrrh; cease not to press this bouquet to 
your bosom: my Beloved to me, and I to Him; He will always be in my 
heart. Isaias calls Him the Man of Sorrows. Torment not yourself to do 
much, but dispose yourself to suffer with love that which you suffer. God 
will be propitious to you. Whether languishing, or living, or dying, we are 
the Lord’s, and nothing shall separate us from His holy love, through the 
help of His grace. Never will our heart have life but in Him and for Him. 
He shall be forever the God of our heart. 


Chapter IV 


THE BOOK OF THE AFFLICTED 


IT IS the truth, that nothing in this world can help us to a more profound 
tranquility than often to look upon Our Lord in the midst of the afflictions 
which befell Him from His birth until His death; for we shall see there so 
much poverty, contempt, abjection, calumny, pain, and torment, that we 
shall be ashamed to call afflictions those little contradictions which we meet 
with, or to require patience for such trifles, when one single drop of 
modesty would suffice to make us endure them all well. 

A heart that greatly esteems and loves Jesus Christ crucified, loves His 
death, His pains, His torments, His blows, His opprobriums, His hunger, 
His thirst, His ignominies; and when it happens to meet with some little 
participation in them, it thrills with joy, and lovingly embraces them. 

I will not tell you not to pay any regard to your afflictions, for your 
tongue, which is usually prompt at a reply, would inform me that they make 
themselves to be regarded by the bitterness of the anguish which they 
produce; but I will rather tell you not to regard them unless in contrast with 
the cross, for then you will find them either little, or so agreeable that you 
will prefer to suffer them than to enjoy any consolation separated from 
them. 

The mountain of Calvary is the school of love. There faithful souls 
discover in the wounds of the Lion of the Tribe of Juda the honey of love; 
and in Heaven, after the motive of the divine goodness, considered in itself, 
that of the death of the Saviour will be the most powerful to ravish all the 
blessed with love. The sacred Passion of Our Lord should be the wellspring 
and fountain of all our love. The other day, as I was in prayer, considering 
the open side of Our Lord, and seeing His heart, I fancied that our hearts 
were there too, all around His, doing it homage as the sovereign King of 
hearts. 


The crucifix is the true book of the Christian. I appeal to you all, O 
illustrious Doctors of the Church! Whence, O devout St. Bernard, did you 
draw your sweet doctrine, unless from this book? And you, O pious 
Augustine, who didst nourish your soul in the wounds of the Saviour? And 
you, O seraphic Francis of Assisi, who extracted from the book of the 
cross sO many touching instructions? And you, angelic St. Thomas, who 
wrote nothing until you had first taken counsel with Jesus crucified? And 
you, seraphic doctor, St. Bonaventure, who seem in writing your pious little 
books to have had no other paper than the cross, no other pen than the 
lance, no other ink than the blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ? Oh, what a 
fire consumed you, when your heart sent forth this cry of love: “How good 
it is to be with Jesus crucified! I will make three tabernacles here: one in 
His hands, another in His feet, and a third in the wounds of His side, where 
I may watch and repose, read and speak, pray and do everything.” 1222 

Oh, if Our Lord loved us even to the death of the cross, what remains for 
us to do but to die of love for Him, or, if we cannot die for Him, at least live 
only to serve Him? Certainly, if we do not love Him, if we do not live for 
Him, we are ungrateful and perfidious. “O Lord,” said St. Augustine, “is it 
possible that man can know that Thou hast died for him, and that he will not 
live for Thee?” “What! My God,” said the bleeding St. Francis of Assisi, 
“Thou hast died of love for us, and no one loves Thee!” 

St. Paul, the incomparable master, the great doctor of the infant Church, 
made Jesus Christ on the cross the delightful object of his love, the sweet 
subject of his discourses, the end of all his aspirations in this world, and the 
foundation of all his hopes in eternity. “I have judged myself,” he says, “to 
know nothing but my Jesus crucified; God forbid that I should ever glory in 
any other thing than in the cross of my Jesus; and think not that I have any 
other life than that of the cross; for I assure you that I so feel and behold 
everywhere the cross of my Saviour, that by His grace I am altogether 
crucified to the world, and the world is entirely crucified to me.” Blessed is 
the soul which thus everywhere finds Jesus Christ crucified! 

It will be useful always to carry the crucifix about with us, to kiss it often 
with love, to look upon it with respect and tenderness, saying at times: 

O Jesus, the beloved of my heart, permit me to press Thee to my breast as 
a bundle of myrrh; I promise that my mouth, which is so happy as to kiss 


Thy holy cross, shall abstain from deceits, from murmurs, from every word 
that might displease Thee; that my eyes, which behold Thy tears and blood 
flowing for my sins, shall look no more upon the vanities of the world, or 
anything that might expose me to offend Thee; that my ears, which hear 
with so much consolation the seven words pronounced on the cross, shall 
take no more pleasure in empty praise, in useless conversation, in words 
that wound the neighbor; that my mind, after having studied with so much 
relish the mystery of the cross, shall be closed against all vain or evil 
thoughts and imaginations; that my will, submissive to the laws of the cross 
and to the love of Jesus crucified, shall have only charity towards my 
brethren; that, in fine, nothing shall enter into or depart from my heart, 
without the permission of this holy cross, the sacred sign of which I trace 
upon myself at rising and at going to rest, and in all the sorrows of life.”1224 

You ought then every day, not only in prayer, but even while walking, 
take a view of Our Lord enduring the pains of our redemption, and consider 
what a happiness it will be for you to participate in them. Examine on what 
occasions the like may happen to you, such as contradictions to your 
desires, even those desires which appear to you most just and legitimate; 
and then, with a great love for the cross and Passion of Our Lord, cry out 
with St. Andrew: “O good cross! So much loved by my Saviour, when will 
you receive me into your arms?” 

What a grace, to be not only under the cross, but on the cross, and at least 
a little crucified with Our Lord! Have good courage, make a virtue of 
necessity, and lose not an opportunity of showing your love for God in the 
midst of tribulation, as He in the midst of thorns has shown His for you. 

Remain in peace in the paternal arms of the most loving care which God 
has of you, and will have of you, since you belong to Him, and are no 
longer your own. Oh, how great a favor it is, when He reserves His 
consolations for the life to come! 

The present life is such that in it we must use the bread of bitterness more 
than honey; but that life for which we have resolved to cherish holy 
patience will abundantly repay us in due season. “Beware,” says the 
Apostle, “of losing confidence, by which being fortified, you shall valiantly 
support the combat of afflictions, however great they may be.”1222 


When the wind blows in our valleys, between the lofty mountains, it 
bends the little flowers and tears up the great trees. So I, who dwell a little 
high up in the office of bishop, am exposed to more inconveniences. . . . But 
at the foot of the sacred cross of Our Lord, the rain which falls on all sides 
abates the wind. When I am there, O God, how much my heart is at peace, 
and what sweetness proceeds from that vermilion dew! Let us then remain 
always in the pierced side of our Saviour. . .. How good is the Lord! How 
amiable is His heart! Let us remain in this holy asylum, let this Heart ever 
live in our hearts, and let this blood ever bound through the veins of our 
souls. 

Place your head at the foot of the cross, and keep it there humbly and full 
of confidence, to receive the merits of the Precious Blood which will flow 
down upon it. 


Chapter V 


THE SICK WHO CANNOT PRAY 


ALL things have their time. There is a time to suffer, and a time to pray. It 
is not during spring or winter we seek for fruit on trees. We should have 
flesh of iron, to act in suffering or to suffer in acting. When God calls us to 
suffer, He does not require us to act. 

There are some sick persons who, seeing themselves stretched on a bed 
of pain, complain, not so much indeed of their sorrows as of their inability 
to render Our Lord the services they were accustomed to render Him in 
health. In acting thus, they greatly deceive themselves, for one hour of 
suffering through love and submission to the will of God, is worth more 
than many days of labor with less love. 

But now for the truth: we always wish to serve God in our own way, not 
in His; according to our own will, not according to His; and we love His 
will when it is conformable to ours, instead of loving ours only when and 
inasmuch as it is conformable to His. 

When He wishes us to be sick, we wish to be well. When He desires us to 
serve Him by suffering, we desire to serve Him by action. When He wishes 
us to practice patience, we wish to practice humility, devotion, prayer, or 
some other virtue, not because it is more to His liking, but more to ours. We 
love virtue when accompanied with sweet sauce, not when accompanied 
with vinegar and gall. Calvary does not agree so well with us as Thabor; it 
is not on the former mountain, but on the latter, we would wish to build our 
tabernacles. 

In a word, we prefer health to sickness, and we do not love God the same 
in health and in sickness. We love Him better when He caresses us than 
when He strikes us, and thus we change, and, instead of loving the love of 
God, we love the sweetness of His love; for he who loves only God, loves 
Him equally at all times, in sickness and in health, in prosperity and in 


adversity, in suffering and in joy. God being always the same, the variation 
of our love towards Him cannot but proceed from something out of Him. 


Chapter VI 


ADVICE TO CONVALESCENTS 


WHILE our bodies are in pain, it is difficult to elevate our hearts to the 
perfect consideration of the goodness of Our Lord; so great a perfection 
belongs only to those who, from long habit, have their minds entirely turned 
towards Heaven. But we, who are yet too tender, have souls that are easily 
turned aside by the thought of labors and bodily fatigues. On which 
account, it is no wonder if, during your sickness, you omit the exercise of 
mental prayer, as, at that time, it is sufficient to employ ejaculatory prayers 
and pious aspirations; and, since the sickness makes us often sigh, it costs 
us nothing more to sigh in God, to God, and for God, than to sigh in useless 
complaints. 

But now that God has restored your health, it is necessary, my dear 
daughter, to resume your prayer, at least for half an hour in the morning and 
a quarter of an hour in the evening before supper; for, since Our Lord has 
once given you a relish for this heavenly honey, it would be a great 
reproach in you to disrelish it, and especially since He made you enjoy it 
with so much facility and consolation, as I very well remember you told me 
He did. We must then have courage, and not allow anything to deprive us of 
so rich a treat as is that of conversing heart to heart with God. 


Chapter VII 


NEITHER TO DESIRE NOR TO REFUSE COMFORT 
IN SICKNESS 


OUR Lord, when on the cross, showed us how to mortify those sentiments 
of nature which make us too tender about ourselves; for, being very thirsty, 
He did not ask a drink, but only manifested His want, saying, “I thirst.” 
After that He made an act of the greatest submission; for one of those 
present offering Him a sponge steeped in vinegar on the end of a lance, He 
tasted it with His blessed lips. 

A strange thing! He was not ignorant that such a beverage would increase 
His anguish; nevertheless, He took it without a word, to teach us with what 
submission we should receive what is presented to us in sickness, without 
manifesting our repugnance or our disgust. 

Alas! If we are much or little inconvenienced, far from imitating our 
sweet Master, we never cease to lament and complain; our sickness, 
whatever it is, is extraordinary, and that which others suffer is nothing in 
comparison with it; we are more vexed and impatient than can be described; 
and we can find nothing to relieve us soon enough. Truly it is a great pity to 
see how little we imitate the patience of our Saviour, who, forgetting His 
sorrows, did not endeavor to have them observed, but was content, that His 
heavenly Father, by whose order He suffered them, considered them, and 
would pour out their fruit on mankind, for whom they were endured. 

It is true, indeed, that humility, patience, and the love of Him who sends 
us crosses, require that we should receive them without complaint; but see, 
my dearest daughter, there is a difference between telling one’s affliction 
and complaining of it. We can tell it: on many occasions we are obliged to 
tell it, as we are obliged to remedy it; but this ought to be done peacefully, 
without increasing it by exaggerations or lamentations. 


This is what St. Teresa says; for it is not to complain, to tell one’s 
sickness; but to tell it with sighs, with groans, with many evidences of 
sorrow, is reprehensible. Tell it then simply and truthfully, without scruple; 
in such a manner, that you may not seem unwilling to be sweetly resigned 
to it, as you ought to be. 

Engrave then on your memory these two precious maxims, which I have 
already so often recommended to you: Desire nothing, refuse nothing. Look 
upon the little Jesus in the crib; He receives poverty, nakedness, the society 
of beasts, the inclemency of the weather, and all that His Father permits to 
happen to Him. It is not written that He ever reached out His hands to be 
lifted up into the bosom of His Mother. He abandoned Himself entirely to 
her care and her foresight. He did not refuse the little comforts she gave 
Him, and received the services of St. Joseph, the adoration and presents of 
the shepherds and the kings, all with a holy equanimity. We ought to act in 
like manner, and, after the example of our divine Saviour, neither ask 
anything nor refuse anything, but be equally willing to suffer and to receive 
whatever the Providence of God may permit to befall us. May God grant us 
the grace to do so! 


Chapter VIII 


PATIENCE IN SICKNESS 


IFIND in the Gospel a perfect model of this virtue in the person of St. 
Peter’s mother-in-law. This good woman, attacked by a heavy fever, 
remained tranquil and peaceful, without any uneasiness herself, and without 
causing any to those around her. She was content to suffer her malady in 
patience and in meekness. O God! How happy she was, and how well she 
deserved to be taken care of, for the Apostles obtained her cure without 
being solicited by her, impelled only by a motive of charity and compassion 
to relieve her. 

This dear patient knew well that Our Lord was at Capharnaum, and that 
He cured the sick; nevertheless, she was not anxious to send a messenger to 
tell Him of what she suffered. But what is still more admirable is, that she 
saw Him in her house, where He looked upon her, and she also looked upon 
Him; and yet she did not say a single word to excite Him to compassion, 
nor did she put herself in the way of touching Him in order to be cured. 

Still more, she did not appear to make any account of her malady, she 
was not affected in describing it, she did not complain of it, she did not ask 
anyone to pity her or to obtain her cure. She was content that God, and 
those who governed her, knew it. She regarded Our Lord not only as her 
sovereign physician, but also as her God, to whom she belonged equally in 
health and in sickness, being as content in sickness as in health. 

Oh, how many persons would have had the cleverness to try to get cured 
by Our Lord, and would have said that they asked health only the better to 
serve Him, fearing lest anything should be wanting to Him! But this holy 
woman did not think of that, showing her resignation, and asking nothing of 
Our Lord, but His most holy will. 

Yet I do not mean to say that we cannot make a petition to Our Lord, with 
this condition: “If such be His will.” It is not sufficient to be sick because 


God wishes it, but we must also be content to suffer it as He wishes, when 
He wishes, during the time He wishes, and in the manner He wishes, 
making no choice or refusal of any malady, however abject or humiliating it 
may be; for sickness without abjection often inflates the heart instead of 
humbling it. But when accompanied with confusion, what an opportunity of 
practicing patience, humility, and meekness of spirit and of heart! 

Let us then have a great care, after the example of this holy woman, to 
keep our heart in meekness, turning our maladies to advantage as she did; 
for, being cured, she arose immediately and served Our Lord, using her 
health only for His good pleasure. In this generous forgetfulness of self, she 
did not imitate those persons of the world, who, having been sick for a few 
days, take weeks and months to recover. 

As to the afflictions of your heart, you can easily discern those for which 
there is a remedy, from those for which there is none. Where there is a 
remedy, you should endeavor peacefully and sweetly to procure it; and 
where there is not, you should endure the affliction as a mortification which 
Our Lord sends upon you, in order to exercise you, and make you entirely 
His own. 

Beware of yielding to complaints; rather oblige your heart to suffer 
tranquilly; and if it happens to make some sally of impatience, restore it to 
peace and meekness. Believe me, God loves the souls that are agitated by 
the waves and tempests of this world, provided they receive their 
tribulations from His hands, and, like valiant warriors, endeavor to maintain 
their fidelity amid a thousand dangers. 

I should not wonder if, henceforward, age and the nature of your 
constitution, would often cause you to be delicate; and, therefore, I advise 
you to exercise yourself much in the love of the most amiable will of God, 
in the renunciation of exterior comforts, and in sweetness in the midst of 
bitterness; you cannot make a more excellent sacrifice. Hold fast to it, and 
practice not only a solid love, but a tender, sweet, and gentle love towards 
those around you: I say this from the experience I have had, that infirmities, 
though never depriving us of charity, take away, nevertheless, a spirit of 
gentleness towards the neighbor, unless we are greatly on our guard against 
them. 


Chapter IX 


PATIENCE IN PAINFUL OPERATIONS 


MAY Our Lord be pleased to give us His Holy Spirit, to do and suffer all 
things according to His holy will! I come to your sore leg, and find that it 
must be opened; this cannot be done without extreme pain. But, my God! 
What an occasion of trial has His goodness give us in this necessity! Oh! 
Courage, we belong to Jesus Christ; behold how He clothes us with His 
livery. Imagine that the instrument to open your leg is one of those nails that 
pierced the feet of Our Lord. 

Oh, what a happiness! He chose favors of this kind for Himself, and so 
much cherished them that He has borne marks of them into Paradise, and 
now He sends you a share of them. But you will tell me that you cannot 
serve God while you lie in bed; and I reply: “When did Our Lord render the 
greatest service to His Father?” Undoubtedly when He was laid upon the 
bed of the cross, having His hands and feet pierced. This was the greatest 
act of His service. 

Behold, your cross has come to you; embrace and caress it for the love of 
Him who sends it to you. The afflicted David said to God: “I am dumb, and 
I open not my mouth, because Thou hast done it;” as if he should say: “If 
anyone else, O my God, had sent me this affliction, I would not like it, I 
would resent it; but since Thou hast sent it, I say not a word, I accept it, I 
receive it, I honor it.”1228 

We are in this world only to receive and to carry the sweet Jesus: on our 
tongue, by announcing Him; on our arms, by doing good works; on our 
shoulders, by bearing His yoke, His aridities, and His trials; and as well in 
Our interior senses are we to carry Him, as in our exterior ones. Oh, how 
blessed are they who carry Him lovingly and constantly! 

But here is a precious balm to sweeten your sorrows. Every day take a 
drop or two of the blood which distils from the wounds in the feet of Our 


Lord, and receive it into your soul by meditation; with your imagination, 
also, dip your finger reverently in this liquor, and apply it to your affliction, 
invoking the sweet name of Jesus: and you will find that your grief will 
diminish. 

The obedience which you render the doctor will be exceedingly agreeable 
to God, and will be put to your credit on the Day of Judgment. 

Whilst confined to your bed, I bear you a particular respect, and a more 
than ordinary esteem, as a person visited by God, clothed in His habit, and 
His special spouse. 

When Our Lord was on the cross, He was declared king, even by His 
enemies; and souls that are on the cross are declared queens. 

St. Paul, who had been in Heaven, and in the midst of the felicities of 
Paradise, regarded himself as happy only in his infirmities, and on the cross 
of Our Lord. 

When your leg is lanced, say with the same Apostle: “Let no one any 
more annoy or trouble me; for I carry the marks and signs of my Saviour in 
my body.” 

O fortunate limb, which, being well turned to account, will carry you 
farther into Heaven, than if it were the soundest in the world! 

Paradise is a mountain towards which we walk better with bruised and 
broken legs, than with leg sound and entire. 


Chapter X 


PERSEVERANCE IN PATIENCE 


“IN YOUR patience,” says the Son of God, “you shall possess your souls.” 
It is then the effect of patience to possess one’s soul well, and in proportion 
as patience is greater, the possession of the soul will be fuller and more 
excellent; besides, patience is so much the more perfect as it is the less 
blended with fretfulness and anxiety. From these two last inconveniences 
may God be pleased to deliver you, and very soon after you will be quite at 
peace. 

Good courage, I beg of you. You have only suffered the hardship of the 
way for three years, and you would wish for repose; but remember two 
things: one, the children of Israel were forty years in the desert before 
arriving in the land of rest, which had been promised to them, though six 
weeks would have sufficed for the journey at their ease, and it was not 
lawful for them to inquire why God obliged them to make so many 
windings, and to pass through such rough trials, while all those who 
murmured died on the way; the other, Moses, the greatest friend of God in 
the whole multitude, died on the frontiers of the promised land, seeing it 
with his eyes, and being unable to enjoy it. 

May God help us to regard little the nature of the way that we tread, but 
to keep our eyes fixed on Him who leads us, and on the blessed country to 
which He leads us! What matter, whether we pass through deserts or 
through fields, provided God is with us, and we go to Heaven. I beg of you 
to elude the remembrance of your malady as much as you can, and though 
you feel it, you need not consider or look upon it; for the sight of it will 
give you more apprehension than the thought of it would give you grief. 
Thus we bandage the eyes of those on whom the sword or the lance has to 
be used. It seems to me that you dwell a little too long on the consideration 
of your ailment. 


And as for what you tell me, that it is very distressing to you to wish to 
act, and to be unable to act, I do not mean to say that we should wish to do 
that which we cannot do; but I mean to tell you that it is a great power 
before God to have the power to wish. Pass on further, I beseech you, and 
think on the great dereliction which our Master suffered in the Garden of 
Olives, and see how this dear Son having asked consolation of His good 
Father, who was unwilling to bestow it, He thought no more of it, sought it 
no more, was no more uneasy; but, as if He had never desired it, 
accomplished valiantly and courageously the work of our redemption. 

After you have prayed the Father to console you, if He is not pleased to 
do so, think no more of it; but rouse your courage to complete the work of 
your salvation on the cross, as if you were never to descend from it, and as 
if the atmosphere of your life were nevermore to be clear and serene. What 
would you wish? We must know how to speak to God in the thunder and in 
the whirlwind; we must look upon Him in the bush in the midst of fire and 
thorns; and to do this, we must take the shoes off our feet, and practice a 
great abnegation of our will and affections. But the goodness of God has not 
called you into His company, without strengthening you for all this. It is for 
Him to perfect His task. Truly it is a little long, for so the matter requires; 
but—patience! 

In short, for the honor of God, acquiesce entirely in His will, and do not 
for a moment suppose that you can serve Him better otherwise; for we 
never serve Him well, unless we serve Him as He wishes. 

Now He wishes you to serve Him without relish, without enjoyment, with 
repugnances and convulsions of the soul. This service gives you no 
satisfaction, but it contents Him; it is not to your liking, but it is to His. 

Granting that you were never to be delivered from your anguishes, what 
ought you to do? You ought to say to God: “I am Thine; if my miseries are 
pleasing to Thee, increase them in number and in duration.” I have 
confidence in Our Lord that you will say this, and think no more of them; at 
least that you will not be uneasy. Act in this manner now, and tame yourself 
to pains, as if you were always to live in them; you will find that when you 
think no more of your deliverance, God will think of it, and when you make 
no hurry about it, He will run to you. 


Chapter XI 


EXCESSIVE FEAR OF DEATH2*4 


IN OUR language, we call those who are dead the departed, as if we meant 
to say that they had passed from this life to a better; and, to speak the truth, 
the sojourn we make on earth during the days of our mortality, and to which 
we give the name of life, is rather a death than life, since every moment of 
it leads us to the tomb. 

This made an ancient philosopher say that we die every day, for every 
day takes away a portion of our life. Hence that beautiful expression of the 
wise Thecuan woman: “We all die, and we are on the earth like rivers that 
flow on to be engulfed in the sea.” 

Nature has impressed on all men a horror of death; the Saviour Himself, 
espousing our flesh and becoming like to His brethren, sin excepted, would 
not exempt Himself from this infirmity, although He knew that this passage 
would set Him free from human miseries, and transfer Him to a glory which 
He possessed already, as far as His soul was concemed. 

One of the ancients said that death ought not to be esteemed an evil, or 
regarded as unpleasant, when it has been preceded by a good life; for 
nothing makes it terrible unless that which follows it. 

Against the fears that spring from the apprehension of the divine 
judgments, we have the buckler of a blessed hope, which makes us cast all 
our confidence, not on our own virtue, but on the mercy of God alone, 
assuring us that those who trust in His goodness shall never be confounded 
in their expectations. 

I have committed many faults, it is true; but where is the foolish person 
who would think it in his power to commit more than God could forgive? 
And who will dare to measure, by the greatness of his crimes, the 
immensity of that infinite mercy which casts them all into the depths of the 
sea of oblivion, when we repent of them with love? It belongs only to 


madmen, like Cain, to say that their sin is too great to be forgiven; because 
with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him plentiful redemption: He shall 
redeem Israel from all his iniquities. 

It is true, indeed, that at the sight of our past sins, we ought always to be 
in fear and in sorrow; but we should not remain thus, we should pass 
beyond this resting place, and call faith, hope, and charity to our assistance; 
then our most bitter sorrow will be changed into peace, our servile fear will 
become chaste and filial, and distrust of ourselves, like a piece of exceeding 
bitter aloes, will be sweetened by the sugar of confidence in God. 

He who tarries at diffidence and fear alone, without passing on to hope 
and confidence, resembles him who, from a rose tree, would cull only the 
thorns, and leave the roses. We must imitate surgeons, who never open the 
veins unless the bandages for stopping the blood are all ready. He who 
confides in God shall be as Mount Sion, which is never moved by the storm. 


Chapter XII 


REMEDIES AGAINST EXCESSIVE FEAR OF DEATH 


WHOEVER has a true desire of serving Our Lord, and avoiding sin, ought 
on no account to be afflicted by the thought of death or of the divine 
judgments; for, though both are to be feared, yet fear ought not to be of that 
terrifying nature which destroys the energy of the soul, but ought to be so 
blended with confidence in the goodness of God, that by this means it may 
become sweet. 

Behold some efficacious remedies for diminishing an excessive fear of 
death: 

The first is perseverance in the service of God. I assure you that if you 
persevere in the exercise of devotion, as I perceive you do, you will find 
yourself greatly relieved from this torment; for your soul, keeping itself 
exempt from evil affections, and uniting itself more and more to God, will 
find itself less attached to this mortal life, and to all vain complacency in it. 

Continue then in a devout life, as you have begun, and advance always 
from good to better, in the way in which you walk; and you will see that, 
after a time, those alarms will grow less, and you will not be disquieted so 
much. 

Consider sometimes that you are a child of the Catholic Church, and 
rejoice in the thought; for the children of this mother who desire to live 
according to her laws, always die happy, and, as the blessed mother Teresa 
says, it is a great consolation at the hour of death to be a child of Holy 
Church.1228 

Finish all your prayers with acts of confidence, saying: “Lord, Thou art 
my hope; on Thee I have cast my confidence. Whoever hoped in God, and 
was disappointed? I hope in Thee, O Lord, and I shall never be 
confounded.” In ejaculatory prayers during the day, and in the reception of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, always use words of love and hope towards 


Our Lord, such as: “Thou art my Father, O Lord; O God, the spouse of my 
love, Thou art the king of my heart, and the beloved of my soul; O sweet 
Jesus, Thou art my dear master, my support, my refuge.” 

Better not read books, or portions of books, in which death, judgment, 
and Hell are treated of; because, thanks be to God, you have fully resolved 
to live in a Christian manner, and have no need of being impelled to it by 
motives of fear and terror. 

The second remedy is the frequent remembrance of the great sweetness 
and mercy with which God, our Saviour, receives souls on their departure, 
when they have confided themselves to Him during life, and endeavored to 
serve and love Him, everyone according to his vocation. 

The third is love of Paradise; for, in proportion as we esteem and love 
eternal felicity, we shall have less regret in quitting this mortal life. 

The fourth is a certain intimacy with the blessed, often invoking and 
addressing them with words of praise and affection; for, having thus a 
familiar intercourse with the citizens of the celestial Jerusalem, it will 
grieve us less to part with those of the terrestrial. These, and the like 
considerations, carefully meditated on for some time, will greatly diminish 
an excessive dread of the divine judgments, and lead us to hope confidently 
that, being children of a Father so rich in goodness as to love us, and to 
wish to save us, so enlightened as to know the means suitable to this end, so 
wise as to arrange them, so powerful as to see them carried into effect, He 
will not wish to condemn us, so long as we do that which we are able in His 
divine service.4222 

Often adore, praise, and bless the most holy death of our crucified Lord, 
and place all your confidence in His merits, by which your death will be 
made happy; and often say: “O divine death of my sweet Jesus, bless mine, 
and it will be blessed; I bless Thee, and Thou wilt bless me. O death more 
amiable than life!” Thus St. Charles, during the sickness of which he died, 
caused a picture of Our Lord’s burial, and another of His agony in the 
Garden of Olives, to be placed before him, that he might console himself 
with the remembrance of the Passion and death of his Redeemer. 

Certainly, since Jesus Christ has died, we ought never to wish ill to death, 
or represent to ourselves the judgment on one side, without the cross of our 
Saviour on the other, in order that, after having been excited to a holy fear 


by the remembrance of our sins, we may be restored to peace by confidence 
in our Redeemer.4222 

Lift up your heart often towards Jesus by a holy confidence, blended with 
a holy humility, saying: 

I am miserable, O Lord, but Thou wilt receive my misery into the bosom 
of Thy mercy, and Thou wilt bring me, with Thy paternal hand, to the joy of 
Thy inheritance. I am contemptible, vile, and abject; but Thou wilt love me 
this day, because I have hoped in Thee, and have desired to be Thine. 

It is true, death is hideous; but that life which is beyond the grave, and 
which the mercy of God will give us, is very desirable. We must by no 
means fall into diffidence; for, though we are sinners, yet we are far from 
being as bad as God is merciful to forgive those who repent, who have a 
will to amend, and who place their hopes in Jesus Christ. Death is no longer 
ignominious, but glorious, since the Son of God has undergone it. Hence 
the Blessed Virgin, and all the saints, have esteemed it an advantage to die, 
after the example of the Saviour, who allowed Himself, of His own free 
consent, to be attached to the cross; and death has become through Jesus 
Christ so sweet and amiable, that the angels would regard themselves happy 
if they could have the privilege of enduring it.122! 

We must die! These words are hard, but they are followed by a great 
happiness: it is in order to be with God that we die. You ought to be aware 
that no sensible person puts new wine into old vessels; the liquor of divine 
love cannot enter where the old Adam reigns. 

Often consider the persons whom you most love, and from whom it 
would most grieve you to be separated, as those with whom you will be 
eternally united in Heaven: for example, your husband, your little John, 
your father. “Oh, this little boy, through the help of God, will one day be 
happy in eternal life, in which he will enjoy my felicity and rejoice in it, and 
I shall enjoy his and rejoice in it, without our ever more being separated!” 
The same with regard to your husband, your father, and others. 

Let us walk, then, with confidence, under the standard of God’s 
Providence, without yielding to those fears which might trouble us; for, if 
we think on death with uneasiness, the thought will be more injurious than 
advantageous to us. Let us think on it with peace and tranquility of mind, 
reposing on the bosom of Providence, without putting ourselves in pain to 


know when we shall die or where, whether by an accident or not, suddenly 
or after a long illness, attended by others or not, confiding all to the 
goodness of God. Do we not see that He has care of the birds of heaven, 
and not one of their feathers falls to the ground without His leave? He 
knows the number of hairs on your head, and not one of them falls without 
His will. I wish, we ought to say, to belong entirely to God, not only from a 
sense of duty, but much more from affection. And, provided I accomplish 
His most holy will, what else have I to do but to abandon myself to His 
good Providence, full of confidence that He will have care of me in life and 
at death? 

St. Augustine says that to die well it is necessary to live well, and such as 
our life is, such will be our death. These words are common and apparently 
trivial, but they contain a great lesson. Live well, and you will not fear 
death, or if you fear it, it will be with a sweet and tranquil fear; relying on 
the merits of the Passion of Our Lord, without which, indeed, death would 
be frightful and terrible to all men. 

God will aid us provided we pray to Him,!224 since He has left us so 
many means of dying well, particularly that of contrition, which is so 
general and so efficacious as to efface all kinds of sins, and also the 
Sacraments, by which we are restored to grace and washed from the guilt of 
sin; for the Sacraments are like channels by which the merits of the Passion 
of Our Lord flow into our souls.4222 

Since then Our Lord has given us so many means of being saved, and 
since He desires our salvation more than we can desire it ourselves, what 
remains for us to do, unless to abandon ourselves to the guidance of His 
Divine Providence, seeking nothing, and refusing nothing? Oh, how happy 
are they who live in this holy indifference, and who, awaiting what God 
will arrange for them, prepare themselves by a good life for a good death! 

The bed of a good death ought to have for its mattress the love of God; 
but it is proper to have the head reclining on two pillows, which are 
humility and confidence in the divine mercy.424 


Chapter XIII 


GOD DOES NOT ABANDON US AT THE HOUR OF DEATH 


AS A gentle mother, leading her little child with her, helps it to walk, 
Carries it according as she sees necessity, allows it to make some steps by 
itself in places which are very smooth, and not at all dangerous, sometimes 
taking it by the hand and steadying it, sometimes lifting it up in her arms 
and carrying it for a while; so Our Lord has a continual care over the 
guidance of His children, that is to say, of those who have charity, making 
them walk before Him, reaching them His hand in difficulties, and carrying 
them Himself in trials which He sees would otherwise be insupportable to 
them. This He has declared by Isaias: “I am thy God, taking thee by the 
hand, and saying to thee: Fear nothing, for I have helped thee.” And this 
conduct, full of sweetness, God observes in regard to our souls from their 
introduction into charity until their final perfection, which is effected only 
at the hour of death. He who perseveres to the end will be saved. 

Finally, the celestial King, having guided the soul which He loves even to 
the end of life, assists it still in its blessed departure, by which He draws it 
to the nuptial bed of eternal glory, which is the delightful reward of holy 
perseverance. And then the soul, all ravished with love for its Beloved, 
representing to itself the multitude of favors and helps by which He has 
prevented and assisted it during the days of its pilgrimage, kisses 
incessantly the sweet succoring hand that led it along the way, and 
confesses that it is from our divine Saviour alone it holds all its happiness, 
since He has done for it all that which the great patriarch Jacob desired for 
his journey, when he beheld the ladder from Heaven. “O Lord,” it then says, 
“Thou hast been with me, and hast kept me in the way by which I have 
come; Thou hast given me the bread of Thy Sacraments for my 
nourishment; Thou hast clothed me with the nuptial robe of charity; Thou 
hast brought me into this abode of glory which is Thy house, O my Eternal 


Father! What, O Lord, remains, unless for me to declare that Thou art my 
God, forever and ever?” Amen. 

Such is the order of our progress to eternal life, for the accomplishment 
of which Divine Providence has established from eternity a multitude, a 
distinction, and a succession of necessary graces, with the dependence 
which they have one upon another. 


Chapter XIV 


GOD WILL NEVER DESTROY A SOUL SUBMISSIVE 
TO HIS WILL 


WE DEAL with a Master who is rich in mercy to those who invoke Him; 
He forgives a debt of ten thousand talents on a small petition. We must have 
sentiments worthy of His goodness; we must serve Him with fear; but while 
we tremble, we must not cease to rejoice. The humility that discourages is 
not a good humility. 

God loves us; He knows what we require better than we do ourselves. 
Whether we live or die we are the Lord’s. To Him belong the keys of life 
and death; those who hope in Him shall never be confounded. 

Let us not amuse ourselves so much with trifles; let us look only to His 
most holy will. Let this be our beautiful star; it will guide us to Jesus Christ, 
either in the crib or on Calvary. He who follows it will not walk in darkness, 
but will have the light of eternal life, which is not subject to death. 

Although God is omnipotent and there is nothing impossible to Him, yet 
in His mercy He has bound Himself not to destroy forever a soul whose 
will, at its exit from the body, is submissive to His will. As the tree falls, so 
it lies; and the soul will remain forever in that state in which it is found at 
the end of life; if rebellious to the will of God, its portion will be the chalice 
of the wicked, and in the lake of fire and brimstone; if submissive to His 
holy will, its salvation is unquestionable, though a delay may be made in 
Purgatory, while some rust is burning away, since nothing defiled can enter 
Heaven. So that, by unreservedly abandoning oneself into the arms of God 
during life and at death, there is nothing to fear; because, besides that His 
will ought to be our satisfaction, and He does not desire that anyone should 
perish, but that all should come to salvation by penance, therefore it is that 


He will never send a soul submissive to His will into exterior darkness, 
which is prepared only for rebels to His light and to His love. 


Chapter XV 


SENTIMENTS AT THE SIGHT OF DEATH 


AFTER having been tossed about on the sea of the world, and having 
encountered so many perils from the tempest of vanity, which again and 
again threatened me with shipwreck, I present myself at last before Thee, O 
my God, to render Thee an account of the talent with which Thy infinite 
goodness has entrusted me. I now behold the earth which I have been so 
sorry to think of leaving behind me, and the risks that poor mortals run. 
How false are the charms of the world! How powerful are its attractions! 
How deceitful are its allurements! How sweet its honey appears to the eye, 
though it has the sourness of vinegar! Prepare thyself, O my soul, to go to 
the heavenly Jerusalem. Behold the end of life: it has no other work than 
that of death, and a well-regulated devotion produces no other result than 
eternal life. This is the autumn in which we gather the fruits of eternity. The 
plant, which has received its increase from heaven, will soon be plucked; 
and mortals will no longer behold anything of it on earth save the roots, the 
sad remnants of corruption. The flower, which the sun has painted with 
various colors, will soon fade away. Consider that life flies as a shadow, 
passes as a dream, evaporates as smoke; human ambition cannot lay hold on 
anything solid. All is transitory. 

The sun, which rises on our horizon, hastens his course and pursues the 
night, and the night solicits the light to come in order to roll even the most 
beautiful portions of the universe into a kind of nothingness—I mean the 
starry heavens. The rivers flow on to the ocean as if the ocean, which is 
their center, ought to give them repose. The moon appears on high, 
sometimes full, sometimes on her decline, and seems to be pleased, as if she 
were about to finish her labors and her course. The winter deprives the trees 
of their honor, in order to give us a lesson on death. I am no longer attached 
to earth by any tie or affection. I have resigned all my desires into Thy 


hands, O my God; for a long time Thou hast been teaching me to die. The 
sentiments of the world, which are now dead in me, have taught me the 
lesson of death. 

Mortifications of the spirit have weakened my body. I have not lived of 
late, since I have been dead by design and determination; I have esteemed 
nothing life but that which is in Thee. I could not call myself alive, since all 
my intentions were to extinguish that fire which constitutes the life of 
worldlings, in order to form my existence to death, or rather to a sweet 
sleep, in which I should endeavor to unite myself to Thee, and to approach 
to eternal life. But, O my God, how vain and illusive have been my plans! I 
did not consider formerly that it was necessary to die actually in order to 
approach to Thy grandeur and enjoy the bliss of beatitude. Now at 
dissolution, the raptures of my soul present me with a sample of what is at 
hand. I have no more faith in ecstasies, for I see; I have no more hope, for I 
begin to possess; and charity alone remains to unite me to Thee, Who art 
charity itself, whence proceeds the fire of love which consumes the hearts 
of the devout. And as fire, of its own nature, mounts upward, so my heart, 
burning with charity, flies towards Thee; and the more I perceive the 
powers of my body to become enfeebled, the more my spirit is fortified. In 
this state, I can see as in a mirror the nature of beatitude. 

How indescribable are the joys and delights of a soul that is in the state of 
grace! Sensual pleasures bring satiety, an evidence of their imperfection; 
but the contentments of the soul are infinite, always increase the appetite, 
and never lose their sweetness, because they have no end, and are not 
limited by the senses, or by sensible objects. 

Let us go forth then from this world, and ascend to Heaven, by the help 
of the mercy of God. And you, devout souls, are you not content to follow 
me? Do you fear the passage? Are you not dead in God, to be resuscitated 
glorious? Am I to believe that you are still alive, since you are without will, 
without affection, having renounced yourselves to embrace the word, and 
the commandments which Heaven has dictated to you? You fear the evil of 
dissolution: consider that Our Lord suffered so great a pain for you. You 
fear to quit the medleys of the world, where vanity reigns, where avarice 
tarnishes the most beautiful virtues, where infidelity holds dominion with 
the sway of a despot, where virtue is trampled underfoot and vice carries off 
the prize of honor, where sins are drunk down like water, where the just 


behold so many foreshadowings of Hell and of abomination: retire from 
those lakes of wretchedness, divest yourselves of those sentiments of 
vanity, in order to go into a place where an everlasting springtime 
flourishes, and where the sad and horrible phantoms of misery are no longer 
to be witnessed. 

Let us advance, then, dear souls, let us not be stayed by the enticements 
of the age. There is above us a solid, a permanent good, which inebriates 
souls with so sweet an ambrosia, that they can scarcely know their joys, so 
many contentments do they possess. 

Are you not weary of seeing the rivers flow on to the sea, and the seasons 
of the year follow one another in invariable order? Are you not content with 
having gathered the flowers of spring, and tasted the fruits of autumn? Is it 
not enough to have bruised the roses and the lilies, with which to sprinkle 
the couch of your sensuality? 

Does it not suffice to have so often seen the sun and moon, so many days 
and nights? Think you that the trees of the forest will produce other leaves, 
or that nature will yield something new? The twinkling lamps of heaven 
will send down no other light. 

Quit the world, then, devout souls. And if you would wish to postpone 
the will of the Lord, at least be prepared for the appointments of Heaven on 
the matter. Have your conscience always in a good state, so as to render an 
account of your actions; imagine that the judgment of God is every hour 
over your head, so that only a little sigh is needed to conduct you to 
sentence; that a faint can overpower us, and put us in a state in which we 
can no longer even know ourselves. The flower which at morning unfolded 
itself has at evening passed and gone. Consider that death may meet you in 
the morning; or at evening, that you may sink to rest with the sun; that in 
the gardens of the world, under the rose and the lily, death is hidden like a 
serpent in the grass. 

O my God, I will not give Thee my soul, for it is already a long time 
since Thou hast purchased it at the price of Thy blood, and Thou hast 
withdrawn it from the captivity of sin and death. Happy shall it be if Thou 
receive it, pardoning its faults. 

O great God! Now is the time to render an account; the justice of Thy 
judgments makes me fear, but Thy infinite mercy makes me hope. I cast 
myself into Thy arms to implore pardon; I will cast myself at Thy feet, and 


water them with my tears; may the stream that flows from my eyes be a 
testimony to my repentance, that I may have the happiness, through Thy 
infinite goodness, to share in the effects of Thy mercy! Amen.4222 


Chapter XVI 


HOW MUCH GOD LOVES THE SAINTS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR DEFECTS 
AND IMPERFECTIONS 


TO EVERY man, however holy he may be, there always remains some 
imperfection, because he has been drawn from nothingness: so that we do 
no injury to the saints when, in recounting their virtues, we relate their sins 
and defects, but, on the contrary, those who write their lives seem, for this 
reason, to do a great injury to mankind by concealing the sins and 
imperfections of the saints, under pretence of honoring them, not referring 
to the commencement of their lives, for fear of diminishing the esteem of 
their sanctity. Oh, no, indeed, this is not to act properly; but it is to wrong 
the saints and all posterity. All the great saints, when writing the lives of 
other saints, have told us their faults and imperfections candidly, and 
thought, as was right, that by this means they should render as much service 
to God, and even to the saints, as by recounting their virtues. The great St. 
Jerome, writing the eulogy of his dear daughter St. Paula, tells her 
imperfections plainly and openly, condemning some of her actions himself 
with an admirable ingenuousness, always making truth and sincerity walk 
hand in hand, in the description of her virtues and her defects, knowing well 
that one would be useless without the other. For, beholding the defects of 
the saints while admiring their lives, we learn how great is the goodness of 
God, who forgave them, and we also learn to avoid the like, and to do 
penance for them, as the saints have done, in the same manner as we behold 
their virtues in order to imitate them.1226 

When persons of the world wish to praise those whom they love, they 
always relate their accomplishments, their virtues, and their excellent 
qualities, giving them all the titles which may render them more honorable, 


carefully hiding their sins and imperfections, and scrupulously forgetting 
everything that might make them appear mean or contemptible; but our 
holy Mother the Church acts in quite a different manner; for, though she 
singularly loves her children, nevertheless, when she wishes to praise and 
exalt them, she exactly relates the sins which they committed before their 
conversion, in order to render more honor and glory to the majesty of Him 
who sanctified them, showing forth resplendently His infinite mercy by 
which He raised them from their miseries and sins, loading them afterwards 
with His graces, and giving them His holy love, by means of which they 
arrived at the height of sanctity. 

Certainly, our good Mother the Church, in writing or recounting the sins 
of the saints, has had no other intention unless to show us that she does not 
wish we should be astonished or put in pain about what we have been, or at 
the sins which we have committed, or at our present miseries, provided we 
have a firm and inviolable resolution to belong entirely to God, and 
generously to embrace perfection and all the means which may help us to 
advance in holy love, acting in such a manner that this resolution may be 
efficacious, and may produce fruits. Indeed, our miseries and weaknesses, 
however great they may be, ought not to discourage us, but ought rather to 
humble us and make us cast ourselves into the arms of the divine mercy, 
which will be so much the more glorified in us as our miseries are greater, if 
happily we rise from them: which we ought to hope to do by means of the 
grace of Our Lord. 

The great St. Chrysostom, speaking of St. Paul, praises him most 
appropriately, and discourses of him with so much honor and esteem that it 
is a wonderful thing to see how he relates the virtues, the perfections, the 
excellences, the prerogatives, the graces with which God had adorned and 
enriched the soul of the holy Apostle; but afterwards, the same doctor, to 
show that all these gifts and graces proceeded, not from the saint, but from 
the infinite goodness of God, treats of his defects, and very exactly relates 
his sins and imperfections. “Behold,” he says, “this cruel persecutor of the 
Church—God makes of him a vessel of election; behold this great sinner— 
God changes him from a wolf into a lamb; behold with how many graces 
God replenishes this obstinate and ambitious man, making him so 
submissive that he uses these words: “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” And so humble that he calls himself the least of the Apostles and the 


greatest of sinners, and so charitable that he becomes all to all to gain all.” 
“Who is sick,” says this great Apostle, “and I am not sick? Who is sad, and 
I am not sad? Who is joyful, and I am not joyful? Who is scandalized, and I 
am not on fire?” Assuredly the ancient Fathers, who wrote the lives of 
saints, were exceedingly precise in relating their defects and sins, in order 
to exalt and magnify so much the more the goodness of Our Lord, who was 
pleased thus to glorify Himself in them, showing the efficacy of His grace, 
by which they were converted. 


Chapter XVII 


THE SWEET AND HAPPY DEATH OF THE PREDESTINED 


GOD having once drawn His faithful servants to Him, and taken their 
salvation under His protection, He does not quit them until He has guided 
them to their journey’s end, and lodged them safe in Heaven;1222 having 
received great services from His saints, He usually gives them towards the 
close of their days some foretastes of the felicity of the future life, in order 
the better to dispose them to sigh for that infinite beatitude which awaits 
them in Paradise, to disgust them with all terrestrial things, and to make 
them banish from their hearts every unworthy desire: so that, seeing they 
can neither sing nor hear the divine praises in this world according to their 
liking, they enter into extraordinary desires of being delivered from the 
fetters of this life, to go into a place where God is perfectly and supremely 
loved; and those desires, taking possession of their hearts, become so 
powerful and so pressing in the breasts of those sacred lovers, that they 
render their souls all languishing and sick of love, until this holy passion 
rises to such a degree that they sweetly die of it. 

Thus the glorious and seraphic St. Francis, having been for a long time 
weary of living, weary with the strong affection of praising God, at last, in 
his closing years, received by a special revelation an assurance of his 
eternal salvation, and being no longer able to contain his joy, and his ardent 
desires taking every day new increase, his soul at length burst from his 
body with a spring towards Heaven, pronouncing these sacred words: 
“Draw my soul out of prison, O Lord, that I may bless Thy holy name; the 
just expect me until Thou givest me the desired rest.” So it is with all the 
Saints, whose death is ever most precious, though it happens in diverse 
ways, according to the Providence of God; for their spirit, like a celestial 
nightingale, shut up in the cage of the body, in which it cannot sing with 
freedom the divine benedictions, knows well that it would warble better and 


intone more joyfully its beautiful notes, if it could only gain the free air to 
enjoy its liberty and the society of the other songsters, among the gay and 
flourishing hills of the happy country; therefore, delivered from the cage of 
the body, withdrawn from its mortal prison, set free from slavery, it flies on 
high to Heaven to be united with the choirs of angels and saints, and to join 
with them in a sweet harmony of delicious canticles, singing, praising, and 
blessing forever the infinite mercy of God. 

My God, how desirable is such a death! Oh, how lovely is the temple to 
which the souls of the saints fly! There the vaults re-echo with praise; and 
what a happiness belongs to those who dwell in the sacred abode where so 
many celestial musicians and divine choristers sing with a holy emulation 
of love the song of everlasting sweetness! 

As soon as a soul enters Paradise, to make irrevocably its home and 
resting place there, in those sacred mansions and those holy and desirable 
tabernacles, God disposes it and strengthens it, by the excellent light of His 
glory, to be capable of beholding so sublime and so resplendent an object as 
the Divinity. “Divers,” says Pliny, “who, seeking for precious stones, 
descend into the sea, take some oil in their mouths, in order that, pouring it 
out, they may enjoy more day to see in the waters through which they 
move.” In like manner, the saints being plunged in the ocean of the divine 
essence, God sheds through their understanding a special light, which 
makes a sort of day to them in the abyss of light inaccessible, in order that, 
by the brightness of glory, they may behold the brightness of the Divinity. 

All the blessed are perfectly happy, and have an _ inexpressible 
contentment to know that after having satiated all the desires of their hearts, 
and fully replenished their every capacity in the enjoyment of an infinite 
good, which is God, yet there still remain, in this infinity, infinite 
perfections to be seen, to be enjoyed, and to be possessed, which the Divine 
Majesty alone knows, It alone comprehending Itself. 

Ah! How beautiful it is to see those happy citizens of Paradise, and truly 
great Princes of the Holy Empire, more invested on all sides by the ocean of 
the Divinity, than fishes are enclosed by the waves in the bosom of the sea, 
than birds as they fly are environed by the air, than stars enchased in the 
azure firmament are surrounded by the heavens! Oh! What felicity, to be 
more intimately united to God than light is to the purest crystal, than fire to 
the gold which shines like the sun in the crucible, than the soul to the body, 


than grace to the soul! Let him who can, explain the full rejoicing of the 
saints, which springs from the unreserved enjoyment of the sovereign 
uncreated good, which is fathomed only by abysses, measured only by 
immensity, bounded only by infinity, limited only by etermity, and 
comprehended only by the Divinity itself. Thence the perfect friends of 
God, now fully possessed, draw an extreme contentment, seeing themselves 
infinitely above all that they could have expected, loaded with honor, 
inebriated with the most pleasurable torrents of the house of God, true 
rendezvous of all holy and chaste delights, which the most high God of 
peace and of all consolation spreads continually to rejoice His faithful 
servants, satiating them to the full, yet without disgust for the meats of His 
divinely royal table, worthy of the most happy, the most illustrious, and the 
most glorious monarch! God, as a most loving father, is pleased thus to 
feast and entertain His true children, begotten of His grace and recognized 
by the glory which He shares with them: which He does in a manner 
infinitely admirable; for, from enjoyment springs desire, and in proportion 
as desire increases, the enjoyment increases, this without weariness and that 
without anguish, both with perfect pleasure and contentment. It is said that 
those who keep in their mouth a certain Scythian herb suffer neither hunger 
nor thirst, so deliciously are they sustained by it; in like manner when the 
will enjoys God, it reposes in Him with a sovereign complacency, and, 
nevertheless, it ceases not the motion of its desires, ardently desiring love, 
and loving desire infinitely. 

Nightingales take so much pleasure in their song, according to Pliny, that 
sometimes for fifteen days and nights, they never cease to warble, vying 
always with one another to sing better; so that when they sing most 
melodiously, they experience the greatest complacency, and this increase of 
complacency leads them to still greater efforts, their complacency rising in 
such a manner with their song, and their song with their complacency, that 
many a time they are seen to die, and their throat is found burst with the 
force of singing. O God! How melodiously do those beautiful souls, who 
hold the first rank in Heaven, and who surpass the ordinary blessed as much 
as they exceeded them in merits and sanctity here on earth, chant the divine 
benedictions! In proportion as they praise God, they are pleased with 
praising Him, and in proportion as they are pleased with praising Him, they 
desire to praise Him yet better; and to content themselves, unable to wish 


any increase to God, because He has infinitely more than they can desire, or 
even think of, they desire at least that His name may be praised, exalted, 
blessed, honored, and glorified more and more, in Heaven and on earth, by 
men and angels! 

Would to God that we could act thus, and that all the faculties of our 
souls were as so many sacred tubes, on which to sound the divine canticles 
of praise and jubilation! 


Chapter XVIII 


DEATH OF THE SAINT’S YOUNG SISTER, JEANNE 
DE SALES, IN THE ARMS OF MADAME DE CHANTAL 


WELL now, my dear daughter, is it not reasonable that the will of God 
should be accomplished in what is not pleasing to us, as well as in what is 
pleasing to us? But I must hasten to tell you that my good mother drank the 
chalice with a truly Christian constancy; and her virtue, of which I had so 
good an opinion before, has greatly advanced in my esteem. 

On Sunday morning, she sent for my brother the Canon, to come to her, 
and because she had seen him very sad, and all the other brothers too, the 
preceding evening, she began to say to him: “I have been dreaming the 
whole night that my daughter Jane [Jeanne] was dead. Tell me, I pray, is it 
true?” My brother, who expected that I should have arrived to tell her, 
seeing this beautiful opportunity to make the announcement: “It is true, 
mother,” he said. And nothing more; for he had not strength to add 
anything. “The will of God be done,” said my good mother, and she wept 
for a time abundantly; and then, calling her maid: “I wish to rise,” said she, 
“to go into the chapel, to pray to God for my poor daughter,” and 
immediately she did as she had said. Not a single word of impatience, not a 
look of uneasiness, a thousand benedictions to God, and a thousand 
resignations to His will. Never have I seen a more tranquil sorrow: so many 
tears as were marvelous, yet all with the most simple emotions of the heart, 
without any kind of bitterness: she was still her dear child. Well now! Ought 
I not to love such a mother? 

Yesterday, the Feast of All Saints, I was the extraordinary confessor to 
the family, and, with the Most Holy Sacrament, I sealed this mother’s heart 
against all sadness. As for the rest, she thanks you infinitely for the care and 
the maternal love you exercised in regard to the little deceased, with a 


gratitude as great as if God had preserved her by this means. The same is 
said to you by all the members of the family, which has shown itself 
extremely well pleased with the circumstances of this death; above all, our 
Boisy—whom I love especially. 

I know well that you would fain ask me: “And you, how did you bear it?” 
Yes, for you desire to know what I did. Alas! My daughter, I am only a 
man, and nothing more: my heart was affected more than I ever could have 
imagined. But the truth is, the grief of my mother, and yours, contributed 
much to it; for I was afraid of your heart, and my mother’s. But, Live Jesus! 
I will always take the side of Divine Providence; it does everything well, 
and disposes of all things for the best. What a happiness for this child, to 
have been taken away from the world, that iniquity might not alter her 
understanding, and to have left this miry place before being defiled by it! 
We gather the strawberries and the cherries before the bergamot pears; but it 
is because their season requires it. Let us allow God to gather what He has 
planted in His orchard: He takes everything in its season. 

You can imagine, my dear daughter, how cordially I loved this little 
sister. I had begotten her to her Saviour; it was I who baptized her with my 
own hand: now about fourteen years ago. She was the first creature on 
whom I exercised my sacerdotal powers. I was her spiritual father, and 
fondly promised myself to make of her one day something good. And that 
which rendered her exceedingly dear to me (I speak the truth), was that she 
was yours. But, nevertheless, my dear daughter, in the midst of my heart of 
flesh, which has experienced so many emotions at this death, I perceive 
very clearly a certain tranquility, a certain sweet repose of my mind on 
Divine Providence, which spreads through my soul a great contentment, 
blended with its grief. 

You have now my feelings represented to you as I have been able. But 
you, my dear daughter, what would you say, when you would tell me how 
you found yourself on this occasion? Tell me, I pray, does not our mariner’s 
needle always point to its beautiful star, to its holy star, to its God? Your 
heart, what did it do? Did you scandalize those who saw you on this event? 
Now, my daughter, tell me this plainly; for, you see, I would not be content 
if you offered your life, or that of any of your other children, in exchange 
for that of the deceased. 


No, my dear daughter, we must not only be willing that God should strike 
us, but we must be glad that it should be on the side He pleases. We must 
leave the choice to God, for it belongs to Him. David offered his life for 
that of his Absalom, but it was for fear his son should have died lost: in this 
case we must conjure God; but in temporal losses, O my daughter, let God 
slap us and pinch us wherever He pleases; and whatever chords of our lute 
He pleases to touch, let Him always find a sweet harmony. Lord Jesus! 
Without reserve, without ifs, without buts, without exception, without 
limitation, may Thy will be done over father, over mother, over daughter, in 
everything, and everywhere. Ah! I do not say that we must not desire or 
pray for their preservation; but to say to God: Leave this one and take that 
one—imy dear daughter, we must not say it. Neither shall we say it, my 
daughter; no, by the help of divine grace. 

It seems to me that I see you, my dear daughter, with your vigorous heart, 
which loves and desires ardently. I am pleased with it; for those hearts half- 
dead-and-alive—to what are they good? But we must have a particular 
exercise, once every week, namely, to desire and love the will of God more 
earnestly, more tenderly, and more affectionately than anything in the 
world, and this, not only in occurrences that are supportable, but even in 
those most insupportable. You will find something exquisite on this point in 
the little book, the Spiritual Combat, which I have so often recommended to 
you. 

Alas! My daughter, to speak the truth, this lesson is high; but God, for 
whom we learn it, is the Most High. You have, my daughter, four children; 
you have a father, a father-in-law, a dear brother, and then, again, a spiritual 
father: all these are very dear to you, and with reason, for God wishes it. 
Well! If God were to take them all from you, would you not still have 
enough in having Him? Is not this according to your view! When we have 
only God, have we not abundance? 

Alas! The Son of God, our dear Jesus, had scarcely so much on the cross, 
when, having quitted and left all for obedience to His Father, He was 
abandoned and forsaken by His Father; and the torrent of anguish carrying 
away His barque to desolation, scarcely could He recognize the needle of 
the compass, which was not only tured to, but was inseparably united with, 
His Father. Yes, He was one with His Father; but the inferior part neither 


knew nor perceived it: a trial which the divine goodness never made, and 
never will make, on any other soul; for no one could endure it. 

My daughter, though God takes everything away from us, yet He will 
never take Himself away, so long as we do not wish it. But still more: all 
our losses and separations are only for a little moment. Oh, truly, for so 
little we ought to have patience. 

I pour myself out, it seems, a little too much. But what! I am my heart, 
which never thinks it says too much with so dear a daughter as you. I send 
you an “escutcheon,” to please you, and since you desire to have the 
services performed in the place where this child reposes in her body, I am 
satisfied, but without great pomp, unless that which the Christian custom 
justly requires; for to what good is anything else? You will have drawn out 
afterwards in a list all the expenses, and those of her sickness, and you will 
send the account to me; for I wish this also. And in the meanwhile, we will 
pray to God on our side for her soul, and pleasantly offer her little honors. 
We will not meet at her month’s mind; no, my daughter, there is no need for 
so much ceremony about one who never held any rank in the world; for it 
would rather be to mock her. You know me; I love simplicity in death and 
in life. I shall be glad to know the name and title of the church where she 
reposes. 


Chapter XIX 


DEATH OF THE COUNTESS DE SALES, MOTHER OF 
THE SAINT228 


BUT, O my God! My dearest daughter, should we not. in all things, and 
everywhere, adore the Supreme Providence, whose counsels are always 
holy, good and amiable? Behold how He has been pleased to draw from this 
miserable world, our dearest and most excellent mother, to have her, as I 
confidently hope, near Himself, and at His right hand. Let us confess, my 
well-beloved daughter, let us confess, that God is good and His mercy 
endureth forever; all His wills are just, and all His decrees equitable; 
Hisgood pleasure is always holy, and His ordinances are most amiable. 

As for me, I confess, my daughter, that I experienced great grief on this 
separation; for I must make the confession of my weakness, after having 
made that of the Divine Goodness. But nevertheless, my daughter, it was a 
tranquil grief, though acute, for I said with David: “I have been silent, O 
Lord, and opened not my mouth, because Thou hast done it.” Had it not 
been for this, I would undoubtedly have cried out piteously under the 
stroke; but it was not according to my mind, that I should dare to do so, or 
manifest any discontent under the strokes of a paternal hand, which, in 
truth, thanks to its goodness, I have learned to love tenderly from my youth. 

But you would wish perhaps to know how this good woman ended her 
days. Behold then a little history of it; for it is to you I speak, to you, I say, 
to whom I have given this mother’s place in my memento at Mass, without 
taking away that which you had before; for I could not bring myself to do it, 
so firmly do you hold that which you hold in my heart, and thus you hold 
the first and the last place there. 

This mother then came here in winter; and during the month which she 
remained, she made a general review of her soul, and renewed her desires 


of well-doing, with very great affection indeed, and she went away the most 
contented in the world with me, from whom, as she said, she had drawn 
more consolation than she had ever done before. She continued in this good 
way until Ash Wednesday, when she went to the parish church of Torens, 
where she confessed and communicated with very great devotion, and heard 
three Masses and vespers. During the day, being in bed, and unable to sleep, 
she caused her maid to read her three chapters of The Introduction, to 
entertain her in good thoughts, and desired her to mark the protestation to 
be made the following morning; but God was content with her good will, 
and disposed of matters otherwise: for morning being come, this good lady 
arose, and, while combing her hair, suddenly she fell down as if dead. 

My poor brother, your child, who still slept, being informed of what had 
happened, ran in his night-dress, and lifted her up, and helped her to walk, 
and assisted her with “essences,” “imperial waters,” and other things which 
are recommended in cases of accidents; so that she recovered, and began to 
speak, but almost unintelligibly, so much had the tongue and the throat been 
affected. 

A messenger came for me, and I hastened immediately with the physician 
and the apothecary, who found her apoplectic, and paralyzed in one half the 
body. Her stupor was of such a nature, that it was easy to awake her; and 
during those moments of consciousness, she manifested a perfect clearness 
of judgment, using the hand that still remained sound, and speaking very 
apropos of God and her soul. Sometimes she sought for the crucifix, 
groping (so suddenly had she become blind), and kissed it. Never did she 
take anything without making the sacred sign over it: and thus she received 
the holy oils. 

On my arrival, blind and drowsy as she was, she caressed me much, and 
said: “This is my son and my father,” and kissed me, embracing me with 
her arm, and kissed the hand to me before everything. She continued in the 
Same state nearly two days and a half, after which it was difficult to awake 
her; and on the first of March, she surrendered her soul sweetly and 
peacefully to Our Lord, with a countenance of greater beauty than perhaps 
she had ever borne in life, remaining one of the loveliest dead I have ever 
seen. 

I have still to tell you that I had the courage to give her the last 
benediction, to close her eyes and mouth, and to give her the kiss of peace, 


at the moment of her departure: after which my heart filled, and I wept over 
this mother more than I have ever done since I entered the Church; but it 
was without spiritual bitterness, thanks be to God! Behold what passed. 


Chapter XX 


THE RAPIDITY OF TIME 


THESE temporal years pass away; the months are reduced to weeks, the 
weeks to days, the days to hours, and the hours to moments, which are all 
that we possess, but which we possess only in proportion as they perish. 
The more perishable our existence, the more amiable ought it to be to us, 
since this life being full of miseries, we should have no greater consolation 
than to know that it rapidly vanishes to give place to a holy eternity, which 
is prepared for us in the abundance of the mercy of God, and to which our 
soul incessantly aspires by continual thoughts arising from its own nature, 
though it cannot hope to arrive there but by other thoughts more exalted, 
with which the Author of nature inspires us. 

Indeed, I never consider eternity without much sweetness; for, I say, how 
can my soul extend its thought to this infinity, unless there is some kind of 
proportion between it and eternity? But when I feel that my desire runs after 
my thought, my joy takes an incredible increase; for, I know that we never 
desire, with a true desire, anything but what is possible. My desire then 
assures me that I can possess eternity: what remains to me more than to 
hope that I shall possess it? And this assurance proceeds from the 
knowledge I have of the infinite goodness of Him, who would not create 
souls capable of thinking on, and tending to, eternity, without giving them 
the means of attaining to it. 

Let us then often say: Everything passes, and after the few days of this 
mortal life, an infinite eternity will come. Little does it matter whether we 
have conveniences or inconveniences here, provided that for all eternity we 
are happy. 

A great soul sends all its best thoughts and affections forward to the 
infinity of eternity, and being immortal, it esteems too short all that which is 
not eternal, too small all that which is not infinite, and rising about the 


delights, or rather the vile amusements, of this life, it keeps its eyes steadily 
fixed on the immensity of eternal goods, and the vastness of eternal 
years,4239 

Oh, how desirable is eternity, at the cost of miserable and perishable 
vicissitudes! Let time flow by, with which we flow on to be transformed 
into the glory of the children of God. 

Alas! When I consider how I have employed God’s time, I am in pain lest 
He should not give me His eternity, since He gives it only to those who use 
His time well. 

O God! The years pass away, and run as a thread imperceptibly one after 
another; dividing our existence, they divide our mortal life, and ending, 
they end our days. 

Oh, how incomparably more amiable is eternity, since its duration is 
without end, and its days are without nights, and its contentments are 
without variation! How much I desire that, in a high degree, you may 
possess this admirable good of a holy eternity! What a happiness for my 
soul, if God, showing it mercy, grants it also this consolation! 


Chapter XXI 


WE SHOULD ABANDON OURSELVES TO GOD IN LIFE AND 
IN DEATH 


AMONG the praise given by the saints to Abraham, St. Paul mentions this 
above every other, that he believed, hoping against all hope. God had 
promised to multiply his posterity as the stars of heaven, and as the sand of 
the seashore; and, notwithstanding, gave him an order to sacrifice his only 
son. Yet Abraham did not lose hope, but believed that while obeying the 
commandment to immolate his son, God would not fail to keep His word. 

Great indeed was his hope; for he saw nothing on which to rely, except 
the word of God. Oh, how true and solid a foundation is this word, for it is 
infallible! 

Abraham proceeded then with extraordinary simplicity to fulfill the 
directions of God; for he made no more hesitation or reply than when God 
had told him to quit his country and his father’s house. Walking three days 
and three nights with his son, not knowing precisely whither he went, 
carrying the wood of sacrifice, his son asked him where was the holocaust, 
to which he replied: “My son, the Lord will provide it.” 

O my God! How happy we should be, if we could accustom ourselves to 
make answer to our hearts, when they are in fretfulness about anything: Our 
Lord will provide for it, and then to have no more anxiety or trouble than 
Isaac! For he was silent afterwards, believing that the Lord would provide 
what was necessary, as his father had told him. 

Great indeed is the confidence which God requires we should have in His 
paternal care and in His holy Providence; but why should we not have it, 
seeing that no person was ever deceived therein, and no one confides in 
God without reaping the fruits of his confidence? 


Consider what Our Lord says to His Apostles, to establish them in this 
holy and loving confidence: “When I sent you into the world without purse, 
without silver, without any provision, was anything wanting to you?” They 
say: “No. Go.” He says to them, “And be not solicitous for what you shall 
eat, or what you shall drink, or how you shall be clothed, or how you shall 
speak when brought before magistrates; for, on every occasion, My Father 
who is in Heaven, will give you that which is necessary.” 

“But I am so little spiritual,” someone will say. “I do not know how to 
treat with the great, I have no knowledge.” It is all one; go, and confide in 
God, for He says: “Though a mother should forget her child, yet will not I 
forget you; for, I bear you engraven on My heart, and on My hands.” 

Think you that He who is careful to provide nourishment for the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the field, that neither sow nor reap, will fail to 
provide all that is necessary for those who fully trust in His Providence, and 
who are capable of being forever united with Him, who is the sovereign 
good ?4240 

We ought to know that to leave oneself, is nothing else than to quit one’s 
own will, in order to give it to God; for it will avail us little to renounce 
ourselves, unless we unite ourselves to the divine goodness: to act 
otherwise, would be to imitate those philosophers who made admirable 
abandonments of all things and of themselves, but only under some vain 
pretence of philosophy. Witness Epictetus, who, being a slave by condition, 
and his master wishing to set him free on account of his great wisdom, 
would not accept his liberty, one of the greatest blessings, but remained as 
he was in slavery, so poor, that at his death he left only a lamp, which sold 
exceedingly dear, having belonged to so great a man. 

As for us, let us not seek to abandon ourselves, unless to leave ourselves 
at the disposal of the will of God. There are many, who say to Our Lord: “I 
give myself entirely to Thee, without any reserve”; but there are few who 
embrace the practice of this renunciation, which is nothing else than a 
perfect submission in receiving all kinds of events, according as they 
happen, by the order of God’s Providence, as well affliction as consolation, 
sickness as health, poverty as riches, contempt as honor, opprobrium as 


glory. 


I speak of the superior part of the soul; for there is no doubt but that the 
inferior part, the natural inclination, tends always more to the side of honor 
than to that of contempt, to the side of riches rather than to that of poverty, 
although no one is ignorant that contempt and poverty are more agreeable 
to God than honor and abundance.4244 

Let us live as long as God pleases in this valley of tears, with an entire 
submission to His holy will. I considered the other day what authors write 
concerning halcyons, little birds that poise on the roadstead of the sea. It is, 
that they make their nests round, and so closely pressed together, that the 
water cannot at all penetrate them, and there is only one little hole in the top 
by which they can breathe. Within they lodge their little ones, so that the 
sea surprising them, they float securely on the surface of the waves, without 
being filled or submerged, and the air entering by the little hole serves so 
nicely to balance these little chicklings and their little skiffs that they are 
never capsized. Oh! How I desire that our hearts should be thus closely 
pressed together, every chink stopped up, so that if the torments and 
tempests of the world seize upon them, they may not penetrate them, and 
that there should be only one opening, on the side of Heaven, by which to 
breathe to our Saviour! And this nest: for what should it serve? For the little 
fledglings of its Maker, for divine and celestial affections. But while the 
halcyons are building their nests, and their little ones are yet too tender to 
endure the shocks of the billows, ah! God has care of them, and looks down 
on them with pity, preventing the sea from overturning and destroying 
them. O God! This sovereign goodness will also secure the nest of our 
hearts, on account of its holy love, against all the assaults of the world, or 
will preserve us from being assailed by them. Ah, how much I love those 
birds, which are surrounded by water, live on the air, and see only heaven! 
They swim like fishes, and sing like birds; and that which pleases me most 
is, that their anchor is cast on the upper side, and not on the lower, to steady 
them against the waves. May the sweet Jesus vouchsafe to form us so, that 
though environed by the world and the flesh, we may live by the spirit; that, 
in the midst of the vanities of the world, we may always look to Heaven; 
that, dwelling amongst men, we may associate with angels; and that the 
foundation of our hopes may be on high in Paradise. Let holy love be 
always and everywhere our chief love. Alas, when will it consume our life, 


and make us die to ourselves, to live only to our Saviour? To Him alone 
belong honor, glory, and benediction forever! Since our inviolable purpose, 
and invariable resolution, tends continually to the love of God, never are 
words of the love of God out of place. 

I shall say nothing further to you, either on the great abandonment of 
ourselves and of all things to God, or on the departure from our country and 
the house of our parents. No, I do not wish to speak of them. May God be 
pleased to enlighten us, and to show us His good pleasure; for at the risk of 
all that is in us, we shall follow Him into whatever place He leads us. Oh, 
how good it is to be with Him, no matter where! 

I think on the soul of the good thief. Our Lord had said that it would that 
day be with Him in paradise, and no sooner was it separated from its body 
than it passed down to hell. Yes, for it would be with Our Lord, as Our Lord 
descended into Hell. It went thither then with Him. O God! What did it 
think on, while descending and beholding those abysses before its interior 
eyes? I believe it said with Job: “Who will grant me, O my God, that Thou 
mayest defend and preserve me in hell?” And with David: “No, I shall fear 
no evil; for the Lord is with me.” 

So long as our resolutions live, I shall be untroubled. Though we die, 
though everything be overthrown, it matters little, provided they subsist. 

The nights are days when God is in our heart, and the days are nights 
when He is absent. 


Book IV 


CONSOLING THOUGHTS ON ETERNITY 


Chapter I 


THE CHRISTIAN MANNER IN WHICH WE SHOULD MOURN 
OVER THOSE WHOM WE HAVE LOST 


IF WE lose our parents and friends, we ought not to be too much distressed; 
for there is no reason in the world why we should desire those whom we 
love to remain a long time here, and we ought rather to praise God when He 
takes them away, than be grieved at it. In the same manner we must all, one 
after another, depart, according to the order which has been established; the 
first who leave, only find themselves the more fortunate, when they have 
lived with care of their salvation. And then, in eternity, such losses are 
repaired, and our society, broken up by death, will be restored. This is a 
very sufficient consolation for the children of God, when their parents and 
friends have received the efficacious remedies of the holy Sacraments, 
before dying; which they ought always to procure without delay. 

Let us keep our hearts in repose and without bitterness; but let us have 
courage, if there be need, to close the eyes of our dear departed one, giving 
him the kiss of peace. After which, let us render, without much pomp, the 
little honors which the Christian custom requires, according to the state and 
condition of everyone. Especially, let us see that the prayers are said, and 
other pious exercises performed, exactly according to the intention of the 
deceased, for fear he may have need of some expiation through the severity 
of the divine judgment, that he may not be long deprived of the enjoyment 
of a full and glorious liberty—that his soul may not be imprisoned, through 
some of God’s inscrutable secrets, for a time in Purgatory, before being 
received into the arms of the divine goodness in Heaven. 

By this last journey, friendships and associations, commenced in this 
world, are renewed, never more to suffer interruption. In the meantime, let 
us have patience, and wait courageously until the bell for our departure 


tolls; we shall then go to the place where our friends have already arrived, 
and since we have cordially loved them, let us continue to love them; let us 
do, for love of them, that which they wished we should do, and for 
ourselves, that which they now desire. 

However, I am on my guard against saying, “Do not weep,” for it is very 
just that you should weep a little, as a testimony to the sincere affection you 
bear towards the dear departed. This will be to imitate Jesus Christ, who 
wept a little over Lazarus, His good friend; but it is on condition that those 
exterior demonstrations should be moderate, and that those sighs and sobs 
should not be so much tokens of regret as marks of tenderness. 

Let us not weep like those who, altogether attached to this life, consider 
not that we go to eternity, where, if we shall have lived well in this life, we 
shall meet again our dear departed, never more to be separated from them. 
We are not able to prevent our poor heart from feeling the loss of those, 
who were here below our amiable companions; but still, we must not break 
the solemn resolution we have taken, to keep our will inseparably united to 
that of God, nor cease to say to Divine Providence, “Yes, Thou art blessed, 
for all that which pleases Thee is good.” I weep on such occasions, and my 
heart, which is like a stone on heavenly things, pours out tears over such 
subjects. The imaginary insensibility of those who do not wish us to be men 
has always appeared to me chimerical; but, at the same time, after we have 
paid our tribute to the inferior part of the soul, we must do our duty to the 
superior part, in which is seated, as on a throne, the spirit of faith, which 
ought to console us in our afflictions, and even by our afflictions. Blessed 
are they who rejoice in being afflicted, and who thus transform quassia into 
honey! God be praised! It is always with tranquility I weep, always with a 
great sentiment of loving confidence in Divine Providence; for since Our 
Lord loved death and delivered it as an object for our love, I cannot wish it 
ill, for taking away my sisters and others, provided that they die in the love 
of the holy death of the Saviour. I regard this frail life as such a trifle, that I 
never turn to God with sweeter sentiments of love, than when He has 
stricken me or permitted me to be afflicted. 

I presume you have so much love and fear of God, that seeing His good 
pleasure and His holy will, you accommodate yourself to them, and sweeten 
your grief by the consideration of the miseries of this world. We cannot 
prevent ourselves from feeling much regret at separation; and this regret is 


not forbidden us, provided we moderate it with the hope of not remaining 
entirely separated, but consider that in a little time we shall follow our 
friends to Heaven, the place of our repose, God showing us this mercy. 

Raise up your eyes often to Heaven; and see that this life is only a 
passage to eternity. Four or five months’ absence will soon be over. And if 
our senses, amused with beholding and prizing this world and its life, make 
us resent a little too sharply that which is contrary to us, let us often correct 
this defect by the light of faith, which ought to make us judge those most 
happy who in the fewest days have finished their voyage. Oh, how desirable 
is eternity, at the cost of some miserable vicissitudes! .. . Every day my 
soul grows in love and esteem for eternal things. . . . Let time flow by, with 
which we hasten on to be transformed into the glory of the children of God. 
. . . How incomparably more amiable is eternity, since its duration is 
without end, and its days are without nights, and its contentments are 
without variation! 

Oh, if once we had our heart well penetrated with the thought of this holy 
and blessed eternity: “Go,” we should say to our friends, “Go, dear friends, 
to the Supreme Being, at the hour which the King of Eternity has marked; 
we Shall follow after you, and since time is given us only for this purpose, 
and the world is peopled only to people Heaven, we will do all that we can 
to render ourselves worthy of it.” 

Yes, truly, the journey of our friends to a better life is most amiable, since 
it happens only to people Heaven, and to increase the glory of our King; 
one day we shall go to rejoin them; and, while awaiting that day, let us 
carefully learn the canticle of holy love, that we may be able to sing it more 
perfectly in eternity. Blessed are they who place not their confidence in the 
present life—who esteem it only as a plank by which to pass to the celestial 
life, in which alone we should center all our hopes! 

Let David weep over his Absalom, hanged and lost; but, over the 
departure of him who has accepted death willingly, who has received the 
efficacious remedies of the holy Church before dying, there is more 
occasion to be consoled than afflicted; for, having lived well, he is not dead, 
but saved from death, since virtuous men do not die, living in Heaven by 
the magnificent recompense of their merits, and on earth by the glorious 
memory of their good deeds. 


Oh, if we could hear the sweet and amiable words of some deceased one 
now happy, he would say to us: “My dearly beloved, I beseech you to 
consider that I am in the place which I so much desired, where I am 
consoled for all my past labors, which have merited for me the glory of 
immortality. Why do you not console yourselves with me? When I was on 
earth, you made profession of loving me, and sometimes seeing me succeed 
happily, you rejoiced and congratulated with me. Ah! Am I not always the 
Same person? Why then are you afflicted at my departure, since God has 
given me so much glory? No, I desire everything else from you but sorrow 
and regret. If you have tears, keep them to weep over the miseries of the 
world, and also over your sins. Do you not know that the evils of the 
wretched life in which you live are such, that you ought rather to praise God 
for having taken me away from them than be dejected? The first who leave 
it, only find themselves the more fortunate, when they have lived with care 
of their salvation. No one is esteemed before God for having lived long, but 
for having lived well. A single anxiety now presses on me: it is, that you 
should despise, being in the body, those things of which you shall have no 
more need when out of the body, and that you so live amid the prosperity of 
the world, that you may not dread its adversity, assuring yourselves that you 
shall very soon meet again with your dear departed ones, never more to be 
separated from them through all eternity.” 

Would to God that all the children of Adam reflected attentively on these 
beautiful truths! Certainly they would not be so ardent or so eager after 
pleasures and vanities; for they would see clearly that all they have 
esteemed until the present is nothing but nothingness, the wages of death, 
the lure of Satan, the bait of Hell, and by means of this clear knowledge, 
united with a firm and determined resolution, they would draw from 
temporal death, help and succor to avoid the eternal. 

It is related that Alexander the Great, sailing on the high seas, first and of 
himself, discovered Arabia Felix, by the odor of the aromatical woods 
which grew there; and thus formed the desire of conquering the country. In 
like manner, those who seek the eternal country, though sailing on the high 
seas of worldly business, have a certain foretaste of Heaven, which 
wonderfully animates and encourages them, but it is necessary to stand at 
the bows, and to turn towards that side. 


Chapter IT 


TO A POOR MOTHER, ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD 
IN INFANCY 


BEHOLD, my dear daughter, your son is secure; he possesses the 
everlasting crown. Behold him escaped, and preserved from the risk of 
being lost, to which we see so many persons exposed. Tell me, might he not 
with age have become a debauchee? Might you not have received much 
grief from him, if he had lived, as so many other mothers have received 
from their children? For, my daughter, we often receive it from those from 
whom we least expect it. And now God has drawn him away from all these 
dangers, making him gather the fruits of victory without battle, and reap the 
harvest of glory without labor. 

In your own opinion, my dear daughter, are not your vows and your 
devotions well recompensed? You made them for him, but that he might 
remain with you in this valley of tears. Our Lord, who understands best 
what is good for us, has heard your prayers in favor of the child for whom 
you offered them, but at the expense of the temporal contentments which 
you sought. 

In truth, I approve very much of the confession you make, that it is on 
account of your sins this child has been taken away, for this proceeds from 
humility; but still, I do not believe that it is grounded on truth. No, my dear 
daughter, it is not to chastise you, but to favor this child, that God has saved 
it so soon. At the close of our days, when our eyes are opened, we shall see 
that this life is so little a thing, that we need not regret those who lose it 
first; the shortest is about the best, provided it conducts to the eternal. 

But come, behold your little child in Heaven, among the angels and the 
Holy Innocents. It knows the pleasure you took in caring for it, during the 
brief time you had it in charge, and, above all, the devotions you practiced 


for it; in return, it prays to God for you, and sends up a thousand good 
wishes for your life, that it may be made more and more conformable to the 
celestial will, and that you may thus gain the happiness which it enjoys. 
Remain in peace, my dearest daughter, and keep your heart in Heaven, 
where you possess this brave little saint. Persevere in desiring always to 
love more and more faithfully the supreme will.4244 

Oh, how happy for this child to have flown away to Heaven like a little 
angel, almost before having touched the earth! What a pledge you have on 
high, my dearest daughter! But I am sure you have treated heart to heart 
with our Saviour on this affair, and that He has already soothed the natural 
tenderness of your mother’s love, and that you have many times 
pronounced, with all your heart, the filial protestation which Our Lord has 
taught us: “Yea, Eternal Father, for so it hath pleased Thee, and it is good 
that it should be so.” 

O my daughter, if you have done this, you are happily dead with your 
child in our Divine Saviour, and your life is hidden with him in God; and 
when He will appear, who is your life, you also shall appear with Him in 
glory. This is the mode of speaking adopted by the Holy Ghost in Scripture. 

We suffer, we die with those whom we love, by the affection that binds us 
to them; and when they suffer and die in Our Lord, and we acquiesce by 
patience in their sufferings and demise, for love of Him who, for love of us, 
was pleased to suffer and to die, we suffer and die with them: all these pains 
amassed, my dearest daughter, are inestimable spiritual riches, as we shall 
one day know when, for light labors we shall behold eternal recompenses. 

Employ the greatness of your courage to moderate the greatness of the 
grief which the greatness of your loss has occasioned you. Let us sweetly 
acquiesce in the decrees of Providence, which are always just, always holy, 
always adorable, though dark and impenetrable to us. 


Chapter III 


TO A FATHER, ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON 


YOU have considered well that this dear child belonged to God more than 
to you, who held him only in trust from the sovereign liberality. And if 
Providence has judged that it was time to withdraw him, we must believe 
that it has acted thus for his good, in which so fond a father as you takes 
such delight. Our life is not so pleasant that those who escape from it need 
be much lamented. It appears to me that this son has gained much for 
himself by leaving the world almost before he had arrived in it-2 

The name of death is terrible, as it is usually proposed to us, for someone 
says: “Your dear father is dead,” or “Your son is dead.” This is not well 
spoken among Christians. We should say, “Your son or your father is gone 
to his country and to yours; and because necessity required it, he passed by 
the way of death, in which he lingered not.” I certainly do not know how we 
can regard as our country this world, in which we remain for so short a 
time, compared with Heaven, in which we shall dwell forever. Let us go 
forward then, and be more assured of the presence of our dear friends who 
are above, than of those who are here below; for, these allow us to go, and 
delay as long as they can after us, and if they go like us, it is against their 
choice. 

And if any remains of sadness still weight down your mind for the 
departure of this sweet soul, cast yourself on your knees before the Heart of 
our crucified Saviour, and ask His assistance. He will give it to you, and 
will inspire you with the thought and the resolution to prepare yourself well 
to make in your turn, at the appointed hour, the same passage, by which you 
may happily arrive at the place where we ought to hope our poor but 
blessed deceased is now safely lodged. 


Chapter IV 


TO A MOTHER, ON THE DEATH OF HER SON KILLED 
IN WAR 


HOW much is my soul in pain for your heart, my dearest mother! For I 
seem to see this poor maternal heart, all filled with an excessive anguish; an 
anguish, yet, which we cannot blame, or consider strange, if we remember 
how amiable was this son, whose second removal from among us is now 
the subject of our affliction. 

My dearest mother, it is true, this dear son was one of the most amiable 
that ever lived; all who knew him knew it, and acknowledged it. But is not 
this a great part of the consolation we ought now to feel, my dearest 
mother? For, in truth, it seems to me, that those whose lives are worthy of 
memory and esteem, live even after their departure; since we take so much 
pleasure in calling them to mind, and representing them to the minds of 
those who still remain. 

He is gone from this world into that which is the most desirable of all, 
and to which we must all go, everyone in his season, and where you will see 
him sooner than you would perhaps have seen him, if he had remained in 
this new world amid the fatigues of conquest, which he undertook for his 
king and for the Church. 

In a word, he has ended his mortal days in his duty, and in the obligations 
of his word. This kind of end is excellent, and we should not doubt but that 
the great God has rendered it happy, as He continually favored him, from 
the cradle, with His grace to live in a most Christian manner. 

We should enter into the designs of the admirable Providence of God, and 
rest in its ordinances, with a holy confidence, that it does all things for the 
best, and perhaps has purified this good soul here by the fire of war, to save 
it from that of Purgatory. 


In short, we may allow afflictions to enter our hearts, but we must not 
allow them to take up their residence there. God, your good angel, and the 
wisdom you have acquired by long experience, will suggest these thoughts 
better to you than anything I could say. 

Behold yourself now divested and deprived of the most beautiful garment 
you ever wore. Bless the name of God who gave it, and who has taken it 
away; and His Divine Majesty will hold the place of children to you. 

Be consoled, my dearest mother, and let your mind be solaced, adoring 
the Divine Providence, which does all things most sweetly; and, though the 
motives of its decrees are hidden, yet the certainty of its benignity is 
manifest, and obliges us to believe that it does everything in perfect 
goodness. I would willingly say to you, as a remedy for your sorrow, that he 
who would exempt his heart from the ills of earth, must conceal it in 
Heaven; and, as David says, “We must hide our soul in the secret of God’s 
countenance, and in the depth of His holy tabernacle.” Look well to 
eternity, to which you tend. You will find that whatever does not refer to 
that unending duration should not affect your courage. This dear son has 
passed from one world to another, under good auspices, in the fulfillment of 
his duty towards God and the king; no longer look upon this journey but in 
the light of eternity. 

Let us not be grieved, my daughter, we shall soon be all reunited. We 
advance continually, and draw near to that country where our departed ones 
are, and, in two or three moments, we shall arrive there. Place your heart, I 
beg of you, my dearest daughter, at the foot of the cross, and accept the 
death and the life of all those whom you love, for love of Him who gave 
His life and received His death for you. 

You are almost ready to start to the place where this amiable child now 
dwells; but, while awaiting the hour of setting sail, calm your maternal 
heart, by the consideration of that holy eternity to which he has gone, and to 
which you are going. Though you cannot write to him sometimes as you 
would wish, you can speak to God for him, and he will immediately know 
all that you would wish him to know, and will receive all the assistance 
which you may render to him, by devotions and good works, as soon as you 
will have performed and delivered them into the hands of His Divine 
Majesty. 


Repress your too eager desire to know where this dear deceased one now 
is, in the other life; and, when you find your mind engaged on this pursuit, 
you should instantly turn it to Our Lord, with these or the like words: “O 
Lord, how sweet is Thy Providence, and how good is Thy mercy! Oh, how 
happy for this dear child to have fallen into Thy paternal arms, where he 
cannot but be safe, in whatever place he is!” 

Yes, for it is necessary to guard against thinking of any other place than 
Paradise or Purgatory, since, thanks be to God! There is no reason for 
thinking otherwise. Withdraw then your mind thus, and employ it in acts of 
love towards our crucified Lord. 

When you recommend this child to the Divine Majesty, say simply: “O 
Lord, I recommend to Thee the child of my bowels, but much more the 
child of the bowels of Thy mercy, formed of my blood, but redeemed by 
Thine.” 


Chapter V 


TO A LADY, ON THE DEATH OF HER FATHER 


BUT now, my very dear daughter, it is necessary that your heart should 
henceforward endure the absence of your good father, since Divine 
Providence has been pleased at length to draw him out of this miserable 
mortal life, in which we live dying, and continually die living. 

As for me, my daughter, I do not wish to present you with any other 
consolation than that of Jesus Christ crucified, at the sight of whom, your 
faith will console you; for, after the death of our Saviour, every death is 
happy to those who, like the deceased of whom I speak, die within the pale 
and with the assistance of Holy Church; and whoever glories in the death of 
Our Lord will never be afflicted at the death of those whom He has 
redeemed and received as His own.4244 

I am accustomed to say to all the souls who address themselves to me, 
that we must lift up our hearts on high, as the Church says, during the Holy 
Sacrifice. Live then with great and generous thoughts, attached to that holy 
Providence, which disposes of mortal moments only in order to [bring 
about] eternal life. 

The heart thus nobly lifted up is always humble, for it is established on 
truth, and not on vanity; it is sweet and peaceful, for it makes no account of 
that which might trouble it. But when I say that it is sweet and peaceful, I 
do not mean to say that it has no sorrows or sentiments of affliction. No, 
indeed, my dear daughter, I do not say that; but, I say that sufferings, pains, 
tribulations, are all accompanied with such a strong resolution to endure 
them for God, that their bitterness, however bitter it may be, is received in 
peace and tranquility. 

As for the rest, this grievous separation is so much the less hard, as it will 
continue for the less time, and we not only expect, but we aspire to that 
happy repose in which this beautiful soul is now, or will soon be, lodged; let 


us accept, I beseech you, agreeably the little delay we must make here 
below, and, instead of multiplying tears over ourselves, offer them for it to 
Our Lord, that He may be pleased to hasten its reception into the arms of 
His divine goodness, if He has not already granted it this grace 122 


Chapter VI 


TO A LADY, ON THE DEATH OF HER HUSBAND 


MY GOD! How frail is this life, and how fleeting are its consolations! One 
moment they appear, and the next they are gone, and, if it were not for the 
holy eternity to which all our days tend, we should have much reason 
indeed to mourn over our human condition. 

The thoughts of men are vain and useless, to comfort a heart so much 
afflicted as yours. God alone is the master and consoler of hearts. He alone 
calms souls of good will, that is to say, those who hope in Him. 

The interior words spoken by God to the afflicted heart, which has 
recourse to His goodness, are sweeter than honey, and more salutary than 
the most precious balm. 

The heart that is united to the Heart of God cannot be prevented from 
loving, and accepting lovingly, the arrows which His hand shoots at it. 

For so long a time you have served God, and studied in the school of His 
cross, that you ought to accept this cross, not only patiently, but sweetly and 
affectionately, in consideration of Him who bore His, and was borne upon 
it, even to death; and of her who, having only one Son, but a Son of 
incomparable love, saw Him die on the cross, with eyes full of tears and a 
heart full of sorrow, yet a sweet sorrow, in favor of our salvation, and that of 
the whole world. 

Now, the Sovereign Goodness will undoubtedly incline towards you, and 
come into your heart to aid you in this tribulation, if you cast yourself into 
its arms, and resign yourself into its paternal hands. 

God gave you this husband; He has taken him away, withdrawing him to 
Himself. He is obliged to be favorable to you in your afflictions. 

All things considered, we must accommodate our hearts to the conditions 
of the present life. It is a perishable life; and death, which rules over it, 
observes no regular order, sometimes taking here, sometimes there, without 


any preference or method, the good among the bad, and the young among 
the old. 

Oh, how blessed are they who, living in continual mistrust of death, are 
always ready to die, that so they may be able to live forever in that life, 
where there is no more death! 

Assuredly, my dear lady, the greatest desire your husband had at his 
departure was, that you should not languish long in the regret which his 
absence would cause you, but that you should endeavor to moderate, for 
love of him, the affection which his love gave you; and now, in the 
happiness which he enjoys, or which he confidently awaits, he wishes you a 
holy consolation, and that, assuaging your tribulation, you should preserve 
your eyes for some better employment than that of tears, and your mind for 
some more desirable occupation than that of sadness. 

And since true friendship makes us rejoice in the just satisfaction of our 
friend, I beg of you, to please your husband, console yourself, solace your 
mind, and raise your courage. And, if the counsel I give you with the utmost 
sincerity is agreeable to you, practice it, prostrating yourself before Our 
Lord, acquiescing in His appointments, considering the soul of this dear 
deceased as desiring for yours a true and Christian fortitude, abandoning 
yourself entirely to the celestial vigilance of the Saviour of your soul, your 
Protector, who will aid and succor you, and at length restore you to your 
departed one, not as a wife to her husband, but as an heir of Heaven to a co- 
heir. 

Little by little, God severs us from the contentments of this world; we 
must, then, more ardently aspire after those of immortality, and keep our 
hearts lifted up to Heaven, where our expectations are settled, and where we 
have already a great many of the friends we love. May the name of Our 
Lord be forever blessed, and may His love ever live and reign in the midst 
of our hearts! 


Chapter VII 


ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER 


MY DEAR brother (for I am in the place of him whom our good God has 
taken to be near Himself), I am told that you weep continually for this truly 
sensible separation. There is no necessity that this should be so; either you 
weep for him, or for yourself: if for him, why weep, since our brother is in 
Paradise, where tears are unknown? If for yourself, is there not self-love in 
it? 

I speak freely with you, inasmuch as one would suppose you loved your 
own more than his happiness, which is beyond conception. And would you 
wish that, on your account, he should not be with Him, who gives us life, 
motion, and being—us, especially, who acquiesce in His holy pleasure and 
divine will? 

But come to see us, and frequently, and we shall change tears into joy, 
remembering together that in which our good brother rejoices, and which 
will never be taken away from him; and, in fine, think often thus thereon 
and on him, and you will live joyful, as I desire for you with all my heart. 


Chapter VIII 


ON THE DEATH OF A FATHER 


OMY dearest daughter, what can I say to you on this departure? I doubt not 
but God has care of your heart, in these occurrences, and that if He wounds 
with one hand, He applies His balm with the other: He strikes and heals, He 
kills and makes alive; and so long as we can lift up our eyes, and behold the 
celestial Providence, anguish cannot overwhelm us. But enough, my dearest 
daughter; God and your good angel having consoled you, I shall not put my 
hand to it: your most bitter bitterness is in peace. What need is there for still 
speaking of it? In proportion as God draws to Himself, piece after piece, the 
treasures which our heart had collected here below, that is to say, those 
whom we loved, He draws our heart itself thither too. “And since I have no 
longer a father,” said St. Francis, “I shall say more freely: Our Father, Who 
art in Heaven.” My dearest daughter, often extend your views even to 
Heaven. 

We are wrong, if we regard our parents, our friends, our contentments, as 
objects on which we can establish our hearts. Are we, I ask you, in this 
world on any other conditions than those of the rest of men, or than those of 
the perpetual inconstancy in which everything has been established? We 
must repose our intentions on the holy eternity to which we aspire. O peace 
of the human heart! Nowhere to be found but in glory and on the cross of 
Jesus Christ! Live thus; and often rejoice your heart with the confident 
expectation of enjoying forever a blessed and immutable immortality. 


Chapter IX 


HOW MUCH THE THOUGHT OF HEAVEN OUGHT 
TO CONSOLE US 


THE end of man is the clear vision and enjoyment of God, which he hopes 
to obtain in Heaven. Blessed then is he who employs this short mortal life 
to acquire an eternal good, referring the transitory days here below to the 
day of immortality, and applying all the perishable moments which remain 
to him, to gain a holy eternity. The true light of Heaven will not fail to show 
him the secure course, and to conduct him happily into the harbor of 
everlasting felicity.42%© 

The rivers flow incessantly, and as the Wise Man says, return to the sea, 
which is the place of their nativity, and is also their last resting place; all 
their motion tends only to unite them with their original source. “O God,” 
says St. Augustine, “Thou hast created my heart for Thyself, and never can 
it find repose but in Thee.” What have I in heaven, and what do I desire on 
earth, but Thee, my God? Thou art the God of my heart, and my portion 
forever. Behold in detail a few points which we have to believe on this 
subject: 

Firstly, there is a Paradise, a place of eternal glory, a most perfect state, in 
which all goods are assembled, and where there is no evil; a world of 
wonders, replete with felicity, incomparable in happiness, infinitely 
surpassing every expectation; the house of God and the palace of the 
blessed; a most lovely and desirable city; and so precious that all the 
beauties of the world put together are nothing in comparison with its 
excellence: so that no one can conceive the infinite greatness of the abysses 
of its delights. 

Consider that, for an eternity, the fortunate souls there will enjoy the 
happiness of seeing God give Himself all to all, and hearing the eternal Son 


say benignly to His Father: “My Father, I wish that those whom Thou hast 
given Me may be etermally with Me, and that they may see the glory which 
I have had from Thee before the creation of the world;” and turning to His 
dear children: “Did I not tell you that whoever would love Me, would be 
loved by My Father, and that we would manifest ourselves to him?” Then 
this holy company, inundated with pleasure in the bosom of the Divinity, 
will sing the eternal alleluia of joy and praise to its Creator. 

Secondly, the soul, purified from all sin, entering Heaven, will that 
instant behold God Himself, unveiled, face to face, as He is: contemplating, 
by a view of true and real presence, the proper divine essence, and in it 
infinite beauties. 

The sweet St. Bernard, while yet young, being at Chatillon-sur-Seine, on 
Christmas night, waited in the church until the commencement of the 
Divine Office; as the poor child waited, he fell into a light slumber, during 
which (O my God, what a happiness!) he saw in spirit, and the vision was 
quite clear and distinct, how the Son of God, having espoused human 
nature, and become a little infant in the bowels of His Mother, was, with an 
humble gentleness and a celestial majesty, virginally born of her sacred 
womb: a vision which so filled his heart with jubilation, that all his life he 
had a tender recollection of it, and the thought of the mystery of the nativity 
of his Master, always brought him spiritual joy and _ extraordinary 
consolation. 

Alas! If an unsubstantial vision of the temporal birth of the Son of God so 
powerfully ravished and delighted the heart of a child, what will it be when 
our minds, gloriously illumined by the blessed light of glory, will see that 
eternal birth, by which the Son proceeds, true God of true God, divinely and 
eternally born of the Father? Then will the soul be deified, filled with God, 
and made like to God, by an eternal and immutable participation of God, 
uniting Himself to it as fire does to the iron which it penetrates, 
communicating its light, brilliancy, heat, and other qualities, in such a 
manner that both seem one and the same fire. 

As God has given us the light of reason, by which we can know Him as 
the author of nature, and the light of faith, by which we consider Him as the 
source of grace, so He will give us the light of glory, by which we shall 
contemplate Him as the fountain of beatitude and life eternal, yet a fountain 


that we shall not contemplate from afar, as we now do by the light of faith, 
but a fountain that we shall see by the light of glory, plunged and lost in it. 

Thirdly, the soul will be happy forever amid the nobility and variety of 
the citizens and inhabitants of that blessed country, with its millions of 
millions of angels, of cherubim, of seraphim, its troop of apostles, of 
martyrs, of confessors, of virgins, of holy women, whose number is without 
number! Oh, how happy is this company! The least of the blessed is more 
beautiful to behold than the whole world. What will it be to see them all? 
They sing the sweet canticle of eternal love, they ever rejoice in an 
unceasing gladness, they interchange unspeakable contentments, and they 
live in the consolations of a happy and indissoluble society. 

But, O God! If sincere human friendship is so agreeable, what will it be 
to behold the reciprocal love of the blessed? Certainly, the hearts of the 
citizens of Heaven will be abyssed in love, through admiration of the beauty 
and sweetness of such a love! 

Fourthly, in Paradise God will give Himself all to all, and not in parts, 
since He is a whole which has no parts; but still, He will give Himself 
variously, and with as many differences, as there will be blessed guests. As 
star differs from star in brightness, so men will be different, one from the 
other, in glory, in proportion as they will have been different in graces and 
merits; and as there are probably no two men equal in charity in this world, 
so there will probably be no two equal in glory in the next. 

Consider how delightful it must be to see that city where the great King 
sits on the throne of His Majesty, surrounded by all His blessed servants; 
there are found the choirs of angels, and the company of celestial men; 
there are found the venerable troop of the prophets, the chosen number of 
the apostles, the victorious army of innumerable martyrs, the august rank of 
pontiffs, the sacred flock of confessors, the true and perfect religious, the 
holy women, the humble widows, the pure virgins. The glory of every one 
is not equal, but nevertheless they all taste one and the same pleasure, for 
there is the reign of full and perfect charity. 

One ray of glory, one drop of the love of the blessed, is of more value, 
has more efficacy, and merits more esteem, than all other kinds of 
knowledge and love which ever could enter into the hearts of mortal men. 

Fifthly, notwithstanding the variety and diversity of glory, yet each 
blessed soul, contemplating the infinite beauty of God, and the abyss of 


infinity that remains to be seen in this same beauty, feels perfectly satisfied 
and satiated, and is content with the glory it enjoys, according to the rank it 
holds in Heaven, on account of the most amiable Divine Providence, which 
has so arranged everything. 

What a joy to be environed on all sides with incredible pleasures, and, as 
a most happy bird, to fly and sing forever in the air of the Divinity! What a 
favor, after a million of languors, pains, and fatigues, endured in this mortal 
life, after endless desires for the eternal truth, never fully satisfied in this 
world, to see oneself in the haven of all tranquility, and to have at length 
reached the living and mighty source of the fresh waters of undying life, 
which alone can extinguish the passions, and satiate the human heart.4242 

We ought always to have the eternal days in our mind; and, in 
consideration of them, nothing will appear impossible. Did not David say, 
“Because of the words of Thy mouth, I have walked in hard and difficult 
ways”? And what are the words of the lips of Our Lord, if not the words of 
eternal life? St. Peter had reason to say: “To whom, O Lord, shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

This is that eternal life, to which Our Lord in Genesis wished to move 
Cain, when He said to him: “If thou do well, shalt thou not receive 
recompense?” This is that eternal life, for which the good man Jacob called 
himself a pilgrim. “The days,” he answered King Pharaoh, “of my 
pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years, few and evil, and they are not 
come up to the days of the pilgrimage of my fathers.” “I am mindful of the 
ancient days, and I have in my thoughts the eternal years.” Eternal life, 
when well considered, is sufficient to move the hardest hearts. 

In the beginning, during the first fervor of the Order of St. Dominic, there 
was a preacher named Reginald, who preached at Bologne with incredible 
fruit. There was in the city a learned and rich man, who, for fear of being 
converted, would not attend a single sermon, though others flocked in 
crowds. At length, however, he ventured on St. Stephen’s Day, and, hearing 
a discourse on the words: “I see the heavens opened,” he was converted, 
and became a religious. 

For eternal life, David inclined his will and his heart to observe the 
commandments of God; St. Augustine wished to retire among his religious, 
before being made bishop; St. John the Baptist dwelt in the desert. 


Chapter X 


HOW AGREEABLE IT WILL BE TO PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
TO MEET AGAIN AND CONVERSE TOGETHER INHEAVEN 


ALL the blessed know one another in Heaven, and by their names, as the 
Gospel gives us to understand, since, in the little specimen of it which Our 
Lord was pleased to show on Thabor to His Apostles, He wishes that they 
should know Moses and Elias, whom they had never seen before. 

But if it is thus, what contentment shall we receive in meeting again with 
those whom we have so dearly loved in this life, where we shall even know 
the new Christians who are now being converted to the Faith in the Indies, 
in Japan, at the Antipodes! And holy friendships, commenced for God in 
this life, will be continued in the next forever. 

We Shall love particular persons, but these particular friendships will not 
give rise to particularities; for all our friendships will take their origin in the 
charity of God, who, guiding them all, will dispose that we shall love every 
blessed soul with that pure love with which we ourselves shall be loved by 
the divine goodness. 

O God, what consolation shall we derive from the celestial conversation 
that we shall hold one with another! There, our good angels will afford us a 
consolation greater than can be told or conceived, when they will introduce 
themselves to us, and represent to us so lovingly the care they had of our 
salvation during the course of our mortal life, reminding us of the holy 
inspirations which they brought us, as a sacred milk which they had drawn 
from the bosom of the divine beauty, to gain us to the pursuit of those 
divine sweetnesses in which we shall then rejoice. “Do you not remember,” 
they will say to us, “such an inspiration that I brought you at such a time, 
reading such a book, listening to such a sermon, looking on such an image, 
as happened to St. Mary of Egypt, an inspiration that incited you to be 


converted to Our Lord, and was the ground of your predestination?” O God, 
will not our hearts be then plunged in unutterable happiness? 

But, besides, every one of the blessed will have a particular intercourse 
with the others, according to his rank and dignity. St. Augustine expressed a 
wish one day that he could see Rome exulting in a glorious triumph, St. 
Paul preaching, or Our Lord conversing among the people, healing the sick, 
and performing various miracles. O God, what consolation for this great 
Saint, to see the celestial Jerusalem rejoicing in its divine triumph, and the 
great Apostle St. Paul intoning with wondrous melody those praises which 
he will forever sing to the Divine Majesty in Heaven! But what an excess of 
consolation for St. Augustine, to see the perpetual miracle of the felicity of 
the blessed, performed by Our Lord, having raised us from the dead! 
Imagine the pleasant conversation which these two saints will have with 
each other, St. Paul saying to St. Augustine: “My dear brother, do you not 
remember that, while reading my epistle, you were touched with such an 
inspiration, which solicited you to be converted, an inspiration which I had 
obtained from the mercy of our good God, by the prayers I made for you at 
the same time when you were reading what I had written?” Will not the 
heart of this holy father be then inundated with ineffable sweetness? 

O God, what a consolation shall we receive, being in Heaven, when we 
shall see the blessed face of Our Lady, all inflamed with the love of God. 
And if St. Elizabeth was transported with joy and delight, when, one day 
being visited by her, she heard Our Lady intone the sacred 
canticle: Magnificat anima mea Dominum, how much more will our minds 
and hearts thrill with unspeakable rapture when we shall hear intoned, by 
this divine cantatrice, the beautiful songs of everlasting love! 

O God, what sweet melody! Undoubtedly we shall faint in inconceivable 
joys. 

But, you will say to me, since we shall converse with all those who will 
be in the heavenly Jerusalem, what shall we say? Of what shall we speak? 
What will be the subject of our intercourse? O God, what the subject! It will 
be of the mercy of God to us here below, by which He rendered us capable 
of entering into the enjoyment of a blessed felicity, in which the soul will 
have nothing more to desire; for, under the name of felicity are comprised 
all kinds of goods, which, yet, are one only good, consisting in the 
enjoyment of God. 


But again, of what shall we treat in our conversation? Of the death and 
Passion of Our Lord. Do we not learn it in the Transfiguration, where He 
speaks of nothing so much as of the success He should accomplish in 
Jerusalem, an excess no other than the death of this divine Saviour? Oh, if 
we could comprehend what a consolation the blessed feel in speaking of 
this death, how much our souls would delight in thinking of it! 

Let us pass still further, I pray you, and say something of the honor we 
shall have in speaking to Our Lord Himself. Oh, here indeed our felicity 
will take an amazing increase. What shall we do, dear souls, what will 
become of us, I ask you, when we shall see the most adorable and amiable 
Heart of our Divine Master, through the sacred wound of His side, all 
burning with the love He bears us, a Heart in which we shall see our names 
written in letters of love? Oh, is it possible, we shall then say to our divine 
Saviour, that Thou hast loved us so much as to engrave our very names on 
Thy Heart and Thy hands? Still it is most true. The prophet Isaias, speaking 
in the person of Our Lord, says: “Though a mother should forget the child 
which she has borne in her womb, yet I will never forget thee, for I have 
engraven thy name on My hands.” But Our Lord, improving on these 
words, will say to us: “Not only have I engraven thy name on My hands, 
but also on My Heart.” A subject, indeed, of the greatest consolation, to see 
that we are so dearly beloved by Our Lord, and that He always carries us on 
His Heart! Oh, what wonderful delight for every one of the blessed spirits, 
when they will see in this most sacred and adorable Heart, the thoughts of 
peace which He had for them, even at the hour of His Passion, thoughts by 
which He prepared for us not only the principal means of our salvation, but 
also in particular, with admirable goodness, all the divine attractions and 
holy inspirations by which this sweetest Saviour would draw us to His love! 
Will not this sight, this consideration, which we shall make on the sacred 
love of our sovereign Master, by whom we have been so fondly and so 
ardently loved, inflame our hearts with unparalleled love and affection? 
What ought we not to do, in order to enjoy such exquisite and ineffable 
happiness? 

If during this mortal life, when we hear that which we have spoken of, we 
find so much contentment that we can scarcely cease from thinking of it, 
what joy and what jubilation shall we feel, when we hear resounding, 
through the courts of Heaven, the loud praises of the Divine Majesty, whom 


we ought to love and shall then love more than it is possible for us to 
express or comprehend? And if, during this life, we take so much pleasure 
in the mere thought of eternal felicity, how much more pleasure shall we 
feel in the enjoyment of this same felicity, a felicity which will never have 
an end, a glory which will continue forever, without the possibility of our 
being ejected from it? Oh, how much this security will increase our bliss 
and our consolation! 

Let us then walk gaily and joyously amid the difficulties of this transitory 
life; let us, with open arms, embrace mortifications, pains, and afflictions, if 
we meet them on our way, since we are assured that these pains will have an 
end, and that they will terminate with our life, after which there will be 
nothing more left but joy and everlasting contentments and consolations. 

Believe me, to live content during this pilgrimage, we must keep before 
our eyes the hope of arriving safely in our country, where we shall abide 
forever, and in the meantime steadfastly hope; for it is true that God, who 
calls us to Himself, regards us as we advance, and will never permit 
anything to happen to us, unless it be for our greater good; He knows what 
we are, and will keep His paternal hand over us, that nothing may arrest our 
course. 

My God, what consolation I feel in the expectation of beholding us all 
united in the will of loving and praising God! Let Divine Providence 
conduct us wherever it pleases; I have a firm hope and assurance that we 
shall reach the end safely. God be praised! I have this confidence. Let us be 
joyous in the service of the Divine Majesty; let us be joyous without 
thoughtlessness, and confident without ignorance. 


Chapter XI 


WE SHOULD HOPE TO GO TO HEAVEN!2*8 


AND if these goods are true, why, O worldlings, do you turn aside from this 
glorious residence? Why do you abandon the sovereign happiness? Ah, 
would it not be better to aspire after a day of delicious peace, to retrace your 
steps towards the path of virtue, to seek an eternal repose, to travel towards 
the Holy Land that has been promised you, than to wallow in the mire of 
sin, and to live in the dark atmosphere of the society of the wicked? 

The whole world invites you to Paradise: your good angel presses you 
with all his strength, offering you on God’s part a thousand helps, a 
thousand graces; Jesus Christ, from the summit of Heaven, looks down 
lovingly upon you, and sweetly invites you to the throne of glory, which He 
has prepared for you in the abundance of His mercy; the Blessed Virgin 
urges you maternally; the saints, millions of holy souls, exhort you 
affectionately, and assure you that the way of virtue is not so difficult as the 
world says it is; will you not accept the favors of Heaven? Will you not 
correspond with the attractions and inspirations that are presented to you? 

Oh, how often we ought, at least on great feasts, to keep our minds fixed 
on the heavenly Jerusalem, the glorious city of God, where we shall hear 
His praises ringing from the sweet voices of an endless multitude of saints; 
and, inquiring of them how they arrived there, we shall learn that the 
Apostles went chiefly by love, the martyrs by constancy, the doctors by 
meditation, the confessors by mortification, the virgins by purity of body 
and soul, and all in general by humility. 

God would not have given us souls capable of contemplating and desiring 
this holy eternity, if He had not intended to bestow on us the means of 
obtaining it. Hence, then, let our hearts be filled with a sweet confidence, 
and let us say: We shall do sufficient; no, not we, but the grace of God with 


us. The more powerful and pressing this desire will be in us, the more 
enjoyment and contentment will its fulfillment one day bring us. 

God be praised! I have this firm confidence in the depth of my heart, that 
we Shall live forever with God; we shall one day be all together in Heaven; 
we must take courage; we shall soon be there. And what would Our Lord do 
with His eternal life, if He would not bestow it on poor and contemptible 
creatures like us, who have no hope but in His sovereign goodness? O my 
God, what a consolation I find in the assurance that my heart will be 
eternally abyssed in the love of the Heart of Jesus! Let Providence conduct 
us whithersoever it pleases: what matter? We shall arrive safely in the 
harbor. 


Adieu 


OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES TO THE PIOUS READER 


IT IS with all my heart, I say the word, “Adieu.” To God (A Dieu) may you 
ever belong in this life, serving Him faithfully in the midst of the pains we 
all have in carrying our crosses, and in the immortal life, blessing Him 
eternally with all the celestial court. The greater good of our souls is to be 
with God; and the greatest good, to be with God alone. 

He who is with God alone, is never sad, unless for having offended God, 
and his sadness then consists in a profound but tranquil and peaceful 
humility and submission, after which he rises again in the Divine Goodness, 
by a sweet and perfect confidence, without chagrin or vexation. 

He who is with God alone seeks only God, and because God is no less in 
tribulation than in prosperity, he remains in peace during times of adversity. 

He who is with God alone thinks often of Him in the midst of the 
occupations of this life. 

He who is with God alone would be glad that everyone should know he 
wishes to serve God, and to be engaged in exercises suitable to keep him 
united to God. 

Live then entirely to God; desire only to please Him, and to please 
creatures only in Him, and for Him. What greater blessing can I wish you? 
Thus, then, by this continual wish I make for your soul, I say: Adieu. 

To God let us belong, without end, without reserve, without measure, as 
He is ours forever. May we always unite our little crosses with His great 
one! 

To God let us live, and to God without anything more, since out of Him, 
and without Him, we seek for nothing: no, not even for ourselves, who, 
indeed, out of Him, and without Him, are only true nothings. 

Adieu. I desire for you the abundance of Divine Love, which is and will 
be forever the only good of our hearts, given to us only for Him, who has 


given His Heart entirely to us. 
Let Jesus be our crown! Let Mary be our hope! I am, in the name of the 
Son and the Mother, 


SINCERELY YOURS, 
FRANCIS DE SALES 


SUPPLEMENT 


1. WE SHOULD NOT DESPAIR OF THE SALVATION OF ANY SINNERL242 


ST. FRANCIS de Sales, says the Bishop of Belley, never wished that the 
repentance of any sinner should be despaired of before his last breath, 
observing that this life was the way of our pilgrimage, in which those who 
walked might fall, and those who fell might, by grace, rise again, and, like 
the giants in the fable, they sometimes rose stronger than they had fallen, 
grace superabounding where sin had abounded. 

He went still further; for, even after death, he did not wish that anyone 
should pass a bad judgment on those who had led a bad life, unless it 
regarded those of whose damnation we are assured by the truth of the Holy 
Scripture. Beyond this point, He would not allow anyone to seek to 
penetrate into the secrets of God, which are reserved to His wisdom. 

His principal reason was, that, as the first grace of justification does not 
fall under the merit of any preceding work, so the last grace, which is that 
of final perseverance, is not given to any merit either. Besides, who has 
known the mind of the Lord, and who has been His counselor? For this 
reason, He wished that, even after the last breath, we should hope well of 
the deceased person, however sad an end he might have seemed to make, 
because we can only form very uncertain conjectures, founded on external 
appearances, in which the most experienced are often deceived.22 


2. SENTIMENTS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES ON THE NUMBER OF THE ELECT 


The extreme gentleness of St. Francis de Sales, says the Bishop of Belley, 
from whom we borrow this chapter, always led him to the mildest opinions, 
however little probability they carried. We were conversing one day, in 
company, on this dreadful word of the Gospel: “Many are called, but few 
are chosen.” Someone remarked that the number of the elect was called a 
little flock, as that of fools, or of the reprobate, was called infinite, and such 


things. He answered that he thought very few Christians (he spoke of those 
in the true Church, out of which there is no salvation) would be damned; 
because, he said, having the root of the True Faith, sooner or later it usually 
yields its fruit, which is salvation, and from being dead, becomes living by 
charity. 

And when asked what, then, was the meaning of this word of the Gospel 
concerning the small number of the elect, he said that in comparison with 
the rest of the world and with infidel nations, the number of Christians was 
very small, but that of this small number there would be very few lost, 
according to this remarkable sentence:There is no damnation for those who 
are in Jesus Christ. (Rom. 8:1). Which, indeed, is to be understood of 
justifying grace; but this grace is not separated from a faith living and 
animated by charity. Moreover, as He who gives the grace to begin, gives 
also the grace to perfect the undertaking, so it is credible that the vocation 
to Christianity, which is a work of God, is a perfect work, and conducts to 
the end of all consummation, which is glory. 

I added another reason, and he was pleased with it: that the mercy of God 
being above all His works, and swimming over His justice, as oil over 
vinegar, there was every reason for trusting in His own natural disposition 
to pity and forgive, abundantly shown forth in the copious redemption of 
the Saviour; and there was no sign for believing that God would have 
commenced to erect the salvation of the true Christian by faith, which is its 
foundation, without proceeding with it to the end, which consists in charity. 

This doctrine is of great consolation, provided it does not make us 
negligent in doing good; for, it is not enough to say with the ancients: The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord—the Church, the Church, I am in 
the bosom of the true Church. Since the Church is holy, and the pillar of 
truth, it is our duty to live holily, as well as to believe truly; for, to commit 
crimes in the house of God, is to defile His sanctuary, and to render oneself 
doubly guilty. And who is unaware that the servant who knew the will of 
his Master, and did not trouble himself to perform it, deserved a double 
chastisement? 

We should fear, said St. Francis de Sales, the judgments of God, but 
without discouragement, and take courage at the sight of His mercies, but 
without presumption. Those who have an excessive and inordinate fear of 
being damned show plainly that they have great need of humility and 


submission. We must indeed abase, annihilate, lose ourselves, but this ought 
to be to gain, preserve, save ourselves. That humility which is prejudicial to 
charity, is assuredly a false humility. Such is that which leads to trouble, to 
discouragement, to despair; for it is contrary to charity, which, while 
commanding us to work out our salvation with fear and trembling, forbids 
us at the same time to diffide in the goodness of God, who desires the 
conversion and salvation of all. 


3. THE SOULS IN PURGATORY 


The opinion of St. Francis de Sales, says the Bishop of Belley, was that, 
from the thought of Purgatory, we should draw more consolation than pain. 
The greater number of those, he said, who fear Purgatory so much, do so in 
consideration of their own interests, and of the love they bear themselves 
rather than the interests of God, and this happens because those who treat of 
this place from the pulpit usually speak of its pains, and are silent of the 
happiness and peace which are found in it. 

No doubt the torments are so great that the greatest sufferings of this life 
cannot be compared with them; but still, the interior satisfaction there is 
such, that no enjoyment or prosperity on earth can equal it. 

The souls in Purgatory are in a constant state of union with God. 

They are perfectly submissive to His will, or, to speak better, their will is 
so transformed into the will of God, that they cannot wish for anything but 
what God wishes; in such a manner, that if Paradise were opened to them, 
they would rather precipitate themselves into Hell than appear before God 
with the stains which they still perceive on themselves. 

They are purified voluntarily and lovingly, because such is the divine 
good pleasure. The souls in Purgatory are there indeed for their sins, sins 
which they have detested, and sovereignly detested; but as to the abjection 
and pain that still remain, of being detained there, and deprived for a time 
of the joy of the blessed in Paradise, they endure all that lovingly, and 
devoutly pronounce this canticle of the divine justice: “Thou art just, O 
Lord, and thy judgment is right.” 

They wish to be there in the manner that pleases God, and for as long a 
time as He pleases. 


They are impeccable, and cannot have the least motion of impatience, or 
be guilty of the smallest imperfection. 

They love God more than themselves, and more than all things else, with 
a perfect, pure, and disinterested love. 

They are consoled by angels. 

They are assured of their salvation. 

Their most bitter bitterness is in the most profound peace. 

If Purgatory is a kind of Hell as regards pain, it is a kind of Paradise as 
regards the sweetness which charity diffuses through the heart—charity 
which is stronger than death, and more powerful than Hell, and whose 
lamps are fire and flames. 

A state more desirable than terrible, since its flames are flames of love. 

Terrible, nevertheless, since they postpone the end of all consummation, 
which consists in seeing and loving God, and in this vision and love, to 
praise and glorify Him for all eternity. With regard to this subject, St. 
Francis de Sales approved very much of the admirable Treatise on 
Purgatory, written by the blessed Catherine of Genoa. 

If these things be so, I shall be asked, why recommend so much the souls 
in Purgatory to our charity? 

The reason is, because, notwithstanding their advantages, the state of 
these souls is still very sad and truly deserving of compassion, and, 
moreover, the glory which they will render to God in Heaven is delayed. 
These two motives ought to engage us, by our prayers, our fasts, our alms, 
and all kinds of good works, especially by offering the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass for them, to procure their speedy deliverance. 

When any of St. Francis de Sales’ friends or acquaintances died, he never 
grew weary of speaking fondly of them, or recommending them to the 
prayers of others. 

His usual expression was: “We do not remember sufficiently our dead, 
our faithful departed;” and the proof of it is, that we do not speak enough of 
them. We turn away from that discourse as from a sad subject, we leave the 
dead to bury their dead; their memory perishes from us with the sound of 
their mourning bell; we forget that the friendship which ends, even with 
death, is never true, Holy Scripture assuring us that true love is stronger 
than death. 


He was accustomed to say that in this single work of mercy, the thirteen 
others are assembled. 

Is it not, he said, in some manner, to visit the sick, to obtain by our 
prayers the relief of the poor suffering souls in Purgatory? 

Is it not to give drink to those who thirst after the vision of God, and who 
are enveloped in burning flames, to share with them the dew of our prayers? 

Is it not to feed the hungry, to aid in their deliverance by the means which 
faith suggests? 

Is it not truly to ransom prisoners? 

Is it not to clothe the naked, to procure for them a garment of light, a 
raiment of glory? 

Is it not an admirable degree of hospitality, to procure their admission 
into the heavenly Jerusalem, and to make them fellow citizens with the 
saints and domestics of God? 

Is it not a greater service to place souls in Heaven, than to bury bodies in 
the earth? 

As to spirituals, is it not a work whose merit may be compared to that of 
counseling the weak, correcting the wayward, instructing the ignorant, 
forgiving offences, enduring injuries? And what consolation, however 
great, that can be given to the afflicted of this world, is comparable with 
that which is brought by our prayers, to those poor souls who have such 
bitter need of them? 


4. MOTIVES ON ACCOUNT OF WHICH IMPERFECT CHRISTIANS OUGHT NOT 
TO FEAR THEIR PASSAGE TO ETERNITY, AND MAY EVENDESIRE yri2ol 


As the Christian life is only an imitation and expression of the life which 
Jesus Christ led for us, so the Christian death ought to be only an imitation 
and expression of the death which Jesus Christ endured for us. Jesus Christ 
died to satisfy the justice of God for the sins of all men, and to put an end to 
the reign of iniquity, to render to His Father the most perfect obedience, by 
submitting to the sentence of death justly pronounced against all sinners, 
whose place He held, to render by His death an infinite homage to the 
majesty of God, and to acknowledge His sovereign dominion over all 
creatures. Every Christian is obliged to accept death in these same 
dispositions, and should esteem himself only too happy in the thought that 


Jesus Christ wished to unite the Sacrifice of His divine life, infinitely more 
precious than the lives of all men and angels, with the sacrifice which each 
one of us should make to God of our miserable and unworthy life, and that 
He wished to render our death, by uniting it with His, capable of meriting 
for us an eternal life. To die without participating in these dispositions of 
Jesus Christ at death, is not to die as a Christian, it is to die of necessity as a 
beast, it is to die as the reprobate. 

Every Christian is obliged to labor for the acquisition of these 
dispositions during his whole life, which is only given him to learn how to 
die well. We should often adore in Jesus Christ that ardent zeal which He 
had to satisfy the justice of God and to destroy sin, that spirit of obedience 
and sacrifice in which He lived and died, and which He still retains in the 
mystery of the Eucharist. We should ask Him to share it with us, especially 
during the time of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and Communion, when 
Jesus Christ offers Himself again to His Father in these same dispositions, 
and comes to us to communicate them to us. The more we participate in 
these holy dispositions, the less we shall fear a death which ought to be 
most precious and meritorious before God, and which will be the more so, 
as we Shall more fully enter into the designs of Jesus Christ, who, dying 
really but once, to render to His Father the supreme honor which was due to 
Him, desired to offer to Him till the end of ages the death of each of His 
members, as a continuation of His sacrifice. 

One of the chief effects of the Incarnation and death of Jesus Christ has 
been to deliver us from the fear of death: He became man, and a mortal 
man, that He might destroy by His death him who was the prince of death, 
that is to say, the devil, and that He might deliver those whom the fear of 
death held in continual servitude during life.Is it not in some manner to 
dishonor the victory of Jesus Christ over death, to tremble before an enemy 
whom He has vanquished, and to remain still in slavery through fear of 
dying? 

Jesus Christ ardently desired the arrival of the hour that would 
consummate His sacrifice, by the effusion of His blood: “I have a baptism,” 
so He calls His Passion, “wherewith I am to be baptized, and how am I 
Straitened until it be accomplished!” Should not a Christian, who has the 
honor of being one of His members, enter into His spirit, and desire the 
accomplishment of the baptism with which he is to be baptized? For death 


ought to appear to the true Christian as a baptism, in which he is to be 
washed from all his sins, and regenerated to a life of immortality, perfectly 
exempt from every corruption of sin. We should, then, like Jesus, desire 
with ardor to sacrifice our life as soon as possible: firstly, to render to the 
sovereign majesty of God, and all His divine perfections, the greatest glory 
that any creature can render to Him, and to render the most perfect homage 
to the death of Jesus Christ, our God and Saviour; secondly, to offer to God 
the most worthy thanksgiving, in gratitude for having sacrificed for us the 
life of His Son on the cross, as well as for having continued during so many 
ages to immolate His Body and Blood on our altars, and in gratitude for 
having given us His Holy Spirit and the life of grace, which is more 
precious than all the lives in the world; thirdly, to offer to God the fullest 
satisfaction that we are able to offer Him for our sins, by offering Him our 
death in union with that of Jesus Christ; fourthly, to draw down upon 
ourselves the greatest mercies of God, by an humble acceptance of death, 
and by the continual sacrifice which we shall make to Him of our life. For, 
although our life is so vile a thing, so little worthy of being offered to God 
in sacrifice, defiled as it is with so many sins, yet it is the most considerable 
present we can make to Him; and God is so good as to receive this remnant 
of sin, as a sacrifice of sweet odor. 

A countless number of martyrs, of every age, sex, and country, have run 
to death with joy, and looked upon it as their greatest happiness to be able 
to sacrifice themselves for God in the midst of the most dreadful torments. 
The pagan or irregular life which some among them had led previously did 
not stay their ardor; because they hoped by their death entirely to repair the 
past. “Why,” says St. Jerome, “do we not imitate them in something?” Are 
we not, like them, the disciples of a God crucified for our salvation, and 
destined to the same kingdom of Heaven? It is true that we have not, like 
them, the happiness of offering to God a bloody death; but, why should we 
not endeavor to supply its place, by the continual oblation that we can make 
to Him of the kind of death which He destines for us? “For I venture to 
say,” adds this holy father, “that there is as much, and perhaps more, merit 
in offering to Him our life during the successive moments in which He 
preserves it to us, than in losing it once by the cruelty of executioners. The 
sacrifice which we make to God of our life, if sincere, is the greatest act of 


love that we can make.” St. Augustine says: “If the angels could envy any 
privilege in man, it is his ability to die for the love of God.” 

We ask of God every day that His kingdom should come. This kingdom 
of God will be perfectly established in us only by death, which will be for 
each of us an end to sin, the destruction of concupiscence, and the 
beginning of the absolute reign of justice and charity. To ask of God, every 
day, the coming of His kingdom, and, at the same time, to fear death 
excessively—are these things easily allied? The desire of the kingdom of 
God and of eternal life is essential to salvation. “It is not sufficient,” says 
St. Augustine, “to believe by faith in a blessed life, we must love it by 
charity, and wish that we were already in the celestial abode; and it is 
impossible to have these dispositions in the heart, without being glad to 
depart from this life.” At the commencement of the divine prayer in which 
we ask of God the coming of His kingdom, He orders us to say to Him: Our 
Father, Who art in Heaven. If we sincerely believe that God is our Father, 
and we His children, how can we fear to go to our Heavenly Father, in order 
to reign with Him, to enjoy His possessions, and to repose forever on His 
bosom? 

The Scripture represents all the faithful as so many persons who expect 
the last coming of Jesus Christ, who love His coming, and who go forward 
to meet Him as far as lies in them by their groans and desires. Why are we 
Christians? Why are we converted to God? “It is,” says St. Paul, “to serve 
the true and living God, and to expect the Heaven of His Son Jesus, whom 
He has raised up, and who has delivered us from the wrath to come.” To 
whom will the Lord, as a just judge, render the crown of justice on the great 
day? The same Apostle answers, that it will be to those who love His 
coming. Since the earth, and all that it contains, must be consumed by 
fire, which will precede the coming of the great Judge, “What ought you to 
be,” says St. Peter to all the faithful, “and what ought to be the sanctity of 
your life, the piety of your actions, awaiting, and, as it were, hastening by 
your desires, the coming of the day of the Lord?” Jesus Christ, after having 
given a description of the frightful signs which will precede His coming, 
after having told us that men will wither away for fear in expectation of the 
evils with which the world of the impious will be threatened, addresses 
immediately to all His disciples who were present, and to all those who 
should follow Him during the course of ages, these sweet words of 


consolation and joy: “As for you, when these things begin to happen, look 
up, and lift up your heads, because your redemption is at hand... . When 
you shall see these things come to pass, know that the kingdom of God is 
nigh.” The great maxims which the Apostles and Jesus Christ Himself teach 
us, accord perfectly with an ardent desire of death; but do they accord with 
an excessive fear of death? Are we not afraid to dishonor those great truths, 
by the opposition that we show between the dispositions which they 
require, and those which we entertain? “Jesus Christ,” says St. Augustine, 
“will share His kingdom with all those who shall have sincerely desired that 
His kingdom should come.” “He will render,” says the Apostle, “the crown 
of justice to those who love His coming.” What, then, should we desire 
more than His arrival, since it is the sure means of our reigning with Him? 

Many persons are tormented at death with the remembrance of their 
crimes, and, seeing that they have done no penance, they are tempted to 
despair. “Oh, if I had fasted! Oh, if I had performed great charities for the 
poor! Alas! I am no longer in a state to perform them. What will become of 
me? What shall I do?” You can do something greater than all you have 
mentioned, namely, accept death, and unite it with that of Jesus Christ. 
There is no mortification comparable to this: it is the deepest humiliation, 
the greatest impoverishment, the most terrible penance; and I do not at all 
doubt but that he who is grieved for having offended God, and who accepts 
death willingly in satisfaction for his sins, will immediately obtain pardon. 
What a consolation to be able to perform while dying a greater penance 
than all the anchorets have been able to perform in deserts, and this at a 
time when one would seem no longer able to do anything! What a pity to 
see an innumerable multitude of persons deprive themselves of the fruit of 
death, which of all the pains of life is the one of most merit! Ut quid 
perditio haec?1222 Why waste so advantageous an occasion of honoring 
God, satisfying His justice, discharging one’s debts, and purchasing 
Heaven? 

I acknowledge that your life is nothing in comparison with that of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ; but, when offered through love, it is of inestimable value. 
What does God care about an alms of two farthings? Yet the poor widow, in 
the Gospel, who gave it, deserved to be praised by the Son of God, and to 
be preferred to the Scribes and Pharisees, who had given much more 


considerable alms, because, says He, she has given all that she had, and, 
notwithstanding her poverty, has given it with a great heart.Haec de penuria 
sua omnia quae habuit misit totum victum suum.1222 

We can say the same of him who gives his life to God: he gives all that he 
has, without reserving anything, and this is what renders death precious. 
This is what made the early Christians run with so much eagerness to 
martyrdom: they all wished to give back to Our Lord the life which they 
had received from Him, and to compensate by their death for that which He 
had endured for love of them. 

We can no longer be martyrs; oh, what an affliction! but still we can die 
for Jesus Christ! We have a life that we can lose for His love! Oh, what a 
consolation! 

The line of distinction which St. Augustine draws between the perfect 
and the imperfect is that the perfect suffer life with pain and receive death 
with joy, while the imperfect receive death only with patience, struggling 
against themselves to submit to the will of God: preferring however to yield 
to what He requires of them, arming themselves with courage to overcome 
the desire of life, and to receive death with submission and peace. 

Perfection, therefore, consists in desiring to die, that we may no longer be 
imperfect, that we may wholly cease to offend God, that God may reign 
perfectly in us, and that this body of sin, which we carry about with us until 
death, may, in punishment of its continual revolts against God, be reduced 
to dust, fully to satisfy His justice and sanctity, and, by this last and most 
profound humiliation, fully to repair all the injuries which it has committed 
against the Divine Majesty. We rise towards perfection in proportion as 
these holy desires of death become more ardent and sincere, and the 
quickest means of becoming perfect is to desire death with one’s whole 
heart. 

The preparations that we might wish to bring with us to our last sacrifice 
ought not, when the hour of consummating it arrives, to lead us to desire 
that the sacrifice should be deferred. These preparations are less necessary 
than submission to the will of God. Our submission can supply the place of 
these preparations, but nothing can supply the want of our submission; a 
thing which souls, even the most imperfect, should never forget. It is more 
advantageous for us to appear before Jesus Christ, when He announces His 


coming, than to expose ourselves to the risk of meeting Him too late, by 
expecting that we shall afterwards be better prepared. The essential 
preparation is to go before Him with confidence and love; and we must 
think only of exciting acts of these virtues. It ought to be a great subject of 
humiliation and confusion to us, not to feel a holy ardor and impatience to 
go to Him. Happy are we, says St. Chrysostom, if we sigh and groan 
continually within ourselves, awaiting the accomplishment of our divine 
adoption, which will be the redemption and deliverance of our bodies and 
souls—if we desire to depart from this world with as much ardor and 
impatience as the banished desire an end of their exile, and captives of their 
imprisonment.42°4 This impatience, adds the holy doctor, which we testify 
to God, will serve much to obtain the pardon of our sins, and will be the 
best of all dispositions for appearing before Him. 

We have elsewhere shown that no person, however holy his life may have 
been, should rely upon his virtues, if God should examine them without 
mercy. It is to be already condemned, to consent to be judged without a 
great mercy. Confidence in the divine mercy, and in the merits of Jesus 
Christ, is the only security for all. Since, then, we must always return to this 
point, let us, from this moment, abandon ourselves to these dispositions in 
life and in death. Let us hold, as a certain truth, that the more fully we thus 
abandon ourselves, the more just shall we be, and the more agreeable our 
sacrifices to God. 
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PREFACE 


OUR GREAT HAPPINESS as Christians is to possess, in this world, through 
grace and love, Him Who deigns to be our beatitude for all eternity; and our 
greatest misfortune, after sin, is not to know or to recognize this secret of 
eternal charity. God would have us holy even as He is holy; He would have 
us live His very life. It is for this end that He has given us His divine Son, 
and with Him the infinite riches of His heart; that is. His merits. His 
sacraments, His Church. Sanctity consists in believing and receiving these 
divine communications, of which Jesus Christ is the source, the instrument, 
and the end; consequently, it also consists in uniting ourselves with Him by 
loving Him, and in modelling ourselves upon Him by imitating Him; it can 
and ought to pervade every life, the busiest as well as the simplest. 

“T believe,” says Father de Causade, “that if souls seriously aspiring to 
perfection understood this, and knew how direct is their path, they would be 
spared much difficulty. I say the same of souls living in the world, and of 
souls consecrated to God. If the first knew the means of merit afforded them 
by their ever-recurring daily duties and the ordinary actions of their state of 
life; if the second could persuade themselves that the foundation of sanctity 
lies in those very things which they consider unimportant and even foreign 
to them; if both could understand that the crosses sent by Providence which 
they constantly find in their state of life lead them to the highest perfection 
by a surer and shorter path than do extraordinary states or extraordinary 
works; and that the true philosopher’s stone is submission to the order of 
God, which changes into pure gold all their occupations, all their weariness, 
all their sufferings,—how happy they would be! What consolation and what 
courage they would gather from this thought, that to acquire the friendship 
of God and all the glory of heaven they have but to do what they are doing, 
suffer what they are suffering, and that what they lose and count as naught 
would suffice to obtain for them eminent sanctity! 


“O my God, that I might be the missionary of Thy holy will, and teach 
the whole world that there is nothing so easy, so simple, so within the reach 
of all, as sanctity! Would that I could make them understand that just as the 
good and bad thief had the same to do and suffer to obtain their salvation, 
so two souls, one worldly and the other wholly interior and spiritual, have 
nothing more to do one than the other; that he who sanctifies himself 
acquires eternal happiness by doing in submission to the will of God what 
he who is lost does through caprice; and that the latter is lost by suffering 
unwillingly and impatiently what he who is saved endures with resignation. 
The difference, therefore, is only in the heart. O dear souls who read this, let 
me repeat to you: Sanctity will cost you no more; do what you are doing; 
suffer what you are suffering: it is only your heart that need be changed. By 
the heart we mean the will. This change, then, consists in willing what 
comes to us by the order of God. Yes, holiness of heart is a simple fiat, a 
simple disposition of conformity to the will of God. And what is easier? For 
who could not love so adorable and merciful a will? Let us love it, then, and 
through this love alone all within us will become divine.” (“Abandonment 
to Divine Providence.”) 

But what will enable us to realize this ideal of a Christian and holy life? 
Prayer, or rather a spirit of confidence and faith which must pervade all our 
relations with God. I mean by this that disposition of the soul in which it 
recognizes that God loves it, that He cares for it, and that He desires in all 
things only the greater good of His little creature. 

He who possesses the secret of this blessed science has the secret of a 
good life, of true strength, and of perfect happiness. “He lives well who 
prays well,” says St. Augustine. 

Prayer, thus understood, should not be either a rare or a difficult exercise; 
for God is our Father, He is our end. He is the indulgent, merciful, untiring 
Benefactor of our exile; His relations with us are ever present and always 
infinitely kind. How is it possible that a means by which we correspond to 
all that He is, and to all that He does for us, should be a difficult exercise? 
Important and necessary, yes, but difficult, no. I should even say that the 
more necessary prayer is the more frequent and easy it should be. 
Providence, in fact, has ordained that the more necessary a thing is the more 
attainable it is. See, for example, air, water, bread, the sustenance of 
corporal life. Water, the matter of the sacrament which communicates 


spiritual life; bread and wine, the matter of the sacrament which sustains 
and increases this life of grace. All these elements, being necessary, are 
very easily procured. But is not God still more within our reach? “There is 
nothing,” says St. Bernard, “ of which God is so prodigal as of Himself.” 
Therefore, prayer which gives Him to us, prayer which makes us live in 
Him, with Him, and by Him, should not be difficult, but easy. We must be 
convinced of this, and bring to the exercise of this duty the good-will which 
makes God’s gifts bear fruit in us. It is to aid this good-will that we purpose 
to collect the safest rules given by the saints for performing well this 
double prayer of the heart and of acts. 

We have taken these rules first from the doctor of piety, St. Francis de 
Sales, by reproducing some of the most beautiful passages of his 
“Introduction to a Devout Life” and his immortal “Treatise on the Love of 
God.” Then, as he himself was formed by the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, whom he was always pleased to call his masters, we have taken from 
one of these Fathers, most commendable for his doctrine and piety (and 
who, moreover, loved to quote St. Francis de Sales in his writings), 
practical rules for making the life of a Christian a continual prayer, and 
prayer, properly speaking, an apprenticeship to the life of heaven. 

In this way we have given in an abridgment, carefully preserving the 
sense and expressions of the writer, Father Crasset’s beautiful and 
profound Considérations Chrétienneon the sanctification of our actions, and 
the various ways of prayer from his Méthode d’Oraison and his Dévotion 
du Calvaire. 

We have deemed it useful also to add to these teachings certain analogous 
passages from the writings of Fathers Gonnelieu, Lallemant, and Faber, 
which, taken together, complete the principles on union with God, and on 
what our life should be by means of this much-to-be-desired union, and of 
mortification, a necessary condition thereof. 

Finally, as son of St. Sulpice, we could not forget M. Olier, whom St. 
Francis de Sales blessed in his infancy, foretelling his piety and his mission 
in the Church. Therefore we have taken much pleasure in terminating our 
humble work of copyist with some of the most beautiful passages from 
his Journée Chrétienne upon the life of Jesus and Mary. 

We have divided the collection into three parts; the first includes that 
which relates to the sanctification of our actions; the various intentions with 


which we should be animated in order to receive the sacraments profitably, 
to purify our hearts, and to walk constantly in the presence of God. Father 
Crasset’s Considérations Chrétiennes form the foundation of these 
teachings; the passages not from him will be indicated. 

The second part includes that which relates to the interior life. The first 
chapter indicates briefly the sources of our imperfections and _ their 
remedies. Then come certain ideas and rules of mortification, of prayer, and 
the spiritual life, from treatises written on these subjects by Fathers Faber, 
Crasset, and Lallemant. 

The subject of the third part is union with God through contemplation. It 
will include a treatise on this subject by Father Crasset, and the doctrine of 
St. Francis de Sales on contemplation. A letter of the saint’s on the marks of 
true recollection will complete these teachings, and another extract from the 
works of St. Chantal will show us the heart of the saint in the exercise of 
this continual union with God. 

And, as all these different ways are of Jesus and lead to Jesus, we are 
finally led to contemplating Jesus Himself on His beautiful throne of grace, 
His virginal Mother the glorious and most fruitful manifestation of His life. 

May this divine Saviour, through the intercession of His immaculate 
Mother, deign to bless us and to grant us all the spirit of prayer and love, 
that we may thus begin here below for the glory of His Father that blessed 
reign of God which is without end! Adveniat regnum tuum. 


Part First 


SANCTIFICATION OF OUR ACTIONS 


There is no moment when God is not present with us under the appearance 
of some obligation or some duty. 


All that is effected within us, about us, and through us involves and hides 
His divine action: it is veritably present, though in an invisible manner; 
therefore we do not discern it, and only recognize its workings when it has 
ceased to act. Could we pierce the veil which obscures it, and were we 
vigilant and attentive, God would unceasingly reveal Himself to us, and we 
could recognize His action in all that befell us. At every event we should 
exclaim, Dominus est! It is the Lord! And we should feel each circumstance 
of our life an especial gift from Him. (“Abandonment to Divine 
Providence.”) 


Just as Our Lord is in His sacrament of love by His real presence, so is He 
in each of our actions by His real will. . . . Jesus, only, in our minds to 
enlighten them; Jesus, only, in our hearts to possess them; Jesus, only, in 
our lives to sanctify them. (Father de Ravignan.) 


Oh, that men would abandon themselves to God! . . . There are so few who 
understand what God would make of them if they permitted Him to do as 
He wills. (St. Ignatius.) 


Chapter I 


OF THE REGULATION OF OUR ACTIONS 


I. ADVANTAGES OF A RULE 


Of the Blessing of a Life marked by Order—Order and virtue are almost 
synonymous terms. Order is the guide of virtue, and virtue is the guide of 
order. Whatever good you do, if you do it not in order, you do it not well. 
Reason requires sometimes that we depart from the order we have 
prescribed; only to follow, however, a more perfect order required by 
necessity, charity, infirmity, or obedience. Inclination is the guide of beasts; 
reason of man; the Gospel of Christians; the rule of religious; order of all 
creatures. Which will you choose? It is order which makes paradise, and 
disorder which makes hell. If your life is marked by order, you will be 
happy; if your life is one of disorder, you will be miserable. Who may live 
in peace, making war against God? And who makes war against Him if not 
he who disturbs His order? 

Were you at peace when your life was one of disorder? Is not a soldier 
who leaves his post punished at once by his captain? All that disturbs order 
disturbs peace, and he who is not at peace with God will never be at peace 
with himself. Seek the cause of your troubles. 

Order assigns each thing its place; it preserves to all creatures their rank, 
their office, their employment; and this it is which constitutes their repose. 
If you keep order, it will keep you; if you disturb order, it will disturb you; 
if you destroy order, it will destroy you. 

Contemplate the universe and you will see that it is order which 
constitutes the beauty, the perfection, the peace, and the happiness of all 
creatures. What is an army without order but a troop of victims led to 
death? What is a kingdom without order but a horde of brigands living by 
murder and rapine? What is religion without order but a body without a 


soul, all the parts of which are divided and detached? What is man without 
order but a chaos of passion waging mortal warfare and creating absolute 
confusion? 

If the Church is an army, it is order which places it in battle-array; if the 
Church is a ship, order is its pilot and guide; if the Church is a body, it is 
order which constitutes its life; if the Church is a kingdom, by order is it 
governed. The same may be said of religion. 

Order is the creator, so to speak, of the world; this it is which preserves 
and repairs it. From order do we proceed, by order are we maintained, 
through order do we live. All that God does is marked by order, and all that 
bears not this mark of order is not of God. Order leads us to God. We 
cannot go to a contrary by its contrary. God is order by essence; never will 
disorder lead us to God. 

Reflection—Is your state one of order? Is order your rule? Are your 
actions regulated? Do you do each thing in its appointed time? Are you not 
guided by inclination or caprice? Is your will sufficiently upright to serve 
you as a rule or guide? If so, your sanctity equals that of God; for He alone 
can take His will as His guide and rule. Now what is more ill-regulated than 
yours? What merit would you have in doing only as you please? You serve 
God only by your actions, and if your actions are not marked by order how 
can they be pleasing to God? 

Practice—Prescribe a certain order for your day and let nothing disturb it 
short of a command of a superior to forego or interrupt it. Regulate the time 
for your meals, for your work, and for your recreation. Order is the law of 
heaven; begin therefore here on earth a life which you will continue 
throughout eternity, a life which will be more pleasing to God, more 
convenient for those about you, and more profitable for your salvation. God 
dwells in order and peace; the Evil One in trouble and discord. Which of 
these two do you wish to follow? Which would you resemble? 

False Maxims Destroyed—tThere is no doubt that one must abandon a 
prescribed order to follow the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; but how do you 
know that your impulse is a movement of grace and not of nature; of the 
Spirit of God and not of the spirit of evil? The Holy Spirit is a spirit of order 
that inspires in souls submission and dependence. He withdraws men from 
the servitude of their passions, but not from the obedience they owe to the 
law. When rules are not binding, He would have us follow them without 


being bound thereby; when they are of precept. He would have us observe 
them without dispensing ourselves therefrom. The unction of divine grace 
does not make us reject the yoke of God’s law, but helps us to bear it. 

Happy he who abandons himself to the guidance of God and does 
nothing but by His orders, who constantly studies His will, who holds 
himself ever ready at the least sign to go forward, to pause, to watch, or to 
rest. 


II. RULE OF LIFE 


I. Have a fixed hour for rising; from seven to eight hours’ sleep are usually 
sufficient. Beware of beginning your day by sacrificing to sloth hours every 
moment of which may avail you for eternity. 

Let your first thought be of God; let it refer as much as possible to the 
subject of your meditation, and let it be accompanied with the resolution to 
combat the fault which is the subject of your particular examen. 


II. Give as much time as possible each day to prayer; determine this time 
according to your occupation, your attraction, and the advice of your 
director. Let your heart take much more part in this holy exercise than your 
mind; and let the mysteries of the life and passion of your Saviour be the 
usual subject. 


III. Do not voluntarily deprive yourself, even for a day, of the inestimable 
happiness of assisting at the holy sacrifice of the Mass. Unite yourself to 
Our Lord by means of spiritual communion; offer yourself with Him to God 
His Father, and ask with perfect confidence, through the merits of His 
sacrifice, the graces of which you stand in need. Do not fail to pray thus and 
to offer all your actions of the day in union with the merits of Jesus Christ, 
for the conversion of infidels, heretics, and sinners, for the progress of the 
just, and the triumph of our holy mother, the Church. 


IV. Give a certain time each day to the reading of a good book according to 
the advice of your director. Read it in the presence of God, Who speaks to 
you Himself. Reflect upon what you read; relish it; ask God to give you the 
grace to carry out the good desires with which He inspires you by means of 


this reading. Reading made in this way is a sort of easy meditation, and 
when we are deprived of a sermon may take its place. 


V. Say your rosary every day, either alone or with others, and as you recite 
it accustom yourself to meditate affectionately on the mysteries of Our 
Saviour and of His holy Mother. This is the easiest and frequently the most 
fruitful of all meditations. 


VI. Make a daily visit, if possible, to the Blessed Sacrament; go to Our 
Lord with the simplicity of a child; confide to His heart your joys, your 
sorrows, your temptations, and your faults. 


VII. The life of a Christian should be a continual exercise of penance. 
Mortify yourself in common and ordinary things; nothing is more necessary 
in order to establish in your soul the empire of grace and destroy that of 
nature. Here are a few practices to this end: Resist your inclination to do 
something which is useless. Keep careful guard over your eyes. Refrain 
from raillery. Withhold a clever word likely to wound, or intended merely 
to satisfy self-love. Do not seek what merely flatters sensuality. Regulate 
innocent pleasures. Refrain sometimes, through a spirit of penance, even 
from permitted pleasures. Moderate that excessive tenderness we all have 
for ourselves. Detach your mind from pleasurable sentiments. Speak little 
and with moderation. Be courteous and kind to persons for whom you feel 
an antipathy. Be silent under affliction, and bear your cross with 
resignation. 


VII. Devote yourself to your labor as well as to the fulfilment of all your 
duties energetically and with a pure intention to please God and make 
yourself useful to your neighbor. Do not forget that the most indifferent 
actions acquire, through a fervent intention, inappreciable merit for eternity. 
Raise your heart to God from time to time by means of fervent ejaculations, 
that it may not be narrowed and absorbed by earthly occupations. 


IX. Let no meal pass without offering a slight mortification to your Saviour, 
Who accepted the bitter draught on the cross for love of you. These little 


sacrifices will avail you many graces, and will preserve you from the 
dangers of sensuality. 


X. Go to bed as far as possible at a fixed hour, and before doing so carefully 
make your particular examen as well as a general examination of the day. 
Let there be, if possible, family prayer, that your petitions thus united 
maybe more efficacious before God, and more advantageous to your 
children and to your servants. 


XI. Go to confession at least every fortnight; prepare yourself for it in the 
morming during your meditation and the holy sacrifice of the Mass. Give 
more care to exciting yourself to sincere contrition for your faults than to 
enumerating them with great accuracy. 


XII. Receive Communion as frequently as your director permits; bring to 
this great action all the devotion and care of which you are capable; and 
remember that the disposition God asks of you is not sensible fervor, which 
is not always in your power, but profound humility and a sincere desire to 
be united with Him. 


XII. In your relations with the members of your family and those about 
you be full of consideration, kindness, and devotion; endeavor to make 
piety loved through you. Avoid with the greatest care that spirit of criticism, 
those little jealousies, petty weaknesses, and caprices which many vainly 
seek to reconcile with true piety. 


XIV. When you go out into the world avoid with equal care unseemly levity 
and repellant austerity, and while the politeness of the old school seems to 
be disappearing more and more, endeavor to revive it in your social 
intercourse by that delicate courtesy, thoughtful consideration, and simple, 
modest bearing which are the natural outcome of humility and Christian 
charity. 


XV. Be inflexible in regard to dangerous books and plays. Let even 
innocent pleasures be moderate. Banish evil pleasures. The day you yield in 
this point you will take the first step in a downward course from which 
there is no redemption. 


XVI. If God has placed you in a position to give yourself to good works, let 
them be your pleasantest recreation. Remember that in helping the poor and 
the afflicted you are helping Jesus Christ Himself, and that they, in thus 
affording you the means of meriting the gratitude of your God and the 
indulgence of your Judge, confer a greater benefit upon you than you can 
bestow upon them. Regulate your expenses, moderate your attachment to 
the things of this world, and remember that you will be judged by a God 
Who for love of you bore poverty, humility, and suffering. If your crucified 
Saviour wills to give you a small share of His sufferings, do not forget that 
the cross is the only incontestable mark of real love and the strongest bond 
by which your soul maybe united with God. This conviction will give you 
strength to overcome the repugnance of nature and to bless God in the midst 
of the most cruel trials. 


XVII. Select a day each month to prepare yourself for death, and on that 
day perform each duty as faithfully as if it were to be the last of your life. 
Go to confession and receive Communion as viaticum. Examine what might 
trouble you at such an hour: unjust possessions, doubts, restitutions 
unmade, unreconciled quarrels, etc. Repeat the acts made by the dying: acts 
of resignation, acts accepting the time, the place, the manner of the death 
God wishes you to die; acts of thanksgiving, of lively faith, of hope, of 
confidence, of sincere sorrow, of love of God, etc. Invoke Jesus crucified; 
implore the Blessed Virgin, your angel guardian, your patron saint, to plead 
for you, and when you lie down to rest regard your bed as your tomb. 


XVIII. Faithful devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and His blessed 
Mother is regarded as a certain means of salvation. Zealously embrace it. 
Unite yourself with confraternities established in their honor; practices 
enjoined by these associations are not onerous, do not oblige under pain of 
sin, and are enriched with numerous indulgences. Nourish also in your soul 
sincere devotion to St. Joseph, the spouse of Our Lady, to the holy angels, 
and the saint whose name you received in Baptism. Finally pray frequently 
for the dying and for the souls in purgatory. 


Chapter IT 


THE FIRST ACTIONS OF THE DAY 


THE FIRST-FRUITS OF OUR ACTIONS 


The beginning in everything is very important. The first-fruits of our 
thoughts, of our affections, of our works, are tributes due to God. The 
manner in which we spend our day depends very much upon the beginning; 
this is why the Evil One makes every effort to destroy the tree at the root 
and to rob God of this first homage due only to Him. Therefore when you 
get up in the morning your first thought, your first word, your first action, 
should be given to God. Do you do this? 


Rising—When we are in bed and inclined to sleep is not the time for 
deliberating whether we should get up or not. If you parley with nature it 
will inevitably triumph over you. It will tell you it is cold, that you are 
indisposed, that you have spent a bad night, that if you are not made ill by 
early rising, then you will fall asleep during prayer; that one prays better 
and grace acts more efficaciously when the body is well cared for; that rest 
is necessary if we would labor well, and that it is better to take too much 
than too little. Is it not with such arguments that nature persuades you to 
keep your pillow, and to resist the inspiration to overcome yourself and rise 
promptly? 

Determine the previous evening the hour for rising, and when the hour 
comes let nothing, short of serious indisposition, prevent you from being 
faithful to your determination. 

Begin your day with this slight act of mortification; remember that if you 
refuse God this little sacrifice it will enable the Evil One to rejoice at your 
expense; while, if you are generous, this act of fidelity will bring you many 


graces from Heaven and preserve you from many faults into which you are 
liable to fall during the day. 

Believe me, you will lose nothing by making this little sacrifice of your 
rest to God; you have to do with a Master Who is magnificent in His 
rewards, and Who will not fail to let you reap at another time the sweet 
fruits of your patience. 


Of too Great Care of One’s Health—There are some people so tender of 
their bodies that they imagine themselves prostrated by the least 
indisposition, and obliged to abandon their exercises of piety. They are 
constantly occupied with their ailments; speak of them to every one; leave 
no remedy untried; consult innumerable physicians; in short, it would seem 
as though their life was one of the columns of nature with the destruction . 
of which the world must come to an end. They consult Hippocrates and 
Galen as the gods of health; and never consult Jesus Christ, the sole Author 
and Preserver of our life. 


Remedies and Recourse to God—I am far from blaming reasonable care of 
one’s health or the consulting of physicians when the illness is serious; but 
unless you are obliged to keep your bed I would not advise you to do so. Do 
not yield to every little indisposition; keep about as long as you can. God 
desires to be the physician of your body as well as of your soul. How many 
saints have found their ailments increase with remedies and diminish when 
they took none. Happy is he who makes his body a continual victim and 
who can truly say with St. Paul, “I die daily.” 

I have dwelt upon this excessive care of health, because St. Thomas says 
that the temptation of the most spiritual persons is to be too much occupied 
with their health, as well as with the necessities of the body, under pretext 
of seeking the glory of God. Moreover, all the vigor of the soul depends 
upon morning prayer; for this reason the Evil One creates a thousand 
hindrances, chiefly little ailments, to make you lose it or to make it fruitless. 

All the success of our meditation depends upon this first action—that is, 
upon rising promptly and fervently. Alas! what can one do who has lost the 
graces given in prayer? They descended from heaven while you slept; then 
it was that you should have gathered this heavenly manna; the time for 
collecting it is past; there is none left for you, and then, how may you 


venture to present yourself before God to receive His gifts and to enjoy the 
delight of His company when you have begun your day by an act of 
infidelity—sleeping while others were at prayer? 


The First Thoughts, Words, and Actions—What is your first thought on 
awakening? What is your first word? What is your first action? Your first 
thought should be raised to God. Your first word should be addressed to 
God. Your first action should be for God, the seed as it were of all the 
others. Observe great neatness in your attire. Repeat certain prayers, if you 
like, while dressing. 

Remember to observe modesty at all times. If you do not pray occupy 
yourself, at least, with some good thought while you are dressing; or, better 
still, consider the subject of your meditation, and conceive a great desire to 
make it well. 


Morning Prayer—As soon as you are dressed render God the respect and 
homage due Him; adore Him as the Author and Preserver of your being. 
Thank Him for the grace He has bestowed upon you. Offer Him the actions 
of the day. Ask Him to bless you; to strengthen you to combat resolutely 
your great enemy, which is the sin to which you are most subject. Forecast 
the occasions of this sin. 

Recommend yourself to your good angel and to your holy protectors. 
Then repeat some vocal prayers. The end depends on the beginning. You 
will end the day well if you begin it well. See how far you are wanting in 
this respect, and resolve to amend. 


Chapter III 


MENTAL AND VOCAL PRAYER 


I. MENTAL PRAYER 


We Must Never Neglect our Morning Prayers—As prayer is the food of the 
soul, the Evil One, who cannot take well a defended garrison, endeavors to 
weaken it by famine—by cutting off all supplies and means of assistance. 
Therefore he will create pressing business and notable inconveniences to 
make you abandon meditation, or to persuade you at least to defer it. The 
morning is the most fitting time; if you obey his suggestion, you will find 
no time to make it later, and you will be deprived of the graces destined for 
you that day. Are you faithful to render this duty to God? Do you never fail 
in it? 

Would you be willing to spend a day without eating? What has your soul 
done that you should treat it more cruelly and harshly than you treat your 
body? “Blessed be God,” says David, “Who hath not tuned away my 
prayer, nor His mercy from me “ (Ps. Ixv. 20). Mercy and prayer are two 
inseparable things; one is the tree and the other is the fruit; one is the source 
and the other is the stream. If you abandon prayer, God will withdraw His 
mercy. What! Do you think you can live without food, fight without arms, 
fly without wings, labor without strength? Whence do you derive all this if 
not from prayer? 

What blessing can you expect from God the day that you fail to pray to 
Him? But one infidelity of this kind is sufficient to ruin your fortune and 
prevent you from entering the nuptial hall, where the Bridegroom awaits 
you. 


Method of Prayer—Our prayer should be simple, faithful, humble, 
respectful, free from negligence as well as excessive constraint. This 


science is acquired less by study than by experience. Innocent souls should 
go to God, in a simple childlike manner, as little ones run to the arms of 
their nurse. They whose minds are filled with the false maxims of the world 
must be rid of them by means of discourse and reasoning founded on the 
truths of the Gospel. But they who are convinced of the maxims of our 
religion should give themselves more to affections than to considerations. 

They should ask, desire, call, seek, and sigh incessantly, until they have 
found the source of living waters, and the spirit tells them: “Thou hast 
labored enough; it is now time to rest.” 


Preparation—Read in the evening before going to bed the subject of your 
meditation, read it again in the morning, if necessary, when you get up. 
Enter into the sanctuary of grace with profound humility, a pure intention, 
an ardent and sincere desire to honor God and do His will. Occupy yourself 
with God without being occupied with yourself. Seek Him, like David, in 
the simplicity of your heart, uprightly, and without any mixture of self- 
satisfaction. Peace of heart, indifference of will, interior satisfaction of soul, 
whatever our state, whether of consolation or aridity, of light or darkness, 
are marks that we are seeking God purely, and that our prayer is excellent. 

How do you converse with God? Do you find it difficult to converse with 
Him? 

Do you not yield to weariness and vexation when you find no satisfaction 
in prayer? Are you tempted to abandon it entirely? Why do you not read 
and learn from books on prayer what you should do? You do much if you 
love much, and you love much if you suffer with patience the wandering of 
your mind, the instability of your imagination, bodily discomforts, the 
temptations of the Evil One, the murmurs of your passions, the vexation 
and weariness of nature. 


Causes of Distractions—Are you favored with consolations? Be not 
attached to them. Are you frequently distracted? Learn the cause. Is it not 
because you reflect so little during the day? Is it not because your heart is 
deeply attached to something? Or is it lack of preparation, or that you refuse 
God what He asks? Or may it not be that God wishes to try your patience 
and make you recognize your weakness? 


Causes of Aridity—You are deprived of consolation; perhaps it is because 
you desire it too passionately; or you do not endeavor to mortify yourself; 
or you are unfaithful to the inspiration of God; or you lack a cross; or you 
are proud and negligent. It may also be that God wishes to purify your soul 
and detach it from the senses; that He wishes to awaken your love, to excite 
your desire, to test your fidelity. It may also be that He desires to make you 
merit some signal grace which He intends to bestow upon you. Finally it 
may be that He desires to make you pass from meditation to affection, and 
from affection to union. Whatever it may be, understand well that dryness is 
as necessary to the earth as rain, night as day, winter as summer; that only 
in heaven will consolation be without alloy; that you will not merit it there 
if you always enjoy it here below; that a prayer of patience is incomparably 
better than a prayer of delight; and provided you are faithful in this state, 
and do not abandon meditation, God will visit you when you least expect it 
and lead you through this frightful desert to the promised land, where you 
will be fed with an abundance of milk and honey. 


Il. VOCAL PRAYER 


There are two kinds of vocal prayer; one of precept, like the breviary for 
bishops, priests, and religious, and the other is optional and of devotion. 
Prayers of obligation are preferable to those which are only of devotion, and 
should be recited in their proper time with attention and devotion. The 
others may be recited or omitted at any time; but if we say them it should be 
with the requisite devotion. 


Illusions of Certain Contemplatives in Regard to Vocal Prayer—We must 
beware of despising vocal prayer; for besides being frequently of 
obligation, it is holy and approved by the Church. The Son of God gave us 
an example and prescribed the form of this prayer. What! Are only the 
imperfect to recite the Lord’s Prayer? Are we not to honor God with the 
mind, the body, the tongue, and the heart? 


Superstitious Devotees—Let your prayer be regulated by your director. 
Generally speaking, it is better to pray with the heart than with the tongue, 


and to say the Lords’ Prayer with attention than to recite innumerable 
prayers carelessly. 


Choice of various Vocal Prayers—Among vocal prayers, give preference to 
the one which Our Lord composed and taught us, through the respect due 
its Author, or because of the things it contains, or because it is fitted to ask 
for all our needs. Next to this come the Psalms of David and the Angelic 
Salutation. Generally speaking, love and recite with devotion the prayers 
used by the Church, but do not undertake to say them all. I should like to 
persuade you never to let a day pass without saying your rosary. 

Take some time also for reciting the Litany of the Name of Jesus and of 
the Blessed Virgin. 


Intentions in Reciting Office—Whatever your prayers, whether of 
obligation or devotion, you should never begin them until you have 
collected your thoughts and placed yourself in the presence of God. 
Consider yourself as the organ of the Holy Spirit, Who prays by your lips 
just as the wind plays upon the pipes of the organ when it is in proper 
condition. Give Him the whole disposition of your heart. Pause from time 
to time, principally between each psalm, and recall your mind if it has 
wandered. Ponder and appreciate the meaning of the words you utter; there 
are none which have not a divine taste and heavenly savor. 

Some recite their office in all the stations where Our Lord suffered: 
Matins and Lauds in the cenacle and in the Garden of Olives; Prime at the 
house of Annas and Caiphas; Tierce in the palace of Herod; Sext in the 
pretorium of Pilate; None on Calvary; Vespers and Complin at the 
sepulchre. Others follow the attraction of grace and their present 
disposition. All this is good when it can be done without trouble or scruple. 


Ejaculatory Prayers—It would be well if every breath could be a loving 
sigh, and every moment be filled with the thought of God. If this cannot be, 
form a habit of recollecting yourself from time to time; the more frequently 
the better. Let the striking of the hour be a signal for recalling the presence 
of God. Accustom yourself to the easy and frequent use of ejaculatory 
prayers. We need but to love in order to pray and to sigh for God. These 
outpourings of the heart proceed from the Holy Spirit; they are a language 


of love readily understood by this God of love. We naturally think of what 
we love; hence we cannot say we love God if we rarely or never think of 
Him. 


Chapter IV 


SHORT METHOD OF PRAYER ACCORDING TO THE SPIRIT 
OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, AND PRELIMINARY ADVICE 
ON PRAYER BY MGR CAMUS, BISHOP OF BELLEY 


Preparation—1. Presence of God. 2. Act of contrition. 3. Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, and union with Jesus Christ. 

If this preparation occupies all the time that you should give to prayer, 
thank God; it is the best prayer you could make; and if the same thing 
happens every day, continue to thank God, and do not be troubled because 
you have not followed a single point of the meditation. Your heart has been 
occupied with God and your miseries—that is the essential. 


Body of the Meditation—1. Considerations. 2. Affections. 3. Return upon 
yourself—that is, reflections upon the past, examination of the present, 
resolutions for the future. 

There are some persons who, without any need of a book, have a special 
attraction for meditating upon the perfection of God, the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ or the Blessed Virgin, etc. We may follow this attraction after having 
asked the advice of an enlightened director. 

If you have no special attraction, use a book for meditation; read a few 
lines, and make acts of virtue, of examination, of resolution. 

When your heart begins to weary of a special thought, read further a few 
lines, and make similar acts upon a new thought. If one act suffices to 
occupy your heart, be satisfied therewith, and avoid troubling yourself to 
make others. 

If it happen that you are filled with distractions, and find it impossible to 
be recollected, humble yourself before God. Keep your book always in your 
hand, and pause a moment after each thought that you read. 


Make devout ejaculations; and read again until you find something which 
touches and occupies your heart. 


Conclusion—1. Thanksgiving. 2. Offering to God. 3. Prayer to Our Lord 
and to the Blessed Virgin. 4. Choice of a good thought. 


Chapter V 


ON THE PRESENCE OF GOD2255 


Now to assist you to place yourself in the presence of God, I shall set before 
you four principal means. The first consists in a lively and attentive 
apprehension of His presence in all things and in every place; for there is 
not a place in the world in which He is not truly present; so that, as birds, 
wherever they fly, always meet with the air, we, wherever we go, or 
wherever we are, shall always find God present. 

Every one acknowledges this truth; but few consider it with a lively 
attention. Blind men, who see not their prince, though present among them, 
behave themselves, nevertheless, with respect, when they are told of his 
presence; but the fact is, because they see him not, they easily forget that he 
is present, and having forgotten it, they still more easily lose their respect 
for him. Alas, Philothea! we do not see God, Who is present with us; and 
though faith assures us of His presence, yet, not beholding Him with our 
eyes, we too often forget Him, and behave ourselves as though He were at a 
distance from us; for although we well know that He is present in all things, 
yet, not reflecting on it, we act as if we knew it not. Therefore, before 
prayer, we must always excite in our souls a lively apprehension of the 
presence of God, such as David conceived when he exclaimed: “If I ascend 
up into heaven, O my God, Thou art there; if I descend into hell. Thou art 
there!” (Ps. cxxxviii.) And we may also say in the words of Jacob, who, 
having seen the sacred ladder, exclaimed: “O how terrible is this place! 
Indeed the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not “ (Gen. xxviii. 16); that is, 
he did not reflect on His presence, for he could not but know that God was 
present everywhere. When, therefore, you come to prayer, you must say 
with your whole heart, “O my heart, be attentive, for God is truly here.” 

The second means to place yourself in the sacred presence is to reflect 
that God is not only in the place in which you are, but that He is, in a most 


particular manner, in your heart; nay, in the very centre of your spirit, which 
He enlivens and animates by His divine presence, being there as the heart of 
your heart, and the spirit of your spirit; for as the soul, being diffused 
through the whole body, is present in every part thereof, and yet resides in a 
special manner in the heart, so likewise God is present in all things, yet He 
resides in a more particular manner in our spirit; for which reason David 
calls Him the God of his heart (Ps.Ixxii.). And St. Paul says, that it is in God 
“we live and move and are” (Acts xvii.). In consideration, therefore, of this 
truth, excite in your heart a profound reverence toward God, so intimately 
present there. 

A third means is to consider Our Saviour in His humanity, looking down 
from heaven on all mankind, but especially on Christians, who are His 
children, and more particularly on such as are at prayer, whose actions and 
behavior He minutely observes. This is by no means a flight of the 
imagination, but a most certain truth; for, although we see Him not yet, it is 
true that He beholds us from above. It was thus that St. Stephen saw Him at 
the time of his martyrdom. So that we may truly say with the spouse: °’ 
Behold! he standeth behind our wall, looking through the windows, looking 
through the lattices” (Cant. ii.). 

A fourth method consists in making use of the imagination, by 
representing to ourselves Our Saviour in His sacred humanity, as if He were 
near us, aS we sometimes imagine a friend to be present, saying, methinks I 
see Him, or something of the kind. But when you are before the Blessed 

Sacrament, this presence is real and not imaginary, since we must 
consider the species and appearance of bread only as a tapestry, behind 
which Our Lord, being really present, observes us, though we cannot 
actually see Him. 


Chapter VI 


ADVICE ON PRAYER?!2°6 


Distractions—As soon as you recognize that you are distracted, promptly 
return to God. Say, “O my God! all to Thee, all for Thee, all before Thee.” 
Then do not reflect upon your distractions, do not examine them, or let 
yourself be troubled about them. 
You may also remain sometime before God, overwhelmed with confusion 
at sight of your want of respect in His presence. 


Aridity—The more wearied and overwhelmed you feel, the more you must 
endeavor to remain with courage and submission in God’s presence; remain 
on your knees if possible, your hands joined, your eyes humbly cast down, 
your mind and heart submissive to the pain you endure. Sacrifice yourself 
generously and unreservedly to the rigors of divine justice; do not yield to 
weariness. Let yourself be crucified by all the wanderings of your mind and 
by all the vexations of your heart. Be convinced that, in your present state, 
God only asks you to suffer with patience, humility, and resignation before 
Him. 
We do not profit by meditation for various reasons. 


Obstacles to Meditation 


1st. We are not sufficiently penetrated with the truths upon which we 
meditate. 


2d. Our affections are not sufficiently ardent. 


3d. Our resolutions are vague and perfunctory. 


Ath. We do not dwell sufficiently on each affection, and we form them very 
lightly. 


oth. We yield too easily to weariness and to the trouble we experience in 
prayer or meditation; we believe our meditation useless when we imagine 
we have done nothing in it; though it is very certain that to endure our 
miseries humbly before God is to make a good meditation. 


Means of Profiting by Prayer 
1st. Our mind must be free and our heart detached. 


2d. We must frequently recollect ourselves during the day in the presence of 
God. 


3d. We must mortify our senses and our humor on all occasions. 


Ath. We must separate ourselves somewhat from society, as well as from 
worldly discourse; we must love solitude. 


Sth. Finally, we must prepare ourselves for it carefully; preserve during it 
great respect for God, Who is present, and we must avoid letting our mind 
be distracted immediately afterward. 


Affective Prayer—If you find it difficult to reflect upon your subject, 
occupy yourself with affections, after you have made an act of faith in the 
truth which has impressed you most; but after you have formed an affection 
conformable to your subject, or to the inspiration God gives you, remain a 
moment in silence before God to let it penetrate your soul. Never pass on to 
a second affection until your heart is filled and satisfied with the first, for 
when we hurriedly multiply affections they make no impression upon 
the will. 


Prayer of Recollection 


I. If the mere presence of God, Whom you behold within you, occupies 
you, keeps you recollected, fills you with a holy and respectful silence 


which diffuses a great calm in your heart, do not disturb this efficacious 
work of God by thoughts or affections likely to withdraw you from this 
attitude full of the respect due Him. This great God deigns to make you feel 
His presence by a sweet and intimate recollection. Content yourself with 
acquiescing in all that He does in you; abandon yourself completely into 
His hands without placing any obstacle to what He asks of you. “Thou art 
all, my God, and I am nothing.” These words will be sufficient for you 
while this sacred silence lasts, and then, when it has passed, return to your 
subject. 


II. Accustom yourself, according to the counsel of Jesus Christ Himself, to 
use but few words when you pray. That is, let your mind be satisfied with 
simply contemplating the truths upon which you meditate without wearying 
itself with long discourses, particularly if the simple view of some truths 
makes more impression upon your heart than discoursive reasoning, and 
you have had some practice in meditating upon these truths. 


III. Do not permit your will to give itself very much even to affections; let it 
turn them insensibly into lively and ardent aspirations of the heart toward 
God. If the Holy Spirit send you any sensible grace, receive it with 
humility, without reflecting upon it too much; fix your heart upon the 
Author of such graces rather than upon the graces themselves. 


IV. Act when God does not act, but be silent when He speaks. Do not be of 
those souls who remain in pure mental idleness, nor of those who talk 
incessantly, never pausing to hear God’s voice. This idleness is not the 
prayer of quiet, which keeps the soul elevated above all the movements of 
inclination and self-love, which sustains it, reconciles it, which occupies it, 
which penetrates it with holy respect for God, which animates all its actions 
with the spirit of grace, which makes it relish and possess the sovereign 
good in a very real and veritable manner. 


Contemplation 


I. Contemplation is an extraordinary state to which only God can raise the 
soul, and to which every one is not called; which few persons attain, 


because there are few who have sufficient courage and fidelity to die to 
themselves and to seek only God. 


II. Here are the effects which contemplation produces in a soul truly 
favored with this gift, 1st. It keeps it raised above itself, and intimately 
united to God by faith, love, and abandonment. 2d. It creates in the depth of 
the soul a holy respect, a humble fear, a pure and courageous love for God 
present there. 3d. It causes the soul to speak little and do much; to consent, 
to cling, and abandon itself to all that God effects in it, and in this way it 
truly acts. But as God acts more than the soul, and it does not reflect upon 
what passes in it, for this reason, says St. Francis de Sales, it can not 
remember having done anything, or it believes it has done nothing. 


III. This infused prayer detaches the soul from creatures and from itself, 
leads it to renounce itself and to practice all the Christian virtues; it makes it 
love retreat, silence, and recollection; it gives it strength to overcome itself, 
to mortify its passions, and to repress the sallies of its humor; makes it 
attentive to the movements of grace, in order to follow them, and to those of 
nature, in order to overcome them. In a word, this prayer is an excellent 
means for attaining great sanctity by the faithful practice of all the virtues, 
all the duties, and all the maxims of Christianity. 


Chapter VII 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ RULES FOR MEDITATION!2=2 


As the body needs sleep to rest and refresh its weary members, in the same 
way it is necessary that the soul have some time to rest, and sleep in the 
chaste arms of its heavenly spouse, in order to renew the strength and vigor 
of its spiritual powers. That is why I would fix a certain time every day for 
this sacred sleep, in order that my soul, after the example of the beloved 
disciple, might sleep in all confidence on the loving breast and in the very 
heart of Our Saviour, so full of love, so worthy of being loved, and Whose 
infinite love is the object of all our affections. 

Now, just as the operations of the body in temporal sleep never extend 
beyond itself, so, for a similar reason, I would retain all the faculties of my 
soul within itself, and I would that they performed no other functions than 
those which concern them, and are proper to them, humbly obeying the 
thought of the prophet: “Rise ye after you have sitten, you that eat the bread 
of sorrow.” That is, you who choose to eat the bread of sorrow, either 
through contrition for your faults or through the compassion you feel for 
those of others, do not rise and plunge into the exterior occupations of this 
world, full of misery and pain, unless you have first been thoroughly 
refreshed by the contemplation of eternal things. 

I would contemplate the infinite wisdom of the almighty and 
incomprehensible goodness of my God; I would occupy myself particularly 
in contemplating how these beautiful attributes shine forth in the sacred 
mysteries of the life and death and of the passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the very eminent sanctity of Our Lady, and in the perfections of the 
faithful servants of God, whom I must endeavor to imitate. 

Then passing from the empyreal heaven, I would admire the glory of 
paradise, the eternal happiness of the angelic spirits and of the souls of the 
blessed. I would contemplate the power, goodness, and wisdom of the Holy 


Trinity in the rewards with which it rejoices—the company of the saints for 
all eternity. Finally, I would sleep and I would rest in the love of the one 
only goodness of my God, which is infinite; I would relish it if I could, not 
in its effects, but in itself; I would drink of this water of life, not from 
vessels offered by creatures, but at its very source; I would taste how good 
is this adorable Majesty in Himself and for Himself. Let me add that as He 
is goodness itself, all goodness, eternal, inexhaustible, incomprehensible 
goodness, I should say: “O Lord, Thou only art good by essence and by 
nature. Thou only art necessarily good, and the goodness of all creatures, 
whether natural or supernatural, is but a participation of Thy loving 
goodness.” 

I would begin by recalling all the benefits God had bestowed upon me; 
the good thoughts and pious sentiments with which He had inspired me in 
the past; all the graces He had granted me, particularly the grace of certain 
maladies and indispositions which, by enfeebling my body, were profitable 
to my soul; and I would, therefore, resolve never more to offend God Who 
had been so good to me. 

With this picture of God’s goodness I would contrast the vanity of all 
human greatness, of the riches and the pleasures of this world, their short 
duration, their uncertainty, their end; I would despise them, I would hold 
them in horror, and I would say, “Avaunt, deceitful pleasures with which the 
Evil One tempts and ruins souls! I will have none of you; I have nothing in 
common with you.” Then I would consider the hideousness and malice of 
sin, which degrades man; which is unworthy of an upright heart; which, far 
from giving true and solid contentment, gives only remorse and bitterness; 
which finally displeases God—a consideration more than sufficient of itself 
to make us forever detest sin. 

With these reflections I would unite all that my conscience tells me of the 
excellence of virtue, which is so beautiful, so noble, so worthy of an 
upright, honest heart, which sanctifies man, makes him an angel and almost 
a God, which makes him taste on earth the pleasures of paradise, and 
renders him an object of complaisance to his Creator. In order to excite in 
myself still greater horror of vice and love of virtue, I would admire the 
beauty of reason, that light sent from heaven to guide our steps. Alas! all 
our wanderings are due to the fact that we close our eyes to this light. But I 
would consider particularly death, the judgment of God, purgatory, hell, 


saying to myself, “What, then, will all the present things avail me?” After 
that I would raise my mind to the contemplation of the perfections of God, 
which I would study first in the life and death of Jesus Christ, in Mary and 
in all the saints. I would softly repose in the love of the divine goodness; I 
would taste it in itself; I would drink of this water of life at its very source, 
and I would say: ‘’Thou only, O Lord, art good by essence; goodness itself 
—eternal, inexhaustible, incomprehensible goodness.” 


Chapter VIII 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


What the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is—There is no worship on earth 
which renders as much honor to God as the sacrifice of the Mass. Hence, 
we should consider this action as the most important of our life, and 
accomplish it as perfectly as possible. 

If the priest appreciated his position and the greatness of his ministry, he 
would never approach the altar but in a spirit of holy fear, and he would 
never leave it except with a feeling of ineffable gratitude. 


Dignity of the Priest—The priest at the altar is the mediator between God 
and man. He is God’s anointed; chosen by the Church to treat with God in 
the name of all creatures, to offer Him their homage, to adore His infinite 
grandeur, to thank Him for His benefits, to appease His justice, and to 
obtain pardon for sinners; finally to ask for the corporal and spiritual succor 
necessary to all men. 

The priest should be not only the sacrificer, but also the victim, because 
he represents the Church, which in this holy action annihilates herself 
before her Sovereign, and is immolated in the victim substituted for her. 


Manner of Hearing Mass—The faithful should assist at Mass with respect, 
attention, and devotion, and regard the priest as the very Son of God Who is 
about to offer Himself to the Father for them, and to give His life to save 
them from the eternal death they have merited. As Our Saviour died and 
was immolated for them, they also should die for Him. It is desirable that 
all who assist at the holy Sacrifice be in a state of grace; but those who have 
had the misfortune to offend God should not believe that they are thereby 
prohibited from assisting at the holy Sacrifice; on the contrary, if they ask 
pardon for their faults, they will obtain the necessary grace of conversion. 


The holy Council of Trent declares that “this sacrifice is truly propitiatory, 
and that if we draw near to God with a sincere heart and upright faith, with 
fear and reverence, contrite and penitent, we shall obtain, by means of it, 
mercy, and we shall find grace and the assistance we need. For God, 
appeased by this offering, grants pardon and the gift of repentance, and 
pardons the offences and even very grave sins of those for whom it is 
offered.” 

There are many beautiful ways of hearing Mass well. Make use of those 
which you find most devotional. Go to the church, like the shepherds, to 
seek the infant Jesus: or, like the Blessed Virgin, to Calvary to assist at the 
death of our divine Saviour, in order to offer Him as a sacrifice for the 
salvation of the world; or, like the three apostles on Mount Tabor, to behold 
Him transfigured. 

At the beginning of the Mass present yourself before God as a criminal 
imploring mercy; make with a contrite heart a confession of your sins, 
repeating the Confiteor with the priest. 

At the Gloria in Excelsis enter into the sentiments of the angels when 
they chanted this divine canticle, and into those of the apostles who 
completed it. Praise, adore, and bless God with the priest; desire that His 
name be known and sanctified, and that His kingdom extend throughout the 
world. 

During the Epistle and Gospel, if you understand the words, listen with 
attention; if not, beg God to give the light of faith to infidels and the grace 
of conversion to heretics. 

At the Creed renew your profession of faith; affirm your faith in one God 
in three Persons—the Father, your Creator; the Son, your Redeemer; the 
Holy Spirit, your Sanctifier. 

At the Offertory place your body, your soul, your mind, your heart, your 
possessions, your hopes, your family, your friends, and all your desires 
upon the paten of the priest. Present them all to God to be immolated to 
Him with the body of His only Son in a perfect holocaust and odor of 
sweetness. Beg God to change and transform you as completely as the 
bread and wine are changed and transformed into His body and blood. 

At the Preface raise your heart to heaven and prepare yourself for 
sacrifice. Praise and thank God with the Church; repeat with profound 
respect the canticle of the angel: “Holy, holy Lord God of armies.” “Heaven 


and earth are full of Thy glory.” “Blessed is He Who cometh in the name of 
the Lord, and Who is to come in the name of the Lord Which saved us.” 

After the Sanctus, until the consecration, meditate upon the Passion: 
divide it into seven parts or stations for the seven days of the week, as will 
be shown later on. 

At the Elevation of the body and blood of Our Lord do not remain cold 
and unmoved, but adore your Lord with body and mind, bowing profoundly 
and accompanying this inclination with deepest respect. 

Between the elevation of the body and the blood of Our Lord remain in 
profound silence with interior and exterior modesty, fully persuaded that it 
is the moment when the Victim is immolated, when the blood, in virtue of 
the sacramental words, is separated from the body, though one and the other 
remain truly united under each species; that heaven opens, the angels 
descend with their Lord, and that God floods with graces the hearts 
prepared to receive them—graces of sanctity for the just, graces of 
repentance for sinners. 

Finally, it is in this sacred moment that we obtain from God all that we 
ask through the death and the sufferings of His Son. 

After the Elevation offer God the adorable Victim for the four ends of the 
holy sacrifice. This is the special object of the Mass. 

For the glory of God, by making acts of faith in Him as your First 
Principle and your Last End; your Father, your King, your Redeemer, your 
Creator, your Strength, your Peace, your All. 

Of hope, that He will pardon you all your sins, that He will give you 
paradise after having granted you here below temporal and spiritual favors. 

Of charity, giving yourself to Him and sacrificing yourself to Him, to all 
His designs, however contrary they may be to your inclinations; 
annihilating yourself with your Saviour and offering yourself to live and die 
for His glory. 

You will thank God for all the favors He has lavished upon you, not only 
upon you, but upon all His saints, and you will offer the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ to supply for your lack of gratitude. 

Offer the holy Victim as a sacrifice of propitiation for the sins of all men, 
and for your own in particular. It is the only reparation which can appease 
the divine justice. 


Finally, ask all the graces necessary to you and to your neighbor; to 
stimulate your fervor ask each request through one of the wounds of our 
divine Saviour. 

Contemplate Him on the cross, and ask through His thorn-crowned Head 
grace for the Church, for our holy Father the Pope, and for all Superiors. 

Ask through the wound of the right hand grace for your family, friends, 
and benefactors. 

Through the wound of the left hand pray for the enemies of the Church 
and your own, repeating with Our Lord upon the cross: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” 

Through the wound of the right foot pray for your subordinates, your 
domestics, and all those dependent upon you. 

Through the wound of the left foot pray for the souls in purgatory, 
particularly those whom you may have offended or scandalized, for the 
souls dearest to the Blessed Virgin, for the souls of your relatives, and for 
all who stand in need of prayers. 

Enter into the Heart of Jesus pierced for love of you; give Him your own 
heart, and beg Him to fill it with His grace and His Spirit. 

This prayer may continue until the Agnus Dei, when you should prepare 
yourself for spiritual communion. Ask pardon for your sins, receive the 
Sacred Host in spirit from the hands of the angels, and make your 
thanksgiving conversing with Our Lord as if you had received Him 
sacramentally. 

After the last Collects receive the priest’s blessing as that of God. Listen 
with devotion to the last gospel, particularly to the words Verbum caro 
factum est, “The Word was made flesh.” If you have received Communion, 
persuade yourself that this incarnation is renewed, that the Word is made 
flesh in you and desires to dwell in you. 

After the Mass adore and thank Our Lord; return home penetrated with 
the grandeur of this mystery, and recite on the way the Te Deum Laudamus. 


HOW WE SHOULD MEDITATE UPON THE PASSION DURING THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF 
THE MASS 


The sacrifice of the Mass is the same as that of the cross. Jesus Christ 
instituted it to recall His Passion; hence we must never fail to honor it by 


meditating on His sufferings. 


Monday—Consider the Son of God in the Garden of Olives, where He was 
bathed in a sweat of blood and water; then at the house of Annas and 
Caiphas, where He was buffeted and offered every ignominy. Ask God 
through the merits of Jesus Christ to give you the grace to overcome your 
passions and to bear injuries with patience. 


Tuesday—Consider your divine Saviour despised by Herod, treated as a 
fool, compared by Pilate to a thief and murderer. Love your abjection, and 
do not be offended at the elevation of your neighbor. 


Wednesday—Represent to yourself Our Saviour scourged and crowned with 
thorns. Avenge upon your body the wounds it inflicted upon your Saviour, 
and upon your pride the painful ignominy with which it crowned Him. 
Remember that one must wear the crown of gold after the crown of thorns, 
or the crown of thorns after the crown of gold. 


Thursday—Follow Jesus bearing His cross; bear yours after Him: if you 
bear it well, you will help Him to carry His. Place yourself in spirit upon the 
altar as upon Calvary, there to be fastened and sacrificed the rest of your 
days as a victim. 


Friday—Listen to Our Saviour’s seven words upon the cross; repeat them 
with Him. After recommending to God your soul, your body, your passions, 
your life, all that is dearest to you in this world, die spiritually with Him, 
and live henceforth as one dead, with no care or desire for earthly things. 


Saturday—Enter into the tomb of Jesus, and bury yourself in spirit there 
with Him. Persuade yourself that the world is dead to you, and you to the 
world. Descend into Limbo with the holy soul of Our Saviour to rescue a 
suffering soul from purgatory. Enter also into the heart of His blessed 
Mother to participate in her sorrows. 


Sunday—Consider the glorious wounds of your risen Saviour; enter by 
Communion into His heart, and establish your dwelling there forever. 


Chapter IX 


THE TWO EXAMENS 


PARTICULAR EXAMEN2228 


I. There is usually in all men a vice or evil inclination which we may call 
predominant and which is the cause and the root of all their faults. 

“And even though we recognize several of these inclinations or faults in 
ourselves, it will nevertheless be well to choose one in particular and to 
attack it with all our strength. After extirpating it we should apply ourselves 
in the same manner to conquering the others one by one. 

“This is the end of particular examen. 

“This examen is most useful particularly in acquiring purity of heart, as 
Cassien teaches (Conférences), and St. Bernard also in several parts of his 
works.” (Directoire, Chapter XIII.) 


II. Is this particularexamen difficult? 

Taken in itself or objectively it is not more difficult than meditation or 
any other exercise of piety. Any difficulty it could offer, therefore, would be 
only subjective; that is, it would arise only from our personal dispositions: 
for example, from our inconstancy, our frivolity, or levity of mind. We must 
acknowledge, however, that particular examen is something very serious. 
For it supposes in the first place, in one who wishes to make it profitably, a 
certain knowledge of himself. We often make our particular examen on 
exterior faults. It is, in fact, with these that we should begin, particularly 
when these faults are notable and a cause of disedification to our neighbor; 
but this is only a preparation for a more serious examen. There is no effect 
without cause. These exterior faults are streams; we must go to their source; 
we must search for it in the depth of our soul, and never desist until we have 
found it and can say, the evil is there. To insure more success in this search 


it is well to know that man’s faults are usually the opposite of his natural 
qualities; thus gentleness often becomes indolence, and _ firmness 
degenerates into harshness. The predominant fault is rooted in the character. 
We shall return to this subject later on. 

Particular examen supposes, in the second place, courage, for we need 
courage to fight against ourselves in this vigorous way, to attack faults 
rooted, so to speak, in our very nature. Tell one who is imperious and proud 
that pride is his predominant fault,—“It is my nature,” he will answer; “I 
cannot change my nature.” 

When he says that his predominant fault is part of his nature he says what 
is very true; but he is mistaken in believing that he cannot correct and 
reform his nature, and that it is useless to try. It is, in fact, this very nature 
that he must attack; for it is the source which feeds so. many infected 
streams, the trunk which nourishes so many branches bearing evil fruits. 
Only when we begin to attack ourselves in this vigorous way do we begin 
to accomplish something; before this our gains are trifling. In the third 
place, it is impossible to make the particular examen as St. Ignatius 
requires, without practising the virtues of vigilance over self, of interior 
recollection, of mortification of our passions; in a word without generous 
and persevering efforts. For these reasons we say that particular examen is 
something serious, though not difficult, considered in itself; for the law of 
God is not heavy: Mandata ejus gravia non sunt (I. John V. 3). 


III. Particular examen is efficacious—first, because by means of it a man 
attacks his real enemies; second, because it enables him to meet them one 
by one in order to conquer them successfully; third, because it supposes in 
one who undertakes it a firm and persevering will never to give up so 
excellent a practice. 


IV. Particular examen requires our best and most earnest efforts. The enemy 
of our perfection laughs at our vague general resolutions; he knows their 
result by experience. “If he that makes a strong resolve often fails, what will 
he do who seldom or but weakly resolves?” (Imit. I. 19.) 

Particular examen is not a vague resolution; it is a very special and 
consequently the most efficacious resolution we can take. It attacks, in fact, 
that nature which we may fiercely drive from us, says a profane author, but 


which unceasingly returns. It hides whole years sometimes to surprise us 
when we least expect it; it never dies, it only sleeps. Cease to watch over, to 
distrust yourself, and this nature, I mean your predominant fault, will 
awaken more powerful and attack you more violently than ever. Special 
faults grow and increase with our age—so much so that people, even people 
piously inclined but unaccustomed to overcome themselves, become, as 
they advance in life, insupportable to others. But if particular examen 
attacks the very foundation of our nature, is it astonishing that it requires 
our best and most earnest efforts? 


Conclusion: If you wish to become perfect, to know yourself, attack your 
predominant fault by means of particular examen, according to the method 
ofiered you here by St. Ignatius. 

“We must always resolve on something certain, and in particular against 
those things which hinder us most.” (Imit. I. 19.) 

We rarely overcome one fault perfectly. “If every year we rooted out one 
vice we should soon become perfect men.” (Imit. I. 11.) 


PRACTICE OF EXAMEN222 


Before the time of ExXamen—We must choose and prepare our subject in 
such a way as to be able to mark the number of our failings. 

In the morning we must endeavor to foresee the occasions of our fault; 
during the day we must endeavor to resist it, and when we fail, strike our 
breasts and make a sincere act of sorrow. 

At the time of Examination—We must place ourselves in the presence of 
God, and give our minds completely to what we are about to do. 


1st. Examine the graces we have received, and thank God for His love, in 
order that we may be excited to be generous in overcoming ourselves. 


2d. Recall clearly to our memory the subject of our examen, and ask God 
for the grace to know our failings and to correct them. 


3d. Examine our morning or our afternoon hour by hour; help ourselves by 
means of questions. Mark the number of our failings; compare them with 


those of the preceding day. We should not give too much time to this third 
point. 


Ath. Excite in ourselves deep contrition, and earnestly express it. Give to 
this and the following point an entire quarter of an hour, if possible. 


5th. Foresee the occasions of future failings Form definite resolutions 
covering only the period from one examination to another. Above all, pray 
for grace to be faithful to them. 

Many souls find in the practice of remembering the presence of God the 
most efficacious means of overcoming their faults. 

It is well from time to time to return for two or three days to one of the 
subjects which are, so to speak, a form of perfection, such as regularity, 
exterior modesty, purity of intention, equanimity of soul, the presence of 
God, or the spirit of prayer, humility, etc. 


GENERAL EXAMENL200 


General examen should be made each evening. It is a practice commonly 
adopted by all persons truly desirous of advancing in virtue. Many, 
however, find it difficult; they find it dry and monotonous. Hence they 
acquit themselves of it superficially and unprofitably, or they omit it from 
time to time, and then end by abandoning it altogether. 

The method offered here by St. Ignatius removes these objections by 
introducing a certain variety in the examination, which he divides into five 
points well fitted to console and strengthen the soul. 

It will be well to make a few remarks on each of these points. 


First Point—We must return thanks to God for the benefits we have 
received. Few writers teach us to begin the examen by an act of 
thanksgiving. Yet what is more consoling and more encouraging than the 
divine benefits we have received? And when have we more need of courage 
than when we are about to require of our soul an account of its negligences 
and of its infidelities, when we are about to search and examine our 
weaknesses? Moreover, the thought of so many benefits will help us in the 
fourth point to understand our ingratitude. 


Second Point—Ask grace, etc., less by vocal prayers than by outpouring of 
the heart. Set vocal prayers, recited from memory, frequently become a 
matter of routine and destroy the devotion of the soul. The heart, on the 
contrary, has an infinite variety of prayers; it never repeats. Then recognize 
our sins and banish them from our heart. It is not sufficient to know our 
sins; we must detest them; we must drive them from our heart, and treat 
them as enemies to whom no quarter can be given. 


Third Point—Ask an account of our soul. This examen should be made 
carefully, but without anxiety. It should not by any means exceed a fifth part 
of the time given to the whole exercise, since it is only one of the five 
points. Many persons reduce almost the whole examen to this point, which 
is the reason of the weariness and dryness they experience in this exercise, 
of the little profit they derive from it, and, not unfrequently, of their want of 
perseverance. 


Fourth Point—Ask pardon of God. We must excite ourselves to sorrow for 
our faults. Sorrow has the virtue of effacing sin. Then let our sorrow each 
day efface our daily offences. 


Fifth Point—Form the resolution to amend with the assistance of grace. 
This last point is the most important of the whole examen and perhaps the 
least understood in practice. In fact, why do we make the examination of 
conscience? To know our faults? No doubt; but for what further reason? In 
order that we may detest them. Certainly; in fact, I endeavor to know my 
faults that I may correct them; and to do this I need to renew each day the 
firm resolution not to relapse into the same faults. 

“According as our resolution is will the progress of our advancement be,” 
says the author of “The Imitation;” which is very certain in the sense that 
we often remain far below our resolutions and rarely go beyond them. “If 
thou canst not continually recollect thyself, do it sometimes, and at least 
once a day; that is, at morning or evening. In the morning resolve, in the 
evening examine, thy performances, how thou hast behaved this day in 
word, work, or thought, because in these, perhaps, thou hast often offended 
God and thy neighbor.” 


We ought every day to renew our resolutions and excite ourselves to 
fervor, as if it were the first day of our conversion, and to say: “Help me, O 
Lord God, in my good resolutions and in Thy holy service, and give me 
grace now this day perfectly to begin, for what I have hitherto done is 
nothing” (Imit. I. 19). 

With the assistance of grace: an absolutely necessary condition. “The 
resolutions of the just depend on the grace of God, rather than on their own 
wisdom, in Whom they always put their trust, whatever they take in hand” 
(Imit. I. 19). 


Chapter X 


OF CONFESSION AND DIRECTION 


The life of the body is preserved by food and repaired by remedies. In like 
manner the life of the soul depends upon confession and communion; 
confession is its remedy, and communion its life. 

These two sacraments must be received with the requisite dispositions. 


Examination of Conscience—Examination of conscience is a necessary 
preparation for the Sacrament of Penance. 
It consists of five points: 


1st. Thanksgiving. 

2d. Invocation of the Holy Spirit of light in order to know one’s sins. 
3d. A review of all one’s actions, thoughts, and words. 

Ath. Sorrow for having sinned. 

5th. Firm purpose of amendment. 

See upon which of these five points you can dwell with most advantage. 


This Exercise is to be Made Daily—It is important to make a daily 
examination of conscience; it keeps the soul in a state of humility, and 
enables it to know itself. It wins new graces from Heaven by gratitude for 
those already received. It prepares the soul for confession, and prevents the 
omission of any grave sin in confession. It prevents vices from taking root 
in the soul. It renders contrition easy by frequent acts of sorrow; it regulates 
the future; it foresees the danger of offending God, and guards against the 


occasions of sin. In a word, it makes us more humble, more vigilant, more 
wise, more pure, and better prepared to meet death. 

Are you faithful to your examen? For what reason do you neglect it? 

A wise man foresees evil, guards against it as much as he can. You will 
be judged after your death. Forestall this judgment by judging yourself. If 
you excuse yourself, God will accuse you; if you pardon yourself, God will 
condemn you; while, on the contrary. He will defend you if you accuse 
yourself; He will pardon you if you condemn yourself. 

Many complain of being unable to recall in the evening what they have 
done during the day; how then can they recall what they have done during a 
month or a year? This shows how very difficult it is to make a good 
confession without daily examination of conscience. 

Thanksgiving is one of the most important parts of the examen. Consider 
the benefits God has bestowed upon you this day, and you will, without 
difficulty, conceive true sorrow for your faults. But avoid anxiety and 
trouble in searching for your faults. If you have committed any grave sin it 
will present itself at once to your mind. If you recall a fault of this kind, 
stop there, and conceive a great horror for it; consider the best means of 
repairing it; take a firm resolution to avoid it in future, and you will, in this 
way, have made a good examen. 


Particular Examen—It is particularly important to select one special fault 
to correct or one special virtue to acquire. This should be the principal 
subject of your examen. Many do nothing because they want to do too 
much; they declare war against all vices and destroy none. 

This is an artifice of the Evil One to deceive and surprise them. Our 
forces are limited; we cannot do everything at once; and we weaken our 
forces by dividing them. They must be united to overcome the enemy. 

It is well to attack but one at a time and never lay down our arms until it 
is vanquished. 

What is the subject of your examination? What vice are you making war 
against? How long have you been fighting it? What advantage have you 
gained? 


Confession—The Sacrament of Penance is the second plank left us by God 
after shipwreck. Each time we confess our faults in the sacrament we 


acknowledge the wisdom of God by the acknowledgment of our ignorance; 
His power, by the manifestation of our weakness; His sanctity, by the 
declaration of our sins. We offer reparation to His greatness and majesty, 
which we have offended; we offer satisfaction to His justice; we humble our 
pride; we avert the chastisements we have merited; we sacrifice our honor, 
which we love most in the world; we purify the soul; we heal its wounds. 
We acquire a special right to the grace of God; we extirpate our vices; we 
secure our salvation; we afford peace and rest to our conscience. 


Faults of those Over-eager to omit Nothing—There are persons who 
believe that the excellence of their confession consists in remembering and 
accurately confessing all their sins and forgetting nothing. If anything 
escape them, they are troubled and believe their confession invalid. In this 
way they acquire a horror of the sacrament, believing that they never 
receive it properly. This scruple is dangerous, because it tends to keep 
people away from the sacrament and inspires them with aversion for this 
salutary remedy. 

Are you one of such persons? Why do you torment yourself for a thing 
which is not in your power? Is it not God Who gives you knowledge of 
your sins? If it is absolutely necessary for you to declare them, He will 
cause you to remember them. He does not oblige you to say what you do 
not know. After giving a suitable time to your examination, be at peace. If 
your sins occur to your mind after confession, they will not, for that reason, 
remain in your heart, whence they have been driven by the absolution of the 
priest. 


Fault of those who think they must feel Contrition—Contrition to be true 
need not be sensible. If you do not feel sorrow for having offended God, 
beg Him to give it to you, and supply what you lack by sincere humility. 
Prostrate yourself before God, acknowledge your offences, and ask pardon 
for them. Go in good faith to confession without so much anxiety and self- 
seeking. Your kind Master sees your heart; He knows you do not wish to 
deceive, and the very fact of your going to confession proves that sin is 
displeasing to you and that you desire to amend. 


Relapse should not discourage us—One who relapses very easily into sins 
has reason to fear that his contrition was not very great. But, alas! the 
Sacraments do not make us impeccable, and when our relapses are 
numerous and great they prove that we are neither vigilant nor faithful; then 
we must renew our resolutions to watch over ourselves more carefully and 
refrain from yielding to trouble or despondency. 


We must listen to the Priest with Attention and Respect—Do not imagine 
that you have made a good confession by simply confessing your sins. 
Listen attentively to the advice of your confessor, for his words are in a 
measure sacramental; they impart grace, they have a special virtue to heal 
your sick soul. 


Of Absolution—Do you know what takes place when the priest gives you 
absolution? Heaven opens, the Holy Spirit descends, the evil spirits are 
driven from your soul, which the Son of God has cleansed with His blood. 
You are released from your sins and the eternal punishment which you had 
incurred. You become again a child, of God and heir to His kingdom; you 
receive infused graces and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Humble yourself, 
then, before God; conceive great sorrow for your sins; imagine yourself on 
Calvary, where the blood of Our Saviour flowed upon your soul to cleanse 
and purify it; remain thus in respectful silence, filled with true humility and 
gratitude. 


Of Satisfaction—Perform the penance which the priest imposes; do not 
regard it as a penance, but as a very great grace which God bestows by 
permitting you to change in this way the sufferings of hell, which you have 
merited, into a brief and light expiation. The best penance is to avoid sin; 
and to do this we must hate it and punish ourselves for it. 


Necessity of a Director—Have you a director? Why have you not one? Do 
you know the way to heaven? Is there any one on earth who can guide 
himself? Sheep require a shepherd; you are not of the fold if you are 
without a guide. 

Who can assure you that you are in the right way if not they to whom 
God has confided the government of souls, saying, “He that heareth you 


heareth Me; he that despiseth you despiseth Me”? 

You are, you say, well versed in spiritual things. You should have more 
humility and distrust of yourself, for St. Bernard says: “He who is his own 
guide has a fool for a disciple, and does not need the devil to tempt him, for 
he is to himself the most perverse and most dangerous of evil spirits.” 
Cassien adds: “It is impossible that the soul abandoned to the guidance of 
his superiors should ever err.” Therefore it is necessary to have a director to 
whom we may reveal our conscience and from whom we may take advice. 


Choice of a Director—There are certain devout souls who can never find a 
director to their taste. 


They would change every month. Persons so difficult to please need a 
master to teach them the elements of the spiritual life by making them walk 
in the ways of humility and mortification. 


The Spirit of Faith with which we should regard our Director—It is very 
important never to separate the thought of God from one’s director, and 
therefore to speak to him with great respect, to obey him faithfully, and to 
open our hearts to him with confidence and gratitude, so that if God permits 
us to be deprived of him we may not be overwhelmed by trouble and 
anxiety. God will always give us grace and light in proportion to our 
fidelity. 


Chapter XI 


HOLY COMMUNION 


How we should prepare for it—As the Eucharist is the most august of our 
sacraments, Holy Communion is the most important action of our lives. 


Of the Sanctity required for Holy Communion—Those who require perfect 
sanctity and extraordinary dispositions for approaching the Holy Table, 
thinking thereby to honor this sacrament, abuse and dishonor it, by 
rendering it useless to those who receive it and to those who refrain from it. 
In fact, if I am in a perfect state of sanctity what good will this sacrament do 
me, and when shall I receive it if I must have this sanctity? 

Nothing could be more unreasonable than to require as preparation for a 
sacrament that which is the fruit and end of the sacrament. This beauty 
without stain, this perfection without blemish, this sanctity without spot, 
this grace, this perfect charity, are effects of the sacrament. It was to 
produce all these effects in our hearts by frequent reception of the Eucharist 
that it was instituted. Hence there is no justice in requiring such sanctity as 
a preparation for receiving it. If we measure our worthiness by the 
excellence of this sacrament, we should never receive it; if we measure it by 
our need, we should receive Communion daily. Jesus dwells in this 
sacrament, not to make Himself feared, but to make Himself loved. Bread is 
not food to be taken only at certain periods of the year, but every day. Why 
should He take this form if He did not wish to be our food? If He wished to 
be feared by men, would He not have taken a more awe-inspiring and 
majestic form? As we cannot do’ without this sacrament, Our Lord has 
made it easy for all to receive it. Draw near to the light and you will be 
enlightened; approach the fire and you will be inflamed; draw near to Jesus, 
Who is your life, your Sun, your Justice, your Sanctification; but go to Him 


without fear and He will examine you. He will instruct you, He will purify 
you. He will sanctify you. 


Excessive Fear is Injurious—One thing which prevents us from profiting 
by Communion is that we have no hunger or relish for this heavenly food. 
How can we approach it with love when our heart is filled with fear? and 
who could not but fear when he believes that it is an abuse of this sacrament 
to receive it with other than angelic purity? 


Humility is an Excellent Preparation—Endeavor to make a_ good 
preparation. Christian soul, and remember that the best of all preparations is 
a knowledge of yourself, of your poverty, and of your indigence, combined 
with a firm hope that Our Lord in His goodness will supply all that you 
lack. Do not, like Martha, be over-eager to serve your Saviour; rather, like 
Magdalen, await from your Saviour, in peace and silence, the food of your 
soul and the reformation of your heart. 


Whether it is well to refrain from the Holy Table—Do not keep away from 
the Holy Table through disgust or scruple. The soul is ill indeed that has lost 
all relish for this food. Salvation depends sometimes upon one Communion. 
How do you know whether this Communion may not be the one you omit? 

Our Lord in this sacrament is not only the food of our soul, but also its 
remedy. How do you honor Our Lord by believing that you can do without 
Him and obtain sanctity without the assistance of His grace? How can you 
resist temptation without strength? and whence will you obtain that strength 
if not from this divine sacrament? 


For those who receive Communion Frequently—You communicate 
frequently, but do you receive the sacrament worthily? If you would rather 
die than receive Communion in a state of mortal sin, you have reason to 
believe that you do not commune unworthily. 


Necessary Dispositions for receiving the Fruits of the Sacrament—We may 
receive the principal effect of the sacrament, which is sanctifying grace, 
without receiving all the other fruits which it produces. To receive an 


increase of grace we must be free from mortal sin; to receive all the fruits of 
the sacrament we must be free from voluntary attachment to venial sin. 


Who are they who profit by Holy Communion?—Do not judge that you are 
growing worse because you feel your evil inclinations more strongly. 
Communion does not take away all evil inclinations. They are left us to 
make us distrust ourselves and depend upon grace. If it does not prevent our 
feeling them, it prevents, as St. Bernard says, our yielding to them. 


Whether we should receive Holy Communion when we believe we derive no 
Profit there from—Humble souls usually believe they are going back 
instead of advancing. We cannot judge of our progress by our feelings. It is 
well that you should believe yourself the most wicked and the most 
unfaithful of creatures; but if you were so in truth, it would not prevent you 
from receiving Communion, provided you truly desire to do better. For how 
could you amend without grace? 


Can we receive Communion when we have no Sensible Devotion?— 
Sensible devotion is not necessary to communicate worthily, since it does 
not always depend upon our will, and the greatest saints are frequently 
deprived of it even on the greatest feasts, as in the case of St. Teresa at 
Easter, either because the soul is attached to these little consolations, or 
because it expects to acquire them of itself. Whatever it may be, true 
devotion does not consist in these sensible feelings, but in a prompt and 
ready will to do what God commands and to avoid that which He forbids. 
Do what you can with the grace of God, and make up by your humility, as 
St. Bernard says, for what you lack in charity, and you will be well 
prepared. 


The Best Preparation is Humility and Desire—There are many beautiful 
practices for preparing ourself for Communion. The best, I think, after 
confession, consists in humility and desire. Humility makes us see our 
unworthiness; and desire, our indigence. The first tends to keep us from the 
Holy Table; the second sends us to it. One makes us say, with the centurion: 
“Lord, I am not worthy;” the other makes us say, as St. Peter did when the 


other disciples withdrew from the company of their Master: “Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 


Motives of Humility, of Love, and Desire—To humble ourselves before Our 
Lord we need but ponder these words: “Who art Thou, my God? and who 
am I?“ In order to desire to receive Him we must consider the honor and the 
advantage of going to this Holy Table, the infinite love which Jesus bears 
us, His desire to celebrate this passover with us, to enter into our hearts, and 
to impart His life to us. 


The Intention we may have in Communicating—Purify your intention. 
Approach the Holy Table to honor God, to obey His will, to accomplish His 
designs, to unite yourself to Jesus Christ, to give Him the life of your heart, 
to apply to yourself the merits of His passion, or for any other similar end. 

Do not be over-anxious in your devotions. Remember that everything 
consists in humbling yourself and remaining in peace at His feet. Are you 
capable of receiving a God? Have you wherewith to entertain such a Guest? 
Beg God Himself, then, to prepare His dwelling. 

There are many ways of occupying one’s mind and exciting devotion 
before Communion. Some make use of the following thoughts: Who am I, 
Lord, and who art Thou? What dost Thou come to accomplish in my heart? 
What shall I gain by receiving Thee? For what end do I receive Thee? 
Others go over the life of Our Lord, pausing upon the mystery which 
touches them most; for example: I am about to receive the Son of God, 
Who is seated on the throne of His Father, Who is adored by the angels, and 
Who took flesh for me in the womb of the Blessed Virgin. I am about to 
renew His incarnation by giving Him a new life in me. 

If this thought does not occupy you, pass on to another and represent to 
yourself that you are about to receive Him Who was born in a stable, Who 
was visited by the shepherds, Who was adored by kings. Whom Simeon 
received in his arms in the Temple, Who was tempted in the desert. Who 
was transfigured on Tabor, Who worked so many miracles. Who gave sight 
to the blind. Who cured the sick. Who raised so many dead to life, Who 
never entered a house without leaving there marks of His kindness. 
Conceive a great desire to receive Him, and a firm hope that He will heal, 
sanctify, and enrich your soul with His merits. 


Then pass on to His passion, and consider that you are about to receive 
Him Who, on the eve of His death, instituted this divine sacrament; Who 
sweat blood in the Garden of Olives; Who shed it from all the veins of His 
body in the pretorium of Pilate; Who shed the last drop of His blood on the 
cross; and that this same blood is about to inflame your heart and flow in 
your veins. 

Remember also that He Whom you are about to receive loves you so 
tenderly that He was willing to die for you; that He comes to apply to you 
the fruit of His death and sufferings; that for you He was placed in the 
tomb, and that He is about to descend into your heart as He descended from 
the cross to the tomb; that you are about to receive this same body with its 
adorable wounds which He permitted His disciples to touch; that He is 
about to open His side and give you entrance into His heart. 

Finally, consider that you are about to receive Him Who ascended into 
heaven, and Who is to judge the living and the dead. Is there not sufficient 
here to occupy you, and to excite your devotion? 

Some find devotion in reading the Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus and 
pausing at the invocation which touches them most. 


Thanksgiving—Now if it is very important to prepare ourselves for Holy 
Communion, it is no less necessary to make good use of the time after 
Communion. O Jerusalem, if thou knewest Who it is that comes to thee, and 
the blessing thou canst receive from this visit! 

If Jesus in coming to you is pleased to give you sensible marks of His 
presence, and moves your heart, profit by these precious moments. If you 
are distracted, tepid, and languid, do not be troubled, but beg God to supply 
what you lack and to effect in your heart all that He came to do. Food is 
digested in your body without your giving any thought to it, provided you 
do not disturb the operation of nature. Let grace do its work; if you do not 
hinder it by voluntary distractions, it will digest, so to speak, this heavenly 
food and transform you into Jesus Christ. He is the King of peace; His 
abode must be one of peace. Do not disturb His repose, and He will give 
you peace. 

It is well immediately after receiving to remain a few moments in quiet, 
peaceful silence, listening to Our Lord’s voice, or, rather, permitting Him to 
do what He wishes in your heart. Do not judge of the effect of Communion 


by your feelings. The most perfect operations of God are usually the least 
sensible. When the Bridegroom has entered, close the door of your heart 
and rest on His breast. 

Love is eloquent; it needs no instruction to speak. It speaks most when it 
is young; it is more silent when it has waxed strong and reached its 
maturity. Speak much, tender souls, pray, weep, sigh, but do not fail to 
listen also to what Our Lord will say to you. 

With regard to perfect souls, they should abandon themselves entirely to 
His love and quietly enjoy the presence of their Beloved. If they wish to 
speak let them content themselves with these words: “My God and my All.” 
Even this is too much: “Let all flesh be silent at the presence of the Lord.” 

“Those who have no facility in conversing with Our Lord may find some 
assistance from considerations similar to those which we proposed as 
suitable before Communion. For example: Behold, He Who was born in a 
stable, Who died on the cross? for me, has come into my heart. Let them 
pause and make acts of love and gratitude. There are some persons who 
make the presence of God most irksome to themselves; they are never so ill 
at ease as when in His company; no sooner does He enter their hearts than 
they fly from Him, turn their backs upon Him to talk with creatures: this is 
certainly unparalleled incivility. You do not know what to say to Him? Let 
Him speak. You cannot love Him? Can you not humble yourself before 
Him? Remain at His feet like Magdalen, and beg all the saints to thank Him 
for you; recite at least a few vocal prayers, and offer your divine Guest the 
best entertainment your heart affords. 


Chapter XII 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE DAY 


We must acquit ourselves of the Duties of our State—Whatever your state in 
life, the first and most important of your devotions is to acquit yourselves 
faithfully of its duties, as we shall explain more particularly in another 
chapter. Let each one, as St. Paul counsels, remain in the state to which God 
has called him, and let him acquit himself of its duties as imposed by God 
Himself. In this does our perfection consist, and it is upon the manner in 
which we have fulfilled the duties of our state or position that we shall be 
principally judged. 

Reflect upon this important truth; see how you have acquitted yourself of 
the duties of your state. Do you consider it a state in which the providence 
of God has placed you; a state in which He wills you to find the graces He 
destines for you, as well as your peace and salvation, and in which He 
wishes you to honor and serve Him? 

Count all that you do as nothing if it is not done for God. The trouble 
attached to your employment does not dispense you from it; if you do only 
what you please, can you be considered a servant of God? 


Avoid Over-eagerness—Over-eagerness and negligence are two faults 
which spoil a good action. What is your haste? Whence is this unquiet 
heart? Whence this natural impetuosity? It is not from God, for He does not 
dwell in the midst of such agitation and trouble. 

Can you do anything without the assistance of God? Are you trusting in 
Him when you are so excessively anxious? Do you think He will bless what 
you undertake with such intemperate ardor? If He loves you He will never 
permit your intemperate designs to have the effect you desire; you must 
needs fail if you rely upon yourself. God desires the glory of your actions; 
you rob Him of it when you act with such precipitation. 


Labor but without labor, I mean without anxiety or disquiet. Consider 
yourself as the instrument of the divinity, and all that you do will be divine. 
An instrument must be lifeless to be used to advantage. What could a 
painter do with a brush that moved of itself in his hands? Be dead to your 
desires, and all your actions will have the reward of eternal life. Let reason 
and grace guide you, and all that you do will be just. 

Place yourself in the hands of God when you labor, bodily or mentally. 
Pause before you enter any path. Do not let nature take the initiative and 
precede grace. Do what you ought, not what you please. Regulate all your 
plans by your duties. In all your movements rely upon Him Who is 
immovable; preserve in all your actions a tranquil heart and mind. Hasten, 
if necessary, but never be precipitate. 


We must avoid Negligence—If over-eagerness is to be feared, negligence is 
still more so. The first comes from esteem and ardor; the second from 
contempt and sloth. One proceeds from a too ardent and the other from an 
indifferent heart. “He that is hasty with his feet shall stumble,” says the 
Holy Spirit; but He curses him who does the work of God negligently. 

Is it for God you are laboring? Does He not merit that you should serve 
Him with pleasure? Has He not bestowed sufficient blessings upon you? 
Has He not promised you sufficiently great rewards? Is He slow to render 
you service? Does His sun ever fail to shine upon you? What! The Creator 
serves His creature with pleasure, however wicked and unfaithful he may 
be, and the creature serves his Creator with reluctance? 


Inconstant and Capricious Minds—Do you take pleasure in your work? It 
is well that you should, but do not be attached to it. Purify your intention; 
labor, not because it gives you pleasure, but because God commands it. Let 
your pleasure be to please Him, and you will always work with pleasure. 
What should a servant think of if not of satisfying his master? 

In performing your actions begin, not by the most agreeable, but by the 
most necessary; and let God be first in them all. 


Amusements—Play is a remedy to be taken only when ill, that is, when the 
mind is over-wearied by work. There are some, the Wise Man tells us, who 


imagine the life of man a play; they never work and would always rest. 
They are in health and would always take remedies. 

Play for the relaxation of the mind is a laudable recreation. Play merely 
for gaining money is a shameful traffic. Play merely to pass the time is 
reprehensible idleness. We have not come into the world to seek pleasure, 
but to do penance; not to win money, but to win heaven. Play rarely, play 
little, play only a short time, play without over-eagerness. 

Consider what you stake as lost from the first and it will not disturb you. 
If it is permitted to stake trifling sums to increase the interest of the game, 
give whatever you w4n to the poor. 

Regulate your play and your pleasures; always bear in mind that St. 
Francis Borgia said: “We usually lose four things at play: time, money, 
devotion, and conscience.” How do you spend your income? Are you 
parsimonious or extravagant in your dress, in your furniture, in your house, 
in your pleasure, in your table? 


Meals—We eat only to live; yet there are some who live only to eat. They 
can speak of nothing but entertainments, good cheer, a good table, and good 
wines. It would seem as though nature had erred in making them men; they 
should be animals. 

Raise your heart to God as you go to the table; endeavor by purity of 
intention to convert this action, animal in itself, into a Christian duty. Grace 
before meals should never be omitted wherever you are. Its effect is more 
salutary than you think; if you neglect it, frequently food may injure more 
than it benefits you. 

Beware of over-eagerness in eating, or of manifesting extreme pleasure 
or vexation when the food is well or ill prepared. Eat with the temperance 
and modesty which marked all the actions of Our Lord. Give to God the 
better part of what is served you, by depriving yourself for love of Him of 
something which especially flatters your palate. 

If you neglect to thank God you do not merit that He should give you 
bread, and whatever your wealth you have reason to fear that you will lose 
it. God takes away from ungrateful souls blessings which they abuse and for 
which they are ungrateful. 


Of the Word of God—Do you take as much pains to nourish your soul as 
your body? 

How do you profit by the word of God? You speak to Him through 
prayer; but it is God Who speaks to you through good books and sermons. 
The word of God is never without its effect; it either converts its hearers or 
renders them more culpable. Are you not too curious? Are you not of those 
who cannot read a good book unless its style is perfect; who can not hear a 
preacher unless his style is polished? 

Seek in this tree of life the fruit rather than the flower. God, St. Paul tells 
us, has not willed to convert the world by eloquence, but by the fruit of His 
cross, which would have remained without effect if the apostles had 
employed the arts of oratory. It is not fine language which touches hearts, 
but the grace and unction of the Holy Spirit. The wisdom of God spoke to 
man in parables and popular language; it will never convert you by means 
of studied discourses, but by the strength of its spirit and the simplicity of 
its words. 

Seek the books and preachers who touch your hearts and not those who 
flatter your ear. Never let a day pass without reading a good book. Reading, 
says St. Bernard, seeks God; meditation finds Him; contemplation enjoys 
Him. Reading helps meditation, and meditation leads to contemplation. If 
you like the end, adopt the means; if you desire to taste heavenly things, 
frequently read and meditate upon them. 


Chapter XIII 


OF A STATE OF LIFE 


How Important it is to be in the State of Life in which God wishes us—After 
admiring the beautiful order of the universe and the wise economy of 
Divine Providence, persuade yourself that it is God Who has created this 
great variety of states and conditions on earth to unite all men by the bonds 
of necessity and dependence; to raise them to the knowledge of their 
principle by this multitude of employments; to reveal to them the greatness 
of His house and the treasures of His magnificence. For it is through the 
multiplicity of beings that we reach unity of being, and by following the 
course of the stream that we reach the source. 

Every reasoning mind is filled with astonishment when it considers this 
great multitude of creatures who form the court of the King of heaven; 
when it contemplates their riches, their beauty, their functions, their order, 
their disposition, and their industry; but we must not stop here To profit by 
this knowledge we must be further convinced that God, Who does 
everything with just weight and measure, as the Wise Man says, has from 
all eternity marked and destined for us a state in which He wishes us to 
serve Him; that He has attached to it our peace and our salvation; our rest, 
because each thing is at peace when it is in its place; our salvation, for the 
reason that the graces we need, and which are, so to speak, our wages, are 
given us according to the condition, the state, and the office in which God 
places us. 

If the Church is an edifice, the faithful are the stones of which it is 
composed. If the Church is an army, the faithful are the soldiers. If it is a 
body, the faithful are its members. Now the stones of an edifice, the soldiers 
of an army, the members of a body, all have their place and employment, 
outside of which they are useless. 


A man is happy when he performs his duties and faithfully follows the 
order marked by Divine Providence. He enjoys profound peace; he is under 
the protection of the Prince of order; he receives graces in abundance; 
graces which nourish him, graces which strengthen him, graces which cause 
him to grow in virtue, graces which lead him to perfection, because this 
food is proper and suitable to the disposition of his soul. As he is faithful to 
the law, the law is faithful to him. As he keeps order, order keeps him, 
defends and protects him. “Much peace have they,” says David, ‘’who keep 
Thy law, and to them there is no stumbling-block.” 


How we must choose a State in Life—After considering this truth, reflect 
upon yourself, and see what your state is. If your state of life is not settled, 
and you have yet to choose it, pray God to make known the state in which 
He wishes you to serve Him. Listen to what He will say to you after 
Communion and during this retreat. See whither your inclinations lead you 
when your heart is at peace and undisturbed by passion. Reason is a divine 
light and a natural inspiration which never deceives those who follow it, 
particularly under the guidance of faith. 

Consider, therefore, the end for which God has placed you in this world, 
which is to honor Him and to save your soul. Consider what state affords 
you the best means of attaining this end. Examine your disposition, your 
constitution, your character, your strength, your inclinations, your habits, 
the movements of your heart, the attractions of grace, the inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Consider what you would wish to have done at the hour of death; what 
you would advise a friend to do in your place. And as it is difficult to 
distinguish the movements of nature from those of grace; and as the Evil 
One frequently transforms himself into an angel of light; and no one can 
judge in his own case, and there is danger of heeding the suggestions of 
self-love, the safest way, in order to proceed wisely in an affair of such 
importance, is to take the advice of a wise and experienced director; to 
make known to him the sentiments of your soul, and to abide by his advice, 
convinced that God will never permit you to be deceived when you act 
sincerely with His representative, through whom He makes His will known 
to you. 


What they should do who are settled in a State of Life—If you are settled in 
a state of life, consider how it was that you entered it—through passion, 
interest, vexation, vanity, human respect? Did you consult God? Did you 
ask His light? Is your state good or evil? If good, you must perfect it. If evil, 
you must abandon it. If you are settled in a state of life and cannot leave it, 
remain in it, but in a spirit of penance, repairing as far as possible the fault 
you have committed, and bearing all the trials God sends you in it. Persuade 
yourself that you can only be restored to His favor by the chastisements of 
justice; that you can recover peace only by patience, innocence only by 
penitence; that suffering supplies the place of action; that the only source of 
salvation for you is humility and suffering; that peace will follow trouble; 
that calm will follow the storm. 


Rules for Religious—If you are a religious, whatever the means which 
brought you to religion, be persuaded that it has happened for the best, and 
that you are where God wills you should be. Does not the Son of God desire 
that all shall be perfect even as His Heavenly Father is perfect? and does He 
not say that the means of this perfection is to abandon our possessions, to 
deny ourselves, to take up our cross and to follow His example and 
counsels? This is the religious state. Therefore, though you have entered it 
thoughtlessly—that is, from no serious motive—yet you should believe it is 
the will of God, and that you are in the way of perfection. Make, then, a 
virtue of necessity. Embrace this state, however contrary it may be to your 
inclinations. Take upon your shoulders the sweet yoke of Jesus, and protest 
that you will bear it for love of Him all the days of your life. 


Special States—Graces are not only attached to the state and life in which 
God wishes us, but also to special places and employments prescribed us by 
obedience. Would you be a religious in an order to which God has not 
called you? Why would you wish to be in a house, in a position, in an office 
which God has not given you? 

God’s forethought embraces not only all mankind, but each of His 
creatures: to each one is assigned a special place, a special work; 
consequently your graces are attached to the place and the employment 
destined for you by Providence and indicated by obedience. 


Reflections—There are reasonable people who desire, it is true, only what is 
just, but desire it inordinately. They seek what is right unreasonably, that is, 
passionately. 

Do you wish to live in peace and win blessings from Heaven? Ask 
nothing, refuse nothing, abandon yourself to the providence of God; be 
guided by obedience; trust in your superiors. As you have entered religion 
only to serve God, be convinced that you render Him no service which is 
pleasing to Him if you are not where He wills you to be, and if you do not 
do as He desires. 

Oh, how happy is he who confides in God and abandons himself to His 
guidance! and how miserable is he who turns from God and follows the 
impulse of his passions! 


Chapter XIV 


OF THE EXERCISE OF ONE’S CHARGE 


That we must Faithfully acquit ourselves of our Charge—As you do not 
belong to yourself but to God, you should labor not for yourself, but for 
God. You will never labor more advantageously for yourself than when you 
labor for God’s interest. You are laboring for His interest when you fulfill 
your charge as an office which He has given you, and acquit yourself of its 
duties with all the energy, watchfullness, and fidelity of which you are 
capable. 

Make no distinction between your interests and those of God. You have 
but one interest, which is to save your soul, and your soul is God’s only 
interest as well as yours. He thought of the salvation of your soul from all 
eternity; He labored for it from the beginning of the world; to accomplish it 
He descended from heaven to earth, was born in a stable, and died upon a 
cross. Do you appreciate this? Is it not worth your while to reflect upon it? 


Our Talents are given us only to do what God commands—A great 
ambition is a great cross. It is great folly to believe ourselves capable of all 
things. Our strength and our abilities are limited. God, St. Paul tells us, 
divides His graces: when He sends us to labor in His vineyard He gives us 
exactly what we need. When He places us in any position He assigns us a 
fund of graces to enable us to acquit ourselves worthily of our charge. 


How we should fulfill our Charge—You will fulfill your charge faithfully if 
you receive it from God’s hands, accept it by His orders, if you rely upon 
His grace, if you ask His blessing, if you aspire to no other charge, if you 
labor cheerfully, persistently, courageously, and perseveringly. Cheerfully, 
that is, without vexation; courageously, avoiding indolence; perseveringly, 
undeterred by weariness and vexations. With what fault does your 


conscience reproach you in the fulfillment of your charge? Are you where 
you should be? Do you do what you should and as you should? 


We should not be Passionately attached to our Charge—Do not judge that 
your charge is unsuitable to you because it does not please you. Inclination, 
it is true, is a mark of vocation, but it should be disinterested, peaceful, 
obedient, and free from all human respect and all ambition. Distrust an 
inclination which is turbulent, impetuous, rebellious, and impatient. 


What True Devotion is—Never separate God’s service from the duties of 
your charge. Do not think that it is laudable to be at church when you 
should be at the palace, to pray when you should work. The most beautiful 
of all devotions is the fulfillment of your duties. Work without prayer is a 
vain occupation; prayer without work is false devotion. Satisfy your 
devotion after you have fulfilled your obligations. Precept is preferable to 
counsel, and duties to works of supererogation. 

If you would succeed in your labors never separate work from prayer. 
Pray before work, pray during work, pray after work. The spiritual is to the 
temporal what the soul is to the body. What can the body do separated from 
the soul? “Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these shall 
be added unto you.” Look after the principal, and the accessory will not be 
wanting. 


Marks of Purity of Intention—For whom do you labor? Are your intentions 
pure? Here are marks of a pure intention: to labor with a tranquil heart; to 
be ready to leave or continue a work you have begun; to labor as if only you 
and God were in the world; to be content to have no sensible and natural 
satisfaction. 


Chapter XV 


OF VISITS AND CONVERSATION 


Visits should be Rare—There are two kinds of visits: one necessary, the 
other optional. We must pay those that are necessary and regulate those that 
are optional; that is, the last should be infrequent, brief, profitable, and 
modest. 

Solitude is such a great blessing that we should never abandon it except 
for something better. It preserves us from sin and unites us with God. 

Example is powerful; nature is frail. Love springs from resemblance; 
conversation enkindles love; if you frequent worldly society, you are 
worldly or you will soon become so. 

You wish, you say, to do good to others; I would advise you to begin your 
apostolate with yourself. Only he who has one foot firmly rooted in solitude 
may, like the compass, describe a circle and a figure without leaving his 
center. We never converse with others without giving something of 
ourselves and receiving something from them. We give what we have of 
good, and take, perhaps, what they have of evil. 

Do not trust to your virtue; it is soft wax which will melt before fire; it is 
a Shield of glass capable of being shattered by the first arrow of temptation. 
The Evil One is powerful in dangerous occasions, and grace is weak; the 
heart is cowardly, passions are turbulent, objects alluring, inclination to is 
evil strong and violent. There is everything to fear for one who fears 
nothing. 


Visits should be Brief—If you are obliged to converse with others, leave 
your solitude only as the stone leaves its center, as the magnet leaves the 
pole—with an inclination and desire to return. Let your visits and 
conversations be brief, and if you must give time to this kind of duties, let it 
be as little as possible. 


I know no people more tiresome and more burdensome to others than 
they who imagine themselves least so. They are insupportable with their 
long stories, and exhaust the patience of those whom they visit. Moreover, 
how is it possible to speak at such length and do no harm? 

In any case, it is better to let people see too little than too much of you; 
better that they should long for you than dread you. We appreciate what is 
rare; we disdain what is common. If your society is profitable, you will not 
bestow it so readily. If it is not profitable, you should not be so ready to 
inflict it upon others. 

However good and innocent a conversation may be, it excites suspicion 
when it is too protracted. 

We give nothing without receiving something, and what can worldly 
people give you except sentiments of vanity and idleness? These are two 
evil spirits which rarely leave them. 

How can you expect God to dwell with you if your heart is never at 
peace, if you are continually pouring it out upon creatures? 

A bird which continually thrusts its head through the bars of its cage 
shows that its dwelling does not please it, that it longs to leave it. Happy is 
the man who can remain at home and is independent of society. 


Visits should be Profitable—If your position obliges you to go abroad 
somewhat, imitate St. Catharine of Siena, of whom it is said that no one 
approached her without becoming better. Let your conversation be holy and 
profitable. 

Let there be nothing against God. This is St. Francis de Sales’ great 
maxim, which we must always observe in conversation. Banish all raillery 
and detraction. Never amuse yourself at the expense of others. Would you 
be willing that your shortcomings should furnish entertainment to the 
company? 

Do not be satisfied with doing no harm to any one; do good, if possible, 
to every one. There is nothing more earnestly recommended to us in the 
writings of the apostles than edification and good example. ‘’Dearly 
beloved, I beseech you,” says St. Peter, “let your conversation be good 
among the Gentiles, that they may, by the good works which they shall 
behold in you, glorify God.” And in the same chapter he again tells the 
faithful: “ According to Him That has called you, Who is holy, be you also 


in all manner of conversation holy.” St. Paul gives the same exhortation to 
his disciple Timothy: “Be thou an example of the faithful in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in faith, in chastity.” And he writes to the 
Philippians: “Only let your conversation be worthy of the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

From the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh. When the apostles 
were filled with the Holy Spirit they began to speak. You must be filled 
with the spirit of the world, since you speak only of its vanities. There is a 
time, it is true, for all things, and you must beware of preaching untimely 
sermons, or of wearying your hearers even with good things. Your 
conversation should be seasoned with prudence. Honey is good, says the 
Wise Man, but we should not eat too much of it. 


Visits should be Modest—If you converse with others, and charity requires 
you to contribute to their amusement, never let it be at the expense of virtue 
or modesty. Be on your guard and watch over yourself, bearing in mind that 
there are no more dangerous occasions than such conversations. Avoid an 
imperious or oracular manner of delivering )’’our opinion, as if there were 
no appeal from it; suffer others to differ with you without offence; do not 
take advantage of the modesty of others to monopolize the conversation and 
martyrize your hearers. 

Speak but little, and speak well, and allow others the liberty you claim for 
yourself. 

It is a mark of a trifling, ill-regulated mind to interrupt. A wise man 
speaks only in default of another, as it were, and to sustain the conversation. 
He follows the counsel of the Holy Spirit: “Where there is no hearing pour 
not out words.” He knows that he needs the assistance of grace to speak 
wisely, and that God gives this grace only when He wills us to speak; hence 
if we speak otherwise, that is, if we interrupt and speak without regard to 
others, we can hardly fail to fall into some error or fault. Believe me, if you 
would learn to speak wisely, you must begin by learning to be silent. There 
are persons who speak more with the body than with the tongue, and 
employ more gestures than words. Gesture is intended to emphasize, and 
sometimes to take the place of speech; it is a mute language which speaks 
to the eye, and which is more readily understood by the heart than the mind. 
Speech is the interpreter of the mind, and gesture of the heart. But a 


profusion of gesture takes from the dignity of speech, and indicates, usually, 
an excitable mind. 

If you do not allow yourself to be moved by passion, you will speak 
modestly and temperately, and your whole bearing will testify a temperate 
and well-regulated mind. 

It is great wisdom never to give or to take offence; to suffer without 
making others suffer; to be a martyr without martyrizing others; to be able 
to observe a certain amount of restraint in our communications with others. 
There are persons who open their hearts to any one and every one; and 
others, again, who seem to be living behind a mask, either to surprise others 
or to guard against surprise themselves. Both extremes should be avoided; 
the first shows great want of discretion, the second proceeds from malice or 
distrust. 

Cultivate ease and dignity of manner; be reserved without constraint, 
modest without affectation, obliging without flattery, merry without levity, 
serious without severity. 

One never speaks wisely under the influence of passion. Good sense and 
piety counsel you to be silent under such circumstances, and even if you 
suffer confusion and mortification you will lose nothing thereby, but gain 
immeasurably by conquering your passion. Enjoy recreation or amusement 
with a pure intention; ask God to govern your tongue; keep yourself always 
in His presence; put a bridle on your tongue, and whatever the company in 
which you find yourself, never forget that God and His angels are present. 

Do not be of those whose principles change with the times; rule your 
passions; do not abandon yourself to their shameful caprices. You are a man 
and a Christian. As a man you are guided by reason, as a Christian by grace. 
Both tend to preserve peace of soul, tranquility of mind, and serenity of 
heart. 

In your visits and social intercourse treat others with the kindness and 
courtesy you expect from them. Cultivate an equable manner, avoiding 
immoderate mirth or extreme solemnity; graciously grant a favor in your 
power, and when obliged to deny a request soften the refusal with kindness 
and marks of affection. 

Fidelity to God obliges you to prevent evil discourses by adroitly 
changing the conversation, or by paying no attention to it, or by making it 
evident that it displeases you. 


Do not be of those weakly complacent characters who praise everything, 
whether good or evil; or of those who indiscriminately censure and cavil at 
everything, and whom it is impossible to please. 

Justice requires that )’’?ou praise what is laudable; and charity, that you 
share in the joy of your neighbor. 

Love, and do as you will. Love, I say, with that love which is charity, and 
your conversation will be like that of the angels, who bear with our defects, 
who counsel us in our doubts, who console us in our trials, who assist us in 
our miseries, who are with us only to help and benefit us. Bear yourself in 
like manner toward your neighbor, and your conversation will be angelic. 


Friendship—To love through instinct is to love as an animal; to love 
according to inclination is to love as a man; to love against inclination is to 
love as a Saint; this is the supreme effort of Christian charity, and the 
triumph of divine love; for only God, says St. Thomas, can enable us to 
love one who does not please us; still more one who displeases us, who 
grieves and offends us. 


Chapter XVI 


STILENCE!2 


Endeavor to secure yourself in the course of the afternoon fifteen minutes 
or a half hour of silence. During these moments think sometimes of the 
recollection of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, and unite your work with theirs; at 
other times reflect upon the respectful silence which the saints observe in 
heaven, where they are completely rapt in God; sigh for this blessed repose. 

Speak heart to heart with your angel at your side; thank him for his care 
of your salvation, promising him to respect and to faithfully follow his 
inspirations. Ask him to present the prayers and sighs of your heart to Our 
Lord. 

You may also reflect upon the necessity of spending time profitably, and 
the strict account you will have to render, at the last day, of every moment 
of your life. 

If you are alone recite some vocal prayers; but do not impose this silence 
upon those about you; if they speak to you answer without hesitation, 
without, however, prolonging the conversation. 

Offer your silence to God to repair the faults you have committed by your 
words, and also in expiation of the sins of the tongue committed in the 
world. If you fail in charity during the day, or answer impatiently, punish 
yourself by observing silence for the space of time necessary to say 
a Miserere; it would be generous to impose this silence on yourself when 
you feel most desirous to speak. You have no idea how pleasing these little 
sacrifices are to our divine Master. 


INTENTIONS FOR THE OBSERVATION OF SILENCE22©2 


We may have a special intention for each day of the week, and sanctify our 
silence, offering it as follows: 


Sunday to the Holy Trinity, to honor the silence of Jesus in the bosom of 
His Father. 


Monday to the Holy Spirit, to honor the silence of Jesus when He retired to 
the desert. 


Tuesday to angel guardians, to imitate the silence of the angels before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Wednesday to St. Joseph, to honor his silence and obtain an interior spirit. 


Thursday to the Sacred Heart in the Sacrament of the Altar, where this 
divine Solitary observes a profound silence. 


Friday to the mystery of the cross, to honor the silence which Jesus 
observed during His passion. 


Saturday to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, to obtain the grace to imitate the 
silence of our holy mother. 


Chapter XVII 


VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


We are pleased to be in the society of those we love. The Son of God 
delights to be with you. Do you delight to be with Him? Do you pay Him a 
visit each day? He remains upon earth to counsel you in your doubts, to 
console you in your trials, to strengthen you in your temptations. Do you 
believe that He is on our altars? Can you believe this and abandon Him? 


Various Intentions in Visiting the Blessed Sacrament. Titles of Our Lord— 
There are some who find devotion in considering Our Lord under various 
titles: Sunday as King, Monday as Father, Tuesday as Friend, Wednesday as 
Physician, Thursday as Spouse, Friday as Redeemer, Saturday as glorious 
Conqueror and Vanquisher of demons. 

We should make acts of faith, hope, love, confidence, thanksgiving, etc., 
in conformity with our present dispositions and the special title we are 
considering. They who receive Communion daily may. follow this same 
method and receive Our Lord under a special title each day. 


Different Circumstances of the Passion—Others consider Our Lord in the 
course of His passion, of which this sacrament is a representation. 

Monday, in the Garden of Olives, struggling with sorrow, and inviting 
you to struggle with Him. Tuesday, in the house of Annas and Caiphas, 
bearing ignominy and insult, and inviting you to bear injuries after His 
example. Wednesday, before Herod, classed with Barabbas, and mocked as 
a fool, teaching you to bear to be derided and contemned for His sake. 
Thursday, in the scourging and crowning with thorns, telling you how you 
must suffer for Him. Friday, bearing His cross to Calvary, and begging you 
to bear it with Him and to die with Him. Saturday, in the tomb and in limbo, 


exhorting you to descend thither with Him. Sunday, risen in Galilee, or in 
heaven, promising you that you will reign with Him. 


Virtues and Mysteries of Our Lord—Others finally, after the example of P. 
de Gonnelieu, consider a virtue, a mystery of Our Lord corresponding to the 
day of the week. 


Sunday: Contemplate Jesus gloriously risen. Ask, with confidence, a share 
in the joys of His glorious resurrection, and for this end receive the trials of 
life with submissive patience. 


Monday: Honor Jesus in His state of victim in the Sacrament of the Altar; 
immolate yourself completely to His love by sacrificing to Him your 
passions, your ill-regulated desires, thoughts, and affections, and unite 
yourself with the expiation which Jesus offers to God His Father. 


Tuesday: Honor the faithful obedience of Our Lord, Who descends upon the 
altar at the voice of the priest, and take the resolution to obey all your 
superiors for love of Him. 


Wednesday: Meditate on the patience of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
where He endures the outrages and ingratitude of bad Christians. Ask 
pardon for your guilty brethren and for yourself, and beg the grace to bear 
without complaint the offences and trials which fall to your lot. 


Thursday: Adore Jesus humbled, ignored, despised, and abandoned by men, 
for whom He is daily immolated. Bear Him company by uniting yourself 
with all your soul to His meek and humble heart. 


Friday: Honor the love which impelled your divine Saviour to give Himself 
without reserve, in order to transform you into Himself. Return His love 
with true devotion. 


Saturday: Thank Him for the liberality He has manifested toward you in the 
many graces He has bestowed upon you in your Communions. Ask pardon 
for the abuse you have made of them, and resolve again to love Him 
without reserve, and to serve Him with your whole heart. 


Chapter XVIII 


SPIRITUAL RECOLLECTION?2%3 


IT is to this point, my dear Philothea, that I wish to draw your particular 
attention, since in it consists one of the most assured means of your spiritual 
advancement. Recollect as often as you can, in the course of the day, by any 
of the four ways I have marked out for you, that you stand in the presence 
of God: observe what He does, and what you are doing, and you will find 
His eyes perpetually fixed upon you with an inconceivable love. Then say 
to Him: “O my God! why do I not tum my eyes toward Thee, as Thou 
always lookest on me? Why dost Thou think incessantly on me, O my God? 
and why do I seldom think on Thee? Where are we, O my soul? Our true 
place of rest is God, and where do we find ourselves?” 

As birds have their nests on trees, to which they retire at need, and the 
deer thickets and forests in which they hide from pursuit, or enjoy the cool 
shade of summer, so will we, Philothea, choose some place every day, 
either on Mount Calvary or in the wounds of Our Lord, or some place near 
Him, as a retreat to which we may occasionally retire, to refresh and 
recreate ourselves amidst our exterior occupations, and there, as in a 
stronghold, defend ourselves against temptations. Blessed is he that can say 
with truth to Our Lord: “Thou art my place of strength and my refuge, my 
defence from storms, and my shadow from the heat” (Ps. Ixx. 3, Isa. XXV. 
4). 

Remember, Philothea, to retire occasionally into the solitude of your 
heart, while you are outwardly engaged in business or conversation. This 
mental solitude cannot be prevented by the multitude of those who surround 
you; for as they are not about your heart, but your body, your heart may 
remain in the presence of God alone. This was the exercise which the holy 
King David practiced amidst his various occupations, as he testifies in the 
following, as well as in the several other parts of his psalms: “O Lord, I am 


always with Thee. I beheld Thee, Lord, always before me. I have lifted up 
my eyes to Thee, O my God, Who dwellest in heaven. My eyes are ever 
toward Thee, Lord.” 

And indeed our conversation is seldom so serious or our occupation so 
absorbing as to prevent us from withdrawing our hearts occasionally from 
them, in order to retire into this divine solitude. 

When the parents of St. Catharine of Siena deprived her of every 
opportunity, place, or leisure to pray and meditate. Our Lord inspired her to 
make a little oratory in the depth of her heart, whither she could retire in 
spirit amidst the painful labors which her parents imposed upon her. And 
she received no inconvenience from the attacks of the world, because, as 
she said, she shut herself up in her interior retreat, where she comforted 
herself with her heavenly Spouse. She found this practice so profitable that 
she afterwards counselled her spiritual children to adopt it. 

Retire, therefore, from time to time, into the solitude of your soul, where, 
separated from all creatures, you may speak heart to heart with God on the 
affairs of your soul, as a friend speaks to a friend. Say with David: ‘’I am 
become like to a pelican of the wilderness: I am like a night raven in the 
house. I have watched, and am become as a sparrow, all alone on the house 
top” (Ps. ci.). These words, taken in a literal sense, show us that this great 
king spent solitary hours in the contemplation of spiritual things. And taken 
in a mystical sense they reveal three excellent retreats whither we may 
retire to be with Our Saviour. The raven in the dark, silent house brings to 
mind the desolate stable where Our Saviour lay hidden from the world, 
expiating and mourning our sins. The pelican of the wilderness, which with 
her own blood nourishes and gives life to her young, indicates Calvary, 
where Our Saviour shed the last drop of His blood for us. The sparrow 
flying heavenward recalls the ascension of Our Saviour when He gloriously 
ascended from this earth to heaven. Let us frequently retire in this way to 
contemplate Our Saviour under these various circumstances. Blessed 
Elzear, Count of Provence, having been long absent from his devout and 
chaste Delphina, she sent a special express to him, to inquire after his 
health, by whom he returned this answer: “I am very well, my dear spouse, 
but if you desire to see me, seek me in the wound of the side of our dear 
Saviour, for it is there only that I dwell; there will you find me; if you seek 


me elsewhere, you will seek in vain.” This was a Christian nobleman 
indeed. 


Chapter XIX 


OF ASPIRATIONS, EJACULATORY PRAYERS, AND GOOD 
THOUGHTS? 


We retire into God because we aspire to Him; and we aspire to Him that we 
may retire into Him: so that aspirations to God and spiritual retirement are 
the mutual support of each other, and both proceed from the same source,— 
viz., devout and pious thoughts. 

Make then, Philothea, frequent aspirations to God by short but fervent 
elevations of your heart. Admire the infinite excellence of His perfections; 
implore the assistance of His power; cast yourself in spirit at the foot of 
Jesus crucified; adore His goodness; converse with Him frequently on the 
affairs of your salvation; present your soul to Him a thousand times a day; 
contemplate His clemency and His sweetness; stretch out your hand to Him, 
as a little child to his father, that He may conduct you; place Him in your 
bosom, like a fragrant nosegay; plant Him in your soul, as the standard 
under which you will fight the enemy; rouse and appeal to your heart in 
innumerable ways, to enkindle and excite in it a passionate and tender 
affection for your Spouse. Ejaculatory prayer was _ strenuously 
recommended by the great St. Austin to the devout Lady Proba. And, 
Philothea, if we accustom our soul to treat familiarly with God in this way, 
it will be altogether perfumed with His perfections. Now there is no 
difficulty in this exercise, as it is neither difficult nor incompatible with 
other occupations, since in these spiritual and interior aspirations we only 
make short deviations which, instead of preventing, rather assist us in the 
pursuit of the object we have in view. The pilgrim, though he stops to take a 
little wine to refresh himself, interrupts not his journey by doing so, but, on 
the contrary, acquires new strength to finish it with more ease and 
expedition, resting only that he may afterwards proceed the faster. 


Many have collected a store of vocal aspirations, which may be very 
profitable; but I would advise you not to confine yourself to any set form of 
words, but to pronounce, either with your heart or your lips, such as love 
spontaneously suggests; for it will furnish you with all that you can desire. 
It is true there are certain words which have a peculiar force to satisfy the 
heart in this respect, such as the aspirations interspersed so copiously 
throughout the psalms of David; the frequent invocations of the name of 
Jesus; the ejaculations of love expressed in the Canticles, etc. Spiritual 
hymns will also answer the same purpose when sung with attention. 

They who love with a human and natural affection have their hearts and 
thoughts incessantly engaged by the object of their passion, and their lips 
continually chant its praise. When absent they lose no opportunity of 
testifying their affection by letter, and meet not a tree on the bark of which 
they do not inscribe the name of their beloved. In like manner, such as truly 
love God can never cease to think of Him; they live and breathe only for 
Him; their only thought is the pleasure of loving Him; His praise is ever on 
their lips, and, were it possible, they would engrave the sacred name of 
Jesus on the breast of all mankind. 

To this all things invite them, as there is no creature that does not declare 
to them the praises of their beloved; and, as St. Austin says, after St. 
Antony, everything in the world speaks to them in a silent yet very 
intelligible language in favor of their love. All things excite them to good 
thoughts, which give birth to many animated notions and aspirations of the 
soul to God. Behold some examples: 

St. Gregory Nazianzen, walking on the sea-shore, observed how the 
waves, advancing upon the beach, left behind them shells, little periwinkles, 
stalks of weeds, small oysters, and the like, which the sea had cast upon the 
shore, and then, returning with other waves, took part of them back, and 
swallowed them up again, while the adjoining rocks continued firm and 
immovable, though the billows beat against them with so much violence. 
Upon which he made this salutary reflection: that feeble souls, like shells 
and stalks of weeds, suffer themselves to be borne away sometimes by 
affliction, and at other times by consolation, at the mercy of the inconstant 
billows of fortune; but that courageous souls continue firm and unmoved 
under all kinds of storms; and from this thought he proceeded to those 
aspirations of David (Ps. Ixviii.): “Save me, O God: for the waters are come 


in even unto my soul. O Lord! deliver me out of these deep waters. I am 
come into the depth of the sea: and a tempest hath overwhelmed me.” At 
that time he was in affliction for the unhappy usurpation of his bishopric 
attempted by Maximus. 

St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspa, being present at a general assembly of 
the Roman nobility, when Theodoric of the Goths made an oration to them, 
and beholding the splendor of many great lords, ranked each according to 
his quality, exclaimed: “O God, how glorious and beautiful must the 
heavenly Jerusalem be, since earthly Rome appears in so much pomp! For 
if in this world the lovers of vanity be permitted to shine so bright, what 
must that glory be which is reserved in the next world for the lovers and 
contemplators of truth! 

“St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, by whose birth our mountains 
have been highly honored, was admirable in the application of good 
thoughts. As this holy prelate was proceeding on a journey, a hare pursued 
by hounds ran under his horse, as to a place of refuge, suggested by the 
imminent danger of death; whilst the hounds, barking around, durst not 
attempt to violate the sanctuary to which their prey had recourse. A sight so 
very extraordinary made the whole company burst into laughter; but the 
Saint, weeping and sighing, cried out: “Alas! you laugh, but the poor beast 
does not laugh; the enemies of the soul, after hunting and driving it on, 
through various tumings and windings, into every kind of sin, lie in wait for 
it at the narrow passage of death, to catch and devour it; but the soul, being 
terrified, looks for succor and refuge on every side; and if it find none, its 
enemies mock and deride it.” When the saint had thus spoken, he rode on, 
sighing. 

Constantine the Great wrote with great respect to St, Antony; at which 
the religious about him being greatly surprised, the saint said: “Why are you 
astonished that a king should write to a man? Be astonished rather that the 
eternal God has written His law to mortal men; nay more, has spoken to 
them by word of mouth in the person of His Son.” 

St. Francis, seeing a sheep alone amidst a flock of goats, said to those 
about him: “Observe the poor sheep, how mild it is amidst the goats; our 
blessed Lord walked thus meekly and humbly among the Pharisees.” At 
another time seeing a lamb devoured by a hog, he exclaimed in tears: “Ah! 
little lamb, how vividly dost thou represent the death of my Saviour!” 


The illustrious St. Francis Borgia, while yet Duke of Gandia, frequently 
recreated himself at the chase, during which amusement he was accustomed 
to make a thousand devout reflections. “I admired,” said he afterwards, 
“how” the falcons come to hand, suffer themselves to be hooded and to be 
tied to the perch; and yet men are so rebellious to the voice of God.” 

The great St. Basil said that the rose in the midst of thorns makes this 
remonstrance to men: “That which is most agreeable in this world, O ye 
mortals! is mingled with sorrow; nothing here is pure; regret always follows 
mirth; widowhood, marriage; care, fruitfullness; and ignominy, glory. 
Expense follows honor; loathing comes after delight; and sickness after 
health.” ‘’The rose is a fair flower,” said this holy man,” yet it makes me 
sorrowful, reminding me of my sin, for which the earth has been 
condemned to bring forth thorns.” 

A devout soul standing over a brook on a very clear night, and seeing the 
heavens and stars therein represented, exclaimed, ‘°O my God! these very 
stars which I now behold shall be one day beneath my feet, when Thou 
shalt have lodged me in Thy celestial tabernacles; and as the stars of heaven 
are here represented, even so are the men of this earth represented in the 
living fountain of divine charity.” Another, seeing a river flowing swiftly 
along, cried out, “My soul shall never be at rest till she be swallowed up in 
the sea of the divinity, her original source.” St. Francisca, contemplating a 
pleasant brook, upon the bank of which she was kneeling in prayer, being 
rapt in ecstasy, often repeated these words: “The grace of my God flows 
thus gently and sweetly like this little stream.” Another, looking on the trees 
in bloom, sighed and said: “Ah! why am I alone without blossom in the 
garden of the Church?” Another, seeing little chickens gathered together 
under the hen, said: “Preserve us, O Lord, continually under the shadow of 
Thy wing.” Another, looking upon the flower called heliotrope, which turns 
to the sun, exclaimed: “When shall the time come, O my God! that my soul 
shall faithfully follow the attractions of Thy goodness?” And seeing the 
flowers called pansies, which are beautiful but without fragrance, he said, 
“Ah! such are my conceptions, fair in appearance, but of no effect, 
producing nothing.” 

Behold, Philothea! how one may extract good thoughts and holy 
aspirations from everything that presents itself amidst the variety of this 
mortal life. 


Unhappy they who withdraw creatures from their Creator, to make them 
the instruments of sin; and thrice happy they that turn creatures to the glory 
of their Creator and employ them to the honor of His sovereign majesty, as 
St. Gregory Nazianzen says: “I am wont to refer all things to my spiritual 
profit.” Read the devout epitaph of St. Paula, composed by St. Jerome; how 
agreeable to behold it interspersed with those aspirations and holy thoughts 
which she was accustomed to draw from occurrences of every nature! 

Now as the great work of devotion consists in the exercise of spiritual 
recollection and ejaculatory prayers, the want of all other prayers may be 
supplied by them; but the loss of these can scarcely be repaired by any other 
means. Without them we cannot lead a good active life, much less a 
contemplative one. Without them repose would be but idleness and labor 
vexation. Wherefore I conjure you to embrace this exercise with your whole 
heart, without ever desisting from its practice. 


Chapter XX 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ MANNER OF PERFORMING HIS 
ACTIONS?®2 


I AM reliably informed that St. Francis de Sales, in the performance of 
exterior duties, represented to himself similar actions in the life of our 
perfect model, Jesus Christ. In conferring Holy Orders he beheld Our Lord 
consecrating priests and apostles. When he administered the sacraments, he 
thanked Him for instituting them, and for the great benefit the faithful 
derived from them. When he visited the sick he represented to himself Our 
Saviour visiting the mother-in-law of Peter and the daughter of the prince of 
the synagogue. When he conversed with companions, he remembered that 
Our Saviour repulsed no one. When present at any social gathering, he 
contemplated Him at the marriage-feast of Cana in Galilee. When he found 
himself alone, he recalled Our Lord’s solitude in the desert. When suffering 
under persecution, he contemplated Him forced to fly from the persecution 
of Herod. When he honored his parents, he thanked God for deigning to be 
subject to Mary and Joseph. In times of joy he adored Him on Mount Tabor. 
In times of suffering and spiritual dryness he contemplated Him on the 
cross on Calvary. 

In a word, whatever he did, whatever befell him, he kept his thoughts 
fixed upon his tender Redeemer, from whom he learned innumerable wise 
things and pious sentiments. 


Part Second 


THE INTERIOR LIFE 


“The presence of God which sanctifies our souls is that indwelling of the 
Trinity which penetrates to the depths of our hearts when they are 
submissive to the divine will; for the presence of God which we enjoy 
through the exercise of contemplation effects this intimate union in us only 
as do all other things which come to us in the order of God. It holds, 
however, the first rank among them, for it is the most excellent means of 
uniting one’s self with God when He wills that we should use it.” 
(“Abandonment to Divine Providence.”) 


“Our life may be estimated by our prayer, and our prayer by our 
mortification.” (P. Grasset.) 


“To place ourselves in the presence of God, it is necessary that we make 
some effort, or that God Himself attract us; but to remain in it requires 
neither effort on our part nor attraction on the part of God. If we simply stay 
where He is pleased to have us, and because He is pleased to have us there, 
we remain in His presence.” (St. Francis de Sales.) 


First Treatise 


THE SOURCES OF OUR IMPERFECTIONS AND THEIR 
REMEDIES 


There are four general sources of our imperfections which require to be 
carefully considered. 


I. Forgetfullness of the End—tThe first is that we think not at all, or very 
little, of the end of our creation and our vocation. We live as if we were 
placed in this world only to live, and not to serve God and save our souls. 

We are satisfied with taking good resolutions and writing good purposes. 
Paradise is not obtained by desires, but by deeds. 


Remedy for this Forgetfullness—To remedy this disorder, frequently 
consider whence you come and whither you are going. You come from 
God, and you are going to God. A traveler always keeps his destination 
before him. A marksman keeps his eyes fixed on the target. Let the eyes of 
your soul be always fixed upon your end, and frequently ask yourself. What 
have I come into this world to do? What have I come into religion to do? Is 
it to pass away time or to employ it well? 


II. Neglect of the Means—The second source of our imperfections and our 
infidelities is that, though we think of our end and desire to attain it, we do 
not take the necessary means. It is by means of our actions that we become 
perfect and that we gain heaven. Now a good action requires to be not only 
beautiful and regular in appearance, but must be good interiorly; that is, it 
must be actuated by a pure, upright, disinterested intention; it must be 
animated by an interior spirit, which is to the action what the soul is to the 
body. Our life is such as our actions, and the perfection of our life depends 
on the perfection of our actions. 


Remedy for this Neglect—To correct this fault accustom yourself to perform 
your actions through a virtuous motive, with an upright, pure, and holy 
intention, with all the application of your mind, and all the affection of your 
heart, as if each action were the last of your life, reflecting that God’s eyes 
are fixed upon you, and that He awaits this service from you. Frequently 
bring to mind the following thoughts, which will help you to perform them 
well: that God wills you to contribute to His glory by this action; that He 
contemplates this action; that He attaches a special grace to this action; that 
by this action He will recognize whether you love Him; that you are 
rendering Him a service by performing this action well. 


That His wisdom has regulated this action from all eternity. 

That His infinite greatness ennobles this action. 

That His adorable sanctity consecrates this action. 

That His sovereign will ordains this action. 

That you satisfy His love by performing this action well. 

That your peace of heart depends on this action. 

That your merit is contained in this action. 

That you will offend God if you fail to perform this action. 

That you will be deprived of the grace which ought to follow this action. 
That your salvation, perhaps, depends on this action. 

That you should, therefore, think only of performing this action well. 


III. Want of Recollection—tThe third source of our imperfections is want of 
recollection and of attention to ourselves. We are pleased to converse and to 
remain with those we love. The heart flies to the place of its treasure and 
thinks only of what it desires. If we love God we shall think unceasingly of 
Him and willingly remain in His company. And as He is in the depth of our 
souls, if we love Him our hearts will never go abroad, or will return at once 
if they chance to wander. But alas! we must needs go abroad for we find 
nothing in our interior which pleases us, hence we are always abroad 
seeking consolation of creatures. A dissipated soul is like the wandering 
sheep, which is eventually devoured by the wolf. 


Remedy for this Third Fault: a Spirit of Prayer—To avoid this misfortune, 
keep yourself always in the presence of God, and preserve a spirit of 


recollection in all your exterior occupations. Let your soul walk after the 
manner of your body, keeping one foot firm and motionless while the other 
advances; when your mind labors, let your heart be in repose and remain 
motionless in its center, which is the will of God, from which it should 
never deviate. 

Before beginning an action always see whether it is in order, whether it is 
pleasing to God, whether it is for Him you do it, and then ask His blessing. 

During the action raise your mind from time to time to God, renew the 
purity of your intention; do not let your heart be wholly absorbed by the 
work or marred by natural satisfaction. Restrain the ardor of passion, which 
seeks to penetrate all actions, and if it must accompany you, let it not 
precede, but follow reason; let it not rule as master, but obey as a slave. You 
will know that you are performing an action for God, if you readily 
abandon it when necessary, and suffer interruption with patience. 

After you have accomplished the action, return to the solitude of your 
heart and rest a brief moment on the breast of Our Lord before passing on to 
another. Do not imagine that you have lost the presence of God because you 
have been a few moments without thinking of Him; it is not possible in this 
life for the mind to be always occupied with God, and this thought might 
even divert you from your work. But the heart should never depart for a 
moment from its love and its obedience. 

Bear this well in mind, that you are in the presence of God as long as you 
do His will, and that you are thinking of Him when you are thinking of 
acquitting yourself faithfully of the duties He has imposed upon you. He 
wishes you to discharge your duties faithfully, which you cannot do unless 
you apply all your mind to them. For this reason, if the thought of God 
prevented me from applying my mind to this present writing, I should be 
obliged to reject it as a distraction. Therefore do not imagine that you have 
wandered from the presence of God, or that God has withdrawn from you, 
because you have not thought of Him for a time; if you have done His will, 
you have continued in His presence, and you will lose it only when you do 
something contrary to His will. You are united in heart and mind to God 
when you apply yourself to doing well what He wills, and your intention is 
such that if you were asked for whom you were doing this action, you could 
at once reply, for God, to obey Him and to please Him. Remember that you 


are only as distracted as you will to be; if you have not wished to be 
distracted, you have not been. 


IV. Want of Mortification—The fourth and principal source of our 
imperfections, to omit all the others which would make these reflections too 
long, is that we are fond of the pleasant things of life and have a horror of 
mortification. 

Within us we have self-love, which always seeks sensible pleasure; 
without us, the Evil One, who tempts us; the world, which attracts us; 
objects which flatter us; occasions which encompass us. Therefore if we are 
not always on our guard and if we do not close the doors of our senses to all 
these enemies, they will soon become masters of our hearts. 

There is a strange opposition between the soul and the body, between the 
spirit and the flesh, between grace and nature. That which strengthens one 
weakens the other; that which gives life to one is death to the other. 
Therefore, to preserve the life of grace, we must never cease to mortify the 
inclinations of nature. 

It is not sufficient to mortify ourselves for a time and in one thing; we 
must, if possible, mortify ourselves in everything and at all times, with 
prudence and discretion. One untimely indulgence makes nature more 
proud and insolent than a hundred victories weaken it. A clock must be 
wound regularly, a garden must always be cultivated, the hands must be 
constantly washed, the hair must be constantly combed. If you cease for a 
time to mortify your passions you will no longer find anything in your soul. 
“My brethren,” says St. Bernard, “ that which is cut down springs up again, 
that which is extinguished rekindles, that which sleeps wakens again.” To 
preserve the interior spirit of devotion, we must prevent the soul from 
diffusing itself abroad, by closing to it the doors of the senses, by 
encompassing it, as the Prophet says, with a hedge of thorns. We rouse 
nature instead of subduing it. All our efforts tend to strengthen it instead of 
to weaken it. This is too inconvenient, we protest; this devotion is too 
severe, it interferes with my health, it would make me lose my mind. It does 
not suit me. I could not live in that way. Then acknowledge that you are not 
a reasonable man; that you are not a Christian; that you are not one of the 
elect; to be predestined one must resemble Jesus Christ, walk in His 
footsteps, and imitate His example. Acknowledge, further, that you have not 


the spirit of Jesus Christ, since you obey the flesh, which continually wars 
against it. Acknowledge, finally, that you renounce the crown of paradise, 
since it is only for those who have fought the flesh and mortified 
themselves. 

O Christian soul, did you come into this world to live as the beasts? 
Where will you be placed in paradise? In what rank? In what order? Among 
the martyrs covered with wounds? Among the confessors exhausted with 
penance? There is no saint that has not crucified his flesh with its vices; and 
you, cowardly deserter of the cross, you ease-loving, effeminate soul, you 
would dare to take your place among these valiant warriors, these noble 
conquerors who spent their lives in combat and won innumerable victories? 


Remedy for this Fourth Fault: a Spirit of Mortification—The remedy for all 
these disorders is to persuade yourself that, having come into this world 
only to save your soul, and into religion only to sanctify yourself, you are 
obliged, whether in one or the other, to practice mortification; since without 
mortification and without that holy hatred of yourself, you can be neither a 
Christian nor a saint, nor can you attain either perfection or happiness. 

Begin then to cause Jesus Christ to live and reign in you by the 
mortification of your passions. Die to the life of the senses by refusing them 
all that they desire contrary to the commands of God and the dictates of 
reason. Mortify your tongue, never speaking in anger, or in the time of 
silence, or when you have a great desire to speak. Mortify your eyes by 
keeping them cast down and by refraining from curious glances. Mortify 
your ears by closing them to vain discourses, idle words, uncharitable, 
frivolous, or dangerous conversations. Mortify your flesh by granting it 
only what is purely necessary, unless reason or obedience dictate otherwise. 
As a rule, deny yourself anything that you passionately desire; and, in 
return for the sacrifice, God will flood your soul with the torrent of His 
delights, and overwhelm you with ineffable consolations. Taste and see that 
the Lord is sweet. 


Second Treatise 


MORTIFICATION 


I. TRUE IDEA OF MORTIFICATION2©2Z 


The true idea of mortification is, that it is the love of Jesus, urged into that 
shape partly in imitation of Him, partly to express its own vehemence, and 
partly to secure by an instinct of self-preservation its own perseverance. 
There can be no true or enduring love without it, for a certain amount of it 
is requisite in order to avoid sin and keep the commandments. Neither 
without it is there any respectable perseverance in the spiritual life. The rest 
which forms part of the normal state of the spiritual life is not safe without 
it, because of the propension of nature to seek repose in natural ways when 
supernatural are no longer open to it. Mortification is both interior and 
exterior, and of course the superior excellence of the interior is beyond 
question. But if there is one doctrine more important than another on this 
subject, it is that there can be no interior mortification without exterior; and 
this last must come first. In a word, to be spiritual, bodily mortification is 
indispensable. 


Il. NECESSITY OF MORTIFICATION 


Some have spoken as if bodily mortification were less necessary in modern 
times than it was before, and consequently that the recommendations of 
Spiritual writers under this head are to be taken with considerable 
abatement. If this means that a less degree of mortification is necessary for 
holiness now than was necessary for past ages of the Church, nothing can 
be more untrue, and it comes up to the verge of condemned propositions. If 
it means that increased valetudinarianism and the universality of nervous 
diseases, combined with other causes, discreetly point to a change in the 


kind of mortifications, the proposition may be assented lo, with jealousy, 
however, and wary limitations. The Lenten Indults of the Church may be 
taken as an illustration. 

But this false doctrine is so deep in the minds of many that it is necessary 
to combat it before we proceed further. The degree of mortification and its 
idea must remain the same in all ages of the Church, for penance is an 
abiding mark of the Church. To do penance because the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand is the work of a justified soul. To get grace, to keep it, and to 
multiply it, penance is necessary at every step. And when we say that 
holiness is a note of the Catholic Church, we show forth the necessity of 
mortification; for the one implies the other, the first the last. The heroic 
exercise of penance must be proved to the satisfaction of the Church before 
she will proceed to the canonization of a saint; and the quite recent 
beatifications of Paul of the Cross and Marianna of Gesu show how 
completely unaltered the mind of the Church remains on this point. 
Marianna’s life is nothing but one unbroken series of the most startling 
austerities, which make us shudder from the inventive cruelty which they 
display. The life of St. Rose of Lima, by the side of those American virgins, 
looks soft, comfortable, and easy. It seems as if Paul were raised up to 
alarm the stagnant eighteenth century, and to renew before the eyes of men 
the austerities of St. Benedict, St. Bruno, St. Romuald, or St. Peter Damian. 
He reanimated the old severe monastic spirit, in contempt of all modern 
usages and mitigations, and for a hundred years his children have trodden in 
their father’s steps with undecaying fervor. The existence and primitive 
vigor of the austere Passionists is one of the greatest consolations of the 
Church in these effeminate days. 

We must remember also that, according to the teaching of Scripture, it is 
quite a mistake to regard, as some unthinkingly do, the practice of 
mortification as a counsel of perfection and a work of supererogation. 

When carried to a certain degree, or when expressed in certain ways, it is 
doubtless so. But mortification in itself, and to a certain degree, and under 
given circumstances, is of precept and necessary to salvation. This is not 
only true of the self-inflicted pains which are sometimes of obligation in 
order to overcome vehement temptations, or of those various mortifications 
which are needful too in order to avoid sin; but a definite amount of fasting 
and abstinence, irrespective of the temptations or circumstances of 


individuals, is imposed by the Church on all her children under pain of 
eternal damnation. This expresses the idea of penance for its own sake, and 
the necessity of it, as one of the functions of the Church, as a soul-saving 
institute. When, therefore, men say that they do not practice mortification, 
but leave it to those who wish to be saints, they may, on being questioned, 
show that they are sound in doctrine and do not mean the error which their 
words, strictly taken, imply; but we may be sure that the very use of such 
loose language is a proof that a real error about mortification is deeply 
imbedded in their minds. 

Indeed, modern luxury and effeminacy, which are often pleaded as 
arguments for an abatement of mortification, may just as well be called 
forward to maintain the opposite view; for if it be a special office of the 
Church to bear witness against the world, her witness must especially be 
borne against the reigning vices of the world, and therefore in these days 
against effeminacy, the worship of comfort, and the extravagances of 
luxury. 

If the Church has to witness always against the reigning vices of the 
world, each soul has likewise, if not to witness, at least to defend itself 
against them. And how shall it defend itself against the worship of bodily 
comforts except by depriving itself of them? Changeable as the world is, it 
is unchanging too. The world, the flesh, and the devil are practically the 
same in all ages; and so, practically, mortification has the same offices to 
perform. Whether we consider the soul in the struggles of its conversion, in 
the progress of its illumination, or in its variously perfected degrees of its 
union with God, we shall find that bodily mortifications have their own 
place, and their proper work to do, and are literally indispensable. 


Ill. REPLY TO VARIOUS OBJECTIONS 


But let us look for a moment at the various objections urged against this. 
First, we are told that the health of the world is not what it was, and if there 
is an equal or even greater longevity, the normal state of health is more 
uniformly valetudinarian, and that if inflammatory attacks are less frequent, 
nervous complaints, on the other hand, are more prevalent, and that the 
relaxation of Church discipline on the subject shows her appreciation of 
these facts. All this is true, and doubtless many most important deductions 


are to be drawn from it. Still I maintain it is more concerned with the kind 
of mortification than the degree. The conduct of the Church in the 
mitigation of fasting is as wise as the conduct of Leo XII. Was marked with 
the usual practical sagacity of the Holy See, when he caused the 
possibilities of the old observance of Lent to be medically investigated. 
Moreover, the plea of health, while it is always to be listened to, is to be 
listened to with suspicion. We must always be jealous of the side on which 
nature and self are serving as volunteers. Great, then, as we must admit the 
consequences of a state of valetudinarianism to be on the spiritual life, a 
general and plenary dispensation from corporal austerities is not one of 
them; and we must remember also that our forefathers, who troubled their 
heads little enough about their nerves, and had no tea to drink, were 
accustomed to hear from Father Baker, who only gave utterance to the old 
mystical tradition, that a state of robust health was positively a 
disqualification for the higher stages of the spiritual life. 

A second objection, and one sometimes urged in behalf of priests and 
religious, is that modern hard work is a substitute for ancient penance. The 
fewness of the clergy and the multitude of souls have certainly brought 
upon the ecclesiastics of this generation an overwhelming pressure of work; 
and it is true of them, as it has always been of religious orders engaged in 
the apostolate, that the measure of bodily austerity to be expected of them is 
very different from that which we expect from contemplatives and 
solitaries. I do not say, therefore, that this objection expresses no truth, but 
only that it will not bear all the weight men put upon it. Certain kinds of 
penance are incompatible with hard work; while at the same time the 
excessive exterior propensities which hard work gives us are so perilous to 
the soul that certain other kinds of penance are all the more necessary to 
correct this disturbing force. All great missionaries, Segneri and Pinamonti, 
Leonard of Port Maurice and Paul of the Cross, have worn instruments of 
penance. The penalties of life, as Da Ponte calls them, are doubtless an 
excellent penance when endured with an interior spirit, and worth far more 
than a hundred self-inflicted pains. Yet he who maintains that the endurance 
of the former is a dispensation from the infliction of the latter will find 
himself out of harmony with the whole stream of approved spiritual 
teaching in the Church; and the brevity of his perseverance in the interior 
life will soon show both himself and others the completeness of his 


delusion. Without bodily penance, zealous apostolic work hardens the heart 
far more than it sanctifies it. 

A third class of objectors tells us to be content with the trials God sends 
us, which are neither few nor light. If they told us that the gay suffering and 
graceful welcome of these dispensations were of infinitely greater price 
than the sting of the discipline or the twinge of the catenella, most true and 
most important would the lesson be, and to many a hot-headed spiritual 
suckling quite indispensable. Youth, when it is strong and well, full of 
fervor and bathing in devotional sweetness, finds almost a physical pleasure 
in tormenting its flesh and pinching its redundant health. There is little 
merit in this, as there is little difficulty and less discretion. And at all times 
one blow from God is worth a million from ourselves. But the objectors fall 
into that mistake of exaggeration which runs through so many spiritual 
books. Because A is more important than B they jump to the conclusion 
that B is of no importance at all. Because the mortifications which God 
sends us are more efficacious and less delusive, if rightly taken, than the 
mortifications we inflict upon ourselves, it does not follow but that these 
last are not only an important, but even an indispensable element in the 
spiritual life. We may answer them briefly as follows. Yes, the best of all 
penances is to take in the spirit of interior compunction the mortifications 
which the wise and affectionate course of God’s fatherly providence brings 
upon us, but unless we have practiced ourselves in the generous habit of 
voluntary penances, the chances are very much against our forming this 
interior spirit of penance, and therefore of getting the full profit out of the 
involuntary trials God sends us. 

Besides these objections there is another latent in many minds which 
should be noticed. Our present habits of life and thought lead to an obvious 
want of sympathy with contemplation. It has no results on which we can 
look complacently, or which we can parade boastfully. Everything seems 
wasted which is not visible; and all is disappointment which is not plain 
success. It is supernatural principles especially which are at a discount in 
modern days. Now it is easy to see how this want of sympathy with 
contemplation leads to a misappreciation of austerity. They are content with 
each other, and both enter deeply into the region of supernatural operations. 
To think lightly of either is to be out of harmony with the mind of the 


Church, and to injure our own soul, whatever may be its vocation, by 
narrowing the range of its supernatural vision. 

From all these considerations it may warrantably be concluded that there 
is nothing in modern times to dispense us either from the obligation or 
counsel of bodily mortification; that, on the contrary, there is much in 
modern habits to enforce the obligation and to urge the counsel, and that all 
the modifications to which the actual circumstances of modern life point 
concern themselves wholly with the kind of mortification and not at all with 
the degree. 


IV. BENEFITS AND ADVANTAGES OF MORTIFICATION 


Something remains to be said on the uses of mortification. These are ten in 
number, and all of them deserving a serious consideration. Its first use is to 
tame the body and bring its rebellious passions under the control of grace 
and of our superior will. Full half the obstacles to a spiritual life are from 
the body and the treacherous succor which its senses give to our baser 
passions. These must be, I do not say altogether removed, but effectually 
crippled, before we can hope to make much progress. We never find in any 
one a real earnestness of mind or seriousness of spirit where honest 
attempts are not being made to keep the body in subjection. The reason why 
men are religious under sorrow and not at other times is that they do not 
practice bodily mortification, whereas sorrow afflicts and rebukes the flesh, 
and so for the time performs the functions of mortification. Sorrow acts on 
the soul through the body as much as through the mind. 

The second use is to increase the range of our spiritual vision. 
Sensitiveness of conscience is one of the greatest gifts which God gives us 
in order to a spiritual life. The things of God, says the Apostle, can only be 
spiritually discerned. The process of our purification by grace depends on 
our increasing clearness of vision as to what is faulty and imperfect. From 
the discernment of mortal sin we come to that of venial sin, from venial sin 
to imperfections, from imperfections to less perfect ways of doing perfect 
things, and from that to a delicate perception of the almost invisible 
infidelities which grieve the Holy Spirit within us. And if bodily 
mortification is not the sole means by which this sensitiveness of 


conscience is obtained, it is one of the chief, as well from its own intrinsic 
method of operation, as from its power to impetrate the gift from God. 

This brings me to the third use of mortifications of all kinds, which is to 
obtain power with God. Suffering easily becomes power in the things of 
God. The price He sets upon it is shown by the fact that the world was 
redeemed by suffering, and that suffering gives their palm to the martyrs 
and their crown to the confessors. The gift of miracles followed hard upon 
austerity. When we complain that we have no power with God, that our 
prayers remain unanswered, that our efforts to root out some besetting sin 
are unavailing, and that we give way to temptations and to surprises of 
temper or loquacity, it is for the most part because we are not leading 
mortified lives. It is in this that mortification so amply repays us for the 
pain it gives. For not only is it an immense gain to have power with God, 
but the obvious connection between the mortification and the power enables 
us not so much to believe in supernatural things as to handle them with our 
very hands and feel their weight. Indeed, even a temptation may come from 
this. If, then, for the sake of our own spiritual growth and the interest we 
feel in the glory of God, the triumph of faith, and the salvation of souls near 
and dear to us, we desire to obtain power with God, we must habitually and 
constantly practice mortification. 

Its fourth use is to intensify our love. It is of the nature of love to thrive 
on no food so well as on the evidence of its own vigor; and nothing testifies 
to us so surely our love of God as the infliction of voluntary austerities 
upon ourselves; and while it manifests our love it augments it also. Pain, 
too, of itself prepares the heart for the emotions of love by softening it and 
making it childlike. And where the object loved and contemplated is of 
sorrow and suffering, as Jesus is, love impels us more or less vehemently to 
imitation. Do we complain that our love of our dear Lord is slackening? 
Forthwith let us mortify ourselves in something, and the smouldering 
embers will break into a bright flame. As sure as power follows 
mortification, so also does love. 

Its fifth use is to make us unworldly, and to inundate us with spiritual joy. 
Nothing is in itself so unworldly as mortification, because it is the killing of 
everything that the world most prizes and cherishes. It breaks off all the 
inordinate attachments to creatures which we may have formed, and it 
hinders us from embarrassing ourselves with new ties; for mortification is 


found by experience to be so difficult that we dread to increase the breadth 
of the region over which we are compelled to extend it. And what is each 
new attachment but a fresh horde of savages to be brought painfully 
beneath control? As to spiritual joy, it flows like a tide into some empty 
place. In proportion, therefore, as our hearts are void of earthly attachments, 
—and an attachment may be defined to be an affection which is not duty,— 
in the same proportion are they capable of enjoying the sweetness of God. 
Hence it is that mortified persons, when discreet, are always mirthful. The 
heart is lightened, because the burden of the body is taken off it. Nothing 
can make us unworldly but mortification. Have we never seen persons 
clouded round with sorrow so deep and dark that we approached it 
reverently as we would a sanctuary, and yet it has not made the sufferer 
unworldly? That blessed office is the monopoly of mortification. 

Its sixth use is to hinder our making a great mistake, which is leaving 
the via purgativa too soon. This is perhaps the chiefest danger in the whole 
of tlie spiritual life. Many try to go so fast when they first begin, that they 
lose their breath and give up the race altogether; and even if they do not, 
they cannot leave behind what they wish to leave before the appointed time. 
They are like men running wildly to outstrip their own shadow. It cannot be. 
Nature wants to be out of her novitiate. Meditation would fain be thrust up 
into affective prayer, and the captivity of little things longs to expatiate in 
liberty of spirit. The bruised flesh asks to be let alone, and interior 
mortification requests to be allowed its primitive vagueness, and to remain 
undefined. Weekly communion gravitates to daily, and the soul, a little tired 
of looking after itself, inclines to convert the world. If there is difficult 
navigation anywhere in the spiritual life, it is here. See! the reefs are strewn 
with wrecks, and the waves wash up at every tide the bodies of half-made 
saints, of broken heroes and frustrated vocations. No harm comes of 
keeping long in the lower parts of the spiritual life. All possible evil may 
come of mounting too quickly. An evil when it is mortified first looks dead. 
It feigns death as beetles do. If it succeeds in deceiving us, and we pass on, 
we Shall rue it bitterly. It is only the old story; look well to your 
foundations, dig them deep, and build broad, and plan your building 
magnificently large, as if you were a prince. Mortification, of all things, 
helps us to do this Its difficulty brings out our weakness. One while clumsy, 
another while cowardly, we are content to be kept down, when daily failures 


are telling us what would happen on the giddy heights above us. But how 
long shall the via purgativa last? Who can tell? It depends upon fervor. 
Anyhow, we must count it by years, not by months. 

The seventh use of mortification is to be found in its connection with 
prayer. How many complaints are we daily hearing of the difficulties of 
mental prayer! If we do not mortify ourselves, why complain? Listen to this 
vision which Da Ponte relates as having happened to a person whom he 
knew. He gives it at length in the third tract of his “Spiritual Guide.” God 
showed this person the state of a tepid and idle soul, which is given to 
prayer without mortification. She saw in the middle of a wide plain a very 
deep and strong foundation, white as ivory, about which a fair, ruddy youth 
of admirable beauty was walking. He called her to him, and said: “I am the 
son of a powerful king, and I have laid this foundation that I might build a 
palace for you to dwell in, and to receive me whenever I come to visit you, 
which I shall do frequently, provided you always have a room ready for me, 
and open as soon as I knock. In time, however, I shall come and live 
entirely with you, and you will be delighted to have me for a daily guest. 
Judge, however, from the magnitude of this foundation what the edifice is 
to be. Meanwhile I will build, and you must bring me all the materials.” The 
lady began to be sore amazed and afflicted, for she deemed it impossible 
that she should of herself bring all the requisite materials. The young man, 
however, said: “Do not be afraid; you will be quite able to do it. Begin to 
bring something at once, and I will help you.” So she began to look about 
for something, but presently stopped and fixed her eyes on the young man, 
whose beauty delighted and refreshed her. Yet she took no pains to please 
him. She feared him very much when she saw that he was watching her. 
Nevertheless, she did not blush at her disobedience. While she was thus 
loitering, she saw that the foundation was being gradually covered with dust 
and straws by the wind, and sometimes such whirlwinds of dust arose that 
she could not see the foundation at all. Sometimes floods of rain covered 
the whole with mud, which gradually spread over them, and caused a rank 
vegetation of weeds to sprout up. At last nothing of the foundation 
remained but the spot which the young man’s feet covered, and at last a 
sudden whirlwind covered him, and the foundation disappeared from her 
sight beneath a heap of filth. The lady was very much afflicted to find 
herself alone, especially as she was soon surrounded by ruinous heaps of 


lime, sand, and stone. She bewailed her tepidity and idleness; but believing 
that the young man was still hidden in some of the cavities of the 
foundation, she cried out in a loud voice: “Sir, I am coming; I am bringing 
materials; I pray you come forth to the building; for I am deeply penitent 
for my sloth and delay.” While she was in these dispositions, the vision was 
thus interpreted to her: The foundation signifies faith and the habits of other 
virtues which Christ infuses into the soul at Baptism, desiring to build upon 
them a fair edifice of lofty perfection, provided the soul cooperates with 
Him by bringing the necessary materials, observance of the divine precepts 
and counsels, which by aid of the same Lord it can do. But the soul is often 
so delighted with meditating on the mysteries of Christ that it becomes 
tepid and idle in the imitation and obedience of Him, and through this 
inattention and slovenliness the habits of virtue are gradually obscured by 
venial sin, and the eyes of the soul so dimmed that they cannot see Our 
Lord. In punishment of this sloth He sometimes allows the soul to fall into a 
mortal sin, which stains and destroys everything. Then, by the mercy of 
God, it repents, finds the stones of contrition, the lime of confession, and 
the sands of satisfaction all round it, and calls on Jesus with a loud voice to 
pardon the sin and to begin the building for the second time. 

The eighth use of mortification is to give depth and strength to our 
sanctity, just as gymnastic exercises give us muscle and play of strength. 
This is connected with what was said a while ago of not trying to get out of 
the via purgativa too quickly. When Simeon Stylites first began to stand 
upon his column, so Theodoret tells us, he heard a voice in his sleep which 
said, Arise and dig! He seemed to dig for a time, and then ceased, when the 
voice said to him. Dig deeper! Four times he dug, four times he rested, and 
four times the voice cried. Dig deeper! After that it said, Now build without 
toil! There can be no doubt but that the digging was the humbling toil of 
mortification. There is such a thing as a thin, meagre piety, a religious 
sentimentality which cannot go beyond the beauty of taste or the pathos of a 
ceremonial, a devotion for the sunshine but not for the storm; and the fault 
of the lank, crazy edifice that is raised by it is the absence of mortification 
in its original construction. 

The ninth use of mortification concerns bodily austerities. Without 
exterior mortification it is idle to expect that we shall ever attain the higher 
grace of interior mortification. It is the greatest of delusions to suppose that 


we can mortify judgment and will, if we do not mortify our body also. 
Interior mortification is certainly the higher; yet in some sense exterior is 
harder. It is harder because it comes first, and has to be exercised when we 
have as yet scarcely any empire over ourselves. It is harder because it is 
more sensible. It is harder because our victories are at best mean to look at, 
and our defeats palpable and discouraging. It is harder because habit helps 
us less. If our bodily penances are rare, each one has the difficulties of a 
new beginning. If they are frequent, they fall on unhealed wounds. Whereas 
with interior mortification the victories always look dignified, the defeats 
are surrounded by such a host of extenuating circumstances as veil their 
disgrace. We must remember that throughout our spiritual life we have our 
body for our companion, and none but a very few privileged saints have 
ever quite subdued it. Moreover, body has to be saved as well as soul, and 
So it is not true that, in devotion, exterior things are only a means to interior. 
They have, besides that instrumental character, an import and significancy 
of their own. There have always been two classes of heresies with regard to 
spiritual theology; and I cannot think of one heresy which has not come 
either from a disunion of the interior and the exterior, or a dwelling on one 
of them to the neglect and depression of the other. I tremble when people 
speak much of interior mortification; it sounds like a confession that they 
are leading comfortable lives. On the other hand, when men exaggerate the 
importance of bodily austerities, the chances are that they do not practice 
them at all, or that, practising them, they rest in them with complacency, 
and so are fakirs, not Christians, having no spiritual life which can deserve 
the name. 

The tenth and last use of mortification is, that it is a most excellent school 
for the queenly virtue of discretion. The truly mortified man will as little 
think of not listening to discretion as he would think of listening to 
cowardice. Discretion is a habit of hitting the mark, and there must be a 
supernatural truth in the eye and a supernatural steadiness in the hand in 
order to attain this. Mortification is the grand subject-matter of these trials 
of discretion; and the virtue will show itself in obedience, humility, self- 
distrust, perseverance, and detachment from penances themselves. This was 
the trial to which the bishops put Simeon Stylites. They sent a messenger to 
bid him come down from his pillar. If he hesitated they would know his 
extraordinary vocation was not from God. But the words were hardly out of 


the messenger’s mouth than he put one foot down from his column. In his 
docility they recognized the call of God and bade him stay. 


V. DISCRETION IN THE USE OF MORTIFICATION 


The details of mortification belong more to the direction of particular souls. 
Each one requires a legislation for himself. There seems, however, to be a 
consent among spiritual writers that while pleasures, passions, and pains are 
the three great fields of mortification, a certain order ought to be observed 
in our application to them. Pleasures should be mortified first, passions 
next, and pains betaken last. They do not mean by this that there are three 
distinct and successive classes of penances, and that we must practice one 
till we are out of the other, any more than writers when they divide mental 
prayer into twelve or fifteen states mean that we go out of one into another, 
as if they were separate rooms. All that is meant is, that upon the whole a 
certain order is to be observed, and upon the whole one object to be sought 
at a certain time rather than another one. 

Mortifications are divided into exterior and interior. Of the exterior there 
are five principal classes. First, afflictive penances, such as fasting, 
discipline, hair-shirt, catenella, cold, and wakefullness. Of these the one 
which most requires jealousy is that which concerns loss of sleep, and next 
to it the bearing of cold. For the results of these to the health may be and 
often are permanent. And generally of all these penances two things may be 
observed: first, that no one should ever take them out of his own head, 
without counsel and obedience; and secondly, that perseverance in them is 
of far greater moment than either quantity or quality. It has often been 
noticed that when a person becomes spiritual, one of the very last 
infirmities which leaves him is an unmortified pleasure in eating and 
drinking. There is something wonderfully humbling in this; and we must 
pay particular attention to it, trying to mortify ourselves in something at 
every meal, and not to eat between meal-times. 

The second class of exterior mortifications consists in the custody of the 
senses, in order to rebuke levity and curiosity, and in these singularity and 
affectation should be guarded against. 

Under the third class comes the patient bearing of illness and pain, and 
especially the acceptation of death in the spirit of penance. 


Under the fourth class come fatiguing and self-denying works for the 
good of our neighbor, or the relief of the poor, or the exaltation of the faith. 

Under the fifth comes all that is penal in the common tasks and daily 
vicissitudes of life: the obligation of work, the inconveniences of poverty, 
the weather, and like things, all which may become meritorious by being 
endured in an interior spirit of penance, and united to Our Lord’s endurance 
of them in His thirty-three years. 

Under the head of interior mortifications comes first of all the 
mortification of our own judgment, or razionale, as St. Philip called it. Can 
there be a harder task in the whole of the spiritual life? If you ask me how it 
is to be done, I answer—the words are easy, not so the practice: Distrust 
your own opinion, and acquire the habit of surrendering it in doubtful 
things. In matters about which you are clear, speak modestly and then be 
silent. Try never to have an opinion contrary to that of your natural and 
immediate superiors. Let their presence be the death of your own views. 
With your equals try to agree in matters of no moment, and, above all, have 
no wish to be listened to. Judge favorably of all things, and be ingenuous in 
giving them a kindly turn. Condemn nothing either in the general or the 
particular, but make all things over to the judgment of God. When reason 
and virtue oblige you to speak, do so with such gentleness and want of 
emphasis that you may seem rather to despise than value your own opinion. 
Mortifications of the will form another class. The tongues of others fill a 
third to overflowing. Spiritual desolations are a fourth, and horrible 
temptations, specially allowed by God, a fifth. All these have their own 
symptoms and require their own method of treatment, which it would be out 
of place here to investigate. There is little left for the work of sanctification 
to do when our will is conformed to the will of God and endures humbly 
and sweetly the adverse wills of others. The strife of tongues is a 
mortification from which few can hope to escape, especially if they are 
endeavoring either to do good to others or aiming at a high sanctity for 
themselves. It was one of the ingredients in Our Saviour’s chalice, and was 
considered by the Psalmist as so afflictive that he prayed God to hide him 
from it beneath the shadow of His wings. Spiritual desolation, so hard to 
bear, gives both courage and humility to our relations with God, while 
unusual and obstinate temptations purify the soul, as in a very crucible, 
from all remains of earthly dross. 


VI. DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED 


But if mortification has its difficulties, it has its dangers also. Many 
mortifications are preceded by Vainglory, who blows the trumpet before 
them. Other mortifications she accompanies; and some even receive from 
her all their life, animation, and perseverance. It is as if this evil spirit had a 
standing commission from her master: Whenever a soul is about to practice 
a mortification, there be thou also! The remedy for this is to put all our 
mortifications under obedience. It is difficult then for either vainglory, 
ostentation, affectation, willfullness, or indiscretion to fasten upon our 
penances and corrode their precious life. And they are the six chief dangers 
of mortification. Neither must we forget to be on our guard against a 
superstitious idea of the value of pain growing up in our minds alongside of 
our austerities. Many mortifications remain mortifications when the pain of 
them has passed away; and the value of them depends upon the intensity of 
the supernatural intention that was in them, not on the amount of physical 
pain or bodily discomfort. Mortification is a putting something to death, and 
the passion that is dead already is more mortified than one that is only 
dying, and yet the last feels pain, while the first is past all feeling. It is 
astonishing how many are unconsciously deceived by this superstitious 
notion of the value of mere pain; not that it is without value; but it is not the 
gem, it is only the setting of it. It is this error which has given so much 
vogue outside the Church, and sometimes also to unwary persons in it, to 
the delusion of thinking that perfection consists in always doing what we 
dislike, which implies that our affections and passions will never be brought 
to like the things of God or be in harmony with grace. Thus you will hear of 
persons having a scruple whether they ought to be kind to others because 
they have so much sensible pleasure in it, or visiting the poor for the same 
reason, or following a particular bent of devotion. Some even impose it as a 
rule upon the souls they guide—in almost every instance with as much 
absurdity as indiscretion. In the only sense in which sound mysticism would 
allow of such a maxim, it would require a special and clearly-marked 
vocation, and it would be as rare as the call to make St. Teresa’s and St. 
Andrew Avellino’s vows always to do what was most perfect. Yet the 
Church stopped at those vows when she was called upon to canonize the 
saints, and would not proceed till evidence was given her of a special 


operation of the Holy Ghost. No one ever became a saint, or anything like 
one, by ceasing to cultivate the sweeter parts of his character or his natural 
virtues because the doing so was so great a pleasure. Yet Jansenism thought 
that the secret of perfection lay in this single charm. It is a most odious and 
uncatholic idea of asceticism. 


VII. DELUSION TO WHICH MORTIFICATION EXPOSES US 


To the difficulties and dangers of mortification we must add a word on its 
delusions. It is a fertile subject. Guilloré, who has treated of the subject at 
length and with his usual severity, sums it all up by describing the four 
classes of persons which are most subject to these delusions. The first class 
embraces those who have always led an innocent life, and on that account 
easily dispense themselves from austerities; and not being drawn to them 
themselves they make no attempt to draw others that way. They do not see 
why they should maltreat a body which is so little rebellious, and inflict on 
it such constant pain when it teases them with but an occasional 
disturbance. The second class contains those who, though their lives have 
been far from innocent, are nevertheless from softness of temperament 
disinclined to austerities. They can hardly believe that anything which is so 
far above their cowardice, as this persecution of self, can be necessary and 
indispensable. Useful they are willing to admit it to be, but surely not 
necessary; for in that case where should they be? And are their intellectual 
views of perfection, or their sentimental aspirations after it, to end in 
smoke? The third class comprises those who have greatly offended God, 
and therefore think that they must set no bounds to their austerities. Hence 
they go beyond the limits of sage reason on one side and the inspirations of 
grace on the other. The fourth class numbers men of fiery zeal and hot- 
tempered enthusiasm, whose peace is in war and their rest in struggle, and 
who satisfy nature by the chastisement of their bodies. But when the blood 
runs or the face grows pale, they are miserably deceived if they consider 
that to be a true spiritual mortification which has only been the rude 
satisfaction of a natural and impulsive passion. 


Third Treatise 


PRAYER!°8 


Chapter I 


THE EXCELLENCE AND NECESSITY OF MENTAL PRAYER 


Prayer, the holy fathers tell us, is an elevation of our soul to God by the 
union of our mind with supreme truth and of our heart with supreme 
goodness. It is a respectful homage which we render to the divine grandeur 
and majesty by the submission of all our powers. 

St. Chrysostom, in his beautiful homilies on prayer, says that prayer is to 
the soul what the nerves are to the body, walls to a city, arms to a soldier, 
wings to a bird, respiration to animals. We judge a body to be dead, he says, 
when it no longer breathes, and we must believe a soul to be dead when it 
no longer prays. 

To be sure, he speaks of prayer in general, inasmuch as it includes mental 
and vocal; but as mental prayer is the soul and the principal part of this 
exercise, if it is necessary to pray it is necessary to meditate, particularly as 
vocal prayer without it is not true prayer, but a vain and reprehensible 
occupation. 

At the same time, it is not this kind of meditation that we are about to 
speak of here, but of purely mental prayer, which is undoubtedly preferable 
to vocal, except where the latter is of precept and of obligation. 

Certain celebrated doctors quoted by Suarez believed mental prayer to be 
necessary for all classes of persons, and that they could not be saved 
without it. 

This is going too far. It is probable that they meant by meditation the 
elevation and the reflection necessary to receive the sacraments worthily, to 
conceive sorrow for our sins, to ask for extraordinary graces from God, and 
to produce, at times of precept, acts of faith, hope, and charity. 

However this may be, it cannot be denied that mental prayer is necessary 
to those who wish to lead, I do not say pious, but even Christian lives, 


whether they are beginners, or have already made considerable progress, or 
have attained perfection. 

Beginners must acquire purity of heart by frequent confession and 
continual mortification; confession effaces sin and mortification destroys its 
principle; now both require the assistance of meditation. 

A penitent must hate his sin, and to do so he must understand its malice. 
How can he understand it without reflection, without consideration, without 
meditation? I do not speak of the examination of conscience he must make 
on the Commandments of God and of the Church, which is a manner of 
meditation as profitable as it is necessary. 

Neither can we practice mortification without the assistance of mental 
prayer, for mortification is a thing that does violence to nature, and is very 
contrary to our inclinations; it tends to subdue and destroy nature; and as 
the natural instinct of all creatures is self-preservation, it is evident that if 
the soul does not rise above itself by means of prayer, it cannot conceive 
that holy hatred so necessary to enable it to deny itself what it loves and to 
embrace what it fears. 

What we say of beginners applies also to those more advanced in the 
spiritual life: without prayer the first cannot cut off their vices, and the 
second cannot acquire virtue. It is in prayer that the soul discovers the 
beauty of virtue, is inflamed with love for it, and incited to practice it. 

The great Cardinal Bellarmine, as celebrated for his piety as his learning, 
says that it is prayer, so to speak, which gives life to all the other virtues and 
preserves them in the soul. 

It enlightens our faith by bringing us in contact with objects from which 
the senses tend to withdraw us and to which they blind us. 

It sustains our hope by giving us familiar access to God, and by uniting 
us with our principle. 

It causes us to recognize the vanity, inconstancy, and infidelity of 
creatures; inspires us with horror of the world, and inflames us with love for 
God by the knowledge and experience which it gives us of His goodness. 

It gives us a knowledge of ourselves, which teaches us wise lessons of 
humility, makes us realize and appreciate our nothingness, and reveals to us 
the greatness and sanctity of God, before Whom our imaginary virtues have 
no existence, beauty, form, or measure. 


Finally it leads us into those sacred solitudes where the soul enjoys its 
God in the peace and repose of holy recollection. It conducts us, in spirit, to 
hell, where we behold the place which might have been ours; to the 
cemetery, to look upon our final resting-place on earth; to heaven, to behold 
the throne which is destined for us; to the valley of Josaphat, to behold our 
Judge; to Bethlehem, to look upon our Saviour; to Tabor, to behold our 
Love; to Calvary, to behold our Exemplar. 

A volume would hardly suffice to enumerate all the treasures of grace 
which the faithful soul finds in meditation, and the consolations in all its 
trials which it receives from God. 

No doubt there are persons who are unable to give a considerable portion 
of time each day to meditation, but I am convinced that we can never attain 
Christian perfection unless we supply for meditation in some way, either by 
pious reading, or the instruction of confessors, or the teaching of sermons. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate that the perfect must be souls given to 
prayer, since it is prayer which unites them to God, in which union their 
perfection consists. Thus there never have been saints who were not 
devoted to prayer; it was their occupation and their consolation. Their lives, 
we may Say, were an unceasing prayer, as the Son of God commands; their 
every breath was a prayer, which makes me conclude with St. Augustine 
that to live well we must pray well; just as to pray well we must live well. 
This is a necessary condition of the prayer of which we are treating. 


Chapter IT 


DISPOSITIONS FOR PRAYER 


Poverty is eloquent; to pray well we must know our misery. There is no 
advocate at the bar who pleads his cause better than the poor man seeking 
relief in his necessity from a rich patron. If we are cold in our prayer it is 
because we do not realize our misery or appreciate our need. 

And yet, just as there is no man without desires, there is no man without 
needs. The rich of this world are full of them; kings are more dependent 
than their subjects; they need more assistance than a poor workman; he is 
dependent only upon the labor of his own hands, but a sovereign is 
dependent upon all his subjects; which shows that exalted positions are only 
a form of brilliant servitude. It was David’s appreciation of his misery 
which made his prayer so eloquent, so powerful, and so constant. 

It is the same with the rest of mankind; as there is no one without needs 
there is no one who does not know how to pray and to recommend his 
necessities to God; but how many will you find who know how to converse 
with Him? When Moses had conversed with God he could no longer 
converse with men, and he prayed God to dispense him from bearing His 
orders to Pharao. But we find, on the contrary, many clever minds who 
converse brilliantly with men, but find it impossible to converse with God. 
Why is this? It is because their hearts are engaged in sin and filled with 
affection for creatures. “Where the heart is there is its treasure.” We like to 
converse with those we love, hence it is not astonishing that one who has no 
love for God should do all he can to avoid His presence and His company. 
But when a soul is detached from all created things, it is impossible to 
express or conceive of the delight which it finds in prayer. 

The apostles formerly said to the Son of God: “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
Strange request! There is nothing more miserable than a man who does not 
recognize his wretchedness; he is full of needs and knows not how to reveal 


them. Behold the effect of sin, which blinds our mind and debauches our 
will! 

But what is still more deplorable is that there are many who recognize 
their misery, yet seek no relief; they feel their wretchedness and cannot 
declare it; they come before God and have nothing to say to Him. Their 
prayer is a continual distraction of mind and dissipation of heart. 

To remedy an evil so common and so deplorable, we would facilitate for 
all souls the practice of prayer. We find innumerable precepts concerning 
prayer in books; the shortest way, in my opinion, is that of detachment and 
mortification. Prayer is a fire that is fed with the wood of the cross. How 
can a heart, agitated by passions, a prey to all the desires of a sensual, 
avaricious, ambitious nature, remain at peace in the presence of God? Grace 
is a quality so pure and so delicate that it can have no intercourse with the 
senses. Therefore to rise to heaven we must be detached from earth, and to 
unite ourselves with God in prayer we must separate ourselves, by 
mortification, from all creatures. 

How can we practice mortification if we do not know how to pray? you 
ask, for prayer is as necessary to mortification as mortification is to prayer. 
True, and for that reason they must never be separated; however painful or 
laborious we find prayer, we must never abandon it, inasmuch as this labor 
is very great mortification, and disposes the soul to receive great graces. 
When we practice what we know, God teaches us what we do not know. Do 
what you can and God will do what you desire. But to do what we can we 
must know what we ought to do. That is what we shall teach in the 
following chapters. 


Chapter III 


VARIOUS KINDS OF PRAYER 


There are, besides vocal, seven degrees or kinds of mental prayer. 


The first is called meditation. 

The second, affective prayer. 

The third, the prayer of silence. 

The fourth, the prayer of union. 

The fifth, the prayer of privation. 

The sixth, the prayer of transformation. 
The seventh, the prayer of quiet. 


In the prayer called meditation the soul considers, ponders, and digests 
Christian truths; it dwells upon the life and death of Our Lord, upon His 
actions, His sufferings. His doctrine. His example. This prayer, the basis, 
the foundation of all the others, is the gate of the sanctuary through which 
we must enter. It would be extremely rash, St. Bernard tells us, for a newly- 
converted soul to seek the embrace of the Bridegroom before it has kissed 
His feet by penance and His hands by the practice of good works. When it 
has labored long and faithfully in the acquisition of virtues, then it may sigh 
for a favor which we hardly venture to desire in this life, so much is it 
above the merit and condition of man. 

The soul, therefore, must meditate before it loves, must labor before it 
rests, seek before it possesses. But when the mind, after the enjoyment of 
great light, no longer finds wherewith to occupy itself in meditation, then it 
may pass on to affective prayer, incessantly sighing and yearning for this 
divine Bridegroom Whose worth it has learned and Whose goodness it has 
experienced. 


From this prayer of aspiration it passes to the prayer of silence; for when 
it is wearied with crying, speaking, meditating, sighing, seeking, calling, 
there follows a silence in the heaven of its soul, by which it learns, like St. 
Augustine, that it is seeking without that which it possesses within; it is in 
this mysterious silence that it sees things and hears secrets which it is not 
permitted to reveal to men. 

This is a great favor, but it is followed by a still greater; for the mind 
being, as it were, excluded from this divine sanctuary, the Spouse enters the 
heart; all the doors of its interior and exterior being closed, He unites 
Himself with the soul by a secret touch which St. Louis de Blois 
calls substantial. For the soul, after this union, believes firmly that it has 
substantially touched the divinity, inasmuch as it was not through the sense 
of sight, or hearing, or smell, or taste, or spiritual odor, that it felt God 
present, but by that of touch, which has this in common with the corporal 
sense that it produces immediate contact with the object. Just as a friend, 
during the night, feels and knows when his friend touches him, though he 
does not seem to see him, so the soul, its mind plunged in profound 
obscurity, insensibly feels in its heart and touches its Spouse through a 
knowledge which St. Bonaventure calls experimental, immediate, and 
substantial; and this union, inexplicable and even inconceivable to those 
who have not experienced it, is the spiritual marriage of the soul with God, 
the nuptials of the Lamb which render it a fruitful mother in virtues, merits, 
good works, and spiritual children, which it unceasingly produces through 
the unction of the Word, which is that of its divine Spouse. Blessed are they 
who are called to this feast, to these nuptials of the Lamb! 

This operation endures only a short time, but the memory of it is a balm 
which rejoices the mind and the senses, though they have scarcely any 
knowledge of it. The bereft spouse, at thought of it, sighs without wishing 
to sigh, weeps without wishing to weep. She remains so filled with God that 
she cannot speak; and though the operation is past, she cannot doubt that 
God is in her heart and her heart in God. In the presence of this divine 
Spouse, Who reposes in the depth and the center of her soul, she becomes 
sometimes inflamed with a love so violent that if she did not moderate her 
transports she would swoon away. 

But, inasmuch as this state is infinitely delightful and may be called 
paradise on earth, if it lasted for a long time the soul would not merit 


anything, any more than the blessed in heaven; at least, finding its repose 
and happiness in this life, it would hardly think of the other. For this reason 
Our Lord deprives souls, some suddenly, others gradually, of these 
extraordinary delights and plunges them into a state of privation. 

It would be impossible to depict the astonishment of the poor loved one 
when it finds itself suddenly plunged into this horrible darkness, abandoned 
to the fury of its passions, and thrust from such a paradise into an abyss of 
misery. At first, it believes itself lost and imagines it has committed a great 
sin which has offended its Spouse and obliged Him to withdraw from its 
presence. It weeps, it sighs, it groans, it languishes; it yearns to return to its 
former state, but it cannot; it finds an armed cherubim at the gate of this 
paradise to refuse it entrance; it makes strenuous efforts to produce acts, but 
to no effect, inasmuch as its Spouse, Who is hidden in its heart, holds its 
powers bound, and prevents them from being diffused abroad. Oh, what 
need the soul has at such times of an experienced person to assure it that all 
is well, and that it has entered into the life of the spirit and the kingdom of 
grace, where the senses have no part! When a soul is faithful and tranquil in 
this state of privation, the divine Spouse never fails to make Himself seen 
and felt like the sun which scatters the clouds which concealed it; this is the 
moment of ecstasies and rapture; the joy of the soul is so great that it would 
be beside itself, did it not moderate its transports and permit itself to be 
guided. It cannot conceive how it could have believed itself separated from 
Him Who was in the depth of its heart; it is filled with confusion because of 
its infidelities, and after the experience it has had of its love, it passes into 
the prayer of transformation, where it becomes one in spirit with God by the 
annihilation of its judgment, its will, its acts, its powers, and of its being, so 
to speak; just as wood after being dried and purified is changed and 
converted into fire—with this difference, that the wood changes its nature, 
and that of the soul is preserved however penetrated it may be with God. 
Henceforth its prayer is that of sweet and tranquil rest in God without care, 
desire, movement, or seeking of any kind, like the streams which at the end 
of their long course rest in the bosom of the ocean, like the blessed who 
enjoy God and are lost, so to speak, in Him, and have no thought or care for 
themselves. 

This is the state to which the soul attains when it is faithful to the exercise 
of meditation and the practice of mortification, when it abandons itself to 


the providence of God and relies on no creature. As my aim in this treatise 
is to instruct only beginners and to facilitate for them the practice of prayer, 
I shall not dwell upon the higher or extraordinary prayer, or how it must be 
regulated, but only on the ordinary prayer called meditation. 


Chapter IV 


MEDITATION 


This prayer is necessary to beginners and requires rules, methods, and 
precepts; it is composed of four parts, called preparation, consideration, 
affection, and resolution. 

This subject is treated of at length by all the .spiritual fathers; I give a 
brief summary of it for the benefit of those who have not read or cannot 
read fuller treatises. 


I. PREPARATION 


It is tempting God to begin our meditation without preparation, and 
manifest want of respect to present ourselves before Him with careless 
indifference. As our intelligence is limited, we can do nothing well without 
previous preparation. Great actions require great consideration, and great 
enterprises great preparation. Now what is greater, nobler, more important, 
than to converse with God on the affairs of our salvation? Therefore we 
must never go to meditation without preparation. Preparation is required in 
everything: artists prepare themselves to execute their conceptions; orators 
to deliver their discourses; politicians to carry out their policy; wise men to 
carry out their designs. 

There are two kinds of preparation: one is remote, the other immediate. 

Remote preparation consists in three things: 


1. In keeping the mind recollected during the day. 
2. In preserving the heart pure from sin and free from passion. 
3. In reading the subject of meditation. 


As | am instructing beginners, I do not pretend to lay down rules for perfect 
souls. There are mystics who do not hesitate to say that they have no need 
to prepare themselves for meditation. This, I think, is speaking unwisely; 
they mean, no doubt, that they are always prepared for meditation, which is 
true, for they are always united to God, and their subject is always present 
in their minds and is contained in these three significant words, God, all, 
nothing. 

As to the immediate preparation, it includes three things very necessary 
to a good meditation. 


1. A lively faith in the presence of God, which we may call the soul, the 
sun, the fire of meditation; the soul which animates it, the sun which 
enlightens it, the fire which inflames it. 

There are two ways of placing ourselves in the presence of God; one by 
considering, like St. Stephen, Our Lord, either in heaven, whence He looks 
down upon us, or in the Blessed Sacrament, where He lives for us. This 
representation of the sacred humanity may be useful for beginners, provided 
it require no great exertion of the mind or effort of the imagination. 

The other manner of placing ourselves in the presence of God is more 
spiritual: it consists in believing and recollecting that we are before God 
and that God is before us; that we are with God and that God is with us; that 
we are in God and that God is in us; that His immensity fills all things, and 
that we are filled therewith to the very depth of our being, as St. Augustine 
says; that, therefore, we can never be separated from the being of God, 
though we may sever ourselves from His love. 


2. After placing yourself in His presence, adore Him with profound respect, 
prostrating yourself, body and soul, before Him. Then offer Him your 
meditation and the time you intend to devote to it, protesting that it is for 
love of Him, and to please Him, that you are about to perform this action; 
be prepared to spend the time of meditation in light or in darkness, in 
consolation or desolation, seeking no other satisfaction than that of pleasing 
God. This resignation is important for receiving God’s graces and 
remaining in the state in which He may place you. If, when you have done 
your best, you leave meditation satisfied, it is a mark that you have entered 


upon it with a pure intention; but if you are sad and despondent, it is a mark 
that you have sought your satisfaction and not that of God. 


3. The last thing required as preparation is to invoke the Holy Spirit, 
acknowledging that you are not capable of a good thought if He does not 
inspire it; of applying your mind if He does not restrain it; of elevating your 
heart if He does not attract it; of loving Him if He does not inspire and 
animate you. 


II. CONSIDERATION 


The consideration forms, so to speak, the body of the meditation. The 
Prophet Jeremias says that the whole earth is desolate because there is no 
one that enters into himself and considers the great truths of religion. And 
David tells us, “Blessed are they who search the testimonies, the 
commandments of God, for they will find the fountain of living water, and 
the treasures of grace contained in them.” “Blessed,” he says elsewhere, “is 
the man who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the 
way of sinners, nor sat in the chair of pestilence: But his will is in the law of 
the Lord, and on His law he shall meditate day and night. And he shall be 
like a tree which is planted near the running waters, which shall bring forth 
its fruit, in due season.” Thus does he begin the first of all his canticles. 

The manner of making the consideration varies according to the subject 
of the meditation and the person meditating. If the subject is some mystery 
or action of Our Lord’s life, we must examine all the circumstances; for 
example, if we are meditating on the Passion, we must consider Who it is 
Who suffers, what He suffers, where He suffers, how He suffers, for what 
purpose He suffers. 

If it is a virtue upon which we are meditating, we must consider its 
nature, its characteristics, its beauty, its advantages, its necessity, the means 
of acquiring it, and the occasions of practising it. If it is a vice upon which 
we are meditating, we must endeavor to learn the malice of it, the evil 
effects of it, and the remedies to be applied to it. 

In regard to the person meditating, there are people who cannot readily 
discourse in meditation, either because they are convinced of all the 


Christian truths, or because they have no facility in reasoning, or because of 
a dull intelligence or a too lively imagination. 

They who are convinced of the truths of religion should give themselves 
more to affections than considerations. They would do well also sometimes 
to remain quietly in the presence of God, listening to His voice in the depth 
of their soul, or sitting at His feet like Magdalen, or waiting, like the 
paralytic, until the waters are stirred, sending forth loving sighs from time 
to time, and begging Our Lord to give them His love. 

They who have difficulty in reasoning or discoursing may make use of 
the method of Louis de Grenada or of St. Francis de Sales, who counsel 
beginners, particularly women, to keep a book before their eyes, to read the 
first point, and if it suggest no good thoughts, to begin again and to read the 
first two lines with great attention, as if it were Our Lord Himself Who 
spoke in them; then to pause and ponder a little upon what they have read, 
and to produce some affection conformable to the subject; after these two 
lines, to read two more, considering the truth proposed in them, reflecting 
upon their lives and producing sentiments of gratitude or of sorrow for their 
sins. When they find something which touches them, they should pause, 
and before going any further, derive all the profit they can from it. 

If they find nothing to occupy them, let them have recourse to other 
methods, which we shall teach later on. 

Persons possessed of a lively imagination should fix the mind upon some 
mystery, or place, or figure, representing the mystery as actually taking 
place before them. Thus, if the nativity of Our Lord is the subject of our 
meditation, we must imagine ourselves in the stable of Bethlehem; if His 
death, upon Calvary; if His transfiguration, upon Tabor. If we meditate upon 
hell, we must descend in spirit to this place of torment; if upon death, we 
must picture ourselves upon our bed about to render up our soul to God. If 
it is a truth we are considering, we must imagine Our Lord instructing us, or 
think of Him under some figure relating to the truth we are contemplating. 
This kind of representation serves to fix the imagination, and St. Ignatius 
makes it a prelude to the consideration. 

But we must beware, as I have said, of forcing the mind; on the contrary, 
if at the beginning of the meditation we feel drawn to the presence of God, 
we must remain there without entering into the subject. If the same happens 
during the meditation, we must cease to discourse, and abandon ourselves 


to the operation of the Holy Spirit. This is the advice given by St. Ignatius 
himself in his “Exercises.” 


I. AFFECTIONS 


Considerations are formed by the understanding, and affections by the will. 
Sterile reflections serve only to make a man vain and wicked, but 
affectionate reflections make him humble and holy. The light of the sun 
would be a vain ornament to the earth if it did nothing but shed its light 
upon it: it must also warm and fructify it. As God desires principally our 
hearts, affections are much more noble and more necessary than 
considerations. 

Affections are the good desires and movements of the soul produced by 
the consideration of some subject; such are the acts of all the virtues, of 
faith, of hope, of charity, of adoration, of admiration, of praise, of 
thanksgiving, of offering of one’s self, of sorrow for sin, of confusion at our 
past life, etc. 

As it is by means of such acts that the heart is detached from creatures 
and united with God, we must endeavor to produce them as much as 
possible, without, however, making any violent effort. If you cannot 
produce acts of charity, produce acts of humility; this virtue, St. Bernard 
says, compensates for want of charity. Suffer if you cannot pray; make a 
meditation of patience instead of consolation. Above all, be at peace and do 
not be troubled, but be convinced that the most excellent of all prayers is to 
do the will of God, and to be satisfied wherever He places you. 


IV. RESOLUTIONS 


Our resolutions are the most important of all the affections of the soul, and 
must be made whether the meditation has been one of consolation or one of 
dryness. There are some who spend the time of prayer in learned 
speculations; others in tender affectionate sentiments; others in obscurity of 
mind; others in dryness and aridity of heart; some are always moved to 
tears, others never weep. . Others, again, have a complacent admiration for 
virtue, but never come to the practice of it; others make many and excellent 
resolutions, but which are never followed by any results. Aristotle says that 
they who study ethics without being any the better therefor are like a sick 


man who delights to hear his physician discourse upon his malady but will 
take no remedy. 

A meditation without fruit is an amusement of the mind and a very 
dangerous form of idleness. We must not judge of meditation by the tender 
sentiments we have experienced, but by the profit we have derived from it, 
or at least by the sincere desire we have to do good and to practice virtue. 
When you leave meditation, however dry it may have been, with the desire, 
the resolution, to correct your faults and to do God’s will, your time has not 
been lost. The sacraments do not render us impeccable, much less 
meditation; but it ought to prevent our falling so frequently or so grievously, 
and incite us to greater ardor in the practice of virtue. 

There are two kinds of resolutions; one general, the other particular. 
General resolutions are, for example, to love God with our whole heart, to 
practice virtue, to avoid anger, to conform ourselves in all things to the will 
of God. Particular resolutions determine the time, place, circumstances; as, 
for instance, to mortify ourselves on certain occasions; to practice meekness 
and patience under certain circumstances; to conform our will to that of 
God in some loss, humiliation, or sickness. 

General resolutions are not bad, but we must make special ones also, 
particularly against the vice to which we are most addicted, and to which 
we must lay siege in meditation, directing all our batteries against it. At 
other times we may resolve to perform a certain number of acts of virtue 
during the day; if you derive this fruit from meditation you have no reason 
to fear that it is not well made. But bear in mind four things: 


First, that our affections, whether sweet and sensible or dry and cold, must 
be followed as much as possible by resolutions, which are their proper fruit. 


Second, that we must not make many resolutions at a time, but confine 
ourselves to one well fixed in our mind. A skilful sportsman never goes 
after several hares at a time; he confines himself to one. 


Third, that we must begin by what is easy before undertaking what is 
difficult; correct our exterior before reforming our interior; for he who is 
not faithful in little things will not be in great; while, on the contrary, if you 


acquit yourself faithfully in little things God will help you to accomplish 
great. 


Fourth, that we must not make resolutions for life, but sometimes for a 
month, or a week, and chiefly for the present day; if we fail in carrying out 
our resolution, and we fall as before, we must not lose courage, but rise at 
once and repair our fault at the first opportunity. 


V. CONCLUSION 


The conclusion or colloquy includes three things: thanksgiving, offering of 
ourselves, and petition. 


We must first thank God for the honor of being allowed in His presence, for 
the lights we have received, and the good desires He has inspired. 


Second, we must offer Him our soul, our body, our mind, our heart, all that 
we possess, all that we hope for, particularly the good resolutions we have 
formed in meditation. 


Third, we must ask His blessing and the grace to accomplish what He 
inspires, representing to Him our weakness, our inconstancy, our infidelity, 
our malice; addressing ourselves sometimes to Our Lord, sometimes to His 
blessed Mother, sometimes to the saints to whom we have most devotion, 
and who excelled in the virtue we need. 


Fourth, after meditation we must endeavor to keep ourselves in the presence 
of God and to preserve a recollected spirit, frequently returning during the 
day to what has touched us most, that we may thus preserve our devotion 
and be constantly reminded of our resolution. This is what St. Francis de 
Sales calls the spiritual bouquet. 


Chapter V 


DISTRACTIONS 


St. Bonaventure truly says that spiritual exercises consist in knowing three 
things: what God is, what man is, and how man is to unite himself with 
God. There are several kinds of union, one of which is prayer; but it is 
difficult to preserve it, for the reason that the Evil One does all he can to 
disturb it: he torments us with distractions and evil thoughts; then he 
persuades us that we ought to abandon prayer, that we are losing our time; 
that to pray as we pray is not to please but to offend God; that it is better not 
to pray at all than to pray with so much irreverence; that our mind is too 
active, our imagination too lively, our occupations too numerous, that we 
cannot reason and discourse on such subjects; that God is cold and 
indifferent to us; that it is better to leave this exercise to those who have 
little else to do, and content ourselves with ordinary devotions. Credulous 
souls are only too often deceived by such temptations, and abandon God 
through fear of displeasing Him. 
To remedy so great an evil, we must be convinced of three things: 


First, that of all the remedies which we may apply to distractions in prayer 
the worst and the most pernicious is to abandon meditation; the Evil One 
urges it, knowing that when he has cut off the source of grace the soul must 
languish and die for want of nourishment. 


Second, that there is a great difference between consolation and devotion: 
consolation usually has to do with the senses, devotion has its seat in the 
heart; consolation passes away, devotion remains; we may have consolation 
without devotion, as we may also have devotion without consolation. When 
a soul in great aridity is contented and abandons itself to the will of God, it 
possesses devotion in a sovereign degree; for true devotion, according to St. 


Thomas, is a firm disposition of the will to do generously, promptly, and 
constantly all that God asks of it. Thus we may say that there is no one 
more devout than one who has no consolation, who feels no devotion, 
provided he is faithful to meditation, and is content with whatever 
disposition God sends him, whether to punish him or to sanctify him. 


Third, that distractions and dryness are by no means the unmitigated evils 
we imagine, but, on the contrary, a precious mine capable of affording us 
rich treasure, if we only use them aright. 


Chapter VI 


CAUSES OF DISTRACTIONS AND ARIDITY 


I should need a large volume to give all that the fathers have said on this 
subject. St. Bonaventure estimates six causes, Gerson seventeen; they may 
be reduced, however, to three: God, man, and the Evil One. 

All that God does is for our good; His object is our salvation, whether He 
remains with us or whether He withdraws from us. The absence of the sun 
is almost as necessary to the earth as its presence; one makes the day and 
the other the night; the night is not as beautiful as the day, but it is quite as 
necessary. Now God withdraws from us in prayer for several reasons. 

The first is to keep us humble. Pride is a strange thing in- man; he can do 
nothing of himself and yet he prides himself on all that he accomplishes; he 
is nothing but misery, yet thinks he has no need of mercy. 

If God bestows any favor upon him he thinks it the result of his own 
merit or labor, and robs its Author of the glory due Him; if he catches a fish, 
he offers sacrifice, as a prophet says, to his net instead of to God; if he gains 
a victory, instead of kissing the hand of the Lord Who has won it, he kisses 
his own, which Job says is a grievous sin, an impiety like to that of a man 
who denies God. 

Now it is to make man know his misery and his dependence that God 
withdraws His consolations; He deprives him of tender and sensible graces 
to make him feel the need of them; in darkness he discovers what he is; in 
aridity he learns to appreciate and to ask for what he has not. “My God,” 
said the great St. Augustine, “let me know myself and let me know Thee.” 
We cannot know God if we do not know ourselves, and we learn to know 
ourselves in the school of poverty. 

Here we also learn the value of grace. Things are valued in proportion to 
their rarity. Abundance, Tertullian says, impairs and vitiates itself; to know 
the worth of a possession we must have lost it. If we always had this manna 


from heaven, perhaps we should weary of it like the Jews; but when we are 
deprived of it we begin to appreciate its worth; consequently we seek it 
more fervently, we ask for it more humbly, we find it with greater pleasure. 
We guard it with greater circumspection, fear, and watchfullness. I fear 
much, says St. Bernard, that ungrateful souls will be abandoned by grace, 
which they regard, not as a favor, but as a rightful possession of which they 
are sovereign master and proprietor. The saint refers to the grace of 
devotion of which God frequently deprives souls, leaving them always what 
is necessary to resist temptation and to do His will. 

This privation is painful, but at the same time necessary not only to keep 
us humble and make us appreciate grace, but also to enable us to increase 
our merits; for, as I shall show presently, we merit but little in meditation or 
prayer filled with tender affectionate sentiments; it is not a state which 
raises the soul above itself; it is gratifying and satisfies nature; the state in 
which we merit is that of pure love, of humility, of patience, and rarely is 
charity pure in sensible fervor, humble in elevation, patient in pleasures. 

It is for this reason that Our Lord, as He one day told St. Teresa, leaves 
souls in darkness, desolation, and aridity. The saint was astonished to hear 
enlightened souls complain of aridity, knowing it to be a state in which the 
soul gives greater honor to God, acquires more merit, and practices all 
virtues with greater perfection. 

It is also a time when God recognizes those who are faithful to Him and 
who truly love Him. Many, in the abundance of grace, declare, like David, 
chat nothing shall ever change or overcome them, and no sooner do their 
lose their abundance than they are immediately cast down and troubled. 
Others, at the festival board, declare, like St. Peter, that they will never deny 
their Master, but when temptation comes abandon Him like the apostle. The 
weakness of man is inconceivable and his presumption still more so. He 
blinds himself with his own lights, he forgets his poverty the moment he has 
left it, he is no sooner restored to health than he imagines himself immortal; 
hence God afflicts and tries us, not to learn what we are, for that is well 
known to Him, but to make us know ourselves. Thus did He try Abraham, 
recognizing His servant’s fidelity in his prompt obedience. ‘’Because thou 
wast acceptable to God,” said the angel Raphael to Tobias, “it was 
necessary that temptation should prove thee.” Therefore we have no reason 
to dread these states of aridity as we do, since God permits them to keep us 


humble, to prove our love, to make us appreciate grace, and to increase our 
merits. No doubt some will say, “I should have no difficulty in bearing this 
state if I were sure it came from God; but what troubles me is that these 
distractions come through my own fault, through my negligence and in 
punishment for my infidelities.” Even if this were true, you must not lose 
courage, but patiently endure the trial you think you have merited, making 
up by your humility for what you lack in charity. 

It is true that distractions do frequently come from ourselves, from the 
activity of our mind, from the strength of our passions, from bodily 
infirmity, from a wandering imagination, or as the result of unfaithfullness 
or of attachment to creatures. But all these distractions are innocent, 
provided we do not dwell upon them. Only those which have their seat in 
the heart are culpable, for these are deliberate and voluntary, at least in their 
principle. 

Still another source is dissipation of mind during the day; if we are 
constantly occupied with vain and dissipating reflections, it is difficult to rid 
ourselves of them during prayer. Hence the fathers and the masters of the 
spiritual life tell us that we must dispossess ourselves of all earthly things if 
we would be filled with spiritual, and that we must keep ourselves during 
the day what we would be in prayer. 

When I say this I refer particularly to the heart and not to the mind. There 
are persons whose only efforts are against their thoughts, and who never 
think of combating their passions. Their hearts are filled with earthly 
attachments, disquieting desires, and yet they hope to enjoy the repose and 
peace of detached souls. This cannot be. They must dispossess the heart to 
free the mind, they must be free from the tyranny of passions to pray 
without distractions; for the heart follows its treasure, and is wont to dwell 
on what it loves. 

There is a certain state where the soul is so fully convinced of the beauty 
and excellence of the Christian virtues that it can no longer reason in 
meditation, and as it has labored much it asks only to rest, even as the 
beloved disciple who reposed on the breast of his Master while the others 
partook of the repast prepared for them. The distractions which arise in this 
state do not come from an evil source; they are, on the contrary, a mark of 
robust spiritual health, and indicate that the soul needs change of 
disposition and method. Thus, if your heart is detached from creatures, and 


if you are faithful to your spiritual exercises, this state of aridity and 
dryness will afford you a rich harvest of grace and cause you to exclaim 
with the Wise Man: “ I have labored a little and have found much rest to 
myself.” Blessed indeed are they who die in the Lord; they will find the 
treasure of their good works, they will enjoy the fruit of their labors, the 
God of peace will wipe away their tears, they will never more know care or 
anguish, grief or pain. 

A third cause of our distractions is the Evil One. He appreciates the profit 
a soul derives from prayer; hence he leaves nothing undone to make us 
weary of it, to make us abandon it. To this end he persuades us that it is a 
waste of time, that prayer such as ours, instead of pleasing, offends God; or 
he overwhelms us with drowsiness, plunges us into melancholy, fills us 
with vexation, harasses us with abominable thoughts; if we yield to the 
latter he has accomplished his purpose; if they fill us with horror, he 
persuades us, by exaggerating our aversion and fear, that we have 
sovereignly displeased God, and that to rid ourselves of such abominations 
we must abandon meditation, since it is then that these phantoms take 
possession of our mind and imagination. Alas! only too many souls are 
deceived by these suggestions of the Evil One, and fly, like Cain, from the 
presence of God. 

Now that we have learned the causes of this evil, let us endeavor to apply 
the proper remedy. 


Chapter VII 


WE MUST NEVER BE TROUBLED BECAUSE OF 
DISTRACTIONS AND ARIDITY 


In order to bear joyfully, or at least patiently, the privation of sensible 
sweetness and divine consolations, we must be convinced of two truths: one 
is, that the evil of these states of desolation and dryness is not what we 
imagine; and the other, that they benefit the soul and enable it to acquire 
much merit. 

The first truth does not need to be proved, but illustrated. There is no 
doubt that a sin to be such must be voluntary; hence your distractions, if 
you do not yield to them, cannot but be innocent, even though they continue 
all the time of your meditation. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that they are voluntary as to their cause, and 
that you give occasion to them; but even though this be true, it is no reason 
for yielding to discouragement and abandoning prayer; for either you know 
or you do not know their cause. If you do not know it, you must regard 
them as a temptation of the Evil One, a disposition of grace, a trial of your 
virtue, an occasion of merit, a physical infirmity, none of which prevent 
your prayer from being a very pleasing sacrifice to God. If you recognize 
the cause, ask pardon of God for it and promise to remove it, accept what 
you suffer in a spirit of penance, and believe me, you will make an excellent 
meditation. 

It is an unwise proceeding to apply one evil to remedy another. If you 
have yielded unrestrainedly during the day to dissipation of mind is, it any 
reason for flying from God after you have offended Him? Should we 
abandon ourselves to the wilds of the forest because we have wandered ever 
so little from the right path? It is a mistake to think that distractions always 
come from dissipation of heart. I have shown the contrary in the preceding 


chapter, and even were it the case, what does it avail to be trouble? Trouble 
increases instead of lessening the evil, besides adding to the disturbance of 
your mind, instead of restoring it to recollection. 

You say that you do nothing in meditation. I cannot agree with you. I am 
of the opinion, on the contrary, that you never accomplish more than when 
you think you have done nothing. To convince you of this second truth, I 
must observe again that, the time of consolation, though more pleasing than 
that of desolation, is not a time in which we accomplish most for our 
Spiritual interests or acquire most merits. In consolation we receive God’s 
favors, in desolation we give Him what He asks of us; in one we plan, in the 
other we labor; in the first we enjoy God, in the second we combat for Him. 
Do you not think it is higher and nobler to give than to receive; to labor 
than to sleep; to combat than to follow our pleasure? 

To resist temptation is to suffer a species of martyrdom for the faith, for 
charity, for religion, for justice. It is to sacrifice our soul, our body, our 
heart, our mind, and all our passions to the glory of God, Who witnesses 
our combats, ever ready to crown our patience. It is to produce, in the 
noblest and most heroic manner, acts of all the virtues: of faith in darkness 
of spirit, of hope in abandonment, of charity in weariness, of poverty in 
spiritual destitution, of patience in suffering: this is what you do, and you 
call it nothing! 

A soul, as I have already said, merits hardly anything in consolation. It 
cannot be sure of producing a single act of supernatural virtue; for we call 
supernatural that which is above nature, which surpasses its powers. Man 
naturally believes only that which he understands, hopes for only that which 
is possible to him, loves only that which pleases him. Hence his faith is 
supernatural when he believes what he does not understand; his hope is 
supernatural when he hopes for that which he cannot accomplish or 
compass; his charity is supernatural when, for love of God, he loves that 
which does not please him. To believe in the midst of spiritual darkness, to 
hope in the midst of infirmity, to love despite all obstacles, is to perform 
acts of virtue which are beyond the power of nature, and which can be done 
only through the assistance of God. 

And this is what a soul does which continues faithful and peaceful in 
these painful states of privation and aridity: it believes a God present Whom 
it cannot see; it hopes in Him against all hope; it abandons itself to One by 


Whom it believes itself abandoned; it loves Him despite the weariness and 
anguish in which He plunges it; it bows to His severe and crucifying 
designs; it suffers a martyrdom of love; it humbles itself at sight of its 
misery; it is content with its poverty and blesses God, like Job, when it 
beholds itself despoiled of all its spiritual possessions, covered with wounds 
and ulcers, and persecuted by devils, striving to make it break forth into 
murmurs and complaint. 

Oh, if a soul knew how it honors God in a prayer of patience, if it knew 
the treasures of merit it amasses every moment, it would never wish to 
change this state! Not that we must reject consolation when God offers it; it 
is a heavenly dew necessary to tender souls not yet firmly rooted in virtue; 
only we must endeavor not to be attached to it. The peace of great souls is 
not founded upon these sensible favors, but upon the order and good 
pleasure of God, Whose will constitutes their happiness and their only 
consolation. Theirs is a life of the spirit and of grace uninfluenced by nature 
and the things of sense. 

Now, what is more natural than to believe that which we see? To hope for 
that which we may touch? Who would not believe God present if he felt His 
divine operations in his heart? Who would not hope in God if he 
experienced His caresses? Who would not love God if he were unceasingly 
consoled by Him? It is not in light, therefore, that we practice supernatural 
faith, but in darkness. It is not when God flatters us that our hope is divine, 
but when He afflicts us. It is not in consolation that we love God with a 
pure love, but in desolation. Yes, believe me, you never do more than when 
you think you have done nothing; you never merit more than when you 
think you have merited nothing, inasmuch as in these painful states we 
produce, as I have shown, acts of divine faith, of supernatural hope, of pure 
charity, of general mortification, of Christian humility, of blind obedience, 
and of heroic patience: it is then that man pays God the homage of his 
whole being, and offers Him the sacrifice of all his passions. Then why 
should we be troubled, or lose courage, or abandon meditation? 

You cannot, you tell me, think of God. Then be satisfied to love Him and 
to conform your will to His, accepting the state in which He places you. 
Your mind wanders? There is no great harm in that, provided you do not let 
your heart follow, but keep it steadfast. Alas! I have no consolation in 
prayer. What, is it for that that you come to meditation? Do you deserve that 


God should console you, you who have so grievously offended Him, and 
whose place is among the reprobate? But what greater consolation can there 
be than to do God’s will, to be in His presence, to manifest your fidelity and 
your love for Him? I am always distracted. If your distractions are 
voluntary, you offend Him; if they are against your will, you honor Him, 
you please Him, you love Him: everything is pleasing to God except sin, 
and there can be no sin when the will is lacking. A prayer of suffering is 
better than a prayer of enjoyment. It is a sweet perfume which rises to 
heaven and fills paradise with its fragrance. Let us keep these words of St. 
Angustine always in mind: “You please God if God pleases you; He is 
satisfied with you if you are satisfied with Him.” 

I am satisfied with God, but I am not satisfied with myself. And why are 
you not satisfied with yourself, unless you take pleasure in being miserable? 
You are told that God is satisfied with you provided you are satisfied with 
Him, and you do nothing but worry and murmur. It is not against yourself 
that you murmur, but against God, for leaving you without consolation, for 
not treating you, it seems, according to your merits. 

Moreover, since you do what you can, I do not see what reason you have 
to be dissatisfied with yourself. Far from it, you reply; it seems to me that I 
never do all that I might. You take pleasure in tormenting yourself. Tell me, 
could you do more than you are doing at present? If you could, why do you 
not do it? If you could not, why are you troubled? 

The enjoyment of God constitutes the happiness of heaven and earth, 
with this difference—the happiness of heaven is unalloyed, that of earth is 
mingled with sorrow; in heaven we shall worship a God of happiness, on 
earth our God is a Man of sorrows. Our union with God in this life must 
resemble that of the sacred Humanity with the Word: the superior part of 
the Humanity was happy, the inferior suffered; its moments of happiness 
were few, its heart was continually plunged in an ocean of bitterness, for it 
had come to expiate in suffering the pleasure which men take in sin. 

This is the state of holy souls in this life: according to the spirit nothing 
could be more pleasing, according to the senses nothing more painful. It is 
true that God, from time to time, permits them to taste that happiness which 
eye hath not seen, which ear hath not heard, and which hath not entered into 
the heart of man; but this endures only for a short time, for this life is a time 
of probation and merit. The kingdom of God, St. Paul tells us, does not 


consist in these sensible consolations, but in justice and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, Who peacefully dwells in a heart. Therefore, though you are 
distracted in mind, if your heart only remains steadfast, you have nothing to 
fear. Your mistake is, that you confound these two kinds of distractions, and 
you do not distinguish between two kinds of union; one of the heart, and the 
other of the mind. Be convinced of this, that you may be intimately united 
with God in heart, though your mind may be distracted, and that all the 
involuntary distractions in the world cannot distract you and separate you 
from His love. 

I understand this perfectly, some good souls will say, and yet I am not 
satisfied; there is a feeling of disquiet in the depth of my heart which fills 
my meditation with bitterness. Whence is this? The cause is not difficult to 
find; you do not come to meditation alone, self-will accompanies you. You 
wish to give uninterrupted attention and you are not willing to suffer 
distractions; you want to burn with fervor and you are not willing to endure 
coldness; you wish to enjoy light and you are not willing to be left in 
darkness; you wish and you do not wish; you do not find that which you 
wish, and you find that which you do not wish. What wonder that you are 
troubled! Banish this self-will, and your trouble will cease; purify your 
intention before entering upon meditation; do not seek your own 
satisfaction, but that of God; accept whatever state it may please Him to 
place you in, and be convinced that all states are good in which there is no 
sin; that you can find God wherever self is not to be found; that He fills 
your heart in proportion as you empty it of all earthly things; that being 
spirit. He wishes to be adored in spirit; that sensible unions are dangerous; 
that fruitfullness follows sterility; that after the night comes the moming, 
and that the best of all prayers is to die to your desires and to mortify your 
passions. In this way you will restore peace to your soul and dissipate the 
gloom which possesses it. But as all distractions do not come from the same 
causes, there are still other remedies to be applied. 


Chapter VIII 


REMEDIES FOR DISTRACTIONS 


Every one complains of distractions, and few are willing to apply the 
remedy. We like the cause and dislike the effect; we wish to be recollected 
in prayer and dissipated at all other times. Is not this desiring what is 
impossible? 

We have said that distractions come from three sources—from God, from 
man, and from the Evil One. When they come from God we must endure 
them; when they come from the Evil One we must repel them; when they 
come from man we must apply a remedy. 

There are two kinds of remedies. The first precede prayer, the others 
accompany it. The remedies which precede it are numerous; among others, 
recollection of mind, purity of heart, mortification of the senses, victory 
over the passions, flight from companions, detachment from all 
possessions, honors, and created pleasures, interior silence, and the 
annihilation of all desires. 

It is astonishing, says Pope St. Gregory, that we who are so unmortified 
presume to aspire to contemplation. We are full of ourselves and we would 
be filled with God! We exercise no restraint over either our body or our 
heart; we grant our senses all that they ask; we gratify our eyes with curious 
objects, our mind with innumerable vanities; we spend our time in vain and 
idle conversations; we give ourselves up to dissipation of heart every day, 
and we think we can establish ourselves in recollection at once and when 
we will. This is impossible. 

To establish and preserve ourselves in interior peace, we must be ever on 
our guard and continually watch over the movements of our heart. There are 
few persons truly dead to all their desires; hence the majority, in prayer, are 
like a ship tossed on the waves and impelled hither and thither by every 
wind. Yet such souls ought not for this reason to abandon prayer; they have 


greater need of it than they who are quietly anchored, so to speak, in the 
spiritual haven. But what must I do, you ask, to banish these importunate 
thoughts? You must, first, place yourself in the presence of God and renew 
the thought of it from time to time. Second, when you go to prayer you 
must free your mind of all affairs likely to distract it, and conceive a great 
desire to converse with God; then turn to your subject, and propose to 
yourself the truth upon which you wish to meditate. 

I do this, you answer, but to no purpose as far as my mind is concerned; it 
is impossible to keep it a moment in the presence of God; it is an idle truant 
constantly escaping and returning only at long intervals. This is what makes 
me weary of prayer and leads me to think I am not fitted for it. 

This is a common complaint with a great many souls. The way to remedy 
the evil is to find the means of occupying our minds and enkindling our 
hearts in this time of dissipation, coldness and dryness. 


Chapter IX 


FIRST MEANS OF DEVOTION 


Perfect prayer does not consist in thinking much, but in loving much; and, 
generally speaking, activity in prayer does not equal passive endurance. 
There is a species of contemplation in which the soul suffers divine things; 
suffers the wanderings of the mind, the weariness and despondency of the 
heart, the follies of the imagination, the harassing temptations of the Evil 
One. This is to suffer divine things; it is a kind of contemplation which is 
not pleasing to nature, but which is very meritorious and which gives great 
honor to God. 

But besides this exercise of patience there are excellent practices which 
will enable us to spend the time of prayer peacefully and profitably, should 
we find ourselves unable to apply our mind to our subject. 

The first means of devotion is a manner of prayer, partly mental and 
partly vocal, which St. Ignatius teaches in his “Exercises,” and which St. 
Teresa tells us she used to advantage for a long time. It consists in reciting 
slowly some vocal prayer and pausing upon each word to derive from it all 
the spiritual sustenance it may afford us. 

Thus, when you say the Lord’s Prayer, pause after the words Our Father, 
and endeavor to appreciate the tenderness and love which the title implies. 
Then make an act of faith in God as your Father. Consider by how many 
titles you are His child—viz., by creation, by conservation, and by 
justification. Then address your soul thus: My soul, if God is thy Father, 
why dost thou not love Him? If God is thy Father, why dost thou not hope 
in Him? Why dost thou not make known to Him thy needs? God is thy 
Father and thou fearest to die of hunger! He has given His blood for thee 
and thou thinkest He may refuse thee bread! O my God and my Father, I 
hope in Thee! O best of fathers, what an unworthy child Thou hast! I am 
truly grieved for having offended, persecuted, dishonored Thee as I have 


since I came into this world. Father, I have sinned against Thee, and I am 
not worthy to be called Thy child; but let me be numbered among Thy 
servants. I will cease to offend Thee; henceforth I am determined to love 
Thee. 

If these words serve to occupy you, do not go any further. When you 
have gathered from them all they afford you, pass on to the next, Who art in 
heaven, and consider how great and powerful God is Who dwells in this 
magnificent heaven; that this beautiful paradise, this magnificent dwelling, 
is your inheritance, and that, therefore, you must not fix your heart upon the 
paltry things of earth. Develop this evangelical field, and it will afford you a 
treasure of grace which will enrich you and open to you a source of living 
water which will refresh you. 

After the “Our Father “ you may take the “ Hail, Mary,” or the “Creed,” 
or a psalm, and analyze it in the same way. You may also recite the Litany 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, and, pausing upon each title given the Son of 
God, produce acts of faith, of hope, of love, of contrition, of thanksgiving, 
or of any good sentiment the words suggest. For example, when you 
say, Jesus, God of peace, have mercy on me, pause and consider that Jesus 
is a God of peace, that He only can give peace to your heart. Then say, O 
my soul, why dost thou seek to find peace among creatures? O God of 
peace, give peace to my poor heart, for it is frequently troubled and 
disquieted. Oh, when shall I rest in Thy heart, which is the center of my 
peace? O sweet Jesus, give me Thy peace, Thy love, Thy blessing; speak, 
and command the waves to be still; appease this tempest, which hinders 
Thy repose and mine! O my soul, love only Jesus, since He only can give 
thee peace and satisfy thy desires. 

You will find this manner of prayer most profitable, and it may also serve 
to excite your devotion after Communion. You cannot fail, among all these 
beautiful titles of the Son of God, to find one which touches your heart and 
appeals to the present position of your soul. When you have found it, let 
your mind dwell upon it like a bee upon a flower, extracting from it all the 
honey of devotion it contains. 

You may also read with respect and attention devout sentences from 
Scripture or from the “Imitation;” they certainly will afford you thoughts 
which will excite your devotion either during meditation or after 
Communion. 


Chapter X 


SECOND MEANS OF DEVOTION 


As the end of prayer is to correct our faults, we should consider that as the 
best prayer which inspires us with the greatest horror of sin and the greatest 
desire to avoid it. Prayer, it seems to me, may be compared to an orange- 
tree which bears leaves, flowers, and fruit; there are some persons who 
amuse themselves with culling the leaves, others with wreathing the flowers 
into bouquets, but the wisest gather the fruit and eat it with pleasure. 

Now the fruit of prayer consists, principally, in a knowledge of our faults 
and in the resolution to correct them; thus we make a good meditation when 
we make a good examination of conscience. St. Ignatius has also taught us 
this manner of prayer. He tells persons not yet accustomed to meditate, and 
who are desirous to begin a new life, to examine their conscience on the 
commandments of God and the Church; to dwell upon each one for a short 
time, considering what it commands, and how just, salutary, easy, and 
reasonable it is; then to consider how they have observed it, and at sight of 
their failings against it to make acts of contrition for the past and to resolve 
to do better for the future. 

We may make the same examination on the seven deadly sins, by 
considering their malice and conceiving great sorrow for having offended 
God so grievously. 

Persons accustomed to make meditation may have recourse, with 
advantage, to this remedy when they find themselves in a state of dryness or 
desolation. Let them consider their own sins, particularly the vice to which 
they are most addicted; let them search the causes and the evil effects of 
their sins, and, after conceiving a horror of them, determine upon the means 
of avoiding them in future. If they leave meditation firmly resolved to adopt 
these means of amendment, they may be sure that they have made an 
excellent prayer. 


There are others who find much profit and consolation in dwelling on the 
graces God has conferred upon them, and the dangers from which He has 
delivered them. Those who are more advanced in prayer may make use of 
this consideration to excite their love for God and their sorrow for their 
sins, contrasting the benefits they have received from Him with their 
indifference, their coldness, their cowardice, their infidelities, and their 
ingratitude: this will certainly afford occupation for the space of half an 
hour. 


Chapter XI 


THIRD MEANS OF DEVOTION 


A soul sometimes finds itself in certain states in which nothing can console 
it; everything grieves and afflicts it; it seems to be suspended, as the patient 
Job says, between heaven and earth, unable to derive consolation from 
either. St. Bernard, who experienced such a state, gives an admirable picture 
of its misery, which ought to console all sufferers. 

Perhaps the most grievous suffering of the soul in these states of darkness 
and desolation is the temptations which are so violent that it cannot be sure 
that it has not consented to them. I could bear this anguish, it says, if I were 
sure I did not consent to these abominations; but it seems to me that I utter 
all these thoughts that assault my mind, that I consent to all that I feel. 
There are two remedies for the suffering caused by this cruel uncertainty. 
One is to submit our judgment to that of our director, to fear only what he 
fears, and to despise all that he despises. There is no safe path in the 
spiritual life but that of submission and obedience. 

The other remedy is to have some exterior sign to indicate that we 
embrace what is good and reject what is evil. Thus, some souls finding 
themselves violently tempted, or unable to produce any of the acts proper to 
meditation, take a crucifix and say: “My God, I declare before heaven and 
earth that whenever I kiss my crucifix it is to adore Thee; whenever I press 
it to my heart, it is to protest that I love Thee. Whenever I bow my head, 
deign to accept it as an act of humility; whenever I strike my breast, as an 
act of contrition; whenever I raise my eyes to heaven, as an act of 
resignation to Thy adorable will. When I utter the name of Jesus, it is to 
protest that I reject all the suggestions of the Evil One, and that I detest all 
that displeases Thee.” God, as you know, does not need these exterior signs 
to understand the dispositions of your heart; He knows, without our telling 
Him what we wish and what we do not wish: this, therefore, is only to 


reassure timid souls and to restore their peace of mind; for, as the body acts 
only through the impulse of the soul, these exterior acts must necessarily 
proceed from the heart even though it seem to have no part in them. And as 
God is satisfied with our good desires, you will have the merit of acts that 
you cannot make, and spend the time of meditation most profitably. 

Others, again, adopt still another method: their prayer is one of desire 
when they feel unable to pray as they would wish. If they find themselves 
constantly distracted and unable to preserve their recollection, or to free 
themselves from a state of coldness and indifference, or to excite any pious 
sentiments in their hearts, they raise their eyes to heaven and say: “ My 
God, I would, in truth, do more for Thee than I do. Oh, that I could love 
Thee with my whole heart! Oh, that I could praise and honor Thee like the 
blessed in heaven! Would that I could make my prayer like that of the many 
good religious now in prayer before Thee! My God, I am not worthy to 
assist at the banquet of prayer with them; grant me but the crumbs which 
fall from their table. Oh, that I could pray with their fervor and attention! I 
offer Thee their prayer and that of Thy beloved Son to compensate for all 
that mine lacks.” 

This is an excellent and most meritorious prayer; it is like that of the 
countryman travelling with St. Ignatius. On their arrival at an inn, the saint 
and his companions knelt down to pray; the good man fell on his knees and 
said: “My God, I desire to do what these holy men are doing, and to pray as 
they pray.” God rewarded the good man’s humility with a great gift of 
prayer. 


Chapter XII 


FOURTH MEANS OF DEVOTION 


You will tell me, no doubt, that these desires are soon over, and that you do 
not know what to do with the rest of the time; but there are still many other 
ways of spending it with great merit. 

Do as the Son of God did in the Garden of Olives; He spent several hours 
repeating the same words: ‘’Father, not My will but Thine be done.” You 
cannot think a prayer unworthy of you which was worthy of God and which 
has been consecrated by His heart and His lips. It is a prayer of union than 
which you could offer none more perfect. 

Then recall to mind all that grieves and afflicts you, and say with 
profound respect: 

“My God, behold this chalice of weariness and desolation in which my 
lips are steeped, and which is in truth most bitter. I beg Thee, if it be 
possible, let it pass from me, but not my will but Thine be done. 

“My God, behold this chalice of sorrow and humiliation which is 
presented to me; my heart faints and quails at sight of it. I beseech Thee that 
I may not drink it, yet not my will but Thine be done. 

“My Father and my God, I am threatened with a grievous malady; it 
appalls and terrifies me. If it be possible, let this chalice pass from me, yet 
not mv will but Thine be done.” 

Bring to mind in this way all that troubles you or is likely to grieve you, 
and, despite the repugnance of the senses, conform yourself to the will of 
God. I do not know that you could offer a better prayer than this. 


Chapter XIII 


FIFTH MEANS OF DEVOTION 


If you cannot converse with God, invite creatures to praise and bless Him 
with you: this will not be a distraction, but a holy occupation which is the 
theme of our most beautiful canticles. 

Say, for example: ‘’All ye works of the Lord, bless Him, praise Him, and 
glorify Him forever. Angels of heaven, bless and praise God, Ye sons of 
earth, chant the praises of your Saviour and Lord; love Him with all your 
hearts.” 

Bring before you in this way the whole universe, and invite all creatures, 
animate and inanimate, to bless God like the men in the fiery furnace. Unite 
yourself with this concert of loving praise, and honor God to the best of 
your power by your humility and your patience. Bless and extol His infinite 
perfections. His goodness, His beauty, His wisdom, His power. His 
munificence. His mercy, His justice, His meekness, His patience, His 
grandeur, His majesty, His magnificence. Consider these attributes one by 
one and offer them the homage of your heart, saying: “O my God, how 
loving Thou art! Oh, how great is Thy beauty! How great is Thy goodness! 
How great and powerful Thou art! “Endeavor to be penetrated with the 
admiration which these words are fitted to excite, and say: “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul: and let all that is within me bless His holy name. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul: and forget not all that He hath done for thee: He forgiveth all 
thy iniquities: He healeth all thy diseases. He hath redeemed thy life from 
destruction: He hath crowned thee with mercy and compassion: He renews 
thy strength like the eagle’s.” 

Continue in this way with all the perfections of God, pausing upon those 
which make most impression on your heart. 

But the most beautiful and most consoling prayer for a sorrowful and 
despondent soul is to go in spirit to all the scenes of Our Lord’s life and to 


thank Him for all that He endured for us. 

Enter in spirit into the stable of Bethlehem, and adore Him with the 
shepherds; admire His humility, love His meekness,” hope in His goodness, 
draw near to the manger, and if you find yourself incapable of any good 
thought, remember that the animals honored Him by their mere presence as 
best they could. Repeat the sweet canticle of the angels; give glory to God, 
and ask peace for your heart. 

Then from the mystery of the nativity pass on to the adoration of the 
magi; go to the Temple and offer the infant Saviour to God with Mary; fly 
with Him into Egypt; shut yourself up with Him in the poor house of 
Nazareth; study His life there; then His public life, His fasting in the desert, 
His preaching in Judea, His walking upon the waters, His healing of the 
sick, His raising of the dead. But, above all, follow Him through all the 
stations of His passion, from the Garden of Olives to Mount Calvary; thank 
Him for all that He endured for you; hear His gentle reproach to His 
Sleeping disciples: “What! could you not watch one hour with Me? Watch 
ye, and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” A suffering soul will find 
inestimable consolation in contemplating these sorrowful mysteries. 


Chapter XIV 


SIXTH MEANS OF DEVOTION 


When we have learned how to love God we have acquired a noble science. 
There are many who cannot meditate, but few who cannot send forth loving 
sighs. These sighs, which voice the yearning love of the soul, are in reality 
the most beautiful, the most fervent, the most eloquent of all prayers: they 
are the prayer of souls wounded by the love of God, and aspiring to union 
with Him; they can no longer speak; their love is poured forth in sighs. 
“Daughters of Jerusalem,” they cry, “stay me up with flowers, compass me 
about with apples, because I languish with love.” This is all that breaks 
from time to time the beautiful silence of the soul where the heart alone 
speaks and where its every breat his a sigh of love. 

Now, though this prayer is the final disposition for union with God, and 
the occupation of those who can no longer meditate, yet all souls can 
practice it: it constitutes what we call ejaculatory prayers, which are loving 
darts which speed from our heart to the very heart of God. 

It is also a prayer which knows neither art nor method; it is taught by 
love; to practice it the heart must be in no way constrained, but left free to 
say to God all that it wills. The language of love, St. Bernard says, is 
barbarous to one who understands it not; but it is the language of the court 
of heaven, where charity reigns. 

Though spontaneous acts are always best, we are not obliged to refrain 
from seeking to make others, particularly at seasonable times. For example, 
when we are suffering from aridity or distractions, or when we find nothing 
to occupy us, then the soul should seek its entertainment in loving. The 
aspirations should be short, particularly when they come from a heart 
wounded with the dart of love. 

O my God and my All, when shall 1 be wholly Thine? when wilt Thou be 
wholly mine? 


O God of my soul, how happy I am to be Thine! O my Glory, my Life, 
why can I not love Thee as Thou shouldst be loved? 

My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? Ah! I need not ask. I 
have truly deserved to be abandoned. 

My heart is ready, my God; my heart is ready: not my will but Thine be 
done. 

O Jesus, look upon me with compassion and bless me . 

Oh, why did I ever offend Thee, God of my heart and Father of my life? 

Oh, when shall I love Thee, when shall I embrace Thee, when shall I 
possess Thee? 

In this way we may produce any number of aspirations according to the 
disposition of our soul; and even though in times of aridity we seem not to 
feel the sentiments which they express, they will, nevertheless, be pleasing 
to God. 


Chapter XV 


SEVENTH MEANS OF DEVOTION 


I must repeat again that the end of meditation is, not to meditate, but to 
love; hence affections, as they detach the heart from creatures and unite it 
with God, avail more than speculations and reasoning. We cannot love 
without meriting, but our meditations are not always an occasion of merit. 
Meditation is a means of exciting affection. When we have attained the end, 
the means are no longer necessary; if you can love, I dispense you from 
meditating. 

Love is the disposition, the occupation, of souls who have long resisted 
their passions, who are persuaded of all the truths of religion, and who have 
made much progress in virtue; such souls, as I have said, have nothing more 
to do but pour forth their love in sighs and desires till they find the object of 
their desires in the enjoyment of the Beloved. It is but a moment—a 
moment so brief and yet so long! 

Souls advanced in prayer have no need of method or rule in the 
production of these affections; they should simply abandon their heart to the 
impressions of love and the movements of the Holy Spirit. But beginners 
who find themselves unable to meditate should, until they are more 
accustomed to the exercise of prayer, have recourse to a book containing all 
these acts of the various virtues. 


Chapter XVI 


LAST MEANS OF DEVOTION 


Though the practices taught in the preceding chapters are fitted to occupy 
the most distracted mind and to inflame the most tepid heart, yet, as there 
are states where the soul is unable either to think of or to speak to God, and 
feels the utmost aversion for pious exercises, our final counsel is to make, 
in such case, an exercise of humility and patience. 

The prayer of the humble is so powerful before God that it may be said to 
be irresistible. Achaz was a wicked king; but when he humbled himself, 
God was compelled, as it were, to lay down His arms, and when urged by a 
prophet to punish him He declared that, Achaz having humbled himself, it 
was not in His power. But when patience is united with humility, there is no 
anger which it will not appease, no scourge which it will not avert, no grace 
which it will not obtain, no power which it will not disarm, no strength and 
consolation which it will not merit. 

Oh, how powerful in heaven is the cry of a humble soul! How it forces 
God’s mercy and goodness! “Blessed,” says St. Paul, “be the God and 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and the God of all 
comfort, Who comforteth us in all our tribulations.” St, Bernard bids us 
observe the words of the Apostle: God is not the Father of special mercy, 
but of many mercies; He is not the God of special comfort, but of all 
comfort; He comforts us not in special tribulation, but in all our tribulations; 
He is the plenitude of goodness, charity, and mercy, desiring only to be 
poured upon us. 

Now, upon whom of all men does God look with most pleasure? Upon 
the humble in mind and heart, who believe themselves unworthy of all 
consolation, and who feel it too great an honor that He suffers them in His 
presence. 


The streams of divine consolation flow not upon the mountains, says St. 
Bernard, but in the valleys. Patience is a virtue whose work is to finish and 
perfect—that is, to impart perfection to its possessor, as St. James says. 

If it is God’s glory we are seeking in prayer, there is nothing which 
honors Him so much as humble patience and patient humility; if it is our 
own merit, there can be no merit without humility and patience; if it is our 
perfection, humility must be its foundation, and patience its crowning glory. 
We cannot always discourse in meditation, we cannot always reason, we 
cannot always weep; but we can always humble ourselves. We cannot 
always have consolation, but who is there that cannot always practice 
patience? 

Humble yourself, then. Christian soul, when your meditations seem to 
you cold and fruitless; when you are assailed by distractions and 
temptations; humble yourself in all your trials; acknowledge that you can do 
nothing without the assistance of God’s grace, that you are nothing but 
ignorance, weakness, and malice. Do not be satisfied with acknowledging 
that of yourself you can do nothing, but confess that you deserve nothing 
but chastisement; beware of complaining or murmuring as if God treated 
you with more severity than you deserve. Descend in spirit into hell, and 
consider whether your present position, your present trials, are not more 
endurable than that which your sins prepared for you there. Is it not God’s 
presence which constitutes paradise? The saint’s enjoyment of this presence 
is unalloyed; if yours is mingled with trials and difficulties, it has the 
advantage of affording you new merits and graces. 

Avoid idleness. At the same time be convinced that you are not idle when 
you are not voluntarily distracted; that you accomplish much when you 
suffer much; that a prayer of consolation is not equal to a prayer of 
patience; and that if you do what you can, God will give you what you 
desire. 

Great graces are the result of great struggles; great consolations follow 
great temptations. St. Teresa was sixteen years practising the prayer of 
patience, and merited by her fidelity to receive a great gift of prayer and 
extraordinary communications from God. If she had lost courage, if she had 
abandoned meditation, she never would have attained the prayer of union. 

But you tell me God has abandoned you so long; that you are like the 
mountains of Gelboe—cursed by God—upon which neither the rain nor the 


dew of heaven ever fell; that God is displeased with you. Do not heed these 
discouraging thoughts. God is leading you through this hard and stony 
desert to the promised land flowing with milk and honey. He is establishing 
you in humility in order to fit you to receive the great favors He intends to 
bestow upon you. He is despoiling you in order to enrich you, and to make 
you merit what He yearns to give you. 

Your whole duty consists in fidelity, and in never abandoning meditation, 
however painful or difficult you find it. If, when you are unable to pray, the 
Evil One asks you what you are doing, tell him. that you are doing the will 
of God; that you persevere in this present duty because He commands it; 
that it is only too great an honor to be allowed in His presence; and that, if 
you can do nothing, you will at least learn to suffer. 

Happy soul that can say at the hour of death, “I have never, whatever my 
occupations or distractions, failed to make my meditation.” I am sure that a 
soul that can say this will not wait until the hour of death to be introduced 
into the promised land. 

Some will tell you that they leave God for God—that is, to serve Him, to 
preach, to hear confessions, to visit the poor, to comfort the sick. Alas! I 
fear they leave God to seek themselves. A good meditation furnishes matter 
for a good sermon; our hearts must be filled with that which we would 
impart to others; we must be united with God to win others to Him. Can we 
save souls without the assistance of grace? And is not meditation the 
channel through which it flows to us? Some allege, in extenuation, their 
inability to meditate; but this is, in truth, only a want of faith, of confidence, 
of charity. It is not tempting God to do what He commands, and to unite 
ourselves with Him by means of prayer. It is tempting Him, on the contrary, 
to expect His blessing and His assistance when we abandon the means He 
has prescribed for obtaining them; it is fighting without arms, guiding 
without light. In fact there is much reason to fear that these persons so 
zealous for the glory of God are over zealous about themselves, and would 
rather lose their meditation than risk losing a little of their reputation. 

O my God, one loses nothing in Thy service; too much dost Thou honor 
those who honor Thee. I shall always keep in mind this maxim of one of 
Thy faithful servants: “I would rather lose my reputation than my 
meditation, and preach a poor sermon than make a bad meditation.” 


Then be faithful, devout soul, to your spiritual exercises, whatever 
repugnance you may experience, however numerous your occupations. 
When you fall into some infidelity, do not lose courage, but repair it by 
your patience. Our homage is due to the justice of God as well as to His 
other perfections; our suffering pays this homage. His justice debars us 
from His merciful graces, but when it is satisfied, God is free to lavish His 
favors upon us. Our humility and patience satisfy His justice; they are the 
victims to be immolated on its altar; hence we are gaining immeasurably 
when we think all is lost. 

Finally, remember that where there is least of nature grace reaps the 
richest harvests; that the operations of God are only the purer for being less 
sensible; that you are never nearer to God than when you think yourself 
furthest from Him; and that if you are faithful in this purgatory of 
desolation you will enter before you die into the paradise of consolation, 
where you will sing the praises of God, and where you will say, with the 
son of Sirach: “Behold with your eyes how I have labored a little and have 
found much rest to myself.” 


Fourth Treatise 


THE DEVOTION OF CALVARY?2°2 


First Instruction 


HOW IMPORTANT IT IS TO MEDITATE ON THE PASSION OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


I CALL the devotion of Calvary meditation on the Passion of Our Saviour. 
The prince of the apostles, instructing the faithful and desiring to render 
them victorious over all evil spirits, recommends them above all things to 
arm themselves with the thought of the sufferings of the Son of God as with 
a buckler impervious to all their attacks. “Christ,” he says, “having suffered 
in the flesh, be you also armed with the same thought.” St. Paul, writing to 
the Hebrews, exhorts them to use the same arms both to defend themselves 
in combat and to strengthen them in trials. “Think diligently upon Him that 
endured such opposition from sinners against Himself, that you be not 
wearied, fainting in your minds.” 

In truth, the thought of a God dying for sinners detaches the heart from 
affection for the world, inspires it with horror for the pleasures of sense, 
renders the trials of this life sweet and pleasing; it heals the wounds of the 
soul by the precious blood which flows from those of His body; it conquers 
the temptations of the Evil One and puts him to flight; it fills the Christian 
with divine consolations; it enlightens his mind and inspires him with firm 
hope of his salvation, through the knowledge it gives him of God’s 
goodness and of the infinite price of the blood shed for him on the cross. 

It is a devotion so dear to the heart of our divine Master that He instituted 
the great sacrifice of our altars to perpetuate the memory of it; and St. Paul, 
His disciple, after being raised to the third heaven, protests that he knows 
nothing but “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified;” as if he learned in his exalted 
state nothing greater, more sublime, and more necessary to the world than 
the knowledge of Jesus crucified and the devotion of Calvary. Yet this 
knowledge is not to the taste of all. There are some who, it would seem, 


cannot adapt themselves to this devotion, sometimes because their hearts 
are attached to worldly possessions, honors, and vanities; or they are eager 
for the pleasures of the senses, which are not to be found on Calvary; or 
they cannot bear the reproach of this great example of patience; or, finally, 
because they cannot apply their minds to these sorrowful mysteries, or they 
do not move their hearts. This is the usual complaint of certain pious 
persons who, with strange inconsistency, seek only consolation in 
meditating on the Passion of Our Lord, and would drink the delicious wine 
of grace contemplating their Saviour’s bitter draught of vinegar and gall. 

To assist souls aspiring to perfection who find it difficult to meditate and 
to apply their minds, I have undertaken in this little work to give an easy 
and profitable manner of considering the sufferings of Our Lord. 


Second Instruction 


A NEW MANNER OF MEDITATING ON THE PASSION 


The masters of the spiritual life teach several ways of meditating with fruit 
on the Passion of Our Saviour. 

The first is that of St. Bernard, who wishes us to consider it, not as 
something that is past, but as actually present before us. This is also the 
manner of the Church: she represents all the mysteries of our religion to us 
as taking place the day she commemorates them: “This day,” she says, “is 
born unto you a Saviour.” To-day He died on the cross; to-day He rose from 
the dead; to-day He ascends into heaven. 

The second is to believe that He suffered not only for all men in general 
but for each one of us in particular; that He thought of us in the midst of His 
greatest sufferings; that we were continually present to Him through all His 
Passion. It was after this manner that St. Paul meditated on this great 
sacrament of piety: “He loved me,” he says, “and delivered Himself for 
me.” 

The third manner of meditating on the Passion is taught us by St. 
Bonaventure, that great lover of the cross and glorious imitator of Jesus 
crucified. He would have us, after considering all the sufferings of Our 
Saviour, enter into ourselves and recognize that we are the cause of all that 
He endured, that it was our sins which caused Him to die on the cross. This 
truth of faith is fitted to move the hardest heart. 

The fourth and easiest manner consists in pondering all the circumstances 
of the Passion presented in these beautiful lines, which I found in the works 
of P. Suffren, who, I think, is the author: 


RECOGITATE 


Quis patitur? Christus, Verbum, sapientia Patris. 
Quid patitur? Spinas, verbera, sputa, crucem. 


Pro quibus haec patitur? Pro nostra hominumque salute. 
Cur patitur? Semper ne patitur homo. 

A quibus haec patitur? Ab amica stirpe suorum. 

Haec quando patitur? Cum mage fortis erat. 

Haec ubinam patitur? Medio telluris in orbe 

Quomodo dic patitur? Discere nemo potest. 

Fortis, amans, mutus, patiens, mansuetus obedit. 

Sic patiente Deo, tu quoque disce pati. 


RECOLLECT 


Recollect, again, again, 

O ye blood-bought sons of men! 
Who this Sufferer? Christ, the Word, 
The wisdom of the Father, God. 
What the suffering? Scourge and spear, 
Thorns and spitting, cross and bier. 
For whom this woe? Oh, think again! 
For our salvation, for us men. 

Why this suffering? So that we 
Suffer not eternally. 

From whom comes this sore distress? 
From the men He died to bless. 
“When this suffering? In the hour 

Of His manhood’s brilliant flow’r. 
Where this suffering? In that town. 
The center of earth’s true renown. 
How He suffered te’! to-day! 

Ah! no human tongue can say. 
Strong, loving, mute, in patient wise. 
Meekly, obediently, He dies. 

O ye blood-bought sons of men! 
Seeing your God endure such pain, 
Learn to follow His bleeding feet, 
And kiss the cross, and find it sweet 


(Translated by Miss S. L. Emery.) 


Besides these four ways of meditating on the Passion there is still another, 
which seems to me easier and perhaps simpler than those we have just been 
considering. It consists in applying the reason and two of the senses, sight 
and hearing. 

To understand it we must imagine we are assisting at a tragedy, where we 
do three things: we look, we listen, and we think. We look at what the actors 
are doing; we listen to what they say; and we reflect on their actions and 


their words. It is through these two senses that the pleasure and pain of such 
spectacles enter. We weep when we see a great prince unjustly persecuted; 
we rejoice when the scene changes and fortune becomes more favorable to 
him. Then the mind resolves to practice his virtues and to imitate his 
example, which is the object of the tragedy. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen has written a tragedy in verse on the Passion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. When you go to meditation persuade yourself that 
you are about to assist at this tragedy, at which the angels wept, the sun was 
darkened, the rocks were rent and trembled to their very foundation. We 
must look at what takes place in each scene; hear what is said; and reflect 
upon what we see and upon what we hear. 

St. Augustine says that when the Roman stage represented a struggle 
between two friends who wished to die one for the other, the spectators 
were moved to tears. And can we behold unmoved the Son of God, the 
Monarch of the world, our best Friend, voluntarily suffering for us the most 
cruel and shameful death? Shall we be insensible to His sufferings? “O all 
ye that pass by the way, attend, and see if there be any sorrow like to My 
sorrow.” It is Jesus Christ Who speaks here and Who teaches us by the lips 
of Jeremias how we should meditate upon His Passion. ‘’Attend‘’—that is, 
give ear, apply the sense of hearing; ‘’see‘’—apply the sense of sight; “see 
if there be any sorrow like to My sorrow”—apply the mind, consider if 
there be any sorrow equal to that which I endure for thee. St. Ignatius, the 
founder of our society, calls this kind of meditation the application of the 
senses. He applies all five; I appeal only to two, to which I add the 
operation of the mind. 

Now, to facilitate this holy exercise we must observe the following rules: 


I. We must know the history of the Passion—that is, what is said and what 
is done in each mystery. 


II. We can divide the Passion into seven parts, for the seven days of the 
week, meditating upon two mysteries each day, one in the morning and the 
other in the evening. Persons who make only one meditation, and to whom 
one mystery furnishes matter for one or for several days, may devote two 
weeks or even the whole month to the meditation of all the Passion; and 
they should begin in the same way each week or each month. 


III. We must beware of entering upon meditation to seek sensible favors and 
consolation; our purpose must be to honor Jesus Christ, by our presence to 
console Him for the part we have taken in His sufferings, to learn from His 
example, and to be incited to practice His virtues. 


IV. After reading the history of a mystery of the Passion we should quietly 
consider what is taking place and listen to what is said as if we were present 
at the sorrowful spectacle; then apply the reason to the consideration of the 
mystery; then produce affections and resolutions in conformity with the 
mystery. 


V. If the reading of the history excites a sentiment of devotion in your heart, 
dwell upon it and go no further. If it is unmoved, pass on to the meditation 
of the mystery. Begin by applying the sense of sight; then hear what is said; 
then consider the circumstances of the mystery. 


If the heart continues unmoved, it is well to recite certain prayers fitted to 
produce affections. Finally determine upon the practices and resolutions: 
they are the chief fruit of meditation; therefore they must never be omitted. 


VI. The devotion of the Passion may serve not only as meditation, but also 
furnish a devout means of assisting at Mass, particularly when you are to 
receive Holy Communion. Consider Our Saviour in your heart, in the 
mystery you have been contemplating adore Him, and thank Him that He 
willed to endure so much for love of you. You may apply the devotion in 
the same way in your visits to the Blessed Sacrament. You will find much 
consolation in contemplating Our Saviour in the mystery which has been 
the subject of your morning meditation. 


Third Instruction 


WHAT THEY SHOULD DO WHO CANNOT MEDITATE ON 
THE PASSION 


I find there are two classes of persons who excuse themselves from 
meditating on the Passion of Our Saviour. 

The first are those who are not yet accustomed to meditate, and who, 
from want of study, or capacity, or intelligence, or ability to reason, or 
because of a lively imagination, or, finally, because of a hard, insensible 
heart, cannot fix their minds on these mysteries. 

There are directors who counsel such persons to abandon all subjects of 
meditation and to make no effort to think of anything. This may be good 
advice for souls advanced in perfection, but is very pernicious for 
beginners: it introduces the soul into a state of criminal idleness and of false 
peace instead of nourishing it with good thoughts and holy affections. It is 
contrary to all the principles of nature, of grace, and of faith. It ruins the 
foundations of the spiritual life and opens the door to innumerable illusions 
and distractions. It deadens the passions instead of conquering them. It lulls 
vices instead of stifling them. It flatters nature, and instead of raising the 
soul to true perfection brings it to the verge of dangerous precipices. It is 
not necessary to give the opinion of spiritual authorities on this subject. 
Common-sense and our natural intelligence are sufficient to show us that 
we can rest only after we have labored; that we reap only after we have 
sown; that we find the treasure of the Gospel only by searching for it; that 
we become masters only after we have been disciples. 

Fear is the beginning of wisdom and the foundation of holiness. The 
conversion of the sinner does not usually begin through love, but through 
fear of God’s judgments. Only Moses dares ascend Mount Sinai and enter 
into the mysterious darkness where one beholds God face to face and 


converses with Him as friend with friend. The gross and carnal people 
beheld the light at a distance and trembled at the sound of the terrible 
thunders. They were even forbidden to approach the foot of the mountain 
under pain of death; which shows us that only pure and holy souls may 
aspire to this union. 

This is the doctrine of St. Thomas, of St. Augustine, of St. Bonaventure, 
and of all theologians. They teach that it is with grace as with nature, where 
the instrument must be prepared even to penetrate matter. St. Bernard 
considers souls most audacious, presumptuous, and rash who, though still 
unpurified from their vices, dare to aspire to the position of spouse and ask 
that the divine Bridegroom “kiss them with the kiss of His mouth.” He tells 
them they should kiss the feet of Jesus by penance before venturing to kiss 
His hands, and afterwards kiss His hands by good works before they may 
kiss His mouth. In a word, he would have them purge the mind of its errors 
by the meditation of Christian truths, and the heart of its evil inclinations by 
continual mortification; he would have them pray, seek, desire, send forth 
continual sighs, and struggle without respite against their passions, before 
they aspire to the repose of contemplation. Therefore they who aspire to 
perfection must begin by meditating on the great truths of religion in order 
to detach themselves from the world, and to recognize its false maxims. 
They must ponder and carefully weigh the end for which God has placed 
them in this world; consider such truths as death, judgment, the eternity of 
punishment, the malice of sin and the punishment which God has inflicted 
upon it since the beginning of the world, the small number of the elect, the 
vanity and infidelity of creatures, the graces they have received and the 
account they will have to render of them. When such reflections have 
inspired them with great horror of sin, they should contemplate Jesus 
Christ, the great Model and Exemplar Whom God commands us to imitate. 
Let them meditate upon His actions and His words, but principally on His 
Passion, to excite themselves to the practice of virtue, as well as to be 
strengthened in their struggles and consoled in their trials. 

But they must bear in mind two things. One is, to be faithful to their 
meditation and never to abandon it, whatever difficulties they experience; 
the other is, never, as I have said, to seek their own satisfaction in 
meditation, but only the honor and glory of God, Who has manifested an 
extreme desire to have us compassionate His sorrows. If He strikes their 


hearts with the rod of Moses, that is, with the cross, were they of rock, they 
will break forth into a torrent of tears, and they will find in the wounds of 
the Saviour the oil and honey of devotion. Jesus is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. He is the Way for beginners; He is the Truth for those who are 
advanced; He is the Life for the perfect. This, it seems to me, is what they 
have to do who are not versed in spiritual things and who aspire to 
perfection. 


Fourth Instruction 


WHAT THEY SHOULD DO WHO HAVE CEASED TO BE 
ABLE TO MEDITATE ON THE PASSION 


There are others to whom, at one time, no devotion appealed more tenderly 
than that of Calvary; they drank with joy of the living water from this 
divine source. And then a time comes when they fall into such insensibility 
towards these divine mysteries that they can no longer apply their minds to 
them or relish their sweetness. The touching objects which formerly moved 
them to tears no longer make any impression upon their hearts. In vain do 
they seek this divine source; it is as if it were dried or closed to them; it 
awakens no sentiment of compassion or devotion in their hearts. What are 
souls to do who find themselves in this state? 

The most enlightened masters of the spiritual life are of the opinion that if 
such persons are fully convinced of all the truths of our holy religion, if 
they have long striven against their passions, and if they are perfectly 
abandoned to the providence of God, they may remain peacefully in His 
presence, and repose quietly on His breast, without constraining either their 
heart or their mind to make any effort. For we must not imagine the repose 
of such souls to be pure idleness. The mind is never inactive. It acts in this 
state, but in a quiet, spiritual, imperceptible manner which is known only by 
souls whom God has raised above the senses; who have been introduced, as 
Holy Scripture says, into the “wine-cellar” of the Bridegroom. St. Francis 
de Sales compares such souls to persons in a ship, who make more progress 
even in sleep than the best traveler can accomplish in walking and running. 
If you ask what a soul does in this mysterious repose, I will tell you in a few 
words. 


I. It mortifies all its passions and represses all the movements of nature in 
order not to disturb the operations of the Holy Spirit, Who never fails to fill 


a soul with His divine presence when He finds it void of creatures. The full 
effect of His power is realized by a heart that does nothing to hinder His 
divine operations. 


II. It repels all distractions that are presented to the mind, and shuts out the 
image of all objects likely to divert it from its intimate union with God. 


III. It inflicts a species of martyrdom on nature, silencing all its thoughts, 
stifling all its desires, and suspending all its operations, that it may be 
possessed, moved, and animated only by God. 


IV. It loses itself, buries and annihilates itself, in God. It dies to itself, 
seeking only the accomplishment of God’s will, which it learns through the 
one who governs it, through the attraction which it feels, and through its 
inability to pray in any other way. 


V. It offers God the sacrifice of all its powers, its thoughts, its desires, its 
actions, being like a victim that is slain, burned, and consumed on the altar 
of His love. It never ceases to keep its heart void of self and of all creatures, 
that it may be filled with the spirit of God. 


VI. It presents itself before God as an unwritten page upon which He may 
imprint what figures and characters He will; as a blank, immovable canvas 
upon which the divine Artist may trace His own image; as a spotless mirror 
upon which the heavenly Sun sheds all its rays and transforms it into 
another sun like itself. 


VII. It sleeps so calmly and profoundly on the breast of its Spouse that the 
hours seem aS moments, and it comes forth from this repose as strong and 
robust as a man from bodily sleep, and who, though apparently idle during 
these hours of repose, is, nevertheless, renewing his powers and does not 
deem the time lost though the whole night has been given to uninterrupted 
Sleep. 


VII. It remains lost in the divinity of God like a river which has reached 
the ocean, on the mighty bosom of which it is borne and rests after its 
weary course over mountain and vale. 


IX. It is united with God, in a measure, like the saints in heaven—that is, in 
a close and immediate union. 


X. It produces, in an eminent degree, acts of all the virtues: of faith, 
plunging into the mysterious darkness which envelops the throne of God; of 
hope, relying upon no creature, yet finding no sensible support from either 
heaven or earth; of charity, seeking God only and desiring no sensible 
consolation; of humility, humbling and annihilating itself in the presence of 
God with the knowledge of itself; of poverty, having nothing and desiring 
nothing; of mortification, keeping all its passions enslaved; of patience, 
suffering all the distractions which the Evil One creates in its mind to 
disturb its peace; of conformity to the will of God, abandoning itself to His 
guidance and desiring only to please Him. And so it is with all other virtues: 
the soul practices them in an eminent degree though it seems to be in a state 
of inaction and sleep. 

But the principal occupation of the soul in this mystical repose, and 
which includes all that we could say on the subject, is the enjoyment of 
God. Acts of virtue are good in their time and for all kinds of persons; but 
there are some more perfect than others. An act of love of God is 
incontestably the noblest of all; but among acts of love there is one which in 
merit and dignity exceeds all the others—viz., the enjoyment of God, for it 
unites the soul to its final end, which constitutes the perfection and 
happiness of man. But this enjoyment is not a sudden brief emotion like the 
other acts of love produced in the fervor of devotion; it is a peaceful, 
tranquil repose in God like that of the blessed in heaven. This manner of 
prayer, therefore, may be called a continual and uninterrupted exercise of 
the love of God, through which the soul enjoys its sovereign good and its 
final end, in the repose of all its powers, in the annihilation of all its desires, 
and in the abandonment of itself to all the designs of God, which St. Francis 
de Sales calls “remitting one’s soul into the hands of God.” 

This is what a soul does in that prayer, which persons of more learning 
than experience censure as idle. They are prompted by the zeal which 
impelled Martha to tax her sister Mary with idleness as she sat at the feet of 
Our Saviour, listening to the ineffable words which fell from His lips. St, 
Bernard wisely remarks in regard to such persons: ‘’If any one censure the 
repose of the soul in contemplation as idle, be sure he is a carnal man with 


no knowledge whatever of the workings of the spirit of God. Let him heed 
Our Lord’s words to Martha: ‘Mary has chosen the best part, which shall 
not be taken away from her.’ “ 

They who censure this repose confess, frankly enough, that they have no 
experience of it and pride themselves on roundly acknowledging it. Yet the 
same St. Bernard and all spiritual writers after him insist that this science is 
acquired only by experience, and that they who have no experience of it 
have no knowledge of it, and can no more judge of it than, the blind can 
judge of colors. Now, is it wise, is it just, to censure a thing of which we 
have no knowledge, and to condemn what we do not understand? 


Fifth Instruction 


IN WHAT MANNER PERFECT SOULS MAY MEDITATE ON 
THE PASSION OF OUR SAVIOUR 


This instruction will make the preceding instruction more clear, and afford, 
I hope, much consolation to certain souls who grieve that they cannot 
meditate on the Passion of Our Lord. 

I call, with St. Jerome, a perfect soul not one that discovers only virtues 
in itself, that, like the Pharisee, is distinguished from the rest of men only 
by its penances and good works, but one that perfectly recognizes its 
nothingness and its imperfection; that feels the weight of its misery, of its 
passions, and of its evil habits; that considers itself as filled with vices and 
faults; that believes itself the most unfaithful, the most ungrateful, the 
basest of creatures; that, far from being satisfied with itself or dazzled by 
the splendor of its virtues, regards itself as an abyss of poverty, weakness, 
and malice; that distinguishes itself from others only by its humility, its 
obedience, its disinterested service, its confidence in God and its 
abandonment to His providence, and, above all, by a sincere, constant, firm 
desire to do God’s will in all things, however they may thwart its natural 
inclinations. This is what I consider being holy and perfect; for humility is 
the foundation of perfection, and one who is humble truly believes, with St. 
Paul, that he is the greatest of all sinners. Now, whatever certain mystical 
writers may say to the contrary, I hold, with St. Bonaventure and St. Teresa, 
that souls in a state of union and raised by God to an eminent degree of 
contemplation may, when the divine Spouse does not bind their powers and 
attract them to profound recollection—may, I say, and even do well to 
consider Our Lord in some scene of His sufferings, not as formerly, by 
reasoning and discoursing upon the mystery, or by producing numerous acts 
or exciting sentiments of sorrow with more or less effort, but by quietly 


picturing to themselves the Son of God suffering for love of them, 
regarding Him with tender compassion, as a friend who witnesses the 
sufferings of a friend, as a bride who beholds the bridegroom treated with 
indignity. 

It is not necessary, as I have said, to make any effort of the heart or the 
imagination; it is sufficient to cast a tender look of compassion upon Jesus 
Who is afflicted; for it is impossible to look upon the sufferings of one we 
love without being moved to compassion. Such was the sorrow of the 
Blessed Virgin when she beheld her divine Son dying on Calvary between 
two thieves. The terrible spectacle penetrated her inmost soul, and pierced 
it, as Simeon predicted, with a sword of grief. Yet she did not break forth 
into plaints and sighs; she did not reproach the Jews with their perfidy, their 
cruelty, their ingratitude. No; she stood silent at the foot of the cross, and 
gazed with tender compassion upon her dear Son overwhelmed with 
sufferings which she could not soothe. 

In this manner may perfect souls contemplate the mysteries of the 
Passion of Our Saviour. They should not constrain their heart to sigh, nor 
endeavor to force tears from their eyes, but wait until the Spirit of God 
moves and inspires them, if He please, with tender and devout sentiments. 

In truth, it is a grievous torment to suffer and make no moan. Devout 
souls who fain would sigh and relieve their overcharged hearts may do so 
without scruple by means of the following acts, but let them be made in a 
quiet, almost imperceptible manner. 

The first is an act of thanksgiving to God the Son for having deigned to 
endure so much suffering and ignominy for love of them. The second is an 
act of sorrow for having caused His sufferings and His death by the crimes 
they have committed since they came into the world. 

The third is an humble prayer that He will deign to apply to them the fruit 
and the merit of the mystery they are contemplating: for example, if it is the 
suffering in the Garden of Olives, that He will console them in their 
afflictions and strengthen them in their combats; if it is the scene before 
Caiphas, when they struck His sacred face, that He will give them the grace 
to bear injuries with patience; if it is His appearance efore Herod, that He 
will give them grace to despise the world and endure its contempt and 
neglect; if it is the pretorium of Pilate, that He will purify their flesh 
through the bleeding wounds which the scourges inflicted upon His own; if 


it is the carrying of His cross, that He will help them to bear their cross after 
Him; if it is His death on Calvary, that He will cause them to die to all their 
desires, to all their passions, and to all their vices. This, it seems to me, is 
the way pious souls may contemplate the Passion of Our Lord. 

If it happen that they cannot fix their mind upon these sorrowful subjects, 
but desire to rest like a man overcome with sleep, then, as I have said, they 
must follow the attraction of the Holy Spirit, and close their eyes to all that 
is corporal and sensible, to let their soul be plunged in the Divinity, Which 
is the end and final term to which meditation on the truths and the example 
of Jesus Christ leads us; for He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life; the Way 
which leads to Truth, and the Truth which leads to Life. 

These are the instructions which I have thought necessary to souls who 
desire to relish and practice the devotion of Calvary, whether they are still 
led by the way of ordinary meditation, or have attained the state of union 
and contemplation. 


Fifth Treatise 


THE INTERIOR LIFE? 


Chapter I 


ARTICLE I 


IN WHAT THE INTERIOR LIFE CONSISTS 


I. THE INFERIOR life consists in two sorts of acts, viz., in thoughts and in 
affections. It is in this only that perfect souls differ from imperfect, and the 
blessed from those who are still living on earth. Our thoughts, says St. 
Bernard, ought to be “ever following after truth, and our affections ever 
abiding in the fervor of charity.” In this manner, our mind and heart being 
closely applied to God, being fully possessed by God, in the very midst of 
exterior occupations we never lose sight of Him, and are always engaged in 
the exercise of His love. 


II. Good and bad religious differ from each other only in the nature of their 
thoughts, their judgments, and their affections. In this also consists the 
difference between angels and devils, and it is this that makes the former 
holy and blessed and the latter wicked and miserable. Accordingly we 
ought to watch with extreme care over our interior, and pay continual 
attention to regulate our judgments according to truth, and to keep our 
affections in subordination to charity. 


III. The essence of spiritual and interior life consists in two things: on the 
one hand, in the operations of God in the soul, in the lights that illumine the 
understanding, and in the inspirations that affect the will; on the other, in 
the co-operation of the soul with the lights and movements of grace. So that 
to hold communion with God, and to dispose ourselves to receive from Him 
larger and more frequent communications, we must possess great purity of 
heart, great strength of mind, and observe a constant and inviolable fidelity 
in co-operating with God and following the movement of His Spirit in 
whatever direction it may impel us. 


IV. One of the occupations of the interior life is the examining and 
ascertaining particularly three sorts of things in our interior; first, what 
comes from our nature—our sins, our evil habits, our passions, our 
inclinations, our affections, our desires, our thoughts, our judgments, our 
sentiments; secondly, what comes from the devil—his temptations, his 
suggestions, his artifices, the illusions, by which he tries to seduce us unless 
we are on our guard; thirdly, what comes from God—His lights. His 
inspirations, the movements of His grace. His designs in our regard, and the 
ways along which He desires to guide us. In all this we must examine and 
see how we conduct ourselves, and regulate our behavior by the Spirit of 
God. 

We must carefully observe what it is that the Holy Spirit most leads us to, 
and in what we most resist Him; at the beginning of our actions ask grace to 
perform them well, and mark even the slightest movements of our heart. 

We ought not to devote all our time of recollection to prayer and reading, 
but employ a portion in examining the disposition of our heart, in 
ascertaining what passes there, and discovering what is of God, what is of 
nature, what is of the devil; in conforming ourselves to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and strengthening ourselves in the determination of doing 
everything and suffering everything for God. 


ARTICLE II 
HOW WE OUGHT TO IMITATE THE INTERIOR LIFE OF GOD 


We ought to imitate the interior life of God in this, that He possesses within 
Himself an infinite life, as well by the operation of the understanding, by 
which He is the principle of the Person of the Word, as by that of the will, 
by which He is the principle of the Person of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, He 
acts externally to Himself, according to His good pleasure, by the 
production and government of the universe, without this exterior action 
causing any diminution or any change in His interior life, in such wise that 
in respect thereto He acts externally, as though He were not acting at all. 
This is our model: in the first place, we ought to have within ourselves 
and for ourselves a most perfect life by a constant application of our 
understanding and will to God. Then we shall be able to go out of ourselves 
for the service of our neighbor without prejudice to our interior life, not 


giving ourselves up wholly to others, nor applying ourselves to exterior 
occupations, except by way of diversion, so to say-; and thus our principal 
business will ever be the interior life. Tuus esto ubique, says St. Bernard to 
Pope Eugenius; concha esto, non canalis. Do not give thyself up to thy 
neighbor so as to be no longer thine own; possess thyself always; fill thyself 
with grace as a reservoir; then thou wilt be of use in communicating thereof 
to others. Be not like a canal, through which the water passes without 
staying therein. 

This advice of St. Bernard ought to be the rule of evangelical laborers. 
But often they do the very reverse. They pour themselves forth entirely; 
they exhaust themselves for others, and remain themselves dry. All the 
marrow of their soul, if one may use the expression, all the vigor of their 
mind, spends itself in their exterior actions. There remains scarcely 
anything for the interior. 

Hence it follows that, unless they take care, they have just ground to fear 
that, instead of being raised to heaven, according to the excellence of their 
vocation, they will be of the number of those who will be detained the 
longest time in purgatory and placed in the lowest ranks in glory. 


ARTICLE IT 
HOW IT IS THAT WE MAKE SO LITTLE PROGRESS IN THE INTERIOR LIFE 


This proceeds from three causes: 


1. Exterior objects attract us to them by the appearance of some good which 
flatters our pride or our sensuality. This happens especially to those whose 
feelings are warm and who easily take fire. 


2. The devil, exciting the phantoms of the imagination, awakening the 
recollection and the image of past things, corrupting and inflaming the 
humors of the body as occasions offer, produces in us anxieties, scruples, 
and a variety of passions. This he effects chiefly in those who, not having 
their heart as yet thoroughly purged, give him more hold upon them and are 
more in his power. 


3. Our soul does not enter into itself except with pain, seeing there nothing 
but sins, miseries, and confusion; so that, to avoid this distressing and 
humiliating sight, it casts itself incontinently into exterior things and seeks 
its consolation in creatures, unless we are careful to keep it to its duty. 


Chapter IT 


OF THE MOTIVES THAT LEAD US TO THE INTERIOR LIFE 


ARTICLE I 


WE MAKE NO PROGRESS IN THE WAYS OF PERFECTION UNLESS WE GIVE OURSELVES 
TO THE INTERIOR LIFE 


The exterior life of religious employed in the service of their neighbor is 
most imperfect, and even perilous, unless it be accompanied with the 
interior life; and they who are engaged in these kinds of offices of charity 
and zeal, unless they join thereto exercises of interior recollection, will 
never make any notable progress in perfection. 


1. And first, they will never attain the perfection of the purgative life. It is 
true they will have at times some of its sentiments. They will do things that 
appear great in the eyes of the world. They will preach; they will labor in 
missions; they will traverse seas and expose themselves to danger of death, 
and to the fatigue attendant on the longest journeys, for the salvation of 
their neighbor. But with all this they will never make much progress in the 
purgative life. The acts of virtue they perform will proceed partly from 
grace and partly from nature. They will never do such as are purely 
supermatural, and under specious pretexts self-love will always make them 
follow their own inclinations and do their own will. They will fall 
continually into their ordinary faults and imperfections, and will be in great 
danger of being lost; for as they are occupied in anything but discovering 
the irregularities of their heart, they never think of purging it; so that it is 
continually filling with sins and miseries, which gradually enfeeble the 
strength of the soul, and end at last in entirely stifling devotion and the 
Spirit of God. 


2. They will never attain to the perfection of the illuminative life, which 
consists in recognizing in all things the will of God; for it is only interior 
men who can discern it in everything. My superiors, my rules, the duties of 
my state, may indeed direct me in regard to the exterior, and indicate to me 
what God desires me to do at such a time and in such a place; but they 
cannot teach me the way in which God wills that I should do it, I know, for 
instance, that it is God’s will that I should pray when I hear the clock strike 
which calls me to prayer according to my rule; but the rule does not tell me 
what my comportment ought to be during my prayer. My superior will tell 
me what God wills that I should apply myself to; but he cannot teach me 
how I ought to apply myself. 

In order to do the will of God well, it is not sufficient to know that it is 
God’s will; for example, that I should forthwith sweep my room. I must also 
know with what thought He would have me occupy myself while 
performing this exterior act of humility which my rule prescribes, for God 
desires to regulate the interior of my actions as well as the exterior. I must 
fulfil God’s will as well in the manner as in the substance of the action. His 
providence extends to the direction of all my powers and all the movements 
of my heart. Without this there will be a void in my actions; they will not be 
full of the will of God; I shall do what He demands of me only in part and 
by halves; the best will be wanting, which is the interior. Thus I shall incur 
great losses of grace and glory, losses that are irreparable; and I shall be the 
cause of others, whose salvation and perfection I am bound to promote, 
incurring the same. 

Where, then, shall I be able to learn the will of God in regard to the 
manner of performing well those things which He desires me to do? It must 
be in my own interior and in the depth of my own heart, where God gives 
the light of His grace, in order to enlighten me inwardly, that I may listen 
attentively to Him and converse familiarly with Him. I will walk in His 
light, which will enable me to see what He desires of me, and the means of 
performing it, and the interior perfection which it is His will I should 
practice therein. 


3. It is clear they will never attain to the perfection of the unitive life, since 
it consists in the interior union of the soul with God. 


For the rest, whoever is resolved to lead an interior life, and to be really 
spiritual and a man of prayer, must expect that when he has reached a 
certain point people will cry out against him; he will have adversaries and 
other contradictions; but in the end God will give him peace, and will make 
everything turn out to his profit and the advancement of his soul. 


ARTICLE II 


WITHOUT PRAYER WE CANNOT ACQUIT OURSELVES OF THE DUTIES OF OUR 
VOCATION, NOR GATHER FRUIT FROM OUR MINISTRATIONS 


I. Without a solid devotion and a close familiarity with God, we cannot 
carry on our functions nor discharge them properly. The prophets, apostles, 
and other saints have wrought wonders because they were inspired by God 
and conversed familiarly with Him. 

Saints succeed in everything because by their prayers they obtain a 
benediction and a virtue which render their labors efficacious. Although 
they be infirm and suffering from constant ill-health, like St. Gregory and 
St. Bernard, they effect wonders. 

In vain we toil and form great projects for the glory of God and the 
service of souls: without prayer nothing can be hoped from our labor and 
undertakings; but with the gift of prayer we may do great things, even in 
matters of prudence and the management of affairs. 

Let us season our exertions in behalf of our neighbor with recollection, 
prayer, and humility; God will make use of us for great ends, although we 
may not possess great talents. 

We ought to undertake nothing, whatever the matter be, without having 
prepared ourselves for it by prayer. 


II. It is to God we ought to look for every success in our employments. We 
are His instruments, and we work under Him as under a master-architect, 
who, directing singly the whole design, allots to each one his task, 
according to the end he proposes, and the idea he has conceived. Thus we 
shall produce the more fruit the more united we are with God, and the more 
we yield ourselves to His guidance, always supposing we possess the 
talents and the capacity requisite for the active service of our neighbor. Now 
it is prayer that unites us to God. It is by this holy exercise that we dispose 


ourselves to receive the impression and movement of grace, as instruments 
to work out His designs. 


III. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, explaining that saying of the Wise Man, 
“ All is vanity,” says that the devil displays before the eyes of men of the 
world honors, pleasures, riches, and all the creatures of the universe, like 
puppets which he sets in motion, shifting them, turning them, showing them 
in different aspects and different colors, decking them out with various 
omaments and a false brilliancy; but in reality it is but a child’s game, a 
vain amusement; there is nothing solid in it; it is but a pleasing illusion. 

The devil employs the same artifice with those who compose the little 
world among religious; for in religion there is a little world, the elements of 
which are: the esteem of human talents; preference for employments, 
offices, and stations of importance; the love and the seeking for distinction 
and applause, or repose and an easy life. These are the things of which the 
devil makes, as it were, a puppet-show to amuse and deceive us. He sets it 
all moving before our eyes in such a way that we stop to gaze, and allow 
ourselves to be seduced by it, preferring vain appearances to true and solid 
goods. 


IV. Prayer alone can make us secure against this delusion. Prayer teaches us 
to judge soundly of things by looking at them in the light of truth, which 
dissipates their false splendor and fatuous charms. 

Therefore it is that St. Ignatius desires that the professed and all those 
who have taken their last vows should give to prayer all the time they have 
remaining after fulfilling the duties of obedience. This ought to be the 
employment of those who in the colleges are not occupied with the office of 
regent, but only with hearing confessions, or some other duty which leaves 
them a good deal of leisure. They ought to be men of prayer, who by the 
help of their prayers sustain the whole house, the whole company—nay, the 
whole Church; and this is to be a Jesuit, this is to be the child of those great 
saints who desired more worlds to convert. 

Behold how we may spend our days sweetly in the beauty of peace, in the 
security of a pure conscience and repose, rich with holy treasures: instead of 
wasting our time in trifles unworthy of an evangelical laborer, we ought to 
visit often the Blessed Sacrament, then apply ourselves to reading, then 


again return to our devotions, say the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, and 
refer everything to prayer. 


V. As there are certain humors which, when they gain too much strength 
and are too abundant, cause the death of the body, so in the religious life, 
when action is carried to excess and is not moderated by prayer and 
recollection, it infallibly stifles the spirit. 

And yet there will sometimes be found persons who, being occupied 
whole days and years in study and in the turmoil of exterior employments, 
will feel it difficult to devote a quarter of an hour a day to spiritual reading; 
and then how is it possible that they should become interior men? Hence it 
is that we gain no fruit, because our ministrations are not animated by the 
Spirit of God, without which, with all our talents, we cannot attain the end 
we are aiming at, and are but “as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

An interior man will make more impression on hearts by a single word 
animated by the Spirit of God than another by a whole discourse which has 
cost him much labor, and in which he has exhausted all his power of 
reasoning. 


ARTICLE IT 


PEACE IS NOT FOUND EXCEPT IN THE INTERIOR LIFE, AND OUR DISSATISFACTIONS 
SPRING ONLY FROM OUR NOT BEING INTERIOR MEN 


I. Never shall we have peace until we are interior men and united with God. 
Repose of mind, joy, solid contentment, are found only in the interior 
world, in the kingdom of God which we possess within ourselves. The more 
deeply we enter therein, the more happy shall we be. Without this we shall 
always be in trouble and difficulty, always discontented and murmuring; 
and if any temptation, any rude trial, come upon us, we shall not overcome 
It. 


II. St. Augustine says that they who have an ill-regulated interior are like 
married men with peevish and ill-tempered wives. They leave home early in 
the morning and return as late as they can, because they dread a domestic 
persecution. In like manner, the former, having no peace in their interior, 


and finding there only remorse and reproaches of conscience, avoid as 
much as possible entering into themselves. 


III. If in our employments we practice the exterior of virtue without the 
interior, we are miserable, bearing the weight of exterior labor but never 
tasting interior unction and sweetness. This makes us fall often into notable 
faults; whereas, by means of recollection and prayer, we should effect more 
in our ministrations, with less difficulty, weariness, and danger, and with 
more perfection to ourselves, more advantage to our neighbor, and more 
glory to God. “This,” adds Father Rigoleu in his collection, “is what our 
father director represented to us with much force, and it is one of the points 
he most urged upon us.” 


Chapter III 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INTERIOR LIFE 


ARTICLE I 


OF WATCHFULLNESS OVER OUR INTERIOR 


I. Our principal study ought to be to watch over our interior, in order to 
ascertain its state and correct its disorders. To this the following 
considerations powerfully excite us: 


1. We remain immersed, and, as it were, buried in a mass of faults and 
imperfections, which we never see till the hour of death, unless we exercise 
ourselves in observing the movements of our interior, wherein the devil and 
nature play strange parts while we are wholly absorbed in the hurry and 
excitement of exterior occupations. 


2. The ruin of souls in the path of perfection proceeds from the 
multiplication of venial sins, whence follow a diminution of divine lights 
and inspirations, spiritual consolations, and other sources of grace; next, a 
great weakness in resisting the attacks of the enemy; and, finally, a fall into 
some grievous fault, which makes us open our eyes and perceive that, while 
we were thinking of something else, our heart was betraying us for want of 
watchfullness in guarding it, and from not entering into it to ascertain what 
was passing. 


3. It is this living out of ourselves, and this carelessness in ordering our 
interior, which is the reason that the gifts of the Holy Spirit are almost 
without effect in us, and that the sacramental graces which are given us by 
virtue of the sacraments we have received, or are frequenting, remain 
without profit. 


By sacramental grace is meant the right which each sacrament gives us, 
before God, of receiving from Him certain succors which preserve within 
us the effect that sacrament has wrought in our soul. Thus the sacramental 
grace of Baptism is a right which Baptism gives us to receive lights and 
inspirations to lead a supernatural life, as members of Jesus Christ, 
animated by His Spirit. The sacramental grace of Confirmation is a right to 
receive strength and constancy to combat against our enemies as soldiers of 
Jesus Christ and to win glorious victories over them. The sacramental grace 
of Confession is a right to receive an increase of purity of heart; that of 
Communion is a right to receive more abundant and efficacious succors to 
unite us to God by the fervor of His love. Each time we confess and 
communicate in a good state these sacramental graces and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit increase in us; and yet we do not perceive their effects in our 
daily life. Whence comes this? From our unmortified passions, our 
attachments and disorderly affections, and our habitual faults. We allow 
these vicious principles to have more dominion over us than sacramental 
graces and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, so that the former keep the latter, as 
it were, bound and captive, without the power of producing their proper 
effects. And why do we let sin and the vicious principles of corrupt nature 
usurp this despotic empire over the divine principles of grace and the Spirit 
of God? It is for want of entering often into ourselves. If we did so, we 
should discover the state of our interior and correct its disorders. 


II 


1. By watching over our interior we gradually acquire a great knowledge of 
ourselves, and attain at last to the direction of the Holy Spirit. And at times 
God brings before us in an instant the state of our past life, just as we shall 
see it at the Judgment; He makes us see all our sins, all our past youth. At 
other times He discloses to us the whole economy of the government of the 
universe; and this produces in our soul a perfect subjection to God. 


2. They who have applied themselves for three or four years to watch over 
their interior, and have made some progress in this holy exercise, know 
already how to treat a multitude of cases with address and absence of all 
rash judgment; they penetrate, as it were, naturally, the hearts of others, and 


discover almost all their movements by the knowledge they possess of their 
own interior, and of the natural movements of their own heart. 


3. Without performing extraordinary mortifications, or any of those exterior 
actions which might be the occasion of vanity to us, by simple attention in 
watching our own interior we perform excellent acts of virtue and make 
prodigious advances in perfection; whereas, on the contrary, by neglecting 
our interior we incur incalculable losses. 


4. These exercises may be practiced at every age, at all times and in all 
places, in the midst of our exterior functions and in time of illness; and 
there is no business so embarrassing which does not allow us to enter into 
ourselves from time to time, to observe the movements of our hearts. 


5. What exterior actions did St. Paul the Hermit perform, and so many other 
saints, and so many holy virgins? It is the merit of their interior life which 
raised them to the highest ranks of the blessed. 

But, alas! we are so little enlightened, or so bewitched with all the 
brilliancy of exterior employments, that we understand not the excellence, 
nor the necessity, nor the merit of that life which is hidden from the eyes of 
men and known to God alone. 


III. Nothing is so dangerous as to neglect the care of our interior, and to 
take no pains to know what is passing therein. This negligence and this 
ignorance give occasion to a multitude of venial sins, which dispose us 
insensibly to some mortal sin or great temptation, whence ensue fatal falls. 
Such is often the end of the purely exterior life of those among us who 
are continually engaged in the tumult of action, abandoning the care of their 
interior under pretext of zeal and charity, because they labor for the service 
of their neighbor. But even should they not proceed to this extremity, it is 
still certain that by wasting themselves exteriorly, and giving scarcely any 
attention to the regulation of their interior in the exercise of their functions, 
they suffer incalculable losses of grace and merit. Their labors produce but 
very little fruit, not being animated by that strength and that vigor which 
come from the interior spirit, nor accompanied with the benedictions which 
God bestows on men of prayer and recollection. They do nothing purely for 


God; they seek themselves in everything, and always secretly mix up their 
own interest with the glory of God in their best undertakings. 

Thus they pass their lives in this mixture of nature and grace, without 
once taking a single step forward towards perfection for ten or twenty years, 
the mind as distracted, the heart as hard, amid all the exercises of Christian 
piety and the religious life, as if they had never enjoyed all these aids. 

At last death comes, and then they open their eyes; they perceive their 
illusion and blindness, and tremble at approaching the dread tribunal of 
God. 

The means of avoiding all these woes is to regulate our interior so well, 
and to keep watch over our heart so carefully, as to have ground for 
desiring, rather than fearing, to appear before our sovereign Judge. It is this 
watchfullness that Our Lord so much recommends to us in the Gospel, 
when He says so often, Vigilate, “Watch.” “Our father director,” says Father 
Rigoleu, “requires nothing else from us but this constant attention to our 
interior.” 


ARTICLE II 


HOW IMPORTANT IT IS THAT WE SHOULD JOIN THE INTERIOR LIFE WITH OUR 
EXTERIOR OCCUPATIONS 


I. Our occupations are often indifferent in themselves, and yet may be most 
glorious to God, and more to His glory than others which in themselves are 
supernatural. Thus our studies and our office of regent conduce to the 
salvation of others, and promote the glory of God, more than would the 
assisting in choir and chanting the divine office, were such the practice of 
the society, as in other orders. But unless in this occupation of the classes 
and of study we act from the principle of the interior spirit, we are just like 
seculars, and often merit only chastisements in the next life. 


II. We ought to unite action and contemplation in such a way as not to give 
ourselves more to the former than to the latter, endeavoring to excel as 
much in one as in the other. Otherwise, if we throw ourselves altogether 
into the exterior life, and give ourselves wholly to action, we shall 
undoubtedly remain in the lowest degrees of contemplation; that is, we shall 


practice only ordinary prayer, and perform the other exercises of piety in an 
inferior and imperfect manner. 


III. We should unite action and the exterior life with contemplation in such 
wise as to give ourselves to the former in the same proportion as we 
practice the latter. If we make much mental prayer, we ought to give 
ourselves much to action; if we have made but moderate progress in the 
interior life, we ought to employ ourselves only moderately in the 
occupations of the exterior life: and if we are but little advanced in the ways 
of the interior, we ought to abstain altogether from what is exterior, unless 
obedience prescribes the contrary; otherwise we shall do no good to others 
and ruin ourselves. 


IV. We must be like the eagle, who soars into the air as soon as he has 
seized his prey. Thus we ought to retire for prayer after any active 
employment for our neighbor, and never intrude ourselves into such unless 
obedience enjoins it. 


V. Let us be thoroughly convinced that we shall gain fruit in our 
ministrations only in proportion to our union with God and detachment 
from all self-interest. A preacher when he is much followed; a missionary 
when he produces a great sensation; a confessor when he sees his 
confessional surrounded by a crowd of penitents; a director when he is the 
fashion; a person when he devotes himself entirely to good works—one and 
all flatter themselves they are gaining much fruit, and to judge from 
appearances we might believe it. The world praises them; applause 
confirms them in the good opinion they have of their success. But are they 
united to God by prayer? Are they perfectly detached from themselves? Do 
they act only from divine motives? Do not human views occupations of mix 
themselves up with their designs? Let them beware of deceiving 
themselves. Men are easily deceived in this matter. They seek God, it is 
true, but do they not also seek themselves? They intend the good of God 
and the good of souls, but do they forget their own glory and their own 
petty interests? They employ themselves in works of zeal and charity, but is 
it out of a pure motive of zeal and charity? Is it not because they find their 


own satisfaction in it, and love neither prayer nor study, and cannot live 
retired in their own room or endure recollection? 

If we examine ourselves well, perhaps we shall find in our souls so little 
union with God, and in the service we render to our neighbor so much self- 
seeking, that we shall have just ground for doubting whether we do all the 
good to others that we imagine, and do not inflict more evil upon ourselves 
than we are aware. 

To labor profitably for the salvation of others, we must have made great 
progress in our own perfection. Until we have acquired perfect virtue, we 
ought to practice very little exterior action. But if superiors lay too much 
upon us, we may trust that Providence will so dispose things that the burden 
will soon be diminished, and all will turn to the greater good of inferiors, if 
they are good men. 


VI. We must acquire virtues in a solid degree, and after that labor to 
promote the salvation of souls; then exterior action will aid us in the interior 
life. But until we have acquired solid virtues and are closely united to God, 
exterior occupation will certainly be injurious to us. 


ARTICLE IT 
WE OUGHT NOT TO ENGAGE IN EXTERIOR OCCUPATIONS OF OUR OWN-ACCORD 


It is not for us to choose our own employments. Of our own free will we 
ought to give our whole attention to ourselves, unless obedience imposes on 
us functions for the service of our neighbor. From obedience must come the 
movement which leads us to external action for the good of others. So long 
as it leaves us at rest, let us willingly remain so. God will know very well 
how to find us when He wishes to make use of us to His glory. It is great 
rashness to intrude ourselves into the government of souls—an office which 
the most perfect saints, the Ambroses and Gregories, fled from with fear. 
The blessed Louis Gonzaga had a scruple in having speculated for a 
moment as to what employment superiors would allot him. 


Chapter IV 


ADVICE FOR THE INTERIOR LIFE 


ARTICLE I 
WE OUGHT TO CULTIVATE THE WILL MORE THAN THE UNDERSTANDING 


Application to study is befitting a religious, especially if he is called by his 
vocation to apostolic labors; but there are some who devote themselves 
thereto with more of passion and curiosity than zeal. We are sometimes bent 
only on filling the mind with such knowledge as serves rather to harden and 
chill it than to soften it by devotion and inflame it with fervor. It is the will 
we ought principally to cultivate. We have sufficient knowledge, but we are 
not sufficiently united to God. We ought to make it our chief study to 
acquire the spirit of prayer, and to become filled with a great love of God. 

Cardinal du Perron, when dying, testified his repentance for having 
during life applied himself more to perfecting his understanding by the 
sciences than his will by the exercises of the interior life. Some of us will 
perhaps feel the same regret in the last passage. Woe to that knowledge 
which makes us neither humble nor better men! 


ARTICLE II 


THE PATH OF FAITH IS A SAFER WAY TO PERFECTION THAN THAT OF SENSIBLE 
GRACES 


God leads souls by two sorts of ways. Some He guides by interior lights, 
consolations, and sentiments of devotion. And this way is the most 
dangerous, because it gives occasion to self-love to luxuriate in favors of 
this kind, on account of the relish we find in them, and the high esteem we 
hence conceive of ourselves. Along this road lies the precipice of the bad 


angels, whose sin was pride, which puffed them up by the consideration of 
the spiritual goods they had received from God. 

Others are led by reason and faith, assisted by the ordinary aids of actual 
graces, but without sensible consolations, except on rare occasions. And 
this road is the safest, and leads most directly to perfection, because therein 
we walk more in spiritual poverty and humility. 


ARTICLE IT 
THE BEST MODE OF PRACTISING THE VIRTUES 


I. We ought to tend continually towards God, without stopping short at His 
gifts and graces. Some are too much engrossed with the formal objects of 
virtues, which are merely natural. It would be far better to act on a principle 
which would raise us straight to God, as does the divine love. It is true that 
all the virtues lead us to Him by their own proper motives, but it is with 
greater slowness and with less perfection. 


II. There are some whose minds are intent upon discovering several motives 
of virtue with a view of performing their actions thereby, thinking by some 
such means to render them more agreeable to God. We ought merely to try 
to ascertain what virtue God desires we should practice in each action, and 
then simply perform that action in the presence of God, according to the 
intention with which He inspires us, and with the motive and purpose of 
imitating Our Lord. 

It is to this end that the love of Our Lord is so strongly urged upon us, the 
motive of which is easy, suited to all the world, and full of sweetness. And 
the good that is done by the principle of this love—an act of temperance, 
for example, performed with the view of imitating Our Lord and pleasing 
Him, is far more excellent than when it is done simply to observe such 
moderation as temperance prescribes. 


Sixth Treatise 


MEANS OF ACQUIRING PERFECTION4 


We must will to acquire it—Spiritual books suggest a great many means of 
acquiring perfection, yet we may say that the only real means is a 
determined will. There is nothing difficult to a good will assisted by the 
grace of God. We cannot think that this assistance will be denied us, since 
the Son of God tells us we must be perfect even as His heavenly Father is 
perfect, and this we cannot be unless He help us. 


They who will to acquire Perfection—Inclination to good does not make a 
man righteous, any more than inclination to evil makes him wicked. To be 
good we must will what is good, and we are good in proportion as we will 
what is right. If you will to be perfect, you must avoid all that turns you 
from the practice of virtue, and embrace all that leads you thereto. If you do 
nothing it is because you do not will to accomplish anything. You may have 
a complacent admiration for perfection without any desire or will to be 
perfect. 


Necessity of a Director—A man who is wise will not attempt to go through 
a dangerous forest full of tortuous, winding paths without a guide; a prudent 
merchant will not go to sea without a good pilot. If you are without a good 
director you will miss your route and suffer shipwreck. God does not 
govern men by special revelations. The prudence so necessary in the 
spiritual life is a gratuitous gift bestowed upon us for the benefit of others 
and not for ourselves. “Woe to him that is alone!” says the Wise Man, “for 
when he falleth he has none to lift him up.” If he wander from the right path 
there is none to bring him back. If he fall ill there is none to nurse him back 
to health. If enemies attack him there is none to defend him. Choose, 
therefore, a wise director and obey him faithfully. 


We must recognize our Imperfection and Misery—There are some souls 
who hope to become perfect in a day. As long as we have enemies we must 
combat them: as long as we have vices and faults we must resist them, and 
we are free from them only at the hour of death; so much so, that perfection 
almost consists in recognizing our misery and humbling ourselves for it 
before God. I fear much for those souls who imagine they have attained 
perfection and who complacently regard their virtues. I am of the opinion of 
St. Bernard, that “one who thinks he lacks nothing lacks everything.” In the 
spiritual life a soul is ill indeed that believes itself in perfect health, and 
vicious indeed if it think itself devoid of any vice, for it is infested with 
pride, which brings all vices in its train. 


We must be Faithful in Little Things—Great things depend upon little 
things, and little things lead to great. You will make great progress in virtue 
if you are faithful in little things. “He that is faithful in that which is least,” 
says Our Lord, “is faithful also in that which is greater.” What excuse may 
you offer for not being perfect, since God only asks of you what is easy and 
within your power? Do what you can, and what you are unable to do God 
will do for you. Do what is easy and God will do what is difficult. If you 
despise venial faults you will inevitably fall into grievous sins. 


We must keep ourselves in the Presence of God—‘“Walk before Me,” said 
God to Abraham, “and be perfect.” You will be perfect if you walk before 
God and always keep yourself in His presence. God is in the depth of your 
soul: you will find Him if you enter into yourself by recollection; you will 
lose Him if your thoughts are abroad and you are occupied with exterior 
things. He is pleased to dwell in solitude and silence. It is creatures that rob 
us of Him; fly them and you will possess Him in security. Where are you 
when you are not with God? What are you seeking when you possess God? 
Happy soul that carries its sovereign Good within its heart, that sees God in 
all things and all things in God! 


We must avoid Dissipation—To keep the soul in recollection and prevent it 
from wandering abroad we must close the doors of the senses, we must 
watch over our eyes and our ears. These are the windows through which the 
soul escapes; we are dissipated in proportion as we admit external matters 


into the citadel of our soul, or allow our thoughts to be engaged in them. 
Place guards at all the avenues which lead to your soul, and permit nothing 
to enter without knowing whence it comes and whither it tends. 


We must be Faithful to Prayer—If we are not men of prayer we shall never 
attain perfection. How can you be perfect if you do not love God? How can 
you love Him if you do not know Him? How are you to know Him if you 
do not consider and study Him? Now, it is in meditation that the soul learns 
the perfections of God, that it discovers His infinite beauty, that it 
recognizes His benefits, that it receives His caresses and is inflamed with 
His love. 


We must mortify our Body and its Passions—To pray well we have only to 
be faithful mortifying ourselves. The wood of the cross is needed to 
enkindle this fire in our hearts. The spirit gains in proportion to the 
weakness of the flesh, and the flesh in proportion to the weakness of the 
spirit. Observe moderation in your penances, and do nothing except by the 
order of your superiors. 


We must keep the Thought of Death before us—Only two things are 
necessary to become perfect in a short time: one is to believe that it is to 
day that we are beginning to serve God; the other is that it is the last day we 
have to serve Him. If you were about to die, how would you perform this 
action? Perform all your actions in the same way, and you will soon become 
perfect. 


Our Hearts must be attached to Nothing—Consider as lost to you all that 
you can lose; do not be attached to anything the loss of which would grieve 
you. Let your heart be fixed upon nothing inferior to God; esteem nothing 
but what leads to God. The root of all our trouble in this life is that we 
esteem what we ought to despise, and despise what we ought to esteem. 


Our Hearts must be detached from Everything—Since a thing is perfect 
when it is united to its principle, man’s perfection consists in being united 
to God. You will never be united to Him unless you are detached from all 
things. Take one step beyond creatures and you will find the Creator. Leave 


visible things and you will find the invisible. Pass beyond time and you will 
enter eternity. Detach yourself from all that is not God and you will find 
yourself united to God. 


We must correct our Vices—Perfection does not consist so much in filling 
as in emptying our hearts, in doing good as in avoiding evil. Open the doors 
of your heart and God will enter at once. Empty your heart of creatures and 
it will be filled with God. Correct your vices and God will sanctify you. 


We must never choose for ourselves—To hold to nothing, to be disposed for 
all that God wills, to have no choice or desire, indicate a perfect soul and 
one that is wholly abandoned to God. Preserve your freedom; let no 
creature enslave you. Do not be ruled by wicked masters. You could not 
have a more cruel master than your passions; when they no longer rule you 
in any way you have attained perfection. 


We must conform ourselves in All Things to the Will of God—Whatever 
path you choose in perfection, you will find none shorter, easier, or more 
secure than that of conformity in all things to the will of God. It is a 
devotion which is singularly free and unencumbered, and _ leads 
incontinently to union. Do all that God wishes and He will do all that you 
wish; be content with Him and He will be content with you; labor for Him 
and He will labor for you. A man who has no self-will does the will of God, 
for God’s will takes the place of his own; and as the divine will is 
continually done, it is true to say that a man who is devoid of self-will does 
God’s will without ceasing. 


We must humble ourselves for our Faults—To be righteous and appear so is 
a dangerous state. To appear righteous when we are not is a vicious state. To 
be righteous and appear the contrary is a state of perfection. God leaves us 
with faults to keep us humble and to protect us from vanity. There is 
nothing more dangerous than a reputation for great sanctity. Glory is the 
portion of the other life, humility of this. Bear your faults, holy soul, when 
you cannot get rid of them, and never cease to labor for your perfection. 
Our desire for perfection is, not unfrequently, the desire for our own 
excellence rather than our sanctification. 


We must love Solitude—To fly from the world, to seek solitude, to speak 
little to men and much to God; to do all that is required of us and yet 
recognize that we are unprofitable servants; to accomplish works worthy of 
praise and yet desire no praise—this is the summit rather than the path of 
perfection. You will never live safely among the throng until you have 
learned to appreciate solitude. Remain in your nest until your wings are 
fully fledged. Cast deep roots before you try to bear fruit; dig deep 
foundations before you attempt to raise your edifice. Your elevation will be 
in proportion to your former humility; your glory in heaven will be 
proportioned to your lowliness on earth. 


We must die to our Desires—Accustom yourself to do without creatures, to 
desire nothing outside yourself, and to be content with the enjoyment of 
God. Your desires are so many tyrants which make you the victim of 
ambition and self-love. Have but one desire, to do the will of God, or rather, 
do it unceasingly. Beginners should have a great desire for perfection, but 
they will never attain it until they die to all their own desires. What can a 
soul desire that possesses God? What may a soul seek that has found God? 
Keep yourself in peace whatever happens, and when your desires rebel, tell 
them that you know nothing comparable to peace of soul, and that you will 
not forfeit it for all the treasures of the world. 


We must continually do Violence to ourselves—If we would speedily 
become saints we must unceasingly do violence to ourselves. We reach life 
only through death, victory only through combat, repose only through labor, 
union only through detachment, perfection only through the cross and 
mortification. Give your flesh to God and He will give you His Spirit. 
Watch over your senses and He will watch over your heart. Guard the 
citadel without and He will guard it within. Mortify yourself in little things 
and He will render you victorious in great. 


We must love our Neighbor—lIf we love our neighbor we are perfect, for the 
Apostle tells us it is the fulfillment of the law. It is also loving God, for it is 
keeping His commandments, which are almost all included in the precept of 
charity. Then love your neighbor and God will love you; assist him and God 
will assist you; excuse him and God will excuse you; bear with him and 


God will bear with you; pardon him and God will pardon you. If you were 
to work miracles and suffer martyrdom, yet had not charity, you would be 
nothing; and what will become of one who commits nothing but crimes and 
is a martyr only to the Evil One? 


We must always think of God—Let no week pass without Communion, no 
day without a cross, no hour without thinking of your soul, no moment 
without thinking of God. Is it not just that you should think of Him when 
He is lavishing benefits upon you—and are not His benefits unceasing? To 
do God’s will is to think of Him. Offer Him the beginning of each action, 
and do not imagine that you have done nothing for Him if during the 
performance of the duty begun for Him you have not thought of Him: He 
knows your heart and your intentions. If you were asked for whom you 
were doing this action, would you not answer that you were doing it for 
God? Then have no fear: you have been laboring for Him even though some 
time has elapsed without your thinking of Him. 


We must endure the Privation of Spiritual Consolations—Though we must 
not reject the consolations which God gives us in meditation, yet we must 
not be attached to them. A soul in the enjoyment of this sensible fervor 
receives gifts from God, but gives Him nothing; it enjoys much, but merits 
little. There is hardly any state in which a soul honors God and enriches 
itself more than in that of suffering. It honors God by the sacrifice of its 
mind, of its will, of its passions, and of all its powers. It enriches itself by 
the practice of all the most heroic virtues: faith, hope, charity, poverty, 
resignation, fidelity, humility, patience, and perseverance. 


We must deny ourselves—Live as one who passes beyond figures to truth, 
beyond death to immortality, beyond time to eternity. An eternity of 
happiness or an eternity of misery awaits you: you will attain the first by 
bearing your cross and denying yourself; you will reap the second by 
serving your passions and following your own will. 


We must obey our Superiors—You will know whether all is well with you 
by the obedience you render your superiors. “It is impossible,” says 
Cassian, “for an obedient man to fall into delusions, and equally impossible 


for him to avoid them if he is not obedient.” Your progress, your perfection, 
will be in proportion to your obedience. To the soul that sacrifices its spirit 
to God, God gives His own; He does the will of one who does His will. If 
you will not renounce your own light you will lose that of faith and fall into 
error. Therefore obey all your superiors: obey in all that is not manifest sin; 
obey at all times, under all circumstances; obey in heart and mind. 


We must be Master of our Hearts—lIt is a pity to love and not know what 
we love; to have a heart and not be master of it. Watch over your affections; 
love nothing too eagerly or in a manner to disquiet your heart. Keep always 
in mind this beautiful motto of St. Bernard: “Nothing short of God, nothing 
like God, nothing with God, nothing after God.” 


Abridgment of Perfection—All the counsels that could be given concerning 
perfection might be almost reduced to four, which are like the four wheels 
of the chariot of sanctity, and the square of Christian justice: to abandon 
one’s self to the providence of God; to obey one’s superiors in all things; to 
do harm to no one; to deny one’s self by continual mortification. These 
constitute a sure road to perfection. 


Part Third 


UNION WITH GOD BY CONTEMPLATION 


To have a proper understanding of the interior things of spirituality or 
mystical science, we must have recourse to desire and not to the 
understanding; to sighs and not to reading; to God and not to men; to Jesus, 
the Spouse, and not to the doctors; to mystical darkness and not to light; to 
the silently consuming fire and not to brilliant light. (St. Bonaventure.) 


O spiritual souls, be not discouraged when you feel your forces weak, 
incapable, and, as it were, paralyzed. Rather believe that this is for you a 
happy condition, and that God comes to free you from all that is imperfect 
in your manner of treating with Him; that He takes you by the hand, that He 
guides you in the midst of this darkness. Let yourself be guided: walk 
confidently and safely: your eyes could never guide you so surely, your feet 
could never support you so firmly. (St. John of the Cross.) 


Chapter I 


UNION OF THE SOUL WITH GOD THROUGH 
CONTEMPLATION? 


In what this Union consists—The soul attains this divine union, is admitted 
to the nuptials of the Lamb, through three means: meditation, affection, and 
contemplation. Meditation instructs the mind; affection enkindles the heart; 
contemplation unites the soul with God. 

Meditation purifies the soul of its vices and its errors; affection inflames 
it and impels it to practice good works; contemplation elevates it and causes 
it to enter into the chamber of the Bridegroom. 

Meditation is for beginners; affection for those who are advancing; 
contemplation for the perfect. 

In meditation the mind seeks; in affection the heart desires; in 
contemplation the soul finds what it sought and enjoys what it desired. The 
mind labors in meditation, the heart sighs in affection, and both mind and 
heart rest in contemplation. Thus the divine union is the enjoyment of God 
which the soul has sought in meditation, which it has acquired through 
affection, and which it has found through contemplation. 

The word contemplation indicates an operation of the mind, an operation 
usually pertaining to scholars. But Christian contemplation has more to do 
with the heart than the mind. It is a repose, a peaceful enjoyment on the part 
of the soul which is not disturbed by any image of the mind or any emotion 
of the heart. 

The soul that desires to be the spouse of Jesus Christ, and to receive the 
“kiss of His mouth,” must first kiss His feet like Magdalen; must be 
purified by tears from its vices and evil habits; must kiss His hands by 
numerous good works. Then it must wait in silence and profound respect 
until Jesus Christ introduces it into the banquet-hall to receive that mystical 


kiss—that is, that divine Spirit—which St. Bernard says is a kiss of the 
Father and the Son. The soul is first a servant and fears its Lord; then it 
becomes a daughter and respects its Father; finally it becomes a spouse and 
loves only the Bridegroom. These are the degrees by which it ascends to 
contemplation and attains that mystical union. 

St. Bernard, explaining these words of David describing the just man, “In 
his heart he hath disposed to ascend by steps,” indicates four steps of this 
mystical ladder, which may be reduced to the three we have just mentioned. 
“The wise man,” he says, “prepares in his soul the steps by which he may 
ascend to contemplation. The first step is towards the heart; the second is in 
the heart; the third is the heart itself. In the first the soul fears the Lord; in 
the second it listens to the Master; in the third it desires the Bridegroom; in 
the last it enjoys God.” 


Effects of Contemplation—Who may explain the effects of this divine 
enjoyment? We may say of this marriage, or union of earth, what St. Paul 
says of that of heaven, that “eye has not seen, ear has not heard, neither has 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive what God has prepared for those 
who love Him.” The soul suffering from the wound of love, which can be 
healed only by Him Who inflicted it, weeps disconsolately for the 
Bridegroom, and burns with desire to find Him and reveal its pain. 

After a long quest it seems to fall into a deathlike state; it is unable to 
speak, and knows not what it behooveth it to do or to say. A deep silence 
pervades the depth of its heart and dismays it, for it may not divine whence 
it comes. Then it enters into a night of darkness, which obscures all its 
natural light and powers. Its imagination is void of images, its mind speaks 
not, its heart is still, its memory is void, its passions are silent, its senses 
inert. It is during this silence, this night, that the Word descends from 
heaven, and that the soul becomes, in an ineffable manner, the spouse of 
Jesus Christ. Ask me not how this is effected; ask those who have 
experienced it. All I can tell you is, that the soul comes forth from these 
divine and ineffable operations so filled with God, so penetrated with His 
Spirit, that it no longer feels or is conscious of itself, and, like the rivers 
which flow into the sea, finds itself lost and swallowed up in God. 

Then all creatures disappear before it, like shadows before the sun. It sees 
only the beauty of its divine Spouse, Who dwells in the depth of its heart; it 


hears only His voice, and enjoys naught but the sweetness of converse with 
Him and the ineffable joy of His presence. It cannot understand that any one 
may love or seek aught but Him. 

God called Moses to the summit of Mount Sinai, and caused him to enter 
a secret place enveloped in clouds and darkness. Into like obscurity, 
appalling to nature, does God plunge the soul which aspires to this divine 
union. It fears to fall from this dizzy height into precipices which yawn 
below; but when the darkness and obscurity have completely enveloped it, 
it discerns Jesus transfigured, and contemplates God face to face, so to 
speak. It feels Him sometimes without seeing Him,—feels that He imprints 
Himself as a seal upon its heart, that His finger writes therein the law of 
love, which dissipates all its sadness and fears. In such moments the soul 
experiences consolation and joy so pure and so great that, like St. Paul, it 
knows not whether it is in heaven or upon earth. If this state were to 
continue nature would succumb to the violent efforts of love. When this 
union and these divine communications have ceased, the soul descends 
from the mount of contemplation, like Moses from Mount Sinai, 
resplendent with light, inflamed with the love of God, and giving forth 
heavenly odors which embalm the hearts of all with whom it speaks or who 
behold its prayer. 


The Mystical State—It is during the night, when the doors of the senses are 
closed, that the Bridegroom enters the heart of His spouse, while she wots 
not how or by what means He has entered; albeit her heart is buried in 
profound darkness, she knows that the wedding-feast is celebrating, and 
that the cold and insipid water of her devotion is changed into a delicious 
wine. At times she feels in the depth of her soul, if we may so speak, 
operations of the divinity so intense, so penetrating, so delicious, that she 
finds no human language adequate to express them. 


Nuptials of the Soul—The air then resounds with the sublime canticles 
which the chaste spouse chants to the glory of the Bridegroom. She quaffs, 
or rather she is inebriated with, the wine of consolations, so that she appears 
bereft of her senses to those who have not assisted at these divine nuptials. 
Moses leads his flock and his powers into the desert, to be retired from all. 


Philip, transported with joy, exclaims: ‘’He hath shown me the Father; I 
desire nothing more.” 

Mary Magdalen says to the disciples, “I have seen the Lord;” and she 
affirms it though they treat her as a visionary. 

The Spouse prepares a banquet in a cenacle closed to all creatures. The 
senses are sometimes invited; their pleasure then is so great that it 
penetrates to the very marrow of the bones, which, hard and insensible as 
they are, are constrained to exclaim, “O Lord, who is like unto Thee!” 

As to the mind, it usually remains at the door of the heart where the 
nuptials are celebrated, and may not enter. It knows that the Spouse is 
within; but it cannot understand what is taking place until the doors are 
opened to it. O the ecstasy of the moment when this favor is granted! What 
must have been the rapture, the joy, of the sorrowful disciple of Jesus, at 
beholding his Lord, Whom he believed dead, living and gloriously risen 
from the dead! The soul then, transported with love, exclaims with St. Peter, 
not knowing what it says: “It is good for us to be here. O the happiness, the 
inebriating joy, of this presence! Let us make here three tabernacles: one for 
Faith, one for Hope, and one for Charity.” But all this is of very brief 
duration: a heavenly cloud suddenly shuts out this glorious sun, which by a 
strange marvel is hidden from the mind, and enclosed, so to speak, in the 
heart, inflaming it with love. This is the couch upon which the Bridegroom 
is pleased to repose; it is here that He reveals to His spouse the most hidden 
secrets of the Divinity, lavishing upon her ineffable caresses 
incomprehensible to the human mind. 

Happy the chaste souls called to these nuptials of the Lamb! Happy the 
dead who die in the Lord—who die to their light and their judgments; who 
die to their cares and their anxieties; who die to their desires and their fears. 
They will pass from fear to hope, from hope to love, from love to fruition, 
from fruition to union, and from union to transformation. Then God will 
wipe away their tears, and the Holy Spirit will bid them rest from their 
labors, for henceforth theirs will be a permanent peace, undisturbed by the 
accidents or vicissitudes of life. 

O my heart! when wilt thou enter this mysterious silence? When wilt 
thou be plunged in these sacred obscurities? When wilt thou enter this 
kingdom of peace? 


Come, holy souls, to this marriage-feast of Cana; Jesus awaits you and 
invites you. If the wine fails, Mary will supply it by causing her Son to 
work a miracle in your favor. Come, learned souls, come to learn in this 
school of love; abandon your brilliant reasoning, renounce your own lights. 
This science is not acquired by study, but by experience. It is the unction, 
and not the doctrine, which teaches. It is a science of the heart, and not of 
the mind. “Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” We recognize natural 
truths before we experience them; but we must experience these truths 
before we may know and comprehend them. 


Dispositions for attaining this Union—To attain this union, which creates a 
Paradise on earth, great mortification and recollection are necessary: 
mortification, to detach the heart from creatures; recollection, to unite it 
with God. We must abandon ourselves to His providence, without anxiety 
for the present or the future; we must allow ourselves to be governed by our 
superiors, without permitting nature to ask or refuse anything. We must 
renounce our own opinions, mortify our own will, resist our passions, and 
faithfully obey grace in all that it asks of us. 


Detachment—It is very difficult to converse with God and with men. It is 
impossible to be recollected when our thoughts are constantly abroad; to be 
the slave of our heart and free in spirit; to be interested in everything and to 
think of nothing; to be filled with affections and void of distractions; to be 
spiritual, leading the life of the senses; to be a talkative man and a man of 
prayer. After Moses had conversed with God he veiled his face and 
conversed but little with men: this was to teach us that if we would enjoy 
the company of God we must fly that of men; at least, that to converse 
profitably with men we must be long practiced in converse with God. 


The Necessity of Meditation and Affection to attain this Union—I fear much 
for those presumptuous souls who aspire to the rank of spouse before they 
have filled that of servant, who would rest before they have labored. Action 
must precede contemplation. Meditation must excite affection, must dispose 
the soul for union. It is through labor that we attain repose. Fear sustains 
love; penance supports hope; the Humanity of Jesus is the door through 
which we enter the palace of the Divinity. His infancy touches the heart. His 


Passion incites it to suffer, His beauty enraptures it, His goodness charms it. 
His benefits attract it. His love inflames, unites, and transforms it. 

Have you been exercised in meditation, devout soul, before seeking 
contemplation? Have you labored before you have sought repose? Can you 
say that your peace is the fruit of your combats and your victories? Have 
you not entered into a pact with your passions? Have you not appeased and 
lulled them instead of putting them to death? Have you not made a truce 
with the enemies of God instead of conquering them and subjecting them to 
the empire of grace? Fear God in order to know Him, mortify yourself if 
you would enjoy Him, leave all to possess Him, renounce your own light 
and your own powers to behold and contemplate Him, for He has said, 
“Man shall not see Me and live.” Then delay not, O Lord, to effect this 
death in me; let me die to all things that I may speedily behold Thee! Oh, 
when will this happy day be mine! When may I enter into the cabinet of the 
Bridegroom, or when will He come into the chamber of my heart, where, 
removed from all creatures, with closed doors, I may treat with Him as 
friend with friend? 


Certain Graces are Lent, not Given us—A passing grace does not constitute 
a state. Some graces, St. Bernard tells us, are lent us, others are given us; 
some, again, are attractions, and others are rewards. The graces of attraction 
precede merit: the graces of reward follow the attraction and crown merit. 
The graces of attraction last only for a time, the graces of reward always 
continue with faithful souls. We have no reason to feel assured of our state 
because we have been permitted to behold Jesus transfigured on Thabor. We 
may not believe that we have been elevated to the rank of spouse because 
we have been suffered to assist at the marriage-feast of Cana. A repentant 
sinner is sometimes permitted, in the beginning of his conversion, to enjoy 
God after the manner of the spouse, yet he has not for that reason attained 
the state of union. Because we have once or twice experienced the higher 
degrees of prayer is no reason for abandoning ordinary meditation. Fear, 
desire, sigh, labor, struggle, hope; but never presume on your merits. 


Presumptuous Souls—There are rash souls, says St. Bernard, who with 
overweening presumption dare to enter the chamber of the Spouse and to 
pray, “Let Him kiss me with the kiss of His mouth!” They are without the 


wedding garment, yet they do not fear to present themselves at the 
martriage-feast. The Bridegroom, to punish them for their temerity, has them 
bound hand and foot and thrust into exterior darkness. A soul covered with 
wounds needs not the Bridegroom, but a physician. It should seek healing, 
not caresses. Only chaste lovers, pure, mortified souls, may aspire to such 
favors, and sing the canticle of the spouse, “Let Him kiss me with the kiss 
of His mouth.” Only peaceful souls, victorious over their passions, may 
aspire to taste this ineffable union. Oh, who would dare to ask it! And yet, 
who could not but desire it! 


Sighs of a Future Spouse—Alas, Lord! by Thy grace I have long wept for 
my sins and washed them in the sacred waters of penance. I have long 
embraced Thy feet, and with the penitent Magdalen kissed them and 
watered them with my tears. Thou, in Thy goodness, hast presented me Thy 
hand to kiss, to excite me to good works. Then, may I hope to see Thy 
adorable face one day, and to receive—I say it with trembling—“the kiss of 
Thy mouth”? 

Yes, thou mayest hope for this, devout soul, provided thou art humble and 
obedient, pure and mortified; provided thou seekest only to humble and not 
to exalt thyself; provided thou hast no will but that of God and thy 
superiors; provided thou dost abandon thyself to His providence, and 
desirest to be in time and eternity only what He wishes thee to be; provided, 
finally, thou makest thyself worthy of this favor, and thinkest thyself 
eternally unworthy. For humility is the foundation of this tower of 
perfection; and we can rise only by first descending into the abyss of our 
miseries. 


Humility necessary to become a Spouse—Oh, how I admire a soul that rises 
to the contemplation of God by the contemplation of its own unworthiness! 
You will never attain this intimate union with God unless you are 
persuaded, not only theoretically, but practically, and by long experience of 
your miseries, that God is all and that you are nothing; that He is light and 
that you are darkness; that He is wisdom and that you are folly; that He is 
strength and that you are infirmity; that He is goodness and that you are 
malice. If you are not penetrated with these truths, and if you find yourself 
anything but an abyss of faults and imperfections, you are far from the goal 


you are seeking. If you believe honestly and unfeignedly that you are the 
weakest of men, the most ungrateful of Christians, and the greatest of 
sinners, you have already made great progress toward union. Oh, the folly 
of a soul that thinks itself possessed only of virtues and merits, and is at a 
loss to discover what it lacks! He who believes he lacks nothing lacks 
everything. You will be in the disposition to attain contemplation when you 
are persuaded that your malice equals, in a measure, God’s goodness; that 
as He is the fullness of all blessings, you, in your capacity, are the fullness 
of all evils. Oh, the beautiful union of all with nothing, of abundance with 
indigence, of fullness with emptiness! Until, like Jeremias, you recognize 
your poverty, God will not enrich you with His graces; and if you do not 
free your heart of all self-esteem, you never will be filled with the Spirit of 
God, which is the Father of union and the sacred tie which unites the soul to 
Jesus Christ in the shadows of faith, with which He overshadows it when it 
abandons itself completely to the will of God, and says with the Blessed 
Virgin, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord: may it be done to me according 
to His word.” 


Chapter IT 


THE DOCTRINE OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES IN REGARD TO 
CONTEMPLATION? 


DIVINE LOVE SEEKS SOLITUDE AND SILENCEL2/4 


Prayer may be called a manna, on account of the different flavors and 
divine sweets which love discovers to those who make use of it. But it is a 
hidden manna which falls in the desert before the dawn of day; that is to 
say, it is not the fruit of lights and science; its sweets can only be tasted in 
solitude. When we converse with God alone, then we may say of the soul, 
“Who is she, that goeth up by the desert, as a pillar of smoke of aromatical 
spices of myrrh, and frankincense, and of all the powders of the perfumer?” 
(Canticles iii. 6.) It is the spouse herself, who entreats her beloved to 
conduct her into solitude, that they may both converse in secret: “Come, my 
beloved, let us go forth into the field, let us abide in the villages” (Ibid. vii. 
II). 

The great attraction which persons of prayer experience is to converse 
with God in perfect solitude. The blessed Mother Teresa of Jesus relates of 
herself that in the commencement of her spiritual career she had a singular 
devotion to those mysteries which represent only the person of Our Lord, as 
during His prayer in the Garden of Olives, or when He waited for the 
Samaritan woman near the well; she thought that when her divine Master 
was alone He would attract her more powerfully, and that she would be 
sooner united to Him. 

Love seeks not for witnesses of its words; and even when those who love 
have nothing to communicate which requires secrecy, they take pleasure in 
conversing in private. The reason of this probably is, that they only speak 
for each other; and it would seem to them they did not speak for themselves 
alone if their interview could be overheard. Besides this, they make the 


most ordinary observations in a manner so peculiar as to mark the love from 
which their words proceed. There is nothing uncommon in the words they 
use; but the tone, the emphasis, and the manner which accompanies 
everything they say render their language so singular that they alone can 
understand it. The title of friend publicly conferred on an individual 
signifies but little; but when uttered in private it comprehends a great deal, 
and becomes more expressive in proportion to the secrecy with which it is 
spoken. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEDITATION AND CONTEMPLATION222 


Contemplation is nothing more than a loving and simple attention of the 
mind to divine truths, continued for some time. By comparing it with 
meditation, you will easily comprehend in what it consists. 

The young bees which have not begun to work are called nymphs, and 
when they commence to make honey they are named bees. So it is with 
prayer: it is called meditation in the beginning, and when it has produced 
the love of God it receives the name of contemplation. Bees fly through the 
fields about their hives to feed on the flowers and extract their juice; and 
after having laid up a sufficient provision, they continue to labor for the 
pleasure which the sweetness of the honey procures them. So we meditate 
to acquire the love of God; but after having obtained it, we contemplate— 
that is, we turn our attention to the divine goodness, being attracted by the 
ineffable sweetness which love discovers to us in this attention. A desire to 
obtain the love of God induces us to meditate; and love, when we have 
acquired it, leads us to contemplate. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IS LESS NECESSARY TO US THAN LOVEL228 


The will, it is true, only tends to what is good through the medium of the 
understanding, which proposes it to its view. But when it has once felt its 
attractions, it does not require the help of the understanding to attach itself 
thereto more and more closely, because the delight it takes in its object, and 
the pleasure it expects to derive from it by union, attract it to love and 
desire its enjoyment. Love resembles all other passions, of which 
knowledge is the principle and source, though not the rule and measure. 


We are induced to love God by the knowledge which faith gives; but 
when we have begun to love His infinite goodness, love increases our 
natural tendency thereto, as this inclination reciprocally augments love. 


HOW CONTEMPLATION REDUCES ALL THIS TO SIMPLE UNITY12ZZ 


We shall now consider how meditation is changed into contemplation. After 
the multiplied reflections which constitute meditation have excited devout 
and pious sentiments, we unite these different feelings and extract their 
essence and virtue. The peculiar qualities of each affection are thus mixed 
and united, and from this union proceeds an affection which may be called 
the substance and quintessence of all the others; it is in itself more lively 
and active than all the various affections from which it is derived, since it 
includes the virtues and various properties of each; it is termed the 
contemplative affection. 

Water separates into numerous streams in pro portion as it runs farther 
from its source, and forms several channels, through which it flows, unless 
great care be taken to confine it to one. In the same manner, the perfections, 
which all emanate from God, divide in proportion as they are separated 
from this first principle; and according as they approach it they reunite, 
until they become totally engulfed in this one sovereign perfection, which is 
the one thing necessary, the better part chosen by Magdalen, which shall not 
be taken from her. 


THE VARIOUS MEANS WHICH LEAD TO CONTEMPLATION228 


As great assiduity in hearing the word of God is usually necessary for 
attaining contemplation, also spiritual conferences and discourses with 
pious persons, according to the example of the ancient fathers of the desert, 
the reading of spiritual works, prayer, meditation, singing the divine praises, 
and great care to occupy the mind with holy thoughts, and as contemplation 
is the term to which all these means are directed, those who perform these 
Spiritual exercises are called contemplatives and the manner in which they 
employ themselves is termed the contemplative life. This name is very 
applicable, because the principal part of this manner of life consists in the 
operation of the understanding, by which we consider the beauty and the 


amiability of the sovereign Being, with an amorous attention—that is, with 
love which animates the attention of the mind, or with attention which 
proceeds from and increases love. 


LOVE COLLECTS THE POWERS OF THE SOUL222 


It is the natural property of infinite goodness to attract and unite to itself 
everything capable of feeling its impressions. Our soul, which possesses 
this capability, always tends to what is good, and inclines thereto as to its 
treasures or the object of its ardent love. When God infuses into the heart a 
certain indefinable sweetness, which proves that He is present in a 
particular manner, all the interior powers, and even the exterior senses, 
bend, as if by common assent, to this inmost part of the soul, to enjoy the 
company of the amiable and beloved Spouse, Who causes His presence to 
be so sensibly felt there. 

A person who has just communicated may, by the certainly which faith 
gives him, experience this truth, revealed to him not by flesh and blood, but 
by the Eternal Father Himself, that, by the adorable Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, his body and soul enjoy the real presence of the body and soul of 
Jesus Christ. When the mother-pearls have received the infusion of the 
drops of the moming dew, they always carefully close their shells, not only 
to preserve what they have collected, and prevent the sea-water from 
mingling with the drops distilled from the heavens, but also because the 
freshness of the dew is analogous to their nature, and would afford them 
pleasure, were they capable of feeling it. 

This is the case with many devout persons after they have participated in 
the Sacrament by excellence, which contains the mystical dew of all 
heavenly graces and benedictions; their soul then becomes consecrated in 
itself not only to adore its King, Who is present therein, but also to taste the 
inexpressible consolation and incredible heavenly sweetness, springing 
from the germ of immortality, which by the light of faith they discover to 
have been planted in their hearts. 

We must not lose sight of what has been said at the commencement of 
this chapter, that the recollection of which we speak is the work of love, 
which, being first aware of the presence of God by the sweetness diffused in 
the heart, obliges the soul to unite its powers and attention, and direct them 


to its Beloved. All this is effected with ease and pleasure, love 
communicating to the soul an inclination to direct all its powers to God, 
Who attracts them with so much sweetness. The infinite goodness of the 
Almighty attracts and binds all hearts more powerfully than cords and 
chains can fasten and restrain the body. 


RECOLLECTION IS FREQUENTLY PRODUCED AND INCREASED BY A GENTLE, 
REVERENT FEAR2289 


We must also observe that this recollection is not always produced by the 
Sweet conviction that God is present in the heart; other causes may produce 
a similar effect, provided they tend to place the soul in the divine presence. 
In attentively considering the sovereign majesty of God, Who beholds us, 
we are sometimes seized with so lively a feeling of respect and delicious 
fear that all our interior powers are immediately concentrated and 
recollected in themselves, just as the unexpected presence of a great prince 
recalls the wandering thoughts of the most distracted mind, and produces 
the exterior respect and reverence due to the dignity of the person present. It 
is said that there are certain flowers which close their leaves when the sun 
shines, and bloom again when his light is withdrawn. This is a figure of 
what occurs in the state of recollection of which we speak: at the 
remembrance of the presence of God, at the conviction that He looks on us 
from the height of His exalted throne in heaven, or from any part of the 
earth beyond ourselves, though we may not actually reflect on that ordinary 
presence by which He dwells within us, the powers of the soul, that they 
may be more undividedly directed to this divine object, immediately unite, 
animated with respect for the divine Majesty, and a holy fear, springing 
from love, which gives much glory to God. 


OF THE REPOSE OF A SOUL RECOLLECTED IN Gop!284 


The soul having entered into itself, for the purpose of being wholly 
recollected in God, or before God, is solely attentive to His sovereign 
goodness; but this attention is so simple, so sweet, so easy, so 
imperceptible, that the soul is sometimes not aware of being occupied. The 
operation which takes place in it is so delicate that it can scarcely perceive 


it, and is liable to mistake it, as we are sometimes deceived respecting the 
nature of rivers which flow very smoothly and calmly. Persons who sail on 
these rivers, or who look at them, imagine that they have no motion; they 
think they can neither see nor feel any because there are no waves or 
billows to render the motion sensible. This is the sweet repose of the soul, 
which St. Teresa terms prayer of quiet; it does not differ in the least from 
what she styles the sleep of the powers of the soul. This repose may be 
more or less profound; it sometimes increases to so great a degree that the 
soul appears to be asleep, and all its powers, except the will, seem inactive 
and motionless. It does nothing but receive the impressions of the happiness 
and satisfaction which result from the presence of its Beloved. 

What is still more admirable is that the will enjoys this content without 
perceiving it; because the soul is entirely occupied with Him Whose 
presence constitutes its bliss, and its thoughts are quite diverted from itself. 
In this situation it may be compared to a person who falls into a gentle sleep 
while surrounded by a large party: he partly sees what his friends are doing; 
he receives their caresses, but he does not notice them, because he is not 
reflecting on them and is not aware of feeling them. 

However, the soul, which in this sweet repose enjoys God by a feeling 
sense of His presence, without perceiving that it enjoys it, still clearly 
proves that it highly prizes this happiness, and prefers it to all others, when 
any event is about to deprive it of it. It then complains loudly; it grieves, 
and even sheds tears like an infant which is awakened before it has slept 
sufficiently; it gives evidence of regret which plainly shows the satisfaction 
it derived from its slumber, since it weeps for its loss as for the privation of 
a great advantage. For this reason the divine Spouse, addressing the 
daughters of Jerusalem, conjures them by the roes and harts of the fields not 
to stir up nor make the beloved to awake till she please (Cant. ii. 7). 

It appears that Magdalen was absorbed in this prayer of quiet when, 
seated at Our Redeemer’s feet, she listened to His word. I pray you consider 
her attentively in this circumstance. She is seated, perfectly tranquil; she 
utters not a word; she sheds not a tear; no sob convulses her breast; no sigh 
escapes her heart; she is motionless; she does not pray; Martha passes from 
time to time through the room, but Mary is unconscious of her presence: 
what, then, is she doing? She is listening—that is all; she is in a state of 
total inaction. That is, she remains at Jesus’ feet like a precious vase, 


receiving drop by drop into her heart the sweet myrrh distilled by the lips of 
her Beloved. Hence the divine Bridegroom, jealous of His sacred spouse’s 
repose, will not have Martha awaken her: “Martha, Martha, He says, “thou 
art careful and art troubled about many things. But one thing is necessary. 
Mary has chosen the better part, which shall not be taken away from her.” 
What was the part Mary had chosen? To remain recollected at the feet of 
Jesus, and to enjoy the peace and repose of this recollection. 

Remember then, Theotime, that if God attract you by this simple and 
filial confidence, you must remain tranquilly near Him, without exerting 
yourself to make marked acts of the understanding or the will: for this 
loving confidence and repose of soul include excellently well all the 
exterior acts you could make to satisfy your inclination. It is better thus to 
sleep in the arms of Our Saviour than to watch elsewhere. 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE SOUL ENJOYS REPOSE IN GOD IN THE PRAYER OF 
QurET2282 


The soul in this state of holy recollection has no further need of the memory 
any more than of the understanding: when we are enjoying the presence of a 
friend we need not tax our imagination to represent him to us. It suffices 
that our will come forward and accept the sweetness of the divine presence: 
the other powers, without making any effort, have only to enjoy the repose 
which God’s presence affords. 

Wine mingled with honey is used, as we have already observed, to recall 
the fugitive bees to their hive. It is also employed to appease them when 
they mutiny and destroy one another. The 

person who superintends the hive throws some of the mixture into it, and 
the most seditious of the bees, attracted by the agreeable perfume, seem to 
forget their enmity, and are only occupied in tranquilly enjoying the sweets 
presented to them. 

O my God! when by Thy amiable presence Thou infusest into our hearts 
Thy heavenly perfumes, far more fragrant than wine and honey, all our 
interior powers cease to act, and enter into delicious repose, which imparts 
SO great a calm and such perfect content that not one of them attempts the 
slightest motion. 


The will alone, which may be termed the spiritual sense of smell, is 
sweetly occupied in feeling without perceiving the inestimable advantage 
which results from the presence of God. 

Of the different degrees of the prayer of quiet, and the means which 
should be employed to preserve the holy repose of the soul.4282 

The minds of some persons are active, and abound in thoughts and 
arguments. Others find great facility in considering and accounting for what 
occurs within them; they wish to see and examine everything, to reflect 
continually on what passes in their interior, and to account to themselves for 
everything they do. In order to be assured of their advancement, they are 
incessantly considering their operations, and always occupied with 
themselves. 

There are others who are not satisfied with being contented, unless by 
marked acts they feel their happiness. These last may be compared to 
persons who, being defended against the inclemency of the weather by 
warm clothing, cannot be persuaded that this is the case unless they know 
the quality and quantity of their clothes; or, who, finding their coffers 
replenished with riches, cannot believe themselves wealthy unless they 
know exactly the number of pieces of gold and silver which compose their 
treasure. 

The minds of these different characters are liable to be disturbed and 
distracted during prayer. If the Almighty introduce them to the holy repose 
of recollection in His presence, they will voluntarily quit it, to consider how 
they acted while it lasted; and if their happiness be great, they will sacrifice 
the tranquility they enjoy to examine the extent of their calm and peace. 
Instead of occupying their will in tasting the ineffable delights of the divine 
presence, they will invite their understanding to reason on the sweetness of 
these delights. In this they are like a spouse who, instead of being occupied 
with her bridegroom, amuses herself with examining the ring he gave her 
on the day of their marriage. Ah, what a difference, Theotime, there is 
between being occupied in God, Who constitutes our happiness, and 
occupying ourselves with the contentment which God gives us! 

Therefore, a soul which God invites to rest lovingly in Him in the prayer 
of quiet should abstain as much as possible from reflections on itself and its 
state. The repose it enjoys is extremely delicate; a look suffices to prove a 


disturbance thereto, or even to destroy it effectually; to preserve it, it should 
be careful not even to be aware of its existence. By being too much attached 
to this prayer it forfeits it; the real way to love its sweets is not to be 
anxious to know the extent of its enjoyment, that thereby it may not be 
tempted to attach its affections thereto. 

If it happen, during the enjoyment of holy repose in prayer, that the soul 
is tempted by curiosity, and distracted by reflecting on what occurs within 
it, it should quickly oblige its heart to resume the sweet and peaceful 
attention to the presence of God from which its thoughts have strayed. 
However, we must not imagine that we are in danger of forfeiting this holy 
quiet on account of movements, either of mind or body, in which levity and 
indiscretion have no share; for, as St. Teresa observes, it is a species of 
superstition to be so jealous of our repose as to refrain from coughing, and 
almost from breathing, for fear of losing it. 

God, Who is the Author of this peace, will not deprive us of it for such 
motions of the body as are unavoidable, or even for involuntary distractions 
and wanderings of the mind. Though the understanding and the memory 
may escape the bounds of restraint and wander on strange and useless 
thoughts, yet the will, when once attracted by the charms of the divine 
presence, will still continue to enjoy the same delights. It is true that the 
calm is not then so perfect as it would be if the understanding and the 
memory were in union with the will; yet a real spiritual tranquility is 
certainly and effectually enjoyed, since it resides in the will, which governs 
all the other powers of the soul. 

It is, however, certain that the soul would enjoy more calm and sweeter 
peace if no noise were made near it, and that it could refrain from all 
interior and exterior motion. It would willingly devote its attention solely to 
the divine presence, which imparts such ineffable delights; but it cannot 
always prevent some of its faculties from disturbing it; and then, not to 
incur the privation of its repose, it concentrates itself in its will, this being 
the power through which it enjoys the presence of its Spouse. 

When the will is attracted and sweetly restrained by the happiness it 
derives from the presence of God, it should not endeavor to recall the other 
powers when they are diverted from this object; thus to separate from its 
divine Spouse would be to sacrifice its repose. Its efforts to recall the 
attention of these volatile powers would also prove vain and ineffectual. 


Besides, nothing is more efficacious in bringing them back to their duty 
than the tranquil perseverance of the will in holy quiet, because the 
heavenly sweetness diffused in the heart, as a perfume whose fragrance is 
gradually communicated to all the powers of the soul, invites them to return 
and unite themselves to the will, that they may share its happiness. 


SELF-DENIAL IS THE SAFEST MEANS OF ESTABLISHING OURSELVES IN THE 
PRESENCE OF Gop1284 


How excellent a method of preserving ourselves in the presence of God is it 
to abandon ourselves to His will forever! By this means we can always have 
God present, even in the most profound sleep, which deprives us of our 
will; therefore nothing can establish us more perfectly in that species of 
presence of which we treat. If we love God, we must be anxious never to 
lose sight of Him: we fall asleep not only under His eyes, but in the manner 
most pleasing to His divine majesty; not only to conform to His holy will, 
but through the pure and sole motive of conformity. 

During sleep we are abandoned to the will of God; consequently we are 
in His presence; we could not be more so if God Himself were to lay us in 
our beds, as a sculptor places his statue in a niche. Those who live in a state 
of continual submission to the will of God never quit His divine presence: 
the couch on which they repose cannot interrupt it, as the nest in which the 
feathered songsters take their rest does not prevent their being under the 
unsleeping eye and untiring care of Providence. If we reflect on this truth 
on awakening, we should be easily convinced that God has been ever 
present to us, and that our slumbers have not separated us from Him. And 
why? Because we have slept, as it were, under the shadow and immediate 
protection of His holy will. We might then truly exclaim with Jacob, The 
Lord has indeed been with me; I have slept in His presence; I have been 
cradled in the arms of His paternal providence, and I knew it not. 


PERFECT SUBMISSION TO THE WILL OF GOD KEEPS THE SOUL IN CONTINUAL 
PRAYERL285 


This sort of quiet in which the will does nothing but simply acquiesce in the 
will of God, remaining in His presence without aiming at anything higher 
than to remain near Him, in conformity to His will, is a sovereignly 


excellent prayer, because self-interest has no share therein, the faculties of 
the soul derive no satisfaction from it, and even the will only enjoys it by 
soaring to the highest regions of the mind, which is called the most sublime 
spot, where it simply acquiesces in the will of God, and is satisfied at His 
leaving it destitute of happiness, in order to procure His own felicity. To 
pronounce, in a word, the eulogium of this species of prayer, the sovereign 
perfection of love, which is ecstatic by nature, consists in paying no 
attention whatever to our happiness, but solely to that of the Almighty, or, 
in other words, in desiring no other satisfaction than that which God derives 
from the accomplishment of His ever-adorable will. 


Chapter III 


LETTER OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES TO ST. JANE FRANCES 
DE CHANTAL! 


There are three marks by which we may know when we may act interiorly, 
and whether it is God Who is attracting the soul to simple and tranquil 
attention in His presence. The first is when we can no longer meditate, 
when we cease to feel our former pleasure in it, but experience, on the 
contrary, great aridity in the holy exercise. The second is when the heart has 
no desire to fix the imagination or the senses on any special object, either 
exterior or interior. The third and more certain mark is when your soul takes 
pleasure in being alone with God in a state of loving attention, undisturbed 
by special consideration of any kind, in the enjoyment of an interior peace 
which is rest, producing no act or exercise of its powers, will, memory, and 
understanding, at least by reasoning, which is to go from one thing to 
another, but simply preserves a loving general attention. We must be able to 
discern these marks before abandoning meditation. Then, though the soul, 
in this state of attention, seem to do nothing, and to have no occupation, for 
the reason that it does not act through the senses, let it not think its time lost 
or uselessly employed; for, though the powers of the soul cease to act, the 
intelligence continues. And, finally, let it suffice you to know that, in the 
cases of which we are treating, it is sufficient if the understanding be 
withdrawn from special objects, whether spiritual or temporal, and that the 
will have no desire to think upon them; this applies too when the operation 
is confined to your intellect, my child, for, when the latter acts jointly with 
the will, which it nearly always does in a greater or less degree, the soul 
sees that it is occupied, inasmuch as it feels seized with love, without 
knowing or understanding what it loves. God, in this state, is the Agent 


preparing and teaching the soul; and the soul, on its part, receives the 
spiritual favors given it, which are attention and divine love combined. 

The soul, therefore, should continue simply in loving attention to God, 
without making any special acts other than those to which God inclines it, 
remaining, as it were, pensive and passive within itself, as one in a state of 
sincere and loving attention, opening its eyes from time to time to cast an 
amorous glance upon the Beloved. For God is treating with the soul in 
giving it this simple and loving attention, and the soul is responding by 
accepting it with a sweet and tranquil consciousness, and thus love is united 
with love. 

For if the soul, on its part, wish to act or bear itself otherwise than very 
simply and tranquilly, discarding all reasoning, it will hinder the blessings 
which God communicates to it in this state of loving attention. 

Therefore your soul must be very tranquil, after the manner of God; and 
to this end it is necessary that the spirit be disengaged and dead to self, for 
any special thought, or reasoning, or taste, or self-reliance on the part of the 
soul would hinder, and disquiet it, would break the silence which should 
reign in the senses and the mind in order that the soul may understand the 
profound and delicate word which God utters to the heart in this solitude, 
where, if it continue in peaceful and profound attention, it should hear 
God’s voice as long as the silence lasts. When, therefore, the soul feels 
drawn to this silence, this attention, it should give itself up to it very simply, 
without any special effort or reflection, so that it may almost forget itself, 
and be free and disengaged to do whatever is required of it. 

Take notice, my child, that when a soul begins to enter this simple, 
inactive state it should not, at any times or seasons, have recourse to 
meditation or expect spiritual revelations or favors. Let it, on the contrary, 
stand firm without support of any kind, the mind free and disengaged, that it 
may be able to say, after the manner of the prophet Habacuc, “I will stand 
watch over my senses, I will keep them in subjection; I will stand upon the 
fortress of my powers, permitting them, of themselves, to conceive no 
thought; I will watch and see what will be said to me, I will receive what 
will be communicated to me.” 

For this exalted wisdom, my child, can be received only by a mind that is 
withdrawn and detached from the senses and from special gratifications. 
Calmly and peacefully set your soul at liberty, free it from the yoke of its 


operations, and do not disturb it by any care or solicitude concerning either 
earthly or heavenly things; establish it in complete solitude. For the sooner 
it attains this tranquil inactivity, the more abundantly will the sweet, loving, 
solitary, peaceful spirit of divine wisdom be infused in it. The little that God 
effects in the soul in this holy leisure and solitude is a greater and more 
inestimable good than you can possibly imagine. God builds in each soul a 
spiritual edifice after the manner He pleases. Mortify nature, annihilate its 
operations in all that may be contrary to the designs of God, for this is your 
part, your duty; and God’s part is to direct you to supernatural good, by 
means which you cannot know. In this leisure, affection is fittingly 
developed, and then we feel the darts of divine love much more keenly. 
Care clouds the spirit; rest develops it. It is necessary that all the human 
affections of souls melt of themselves, in an ineffable manner, and flow into 
the will of God; otherwise, how will God be all in all to the soul if there 
remain in it anything human? 

As the wisdom of God, to which the understanding must be united, 
knows neither means nor measures, and falls not under limits of distinct or 
special intelligence, and as it is necessary for the perfect union of the soul 
with the divine wisdom that there be a certain similitude between them, it 
follows that the soul must be as pure and simple as possible, unmodified 
and unrestricted by any express or formal images, since God is not included 
in them. Thus the soul, to unite itself with God, must have neither form nor 
distinct intelligence. 

The perfection of the memory consists in being so absorbed in God that 
the soul forgets everything in itself, and, removed from all the noise of 
thoughts and vain imaginings, peacefully reposes in God alone. The more 
the memory is freed from forms and notable objects not pertaining to the 
Divinity, or to the Humanity of God, the thought of which is always an aid 
in the end, He being the true Way, the Guide, and the Author of all good, 
the more it is plunged in God, and the more we shall be able to keep it void, 
awaiting God to fill it. 

Therefore, what we have to do, to live in pure and absolute dependence 
upon God, is, not to stop at forms or images, but as often as they present 
themselves to turn the soul quickly to God, keeping it void of all things, ina 
state of loving attention; neither heeding nor thinking of these things, 
except as far as the memory of them may enable us to do and to understand 


what is of obligation for us: but this, again, must be done without relish or 
affection, lest they leave any hindrance or trouble in the soul. 

Thus you may not cease to think and to remember what you have to do 
and what you should know, provided that in doing so you keep your heart 
free and detached from all things. 


Chapter IV 


THE CONTINUAL PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES!282 


GOD filled the center of the soul of St. Francis de Sales, and the superior 
part of his mind, with a light so clear that he saw the truths of faith and 
appreciated their excellence at a single glance, while they excited great 
ardor, ecstasy, and rapture in his will; and he accepted the truths which were 
shown him with a simple acquiescent movement of the will. He was wont 
to call the place where this light shone the sanctuary of God, where nothing 
entered but the soul with its God; it was the place of his repose and his 
usual abode; for, notwithstanding his continual exterior occupations, he 
kept his mind in this interior solitude as much as possible. 

Every aspiration and respiration of this blessed soul was a pure desire to 
live according to the truths of faith and the maxims of the Gospel. He used 
to say that the true way to serve God was to follow Him, and to walk after 
Him in the superior part of the soul, unsupported by consolation, devotion, 
or light other than that of pure, simple faith. For this reason he loved 
interior desolation. He told me once that it never mattered to him whether 
he was in consolation or desolation, and that when Our Lord gave him 
devotional sentiments he received them with simplicity; but that if it 
pleased God to withhold them, he never thought of them. But, as a fact, he 
usually enjoyed great interior consolation, as was evident in his 
countenance whenever he withdrew into himself, which he frequently did. 
He drew good thoughts from all things, turning them to the profit of his 
soul; but he received these great lights particularly when he was preparing 
his sermons, which he usually did in his walks. Study he told me, served 
him as meditation, and he usually left it much inflamed and enlightened. 

Several years ago he told me that he no longer had any sensible devotion 
in prayer, and that God operated insensibly in him by means of sentiments 
and lights which He diffused in the superior part of his soul, and that the 


inferior part had no share in them. They were usually very simple views and 
sentiments of great unity, and divine emanations in which he was not 
absorbed, but received very simply, with great reverence and humility; for 
his method was to keep himself before God in a very humble, lowly attitude 
of singular reverence, albeit with the confidence of a favored child. On one 
occasion, speaking to me of his prayer, he compared it to oil poured upon a 
highly polished table, the stream of which spreads as it rolls; and he said 
that in the same manner a word or thought in meditation diffused a sweet 
affection through his soul which entertained him with great sweetness. 

He frequently wrote me that I must remind him, when I saw him, to tell 
me what God had given him in prayer. But when I asked him he answered: 
“They are things so subtle, so simple, so delicate, that you cannot repeat 
them when they are over; only their effects remain in the soul,” 

For some years before his death he hardly took any time for meditation, 
for his duties were overwhelming. One day I asked him if he had made his 
meditation, and he answered: “No, but I am doing what is the same thing.” 
That is, he always kept his heart united with God; he used to say that our 
prayer in this life must be one of work and action. But his life was truly a 
continual prayer. 

From what has been said we can readily believe that he was not satisfied 
with merely enjoying this delightful union of his soul with God in prayer. 
By no means, for he loved God’s will equally in all things. And I think that 
in his later years he had attained such purity that he desired, he loved, he 
beheld only God in everything; it was evident that he was absorbed in Him, 
and that nothing in this world, as he said, could afford him happiness but 
God. He could truly say, with St. Paul: “I live, now not I: but Christ liveth 
in me.” This general love which he had for God’s will was purer and more 
excellent because of the clear divine light which shone in his soul, 
protecting it from vacillation or deception by enabling it to recognize the 
rising impulses of self-love, which he faithfully resisted in order to unite 
himself more closely with God. Thus he told me sometimes, in the midst of 
his greatest suffering, that he experienced a fervor incomparably sweeter 
than that which he usually enjoyed; for by means of this union the bitterest 
things were made sweet to him. 

He told me another time that he felt no restraint in the presence of kings 
or princes, but bore himself after his usual manner because he was interiorly 


occupied with the presence of God, which unceasingly inspired him with 
respect at all times and in all places. 

To see him in prayer was to have your heart inspired with love for the 
holy exercise, as many persons experienced. Speaking of the prayer which 
contemplatives call the prayer of quiet, he said that to enjoy it for one single 
quarter of an hour he would accept two whole years of the fire of purgatory. 
Nevertheless, it was not for his own satisfaction that he said this, but to 
encourage the souls he addressed to give themselves to this holy exercise; 
for in all that he did he sought only the will of God. How often he repeated 
with rapture these words of David: “O Lord, what have I in heaven? and 
besides Thee what do I desire upon earth? Thou art the God of my heart, 
and the God that is my portion forever”! 


Chapter V 


THE LIFE OF JESUS IN MARY 


JESUS CHRIST, having sacrificed His human life to God, His Father, has 
received from Him the privilege of being in the Church a source of divine 
life, the fullness of which He bears in Himself for all His children. This is 
why the Holy Spirit, in the Scriptures, tells all Christians, who are members 
of Jesus Christ, that they have received the grace of this first fullness, and 
that they have nothing in them of the life of God but what they have 
received from the life of Jesus Christ, and according to the measure in 
which He willed to impart it to them and make them participators therein. 
And the apostle St. Paul, always preaching the life of his Master and 
announcing what Jesus Christ is to the Church, says in several places that 
Jesus Christ is the fullness, not only of the law, but of the entire Church, 
whether on earth or in heaven; for He alone fills with His grace and His 
glory all the just and all the saints; He is all their life, their grace, and their 
virtue; He is in them all that they have in God, Who is in Jesus the sum of 
all things, perfecting in Himself all His creatures. 

What Our Lord is to His Church He is par excellence to His blessed 
Mother. Thus He is her fullness, interior and divine; and as He sacrificed 
Himself more especially for her than for the entire Church, He imparts the 
life of God to her more abundantly than to the entire Church; and He gives 
it to her through very gratitude, and in thanksgiving for the life He received 
from her. As He has promised to return to all His members a hundredfold 
for the charity which He receives from them on earth, He would return to 
His Mother the hundredfold of the human life which He received from her 
love and piety; and this hundredfold is the divine life, inestimably precious 
and priceless; and, as she was both father and mother to Him, furnishing 
Him all the substance of His life, Jesus is now in her, giving her all the 
fullness and the superabundance of life suitable to so vast a subject of love 


and to one so capable of receiving the fullness of His dilection and His 
divine life. 

Therefore, we must consider Jesus Christ our All, living in the Blessed 
Virgin in the plenitude of the life of God, of that life which He has received 
from His Father as well as that which He has acquired and merited for men 
through the ministry of the life of His Mother. It is in her that He manifests 
all the treasures of His riches, the splendor of His beauty, and the delights 
of His divine life. In her do we behold an epitome of the glory which His 
ignominy reflects upon the Church, and the happiness which He acquired 
for it by His sufferings, as well as all the riches which He has merited for us 
by the misery and poverty of His cross. 

Here, Jesus triumphs in His gifts, glories in the masterpiece which He has 
created, reposes in joy on the couch of delight which He acquired and 
prepared for Himself. O adorable sojourn of Jesus in Mary! O secret worthy 
of silence! O unfathomable mystery worthy of adoration! O 
incomprehensible communion! O union of Jesus and Mary inaccessible to 
the eyes of all creatures! If the angels, according to St. Paul, can neither see 
nor contemplate the abode, the communion, and the mystery of the spiritual 
intercourse of Jesus with His Church, if Jesus Himself tells His apostles that 
only in heaven will they understand how He abides in them and their 
reciprocal dwelling in Him, who may comprehend this dwelling, this 
heavenly and divine abiding, of Jesus in Mary and of Mary in Jesus? It is 
like to that of Jesus in His Father and the Father in Him. “I am in My 
Father, and you in Me, and I in you,” says Our Lord. If He says this of 
faithful souls and of His intercourse with the universal Church, with how 
much greater reason may it be said of His blessed Mother, who is as 
superior to the rest of the Church as the light of the sun is to that of all other 
planets! 

What can be more gratifying or more pleasing to Jesus than to see us go 
to this place of His delight, to this throne of grace, this adorable furnace of 
divine love, for the bond which unites all men? Where can we find a more 
abundant source of grace and of life than here where Jesus dwells, as in the 
source of the life of men—in the Foster-mother of His Church? 

There is nothing more admirable than this life of Jesus in Mary, this holy 
life which He continually diffuses in her, this divine life with which He 
animates her, loving, adoring, and praising in her God, His Father, as a 


worthy supplement to her heart, in which He delights to dwell. All the life 
of Jesus, and all His love in the rest of His Church, even in His apostles and 
His dearest disciples, is nothing in comparison to what He is in the heart of 
Mary. There He dwells in all His fullness; He effects in her the work of the 
divine Spirit; He is but one heart, one soul, one life with her. There is 
nothing more admirable than this union, or this holy and mysterious unity, 
so to speak. It is a thing the consummation of which we may not grasp, and 
which has this consolation, that it is a masterpiece intended to endure 
forever. 

Oh, how adorable is Jesus in His Mother! We cannot comprehend what 
He is in her, or in what manner God makes Himself so completely hers. It is 
a work of faith, and for this reason more holy and divine, and to be relished 
the more by interior souls. It is an abyss of love and of charity of which we 
cannot conceive; for we cannot know the extent of Jesus’ love for Mary, nor 
the strength and purity of Mary’s love for Jesus. Let us be wholly absorbed 
in Him, that we may be all that He is to God, His Father, and to His blessed 
Mother: a sacred holocaust to one and a victim of love to the other—for 
time and eternity. Let us bless this grand All for Whom Jesus and Mary are 
consumed, and let us renew our vows of fidelity to One and the Other, 
consecrating ourselves in them to God as holocausts of charity who desire 
only to be consumed. 


Prayer 


O Jesus living in Mary, come and live in us in Thy spirit of sanctity, in the 
fullness of Thy power, in the perfection of Thy designs, in the truth of Thy 
virtues, in the communion of Thy divine mysteries; rule in us, conquer in us 
all the powers of the enemy, through the virtue of Thy Spirit, and for the 
glory of Thy Father. Amen. 


Prayer of St. Ignatius 


Take, O Lord, my entire liberty. Accept my memory, my understanding, my 
whole will. All that I am, all that I have. Thou hast given me; I give it to 
Thee again, to be disposed of according to Thy good pleasure. Give me 


only Thy love and Thy grace; with these I am rich enough; I can desire 
nothing more. 
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PREFACE 


MANY BESIDES MYSELF will have heard with great satisfaction that it is in 
contemplation to prepare a complete and careful English translation of the 
works of St. Francis de Sales. The position of St. Francis, as a teacher of the 
Universal Church, has long been assured. But the recent Pontifical decree, 
which has enrolled him among those who are formally called Doctors of the 
Church, has directed the attention of all devout Christians to a more 
exhaustive examination of all that he has written. Those who use the 
English tongue may well desire to have an adequate English edition of a 
Saint who is one of the great devotional teachers of the Church during the 
time which has elapsed since the Council of Trent. 

The two opposite rocks which threaten the soul which aspired to devotion 
used to be put down as Jansenism on the one hand, and laxity on the other. 
Jansenism is not perhaps a living danger in these days. The winter of its 
bitter reign has gradually given way before the warmth of the teachings of 
St. Alphonsus. No more powerful element can be found in modern spiritual 
activity than the devotion to the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord which is 
enforced by this great Saint. Besides bringing back the children of the 
Church out of the cold into the warmth and familiarity of their Father’s 
house, it has done much to preserve devotion from degenerating into mere 
duty, or the worship of principle, or love of one another, or self-respect— 
developments to which the advance of self-consciousness has given great 
prominence. It has encouraged the simple by the thought that the highest 
form of religious worship is easily within their reach, and it has reminded 
the learned and the educated that child-like devotion to the Incarnation and 
Passion of our Saviour is for the vast majority the only safe path. St. Francis 
de Sales, it is needless to say, wrote before Jansenism had infected 
devotion. Neither did he write and preach against laxity of morals, or 
licentiousness. He made war against sin, without doubt, as other preachers 
have done. But his special work was not denunciation of evil or the 


threatening of the fires of hell. He was like some serene and clear-eyed 
messenger from heaven who alights upon a confusion and chaos, and whose 
gentle look and magic voice bring back order and a new harmony. His task 
was the simplification of Christian devotion. In other words, it was the 
shortening of the Christian’s path to his last end. 

Nothing is gained by exaggerating the state into which devotion had 
fallen at the appearance in the world of St. Francis de Sales. The Church 
never grows old, and the influence of the Holy Spirit reigns and rules in 
every age. When Francis was writing those fugitive letters to Madame de 
Charmoisy which he afterwards expanded into the Introduction a la vie 
dévote, the writings of great modern spiritual teachers were already known 
to the world. The works of Louis of Granada, of St. Theresa, and of Blessed 
John of Avila circulated, at least on this side of the Alps. In the preface to 
the treatise De |’Amour de Dieu, he himself gives a list of a dozen authors 
who had written devoutly and learnedly on the very subject he was going to 
treat. The names of more than half of these are almost unknown at the 
present day; but the mere enumeration proves that spiritual subjects were 
understood, and well understood, in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. Not to speak of the “Imitation of Christ,” we must not forget that 
the “Spiritual Combat” was at that very time coming into use in every part 
of Europe from Spain to Southern Italy. The special evil of the time was not 
that devotion was not correctly understood by those whose office it was to 
teach it; it was this—that, in French countries at least, few understood what 
to say about the ordinary lives of the noble and the gentle. On the one hand, 
there was a feeling among the best ecclesiastics that Court life was beyond 
redemption or improvement. On the other hand, the Catholic religion was 
upheld by the State; its Bishops were great personages, its festivals were 
honoured, its functions and ceremonies were largely attended, and many of 
its preachers were followed by a fashionable crowd. The noble gentleman 
or lady therefore, who wished to “follow the Court,” and yet to be a good 
Christian, had great difficulty in knowing how to behave. Many confessors 
would hardly give them absolution; whilst others were too easy and let 
them do as they pleased. Court life—or in other words, a life of ease, 
wealth, distinction and refinement—was, and is, a necessity. No doubt such 
a life is full of danger. But the worst possible result that could ensue would 
be to drive a whole class into recklessness by telling them they could not 


possibly be saved. And hardly better could it be to encourage worldly men 
and women, who merely went to Mass and to fashionable sermons, in the 
idea that such external practices were real religion. It was to prevent, or put 
a stop to, these two nearly related evils that St. Francis de Sales wrote and 
preached. He has been slightingly called the Apostle of the “upper classes.” 
The phrase sounds odious enough; but in his days it was very significant. 
And when we remember that it was chiefly to make a gentleman a true and 
humble Christian that he exercised his Apostolate, we need not object to 
giving him the title. Christianity is a great leveller of class distinctions; and 
no one has shown men more clearly that they are all brothers in God and in 
Christ than St. Francis. 

There is a letter of his,1288 addressed to a young gentleman who was 
about to enter upon “Court life,” which contains all St. Francis’s mind on 
this subject. It was written in 1610, that is, about two years after the 
publication of the Introduction, when his thought was mature and his idea 
had been well thought out:— 

“Sir,” he begins, “you are about to hoist sail and venture on the high seas 
of this world; you are going to Court... . I am not so frightened as some 
people are. I do not consider such a state of life as absolutely the most 
dangerous of any, for persons of magnanimity and true manliness.” Then, 
after giving him various points of advice, he brings in (as he almost 
inevitably does on such occasions) the example of his model and hero, St. 
Louis of France: “Imagine that you were a courtier of St. Louis. Well did 
the holy king like a man to be brave, courageous, generous, good- 
humoured, courteous, polite, candid, and refined; but he liked him to be a 
Christian far better. Had you been near him you would have seen him laugh 
amiably when there was occasion for it, and speak out boldly when it was 
needful; he would have taken care that all his surroundings were noble and 
dignified, like a second Solomon, in order that the royal dignity might be 
kept up; and a moment afterwards he would have been seen serving the 
poor in the hospital; in a word, he joined civil virtue with Christian virtue, 
and allied majesty with humility. The truth is, one must understand that no 
one should be less manly because he is a Christian, or less Christian 
because he is a man. But to be this he must be a really good Christian—that 
is to say, very devout, very pious, and, if possible, a spiritual man; for, as St. 


Paul says, the spiritual man discerneth all things; he knows when, and in 
what order, and in what way to practise each different virtue as required.” 
This short extract seems to contain, not an abridgment of St. Francis’s 
spiritual teaching, but the very spirit and essence of it all. Few, perhaps, 
have well considered what the benefits are which it has conferred upon 
Christianity in Europe. Christianity is intended to sanctify the world, and 
not to abolish the world; and the world is not, and can never be, the cloister. 
For the generality of men of the world the true apostle is he who makes the 
way of perfection as easy and as smooth as it can be made without 
sacrificing safety. This is what St. Francis has, by the testimony of the 
Church herself, done better than any other writer. It is true that both his 
language, his form, and his method have a history and a pedigree. His 
language seems to be modelled on Joinville’s life of St. Louis. His form is 
that of the “Spiritual Combat.” His method, with its four qualities of 
familiarity, clearness, unction, and illustration, is to a very great extent the 
reflex of his own most original and happy genius; but, if it had a 
predecessor, I should be disposed to look for him among the Italian 
Humanists of the sixteenth century. Humanism, as far as it affected general 
literature, mainly consisted in the bringing back into philosophy the flowing 
and conversational method of Plato and Cicero in the place of the formal 
argument of Aristotle and the Schoolmen. It was the substitution of talk for 
proof; easy, polished serious talk, if you please, but still talk. One need 
merely recall the familiar names of Erasmus, of Sir Thomas More, of Fisher 
(who in happier times might himself have been a Francis de Sales), and 
then recollect that the models of these writers flourished in Italy, from 
Bessarion to Angelo Poliziani. When St. Francis, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, studied in Padua, he lived in the very midst of a society which 
made it its pride and its boast to model its own literary efforts on the wit, 
the polish, and the gracefulness of the ancient Greeks and Romans. There is 
no doubt that the style and method of our holy Doctor was affected by these 
surroundings. But he remained himself, amidst all the seductions of 
humanistic literature. If any one takes the trouble to compare the draft of 
pious resolutions which he drew up at Padua with his latest spiritual letters, 
he will see that the youthful and studied elaboration of the former have 
given way to a style equally polished, but strong in that native force and 
mother-wit which were the Saint’s own. He writes, even in his Amour de 


Dieu, which is the most philosophical of his works, with an ease, a grace, 
and a polish which leave his favourite Seneca far behind. But the strong, 
earnest and serious purpose which pervades every line prevents the least 
suspicion of fine writing; whilst the intense devotion which flames out from 
his elaborated thought, like the glow of mighty furnaces in the night, gives 
his words that precious quality of penetration which is peculiar to the words 
of the Saints. 

This English translation of the works of St. Francis de Sales will form an 
admirable library of devotion for all who live in the world. I do not forget 
how much he has written for cloistered souls; the sweet simplicity of his 
teaching is just as admirably fitted to sanctify the religious as the man of the 
world. Whilst “devotions” abound and multiply, we are safe in following 
the guiding hand of the Vicar of Christ, and in taking St. Francis as our 
master and teacher in whatever relates to real “devotion.” 


Xj.C.H. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTICE 


IT IS SCARCELY necessary to say that the “Letters” of St. Francis de Sales 
were published after his death, and that therefore the following selection 
from them was not made by the Saint himself. It has been made for the 
benefit of those who have not leisure to study the whole body of his 
correspondence, which extends to many volumes. Various editions have 
appeared under the title “Letters to Persons in the World;”’—we have 
adopted that of Eugéne Veuillot,1282 which is founded on the recent and 
authentic texts, and is further recommended by his personal piety and well- 
known literary taste. His principle of division, according to the class of 
persons addressed, we accept when carried out in his broad spirit. The two 
books of “Various Letters” might have been somewhat better arranged, and 
here and there a letter might have profitably been substituted for the one 
actually chosen. But we have not let the question of such slight possible 
improvements weigh against the great advantage the reader will enjoy of 
being able to consult with facility that original text, every word of which is 
penetrated with the unction of the Saint’s style. The only aim of our 
translation is to bring readers as close to this as the differences of the two 
languages will allow, and in this view we have not hesitated to risk 
occasionally the sacrifice of some minor propriety of English expression. 

This may be considered the first appearance in our language of the letters 
of St. Francis. A few of them may be found forming part of an excellent 
little work called “Practical Piety;” but they are condensed and curtailed. 
We mention, only to condemn, a book professing to be “A Selection from 
the Spiritual Letters of St. Francis de Sales,” published by Rivingtons. This 
does not contain true letters of a grand Doctor of the Catholic Church, but 
what an Anglican lady thinks proper to give after exercising her private 
theological and literary judgment upon them. They are _ utterly 
untrustworthy.4222 Our own translation has been executed under the close 
correction of eminent theologians. 


We venture to refer such of our readers as desire information concerning 
some of the persons addressed in the letters, and the place these writings 
hold in the teaching of the Saint, to an article on the “Works” of St. Francis 
in the Dublin Review for July, 1882. Fuller information will be found in the 
“Vie de S. Francois de Sales,” by M. Hamon, Curé of S. Sulpice. 


BOOK I 


Letters to Young Ladies 


LETTER I 


To a Young Lady 
Advice for acquiring true sweetness. 


I pray God to bless your heart, my dear daughter, and I say to you these 
words according to my promise. 

You should, every morning, before all things, pray God to give you the 
true sweetness of spirit he requires in souls which serve him, and resolve to 
exercise yourself well in that virtue, particularly towards the two persons to 
whom you are most bound. 

You must undertake the task of conquering yourself in this matter, and 
remind yourself of it a hundred times a day, recommending to God this 
good design: for I do not see that you have much to do in order to subject 
your soul to the love of God, except to make it gentler from day to day, 
putting your confidence in his goodness. You will be blessed, my dearest 
daughter, if you do this; for God will dwell in the midst of your heart, and 
will reign there in all tranquillity. 

But if you happen to commit some little failings, lose not courage: rather, 
put yourself straight again at once, neither more nor less than if you had not 
fallen. 

This life is short, it is only given us to gain the other; and you will use it 
well if you are gentle towards those two persons, with whom God has 
placed you. Pray for my soul, that God may draw it to himself. 


LETTER II 


To a Young Lady going to Live in Society 
We must despise the judgments, contempt and raillery of worldly people. 


My dearest Daughter—You will often be amongst the children of this 
world, who, according to their custom, will laugh at all they see or think 
they see in you contrary to their miserable inclinations. Do not busy 
yourself disputing with them, show no sort of sadness under their attacks; 
but joyously laugh at their laughter, despise their contempt, smile at their 
remonstrances, gracefully mock at their mockeries; and not giving attention 
to all this, walk always gaily in the service of God; and in time of prayer, 
commend these poor souls to the Divine mercy. They are worthy of 
compassion in having no desire for honourable company, except to laugh 
and mock at subjects worthy of respect and reverence. 

I see that you abound in the goods of the present life; take care that your 
heart become not attached thereto. Solomon, the wisest of mortals, 
commenced his unspeakable misery by the pleasure he took in the 
grandeurs, ornaments and magnificent equipages he had, though all this was 
according to his quality. Let us consider that all we have makes us really 
nothing more than the rest of the world, and that all this is nothing before 
God and the Angels. 

Remember, my dearest daughter, to fulfil well the will of God in the 
cases in which you may have the most difficulty. It is a little thing to please 
God in what pleases us: filial fidelity requires that we will to please him in 
what does not please us, putting before our eyes what the great well- 
beloved Son said of himself: I am not come to do my will, but the will of 
him that sent me.4224 For you also are not a Christian to do your own will, 
but to do the will of him who has adopted you for his daughter and eternal 
heiress. 


For the rest, you are going away, and I—I also am going away, without 
any hope of seeing you again in this world. Let us pray God earnestly to 
give us grace so to live according to his pleasure in this pilgrimage, that 
arriving at our heavenly country, we may be able to rejoice at having seen 
one another here below, and to have spoken here of the mysteries of 
eternity. In this alone must we rejoice to have loved one another in this life, 
namely, that all has been for the glory of his Divine Majesty, and our eternal 
salvation. 

Keep that holy gaiety of heart, which nourishes the strength of the soul, 
and edifies our neighbour. Go thus in peace, my dearest daughter, and God 
be ever your protector; may he ever hold you in his hand, and conduct you 
in the way of his holy will Amen, my dearest daughter. And I promise you 
that every day I will renew these sacred wishes for your soul, which mine 
will ever cherish unchangeably. And to God be ever praise, thanksgiving 
and benedictions. Amen. 


LETTER III 


To a Young Lady 
The Saint invites her to despise the world. She is not to show too much wit. 


I answer your last letter, my good daughter. The ardours of love in prayer 
are good if they leave good effects and occupy you not with yourself, but 
with God and his holy will. In a word, all interior and exterior movements 
which strengthen your fidelity towards this Divine will are always good. 
Love, then, celestial desires, and desire as strongly celestial love. We must 
desire to love and love to desire what can never be enough desired or loved. 

May God give us the grace, my daughter, to absolutely despise the world, 
which is so hostile to us as to crucify us if we crucify it. But mental 
abnegations of worldly vanities and goods are made easily enough: real 
ones are far more hard. And here you are amidst the occasions of practising 
this virtue up to its extreme point, since to this abnegation is joined 
reproach, and since it comes on you, without you and through you, or rather 
in God, with God and for God. 

You do not satisfy me about what I said to you the other day, on your first 
letter, touching those worldly repartees, and that vivacity of heart which 
urges you. My child, determine to mortify yourself in this: often make the 
cross on your mouth, that it may open only according to God. 

Truly a lively wit often causes us much vanity; and we oftener show 
disdain by the expression of our mind than the expression of our face; we 
give arch looks by our words, as well as by the looks themselves. It is not 
good to walk on tiptoe, either in mind or body; for if we stumble the fall is 
all the worse. So then, my child, take good pains to cut off, little by little, 
this excrescence of your spiritual tree; keep your heart very low, very quiet 
there at the foot of the cross. Continue to tell me very frankly and often 


news of that heart, which mine cherishes with great love, on account of 
him, who died of love, that we might live by love in his holy death. 


Vive Jésus. 


LETTER IV 


To a Cousin 
Danger of vain and worldly conversation. 


My dear Child,—Indeed, very dear child, my cousin, you must get this poor 
soul away from risk, for the luxurious way of living in the place where it is, 
is so perilous that it is a wonder when a person escapes from the midst of it. 
Alas! my poor child, you have a right to be astonished that a creature should 
will to offend God, for that goes beyond all astonishment: still it is done, as 
we unhappily see every day. The unfortunate beauty and grace which these 
poor worthless girls make themselves believe they have, because those 
miserable people tell them so, is what ruins them: for they occupy 
themselves so much with the body that they lose care of the soul. So then, 
my child, we must do what we can, and remain in peace. 


LETTER V 


To a Young Lady 
On perfection. 


Mademoiselle,—I received by my brother one of your letters, which makes 
me praise God for having given some light to your mind: but if it is not yet 
altogether detached, you must not be astonished. Spiritual as well as 
corporal fevers are generally followed by some returns of the feeling of 
illness, which are useful to the person who is getting better for many 
reasons; but particularly because they consume the remains of peccant 
humours which had caused the malady, so that there may not remain a trace 
of them; and because they remind us of the evil past, to make us fear the 
relapse which we might bring on by too much liberty and license, if the old 
feelings, like threats, did not keep us on our guard with ourselves, until our 
health is perfectly restored. 

But, my good daughter, as you have half got out of those terrible paths 
which you have had to travel, I think you should now take a little rest, and 
consider the vanity of the human spirit, how prone it is to entangle and 
embarrass itself in itself. 

For I am sure you will remark that those interior troubles you have 
suffered have been caused by a great multitude of considerations and 
desires produced by a great eagerness to attain some imaginary perfection. I 
mean that your imagination had formed for you an ideal of absolute 
perfection, to which your will wished to lift itself; but frightened by this 
great difficulty or rather impossibility, it remained in dangerous travail 
unable to bring forth, to the great danger of the child. Then it multiplied 
useless desires which, like great buzzing drones, devoured the honey of the 
hive, and the true and good desires remained deprived of all consolation. So 
now take a little breath, rest a little; and by the consideration of dangers 


escaped, avert those which might come afterwards. Suspect all those desires 
which, according to the general opinion of good people, cannot come to 
effect: such as the desires of a certain Christian perfection which can be 
imagined but not practised, in which many take lessons, but which no one 
realizes in action. 

Know that the virtue of patience is the one which most assures us of 
perfection; and if we must have patience with others, so we must with 
ourselves. Those who aspire to the pure love of God have not so much need 
of patience with others as with themselves. We must suffer our imperfection 
in order to have perfection; I say suffer, not love or pet: humility feeds on 
this suffering. 

The truth must be told; we are poor creatures, and can only just get on: 
but God who is infinitely good is content with our little services, and 
pleased with the preparation of our heart. 

I will tell you what is meant by this preparation of heart? According to 
the Holy Text, God is greater than our heart, and our heart is greater than all 
the world. Now, when our heart, by itself, in its meditation, prepares the 
service it will render to God—that is, when it makes its plans for serving 
God, honouring him, serving our neighbour, mortifying the interior and 
exterior senses, and similar good resolutions,—at such times it does 
wonders, it makes preparations and gets ready its actions for an eminent 
degree of admirable perfection. All this preparation is indeed nowise 
proportioned to the greatness of God, who is infinitely greater than our 
heart; but still this preparation is generally greater than the world, than our 
strength, than our exterior actions. 

A soul which considers the greatness of God, his immense goodness and 
dignity, cannot satisfy herself in making great and marvellous preparations 
for him. She prepares him a flesh, mortified beyond rebellion, an attention 
at prayer without distraction, a sweetness in conversation with no bitterness, 
a humility with no outbreak of vanity. 

All this is very good, here are good preparations. And still more would be 
required to serve God according to our duty: but at the end of this we must 
find some one to do it: for when it comes to practice we stop short, and 
perceive that these perfections can neither be so grand in us nor so absolute. 
We can mortify the flesh, but not so perfectly that there shall be no 


rebellion: our attention will often be broken by distractions, and so on. And 
must we, for this, trouble, worry, excite ourselves? Certainly not. 

Are we to apply a world of desires to excite ourselves to arrive at this 
miracle of perfection? No. We may indeed make simple wishes that show 
our gratitude. I may say: Ah! why am I not as fervent as the Seraphim, in 
order better to serve and praise my God! but I should not occupy myself 
with forming desires, as if I must in this world attain that exquisite 
perfection. I must not say: I wish it; I will try to get it; and if I cannot reach 
it, I will be vexed. 

I do not mean to say that we are not to put ourselves in that direction; but 
we are not to desire to get there in one day, that is, in one day of this 
mortality: for this desire would torment us, and for nothing. To advance 
well we must apply ourselves to make good way in the road nearest to us, 
and to do the first day’s journey. We must not busy ourselves with wanting 
to do the last, but remember that we are to do and work out the first. 

I will give you this word, and keep it well: sometimes we so much 
occupy ourselves with being good angels that we neglect being good men 
and women. Our imperfection must accompany us to our coffin, we cannot 
move without touching earth. We are not to lie or wallow there, but still we 
are not to think of flying: for we are but little chicks, and have not our 
wings yet. We are dying little by little; so we are to make our imperfections 
die with us day by day: dear imperfections, which make us acknowledge 
our misery, exercise us in humility, contempt of self, patience, diligence; 
and in spite of which God regards the preparation of our hearts, which is 
perfect. 

I know not if I am writing to the purpose, but it has come to my heart to 
say this to you, as I think that a part of your past trouble has come from this 
—that you have made great preparations, and then, seeing that the results 
were very small, and strength insufficient to put in practice these desires, 
these plans, these ideas, you have had certain heartbursts, impatiences, 
disquietudes and troubles; then have followed distrusts, languors, 
depressions, or failings of heart: well, if it is so, be very good for the future. 

Let us go by land, since the high sea makes our head turn, and gives us 
retchings. Let us keep at our Lord’s feet, with St. Magdalen, whose feast we 
are celebrating: let us practise certain little virtues proper for our littleness. 
Little pedler, little pack. These are the virtues which are more exercised in 


going down, than in going up, and therefore they are suitable to our legs: 
patience, bearing with our neighbour, submission, humility, sweetness of 
temper, affability, toleration of our imperfection, and such little virtues as 
these. I do not say that we are not to mount by prayer, but step by step. 

I recommend to you holy simplicity: look before you, and regard not 
those dangers which you see afar off. As you say, they seem to you armies, 
and they are only willow-branches, and while you are looking at them you 
may make some false step. Let us have a firm and general intention of 
serving God all our life, and with all our heart: beyond that let us have no 
solicitude for the morrow,122 let us only think of doing well to-day; when 
to-morrow arrives it will be called in its turn to-day, and then we will think 
of it. We must here again have a great confidence and acquiescence in the 
providence of God; we must make provision of manna for each day and no 
more, and we must not doubt that God will rain more to-morrow, and after 
to-morrow, and all the days of our pilgrimage. 

I extremely approve the advice of Father N., that you take a director into 
whose arms you may be able sweetly to lay your spirit. It will be your 
happiness to have no other than the sweet Jesus, who, as he wishes us not to 
despise the service of his ministers when we can have it, so when that is 
wanting supplies for all:—but only in that extremity, so that if you are 
reduced to that you will find it out. 

What I wrote to you was not to keep you from communicating to me by 
letters, or speaking with me about your soul, which is tenderly dear and 
well-beloved to me. It was to extinguish the ardour of the confidence you 
had in me, who, through my inefficiency and your distance from me, can be 
to you but very little use, though very affectionate and very devoted in Jesus 
Christ. Write to me then with confidence, and doubt not at all that I will 
answer faithfully. 

I have put at the bottom of the letter what you want, that it may be for 
you alone. Pray hard for me, I beg you. It is incredible how pressed down 
and oppressed I am by this great and difficult charge. This charity you owe 
me by the laws of our alliance, and 1 pay you back by the continual 
memory which I keep of you at the altar in my feeble prayers. Blessed be 
our Lord. I beg him to be your heart, your soul, your life; and I am your 
servant, &c. 


LETTER VI 


To a Young Lady 
On friendships founded in charity. 


O God! how far more constant and firm are the friendships founded in 
charity than those whose foundation is in flesh and blood, or in worldly 
motives. 

Do not trouble yourself about your drynesses and barrennesses; rather 
comfort yourself in your superior soul, and remember what our God has 
said: Blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after justice.4222 

What a happiness to serve God in the desert without manna, without 
water, and without other consolation than that of being under his guidance, 
and suffering for him! May the most Blessed Virgin be truly born in our 
hearts to bring her blessings to them. I am in her and in her Son entirely 
yours. 


LETTER VII 


To a Young Lady 
On the cooling of piety. (Danger of lawsuits.) 
13th June, 1620. 


Will that amiable spirit which I saw in you during some months, while you 
were in this town, my dearest daughter, never come back into your heart? 
Truly, when I see how it has gone out, I am in great perplexity, not about 
your salvation, for I hope that you will still effect that; but about your 
perfection, to which God calls you, and has never ceased to call you since 
your youth. 

For, I pray, my dearest daughter, how could I advise you to stay in the 
world? I know the excellent disposition which is at the bottom of your 
heart; but it is accompanied with so strong an inclination to the grandeur 
and dignity of life, and to natural, human prudence and wisdom, and with 
such great activity, subtlety and delicacy of mind, that I should fear 
infinitely to see you in the world; there being no condition more dangerous 
in that state than a good disposition accompanied by such qualities. If we 
add to this your incomparable aversion to obedience, there is nothing more 
to say except that on no consideration whatever must you remain in the 
world. 

And yet how could I advise you to enter into religion, while not only do 
you not desire it, but your heart is entirely opposed to that kind of life? 

A sort of life then must be sought neither of the world nor of religion, 
without the miseries of the world and the constraints of religion. We may 
just manage, I think, that you should have the entrée to some house of the 
Visitation, to recollect yourself often in the religious life, and still that you 
should not be bound to it. You may even have a lodging near, for your 


retreat, with only the tie of some exercises of devotion useful for a good 
life. Thus you will have convenience for satisfying your spirit which so 
strangely dislikes submission and the tie of obedience, which finds it so 
hard to meet with souls made to its desire, and which is so clear-sighted in 
finding defects, and so sensitive in feeling them. 

Oh! when I call to memory the happy time when I saw you, according to 
my wish, so entirely stripped of self, so desirous of mortifications, so 
attached to self-abnegation, I cannot but hope to see it again. 

As to your dwelling, I leave you the choice of it: as for mine I think it 
will be in your country after my return from Rome, which will be about 
Easter, if I go. But make a good choice of place, where you can be well 
helped. 

As you wish it I will treat with Monsieur N. O God, how ardently and 
unchangeably I desire that your affairs may be settled without lawsuits. For, 
you see, the money which your suits will cost, will be enough to live upon, 
and what certainty is there of the result? How do you know what the judges 
will say and decide about your cause? And then you pass your best days in 
this most wretched occupation, and will have few left to be usefully 
employed in your principal object; and God knows if, after a long quarrel, 
you will be able to recall your dissipated spirit to unite it to his divine 
goodness. 

My child, those who live on the sea die on the sea; I have scarcely ever 
seen people embark in lawsuits who did not die in that entanglement. Now, 
think whether your soul is made for that; whether your time is rightly 
devoted to that; get M. Vincent,/2%4 examine well with him all this affair, 
and cut it short. 

Do not wish to be rich, my dearest daughter; or at least if you can only be 
so by these miserable ways of lawsuits, be rather poor, my dearest child, 
than rich at the cost of your peace. 

You should make a general confession since you cannot otherwise soothe 
your conscience, and since a learned and virtuous ecclesiastic advised it. 
But I have no time to write more to you, carried off by businesses, and 
hurried by the departure of this bearer. God be in the midst of your heart. 
Amen. 


LETTER VU 


To a Young Lady who was thinking of Marriage 
The married state requires more virtue and constancy than any other. 


Mademoiselle, I answer your letter of the second of this month, later than I 
wished, considering the quality of the advice and counsel you ask me; but 
the great rains have hindered travellers from starting, at least I have had no 
safe opportunity till this. 

The advice your good cousin so constantly gave you to remain your own 
mistress, in the care of your father, and able afterwards to consecrate heart 
and body to our Lord, was founded on a great number of considerations 
drawn from many circumstances of your condition. For which reason, if 
your spirit had been in a full and entire indifference, I should doubtless have 
told you that you should follow that advice as the noblest and most proper 
that could be offered, for it would have been such beyond all question. 

But since your spirit is not at all in indifference, and quite bent to the 
election of marriage, and since in spite of your recourse to God you feel 
yourself still attached to it, it is not expedient to do violence to so confirmed 
a feeling for any reason whatever. All the circumstances which otherwise 
would be more than enough to make me agree with the dear cousin, have no 
weight against this strong inclination and propensity; which, indeed, if it 
were weak and slight, would be of little account, but being powerful and 
firm, must be the foundation of your resolution. 

If then the husband proposed to you is otherwise suitable—a good man, 
and of sympathetic humour, you may profitably accept him. I say 
sympathetic because this bodily defect of yours!222 requires sympathy, as it 
requires you to compensate it by a great sweetness, a sincere love, and a 
very resigned humility—in short, true virtue and perfection of soul must 
cover all over the blemish of body. 


I am much pressed for time, my dear daughter, and cannot say many 
things to you. I will end, then, by assuring you that I will ever recommend 
you to our Lord, that he may direct your life to his glory. 

The state of marriage is one which requires more virtue and constancy 
than any other; it is a perpetual exercise of mortification; it will perhaps be 
so to you more than usual. You must then dispose yourself to it with a 
particular care, that from this thyme-plant, in spite of the bitter nature of its 
juice, you may be able to draw and make the honey of a holy life. May the 
sweet Jesus be ever your sugar and your honey to sweeten your vocation; 
ever may he live and reign in our hearts. I am in him, &c. 


LETTER IX 


To Mademoiselle de Traves 


The Saint engages her not to marry, and courageously to support family 
trouble. 


8th April, 1609. 


Mademoiselle,—Wishing to honour, cherish, and serve you all my life, I 
have inquired of Madam, your dear cousin, my sister, about the state of 
your heart, of which she has said what consoles me. How happy will you 
be, my dear child, if you persevere in despising the promises which the 
world will want to make you, for in real truth it is only a real deceiver. Let 
us never look at what it offers, without considering what it hides. It is true, 
doubtless, that a good husband is a great help, but there are very few, and 
good as he may be, he becomes more of a tie than a help. You have a great 
anxiety for the family which is on your hands, but it would not lessen if you 
undertook the charge of another, perhaps as large. Stay as you are, and 
believe me, make a resolution to this effect so strong and so evident that no 
one may doubt it. The circumstances in which you are now will serve you 
as a little martyrdom, if you continue to join your labours therein to those of 
our Saviour, of our Lady and the Saints; who, amid the variety and 
multiplicity of the importunities which their charge gave them, have 
inviolably kept the love and the devotion for the holy unity of God, in 
whom, by whom, and for whom they have conducted their lives to a most 
happy end. 

O that you may, like them, keep and consecrate to God your heart, your 
body, your love, and all your life! I am, in all sincerity, your &c. 


LETTER X 


To a Young Lady 


The Saint exhorts her not to go to law and recommends the method of 
accommodation. (Pernicious effects of lawsuits.) 


I do not tell you the truly more than paternal love my heart has for you, my 
dearest daughter, for I think that God himself, who has created it, will tell it 
you; and if he does not make it known it is not in my power to do so. But 
why do I say this to you? Because, my dearest daughter, I have not written 
to you as often as you might have wished, and people sometimes judge of 
the affection more by the sheets of paper than by the fruit of the true interior 
sentiments, which only appear on rare and signal occasions, and which are 
more useful. 

Well, you ask me for a paper which hitherto I have not been able to find, 
and which M. has not either. You wish that if it is not in our hands we 
should send instantly to Rome for a similar one. But, my child, I think there 
has been a change of bishop at Troyes; and if so, then we must know his 
name. 

And, without further preface, I am going to say to you, without art or 
disguise, what my soul wishes to say to you. How long will you aim at 
other victories over the world or other love for the things you can see there 
than our Lord had, to which he exhorts you in so many ways? How acted 
he, this Saviour of the world? It is true, my child, he was the lawful 
sovereign of the world, and did he ever go to law to have so much as where 
to lay his head? A thousand wrongs were done him; what suit did he ever 
make? Before what tribunal did he ever cite anyone? None, indeed; yea, he 
did not will even to cite the traitors who crucified him before the tribunal of 
God! on the contrary, he invoked on them the power of mercy. And it is this 


which he has so fully inculcated. To him who would go to law with thee and 
take away thy coat, give thy tunic also.4228 

I am not at all extravagant (superstitieux) and blame not those who go to 
law, provided they do so in truth, judgment, and justice: but I say, I exclaim, 
I cry out, and, if need were, would write with my own blood, that those who 
want to be perfect, and entirely children of Jesus Christ crucified, must 
practise this doctrine of our Lord. Let the world rage, let the prudence of the 
flesh tear out its hair with spite if it likes, and let all the wise men of the age 
invent as many divisions, pretexts, excuses, as they like; but this word 
ought to be preferred to all prudence: And if any man would go to law with 
thee and take away thy coat, (en jugement) give him thy cloak also. 

But this, you will tell me, applies to certain cases. True, my dearest 
daughter; but, thank God, we are in such case, for we aspire to perfection, 
and wish to follow as near as we can him who said with an affection truly 
apostolic: Having food, and wherewith to be clothed, with these we are 
content.4227 And who cried out to the Corinthians: Indeed, there is already 
plainly fault and sin in you, for that you go to law with one another.4228 
Hearken, my child, to the sentiments and advice of this man, who no longer 
lived in himself, but Christ lived in him.4222 Why, says he, do you not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded ?|/222 Notice, my child, that he speaks, not 
to a daughter who aspires after a particular manner and after so many 
inspirations, to the perfect life, but to all the Corinthians. Notice that he 
wishes them to suffer the wrong, that there is fault in them to go to law with 
those who cheat and defraud them. But what sin? In that they thus 
scandalize the heathen children of the world, who said: “See how Christian 
these Christians are. Their master says: To him who would take thy coat, 
give also thy cloak: see, how for temporal goods they risk the eternal, and 
the tender brotherly love they should have for one another.” On this S. 
Augustine says: “Note the lesson of our Lord; he says not to him who 
would take away a ring, give also thy necklace,—both of which are 
superfluous: but he speaks of the tunic and mantle, which are necessary 
things.” 

O, my dearest daughter, behold the wisdom of God, behold his prudence, 
consisting in the most holy and most adorable simplicity, childlikeness, and, 
to speak after an apostolic manner, in the most sacred folly of the cross. 


But, thus will say to me human prudence,—to what will you reduce us? 
What! are they to tread us under foot, to twist our nose, to play with us as 
with a bauble? Are they to dress and undress us without our saying a word? 
Yes, indeed, I wish that; not I, indeed, but Christ wishes it in me; and the 
Apostle of the cross and of the crucified cries out: Until now we are hungry, 
we are thirsty, we are naked, we are buffetted; in fine, we are become the 
offscouring of the world (as an apple peeling, a sweeping up, a chestnut 
skin, or a nutshell).4224 The inhabitants of Babylon understand not this 
doctrine, but the dwellers on Mount Calvary practise it. 

“O,” you will say, my child, “you are very severe, father, all at once.” 
Indeed it is not all at once, for since I have had grace to know a little the 
spirit of the cross, this sentiment entered into my mind, and has never left it. 
And if I have not lived according to it, this has been through weakness of 
heart and not through thinking it right; the howling of the world has made 
me do externally the evil I hated internally: and I will dare to say this word, 
to my confusion, into my daughter’s ear: I never rendered injury or evil 
except unwillingly (a contre ceur). I do not scrutinize my conscience, but 
so far as I see in the general, I believe I speak the truth; and so much the 
more inexcusable am I. 

I quite agree, my child, Be prudent as the serpent,4222 who despoils 
himself entirely, not of his dress, but of his very skin, to renew his youth; 
who hides his head, says S. Gregory (which is, for us, fidelity to the Gospel 
teaching), and leaves all the rest to the mercy of his enemies to save the 
integrity of that. 

But what am I saying? I write this letter with impetuosity, and I have 
been obliged to write it at two sittings, and love is not prudent and discreet, 
it goes violently and in advance of itself. 

You have there so many people of honour, of wisdom, of loving temper, 
of piety: will it not be possible for them to bring Madame de C. and 
Madame de L. to some understanding which will give you a holy 
sufficiency? Are they tigers, who cannot be brought to reason? Have you 
not there M. N., in whose prudence all you have and all you claim would be 
very safe? Have you not M. N., who will certainly do you this favour of 
assisting you in this Christian way of peace? And the good Father N., will 
he not be pleased to serve God in your affair, which regards almost your 


very salvation, and quite, at least, your advancement in perfection? And 
then Madame N., should she not be believed, for she is certainly, I do not 
only say very, very good, but also prudent enough to advise you in this case. 

What duplicities, artifices, worldly speeches, and perhaps lies, how many 
little injustices, and soft and well-covered, and imperceptible calumnies, are 
used in this confusion of suits and procedures! Will you not say that you 
wish to marry, scandalizing the whole world by an evident lie, unless you 
have a constant preceptor who will whisper in your ear the purity of 
sincerity? Will you not say that you wish to live in the world, and to be 
supported according to your birth? that you have need of this and that? And 
what about all this ant’s-nest of thoughts and fancies which these 
transactions will breed in your spirit? Leave, leave to the worldly their 
world: what need have you of what is required to live in it? Two thousand 
crowns and still less will abundantly suffice for a person who loves our 
Saviour crucified. A hundred and fifty crowns income, or two hundred, are 
riches for one who believes in the article of evangelical poverty. 

But if I were not a cloistered religious, and only associated to some 
monastery, I should be too poor to have myself called my lady by more than 
one or two servants. How? Have you ever seen that our Lady had so much? 
What need for it to be known that you are of good family according to the 
world, if you are of the household of God? Oh! but I should like to found 
some house of piety, or at least give some assistance to such a house; for, 
being infirm in body, they would then more willingly keep me. Ah! now it 
comes out, my dearest daughter. I knew very well your piety was making a 
plank for self-love, so piteously human is it. In fact, we do not love crosses, 
unless they are in gold, with pearls and enamel. It is a rich, a most devout, 
and admirably spiritual abjection to be regarded in a congregation as 
foundress, or at least great benefactress! Lucifer would have been willing to 
remain in heaven on that condition. But to live on alms, like our Lord, to 
take the charity of others in our illnesses, being by birth and in spirit so and 
so, this certainly is very trying and hard. It is hard to man, but not to the 
Son of God, who will do it in you. 

But is it not a good thing to have of one’s own to employ at one’s will in 
the service of God? The expression at one’s will (a son gré) makes our 
difference clear. But I say, at your will, my father; for I am always your 
child, God having willed it so. Well, then, my will is that you content 


yourself with what M. N. and Madame N. think proper, and that you leave 
the rest, for the love of God and the edification of your neighbour, and the 
peace of the ladies, your sisters, and that you consecrate it thus to the love 
of your neighbour and the glory of the Christian spirit. O God! what 
blessings, graces, spiritual riches for your soul, my dearest daughter. If you 
do this you will abound and superabound: God will bless your little, and it 
will satisfy you: no, no, it is not difficult to God to do as much with five 
barley loaves, as Solomon with all his cooks and purveyors. Remain in 
peace. I am quite unchangeably your true servant and father. 


LETTER XI 


To a Young Lady 


The Saint endeavours to turn her away from a suit which she thought of 
instituting against one who had promised to marry her and broken his 
word. 


On the first part of the letter you have written to Madame N. and which you 
wished to be communicated to me, my dearest daughter, I will say that if M. 
N. made to you no other assertions than those you give, and if the matter 
were before us, we should condemn him to espouse you, under heavy 
penalties; for he has no right, on account of considerations which he could 
and should have made before his promise, to break his word. But I do not 
know how things go over there, where often the rules which we have in our 
ecclesiastical affairs are not known. 

Meantime, my dearest daughter, my desire to dissuade you from 
prosecuting this wretched suit did not arise from distrust of your good right, 
but from the aversion and bad opinion I have of all processes and 
contentions. Truly the result of a process must be marvellously happy, to 
make up for the expense, the bitterness, the eager excitements, the 
dissipation of heart, the atmosphere of reproaches, and the multitude of 
inconveniences which prosecutions usually bring. Above all I consider 
worrying and useless, yea, injurious, the suits which arise from injurious 
words and breaches of promise when there is no real interest at stake; 
because suits, instead of putting down insults, publish them, increase and 
continue them; and instead of causing the fulfilment of promises drive to 
the other extreme. 

Look, my dear daughter, I consider that in real truth the contempt of 
contempt is the testimony of generosity which we give by our disdain of the 
weakness and inconstancy of those who break the faith they have given us: 


it is the best remedy of all. Most injuries are more happily met by the 
contempt which is shown for them than by any other means; the blame lies 
rather with the injurer than with the injured. But now, withal, these are my 
general sentiments, which perhaps are not proper in the particular state in 
which your affairs are; and following good advice, taken on the 
consideration of the particular circumstances which present themselves, you 
cannot go wrong. 

I will then pray our Lord to give you a good and holy issue to this affair, 
that you may arrive at the port of a solid and constant tranquillity of heart, 
which can only be obtained in God, in whose holy love I wish that you may 
more and more progress. God bless you with his great blessings, that is, my 
dear child, God make you perfectly his. I am in him your very affectionate, 
&c. 

I salute with all my heart your father, whom I cherish with a quite special 
love and honour, and madam your dear sister. 


LETTER XII 


To the Same 
Fresh counsels on the same subject. 


How grieved am I, my dearest daughter, not to have received your last 
letter; but our dear Madame N. having told me the state of your affairs, I tell 
you from my heart, from a heart which is entirely devoted to yours, that you 
must not be obstinately set on going to law; you will spend your time in this 
uselessly, and your heart also, which is worse. 

Faith given to you has been broken: he who has broken it has all the more 
sin. Do you wish, on that account, to engage yourself in so ill an occupation 
as that of a wretched lawsuit? You will be but poorly revenged, if after 
having suffered this wrong, you lose your tranquillity, your time, and the 
peace of your interior. 

You could not show greater courage than in despising insults. Happy they 
who are left free at the cost of the less trying ones! Exclaim as S. Francis 
did when his father rejected him, “Ah! I will say then with more 
confidence, Our Father who art in heaven, as I have no longer one on 
earth.” And you; ah! I will say with more confidence: my spouse, my love, 
who is in heaven. 

Preserve your peace, and be content with Divine Providence, which 
brings you back to the port from which you were departing. As you were 
intending to act, instead of a prosperous voyage you might have perhaps 
met with a great shipwreck. Receive this advice from a friend who 
cherishes you very purely and very sincerely; and I pray God to load you 
with blessings. In haste, I salute our dear sister. 


LETTER XII 


To a Young Lady 


The gift of prayer comes from heaven, and we must prepare ourselves for it 
with care; by it we put ourselves in the presence of God. How a young 
person should behave when her parents oppose her desire of becoming a 
religious. 


Mademoiselle,—Some time ago I received one of your letters, which I 
much value, because it testifies to the confidence you have in my love, 
which indeed is really yours, doubt not. I only regret that I am very little 
capable of answering what you ask me concerning your troubles in prayer. I 
know that you are where you cannot lack anything in this kind; but charity, 
which loves to communicate itself, makes you ask mine in giving me yours. 
I will therefore say something to you. 

The disquietude you have in prayer, which is joined with a very eager 
anxiety to find some object which may content your spirit, is enough, of 
itself, to hinder you from getting what you seek. We pass our hand and our 
eyes a hundred times over a thing, without noticing it at all, when we seek it 
with too much excitement. 

From this vain and useless eagerness you can only incur lassitude of 
spirit; and hence this coldness and numbness of your soul. I know not the 
remedies you should use, but I feel sure that if you can prevent this 
eagerness you will gain much; for it is one of the greatest traitors which 
devotion and true virtue can meet with. It pretends to excite us to good, but 
it is only to make us tepid, and only makes us run in order to make us 
stumble. This is why we must always beware of it, and specially in prayer. 

And to aid yourself in this, remember that the graces and goods of prayer 
are not waters of earth but of heaven, and that thus all our efforts cannot 
obtain them. Of course, we must dispose ourselves for them with a great 


care, but a humble and quiet care. We must keep our hearts open to heaven, 
and await the holy dew. And never forget to carry to prayer this 
consideration, that in it we approach God, and put ourselves in his presence 
for two principal reasons. 


1. To give God the honour and homage we owe him; and this can be done 
without his speaking to us or we to him: for this duty is paid by 
remembering that he is our God, and we his vile creatures, and by 
remaining prostrate in spirit before him, awaiting his commands. 

How many courtiers go a hundred times into the presence of the king, not 
to hear him or speak to him, but simply to be seen by him, and to testify by 
this assiduity that they are his servants? And this end in prostrating 
ourselves before God, only to testify and protest our will and gratitude is 
very excellent, holy, and pure, and therefore of the greatest perfection. 


2. To speak with him, and hear him speak to us by his inspirations and 
interior movements, and generally this is with a very delicious pleasure, 
because it is a great good for us to speak to so great a Lord; and when he 
answers he spreads abroad a thousand precious balms and unguents, which 
give great sweetness to the soul. 

Well, my daughter, as you wish me to speak thus, one of these two goods 
can never fail you in prayer. If we can speak to our Lord, let us speak, let us 
praise him, beseech him, listen to him; if we cannot use our voice, still let 
us stay in the room and do reverence to him; he will see us there, he will 
accept our patience, and will favour our silence; another time we shall be 
quite amazed to be taken by the hand and he will converse with us, and will 
make a hundred turns with us in the walks of his garden of prayer. And if he 
should never do this, let us be content with our duty of being in his suite, 
and with the great grace and too great honour he does us in suffering our 
presence. 

Thus we shall not be over-eager to speak to him, since it is not less useful 
for us to be with him; yea, it is more useful though not so much to our taste. 
When, then, you come to him, speak to him if you can; if you cannot, stay 
there; be seen, and care for nothing else. Such is my advice, I do not know 
if it is good, but I am not too much concerned about it, because, as I have 
said, you are where much better advice cannot fail you. 


As to your fear that your father may make you lose your desire to be a 
Carmelite, by the long time he fixes, say to God: Lord, all my desire is 
before you,4282 and let him act; he will turn your father’s heart and arrange 
for his own glory and your good. Meanwhile nourish your good desire, and 
keep it alive under the ashes of humility and resignation to the will of God. 

My prayers which you ask, are not wanting to you; for I could not forget 
you, especially at Holy Mass; I trust to your charity not to be forgotten in 
yours. 


LETTER XIV 


To a Young Lady 
Whom we are to consult about entering religion. 
Annecy, 3rd July, 1612. 


Mademoiselle,—You think that your desire to enter religion is not 
according to God’s will, because you do not find it agree with that of the 
persons who have the power to command and the duty to guide you. If this 
refers to those who have from God the power and duty to guide your soul 
and to command you in spiritual things, you are certainly right. In obeying 
them you cannot err, although they may err and advise you badly, if they 
look principally to any thing else than your salvation and spiritual progress. 
But if you mean those whom God has given you for directors in temporal 
and domestic things, you are wrong when you trust them in things in which 
they have no authority over you. If we had to hear the advice of our 
relatives, of flesh and blood, in such circumstances, there would be few 
who would embrace the perfection of the Christian life. This is the first 
point. 

The second is, that as you have not only desired to leave the world, but 
would again desire it if allowed by those who have kept you back, it is a 
clear sign that God wishes your departure, since he continues his 
inspirations amid so many contradictions. Your heart, touched by the load- 
stone, always points towards the pole-star, though quickly turned aside by 
impediments of earth. For, what would your heart say, if unhindered? 
Would it not say: Let us go from amongst those of the world? This then is 
still its inspiration; but being hindered it cannot or dares not say thus. Give 
it its liberty before it speaks, for it could not speak better things, and this 


secret it says, so quietly to itself: I should like, I should greatly wish to 
leave the world—this is the true will of God. 

In this you are wrong (pardon my straightforward liberty of speech)—in 
this, I say, you are wrong, to call what hinders the execution of this desire 
the will of God, and the power of those who hinder you, the power of God. 

The third point of my counsel is that you are not at all wrong with God, 
since the desire of retreat which he has given is always in your heart, 
though hindered from its effect. The balance of your mind inclines that way, 
though a finger is placed on the other side to hinder the proper weighing. 

The fourth—that if your first desire has been in any way wrong, you must 
mend it, and not break it. I am given to understand that you have offered 
half your property, or the price of that house which is now dedicated to 
God. Perhaps this was too much, considering that you have a sister with a 
large family, for which, by the order of charity, you should rather employ 
your property. So then, you must reduce this excess, and come to this house 
with a part of your income, as much as is necessary for quiet living, leaving 
all the rest as you like, and even reserving the above-named part, after your 
death, for those to whom you may wish to do good. Thus you will guard 
against extremes and keep to your design, and all will go gaily, gently, and 
holily. 

In fine, take courage, and make a good absolute resolution; though it is 
not a sin to remain thus in these weaknesses, still, you lose good chances of 
making progress and of gaining very desirable consolations. 

I have informed you exactly of my opinion, thinking you will do me the 
favour not to think it wrong of me. God give you the holy benedictions I 
wish you, and the sweet correspondence he desires from your heart, and I 
am in him, with all sincerity, Mademoiselle, your, &c. 


LETTER XV 


To a Young Lady 


The Saint invites her to follow God’s inspiration, and to consecrate herself 
to him. 


1619. 


Mademoiselle,—You made me promise, and I faithfully keep my word. I 
beg God to give you his holy strength, generously to break all the ties which 
hinder your heart from following his heavenly attractions. My God! the 
truth must be told; it is sad to see a dear little bee, caught in the vile web of 
spiders. But, if a favourable wind break this frail net and cruel threads, why 
should not this dear little bee loosen itself and get out, and hasten to make 
its sweet honey? 

You see, dearest daughter, my thoughts: make yours known to this 
Saviour who calls you. I cannot help loving your soul, which I know to be 
good, and cannot but wish it that most desirable gift—the love of generous 
perfection. I remember the tears you shed when, saying to you Adieu (A- 
Dieu, literally, to God), I wished you to be A-Dieu. And you, to be more A- 
Dieu, said Adieu to all that is not for God (pour Dieu). Meanwhile I assure 
you, my dearest daughter, that I am greatly your servant in God. 


LETTER XVI 


To a Young Lady 
The Saint exhorts her to give herself entirely to God. 
The Eve of our Lady’s, 8th September, 1619. 


My Dearest Daughter,—I say to you with all my heart, Adieu; may you ever 
be “to God” in this mortal life, serving him faithfully in the pain of carrying 
the cross after him here, and in the heavenly life, blessing him eternally 
with all the heavenly court. It is the great good of our souls to be “to God,” 
and the greatest good to be only “to God.” 

He who is only “to God” is never sorrowful, except for having offended 
God; and his sorrow for that dwells in a deep, but tranquil and peaceful 
humility and submission. Then he raises himself up in the Divine goodness, 
by a sweet and perfect confidence, without annoyance or bitterness. 

He who is “to God” only, seeks him only; and because God is not less in 
adversity than prosperity, such a one remains at peace in adversity. 

He who is “to God” only, often thinks of him amidst all the occupations 
of this life. 

He who is “to God” only, wishes every one to know whom he serves, and 
tries to take the means proper for remaining united to him. 

Be then all “to God,” my dearest daughter, and be only his, only wishing 
to please him, and his creatures in him, according to him, and for him. What 
greater blessing can I wish you? Thus, then, by this desire, which I will 
unceasingly make for your soul, my dearest daughter, I say to you “A- 
Dieu;” and praying you often to recommend me to his mercy, I remain your, 
&c. 


LETTER XVII 


To a Young Lady 


The Saint exhorts her to keep her good resolutions. The best afflictions are 
those which humble us. Means to acquire fervour in prayer. 


Mademoiselle,—I will gladly keep the copy of your vow, and God will 
keep the fulfilment of it. He was its author, and he will be its keeper. I will 
often make for this end St. Augustine’s prayer: Alas! Lord, here is a little 
chicken hidden under the wings of your grace: if it gets out of the shadow 
of its mother the kite will seize it. Let it then live by the help and protection 
of the grace which brought it forth. But look, my sister, you must not even 
think whether this resolution will be lasting; this must be held as so certain 
and settled that there can no longer be any doubt of it. 

You do me a great favour in telling me a word about your inclinations. 
However slight these may be, they injure our soul, when they are ill 
regulated. Keep them in check, and do not think them of small account; for 
they are of much weight, in the scales of the sanctuary. 

The desire to avoid occasions is not to be gratified in this matter; for it 
makes us give up real earnestness in fighting. This latter is a necessity, 
while the former is impossible; moreover, where there is no danger of 
mortal sin, we must not flee, but must conquer all our enemies, and keep 
on, not losing heart, even if sometimes beaten. 

Yes, truly, my dear daughter, expect from me all that you can expect from 
a true father; for I have, indeed, just such affection for you; you will know it 
as we advance, God helping. 

So then, my good daughter, here you are afflicted, in just the proper way 
to serve God. Afflictions without abjection often puff the heart up instead of 
humbling it, but when we suffer evil without honour, or when dishonour 


itself, contempt and abjection are our evil, what occasions have we of 
exercising patience, humility, modesty, and sweetness of heart! 

The glorious St. Paul rejoiced, and with a holy and glorious humility, in 
that he and his companions were esteemed as the sweepings and rakings of 
the world. You have still, you tell me, a very lively sense of injuries; but, 
my dear daughter, this “still,” what does it refer to? Have you already done 
much in conquering those enemies? I mean by this to remind you that we 
must have good courage and a good heart to do better in the future, since 
we are only beginning, though we have a good desire to do well. 

In order to become fervent in prayer, desire very much to be so, willingly 
read the praises of prayer, which are given in many books, in Granada, the 
beginning of Bellintani, and elsewhere; because the appetite for food makes 
us very pleased to eat it. 

You are very happy, my child, in having devoted yourself to God. Do you 
remember what St. Francis said when his father stripped him before the 
Bishop of Assisi? “Now, therefore, I can well say: ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven.’ ” David says: My father and mother have left me, but the Lord has 
taken me up.42%4 Make no apology for writing to me, there is no need, since 
I am, so willingly, devoted to your soul. May God bless it with his great 
blessings and make it all his! 


Amen. 


LETTER XVIII 


To a Young Lady who found obstacles to her desire to be a Religious 
We must be always able to say to God: “Thy will be done.” 


Mademoiselle,—You should resign yourself entirely into the hands of the 
good God, who, when you have done your little duty about this inspiration 
and design which you have, will be pleased with whatever you do, even if it 
be much less. In a word, you must have courage to do everything to become 
a religious, since God gives you such a desire: but if after all your efforts 
you cannot succeed, you could not please our Lord more than by sacrificing 
to him your will, and remaining in tranquillity, humility, and devotion, 
entirely conformed and submissive to his divine will and good pleasure, 
which you will recognize clearly enough when, having done your best, you 
cannot fulfil your desires. 

For our good God sometimes tries our courage and our love, depriving us 
of the things which seem to us, and which really are, very good for the soul; 
and if he sees us ardent in their pursuit, and yet humble, tranquil, and 
resigned to the doing without and to the privation of the thing sought, he 
gives us blessings greater in the privation than in the possession of the thing 
desired; for in all, and everywhere, God loves those who with good heart, 
and simply, on all occasions, and in all events, can say to him, 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


LETTER XIX 


To a Postulant 
He praises her for wishing to enter the Order of the Visitation. 
Annecy, 6th March, 1622. 


I have never seen you, my dearest daughter, so far as I know, except upon 
the mountain of Calvary, where reside the hearts which the heavenly 
Spouse favours with his divine loves. O how happy are you, my dearest 
daughter, so faithfully and lovingly to have chosen this dwelling-place to 
adore the crucified Jesus in this life! For thus you are assured of adoring 
Jesus Christ glorified in the next. 

But, look you, the inhabitants of this hill must be despoiled of all worldly 
habits and affections, as their king was of the garments which he wore when 
he got there. These, though they had been holy, had been profaned when the 
executioners stripped them off in the house of Pilate. 

Beware, my dear child, of entering into the banquet of the cross, a 
thousand thousand times more delicious than secular marriage feasts, 
without the pure white robe, clear of all intention save to please the Lamb. 
O my dear child, how lovely is heaven’s eternity, and how miserable are the 
moments of earth! Aspire continually to this eternity, and boldly despise 
this failing scene, and the moments of this mortality. 

Let not yourself be misled by fears of past errors, or of future hardships 
in this crucified life of religion. Say not: how can I forget the world and the 
things of the world? For your heavenly Father knows that you have need of 
this oblivion, and will give it to you if, as a daughter of confidence, you 
throw yourself into his arms entirely and faithfully. 

Our mother, your superior, writes to me that you have very good natural 
inclinations. My child, they are goods, for the management of which you 


will have to give account; be careful to use them in the service of him who 
has given them to you. Plant on this wild stock the grafts of the eternal love 
which God is ready to give you, if by perfect abnegation of self you dispose 
yourself to receive them. All the rest I have said to our mother. To you I 
have no more to say, save that, as God wills it, I am with all my heart, your, 
&c. 


BOOK II 


Letters to Married Women 


LETTER I 


To a Young Married Lady 


The Saint congratulates her on her marriage, and gives her advice on the 
duties of her state. 


12th March 1613. 


May God be blessed and glorified in this change of state which you have 
made for his name, my dearest daughter; and I still say dearest daughter 
because this change changes nothing in the truly paternal affection which I 
have given to you. You will find that if you have a perfect resignation of 
your soul to the providence and will of our Lord, you will advance in this 
vocation, you will have much consolation, and will become at last very 
holy. It was what was necessary for your soul, as you have met a gentleman 
so full of good dispositions. 

You are wrong to have a scruple about breaking the fast, as the doctor’s 
advice requires it. 

Guide yourself, as regards communion, by the wish of your confessor; for 
you must give him this satisfaction, and you will lose nothing; for what you 
may lack as regards receiving the holy Sacrament, you will find in 
submission and obedience. As a rule of life I will only give you what is in 
the book;4225 but if God disposes so that I can see you, and if there is any 
kind of difficulty, I will answer you. 

There is no need for you to write me your confession: if you should have 
some special point on which you want to consult with my heart, which is all 
yours, you can write. 

Be very gentle; do not live by humours and inclinations, but by reason 
and devotion. Love your husband tenderly, as having been given to you by 
the hand of our Lord. 


Be very humble towards all; you must take great care to bring your spirit 
to peace and tranquillity, and to choke bad inclinations by attention to the 
practice of the contrary virtues, resolving to be more diligent, attentive, and 
active in the practice of virtues; and note these four words that I am going 
to say to you: your trouble comes from this, that you rather fear vices than 
love virtues. 

If you could but stir the deep part of your soul to love the practice of 
gentleness and true humility, my dear daughter, you would be admirable; 
but it is necessary to often think about it. Make the morning preparation,1226 
and in general make the spiritual life a part of your regular duty; God will 
repay you with a thousand consolations. But you must not forget to often 
lift up your heart to God, and your thoughts to eternity. Read a little every 
day, I beg you, in the name of God; do so for me, who every day 
recommends you to God, and I beg his infinite goodness to bless you for 
ever, your, &c. 


LETTER II 


To a Married Lady 
Advantages of a holy marriage; how we ought to live in that state. 
At Lyons, the Eve of our Lady’s, 8th September, 1612. 


Madam,—The hope which I have always had, from a year ago till now, of 
going into France, has held me back from reminding you by letter of my 
inviolable affection to your service, as I thought some happy chance would 
give me the means of paying you this duty in person; but now that I hardly 
any longer hope for this good, and this trusty bearer gives me so safe an 
opportunity, I rejoice with you, my dearest daughter—for that word is more 
cordial. 

I rejoice and I praise our Lord for the good and happy marriage you have 
made, which will serve you as a foundation whereon to build and erect for 
yourself a sweet and agreeable life in this world, and to pass happily this 
mortality in the most holy fear of God, in which by his grace you have been 
nourished from your cradle. Everybody tells me that your husband is one of 
the best and most accomplished chevaliers of France, and that your union is 
not only formed by a holy friendship which will ever tighten it more and 
more, but also blessed with fertility. 

You must then correspond to all the favours of heaven, my dearest child; 
for they are without doubt given you that you may profit by them unto the 
glory of him that gave them to you, and your own salvation. I am sure, my 
dearest daughter, that you employ your strength for this, knowing that on 
this depends the happiness of your household and of yourself, in this 
fleeting life, and the assurance of immortal life after this. 

Well, now, in this new state of marriage in which you are, renew often the 
resolution we have made of living virtuously and holily, in whatever state 


God might place us. 

And if you think good, continue to favour me with your filial love, as on 
my part, I assure you, my dearest daughter, that having my heart filled with 
paternal affection, I never celebrate the most Holy Mass without very 
particularly recommending to God you and your worthy husband, to whom 
I am, and always will be, as I am to you, Madam, your very humble, &c. 


LETTER III 


To a Married Lady 
The Vintage.—Sweet, peaceful, and tranquil love. 


Madam,—I am told that you are well into your vintage. God be praised. My 
heart must tell you a word which I said the other day to a lady who is also 
making her vintage, and who indeed is one of your dearest cousins. 

In the Canticle of Canticles the Beloved, speaking to her Divine Spouse, 
says that his breasts are better than wine, fragrant with precious 
ointments.12°2 But what breasts are these of the Spouse? They are his grace 
and his promise; for he has his bosom, amorous of our salvation, full of 
graces, which he lets flow from hour to hour, yea from moment to moment, 
into our spirits, and if we will reflect upon it we shall find that so it is. On 
the other side, he has the promise of eternal life, with which, as with a holy 
and pleasant milk, he feeds our hope, as with his grace he feeds our love. 

This precious liquor is far more delicious than wine. Now, as we make 
wine by pressing the grapes, so we spiritually make wine by pressing the 
grace of God and his promises; and to press the grace of God, we must 
multiply prayer by quick, but energetic movements of our hearts; and to 
press his promise we must multiply the works of charity; for it is these to 
which God will give the effect of his promises; I was sick, and you did visit 
me,+208 will he say. All things have their season; we must press the wine in 
both these vintages; but we must press without impatience (presser sans 
s’empresser), take pains without disquietude. Considering, again, my dear 
daughter, that the breasts of the Spouse are his side pierced on the cross—O 
God, how twisted a branch is this cross, but how well loaded! There is only 
one bunch, but worth a thousand. How many grapes have holy souls found 
therein by the consideration of the many graces and virtues which this 
Saviour of the world has produced there! 


Make a good and abundant vintage, my dear daughter, and may the one 
serve you as ladder and passage to the other. St. Francis loved lambs and 
sheep because they represented to him his dear Saviour; and I wish that we 
should love this temporal vintage, not only because it is an answer to the 
prayer we make every day for our daily bread, but also, and much more, 
because it raises us up to the spiritual vintage. 

Keep your heart full of love, but of a love sweet, peaceful, and sedate. 
Regard your own faults, like those of others, with compassion rather than 
with indignation, with more humility than severity. Adieu, Madam, live 
joyously, since you have wholly dedicated yourself to immortal joy, which 
is God himself, who wants to live and reign for ever in the midst of our 
hearts. I am, in him, and by him, your, &c. 


LETTER IV 


To Madam, wife of President Brulart 
True devotion and the practice of it. 
9th October, 1604. 


Madam,—lIt has been an extreme pleasure to me to have had and read your 
letter: I should like mine to give you a return of pleasure, and particularly to 
remedy the disquietudes which have arisen in your spirit since our 
separation. God deign to inspire me. 

I have told you once, and I recall it very well, that I had found in your 
general confession all the marks of a true, good, and solid confession, and 
that I had never received one that had contented me so entirely. It is the true 
truth, Madam, my dear sister, and be sure that on such occasions I speak 
very exactly. 

If you have omitted to mention something, reflect whether this has been 
with knowledge and voluntarily: for in that case you must certainly make 
your confession again, if what you omitted was a mortal sin, or if you 
thought at the time that it was; but if it was only a venial sin, or if you 
omitted it through forgetfulness or lack of memory, do not be afraid, my 
dear sister. You are not bound, I say it at the hazard of my soul, to make 
your confession again, but it will do to mention to your ordinary confessor 
the point you have left out. I answer for it. Again, do not be afraid of not 
having used as much diligence as was required for your general confession; 
for I tell you again very clearly and confidently, that if you have made no 
voluntary omission you have no need at all to make again a confession 
which has really been very sufficiently made, so be at peace about that 
matter. And if you will discuss the matter with the Father Rector, he will tell 
you the same about it; for it is the sentiment of the Church our Mother. The 


rules of the Rosary and the Cord oblige neither under mortal nor under 
venial sin, directly or indirectly; and if you do not observe them you no 
more commit a sin than by omitting to do any other good work. Do not then 
distress yourself at all about them, but serve God gaily with liberty of spirit. 

You ask me what means you must use to gain devotion and peace of soul. 
My dear sister, you ask me no little thing; but I will try to tell you 
something about it, because my duty to you requires it. But take good notice 
of what I say. 

The virtue of devotion is no other thing than a general inclination and 
readiness of the soul to do what it knows to be agreeable to God. It is that 
enlargement of heart of which David said: I have run the way of your 
Commandments when you have enlarged my heart.4222 

Those who are simply good people walk in the way of God; but the 
devout run, and when they are very devout they fly. Now, I will tell you 
some rules which you must keep if you would be truly devout. 

Before all it is necessary to keep the general commandments of God and 
the Church, which are made for every faithful Christian; without this there 
can be no devotion in the world. That, every one knows. 

Besides the general commandments, it is necessary carefully to observe 
the particular commandments which each person has in regard to his 
vocation, and whoever observes not this, if he should raise the dead, does 
not cease to be in sin and to be damned if he die in it. As, for example, it is 
commanded to bishops to visit their sheep,—to teach, correct, console; I 
may pass the whole week in prayer, I may fast all my life, if I do not do 
that, I am lost... . 

These are the two sorts of commandments which we must carefully keep 
as the foundation of all devotion, and yet the virtue of devotion does not 
consist in observing them, but in observing them with readiness and 
willingly. Now to gain this readiness we must make several considerations. 

The first is that God wills it so; and it is indeed reasonable that we should 
do his will, for we are in this world only for that. Alas! every day we ask 
him that his will may be done; and when it comes to the doing, we have 
such difficulty! We offer ourselves to God so often, we say to him at every 
step; Lord, I am yours, here is my heart,—and when he wants to make use 


of us, we are so cowardly! How can we say we are his, if we are unwilling 
to accommodate our will to his? 

The second consideration is to think of the nature of the commandments 
of God, which are mild, gracious, and sweet, not only the general but also 
the particular ones of our vocation. And what is it then which makes them 
burdensome to you? Nothing, in truth, save your own will, which desires to 
reign in you at any cost. And the things which perhaps it would desire if 
they were not commanded, being commanded, it rejects. 

Of a hundred thousand delicious fruits, Eve chose that which had been 
forbidden to her; and doubtless if it had been allowed, she would not have 
eaten of it. The fact is, in a word, that we want to serve God, but after our 
will, and not after his. 

Saul was commanded to spoil and ruin all he found in Amalek: he 
destroyed all, except what was precious; this he reserved, and offered in 
sacrifice, but God declared that he would have no sacrifice against 
obedience. God commands me to help souls, and I want to rest in 
contemplation: the contemplative life is good, but not in prejudice of 
obedience: we are not to choose at our own will. We must wish what God 
wishes; and if God wishes me to serve him in one thing, I ought not to wish 
to serve him in another. God wishes Saul to serve him as king and as 
captain, and Saul wishes to serve him as priest: there is no doubt that the 
latter is more excellent than the former: but yet God does not care about 
that, he wants to be obeyed. 

Just look at this! God had given manna to the Children of Israel, a very 
delicious meat: and lo! they will none of it, but, in their desires, seek after 
the garlics and onions of Egypt. It is our wretched nature which always 
wishes its own will to be done, and not the will of God. Now, in proportion 
as we have less of our own will, that of God is more easily observed. 

We must consider that there is no vocation which has not its 
irksomenesses, its bitternesses, and disgusts: and what is more, except those 
who are fully resigned to the will of God, each one would willingly change 
his condition for that of others: those who are bishops would like not to be; 
those who are married would like not to be, and those who are not would 
like to be Whence this general disquietude of souls, if not from a certain 
dislike of constraint and a perversity of spirit which makes us think that 
each one is better off than we? 


But all comes to the same: whoever is not fully resigned, let him turn 
himself here or there, he will never have rest. Those who have fever find no 
place comfortable; they have not stayed a quarter of an hour in one bed 
when they want to be in another; it is not the bed which is at fault, but the 
fever which everywhere torments them. A person who has not the fever of 
self-will is satisfied with everything, provided that God is served. He cares 
not in what quality God employs him, provided that he does the Divine will. 
It is all one to him. 

But this is not all: we must not only will to do the will of God: but in 
order to be devout, we must do it gaily. If I were not a bishop, knowing 
what I know, I should not wish to be one; but being one, not only am I 
obliged to do what this trying vocation requires, but I must do it joyously, 
and must take pleasure in it and be contented. It is the saying of St. Paul: 
Let each one stay in his vocation before God.1212 

We have not to carry the cross of others, but our own; and that each may 
carry his own, our Lord wishes him to renounce himself, that is, his own 
will. I should like this or that, I should be better here or there: those are 
temptations. Our Lord knows well what he does, let us do what he wills, let 
us stay where he has placed us. 

But, my good daughter, allow me to speak to you according to my heart, 
for so I love you. You would like to have some little practice to regulate 
yourself by. 

Besides what I have told you to reflect upon, 


1°. Make a meditation every day, either in the morning before dinner, or an 
hour or two before supper, and this on the life and death of our Lord; and 
for this purpose use Bellintani the Capuchin, or Bruno the Jesuit. Your 
meditation should last only a good half-hour, and not more: at the end of 
which add always a consideration of the obedience which our Lord showed 
towards God his father: for you will find that all he has done, he did to fulfil 
the will of his Father; and on this make effort (évertuez-vous) to gain for 
yourself a great love of the will of God. 


2°. Before doing, or preparing to do, things in your vocation which are trials 
to you, think that the Saints have gaily done things far greater and harder: 
some have suffered martyrdom, others the dishonour of the world. St. 


Francis and many religious of our age have kissed and kissed again a 
thousand times those afflicted with leprosy and ulcers; others have confined 
themselves to the deserts; others to the galleys with soldiers; and all this to 
do what pleases God. And what do we that approaches in difficulty to this? 


3°. Think often that all we do has its true value from our conformity with 
the will of God: so that in eating and drinking, if I do it because it is the will 
of God for me to do it, I am more agreeable to God than if I suffered death 
without that intention. 


4°. I would wish you often, during the day, to ask God to give you the love 
of your vocation, and to say like St. Paul when he was converted: Lord, 
what will you have me to do?4241 Will you have me serve you in the vilest 
ministry of your house? Ah! I shall consider myself too happy: provided 
that I serve you, I do not care in what it may be. And coming to the 
particular thing that troubles you, say: Will you that I do such or such a 
thing? Ah! Lord, though I am not worthy to do it, I will do it most 
willingly; and thus you greatly humble yourself. O my God! what a treasure 
you will gain! greater, without doubt, than you can imagine. 


5°. I would wish you to consider how many Saints have been in your 
vocation and state, and how they have accommodated themselves to it with 
great Sweetness and resignation, both under the New and the Old 
Testament. Sara, Rebecca, St. Anne, St. Elizabeth, St. Monica, St. Paula, 
and a hundred thousand others: and let this encourage you, recommending 
yourself to their prayers. 

We must love what God loves; now, he loves our vocation; let us also 
love it, and not occupy ourselves with thinking on that of others. Let us do 
our duty; each one’s cross is not too much for him: mingle sweetly the 
office of Martha with that of Magdalen; do diligently the service of your 
vocation, and often return to yourself, and put yourself in spirit at the feet of 
our Lord, and say: my Lord, whether I run or stay I am all yours and you 
mine: you are my first spouse; and whatever I do is for love of you, both 
this and that. 

You will see the exercise of prayer which I am sending to Madame du 
Puy-d’Orbe: copy it, and make use of it; for so I wish. 


I think that making half an hour’s prayer every moming you should 
content yourself with hearing one Mass a day, and reading during the day 
for half an hour some spiritual book, such as Granada or some other good 
author. 

In the evening make the examination of conscience, and all the day long, 
ejaculatory prayers. Read much the Spiritual Combat; I recommend it to 
you. On Sundays and feasts, you can, besides Mass, hear Vespers (but not 
under obligation) and the sermon. 

Do not forget to confess every week, and when you have any great 
trouble of conscience. As for Communion, if it is not agreeable to Monsieur 
your husband, do not exceed, for the present, the limits of what we fixed at 
Saint Claude: keep steadfast, and communicate spiritually: God will take, as 
sufficient for the present, the preparation of your heart. 

Remember what I have often said to you: do honour to your devotion; 
make it very amiable to all those who may know you, especially to your 
family: act so that every one may speak well of it. My God! how happy you 
are to have a husband so reasonable and so compliant! You should indeed 
praise God for it. 

When any contradiction comes upon you, thoroughly resign yourself unto 
our Lord, and console yourself, knowing that his favours are only for the 
good or for those who put themselves in the way of becoming so. 

For the rest, know that my spirit is all yours. God knows if ever I forget 
you, or your whole family, in my weak prayers: I have you deeply graven in 
my soul. May God be your heart and your life. 


LETTER V 


To the Same 
Means to arrive at perfection in the state of marriage. 


Madam,—I cannot give you all at once what I have promised, because I 
have not sufficient free hours to put together all I have to tell you on the 
subject you want me to explain. I will tell it you at several times: and 
besides the convenience to me, you will find the advantage of having time 
to ruminate my advice properly. 

You have a great desire of Christian perfection: it is the most generous 
desire you can have: feed it and increase it every day. The means of gaining 
perfection are various according to the variety of vocations: for religious, 
widows and married persons must all seek after this perfection, but not by 
the same means. For to you, madam, who are married, the means are to 
unite yourself closely to God, and your neighbour, and to what belongs to 
them. The means to unite yourself to God are, chiefly, the use of the 
Sacraments, and prayer. 

As to the use of the Sacraments, you should let no month go without 
communicating; and even, after some time, and under the advice of your 
spiritual fathers, you will be able to communicate more often. 

But, as to confession, I advise you to frequent it even more, especially if 
you fall into some imperfection by which your conscience is troubled, as 
often happens at the beginning of the spiritual life: still, if you have not 
convenience of confession, contrition and repentance will do. 

As to prayer, you should apply to it much; especially to meditation, for 
which you are, I think, well suited. Make, then, a short hour every day in 
the morning before going out, or else before the evening meal; and be very 
careful not to make it either after dinner or after supper, for that would hurt 
your health. 


And to help yourself to do it well, you must previously know the point on 
which you are to meditate, that in beginning your prayer you may have your 
matter ready, and for this purpose you may have the authors who have 
treated the points of meditation on the life and death of our Lord, as 
Granada, Bellintani, Capiglia, Bruno. Choose the meditation you wish to 
make, and read it attentively, so as to remember it at the time of prayer, and 
not to have anything more to do except to recall the points, following 
always the method which I gave you on Maunday Thursday. 

Besides this, often make ejaeulatory prayers to our Lord, at every 
moment you can, and in all companies; always seeing God in your heart 
and your heart in God. 

Take pleasure in reading Granada’s books on prayer and meditation; for 
none teach you better, nor with more stirring power (mouvement). I should 
like you to let no day pass without giving half an hour to the reading of 
some spiritual book, for this would serve as a sermon. 

These are the chief means to unite yourself closely to God. Those to unite 
yourself properly with your neighbour, are in great number; but I will only 
mention some of them. 

We must regard our neighbour in God, who wills that we should love and 
cherish him. It is the counsel of St. Paul, who orders servants to serve God 
in their masters and their masters in God. We must exercise ourselves in this 
love of our neighbour, expressing it externally: and though it may seem at 
first against our will, we must not give up on that account: this repugnance 
of the inferior part will be at last conquered by habit and good inclination, 
which will be produced by repetition of the acts. We must refer our prayers 
and meditations to this end: for after having begged the love of God, we 
must always beg that of our neighbour, and specially of those to whom our 
will is not drawn. 

I advise you to take care sometimes to visit the hospitals, comfort the 
sick, pity their infirmities, soften your heart about them, and pray for them, 
at the same time giving them some help. 

But in all this take particular care that your husband, your servants, and 
your parents do not suffer by your too long stayings in church, by your too 
great retirement, and giving up care of your household. And become not, as 
often happens, manager of others’ affairs, or too contemptuous of 
conversations in which the rules of devotion are not quite exactly observed. 


In all this charity must rule and enlighten us, to make us condescend to the 
wishes of our neighbour, in what is not against the commandments of God. 

You must not only be devout, and love devotion, but you must make it 
amiable, useful, and agreeable to every one. The sick will love your 
devotion if they are charitably consoled by it; your family will love it if 
they find you more careful of their good, more gentle in little accidents that 
happen, more kind in correcting, and so on: your husband, if he sees that as 
your devotion increases you are more devoted in his regard, and sweet in 
your love to him; your parents and friends if they perceive in you more 
generosity, tolerance, and condescension towards their wills, when not 
against the will of God. In short, you must, as far as possible, make your 
devotion attractive. 

I have written a little paper on the subject of the perfection of the 
Christian life. I send you a copy of it, which I want you to communicate to 
Madame du Puy-d’Orbe; take it in good part, as also this letter, which 
comes from a soul entirely devoted to your spiritual good, and which 
wishes nothing more than to see the work of God perfect in your spirit. I 
beg you to give me some part in your prayers and communions, as I assure 
you I will give you, all my life, share in mine, and will be without end your, 
&c. 


LETTER VI 


To the Same 
On the rules which we must know how to impose on our devotion. 


Madam, and my Sister,—I wrote to you six weeks ago to answer all you 
asked me; and have no doubt you got my letter, which will make me more 
brief in this. 

According to what you propose to me by yours of the 26th September, I 
approve that our good abbess!2 should begin to fully establish those little 
rules which our Pére has drawn up; not indeed so as to stop there, but so as 
to advance more easily afterwards to greater perfection. 

As for our little sister, I leave her to you, and put myself in no trouble 
about her; only I should not like your Father to fear she might become too 
devout, as he has always had fear of you; for I am certain she will not sin by 
excess on that side. My God! the good father we have, and the good 
husband you have! They are a little jealous for their empire and dominion, 
which seems to them somewhat violated, when anything is done without 
their authority and command. What can be done? we must allow them this 
little bit of human nature. They want to be masters, and is it not right? Truly 
it is, in what belongs to the service which you owe them; but the good 
seigneurs do not consider that in regard to the good of the soul one must 
believe spiritual doctors and directors, and that (saving their right) you must 
procure your interior good by the means judged fitting by those appointed 
to conduct souls. 

But still, you must condescend greatly to their will, bear with their little 
fancies, and bend as much as, without spoiling our good designs, you can. 
These condescensions will please our Lord. I have told you before:—the 
less we live after our own taste, and the less of choice there is in our 


actions, the more of solidity and goodness is there in our devotion. We must 
sometimes leave our Lord in order to please others for the love of him. 

No, I cannot refrain, my dear child, from telling you my thought. I know 
that you will find all good, because I speak with sincerity. Perhaps you have 
given occasion to this good father and this good husband to mix themselves 
up with your devotion, and to be restive (se cabrer) about it; I cannot tell 
how. Perhaps you are a little too eager and bustling, and you have wanted to 
bother and restrict them. If so, that is without doubt the cause which makes 
them now draw in. We must, if possible, avoid making our devotion 
troublesome. Now, I will tell you what you must do. When you can 
communicate without troubling your two superiors, do so, according to the 
advice of your confessor. When you are afraid that it will trouble them, 
communicate in spirit; and believe me this spiritual mortification, this 
privation of God, will extremely please God, and will advance your heart 
very much. We must sometimes take a step back to get a better spring. 

I have often admired the extreme resignation of St. John Baptist, who 
remained so long in the desert, quite close to our Lord, without hastening to 
see him, to hear him and follow him; and I have wondered how, after 
having seen and baptized him, he could let Jesus go without attaching 
himself to him in body, as he was so closely united to him in heart? But he 
knew that he served this same Lord by this privation of his real presence. So 
I say that God will be served if, for a little, to gain the heart of the two 
superiors whom he has appointed, you suffer the loss of his real 
communion; and it will be to me a great consolation, if I know that these 
counsels which I give you do not disquiet your heart. Believe me, this 
resignation, this abnegation will be very useful to you. You may, however, 
take advantage of secret opportunities of communion; for, provided that you 
can defer and accommodate yourself to the will of these two persons, and 
do not make them impatient, I give you no other rule for your communions 
than that which your confessors may give you; for they see the present state 
of your interior, and can understand what is required for your good. 

I answer also about your daughter: let her desire the most holy 
communion till Easter, since she cannot receive it before that time without 
offending her good father. God will recompense this delay. 

You are, as far as I see, in the true way to resignation and indifference, 
since you cannot serve God at your will. I know a lady, one of the greatest 


souls I have ever met, who has long remained in such subjection to the 
humours of her husband, that in the very height of her devotions and 
ardours, she was obliged to wear a low dress, and was all loaded with 
vanity outside, and except at Easter could never communicate unless 
secretly and unknown to every one; otherwise she would have excited a 
thousand storms in her house; and by this road she got very high, as I know, 
having been her father confessor very often. 

Mortify yourself, then, joyously; and in proportion as you are hindered 
from doing the good you desire, do the good you do not desire. You do not 
desire these resignations, you would desire others; but do those which you 
do not desire, for they are worth more. 

The Psalms translated or imitated by Desportes are in no way forbidden 
or hurtful to you; on the contrary, all are profitable: read them boldly, and 
without hesitation, for there is need of none. I contradict nobody, but I 
know quite well these Psalms are in no way forbidden you, and that there is 
no cause of scruple. Possibly some good father does not like his spiritual 
children to read them, and perhaps he does so on some good ground; but it 
does not follow that there should not be grounds equally good, and even 
better, for others to recommend them to theirs. One thing is certain, that you 
may read them on every proper occasion. 

As also, you may enter the cloister of Puy-d’Orbe without scruple; but at 
the same time there is no cause to give yourself a penance for the scruple 
you had about it, since the scruple itself is a great enough pain to those who 
entertain or suffer it, without imposing any more. 

Alcantara is very good for prayer. 

Keep your heart very wide to receive in it all sorts of crosses and 
resignations or abnegations, for the love of him who has received so many 
of them for us. May his name be for ever blessed and his kingdom be 
confirmed for ever and ever! I am in him, and by him, your, and more than 
your, brother and servant. 


LETTER VII 


To a Lady 


He points out to her remedies against impatience in the accidental troubles 
of a household. 


My dearest Daughter,—Whenever I can manage it you shall have a letter 
from me: but at present I write to you the more readily, because M. Moyron, 
my present bearer, is my nearest neighbour in this town, my great friend and 
ally, by whom, on his return, you will be able to write to me in all 
confidence, and if the picture of Mother (St.) Teresa is finished, he will take 
it, pay for it, and bring it, as I have asked him to do. 

But, my daughter, I fancy I did not tell you exactly, in my last letter, what 
I wanted, concerning your little but frequent impatiences in the accidents of 
your housekeeping. I tell you, then, that you must pay special attention to 
this, and that you must keep yourself gentle in them, and that when you get 
up in the morning, or leave prayer, or return from Mass or Communion, and 
always when you return to these domestic affairs, you must be attentive to 
begin quietly. Every now and then you must look at your heart, to see if it is 
in a state of gentleness: and if it is not, make it so before all things; and if it 
is you must praise God, and use it in the affairs which present themselves 
with a special care not to let it get disturbed. 

You see, my daughter, those who often eat honey find bitter things more 
bitter and sour things more sour, and are easily disgusted with coarse meats: 
your soul, often occupying itself with spiritual exercises which are sweet 
and agreeable to the spirit, when it returns to corporal matters, exterior and 
material, finds them very rough and disagreeable; and so it easily gets 
impatient; and therefore, my dear daughter, you must consider in these 
exercises the will of God, which is there, and not the mere thing which is 
done. 


Often invoke the unique and lovely dove of the celestial spouse, that he 
would impetrate for you a true dove’s heart; and that you may be a dove, 
not only when flying in prayer, but also inside your nest, and with all those 
who are around you. God be for ever in the midst of your heart, my dear 
child, and make you one same spirit with him! 

I salute through you the good mother and all the Carmelite sisters, 
imploring the aid of their prayers. If I knew that our dear Sister Jacob were 
there, I would salute her also, and her little Frangon; as I do your Magdalen, 
who is also mine. 


Vive Jésus. 


LETTER VU 


To a Lady 


Advice on the choice of a confessor. Practice for preserving peace and 
gentleness in domestic affairs. 


My dear Sister, my child,—I answer only the two letters which this bearer 
has given me from you; for the third, sent me by Madame de Chantal, has 
not yet reached me. It is a great satisfaction to me that you live without 
scruple, and that the holy Communion is profitable to you; wherefore you 
must continue it: and on that account, my dear child, since your husband is 
uncomfortable about your going to N., do not press the matter; for as you 
have no great things to ask about, all confessors will be equally suitable for 
you, even the one of your parish—i.e., M. N.—or when you have the 
opportunity, the confessor of the good Carmelite mothers. You know how to 
conduct yourself with all sorts of confessors: wherefore you can act with 
liberty in this matter. My dear child, continue very gentle and humble with 
your husband. 

You are right not to disturb yourself about bad thoughts, as long as your 
intentions and will are good; for these God regards. Yes, my daughter, do 
just as I have told you; for though a thousand little deceits of apparent 
reasons rise up to the contrary, my conclusions are based on fundamental 
reasons and conformable to the doctrines of the Church: indeed, I tell you 
that they are so true that the contrary is a great fault. Therefore, serve God 
well according to them, he will bless you; and never listen to anything on 
the contrary side, and believe that I must be very certain when I speak so 
boldly. 

I thank the good Mother Prioress, and I bear her with all her sisters in my 
soul, with great honour and love. But, my daughter, there are very many 
other things to ask you about this same devotion to the reverend Mother 


(St.) Teresa; you must get taken for me a life-like portrait of her, down to 
the cincture only, from that which I am told these good sisters have, and in 
passing by there, one of our curés, who is going thither in a week or so, 
would bring it to me on his return. I would not act like that with all sorts of 
daughters, but with you I act according to my heart. 

I will recommend to the Holy Spirit the dear widowed sister, that he may 
inspire her to choose a husband who will always be a comfort to her: I mean 
the sacred husband of the soul. Yet if God so dispose as to use her again for 
the burden of a complete establishment, and wishes to exercise her in 
subjection, she must praise His Majesty for it, which, without doubt, does 
all for the good of his own. 

Oh! my daughter, how agreeable to God are the virtues of a married 
woman, for they must be strong and excellent to last in that vocation; but 
also, O my God! how sweet a thing it is for a widow to have only one heart 
to please! After all, this sovereign goodness will be the sun to enlighten the 
dear good sister, that she may know what path to choose. She is a soul I 
love tenderly. ... Wherever she may go I hope she will serve God well; and 
I will follow her by the continued prayers which I will make for her. I 
commend myself to the prayers of our little daughter N. and of N. It is true 
that N. is my daughter rather more than the others, and I consider that all is 
mine, my dearest daughter, in him who, to make us his, has made himself 
all ours. I am in him, my dearest daughter, your, &c. 

P.S.—Take particular pains to do all you can to acquire sweetness 
amongst your people, I mean in your household; I do not say that you must 
be soft and remiss, but gentle and sweet. You must think of this, when 
entering or leaving your house, and when in it, morning, noon—continually. 
You must make this a chief thing for a time, and the rest, as it were, forget 
for a little. 


LETTER IX 


To one of his Nieces 
Rules of Life. 
5th March, 1616. 


Think not, I beg you, my dearest niece, my daughter, that it has been from 
want of mindfulness or affection, if I have so long delayed writing to you: 
for indeed, the good desire which I have seen in your soul to wish to serve 
God very faithfully has produced in mine an extreme desire to help you 
with all my power, apart from the duty which I owe to you besides, and the 
inclination I have always had for your heart, because of the good esteem I 
have of it since your tenderest youth. 

Well then, my dearest niece, you must cultivate very carefully this well- 
beloved heart, and spare nothing which can be useful for its happiness: and 
though this can be done in every season, still this in which you are is the 
most proper. Ah! what a rare grace it is, my dear child, to begin to serve this 
great God while youth renders us susceptible of all sorts of impressions! 
And how agreeable the offering when we give the flowers with the first 
fruits of the tree. 

Keep always firmly in the midst of your heart the resolutions which God 
gave you when you were before him with me; for if you keep them through 
all this mortal life they will keep you in the eternal. And in order not only to 
preserve them but to make them happily grow, you have need of no other 
counsels than those I have given to Philothea, in the book of the 
Introduction, which you have: still, to please you, I wish to state in a few 
words what I chiefly want of you. 


1°. Confess every fortnight, when about to receive the divine Sacrament of 
Communion; and never go to either the one or the other of these heavenly 
mysteries without a new and very strong resolution to correct more and 
more your imperfections, and to live with an ever greater purity and 
perfection of heart. And I do not say that if you find yourself in sufficient 
devotion to communicate every week you are not to do it, and specially if 
you find that by this sacred mystery your troublesome inclinations and the 
imperfections of your life go on diminishing; but I said every fortnight, that 
you might not put it off longer. 


2°. Make your spiritual exercises short and fervent, that your natural 
disposition may not make prayer a difficulty to you on account of the length 
of it, and that little by little it may grow tame to these acts of piety. For 
instance, you should, with inviolable regularity, make every day the 
morning exercise marked in the Introduction; well, to make it short, you 
may, while dressing, thank God, by ejaculatory prayer, for having preserved 
you that night, and then make the 2nd and 3rd points, not only while 
dressing, but in bed or elsewhere, without distinction of place, or actious; 
then, as soon as ever you can, you must put yourself on your knees, and 
make the 4th point, commencing by making that movement of heart which 
is marked: O Lord! behold this poor and miserable heart. The same for the 
examen of conscience, which you can make in the evening while going to 
bed, provided that you make the 3rd and 4th points kneeling, if not 
prevented by any illness. 

So in the church hear Mass with the behaviour of a true daughter of God; 
and rather than be wanting in this reverence, leave the church and go away. 


3°. Learn to make often ejaculations and movements of your heart towards 
God. 


4°. Be careful to be gentle and affable to every one, but specially at home. 


5°. The alms given in your house, give yourself whenever you can: for it is 
a great increase of virtue to give alms with your own hand when it can well 
be done. 


6°. Visit very willingly the sick of your district, for that is one of the works 
which our Lord will regard at the day of judgment. 


7°. Read every day a page or two of some spiritual book, to keep yourself in 
relish and devotion; and on feasts a little more, which will take the place of 
a sermon. 


8°. Continue to honour your father-in-law, because God wishes it, having 
given him to you as your second father in this world; and love cordially 
your husband, giving him, with a gentle and simple goodwill, all the 
satisfaction you can; and be good in bearing the imperfections of all, 
specially those of your home. 

I do not see that for the present I have any more to say, except that when 
we meet you must tell me how you have behaved in this way of devotion; 
and if there is anything more to say I will add it. Live, then, all joyous in 
God and for God, my dearest child, my niece, and believe that I cherish you 
very perfectly, and am entirely your, &c. 


LETTER X 


To one of his Cousins 
On the way we are to act when living with our parents. 
10th November, 1616. 


I still want leisure to write to you, my dearest child, although I answer your 
letter tardily. 

Well, now, here you are in your establishment, and you cannot alter it; 
you must be what you are, mother of a family, since you have a husband 
and children. And you must be so with good heart, and with love of God, 
yea for the love of God (as I say clearly enough to Philothea), without 
troubling or disquieting yourself any more than you can help. 

But I see well, dear daughter, that it is a little uncomfortable to have the 
charge of the housekeeping in a house where your father and mother are; 
for I have never seen that fathers, and still less mothers, leave the entire 
management to the daughters, although sometimes they should do. For my 
part I counsel you to do as gently and nicely as you can that which is 
recommended, never breaking peace with this father and this mother. It is 
better that things should not go perfectly well in order that those to whom 
you have so many duties may be content. 

And then, unless I deceive myself, your character is not made for 
fighting. Peace is better than a fortune. What you see can be done with love 
you must do: what can only be done with discussion must be left alone, 
when there is question of persons so greatly to be respected. I have no doubt 
there will be aversions and repugnances in your spirit; but, my dearest 
daughter, these are so many occasions to exercise the true virtue of 
sweetness: for we must do well and holily and lovingly what we owe to 
every one, though it may be against the grain, and without relish. 


Here, my dearest daughter, is what I can tell you for the present, adding 
only that I conjure you to believe firmly that I cherish you with a perfect 
and truly paternal dilection, since it has pleased God to give you so 
complete and filial a confidence in me: so then continue, my dearest child, 
to love me cordially. 

Make well holy prayer; often throw your heart into the hands of God, rest 
your soul in his love, and put your cares under his protection, whether for 
the voyage of your dear husband, or for your other affairs. Do what you 
can, and the rest leave to God, who will do it sooner or later, according to 
the disposition of his divine providence. To sum up, be ever all God’s, my 
dearest daughter, and I am in him, all your, &c. 


LETTER XI 


To a Lady 


Distance of place can put no obstacle to the union of God’s children. How 
to behave in uncharitable company. Gentleness toward all. 


Never think, my dearest daughter, that distance of place can ever separate 
souls which God has united by the ties of his love. The children of the 
world are all separated one from another because their hearts are in different 
places; but the children of God, having their heart where their treasure is, 
and all having only one treasure which is the same God, are, consequently, 
always joined and united together. We must thus console our spirits in the 
necessity which keeps us out of this town, and which will soon force me to 
set out to return to my charge. We shall see one another very often again 
before our holy crucifix, if we keep the promises we have made to one 
another; and it is there alone that our interviews are profitable. 

Meanwhile, my dearest daughter, I will commence by telling you that 
you must fortify your spirit by all possible means against these vain 
apprehensions which generally agitate and torment it; and for this purpose 
regulate, in the first place, your exercises in such a way, that their length 
may not weary your soul, nor trouble the souls of those with whom God 
makes you live. 

A half quarter of an hour, and even less, suffices for the morning 
preparation; three-quarters of an hour, or an hour for Mass; and during the 
day there must be some elevations of the spirit to God, which take no time, 
but are made in a single moment. Then the examination of conscience in the 
evening before rest, besides grace at table, which is an ordinary thing, forms 
a plan of reunion for your heart with God. 

In a word, I wish you to be just Philothea, and no more than that; namely, 
what I describe in the book of the Introduction, which is made for you and 


those in a similar state. 

As to conversations, my dearest daughter, be at peace regarding what is 
said or done in them: for if good, you have something to praise God for, and 
if bad, something in which to serve God by turning your heart away from it. 
Do not appear either shocked or displeased since you cannot help it, and 
have not authority enough to hinder the bad words of those who will say 
them, and who will say worse if you seem to wish to hinder them; for acting 
thus you will remain innocent amongst the hissings of the serpents, and like 
a sweet strawberry you will receive no venom from the contact of 
venomous tongues. 

I cannot understand how you can admit these immoderate sadnesses into 
your heart; being a child of God, long ago placed in the bosom of his mercy, 
and consecrated to his love, you should comfort yourself, despising all these 
sad and melancholy suggestions; the enemy makes them to you, simply 
with the design of tiring and troubling you. 

Take great pains to practise well the humble meekness which you owe to 
your dear husband, and to everybody; for it is that virtue of virtues which 
our Lord has so much recommended to us: but if you happen to fail in it do 
not distress yourself: only with all confidence get up again on your feet to 
walk henceforward in peace and sweetness as before. 

I send you a little method for uniting yourself to God, in the morning and 
all through the day. So much, my dear daughter, I have thought good to tell 
you for your comfort at present. It remains that I pray you not to make any 
ceremony with me, who have neither the leisure nor the will to make any 
with you. Write to me when you like, quite freely; for I shall always gladly 
receive news of your soul which mine cherishes entirely, as in truth, my 
dearest daughter, I am your, &c. 


LETTER XII 


To a Lady, the Wife of a Senator 


He exhorts her to give herself entirely to God, assuring her that it is the 
only happiness. 


17th August, 1611. 


Madam,—tThe remembrance of your virtues is so agreeable to me that it has 
no need to be nourished by the favour of your letters; nevertheless, they 
give you a new claim on me, as I receive by them the honour and 
satisfaction of seeing not only that you, in return, remember me, but that 
you remember, me with pleasure. You could not remember a person who 
has a more sincere affection for you. 

I wish you, in presence of our Lord, a thousand blessings; and this 
blessing above all, and for all, that you be perfectly his: be so, Madam, with 
all your heart, for it is the great, yea, the only happiness you can have. Yet, 
your husband, the senator, will have no jealousy about it, as you will be 
none the less his, and will get the benefit of it, as you cannot give your heart 
to God without his being joined to it. 

I am, Madam, and I am with all I have, your, &c. 


LETTER XII 


To a Lady 
On the way to correct human prudence. 


I answer the question which the good Mother de Sainte-Marie (Chantal) has 
put to me from you, my dearest daughter. When human prudence mingles 
with our plans it is hard to keep it quiet, for it is wondrously importunate, 
and pushes itself violently and boldly into our affairs, in spite of ourselves. 

What must we do in this matter in order that our intention may be 
purified? Let us see whether our design be lawful, just, and pious; and if it 
is, let us propose and determine to do it, in order not now to obey human 
prudence, but to accomplish in it the will of God. 

We have, for instance, a daughter whom human prudence recommends to 
be placed in a convent, on account of the state of our family affairs,—well 
now, we will say in ourselves, not before men, but before God, “O Lord! I 
wish to offer you this daughter, because, such as she is she is yours; and 
though my human prudence induces and inclines me to this, yet, Lord, if I 
knew that it was not also your good pleasure, in spite of my inferior 
prudence, I would not do it at all, but would reject on this occasion this 
prudence which my heart feels, but which it desires not to consent to, and 
embrace your will, which my heart perceives not in feeling, but consents to 
in resolution.” 

Oh! my dearest child, at every turn the human spirit troubles us with its 
claims, and thrusts itself importunately amidst our affairs. We are not 
greater saints than the Apostle St. Paul, who felt two wills in the midst of 
his soul, the one which willed according to the old man, and worldly 
prudence, and this made itself most felt, and the other, which willed 
according to the Spirit of God. This latter was less felt, but still prevailed, 
and by it he lived. Whence, on the one hand, he cried out, O, miserable man 


that I am, who will deliver me from the body of this death?!2!2 and on the 
other he exclaimed, I live no more myself, but Jesus Christ lives in me.42!4 
And at almost every step we must make the resignation which our Lord has 
taught us: Not my will, but thine, O eternal Father, be done,422 and then let 
human prudence clamour as much as it likes; for the work will no longer 
belong to it, and you may say to it as the Samaritans said to the Samaritan 
woman, after they had heard our Lord, It is now no more on account of thy 
word that we believe, but because we ourselves have seen and know.12!8 It 
will be no longer by human prudence, though this may have excited the 
will, that you make this resolution, but because you know it pleases God. 
Thus, by the infusion of the divine will you will correct the human will. 

Remain in peace, my dearest daughter, and serve God well in the pains 
and troubles of pregnancy and bringing forth, which you must also carry out 
according to his good pleasure. And I pray his sovereign goodness to heap 
blessings upon you, begging you to love me always in him and for him, 
who has rendered me in all truth your, &c. 


LETTER XIV 


To two Sisters 
The Saint exhorts them to peace, gentleness, and concord. 


Certainly, my dearest daughters, it requires only one letter for two sisters 
who have only one heart and one aim. How profitable it is for you, to hold 
thus one to another. This union of souls is like the precious ointment which 
was poured on the great Aaron,/2"“ as the Psalmist King says, which was so 
mingled of several odorous perfumes, that all made only one scent and one 
sweetness: but I will not dwell on this subject. 

What God has joined in blood and in affection is indivisible, so long as 
this God reigns in us, and he will reign eternally. Well then, my dearest 
daughters, live thus, sweet and amiable to all, humble and courageous, pure 
and sincere in everything. What better wish can I make for you? Be like 
Spiritual bees which only keep honey and wax in their hives. Let your 
houses be all filled with sweetness, peace, concord, humility, and piety by 
your intercourse. 

And believe, I beg, that the distance of place or of time shall never take 
away this tender and strong affection which our Lord has given me for your 
souls, which mine cherishes most perfectly and unchangeably. And as the 
difference of your conditions may require that sometimes I write to you in 
different ways, notwithstanding the unity of your design, I will another time 
do so; but for the present I will content myself with telling and conjuring 
you to believe without doubting, my dearest daughters, that I am your, &c. 


LETTER XV 


To M. and Madame de Forax 


The Saint congratulates them on the termination of law-suits, and exhorts 
them to a perfect union. 


Annecy, 11th November, 1621. 


Thousands of blessings to God, for that at last, Monsieur my dearest 
brother, and Madame in every way my dearest sister, my child, you are free 
from these troublesome law affairs, in which, as if amongst thorns, God has 
willed the beginnings of your happy marriage to be passed. Monsieur N. 
and I. have made a little bonfire for joy, as sharing in all that affects you. 

Well, now, although your pregnancy gives you both a little sensible 
inconvenience (my daughter who feels it and my dearest brother who feels 
it in her), I seem always to see you both with two hearts so contented and so 
brave in serving God well, that this very evil which you feel consoles you 
as a sign that not having entire exemption from all affliction in this world, 
your perfect happiness is reserved for heaven, towards which, i am sure, 
you have your chief aims. 

O my dearest brother, continue to solace by your dear presence my 
dearest daughter. O my dearest sister, continue to keep my dearest brother 
in your heart; for as God gives you one to another, be always one another’s 
indeed, and be sure, both of you, that I am, my dearest brother, and my 
dearest daughter, your, &c. 


LETTER XVI 


To a Lady 
Duty of a Christian wife. Counsels during pregnancy. 


Madam,—tThe letter which you wrote me on the 16th May, received only 
on 27th June, gives me great cause to bless God for the strength in which he 
keeps your heart regarding the desire of Christian perfection, which I find 
very clearly, in the holy simplicity with which you represent your 
temptations and the struggle you make; and I see well that our Lord helps 
you, as step by step and day by day you achieve your liberty and 
enfranchisement from the imperfections and chief weaknesses which have 
hitherto grieved you. I doubt not that in a very little time you will be 
entirely victorious, as you are so brave in the battle, and so full of hope and 
confidence of victory by the grace of our good God. 

The comfort you have in this enterprise is without doubt a presage that it 
will happily succeed. Strengthen, then, yourself, Madam, in this good 
design, the end of which is eternal glory; leave nothing behind at home 
which is necessary to gain it; continue your frequent confessions and 
communions: let no day pass without reading a little in a spiritual book: and 
however little it be if you do it with devotion and attention the profit will be 
great. Make the examination of conscience in the evening: accustom 
yourself to little prayers and the prayers called ejaculatory; and in the 
moming, on getting out of bed, always kneel down to salute and pay 
reverence to your heavenly Father, to our Lady and your good angel; and if 
this is only for three minutes you must never fail: have some very devout 
picture, and kiss it often. 

I am glad that you have a more joyous spirit than formerly. Without 
doubt, Madam, your content will increase every day, for the sweetness of 
our Lord will spread itself more and more in your soul. Never has any one 


tasted devotion without finding it very sweet. I am sure that this gaiety and 
consolation of spirit extends its precious perfume over all your occupations, 
and specially over domestic affairs; which, as they are the most common, 
and your principal duty, so they should most smell of this perfume. If you 
love devotion, make all honour and love it; which they will do if they see 
good and pleasant effects from it in you. 

My God! what splendid means of meriting have you in your house! Truly 
you can make it a true Paradise of piety, having your husband so favourable 
to your desires. Ah! how happy you will be if you observe well the 
moderation which I have spoken of in your exercises, accommodating them 
as much as you can to your household affairs, and to the will of your 
husband, since it is not irregular or savage. I have seen hardly any married 
women who can at less cost be devout than you, Madam, and you are 
therefore very strictly obliged to make progress. 

I should very much like you to make the exercise of holy meditation, for I 
think you are very fit for it. I said something to you about it during this 
Lent; I do not know whether you have put your hand to it; but I should like 
you only to give half an hour to it each day, and not more, at least for some 
years; I think that this will strongly aid towards victory over your enemies. 

I am pressed for time, and yet I cannot finish, so consoled am I in talking 
to you on this paper. And believe, Madam, I beg, that the desire which I 
have once conceived to serve and honour you in our Lord grows and 
increases every day in my soul, sorry though I am to be able to show so 
little fruits from it; at any rate I failed not to offer and present you to the 
mercy of God in my weak and languishing prayers, and above all in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. I add also prayers for your whole household 
which I cherish singularly in you and you in God. 

I have learnt that you are pregnant; I have blessed God for it, who wants 
to increase the number of his by the increase of yours. Trees bear fruits for 
man; but women bear children for God, and that is why fertility is one of 
his blessings. Make profit of this pregnancy in two ways: offering your 
offspring a hundred times a day to God, as St. Augustine says his mother 
used to do. Then, in the ennuis and troubles which will come to you, and 
which usually accompany pregnancy, bless our Lord for what you suffer in 
making for him a new servant, who by means of his grace will praise him 
eternally with you. 


In fine, God be in all and everywhere glorified in our trials and in our 
consolations! I am, &c. 


LETTER XVII 


To a Lady 
Counsels during pregnancy. 
29th September, 1620. 


My dearest Daughter,—I am not at all surprised that your heart seems a 
little heavy and torpid, for you are pregnant, and it is an evident truth that 
our souls generally contract in the inferior part the qualities and conditions 
of our bodies: and I say in the inferior part, my dearest daughter, because it 
is this which immediately touches the body, and which is liable to share in 
the troubles of it. A delicate body being weighed down by the burden of 
pregnancy, weakened by the labour of carrying a child, troubled with many 
pains, cannot allow the heart to be so lively, so active, so ready in its 
operations, but all this in no way injures the acts of that higher part of the 
soul, which are as agreeable to God as they could be in the midst of all the 
gladnesses in the world; yea, more agreeable in good sooth, as done with 
more labour and struggle; but they are not so agreeable to the person who 
does them, because not being in the sensible part, they are not so much felt, 
nor so pleasant to us. 

My dearest daughter, we must not be unjust and require from ourselves 
what is not in ourselves. When troubled in body and health, we must not 
exact from our souls more than acts of submission and acceptance of labour, 
and holy unions of our will to the good pleasure of God, which are formed 
in the highest region of the spirit: and as for exterior actions we must 
manage and do them the best we can, and be satisfied with doing them, 
though without heart, languidly and heavily. And to raise these languors and 
heavinesses and topors of heart, and to make them serve towards divine 
love, you must profess, accept, and love holy abjection; thus shall you 


change the lead of your heaviness into gold, and into gold finer than would 
be the gold of your most lively gladnesses of heart. Have patience then with 
yourself. Let your superior part bear the disorder of the inferior; and often 
offer to the eternal glory of our Creator the little creature in whose 
formation he has willed to make you his fellow-worker. 

My dearest daughter, we have at Annecy a Capuchin painter who, as you 
may think, only paints for God and his temple: and though while working 
he has to pay so close an attention that he cannot pray at the same time, and 
though this occupies, and even fatigues his spirit, still he does this work 
with good heart for the glory of our Lord, and the hope that these pictures 
will excite many faithful to praise God, and to bless his goodness. 

Well, my dear daughter, your child will be a living image of the Divine 
majesty; but whilst your soul, your strength, your natural vigour is occupied 
with this work, it must grow weary and tired, and you cannot at the same 
time perform your ordinary exercises so actively and so gaily; but suffer 
lovingly this lassitude and heaviness, in consideration of the honour which 
God will receive from your work. It is your image which will be placed in 
the eternal temple of the heavenly Jerusalem, and will be eternally regarded 
with pleasure by God, by angels and by men; and the saints will praise God 
for it, and you also will praise him when you see it there; and so meanwhile 
take courage, though feeling your heart a little torpid and sluggish, and with 
the superior part attach yourself to the holy will of our Lord, who has so 
arranged for it according to his eternal wisdom. 

To sum up, I know not what my soul thinks not, and desires not for the 
perfection of yours, which, as God has willed and wills it so, is truly in the 
midst of mine. May it please his Divine goodness that both yours and mine 
may be according to his most holy and good pleasure, and that all your dear 
family may be filled with his sacred benedictions, and specially your very 
dear husband, of whom, as of you, I am invariably the most humble, &c. 


LETTER XVIII 


To a Lady in Pregnancy 


We must, each in his own state, make profit of the subjects of mortification 
which are therein. 


We must, before all things, my dearest daughter, procure this tranquillity, 
not because it is the mother of contentment, but because it is the daughter of 
the love of God, and of the resignation of our own will. The opportunities 
of practising it are daily; for contradictions are not wanting wherever we 
are; and when nobody else makes them, we make them for ourselves. My 
God! how holy, my dear daughter, and how agreeable to God should we be, 
if we knew how to use properly the subjects of mortification which our 
vocation affords; for they are without doubt greater than among religious; 
the evil is that we do not make them useful as they do. 

Be careful to spare yourself in this pregnancy: make no effort to oblige 
yourself to any kind of exercise, except quite gently: if you get tired 
kneeling, sit down; if you cannot command attention to pray half an hour, 
pray only a quarter or a half quarter. 

I beg you to put yourself in the presence of God, and to suffer your pains 
before him. 

Do not keep yourself from complaining: but this should be to him, in a 
filial spirit, as a little child to its mother; for, if it is done lovingly, there is 
no danger in complaining, nor in begging cure, nor in changing place, nor 
in getting ourselves relieved. Only do this with love and with resignation 
into the arms of the good will of God. 

Do not trouble yourself about not making acts of virtue properly; for as I 
have said they do not cease to be very good, even if made in a languid, 
heavy, and as it were forced manner. 


You can only give God what you have, and in this time of affliction you 
have no other actions. At present, my dear daughter, your beloved is to you 
a bundle of myrrh:42!8 cease not to press him close to your breast. My 
beloved to me, and I to him, ever shall he be in my heart. Isaias calls him 
the man of sorrows. He loves sorrows, and those that have them. 

Do not torment yourself to do much, but suffer with love what you have 
to suffer. God will be gracious to you, Madam, and will give you the grace 
to arrange about this more retired life of which you speak to me. Whether 
languishing or living or dying we are the Lord’s,42!2 and nothing, with the 
help of his grace, will separate us from this holy love. Never shall our heart 
live, save in and for him; he shall be for ever the God of our heart; I will 
never cease to beg this of him, nor to be entirely your, &c. 


LETTER XIX 


To a Lady 
Counsels during pregnancy. 


I am just starting, my dearest daughter, and hence pressed for time. You 
must please consider these four lines as if they were many. Be sure, I beg 
you, that your very dear soul will never be more loved than it is by mine. 

But what am I told? They tell me that though pregnant you fast, and rob 
your fruit of the nourishment which its mother requires in order to supply it. 
Do it no more, I beseech you; and humbling yourself under the advice of 
your doctors, nourish without scruple your body, in consideration of that 
which you bear: you will not lack mortifications for the heart, which is the 
only holocaust God desires from you. 

O my God! what grand souls have I found here in the service of God! His 
goodness be blessed for it. And you are united with them, since you have 
the same desires. Live entirely in God, my dearest daughter, and persevere 
in praying for your, &c. 


LETTER XX 


To the Same 
Counsels on the same subject. 


My dearest daughter, since your pregnancy troubles you very much with 
regard to your long and ordinary mental prayer, make it short and earnest: 
make up the want by frequent liftings of your soul towards God; often read, 
a little at a time, some very spiritual book; form good thoughts while you 
walk; pray little and often; offer your languors and lassitudes to our 
crucified Lord; and after your delivery, take up your course again quietly, 
and accustom yourself to follow the order of some suitable book, in order 
that when the hour of prayer comes you may not be at a loss like one who at 
dinner-time has nothing ready. And if sometimes you have no book, make 
your meditation on some fertile mystery, such as death or the passion—the 
first which comes to your mind. 


LETTER XXI 


To a Lady 
The Saint consoles her on her childlessness. 


Both thoughts are good, my dearest daughter: since you have given all to 
God, you should seek nothing in yourself but him, who is without doubt 
himself the good exchanged for the poor little all you have given him. O 
how this will increase your courage, and make you walk confidently and 
simply! And it is well for you to think always that your trouble comes from 
your fault, yet without occupying yourself in thinking what the fault is; for 
this will make you walk in humility. Do you think, my dearest daughter, 
that Sara, Rebecca, Rachel, Anne the mother of Samuel, St. Anne, mother 
of our Lady, and St.Elizabeth were less agreeable to God when they were 
barren than when they were fruitful. We must walk faithfully in the way of 
our Lord, and remain in peace as much in the winter of sterility as in the 
autumn of fruitfulness. 


LETTER XXII 


To a Lady 


The Saint gives her advice on the marriage of her daughter, congratulates 
her on the virtues of her husband, and speaks of balls. Distant pilgrimages 
not suitable for women. 


After the 8th April, 1611. 


It has been to me a great satisfaction to learn a little more fully than usual 
the news about you, my dearest sister, my child. Though I have not had 
enough leisure to talk with Madame de Chantal, so as to inquire as 
particularly as I wished about all your affairs (about which I think you have 
communicated with her, as with a most intimate friend), still she told me 
that you walk faithfully in the fear of our Lord, which is the staple of my 
consolation, since my soul desires so much good to your dearest soul... . 
Regarding the marriage of that dear daughter whom I love very much, I 
cannot well give you advice, not knowing the kind of gentleman who seeks 
her hand. For what your husband says is true, that he might perchance 
change all the bad habits which you notice in him; that is, supposing him to 
be of good natural disposition, and only spoilt by youth or bad company. 
But if he is of an ill-disposed nature, as only too clearly seems the case, 
certainly it is tempting God to risk a daughter in his hands, with the 
uncertain and doubtful presumption of his amendment. And _ this 
particularly, if the child is young and herself in need of guidance; in which 
case, unable to contribute anything towards the amendment of the young 
man, yea, there being fear rather that one will be cause of ruin to the other, 
what is there in all this but evident danger? Now, your husband is very 
sensible, and assures me that he will consider all carefully, in which you 
will help him: and as for me, I will pray, according to your desire, that it 


may please God to direct well that dear child, that she may live and grow 
old in his fear. 

As for taking this young girl to balls often or seldom, as she will go with 
you, it is of little consequence.4222 Your prudence must judge of that by 
your own eyes, and according to circumstances; but as you wish to marry 
her, and she inclines the same way, there is no harm in taking her just as 
often as is enough and not too much. If I mistake not, this child is lively, 
vigorous, and of a nature somewhat ardent. Well, now that her mind begins 
to develop, you must put quietly and sweetly into it the beginnings and first 
seeds of true glory and virtue, not by reproving her with bitter words, but by 
continually admonishing her with sensible and kind words on all occasions. 
And these you must get repeated to her by forming for her good friendships 
with well-disposed and sensible girls. 

Madame de N. has told me that as regards your exterior and the propriety 
of your house, you get on very nicely; and both she and my brother De 
Thorens have told me something which fills me with joy: namely, that your 
husband gains ever a higher and nobler reputation for being a good 
magistrate; firm, equitable, laborious in the duty of his office, and in all 
things living and behaving as a very good man and good Christian. I 
promise you, my dear child, that I felt a thrill of joy at this account, for this 
is a great and splendid blessing. Amongst other things he told me that he 
always begins his day by assisting at Holy Mass, and that when opportunity 
offers he shows worthy and becoming zeal for the holy Catholic religion. 
May God be always at his right hand, that he may never change but from 
better to better. You are, then, very happy, my dear child, to have both 
temporal and spiritual blessings on your house. 

The journey to Loretto is a great journey for women: I advise you often 
to make it in spirit, joining by intention your prayers to that great multitude 
of pious persons who go thither to honour the mother of God, as to the 
place where first the incomparable honour of that maternity came to her. 
But as you have no vow which obliges you to go there in body, I do not 
advise you to undertake it: though indeed I advise you to be more and more 
zealous in devotion to this Holy Lady, whose intercession is so powerful 
and so useful to souls, that for my part I esteem it the greatest help that we 
can have for our progress in true piety towards God; and I can say this from 


knowing several remarkable exemplifications of it. May the name of this 
Holy Virgin be for ever blessed and praised! Amen. 

As for your alms, my dear daughter, make them always somewhat liberal 
and in good measure, yet with the discretion which formerly I have told you 
of or written about: for if what you put into the bosom of the earth is 
returned to you with usury by its fertility, be sure that what you put into the 
bosom of God will be infinitely more fruitful, in one way or another; that is 
to say, that God will reward you in this world either by giving you more 
wealth, or more health, or more contentment. Your, &c. 


LETTER XXIII 


To a Lady 
Whose husband had intended to fight a duel. 


My dearest Daughter,—I see by your letter the state of soul of your dear 
husband, from the duel which he had resolved upon, though he did not fight 
it. I think there is no excommunication, because it did not come to that 
effect required by the canons. 

But, my dearest child, I confess that I am scandalized to see good 
Catholic souls, and souls which otherwise have an affection for God, so 
little careful of eternal salvation as to expose themselves to the danger of 
never seeing the face of God, and seeing for ever, and feeling, the horrors of 
hell. Truly, I cannot think how any one can have a courage so misdirected, 
and for trifles and nothings. 

The love which I have for my friends, and specially your dear husband, 
makes my hair stand on end when I know they are in such peril; and what 
torments me most is the very little appearance they show of the true sorrow 
which they ought to have for the offence against God, since they take no 
pains to hinder it in future. What would I not do to have such things done 
no more! 

But I do not say this to disquiet you. We must hope that God will amend 
us, all together, if we beg him to do so, as we ought. Get your good husband 
then to confess; for though I do not think he is under excommunication, yet 
he is in terrible mortal sin from which he must escape at once; for 
excommunication is only incurred by acts, but sin by will. 

I think I shall soon have the bracelet of the presence of God,/224 whom I 
beg to bless you with all the desirable blessings which you can long for, my 
dearest daughter. Your, &c. 


LETTER XXIV 


To a Lady 
On the folly of persons in the world about duels. 
Annecy, 15th May, 1612. 


My dearest Daughter,—Your last letter has given me a_ thousand 
consolations, and also to Madame N., to whom I have communicated it, 
having seen nothing in it which could not be shown to a lady of that kind, 
and one who cherishes you so holily. But I write to you in haste, as I must 
get ready a despatch for Burgundy. 

My God! dearest daughter, what shall we say of these men who esteem so 
much the honour of this miserable world, and so little the beatitude of the 
other? I assure you that I have had strange troubles of heart, in thinking how 
near to eternal damnation this dear cousin was placed, and that your dear 
husband would have led him thither. Alas! what sort of friendship—to help 
to carry one another towards hell! We must pray God to make them see his 
holy light, and to have great compassion on them. 

I see them truly with a heart full of pity, when I consider that they know 
that God merits to be preferred; and yet have not the courage to prefer him, 
when occasion requires, for fear of the words of the evil-minded. 

Still, that your husband may not rot in his sin, and in the 
excommunication, I send him this note for confession and absolution. I pray 
God to send him the required contrition. Well, then, rest in peace; throw 
your heart and your wishes into the arms of the heavenly Providence, and 
may the Divine blessing be always amongst you. Amen. 


LETTER XXV 


To a Lady 


The Saint consoles her in the illness of her daughter and blames the 
excessive love of mothers for their children. 


Annecy, S. Dominic’s Day, 4th August, 1621. 


Madam,—I honour you and your daughter extremely, and am very pleased 
to contribute all that I have for your mutual content. To her, please God, I 
will give my counsel apart; but to you I give it now, assuring myself that 
your good nature will take it in good part. 

Madam, it is possible for any love, except the love of God, to be too 
strong, and when too strong it is dangerous: it excites the passions of the 
soul, because being a passion, and the mistress of the passions, it agitates 
and troubles the spirit. For it is a disturbing force, and finding order it 
disorders all the economy of our affections. 

Well, must we not think that the love of mothers for their children may be 
the same? Yea, and the more readily because it seems lawful, having the 
passport of natural inclination, and the excuse of the goodness of the fond 
heart of mothers. 

We speak of you pretty often, the good Father N. and I, and with respect 
and lovingness: yet,—pardon me, please,—but when he tells me the 
excitements and anxieties of your heart in regard of the illness of Madame 
de N., I cannot help thinking there is some excess. But now, if you find that 
I speak my mind too freely, and that I am wrong, what means of excusing 
myself can I find? At the same time I wish to lose nothing of your good 
will; for I too highly esteem it, and prize infinitely the heart from which it 
comes, and the spirit which gives it birth. 


And, in general, I wish to say in a word that you have such power to 
move hearts, mine having felt the power of your spirit, and being quite 
subdued by it, that you have no need of help to move that of Madame de N. 
to whatever you please. I am sure that after the power of the Spirit of God, 
to which all must give way, yours will be in all cases the greatest. Live to 
God, Madam, and to the most Holy Trinity, in whom I am, yours, &c. 


LETTER XXVI 


To a Religious of the Visitation 
Same Subject. 
13th December, 1621. 


I pity this good lady extremely. Her nature is only too good, or rather her 
natural goodness is not sufficiently overcome by the supernatural in her. 
Alas! these poor earthly mothers do not sufficiently regard their children as 
the work of God, and too much as the children of their womb; they do not 
sufficiently regard them as children of eternal Providence, and too much as 
children of temporal birth, and as belonging to the service of the temporal 
order. But if I can, I will write to her now, if I have the least leisure... . 


LETTER XXVII 


To a Lady 


Parents ought to bless God when their children consecrate themselves to his 
service. 


Your letter, which M. Crichant has given me, is a great comfort to me, my 
dearest daughter, making it easy to see that as I do not forget your heart, so 
yours does not forget mine. 

You have truly cause to bless God for the inspiration which he gives to 
your daughter, choosing her for the better part in this mortal life. But, my 
child, we must do all things in their time. It is truly not I that have fixed the 
age at which women may become religious, but the Holy Council of Trent. 

Believe me, my dearest daughter, if there is nothing extraordinarily 
urgent, keep quietly in obedience to the ordinary laws of the Church. 
Obedience is better than sacrifices.4222 It is a sort of obedience very 
agreeable to God to want no dispensation without great need. Our Lady 
asked no leave to bring forth before the time, nor to speak with our Lord 
before the age at which children are accustomed to speak. 

Go on quietly, then, and all will turn to blessing, even for your own self: 
after the child God will open the door to the mother: and it is not forbidden 
to seethe, in the sacrifice, the mother sheep in the milk of her little one. On 
every occasion I will serve you very affectionately. You have no need of my 
help on these occasions, because God has left you the reverend Father 
Suffren and because these Sisters of the Visitation are so much obliged to 
your loving kindness. And as you have carpeted their oratory on the day of 
their entry into the new house, they should do much to carpet their 
monastery with your good affections, and with those of your dear daughter. 
Recommend me to the mercy of God, and the goodness of his mother. Your 
most humble, &c. 


LETTER XXVIII 


To a Lady 
The Saint congratulates her on her daughter’s entering the Carmelites. 


I have heard from the mouth of dear M. Crichant the history of the entry 
and reception of your dear little daughter into the holy order of Carmelites, 
and how she passed from your maternal bosom, my dearest daughter, into 
that of the good Mother Magdalen of S. Joseph. I trust that this action will 
be blessed by the sweetness of him who loves speed in good designs and 
good executions, and who found fault with the prudence of that youth who 
wanted to go and bury his father before coming entirely to follow Jesus. 

There is something a little extraordinary in the case of this child, and 
perhaps also in her reception, but it is no wonder that a needle free from 
grease, not distant, not rubbed with oil, not hindered by the diamond, 
should join itself so quickly and powerfully to its magnet. So then, blessed 
be God, my dearest daughter, behold your holocaust almost consumed 
before it is properly placed upon the altar. The Divine Majesty bless you 
more and more with his holy love, and also the heart of your dear husband, 
who so sweetly conspires with you in aspiring entirely after God, and 
respiring only in him. I am invariably, your, &c. 

My heart is entirely dedicated to that of Mademoiselle de Verton, your 
dear sister, in which I have seen that God reigns: may it please his Divine 
Majesty, to reign there for ever. 


LETTER XXIX 


To a Lady 
Consolations on the illness of her husband. 
17th February, 1620. 


With you, my dearest daughter, there is no need of ceremony: for God 
having made my heart so strongly locked to yours, there is nothing between 
us, I think. This is to explain why I write to you only these two words, 
keeping my leisure to write to others whom I must answer. 

But what are these two words? Humility and Patience. Yes, my very dear 
child, and ever, indeed, dearer child, you are surrounded with crosses so 
long as your dear husband is poorly: now sacred love will tell you that, in 
imitation of the great lover, you must be on the cross with humility, as 
unworthy to suffer anything for him who has suffered so much for us, and 
with patience, not wishing to come down from the cross till after death, if it 
so please the Eternal Father. 

O, my dearest daughter, commend me to this Divine lover, crucified and 
crucifying, that he may crucify my love and all my passions, in order that I 
may no longer love any but him, who for the love of our love has willed to 
be painfully but lovefully crucified. 

My brother De Boisy, your host, is going to be made bishop, to succeed 
me, Madame and His Most Serene Highness having so wished it, without 
my either directly or indirectly having had anything to do with it. This 
makes me hope for a little repose, to write something or other about the 
Divine Lover, and his love, and to prepare myself for eternity. 

My dearest daughter, I am beyond comparison the very humble servant of 
yourself, and of your husband, and of M. C., but above all, of your dear 
soul, which may God bless. Amen. 


LETTER Xxx 


To a Lady 
Same subject as the preceding. 
23rd October, 1620. 


Truly, my dearest daughter, I could willingly love the maladies of your dear 
husband, if charity allowed, because I think them useful to you for the 
mortification of your affection and feelings. Well, then, leave it to be seen 
by the heavenly and eternal Providence of our Lord, whether they are for 
the good of your soul or of his, both being exercised as they are by means 
of holy patience. O, my child, how often the world calls good what is evil, 
and still oftener evil what is good. However, since that sovereign goodness 
which wills our troubles wills also that we ask of him deliverance from 
them, I beg it with all my heart to give back good and lasting health (santé) 
to this dear husband, and a very excellent and very lasting holiness 
(sainteté) to my dearest daughter, that she may walk steadily and fervently 
in the way of true and living devotion. 

I am writing to the Visitation Mother (De Chantal). There seems to be 
illness everywhere, but illness which is a great good, as I hope. Let the good 
pleasure of the Divine Majesty ever be our pleasure and comfort in the 
adversities which come upon us. Amen. 


LETTER XXXI 


To a Lady 
Same subject. 


So then, my dearest daughter, you are ever at the foot of the cross amidst 
tribulations, in the sickness of your dear husband. O, how precious are these 
pains which seem so hard! All the palaces of the heavenly Jerusalem, so 
brilliant, so lovely, so delightsome, are made of these materials, at least in 
man’s quarter; for in that of the angels the buildings are of another kind. Yet 
they are not so excellent; and if envy could reign in the kingdom of eternal 
love, the angels would envy men two excellences which consist in two 
sufferings: one is that which our Lord has borne on the cross for us, and not 
for them, at least not so entirely, the other is that which men endure for our 
Lord;—the sufferings of God for man, of man for God. 

My dear daughter, if you do not make long prayers amidst your 
infirmities and those of your husband, make your sickness itself a prayer, 
offering it to him who has so loved our infirmities that, on the day of his 
nuptials and sacred joy, he crowned himself and glorified himself with 
them. Do thus. 

Do not bind yourself to the same confessor, when to gain time it may be 
required to go to the first comer. 

I am grieved that Madame de N. is so troubled; but as she loves God, all 
will work together to her unto good. We must leave to our sweet Lord the 
very loving disposition by which he often does us more good by troubles 
and afflictions than by happiness and consolation. 

My dearest daughter, say not so much harm of your heart, for I love it so 
much that I do not like it to be so spoken of; it is not unfaithful, my dearest 
child, but it is a little weak sometimes, and a little drowsy. But, for the rest, 
it wishes to be all to God, I know well, and aspires to the perfection of 


heavenly love. God bless it then for ever, this heart of my dearest daughter, 
and give it the grace to be more and more humble. God be blessed! 


LETTER XXXII 


To a Religious who had been Married 
The Saint prepares her to accept with submission the death of her child. 


We must await, my very dear mother, the result of this sickness as quietly as 
we can, with a perfect resolution to conform self to the Divine will in this 
loss, if absence for a little time should be called loss, which, God helping, 
will be made up by an eternal presence. 

Ah! how happy is the heart which loves and cherishes the Divine will in 
all events! Oh! if once we have our hearts closely united to that holy and 
happy eternity! Go (we shall say to all our friends), go dear friends, go into 
that eternal existence, at the time fixed by the king of eternity; we shall go 
thither after you. And as this time is only given us for that purpose, and as 
the world is only peopled to people heaven, when we go there we do all that 
we have to do. 

This is why, my mother, our old Fathers have so much admired the 
sacrifice of Abraham. What a father’s heart! And your holy countrywoman, 
the mother of St. Symphorian, with whose holy act I finish my book!4222 O 
God, my mother, let us leave our children to the mercy of God, who has left 
his Son to our mercy. Let us offer to him the life of ours, as he has given for 
us the life of his. In general, we should keep our eyes fixed on the heavenly 
Providence, in whose dispensations we ought to acquiesce with all the 
humility of our heart. 

We must be strong and constant near the cross and on the cross itself, if it 
please God to put us there. Blessed are the crucified, for they shall be 
glorified. Yes, my dearest mother, our heritage in this life is in the cross, 
and in the next it will be in glory. 

My God! dearest mother, how I wish you perfection! And what courage 
have I, and what hope in that sovereign goodness, and in his Holy Mother, 


that your life will be all hidden with Christ in God!324—1o speak with our 
Lord. God bless you, and mark your heart with the eternal sign of his pure 
love! We must become, very humbly, saints, and spread everywhere the 
good and sweet odour of our charity. May God make us burn with his holy 
love, and despise all for that! May our Lord be the repose of our heart, and 
of our body! Every day I learn not to do my own will, and to do what I do 
not want. Rest in peace in the two arms of Divine Providence, and in the 
bosom of the protection of our Lady. 


LETTER XXXII 


To a Lady 
Consolation to a mother on the death of her son in childhood. 
3rd January, 1613. 


I assure you, dearest daughter, that your affliction has touched me deeply, 
being assured that it has been very severe; insomuch as your spirit, like that 
of the rest of men, not seeing the end and intention for which things happen, 
receives them not in the way they are, but in the way they are felt. 

Behold, my dear child, your son is in safety, he possesses eternal 
happiness! there he is, saved and secured from the risk in which we see so 
many, of losing his soul. Tell me, I ask, might he not with age have become 
very wicked, might you not have suffered much pain from him as so many 
mothers suffer from theirs? For, my dear child, we often suffer pain from 
those from whom we least expect it; and see how God has withdrawn him 
from all these perils, and made him enjoy the triumph without the battle, 
and reap the fruits of glory without labour. 

Do you not think, my dear daughter, that your vows and devotions are 
well fulfilled? You made them for him, but in order that he might stay with 
you in this vale of tears. Our Lord, who understands better what is good for 
us than we do, has heard your prayers in favour of the child for whom you 
made them, but at the sacrifice of the temporal satisfactions which you 
sought. 

Truly I quite approve the confession you make, that it is for your sins that 
this child has departed, because it comes from humility: but all the same I 
do not consider that it is founded in truth. No, my dear child, it is not to 
punish you, but to favour this child, that God has saved him early. You have 
pain from this death, but the child has great gain from it, you have received 


temporal pain and the child eternal joy. At the end of our days, when our 
eyes are cleared, we shall see that this life is so trifling that we ought not to 
have pitied those who lost it soon: the shortest is the best, if it leads us to 
the eternal. 

So then, behold your little child in heaven with the Angels and the Holy 
Innocents. He is grateful to you for the care you had of him during the little 
time he was in your charge, and specially for the devotions made for him: in 
exchange he prays God for you and pours forth a thousand desires over 
your life, that it may be more and more according to the will of God, and 
that so you may be able to gain the life which he enjoys. Remain then in 
peace, my dearest daughter, and keep your heart ever in heaven, where you 
have this fine (brave) little saint. Persevere in always wishing to love more 
faithfully the sovereign goodness of our Saviour; and I pray that he may be 
your consolation for ever. I am, without end, your must humble, very 
affectionate and faithful godfather and servant. 


LETTER XXXIV 


To a Lady 
On the death of her son. 
Annecy, 2nd December, 1619. 


The father confessor of Sainte-Claire de Grenoble has just told me that you 
have been extremely ill, my dear daughter, after having seen the dear N. 
pass away, and that you have been healed of a great infirmity. I see amidst 
all this your well-beloved heart, which, with a great submission to the 
Divine Providence, says that all is good, since the fatherly hand of this 
supreme goodness has given all these blows. 

O how happy is this child, to have flown to heaven like a little angel, 
after having but just touched the earth! What a pledge have you there 
above, my dearest daughter! But, I am sure, you will have treated heart to 
heart with our Saviour about this affair; and he will already have holily 
soothed the natural tenderness of your maternity, and you will already often 
have said with all your heart the filial words taught us by our Lord: Yes, 
eternal Father, for thus it has pleased thee to do, and it is good to be so.4322 

O my daughter, if you have done like this, you are happily dead in this 
Divine Saviour with this child, and your life is hidden with Christ in God; 
and when the Saviour shall appear who is your life, then shall you also 
appear with him in glory.4228 This is the way the Holy Spirit speaks in the 
Scriptures. 

We share in the sufferings and death of those we love by this affection 
which holds us to them, and when they suffer and die in our Lord, and we 
acquiesce with patience in their sufferings for the sake of him who has 
willed to suffer and die for love of us, we suffer and die with them; all this 
well heaped up, my dearest child, is spiritual riches incomparable; and we 


shall know it one day, when, for these light labours, we shall see eternal 
rewards. 

Yet, my dearest daughter, as you have willingly been ill, so long as God 
has wished it, be cured now in good earnest, as he wishes you to be. And I 
beg him ever, my dearest daughter, that we may be his, without reserve or 
exception, in health and in sickness, tribulation and prosperity, life and 
death, time and eternity. I salute your filial heart, and am your, &c. 


LETTER XXXV 


To a Lady 


Consolation on the death of her son. Example of our Lady at the foot of the 
Cross. 


23rd August, 1619. 


Having known your affliction, my dearest daughter, my soul has been 
touched by it according to the measure of the cordial love which God has 
given me for you: for I see you, it seems to me, greatly attacked by sorrow, 
as a mother separated from her only, and truly amiable son. 

But I am sure you reflect well, and are quite convinced, that this 
separation is not of long duration, since we all are going, with great steps, 
thither, where this son finds himself in the arms, as we may hope, of the 
mercy of God. On this account you should assuage and soften, as far as is 
possible by reason, the sorrow which nature causes you. 

But I speak to you with too much reserve, my dearest daughter. You have 
so long desired to serve God, and have so long been taught at the foot of the 
cross, that not only do you accept this cross patiently, but, I am sure, 
sweetly and amorously, for the sake of him who bore his unto death, and of 
her who having but an only Son, son of incomparable love, saw him with 
her eyes full of tears, and her heart full of grief (but grief sweet and gentle), 
for the salvation of you and of all, die upon the cross. 

Finally, my dearest child, you are deprived and despoiled of the most 
precious garment you had. Bless the name of God who had given it you, 
and has taken it back, and his Divine Majesty will take the place of your 
child. As for me, I have already prayed to God for the departed, and will 
continue, according to the great desires I have for your soul, which I pray 


the eternal goodness of our Lord to make abound with blessings, and I am 
without reserve all yours, my dearest daughter, and your, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To Madam, wife of President Brulart 


Consolation on the death of a son who died in the Indies, in the King’s 
service. 


21st May, 1615. 


O how my soul suffers with your heart, my dearest mother! for I seem to 
see it, this poor mother’s heart, all clouded with an excessive trouble; and at 
the same time a trouble which we can neither blame nor think strange, when 
we consider how amiable was this son, whose second separation from us is 
the subject of our sorrow. 

My dearest mother, it is true that this son was one of the most desirable 
that ever was: all those who knew him recognized it, and knew that it was 
so. But is not this a great part of the consolation which we should take now, 
my dearest mother? For, truly, it seems that those whose life is so worthy of 
memory and esteem still live after death, since one has such pleasure in 
recalling them, and in representing them to the minds of those who are 
living. 

This son, my dearest mother, had already made a great separation from 
us, having voluntarily deprived himself of his native clime, to go to serve 
his God and his King in another and new world. His generosity had 
animated him to this; and yours had made you agree to so honourable a 
resolution, for which you had renounced the delight of ever seeing him 
again in this life, and there remained to you only the hope of letters from 
time to time. See then, my dearest mother, how he has, under the good 
pleasure of Divine Providence, departed from this other world to that which 
is the oldest and most desirable of all, and to which we must all go in our 
time, and where you will see him sooner than you would have done had he 


stayed in this new world amid the labours of the conquests which he was 
intending to make for his King and the Church. 

In a word, he has ended his days in his duty and in the fulfilment of his 
oath. This sort of death is excellent, and you must not doubt that the great 
God has made it happy for him, as, from his cradle, he had continually 
favoured him with his grace to make him live in a most Christian manner. 
Console yourself then, my dearest mother, and comfort your mind, adoring 
the Divine Providence which does all very sweetly: and though the motives 
of his decrees are hidden from us, still the truth of his sweet goodness 
(débonnaireté) is certain to us, and obliges us to believe that he does all 
things in perfect kindness. 

You are, as it were, on the eve of taking sail to go to where this dear child 
is. When you are there you would not wish him to be in the Indies; for you 
will see that he will be much better off with angels and saints than with 
tigers and barbarians. But while waiting the hour to sail, feed your maternal 
heart by the consideration of the most holy eternity in which he is, and 
which you are quite near. And instead of writing to him, sometimes speak to 
God for him, and he will quickly know all you want him to know, and will 
receive all the assistance that you will give him by your desires and prayers, 
as soon as you have made them and lodged them in the hands of his Divine 
Majesty. 

Christians are very wrong to be so little Christian as they are, and to 
break so cruelly the laws of charity to obey those of fear; but, my dearest 
mother, you must pray to God for those who do this great evil, and apply 
that prayer to the soul of your departed. It is the most agreeable prayer we 
can make to him who made a like prayer on the cross, to which his most 
Holy Mother answered with all her heart, loving him with a very ardent 
charity. 

You cannot think how this blow has struck my heart, for, in fine, he was 
my dear brother, and had loved me extremely. I have prayed for him, and 
will do so always, and for you, my dearest mother, to whom I wish to 
render all my life, in a special manner, honour and love on behalf also of 
this deceased brother, whose immortal friendship comes to beg me to be 
more and more your, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To a Lady 


We must not stretch our curiosity so far as to wish to know what is, after 
death, the fate of a person we have much loved. 


My dearest Mother,—Having received your letter and message, I will tell 
you that I know distinctly the qualities of your heart, and above all its 
ardour and strength in loving and cherishing what it loves; it is this which 
makes you speak so much to our Lord of this dear departed, and which 
impels you to these desires of knowing where he is. 

But, my dear mother, we must repress these longings which proceed from 
the excess of this amorous passion: and when you surprise your mind in this 
occupation, you must immediately, and even with vocal prayers, return to 
our Lord, and say to him this or the like: O Lord, how sweet is your 
providence! how good is your mercy! Ah! how happy is this child to have 
fallen into your fatherly arms, where he cannot but have good, wherever he 
is! 

Yes, my dear mother: for you must take great care to think of no other 
place than Paradise or Purgatory; thank God, there is no cause to think 
otherwise. Draw back, then, thus your mind, and afterwards turn it to 
actions of love towards our Lord crucified. 

When you recommend this child to the Divine Majesty, say to him 
simply: Lord, I recommend to you the child of my womb: but much more 
the child of your mercy, born of my blood, but born again of yours. And 
then pass on; for if you permit your soul to amuse itself with this object, 
adapted and agreeable to its senses and to its inferior and natural powers, it 
will never be willing to tear itself away; and under pretence of prayers of 
piety, it will give itself up to certain natural complacencies and 
satisfactions, which will deprive you of the time for employing yourself 


with the supernatural and sovereign object of your love. You must certainly 
moderate these ardours of natural affection, which only serve to trouble our 
mind and distract our heart. 

So, then, now, my dearest mother, let us withdraw our mind into our 
heart, and bring it to its duty of loving God most solely: and let us allow it 
no frivolous self-busying, either about what passes in this world or what 
passes in the other; but having served out to creatures what we owe them of 
love and charity let us refer all to that primary, mastering love which we 
owe to our Creator, and let us conform ourselves to his Divine will. I am, 
very affectionately, my dear mother, your most faithful and affectionate 
child, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To a Lady 
On the too great fear of death. 
7th April, 1617. 


Madam,—On this first opportunity which I have of writing to you, I keep 
my promise, and present you some means for softening the fear of death 
which gives you such great terrors in your sicknesses and child-bearings: in 
this there is no sin, but still there is damage to your heart, which cannot, 
troubled by this passion, join itself so well by love with its God, as it would 
do if not so much tormented. 


1°. Then, I assure you, that if you persevere in the exercise of devotion, as I 
see you do, you will find yourself, by little and little, much relieved of this 
torment; so that your soul, thus exempt from evil affections, and uniting 
itself more and more with God, will find itself less attached to this mortal 
life, and to the empty satisfactions which it gives. 


Continue, then, the devout life, as you have begun, and go always from well 
to better in the road in which you are; and you will see that after some time 
these errors will grow weak, and will not trouble you so much. 


2°. Exercise yourself often in the thoughts of the great sweetness and mercy 
with which God our Saviour receives souls in their death, when they have 
trusted themselves to him in their life, and have tried to serve and love him, 
each one in his vocation. How good art thou, Lord, to them that are of a 
right heart. 


3°. Often lift up your heart by a holy confidence, mingled with a profound 
humility towards our Redeemer; saying: I am miserable, Lord, and you will 
receive my misery into the bosom of your mercy, and you will draw me, with 
your paternal hand, to the enjoyment of your inheritance. I am frail, and 
vile, and abject: but you will love me in that day, because I have hoped in 
you, and have desired to be yours. 


4°. Excite in yourself as much as possible the love of Paradise and of the 
celestial life, and make some considerations on this subject, which you will 
find sufficiently marked in the Introduction to the Devout Life, in the 
meditations on the glory of heaven and the choice of Paradise: for in 
proportion as you esteem eternal happiness, will you have less fear for 
leaving this mortal and perishable life. 


5°. Read no books or parts of books in which death, and judgment, and hell, 
are spoken of: for, thanks to God, you have quite resolved to live in a 
Christian manner, and have no need to be pushed to it by motives of terror 
and fear. 


6°. Often make acts of love towards our Lady, the Saints, and the Angels: 
make yourself familiar with them, often addressing them words of praise 
and love; for having much intercourse with the citizens of the divine, 
heavenly Jerusalem, it will trouble you less to quit those of the earthly or 
lower city of the world. 


7°. Often adore, praise and bless the most holy death of our Lord crucified, 
and place all your trust in his merit, by which your death will be made 
happy, and often say: O divine death of my sweet Jesus, thou shalt bless 
mine and it shall be blessed; I bless thee and thou shalt bless me. O death 
more dear than life! Thus St. Charles, in his last illness had placed in his 
sight the picture of Christ’s Tomb, and of his prayer in the garden, to 
console himself in this article of death by the death and passion of his 
Redeemer. 


8°. Reflect sometimes, how that you are daughter of the Church, and rejoice 
in this; for the children of this mother who are willing to live according to 


her laws always die happily; and as says the blessed Mother (St.) Teresa, it 
is a great consolation at death to have been a child of Holy Church. 


9°. Finish all your prayers in hope, saying: Lord, thou art my hope, my soul 
trusteth in thee.4322 My God, who hath hoped in thee and hath been 
confounded ?4328 In thee, O Lord, have I hoped, let me never be 
confounded.1222 In your ejaculatory prayer during the day and in receiving 
the Blessed Sacrament, use always words of love and hope towards our 
Lord, such as: You are my Father, O Lord! O God! you are the Spouse of my 
soul, the King of my love and the well beloved of my soul. O good Jesus! 
you are my dear master, my help, my refuge. 


10°. Consider often that the persons whom you love most, and to be 
separated from whom would trouble you, are the persons with whom you 
will be eternally in heaven: for instance, your husband, your little John, 
your father: Oh! this little boy, who will be, God helping, one day happy in 
that eternal life, in which he will enjoy my happiness, and rejoice over it; 
and I shall enjoy his, and rejoice over it, and we shall never more be 
separated! So of your husband, your father, and others. You will find it all 
the more easy because all your dearest serve God and fear him. And 
because you are a little melancholy, see in the Introduction what I say of 
sadness and the remedies against it. 

Here, my dear lady, you have what I can say on this subject for the 
present. I say it to you with a heart very affectionate towards yours, which I 
beg to love me and to recommend me often to the Divine mercy, as in 
return I will not cease to pray it to bless you. Live happy and joyous in 
heavenly love, and I am your, &c. 


BOOK III 


Letters to Widows 


LETTER I 


To a Cousin 
He tells her of her husband’s death, and gives her spiritual consolations. 
28th September, 1613. 


My God! how deceitful is this life, Madam, my dearest cousin! and how 
short its consolations! They appear in a moment, and another moment 
carries them off: and but for the holy eternity in which all our days end, we 
should have cause to blame our human condition. 

My dearest cousin, know that I write with a heart full of pain, on account 
of the loss which I have had, but still more on account of the lively sense 
which I have of the blow which this will be to your heart, when it hears the 
sad news of your widowhood so early, so unexpected, so lamentable. 

If the multitude of those who will share your sorrow could lessen the 
bitterness of it, you would soon have little left: for no one has known this 
excellent gentleman but contributes a special sorrow towards the 
ackowledgment of his merits. 

But, my dearest cousin, all this cannot console you till after the strongest 
feeling has passed away. While this lasts God must sustain your soul and 
form its refuge and support. Well, this sovereign goodness, without doubt, 
my dearest cousin, will bow down to you, and will come into your heart, to 
aid and succour it in this tribulation, if you throw yourself into his arms and 
resign yourself into his fatherly hands. 

It was God, my dearest cousin, who gave you this husband: it is God who 
has taken him back. He is bound to be pitiful towards you in the griefs 
which the just affections, given you for your marriage, will henceforth 
cause you in this privation. 


This is, in a word, all that I can say to you. Our nature is so made that we 
die at an unforeseen moment, and cannot escape this condition: wherefore 
we must take patience, and use our reason to soften the evil which we 
cannot avoid; then look at God and his eternity, in which all our losses will 
be made up, and our union, interrupted by death, will be restored. 

May God and your good angel inspire you with every holy consolation, 
my dearest cousin. I will beg it of his Divine Majesty, and will contribute to 
the repose of the soul of the dear departed many holy sacrifices: and to your 
service, my dearest cousin, I sincerely offer you all that is in my power, 
without reserve. For I am, and wish even more strongly than ever to profess 
to be, Madam my dearest cousin, your, &c. 


LETTER II 


To an Aunt 


Consolations on the death of her husband. The perfection of true friendship 
is only found in Paradise. 


Madam my Aunt,—Did I not know that your virtue can give you the 
consolations and resolutions necessary to support with Christian courage 
the loss which you have had, I should try to give you some reasons for it in 
this letter: if it were required I would bear them to you myself. But I 
consider that you have so much charity and fear of God that, seeing his 
good pleasure and holy will, you will conform yourself to it, and will soften 
your sorrow by the consideration of the evil of this world, which is so 
miserable that but for our frailty we should rather praise God when he takes 
from it our friends than trouble ourselves about it. It is necessary that all, 
one after another, should quit it in the order which is appointed; and the first 
are the best off, when they have lived with care of their salvation and soul, 
like my uncle and elder, whose actions have been so agreeable and 
profitable to all his friends, that we, who have been the most familiar and 
intimate, cannot refrain from much regretting the separation. Such sorrow is 
not forbidden us provided that we moderate it by the hope which we have 
of not remaining separated, but in a little time of following him to heaven, 
the place of our repose, God giving us this grace. There shall we form and 
enjoy without end good and Christian friendships, which in this world we 
have only begun. This is the chief thought our friends departed require from 
us, in which thought I beg you to keep yourself, leaving inordinate sorrow 
for souls which have not such hopes. Meanwhile, Madam my aunt, I have 
such love for the memory of the departed, and for your service, that you 
will greatly increase the obligation I am under if you do me the honour to 
command me in all liberty, and to employ me in all assurance. Do this, I 


beseech you with all my heart, and I beg our Lord to increase in you his 
holy consolations, and to fill you with the graces which are wished you by 
your, &c. 


LETTER III 


To Madame Rivolat, Widow 
The Saint consoles her in the death of her husband. 


Learning that you are widowed, my dear daughter, I suffer with the pain 
you have suffered; but still I exhort you not to let yourself be carried away 
with sorrow, for the grace which God has given you to wish to serve him 
obliges you to console yourself in him; and the children of the love of God 
have so much trust in his goodness that they never become desolate, having 
a refuge in which they find all content. He who has learnt how to draw from 
that fountain cannot long remain thirsty from the passions of this miserable 
life. I know that you are ill, but, my dear child, as your pains increase you 
must increase your courage, thinking that he who, to show his love for you, 
has chosen the death of the cross, will draw you more and more to his love 
and his glory by the cross of tribulation which he sends you. Meanwhile I 
pray our Lord for you and your departed, and beg you to recommend me to 
his Divine mercy. I am in him your humble, affectionate, &c. 


LETTER IV 


To a Lady 
Consolation on the death of her husband. He speaks of her children. 


Madam,—You cannot think how sensibly I feel your affliction. I honoured 
with a very particular affection this dear departed gentleman, for many 
reasons, but chiefly for his virtue and piety. How grievous that, at a time 
when there is so great a dearth of such souls among men of his rank, we 
should see and suffer these losses, so injurious to the commonwealth. 

Still, my dear lady, considering all things, we must accommodate our 
hearts to the condition of life in which we are: it is a perishing and mortal 
life, and death which rules over this life keeps no regular course—it seizes 
sometimes here, sometimes there, without choice or any method, the good 
among the bad, and the young among the old. 

O, how happy are they who, being always on their guard against death, 
find themselves always ready to die, so that they may live again eternally in 
the life where there is no more death! Our beloved dead was of this number, 
I well know. That alone, Madam, is enough to console us; for at last, after a 
few days, soon or late, in a few years, we shall follow him in this passage, 
and the friendships and fellowships begun in this world will be taken up 
again never to be broken off. Meanwhile, let us have patience and wait with 
courage till the hour of our departure strikes to go where these friends 
already are; and as we have loved them cordially let us continue to love 
them, doing for their love what they used to wish us to do, and what they 
now wish for on our behalf. 

Doubtless, my dear lady, the greatest desire your deceased had at his 
departure was, that you should not long remain in the grief which his 
absence would cause you, but try to moderate, for love of him, the passion 
which love of him excited in you. And now, in the happiness which he 


enjoys, or certainly expects, he wishes you a holy consolation, and wishes 
you to save your eyes for a better purpose than tears, and your mind for a 
more desirable occupation than sorrow. 

He has left you precious pledges of your marriage; keep your eyes to look 
after their bringing up, keep your mind to raise up theirs. Do this, Madam, 
for the love of this dear husband, and imagine that he asked you for this at 
his departure, and still requires this service from you; for truly he would 
have done it if he could, and he now desires it. The rest of your griefs may 
be according to your heart which is in this world, but not according to his, 
which is in the other. 

And since true friendship delights to satisfy the just desires of the friend, 
SO now in order to please your husband be consoled; calm your mind, and 
raise your heart. And if this counsel which I give you with entire sincerity is 
agreeable to you, put it in practice. Prostrate yourself before your Saviour, 
acquiesce in his ordinance; consider the soul of this dear departed, which 
wishes from yours a true and Christian resolution, and abandon yourself 
altogether to the heavenly providence of the Saviour of your soul, your 
protector, who will help and succour you, and will, in the end, unite you 
with your dead, not as wife with husband, but as heiress of heaven with co- 
heir, and as faithful lover with her beloved. 

I write this, Madam, without leisure, and almost without breath, offering 
you that very loving service of mine which has long been yours, and also 
that which the merits and the goodness of your husband towards me require 
from my soul. 

God be in the midst of your heart. Amen. 


LETTER V 


To Madame de Chantal 
Duties of widows relatively to their salvation; means of gaining that end. 
Annecy, Feast of the Holy Cross, 3rd May, 1604. 


Madame,—I write to assure you more and more that I will carefully keep 
the promise which I made you to write as often as possible. The more I am 
separated from you exteriorly the more I feel myself united with you 
interiorly, and I will never cease to pray our good God to please to perfect 
you in his holy work, that is, the good desire and design of reaching the 
perfection of Christian life. This desire you must cherish and tenderly 
nourish in your heart, as a blessing of the Holy Spirit and a spark of his 
Divine fire. I have seen a tree which was planted by the blessed St. Dominic 
at Rome: every one goes to see it, and is fond of it for the sake of the 
planter. In the same way having seen in you the tree of the desire of 
sanctity, which our Lord has planted in your soul, I cherish it tenderly, and 
take more pleasure in regarding it now than when present; and I exhort you 
to do the same and to say with me: may God give you increase, O lovely 
tree! Divine heavenly seed, may God grant you to produce your fruit unto 
maturity: and when you shall have produced it, may God guard you from 
the wind which makes the fruits fall to earth for vile beasts to eat., Madame, 
this desire should be in you like the orange trees of the coast of Genoa, 
which almost all the year are covered with fruit and flowers and leaves 
together, for your desire should always fructify by the occasions which 
offer of fulfilling it every day, and yet your desire for objects and means to 
advance further should never cease. These wishes are flowers of the tree of 
your design; the leaves are the frequent acknowledgments of your 
weakness, which preserve both the good works and the good desire. This 


desire is one of the pillars of your tabernacle; the other is love of your 
widowhood, a holy love, desirable for as many reasons as there are stars in 
heaven, and without which widowhood is contemptible and false. St. Paul 
commands us to honour the widows who are widows indeed;1222 but those 
who love not their widowhood are not widows, save in appearance, their 
heart is married. These are not they of whom it is said: Blessing, will I bless 
the widow;12! and elsewhere: God is the judge, protector and defender of 
widows.4222. Blessed be God who has given you this dear holy love. 
Increase it every day more and more, and the consolation of it will increase 
for you at the same time, since all the building of your happiness is 
supported on these two pillars. Look, at least once a month, to see whether 
one or the other be not weakened; use for this some meditation or 
consideration similar to that of which I send you a copy, and which I have 
communicated with some fruit to other souls which I have in charge. Do 
not, however, tie yourself to this same meditation; for I do not send it you 
for that purpose, but only to show you the direction of this monthly examen 
and trial of yourself, so that you may learn more easily to get advantage 
from it. If you like better to repeat this same meditation it will not be 
useless to you; but I say, “if you like better,” for in all and everywhere I 
wish you to have a holy liberty of spirit about the means of perfection. If 
the two columns are preserved and strengthened, it matters not much how 
this is done. Keep yourself from scruples, and rest entirely on what I have 
said to you by word of mouth; for I have said it in our Lord. Keep yourself 
constantly in the presence of God by the means which you have. Keep 
yourself from eager solicitudes and disquietudes, for there is nothing which 
more hinders us from journeying to perfection. Throw your heart gently 
into the wounds of our Lord, and not violently. Have an extreme confidence 
in his mercy and goodness, and assurance that he will not abandon you; and 
for this cease not to keep yourself to his holy cross. After the love of our 
Lord I recommend to you that of his spouse, the Church, this dear and 
sweet dove, which can alone produce and bring forth little doves for the 
Spouse. Praise God a hundred times a day for being a daughter of the 
Church, like Mother (St.) Teresa, who often repeated this sentiment at the 
hour of her death with extreme consolation. Cast your eyes on the 
bridegroom and the bride, and say to the beloved: O, to how lovely a bride 


art thou espoused! And to the Spouse: O, to how divine a lover art thou 
wedded! Have great feeling for all the pastors and preachers of the Church, 
and behold them spread over all the face of the earth; for there is no 
province in the world without them. Pray God for them, that while saving 
themselves they may procure the salvation of many souls; and here I beg 
you never to forget me, since God has given me such strong will never to 
forget you. I send you a little manuscript on the perfection of a Christian 
life. I have made it, not directly for you, but for several others; still you will 
see in what you can make it useful for yourself. Write to me, I pray you, as 
often as ever you can, and with all the confidence possible: for the extreme 
desire which I have of your good and advancement, make me pleased to 
learn often what you are doing. Recommend me to our Lord, for I have 
more need of it than any one in the world. I beseech him to give abundantly 
of his holy love to you and to all belonging to you. I am for ever, and 
beseech you to consider me, your very assured and devoted servant in Jesus 
Christ. 


LETTER VI 


To the Same 
He sends a picture representing the little Jesus with our Lady and St. Anne. 
29th May, 1605. 


Behold, my child, this little picture which I send you: it represents your 
holy abbess while still in the monastery of married persons, and her good 
mother who is come from the convent of widows to visit her. Look at the 
daughter how she keeps her eyes cast down: it is because she cannot see 
those of the child; the mother on the contrary lifts them up, because they 
rest on those of the little darling. Virgins only lift their eyes, to see those of 
the spouse, and widows lower them when they cannot have this honour. 
Your abbess is gloriously adorned with a crown on her head, but looks 
down on some little flowers scattered on the step of her seat. 

The good grandmother has near her on the earth a basket filled with 
fruits. I think that they are the actions of holiness, the little and humble 
virtues which she wishes to give to her pet as soon as she has him in her 
arms. Meanwhile, you see that the little Jesus bends and inclines himself 
towards his aged grandmother, widow as she is, and with poor head-dress 
and simply clad. He holds a world, which he turns gently away with one 
hand, because he knows well that it is not suitable for widows; but with the 
other he gives her his holy benediction. 

Keep yourself near this widow, and like her have your little basket. Keep 
your arms and your eyes towards the child; his mother your abbess will give 
him to you in your turn: He will very willingly incline himself towards you, 
and will bless you munificently. Ah! how I desire him, my daughter! This 
wish is spread abroad in my soul, where it will remain eternally. Live 
joyfully in God, and salute very humbly in my name, Madame your abbess, 


and dear mistress. May sweet Jesus be enthroned in your heart and on mine 
together! May he reign and live there for ever! Amen. 


LETTER VII 


To the Same 


Humility is the virtue proper for widows; in what it consists. The great 
utility of meditating on the life and death of our Lord. Remedies for 
temptations against faith. Advice on the exercise of virtues. 


1st November, 1605. 


My God! what heartiness and passion I have in the service of your soul! 
You could not sufficiently believe it, my dear sister. I have so much that this 
alone suffices to convince me that it is from our Lord, for it is not possible, 
I think, that all the world together could give me so much; at least, I have 
never seen so much in the world. 

To-day is the Feast of All Saints, and at our solemn matins, seeing our 
Lord begin the beatitudes with poverty of spirit, which St. Augustine 
interprets of the holy and most desirable virtue of humility, I remember that 
you had asked me to send you something about humility. I think I said 
nothing in my last letter, though it was very ample and perhaps too long. 
Now, God has given me so many things to write to you, that if I had time I 
think I should say wonders. 

In the first place, my dear sister, it comes to my mind that doctors give 
widows, as their proper virtue, holy humility. Virgins have theirs, so have 
martyrs, doctors, pastors—each his or her own, like the order of their 
knighthood: and all must have had humility, for they would not have been 
exalted had they not been humbled. But to widows belongs, before all, 
humility; for what can puff up the widow with pride? She has no longer her 
virginity. (This can, however, be amply supplied for by a great widowly 
humility. It is much better to be a widow with plenty of oil in our lamp, by 
desiring nothing but humility and charity, than a virgin without oil, or with 


little oil.) She has no longer that which gives the highest value to your sex 
in the estimation of the world; she has no longer her husband, who was her 
honour, and whose name she has taken. What more remains to glorify 
herself in, except God! O happy glory! O precious crown! In the garden of 
the church widows are compared to violets, little and low flowers, of no 
striking colour, nor of very intense perfume, but marvellously sweet. O how 
lovely a flower is the Christian widow, little and low by humility! She is not 
brilliant in the eyes of the world; for she avoids them, and no longer adorns 
herself to draw them on her; and why should she desire the eyes when she 
no longer desires the hearts. 

The Apostle orders his dear disciple to honour the widows who are 
widows indeed.4223 And who are widows indeed save those who are such in 
heart and mind—that is, who have their heart married to no creature? Our 
Lord says not to-day: Blessed are the clean of body, but of heart; and 
praises not the poor; but the poor in spirit. Widows are to be honoured when 
they are such in heart and mind; what does widow mean except deserted and 
forlorn—that is, miserable, poor and little? Those, then, who are poor, 
miserable and little in mind and heart, are to be praised. All this means 
those who are humble, of whom our Lord is the protector. 

But what is humility? Is it the knowledge of this misery and poverty? 
Yes, says our St. Bernard; but this is moral and human humility. What then 
is Christian humility. It is the love of this poverty and abjection, 
contemplating these in our Lord. You know that you are a very wretched 
(pauvrette) and weak widow? Love this miserable state; make it your glory 
to be nothing; be glad of it, since your misery becomes an object for the 
goodness of God to show his mercy in. 

Amongst beggars those who are the most miserable, and whose sores are 
the largest and most loathsome, think themselves the best beggars, and the 
most likely to draw alms. We are but beggars; the most miserable are the 
best off; the mercy of God willingly looks on them. 

Let us humble ourselves, I beseech you, and plead only our sores and 
miseries at the gate of the Divine mercy; but remember to plead them with 
joy, comforting yourself in being quite empty, and quite a widow, that our 
Lord may fill you with his kingdom. Be mild and affable with every one, 
except with those who would take away your glory, which is your 


wretchedness and your perfect widowhood. I glory in my infirmities,4324 
says the Apostle; and it is better for me to die than lose my glory. Do you 
see, he would rather die than lose his infirmities, which are his glory. 

You must carefully guard your misery and your littleness; for God 
regards it, as he did that of the Blessed Virgin. Man seeth those things that 
appear, but the Lord beholdeth the heart.4222 If he sees our littleness in our 
hearts, he will give us great graces. This humility preserves chastity, 
whence, in the Canticles, that lovely soul is called the lily of the valleys. Be 
then joyously humble before God, but be joyously humble also before the 
world. Be very glad that the world makes no account of you; if it esteems 
you, mock at it gaily, and laugh at its judgment, and at your misery which is 
judged; if it esteems you not, console yourself joyously, because in this, at 
least, the world follows truth. 

As for the exterior, do not affect visible humility, but also do not run 
away from it: embrace it, and ever joyously. I approve the lowering of 
ourselves sometimes to mean offices, even towards inferiors and proud 
persons, towards the sick and poor, towards our own people at home and 
abroad; but it must ever be ingenuously and joyously. I repeat it often, 
because it is the key of this mystery for you and for me. I might rather have 
said charitably, for charity, says St. Bernard, is joyous; and this he says 
after St. Paul. Humble services, and matters of exterior humility are only 
the bark, but this preserves the fruit. 

Continue your communions and exercises, as I have written to you. Keep 
your soul very closely this year to the meditatiom of the life and death of 
our Lord: it is the gate of heaven; if you keep his company you will learn 
his disposition. Have a great and long-suffering courage; do not lose it for 
mere noise, and specially not in temptations against faith. Our enemy is a 
great clatterer, do not trouble yourself at all about him; he cannot hurt you, I 
well know. Mock at him and let him go on. Do not strive with him, ridicule 
him, for it is all nothing. He has howled round about the Saints, and made 
plenty of hubbub; but to what purpose? In spite of it all, there they are, 
seated in the place which he has lost, the wretch! 

I want you to look at the 41st chapter of the Way of Perfection by the 
blessed Mother St. Teresa, for it will help you to understand well the 
doctrine which I have told you so often, that we must not be too minute in 


the exercises of virtues; that we must walk open-heartedly, frankly, naively, 
after the old fashion (a la vieille francoise), with liberty, in good faith, in a 
broad way (grosso modo). I fear the spirit of constraint and melancholy. No, 
my dear child, I desire that you should have a heart large and noble, in the 
way of our Lord, but humble, gentle, and without laxness. 

I commend myself to the little but penetrating prayers of our Celse- 
Bénigne; and if Aimée begins to give me some little wishes, I shall hold 
them very dear. I give you, and your widow’s heart, and your children, 
every day to our Lord, when offering his Son. Pray for me, my dear child, 
that one day we may see one another with all the saints in Paradise: my 
desire to love you and to be loved by you has no less measure than eternity. 
May the sweet Jesus will to give us this in his love and dilection! Amen. I 
am then, and wish to be eternally, entirely yours in Jesus Christ. 


LETTER VU 


To Madame the Countess de Dalet 


Duties of a widow towards her parents and children. The love of parents 
has great claims. 


25th April, 1621. 


Madame,—I should be much troubled in writing to you on this present 
subject, if I were not authorized by Madame, your mother; for on what 
ground could I put my hand to what passes between you two, and how 
appeal to your conscience, knowing that you are the only and worthy 
daughter of a worthy mother, who is full of sense, prudence, and piety? But 
since I must, then, under this authorization, I will say, Madame, that your 
mother tells me all that she has told you herself and got told you by many 
excellent persons (in comparison with whom I am nothing) to bring you 
round to the desire she has that you deprive her not of your filial help, in 
these great straits, to which the occurrences you know of have reduced her. 
She cannot bear to see her estate fall under the burden, and above all, for 
the want of your help, which she considers to be all that is necessary. 

She proposes three plans for this: either that you retire altogether into 
religion, in order that the creditors may no longer want you as security, and 
that she may have the free disposal of your children’s property; or that you 
marry again with the advantages which are offered you; or that you remain 
with her and keep a common purse. She gives in her letter the exceptions 
you take to the first two plans. She says you have vowed your chastity to 
God, and that you have four very little children, of whom two are girls, but 
about the third plan I see nothing in her letter. 

As to the first I do not want to interpose my judgment on the question 
whether your vow obliges you not to ask a dispensation (although she 


alleges a great precipitation which may have prevented due consideration), 
for indeed the purity of chastity is of such high price that whoever has 
vowed it is very happy to keep it, and there is nothing to prefer to it except 
the necessity of the public good. 

As to the second, I do not know whether you can lawfully give up that 
care of your children which God has required from you in making you their 
mother, and they being so little. 

But, as to the third, Madame, I say that your purse ought to be common 
with your mother, in a case of such great necessity. O God! it is the least we 
owe to father and mother. I fancy I can indeed discern some reason why. I 
think a daughter, so placed with children, may keep her purse to herself; but 
I do not know whether this reason exists in your case: and if it does, it must 
be very clear and strong, and bear to be seen and examined thoroughly. 
Amongst enemies, extreme necessity makes all things common; but 
amongst friends, and such friends as daughters and mothers, we must not 
wait for extreme necessity, for the command of God urges us too much. In 
such cases we must lift up eyes and heart to the providence of God, who 
returns abundantly all that we give according to his holy commandment. 

I say too much, Madame; for I had no right to speak on this, except to 
refer your dear conscience, in this regard, to those to whom you confide it. 

For the rest, as to your spiritual exercises, your mother is content that you 
perform them after your customary manner, except your retreats at Sainte- 
Marie, which she wishes limited to the great feasts of the year, to three days 
in each forty. You may also be content with this, and supply by spiritual 
retreats at home, the length of those you could make at Sainte-Marie. 

O my God! dear lady, what we should do for fathers and mothers! and 
how lovingly must we support the excess, the zeal and the ardour, I had 
almost said the importunity of their love! These mothers,—they are 
altogether wonderful (admirables): they would like, I think, always to carry 
their children, particularly the only child, at their breasts. They often feel 
jealous if one takes a little amusement out of their presence; they consider 
that they are never enough loved, and that the love which is due to them can 
never be full-measured except when beyond proper measure. How can we 
mend this? We must have patience, and do, as nearly as we can, all that is 
required to correspond with it. God requires only certain days, certain 
hours, and his presence is quite content that we also be present with fathers 


and mothers: but these are more exacting. They require many more days 
and hours, and an undivided presence. Ah! God is so good that, 
condescending to this, he reckons the accommodation of our will to our 
mother’s as accommodation to his, provided his good pleasure is the 
principal end of our actions. 

Well, then, you have Moses and the prophets; that is, so many excellent 
servants of God: hear them. And as for me, I do wrong to occupy you so 
long, but I have a little pleasure in speaking with a pure and chaste soul, and 
one against which there is no complaint, except for the excess of devotion; 
a rare complaint, so rare and admirable that I cannot help loving and 
honouring her who is accused of it, or being for ever, Madame, yours, &c. 


LETTER IX 


To the Same 


What assistance children who are masters of their fortune and who have a 
family owe to their parents. 


11th May, 1621. 


Madame,—It is in the presence of God that I write you this letter, since it is 
to tell you what you ought to do for his greater glory in the matters you 
have written about. After invoking, then, his Holy Spirit, I say that I see no 
just occasion in all you have told me, or your mother has told me, for 
breaking through the vow of chastity which you have made to God. 


1. The keeping up of families is not a considerable cause, except for 
princes, when their posterity is required for the public weal; and even if you 
were a princess, or he that wants you a prince, it could be said to you: be 
satisfied with the posterity you have; and to him: get posterity by another 
princess. In a word, the Holy Spirit has caused it to be distinctly declared 
that no price is worthy of a continent soul.432® Remain then so, since God 
has inspired you the will and graciously gives the power. This great God 
will bless your vow, your soul, and your body, consecrated to his name. 


2. It is quite true that you are not at all obliged in justice to assist with your 
means the estate of your father, since by the law of the State your and your 
children’s property is quite separate from that of your father, and he is in no 
actual necessity; and particularly since you have not really received any part 
of your dowry, which was promised only and not paid. 


3. On the contrary, if it is true that without preventing your father’s ruin you 
would ruin your children and their property, and yourself, if you took up the 


charges on his estate, you are obliged, at least by charity, not to do it; for 
what is the use of ruining one family without saving another, and applying a 
remedy to an irremediable evil, at your children’s expense? If, then, you 
know that your help will be useless to the relief of your father, you are 
obliged not to give it, to the prejudice of your children. 


4. But, Madame, if you can help him without injuring your children, as it 
seems, apparently, you can, since you are an only child; and as all you can 
save from being sold will come at last to your children, your father and 
mother being unable to have other heirs, then I think you ought to do it, for 
it would be only letting go your property with one hand, and taking it back 
with the other. 


5. And even if you should straiten your circumstances in order to content 
Madame your mother, provided that it is not with too much loss to your 
children, it would seem to me you ought even to do it for the respect and 
love you are obliged to bear her. 


6. As for the rest, I think it would be more for your peace, and in 
accordance with the vow you have made of perpetual purity, to live apart, in 
your little way, on the condition that you often see your mother. Indeed, if I 
understand her letter right, she would not be grieved if you even became a 
religious, so long as you enabled her by your means to keep possession of 
the family property. 

And in truth, as I am unwilling to counsel a second marriage, and unable 
to encourage the disposition which I see in this lady to live in grand style, 
and keep the house open for every kind of proper social amusement, I think 
it will be better for you to live apart; for there is nothing like separation of 
dwellings to preserve union of hearts between those of opposite (although 
good) characters and aims. This is my opinion, Madame, on the knowledge 
I have of the state of your affairs. Oh! if it had pleased God that I should 
have seen you at Lyons, what a consolation for me, and how much more 
certainly and clearly I should have been able to explain to you my ideas! 
But since it has not been so, I will wait to receive your reply, in case you 
may think I have failed to understand the matter you have proposed to me, 
and I will try to repair my defects. And I beg you, Madame, not to form any 


idea which may take away the liberty of writing to me, since I am and shall 
be entirely and without reserve your very humble and very affectionate 
servant, who wishes you the highest of the graces of our Lord, and above all 
a continual progress in the most holy sweetness of charity, and the sacred 
humility of the most amiable Christian simplicity. I cannot prevent myself 
saying that I found what you said in your letter very sweet—namely, that 
your house is a common one and no better; for this is delightful in an age 
when the children of the world make such a great noise about their houses, 
their names, and their descent. Live always so, my dearest child, and glory 
only in the cross of our Lord, by which the world is crucified to you and 
you to the world. Amen. I call myself henceforth with all my heart, 
Madame, your, &c. 


LETTER X 


To a Lady 
The virtues which spring in the midst of afflictions are the most solid. 


My dearest Mother,—I share by compassion in the bitter griefs you suffer, 
and yet I fail not to find much consolation in that you suffer them with a 
spirit of resignation. My dear mother, the virtues which grow in prosperity 
are generally delicate and weakly: and those in afflictions are strong and 
stable, just as the best vines are said to grow among stones. 

I pray God ever to be in the midst of your heart, that it may not be 
overturned by such shocks, and that sharing with you his cross, he may 
communicate his holy patience, and that Divine love which makes 
tribulations so precious. 

I will never cease to invoke the help of this eternal Father for a daughter 
whom I honour and cherish as my mother. 

I am, my dear mother, yours in our Lord, &c. 


LETTER XI 


To Madame de Chantal 


On the choice of a director. Remedies for temptations against faith. Rules of 
conduct for the use of a Christian widow. Liberty of spirit. 


14th October, 1604. 


Madame,—May God give me as much power as I have will to make myself 
clearly understood in this letter! I am sure that I should give you 
consolation about part of what you want to know from me, and particularly 
in the two doubts which the enemy suggests to you on the choice you have 
made of me as you spiritual father. I will do what I can to express in a few 
words what I think necessary for you on this subject. 

As to the first doubt, the choice you have made has all the marks of a 
good and legitimate election. The great movement of soul, which brought 
you to it almost by force, and with consolation; the consideration which I 
have given to it before consenting; the fact that neither of us trusted self, but 
used the judgment of your confessor, a good, wise and prudent man; that we 
gave time for the first agitations of your conscience to grow quiet, 
supposing they were ill-founded; that the prayers, not of one or two days, 
but of many months, went before;—these are, undoubtedly, infallible signs 
that it was the will of God. 

The movements of the bad spirit or the human spirit are of a very 
different kind. They are terrible and vehement, but without constancy. The 
first word they say in the ear of the soul is to avoid counsel; or if it takes 
counsel it must be that of people of no weight, and without experience. 
They hurry, they want to make a bargain without stating terms, and content 
themselves with a short prayer, which only serves as a pretext to decide the 
most important questions. 


There is nothing like this in our action. It is neither you nor I that formed 
the contract: but a third person, who in this can have regarded only God. 
The difficulty I made in the beginning, which proceeded only from the 
deliberation which I was bound to give to it, ought completely to reassure 
you. For be certain it was from no want of a very great inclination to your 
spiritual service; this I had beyond words; but because in a thing of such 
consequence I wanted to follow neither your desire nor my inclination but 
God and Providence. Stop there, I beseech, and dispute no more with the 
enemy on this subject; tell him boldly that it is God who wanted it and did 
it. It was God who placed you under that first direction, profitable to you at 
that time; it is God who has brought you to this, which, though the 
instrument of it is unworthy, he will make fruitful and useful to you. 

As to the second doubt, my dearest sister, know that as I have just said, 
from the beginning of your conferring with me about your interior, God 
gave me a great love of your soul. When you opened yourself to me more 
particularly, it was an obligation on my soul to cherish yours more and 
more, which made me write to you that God had given me to you. I do not 
believe that anything could be added to the affection I felt in my soul, and 
above all when praying to God for you. 

But now, my dear child, a certain new quality has developed which I 
seem unable to name. I can only say its effect is a great interior sweetness 
which I feel in wishing you the perfection of the love of God, and other 
spiritual benedictions. No, I do not add a single line to the truth; I speak 
before the God of my heart and yours: every affection has its particular 
difference from others: that which I have for you has a certain specialty 
which immensely consoles me, and which, to say all, is extremely 
profitable to me. Hold that for the truest truth, and doubt it no more. I did 
not mean to say so much, but one word brings on another, and besides I 
think you will apply it properly. 

It is remarkable, I think, my child, that the holy church of God, in 
imitation of her Spouse, does not teach us to pray for ourselves in particular, 
but always for ourselves and for our Christian brethren: Give us, she says: 
grant us, and such like terms, which include many. I had never happened to 
think, under this general form of speech, of any particular person: but since 
I left Dijon, under this form, us, several persons who have recommended 
themselves to me have come into my mind,—yourself almost always the 


first; and when not the first, which is rarely, then the last, to dwell more on 
it. Can I say more than that? But, do not communicate this to any one; for I 
say a little too much about it, though with all truth and purity. 

This is quite enough now to answer henceforth all those suggestions, or at 
least to give you courage to laugh at their author, and to spit in his face. I 
will tell you the rest one day, either in this world or in the other. 

In the third place you ask me for remedies in the trouble caused you by 
the wicked one’s temptations against faith and the Church; for so I 
understand you. I will say what God gives me to say. 

In this temptation you must behave as in temptations of the flesh, 
disputing neither little nor much. Do as did the Children of Israel with the 
bones of the Paschal Lamb, which they did not even try to break, but simply 
threw into the fire. You must not reply at all, nor appear to hear what the 
enemy says. Let him clamour as he likes at the door; you must not say as 
much as, Who goes there? 

True, you will tell me, but he worries me, and his noise makes those 
within unable to hear one another speak. It is all the same; patience,—we 
must prostrate ourselves before God, and remain there at his feet: he will 
understand, by this humble behaviour, that you are his, and that you want 
his help, though you cannot even speak. But above all keep yourself well 
shut in, and open not the door at all, either to see who it is or to drive the 
nuisance away; at last he will get tired of crying out, and will leave you in 
peace. 

And never too soon, you will say. I pray you get a book called On 
Tribulation, composed by Father Ribadaneira, in Spanish, and translated 
into French. The Father Rector will tell you where it is printed; read it 
carefully. Courage, then, it will come to an end at last; provided he enter 
not, it matters not. And meanwhile it is an excellent sign when the enemy 
beats and blusters at the door; for it is a sign that he has not got what he 
wants. If he had it, he would not cry out any more, he would enter and stay. 
Take note of this, so as not to fall into scruple. 

After this remedy, I give you another. Temptations against faith go 
straight to the understanding, to make it parley, and think, and dream about 
them. Do you know what you must do while the enemy is occupied trying 
to escalade the intelligence? Sally out by the gate of the will, and make a 
good attack on him. That is, when a temptation against faith comes to 


engage you:—how can this be? but if this, but if that?—instead of disputing 
with the enemy by argument, let your affective part rush forth vehemently 
upon him, and even joining the exterior voice to the interior, cry: Ah! 
traitor, ah! wretch, thou hast left the church of the angels, and wishest me to 
leave the church of the saints! Disloyal, faithless, perfidious one, thou didst 
present to the first woman the apple of perdition, and thou wantest me to eat 
of it! Get thee behind me, Satan! It is written: thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.4322 No, I will not reason or dispute. Eve wishing to dispute with 
the devil was seduced and ruined. Vive Jésus, in whom I believe! Vive the 
Church, to which I cling! and similar words of fire. 

You must also say words to Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Spirit (such as 
he will suggest to you), and even to the Church: O mother of the children of 
God, never will I separate myself from you, I will to live and die in your 
bosom. 

I know not if I make myself understood. I mean to say that we must fight 
back with affections and not with reasons; with passions of the heart and 
not with considerations of the mind. It is true that in these times of 
temptations the poor will is quite dry; but so much the better: its acts will be 
so much the more terrible to the enemy, who, seeing that instead of 
retarding your progress he gives you an opportunity of exercising a 
thousand virtuous affections, and particularly the protestation of faith, will 
leave you at last. 

In the third place, it will be sometimes good to apply fifty or sixty strokes 
of the discipline, or thirty, as you may be disposed. It is remarkable how 
good this recipe was found in a soul whom I know. It is, doubtless, because 
the exterior pain diverts the interior mischief and affliction, and provokes 
the mercy of God. Add that the wicked one, seeing that his partisan and 
confederate the flesh is getting beaten, fears and flees. But this third remedy 
must be used with moderation, and according to the profit you find from it 
after the experience of some days. 

In fine, these temptations are only afflictions, like others; and we must 
stay ourselves on the saying of Holy Scripture: Blessed is he that suffers 
temptation; for when he has been tried he shall receive the crown of 
glory.4238 Know that I have seen few persons make progress without this 


trial, and we must have patience. Our God, after the storms will send the 
calm. But above all use the first and second remedy. 

For the fourth point, I am not willing to change the offerings you made 
the first time you vowed yourself, nor the condition which was appointed 
you, nor any other thing. 

As to your daily prayers, this is my counsel. In the moming make the 
meditation with the preparation as I have marked it in the writing which I 
send for this purpose. Add the Paternoster, Ave Maria, Credo, Veni Creator, 
Ave Maris Stella, Angele Dei, and a short prayer to the two Saints John, and 
the two Saints Francis of Assisi and of Paula, which you will find in the 
Breviary, or perhaps you already have them in the little book you mean to 
send me. Salute all the Saints with this vocal prayer: 

Holy Mary, and all Saints, deign to intercede for us with our Lord, that 
we may obtain to be helped and saved by him who liveth and reigneth, 
world without end. Amen.4222 

Having saluted the Saints who are in heaven, say a Paternoster and Ave 
for the faithful departed, and another for the faithful living. Thus you will 
have visited all the church, one part of which is in heaven, another on earth, 
another under the earth, as St. Paul and St. John witness. This will take you 
a full hour. 

Hear Mass every day, if possible, in the manner which I have described in 
writing on meditation. 

And either at Mass or in the course of the day I wish the Rosary to be 
said with the greatest devotion possible. 

Throughout the day, plenty of ejaculatory prayers, and specially those of 
the hours when they strike; this is a useful devotion. 

In the evening before supper, I approve of a short recollection, with five 
Paternosters and Ave Marias, to the five wounds of our Lord. The 
recollection may be made by the entrance of the soul into one of the five 
wounds of our Lord for five days, into the thorns of the crown for the sixth, 
and into his pierced side for the seventh: for there we must begin the week, 
and there end it; that is, on Sundays we must return to this heart. 

In the evening, about an hour or an hour and a half before supper, retire, 
and say the Paternoster, the Ave, the Credo: this done, the Confiteor up to 
mea culpa: then the examination of conscience; after which finish the med 


culpa, and say the Litany of our Lady of Loretto, or, in order, the seven 
Litanies of our Lord, our Lady, the Angels, and the others as they are in a 
book made for this purpose. This book is not easy to find; and therefore, if 
you cannot get them, the Litany of our Lady will do. This will take you 
nearly half an hour. 

Every day take a good half-hour’s spiritual reading, this is quite enough 
for each day. On Feasts you can assist at Vespers, and say the office of our 
Lady. But if you have a great taste for the prayers you have been used to 
say, do not change, I beg. And if you happen to omit something that I order, 
do not make a scruple of it; for here is the general rule of our obedience 
written in great letters: 


we must do all by love, and nothing by force. 
we must love obedience rather than fear disobedience. 


I leave you the spirit of liberty; not that which excludes obedience, for this 
is the liberty of the flesh; but that which excludes constraint, and scruple, 
and worry (empressement). 

If you very much love obedience and submission, I wish that if a just or 
charitable necessity require you to omit your exercises you should make 
this a species of obedience, and supply the defect by love. 

I wish you to have a French translation of all the prayers you say. I do not 
want you to say them in French, but in Latin, for they will give you more 
devotion; but I want you to have the meaning at hand, even in the Litanies 
of Jesus, of our Lady, and the others. But do all this without anxiety, and in 
a spirit of sweetness and love. 

Your meditations will be on the life and death of our Lord. . . . I approve 
your using the Exercises of Thauler, Meditations of St. Bonaventure, and 
those of Capiglia; for being on the Gospels they are on the life of our Lord. 
But you must reduce all to the method I send you in this paper. The 
meditations of the four ends of man will be useful to you, on condition that 
you always finish with an act of confidence in God, never representing to 
yourself death or hell on the one side without the cross on the other; so that, 
after exciting yourself to fear by the one you may return to the other by 
confidence. The hour of meditation must be only three-quarters at most. 


I love spiritual canticles, sung with affection. 

As to the ass (body) I approve the fast of Friday, and the frugal supper of 
the Saturday. I approve your keeping it down the whole of the week, not so 
much by abstinence from meats (sobriety being observed) as by abstinence 
from choice in them. I approve your flattering it sometimes, giving it some 
Oats to eat, as St. Francis did, to make it go quicker. I mean the discipline; 
which has a wonderful force, by stinging the flesh to quicken the spirit; but 
only use it twice a week. 

You must not lessen the frequency of your communions, unless your 
confessor orders it. I have this particular consolation, on Feast-days, 
namely, to know that we are going to communion together. 

For the fifth point, it is the truth that I cherish, with a very special love, 
our Celse-Bénigne, and all the rest of your children. Since God has given 
your heart this desire to give them entirely to the service of God, you must 
bring them up in this design, sweetly inspiring suitable thoughts. Have the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and read them carefully from the end of the 
eighth book; you will there see St. Monica, a widow, with the care of her 
Augustine, and many things which will console you. 

As to Celse-Bénigne, you must suggest generous motives, and plant in 
his little soul the noblest and most gallant aspirations after the service of 
God, and impress on him a very low idea of mere worldly glory; but this 
little by little. In proportion as he grows up, we will think of the particular 
things required, God helping. 

Meanwhile, take care, not only about him, but about his sisters, that they 
Sleep alone as far as possible, or with persons in whom you have as full 
confidence as in yourself. I cannot tell you how important this advice is; 
experience recommends it to me every day. 

If Frances wishes, of her own accord, to be a religious, it is well: 
otherwise I do not approve that her will should be anticipated by 
resolutions, but only, like the others, by sweet attractions (inspirations). 

We must, as much as we can, act on souls as the angels do, by gracious 
and gentle movements But I quite approve that you have her brought up in 
the order of Puy-d’ Orbe, in which I hope devotion is soon going to begin to 
flourish again in good earnest. And I want you to co-operate in this 
intention. But from all the girls keep away vanity of soul: it is almost born 
with the sex. 


I know you have the Epistles of St. Jerome in French: look at what he 
says of Pacatula and the others, about the education of girls: they will do 
you good. Still you must use moderation. I have said all when I have said 
“sweet attractions.” 

I see that you owe 2,000 crowns; hasten the payment all you can, and be 
sure to avoid retaining anything of any one’s, as far as possible. 

Give some little alms, but with great humility. I like the visitation of the 
sick, of the old, and women chiefly, and of the young when quite young. I 
like the visitation of the poor; particularly of women, with great humility 
and mildness. 

For the sixth point, I approve your dividing your abode between your 
father and your father-in-law, and that you occupy yourself in procuring the 
good of their souls, after the fashion of the angels, as I have said. If the stay 
at Dijon is a little longer, no matter: it is also your primary duty. Try to 
make yourself every day more agreeable to both your fathers, and further 
their salvation in a spirit of sweetness. No doubt the winter will suit you 
better at Dijon. 

I am writing to your father, and as he had commanded me to write him 
something for the good of his soul, I have done it with much simplicity, 
perhaps too much. 

My advice lies in two points: one, that he should make a general review 
of all his life for a general confession; a thing without which no man of 
honour should die; the other that he should try little by little to despoil 
himself of worldly affections—and I tell him the way to do it. 

I propose this to him, in my opinion clearly and gently enough; and with 
this conclusion, that we must not exactly break through the ties of alliance 
which we have with the affairs of the world, but unsew and undo them. He 
will shew you the letter, I doubt not. Help him to understand and practise it. 

You owe him a great charity in leading him to a happy end, and no 
consideration should hinder you from employing yourself in this with a 
holy ardour; for he is the first neighbour whom God obliges you to love; 
and the first part you should love in him is his soul, and in his soul the 
conscience, and in his conscience, purity, and in purity the seizing hold of 
eternal life. I say the same to your father-in-law. 

Perhaps your honoured father, not knowing me, will find my freedom 
improper; but make me known to him, and I am sure he will love me for 


this freedom more than for anything else. 

I am writing to Monseigneur de Bourges a letter of five sheets, in which I 
point out to him the method of preaching, and with this I tell him my 
opinion about several points of the life of an archbishop. Well, as for him, I 
have no doubt he will find it agreeable. In fine, what would you further? 
Father, brother, uncle, children, all are infinitely dear to me. 

As for the seventh point, about the spirit of liberty, I will tell you what it 
is. 

Every good man is free from acts of mortal sin, and does not keep any 
affection to it. This is a liberty necessary for salvation. I do not speak of 
this; the liberty of which I speak is the liberty of well-beloved children. And 
what is it? It is a detachment of the Christian heart from all things to follow 
the known will of God. You will easily understand what I mean to say, if 
God gives me the grace to propose to you the marks, signs, effects, 
occasions of this liberty. 

We ask from God before all things, that his name may be hallowed, his 
kingdom come, his will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

All this is no other thing than the spirit of liberty; for provided that the 
name of God is sanctified, that his majesty reigns in you, that his will is 
done, the soul cares for nothing else. First mark: the soul which has this 
liberty is not attached to consolations, but receives afflictions with all the 
sweetness that the flesh can permit. I do not say that it does not love and 
desire consolations, but I say that it does not attach its heart to them. 
Second mark: it does not at all attach its affection to spiritual exercises; so 
that, if by sickness or other accident kept from them, it feels no grief 
thereat. Here also I do not say it does not love them, but I say it is not 
attached to them. 

Such a heart scarcely loses its joyfulness, because no privation makes 
him sad whose heart is quite unattached. I do not say he does not lose it, but 
that he scarcely loses it, that is, only for a short time. 

The effects of this liberty are a great suavity of soul, a great gentleness 
and condescension in all that is not sin or danger of sin; a temper sweetly 
pliable to the acts of every virtue and charity. 

For example: interrupt a soul which is attached to the exercise of 
meditation; you will see it leave with aunoyance, worried and surprised. A 
soul which has true liberty will leave its exercise with an equal 


countenance, and a heart gracious towards the importunate person who has 
inconvenienced her. For it is all one to her whether she serve God by 
meditating, or serve him by bearing with her neighbour: both are the will of 
God, but the bearing with her neighbour is necessary at that time. 

The occasions of this liberty are all the things which happen against our 
inclination; for whoever is not attached to his inclinations, is not impatient 
when they are contradicted. 

This liberty has two opposite vices, instability and constraint, or 
dissolution and slavery. Instability, or dissolution of spirit, is a certain 
excess of liberty, by which we change our exercises, our state of life, 
without proof or knowledge that such change is God’s will. On the smallest 
occasion practices, plan, rule are changed; for every little occurrence we 
leave our rule and laudable custom: and thus the heart is dissipated and 
ruined, and is like an orchard open on all sides, whose fruits are not for its 
owners, but for all passers by. 

Constraint or slavery is a certain want of liberty by which the soul is 
overwhelmed with either disgust or anger, when it cannot do what it has 
planned, though still able to do better. 

For example: I design to make my meditation every day in the moming. 
If I have the spirit of instability, or dissolution, on the least occasion in the 
world I shall put it off till the evening—for a dog which kept me from 
sleeping, for a letter I have to write, of no urgency whatever. On the other 
hand, if I have the spirit of constraint or servitude, I shall not leave my 
meditation at that hour, even if a sick person have great need of my help at 
the time, even if I have a despatch which is of great importance, and which 
cannot well be put off, and so on. 

It remains for me to give you one or two examples of this liberty which 
will better make you understand what I cannot properly describe. But first I 
must tell you that you are to observe two rules, to avoid stumbling in this 
point. 

A person should never omit his exercises and the common rules of 
virtues unless he sees the will of God on the other side. Now, the will of 
God shows itself in two ways, by necessity and charity. I want to preach 
this Lent in a little place of my diocese; if, however, I get ill, or break my 
leg, I must not be grieved or disquieted because I cannot preach; for it is 
certainly the will of God that I should serve him by suffering and not by 


preaching. Or if I am not ill, but an occasion presents itself of going to some 
other place, where, if I go not, the people will become Huguenots,—there is 
the will of God sufficiently declared to turn me gently from my design. 

The second rule is that when we are to use liberty for the sake of charity, 
it must be without scandal and without injustice. For example: I may know 
that I should be more useful somewhere very far from my diocese. I cannot 
use liberty in this; for I should scandalize and commit injustice, because I 
am obliged to be here. Hence, this liberty never interferes with vocations; 
on the contrary, it makes each one satisfied with his own, since each should 
know that he is placed in it by the will of God. 

Now, I want you to look at Cardinal Borromeo, who is going to be 
canonized in a few days. His was a spirit the most exact, rigid, and austere 
that it is possible to imagine: he drank nothing but water, and eat nothing 
but bread; he was so austere that, after he was archbishop, he only entered 
twice during twenty-four years into the house of his brothers, when ill, and 
twice into his garden. Yet, this rigorous soul, when eating with the Swiss, 
his neighbours, as he often did to keep a good influence over them, made no 
difficulty in drinking bumpers and healths with them, besides what he drank 
for his thirst. There is a trait of holy liberty in the most austere man of this 
age. A dissolute spirit would have done too much; a constrained spirit 
would have considered it a mortal sin; a spirit of liberty would have done it 
for charity. 

Spiridion, an ancient bishop, having received a pilgrim almost dead with 
hunger, during Lent, and in a place in which there was nothing but salt- 
meat, had some of this cooked, and offered it to the pilgrim. The pilgrim 
was unwilling to take it, in spite of his necessity. Spiridion had no need of 
it, but ate some first for charity, in order to remove, by his example, the 
scruple of the pilgrim. Here was a charitable liberty in this holy man. 

Father Ignatius of Loyola, who is going to be canonized, ate meat on 
Wednesay in Holy Week on the simple order of the doctor, who judged it 
expedient for a little sickness he had. A spirit of constraint would have had 
to be besought three days. 

But I want now to show you a shining sun of detachment, a spirit truly 
free, and unbound by any engagement, and holding only to the will of God. 
I have often thought what was the greatest mortification of all the Saints I 
know; and after many considerations I have found this: St. John Baptist 


went into the desert at the age of five years, and knew that our and his 
Saviour was born quite near him, that is, one day’s journey, or two or three, 
or so. God knows whether St. John’s heart, touched with the love of his 
Saviour from the womb of his mother, desired to enjoy his holy presence. 
Yet he stays twenty-five years there in the desert, without going even once 
to see our Saviour. Then he stays everywhere to catechize, without going to 
our Lord, and waits for him to go to him: afterwards, having baptized our 
Lord, he does not follow him, but stays to do his own work. O God! what a 
mortification of spirit! To be so near his Saviour, and not to see him! to 
have him so near and not to enjoy him! And what is this but to have the 
heart free from all, even from God himself, to do the will of God and to 
serve him? To leave God for God, and not to love God, in order so much 
better and more purely to love him! This example overwhelms my soul with 
its grandeur. 

I forgot to say that the will of God is known not only by necessity and 
charity, but by obedience; so that he who receives a command must believe 
that it is the will of God. Am I not writing too much? but my spirit runs 
quicker than I wish, carried on by the ardent desire of serving you. 

For the eighth point, remember the day of the blessed King St. Louis, the 
day on which you took again the crown of your kingdom from your own 
soul to lay it at the feet of the King Jesus: the day on which you renewed 
your youth, like the eagle, plunging it in the sea of penance; a day, the 
harbinger of the eternal day of your soul. Remember that after the grand 
resolutions you expressed of being all God’s, body, heart, and soul, I said 
Amen, on behalf of the whole Church our Mother: and at the same time, the 
Holy Virgin, with all the Saints and blessed made their great Amen and 
Alleluia resound in heaven. Remember to hold that all the past is nothing, 
and that every day you must say with David: now I have begun!=“° to love 
my God properly. Do much for God, and do nothing without love. Apply all 
to this love; eat and drink for it. 

Be devout to St. Louis, and admire in him his great constancy. He was 
king at twelve, had nine children, made war continually, against either 
rebels or the enemies of the faith; was king more than forty years; and at the 
end of all, his confessor, a holy man, swore that having confessed him all 
his life, he had never found that he had fallen into mortal sin. He made two 


voyages beyond the sea: in both he lost his army, and in the latter he died of 
pestilence, after having for a long time visited, helped, served, dressed and 
cured the plague-stricken of his army—and dies joyous, constant, with a 
verse of David in his mouth.42*" I give you this saint as your special patron 
for all the year; you will have him before your eyes, with the others named 
above. In the coming year, if it please God, I will give you another, after 
you have profited well in the school of this one. 

For the ninth point, believe two things about me:—the one that God 
wants you to make use of me, so do not hesitate; the other, that in what is 
for your salvation, God will help me with light necessary to serve you; as to 
the will, he has already given it me so strong, that it cannot be stronger. I 
have received the note of your vows, which I guard and regard (garde et 
regarde) carefully, as a fit instrument of our alliance, entirely founded on 
God, and which will last for eternity, by the mercy of him who is the author 
of it. 

Monseigncur, the Bishop of Saluzzo, one of my most intimate friends, 
and one of the greatest servants of God and the Church, died a little while 
ago, to the incredible sorrow of his people, who had only enjoyed his 
labours one year and a half; for we were made bishops together and on the 
very same day. I ask you for three chaplets for his repose, certain that if he 
had outlived me he would have procured me a like charity from all those 
with whom he had credit. 

You seem, from one passage of your letter, to consider it settled that we 
Shall see one another again some day. May God will it, my dearest sister! 
but for my part, I see nothing before my eyes which can make me hope to 
have the liberty to go thither! I told you the reason in confidence, at Saint- 
Claude. 

I am tied here, hand and foot, and as for you, my good sister, does not the 
inconvenience of the past journey frighten you? But we will see, between 
this and Easter, what God wishes from us: his holy will be ever ours. 

I pray you to bless God with me for the effects of the voyage of Saint- 
Claude: I cannot tell them you, but they are great; and at your first leisure 
write me the history of your gate of Saint-Claude,*4 and believe that it is 
not from curiosity that I ask it. 


My mother is as entirely yours as she can be. I have been consoled to see 
that you willingly call Madame du Puy-d’Orbe sister; she is a great soul if 
well assisted, and God will make use of her to the glory of his name; help 
her and visit her by letter. God will be pleased with you for it. 

If I decide for myself, I shall never finish this letter, which is written 
without other design than to answer yours. Still I must finish it, begging the 
great assistance of your prayers, and declaring my great need of them. I 
never pray without making you part of the subject of my prayers. I never 
salute the angels without saluting yours; do the same for me, and get Celse- 
Bénigne to do it. I always pray for him and for all your household! Be sure I 
never forget them, nor their deceased father, in Holy Mass. God be in your 
heart, your mind, your soul, my dearest sister; and I am in his merciful love, 
your very devoted servant, with liberty because it is par homme.4242 Pray 
sometimes for the return of my unfortunate Geneva. 


BOOK IV 


Letters to Men of the World 


LETTER I 


To a Friend 
Way to live in peace. 


If you wish nothing to cross your life, desire not reputation or the glory of 
the world. 

Attach yourself not to human consolations and friendships. 

Love not your life, and despise all that may be painful to your natural 
inclinations. 

Support generously the pains of the body and the most violent maladies, 
with acquiescence in the will of God. 

Trouble not yourself about human judgments. 

Keep silence about all things, and you shall have interior peace; because, 
for me and for you there is no other secret to acquire this peace save to 
suffer, a la rigueur, the judgments of men. 

Disturb not yourself about what the world will say of you; await the 
judgment of God, and your patience will then judge those who will have 
judged you. Those who run at the ring do not think of the company which is 
looking at them, but of running well in order to carry it off. Think for whom 
you labour, and those who wish to give you pain will hardly do so. Your 
humble, &c. 


LETTER II 


To a Gentleman Who Was Going To Live At Court 
8th December, 1610. 


Sir,—At last then you are going to make sail, and take the open sea of the 
world at court. God be gracious to you, and may his holy hand be ever with 
you! 

I am not so fearful as many others, and I do not think that profession one 
of the most dangerous for those of noble souls and manly heart; for there 
are but two principal rocks in this gulf: vanity, which ruins spirits that are 
soft, slothful, feminine, and weak (flouets); and ambition, which ruins 
audacious and presumptuous hearts. 

And as vanity is a defect of courage, and has not the strength to undertake 
the acquisition of true and solid praise, but desires and is content with the 
false and the empty; so ambition is an excess of courage, which leads us to 
purchase glories and honours without and against the rule of reason. 

Thus vanity causes us to occupy ourselves with those silly gallantries 
which are in praise with women and other little spirits, and in contempt 
with great hearts and elevated souls; and ambition makes us want to have 
honours before deserving them. It is ambition which makes us put to our 
own credit, and at too high price, the merit of our predecessors, and we 
would willingly gain our esteem from theirs. 

Well, sir, against all this, since it pleases you that I speak so, continue to 
nourish your soul with spiritual and Divine meats, for they will make us 
strong against vanity, and just against ambition. 

Keep carefully to frequent communion; and, believe me, you could do 
nothing more calculated to strengthen yourself in virtue. And to make 
yourself quite safe in this practice, put yourself under the orders of some 
good confessor, and beseech him to take authority to make you give an 


account in confession of the failures you may make in this exercise, if by 
chance you make any. Always confess humbly, and with a true and express 
purpose of amendment. 

Never forget (and this I conjure you) to ask on your knees the help of our 
Lord, before leaving your house, and to ask the pardon of your sins before 
going to bed. 

Especially beware of bad books; and for nothing in the world let your 
soul be carried away by certain writings which weak brains admire, because 
of some vain subtleties which they find therein. Such are the works of that 
infamous Rabelais, and certain others of our age, who profess to doubt 
everything, to despise everything, and to scoff at all the maxims of 
antiquity. On the contrary, have books of solid doctrine, and specially 
Christian and spiritual ones to recreate yourself in from time to time. 

I recommend to you the gentle and sincere courtesy which offends no one 
and obliges all; which seeks love rather than honour; which never rallies 
any one so as to hurt them, nor stingingly; which repels no one and is itself 
never repelled. Or, if repelled, it is but rarely; in exchange for which it is 
very often honourably advanced. 

Take care, I beseech you, not to embarrass yourself in love-makings 
(amourettes), and not to allow your affections to prevent your judgment and 
reason, in the choice of objects of love; for, when once inclination has taken 
its course, it drags the judgment like a slave to decisions which are very 
improper, well worthy of the repentance which soon follows them. 

I would wish that, first, in speech, in bearing, and in intercourse with 
others, you should make open and express profession of wishing to live 
virtuously, judiciously, perseveringly, and Christianly. 

I say virtuously, that no one may attempt to engage you in immoralities. 

Judiciously, that you may not show extreme signs, exteriorly, of your 
intention, but such only as, according to your condition, may not be 
censured by the wise. 

Perseveringly, because unless you show with perseverance an equal and 
inviolable will, you will expose your resolutions to the designs and attempts 
of many miserable souls, who attack others to draw them to their company. 

In fine, I say Christianly, because some make profession of wishing to be 
virtuous philosophically (a la philosophique), who, however, are not so, and 
can in no way be so; and are nothing else but phantoms of virtue, hiding 


from those who are not familiar with them their bad life and ways by 
graceful manners and words. 

But we, who well know that we cannot have a single particle of virtue but 
by the grace of our Lord, we must employ piety and holy devotion to live 
virtuously; otherwise we shall have virtues only in imagination and in 
shadow. 

Now it is of the last importance to let ourselves be known early such as 
we wish to be always, and in this we must have no haggling (marchander). 

It is also of the greatest importance to make some friends of the like aim, 
with whom you can associate and strengthen yourself. For it is a very true 
thing that the company of well-regulated souls is extremely useful to us to 
keep our own well regulated. 

I think you will easily find either among the Jesuits, or the Capuchins, or 
the Feuillants, or even outside the monasteries, some gracious (courtois) 
spirit who will be glad if you sometimes go to see him, to recreate yourself, 
and take spiritual breath. 

But you must permit me to say to you one thing in particular. 

You see, sir, I fear you may return to gaming, and I fear it, because it will 
be to you a great evil: it would, in a few days, dissipate your heart, and 
make all the flowers of your good desires wither. It is the occupation of an 
idler; and those who want to get renown and introductions by playing with 
the great, and who call this the best way of getting known, show that they 
have no good deserts, since they have no better credit than that of having 
money and wanting to risk it. It is no great merit to be known as gamesters; 
but if they meet with great losses every one knows them to be fools. I pass 
over the consequences, such as quarrels, despair and madnesses, from 
which not one gamester has any exemption. 

I wish you, further, a vigorous heart, not to flatter your body by 
delicacies, in eating, sleeping, and such other softnesses: for a generous 
heart has always a little contempt for bodily comforts and pleasures. 

Still our Lord said that those who are clothed in soft garments are in the 
houses of kings,42“4 therefore do I speak to you about it. Our Lord does not 
mean to say that all those who are in king’s houses must be clothed in soft 
garments, but he says only that customarily those who clothe themselves 
softly are there. Of course I am not speaking of the exterior of the clothing, 


but of the interior; for as to the exterior, you know far better what is proper; 
it is not for me to speak of it. 

I mean, then, to say that I would like you sometimes to correct your body 
so far as to make it feel some rigours and hardships; by the contempt of 
delicacies, and by frequent denial of things agreeable to the senses; for, 
again, the reason must sometimes exercise its superiority, and the authority 
which it has to control the sensual appetites. 

My God! I am too diffuse, and I scarcely know what I am saying, for it is 
without leisure, and at odd moments; you know my heart, and will take all 
well; but still I must further say this. 

Imagine that you were a courtier of St. Louis; this holy king (and the 
king!845 is now holy by innocence) loved that every one should be brave, 
courageous, generous, good-humoured, courteous, affable, free, polite; and 
still he loved, above all, that every one should be a good Christian. 

And if you had been with him, you would have seen him kindly laughing 
on occasion, speaking boldly at proper time, taking care that all was in 
splendour about him, like another Solomon, to maintain the royal dignity; 
and a moment afterwards serving the poor in the hospitals, and, in a word, 
marrying civil with Christian virtue, and majesty with humility. 

In a word, this is what we must try after; to be no less brave for being 
Christian, and no less Christian for being brave; and for this we must be 
very good Christians, that is, very devout, pious, and if possible, spiritual; 
for, as St. Paul says: the spiritual man discerneth all things;1248 he knows at 
what time, in what order, by what method, each virtue must be practised. 

Form often this good thought, that we are walking in this world between 
Paradise and Hell, that our last step will place us in an eternal dwelling, and 
that to make the last well, we must try to make all the others well. 

O holy and unending eternity! blessed is he who thinks of you. Yes; for 
what do we play here in this world but a children’s game? Nothing 
whatever, if it were not the passage to eternity. 

On this account, therefore, we must pay attention to the time we have to 
dwell here below, and to all our occupations, so as to employ them in the 
conquest of the permanent good. 

Love me always as yours (chose votre), for I am so in our Lord, wishing 
you every happiness for this world, and particularly for the other: may God 


bless you, and hold you by his holy hand. 

And to finish where I began: you are going to take the high sea of the 
world; change not, on that account, patron or sails, or anchor, or wind. Have 
Jesus always for your patron, his cross for a mast, on which you must 
spread your resolutions as a sail: your anchor shall be a profound 
confidence in him,—and sail prosperously; may the favourable wind of 
celestial inspirations ever fill your vessel’s sails fuller and fuller, and make 
you happily arrive at the port of a holy eternity, which with true heart is 
wished you, sir, by your, &c. 


LETTER III 


To a Man of the World 
To speak too much is the worst kind of ill-speaking. 


Sir,—You have greatly obliged me by taking my frankness in good part, 
though truly you could not well refuse it this gracious welcome, since it 
went to you with the safe-conduct of your invitation, and under the favour 
of a true friendship; otherwise I would have taken good care not to send it. I 
will by no means return upon the declaration it pleases you to make to me 
of your intention in the edition of the little book,2“2 for I should be sorry if 
I had ever had a single little suspicion to the contrary: but I will only say 
this word which springs from the disposition of my soul. 

If any one had spoken or written extravagantly of authority, he would be 
very wrong; for there is no way of bad speaking worse than too much 
speaking. If we say less than we should it is easy to add: but after having 
said too much it is hard to take off, and we can never make the withdrawal 
soon enough to hinder the harm of the excess. 

Now, this is the height of virtue, to correct immoderation moderately. It is 
almost impossible to arrive at this point of perfection. I say almost, because 
of him who said, I was peaceful with those who hated peace.1=48 Otherwise, 
I think I should not have said it. Huntsmen push into the brambles, and 
often return more injured than the animal they intended to injure. The 
greater part of these ill-advised statements which are made or written are 
better met by disdain than by opposition; but let us speak of them no more. 
To Cesar what is Cesar’s, but to God also what is God’s. 

I write to you without leisure, you will bear with me, please, according to 
your kindness, having regard to my affection which is entirely inclined to 
honour and cherish you very specially. And now, I pray our Lord to fill you 
with the grace, peace, and sweetness of his holy spirit, and to give his 


sacred benediction to all your family; leaving beyond this, the bearer to tell 
you how well our daughter is, I am your, &c. 


LETTER IV 


To an Author 
A magistrate who had sent him a book of Christian poetry. 


Sir,—It has been to me an extremely grateful honour to have received from 
you these rich and devout studies which the Rev. Father Angelus le Blanc 
has handed me; and if I had the rich scented casket or cabinet steeped in 
unguents, which that prince of old, Alexander the Great, destined for the 
keeping of the works of Homer, I would destine it also for the treasuring of 
this beautiful present. It is by so much the more precious to me, as I had the 
less reason to dare to hope for it, since I did not even think you knew I was 
in the world; in which being truly so small a thing, held in this nook of our 
mountains, I think myself invisible. But still, as the strong lights discover 
the atoms, so have you been able to see me. 

But since it has pleased you, sir, to turn not only your thought, but what is 
still more, your good will, towards me, I beseech you very humbly to 
continue this grace in my regard, by the same courtesy and goodness which 
has made it spring in your soul, without any merit on my part. And if I 
cannot by effects, at least I will try by affection, to correspond with this 
favour, ever bearing you an honour, or even, if you allow this word, a love, 
very special. I am further drawn to this by this learned piety which makes 
you so happily transform the Pagan into Christian muses, taking them from 
that old profane Parnassus, and putting them on the new sacred Calvary. 

And would to God that so many Christian poets who have in our age 
worthily shown, like you, sir, the beauty of their minds, had also, like you, 
shown the goodness of their judgment in the choice of the subjects of their 
poems! The corruption of manners would not be so great; for it is a marvel 
how words marshalled by the laws of verse, have power to penetrate hearts 
and subdue the memory. May God pardon them the abuse they have made 


of their learning. And do you, sir, ever employ and enjoy thus holily the 
beautiful, rich, and excellent mind which the Divine Majesty has bestowed 
on you in this temporal life, in order that you may rejoice for ever, 
contemplating and gloriously singing the same mysteries in eternal life. 

I am with all my heart your, &c. 


LETTER V 


To a Lord of the Court/2#2 
The Saint rejoices that he preserves piety in the midst of the Court. 
Annecy, 12th September, 1614. 


I have no greater glory in this world, Monsieur my son, than to be named 
father of such a son, and no sweeter consolation than to see the pleasure you 
take in it; but I will not say any more on this subject, which indeed is 
beyond my speech. 

It is enough that God does me this grace, which is every day more 
delicious to me, as I am being told on every hand that you live in God, 
although amid this world. 

O Jesus, my God! what happiness to have a son who knows how to sing 
so beautifully the songs of Sion in the land of Babylon! The Israelites 
excused themselves formerly from this, because not only were they among 
the Babylonians, but also captives and slaves of the Babylonians; but he 
who is not in the slavery of the court, he can even in the court adore the 
Lord and serve him holily. 

No indeed, my dearest son, though you may change place, occupations 
and society, you will never, I trust, change your heart, nor your heart its 
love, nor your love its object; since you could not choose either a worthier 
love for your heart, or a worthier object for your love than him who will 
make it eternally happy. Thus the variety of the faces of court and world 
will make no change in yours. Your eyes will ever regard heaven, to which 
you aspire, and your mouth will ever demand the sovereign good which you 
hope to have there. 

But think, I beg you, my dear son, what an incomparable joy it would 
have been to me to get near you on the opportunity of this meeting of the 


Estates (of Burgundy), to be able to speak to you with that new confidence 
which these names of father and of son would have given me. Still God not 
wishing it, since he allows me to be tied here, neither you nor I ought to 
wish it. You will then be my Josue there and will fight for the cause of God 
actually; and as for me I will be here like another Moses, and will hold up 
my hands to heaven, imploring for you the Divine mercy, that you may 
overcome the difficulties your good intention will meet. 

Ask you henceforth to love me, I will not, since I can say it to you more 
briefly and expressively; be then my true son, with all your heart, sir, as I 
am with all mine, not only your very humble and obedient servant, but your 
father, illimitably affectionate, &c. 


LETTER VI 


To a Man of the World 


We cannot have the true intelligence of the Holy Scriptures outside the 
Church. 


2nd July, 1619. 


Sir,—It is very true that the Sacred Scripture contains with much clearness 
the doctrine required for your salvation, and I never thought the contrary. 

It is also true that it is a very good method of interpreting the Sacred 
Scripture to compare passages with one another, and to reduce the whole to 
the analogy of the faith; that also I have ever said. But all the same I cease 
not to believe quite certainly, and to say constantly, that in spite of this 
admirable and delightful clearness of the Scripture on things necessary for 
salvation, the human spirit does not always find the true sense of it; but can 
err, and in fact very often does err, in the intelligence of passages which are 
the most clear and the most necessary for the establishment of the faith. 

Witness the Lutheran errors, and the Calvinist books, which, under the 
conduct of the fathers of the pretended Reform, remain in irreconcilable 
contradiction on the meaning of the words of institution of the Blessed 
Eucharist. While both sides boast of having carefully and faithfully 
examined the sense of these works by comparing other passages of Holy 
Scripture, and adjusting the whole to the analogy of faith, they still remain 
opposed in their way of understanding words of such great importance. 
Scripture, then, is plain in its words, but the heart of man is dim-sighted, 
and, like a night-owl, cannot see this brightness. 

The above-mentioned method is very good, but the human spirit knows 
not how to use it. It is the Spirit of God, sir, which gives the true sense of it 
to us, and gives it only to his Church, the column and support of the truth; 


the Church, by whose ministry this Divine Spirit keeps and maintains his 
truth, that is, the true sense of his word; the Church, which alone has the 
infallible assistance of the Spirit of Truth to find the truth clearly, surely, 
and infallibly in the Word of God. So that he who seeks the truth of this 
celestial word outside that Church which is the guardian of it, never finds it. 
And he who wants to know it otherwise than through the Church’s ministry, 
instead of truth, will only embrace vanity, and instead of the certain 
clearness of the sacred word will follow the illusions of that false angel, 
who transforms himself into an angel of light. 

Thus acted formerly all heretics, who have all professed to have the better 
understanding of the Scripture, and to wish to reform the Church; vainly 
seeking truth outside the bosom of the spouse. Whereas the heavenly 
Spouse confided it to her as to a faithful depositary and guardian, who 
would distribute it to the dear children of the nuptial bed, which is, and will 
be for ever, without stain. 

This, then, is the substance of what I have to say, sir, and it is neither by 
little nor by much contrary to the doctrine of the holy Fathers, which M. de 
Mornay gives in the book which you pleased to send me yesterday evening. 
This I send back to-day, with thanks, and declaring that I shall continually 
desire to be able, by some happy opportunity, to testify, sir, that I am yours, 
&c. 


LETTER VII 


To a Gentleman who wished to leave the World 


Sir,—Go and bless our Lord for the favourable inspiration he has given you 
to withdraw yourself from this great and wide road which those of your age 
and profession are accustomed to follow, and by which they ordinarily 
arrive at a thousand kinds of vices and inconveniences, and very often at 
eternal damnation. Meanwhile, to make this Divine vocation fruitful, to 
realize more clearly the state which you are about to choose, and to better 
satisfy this infinite mercy, which invites you to his perfect love, I counsel 
you to practise these exercises for the three months following. 

Firstly, to cut off some satisfactions of the senses, which you might take 
without offending God; and for this purpose always to rise at six, whether 
you have slept well or badly, provided you are not ill (for in that case you 
would have to condescend to the sickness); and to do something more on 
Fridays, rise at five. This arrangement will give you more leisure to make 
your prayer and reading. 

Also, to accustom yourself to say every day, after or before prayer, fifteen 
Our Fathers, and fifteen Hail Marys, with your arms extended in the form of 
a Cross. 

Moreover, to renounce the pleasures of the taste, eating those meats at 
table which may be less agreeable to you, provided they are not 
unwholesome, and leaving those to which your taste may have more 
inclination. 

Further, I would wish you sometimes in the week to sleep clothed. 

For these little light austerities will serve you to a double end; the one, to 
impetrate more surely the light required for your spirit to make its choice 
(for the lowering of the body in those who have entire strength and health 
marvellously raises the spirit); the other, to try and to feel austerity, in order 
to see if you could embrace it, and what repugnance you will have to it. 


This experiment is necessary to test the slight inclination you have to leave 
the world; and if you are faithful in the practice of the little which I propose 
to you, you will be able to judge what you would be in the much, which is 
practised in religious orders. 

Pray earnestly to our Lord to illuminate you, and say often to him the 
word of St. Paul: Lord, what would you have me to do?!2=2 and that of 
David: Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God.422! Above all, if you 
awake during the night, employ well this time in speaking to our Lord on 
your choice; protest often to his majesty that you resign to him, and leave in 
his hands the disposition of all the moments of your life, and that he must 
please dispose of them at his will. 

Fail not to make your prayer morning and evening, when you can; with a 
little retreat before supper, to lift up your heart unto our Lord. 

Take pastimes which are of the more vigorous kind, such as riding, 
leaping, and the like; and not the soft ones, such as cards and dancing. But 
if you are touched with some vainglory about those others,—alas! you must 
say, what does all this profit one for eternity? 

Go to communion every Sunday, and always with prayers to beg the light 
you need: and on feast-days you may well visit, as an exercise, holy places 
—the Capuchins, St. Bernard’s, the Carthusians. May God grant you his 
peace, his grace, his light, and his most holy consolation. 

If you feel the inspiration towards religion gather strength, and your heart 
urged by it, take counsel with your confessor; and in case you make a 
resolution, gradually dispose your grandfather towards it, that the 
annoyance and pain of your leaving may fall as little as possible on religion, 
and that you only may be burdened with it. Oh! how good is God to his 
Israel! How good to the right of heart.4222 


Considerations proper for a person who has an inspiration to quit the 
world. 


I. Consider, first, that our Lord, being able to oblige his creatures to all sorts 
of services and obediences towards him, has not, however, willed to do so, 
but is satisfied with obliging us to the keeping of his commandments. So 
that, if he had pleased to ordain that we should fast all our life, that we 
should all live the life of hermits Carthusians, Capuchins, still it would be 


nothing to the great duty we owe him; and yet he is content that we simply 
keep his commandments. 


II. Consider, secondly, that though he has not obliged us to any greater 
service than we pay him in keeping his commandments, still he has invited 
and counselled us to live a very perfect life, and to observe an entire 
renouncement of the vanities and concupiscences of the world. 


III. Consider, thirdly, that whether we embrace the counsels of our Lord, 
giving ourselves to a stricter life, or whether we live in the common life, 
and in the mere observance of the commandments, in each we shall have 
some difficulty. If we leave the world we shall have labour to keep our 
appetites continually guarded and subject, to renounce ourselves, give up 
our own will, and live in a very absolute subjection, under the laws of 
obedience, chastity, and poverty. If we stay in the common path, we shall 
have a perpetual labour in fighting the world which will surround us, in 
resisting the frequent occasions of sin which beset us, and in keeping our 
bark safe amid the tempests. 


IV. Consider, fourthly, that in both one life and the other, serving our Lord 
well, we shall have a thousand consolations. Out of the world, the mere 
satisfaction of having left all for God is worth more than a thousand worlds; 
the satisfaction of being conducted by obedience, of being preserved by 
laws, and of being, as it were, under protection from the chief snares of life, 
are sweet satisfactions. I leave out the peace and tranquillity found there, 
the pleasure of being occupied night and day in prayers and Divine things, 
and a thousand such deliciousnesses (délices). And as to the common life, 
the liberty, the variety of the service we can pay our Lord, the case of 
having only to observe the commandments of God, and a hundred other 
such considerations, make it very delectable. 

On all this you will say to God:—Ah! Lord, in what state shall I serve 
you? Ah! my soul, wherever thy God calls thee, thou shalt be faithful to 
him. But on which side do you think you will do best? Examine your spirit, 
to know if it does not feel more inclination to one side than the other; and 
having ascertained this, still do not as yet resolve, but wait till you are told. 


Other considerations. 


I. Imagine you see St. Joseph and our Lady, just before our Lord’s birth, 
arrive in Bethlehem, and seek a lodging everywhere, without finding any 
one willing to receive them. O God! what contempt and rejection of 
heavenly and holy persons does the world show, and how willingly do these 
two holy souls embrace this abjection! They do not set themselves up, they 
make no remonstrances about their quality, but quite simply receive these 
refusals and this harshness with an unequalled sweetness. Oh! miserable 
that I am, the least forgetfulness of the punctilious honour which is my due, 
or which I think my due, troubles me, disquiets me, excites my arrogance 
and pride, everywhere I force myself into the front rank. Alas! when shall I 
have that virtue,—the contempt of myself and of vanities! 


II. Consider how St. Joseph and our Lady enter the hollow and shed which 
sometimes served for a stable to strangers, to effect the glorious bringing- 
forth of the Saviour. Where are the proud edifices which the ambition of the 
world raises for the habitation of vile and detestable sinners? Ah! what 
contempt of the grandeurs of the world has this Divine Saviour taught us! 
How happy are those who know how to love holy simplicity and 
moderation! A miserable wretch like me must have palaces; and is not 
satisfied then: and behold my Saviour under a broken roof, and on straw, 
poorly and pitifully lodged! 


If]. Consider this Divine baby, born naked, shivering in a manger, in 
swaddling-clothes. Alas! how poor all is, how vile and abject, in this birth! 
How soft are we, and slaves to our comforts, and in love with sensualities! 
We must strongly excite in ourselves the contempt of the world, and the 
desire of suffering for our Lord abjections, discomforts, poverty and need. 
If you are sometimes a little difficult to treat in your temporal infirmities, 
little by little this will pass. The human spirit makes so many turns and 
doubles, without our thinking of it, that we must make some wry faces: he 
who makes the least is the best. 


LETTER VU 


To a Doctor 
That we must resign ourselves to God’s will in the death of our parents. 


My Dear Son,—The true science of God teaches us, above all things, that 
his will ought to bring our heart to his obedience, and make us find good, as 
indeed it is most good, all that it ordains for the children of his good 
pleasure. 

You will be, I am sure, of these, and on this principle you will acquiesce, 
gently and humbly, though not without a feeling of sorrow, in the mercy he 
has granted to your good mother, whom he has withdrawn into the bosom 
of his blessed eternity. Thus do the preceding circumstances give us every 
reason to believe, with as much certainty as we may rightly have in such a 
matter. Well then, it is done, this is what I had to say to you. Weep now, but 
moderate your tears and bless God; for this mother will be good to you, as 
you must hope, much more where she is, then she could have been where 
she was. Behold her then there with the eyes of your faith, and so calm your 
soul. 

Your good father is well in health and better in spirits. For about a month 
now he has worn his mourning, of mixed sorrow and consolation, according 
to the two parts of his soul. Study ever harder and harder in a spirit of 
diligence and humility; and I am all yours. 


LETTER IX 


To Monsieur de Rochefort 
Consolations on the death of his son. 
20th January, 1614. 


Sir.—Knowing what you have felt about your son by what I have felt 
myself, I realize that your pain has been extreme; for truly, remembering the 
contentment which you took in speaking to me the other day about this 
child, I felt a great compassion, when I reflected how painful would be your 
sorrow at the news of his decease; but still I did not dare to express to you 
my sympathy, not knowing whether the loss was certain, nor whether it had 
been announced to you. And now, sir, I come too late to contribute towards 
the consolation of your heart, which will already, I am sure, have received 
much relief, so as no longer to remain in the grief which so sensible an 
affliction had caused it. 

For you will have well known how to consider that this dear child was 
more God’s than yours, who had it only as a loan from that sovereign 
liberality. And if his Providence judged that it was time to withdraw it to 
himself, we must believe that it was for the child’s good, in which a loving 
father like you must quietly acquiesce. Our age is not so delightsome that 
those who quit it should be much lamented. This son has, I think, gained 
much by leaving it almost before properly entering it. 

The word “dead” is terrifying, as it is spoken to us: for some one comes 
to you and says: your dear father is dead, and your son is dead:—but this is 
not a fit way of speaking among us Christians, for we should say: your son 
or your father has gone into his and your country; and because it was 
necessary he has passed through death, not stopping in it. I know not, 
indeed, how we can in right judgment esteem this world to be our country, 


in which we are for so short a time, in comparison with heaven, in which 
we are to be eternally. We are on our way, and are more assured of the 
presence of our dear friends there above than of these here below; for those 
are expecting us, and we go towards them; these let us go, and will delay as 
long after us as they can, and if they go with us, it is against their will. 

But if some remains of sorrow still oppress your mind for the departure 
of this sweet soul, throw your heart before our Lord crucified, and ask his 
help; he will give it you, and will inspire into you the thought and the firm 
resolution to prepare yourself well to make in your turn, at the hour he has 
fixed, this terrifying passage, in such way that you may happily arrive at the 
place in which we hope already is lodged our poor—or rather, our happy 
departed. Sir, if I am heard in my continual desire, you will be filled with all 
holy prosperity; for it is with all my heart that I cherish and honour yours, 
and in this occasion, and in every other, I name myself and make myself, 
sir, your, &c. 


LETTER X 


To a Man of the World 
Consolations on the death of his wife. 
Annecy, 7th August. 1621. 


Sir,—I have just learnt from Doctor Grandis the painful yet happy decease 
of Madam, your dear spouse. Truly, my heart has been as much touched by 
it as any loss I have experienced for a long time; for the goodness, the piety, 
and the virtue which I had seen in that beautiful soul had so far obliged me 
to honour her, that I had made a solemn profession to do so henceforward. 
How happy she is, this dear lady, to have preserved, amid so many pains 
and labours, the fidelity she owed to her God! And what a consolation has it 
been to me, to have known some of the words of charity which her spirit 
ejaculated with her last sighs into the bosom of the Divine mercy! 

But, sir, ought I not to have an immortal obligation for the favour she did 
me, when in this extremity of her mortal life she so often testified that she 
had memory of me, as of him whom she knew to be altogether devoted to 
her in our Lord? Never will this remembrance depart from my soul; and not 
being able to offer her the very faithful service I had sworn to her virtue and 
devotion, I beg you, sir, to accept it, and receive it with that which the 
honour of your goodness had already demanded from my affections. 
Meantime, on this occasion employ the greatness of your heart in 
moderating the greatness of the pain which the greatness of your loss has 
given you. Let us acquiesce, sir, in the decrees of the sovereign Providence, 
decrees which are always just, always holy, always adorable, although 
obscure and impenetrable to our understanding. 

This beautiful and devout soul has died in a state of conscience, in which, 
if God gives us the grace to die, we shall be too blessed to die, at whatever 


time it may be. Let us acknowledge this grace which God has shown her, 
and quietly have patience for the little time we have to live here below 
without her, since we have hope of living with her eternally in heaven, in an 
indissoluble and invariable society. Sir, I will pour out blessings all my life 
on Madam, your dear departed, and I will be invariably yours, &c. 


LETTER XI 


To a Friend 
He consoles him on the death of his brother. 


My Dear Brother (for I am in the place of the one whom our good God has 
withdrawn to himself),—I am told that you weep continually over this truly 
very painful separation. This must not be; either you weep for him or for 
yourself; if for him, why weep that our brother is in Paradise, where tears 
have no more place? but if for yourself, is there not therein too much self- 
love? 

I speak with you quite frankly; for one would think that you love yourself 
more than his happiness, which is incomparable. And do you wish that, for 
your sake, your brother should not be with him who gives all of us life, 
movement, and being, so long as we acquiesce in his holy pleasure and 
Divine will? 

But come and see us, and often, and we will turn tears into joy,/2°3 
recalling together that joy which our good brother is enjoying, and which 
shall never more be taken from him; and in general, think often on it and on 
him. Thus you will live joyful, as, with all my heart, I wish you to be. I 
heartily recommend myself to your prayers, and assure you that I am yours, 
&c. 


LETTER XII 


To a Man of the World 


The Saint tells him what eternal life is, and that we must practice the love of 
God to aspire to it. 


Annecy, 24th August, 1613. 


Sir,—Amid the lassitudes and other inconveniences which illness has left 
behind, I have prepared the document which you pleased to desire of me, 
and I have added to it an abridgment, that it might be more easy to carry 
and look at in your confessions. The large one is, as it were, in reserve for 
you, to have recourse to in your difficulties, and to find in it the illustration 
of what might be obscure in the abridgment. The whole is in good faith, 
without art or colour; for these matters want none, simplicity being their 
beauty, as in God who is the author of them. You will find, sir, marks of my 
illness; for if I had written this little work in full health, I would, without 
doubt, have taken stricter care to make it less unworthy of your acceptance. 
Neither have I been able to write it myself; but those who have written it 
have no notion of the use for which I meant it. 

Blessed be God eternally for the goodness which he shows towards your 
soul, sir, inspiring it so powerfully to the resolution of consecrating the rest 
of your mortal life to the service of the eternal life. Eternal life, which is no 
other thing than the Divinity itself, in so far as it will vivify our souls with 
his glory and felicity; a life which is the only true life, and for which alone 
we ought to live in this world, since all life which has not its term in a 
living eternity, is rather death than life. 

But, sir, if God has so lovingly inspired you to aspire to the eternity of 
glory he has just so far forth obliged you to receive humbly, and carry out 
carefully his inspiration, under pain of being deprived of this grace and 


glory. And the mere name of this loss fills with terror a heart which has the 
least degree of feeling. 

Wherefore, in the simplicity of my soul, I conjure you, sir, to be very 
attentive to preserve well what you have, that you may not lose your crown. 
You are undoubtedly called to a masculine, courageous, valiant, invariable 
devotion—to serve as a mirror to many in favour of the truth of celestial 
love, in reparation of past faults, if ever you have been a mirror of the 
vanity of terrestial love. 

See, I beg you, sir, with what liberty I let my spirit act towards yours, and 
how this name of father, with which it has pleased you to honour me, 
carries me away. For it has entered into my heart, and my affections have 
set themselves to the laws of love which the name father signifies, the 
greatest, the liveliest, and the strongest of all loves. In harmony with which 
I must beg you again, sir, to practise diligently the exercises which I mark 
in chapters x, xi, xii, xiii, of the Second part of the Introduction, for the 
morning and the evening, for the spiritual retreat, and for aspirations to 
God. The goodness of your soul, and the noble courage which God has 
given you, will serve you greatly for this practice, which will be so much 
the more easy to you as it is only necessary to employ in it moments which 
are stolen or justly detached, on occasion, here and there, from other affairs. 
The tenth part of an hour, or even less, will suffice for the morning, and the 
same for the evening. 

Oh! if you could gently deceive your dear soul, sir, and instead of 
undertaking to communicate every month during a year, a year of twelve 
months, would, when you have finished the twelfth, add the thirteenth, then 
the fourteenth, then the fifteenth, and go on thus continuing from month to 
month! What a happiness to your heart, which, in proportion as it would 
receive its Saviour oftener, would also convert itself more perfectly into 
him! And this, sir, could well be done without noise, without injury to your 
affairs, and without giving the world anything to say. Experience has made 
me realize in my twenty-five years of serving souls, the all-powerful virtue 
of this Divine Sacrament, to strengthen hearts in good, exempt them from 
evil, console them, and in a word deify them in this world, if it be 
frequented with faith, purity, and devotion. 

But enough is said, sir; heavenly influences, your good angel and your 
generosity, will supply what my insufficiency does not permit me to 


propose to you. Also, I pray our Lord to make you more and more abound 
in his favours, and I am, without end, &c. 


LETTER XII 


To a Man of the World 
On the fear of death and of the judgments of God. 


Sir,—I am truly in a great trouble to know how much you have suffered in 
this severe and painful illness, from which, as I hope, you will recover. I 
should have had very much more pain if on every hand I had not been 
assured that, thanks to God, you have been in no sort of danger, and that 
you begin to take up your strength, and are in the way of health again. 

But what gives me more apprehension now is that besides the evil you 
suffer through corporal infirmities, you are overcharged with a violent 
melancholy: for I know how much this will retard the return of your health, 
and indeed work in the opposite direction. 

It is here, sir, that my heart is greatly oppressed; and according to the 
greatness of the lively and extreme affection with which it cherishes you 
(beyond what can be said), it has an extraordinary compassion for yours. If 
you please, sir, tell me, I beg you, what reason have you for nourishing this 
sad humour which is so prejudicial to you? I fancy your mind is still 
embarrassed with some fear of sudden death, and of the judgments of God. 
Alas! what a dreadful torment is this! My soul, which endured it for six 
weeks, is very capable of compassionating those who are afflicted with it. 

But, sir, I must speak a little with you, heart to heart, and tell you, that 
whoever has a true desire to serve our Lord and to avoid sin, ought not at all 
to disquiet himself with the thought of death or of the Divine judgments. 
Although both are to be feared, still the fear should not be of that terrible 
and terrifying nature which beats down and depresses the vigour and 
strength of the soul, but should be a fear so mixed with confidence in the 
goodness of God as by this means to become gentle. 


And it behoves not, sir, that we doubt whether we may trust in God when 
we find it difficult to keep from sin, or when we imagine or fear that in 
occasions and temptations we may not be able to resist. Oh! no, sir; for 
distrust of our strength is not a failure of resolution, but a true 
acknowledgment of our misery. It is a better state of mind to distrust our 
own power of resistance to temptation than to look on ourselves as 
sufficiently strong and safe. Only we must take care that what we do not 
expect from our strength we do expect from the grace of God. Hence many, 
with great consolation, have promised themselves to do wonders for God, 
who, when it came to the point, have failed; and many who have had great 
distrust of their strength, and great fear of failing on trial, have suddenly 
done wonders: because this great sense of their weakness has urged them to 
seek the aid and succour of God, to watch, pray, and humble themselves, so 
as not to enter into temptation. 

I say that if we feel we should have neither strength nor even any courage 
to resist temptation, if it presented itself at once to us, provided that we still 
would desire to resist it, and hope that if it came God would help us, and if 
we ask his help, we must by no means distress ourselves, since it is not 
necessary always to feel strength and courage. It suffices that we hope and 
desire to have it in time and place; and it is not necessary to feel in 
ourselves any sign or any mark that we shall have this courage; it is enough 
that we hope God will help us. 

Samson, who was called the strong, never felt the supernatural strength 
with which God helped him except at the actual times; and hence it is said 
that when he met the lions or the enemies, the spirit of God came upon him 
to kill them. So God, who does nothing in vain, does not give us the 
strength or the courage when there is no need to use them, but at the 
necessary time nothing is wanting; hence we must always hope that in all 
occurrences he will help us, if we call upon him. And we should always use 
the words of David: Why are you sorrowful, my soul, and why do you 
disquiet me? Hope in the Lord;12°4 and his prayer: When my strength fails, 
O Lord, forsake me not.42°2 Well, then, since you desire to be entirely 
God’s, why do you fear from your weakness, in which you are to put no sort 
of trust? Do you not hope in God? Ah! He who trusteth in him, shall he ever 
be confounded ?4228 No, sir, he shall never be. I beseech you, sir, to quell all 


the objections which might arise in your mind. You need make no other 
answer to them save that you desire to be faithful on all occasions, and that 
you hope God will make you so. There is no need to test your spirit, to see 
whether it would or no; these tests are illusive; many are valiant while they 
do not see the enemy, who are not valiant in his presence; and, on the 
contrary, many fear before battle, to whom the actual danger gives courage. 
We must not fear fear. 

So much on this point, sir. Meanwhile, God knows what I would do and 
suffer to see you entirely delivered. I am your, &c. 


LETTER XIV 


To the President Frémiot 
The Saint engages him to prepare for death. 
Sales, 7th October, 1604. 


Sir,—Charity is equally easy in giving and in receiving good impressions of 
our neighbour; but if to its general inclination we add that of some 
particular friendship, it becomes excessive in this facility. Monseigneur de 
Bourges, and Madame de Chantal, your worthy and dear children, have 
doubtless been too favourable in the desire with which they have inspired 
you to wish me well: for I see clearly, sir, by the letter you have written me, 
that they have employed colours in it, with which my wretched soul was 
never painted. And you, sir, have not been less ready, nor, I believe, less 
pleased, to give them an ample and liberal belief. Charity, says the Apostle, 
believeth all things, and rejoiceth with the truth.4222 

In this only were they unable to exceed in saying, or you in believing, 
that I have devoted to them all my affections. Thus these affections are 
yours, since these children are yours, with all they have. 

Allow me, sir, to let my pen follow my thoughts in answering your letter. 
I have truly recognized in M. de Bourges such an ingenuous goodness of 
mind and of heart, that I have let myself confer with him about the duties of 
our common vocation with so much liberty, that, returning to myself, I did 
not know which had used more simplicity, he in listening to me, or I in 
speaking to him. And, sir, friendships founded on Jesus Christ do not cease 
to be respectful for being extremely simple and in good faith. We are well 
cut out for the profit of one another; our desires to serve God and his 
Church (for I confess that I have some, and he cannot conceal that he is full 
of them) have been, it seems to me, sharpened and animated by contact. 


But, sir, you wish me to continue the conversation on this subject by 
letters. I assure you that if I would I could not hinder myself from doing so; 
and, in fact, I am sending him a letter of four sheets, and all of that material. 
No, sir, I pay no attention to what I am less than he, nor to what he is more 
than I, and in so many ways: amor equat amantes (love equalizes lovers). I 
speak to him faithfully, and with all the confidence my soul can have in his 
soul, which I consider most frank, true, and vigorous in friendship. 

And as for Madame de Chantal, I would rather say nothing of the desire I 
have of her eternal good than too little. 

But has not the President of Finance, your good brother, told you that he 
loves me also very much? I will tell you, at least, that I consider myself 
quite certain of it. 

There are no persons in your house, down to the little Celse-Bénigne and 
your Aimée,+228 who do not know me, and love me. 

See, sir, if Iam not yours, and by how many links; I abuse your goodness 
in displaying to you my affections so extravagantly. But, sir, whoever 
provokes me to contention about love must be very firm, for I spare him 
not. 

So must I then obey you again in your command to write down for you 
the principal points of your duty. I prefer to obey at peril of discretion, 
rather than to be discreet at peril of obedience. It is in truth an obedience a 
little bitter to me, but you will rightly judge that it is the more worth. You 
exceed indeed in humility when you make me this request; why may I not 
exceed in simplicity when I obey you? 

Sir, I know that you have passed a long and very honourable life, and 
have always been very constant in the Holy Catholic Church; but, after all, 
it has been in the world, and in the management of affairs. It is a strange 
thing, but experience and authors witness it: a horse, however fine and 
strong he may be, travelling on the paths and trail of the wolf, becomes 
giddy and stumbles. It is not possible that living in the world, though we 
only touch it with our feet, we be not soiled with its dust. Thus says St. Leo. 

Our ancient fathers, Abraham and the others, usually offered to their 
guests the washing of their feet; I think, sir, that the first thing to be done is 
to wash the affections of our souls in order to receive the hospitality of our 
good God in his paradise. 


It seems to me that it is always a great matter of reproach to mortals to 
die without having thought of this; but doubly so to those whom God has 
favoured with the blessing of old age. 

Those who get ready before the alarm is given, always put on their 
armour better than those who, on the fright, run hither and thither for the 
cuirass, the cuisses, and the helmet. 

We must leisurely say good-by to the world, and little by little withdraw 
our affections from creatures. Trees which the wind tears up are not proper 
to transplant, because they leave their roots in the earth; but he who would 
carry trees into another soil must skilfully disengage little by little all the 
roots one after the other. And since from this miserable land we are to be 
transplanted into that of the living, we must withdraw and disengage our 
affections one after the other from this world. I do not say that we must 
roughly break all the ties we have formed (it would, perhaps, require 
immense efforts for that), but we must unsew and untie them. 

Those who depart suddenly are excusable for not saying good-by to their 
friends, and for starting with a poor set out; but not so those who have 
known the probable time of their journey; they must keep ready, not, 
indeed, as if to start before the time, but to await it with more tranquillity. 

For this end, I think, sir, that you will have an incredible consolation if 
you choose from each day an hour, to think before God and your good 
angel, on what is necessary to make a happy departure. What order would 
your affairs be in if you knew it would be soon? I know these thoughts will 
not be new to you; but the way of making them must be new in the presence 
of God, with a tranquil attention, and rather to move the affections, than to 
enlighten the intellect. 

St. Jerome has more than once applied to the wisdom of the old the 
history of Abisag, the Sunamitess. Wisdom and the consideration of 
philosophy often engage young people; it is more to recreate their spirit 
than to excite good movements in their affections; but they should not be 
with the old except to give them the true warmth of devotion. 

I have seen and enjoyed your fine library; I present you, for your spiritual 
lesson on this matter, St. Ambrose, De bono mortis (of the advantage of 
death), St. Bernard, De interiori domo (of the interior house), and several 
scattered homilies of St. Chrysostom. 


Your St. Bernard says that the soul should first go and kiss the feet of the 
crucifix, to rectify its affections, and to resolve, with firm resolution, to 
withdraw itself little by little from the world and its vanities; then kiss the 
hands, by that newness of actions which follows the change of affections; 
and finally kiss the mouth, uniting self by an ardent love to the supreme 
goodness. This is the true progress of a becoming departure. 

It is said that Alexander the Great, sailing on the wide ocean, discovered, 
alone and first, Arabia Felix, by the scent of its aromatic trees. He was at 
first the only one to perceive it, because he alone was seeking it. Those who 
are seeking after the eternal country, though sailing on the high sea of the 
affairs of this world, have a certain presentiment of heaven, which animates 
and encourages them marvellously. But they must keep themselves before 
the wind, and their prow turned in the proper direction. 

We owe ourselves to God, to our country, to parents, to friends. To God, 
firstly; then to our country, but first to our heavenly country; secondly, to 
our earthly. Then we owe ourselves to our near ones, but no one is so near 
as ourself, says our Christian Seneca;42°2 in fine, to friends; but are you not 
the first of your friends? He remarks that St. Paul says to Timothy: Attend 
to yourself and to your flock;12© first to yourself, then to your flock. 

This is quite enough, sir, if not too much, for this year, which flies and 
melts away before us, and in these two next months will make us see the 
vanity of its existence like all the preceding, which exist no more. You 
commanded me to write you every year something of this sort. I am now 
straight for this year, in which I beseech you to withdraw your affections 
from the world as much as possible, and in proportion as you withdraw 
them to transport them to heaven. 

And pardon me, I beseech you, by your own humility, if my simplicity 
has been so extravagant in its obedience as to write to you, at such length 
and freedom on a simple demand, and with the full sense that I have of your 
abundant wisdom, which should keep me either in silence or in an exact 
moderation. Here are waters, sir; if they come from the jawbone of an ass, 
Samson will not refuse to drink of them. I pray God to heap up your years 
with his benedictions, and I am, with an entirely filial affection, sir, &c. 


BOOK V 


Various Letters 


LETTER I 


To a Lady 
Consolations and advice to a person who had a lawsuit. 
19th September, 1610. 


My dearest Daughter,—I know the multitude of your troubles, and have 
recommended them to our Lord. May it please him to bless them with the 
sacred benediction with which he has blessed his dearest servants, that they 
may be used for the hallowing of his holy name in your soul. 

And I must confess that though, in my opinion, afflictions which regard 
our own persons, and the afflictions which come from sins, are more trying, 
still the afflictions of lawsuits cause me more pity, because more dangerous 
for the soul. How many people have we seen at peace in the thorns of 
sicknesses and loss of friends, who lose interior peace in the worry of 
exterior lawsuits! And this is the reason, or rather the cause without reason: 
we have difficulty in believing that the evil of suits is employed by God for 
our trial, because we see that they are men who prosecute. We do not dare 
to resist that all-good, all-wise Providence, but we resist the men who afflict 
us, and we quarrel with them, not without danger of losing charity, the only 
loss we ought to fear in this life. 

But then, my dearest daughter, when shall we show our fidelity to our 
Lord if not in these occasions? When shall we restrain our heart, our 
judgment, and our tongue, unless in these places, which are so rough and so 
near to precipices? For God’s sake, my dearest daughter, let not a time so 
favourable to your spiritual progress pass without collecting plenty of fruits 
of patience, humility, sweetness, and love of abjection. Remember that our 
Lord said not a single word against those who condemned him. He did not 
judge them; he was wrongly judged and condemned, and he remained in 


peace, and died in peace, and revenged himself only in praying for them. 
And we, my dearest daughter, we judge our judges and our opponents; we 
arm ourselves with complaints and reproaches. 

Believe me, my dearest daughter, we must be strong and constant in the 
love of our neighbours, and I say this with all my heart, without regard 
either to your opponents, or to what they are to me; and I know that nothing 
affects me in this matter save jealousy for your perfection. But I must stop, 
and I did not mean to say even so much. You will have God always, when 
you please. And is not this to be rich enough? I beg that his will may be 
your repose, and his cross your glory. I am without end, your, &c. 


LETTER II 


To a Lady 
Advice during an illness.—We must obey the doctor. 
29th September, 1608. 


I understand, my dear daughter, that you have an illness, more troublesome 
than dangerous, and I know that such illnesses are prone to spoil the 
obedience we owe to the doctors; wherefore I tell you not to deprive 
yourself of the rest, or the medicines, or the food, or the recreations 
appointed you; you can exercise a kind of obedience and resignation in this 
which will make you extremely agreeable to our Lord. In fine, behold a 
quantity of crosses and mortifications which you have neither chosen nor 
wished. God has given you them with his holy hand; receive them, kiss 
them, love them. My God! they are all perfumed with the dignity of the 
place whence they come. 

Good-by, my dear daughter, I cherish you earnestly: if I had leisure I 
would say more, for I am infinitely pleased that you are faithful in these 
little and troublesome occurrences, and that in little as in great things you 
say always: Vive Jésus! Your, &c. 


LETTER III 


To a Lady 
Sickness may purify the soul as well as the body. 
26th April, 1615. 


Madam,—I have heard of your sickness, and I do not forget to pay the duty 
I owe so dear a daughter. If God hears my prayers, you will rise with a great 
increase of health (santé), and above all of holiness (sainteté); for often 
these accidents leave us with this double advantage—the fever has 
dispersed the evil humours of the body, and purified the humours of the 
heart, as being trials from the hand of Almighty God. 

I do not mean to call you a saint when I speak of an increase of sanctity 
in you, certainly not, my dearest daughter; it is not for my heart to flatter 
yours: but though you are not a saint your good desires are saintly, I well 
know, and I wish them to become so great as to be changed at last into 
perfect devotion, sweetness, patience, and humility. 

Fill all your heart with courage, and your courage with confidence in 
God; for he who has given you the first attractions of his sacred love will 
never abandon you. These I beg him with all my heart to give; and am, 
without end, your most humble servant, and your husband’s, whom, my 
dearest daughter, I have just seen. 


LETTER IV 


To a Young Lady who was Sick 
Consolations. 
8th February, 1621. 


These are great fires, my dearest child; fever, like a fire, burns your body; 
fire, like a fever, burns your house; but I hope that the fire of heavenly love 
so occupies your heart, that in all occasions you say, The Lord has given me 
my health and my house: the Lord has taken them away: as it has pleased 
the Lord, be it done, his holy name be blessed.42®4 

Yes, you say, but it impoverishes and inconveniences us greatly. Quite 
true, my dearest daughter; but, Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.4282 You should have before your eyes the suffering and 
the patience of Job, and regard that great prince on the dunghill. He had 
patience, and God at last doubled his temporal and increased a hundredfold 
his eternal goods. 

You are a child of Jesus Christ crucified; what wonder then if you share 
his cross? I was silent, said David, and have not opened my mouth, because 
it is you, O Lord, who did it.42®3 Oh! by how many difficult ways do we go 
to holy eternity! Throw all your confidence and solicitude on God: he will 
have care of you,+2® and will hold out a favouring hand. Thus I pray him, 
with all my heart; and in proportion as he sends you tribulations, may he, in 
his holy care, strengthen you to bear them. 


LETTER V 


To a Lady 
How to behave in great sufferings. 


My dear Daughter,—Let us leave meditation for a short time—it is only to 
spring better that we step back; and let us practise well that holy resignation 
and that pure love of our Lord, which is never entirely practised save in 
troubles; for to love God in sugar—little children would do as much; but to 
love him in wormwood, that is the test of our amorous fidelity. To say: Vive 
Jésus, on the mountain of Thabor, St. Peter, while still carnal, has quite 
courage enough; but to say: Vive Jésus, on Mount Calvary—this belongs 
only to the Mother, and to the beloved disciple who was left to her as her 
son. 

So then, my daughter, behold I commend you to God, to obtain for you 
that sacred patience; and I cannot ask him anything for you except that he 
would fashion your heart just at his will, in order to lodge and reign therein 
eternally. May he do it with the hammer, or with the chisel, or with the 
brush; it is for him to act at his pleasure. Is it not so, my dear daughter: must 
he not do this? 

I know that your pains have been increased lately, and in the same 
measure has my sorrow for them increased; although I praise and bless our 
Lord with you for his good pleasure exercised in you, making you share his 
holy cross, and crowning you with his crown of thorns. 

But, you will say, you can hardly keep your thoughts on the pains our 
Lord has suffered for you, while your own pangs oppress you. Well, my 
dear child, you are not obliged to do so, provided that you quite simply 
offer up your heart as frequently as you can to this Saviour, and make the 
following acts: 1°. Accept the pain from his hand, as if you saw him himself 
putting and pressing it on your head. 2°. Offer yourself to suffer more. 3°. 


Beg him by the merit of his torments, to accept these little distresses in 
union with the pains he suffered on the cross. 4°. Protest that you wish not 
only to suffer, but to love and cherish them as sent from so good and so 
sweet a hand. 5°. Invoke the martyrs and the many servants of God, who 
enjoy heaven for having been afflicted in this world. 

There is no danger in desiring some remedy, indeed you must carefully 
procure it; for God, who has given you the evil, is also author of its cure. 
You must then apply it, yet with such resignation that, if his Divine majesty 
wishes the evil to conquer, you will acquiesce; and if he wishes the remedy 
to succeed, you will bless him for it. 

There is no harm, while performing your spiritual exercises, in being 
seated. None at all, my daughter; nor would there be for difficulties much 
less than those you suffer. 

How happy are you, my daughter, if you continue to keep yourself under 
the hand of God, humbly, sweetly, and pliantly! Ah! I hope this headache 
will much profit your heart; your heart, which mine cherishes with quite a 
special love. Now, my daughter, it is that you may, more than ever, and by 
very good signs, prove to our sweet Saviour that it is with all your affection 
you have said and will say: Vive Jésus! Vive Jésus! my child, and may he 
reign amid your pains, since we can neither reign nor live save by the pain 
of his death. I am in him entirely yours. 


LETTER VI 


To a Lady 


In these letters and the following, the Saint exhorts this lady, who was aged 
and infirm, and whom he calls his mother, to lift up her desires towards 
heaven, to love crosses, to have patience and gentleness with the persons 
who waited on her 


My dearest Mother,—What shall I say to you? Only a word, for want of 
time. 

Continually practise your heart in interior and exterior sweetness, and 
keep it in quiet, amid the multiplicity of your affairs. 

Keep yourself very earnestly from eager anxiety (empressement), the pest 
of true devotion, and continue to keep your soul above, only regarding this 
world to despise it, and time to aspire to eternity. 

Often submit your will to the will of God, ready to adore it as much when 
it sends you tribulations as in the time of consolations. 

God be ever in the midst of our hearts, my dearest mother! I am in him, 
without reserve, and with an affection quite filial, your, &c. 


LETTER VII 


To the Same 
Same Subject. 


Though this messenger goes expressly, my dear mother, he starts at a time 
when I am very much engaged. That good lady has told me from you what 
you confided to her, and I praise God that he has given you new affections 
with this new health; but you must take good notice, my dearest daughter, 
my mother, that body and spirit often go in contrary movements; as one 
grows weak, the other grows strong, and when one grows strong, the other 
grows weak. But as it is the spirit which must reign, when we see that it has 
taken up its powers, we must so aid and establish it, that it may remain 
always the stronger. Without doubt, my dear mother, since sicknesses are 
crucibles, our heart should come out from them more pure, and amidst our 
infirmities we should become more strong. 

Now, as to yourself, I fancy that in the future your age and the delicate 
state of your constitution will often make you languid and feeble, wherefore 
I advise you to exercise yourself much in the will of God, and in the 
abnegation of exterior satisfactions, and in sweetness amid bitterness. This 
will be the most excellent sacrifice you can make. Hold good, and practise, 
not only a solid love, but a tender, gentle, and sweet love towards those 
about you: on which I say, by the experience I have, that infirmity, though it 
does not take away charity, yet takes away sweetness towards our 
neighbour, if we are not greatly on our guard. 

My dearest mother, I wish you the height of perfection, in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ. 

I remain for ever your, &c. 


LETTER VU 


To the Same 
Same Subject. 


Alas! my God! dearest mother, how surprised was I to learn from your 
letter, as it were all on a sudden, the length and the danger of your malady! 
For believe, I pray, that my heart cherishes you filially. God be praised that 
you seem to have almost got free. 

Truly, I see well that for the future you must grow familiar with maladies 
and infirmities in this decline of age in which you are. Lord Jesus! what true 
happiness to a soul dedicated to God, to be well exercised by tribulation 
before departing this life! My dearest mother, how can one know sincere 
and strong love save amid thorns, crosses, languors, and above all, when the 
languors are accompanied with longueurs (i.e., are long). 

In such way our dear Saviour has shown his unmeasured love by the 
measure of his labours and pains. My dearest mother, dearly make love to 
the Spouse of your heart on the bed of pain; for it is on this bed that he has 
made love to your heart, even before it came into the world, seeing it as yet 
only in his Divine intention. 

Ah! this Saviour has counted all your pains, all your sufferings, and has 
bought, at the price of his blood, all the patience and all the love necessary 
to apply holily all your labours to his glory and your salvation. Be content 
quietly to will to be all that God wants you to be. Never will I fail to 
beseech the Divine Majesty for the perfection of your heart, which mine 
loves, cherishes, and tenderly honours. 

Adieu, my dearest mother, and my dearest child, again; let us be God’s 
eternally, ourselves and our affections and our little pains and our great 
ones, and all that the Divine goodness wills to be ours; and I am in him, my 
dearest mother, absolutely your true son, &c. 


LETTER IX 


To a Lady 


It is permitted to mourn the dead with moderation and resignation. Long 
sicknesses are advantageous. 


So, then, my dearest daughter, I am just told that your dear sister is gone, 
leaving us here below with the affections of grief, which generally attack 
those left behind in such separations. O God! I take care, my dearest child, 
not to say “weep not.” No, for it is very just and reasonable that you should 
weep a little, but a little, my dear child, in testimony of the sincere love you 
bore her; in imitation of our dear Master who certainly wept a little over his 
friend Lazarus; but we must not weep much, as those do, who, contracting 
all their thoughts to the moments of this miserable life, remember not that 
we also are going towards eternity, where, if we live well in this life, we 
shall rejoin our dear departed ones, never to leave them again. 

We cannot hinder our poor heart from feeling the condition of this life, 
and the loss of those who were our delightful companions therein; but we 
must not, for all this, betray the solemn profession we have made to join our 
will inseparably to that of our God. 

How happy is that dear sister, to have seen come, little by little, and from 
afar, this hour of her departure! For thus she prepared herself to make it 
holily. Let us adore this Divine Providence, and say: Yes, you are blessed, 
and all that pleases you is good. My God! dearest child, how sweetly should 
these little events be received by our hearts: our hearts, I say, which 
henceforth ought to have more affection in heaven than on earth! I will pray 
to God for this soul, and for the consolation of those who are his. 

Do not put yourself in trouble about your prayer, nor about this variety of 
desires which you have, for the variety of affections is not bad, nor the 
desire of many distinct virtues. 


As to your resolutions, you may particularize them thus:—I will practise 
more faithfully the virtues which are necessary to me; as, for example, on 
such an occasion which may present itself, I am prepared to practise such a 
virtue; and so forth. 

It is not necessary to use words, even interior ones; it suffices to excite 
the heart, or to repose it on our Lord; it suffices to regard amorously this 
Divine lover of our souls, for between lovers, eyes speak better than tongue. 

I write without leisure, and in presence of the bearer. Good night, then, 
my dearest child; pour the death of our sister into that of our Saviour. 
Regard this death of our sister only in that of our Redeemer. May his will be 
for ever glorified! Amen. 


Your very humble servant, &c. 


LETTER X 


To a Religious of the Visitation 
On want of reverence in church. 
27th December, 1615. 


The temptation to laugh in Church and at Office is bad, though it may seem 
only silly and childish; for after charity the virtue of religion is the most 
excellent. As charity renders to our Lord according to our power, the love 
which is due to him, so religion renders him due honour and reverence; and 
hence the faults which are committed against it are very bad. It is true that 
in yours I do not see great sin, as it is against the will; but yet you must not 
leave it without some penance. When the enemy cannot make our souls 
Marion, he makes our hearts Robin;12®2 and it does not matter to him, 
provided that time is lost, the spirit dissipated, and somebody scandalized. 
But, look you, dear child of my heart, do not frighten these good daughters; 
for from one extreme they might pass to the other, which must not be. 

I do not yet tell you my thoughts on the subject you write to me about, for 
to-day is in Christmastide, when the angels come to seek Paradise on earth. 
Certainly it has descended into the little cavern of Bethlehem, in which, my 
dear child, I shall find you in these days with all our dear sisters, who 
doubtless will make their abode, like wise bees, with their little King. Those 
who humble themselves lowest will see him nearest; for he is lost in the 
very depths of humility, of courageous, confident and constant humility. 
May this sweet Infant be for ever, my dearest daughter, the life of your 
heart, which I cherish incomparably, and which is always present to mine, 
so long as it pleases God that my love should strengthen itself by want of 
exterior manifestation. 


LETTER XI 


To a Lady 
The way not to offend God in the pleasure of the chase. 
Annecy, 20th June, 1610. 


You see, my dearest daughter, what confidence I have in you. I have not 
written to you since your departure, because really I have not been able to 
do so; and I make you no excuse, because you are truly, and more and 
more, my more than most dear daughter. 

God be praised for that your journey back has been made nicely and 
quietly, and that you have found your husband happy. Truly, that heavenly 
Providence of the heavenly Father treats with sweetness the children of his 
heart, and from time to time mingles favourable sweetnesses with the 
fruitful bitternesses which merit them. 

M. Michel asked me what I wrote to M. Legrand about hunting; but, my 
dearest daughter, it was only a little thing in which I told him there were 
three laws to observe in order to avoid offending God in the chase. 


1°. Not to do damage to our neighbour, it being not reasonable that any one 
should take his recreation at the expense of another, and specially in 
treading down the poor peasant, who is already martyred enough otherwise, 
and whose labour and condition we should not despise. 


2°. Not to employ in hunting the time of the chief feasts, in which we ought 
to serve God: and above ail, to take care not to omit Mass on the days 
commanded. 


2°. Not to spend too much on it, for all recreations become blameworthy 
when extravagant. 


I do not remember the rest. In general, discretion must reign everywhere. 

So then, my dearest daughter, may God be ever in the midst of your 
heart, to unite all your affections to his holy love. Amen. 

So has he, I assure you, put in my heart a most unchanging and entire 
affection for yours, which I cherish unceasingly, praying God to crown it 
with blessing. Amen, my very dear, and always more very dear, daughter. 


LETTER XII 


To Madame de Chantal 
Thoughts on the renewal of the year. 
28th December, 1605. 


I end this year, my dear child, with a desire not only great but ardent to 
advance for the future in that holy love, which I cease not to love though I 
have not yet tasted it. Thank God, my child, our heart (notice, I say our) is 
made for that. Ah! why are we not all full of it? You cannot imagine the 
sense which I have at present of this desire. O God! For what shall we live 
through the next year save to love this sovereign goodness better! Oh! that 
it may take us from this world, or that it may take this world from us; may it 
make us die, or else make us love his death better than our poor life! 

My God! how I wish you, my child, in Bethlehem now with your holy 
Abbess (the blessed Virgin)! Ah! how well it becomes her to bring forth, 
and to nurse this little Infant! But chiefly I love her charity, which lets him 
be seen and held and kissed by anybody. Ask her for him, she will give him; 
and when you have him, steal secretly from him one of those little droplets 
which are in his eyes. They are not yet the rain, but only the first dew-drops 
of his tears. It is a marvel how good this liquor is for every sort of disease 
of the heart. 

Do not load yourself with austerities this Lent, without your confessor’s 
leave, and he, by my advice, will not load you with them. May God deign to 
crown your year, beginning with roses, which his blood has coloured! 
Adieu, my dear child; Iam he who has dedicated to you his entire service. 


LETTER XII 


To the Same 
Wishes of blessing for the New Year. 
29th December, 1606. 


Behold this year, my dearest child, about to lose itself in the gulf in which 
all the preceding are swallowed up. Oh! how desirable is eternity, at the 
price of these miserable and perishable vicissitudes! Let time flow, with 
which we ourselves flow away little by little, to be transformed into the 
glory of the children of God. 

This is the last time I write to you this year, my dear child. Ah! what 
blessings I wish you, and with what ardour! It cannot be expressed. Alas! 
when I think how I have used God’s time, I am in great fear lest he should 
not will to give me his eternity, since he does not will to give it save to 
those who use his time well. 

I am three months without letters from you; but I know God is with you, 
that is enough for me; it is he that I wish you only. I write without leisure, 
for my room is full of people who draw me away; but my heart is solitary 
all the time, and full of desire to live for ever entirely for this holy love, 
which is the only object of this same heart of mine. 

At any rate, during these sacred days a thousand desires have seized me 
to give you the glorious satisfaction you so much desire from my soul, as 
from your very own, by advancing solicitously towards holy perfection. To 
this you also aspire, and by this you respire, for the good of my heart, which 
in return wishes you for ever all the highest union with God which can be 
had here below. This is the only wish of him whom God has given you. 


LETTER XIV 


To a Lady 
Wishes for the New Year. 
29th December, 1606. 


Well, now, what matters it to your dear soul, my dearest daughter, whether I 
write to you in one style or in another, since it asks nothing from me except 
the assurance of my worthless health, about which I do not deserve that any 
one should have the least thought in the world? But I will tell you that it is 
good, thanks to our Lord, and that I hope it will serve me well these holy 
feasts for preaching, as it has done in the Advent, and that so we shall 
complete this year to begin a new one. 

O God! my dear child, these years pass away, and glide off imperceptibly 
one after the other; and in winding off their length, they wind off our mortal 
life, and in ending they end our days. Oh! how infinitely more to be loved is 
eternity, since its duration is endless, and its days without nights, and its 
satisfactions unchanging. 

May you, my dearest daughter, possess this admirable good of holy 
eternity in as high degree as I wish it you! What happiness for my soul, if 
God, having mercy on it, made it see this consolation! But while waiting to 
see our Lord glorified, let us see him with the eyes of faith all humbled in 
his little crib. May God be ever in the midst of your heart, my dearest 
daughter. Amen. 


Vive Jésus! 


LETTER XV 


To Madame de Chantal 
Same Subject. 


O Jesus! fill our heart with the sacred balm of your Divine name, that the 
sweetness of its perfume may spread into all our senses, and over all our 
acts. But to make this heart capable of receiving so sweet a liquor, 
circumcise it, and cut off from it all that can be disagreeable to your holy 
eyes. O glorious name, which the mouth of the heavenly Father has 
pronounced eternally, be for ever the superscription of our souls, that, as 
you are Saviour, our soul may be eternally saved! O holy Virgin, who, first 
of all the human race, have pronounced this name of salvation, inspire us 
how to pronounce it fittingly, that all may breathe in us the salvation which 
your womb has brought us! 

My dearest child, it was fitting to write the first letter of this year to our 
Lord and our Lady; and here is the second, by which, O my daughter, I wish 
you a good year, and I dedicate our heart to the Divine goodness. O that we 
may so live this year that it may serve as foundation for the eternal year! At 
least this morning I have on waking cried out unto your ears: Vive Jésus! 
and have longed to spread this sacred oil over all the face of the earth. 

When a balm is well closed in a flask, no one can tell what liquor it is 
save him who has put it there; but when it is opened, and some drops have 
been poured out, every one says: It is balm. My dear child, our dear little 
Jesus was all filled with the balm of salvation; but this was not known till 
with that knife, lovingly cruel, his Divine flesh was opened; and then it was 
known that he is all balm and oil poured out, and the balm of salvation. 
Wherefore first St. Joseph and our Lady, then all the neighbours begin to 
cry Jesus, which signifies Saviour. 


May it please this Divine darling (poupon!2®2) to steep our souls in his 
blood, and to perfume them with his holy name, that the roses of good 
desires which we have conceived may be all empurpled with its colour, and 
all odorous with its unction! 

My God! how aptly fits in this circumcision, my child, with our little and 
our great abnegations! for these are properly a spiritual circumcision. Your 
very affectionate, &c. 


LETTER XVI 


To the Same 
Same Subject. 


You will be the first, my dearest and best mother, who will receive a letter 
from me this new year. Certainly reason requires that after having done 
homage to the heavenly Father and Mother, I should do it also to the only 
mother whom Their Majesties have given me for this life. Good and most 
holy year to my dearest mother from her son, who wishes her the 
abundance of the grace of the Eternal Father, of the peace of the 
circumcised Son, and of the consolation of the Holy Spirit, dedicating with 
this same heart of my dearest mother mine also to the glory of the Divine 
goodness, and consecrating to it all the moments of this new year, to make 
an entire circumcision of this same heart, and to apply it to receive purely 
and perfectly the sacred love, which the heavenly and divine name of Jesus 
announces to us written in his blood, on the holy humanity of the Saviour. 

I cannot promise myself to see you before Wednesday, unless with the 
continued sight with which my heart regards and guards yours dearly in the 
bottom of my heart. Ah! my God! dear mother, how I desire Divine love for 
this heart, what blessings I wish it! Let us kiss a thousand times the feet of 
this Saviour, and say to him: My heart, O my God, calls for you; my face 
longs for you: Ah! Lord, my face seeks for yours;13® that is, my dearest 
mother, let us keep our eyes on Jesus Christ, to regard him, our mouth to 
praise him; and in fine, let all our face aspire only to become like that of our 
dear Jesus. It is Jesus, for whom we must humble ourselves, commence 
work, and suffer; becoming, as St. Paul says, sheep for the slaughter, when 
it shall please his Divine Majesty to make us dishonoured for his honour 
and glory. 


So, then, a good and most holy year to my dearest mother, all perfumed 
with the name of Jesus, all steeped in his sacred blood. May no day of this 
year, and no day of many years which I pray God to grant to my dearest 
mother, pass without being watered by the virtue of this blood, and 
receiving the sweetness of this name which spreads abroad the perfection of 
all sweetness. Amen. 

So may this sacred name fill with its agreeable sound all the congregation 
of our sisters, and the drops of blood of the little Saviour become a river of 
sanctity to rejoice and fertilize the hearts of this dear flock, and above all, 
that of my dearest mother, which mine loves as myself. Blessed be Jesus! 
Blessed be his blood! Blessed be Mary! Blessed be her womb, from which 
Jesus took this blood. 


LETTER XVII 


To a Superior of the Visitation 
The Saint tells her how to distinguish true revelations from false. 
Annecy. 


As I could not sooner, my dearest child, I will now answer the two chief 
points about which you wrote to me. 

In all that I have seen of this daughter, I find nothing to prevent my 
thinking her a very good girl, and therefore she must be loved and cherished 
with very good heart; but as to her revelations and predictions, they are 
entirely suspicious to me, as useless, vain, and unworthy of consideration. 
On the one side, they are so frequent that the frequency and multitude of 
them alone makes them merit suspicion; on the other hand, they manifest 
certain things which God declares very rarely, such as the assurance of 
eternal salvation, confirmation in grace, the degree of sanctity of several 
persons, and a hundred other similar things which are useful for nothing. St. 
Gregory, having been asked by a lady of honour to the empress, called 
Gregoria, about her future state, answered her: “Your benignity, my child, 
asks me for a thing equally hard and useless.” And to say that in the future 
it will be known why these revelations are made, is a pretext which is used 
to avoid the reproach of the uselessness of such things. 

Further: when God wishes to use the revelations he gives to creatures, he 
generally sends before them either true miracles, or a very special sanctity 
in those who receive them. So the evil spirit, when he wants notably to 
deceive any one, before making him give out false revelations, makes him 
utter false predictions, and makes him observe a method of life falsely holy. 

There was in the time of the blessed Sister Mary of the Incarnation a 
young person of low position, who was possessed by the most extraordinary 


delusion that can be imagined. The enemy, under the form of our Lord, said 
for a long time his office with her, with a chant so melodious that it kept her 
in a state of perpetual ravishment. He gave her communion very often under 
the appearance of a silvery and resplendent cloud, within which he made a 
false host come into her mouth; he made her live without eating anything. 
When she took alms to the gate, he multiplied the bread in her apron, so that 
if she only carried bread for three poor, and there were thirty, she had 
enough to give to all very abundantly, and most delicious bread, some of 
which even her confessor, who was of a very reformed order, sent about 
among his spiritual friends from devotion. 

This girl had so many revelations that at last it made her suspected by 
people of sense. She had one extremely dangerous, by which it was thought 
good to try the sanctity of this poor creature, and for this she was placed 
with the blessed Sister Mary of the Incarnation, then still in the married 
State. She was chambermaid, and being treated a little severely by Mons. 
Acarie, now deceased, it was found that this girl was no saint at all, and that 
her gentleness and exterior humility were nothing but an external gilding 
which the enemy used to get the pills of his illusion swallowed, and at last it 
was found that there was nothing in the world in her but a heap of false 
visions. As for her, it became well known that not only did she not 
maliciously deceive the world, but that she was first deceived, there being 
on her side no other sort of fault except the complacency she took in 
imagining she was a saint, and contributing a few pretences and 
deceitfulnesses to keep up the reputation of her vain sanctity. And all this 
was told me by the blessed Sister Mary of the Incarnation. 

Consider, I pray you, my dearest child, the shrewdness and cunning of 
the enemy, and how deserving of suspicion these extraordinary things are. 
Still, as I have said, you must not treat this poor girl amiss, who, I think, has 
no other fault in this affair than that of the vain amusement she takes in her 
vain imaginations. 

Only, my dearest sister, you must show a total neglect and a perfect 
contempt of all her revelations and visions, just as if she were relating the 
dreams or reveries of a high fever; not occupying yourself in refuting or 
combating them; but, on the contrary, when she wishes to speak of them, 
you must change the subject. You must talk to her of the solid virtues and 
perfections of the religious state, and particularly of the simplicity of faith, 


in which the saints have walked, without any visions or private revelations, 
content to believe firmly in the revelation of the Holy Scripture, and of the 
Apostolic and Church doctrine; very often impress on her the sentence of 
our Lord, that there will be many workers of miracles and many prophets to 
whom he will say at the end of the world: Depart from me, workers of 
iniquity; I know you not.42® But commonly you must say to this girl: Let us 
talk of our lesson which our Lord has ordered us to learn, saying: Learn of 
me, for Iam meek and humble of heart.42®2 And, in fine, you must show an 
absolute contempt for all these revelations. 

And as to the good father who seems to approve them, you must not 
rebuff him or dispute with him, but simply say that to test all this affair of 
revelations it seems good to despise them and take no account of them. This 
then is my opinion for the present on this point. 

I had forgotten to say that the visions and revelations of this girl must not 
be found strange, because the facility and tenderness of the imagination of 
young women makes them much more susceptible of these illusions than 
men; on which account their sex is more given to faith in dreams, the fear 
about sins, and credulity in superstitions. They often fancy they see what 
they see not, hear what they hear not, and feel what they feel not. 

You must then treat this spirit by contempt of these fancies, but a gentle 
and serious contempt, and not a mocking or disdainful one. It may well be 
that the evil spirit has some part in these deceits, but I think rather that he 
lets the imagination act, without co-operating with it, by simple 
suggestions. The similitude brought forward to explain the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity is very pretty, but is not beyond the capacity of a soul which 
takes complacency in its own imaginations. 


LETTER XVIII 


To Madame de Chantal 


Considerations on the Feast of the Conception of the Holy Virgin, and on a 
Cope which he had received. 


O truly this cope is lovely in the extreme, which the dearest mother that 
lives sends to her dearest father: for it is all in the name of Jesus and of 
Mary, and represents perfectly the heaven of the blessed where Jesus is the 
sun, and Mary the moon, a luminary present to all the stars of this heavenly 
abode; for Jesus there is all to all; and there is no star in this heavenly day in 
which he is not reflected as in a mirror; and the double phi’s!22 signify, as 
capital letters, philothey/2“ and philanthropy, love of God and love of our 
neighbour; and the ss closed, with their arrows, which ascend on one side 
and descend on the other, show the exercise of these Divine loves, one of 
which ascends to God, and makes philotheists; the other descends to our 
neighbour, and makes philanthropists, both being the one good of charity, 
which makes us true servants of the Divine Majesty. Over all flows out the 
Holy Spirit, and makes appear a great variety of flowers and all sorts of 
virtues. 

Blessed be for ever the dear hand of the mother who was able so skilfully 
to make so beautiful a work. May her hand be fit to do strong things, and 
equally to manage the spindle.2 May it be adorned with the ring of 
fidelity, and her arm with the bracelet of charity; may the right hand of the 
Saviour be for ever joined to it, and may it appear full in the day of 
judgment; may the heart which animates it be ever clothed with Jesus, with 
Mary, with philothey, philanthropy, sanctity; with stars, with flying darts of 
heavenly love, and with all sorts of flowering virtues; may the Holy Spirit 
shine on it always. Good-night, my very dear daughter, my mother. 


But I must say this further. It is written of the strong woman that all her 
people have double garments:122 one, I think, for the feasts, the other for 
working days; and here I am clothed with an admirable cope for feasts; a 
lovely cope, and of Easter colour, and also with a robe for every day, of the 
colour of the robe which our Saviour wore on the Mount of the Passion. 
May God our Lord clothe you with his passion and with his glory! 

I will do for your daughter of St. Catherine all I can; and believe me I 
will do it with all the more sweetness because you wish it. For I have an 
extreme sweetness in doing your will. Alas! what a heart should we have to 
do that of the most loved Creator, since we have so much for the creature 
loved and united to us in him! 

Yes, my dearest mother, put your soul quite into the hands of our dear 
Mistress, who will be conceived this night in the commemoration we make 
of her, and I will ask it from her; for, my dear mother, I am quite resolved to 
have no heart but what she gives me, this sweet Mother of hearts, this 
Mother of holy love, this Mother of the heart of hearts. Ah! God, what a 
great desire have I to keep my eyes on this beautiful star of our voyage! 
Good-by, my dearest mother, be all joyous on the occasion of this coming 
feast. May Jesus be our heart. Amen. 


BOOK VI 


Various Letters 


LETTER I 


To Madame de Chantal 
On the Feast of our Lord’s Nativity. 


May the great and little infant of Bethlehem be for ever the darling and the 
love of our hearts, my dearest mother, my child! Ah! how lovely he is, this 
dear baby. I seem to see Solomon on his grand throne of ivory, gilded and 
worked, which had no equal in the kingdoms, as the Scripture says; and this 
King had no equal in glory and in magnificence. But I love a hundred times 
better to see this dear little babeling (enfancon) in the crib, than to see all 
kings on their thrones. 

But if I see him on the knees of his sacred mother, or in her arms, having 
his tiny mouth (bouchette) like a little rosebud, attached to the lilies of her 
holy breasts,—O God! I find him more magnificent on this throne, not only 
than Solomon on his of ivory, but more even than ever this eternal Son of 
the Father was in heaven, for if indeed heaven is more glorious in visible 
being, the holy Virgin has more of invisible virtues and perfections; and a 
drop of milk which flows virginally from her sacred breasts is worth more 
than all the affluences of the heavens. May the great St. Joseph impart to us 
of his consolation, the sovereign Mother of her love, and the Child deign to 
pour his merits into our hearts for ever. 

I pray you, repose as quietly as you can near this little child: he will not 
cease loving your well-beloved heart, as it is, without tenderness and 
without feeling. See you not that he accepts the breath of this great ox, and 
of this ass, which have no sentiment nor any movement of love whatever; 
how will he not receive the inspirations of our poor heart, which, though not 
tenderly at present, still solidly and firmly, sacrifices itself at his feet, to be 
for ever the faithful servant of his heart, and of that of his holy Mother, and 
of the great governor of the little King. 


My dearest mother, this is the truth, I have quite a special light which 
makes me see that the unity of our hearts is a work of this grand uniter, and 
hence I desire for the future not only to love, but to cherish and honour this 
unity as sacred. 

May the joy and consolation of the Son and the Mother, be for ever the 
gladness of our soul! I come from preaching all clothed by the hand of my 
loving and amiable mother, and I have been very delighted. Ah! my dearest 
mother has covered me all over with Jesus, Maria.424 May this sweet Jesus 
and this sacred Mary long preserve her to me, and all the nuptial vestment 
of our heart! Amen. Your, &c. 


LETTER II 


To the Same 


On Temptations and Drynesses.—Means to repel them, and guard ourselves 
against them. 


21st November, 1604. 


Madam, my dearest Sister.—May our glorious and holiest mistress and 
queen, the Virgin Mary, the feast of whose Presentation we celebrate to-day, 
present our hearts to her Son, and give us his. Your messenger reached me 
at the most troublesome and hardest place I can come across during the 
navigation which I make on the tempestuous sea of this diocese. It is 
incredible what consolation your letters brought me. I am only in pain as to 
whether I shall be able to draw from the press of my affairs the leisure 
required to answer you as soon as I desire, and as well as you expect. I will 
say in haste what I can, and if anything remains after that, I will write it in a 
very short time by an acquaintance, who goes to Dijon and returns. 

I thank you for the trouble you have taken to detail me the history of your 
gate of St. Claude, and I pray this blessed saint, witness of the sincerity and 
integrity of heart with which I cherish you in our Lord and common Master, 
to impetrate from his goodness the assistance of the Holy Spirit which is 
necessary to enter properly into the repose of the tabernacle of the Church. 
It is sufficiently said once for all: yes, God has given me to you, I say 
singularly, entirely, irrevocably. 

I come to your cross, and know not whether God has quite opened my 
eyes to see all its four ends. 

I extremely desire and beg of him, that I may be able to say to you 
something thoroughly appropriate. It is a certain powerlessness, you tell me, 
of the faculties or parts of your understanding, which hinders it from taking 


contentment in the consideration of what is good: and what grieves you the 
most is, when you wish to form a resolution, you feel not the accustomed 
solidity, but encounter a certain barrier, which brings you up short, and 
thence come the torments of temptations against the faith. It is properly 
described, my dear daughter; you express yourself well; I am not sure 
whether I understand you properly. 

You add that yet the will by the grace of God intends nothing but 
simplicity and stability in the Church, and that you would willingly die for 
the faith thereof. Oh, God be blessed, my dear child! This sickness is not 
unto death, but that God may be glorified in it.4272 

You have two peoples in the womb of your spirit, as was said to Rebecca: 
the one fights against the other, but at last the younger will supplant the 
elder438 Self-love never dies till we die; it has a thousand ways of 
entrenching itself in our soul, we cannot dislodge it; it is the eldest-born of 
our soul, for it is natural, or, at least, co-natural: it has a legion of 
carabineers with it, of movements, actions, passions; it is adroit, and knows 
a thousand subtle turns. On the other side, you have the love of God, which 
is conceived afterwards, and is second-born; it also has its movements, 
inclinations, passions, actions. These two children in one womb fight 
together like Esau and Jacob; whence Rebecca cried out: Was it not better 
to die than to conceive with such pains? From these convulsions follows a 
certain disgust, which causes you to relish not the best meats. But what 
imports it whether you relish or relish not, since you cease not to eat well? 

If I had to lose one of my senses, I would choose that it should be the 
taste, as less necessary even than smell, it seems to me. Believe me, it is 
only taste which fails you, not sight: you see, but without satisfaction: you 
chew bread, but as if it were tow, without taste or relish. It seems to you that 
your resolutions are without force, because they are not gay nor joyous; but 
you mistake, for the Apostle St. Paul very often had only that kind. 

You do not feel yourself firm, constant, or very resolute. There is 
something in me, thus say you, which has never been satisfied; but I cannot 
say what it is. I should very much like to know it, my dear child, to tell it 
you; but I hope that some day, hearing you at leisure, I shall learn it. 
Meanwhile, might it not be a multitude of desires, which obstructs your 
spirit,—I have been ill with that complaint. The bird fastened to the perch 


only knows itself to be fastened, and feels the shocks of its detention and 
restraint, when it wants to fly; and in the same way, before it has its wings, 
it knows its powerlessness only by the trial of flight. 

For a remedy, then, my dear child, since you have not yet your wings for 
flight, and your own powerlessness puts a bar to your efforts, do not flutter, 
do not make eager attempts to fly: have patience till you get your wings, 
like the doves. I greatly fear that you have a little too much ardour for the 
quarry, that you are over-eager, and multiply desires a little too thickly. You 
see the beauty of illuminations, the sweetness of resolutions, you seem 
almost to grasp them, and the vicinity of good excites your appetite for it, 
and this appetite agitates you, and makes you dart forth, but for nothing; for 
the master keeps you fastened on the perch, or perhaps you have not your 
wings as yet; and meanwhile you grow thin by this constant movement of 
the heart, and continually lessen your strength. You must make trials, but 
moderate ones, and without agitating yourself, and without putting yourself 
into heat. 

Examine well your practice in this matter; perhaps you will see that you 
let your spirit cling too much to the desire of this sovereign sweetness 
which the sense of firmness, constancy, and resolution brings to the soul. 
You have firmness, for what else is firmness but to will rather to die than 
sin, or quit the faith? But you have not the sense of it; for if you had you 
would have a thousand joys from it. So, then, check yourself, do not excite 
yourself; you will be all the better, and your wings will thus strengthen 
themselves more easily. 

This eagerness then is a fault in you, and there is a something, I do not 
know what, which is not satisfied; for it is a fault against resignation. You 
resign yourself well, but it is with a but; for you would much like to have 
this or that, and you agitate yourself to get it. A simple desire is not contrary 
to resignation, but a panting of heart, a fluttering of wings, an agitation of 
will, a multiplying of dartings out,—this, undoubtedly, is a fault against 
resignation. Courage, my dear sister, since our will is God’s, doubtless we 
ourselves are his. You have all that is needed, but have no sense of it; there 
is no great loss in that. 

Do you know what you must do? You must be pleased not to fly, since 
you have not yet your wings. You make me think of Moses. That holy man, 
having arrived on Mount Pisgah, saw all the land of promise before his 


eyes, the land which for forty years he had aspired after and hoped for, amid 
the murmurs and seditions of his people, and amid the rigours of the 
deserts; he saw it and entered it not, but died while looking at it. He had 
your glass of water at his lips, and could not drink. O God, what sighs this 
soul must have fetched! He died there more happy than many did in the 
land of promise, since God did him the honour of burying him himself. And 
so, if you had to die without drinking of the water of the Samaritan woman, 
what would it matter, so that your soul was received to drink eternally in the 
source and fountain of life? Do not excite yourself to vain desires, and do 
not even excite yourself about not exciting yourself; go quietly on your 
way, for it is good. 

Know, my dear sister, that I write these things to you with much 
distraction, and that if you find them confused it is no wonder, for I am so 
myself; but, thank God, without disquiet. Do you want to know whether I 
speak the truth, when I say that there is in you a defect of entire 
resignation? You are quite willing to have a cross, but you want to have the 
choice; you would have it common, corporal, and of such or such sort. How 
is this, my well-beloved daughter? Ah! no, I desire that your cross and mine 
be entirely crosses of Jesus Christ; and as to the imposition of them, and the 
choice, the good God knows what he does, and why he does it: for our 
good, no doubt. Our Lord gave to David the choice of the rod with which he 
would be scourged, and, blessed be God; but I think I would not have 
chosen: I would have let his Divine Majesty do all. The more a cross is 
from God the more we should love it. 

Well now, my sister, my daughter, my soul (and this is not too much you 
well know), tell me, is not God better than man? is not man a true nothing 
in comparison with God? And yet here is a man, or rather the merest 
nothing of all nothings, the flower of all misery, who loves no less the 
confidence you have in him, though you may have lost the sense and taste 
of it, than if you had all the sentiments in the world; and will not God hold 
your good will agreeable, though without any feeling? I am, said David, like 
a bottle in the frost,2 which is of no use. As many drynesses, as much 
barrenness as you like, provided we love God. 

But, after all, you are not yet in the land in which there is no light, for 
you have the light sometimes, and God visits you. Is he not good, think 


you? It seems to me this vicissitude makes you very agreeable to God. Still, 
I approve your showing to our sweet Saviour, but lovingly and without 
excitement, your affliction; and, as you say, he at least lets your soul find 
him; for he is pleased that we should tell him the pain he gives us, and 
lament to him, provided it be amorously and humbly, and to himself, as 
little children do, when their mother has whipped them. Meanwhile, there 
must be a little suffering, with sweetness. I do not think there is any harm in 
saying to our Lord: Come into our souls. This Lord knows whether I have 
ever been to communion without you since my departure from your town. 

No, that has no appearance of evil; God wishes that I should serve him in 
suffering dryness, anguish, temptations, like Job, like St. Paul, and not in 
preaching. 

Serve God as he wishes, you will see that one day he will do all you 
wish, and more than you know how to wish. 

The books which you read for half an hour are Granada, Gerson, the Life 
of Christ, turned into French from the Latin of Ludolph the Carthusian, 
Mother (St.) Teresa; the Treatise on Affliction/?28 which I have mentioned 
in a former letter. 

Ah! shall we not one day be all together in heaven to bless God eternally? 
I hope so and rejoice in it. 

The promise which you made to our Lord never to refuse anything which 
might be asked you in his name, could not oblige you except to love him 
properly; I mean, that you might get to understand it in such a fashion that 
the practice of it would be vicious, as you might give more than you ought 
and indiscreetly. This then is understood with the condition of observing 
true discretion; and in this case, it is no more than to say that you will love 
God entirely, and will accommodate yourself to live, speak, act and give 
according to his pleasure. 

I keep the books of psalms, and thank you for the music, of which I know 
nothing at all, though I love it extremely when applied to the praise of our 
Lord. 

Truly, when you want me to hurry, and to find leisure without leisure to 
write to you, send me this good man N——, for, to tell the truth, he has 
urged me so extremely that more could not be, and has not been willing to 


give me time, not even a day; and I tell you fairly I should not like to be 
judge in a cause in which he was counsel. 

I cannot drop the word Madam: for I do not wish to think myself more 
affectionate than St. John the Evangelist, who still, in the sacred epistle 
which he wrote to the lady Electa, called her madam, nor wiser than St. 
Jerome, who calls his devout Eustochium, madam. I desire, however, to 
forbid you to call me Monseigneur, for though it is the custom on this side 
to call Bishops so, it is not the custom on your side, and I love simplicity. 

The Mass of our Lady you may vow for every week, as you desire; but I 
want it to be only for a year, at the end of which you will vow again, if so 
be; and begin on the Conception of our Lady, the day of my consecration, 
on which I made the great and terrific vow to care for souls, and to die for 
them if needed. I ought to tremble in remembering it. I say the same of the 
Chaplet, and the Ave, maris stella. 

I have observed neither order nor measure in answering you; but this 
bearer has taken away my chance. 

I await, with quiet foot, a great tempest (as I wrote to you at the 
beginning) about my personal revenue. I await it joyously and looking at 
the Providence of God; I hope it will be for his greater glory and my repose, 
and many other good ends. I am not sure it will come, I am only threatened 
with it. But why do I tell you this? Eh! because I cannot help it: my heart 
must dilate itself with yours in this way; and since in this expectation I have 
consolation and hope of happiness, why should I not tell it you? But only 
for yourself, I beg you. 

I pray earnestly for our Celse-Bénigne, and all the little troop of girls. I 
also recommend myself to their prayers. Remember to pray for my Geneva, 
that God may convert it. 

Also remember to behave with a great respect and honour in all that 
regards the good spiritual father you know of; and again, treating with his 
disciples and spiritual children, let them acknowledge only true sweetness 
and humility in you. If you receive some reproaches, keep yourself gentle, 
humble, patient, and with no word save of true humility: for this is 
necessary. May God be for ever your heart, your spirit, your repose; and I 
am, Madam, your very devoted servant in our Lord, &c. To God be honour 
and glory!—I add, this morning, St. Cecily’s Day, that the proverb drawn 
from our St. Bernard, hell is full of good intentions, must not trouble you at 


all. There are two sorts of good wills. The one says: I would do well, but it 
gives me trouble, and I will not do it. The other: I wish to do well, but I 
have not as much power as will; it is this which holds me back. The first 
fills hell, the second, Paradise. The first only begins to will and desire, but it 
does not finish willing: its desires have not enough courage, they are only 
abortions of will: that is why it fills hell. But the second produces entire and 
well-formed desires; it is for this that Daniel was called man of desires. 
May our Lord deign to give us the perpetual assistance of his Holy Spirit, 
my well-beloved daughter and sister! 


LETTER III 


To the Same. (Madame de Chantal) 


Patience in interior troubles.—Looking at God.—Not to be precipitate in 
the choice of a state.-—Advice on Confession. 


18th February, 1605. 


I praise God for the constancy with which you support your tribulations. I 
still see in it, however, some little disquiet and eagerness, which hinders the 
final effect of your patience. In your patience, said the Son of God, you 
shall possess your souls.422 To fully possess our souls is then the effect of 
patience; and in proportion as patience is perfect, the possession of the soul 
becomes more entire and excellent. Now, patience is more perfect as it is 
less mixed with disquiet and eagerness. May God then deign to deliver you 
from these two troubles, and soon afterwards you will be free altogether. 

Good courage, I beseech you, my dear sister; you have only suffered the 
fatigue of the road three years, and you crave repose; but remember two 
things: the one, that the children of Israel were forty years in the desert 
before arriving in the country of rest which was promised them, and yet six 
weeks might easily have sufficed for all this journey; and it was not lawful 
for them to inquire why God made them take so many turns, and led them 
by ways so rough, and all those who murmured died before their arrival. 
The other thing is, that Moses, the greatest friend of God in all that 
multitude, died on the borders of the land of repose, seeing it with his eyes, 
and not able to have the enjoyment of it. 

O might it please God that we should little regard the course of the way 
we tread, and have our eyes fixed on him who conducts us, and on the 
blessed country to which it leads! What should it matter to us whether it is 
by the deserts or by the meadows we go, if God is with us and we go into 


Paradise? Trust me, I pray you, cheat your trouble all you can; and if you 
feel it, at least regard it not, for the sight will give you more fear of it, than 
the feeling will give you pain. Thus are covered the eyes of those who are 
going to suffer some painful application of the iron. I think you dwell a 
little too much on the consideration of your trouble. 

And as for what you say, that it is a great burden to will and to be unable, 
I will not say to you that we must will what we can do, but I do say it is a 
great power before God to be able to will. Go further, I beg you, and think 
of that great dereliction, which our Master suffered in the Garden of Olives; 
and see how this dear Son, having asked consolation from his good Father, 
and knowing that he willed not to give it him, thinks of it no more, strives 
after it no more, seeks it no more; but, as if he had never thought of it, 
executes valiantly and courageously the work of our redemption. 

After you have prayed the Father to console you, if it does not please him 
to do it, think of it no more, and stiffen your courage to do the work of your 
salvation on the Cross, as if you were never to descend from it, and as if 
you would never more see the sky of your life clear and serene. What would 
you? You must see and speak to God amid the thunders and the whirlwinds; 
you must see him in the bush, and amid the thorns; and to do this, the truth 
is that we must take off our shoes, and make a great abnegation of our wills 
and affections. But the Divine goodness has not called you to the state in 
which you are, without strengthening you for all this. It is for him to perfect 
his work. True, it is a little long, because the matter requires it; but patience. 

In short, for the honour of God, acquiesce entirely in his will, and by no 
means believe that you can serve him otherwise; for he is never well served 
save when he is served as he wills. 

Well, he wants you to serve him without relish, without sentiment, with 
repugnances and convulsions of spirit. This service gives you no 
satisfaction, but it contents him: it is not to your pleasure, but it is his 
pleasure. 

Suppose you were never to be delivered from your troubles, what would 
you do? You would say to God: I am yours; if my miseries are agreeable to 
you, increase their number and duration. I have confidence in God that you 
would say this, and think no more of them; at least you would no longer 
excite yourself. Do the same about them now, and grow familiar with your 
burden, as if you and it were always to live together: you will find that 


when you are no longer thinking of deliverance, God will think of it; and 
when you are no longer disquieted, God will be there. 

Enough for this point, till God gives me the opportunity of declaring it to 
you at leisure; when upon it we will establish the assurance of our joy; this 
will be when God lets us see one another again in person. 

This good soul, whom you and I cherish so much, gets you to ask me if 
she may wait for the presence of her spiritual father to accuse herself of 
some point which she did not remember in her general confession, and as 
far as 1 see she would strongly desire it. But tell her, I beg you, that this can 
in no way be: I should betray her soul if I allowed her this abuse. She must 
at the very first confession she makes, quite at the beginning, accuse herself 
of this forgotten sin (I say the same if there are many), purely and simply, 
though she need not repeat any other thing of her general confession; this 
was quite good, and therefore, in spite of things forgotten, this soul must not 
trouble-herself at all. 

And take from her the hurtful fear which may distress her in this matter; 
for the truth is, that the first and principal point of Christian simplicity lies 
in this frankness in accusing ourselves of our sins, when necessary, purely 
and nakedly, without dread of our confessor’s ear which is held ready only 
to hear sins, not virtues, and sins of all kinds. Let her then bravely and 
courageously fulfil this duty, with great humility and contempt of self, not 
fearing to show her misery to him by whose agency God wills to cure her. 

But if her ordinary confessor causes her too much shame or fear, she may 
indeed go elsewhere; but I would wish in this all simplicity, and I think all 
she has to say is in fact a very little matter, and it is fear makes it seem 
great. 

But tell her all this with a great charity, and assure her that if in this 
matter I could condescend to her inclination, I would do it very willingly, 
according to the service I have vowed for her to most holy Christian liberty. 

But if, after this, in the first meeting she may have with her spiritual 
father, she expects to get some consolation and profit by manifesting to him 
the same fault, she may do it, though it is not necessary. Indeed, from what I 
have learnt by her last letter, she desires, and I hope even it will be useful to 
her, to make a general confession again, with a great preparation; this, 
however, she should not begin till a little before her departure, for fear of 
hampering herself. 


Tell her also, I beg you, that I have seen the desire she begins to have of 
finding herself one day in the place where she can serve God with body and 
voice. Check her at this beginning; let her know that this desire is of so 
great consequence, that she ought not either to continue it or allow it to 
grow, except after she has fully communicated with her spiritual father, and 
they have listened together to what God will say about it. I fear lest she 
should commit herself further, and afterwards it might be hard to bring her 
back to the indifference with which the counsels of God are to be heard. I 
am willing for her to keep it alive, but not for it to grow; for, trust me, it 
will always be better to hear our Lord with indifference, and in a spirit of 
liberty, which cannot be if this desire grows strong; it will subject all the 
interior faculties, and will tyrannize over the reason in its choice. 

I give you a great deal of trouble, making you the messenger of these 
answers; but since you have kindly taken the trouble to propose to me the 
questions on her part, your charity will still take it to let her know my 
opinion. 

Courage, I beseech you; let nothing move you. It is still night, but the day 
approaches; yes, it will not delay. But, meantime, let us put in practice the 
saying of David: Lift up your hands to the holy places in the night, and 
bless the Lord.42®2 Let us bless him with all our heart, and pray him to be 
our guide, our bark, and our port. 

I do not mean to answer your last letter in detail, save in certain points 
which seem to me more pressing. 

You cannot believe, my dearest child, that temptations against faith and 
the Church come from God: but whoever told you that God was the author 
of them? Much darkness, much powerlessness, much tying to the perch, 
much dereliction and depriving of vigour, much disorder of the spiritual 
stomach, much bitterness in the interior mouth, which makes bitter the 
sweetest wine in the world—but suggestions of blasphemy, infidelity, 
disbelief—Ah! no, they cannot come from our good God: his bosom is too 
pure to conceive such objects. 

Do you know how God acts in this? He allows the evil maker (forgeron) 
of such wares to come and offer them for sale, in order that by our contempt 
of them we may testify our affection for Divine things. And for this, my 
dear sister, my dearest child, are we to become disquieted, are we to change 


our attitude? O God, no, no (nenni)! It is the devil who goes all round our 
soul, raging and fuming, to see if he can find some gate open. He did so 
with Job, with St. Anthony, with St. Catherine of Sienna, and with an 
infinity of good souls that I know, and with mine, which is good for 
nothing, and which I know not. And what! for all this, my good daughter, 
must we get troubled? Let him rage; keep all the entrances closely shut: he 
will tire at last, or if he does not tire, God will make him raise the siege. 

Remember what I told you, I think, once before. It is a good sign when he 
makes so much noise and tempest round about the will; it is a sign that he is 
not within. And courage, my dear soul; I say this word with great feeling 
and in Jesus Christ; my dear soul, courage, I say. So long as we can say 
with resolution, though without feeling, Vive Jésus! we must not fear. 

And do not tell me that you say it with cowardice, without force or 
courage, but as if by a violence which you do yourself. O God! there it is 
then, the holy violence which bears heaven away. Look, my child, it is a 
sign that all is taken, that the enemy has gained everything in our fortress, 
except the keep, which is impregnable, unseizable, and which cannot be 
ruined except by itself. It is, in fine, that free will, which, quite naked before 
God, resides in the supreme and most spiritual part of the soul, depends on 
no other than its God and itself; and when all the other faculties of the soul 
are lost and subject to the enemy, it alone remains mistress of itself so as 
not to consent. 

Now do you see souls afflicted because the enemy, occupying all the 
other faculties, makes in them his clamour and extremest hubbub? Scarcely 
can one hear what is said and done in this spiritual will. It has indeed a 
voice more clear and telling than the inferior will; but this latter has a voice 
so harsh and so noisy that it drowns the clearness of the other. 

In fine, note this; while the temptation displeases you there is nothing to 
fear: for why does it displease you, save because you do not will it? In a 
word, these importunate temptations come from the malice of the devil; but 
the pain and suffering which we feel come from the mercy of God, who 
against the will of the enemy, draw from his malice holy tribulation, by 
which he refines the gold which he would put into his treasures. I sum up 
thus: your temptations are from the devil and from hell, but your pains and 
afflictions are from God and Paradise: the mothers are from Babylon, but 


the daughters from Jerusalem. Despise the temptations, embrace the 
tribulations. 

I will tell you, one day, when I have plenty of leisure, what evil it is that 
causes these obstructions of spirit: it cannot be written in a few words. 

Have no fear, I beg you, of giving me trouble; for I protest that it is an 
extreme consolation to be pressed to do you any service. Write to me then, 
and often, and without order, and in the most simple way you can; I shall 
always have an extreme contentment in it. 

I am going in an hour to the little hamlet where I am to preach, God 
willing to employ me. Both in suffering and in preaching, be his name for 
ever blessed! 

Nothing of the tempest I spoke of has yet happened, but the clouds are 
still full, dark, and charged, above my head. 

You cannot have too much confidence in me, who am perfectly and 
irrevocably yours in Jesus Christ, whose dearest graces and benedictions I 
wish you a thousand and a thousand times a day. Let us live in him and for 
him. Amen. Your, &c. 


LETTER IV 


To the Same 
Great crosses are more meritorious, and require more strength. 
La Roche, 19th February, 1605. 


Madam,—I have so much sweetness in my desire for your spiritual good, 
that nothing I do under this influence can hurt me. 

You tell me you still bear your great cross, but that it weighs less heavily 
because you have more strength. O Saviour of the world! here is one who 
goes well! We must carry our cross; he who carries the heaviest will do 
best. May God, then, give us greater crosses, but may it please him to give 
us greater strength to bear them! So, then, courage: If thou wilt believe, thou 
shalt see the glory of God.4381 

I do not answer you now, for I cannot; I am only passing rapidly over 
your letters. I will not send you anything at present about the reception of 
the most Holy Sacrament; if I can, it will be at the first convenience. 

I saw one day a pious picture; it was a heart, on which the little Jesus was 
seated. O God, said I, thus may you sit on the heart of this daughter whom 
you have given me, and to whom you have given me. It pleased me in this 
picture that Jesus was seated and resting, for that represented to me a 
certain stability; and it pleased me that he was a child, for that is the age of 
perfect simplicity and sweetness: and communicating on the day on which I 
knew you were doing the same, I entertained by this desire that blessed 
guest, in this place (the heart) both in your house and in mine. God be in all 
and everywhere blessed, and deign to possess our hearts for ever and ever! 
Amen. Your, &c. 


LETTER V 


To the Same 
Never to forget the day on which we returned to God. 
10th July, 1605. 


I have forgotten to say to you, my dear child, that if the prayers of St. John, 
and St. Francis, and the others you say, have more relish for you in French 
(than in Latin), I am very pleased that you should recite them so. Remain in 
peace, my child, with your Spouse clasped tightly in your arms. 

Oh! how satisfied is my soul with the exercise of penance we have made 
these days past, happy days, and acceptable and memorable! Job desires 
that the day of his birth perish,12®2 and that there never be a remembrance 
of it; but, as for me, my child, I wish, on the contrary, that these days, in 
which God has made you all his own, should live for ever in your soul, and 
that the remembrance of them should be perpetual. Yes, indeed, my child, 
they are days whose memory will, without doubt, be eternally agreeable and 
sweet, provided that our resolutions, taken with so much strength and 
courage, remain well closed and safe, under the precious seal I have put 
with my hand. 

I wish, my child, that we should celebrate every year their anniversary 
days, by the addition of some particular exercises to our ordinary ones. I 
wish that we should call them days of our dedication, since in them you 
have so entirely dedicated your spirit to God. Let nothing trouble you 
henceforth, my child; say with St. Paul: From henceforth, let no one be 
troublesome to me, for I bear the marks of Jesus Christ in my body;1283 that 
is, I am his vowed, consecrated, sacrificed servant. 

Keep the enclosure of your monastery, let not your intentions go forth 
hither and thither; for this is only a distraction of heart. Keep the rule well, 


and believe, but believe firmly, that the Son of Madam your Abbess (the 
Blessed Virgin) will be all yours. 

Keep up, as far as ever you can, a close union amongst yourself, Madame 
du Puits d’Orbe, and Madame Brulart; for I think this will be profitable to 
them. 

You will conclude, since I write to you on every occasion, that I see you 
often in spirit: it is true. No, it will never be possible for anything to 
separate me from your soul: the tie is too strong. Death itself will have no 
power to dissolve it, since it is of a stuff which lasts for ever. 

I am much consoled, my dear child, to see you filled with the desire of 
obedience: it is a desire of incomparable value, and one which will support 
you in all your trials. Ah! no, my very beloved child, regard not whom but 
for whom you obey. Your vow is addressed to God, though it regards a man. 
My God! do not fear that the providence of God may fail you; no, if 
necessary, he would rather send an angel to conduct you than leave you 
without guide, since with so much courage and resolution you wish to obey. 
Repose, then, my dear child, in this paternal Providence, resign yourself 
entirely to it. Meanwhile, as much as I can, I will spare myself, in order to 
keep my promise to you, and by help of celestial grace, to be able long to 
serve you; but may this Divine will be always done! Amen. 

Yesterday I went on the lake in a little boat, to visit M. the Archbishop of 
Vienne; and I was very glad to have nothing (save a two-inch plank) to trust 
to, except holy Providence; and I was still more glad to be there under the 
obedience of the boatman. He made us sit and keep still, without moving, as 
seemed good to him, and indeed I did not move. But, my child, do not take 
these words for things of high value. No, they are only little fancies of 
virtue, which my heart makes to cheer itself, for when it is in good sooth, I 
am not so brave. 

I cannot help writing to you with a great nudity and simplicity of spirit. 
A-Dieu (to God), my dearest child, this same God whom I adore, and who 
has made me so uniquely and intimately yours, that his name, and that of 
his holy Mother, may be blessed for ever. 

Yesterday, also, I called to mind St. Martha, exposed in a little boat with 
Magdalen: God was their pilot to land them in our France. A-Dieu, again, 
my dear child: live all-joyous, all-constant in our dear Jesus. Amen. 


LETTER VI 


To the Same 
Not to reason with temptations, nor to fear them, nor even reflect on them. 
St. Augustine ’s Day, 30th August, 1605. 


You will have now to hand, I am sure, my child, the three letters which I 
have written to you, and which you had not yet received when you wrote to 
me on the 10th August. It remains for me to answer yours of that date, since 
by the preceding I have answered all the others. 

Your temptations against faith have come back; and though you do not 
answer them a single word, they press you. You do not answer them: that is 
good, my child; but you think too much of them, you fear them too much, 
you dread them too much: they would do you no harm without that. You are 
too sensitive to temptations. You love the faith, and would not have a single 
thought come to you, contrary to it; and as soon as ever a single one touches 
you, you grieve about it and distress yourself. You are too jealous of this 
purity of faith; everything seems to spoil it. No, no, my child, let the wind 
blow, and think not that the rustling (frifilis) of the leaves is the clashing 
(cliquetis) of arms. 

Lately I was near the bee-hives, and some of the bees flew on to my face: 
I wanted to raise my hand, and brush them off. No, said a peasant to me, do 
not be afraid, and do not touch them: they will not sting you at all; if you 
touch them they will bite you. I trusted him; not one bit me. Trust me; do 
not fear these temptations, do not touch them, they will not hurt you; pass 
on, and do not occupy yourself with them. 

I return from that extremity of my diocese which is on the Swiss border, 
where I have achieved the establishment of thirty-three parishes, in which, 
eleven years ago, there were only ministers; and I was there three years 


quite alone preaching the Catholic faith: and God has made this voyage an 
entire consolation to me; for in place of my not finding a hundred Catholics, 
I have not left there now a hundred Huguenots. I have indeed had trouble in 
this journey and a terrible embarrassment; and as it was about temporal 
things and the provision of churches, I have been very much opposed. But 
God has put a good end to it by his grace, and also there has been some 
little spiritual fruit in it. I say this because my heart can conceal nothing 
from yours, and considers itself not to be a different or other heart, but one 
with yours. 

To-day is St. Augustine’s; and you may guess whether I have besought 
for you the mother of the servant (St. Monica). May God be our heart, my 
child; and I am in him and by his will, all yours. Live joyful, and be 
generous. God, whom we love, and to whom we are vowed, wishes us to be 
such. It is he who has given me to you: may he be for ever blessed and 
praised! 

P.S. I was closing this letter, badly done as it is, and here are brought to 
me two others, one of the 16th, the other of the 20th August, enclosed in a 
single packet. I see nothing in them save what I have said; you fear 
temptations too much. There is no harm but that. Be quite convinced that all 
the temptations of hell cannot stain a soul which does not love them: let 
them then have their course. The Apostle St. Paul suffers terrible ones, and 
God does not will to take them from him, and all in love. Come, come, my 
child, courage; let the heart be ever with its Jesus; and let this vile beast 
(matin) bark at the gate as much as he likes. Live, my dear child, with the 
sweet Jesus, and your holy abbess, amid the darkness, the nails, the thorns, 
the spears, the derelictions; and with your mistress (St. Monica), live long 
in tears without gaining anything: at last, God will raise you up, and will 
rejoice you, and will make you see the desire of your heart.43%4 

I hope so; and if he does not, still we will not cease serving him; and he 
will not, on that account, cease to be our God; for the affection we owe him 
is of an immortal and imperishable nature. 


LETTER VII 


To Madame de Chantal 


He exhorts her to prepare her heart that the Blessed Virgin may be born 
therein, and to unite herself closely to Jesus.—“The little virtues. ” 


13th September, 1605. 


My God! dear child, when will the time come that our Lady will be born in 
our hearts? For my part, I see that I am totally unworthy of it; you will think 
just the same of yourself. But her Son was born in the stable; so courage 
then, let us get a place prepared for this holy babeling. She loves only 
places made low by humility, common by simplicity, but large by charity; 
she is willingly near the crib, and at the foot of the cross; she does not mind 
if she goes into Egypt, far from all comfort, provided she has her dear Son 
with her. 

No, our Lord may wrestle with us and throw us to left or to right; he may, 
as with other Jacobs, press us, may give us a hundred twists; may engage 
us, first on one side, then on the other; in short, may do us a thousand hurts: 
all the same, we will not leave him till he give us his eternal benediction. 
And, my child, never does our good God leave us save to hold us better; 
never does he let go of us save to keep us better, never does he wrestle with 
us except to give himself up to us and to bless us. 

Let us advance, meanwhile, let us advance; let us make our way through 
these low valleys of the humble and little virtues; we shall see in them the 
roses amid the thorns, charity which shows its beauty among interior and 
exterior afflictions; the lilies of purity, the violets of mortification: what 
shall we see not? Above all, I love these three little virtues, sweetness of 
heart, poverty of spirit, and simplicity of life; and these substantial 
(grossiers) exercises, visiting the sick, serving the poor, comforting the 


afflicted, and the like: but the whole without eagerness, with a true liberty. 
No, our arms are not yet long enough to reach the cedars of Lebanon; let us 
content ourselves with the hyssop of the valleys. 


LETTER VU 


To Madame de Chantal 
We are to carry Jesus Christ in our soul. 
16th November, 1605. 


My dear Child,—I find a particular consolation in speaking to you in this 
dumb language (of letters), after speaking all day to so many others in the 
language of the tongue. So, then, I needs must tell you what I am doing, for 
I know almost nothing besides; and I hardly know properly what I am 
doing. 

I come from prayer, in which asking myself for what cause we are in this 
world, I have learnt that we are in it only to receive and carry the sweet 
Jesus, on our tongue by announcing him, in our arms by doing good works, 
on our shoulders by bearing his yoke, his drynesses and sterilities, and thus 
in our interior and exterior senses. O how blessed are they that carry him 
sweetly and constantly! 

I have in truth carried him all these days on my tongue, and I have carried 
him into Egypt, it seems to me, since in the Sacrament of Confession I have 
heard a great number of penitents, who have, with an extreme confidence, 
addressed themselves to me, to receive him into their sinful souls. God 
grant that he may stay there! 

I have also in prayer learnt a practice of the presence of God, which, for 
the moment, I have locked up in a corner of my memory, to communicate it 
to you as soon as I have read the treatise which Father Arias has made upon 
it. 

Have a large heart, my dear child, and ever larger under the will of our 
God. Do you know what I said when spreading your corporal? Thus, said I, 
may the heart of her who sent it me be spread out, under the sacred 


influences of our Saviour’s will! Courage, my daughter, keep yourself close 
to your holy Abbess (the Blessed Virgin), and beg her without ceasing that 
we may live, die, and live again in the love of her dear child. Vive Jésus, 
who has made me all yours, and more so than I can express! May the peace 
of the sweet Jesus reign in your heart! 


LETTER IX 


To a Young Lady 
What the courage of Christians is. 
January, 1606. 


This letter is to my daughter, who is kind, and whose heart I feel to be 
unchangeable in the holy friendship which she bears me. I have given 
myself time enough to answer I know, but my leisure has been taken up 
with embarrassments which our jubilee has brought me. Truly, my dearest 
daughter, the resolutions which you communicate to me were all as I could 
have wished you them, and therefore good ones. Keep closely to holy 
humility and the love of your own abjection. Know that the heart which 
loves God must be attached only to the love of God: if this same God wills 
to give it another love, he may; if he does not will to give it another, he does 
as he pleases. I am sure, however, that this good daughter will not keep her 
heart back. I should be greatly grieved, for I love her, and she would 
commit a great fault. 

Ah! my dear daughter, how falsely do we call courage, what is 
haughtiness and vanity! Christians call these cowardice and _faint- 
heartedness: as, on the contrary, they call courage, patience, gentleness, 
mildness, humility, the acceptance and love of contempt and abjection. For 
such has been the courage of our Captain, of his Mother, of his Apostles, 
and of the most valiant soldiers of this heavenly army; a courage with 
which they have overcome tyrants, conquered kings, and gained over the 
whole world to the obedience of the crucified. Be equal-minded, my dearest 
daughter, towards all these good young persons: salute them, honour them; 
do not avoid them, yet neither seek them, except in so far as they seem to 
wish it. Do not speak about all this unless with an extreme charity. Try to 


bring that soul which you are going to visit to some sort of excellent 
resolution. I say excellent, because little resolutions not to do wrong are not 
sufficient; we must also do all the good we can, and cut off not only what is 
wrong, but all that is not of God and for God. 

Well, now we shall see one another, please God, before Easter. Live 
entirely for him who died for us, and be crucified with him. May he be 
blessed eternally by you, my dearest daughter, and by me, who am, without 
end, your, &c. 


LETTER X 


To Madame de Chantal 
Means of passing Lent well. 
Chambery, 21st February, 1606. 


This can only be a short letter, for I am just going into the pulpit, my dearest 
child. You are now at Dijon, and I wrote thither a few days ago; there you 
abound, by the grace of God, in many consolations, which I share in spirit. 
Lent is the autumn of the spiritual life, in which we should gather the fruits, 
and store them for the whole year. Enrich yourself, I beg you, with those 
precious treasures which nothing can deprive you of or spoil. Remember 
what I am accustomed to say: we shall never spend one good Lent, as long 
as we expect to make two. Let us then make this as the last, and we shall 
make it well. I know that at Dijon there will be some excellent preacher; 
holy words are pearls, and pearls of the true Eastern ocean, the abyss of 
mercy; get together many round your neck, hang plenty from your ears, 
encircle your arms with them; these ornaments are not forbidden to widows: 
for they do not make them vain, but humble. 

As for me, I am here, where, as yet, I see no more than a slight movement 
of souls towards true devotion. God will increase it, if he please, for his 
holy glory. I am going now to tell my audience that their souls are the 
vineyard of God: the cistern is faith, the tower is hope, and the press holy 
charity; the hedge is the law of God which separates from other people who 
are infidels. To you, my dear child, I say that your good will is your 
vineyard; the cistern is the holy inspirations of perfection which God rains 
down from heaven; the tower is holy chastity, which, as is said of David’s 
should be of ivory; the press is obedience, which produces great merit in the 
actions it squeezes out; the hedge is your vows. Oh! may God preserve this 


vineyard which he has planted with his hand! May God make more and 
more abound the salutary waters of grace in his cistern! May God be for 
ever the protector of his tower! May God will to give all the turns to the 
press which are necessary for squeezing out good wine, and keep always 
thick and close that beautiful hedge with which he has environed this 
vineyard, and may he make the angels its immortal husbandmen. 

Adieu, my dear child, the bell urges me; I am going to the wine-press of 
the Church, to the holy altar, where distils perpetually the sacred wine of the 
blood of those delicious and unique grapes which our holy Abbess, as a 
heavenly vine, has happily brought forth for us. There, and you know I 
cannot do otherwise, I will present and represent you to the Father, in the 
union of his Son, in whom, for whom, and by whom I am solely and 
entirely your, &c. 


LETTER XI 


To Madame de Chantal 
On troubles of spirit. 
7th March, 1608. 


At last I write to you, by Monsieur Fabre, my dear child, and still without 
full leisure, for I have had to write many letters, and though you are the last 
to whom I write, I have no fear of forgetting. I was sorry, the other day, to 
have written you so many things on this trouble of mind which you had. For 
since it was nothing in real truth, and since when you had communicated it 
to Father Gentil, it all vanished, I had only to say Deo Gratias. But, you 
see, my soul is liable to outpourings with you, and with all those whom I 
love. O God! my child, what good your hurts do me! For then I pray with 
more attention, I put myself before our Lord with more purity of intention, I 
place myself more wholly in indifference. But, believe me, either I am the 
most deluded man in the world, or our resolutions are from God and unto 
his greater glory. No, my child, look not either to left or right; and I do not 
mean look not at all, but look not so as to occupy yourself, to examine 
anxiously, to hamper and entangle your spirit in considerations from which 
you can find no outlet. For if, after so much time, after so many petitions to 
God, we cannot resolve without difficulty, how can we expect by 
considerations, some coming without any reflection, others from simple 
feelings and taste, how can we expect, I say, to decide well? So then, let us 
leave that alone, let us speak of it no more. Let us speak of a general rule 
that I want to give you: it is, that in all I say to you, you must not be too 
particular: all is meant in a large sense (grosso modo), for I would not have 
you constrain your spirit to anything, save to serve God well, and not to 
abandon, but to love our resolutions. As for me, I so love mine, that 


whatever I see seems to me insufficient to take away an ounce of the esteem 
I have of them, even though I see and consider others more excellent and 
more exalted. 

Ah! my dear child, that also is an entanglement which you write to me 
about by Monsieur de Sauzea. This dreadful din . . . which makes you 
afraid of. ... O God, my child, can you not prostrate yourself before God 
when it happens to you, and say to him quite simply: Yes, Lord, if you will 
it, I will it, and if you wish it not, I wish it not: and then pass on to some 
little exercise or act which may serve as a distraction. 

But, my child, what you do is this: when this trifling matter presents 
itself, your mind is grieved, and does not want to look at it: it fears that this 
may check it; this fear draws away the strength of your mind, and leaves the 
poor thing faint, sad, and trembling; this fear displeases it, and brings forth 
another fear lest this first fear, and the fright which it gives, be the cause of 
the evil; and so you entangle yourself. You fear the fear; then you fear the 
fear of the fear; you are vexed at the vexation, and then you are vexed for 
being vexed at the vexation. So I have seen many, who, having got angry, 
are afterwards angry for getting angry: and all this is like to the rings which 
are made in water, when a stone is thrown in: a little circle is formed, and 
this forms a greater, and this last another. 

What remedy is there, my dear child? After the grace of God, the remedy 
is not to be so delicate. Look you (here is another pouring-out of my spirit, 
but there is no help for it), those who cannot suffer the itching of a 
ciron,/282 and expect to get rid of it by dint of scratching, flay their hands. 
Laugh at the greater part of these troubles; do not stop to think about 
throwing them off; laugh at them; turn away to some action; try to sleep 
well. Imagine, I mean think, that you are a little St. John, who is going to 
Sleep and rest on the bosom of our Lord, in the arms of his providence. 

And courage, my child, we have no intention except for the glory of God; 
no, no, at least certainly not any known intention; for if we knew it, we 
would instantly tear it from our heart. And so, what do we torment 
ourselves about? Vive Jésus! I think sometimes, my child, that we are full of 
Jesus: at least we have no deliberate contrary will. It is not in a spirit of 
arrogance I say this, my child; it is in a spirit of trust and to encourage 
ourselves. I find it is nine o’clock of the night; I must make my collation, 


and I must say Office so as to be able to preach at eight to-morrow, but I 
seem to be unable to tear myself from this paper. And now I must tell you, 
in addition, this little folly, it is that I preach finely to my liking in this 
place; I say something, I scarce know what it is, which these good people 
understand so well that they would willingly almost answer me. Adieu, my 
child, my dearest child. I am, how truly, your, &c. 


LETTER XII 


To Madame de Chantal 


We must work with courage at our salvation and perfection, whether in 
consolations or in tribulations.—What abjection is; its difference from 
humility.—Action which parents should take with regard to the vocation of 
their children.—Advice on temptations.—God wishes to be loved rather 
than feared. 


6th August, 1606. 


May God assist me, my dearest daughter, to answer properly your letter of 
the 9th July. I greatly desire to do so; but I foresee clearly I shall not have 
leisure enough to arrange my thoughts; it will be much if I can express 
them. 

You are right, my child, speak with me frankly, as with me, that is with a 
soul which God, of his sovereign authority, has made all yours. 

You begin to put your hand to the work a little, you tell me. Ah! my God, 
what a great consolation for me! Do this always; always put hand to work a 
little; spin every day some little, either in the day, by the light of interior 
influences and brightness, or in the night, by the light of the lamp, in 
helplessness and sterility. 

The Wise Man praises the valiant woman because: Her fingers have 
taken hold of the spindle.428° I willingly say to you something on this word. 
Your distaff is the heap of your desires; spin each day a little, draw out your 
plans into execution and you will certainly do well. But beware of eager 
haste; for you would twist your thread into knots, and stop your spindle. Let 
us always be moving; how slowly soever we advance, we shall make plenty 
of way. 


Your helplessnesses hurt you much, for, say you, they keep you from 
entering into yourself and approaching God. This is wrong, without doubt; 
God leaves them in us for his glory and our great benefit. He wants our 
misery to be the throne of his mercy, and our powerlessness the seat of his 
all-power. Where did God place the Divine strength which he gave to 
Samson but in his hair, the weakest place in him? Let me no more hear 
these words from a daughter who would serve her God according to his 
Divine pleasure, and not according to sensible taste and attraction. Although 
he should kill me, says Job, yet will I trust in him.4282 No, my child, these 
helplessnesses do not hinder you from entering into yourself, though they 
do hinder you from taking complacency in yourself. 

We are always wanting this and that; and, though we may have our sweet 
Jesus on our breast, we are not content; yet this is all we can desire. One 
thing is necessary for us, which is to be with him. 

Tell me, my dear child, you know well that at the birth of our Lord the 
shepherds heard the angelic and divine hymns of those heavenly spirits,— 
the Scripture says so; yet it is not said that our Lady and St. Joseph, who 
were the closest to the child, heard the voice of the angels, or saw that 
miraculous light; on the contrary, instead of hearing these angels sing they 
heard the child weep, and saw, by a little light borrowed from some 
wretched lamp, the eyes of this Divine child all filled with tears, and faint 
under the rigour of the cold. Well, I ask you, in good sooth, would you not 
have chosen to be in the stable, dark and filled with the cries of the little 
baby, rather than to be with the shepherds, thrilling with joy and delight in 
the sweetness of this heavenly music, and the beauty of this admirable 
light? 

Lord, said St. Peter, it is good for us to be here,428 to see the 
Transfiguration; and this is the day on which it is celebrated in the Church, 
the 6th August; but your Abbess (the Blessed Virgin) is not there, but only 
on Mount Calvary, where she sees nought but the dead, but nails, thorns, 
helplessness, darkness, abandonment, and dereliction. 

I have said enough, my child, and more than I wished, on a subject 
already so much discussed between us: no more, I beg you. Love God 
crucified amid darkness; stay near him; say: It is good for me to be here: let 
us make here three tabernacles, one to our Lord, another to our Lady, the 


other to St. John. Three crosses, and no more; take your stand by that of the 
Son, or that of the Mother, your Abbess, or that of the disciple; everywhere 
you will be well received with the other daughters of your order, who are 
there all round about. 

Love your abjection. But, you will say, what does this mean, love your 
abjection? for my understanding is dark, and powerless for any good. Well, 
my child, that is just the thing, if you remain humble, tranquil, gentle, 
confiding amid this darkness and powerlessness; if you do not grow 
impatient, do not excite yourself, do not distress yourself, on this account; 
but with good heart, I do not say gaily, but I do say sincerely and firmly, 
embrace this cross, and stay in this darkness, then you love your own 
abjection. 

My child, in Latin, abjection is called humility and humility abjection, so 
that when our Lady says: Because he hath had regard to the humility of his 
handmaid,/282 she means, because he hath had regard to my abjection and 
vileness. Still there is some difference between humility and abjection, in 
that humility is the acknowledgment of one’s abjection. Now the highest 
point of humility is not only to know one’s abjection, but to love it; and it is 
this to which I have exhorted you. 

In order that I may make myself better understood, know that amongst 
the evils that we suffer, there are evils abject, and evils honourable; many 
accept the honourable ones, few the abject. 

Example: look at that Capuchin, in rags, and starved with cold; 
everybody honours his torn habit, and has compassion on his suffering; look 
at a poor artisan, a poor scholar, a poor widow, who is in the same state; 
they are laughed at, and their poverty is abject. 

A religious suffers patiently a rebuke from his superior, everybody calls 
this mortification and obedience: a gentleman will suffer such for the love 
of God, it will be called cowardice; here is an abject virtue, suffering 
despised. One man has a cancer on his arm, another on his face: the one 
hides it, and only has the evil; the other cannot hide it, and with the evil he 
has the contempt and abjection. Now, I am saying that we must love not 
only the evil, but also the abjection. 

Further, there are abject virtues and honourable virtues. Ordinarily 
patience, gentleness, mortification, simplicity, are, among seculars, abject 


virtues: to give alms, to be courteous, to be prudent, are honourable virtues. 

Of the actions of one same virtue some may be abject, others honourable. 
To give alms and to pardon injuries, are actions of charity; the first is 
honourable, and the other is abject in the eyes of the world. 

I am ill among people who make it a burden to them: here is an abjection 
joined with the evil. Young married ladies of the world, seeing me in the 
fashion of a true widow, say that I act the dévote, and seeing me laugh, 
though modestly, they say that I still wish to be sought after; they cannot 
believe but that I want more honour and rank than I have, that I do not love 
my vocation without regret: all these are points of abjection. Here are some 
of another kind. 

We go, my sisters and I, to visit the sick; my sisters send me off to visit 
the more miserable; this is an abjection, according to the world; they send 
me to visit the less miserable, this is an abjection, according to God; for the 
latter is the less worthy before God, and the other before the world. Now, I 
will love the one and the other as the occasion comes. Going to the more 
miserable, I will say it is quite true that I am worthless. Going to the less 
miserable: it is very right, for I do not desire to make the holier visit. 

I commit some folly, it makes me abject, good; I slip down, and get into a 
violent passion; I am grieved at the offence to God, and very glad that this 
should show me vile, abject and wretched. 

At the same time, my child, take good heed of what I am going to say to 
you. Although we may love the abjection which follows from the evil, still 
we must not neglect to remedy the evil. I will do what I can not to have the 
cancer in the face; but if I have it, I will love the abjection of it. And in 
matter of sin again, we must keep to this rule. I have committed some fault; 
I am grieved at it, though I embrace with good heart the abjection which 
follows therefrom; and if one could be separated from the other, I would 
dearly cherish the abjection, and would take away the evil and sin. 

Again, we must have regard to charity, which requires sometimes that we 
remove the abjection for the edification of our neighbour; but in that case, 
we must take it away from the eyes of our neighbour, who would take 
scandal at it, but not from our own heart, which is edified by it. I have 
chosen, says the prophet, to be abject in the house of God, rather than to 
dwell in the tents of sinners.4222 


In fine, my child, you want to know which are the best abjections. I will 
tell you that they are those which we have not chosen, and which are less 
agreeable to us; or, to say better, those to which we have not much 
inclination; or, to speak out, those of our vocation and profession. 

How, for example, would this married woman choose every sort of 
abjections rather than those of the married state; this religious obey 
anybody but her superior; and I—how I would suffer rather to be 
domineered over by a superior in religion, than by a father-in-law at 
home.4221 

I say that to each one his own abjection is the best, and our choosing 
takes from us a great part of our virtues. Who will grant me the grace 
greatly to love our abjection, my dear child? Only he, who so loved his that 
he willed to die to preserve it. I have said enough. 

Finding yourself absorbed in the hope and idea of entering religion, you 
are afraid of having gone against obedience; yet no, I had not told you to 
have no hope and no thought of it, but simply not to occupy yourself with 
it; for it is a certain thing that there is nothing which so much hinders us 
from perfecting ourselves in our profession as to aspire to another; for 
instead of working in the field where we are, we send our oxen with the 
plough into our neighbour’s field, where, however, we shall not be able to 
make harvest this year. All this is a loss of time: and it is impossible that 
keeping our thoughts and our hopes in another place, we should properly 
strengthen our heart to acquire the virtues required in the place where we 
are. No, my child, never did Jacob love Lia properly so long as he wanted 
Rachel. Cherish this maxim, for it is very true. 

But, look, I do not say that we may not think and hope; but I say that we 
must not occupy ourselves with it, or employ much of our thoughts therein. 
We are allowed to look towards the place we want to get to, but on 
condition we always look straight in front of us. Trust me, the Israelites 
could never sing in Babylon, because they were thinking of their country; 
and for my part, I wish that we should sing everywhere. 

But you ask me to tell you whether I do not think that one day you may 
quit, entirely and for ever, everything of this world for our God; and you 
ask me not to hide from you, but to leave you this dear hope. O sweet Jesus! 
what shall I say to you, my dear child? His all-goodness knows that I have 


very often thought on this subject, and that I have implored his grace in the 
holy sacrifice and elsewhere, and not only that, but I have employed in it 
the devotion and the prayers of better people than I am. And what have I 
learnt up to this? That one day, my daughter, you are to quit all, that is, (for 
I want you to understand just what I mean) I have learnt that I am one day 
to counsel you to quit all. I say all: but whether this shall be to enter 
religion, is a great matter; I have not yet arrived at a conclusion on this, I 
am still in doubt, and see nothing before my eyes which persuades me to 
desire it. Understand properly, for the love of God: I do not say no, but I say 
that my spirit has not yet been able to find ground for saying yes. I will 
beseech our Lord more and more, that he may give me more light on this 
subject, that I may be able clearly to see the yes, if it is more for his glory, 
or the no, if it is more to his good pleasure. 

And let me tell you that in this inquiry I have in such way placed myself 
in the indifference of my own will to seek the will of God, that never have I 
done it so perfectly; and still the yes has never been able to stay in my heart, 
so that up to now I could not say it or pronounce it: and the no, on the 
contrary, has always been there with a great deal of steadfastness. 

But because this point is of great importance, and there is nothing which 
urges us, give me yet some leisure and time to pray more, and get prayers 
for this intention, and further, I must, before forming my resolution, talk to 
you at leisure; this will be next year, God aiding; and after all this, I would 
still not wish you, in this point, to take a full resolution on my opinion, 
unless you have a great tranquillity and interior correspondence in it. I will 
detail it to you at full length, when the time comes; and if it does not give 
you interior repose, we will take the advice of some one else, to whom God 
will perhaps more clearly communicate his good pleasure. 

I do not see that it is necessary to hurry, and meantime you can yourself 
think about it, without making it an occupation, or losing time about it. 
Although, as I said, up to now the idea (avis) of seeing you in religion has 
not been able to take its place in my mind, yet I am not entirely resolved 
about it, and if I were quite resolved, still I should not like to oppose or 
prefer my opinion, either to your inclinations, if they were strong in this 
particular subject (for everywhere else I will keep my word to you to 
conduct you according to my judgment and not according to your desire,) or 
to the counsel of some spiritual person which we might take. 


Remain, my child, quite resigned in the hands of our Lord: give him the 
rest of your years, and beseech him to employ them in the kind of life that 
will be most agreeable to him. Do not preoccupy your mind with vain 
promises of tranquillity, of self-satisfaction, of merit; but present your heart 
to your spouse, quite empty of all affections except his chaste love; and beg 
him to fill it purely and simply with the movements, desires and wills which 
are in his, that your heart, like a mother-pearl, may conceive nothing save 
the dew of heaven, and not waters of this world; and you will see that God 
will aid you and that we shall do well both in the choice and in the 
execution. 

As to our little ones, I approve that you should prepare a place for them 
in monasteries, provided that God prepares in their heart a place for a 
monastery: that is, I approve that you should have them brought up in 
monasteries, with the intention of leaving them there, on two conditions; the 
one, that the monasteries be good and reformed, and make profession of the 
interior life: the other, that when the time of their profession arrives, which 
is not before sixteen years, it be faithfully ascertained if they are willing to 
make it with devotion and good-will; for if they have not an affection for it, 
it would be a great sacrilege to enclose them in it. 

We see how hard young persons received against their will find it to 
accommodate themselves and devote themselves to the religious life. They 
ought to be placed there with gentle and sweet inspirations. If they stay 
there so, they will be very happy; and their mother also, for having planted 
them in the gardens of the spouse, who will water them with a hundred 
thousand heavenly graces. Make then this arrangement for them; I am quite 
of this opinion. 

But as to our Aimée,12%2 inasmuch as she wishes to stay in the whirlwind 
and tempest of the world, you must, without doubt, with a care a hundred 
times greater, make her safe in true virtue and piety; you must furnish her 
barque much more completely with all the gear required against the wind 
and the storm; you must plant deeply in her mind the true fear of God, and 
bring her up in the holiest practices of devotion. 

And as for our C. B.,/222 I am sure that Monseigneur his uncle, will have 
more care in the education of his little soul than in that of his exterior. If it 
were another uncle, I would tell you to keep the care of him yourself, that 


the treasure of innocence may not be lost. And do not fail to instil into his 
spirit gracious and sweet odours of devotion, and often to recommend to his 
uncle the feeding of his soul. God will do with him as he pleases, and to this 
men must accommodate themselves. 

I can say no more to you concerning the apprehension you have of your 
trouble, nor the fear you have of impatiences in suffering it. Did I not say to 
you, the first time I spoke to you of your soul, that you applied your 
consideration too much to any trouble or temptation that may arise; that you 
must look at it only in a large way; that women, and men also, sometimes, 
make too much reflection on their troubles; and that this entangles thoughts 
and fears, and desires, in one another, till the soul finds itself so much 
embarrassed that it cannot get free from them? 

Do you remember M. N., how his soul was entangled and mazed with 
vain fears at the end of the Lent, and how hurtful it was to him? I beseech 
you for the honour of God, my child, be not afraid of God, for he does not 
wish to do you any harm: love him strongly, for he wishes to do you much 
good. Walk quite simply in the shelter of our resolutions, and reject as cruel 
temptations the reflections which you make on your troubles. 

What can I say to stop this flow of thoughts in your heart? Do not give 
way to anxiety about healing it, for this anxiety makes it worse. Do not 
force yourself to conquer your temptations, for these efforts will strengthen 
them; despise them, do not occupy yourself with them. Represent to your 
imagination Jesus Christ crucified, in your arms and on your breast, and say 
a hundred times, kissing his side; here is my hope, here is the living 
fountain of my happiness, this is the heart of my soul, the soul of my heart: 
never shall anything separate me from his love; I hold him, and will not let 
him go, till he has put me in a state of safety. Say to him often: What have I 
upon earth, and what do I desire in heaven, but you, O my Jesus? You are 
the God of my heart and my portion for ever.2“4 Why do you fear, my 
child? Hear our Lord, who cries to Abraham, and to you also: Fear not, I 
am thy helper.4222 What do you seek upon earth, save God? and you have 
him. Remain firm in your resolution. Keep yourself in the barque where I 
have placed you, and the storm may come; as Jesus lives you shall not 
perish: he will sleep, but in time and place he will awake to restore calm to 
you. Our St. Peter, says the Scripture, seeing the storm, which was very 


fierce, was afraid; and as soon as ever he became afraid, he began to sink 
and drown, at which he cried: O Lord, save me.4228 And our Lord took him 
by the hand, and said to him: Man of little faith, why didst thou doubt? 
Regard this holy Apostle, he walks dry foot on the waters; the waves and 
the wind could not make him sink, but the fear of the wind and the waves 
makes him perish if his master rescue him not. 

Fear is a greater evil than the evil itself. O daughter of little faith, what do 
you fear? No, fear not; you walk on the sea, amid the winds and the waves, 
but it is with Jesus. What is there to fear? But if fear seizes you, cry loudly: 
O Lord, save me. He will give you his hand: clasp it tight, and go joyously 
on. In short, do not philosophize about your trouble, do not turn in upon 
yourself, go straight on. No, God could not lose you, so long as you live in 
your resolution not to lose him. Let the world turn upside down, let 
everything be in darkness, in smoke, in uproar,—God is with us; and if God 
dwelleth in darkness, and on the Mount of Sinai, all smoking, and covered 
with the thunders, with lightnings and noises, shall we not be well near 
him? 

I must tell you a word about myself, for you love me as yourself. We 
have had these fifteen days a very great jubilee, which will be throughout 
the world, on the commencement of the Pope’s!224 administration, and the 
war of Hungary. This has kept me occupied, though consoled by receiving 
many general confessions and changes of conscience; then there is the sea 
of my ordinary occupations, amid which, (I say it to you) I live in full 
repose of heart, resolved to employ myself henceforth faithfully and 
earnestly for the glory of my God, first in myself, and then in all that is 
under my charge. My people begin to love me tenderly, and this consoles 
me. 

All your friends in this part are well, and honour you with quite a special 
love. 

Live, live, my dear child, live all in God, and fear not death, the good 
Jesus is all ours; let us be entirely his. Our most honoured Lady, our 
Abbess, has given him to us; let us keep him well; courage, my child. I am 
entirely yours, and more than yours. 


LETTER XII 


To the Same 


Advantage of interior trials for perfection —God communicates-himself in 
afflictions rather than in consolations. 


Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th, 1606. 


Do not distress yourself about me in all these matters you write of; for, you 
see, it is with me as it was once with Abraham. A deep sleep fell upon him 
in a dark mist, in some fearful place, and a great and darksome horror 
seized upon him;+28 but it was only for a short time, for suddenly he saw a 
lamp of fire, and heard the voice of God promising his benedictions. My 
spirit certainly lives amid your darknesses and temptations, for it closely 
accompanies yours; the account of your troubles touches me with 
compassion; but I clearly see that the end of them will be happy, since our 
good God is advancing us in his school, in which you are more on the alert 
than at another time. Only write to me with open heart about your ills and 
your goods; and put yourself in no anxiety, for my heart is equal to all. 
Courage, my dear child, let us keep on, keep on, all through these low 
valleys; let us live with the cross in our arms, with humility and patience. 
What does it matter whether God speaks to us amid thorns or amid 
flowers. Indeed, I do not remember that he has ever spoken amid flowers, 
though several times in deserts and thorny bushes. Go on then, my dear 
child, and make progress during this bad weather and this night. Above all, 
write very sincerely to me: this is the great command—to speak to me with 
open heart, for on this depends all the rest. Shut your eyes to any feeling 
you might have about my peace, which, believe me, I shall never lose 
through you, as long as I see your heart firm in its desire to serve God, and 


never, never, please God, shall I see you otherwise; so give yourself no 
trouble about that. 

Be brave, my dear child, we shall get on, with God’s help, and believe me 
this weather is better for a journey than if the sun were melting us with its 
burning heats. I saw the bees, the other day, staying quietly in their hives, 
because the air was foggy: they went out now and then to see how the 
weather was getting on, but they did not hasten out, occupying themselves 
with feeding on their honey. O God! courage: light is not under our control, 
nor any consolation save what depends on our own will. But so long as this 
is under the shelter of the holy resolutions we have made, and the grand seal 
of the heavenly Chancery is on your heart, there is nothing to fear. 

I will tell you two words about myself. For some days I was half-ill. A 
day’s rest has cured me; I have a good heart, thank God, and hope to make 
it still better, as you wish. 

My God! with what consolation do I read the words in which you say that 
you wish my soul perfection almost more than your own. That is a true 
spiritual daughter! But let your imagination fly as far as it likes, it will 
never get as far as my will carries me in wishing you the love of God. 

The bearer starts at once; and I must go to make an exhortation to our 
Penitents-of-the-crucifix. I can say no more except a blessing; I give it you 
then in the name of Jesus Christ crucified. May his cross be our glory and 
our consolation, my dear child! May it be lifted up among us, and planted 
on our head, as it was on that of the first Adam! May it fill our heart and our 
soul, as it filled the soul of St. Paul, who knew nothing else. Courage, my 
child, God is for us, Amen. I am all yours, immortally; and God knows it, 
who has willed it so, and has effected it; with his own sovereign and 
personal hand. 


LETTER XIV 


To the Same 
On the Love of God. 
Annecy, February 11th, 1607. 


I have been ten entire weeks without having a particle of news of you, my 
dear, my very dear, child, and your last letters were at the beginning of 
November; but the chief thing is that my fine patience almost disappeared 
from my heart, and I think would have disappeared altogether, if I had not 
remembered that I must keep it, in order to preach it to others. But at last, 
my dearest child, yesterday comes a packet, like a fleet from the Indies, rich 
in letters and spiritual songs. Oh! how welcome it was, and how I cherished 
it! There was one of the 22nd November, another of 30th December, and 
the third of the 1st January of this year; but if all the letters I have written 
you during this time were in one packet, they would be in far greater 
number, for as far as possible I have always written, both by Lyons and by 
Dijon: be this said to discharge my conscience, which would hold itself for 
ever guilty, did it not respond to the heart of a daughter so uniquely loved. I 
am going to tell you many things in a desultory fashion, according to the 
subject of your letters. My God! how rightly you act by depositing your 
desire to leave the world in the hands of divine Providence, that it may not 
uselessly engage your soul, as it indubitably would do if you let it act and 
move at its fancy. I will think very much about it, and will offer many 
masses to obtain the light of the Holy Spirit to decide about it properly, for, 
look you, my dear child, this is a principal affair, and must be tested by the 
weights of the sanctuary. Let us pray God, let us beg his will to make itself 
known, let us dispose ours to wish nothing but by his and for his, and let us 
remain at rest without eagerness or agitation of heart. 


At our first meeting, God will, if he please, be merciful to us; but why 
then, my dear child, I beg you, should I put off your Saint-Claude journey? 
If there are no other inconveniences than those which now appear, I think 
there is no cause to put it off. 

As to the journey I want to make yonder, what trouble to prepare it, and 
what risk to make it! But God who sees my intention will arrange it by his 
goodness, and we will talk of it before the time arrives. And about my little 
sister also; she went to Dijon with the good M. de Crespy, who would not 
too soon confide her to Madam Brulart, for fear she would make her a 
Carmelite. 

I write now that she may be taken to you immediately after Easter; but 
write to me whether I shall send to meet you at Montelon or at Dijon, and if 
you will take this little one to Dijon; or if I shall have her taken to Dijon, 
and you take her to Montelon, or how? Come then for the Thursday before 
Pentecost, and go to Besancon, by all means, to see the holy Winding Sheet; 
all that is quite to my taste; you will see there Cordelier nuns of the 3rd 
Order, who are much praised. And perhaps an abbess of another order, who 
is four leagues from there, namely, at Baume, . . . who is very virtuous, of 
one of the first families of my diocese, and who loves me singularly. 
Meantime our little Frances will accompany you, or you will leave her, 
according to your desire and the counsel of the good Father de Villars. This 
little Frances I love, because she is your little one and your Frances. 

Well now, believe me, my child, I have been thinking for more than three 
months that I would write and tell you to give up your hoop this Lent. Do 
so, then, as God inspires it; you will not cease to look gay enough without it 
in the eyes of your spouse and your abbess. 

We must, after the example of our St. Bernard, be quite clean and neat; 
but not particular or dainty. True simplicity is always good and agreeable to 
God. I see that all the seasons of the year meet in your soul, that sometimes 
you feel the winter, on the morrow drynesses, distractions, disgust, troubles, 
and wearinesses, sometimes the dews of May, with the perfume of holy 
flowrets, sometimes the ardours of desire to please our good God. There 
remains only autumn, of whose fruit, as you say, you do not see much; still 
it often happens that in threshing the corn, and pressing the grapes, there is 
found more than the harvest or vintage promised. You would like all to be 
spring and summer, but no, my dear child, there must be change in the 


interior, as in the exterior. It is in heaven that all will be spring as to beauty, 
autumn as to enjoyment, and summer as to love. There will be no winter, 
but here winter is wanted for abnegation and a thousand little virtues which 
are exercised in time of sterility. Let us always walk our little step; if we 
have a good and resolute affection we can never go otherwise than well. 
No, my dearest child, it is not needed for exercise of virtues that we should 
ever keep actually attentive to all. That would certainly too much entangle 
and hamper your thoughts and affections. Humility and charity are the 
mainstays, all the other ropes are attached to them. It needs only to keep 
ourselves well in these virtues; one the lowest, the other the highest, as the 
preservation of the whole edifice depends on the foundation and the roof. 
Keeping the heart closely to the exercise of these, there is no great difficulty 
in getting the others. These are the mothers of the virtues, which follow 
them as little chickens their mother hens. 

Oh! indeed I greatly approve your being schoolmistress. God will be 
pleased, for he loves little children, and as I said at catechism the other day 
to induce our ladies to take care of the girls, the angels of little children love 
with a special love those who bring up children in the fear of God, and who 
instil into their tender hearts true devotion, as on the contrary our Lord 
threatens those who scandalize them with the vengeance of their angels. 

See, then, how well we are getting on. If you are not at Dijon for Lent, no 
matter. You will not cease to be near our good God, to hear him and serve 
him, in the very service of your father, to whom I owe so much honour and 
respect for the favour he does me in loving me. I praise God that you were 
willing to have your lawsuit arranged since my return. I have been so 
pressed and urged to make appointments that my room has been quite full 
of clients, who, by the grace of God, mostly returned in peace and repose. I 
confess that this dissipated my time, but there is no help for it; we must 
yield to the necessity of our neighbour. 

How consoled am I with the cure of this good person hitherto attached to 
profane love or false friendship. These are maladies which are like light 
fevers; they leave after them excellent health. I am now going to speak to 
our Lord of our affairs at the altar, then I will write the rest. No, you will 
not go against obedience in not lifting your heart so often to God, and not 
practising perfectly the counsel I have given you. It is good and fit counsel, 
but no command. In a command, words are used which make themselves 


well understood; do you know what counsels require? They require us not 
to despise them, and to love them. That is quite enough, but they do not lay 
under any obligation. Courage, my sister, my child, make your heart very 
fervent this holy Lent. I have charged the bearer, who is M. Favre, my vicar 
general, to send you this as soon as he arrives, that you may have leisure to 
send him back your answer, as he will be at Dijon eight whole days. 

I have not yet been able to revise the life of our good villager to complete 
it; but that you may know all I know, I may tell you that when I can get a 
quarter of an hour of spare time, I am writing an admirable life of a 
saint!222 of whom you have not yet heard tell, and I pray you also not to say 
a word of it; but it is an affair of time, and one I should not have dared to 
undertake if some of my most confidential friends had not urged me to it; 
you shall see a good piece of it when you come. I shall be able to join that 
of our good villager to it, in some little corner, for it will be at least twice as 
large as the great life of Mother (St.) Teresa; but as I say, I want nothing to 
be known of it until it is quite done, and I am only beginning it. It is to 
recreate myself, and to twirl, like you, my distaff. 

I have received your hymns, which I like much, for though they are not 
of such good rhyme as many others, they are of good sentiments. And if I 
am not prevented I will have them sung at my catechism. And in exchange I 
send you this book, in which you will see many beautiful things, which 
were in part made from my first sermons by M. the President of this town, a 
man of rare virtue and a true Christian. 

What more shall I tell you? I have just come from giving catechism 
where we have had a bit of merriment (débauche) with our children, 
making the congregation laugh a little by mocking at balls and masks, for I 
was in my best humour, and a great audience encouraged me with its 
applause to play the child with the children. They tell me it suits me well, 
and I believe it. May God make me a true child in innocence and simplicity; 
but am I not also a true simple (one) to say that to you? I can’t help it, I 
make you see my heart as it is, and in the variety of its movements, that, as 
the Apostles say, you may think no more of me than is in me. Live joyful 
and courageous, my dear child. You must have no doubt that Jesus Christ is 
ours; yes, said once to me a little girl, he is more mine than I am his, and 
more than I am my own. 


I am going to take him for a little while into my arms, this sweet Jesus, to 
carry him in the procession of the confraternity of the Cord, and I will say 
to him, the Nunc Dimittis, with Simeon; for of a truth, if he is with me, I 
care not whither I go. I will speak to him of your heart, and believe me, 
with all my power, I will beg him to make you his dear, his well-beloved 
servant. Ah! my God! how am I indebted to this Saviour, who so loves us, 
and how would I, once for all, press and glue him on my breast. 

I mean also on yours, as he has willed that we should be so inseparably 
all in him. Adieu, my most cherished, and truly most dear sister and 
daughter. 

May Jesus ever be in our hearts, may he live and reign there eternally; 
may his holy name, and that of his glorious Mother, be ever blessed! Amen. 

I am ever the servant of Monsieur, your father-in-law. 


LETTER XV 


To a Lady 


Sign of good prayer. Advice on this exercise and on the choice of books of 
piety; on Paschal Confession and Communion. 


November, 1607. 


Madam, my very dear Sister,—I am surprised you receive so few of my 
letters. I think I leave none of yours without some answer. However, God be 
praised. 

Do not torment yourself about your prayer, which you say is without 
words; for it is good, if it leaves good effects in your heart. Do not force 
yourself to speak in this divine love; he speaks enough who looks and is 
seen. Follow, then, the path into which the Holy Ghost draws you, though I 
do not wish you to give up preparing yourself for meditation, as you used to 
do at the beginning. This you owe on your side, and you should of yourself 
take no other way; but when you intend to put yourself in it, if God draws 
you into another, go with him into it; we must on our side make a 
preparation according to our measure, and when God carries us higher, to 
him alone be the glory of it. 

You can profitably read the books of Mother (St.) Teresa, and St. 
Catherine of Sienna, the Method of serving God, the Abridgment of 
Christian Perfection, the Gospel Pearl, but do not be eager in the practice 
of all you see there that is beautiful; go quite gently, aspiring after these 
beautiful teachings, and admiring them very highly, and remember that 
there is no call for one to eat a feast prepared for many. Thou hast found 
honey, says the wise Man, eat what is sufficient for thee.14°2 The Method, 
Perfection, Pearl, are books which are very obscure, and go by the 
mountain tops; we must hardly occupy ourselves with them. Read and read 


again the Spiritual Combat, this should be your dear book, it is clear and 
entirely practical. 

No, my dear child, since you confess to good confessors, have no fear; 
for if they had not the power to hear you, they would send you away. And 
so, it is not at all necessary to make in your own parish those general 
confessions about which you write; it is enough to make your Easter duty 
there, by confessing, or at least communicating. If you are in the country, 
the priest whom you find in the parishes can also confess you. Let yourself 
not be oppressed by scruples, nor by too many desires: go on calmly and 
courageously. May God ever be your heart, my dear sister, and I am in him 
your, &c. 


LETTER XVI 


To a Lady 
We must always keep our soul in repose before God. 


My dearest Mother,—As you have told me that my letters always consoled 
you much, I wish to lose no occasion of letting you have them to testify in 
some way the desire I have to be useful to your soul,—to your soul, I say, 
which I cherish extremely. 

Keep it always seated and at rest before God during exterior works, and 
standing up and moving about during interior; as the bees, who do not fly 
about in their hives or while doing their house-work, but only when they go 
out. While we are at our affairs, we must aim at quiet of heart, and at 
keeping our soul tranquil; at prayer if it wants to fly, let it fly, if to bestir 
itself, let it do so, though then also tranquillity and simple repose of the soul 
in seeing God, in willing God, and in relishing God, is very excellent. 

When I begin to write to you I do not think what I shall write, but having 
begun I write what comes to me, provided that it be something of God; for I 
know that all is agreeable to you; having much strengthened during the last 
journey the entire confidence which my heart had in yours. I saw clearly, 
methinks, that you had complete trust in me. 

I am writing to that good D. N., who writes to ask me to advise her about 
her future life; which I find hard, having scarcely seen her spirit, and mine 
being too common and trivial to consider a singular life like hers: all the 
same I tell her simply what I think. May God keep you in his holy 
protection, and load you with his graces. 


LETTER XVII 


To a Lady 


We must bear our own infirmities with patience. God acts in different ways 
towards his servants. Advice on drynesses in prayer. The will of God. 


Madam,—Your letter of the 20th January has given me an extreme 
satisfaction, because in the midst of your miseries which you describe to 
me, I remark (I think) some progress and profit which you have made in the 
spiritual life. I shall be briefer in answering you than I could wish, because I 
have less leisure, and more hindrance than I expected. I will however say 
quite enough for this time, awaiting another chance of writing to you at full 
length. 

You say then that you are afflicted because you do not discover yourself 
to me perfectly enough, as you think; and I say to you that though I do not 
know what you do in my absence, for I am no prophet, I think all the same, 
that for the little time I have seen and heard you, it is not possible to know 
your inclinations and their sources better than I do, and I fancy you have 
few folds into which I do not penetrate quite easily: and however little you 
open to me the door of your spirit, I seem to see in quite openly: it is a great 
advantage for you, since you wish to use me for your salvation. 

You complain that many imperfections and defects occur in your life, in 
opposition to the desire you have of the perfection and purity of love for our 
God. I answer you that we cannot quit ourselves altogether while we are 
here below; we must always bear ourselves until God bears us to heaven; 
and as long as we bear ourselves we shall bear nothing of any worth. So we 
must have patience, and not expect to be able to cure ourselves in a day of 
so many bad habits, which we have contracted, by the little care we have 
had of our spiritual health. 


God has cured some suddenly, without leaving any trace of their former 
maladies, as he did in the case of Magdalen, who in an instant, from a sink 
of the water of corruption was changed into a spring of the water of 
perfections, and was never muddied from that moment. But also has this 
same God left in some of his dear disciples many marks of their bad 
inclinations, for some time after their conversion, and all for their greater 
profit; witness the blessed St. Peter, who after his first calling stumbled 
several times into imperfections, and once fell down altogether, and very 
miserably, by his denial. 

Solomon says that the handmaid who suddenly becomes mistress is a 
very insolent animal.442! There would be great danger that the soul which 
had long served its own passions might become proud and vain, if in a 
moment she became entirely mistress of them. It needs that little by little, 
and foot by foot, we obtain this dominion, which has cost the saints many 
decades of years. It needs if you please, to have patience with all the world, 
but first with yourself. 

You do nothing, you say, in prayer. But what would you do, except what 
you do, which is to present and represent to God your nothingness and your 
misery? 

It is the best harangue beggars make us when they expose to our sight 
their ulcers and needs. 

But sometimes again you do nothing of all this, as you tell me, but 
remain there like a phantom or a statue. Well, and that is not a little thing. In 
the palaces of princes and kings, statues are put which are only of use to 
gratify the prince’s eyes; be satisfied then with serving for that purpose, in 
the presence of God; he will give life to this statue when he likes. 

The trees only fructify through the presence of the sun, some sooner, 
others later, some every year, and others every three years, and not always 
equally. We are very happy to be able to stay in the presence of God, and let 
us be satisfied that he will make us bear our fruit, sooner or later, always, or 
sometimes, according to his good pleasure, to which we must entirely 
resign ourselves. 

The word which you said to me contains wonders: let God put me in 
what sauce he likes provided that I serve him. But take care to masticate it 
again and again in your spirit; make it melt in your mouth and do not 


swallow it in a lump. Mother (St.) Teresa, whom you so love (for which I 
am glad), says somewhere that very often we say such words by habit, and 
with a slight attention. We think we say them from the bottom of our soul, 
but it is not so at all, as we discover afterwards in practice. 

Well! you say that in whatever sauce God puts you it is all one. Now you 
know well in what sauce he has put you, in what state and condition; and 
tell me is it all one? You know also that he wants you to satisfy this daily 
obligation of which you write to me, and yet it is not all one to you. My 
God! how subtly self-love insinuates itself into our affections, however 
devout they seem and appear. 

This is the grand truth; we must look at what God wants, and when we 
know it we must try to do it gaily, or at least courageously; and not only 
that, but we must love this will of God, and the obligation which comes 
from it, were it to keep pigs all our life, and to do the most abject things in 
the world; for in what sauce God puts us it should be all one: it is the bull’s- 
eye of perfection at which we must all aim; and he who gets nearest gets the 
prize. 

But courage, I beseech you; accustom your will little by little to follow 
that of God, whithersoever it leads you. Make your will very sensitive to the 
voice of conscience saying: God wills it; and little by little these 
repugnances which you feel so strongly will grow weaker, and soon will 
cease altogether. But particularly you ought to struggle to hinder the 
exterior manifestations of the interior repugnance you have, or at least to 
make them gentler. Among those who are angry or discontented some show 
their displeasure only by saying: My God, what is this? And others say 
words which show more irritation and not only a simple discontent, but a 
certain pride and spleen; what I mean to say is that we must little by little 
amend these demonstrations, making them less every day. 

As to the desire you have to see your friends very far advanced in the 
service of God and the desire of Christian perfection, I praise it infinitely, 
and as you wish I will add my weak prayers to the supplications you make 
about it to God. But, madame, I must tell you the truth; I ever fear in these 
desires which are not of the essence of our salvation and perfection, that 
there may mingle some suspicion of self-love and our own will. For 
instance, I fear that we may so much occupy ourselves in these desires 
which are not necessary to us, aS not to leave room enough in our soul for 


desires which are more necessary and useful, as of our own humility, 
resignation, sweetness of heart, and the like: or again that we may have so 
much ardour in these desires as to make them bring us disquiet and 
eagerness, or in fine, I fear that we may not submit them so perfectly to the 
will of God as is expedient. 

Such things do I fear in such desires; whence I pray you to take good care 
of yourself that you fall not into them, as also to pursue this desire quietly 
and sweetly, that is, without importuning those whom you want to persuade 
to this perfection, and even without showing your desire; for, believe me, 
this would throw back the affair instead of advancing it. You must then by 
example and words sow amongst them quite quietly things which may 
induce them to your design; and, without making appearance of wishing to 
instruct or gain them, you must throw little by little holy inspirations and 
thoughts into their minds. Thus will you gain much more than in any other 
way, above all if you add prayer. 


LETTER XVIII 


To a Lady 


Piety must be solid. We must be faithful to it everywhere and in everything 
without failing. 


Madam,—I praise God with all my heart, seeing in your letter the great 
courage you have to conquer your difficulties in order to be truly and holily 
devout in your vocation. Do so, and expect from God great blessings; more, 
without doubt, in one hour of such a devotion, well and justly regulated, 
than in a hundred days of a devotion, odd, eccentric, melancholy, and 
springing from your own brain. Keep firm in this course, and let nothing 
shake you in this resolution. 

You have, you tell me, a little relaxed from your exercise in the country. 
Well! we must stretch the bow again, and recommence with proportionately 
more care: but another time the country must not cause you this loss; no, for 
God is there as well as in the town. 

You have now my little writing about meditation, practise it in peace and 
repose. Pardon me, my dear lady, if I cut my letter a little shorter than you 
would wish; for this good man Rose holds me so by the collar to make me 
despatch him, that he does not give me leisure to be able to write. 

I pray our Lord to give you a singular assistance in his Holy Spirit, that 
you may serve him with heart and mind according to his good pleasure. 
Pray to him for me, for I need it, and never do I forget you in my weak 
prayers. 

If your husband does not hold me for his servant he is very wrong; for I 
am such very assuredly, and of all who belong to you. God be ever with you 
and in your heart. Amen. 


LETTER XIX 


To a Lady 


We must labour to perfect ourselves in our state. Advice on Confession and 
Communion. 


Madam my dear Sister,—The confidence you have in me gives me 
continual consolation, and still I am grieved not to be able to correspond so 
well by letter as I would wish: but our Lord, who loves you, makes up by 
the great helps you have there. 

I approve that in prayer you keep yourself still a little to method, 
preparing your mind by studying and disposing points, though without 
further use of the imagination than is necessary to concentrate the mind. 

I know well, indeed, that when by good hap we find God, it is good to 
occupy ourselves in looking at him, and to rest in him; but, my dear 
daughter, to expect always to find him thus unsought and without 
preparation, I do not think that this is yet good for us, who are still novices, 
and who have need rather to consider the virtues of the Crucifix one after 
the other and in detail than to admire them wholesale and summarily. 

But if, after having applied our spirit to this humble preparation, God still 
gives us no sweetnesses and savours, then we must keep patiently eating 
our bread dry, and pay our duty without present reward. 

I am consoled to know the chance you have of confessing to the good 
father Gentil. I know him well by reputation, and know what a good and 
careful servant he is of our Lord; you will then do well to continue your 
confessions to him, and to take the good counsels he will give you 
according to your needs. 

I would not wish you, madam, to train your daughter to so frequent 
communion, unless she is able properly to understand what this frequent 
communion is. To discern communion from other participations is different 


from discerning between frequent communion and rare communion. If this 
little soul fully discerns that to frequent holy communion she must have 
great purity and fervour, and if she aspires after these and is careful to 
cultivate them, in that case I consider that she may be let approach often, 
that is, every fortnight. But if she has ardour only for communion, and not 
for the mortification of the little imperfections of youth, I think it would 
suffice to let her confess every week, and communicate once a month. My 
dear child, I think communion is the great means for attaining perfection, 
but it must be received with the desire and the care to take away from the 
heart all that displeases him whom we wish to lodge there. 

Persevere in thoroughly conquering yourself in these small daily 
contradictions you receive; make the bulk of your desires about this; know 
that God wishes nothing from you at present but that. Busy not yourself 
then in doing anything else: do not sow your desires in another’s garden, 
but cultivate well your own. Do not desire not to be what you are, but desire 
to be very well what you are; occupy your thoughts in making that perfect, 
and in bearing the crosses, little or great, which you will meet. And, believe 
me, this is the great truth, and the least understood in spiritual conduct. 

Every one loves according to his taste; few love according to their duty 
and the taste of our Lord. What is the use of building castles in Spain, when 
we have to live in France? It is my old lesson, and you know it well; tell 
me, my dear child, if you practise it well. 

I pray you, regulate your exercises, and have in them a great regard for 
the inclinations of your head. Laugh at those frivolous attacks whereby your 
enemy represents to you the world as if you were to return to it; laugh at 
them, I say, as nonsense; there must be no answer to them, but that of our 
Saviour: Get thee behind me, Satan! Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.1422 My dear child, we are in the way of the saints, let us walk 
courageously, in spite of the difficulties which are therein. 

I think I have satisfied all you want to know from me, who have no 
stronger desire than to serve you faithfully in this point. 

I should much desire to see you; but it was not convenient that I should 
will it. God will perhaps dispose some means more proper for this: yes, I 
pray him so to do, if it is for his glory, for which I will to will all. 


May he ever live and reign in our souls! I am, madam, my dearest 
daughter and sister, your, &c. 


LETTER XX 


To one of his Relatives 
He wishes her the Love of God. 


Madam my dear Cousin,—I cannot, and would not, refrain from writing to 
you, having so safe a bearer. But it is only to tell you that I ask continually 
in Holy Mass many graces for your soul, but chiefly and as everything, 
divine love; for, indeed, it is our all; it is our honey, my dear cousin, within 
which and by which all the affections and actions of our hearts must be 
preserved and sweetened. 

My God, how happy is the interior kingdom, when this holy love reigns 
therein! How blest are the powers of our soul which obey a king so holy 
and so wise! No, my dear cousin, under his obedience and in this state, he 
allows not great sins to dwell, nor even any affection for the very least. It is 
true that he lets the frontiers be approached, in order to practise the interior 
virtues in war, and to make them valiant; and he allows spies, which are 
venial sins and imperfections, to run here and there in his kingdom; but it is 
only to make known that without him we should be a prey to all our 
enemies. 

Let us greatly humble ourselves, my dear cousin, my daughter; let us 
confess that unless God be cuirass and buckler to us, we shall be instantly 
pierced and transpierced with all sorts of sins. Therefore let us keep 
ourselves close to God, by the continuance of our exercises; let this be the 
main point of our carefulness, and the rest accessories. 

Meantime, we must ever have courage, and if some weakness or 
enfeeblement of spirit occurs, let us run to the foot of the cross, and place 
ourselves amid those holy odours, those heavenly perfumes, and without 
doubt we shall be comforted and invigorated by them. I present every day 
your heart to the eternal Father with that of his Son, our Saviour, in the 


Holy Mass. He cannot refuse it, on account of that union in virtue of which 
I make the offer; but I take for granted that you do as much on your side. 
May we ever, with soul, with heart, and with body, be to him a sacrifice and 
holocaust of praise. Live joyous and brave, with Jesus on your breast. 
Madame, my dearest cousin, I am one whom he has made your, &c. 


LETTER XXI 


To the Same 
The Saint exhorts her to be faithful to God. 


Madam my very dear Cousin,—Rightly do you find God good, and relish 
his paternal solicitude in your regard, in that, as you are now in a place 
where you cannot get time to exercise yourself in meditation, he gives 
himself more frequently to your heart, to strengthen it with his sacred 
presence. Be faithful to this divine spouse of your soul; and more and more 
you will see that by a thousand means he will make clear to you his dear 
love towards you. 

I am not then amazed, my dear cousin, if God, giving you the taste of his 
presence little by little, disgusts you with the world. There is no doubt, my 
daughter, that nothing makes one think colocynth so bitter as eating honey. 
When we come to relish divine things, it will be impossible for the earthly 
again to give us appetite. And could we, after having considered the 
goodness, the stability, the eternity of God, love this miserable vanity of the 
world? We must indeed support and tolerate this vanity of the world; but we 
must love and affect only the truth of our good God, and may he be ever 
blessed for leading us to this holy contempt of earthly follies. 

Alas! It is true, madame my dear cousin, the poor Madame de Moiron is 
dead: we should not have expected it last Lent. And truly we all shall die 
some future day, we know not which. My God! dear daughter, shall we not 
be blessed if we die with our gentle Saviour in the midst of our heart? So 
then, we must always hold fast to this, continuing our exercises, our desires, 
our resolutions, our protestations. It is a thousand times better to die with 
our Lord than to live without him. 

Let us live gaily in him and for him, and let us not frighten ourselves 
about death; I do not say let us not fear it at all, but I say let us not disturb 


ourselves. If the death of our Lord is gracious (propice) to us, ours will be 
good for us. Wherefore let us often think on his: let us greatly cherish his 
cross and his passion. 

You say right, my well beloved daughter,—when we see our friends die, 
let us mourn them a little, let us regret them a little, with compassion and 
tendemess, but with tranquillity and patience; and let us profit of their 
translation to prepare ourselves quickly and joyously for ours. 

I have praised God for that this poor deceased had given herself, I think, 
a little more to devotion this last year; for it is a great sign of the mercy of 
God on her. It is just a year since she entered into our confraternity, which 
has well done its duty to her. 


LETTER XXII 


To one of his Sisters 


To avoid eagerness in devotion, and to practise mortifications which come 
of themselves. 


20th July, 1607. 


Madam my dearest Sister,—It is impossible for me to restrain myself from 
writing to you at all opportunities which present themselves. Do not worry 
yourself; no, believe me, practise serving our Lord with a gentleness full of 
strength and zeal: that is the true method of this service. Wish not to do all, 
but only something, and without doubt you will do much. Practise the 
mortifications which oftenest present themselves to you; for this is the thing 
we must do first; after that we will do others. Often kiss in spirit the crosses 
which our Lord has himself placed on your shoulders. Do not look whether 
they are of a precious or fragrant wood; they are truer crosses, when they 
are of vile, abject, worthless wood. It is remarkable that this always comes 
back to my mind, and that I know only this song. Without doubt, my dear 
sister, it is the canticle of the Lamb: it is a little sad, but it is harmonious 
and beautiful. My father, be it not as I will but as thou wilt.1492 

Magdalen seeks our Lord while she has him: she demands him from 
himself. Wherefore she is not content to see him thus, and seeks him to find 
him otherwise: she wanted to see him in his glorious dress, and not in a 
gardener’s vile dress; but still at last she knew it was he, when he said: 
Mary. 

Look now, my dear sister, my child, it is our Lord in gardener’s dress that 
you meet here and there every day in the occasions of ordinary 
mortifications, which present themselves to you. You would like him to 
offer you other and finer mortifications. O God, the finest are not the best. 


Do you not think he says Mary, Mary? No: before you see him in his glory, 
he wishes to plant in your garden many flowers, little and lowly, but to his 
liking: that is why he is dressed so. May our hearts be ever united to his and 
our wills to his good pleasure. I am, without end and without measure, my 
dear sister, your, &c. 

Have good courage, be not afraid, only let us be God’s, for God is ours. 
Amen. 


LETTER XXIII 


To Madame de Chantal 
It is a great happiness to keep ourselves humble at the foot of the cross. 
Rumilly, 20th March, 1608. 


My dear Child,—Let us keep ourselves, I beseech you, quite at the very 
bottom of the cross; too happy if some drop of this balm which distils on all 
sides, fall into our heart, and if we can gather some of these tiny blades of 
grass which grow round about. Oh! I should like, my dearest daughter, to 
entertain you a little with the grandeur of this blessed saint (St. Joseph), 
whom our soul loves, because he has fostered the love of our heart and the 
heart of our love,—taking these words: Lord, do good to the good and 
upright of heart.4424 O true God, I say, how good and right of heart must 
this saint have been, since our Lord did him so much good, giving him the 
Mother and the Son? For, having these two pledges, he might cause envy in 
the angels, and challenge all heaven together to have more good than he; for 
what is there among the angels to compare with the queen of angels, and in 
God beyond God? 

Good night, my all dear child, I beg this great saint, who has so often 
fondled our Lord, and so often cradled him, to give you the interior caresses 
which are required for the advancement of your love towards this 
Redeemer, and abundance of interior peace, giving you a thousand 
blessings. Vive Jésus, Vive Marie, and also this great St. Joseph who has so 
cherished our life. 

Adieu, my child; the widow of Naim calls me to the funeral of her dear 
son.44® Tt is not on such a subject that I fail to think on what you write me 
about your son. God’s let us be without end, without reserve, without 


measure! Jesus be our crown! Mary be our honey! I am, in the name of the 
Son and of the Mother, your, &c. 


LETTER XXIV 


To The Same 
On the repose of our hearts in the Will of God. 
The Eve of the glorious St. Nicholas, 5th December, 1608. 


My dearest Child,—Since my return from the visitation, I have had some 
symptoms of feverish catarrh. Our doctor would not prescribe me any 
remedy but rest, and I have obeyed him. You know, my daughter, that this is 
also the remedy I willingly prescribe—tranquillity, and that I always forbid 
eagerness. Wherefore, in this corporal rest, I have been thinking of the 
spiritual rest which our souls should have in the will of God, or which this 
will brings us; but it is impossible to develop the considerations which this 
requires without a little quite real and honest leisure. 

Let us live, my dear daughter, let us live as long as God pleases in this 
vale of tears, with a complete submission to his sovereign will. Ah! how 
indebted are we to his goodness, which has made us desire with such 
resolution to live and die in his love! Without doubt, we desire it, my child, 
we are resolved upon it: let us hope further that this great Saviour, who 
gives us the will, will give us also the grace to perfect it.4408 

I was thinking the other day of what some authors say about the halcyons 
—little birds which build on the sea-shore. They make nests quite round, 
and so compact that the water cannot penetrate them at all; and only at the 
top is a little hole by which they can get air and breathe. Within, they place 
their little ones, so that if the sea surprise them, they may float in safety on 
the waves without filling or sinking; and the air which enters by the little 
hole serves as counterpoise, and so balances these little balls and little 
boats, that they are never overturned. 


O my child! how I wish our hearts to be thus, well compressed, well 
felted in on all sides; that if the tempests and storms of the world fall on 
them these may not penetrate them; and they must have an opening only on 
the side of heaven, to breathe to our Lord! And this nest, for whom should it 
be made, my dear child? For the little brood of him who makes it for God’s 
love, for divine and heavenly affections. 

But whilst the halcyons build their nests, and their little ones are still too 
tender to support properly the shocks of the waves, ah! God has care of 
them, and is pitiful to them, hindering the sea from carrying them off and 
seizing them. O God, my daughter, and so this sovereign mercy will secure 
the nest of our hearts for his holy love, against all the assaults of the world, 
or he will save us from being attacked. Ah! how I love these birds which 
are surrounded by waters and live only on air, who hide themselves in the 
sea and see only the sky! They swim as fish and sing as birds; and what 
pleases me more is that the anchor is cast above and not below, to steady 
them against the waves. O my sister, my daughter! may the sweet Jesus 
deign to make us such that, surrounded by the world and the flesh, we may 
live by the spirit; that amid the vanities of the world we may always live in 
heaven; that living with men we may praise him with the angels, and that 
the assurance of our hopes may be always above, and in Paradise! 

O my child, my heart was obliged to cast this thought on this paper, 
throwing its wishes at the feet of the crucifix, that in all and everywhere the 
holy divine love may be our great love. Alas! but when will it consume us? 
And when will it consume our life, to make us die to ourselves, and to make 
us live again to our Saviour? To him alone be for ever honour, glory, and 
benediction. My God, dear child, what am I writing to you? O my child, 
since our invariable purpose and resolution tends unceasingly to the love of 
God, never are the words of the love of God inopportune for us. Adieu, my 
child; yes, I say my true child in him whose holy love makes me bound, yea 
consecrated to be, to live, to die, and to rise again for ever yours, and all 
yours: Vive Jésus! Vive Jésus, et Notre-Dame! Amen. 


LETTER XXV 


To a Lady 


We must hate our faults with tranquillity, and not uselessly desire what we 
cannot have. 


20th January, 1609. 


Madam,—No doubt you would explain yourself much better and more 
freely by word of mouth than by writing; but, while waiting for God to will 
it, we must use the means which offer themselves. You see, the lethargies, 
languors, and numbness of the senses cannot be without some sort of 
sensible sadness, but so long as your will and the substance of your spirit is 
quite resolved to be all to God, there is nothing to fear: for they are natural 
imperfections, and rather maladies than sins or spiritual faults. Still you 
must stir yourself up and excite yourself to courage and spiritual activity as 
far as possible. 

Oh! this death is terrible, my dear daughter, ’tis very true, but the life 
which is beyond, and which the mercy of God will give us, is also very 
desirable indeed; and so we must by no means fall into distrust. Though we 
are miserable, we are not nearly so much so as God is merciful to those who 
want to love him, and who have placed their hopes in him. When the 
blessed Cardinal Borromeo was on the point of death, he had the image of 
our dead Saviour brought, in order to sweeten his death by that of his 
Saviour. It is the best of all remedies against the fear of our death, this 
thought of him who is our life, and never to think of the one without adding 
the thought of the other. 

My God! dear daughter, do not examine whether what you do is little or 
much, good or ill, provided it is not sin, and that in good faith you will to do 
it for God. As much as you can, do perfectly what you do, but when it is 


done, think of it no more; rather think of what is to be done quite simply in 
the way of God, and do not torment your spirit. We must hate our faults, but 
with a tranquil and quiet hate, not with an angry and restless hate; and so 
we must have patience when we see them, and draw from them a profit of a 
holy abasement of ourselves. Without this, my child, your imperfections 
which you see subtly, trouble you by getting still more subtle, and by this 
means sustain themselves, as there is nothing which more preserves our 
weeds than disquietude and eagerness in removing them. 

To be dissatisfied and fret about the world, when we must of necessity be 
in it, is a great temptation. The Providence of God is wiser than we. We 
fancy that by changing our ships, we shall get on better; yes, if we change 
ourselves. My God, I am sworn enemy of these useless, dangerous, and bad 
desires: for though what we desire is good, the desire is bad, because God 
does not will us this sort of good, but another, in which he wants us to 
exercise ourselves. God wishes to speak to us in the thorns and the bush, as 
he did to Moses; and we want him to speak in the small wind, gentle and 
fresh, as he did to Elias. May his goodness preserve you, my daughter; but 
be constant, courageous, and rejoice that he gives you the will to be all his. 
I am, in this goodness, very completely your, &c. 


LETTER XXVI 


To Madame de Chantal 


The difference between putting and keeping ourselves in the presence of 
God. 


16th January, 1610. 


My dearest Child,—Your manner of prayer is good: only be very careful to 
remain near God in this gentle and quiet attention of heart, and in this sweet 
slumber in the arms of his holy will; for all this is agreeable to him. 

Avoid violent application of the understanding, because it hurts you, not 
only in other matters, but even in prayer, and work round about your dear 
object with your affections quite simply, and as gently as ever you can. It 
cannot be but that the understanding will make some dartings (élancements) 
to bring itself in; and you must not busy yourself to keep on your guard 
against it, for that would form a distraction; but when you perceive it, be 
satisfied with returning to the simple act of the will. 

To keep ourselves in the presence of God, and to place ourselves in the 
presence of God, are, in my opinion, two things: for, to place ourselves 
there it is necessary to recall our minds from every other object, and to 
make it attentive to this presence actually, as I say in the book;42 but after 
placing ourselves, we keep ourselves there so long as we make, either by 
understanding or by will, acts towards God, whether by looking at him, or 
looking at some other thing for love of him; or looking at nothing, but 
speaking to him; or, neither looking nor speaking, but simply staying where 
he has put us, like a statue in its niche. And when there is added to this 
simple staying some feeling that we belong all to God, and that he is our all, 
we must indeed give thanks to his goodness. If a statue which had been 
placed in a niche in some room could speak, and was asked:—why are you 


there? it would say:—because the statuary, my master, has put me here. 
Why don’t you move? Because he wants me to remain immovable. What 
use are you there, what do you gain by being so? It is not for my profit that 
I am here, it is to serve and obey my master. But you do not see him. No, 
but he sees me, and takes pleasure in seeing me where he has put me. But 
would you not like to have movement, to go nearer to him? Certainly not, 
except when he might command me. Don’t you want anything, then? No; 
for I am where my master has placed me, and his good-pleasure is the 
unique contentment of my being. 

My God! daughter, what a good prayer it is, and good way to keep in the 
presence of God, to keep ourselves in his will and in his good pleasure! I 
think that Magdalen was a statue in her niche, when without speaking a 
word, without moving, and perhaps without looking at him, she listened to 
what our Lord said, seated at his feet; when he spoke she heard; when he 
paused from speaking, she ceased to listen, and still stayed ever there. 

A little child which is on the bosom of its sleeping mother is truly in its 
good and desirable place, though it says no word to her nor she to it. 

My God! how glad I am, my child, to speak a little of these things with 
you! How happy we are when we will to love our Lord! Let us, then, love 
him well, let us not set ourselves to consider too exactly what we do for his 
love, provided we know that we will to do nothing but for his love. For my 
part, I think we keep ourselves in the presence of God even while sleeping: 
for we go to sleep in his sight, by his will, and at his pleasure; and he puts 
us there like statues in a niche; and when we wake we find that he is there 
near us, he has not moved any more than we: we have then kept in his 
presence, but with our eyes shut and closed. 

Now I am wanted: good night, my dear sister, my child, you will have 
news of me as often as possible. 

Be sure the first word I wrote you was very true, that God had given me 
to you: the assurance of it becomes every day stronger in my soul. May this 
great God be for ever our all. I salute my dear little daughter, my sister, and 
all the household. Keep firm, dear child; doubt not; God holds you with his 
hand, and will never leave you. Glory be to him for ever and ever! Amen. 

Vive Jésus, and his most holy mother! Amen! and praised be the good 
father, St. Joseph! God bless you with a thousand benedictions! 


LETTER XXVII 


To the Wife of President de Herce 


He consoles her under the motions of the passions which she felt, and which 
alarmed her.—Nature is not indifferent to sufferings in this life: our Lord in 
his Passion an example of this.—Remedy for the outbursts of self-love. 


Annecy, 7th July, 1620. 


Madame,—God, our Saviour, knows well that among the affections he has 
placed in my soul, that of cherishing you extremely and honouring you 
most perfectly, is one of the strongest, and entirely invariable, exempt from 
change and from forgetfulness. Well, now, this protestation being made very 
religiously, I will say this little word of liberty and candour, and will begin 
again to call you by the cordial name of my dearest daughter, since in truth I 
feel that I am cordially your father by affection. 

My dearest daughter, then, I have not written to you; but tell me, I pray, 
have you written to me since my return into this country? All the same, you 
have not forgotten me; Oh! certainly, neither have I you; for I say to you 
with all fidelity and certainty, that what God wants me to be to you that I 
am, and I quite feel that I shall be such for ever, most constantly and most 
thoroughly, and I have in this a very singular satisfaction, accompanied with 
much consolation and profit for my soul. 

I was waiting for you to write, not from thinking you should, but not 
doubting that you would, and then I could write more at large. But if you 
had waited longer, believe me, my very dear daughter, I could have waited 
no longer; any more than I can ever leave out your very dear self and all 
your dear family in the offering which I make daily to God the Father on 
the altar, where you hold, in the commemoration which I make of the 
living, a quite special rank; and indeed you are quite specially dear to me. 


Oh! I see, my dearest child, in your letter, a great reason to bless God for 
a soul which keeps holy indifference in fact, though not in feelings. My 
dearest child, all this you tell me of your little faults is nothing. These little 
surprises of the passions are inevitable in this mortal life. On this account 
does the holy apostle cry to heaven: Alas! miserable man that I am! I 
perceive two men in me, the old and the new; two laws, the law of the flesh, 
and the law of the spirit; two operations, nature and grace. Ah! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?148 

My daughter, self-love dies only with our body, we must always feel its 
open attacks or its secret attempts while we are in this exile. It is enough 
that we do not consent with a willed, deliberate, fixed, and entertained 
consent; and this virtue of indifference is so excellent, that our old man, in 
the sensible part, and human nature according to its natural faculties, were 
not capable of it. Even our Lord, who as a child of Adam (though exempt 
from all sin and all the appearances thereof,) was, in his sensible part, and 
his human faculties, by no means indifferent, but desired not to die on the 
cross; the indifference was all reserved, with its exercise, to the spirit, to the 
superior portion, to the faculties inflamed by grace, and in general to 
himself as being the new man. 

So then, remain in peace. When we happen to break the laws of 
indifference in indifferent things, or by the sudden sallies of self-love and 
our passions, let us prostrate at once, as soon as we can, our heart before 
God, and say, in a spirit of confidence and humility, Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, for I am weak./422 Let us arise in peace and tranquillity, and knot 
again the thread of our indifference, and then continue our work. We must 
not break the strings nor throw up the lute when we find a discord; we must 
bend our ear to find whence the disorder comes, and gently tighten or relax 
the string as the evil requires. 

Be in peace, my dearest child, and write to me in confidence when you 
think it will be for your consolation. I will answer faithfully and with a 
particular pleasure, your soul being dear to me, like my own. 

We have had these past eight days our good Monseigneur de Belley, who 
has favoured us with his visit and has given us some most excellent 
sermons. Guess if we have often spoken of you and yours! But what joy 
when M. Jantet told me that my dearest little godson was so nice, so gentle, 


so handsome, and even already in some sense so devout. I assure you, in 
truth, my dearest daughter, that I feel this with an incomparable love, and I 
recollect the grace and sweet little look with which he received, as with 
infantine respect, the sonship of our Lord from my hands. If I am heard, he 
will be a saint, this dear little Francis; he will be the consolation of his 
father and mother, and will have so many sacred favours from God, that he 
will obtain me pardon of my sins, if I live till he can love me actually. In 
fine, my dearest daughter, I am very perfectly, and without any condition or 
exception, your, &c. 

P.S.—If you fear the loss of your letters on the way, although letters are 
scarcely ever lost, you may as well not sign your name, for I shall always 
recognize your hand. 

Shall I dare to beg you to give my very humble affections and my service 
to Madam the Marchioness de Ménélay? She is humble enough to be 
satisfied with this, and the little Francis good enough to persuade her to it, 
and Madame de Chenoyse. Also, I must salute Madame de la Haye. 


LETTER XXVIII 


To a Lady 


Human respect is blameworthy in matters of religion. Advice on interior 
drynesses. 


Sth August, 1611. 


I have no sooner seen your dear husband than I have learnt his departure 
from this town. This has been the cause, my dearest daughter, that I have 
not been able to give him this letter, by which I intend to answer, though in 
haste as usual, the last letter I have had from you. 

Without doubt, my dearest daughter, we must not, another time, alter 
anything of the general practices by which we profess our holy religion on 
account of the presence of these troublesome Huguenots, and our good faith 
must not be ashamed to appear before their affectedness. We must in this 
walk simply and confidently. 

Still your fault is not so great that you need afflict yourself about it after 
repentance: for it was not committed in a matter of special command, and 
contains no denial of truth, but simply an indiscreet respect. To speak 
clearly, there was in it no mortal sin, nor, as I think, venial, but a simple 
coldness, arising from disturbance and irresolution. Remain then in peace 
on that score. 

My dearest daughter, you ever make too much consideration and 
examination about the cause of your drynesses: if they came from your 
faults still you would not have to be disquieted about them, but with a very 
simple and gentle humility to reject them, and then to put yourself back into 
the hands of our Lord, that he might make you bear the penalty of them or 
Spare you it, as he might please. You must not be so curious as to want to 


know whence proceeds the diversity of the states of your life. You must be 
resigned to all that God ordains. 

Well now! here is the dear husband off, my dear daughter, since his 
position and also his fancy give him the desire of making a show now and 
then: you must humbly recommend his departure and his return to our Lord, 
with confidence in his mercy that he will arrange about them unto his 
greater glory. 

Live sweetly, humbly and tranquilly, my dearest daughter, and ever be all 
to our Lord, whose most holy blessing I wish with all my heart to you and 
to your little ones, but specially to my dear good little godchild, who is, I 
am told, all sugar. Your dear cousin is in her vintage, and I am told she is 
well; so is Madam de N., who I think, advances much with all her sisters, in 
the love of God. Your, &c. 


LETTER XXIX 


To one of his Sisters 


The Saint recommends to her gentleness and peace in the troubles of this 
life. 


30th June, 1612. 


My dearest Sister,—My child, I am grieved not to have sooner received the 
salutation which Maitre Constantine had brought me from you, for I should 
have had more leisure to write to you according to my heart, which is full of 
affection for you, and cherishes you so warmly that it cannot be satisfied 
with entertaining you for a little time. It is one of the satisfactions of my life 
to know that your soul is completely dedicated to the love of God, towards 
which you aim, advancing little by little in all sorts of pious exercises. But I 
ever recommend to you, more than all, that of holy sweetness and 
gentleness in the troubles this life no doubt often causes you. Remain quiet 
and all loving, with Jesus Christ on your heart. How happy will you be, 
very dear sister, my child, if you continue to hold the hand of his divine 
majesty, amid the care and course of your affairs, which will succeed much 
more after your wish if God help you in them! And the least consolation, 
which you have from him will be better than the greatest you can have from 
earth. 

Yes, my dear child, my sister, I love you, and more than you could credit: 
but principally since I have seen in your soul the excellent and honourable 
desire to will to love our Lord with all fidelity and sincerity. In this I 
beseech you to persevere constantly, and also in loving me very entirely, 
since I have a heart quite completely and faithfully, my dearest child, yours, 
&c. 


LETTER Xxx 


To a Lady 
Of resignation in trials, and of Christian mildness. 
17th August, 1612. 


Well, what do you want me to say, my dearest daughter, about the return of 
our miseries, except that in presence of the enemy we must again take up 
arms, and courage to fight more strongly than ever? I see no very great 
things in the letter. But, my God! carefully beware of entering into any sort 
of distrust: for this heavenly goodness does not let you fall into these faults 
to abandon you, but to humble you, and to make you hold more tightly and 
firmly to the hand of mercy. 

You please me extremely by continuing your exercises amid the interior 
drynesses and weakness which have returned upon you. For, since we only 
want to serve him for the love of himself, and since the service we pay him 
amid drynesses is more agreeable to him than that we give amid 
Sweetnesses, we ought also to like it better, at least with our superior will; 
and though according to our taste and self-love, sweetnesses and 
tenderesses may be nicer, still, drynesses, according to the taste of God 
and his love, are more profitable. So dry meats are better for the dropsical 
than wet, though they always love the wet better. 

For your temporal means, as you have tried to put them right, and could 
not, you must now use patience and resignation, willingly embracing the 
cross which has fallen to your share; and as occasions arise you must 
practise the advice I have given about this. 

Remain in peace, my dearest daughter; say often to our Lord that you 
want to be what he wants you to be, and to suffer what he wants you to 
suffer. Resist faithfully your impatiences by exercising not only on all 


occasions, but without occasions, holy mildness and sweetness towards 
those who are troublesome to you; and God will bless your design. Good 
night, my dearest daughter: God only be your love. I am in him with all my 
heart, your, &c. 


LETTER XXXI 


To Madame de Chantal 
Resignation to God’s Will. Cure for spiritual troubles. 
12th August, 1613. 


Let us lift up our hearts, my dearest Mother: let us behold that of God all- 
loving for us; let us adore and bless his will, his wishes. Let them sever, let 
them cut in us, wherever he pleases: for we are his eternally. You will find 
that in so many bye-ways we shall still make progress, and that our Lord 
will conduct us by the deserts to the holy land of promise. And from time to 
time he will give us what will make us prize the deserts more than the 
fertile lands, in which the corn ripens in its seasons;—but the manna falls 
not. 

My God! dearest mother, when you wrote to me that you were a poor 
bee, I thought I could not wish that, so long as your drynesses and 
afflictions last; for this littke animal which in health is diligent and busy, 
loses heart and remains idle as soon as it gets ill. 

But then I changed my wishes, and said: Ah! yes, I quite wish that that 
my mother may be a bee, even while in spiritual trouble: for this little 
animal has no other cure for itself in its maladies, than to expose itself to 
the sun, and to await heat and health from its rays. 

O God! my daughter, let us put ourselves thus before our crucified sun, 
and then say to him: O lovely sun of hearts, you vivify all by the rays of 
your goodness: behold us here half-dead before you, and we will not move 
till your heart quicken us, Lord Jesus. My dear child, death is life when it 
happens in presence of God. 

Lean your spirit on the stone which was represented by that which Jacob 
had under his head when he saw the beautiful ladder: it is the very one on 


which St. John the Evangelist reposed one day by the excess of the charity 
of his master. Jesus, who is our heart and the heart of our heart, will watch 
lovingly over you. Rest in peace. May God be for ever in the midst of your 
heart! May he make it for ever more entirely his own! Vive Jésus. Amen, 
Amen. 


LETTER XXXII 


To a Religious 
Different effects and signs of self-love and true charity. 
1615. 


Oh! would to God, my dearest child, that it was the treatise of heavenly 
love which kept me occupied all the morning! It would soon be finished, 
and I should be very happy to apply my soul to such sweet consideration: 
but it is the infinite number of little follies, which the world perforce brings 
me every day, which causes me trouble and annoyance, and makes my 
hours useless; still, so far as I can run away from them I ever keep putting 
down some little lines in favour of this holy love, which is the bond of our 
mutual love. 

Well, let us come to our letter. Self-love can be mortified in us, but still it 
never dies; indeed, from time to time and on different occasions, it produces 
shoots in us, which show that though cut off it is not rooted out. This is why 
we have not the consolation that we ought to have when we see others do 
well; for what we do not see in ourselves is not so agreeable to us; and what 
we do see in ourselves is very sweet to us, because we love ourselves 
tenderly and amorously. But if we had true charity, which makes us have 
one same heart and one same soul with our neighbour, we should be 
perfectly filled with consolation when he did well. 

This same self-love makes us willing enough to do things of our own 
election, but not by the election of another, or by obedience; we would do it 
as coming from us, but not as coming from another. It is always we 
ourselves, who seek our own will, and our own self-love; on the contrary, if 
we had the perfection of the love of God, we should prefer to do what was 
commanded because it comes more from God, and less from us. 


As for taking more pleasure in doing hard things ourselves than in seeing 
them done by others, this may be through charity, or because secretly self- 
love fears that others may equal or surpass us. Sometimes we are more 
distressed to see others ill-treated than ourselves by goodness of 
disposition; sometimes because we think ourselves braver than them, and 
that we should support the trouble better than they, according to the good 
opinion we have of ourselves. 

The proof of this is that ordinarily we would rather have small troubles 
than let another have them; but the great we wish more for others than 
ourselves. Without doubt, my dear child, the repugnance we have to the 
supposed exaltation of others comes from this, that we have a self-love 
which tells us we should do even better than they, and that the idea of our 
good designs promises us wonders from ourselves, and not so much from 
others. 

Besides all this, know, my very dear child, that the things you feel are 
only the dispositions of the lower part of your soul: for I am sure that the 
superior part disavows it all. It is the only remedy we have, to disavow the 
dispositions, invoking obedience, and protesting that we love it, in spite of 
all repugnance, more than our own election; praising God for the good 
which one sees in others, and beseeching him to continue it, and so of other 
ill-feelings. 

We must be in no way surprised to find self-love in us, for it never leaves 
us. It sleeps sometimes, like a fox, then all of a sudden leaps on the 
chickens; wherefore we must constantly keep watch on it, and patiently and 
very quietly defend ourselves from it. But if sometimes it wounds us, we 
are healed by unsaying what it has made us say and disavowing what it has 
made us do. 

Well, I only see casually the lady who was to come to make her general 
confession, and her eyes are all moist after leaving her daughter: for the 
great of the world leave one another in parting. Those of God not so; they 
are always united together with their Saviour. God bless you, my dear child. 


LETTER XXXITIi#2 


To one of his Spiritual Daughters 
Effects of self-love very different from those of fraternal charity. 
Early in 1616. 


When will this natural love, which rests on consanguinity, on propriety, on 
politeness, on similarity, on sympathy, on amiability,—be purified, and 
reduced to the perfect obedience of the simple pure love of the good 
pleasure of God? When will this self-love no longer desire exterior 
presence, testimonies and signs, but will remain fully satisfied with the 
invariable and immutable assurance that God gives it of his perpetuity? 
What can presence add to a love which God produces, sustains and 
preserves? What marks of perseverance can be required in a unity which 
God has created? Distance and presence will never add anything to the 
solidity of a love, which God has himself formed. 

When shall we all be steeped in gentleness and sweetness towards our 
neighbour? When shall we see the souls of our neighbour in the sacred 
bosom of our Saviour? Ah! he who sees his neighbour outside this, runs the 
risk of not loving him purely, nor constantly, nor equally; but there, in that 
place, who would not love him, who would not bear with him? Who would 
not suffer his imperfections? Who would find him ill-favoured? Who would 
find him tiresome? Well, my dearest child, this neighbour is really there on 
the bosom and the breast of this amiable Saviour, and he is there so loved, 
and so loveable that the lover dies of love for him, a lover whose love is in 
his death, and death in his love. 


LETTER XXXIV 


To a Superior of the Visitation, his Niece 
We must serve God at his pleasure, not our own. 
12th Oct., 1615. 


What is the heart of my dearest child doing, which mine loves in truth very 
perfectly? I feel sure that it is always closely united to that of our Lord, and 
that it often says to him: The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall 
I fear? The Lord is the protector of my life, of whom shall I be afraid.A44 
My dearest child, throw your solicitude upon the divine shoulders of the 
Lord, and he will bear us and sustain us.44!4 If he calls you (and he does) to 
a sort of service which is according to his pleasure, though not to your taste, 
you must have not less courage but more, than if your taste agreed with his 
pleasure; for when there is less of our own in anything it goes so much the 
better. 

You must not, my dear niece, my daughter, allow your spirit to look at 
itself, or to reflect upon its own strength or its own inclinations: you must 
fix your eyes on the good pleasure of God and on his Providence. 

We must not discuss (discourir) when we ought to run (courir); nor 
devise (deviser) difficulties, when we should spin them off (dévider). 

Gird your loins with strength, and fill your heart with courage, and then 
say: I will advance; not I but the grace of God in me.44!2 The grace of God, 
then, be ever with your spirit4444 Amen. 


LETTER XXXV 


To a Lady 


We should not refrain from speaking of God when it may be useful. It is not 
being a hypocrite to speak better than we act. Advice for a person in 
society. 


Annecy, 26th April, 1617. 
I answer your letter of the 14th, my dearest daughter, 


1°. Tell that dear B. Marie, who loves me so much, and whom I love even 
more, to speak freely of God wherever she may think it will be useful, quite 
indifferent as to what those who hear her may think or say of her. In a word, 
I have already told her that she must do nothing and say nothing for the 
sake of being praised, nor omit to say or do anything for fear of being 
praised. And it is not to be a hypocrite not to do as well as we speak; for, 
Lord God! where should we be? I should have to be silent for fear of being 
a hypocrite, since if I spoke of perfection it would follow that I should think 
myself perfect. No, certainly, my dear child, I do not think myself perfect 
when I talk of perfection, any more than I think myself an Italian when I 
talk Italian: but I think I know the language of perfection, having learned it 
from those with whom I have conversed, who spoke it. 


2°. Tell her she may powder her hair, since her intention is right; for the 
fancies she has about it are not at all to be considered. You must not 
entangle your spirit in these cobwebs. The hair of the soul of this daughter 
is even more scant than that of her head; this is why she embarrasses 
herself. We must not be so punctilous, nor occupy ourselves with so many 
reflections; this is not what our Lord wants. Tell her then to walk in good 
faith, by the middle path of the lovely virtues of simplicity and humility; 


and not by the extremes of these subtleties of discussion and consideration. 
Let her boldly powder her head; for even respectable pheasants powder 
their plumage for fear of insects.142 


3°. She need not lose the sermon, or any good work for want of saying: 
make haste; but let her say it gently and quietly. If she is at table, and the 
Blessed Sacrament passes, let her accompany it in spirit, if there are other 
people at table with her; if there is no one, she may accompany it if, without 
hurry, she can get there in time; and then let her return quietly to take her 
refection; for our Lord did not wish that even Martha should serve him with 
a troubled eagerness. 


4°. I have told her that she may speak strongly and decidedly when 
required, to keep in order the person she knows of; but I have reminded her 
that strength is more effective when it is quiet, and is allowed to spring 
from reason, without mixture of passion. 


5°. The society of the twelve cannot be bad, for the exercise which it uses is 
good; but this B. M., who wishes to have no perhaps, must suffer it here, 
and must let us say, that perhaps this is a good society; being in no way 
certified by any prelate, nor by any person worthy of faith, we cannot be 
assured that it has been properly instituted; the little book which says so, 
alleges neither author nor witness to prove it. Still, that is good which 
cannot harm and may profit. 


6°. Let her practise prayer, either by points, as we have said, or after her 
own custom, it matters little: but we distinctly remember telling her just to 
prepare the points, and to try at the beginning of prayer to relish them; if 
she relish them it is a sign that at least for that time, God wants her to 
follow this method. If, however, the sweet customary presence engages her 
afterwards, let her entertain it; let her also enter into the colloquies which 
God himself suggests, and which, as she explains them to me in your letter, 
are good; still she must sometimes also speak to this great All, so that our 
nothing may do the part. Well, as you read our books, I will add nothing, 
save to tell you to go simply, sincerely, frankly, and with the naiveté of 


children, sometimes in the arms of the heavenly Father, sometimes holding 
his hand. 

I am glad that my books have found entrance into your soul, which was 
so bold as to think that it sufficed for itself; but they are the books of that 
father and of that heart whose dear daughter you are, since it has so pleased 
God, to whom be honour and glory for ever. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To a Lady 


We must not be surprised at spiritual coldness, provided we are firm in our 
resolutions.—A Servant of God. 


Your coldness, my dearest daughter, must not surprise you at all, provided 
that you do not, on account of it, interrupt the course of your spiritual 
exercises. 

Ah! my dearest child, tell me, was not the sweet Jesus born in the heart of 
the cold? And why should he not also stay in the cold of the heart I speak 
of, that cold, of which, I think, you speak; which consists not in any 
relaxing of our good resolutions, but simply in a certain lassitude and 
heaviness of spirit which makes us move with difficulty; but still we move 
in the course in which we have placed ourselves, and from which we will 
never deviate till we arrive at the port. Is it not so, my child? 

I will go, if I can, for your feast, and will give you holy confirmation. Oh! 
may I share in the spirit of that saint who has called you by his name from 
your baptism, and who will confirm it in your favour on the very day on 
which all the church invokes him. I will tell you on that day one or two of 
those divine words which impressed our Saviour so deeply in the heart of 
his disciples. Meanwhile, live all for God; and for his love bear with 
yourself and all your miseries. 

In fine, to be a good servant of God is not to be always consoled, always 
in sweetness, always without aversion or repugnance to good, for in that 
case neither St. Paula, nor St. Angela, nor St. Catharine of Sienna would 
have served God well. To be a servant of God is to be charitable to our 
neighbour; to have in the superior part of the soul an inviolable resolution to 
follow the will of God; to have a very humble humility and simplicity in 
trusting ourselves to Almighty God, and in getting up as often as we fall; to 


bear with ourselves in our abjections; and quietly to bear with others in their 
imperfections. For the rest, you know well how my heart cherishes you; it 
is, my dearest child, more than you could tell. May God be ever our all. I 
am, in him, all your, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To a Lady 


God does not give good desires without giving the means to accomplish 
them. 


The marks which I have seen in your soul of a sincere confidence in mine, 
and of an ardent affection for piety, make my heart fraternally amorous of 
yours. Courage then, my good child, you will see we shall get on; for this 
dear and sweet Saviour of our souls has not given us these inflamed desires 
of serving him, without giving us the chance of doing so; without doubt he 
only defers the time for accomplishing your desires in order to choose a 
more suitable one; for you see, my dearest daughter, this amorous heart of 
our Redeemer measures and adapts all the events of this world unto the 
good of the souls which, without reserve, are willing to serve his divine 
love. 

This good time then which you desire will come on the day which this 
sovereign providence has named in the secret of his mercy; and then, with a 
thousand secret consolations, you will open out your interior before his 
divine goodness; and this will convert your rocks into water, your serpent 
into a rod, and all the thorns of your heart into roses, and into abundant 
roses, which will recreate your spirit and mine with their sweetness. 

For it is true, my daughter, that our faults, which while in our souls are 
thorns, are changed into roses and perfumes when voluntary accusation 
drives them out; because while it is our malice draws them into our hearts, 
it is the goodness of the Holy Spirit which draws them out. 

Since you have strength to rise an hour before Matins, and make mental 
prayer, I approve it very strongly. What a happiness to be with God while 
no one knows what passes between God and the heart, except God himself 


and the heart which adores him. I approve that you practise yourself in 
meditation on the life and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the evening, between Vespers and supper, you may retire, for quarter 
of an hour or a short half-hour, either into your room or the church, and 
there, in order to rekindle the fire of the morning, either taking up again the 
same subject or taking Jesus Christ crucified as your subject, you must 
make a dozen fervent and amorous aspirations to your beloved, always 
renewing your good resolutions to be all his. 

Have good courage; God undoubtedly calls you to much love and 
perfection. He will be faithful on his side to help you; be faithful on yours 
to follow him and correspond with him. And as for me, my child, be well 
assured that all my affections are dedicated to your good and the service of 
your dear soul, which may God will to bless for ever with his great 
benedictions. I am then, in him, all yours, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To a Lady 
The Saint consoles her on her spiritual dryness. 


Certainly, my dear daughter, it is not that I have not a heart very tender for 
you; but I am so harassed by encumbrances that I cannot write when I wish, 
and, again, your trouble, which is no other thing than dryness and aridity, 
cannot be remedied by letter. It is necessary personally to hear your little 
accidents, and after all, patience and resignation are their only cure: after 
the winter of these coldnesses the holy summer will arrive, and we shall be 
consoled. 

Alas! my daughter, we are always attached to smoothness, sweetness, and 
delicious consolations; but the rigour of dryness is more fruitful: and though 
St. Peter loved Mount Thabor, and avoided Mount Calvary, yet the latter 
fails not to be more profitable than the other; and the blood shed in the one 
is better than the brightness shed over the other. Our Lord already treats you 
as a brave daughter, so be something of one. It is better to eat bread without 
sugar than sugar without bread. 

The disquiet and grief which are caused you by the knowledge of your 
nothingness, are not desirable; for while the cause of it is good, the effect is 
not. No, my child, for this knowledge of our nothingness should not trouble 
us, but soften, humble and abase us; it is self-love which makes us become 
impatient when we see ourselves vile and abject. So then I conjure you by 
our common love, who is Jesus Christ, to live quite consoled and quite 
tranquil in your infirmities. I will glory in my infirmities, says our great St. 
Paul, that the strength of my Saviour may dwell in me;/4!8 yes, for our 
misery serves as a throne for the sovereign goodness of our Lord. 

I wish you a thousand blessings. O Lord, bless the heart of my dearest 
child, and make it burn as a holocaust of sweetness unto the honour of your 


love! May she seek no other contentment than yours, nor require other 
consolation than to be perfectly consecrated to your glory! May Jesus be for 
ever in the midst of this heart, and this heart for ever in the midst of Jesus! 
May Jesus live in this heart, and this heart in Jesus! 


LETTER XXXIX 


To a Lady 


The will of God gives a great value to the least actions. We must love 
nothing too ardently, even virtues. 


Madam, my dearest Sister,— You see me in readiness to write to you, and I 
know not what, except to tell you to walk always gaily in this all-heavenly 
way in which God has placed you. I will bless him all my life for the graces 
he has prepared you; prepare him, on your side, as an acknowledgment, 
great resignations, and courageously lead your heart to the execution of the 
things you know he wants from you, in spite of all kinds of contradictions 
which might oppose themselves to this. 

Regard not at all the substance of the things you do, but the honour they 
have, however trifling they may be, to be willed by God, to be in the order 
of his providence, and disposed by his wisdom; in a word, being agreeable 
to God, and recognised as such, to whom can they be disagreeable? 

Be attentive, my dearest child, to make yourself every day more pure of 
heart. This purity consists in estimating and weighing all things in the 
balance of the sanctuary, which is nothing else but the will of God. 

Love nothing too much, not even virtues, which are lost sometimes by 
passing the bounds of moderation. I do not know whether you understand 
me, but I think so: I refer to your desires, your ardours. 

It is not the property of roses to be white, I think; for the red are lovelier 
and of sweeter smell; but it is the property of lilies. 

Let us be what we are, and let us be it well, to do honour to the Master 
whose work we are. People laughed at the painter, who wishing to represent 
a horse, painted a perfect bull; the work was fine in itself, but of little credit 
to the workman, who had another design, and had done well by chance. 


Let us be what God likes, so long as we are his, and let us not be what we 
want to be, if against his intention; for if we were the most excellent 
creatures under heaven, what would it profit us if we were not according to 
the pleasure of God’s will? 

Perhaps I repeat this too much; but I will not say it so often again, as our 
Lord has already strengthened you much in this point. 

Do me this pleasure, to let me know the subject of your meditations for 
the present year. I shall be charmed to know it, and also the fruit they 
produce in you. Rejoice in our Lord, my dear sister, and keep your heart in 
peace. I salute your husband, and am for ever, Madam, &c. 


LETTER XL 


To Mademoiselle de Traves 
The Saint removes two scruples which she had. 
Ath July, 1620. 


It is the truth that not only are you my very dear daughter, but it is the truth 
that every day you are more so in my love. And, God be praised because he 
has not only created in my heart an affection for you really more than 
paternal, but also because he has placed in your heart the assurance you 
ought to have of this. And, indeed, my dearest daughter, when in writing to 
me you say sometimes, your dearest daughter loves you, and when you 
speak to me in that quality, I confess that I receive an excellent satisfaction 
from it. Believe it, and say truly, I pray you, that you are assuredly my 
dearest child, and never doubt it. What you said to save a little temporal 
good was not a lie, but only an inadvertence, so that at most there could 
only be a venial sin, and as you describe the case to me, there would even 
seem to be no sin at all, as there was no question of injustice to your 
neighbour.44/Z 

Make no scruple, either little or great, in communicating before holy 
Mass, above all where there is so good a cause as you mention; but even if 
there were not, still there would not be the merest shadow of sin. 

And keep your soul always in your hands, my dearest daughter, to 
preserve it well for him who having ransomed it for you alone deserves to 
possess it. May he be for ever blessed! Amen. Truly I am very faithfully 
yours in him, and the very humble servant of yourself, and of your dear 
sister, and of all your house. 


LETTER XLI 


To a Lady 
Merit of the services which we pay God in desolations and drynesses. 
20th September, 1621. 


It has been a very sweet consolation to have news of your soul, my dearest 
daughter; of your soul, I say, which in all truth mine cherishes very 
singularly. 

The trouble you have to put yourself in prayer will not lessen the value of 
it before God, who prefers the services we pay him amid interior or exterior 
contradictions to those we give him amid sweetnesses; since he himself, to 
make us agreeable to his Eternal Father, has reconciled us to his Majesty in 
his blood, in his labours, in his death. 

And be not astonished if you do not yet see in yourself much progress, 
either in your spiritual or your temporal affairs: all trees, my dearest 
daughter, do not produce their fruit in the same season; yea, those which 
have the best are also longest in bringing them forth, and the palm-tree, it is 
said, takes one hundred years. 

God has hidden in the secret of his Providence the mark of the time when 
he means to hear you, and the way in which he will hear you; and perhaps 
he will hear you excellently, not according to your thoughts, but his own. 
So repose in peace, my dearest daughter, in the paternal arms of the most 
loving care which the sovereign Heavenly Father has and will have of you, 
since you are his, and no longer your own. 

For in this I have my chiefest sweetness, in remembering the day in 
which, prostrate at the feet of his mercy, after your confession, you 
dedicated to him your person and your life, to remain, in everything and 


everywhere, humbly and filially submissive to his most holy will. So be it, 
my dearest daughter; I am universally your, &c. 

P.S.—O my God, dearest child, how many different ways has this eternal 
Providence of gratifying his own! Oh! what a great favour is it when he 
preserves and keeps his gratifications for eternal life! I have said this word 
to finish and fill up the page. May God ever be our all. Amen. 


LETTER XLII 


To a Religious of the Visitation 
Answers to questions on the truths of Faith. 
28th November, 1621. 


The truths of the faith, my dearest child, are sometimes agreeable to the 
human spirit, not only because God has revealed them by his word, and 
proposed them by his Church, but also because they suit our taste, and 
because we enter into them thoroughly, we understand them easily, and they 
are according to our inclinations. As, for example, that there is a Paradise 
after this mortal life,—this is a truth of faith which many hold much to their 
satisfaction, because it is sweet and desirable. That God is merciful the 
greatest part of the world finds to be a very good thing, and easily believes, 
because even philosophy teaches us this; it is conformable to our taste and 
to our desire. 

Now, all the truths of faith are not of this kind; as, for example, that there 
is an eternal hell for the punishment of the wicked,—this is a truth of faith, 
but a bitter, terrifying, fearful truth, and one which we do not believe 
willingly, except by the force of God’s word. 

And now I say, firstly, that naked and simple faith is that by which we 
believe the truths of faith, without considering any pleasure, sweetness, or 
consolation we may have in them, but solely by the acquiescence of our 
spirit in the authority of the word of God, and the proposition of the 
Church: and thus we believe no less the terrifying truths than the sweet and 
agreeable truths: and then our faith is naked, because it is not clothed with 
any sweetness or any relish; it is simple, because it is not mingled with any 
satisfaction of our own feelings. 


Secondly, there are truths of faith which we can apprehend by the 
imagination; as that our Lord was born in the manger of Bethlehem, that he 
was Carried into Egypt, that he was crucified, that he went up to heaven. 
There are others, which we cannot at all grasp with the imagination, as the 
truth of the Most Holy Trinity, Eternity, the presence of our Lord’s body in 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist: for all these truths are true in a 
way which is inconceivable to our imagination, since we cannot imagine 
how these things can be. Still, our understanding believes them firmly and 
simply, on the sole assurance it has of the word of God: and this faith is 
truly naked, for it is divested of all imagination; and it is entirely simple, 
because it has no sort of action except the action of our understanding, 
which purely and simply embraces these truths on the sole security of God’s 
word. This faith, thus naked and simple, is that which the saints have 
practised and do practise amid sterilities, drynesses, distrusts, and 
darknesses. 

To live in truth, and not in untruth, is to lead a life entirely conformed to 
naked and simple faith, according to the operations of grace and not of 
nature; because our imagination, our senses, our feeling, our taste, our 
consolations, our arguments, may be deceived and may err; and to live 
according to them is to live in untruth, or at least in a perpetual risk of 
untruth; but to live in naked and simple faith,—this is to live in truth. 

So it is said of the wicked spirit, that he abode not in the truth,4!8 
because having had faith in the beginning of his creation, he quitted it, 
wishing to argue, without the faith, about his own excellence, and wishing 
to make himself his end, not according to naked and simple faith, but 
according to natural conditions, which carried him on to an extravagant and 
irregular love of himself. This is the lie in which live all those who do not 
adhere with simplicity and nudity of faith to the word of God, but wish to 
live according to human prudence, which is no other than an ants’ nest of 
lies and vain arguments. 

This is what I think good to say to you on your two questions. 


LETTER XLII 


To a Lady 
Of piety in the midst of afflictions. 
Annecy, 28th April, 1622. 


May it please the Holy Spirit to inspire me with what I have to write to you, 
Madam, and, if you please, dearest daughter. To live constantly in devotion 
there is only need to establish in our mind strong and excellent maxims. 

The first to establish in yours is that of St. Paul. To them that love God, 
all things work together unto good.44!2 And in truth, since God can and 
does draw good from evil, for whom will he do so if not for those who, 
without reserve, have given themselves to him? Yes, even sins (from which 
God by his goodness defend us!) are overruled by Divine Providence, unto 
the good of those who are his. Never would David have been so crowned 
with humility if he had not sinned, nor Magdalen so amorous of her Saviour 
if he had not forgiven her so many sins, and he would not have forgiven 
them, if she had not committed them. 

Behold, my dear daughter, this great craftsman (artisan) of mercy; he 
alters our miseries into graces, and makes the salutary thériacum/42 of our 
souls from the viper of our iniquities. Tell me, then, what will he not do 
with our afflictions, with our labours, with the persecutions used against us? 
If then it ever happens that any pain touches you, from any quarter 
whatever, assure your soul that if it truly loves God, all will turn unto good. 
And though this “good” works by springs which you do not see, remain all 
the more assured that it will come. If God puts the clay of ignominy on your 
eyes, it is to give you excellent sight, and to make you a spectacle of 
honour. If God lets you fall down, like St. Paul, whom he struck to the 
earth, it is to lift you up into glory. 


The second maxim is, that he is your Father: for otherwise, he would not 
order you to say: Our Father, who art in heaven. And what have you to fear, 
who are daughter of such a father, without whose providence not a single 
hair of your head shall perish. It is a marvel that being child of such a 
father, we have or can have other care than to love and serve him well. Take 
the pains he would have you take about your person and your family, and 
no more; for you will see that he will have care of you. Think in me, he said 
to St. Catharine of Sienna (whose feast we keep to day) and I will think in 
thee. O, Eternal Father! says the wise Man, your providence governs 
all] ,A421 

The third maxim you must have is that which our Lord taught to his 
Apostles. Did gou want anything?422 Look, my dear daughter; our Lord 
had sent his Apostles up and down, without money, without staff,’ without 
shoes, without scrip, with but one coat,—and afterwards he said to them, 
When I sent you so, did you want anything? But they said: nothing. And 
now, my child, when you have had afflictions, even in the time when you 
had not so much confidence in God, did you perish in the affliction? You 
will tell me: no. And why then will you not have courage to come safely out 
of all other adversities? God has not abandoned you up to now, will he 
abandon you from this time, when more than formerly you would be his? 
Fear not future evils of this world, for perhaps they will never happen; and 
in any case, if they do happen, God will strengthen you. He ordered St. 
Peter to walk on the waters, and St, Peter, seeing the wind and the storm, 
was afraid, and the fear made him sink, and he begged help from his master, 
who said to him: Man of little faith, why didst thou doubt?1423 And giving 
his hand he reassured him. If God makes you walk on the waves of 
adversity, doubt not, my child; fear not, God is with you; have good 
courage, and you shall be delivered. 

The fourth maxim is eternity. Little matters it what I am in these passing 
moments, if I am eternally in the glory of my God. My child, we move 
towards eternity, we have almost already one of our feet therein; if our 
eternity be happy, what matters it that these transitory moments be 
burdensome? Is it possible for us to know that our tribulations of three or 
four days work such a weight of eternal consolations, and to be unwilling to 
bear them? In fine, my dearest daughter, 


What is not for eternity, 
Can nothing be but vanity. 


The fifth maxim is that of the Apostle: God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.4424 Plant in your heart Jesus Christ 
crucified, and all the crosses of this world will seem roses to you. Those 
who are pricked with the thorns of the crown of our Lord who is our head, 
scarcely feel other thorns. 

You will find all I have said to you in the 3rd, 4th (or 5th), and last books 
of the Love of God. You will find many things about it in the Sinners’ Guide 
(the large one) of Granada. I must conclude, for I am pressed for time. 
Write to me with confidence, and point out to me what you think I can do 
for your heart, and mine will give it very affectionately; for I am, in all 
truth, Madame, your, &c. 


LETTER XLIV 


To a Lady 


Purity of Christian friendships: God is their bond.—The world is insipid to 
those who love God.—Humility must supply the want of courage. 


My God, dearest daughter, how I love your heart since it wishes to love 
nothing but its Jesus and for its Jesus! Alas! could it possibly be that a soul 
which considers this Jesus crucified for her, should love anything outside 
him? Could it be that after so many true movements of fidelity, which have 
so often made us say, write, sing, breathe and sigh, Vive Jésus! we should 
will, like Jews, to cry out: Let him be crucified, let him be killed in our 
hearts? O God! my child, I say very true child, how strong shall we be if we 
continue to keep ourselves united to one another by this cord dyed in the 
crimson blood of our Saviour! For no one will attack your heart without 
finding resistance from you, and from my heart, which is quite dedicated to 
yours. 

I have seen it, this wretched letter. The wicked, says David, have told me 
their fables, but not as your law.4422 O God! how insipid is this compared 
with the sacred divine love which lives in our hearts! 

You are right; as once for all you have declared the invariable resolutions 
of your soul, and he pretends not to be willing to acknowledge them, do not 
answer a single word until he speaks otherwise; for he does not understand 
the language of the cross, nor we that of hell. 

You do well also to receive these few words I say to you with tenderness 
of love: for the affection I have for you is greater and stronger than you 
would ever think. 

You are glad that the troublesome girl has left you: a soldier must have 
gained much in the war, when he is very glad of peace. We shall never have 
perfect sweetness and charity, if they are not practised amid repugnances, 


aversions, and disgusts. True peace does not lie in not fighting but in 
conquering the conquered fight no longer, yet they have not true peace. 
Well, we must greatly humble ourselves for being still so little masters of 
ourselves, and so much lovers of ease and rest. 

The child who is about to be born for us is not come to rest himself, nor 
to have his conveniences, either spiritual or temporal, but to fight, to 
mortify himself, and to die. So, then, henceforward, since we have not 
courage, let us at least have humility. 

I will see you soon; keep quite ready on the tip of your tongue what you 
will have to say to me, so that, however little leisure we have, you may be 
able to pour it out into my soul: meantime, press closely this divine baby to 
your heart, that you may, with that soul, inebriated with heavenly love, 
breathe forth these sacred words of love: My beloved to me, and I to him. 
He shall abide between my breasts.4428 

So, my dearest daughter, may this divine love of our hearts be for ever on 
our breast, to inflame and consume us by his grace! Amen. 


LETTER XLV 


To one of his Sisters 
The Saint exhorts her to live in a great conformity with our Lord. 


My dearest Sister,—I am writing just to wish you good-night, and to keep 
you in assurance that I do not cease wishing a thousand thousand heavenly 
blessings to you, and to my brother; but particularly that of being ever 
transfigured in our Lord. Oh! how lovely are his face, and his eyes, how 
mild and wondrous in sweetness, and how good is it to be with him on the 
mount of glory! It is there, my dear sister, my child, that we ought to lodge 
our desires and our affections, not on this earth, where there are but vain 
beauties and beautiful vanities. Well, now, thanks to this Saviour, we are on 
the slope of Mount Thabor, as we have firm resolutions to serve and love 
fully his divine goodness; we must then encourage ourselves to a holy hope. 
Let us ascend ever, my dearest sister, let us ascend without growing tired to 
this heavenly vision of the Saviour; let us withdraw ourselves, little by 
little, from earthly and base affections, and aspire after the happiness which 
is prepared for us. 

I conjure you, my dear child, to beseech our Lord earnestly for me, that 
he would keep me henceforth in the paths of his will, that I may serve him 
in sincerity and fidelity. Look, my dear child, I desire either to die or to love 
God, either death or love: for life that is without this love, is infinitely 
worse than death. My God! dearest child, how happy shall we be, if we love 
well this sovereign goodness, which prepares us so many favours and 
benedictions. 

Let us belong entirely to it, my dearest child, amid the many trials which 
the diversity of worldly things causes us. How would we better testify our 
fidelity than amid contrarieties! Ah! my dearest child, my sister, solitude 
has its dangers, the world has its snares, but everywhere we must have good 


courage, since everywhere the help of heaven is ready for those who have 
confidence in God, and who, with humility and sweetness, implore his 
paternal assistance. 

Be on your guard not to let your carefulness turn to solicitude and 
anxiety; and though you are tossed on the waves and amid the winds of 
many troubles, always look up to heaven, and say to our Lord: O God, it is 
for you I voyage and sail: be my guide, and my pilot. Then comfort yourself 
in this, that when we are in port, the delights we shall have there will 
outbalance the labours endured in getting there. But we are on our way 
there, amid all these storms, if we have a right heart, good intention, firm 
courage, our eyes on God, and in him all our trust. 

And if the violence of the tempest sometimes disturbs our stomach, and 
makes our head swim a little, let us not be surprised; but, as soon as ever we 
can, let us take breath again, and encourage ourselves to do better. You 
continue to walk in our good resolutions, I am sure. Be not troubled, then, 
at these little attacks of disquiet and annoyance which the multiplicity of 
domestic affairs causes you; no, my dearest child, for this serves as an 
exercise to practise those most dear and lovely virtues which our Lord has 
recommended us. Believe me, true virtue does not thrive in exterior repose, 
any more than good fish in the stagnant waters of a marsh. Vive Jésus! 


LETTER XLVI 


To the Same 


The Saint exhorts her to communicate often, and to abandon herself to 
Providence in contradiction. 


May our Lord take away your heart as he did that of the devout St. 
Catharine of Sienna (whose feast we keep to-day), to give you his own most 
divine, so that you may live solely by his holy love. What a happiness, my 
dearest sister, if some day, in coming from Holy Communion, I found my 
weak and miserable heart out of my breast, and established in its stead the 
precious heart of my God! But, my dearest child, since we ought not to 
desire things so extraordinary, at least will I that our poor hearts should 
henceforward live only under the obedience and commandments of the 
Lord: this will be quite enough, my dear sister, to imitate profitably in this 
point St. Catharine; and then we shall be gentle, humble and charitable, 
since the heart of our Saviour has no laws more dear to it than those of 
gentleness, humility, and charity. 

You will be very happy, my dearest sister, my child, if amid all these 
follies of personal attachments, you live all in yourself, and all for God, 
who indeed alone merits to be served and followed with passion; for thus 
doing, my dear sister, you will give good example to all, and will gain holy 
peace and tranquillity for yourself. Let others, I beg you, philosophize about 
the reason you have for communicating: for it is enough that your 
conscience, that you and I, know that this diligence in often looking over 
and repairing your soul, is greatly required for the preservation of it. If you 
wish to give account of it to some one, you may well say that you need to 
eat this divine food so often because you are very weakly, and without this 
refreshment, your spirit would easily faint away. Meanwhile, continue, my 
dearest sister, to clasp closely to your breast this dear Saviour. Let him be a 


lovely and sweet nosegay on your heart, in such sort that every one who 
approaches you may smell that you are perfumed, and know that your odour 
is the odour of myrrh. 

Keep your soul in peace, notwithstanding these disquieting things round 
about you. Submit to the most secret providence of God what you find hard, 
and firmly believe that he will sweetly conduct you, your life, and all your 
affairs. 

Do you know what the shepherds of Arabia do when they see it lighten 
and thunder, and see the air charged with thunderbolts? They withdraw 
under laurels, themselves and their flocks. When we see that persecutions or 
contradictions threaten us with some great pain, we must withdraw, 
ourselves and our affections, under the holy cross, by a sweet confidence 
that all things work together unto good to them that love God.4422 

So then, my dearest child, my sister, keep your heart entirely recollected 
in peace; keep yourself carefully from worry; often throw your confidence 
on the providence of our Lord. Be quite certain that rather will heaven and 
earth pass away, than our Lord be wanting to your protection so long as you 
are his obedient child, or at least desirous to obey. Two or three times a-day 
think whether your heart is not disquieted about something; and finding that 
it is so try at once to put it back in repose. Adieu, my dearest child. May 
God ever be in the midst of your heart. Amen. 


LETTER XLVI 


To a Lady 
The means to be all to God is to crucify our strongest inclinations. 


My dearest Mother,—Now what shall I say to you? Many things, without 
doubt, if I wished to follow my affections, which are always full for you, as 
I desire that yours be full for me, above all when you are in the little 
oratory. I beseech you there to pour them forth before God for my 
amendment; as on my part I pour forth, not mine, which are unworthy, on 
account of the heart whence they come, but the blood of the Immaculate 
Lamb before the Eternal Father, for the good intention you have of being all 
his. 

What happiness, my dear mother, to be all his, who, to make us his, made 
himself all ours! But for this it is necessary to crucify in us all our 
affections, and specially those which are more strong and active, by a 
continual slackening and tempering of the actions which proceed from 
them, that they may be done not with impetuosity, nor even by our own 
will, but by the will of the Holy Spirit. 

Above all, my dear mother, we need a kind, sweet and loving heart 
towards our neighbour, and particularly when he is burdensome and 
displeasing to us; for then we have nothing to love in him but his relation to 
our Saviour, which, without any doubt, makes love more excellent and 
worthy, inasmuch as it is more pure and free from transitory conditions. 

I pray our Lord to increase in you his holy love. I am, in him, your, &c. 


LETTER XLVI 


To a Superior of the Visitation 


God regards us with love, provided that we have good will. Our 
imperfections must neither astonish nor discourage us. 


It would have been to me a consolation beyond compare to see you all 
when I passed by; but God not having willed it, I could not will it. And 
meanwhile, my dearest daughter, I very willingly read your letters and 
answer them. 

Our Blessed Lady knows, dearest child, whether her Son thinks of you, 
and regards you with love! Yes, my dearest daughter, he thinks of you; and 
not only of you, but of the least hair of your head: this is an article of faith, 
and we may not have the least doubt of it: but of course I know well you do 
not doubt of it; you only express thus the aridity, dryness, and insensibility 
in which the lower portion of your soul finds itself now. Indeed the Lord is 
in this place and I knew it not,4428 said Jacob: that is, I did not perceive it, I 
had no feeling of it, it seemed not so to me. I have spoken of this in the 
book of the Love of God, treating of the death of the soul and of 
resignations; I do not remember in what book./“22 And you can have no 
doubt whether God regards you with love; for he regards lovingly the most 
horrible sinners in the world on the least true desire they have of 
conversion. And tell me, my dearest child, have you not the intention of 
being God’s? Do you not want to serve him faithfully? And who gives you 
this desire and this intention, if not himself in his loving regard for you? 
The way is not to examine whether your heart pleases him, but whether his 
heart pleases you; and if you look at his heart, it will be impossible for it not 
to please you; for it is a heart so gentle, so sweet, so condescending, so 
amorous of poor creatures, if only they acknowledge their misery; so 


gracious towards the miserable, so good to penitents! And who would not 
love this royal heart, paternally maternal towards us? 

You say rightly, my dearest child, that these temptations come because 
your heart is without tenderness towards God: for it is true that if you had 
tenderness you would have consolation, and if you had consolation you 
would no longer be in trouble. But, my daughter, the love of God does not 
consist in consolation, nor in tenderness: otherwise our Lord would not 
have loved his Father when he was sorrow/ul unto death, and cried out: My 
Father, my Father, why hast thou forsaken me?/422 and it was exactly then 
that he made the greatest act of love it is possible to imagine. 

In fact, we would always wish to have a little consolation and sugar on 
our food, that is, to have the feeling of love and tenderness, and 
consequently consolation; and similarly we would greatly wish to be 
without imperfection; but, my dearest child, we must patiently continue to 
be of human nature and not angelic. 

Our imperfections must not give us pleasure; indeed we should say with 
the holy Apostle: Unhappy man that I am: who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?/43! But they must neither astonish us nor take away our 
courage; we must, indeed, draw from them submission, humility, and 
distrust of ourselves, but not discouragement, nor affliction of heart, and 
much less distrust of the love of God towards us. So God does not love our 
imperfections and venial sins, but he much loves us in spite of them. So 
again, as the weakness and infirmity of the child displeases the mother, and 
still not only does she not cease to love it, but even loves it tenderly and 
with compassion; in the same way, though God does not love our 
imperfections and venial sins, he does not cease to love us tenderly; so that 
David had reason to say to our Lord: Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I am 
weak.1432 

Well, now, that is enough, my dearest daughter; live joyous, our Lord 
regards you, and regards you with love, and with as much more tenderness 
as you have more infirmity. Never let your spirit voluntarily nourish 
thoughts contrary to this; and when they come do not regard them in 
themselves; turn your eyes from their iniquity, and turn them back towards 
God with a courageous humility, to speak to him of his ineffable goodness, 


with which he loves our failing, poor and abject human nature, in spite of 
its infirmities. 

Pray for my soul, my dearest child, and recommend me to your dear 
novices, all of whom I know, except Sister Colin. 

I am entirely yours in our Lord. May he live for ever and ever (pour tout 
jamais) in our hearts! Amen. 


LETTER XLIX 


To a Lady 


A Confessor may for various reasons withdraw frequent communion from 
certain persons; this privation must be borne with a humble obedience, to 
make it advantageous. 


You have by this time, my dearest daughter, my answer to the letter which 
N. brought me; and here is the answer to yours of the 14th of January. You 
have done well to obey your Confessor, whether he has withdrawn from 
you the consolation of communicating often in order to try you, or whether 
he has done it because you did not take sufficient care to correct your 
impatience. I think he has done it for both motives, and that you ought to 
persevere in this patience as long as he orders you, since you have every 
reason to believe that he does nothing without proper consideration; and if 
you obey humbly, one communion will be more useful in its effect than two 
or three otherwise. For there is nothing which makes meat so profitable as 
to take it with appetite and after exercise: the delay will give you a greater 
appetite, and the exercise you will take in mortifying your impatience will 
reinvigorate your spiritual stomach. 

Meanwhile, humble yourself gently, and often make an act of love of 
your own abjection. Remain somewhat in the attitude of the Chananean: 
Yes, Lord, I am not worthy to eat the bread of the children,422 if I am truly 
a dog that snarl at and bite my neighbour without cause by my words of 
impatience. But if the dogs do not eat the bread, at least they have the 
crumbs from their master’s table. So, O my sweet master! I beg, if not your 
body, at least the benedictions which it sheds on those who approach it with 
love. These are the sentiments you might have, my dearest daughter, on the 
days when you were wont to communicate and do not. 


The feeling you have of being all God’s is not a deceitful one; but it 
requires that you should occupy yourself a little more in the exercise of 
virtues, and have a special care to acquire those in which you find yourself 
most wanting. Read again the Spiritual Combat, and give a special attention 
to the teachings therein: it will be very useful to you. 

The sentiments we feel in prayer are good; but still we must not so 
delight in them as not diligently to employ ourselves in virtues and the 
mortification of the passions. I pray ever for the good mother of the dear 
daughters. And, indeed, since you are in the way of prayer, and the good 
Carmelite mother helps you, it is sufficient. I recommend myself to her 
prayers and yours; and am, without end or reserve, very perfectly yours. 
Vive Jésus. Amen. 


LETTER L 


To a Lady 


The Saint exhorts her to fidelity in her spiritual exercises and the practice 
of virtue. How we are to treat our heart when it has committed a fault. 


Madam,—lI truly and greatly desire that when you expect to gain any 
consolation by writing to me, you should do so with confidence. We must 
join these two things together: an extreme affection for practising our 
exercises very exactly, whether of prayer or virtues, and a not being 
troubled or disquieted or astonished if we happen to commit a fault in them; 
for the first point depends on our fidelity, which ought always to be entire, 
and grow from hour to hour; the second comes from our infirmity, which 
we can never put off during this mortal life. 

My dearest daughter, when faults happen to us, let us examine our heart 
at once, and ask it if it has not still living and entire the resolution of serving 
God; and I hope it will answer us yes, and that it would rather suffer a 
thousand deaths than withdraw itself from this resolution. 

Thereupon let us ask it: why then do you now fail, why are you so 
cowardly? It will answer: I have been surprised, I know not how; but I am 
now fallen, like this. 

Well, my child, it must be forgiven; it is not by infidelity it falls, it is by 
infirmity; it needs then to be corrected gently and calmly, and not to be 
more vexed and troubled. We ought to say to it: Well now, my heart, my 
friend, in the name of God take courage, let us go on, let us beware of 
ourselves, let us lift ourselves up to our help and our God. Ah! yes, my dear 
daughter, we must be charitable towards our soul, and not scold it, so long 
as we see that it does not offend of set purpose. 

You see, in this exercise we practise holy humility: what we do for our 
salvation is done for the service of God; for our Lord himself has worked 


out in this world only our salvation. Do not desire the battle, but await it 
with firm foot. May our Lord be your strength. I am, in him, your, &c. 


LETTER LI 


To a Superior of the Visitation 
Considerations on the death of the Blessed Virgin. 


My dearest Mother,—I was considering last evening, according to the 
weakness of my spiritual eyes, this Queen dying of a last attack of a fever 
dearer than all health—the fever of love, which, drying up her heart, at last 
inflames it, burns it and consumes it, in such way that it gives up its holy 
spirit, which goes straight away into the hands of her son. Ah! may this 
holy Virgin deign to make us live by her prayers in this holy love! May it be 
for ever the most unique object of our heart. May our union for ever give 
glory to the love of God, which bears the sacred name of Unitive! 

I have the happiest of birthdays, my dearest mother, in having been born 
into this world on the day when the most holy Virgin, our Queen, appeared 
in heaven, in gilded clothing, surrounded with variety1424 Thus we shall 
speak on Sunday, the day on which I was born, and which has this glory, 
that it was during the octave of this great Assumption. Ah, God! dearest 
mother, how entirely would I hollow out our heart before this exalted Lady, 
that it may please her to fill it with that overflowing dew of Hermon, which 
distils on all sides from her holy plenitude of graces. 

O how absolute and sovereign is the perfection of this dove, in 
comparison of which we are ravens! Ah! Amid the deluge of our miseries, I 
have wished that she should find the olive branch of holy love, of purity, of 
Sweetness, of prayer—to carry it back in sign of peace to her dear dove- 
spouse, to her Noe. Vive Jésus, vive Marie, the support of my life! Amen. 


LETTER LII 


To a Lady 


We must support with patience our own imperfections.—Advice on 
meditation.—The judgments of the world. 


Madam, my dearest Sister,—I see you ever languishing with the desire of a 
greater perfection. I praise this longing, for it delays you not, I well know; 
on the contrary, it excites and goads you on to acquire what you want. 

You live, you tell me, with a thousand imperfections. It is true, my good 
sister, but do you not try from hour to hour to make them die in you? It is a 
certain truth that so long as we are here encompassed with this heavy and 
corruptible body, there is always in us a something wanting, I know not 
what. 

I am not sure whether I have said to you that it is necessary to have 
patience with all the world, and firstly with ourselves. We are more 
troublesome to ourselves than any one else is to us, as soon as we are able 
to distinguish between the old and the new Adam, the interior and the 
exterior man. 

Well; you say you always have your book in your hand for meditation; 
otherwise you do nothing. What does that matter? Whether book in hand, 
and reading a little at a time, or without book, what difference? When I said 
you were only to take half an hour, it was in the beginning, when I was 
afraid of hurting your imagination; but now, there is no danger in 
employing an hour. 

On the day of communion, there is no danger in doing all sorts of good 
things or in working; there would be more in doing nothing. In the primitive 
Church, where all communicated every day, think you that therefore they 
kept their arms folded? And St. Paul, who said Holy Mass habitually, 
nevertheless gained his sustenance by the work of his hands. 


From two things only must we keep ourselves on the day of communion: 
from sin, and from delights and pleasures eagerly sought out (recherchés). 
As to those which are of duty, or required, or necessary, or taken in an 
honest spirit of condescension to others, these are not at all forbidden on 
that day; on the contrary, they are counselled, under the condition of 
observing a gentle and holy modesty. No, I would not abstain from going to 
an innocent feast or party (assemblée) on that day, if I was invited, though I 
would not seek it out. 

You ask me if those who wish to live with some perfection can see so 
much of the world. Perfection, my dear lady, does not lie in not seeing the 
world, but in not tasting or relishing it. All that the sight brings us is 
danger; for he who sees it is in some peril of loving it: but he who is fully 
resolved and determined, is not harmed by the sight. In a word, my sister, 
the perfection of charity is the perfection of life; for the life of our soul is 
charity. Our first Christians were of the world in body and not in heart, and 
failed not to be very perfect. My dear sister, 1 would wish no pretence in us, 
no pretence in the proper sense of the word. Sincerity (rondeur) and 
simplicity are our great virtues. 

But I am vexed, you say, about the incorrect judgments made of me; I do 
no good, and am thought to do some: and you ask me a remedy. This is it, 
my dear child, as the saints have taught it me: if the world despises us, let 
us be glad; for it is right—we know that we are fit to be despised: if it 
esteems us, let us despise its esteem and its judgment, for it is blind. 
Trouble yourself little about what the world thinks, put yourself in no 
anxiety about it, despise its esteem and its disesteem (son prix et son 
mépris), and let it say what it likes, good or ill. 

So I do not approve that we should commit a fault, to give a bad opinion 
of ourselves; this would be to err, and to make our neighbour err. On the 
contrary, I wish that keeping our eyes on our Lord, we should do our works 
without regarding what the world thinks about them nor what view it takes 
of them. We may avoid giving a good opinion of self, but not seek to give a 
bad one, especially by faults, committed on purpose. In a word, despise 
almost equally whichever opinion the world will have of you, and put 
yourself in no trouble about it. To say that we are not what the world thinks, 
when it thinks well of you is good; for the world is an impostor, it always 
says too much, either in good or evil. 


But what, again, do you say? That you envy others whom I prefer to you? 
And the worst is that you say you know well I prefer them. How do you 
know it well, my dear sister? In what do I prefer others? No, believe me, 
you are dear and very dear to me; and I well know that you do not prefer 
others to me, though you ought to do so; but I am speaking to you in 
confidence. 

Our two sisters, who are in the country, have more need of assistance 
than you who are in the town, where you abound in exercises, in counsel, 
and in all that is needful, while they have no one to help them. 

And as to our sister Du N. Do you not see that she is alone, not having 
the inclination to accept those whom our father proposes to her? And our 
father does not like those whom we propose; for according to what she 
writes to me, our father cannot approve the choice of M. Varddét. Do I not 
Owe more compassion to this poor crucified one than to you, who, thanks to 
God, have so many advantages? 


LETTER LIII 


To a Lady 


The remedy for calumny is not to trouble ourselves about it. Advice on 
Confession. 


My dearest Sister,—I have not had the pleasure of seeing Monsieur N., but I 
am not ignorant that you have been afflicted on account of certain libels 
which have appeared yonder, and I should much wish always to bear your 
troubles and labours, or at least to help you to bear them. But since the 
distance of our residences does not allow me to help you in any other way, I 
beseech our Lord to be the protector of your heart and to banish therefrom 
all inordinate grief. 

Truly, my dearest sister, the greater part of our ills are rather imaginary 
than real. Do you think the world believes these libels? It is possible that 
some take an interest about them, and that others imbibe some suspicion; 
but know, that your soul being good and truly resigned into the hands of our 
Lord, all attacks of this sort vanish into air like smoke; and the more wind 
there is, the quicker they disappear. The harm of calumny is never so well 
cured as by appearing not to feel it, by despising contempt, and showing by 
our firmness that we are beyond attack, principally in the case of a libel of 
this kind: for a calumny, which has neither father nor mother willing to 
acknowledge it, shows that it is illegitimate. 

Now, my dearest sister, I want to tell you a saying of St. Gregory to an 
afflicted bishop: Ah! said he, if your heart was in heaven, the winds of earth 
would not ruffle it at all; he who has renounced the world, can be harmed 
by nothing that belongs to the world. Throw yourself at the feet of the 
crucifix, and see how many injuries He receives: beseech him, by the 
meekness with which he received them, to give you strength to bear these 
little evil reports which, as to his sworn servant, have fallen to your lot. 


Blessed are the poor, for they shall be rich in heaven, that kingdom 
belonging to them: and blessed are the injured and calumniated, for they 
shall be honoured of God. 

As to the rest of your letter:—the annual review of our souls is made, as 
you understand, to supply the defects of ordinary confessions, to provoke 
and strengthen by exercise a more profound humility, but especially to 
renew, not good purposes, but good resolutions. These we must apply as 
remedies to the inclinations, habits, and other sources of our trespasses, to 
which we find ourselves most subject. 

Now, it would indeed be more suitable to make this review before him 
who had received our general confession, in order that by the consideration 
and reference of the preceding life to the following life, we might better 
take the requisite resolutions; that would be more desirable; but the souls 
which, like you, have not this convenience, may make use of some other 
confessor, the most discreet and wise they can find. 

To your second difficulty I answer, my dearest sister, that there is no need 
whatever in your review to signify in particular the number or little 
circumstances of your faults, but it suffices to say in general what are your 
principal falls, what your primary weaknesses of spirit. You need not say 
how many times you have fallen, but whether you are very subject and 
given to the sin. For example, you must not scrutinize yourself to see how 
often you have fallen into anger; perhaps this would give you too much to 
do; but simply say whether you are subject to this irregularity; whether, 
when it happens, you remain a long time entangled in it; whether it is with 
much bitterness and violence. In fine, say what are the occasions which 
most provoke you to it; the passion for play, self-consequence or pride, 
melancholy or obstinacy (of course I give them as examples): and thus in a 
short time you will have finished your little review, without much 
tormenting either your memory or your leisure. 

As to the third difficulty,—some falls into mortal sin, provided we have 
no intention of staying in them, and do not go to sleep in the sin, do not 
prevent our making progress in devotion. This devotion, although lost by 
sinning mortally, is nevertheless recovered at the first true repentance we 
make of the sin, when, as I say, we have not long remained steeped in sin. 
So that these annual reviews are greatly salutary to souls which are still a 
little feeble; for if, perchance, the first resolutions have not altogether 


strengthened them, the second and third will confirm them more; and at 
last, by dint of resolving often, we remain entirely resolved, and we must 
not at all lose courage, but with a holy humility look at our weakness, 
declare it, and ask pardon, and beg the help of heaven. I am your, &c. 


LETTER LIV 


To a Lady 


The consideration of the sufferings of our Saviour ought to console us in 
our pains. 


It is the truth, my dearest daughter, that nothing is more capable of giving 
us a profound tranquillity in this world than often to behold our Lord in all 
the afflictions which happened to him from his birth to his death. We shall 
see there such a sea of contempt, of calumnies, of poverty and indigence, of 
abjections, of pains, of torments, of nakedness, of injuries, and of all sorts 
of bitterness, that in comparison with it we shall know that we are wrong 
when we call our little accidents by the names of afflictions, pains and 
contradictions; and that we are wrong in desiring patience for such trifles, 
since a single little drop of modesty is enough for bearing these things well. 

I know exactly the state of your soul, and I seem to see it always before 
me, with all these little emotions of sadness, of surprise and of disquiet that 
come troubling it. They do so because it has not yet driven deep enough 
down into the will the foundations of love of the cross and abjection. My 
dearest daughter, a heart which greatly esteems and loves Jesus Christ 
crucified, loves his death, his pains, his torments, his being spat on, his 
insults, his destitutions, his hungers, his thirsts, his ignominies; and when 
some little participation of these comes to it, it makes a very jubilee (il en 
jubile) over them for joy, and embraces them amorously. 

You must then every day, not in prayer, but out of prayer, when you are 
moving about, make a study of our Lord amid the pains of our redemption, 
and consider what a blessedness it will be to you to share in them; you must 
see in what occasions you may gain this advantage, that is, the 
contradictions you may perhaps meet in all your desires, but especially in 
the desires which will seem to you the most just and lawful; and then, with 


a great love of the cross and passion of our Lord, you must cry out with St. 
Andrew: O good cross, so loved by my Saviour, when will you receive me 
into your arms? 

Look you, my dearest child, we are too delicate when we call poverty a 
state in which we have not hunger, nor cold, nor ignominy, but simply some 
little contradiction to our desires. When we see one another again, remind 
me to speak to you a little about the tenderness and delicateness of your 
dear heart: you have need for your peace and repose, to be cured of this 
before all things; and you must form clearly in yourself the idea of eternity; 
whoever thinks well on this troubles himself little about what happens in 
these three or four moments of mortal life. 

Since you are able to fast half Advent, you can continue to the end; I am 
quite willing for you to communicate two days together when you have the 
convenience. You may certainly go, only go with devotion, to Mass after 
dinner;4422 it is the old fashion of Christians. Our Lord does not regard 
these little things: reverence is in the heart, you must not let your spirit feed 
on these little considerations. Adieu, my dearest daughter, hold me ever as 
all yours; for in true truth I am so. God bless you. Amen. 


LETTER LV 


To a Lady 
The Saint recommends her peace of the soul and trust in God. 
October, 1617. 


I firmly believe, my dearest daughter, that your heart receives consolation 
from my letters, which are also written to you with an incomparable 
affection, since it has pleased God that my affection towards you should be 
quite paternal; according to which, I cease not to wish you the height of all 
blessings. 

Keep your courage ever high, I beseech you, my dearest daughter, in the 
confidence which you should have in our Lord, who has cherished you, 
giving you so many humble attractions to his service; and cherishes you, 
continuing them to you, and will cherish you, giving you holy perseverance. 

I do not understand, in good sooth, how souls which have given 
themselves to the divine goodness, are not always joyous: for is there a 
happiness equal to this? Nor should imperfections which may arise trouble 
you at all; for we do not wish to entertain them, or even to stay our 
affections on them. Remain, then, quite in peace, and live in humility and 
sweetness of heart. 

You have well known, my dearest daughter, all our little afflictions, 
which I might well have had reason to call great, had I not seen a special 
love of God towards the souls whom he has withdrawn from amongst us; 
for my brother died as a religious among soldiers; my sister as a saint 
among religious. It is only to recommend them to your prayers that I say 
just this word. 

Your husband is quite right to love me; for I wish ever to honour him and 
you, my dearest daughter. I figure to myself that you always have a cordial 


affection for me, and your soul will answer you for me that I am yours, 
since the Lord and Creator of our spirits has made this tie between us. For 
ever may his name be blessed! and that he may make you eternally his, is 
the continual desire, my dearest daughter, of your, &c. 


LETTER LVI 


To an Ecclesiastic 
Advantage of Christian friendship over that of the children of the world. 
September, 1617. 


Amid the incertitudes of the desirable journey which was to bring us 
together for several months, my dearest brother, I regret nothing so much as 
to see deferred the happiness which our hearts promised themselves of 
being able to entertain one another at will on the subject of our holy 
intentions. But the world and all its affairs are so subject to the laws of 
inconstancy that we must suffer the inconvenience of them, while our hearts 
may say: I shall never be moved.442© No, nothing shall shake us in the love 
of the cross, and in the dear union which the crucifix has made between our 
spirits. But now is the time when we must use the advantage which our 
friendship has over that of the children of this world, and make it live and 
gloriously reign, in spite of absence and the division of abodes; for its 
author is not tied to time or place. Truly, my dearest brother, these 
friendships which God has made are independent of all that is outside God. 

Now, if I were truly Theophilus,4/ as your great prelate calls me (rather 
according to the greatness of his charity than his knowledge of my 
infirmities), how delightsome should I be to you, my dearest brother! But if 
you cannot love me because I am not such, love me that I may so become, 
praying our great Androphilus!“28 to make me by his prayers Theophilus. I 
hope to go in a few days to take a little holy repose with him, who is our 
common phoenix, to smell the burning cinnamon, in which he wishes to die. 
He will live again amid the flames of sacred love, of which he describes the 
holy properties in a book which he is composing. 


But who can have told you that our good Sisters of the Visitation have 
been in trouble about their places and buildings! O my dear brother! The 
Lord hath been made a refuge for us:4422 our Lord is the refuge of their 
soul; are they not too happy? And as our good mother, all vigorous in her 
feeble state, said to me yesterday: If the sisters of our congregation are very 
humble and faithful to God, they will have the heart of Jesus, their crucified 
Spouse, for their dwelling and abiding-place in this world, and his heavenly 
palace for their eternal habitation. 

I needs must say into the ear of your heart, so lovingly beloved by mine, 
that I have an inexpressible sweetness of spirit in seeing the moderation of 
this dear mother, and the total disengagement from things of earth which 
she has testified amid all these little contrarieties. I say this to your heart 
only: for I have taken a resolution to say nothing of her who has heard the 
voice of the God of Abraham: Go forth out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land which I shall 
show thee.12 In truth she does that, and more than that. Well, it means that 
I recommend her to your prayers, because the frequent attacks of her 
maladies often give us attacks of fear, although I cease not to hope that the 
God of our fathers will multiply her devout seed as the stars of heaven and 
the sand we see on the beach of the seas. 

But, my God, I say too much on a subject whereon I meant to say 
nothing: at the same time it is to you, to whom all things may be said, since 
you have a heart incomparable in affection for him who, with an amorous 
respect, protests to you that he is incomparably, sir, &c. 


LETTER LVU 


On, humility of heart and ravishments 


We ought not to desire extraordinary things, as, for instance, that God 
should do to us as to St. Catherine of Sienna, taking away our heart, and in 
its place putting his precious own; but we must wish that our poor hearts 
should henceforth live only under the obedience of the heart of this Saviour; 
this will be quite imitation enough of St. Catherine in this point: thus shall 
we be meek, humble and charitable. And since the heart of our Lord has no 
more affectionate law than meekness, humility and charity, we must keep 
quite strong in us these dear virtues—sweetness towards our neighbour and 
very amiable humility towards God. True sanctity consists in the love of 
God, and not in foolishnesses of imaginations, of ravishments, which feed 
self-love, but starve obedience and humility: to wish to play the extatic is an 
abuse. But let us come to the exercise of true and veritable meekness and 
submission, renunciation of self, pliancy of heart, love of abjection, 
condescension to the desires of others; it is this which is the true and most 
loveable extasy of the servants of God. 

When we see a person who in prayer has ravishments by which he goes 
out from and mounts above himself in God, and yet has no extasies in his 
life, that is, leads not a life lifted up and united to God by abnegation of 
worldly concupiscences, and mortification of natural will and inclinations, 
by an interior meekness, simplicity, humility, and above all by a continual 
charity—then we may believe that all these ravishments are very doubtful 
and perilous; they are ravishments proper to make men wonder, but not to 
sanctify them. For what good does a soul get from being ravished unto God 
by prayer, if in its conversation and life it is ravished away by earthly, low, 
and natural affections? To be above self in prayer, and below self in life and 
operation; to be an angel in prayer and a beast in intercourse with men, this 
is to go lame on both legs; it is to swear by God and by Melchom; and to 


sum up, it is a true sign that such ravishments and such extasies are only 
amusements and deceits of the evil spirit. 

Blessed are they who live a superhuman, extatic life, raised above 
themselves, though not ravished above themselves in prayer! Many saints 
are in heaven who were never in extasy or ravishment of contemplation; for 
of how many martyrs and great saints does history tell us that they have 
never had in prayer any other privilege than devotion and fervour! But there 
was never a Saint but has had the extasy of life and operation, overcoming 
himself and his natural inclinations. In fact, there have been seen in our age 
several persons who thought themselves, and every one thought with them, 
very often divinely ravished in extasy; and at last it was discovered that 
really it was only diabolical illusions and amusements. 


LETTER LVI 


To a Protestant who had asked to have a Conference with Him 


Sir—My design was not to enter into any conference with you; the 
necessity of my near departure entirely took away the opportunity of it. If 
conferences are not well regulated, and accompanied by leisure and 
convenience for carrying them through to the end they are without fruit. I 
only look at the glory of God, and the salvation of my neighbour. When this 
cannot be procured, I hold no conference. 

You well know what I mean when I speak of the Book of Machabees. 
There are two; and two make one volume. | will not take the trouble to say 
more, for I do not quibble. 

It is true that we say and insist on it, and you deny and regret it. The 
Church has always been fought against in the same way; but your negations 
ought to be proved by the same sort of proofs as you demand from us; it is 
for the denier to prove, when he denies against possession, and when his 
negation is to be the foundation of his argument. Jurisconsults testify it to 
you; the maxim is taken from them; you will not refuse its application. 

Prayer for the dead has been used by all the ancient Church, Calvin 
himself acknowledges it; the Fathers have proved it by the authority of the 
Book of Machabees, and the general usage of their predecessors. See the 
end and the beginning of St. Augustine’s book on this subject: we walk in 
their steps and follow their traces. 

Neither the book of Machabees, nor the Apocalypse were recognized so 
soon as the others; both, however, were equally so at the Council of 
Carthage, at which St. Augustine assisted. Some canonical books were 
lawfully doubted of for a time, which may not be doubted of now: the 
passages I have cited are so express, that they cannot be turned to another 
sense. I conjure you by the bowels of Jesus Christ, to be willing henceforth 
to read the Scriptures and the ancient Fathers with a mind dispossessed of 


prejudices; you will see that the principal and essential features of the face 
of the ancient Church are preserved in that which is now. 

I am told that God has placed in you many gifts of Nature; do not abuse 
them so as to keep away those of grace; and consider attentively the true 
bearing of the matter about which you want to confer. If opportunity 
allowed, be sure that I would not refuse, any more than I would refuse 
Messieurs of Geneva, my neighbours, if they desired it on proper terms. 

It would not be possible with profit to have conferences in writing; we 
are too far apart. And further, what could we write that has not been 
repeated a hundred times? Give, for your salvation’s sake, attentive 
meditation to your reasons and to the ancient Fathers; and I will give my 
poor and feeble prayers; these I will present to the mercy of our Saviour, to 
whom and for whose love I offer you my service, and am your, &c. 


LETTER LIX 


To Madame de Chantal 
The Saint deplores the misfortune of a lady who had fallen into heresy. 
2nd December, 1609. 


O God! What a misfortune! This poor thing then means to be lost with her 
husband! The Confessions of St. Augustine, and the chapter I showed her 
when I passed that way, ought to have been enough to hold her back, if she 
is only driven to the precipice by the considerations she mentions. God, at 
the day of his great Judgment, will justify himself against her, and will 
make clearly appear why she has abandoned him. Ah! one abyss calls upon 
another. I will pray God for her, and especially on the feast of St. Thomas, 
whom I will conjure by his happy infidelity, to intercede for this poor soul 
so unhappily unfaithful. 

What thanksgivings do we owe to this great God, my dear child? To think 
that I, so many ways tempted, in a frail and unstable age, to surrender 
myself to heresy, and that I have not cared so much as even to look upon it 
except to spit in its face, and that my feeble and young soul, going through 
all the most infected books should not have had the least emotion of this 
miserable evil! O God! when I think of this benefit, I tremble with horror at 
my ingratitude. 

But let us calm ourselves in the loss of these souls; for Jesus Christ, to 
whom they were more dear, would not let them go after their own sense, if 
his greater glory did not require it. It is true we ought to regret them and 
sigh after them, like David, over Absalom hanged and lost. There was no 
great harm in that indignation you showed when speaking with her. Alas! 
my child, sometimes we cannot contain ourselves in occurrences so 
deserving of abhorrence. 


The other day, at an early hour, a very learned man, and one who had 
been a minister for a long time, came to see me, and telling me how God 
had withdrawn him from heresy:—I had for instructor, he said, the most 
learned bishop in the world. I expected he would name some one of the 
great reputations of this age: he said, St. Augustine. His name is Corneille, 
and he is just now printing a splendid book for the Faith. He is not yet 
received into the Church, and has given me a hope that I shall receive him. 
This good man went off contented with me, saying that I had lovingly 
entertained him, and that I had the true spirit of the Christian. We must 
conclude that these ancient Fathers have a spirit which breathes against 
heresy, even in the points where they are not disputing against it. 

When I was at Paris, and preaching in the Queen’s Chapel on The Day of 
Judgment (it was no sermon of controversy), a young lady was present out 
of curiosity, named Madame de Perdreauville; she was caught in the 
meshes, and on this sermon she took a resolution to get instructed, and three 
weeks afterwards she brought all her family to confession to me, and I was 
godfather to them all in Confirmation. Do you see? That sermon, which was 
not made against heresy, still breathed against heresy: for God on that 
occasion gave me that spirit in favour of those souls. 

Since then I have always said that he who preaches with love preaches 
sufficiently against heretics, though he say not a single word of controversy 
against them. And this is the same as to say that in general all the writings 
of the Fathers are suitable for the conversion of heretics. 

O my God, dear child, how many perfections do I wish you! One for all, 
unity, simplicity. Live in peace and joyous, or at least contented, in all that 
God wishes and wills to do in your heart. I am in him and by him all yours. 
Your, &c. 


LETTER LX 


To his Brother, Coadjutor of Geneva 
About one of their friends who had turned Calvinist and gone into England. 
Annecy, 21st November, 1620. 


Here is a letter which I have opened without perceiving that it was not for 
me. O God! my dearest brother, what anguish did the reading of it cause to 
my soul! Certainly it is quite true that in all my life I have not had so 
painful a surprise. Is it possible that this soul can so have gone to ruin? He 
used to say so distinctly to me that he would never be aught else than child 
of the Roman Church; though he thought the Pope exceeded the limits of 
justice, to extend those of his authority. Meantime, after having cried out so 
strongly that it did not behove that the supreme Pastor, the ruler of the 
Church, should undertake to release subjects from the obedience of the 
supreme prince of the commonwealth, whatever evil this prince might do; 
—he himself, for these pretended abuses, goes and becomes a rebel against 
this supreme Pastor; or (to speak after his language), against all the pastors 
of the Church in which he has been baptized and brought up! 

He who did not find clearness enough, he used to say, in the passages of 
Scripture to prove the authority of St. Peter over the rest of Christians, how 
has he gone to place himself under the ecclesiastical authority, of a king, 
whose power the Scripture has never authorized save for civil matters? 

If he found that the Pope was exceeding the limits of his power by 
claiming some power over the temporal authority of princes, how will he 
find that the king, under whom he has gone to live, exceeds the limits of his 
authority, by claiming rights over the spiritual? 

Is it possible that what brought back and kept St. Augustine to the Church 
has not been able to retain this spirit? Is it possible that the reverence for 


antiquity and rejection of novelty has not had the power to stop him? 

Is it possible that he has believed that all the Church has so greatly erred, 
and that Huguenots or English Calvinists have so happily met with the truth 
everywhere, and not erred in the understanding of the Scripture? Whence 
can such universal knowledge of the sense of Scripture have come into 
those heads in the matters of our controversies, as that everywhere they 
should be right, and we everywhere wrong, so that he must leave us to cling 
to them? 

Alas! my dear brother, you will soon perceive the trouble there is in my 
spirit, when I say all this to you. The modesty with which he behaves in 
writing to you, the friendship he begs from you with so much affection, and 
even submission, has made a great wound of condolence in my spirit, which 
cannot rest when it sees the soul of this friend perishing. 

I was on the eve of getting a place made for him here, and M. N. had 
word to treat with him about it; and now there he is, separated from the rest 
of the world by the sea, and from the Church by schism and error! 
However, God will draw his glory from this sin. 

I have a particular inclination for that island and its king, and I 
unceasingly recommend its conversion to the Divine Majesty. I have 
confidence that I shall be heard with so many souls that sigh after this 
grace; and henceforth I will pray even more ardently, methinks, in 
consideration of that soul. 

O my dearest brother, blessed are the true children of the Holy Church, in 
which have died all the true children of God. I assure you, my heart has a 
continual extraordinary throbbing on account of this fall, and a new courage 
to serve better the Church of the living God, and the living God of the 
Church. 

Meanwhile we must keep this miserable news secret, though it is sure 
soon to be spread about on account of the number of the relatives and 
friends of him who gives it you. And if you write to him, as he seems to 
ask, through M. Gabaléon, assure him that all the waters of England can 
never quench the flames of my affection, so long as I can keep any hope of 
his return to the Church, and to the way of eternal life. 


LETTER LXI 


(From the original Latin.) 
To his Holiness Paul V 
On the Venerable Ancina. 


I received a very great joy and satisfaction when I heard that there would 
shortly appear the life and the details of all the actions of the most 
illustrious and most reverend Father and Lord, Juvenal Ancina. For since 
bishops, as said the great Bishop of Nazianzum, St. Gregory, are the 
painters of virtue, and as they have to paint so excellent a thing by their 
words and their works as accurately as possible, I do not doubt that in the 
life of our most illustrious and admirable Juvenal, we shall see a complete 
and perfect image of Christian justice, that is, of all virtues. 

And, indeed, during the space of four or five months that I was 
negotiating at Rome the affairs of this See, by the command of my most 
devout and virtuous predecessor, Monseigneur Claude de Granier, I saw 
many men excelling in sanctity and doctrine, who were by their works 
illustrating The City, and in the City the world (in urbe orbem); but amongst 
all these great personages, the virtue of this one particularly struck the eyes 
of my spirit. 

For I admired, in the profound science of this man which embraced so 
many different subjects and with so full an erudition, a corresponding 
contempt of self; in the perfect gravity of his appearance, of his discourse 
and of his manners, as much also of grace and modesty; in his great 
solicitude for devotion, an equal remembrance of politeness and sweetness: 
so that he did not tread down pride by another pride, as happens with many, 
but by a true humility; and he did not display his charity by knowledge 
which puffeth up, but made his knowledge fruitful by the charity which 


edifieth. He was a man beloved of God and men, because he loved them 
with the purest charity. Now, I call purest charity that in which can scarce 
be found the smallest trace of self-love or philautia, a rare and exquisite 
charity, which is hardly met with even among those who make profession of 
piety, wherefore from far and from the uttermost coasts is the price 
thereof14! 

I have noticed that when the occasion presented itself, this man of God 
was accustomed so openly, frankly, and lovingly to praise the different 
institutes, virtues, teaching, and ways of serving God, of various religions, 
ecclesiastics, and laymen, as if he were a member of their congregations or 
meetings. And whilst he embraced with most sweet and entirely filial heart 
his own and his most beloved Congregation of the Oratory, he did not on 
that account more coldly, as often happens, or more weakly love, esteem, or 
extol other houses or assemblies of persons serving God. 

This was why, looking only at the greater glory of God, he most lovingly 
guided with his own hand and influence, into the society which he thought 
most suited to them, those who, touched interiorly with heavenly love, 
desired to follow the course of a purer life, and sought his counsel: a man, 
in sooth, who was neither of Paul, nor of Cephas, nor of Apollo, but of 
Jesus Christ,4442 and who listened not to those cold words, mine and thine, 
either in temporals or in spirituals; but did all things sincerely in Christ and 
for Christ. 

Of this perfect charity of this Apostolic man I have an example now at 
hand. Just lately there died, in the College of the Clerks Regular of St. Paul 
in this city of Annecy, a most religious man, William Cramoisy, of Paris; 
with whom when I was once talking, in an ordinary way, I happened to 
mention the name of our most Reverend Juvenal Ancina. And he, suddenly 
filled with joy, said: “How grateful, how precious to me should be the 
memory of this man! For he as it were brought me forth again in Christ.” 
And when he saw that I had a desire of hearing the whole thing fully, he 
thus continued: 

“When I was twenty-four years old, Divine Providence had already 
attracted me to the religious life by many inspirations; but I felt myself, 
from my weakness, so agitated by contrary temptations, that altogether 


despondent in my soul, I was seriously thinking of marriage; and the affair 
had already gone so far among my friends that it seemed almost done. 

“But how great is the benignity of God! When I entered the Oratory of 
Vallicelle, what should I hear but Father Juvenal Ancina preaching to the 
people, first on the inconstancy and weakness of the human heart, then on 
the magnanimity with which divine instincts are to be put in execution. He 
spoke with such skill of language and argument, that he seemed to shake off 
as with his hand the miserable slothfulness of my heart: so that at length, 
lifting up his voice as a trumpet, he compelled me to surrender. Wherefore, 
as soon as ever the sermon was finished, anxious and hesitating I go to him 
in a comer of the oratory where he was praying, as I think, for the happy 
issue of his sermon, and expose to him what was taking place in my soul. 

“He said: “This matter must be treated more fully, and there is not time 
now, as the day grows late. So to-morrow, if you will come to me, we can 
more conveniently go into everything. Meantime, and this is the chief point, 
by prayer invoke the heavenly light.’ 

“So I went next day, and sincerely declared all that I was doing about my 
vocation, on either side; and particularly that I was chiefly afraid of the 
religious life because I was weak and delicate. 

“When he had attentively heard and weighed all, that servant of God said: 
‘On this very account it is, by Divine Providence, that there are in the 
Church various orders of religious—namely, that any one who could not 
give his life to those orders which are austere and devoted to exterior 
penance, may enter the milder. And here you have the Congregation of 
Clerks Regular of St. Paul, in which the discipline of religious perfection 
excellently flourishes; still it is not weighed down by any bodily labour so 
great but that by almost any man its customs and constitutions may be quite 
easily observed, with God’s favour: go to their college, and see for yourself 
whether it is not so.’ Nor from that time did the man of God cease his 
efforts till he had seen me enrolled and joined to this most venerable 
Congregation.” 

From which it is easy to understand how great was the power of the great 
Juvenal Ancina in preaching, his wisdom in counselling, and his perfect and 
constant charity in helping his neighbour. For this very thing which I have 
just mentioned by way of example, I and several others know to have been 
done; and indeed, for myself, I openly declare that by the many letters 


which I have received from him through his affection to me, I have been 
vehemently united to the love of Christian virtue. 

But after he was transferred from the excellent life of the Congregation of 
the Oratory to the most holy Episcopal office, then did his virtue begin to 
shine more splendidly, and more clearly, as was fitting, to send forth its 
rays, as a burning and shining light!442 placed on a candlestick, that it may 
give light to all that are in the house “4 

And, indeed, when in 1603, I went a little out of my direct journey, in 
order to salute him, at Carmagnola, a town of his diocese of Saluces, where 
he was then fulfilling his duty of pastoral visitation, I saw what love, 
mingled with veneration, his piety and wealth of virtues had excited in 
those people. For when they learnt that I had arrived, I cannot sufficiently 
express the ardour of soul with which, by a certain friendly violence, they 
drew me from the public hospice into the house of some noble citizen, 
saying that they would like, if they only could do it, to lodge in the midst of 
their bosoms a man who had gone out of his way for the sake of honouring 
their most beloved pastor. 

Nor could they ever satisfy themselves in joyously expressing by words, 
and looks, the satisfaction felt at the presence of such a pastor; whilst he, 
with a certain most dignified familiarity, and most sweet good-will towards 
all, drew to himself at once their eyes and souls, and as a glorious and 
loving-hearted shepherd, called his own sheep by name1“*2 to verdant 
pastures, and with his hands full of the salt of wisdom, enticed them, nay, 
drew them, to come after him. 

In fine, I will say one word; may I say it without offence? I do not 
remember that I have seen a man more copiously, more splendidly adorned 
with the gifts which the Apostle so earnestly desired for Apostolic men. 


BOOK VII 


Letters of the Saint about Himself 


LETTER I 


Monsieur de Boisy, Count de Sales, to his Son St. Francis de Sales 
1595. 


I cannot but praise your zeal,“ my son; but I do not see that it can end in 
any good. You have already done more than was needed. The most sensible 
and the most prudent people say loudly that your perseverance is turning 
into a foolish obstinacy, and that it is tempting God to make a longer trial of 
your strength, and, in fine, that it is necessary to force these people to 
receive the faith simply by the cannon’s mouth. For which reason I conjure 
you to allay, as soon as you possibly can, our disquiets and alarms, and to 
return to your family which ardently desires you, and above all to your 
mother, who is dying of grief at not seeing you, and of fear to lose you 
altogether. But if my prayers are of no avail, I order you, in my quality of 
father, to return hither immediately. 


LETTER II 


St. Francis de Sales to his Father 
He excuses himself for being unable to return. 


My Honoured Father,—Whatever respect I have for your orders, I cannot 
help telling you that it is impossible for me to obey them. You are not 
ignorant from whom, under God, and on God’s part, I have received my 
mission. Am I able to withdraw myself from it without his leave? Apply 
then, if you please, to his Most Reverend Lordship: I am ready to quit, as 
soon as he speaks. In any case, I beseech you to consider those words of our 
Saviour: He who shall persevere to the end shall be saved;1“*“ and these 
others of St. Paul: He is not crowned that striveth, except he strive 
lawfully448 Our tribulation, which is momentary and light, worketh an 
eternal weight of glory.14%2 


LETTER III 


To Madame the Countess of Sales, his Mother 
He consoles her for his absence by the hope of seeing him again soon. 
May, 1599. 


I write you this, my dear and good mother, as I mount my horse for 
Chambéry. This note is not sealed, and I have no anxiety about it; for, by 
the grace of God, we are no longer in that trying time during which we had 
to hide ourselves in order to write to one another, and to say some words of 
friendship and consolation. Vive Dieu, my good mother; truly the 
remembrance of that time always produces in my soul some holy and sweet 
thought. Always preserve joy in our Lord, my good mother, and be assured 
that your poor son is well, by the Divine mercy, and is getting ready to go 
and see you the soonest, and stay with you the longest possible, for I am all 
yours, and you know that I am your son. 


LETTER IV 


To Madame de Chantal 
He speaks to her of the fruit of his Lent-preaching at Annecy, in 1607. 
Annecy, about the 8th April, 1607. 


Look you, my dear child, you know well that Lent is the harvest-time of 
souls. I had not preached a Lent in this dear town up to this, since I had 
been made bishop, except the first, in which I was looked at to see what I 
should do; and I had enough to do to take up my position, and see after the 
general affairs of the diocese which had just freshly fallen on my shoulders. 
Now, know that I make my harvest, with tears partly of joy and partly of 
love. O my God! to whom should I say these things, if not to my dear child? 

I have just found in our sacred nets a fish which I had so longed for these 
four years. I must confess the truth, I have been very glad, I say extremely 
glad over it. 1 recommend her to your prayers, that our Lord may establish 
in her heart the resolutions he has put therein. It is a lady, quite a golden 
lady, and magnificently fitted to serve her Saviour; and if she persevere she 
will do so with fruit. 

It is seven or eight days since I have thought of myself, or seen myself 
except on the surface; for so many souls have addressed themselves to me 
that I might see and serve them, that I have had no leisure to think of my 
own. It is true that, to console you, I am bound to say that I still feel my 
spirit whole within my heart, for which I praise God; for in truth this sort of 
occupation is extremely profitable to me. How do I wish that it may be very 
useful to those for whom I labour! 

Live, my dear child, with our sweet Saviour, in his arms, during this holy 
Passion-tide; may he for ever repose between your breasts, as a sacred 
bundle of myrrh; it will be to you a sovereign epithem for all your 


palpitations of heart. Oh! this morming (for I must further say this), 
presenting the Son to the Father, I said to him in my soul: I offer you your 
heart, O Eternal Father! deign in its favour to receive also ours. I named 
yours, and that of the young servant of God of whom I spoke, and some 
others. I did not know which to push the more forward, whether the new for 
its need, or yours for my affection. Think what a struggle! 

So, then, remain always in peace in the arms of our Saviour, who loves 
you so dearly, and whose sole love ought to serve us as a general 
rendezvous for all our consolations. This holy love, my child, in which ours 
is founded, enrooted, increased, and nourished, will be eternally perfect and 
enduring. I am he whom God has given you irrevocably. 


LETTER V 


To the Same 


He encourages her, by his example, patiently to suffer, that her gentleness, 
in domestic contradictions, should be put down to dissimulation. 


Holy Saturday, 14th April, 1607. 


O, my dearest Child, here we are at the end of the holy Lent and at the 
glorious resurrection! Ah! how I desire that we should be raised up again 
with our Lord! I am now going to beg this of him, as I do daily; for I never 
applied my communions so earnestly to your soul as I have done this Lent, 
and with a particular sentiment of trust in this immense goodness, that it 
will be favourable to us. 

Yes; my dear child, we must have good courage. It is no harm for your 
patience in bearing domestic contradiction to be attributed to dissimulation. 
And do you think that I am exempt from such attacks? But it is the truth, I 
only laugh about them when I remember them, which is but rarely. O God! 
indeed am I not insensible to other accidents and evil insinuations; how 
sensitive am I to the injurious and bad opinions which may be held about 
me! It is true that they are neither stinging nor in great number; but still I 
believe that if there were many more of them, I should not fail to bear them, 
by the assistance of the Holy Spirit. Oh! courage, my very dear and well- 
beloved child. What is needful for us is, that our little portion of ointment 
should offend the nostrils of the world. 

To God, my dearest child; to God let us belong, in time and in eternity! 
Let us ever unite our little crosses to his great one! 

Yesterday (for I must say one more word to you) after the sermon in the 
town at which I assisted, I preached a sermon on the Passion before our 
religious of Sainte-Claire. They had begged this very hard of me. When it 


came to the part in which I was contemplating how the cross was laid on the 
shoulders of our Lord, and how he embraced it, and when I said that in his 
cross and with it he acknowledged and took to himself all our little crosses, 
and kissed them all to sanctify them:—and when I came to say in particular 
that he kissed our drynesses, our contradictions, our bitternesses, I assure 
you, my dear child, that I was much consoled, and had difficulty to contain 
my tears. 

For what reason do I say this? I know not, except that I could not help 
saying it to you. I had much consolation in this little sermon, at which 
twenty-five or thirty devout souls of the town assisted, besides those of the 
monastery: so that I had every opportunity to give the rein to my poor little 
affections on a worthy subject. May the good and gentle Jesus be for ever 
the king of our hearts! Amen. 

I love our Celse-Bénigne and the little Francon.422 May God be for ever 
their God; and the angel who has guarded their mother bless them for ever! 
Yes, my child, for it has been a great angel who has given you your good 
desires. So may he give you the execution of them and perseverance. Vive 
Jésus, who has made me and keeps me for ever all yours. Amen. 


LETTER VI 


To the Same 


He informs her that he is going to visit his diocese; he congratulates her on 
her love for sicknesses; he promises to write often. 


My dearest Child,—I have your letter of the 6th June, and I am just now 
getting on horseback for the Visitation, which will last five months; judge 
for yourself whether I am ready to go into Burgundy, for, my dear child, this 
act of visitation is a necessary one for me, and one of the chief of my 
charge. I start with great courage, and from this morning I have felt a 
particular consolation in undertaking it, though before, during several days, 
I had had a thousand vain apprehensions and sadnesses about it. These, 
however, only affected the skin of my heart, and not the interior; it was like 
those little shiverings which come at the first feeling of cold. But, as I have 
said to you many times, our good God treats me as a very delicate child, for 
he exposes me to no rude shock. He knows my weakness, and that I am not 
one to stand such great trials. I tell you in this way my little affairs, because 
it does me much good. Oh! how I congratulate you for truly loving your 
tertian fever; for my part I figure to myself that if we had our sense of smell 
but a little refined, we should smell our afflictions all bemusked, and 
perfumed with a thousand sweet odours; for although of themselves they 
are of unpleasant smell, still, coming out of the hand,—nay, rather out of 
the bosom and heart of the Spouse, who is but perfume and balm itself,— 
they reach us the same, full of all sweetness. Keep, my dear child, keep 
your heart very large before God; walk ever joyously in his presence, he 
loves us, he cherishes us, he is all ours, this sweet Jesus. Let us be all his, 
let us only love him, only cherish him, and then, let darkness, let tempests 
surround us, let us have the waters of bitterness up to our chin, so long as he 
holds our garments there is nought to fear. I will often write to you, my dear 


child, and a thousand times I will bless you with the benedictions which 
God has given to me. Live joyous, whether in health or sickness, and clasp 
tightly your Spouse on your heart. My dear child, my dearest child, to 
whom I am what his divine majesty wills me to be, and which cannot be 
said. Vive Jésus, for ever! Amen. 


LETTER VII 


To the Same 
Sentiments which he felt in the procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 


O God! how full is my heart of things to tell you, my child, for to-day is the 
day of the Church’s great feast, in which, bearing our Saviour in the 
procession, he has by his grace given me a thousand sweet thoughts, amidst 
which I have had difficulty to keep back my tears. 

O God! I put in comparison the High Priest of the old law with myself, 
and considered how this High Priest carried a rich pectoral on his breast, 
adomed with twelve precious stones, and on it appeared the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel; but I found my pectoral far more rich, though it was 
composed of only one stone, that Oriental pearl, which the strong mother 
conceived in her chaste womb, by the blessed dew of heaven; for, you see, I 
was holding this Divine Sacrament clasped tightly on my breast, and I 
considered how the names of the children of Israel were all marked on it, 
yes, the names of the daughters especially, and the name of one still more. 

The falcon and the sparrow of St. Joseph came to my memory, and it 
seemed to me that I was a knight of the Order of God, bearing on my breast 
the same Son who lives eternally on his. Ah! how would I have wished that 
my heart should be opened to receive this precious Saviour, as was that of 
the gentleman whose history I told you.4424 But alas! I had not the knife 
which was needed to cut it open, for it is only to be opened by love; I have 
indeed had great desires of this love, and I speak for our indivisible heart. 
This is what I can say to you. Live all in God and for God. I am with him 
absolutely yours. 


LETTER VU 


To the Same. (Madame de Chantal) 
Why he was strong before great attacks. His relish for prayer. 
The first Thursday, 6th September, 1607. 


How many things, my child, should I have to say to you, if I had the 
leisure! for I have received your letter of St. Anne’s day, written in a 
particular style, and one which appeals to the heart, and requires an ample 
response. 

You are going on well, my child; only continue: have patience with your 
interior cross. Ah! our Saviour allows it you, that one day you may know 
better what you are by yourself. Do you not see, my child, that the trouble 
of the day is made clear by the repose of the night? An evident sign that our 
soul has need only to resign itself entirely to its God, and to make herself 
indifferent in serving him, whether among thorns, or among roses. Would 
you really believe, my best child, that this very night I have had a little 
disquietude about something which certainly did not deserve that I should 
even think of it! However, it has made me lose two good hours of my sleep, 
a thing which rarely happens to me. But, further, I was laughing myself at 
my weakness; and my mind saw as clearly as the day that it was all the 
disquietude of a mere little child; yet was there no means to find the way 
out of it: and I knew well that God wanted to make me understand that if 
assaults and great attacks do not trouble me, as in truth they do not, it is not 
by my own strength, but by the grace of my Saviour; and I lie not when I 
say that I feel myself consoled by the experimental knowledge which God 
gives me of myself. 

I assure you that I am very firm in our resolutions, and that they please 
me much. I cannot say many things to you, for this good father starts in an 


hour, and I have Mass to say; I will leave then all the rest. You gave me 
great pleasure in one of your letters by asking me straight out, whether I 
was making my prayer. O my child! act so; ask me always the state of my 
soul; for I know well that your curiosity in this comes from the ardour of 
the charity which you bear me. Yes, my child, by the grace of God I can say 
now better than before, that I make mental prayer, because I do not fail a 
single day in this; except sometimes on a Sunday, on account of 
confessions; and God gives me the strength to get up sometimes before 
daybreak for this purpose, when I foresee the multitude of the 
embarrassments of the day, and I do it all gaily; and meseems I have 
affection for it, and would greatly wish to be able to make it twice in the 
day; but it is not possible for me. 

Vive Jésus! Vive Marie! Adieu, my dear child. God has made me, without 
end, without reserve, and beyond comparison, yours, &c. 


LETTER IX 


To the Same 


On the death of his young sister, Jane de Sales, who died in the arms of 
Madame de Chantal. 


2nd November, 1607. 


Ah, well! my dear daughter; and is it not reasonable that the most holy will 
of God should be done, as much in the things we cherish as in others? But I 
must hasten to tell you that my good mother has drunk this chalice with an 
entirely Christian constancy, and her virtue, of which I had always a high 
opinion, has by much exceeded my estimation. 

On Sunday morning, she sent for my brother the Canon; and because she 
had seen him very sad, and all the other brothers as well, the night before, 
she began by saying to him: “I have dreamt all the night that my daughter 
Jane is dead. Tell me, I beseech you, is it not true?” My brother, who was 
awaiting my arrival to break it to her (for I was on my Visitation), seeing 
this good opening for presenting the chalice to her, and as she was lying in 
bed: “Tt is true, mother,” he said, and no more, for he had not strength to 
add anything. “God’s will be done,” said my good mother, and wept 
abundantly for some space; and then, calling her Nicole, she said: “I want to 
get up and go pray God in the chapel for my poor daughter,” and 
immediately did what she said. Not a single word of impatience, not a look 
of disquiet; but blessings of God, and a thousand resignations in her will. 
Never did I see a calmer grief; such tears that it was a marvel; but all from 
simple tenderness of heart, without any sort of passion, yet it was her dear 
child. Ah! then, this mother, should I not love her well? 

Yesterday, All Saints’ Day, I was the grand confessor of the family, and 
with the Most Holy Sacrament I sealed the heart of this mother against all 


sadness. For the rest, she thanks you infinitely for the care and maternal 
love which you have shown towards this deceased little one, with as much 
obligation to you as if God had preserved her by your means. The brothers 
(la fraternité) say as much, who in truth have testified extremely good 
dispositions in this affliction, especially our Boisy, whom I love the more 
for it. 

I well know that you would gladly ask me: And you, how did you bear 
yourself? Yes, for you want to know what I am doing. Ah! my child, I am as 
human as I can be; my heart was grieved more than I should ever have 
thought. But the truth is, that the pain to my mother and your pain have 
much swollen mine; for I have feared for your heart, and my mother’s. But 
as for the rest, I will always take the side of Divine Providence: it does all 
well, and disposes of all things for the best. What a happiness for this child 
to have been taken away, lest wickedness should alter her 
understanding,+4°2 and to have left this miry place before she had got soiled 
therein! We gather strawberries and cherries before bergamots and pippins 
(capendus), but it is because their season requires it. Let God gather what 
he has planted in his orchard: he takes everything in its season. 

You may think, my dear daughter, how tenderly I loved this little child. I 
had brought her forth to her Saviour, for I had baptized her with my own 
hand, some fourteen years ago. She was the first creature on whom I 
exercised my order of priesthood. I was her spiritual father, and fully 
promised myself one day to make out of her something good. And what 
made her very dear to me (and I speak the truth) was that she was yours. 
But still, my dear child, in the midst of my heart of flesh, which has had 
such keen feelings about this death, I perceive very sensibly a certain 
sweetness, tranquillity, and a certain gentle repose of my spirit in the Divine 
Providence, which spreads abroad in my heart a great contentment in its 
pains. 

Here, then, are my movements represented as far as I can. But you, what 
do you mean, when you tell me that you found yourself on this occasion 
such as you were? Tell me, I beseech you: was not our needle always 
turning to its bright pole, to its holy star, to its God? Your heart, what has it 
been doing? Have you scandalized those who saw you in this matter and in 
this event? Now this, my dear child, tell me clearly; for, do you see, it was 


not right to offer either your own life or that of one of your other children, 
in exchange for that of the departed one. 

No, my dear child, we must not only consent for God to strike us, but we 
must let it be in the place which he pleases. We must leave the choice to 
God, for it belongs to him. David offered his life for that of his Absalom, 
but it was because he died reprobate (perdu); in such case we must beseech 
God; but in temporal loss, O my daughter! let God touch and strike 
whatever string of our lute he chooses, he will never make but a good 
harmony. Lord Jesus! without reserve, without if, without but, without 
exception, without limitation, your will be done; in father, in mother, in 
daughter, in all and everywhere! Ah! I do not say that we must not wish and 
pray for their preservation; but we must not say to God, leave this and take 
that; my dear child, we must not say so. And we will not. No, no; no, my 
child, by help of the grace of his Divine goodness. 

I seem to see you, my dear child, with your vigorous heart, which loves 
and wills powerfully. I congratulate it thereon: for what are these half-dead 
hearts good for? But it behoves that we make a particular exercise, once 
every week, of willing and loving the will of God more vigorously, (I go 
further) more tenderly, more amorously, than anything in the world; and this 
not only in bearable occurrences, but in the most unbearable. You will find 
more than I can describe in the little book of the Spiritual Combat, which I 
have so often recommended to you. 

Ah! my child, to speak truth, this lesson is high; but also God, for whom 
we learn it, is the Most High. You have, my child, four children; you have a 
father-in-law, a dear brother, and then again a spiritual father: all this is very 
dear to you, and rightly; for God wills it. Well, now, if God took all this 
from you, would you not still have enough in having God? Is that not all, in 
your estimation? If we had nought but God, would it not be enough? 

Alas! the Son of God, my dear Jesus, had scarce so much on the cross, 
when, having given up and left all for love and obedience to his Father, he 
was as if left and given up by him; and, as the torrent of his passion swept 
off his bark to desolation, hardly did he perceive the needle, which was not 
only turned towards, but inseparably joined with, his Father. Yes, he was 
one with his Father, but the inferior part knew and perceived nothing of it 
whatever: a trial which the divine goodness has made and will make in no 
other soul, for it could not bear it. 


Well then, my child, if God takes everything from us, he will never take 
himself from us, so long as we do not will it. But more; all our losses and 
our separations are but for this little moment. Oh! truly, for so little a time 
as this, we ought to have patience. 

I pour myself out, meseems, a little too much. But why? I follow my 
heart, which never feels it says too much with this dear daughter. I send you 
an escutcheon to satisfy you; and since it pleases you to have the funeral 
services where this child rests in the body, I am willing; but without great 
pomp, beyond what Christian custom requires: what good is the rest? You 
will afterwards draw out a list of all these expenses, and those of her illness, 
and send it to me, for I wish it so; and meantime we shall beseech God here 
for this soul, and will properly do its little honours. We shall not send for its 
quarantal:44°3 no, my child, so much ceremony (mystére) is not becoming 
for a child who has had no rank in this world; it would get one laughed at. 
You know me: I love simplicity both in life and in death. I shall be very 
glad to know the name and the title of the church where she is. This is all on 
this subject. Yours, &c. 


LETTER X 


To the Same 
He sends copies of the Introduction to the Devout Life for several persons. 
End of February, 1609. 


My God! how welcome will you be, my dear child; and how dearly do I 
feel my soul embrace yours. Start then on the first fine day you see, after 
your horse has rested, which, doubtless, cannot well have been sent back to 
you till three days ago, on account of the rains which have fallen in this 
country. I wish that you may have a good and happy journey, and that my 
little daughter may not suffer from the fatigue of the road, but arriving in 
good time in the evening, and sleeping well, I hope she will be all right. 

M. de Ballon so greatly desires that you should make your stay with him, 
that I am forced to desire it also, for the good friendship he bears us. 

Madame du Puits-d’Orbe had written to say she wanted to come with 
you; but the season is not proper for her, nor could I wish to have her in so 
inconvenient a time as Lent. I wrote to her then to wait for the true Spring, 
and to come in a litter, so that if one of her sisters wishes to accompany her, 
she may be able to do so without the dread of having to come on horseback. 
I send the one book for her, the other for Mademoiselle de Traves, 
according to your desire. The Father de Mandi asked me for one: if you 
give him the one you have, I will give you a better one here; besides, we 
must console him. I should like to send some to several persons; but I 
assure you that only thirty altogether have come into this country, and I 
have not been able to supply a tenth part of those to whom I ought to give 
them. It is true that I am not in very great trouble about it, because I know 
that there are more yonder than here. Still I thought I ought to send one to 
M. de Chantal, and that, he would be offended if I did not; so here it is. 


What more have I to say to you, my dear child? A thousand things, but I 
have not leisure for them, as I want Claude to start without any more 
waiting. Only be sure that I am quite full of joy and satisfaction because 
your Groisy!“4 speaks not only with respect, but with quite an affectionate 
love of you and your two fathers, and, which pleases me most, of my dear 
little Aimée. I tell you the truth, he could not give me more pleasure than by 
this, and truly I hope that all will go on very well, and that there will remain 
no subject of discontent to anyone. 

Do not be sorry for having written to me about the twelve-hundred 
francs; for you must not be sorry for anything which occurs with me. 

Well then, I shall see plenty of miseries, and we will talk of them, I hope, 
as much as we like. 

My mother wants you to make your little rest at Sales, where she will 
await you to accompany you here; but do not think that I will leave you 
there without me: no, certainly not, for either I will wait for you there, or I 
will be there as soon as I know you are. I do not write to your good old 
attendant (commere), for I shall have leisure to entertain her fully: and I 
confess that you have given me much pleasure by putting her in your train, 
although for her I shall perhaps have to put myself to expense, in order that 
on her return she may give a good account of my magnificence. You see I 
am already laughing in my heart at the expectation of your arrival. 


LETTER XI 


To Madame de Cornillon, his Sister 
On the death of their mother. 
4th March, 1610. 


My dearest Sister, my Child,—Let us console ourselves as best we can in 
this departure of our good mother; for the graces which God has employed, 
in her regard, to prepare her for so happy an end, are very certain marks that 
her soul is sweetly received into the arms of his Divine mercy, and that it is 
blessed by being delivered and disentangled from the burdens of this world. 
And we also, dear sister, shall be blessed in our turn, if, like her, we live the 
rest of our days in the fear and love of our Lord, as we promised one 
another that day at Annecy. 

His Divine Majesty attracts us thus to the desire of heaven, drawing 
thither, little by little, all that was dearest to us here below. Be then quite 
consoled, my dear child; and if your heart cannot help feeling pain at this 
separation, moderate it at least so far by the acquiescence we owe to the 
good pleasure of our Saviour, that his goodness may not be offended, nor 
the fruit which he has placed in your womb be badly affected. 

And I must add this word for your contentment: this poor good mother, 
before quitting Annecy, revised all the state of her conscience, renewed all 
the good resolutions she had made of serving God, and became so 
contented with me that more could not be; for God did not will that she 
should be in a state of melancholy, when he took her to himself. So then, 
my dear sister, my child, always love me well; for I am more yours than 
ever; and may it please God that you may be able to come and spend the 
Holy Week with us! I should end it very much consoled. Good-day, my 
child, I am your brother, &c. 


LETTER XII 


To Madame de Chantal 
On the death of his mother, and her last moments. 
11th March, 1610. 


But, O my God, must we not, my dearest child, in all and everywhere adore 
this supreme Providence, whose counsels are holy, good, and most 
loveable? And here has it pleased him to withdraw from this world our best 
and dearest mother, to hold her, as I believe most assuredly, in his own 
presence and in his right hand. Let us confess, my well-beloved daughter, 
let us confess that God is good, and his mercy endureth for ever;+42 all his 
wills are just, and his judgment is right,“2° his will is always good,/424 and 
his ordinances most amiable. 

And as for me, I confess, my child, that I feel a great pain in this 
separation, for this is the confession I ought to make of my own weakness, 
after making that of the divine goodness. But still, my child, it has been a 
tranquil pain, though sharp; for I have said with David: I was dumb, and I 
opened not my mouth because thou hast done it.4“28 Without doubt, if it had 
not been so, I should have cried “stop,” under this blow, but I do not feel 
that I should dare to cry out, or to express unwillingness under the strokes 
of this paternal hand, which, in truth, thanks to his goodness, I have learnt 
to love tenderly from my youth. 

But you would perhaps like to know how this good woman ended her 
days. Here is a little account of it; for it is to you I speak; to you, I say, to 
whom I have given the place of this mother in my memento at Mass, 
without taking from you the place you had. I could not do it, so firmly do 
you hold what you hold in my heart, and thus you are there first and last. 


This mother, then, came here this winter; and, during the month she 
stayed, she made a general review of her soul, and renewed her desires of 
living well with very much affection, and went away entirely contented 
with me, having got from me, as she said, more consolation than she had 
ever done. She continued in this state of joy till Ash Wednesday, when she 
went to the parish church of Thorens, where she confessed and 
communicated with great devotion, and heard three Masses and Vespers. In 
the evening, being in bed, and not being able to sleep, she had read to her 
by her maid three chapters of the Introduction, to entertain herself with 
good thoughts, and had the Protestation marked to make it next morning; 
but God was satisfied with her good will, and arranged in another way; for 
when morning came, and this good lady was getting up and having her hair 
done, she was taken suddenly with an effusion on the chest (catarrhe), and 
fell as if dead. 

My poor brother, your son, who was still asleep, runs in as soon as he is 
told of it, in his night-dress, and lifts her up and walks her about and helps 
her with essences, imperial-waters, and other things which are judged 
proper in such accidents, so that she wakens up and begins to speak, but 
almost unintelligibly, as the throat and the tongue were affected. 

They come here to call me; and I go instantly with the doctor and the 
apothecary, who find her in a lethargy, and paralysed in half her body; but 
lethargic in such sort that she was still easy to rouse up; and in these 
moments of entire consciousness, she showed perfect clearness of mind, 
either by the words she tried to say, or by the movement of her good hand, 
that is, the hand of which she still had the use: for she spoke very appositely 
of God and her soul, and took the cross herself, feeling for it (because she 
on a sudden became blind) and kissed it. She took nothing without making 
the sign of the cross over it, and so she received the Holy Oil. 

On my arrival, all blind and drowsy as she was, she embraced me 
tenderly, and said: “It is my son and my father, this;” and kissed me, 
clasping me with her arm, and kissed my hand before anything else. She 
remained in the same state nearly two days and a half, after which we could 
not properly rouse her, and on the 1st of March she yielded her soul to our 
Lord, gently and peaceably, and with a dignity and beauty greater than 
perhaps she ever had, remaining one of the loveliest dead I have ever seen. 


For the rest, I must also tell you that I had the courage to give her the 
Last Blessing, to close her eyes and her mouth, and to give her the last kiss 
of peace at the instant of her departure; after which my heart swelled 
greatly, and I wept over this good mother more than ever I have done since 
I have been in the Church; but it was without spiritual bitterness, thank 
God. This is all that happened. 

But I cannot help declaring the excellently good disposition of your 
son,/422 who has so extremely obliged me by the care and pains he has 
taken for this mother: and with such heart that I say if he had been some 
stranger, I should be forced to hold him and swear him (le jurer) for my 
brother. I know not whether I am mistaken, but I find him very greatly 
changed for the better, both as to the world, and principally as to his soul. 

Well then, my dear child, we must make our resolution about this, and 
ever praise God, even if it pleased him to visit us even more heavily. And 
now, if you find it suitable, you will come here for Palm Sunday; I say here, 
because it is not right that you should spend the good days in the country. 
Your little room will expect you; our little table, and our little and simple 
fare will be prepared and offered with good heart, I mean with my heart, 
which is entirely yours. ... 

Now I run over the chief points of your letter. Our poor little Charlotte is 
happy in leaving the earth before she has properly touched it. Alas! we must 
still weep a little over it; for have we not a human heart, and a sensitive 
nature? Why not weep a little over our departed, since the Spirit of God not 
only allows it, but invites us to it. I have regretted her, the poor little child, 
but with a less sensible grief, because the great feeling of the separation 
from my mother took away almost all the sting from the feeling of this 
second pain, the news of which arrived whilst we still had my mother’s 
body in the house. May God be praised also in this matter. God giveth, God 
taketh away, may his holy name be blessed. 


LETTER XII 


To Madame de Cornillon, his Sister 


The Saint consoles her on the death of M. the Baron de Thorens, their 
brother. 


After 27th May, 1617. 


O God! my poor dearest sister, how troubled I am for the pain which your 
heart will suffer in the decease of this poor brother, who was so dear to all 
of us! But there is no cure: we must stay our wills in that of God, who, if we 
well consider everything, has greatly favoured this poor deceased, in having 
taken him away from an age and a vocation in which there is so much 
danger of damnation. 

As for me, my dear child, I have wept more than once on this occasion; 
for I tenderly loved this brother, and could not help having the feelings of 
pain which nature caused me. But now I am quite firm and comforted, 
having learnt how devoutly he departed in the arms of our Barnabite Father, 
and of our Chevalier,14© after having made his general Confession, been 
reconciled three times, received Communion and Extreme Unction very 
piously. 

What better can we wish him according to the soul? And according to the 
body, he has been assisted so far that nothing has been wanting to him. 

Monseigneur the Cardinal-Prince, and Madame, the Princess, sent to visit 
him, and the ladies of the Court sent him presents of things to eat, and in 
fine Monseigneur the Cardinal, after his departure, sent twelve torches, with 
the arms of His Highness, to honour his funeral. 

May God then be for ever blessed, for the care he has taken to gather this 
soul in amongst his elect: for, after all, what else can we aim at. 


It cannot be expressed what virtue the poor little widow has shown on 
this occasion! We shall keep her here (at the Visitation) some days longer, 
until she is entirely restored. Never was man more generally regretted than 
this one. So then, my dearest child, let us console our hearts the best way 
we can, and think good all it has pleased God to do: for, indeed, all he has 
done is very good. 

I make this letter common to my dearest brother (in-law) and you, in the 
hope of seeing you soon. May God for ever bless your heart, my dearest 
sister, my child, and I am without end most perfectly all yours, and your, 
&c. 


LETTER XIV 


To Madame de Chantal 
Perfect resignation of the Saint. 


My dearest Mother,—You will see in the letter of this good Father my pain. 
It has, indeed, a little touched me, but the news having come during the 
feeling which I had of a total resignation to the conduct of divine 
Providence, I said nothing in my heart, except: Yes, heavenly Father, for so 
it hath seemed good in thy sight.44®! And this morning, at my first awaking, 
I experienced such a strong impression of a desire to live altogether 
according to the spirit of faith, and the highest part of the soul, that, in spite 
of soul and heart, I willed whatever God willed, and I will that which is for 
his greater service, without reserve, and without sensible or spiritual 
consolation; and I pray God never to let me change my resolution. 

I have had since Easter perpetual inconveniences, but I saw no remedy, 
and also no danger; they are altogether gone; thanks to God, whom I 
beseech to send them back to me, when he pleases. 

A thousand most loving salutations to your dear soul, my dearest mother, 
to whom God has given me after an incomparable manner. 


LETTER XV 


To the Same 


Profound peace of the Saint amidst his affairs. Mark of his humility. He 
permits ladies some innocent recreations, under the name of balls. He 
announces that he is going to work at the Treatise on the Love of God. 


No, my dearest child, I have had no news of you these three whole months; 
and, indeed, I cannot believe that you have sent me any. The longer the 
news delays, the more I wish it good. I confess that my heart importunes me 
a little in this regard; but I pardon it these little ardours, for it is paternal, 
and more than paternal. Will you really believe what I am going to tell you? 
I received, some time ago, the little book, on The Presence of God; it is a 
little work, but I have not yet been able to read it through, to tell you what I 
think of it for your service. It is incredible how I am hustled hither and 
thither by affairs; but, my dear child, you will distress yourself if I do not 
add that still, thanks to my God, my poor and weakly heart never had more 
repose, nor will to love his Divine Majesty, whose special assistance I feel 
for this purpose. 

O my dearest child! what great pleasure you gave me one day on 
recommending to me holy humility! Do you know that when the wind gets 
into our valleys, amidst our mountains, it takes the bloom off the little 
flowers, but roots up the trees; and I, who am placed somewhat high in this 
charge of bishop, suffer the greater attacks. O Lord, save us; command 
these winds of vanity and there will come a great calm.4482 Keep yourself 
quite firm, and clasp very closely this foot of the sacred cross of our Lord; 
the rain which falls from all parts of it, calms down the wind, great as it 
may be. When I am there sometimes, O God, how is my soul at peace, and 
what sweetness does this dew, rosy and ruddy, give to it! But I searcely 
move one step away from it, and the wind begins again. 


I do not know where you will be this Lent according to the body; 
according to the spirit I think you will be in the cavern of the turtle, and the 
pierced side of our dear Saviour: I fully mean to try to be often there with 
you; may God by his sovereign goodness give us the grace! Yesterday I 
seemed to see you, looking at the open side of our Saviour, and wishing to 
take his heart to put it into your own, as a king in a little kingdom; and 
though his is greater than yours, still he could make it little to accommodate 
it. How good is this Lord, my dear child! how amiable is his heart! let us 
stay there in that holy dwelling; let this heart live always in our heart, this 
blood seethe ever in the veins of our souls. 

How pleased I am that we have cut the wings of Carnival (Caréme- 
prenant) in this town, and that it scarcely knows itself! How I congratulated 
upon it, last Sunday, my dear people, who had come in extraordinary 
numbers to hear the evening sermon, and who had given up all amusement 
to come to me! I was greatly pleased that this was so, and that all our ladies 
had communicated in the morning, and that they did not dare to have balls 
without asking leave: and I am not hard with them:/4®2 for I ought not to be, 
since they are so good, and so devout. 

I am going to put my hand to the book of the Love of God, and will try to 
write as much on my heart as on the paper. Be all to God; I hope more 
every day in him, that we shall do much in our plan of life. My God, dearest 
child, how tenderly and ardently I feel the advantage and sacred tie of our 
holy unity! I preached a sermon this morning all of flames, for I felt it; I 
must say so to you. My God! what blessings I wish you, and you cannot 
think how I am urged at the altar to recommend you more than ever to our 
Lord. What more have I to say to you, except that we should live with a life 
all dead, and die with a death all living and vivifying in the life and death of 
our king, of our flower, and our Saviour, in whom I am, your, &c. 


LETTER XVI 


To the Same 
On his soul.—The will. 
14th July. 1615. 


This false esteem of ourselves, my dear child, is so favoured by self-love, 
that reason can do nothing against it. It is the fourth thing difficult to 
Solomon, and which he said was unknown to him—the way of a man in his 
youth.4464 God gives M. N. much grace in his having his grandfather to 
watch over him. May he long enjoy this blessing. 

O my child! Be sure that my heart awaits the day of your consolation 
with as much ardour as yours. But wait, my dearest sister; wait with 
waiting,+4©2 to use the words of Scripture. Now, to wait with waiting is not 
to disquiet yourself in waiting; for there are many who in waiting do not 
wait, but trouble and excite themselves. 

We shall make way, dear child, God helping: and a great mass of little 
crosses and secret contradictions which have come upon my peace, give me 
the most sweet and delightful hope possible, and foretell, meseems, the near 
establishment of my soul in its God. He is, certainly, not only the great, but, 
as I think, the unique ambition and passion of my soul, in which I include 
that soul which God has inseparably joined with mine. 

And as I am on the subject of my soul, I want to give you this good news 
of it, that I do and will do what you have asked me for it,—doubt not; and I 
thank you for the zeal which you have for its good, which is not separate 
from the good of yours, if the words yours and mine can still be used 
between us on this point. I will say more to you: it is that I find my soul a 
little more to my satisfaction than usual, in having nothing which keeps it 
attached to this world, and being more sensible to eternal goods. 


If I were as truly and strongly joined to God as I am absolutely detached 
from the world,—dear Saviour, how happy should I be! And you, my child, 
how satisfied would you be? But I speak of the interior and my opinion 
(sentiment): for my exterior, and, what is worse, my conduct (deportements) 
are full of a great variety of contrary imperfections; and the good that I will 
I do not;+4®8 but still I know well that in truth and without pretence I will it, 
and with an unalterable will. 

But, my child, how can it be that with such a will, so many imperfections 
appear and spring up in me? Certainly, it is not of my will, nor by my will, 
though in my will and on my will. It is, I think, like the mistletoe, which 
grows and appears on a tree, and in a tree, though not of the tree, nor by the 
tree. O God! why do I tell you all this, save because my heart always opens 
forth and pours itself out without limits when it is with yours. 

If you were staying where you are, I should be very glad to undertake the 
service which the Rev. Father N. desires of me for this lady: but as you are 
not, it seems to me that another, whom she will have a chance of seeing 
oftener, will make himself more useful for this good work; and meanwhile I 
will pray our Lord for her: for on the good news you give me of her, I begin 
to love her tenderly, poor woman. Ah! what a consolation to see this poor 
soul grow green again, after a winter so hard, so long, and so bitter. I am to 
you what God knows. Amen 


LETTER XVII 


To a Lady 


He blames one of his spiritual daughters, who, in speaking of him, said 
extravagant things in his praise. 


22nd April, 1618. 


My dearest Daughter of my Heart,—Know that I have a daughter, who tells 
me that my departure has caused her an agony of pain; that if she did not 
restrain her eyes they would shed as many tears as the sky rains drops of 
water, to lament my departure, and such fine words. But she goes very 
much farther; for she says that I am not a man, but some divinity sent to be 
loved and admired; and, she adds this notable speech that she would go to 
much greater extremes if she dared. 

What are you saying, my dearest daughter: does it seem to you that she is 
not wrong to speak so? Are not these extravagant words? Nothing can 
excuse them except the love which she bears me, which is indeed quite 
holy, but expressed in worldly terms. 

Now, tell her, my dearest child, that we must never attribute, in one 
fashion or another, Divinity to frail creatures; and that to think of even 
going further in praise is an improper thought; or at least to say it is to say 
improper words; that she must have more care to avoid vanity in words than 
in hair or dress; that for the future her language must be plain and not 
frizzled (frisé). But still, tell it her so gently, amiably and holily, that she 
may take this reprimand well: it proceeds from my heart, which is more 
than paternal. This you know, being truly daughter most dear of my heart, 
and daughter in whom I have put full confidence. May God be for ever our 
love, my dearest daughter, and live in him and for him eternally. Amen. 


A few years earlier the Saint had spoken to Madame de Chantal on a 
similar occasion, as follows: 

My daughter, I am but vanity, and yet I do not esteem myself as much as 
you esteem me. I greatly wish you knew me properly; you would not cease 
to have an absolute confidence in me, but you would scarcely esteem me. 
You would say: he is a reed on which God wants me to lean: I am perfectly 
safe, because God wills it so; the reed, however, is good for nothing. 

Yesterday, after having read your letter, I walked two turns, with my eyes 
full of tears, at seeing what I am, and what I am thought to be. I see then 
that you esteem me, and methinks this esteem gives you much satisfaction: 
that, my child, is an idol. Still, be not troubled about this; for God is not 
offended by sins of the understanding, although we are bound to keep from 
them if possible. Your strong affections will grow calmer every day by 
frequent actions of indifference. 


LETTER XVIII 


To a Curé of the Diocese of Geneva 


He recommends to him the conversion of an heretical doctor who was 
treating Madame de Chantal. 


Monsieur, my dear Confrére, and my entire friend, I send this on the return 
of that poor doctor who has not been able to cure our mother, and whom I 
have not been able to cure. Ah! ought a son to kill the joy of his father’s 
soul? With what good heart would our dear patient give her life for her 
doctor! And I, poor miserable shepherd, what would not I give for the 
salvation of this unhappy sheep! Vive Dieu, before whom I live and speak, I 
would give my skin to clothe him, my blood to salve his wounds, and my 
temporal life to save him from eternal death. 

Why do I say this to you, my dear friend, save to encourage you, for fear 
the neighbouring wolves should break in upon your sheep, or to speak more 
paternally, according to the feelings of my soul, and this poor Genevois. 
Take care that no infected sheep hurts the dear and well-beloved flock! 
Watch carefully all round about this fold; and often tell them: Let fraternal 
charity abide in you;14®2 and above all pray to him who has said: I am the 
good shepherd,1“®8 that he may animate our care, our love, and our words. 

I recommend to your sacrifices this poor sick doctor. Say three Masses 
for this intention, that he may be able to heal our mother and we may be 
able to heal him. She is very ill, this good mother, and my spirit is a little in 
trouble about her illness; I say a little and I mean much. I know, however, 
that if the Sovereign Architect of this new congregation wishes to take 
away the first foundation stone that he has laid, to put it in the holy 
Jerusalem, he well knows what he means to do with the rest of the building; 
in this knowledge, I remain in peace, and remain your, &c. 


LETTER XIX 


To a Friend 
He complains of not being able to give himself to study. 
12th September, 1613. 


Sir,—I regret that you and Monsieur de N. are at Paris for so troublesome 
an occasion; but since there is no help, it behoves that you soften the pain 
by patience. 

And as for me I am in a continual turmoil which the variety of the affairs 
of this diocese unceasingly produces, without a single day in which I can 
look at my poor books which I so loved once, and which I no longer dare to 
love now, for fear that the divorce from them into which I have fallen might 
become more cruel and afflicting. 

We have a little country where, just lately, has been re-established the 
power of the church by the king’s authority, and according to the Edict of 
Nantes; but this restoration occupies me more in disputing with the 
ministers for the temporal goods of the church which they keep from us, 
than in persuading them or the people of the truth of the spiritual goods to 
which they should aspire; for it is a marvel how these serpents stop their 
ears not to hear the voice of the charmers,/4® how wisely and holily soever 
they charm. 

There are there a sufficient number of very good pastors, and of good 
Capuchin Fathers, who not being heard by men are seen by God. He, 
without doubt, is quite contented with their present barrenness, which he 
will reward afterwards with a plentiful harvest, and if they sow in tears they 
shall reap in joy.4422 I have occupied you quite enough, sir, for the renewal 
of our intercourse, which I intend, God helping, to continue, and I intend 
not to cease recalling to your mind that I am invariably, sir, your, &c. 


LETTER XX 


To an Ecclesiastic 
On friendship. 


My very dear Brother,—The question you ask me is this: Will not your 
heart love mine truly, and always, and in all occurrences? and my answer is: 
O my dearest brother! It is a maxim of three great lovers, all three saints, all 
three doctors of the church, all three great friends, all three great masters of 
moral theology, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine: Amicitia que 
desinere potuit nunquam vera fuit.444 There, my dear brother, there is the 
sacred oracle which announces to you the invariable law of the eternity of 
our friendship, since it is holy and not feigned (sainte et non feinte), 
founded on verity and not on vanity, on the communication of spiritual 
goods and not on the interest or commerce of temporal goods. To love truly 
and to cease loving are two incompatible things. 

The friendships of the children of the world are of the nature of the 
world; the world passes, and all its friendships pass; but ours is of God, in 
God, and for God: Thou art always the self-same, and thy years shall not 
fail.4444 The world passeth away, and the concupiscence thereof: Christ 
passeth not away, nor his dilection. Infallible conclusion. 

Your dear sister writes ever to me with so much outpouring of her dear 
love that truly she deprives me of the power of thanking her properly. I say 
the same of you, begging you to thank one another for the satisfaction you 
give me. 

For the rest, I send then the portrait of this terrestrial man, so entirely am 
I without the power to refuse anything to your desire. 

I am told that I have never been well painted, and I think it matters little. 
Man passeth as an image; yea, and he is disquieted in vain442 I have 
borrowed it to give to you, for I have none of my own. Alas! if that of my 


Creator were in its lustre in my soul, with what good will would you look 
upon it! O Jesu! tuo Iumine, tuo redemptos sanguine sana, refove, perfice, 
tibi conformes effice. Amen. 


LETTER XXI 


To Madame de Chantal, at Paris 


The Saint expresses his disgust for the court, and for the condition of a 
courtier. 


29th December, 1618. 


I assure you, my best and dearest mother, that the sight of the grandeur of 
the world makes the grandeur of Christian virtues appear grander to me, and 
makes me more highly esteem its contempt. What a difference, my dearest 
mother, between the assemblage of various suitors (pretendants)—for the 
court is this and nothing but this—and the assemblage of religious souls, 
who have no pretensions save for heaven. Oh! if we knew in what consists 
true good! 

Do not believe, my dearest mother, that any favour of the court can attach 
me. O God! how much more desirable a thing is it to be poor in the house 
of God, than to dwell in the palaces of kings. I am here making my novitiate 
for the court, but I will never make my profession in it, God helping. On 
Christmas Eve I preached before the Queen at the Capuchins, where she 
made her communion; but I assure you that I preached neither better nor 
more willingly before all the princes and princesses, than I do in our poor 
little Visitation at Annecy. 

O God! my dearest mother, we must put our heart entirely in God, and 
never take it from him. He alone is our peace, our consolation, and our 
glory: what remains for us but to unite ourselves more and more to this 
Saviour, that we may bring forth good fruit? Are we not blessed, my dearest 
mother, in being able to graft our stock on that of the Saviour, who is 
grafted on the Divinity? For this sovereign essence is the root of that tree, 


whose branches we are, and whose fruit our love is: this was my subject this 
morning. 

Courage, my uniquely dear mother, let us not cease to throw our hearts 
into God: they are the perfume-balls which he loves to compound; let us 
allow him to make them as he likes. Yes, Lord Jesus, do all at your will with 
our hearts; for we wish neither part nor portion therein, but give, consecrate, 
and sacrifice them to you for ever. So then, remain always in perfect peace 
in the arms of our Saviour who loves us dearly, and whose holy love ought 
alone to serve as our general rendezvous for all our conversations: this holy 
love, my mother, in which ours is founded, enrooted, grows and is fed, will 
be eternally perfect and lasting. I salute our sisters affectionately. I am 
grieved that our Sister N. has the fancy of changing houses. When shall we 
not wish anything, but entirely leave solicitude to those whose duty it is to 
will for us what is needed? But it cannot be helped: our own will is bridled 
by obedience, and still we cannot keep it from rearing up, and prancing. We 
must bear the infirmity. Much time elapses before we become entirely 
despoiled of ourselves, and of the pretended right of judging what is best 
for us and desiring it. I admire the little Infant of Bethlehem, who knew so 
much, who had such power, and who, without saying a word, let himself be 
handled, and bound, and fastened, and wrapt up as required. May God ever 
be in in the midst of your heart and mine, my dearest mother. 


LETTER XXII 


To the Same 
Disinterestedness of the Saint. 
11th May, 1620. 


Well, my Mother,—I am in your parlour, where I have had to come to write 
these four or five letters which I send you. I must then tell you that I cannot 
think anything should be done in the matter you know of,4“ if God does 
not wish it with his absolute will; for, firstly, there was what I said 
immediately to Monsieur the Cardinal, namely, that if I left my wife (his 
see) it would be to have no more. I manage to get on, though with great 
difficulty, and to bear the burdens of my present see, with which I have 
grown old; but with one quite new to me, what should I do? The will of 
God alone, manifested by my superior, the Pope, can draw me from this 
path. 


2. My brother then is bishop:44 that does not enrich me, it is true; but it 
relieves me, and gives me some hope of being able to get out of the crowd. 
That is worth more than a cardinal’s hat. 


3. But your nephews will be poor? My mother, I consider that they are 
already less so than when they were born; for they were born naked: and 
besides, two or three thousand crowns, or even four, would not give me 
enough to help them without lowering the reputation of a prelacy, in which 
are required so many alms, pious works, just and necessary expenses. 


4. Here is His Highness who tells me that he absolutely insists on my 
accompanying Monseigneur the Cardinal, his son, to Rome: and, in fact, it 
will be useful even for the service of the Church that I should make this 


journey: though in good truth, my mother, it is not according to my 
inclination. After all, it is ever going, and I like to rest, and it is going to 
court, and I like simplicity. But there is no help; as it must be, I will do it, 
and with good-will, and meantime the thoughts of that great prelate yonder 
will have leisure to melt away. Let us then speak no more of it except 
according to occurrences, my mother. 

I am for ever, without reserve and without comparison, that is, beyond all 
comparison, yours, and certainly, as you know very well yourself, I am 
yours very perfectly. 


LETTER XXIII 


To the Same 
Acquiescence of the Saint in the Divine Will. 


My dearest Mother,—These few words go, by an unexpected opportunity, 
to salute your dear soul, which I cherish as mine own: and such it is, in him 
who is the principle of all unity and union. 

I cannot deny that I am grieved about your fever; but do not pain yourself 
about my pain, for you know me. I am a man to suffer, without suffering, all 
it will please God to do with you as with me. Ah! we must make no reply 
nor reflection. 

I confess before Heaven and the angels that you are precious to me as 
myself; but this takes not from me the most determined resolution to 
acquiesce fully in the Divine will. We wish to serve God in this world, 
anywhere, with all that we are: if He judge it better that we should be in this 
world, or in the other, or in both, His most holy will be done, since I am 
inseparable from your soul; and to speak with the Holy Spirit, we have 
henceforward but one heart and one soul: for what is said of all the 
Christians of the early Church, is found, thanks to God, in us. 

I will say no more save that I am better, and my heart goes better than it 
has done for a long time; but I know not whether the consolation comes 
from natural causes or from grace. 

May God ever be in the midst of your heart, to fill it with His holy love! 
Amen. Vive Jésus, my dearest Mother, I am as you know yourself, evermore 
entirely yours. 


LETTER XXIV 


To m. Favre 
The thought of eternity. 


My Brother,—I finish this year with the satisfaction of being able to present 
you the wish I make you for the following. 

They pass then away, these temporal years, my brother; their months melt 
into weeks, weeks into days, days into hours, and hours into moments, 
which last are all we possess: and these we only possess as they perish and 
make up our perishable life. This life however must on this account be more 
dear to us, since being full of misery, we cannot have any more solid 
consolation therein than that of being assured that it gradually disappears to 
make room for that holy eternity which is prepared for us in the abundance 
of God’s mercy. To this eternity our soul aspires incessantly by the 
continual thoughts its very nature suggests to it, though it cannot have hope 
for eternity except by other and higher thoughts which the author of nature 
bestows upon it. 

Truly, my brother, I never think of eternity without much sweetness; for, 
say I, how could my soul extend its thought to this infinity unless it has 
some kind of proportion with it? Certainly, a faculty which attains an object 
must have some sort of correspondence with it. But when I find that my 
desire runs after my thought upon this same eternity, my joy takes an 
unparalleled increase, for I know that we never desire, with a true desire, 
anything which is not possible. My desire then assures me that I can have 
eternity: what remains for me but to hope that I shall have it? And this is 
given to me by the knowledge of the infinite goodness of him who would 
not have created a soul capable of thinking of and tending towards eternity, 
unless he has intended to give the means of attaining it. Thus, my brother, 


we shall find ourselves at the foot of the crucifix, which is the ladder by 
which from these temporal years we pass to the eternal years. 

I wish then about your dear soul that this next year may be followed by 
many others, and that all may be usefully employed for the conquest of 
eternity. Live long, holily, and happily amongst your own here below during 
these perishable moments, to live again eternally in that unchangeable 
felicity for which we pant. See how my heart pours itself out before yours, 
and expresses itself according to that confidence which is given it by the 
affection which makes me yours, &c. 


LETTER XXV 


To a Lady 
Contempt of the grandeurs of this world.—Desires of Eternity. 
Lyons, 19th December, 1622. 


A Thousand Thanks to your well-beloved heart, my dearest daughter, for 
the favours it does to my soul, in giving it such sweet proofs of its affection. 
My God! How blessed are they who, with hearts disengaged from courts 
and from the forms which reign there, live peacefully in holy solitude at the 
foot of the crucifix. Truly, I never had a good opinion of vanity, but I find it 
much more vain amid the feeble grandeurs of the court. 

My dearest daughter, the more I advance in this mortality, the more 
contemptible I find it, and ever more loveable the holy eternity to which we 
aspire, and for which only we must love one another. Let us live only for 
this eternal life, which alone deserves the name of life, in comparison with 
which the life of the great of this world is a very miserable death. 

I am with all my heart very truly all yours, my dearest daughter. Your, 
&c. 


THE END. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF SALES AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


ITIS A great pleasure to introduce to Catholic readers, and to others, this, the 
fourth, volume of the Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey’s translation of the 
complete works of St. Francis of Sales. It comprises a very complete 
selection of the holy Doctor’s Letters to “religious” persons. These letters 
are characterised not only by that depth, sweetness, and attractiveness 
which we find in all his utterances, but also by matured and powerful 
instructions, worthy of so great a spiritual director, on the subject of the 
religious life of persons consecrated to God. 

Although St. Francis was not himself a religious, and was indeed 
occupied during his whole life rather with the care of souls, with anxious 
missionary work and with the reformation of people of the world, than with 
monks or nuns, yet it is well known that the religious state shared in his 
solicitude, his lights and his prayers. It is only necessary to mention the 
Order of the Visitation for religious women, which he founded, and which 
still happily flourishes, and to recall to mind the history of the vocation and 
direction of St. Jane Frances de Chantal. 

But in truth the influence of St. Francis of Sales on the religious life is far 
more deep and widespread than most people imagine. The beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when he lived (he died in 1622), was a time when 
religious life for women was beginning to take new shapes and directions. 
The moment had come, in God’s providence, when women were to be 
uncloistered, yet true religious, and were to be formed into societies which 
should spread far beyond this or that particular diocese. It was not given to 
St. Francis to establish, or even perhaps to foresee, the new condition of 
things. For the history of his own foundation is very curious and instructive. 
His first idea was to found a society of pious women under the diocesan 
Bishop; a mere Congregation, not a religious order, with simple and not 
solemn vows, without any formal or canonical enclosure, wearing the dress 
of secular women, and devoting their lives to the “visitation” of the sick and 


the poor. The scene at Annecy, when he finally declared to St. Jane Frances 
what she was called to, places before us in the most striking manner what 
was passing in his thoughts. She had fallen on her knees before him, and he 
said, in order to try her, “You are to be a Poor Clare.” “Father,” she replied, 
“T am ready.” “No,” he continued, “you are not strong enough—you must 
be a Sceur hospitaliére.” “Father, whatever you please.” “Not that either,” 
said the Saint, “you must be a Carmelite.” “Father, I am ready to 
obey.” “No,” he said, “what God wants from you is something different; he 
destines you to establish an order which shall be ruled over by the charity 
and sweetness of Jesus Christ, into which shall be admitted the weak and 
the infirm, and whose work shall be to tend the sick and to visit the poor.” 
When the holy Bishop uttered these words, St. Jane Frances tells us that she 
felt herself interiorly moved to acquiescence, and filled with light and 
gentle satisfaction, such as she had not experienced when he made the 
preceding proposals; so that she knew that this was truly God’s will. It was 
God’s will; but it was to be fulfilled in a way which, as it would seem, 
neither of them was given to comprehend even at that moment of divine 
impulse and illumination. It was all to come true; but the reality was to be 
far more wonderful than their saintly humility then suspected. St. Francis of 
Sales was finally overruled by Monseigneur de Marquemont, Archbishop of 
Lyons, and consented that the Visitation should be a regular religious Order. 
By a special bull of Pope Paul V., he erected it as such in the year of our 
Lord 1618. 

There were, perhaps, four things as to which St. Francis thought that a 
change would be good for religious women. Two of them I have already 
alluded to. The modification of enclosure he gave up, in as far as regards 
his own foundation. The authority or influence of a Mother-General seems 
at first sight a point to which he attached no importance; for he insists, over 
and over again, that every house of religious women ought to be under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the diocesan Bishop. Nevertheless, it is clear to 
any one who studies his Letters and his method of directing foundations, 
that he held it to be of the utmost moment that the different houses of the 
Institute should be one in spirit and in practice. We have a letter—translated 
at p. 232 of this volume—in which he expresses himself most decidedly on 
the subject of a rumour that the Archbishop of Lyons is going to introduce 
new laws into the Visitation in that city. In another letter, we have directions 


to St. Jane Frances as to her “visitation” of the Houses of France (p. 234). 
Not that the Superioress of the Mother House, or even the Bishop of that 
House, had any absolute authority over foundations in another diocese; but 
that it was essential that there should be such communication between the 
Houses that a kind of moral authority should be acknowledged as belonging 
to the chief seat of the traditions of the Order. The Visitation is the most 
conspicuous example in the Church of a religious Order of women holding 
together in spirit and flourishing in numbers through two centuries by the 
power and virtue of the instructions of its saintly founders and the 
intercommunication of the Houses with one another and with the Mother 
House at Annecy. The government of women by women, admitted from the 
beginning of the Church in each particular convent, was not recognised on a 
larger scale till some time afterwards; but the principle has worked in the 
Visitation since the time of St. Jane Frances. It is she who has been the 
perpetual Mother-General. 

The third point in which the holy Bishop of Geneva made an innovation 
was the obligation of the Divine Office. This he endeavoured, and with 
success, to change, in the Visitation, into the Little Office. For his reasons, 
the reader may find some of them in Letter XXXIV of the present 
translation (p. 161). He did not conceal his opinion that in more than one 
convent the recitation of the Divine Office was got through in a way that 
might “well make the Huguenots laugh.” 

The fourth point relates to what he calls the very spirit of the Visitation. 
When he yielded to the representations of the Archbishop of Lyons, and 
allowed his littke Congregation to pass into the state of an Order, he 
reserved two things—which, indeed, as far as our present purpose is 
concerned, may be put down as one. He tells Mother Favre—the generous 
Savoyard who was among the first three admitted to the vows—that he had 
yielded without reserve to the Archbishop, except as regards the “principal 
end” of the Congregation, viz. “that widows should be admitted into the 
monasteries, these to live in their secular dress till they were free from 
encumbrance and able to take the habit, and that secular women might 
come in and live there for a time for devotional purposes.” Thus did he 
carry out, in spite of all, that inspiration of charitable “visitation” which he 
received in the beginning. His daughters were not to “visit” outside, but to 
receive within their own walls those who needed their help. It was the same 


loving thoughtfulness for others which made him prescribe that 
consideration of health and strength should not be allowed to exclude from 
the habit such candidates as were otherwise suitable. “Je suis grand partisan 
des infirmes,” he writes to a Sister of the Visitation: — 

“And am always afraid lest the inconveniences which they cause should 
excite a spirit of prudence in the houses, and a tendency to desire to dismiss 
them without getting leave from the spirit of charity, under which our 
Congregation has been founded, and for which there has been expressly 
made the distinction of sisters which is seen therein. I favour then the cause 
of your sick person, and provided that she is humble and acknowledges 
herself indebted to charity, you must receive her, poor daughter. It will be a 
continual holy exercise for the charity of the sisters” (p. 189). 

To St. Francis, indeed, the monastery was a refuge, an infirmary, in which 
poor sick and suffering souls were to be treated and cured, and infirm 
bodies cherished and ministered to. He says, in the thirteenth Entretien, that 
the Spirit of the Visitation is the humble love of God and “extreme 
Sweetness” towards our neighbour. 

It is interesting, and by no means fanciful, to trace the influence of these 
four points of St. Francis of Sales on the development of Institutes for 
religious women during the two centuries and a half which have elapsed 
since his time. These institutions may perhaps be roughly classified under 
three different heads. First there are the associations, which are not strictly 
“religious congregations,” because they only take private, and generally 
temporary vows, such as the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. Next 
there are the Institutes, which have more or less followed the rule and spirit 
of St. Ignatius, such as the English Virgins, with those widespread Irish 
branches which have sprung from them; also the Sacré Coeur, the Sisters of 
Mercy, &c. In the third place come the Orders, chiefly French, on the model 
of the Congregation of Charity and Refuge founded by Pére Eudes. A 
moment’s consideration will show that the three great legislators for 
religious in these latter centuries have been St. Vincent de Paul, St. Ignatius, 
and St. Francis of Sales. Perhaps the word “legislator” is not the right one; 
these great Saints have, two of them at least, legislated for women; but their 
influence has mostly come from their firm grasp of certain principles which 
Divine Providence inspired them to see clearly. The need for a society in 
which women might live in strict obedience, and yet wholly devoted to 


charity, was made known to St. Vincent de Paul almost at the same time as 
to St. Francis. Does not the congregation of the Sisters of Charity seem 
almost to correspond to the ideal which the latter Saint showed to St. Jane? 
But God’s thoughts are richer and more fertile than all that even his Saints 
can take in, and St. Vincent carried out that inspiration in one way, St. 
Francis in another. The work of St. Ignatius has been not less wonderful, 
though more indirect. It is worthy of remark, that at the very moment when 
St. Francis was taking steps to have the Visitation approved at Rome, Mary 
Ward was in Rome also, and pleading her cause before the tribunals. The 
“innovations” proposed by that great foundress have nearly all been 
accepted now; but at the time they were thought to be very doubtful indeed; 
and what is worse, the behaviour of some at least of her associates was not 
calculated to inspire the authorities with confidence. Mary Ward wanted to 
do away with canonical enclosure, to let her nuns go about the country 
almost like missionaries, to undertake the teaching of catechism, and to 
have all the convents of her institute placed under one Mother-General. Her 
vision has been realised, in the Presentation, the Loretto Sisters, the Irish 
Sisters of Mercy, and those innumerable offshoots or modifications of these 
Orders which are even yet multiplying. St. Ignatius, in spite of the 
Pontifical privilege that his Order should never have to govern nuns, is the 
patriarch of these active Orders, and has given them their statutes, their 
discipline, and their freedom for every charitable work. The devoted 
Congregations which I have called French, with their offshoots, have 
inherited the spirit of St. Francis of Sales. For example, the Constitutions of 
Pére Eudes’s institute are almost word for word those of the Visitation, 
although it is true that he has added one or two which St. Francis himself 
might have signed. The holy Doctor wished his daughters to “visit” the poor 
and sick. God has brought the poor and the sick to the very doors of their 
cells, under the very roof of their chapels. That loving sweetness and 
devoted sacrifice which were his characteristics are multiplied day by day, 
all the world over, wherever communities of white-robed nuns gather 
around them the miseries of nature, of misfortune, or of sin, and practise 
upon their alleviation the lessons which St. Francis of Sales dictated to the 
first daughters of the Visitation. 

The book now offered to the reader contains these lessons, not in the 
form of a cold abridgment, but in the warm and living words of the Saint 


himself. Most of the Letters are naturally addressed to Sisters of the 
Visitation—many to St. Jane Frances herself. But there are a few also to 
members of other religious orders. Those in which he speaks so prudently 
and tenderly of “reformation” are addressed mostly to the Abbess of Puits 
d’Orbe, a house which was Benedictine in name, but from which secular 
troubles had banished the Benedictine spirit for a century past. The “general 
instructions” at the end of this volume contain those treasured instructions 
which the Saint had either written for particular sisters in a more formal 
shape than a letter, or which the sisters themselves had reduced to writing in 
the shape of memoranda for the spiritual life. Among them is the “Livret,” 
or book of answers given by St. Francis to various questions on the spirit 
and practice of the Visitation. 

The Letters translated by Father Mackey in this volume are of every kind 
—from trivial to weighty, from playful to severe, from the first instructions 
of beginners to the deepest counsels of mystical theology. The series of 
Letters to St. Jane Frances with which the Third Book opens are like a 
commentary on the sublimest parts of the Amour de Dieu. The letter in 
which he replies to some sister who had naively asked him how he would 
behave if he lived in her community, is such as one would expect from a 
finished master to a simple and well-meaning soul. We have letters to 
superiors, letters to “officers” of a house, letters to novices; letters to the 
tempted, to the suffering, to the faint-hearted, to the over-busy. The volume 
is a series of illustrations of his well-known views—of detachment from 
earth, of abandonment to God, of patience with ourselves, of “extreme 
sweetness” for others. Like every great spiritual doctor, he does not trouble 
himself whether his teachings are “new things” or “old.” There is little that 
can be called absolutely new in spiritual learning, unless it is also false; but 
St. Francis leaves in the heart the impression of one who has been raised up 
to teach the importance of interior acts over exterior, of simple and direct 
“views” of God as against complicated spirituality, and of the ever-presence 
of Christ in every human creature around us. Of all this the book is full. Let 
me give one specimen—a passage in a letter probably written to Mother de 
Chastel, at Grenoble, in 1620; it is on the subject of trust in God and 
tranquillity: — 

“You go considering your steps too much for fear of falling. You make 
too much reflection on the movements of your self-love, which are 


doubtless frequent, but which will never be dangerous so long as, tranquilly, 
not letting yourself be annoyed by their importunity nor alarmed by their 
multitude you, say No. Walk simply; do not desire repose of spirit too 
earnestly, and you will have the more of it. Why do you put yourself in 
trouble? God is good, he sees very well what you are; your inclinations 
cannot hurt you, bad as they may be, since they are only left to you to 
exercise your superior will in making a more profitable union with that of 
God. Keep your eyes uplifted, my dear daughter, by a perfect confidence in 
the goodness of God. Do not be anxiously solicitous for him, for he told 
Martha that he did not wish it, or at least that he was better pleased that 
there should be no solicitude even in doing good. Do not examine your soul 
so much about its advancement. Do not want to be so perfect, but in simple 
earnest spend your life in your exercises, and in the actions which come to 
be done in their time. Be not solicitous for to-morrow. As to your path, God, 
who has guided you up to the present, will guide you to the end. Remain in 
entire peace, in the holy and loving confidence which you ought to have in 
the sweetness of heavenly Providence” (p. 199). 

This volume will therefore serve as an admirable manual of spiritual 
reading for religious, especially for those whose institute is modelled on the 
Visitation, or carries out the great principle of mercy and compassion which 
lies at the root of all that St. Francis wished religious women to do. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to make one observation here. If one wished 
to have a true idea of the perfection of a holy person, one would hardly get 
it from that person’s letters to her confessor, or from the director’s 
instructions to herself. We must not then judge of the advanced state of the 
first Mothers of the Visitation from what we read in these letters of their 
saintly founder and father. We know from other sources how holy and 
perfect many of them were. Their imperfections, such as they were, or as 
they seemed to be, have become our instruction, in drawing from one of the 
greatest of spiritual directors a series of golden teachings, which will lift up 
and purify to the end of time souls much more in need of help than were 
those to whom they were first imparted. 

But to many of us the great merit and satisfaction of this book of holy 
Letters will be that it keeps before us St. Francis himself. Nothing displays 
a human soul like a genuine letter. We have here St. Francis in every 
paragraph. We have even innumerable hints and suggestions of his outward 


life and occupations. We see him snatching a minute as the messenger waits 
to write “four lines” to his beloved daughters. We see him interrupted in his 
writing the Love of God, and just at the moment when he was filled with a 
“kind of realisation of the feelings of the blessed when they first see God in 
Paradise” (p. 166). We can follow him to his father’s house, at Sales, where 
on a winter’s day, Ash Wednesday of the year 1615, he is all alone in the 
gallery and the chapel, and where he sees the snow lying a foot deep in the 
court-yard, and John clearing a space to feed those pigeons which have 
furnished him with so many an illustration. One letter is written at 
Grenoble, where he is preaching the Lent in the cathedral known to so 
many of us, and it relates how all the previous night he had been lying 
awake revolving “a thousand good thoughts of sermons.” He promises a 
lady his portrait—“I cannot refuse you anything, my dear daughter! .. . 
Why have I not striven to preserve the image of our heavenly Father in my 
soul!” (p. 290). Sometimes he reveals his interior. “I must tell you,” he says 
to St. Jane Frances, in the year 1621, “that this morning, having a little 
solitude (at Annecy), I have made an incomparable act of resignation, but 
one which I cannot write. . . . Oh how blessed are the souls which live by 
the will of God alone!” (p. 240). “I would never excite myself,” he writes to 
one of his daughters; “that, thank God, I do already; for I never let myself 
become excited” (p. 395). And the following passage is very interesting to 
those who have been struck, as we all have been, by the tone of effusive 
tendemess which is sometimes perceptible in his communication with his 
spiritual children:— 

“There are no souls in the world, as I think, who love more cordially, 
tenderly, and (to speak in all sincerity) more lovingly than I; and I even 
somewhat abound in affectionateness, and words thereof, particularly at the 
beginning. You know that it is according to the truth and the variety of that 
true love which I have for souls; for it has pleased God to make my heart 
so. But still I like souls that are independent, vigorous and not feminine; for 
such great tenderness disturbs the heart, disquiets it, distracts it from loving 
prayer to God, hinders entire resignation and the perfect death of self-love. 
That which is not God is, for us, nothing. How can it be that I feel thus, I 
who am the most affectionate person in the world, as you know? Yet in 
truth I do feel it; but it is a marvel how I reconcile it all together; for it is my 


idea that I love nothing at all but God, and all souls for God. Ah! Lord God, 
do yet this grace to my whole soul that it may be in you only!” (pp. 203-4). 

The saints derive from their association with Christ the power which 
belongs in its fulness to him, of transforming the heart of those who gaze 
upon them into their own likeness and the likeness of their Master. No saint 
seems to have this gift more marvellously than St. Francis of Sales. 
Therefore, every chance of looking upon him is most precious and 
acceptable to all who aspire to devotion. 

I think the reader will approve of the translation, which has been made 
with very great care. The Saint’s words and expressions are often archaic 
and sometimes obscure, and his language has not unfrequently a trait of 
directness and simplicity which our modem usages hardly tolerate. But 
Father Mackey seems to have fairly hit the mean between slavish literalness 
and too great freedom. The division into six books will be found useful. All 
the letters to the Visitation are kept together, viz., in Books II. and III., and 
arranged according to date. Book I. contains letters previous to the founding 
of the Visitation; Book IV. letters to persons outside the Visitation; Book V. 
“general instructions” for the Visitation, and Book VI. letters on various 
festivals. The index and analysis will make it easy to find passages and 
subjects. Father Mackey has added one or two excellent paragraphs of 
introduction and explanation. He has in many cases put for the first time the 
real names of the persons to whom the letters are addressed. He has also 
corrected many dates, and added others. The date will generally enable the 
reader to find the original letter in the French editions; the few undated 
letters will mostly be found in the French collections after the dated ones. 
The headings of the letters are by the translator himself, those found in the 
French editions being very often wrong or misleading. The book, therefore, 
is much more than a mere translation. Father Mackey, in executing his task, 
has made use of all that minute knowledge of the life and writings of St. 
Francis of Sales which many years of patient study have put him in 
possession of, and which we may expect to bear still more abundant fruit in 
the future if his life be spared. 


JOHN CUTHBERT, O.S.B., 
BISHOP OF NEWPORT AND MENEVIA, 


BOOK I 


Letters Previous to the Founding of the Visitation 


LETTER I 


To the Filles-Dieu at Paris 


[These were Benedictine nuns of the order of Fontevrault. They succeeded 
(1485) certain sisters, who, having been established there by St. Louis to 
serve a hospital or hdtel-Dieu, were hence called “Filles-Dieu,” a title 
which the new inmates of the house inherited. They were also called 
“Ladies of the Mother of Mercy.” The Saint had made their acquaintance 
when at Paris, and wrote to them immediately after his return to Savoy, 
during his retreat before consecration. | 


Exhortation and instruction on reforming their practice of poverty. 
From Sales, 22d November 1602. 


My very Reverend Ladies and dear Sisters—I have conceived so great a 
confidence in your charity that I seem no longer to require a preface or 
introduction when I speak to you, whether absent, as I am now obliged to 
do, or present, in case God should ever so dispose as to give me the blessing 
of seeing you again. In everything I love simplicity and candour; I believe 
that you love them too; and I beseech you to continue to do so, because this 
is very becoming to your profession. I consider that the white tunics you 
wear are a sign thereof. I will say simply to you, then, what has led me to 
write to you all together. 

I beg you to be assured that I am greatly urged by the extreme affection 
which I have for the good of your house; for even here, where I can render 
you but slight service, it ceases not to suggest to me a multitude of desires 
which are useless to you and to me. Still, I dare not reject these inclinations, 
because they are good and sincere, and above all because I firmly believe 
that it is God who has given them to me. If they tend to make me suffer 


some disquiet, it is not from their own nature, but through the weakness of 
my spirit, still subject to the movement of the winds and tide. Now there is 
a wind which agitates my spirit in the affection which it bears you, and I 
cannot restrain myself from telling you of it; for it is the only subject which 
has made me steal leisure to write to you from amidst the pressing business 
which surrounds me in this beginning of my office. 

I quitted Paris with the satisfaction of having in some sort manifested to 
you the esteem in which I held the virtue of your house, the thought of 
which gave me much consolation and interior profit, animating me to the 
desire of my own perfection. The sacred Word says!“ that Jonas found the 
shade of the ivy exceeding grateful, but that a hot and buming wind 
withered it up in an instant. A wind had almost the same effect on the 
consolation which I had in you; but be assured, I beseech you, that it was 
the south wind of charity. 

It was a report which I was forced to believe when I considered all the 
circumstances. God knows how grieved I was, both for what was said to me 
and because it only became known to me at a time when I had not leisure to 
treat of it with you; for, unless my affection deceives me, I think that you 
would have given me a favourable hearing, and would not have been 
displeased with any remonstrance I might have made, since you would 
never have discovered in my soul or in any of its movements aught save full 
and pure affection for your spiritual progress and the good of your 
monastery. 

But, as it was my duty not to stop for this, being called here for a greater 
good, I have decided to write to you on this subject, although I debated 
some time with myself whether this would be good or no. On the one hand, 
it almost seemed to me that it would be useless, seeing that my letter would 
give occasion to replies from you, and would require others from me; that it 
would perhaps arrive unseasonably; that it would not exactly represent 
either my aim or my affection; that you are where you will have counsels by 
word of mouth from a multitude of persons who deserve to be in greater 
esteem with you than I am, and that if you do not believe Moses and the 
Prophets who speak to you, you will hardly believe this poor sinner who 
can but write to you; and, further, seeing that, as I hear, certain other 


preachers, better and more experienced in the conduct of souls than I am, 
have spoken to you on this subject without effect. 

But, on the other hand, all these reasons had to give way to my affection, 
and to the duty which my extreme desire of your good imposes on me. God 
oftentimes employs the weakest instruments for the greatest purposes. How 
do I know but that he may will to convey his inspiration into your heart 
through the words which he will give me to write to you? I have prayed; I 
might say much more and only say the truth; but this shall suffice,—I have 
wetted my lips with the blood of Jesus Christ in the Mass to be able to send 
you suitable and fruitful words. These, then, I will here place on this paper: 
may God graciously introduce and adapt them to your spirits to advance his 
glory therein. 

My dear sisters, I am told that there exist in your house private pensions 
and allowances which cause differences in the treatment of the sick; that 
those in health have particular indulgences in food and dress without 
necessity; and that your conversations and recreations are not entirely 
edifying. I have heard all this, and much more which follows from it. And I 
upon it have many things to say; but have patience, I beg you; do me the 
honour of reading attentively and calmly what I am going to represent to 
you about it; favour in this my zeal to serve you. 

My good ladies, you should correct your house of all these defects, which 
are without doubt contrary to the perfection of the religious life. The 
paschal lamb had to be without stain; you are lambs of the Pasch, that is, of 
the passage, for you have passed from the Egypt of the world into the desert 
of Religion, on your way to the Land of Promise. Without doubt you must 
be free from all appearance of stain or blemish. But are these not very dark 
and manifest stains, these faults and grave irregularities which I have noted 
above, particularly in such a house? They must be corrected, then. You 
must, it seems to me, correct them because they are, apparently, little, and 
therefore must be opposed while they are so; for if you wait till they grow, 
you will not easily be able to mend them. It is easy to divert rivers at their 
source, when they are as yet weak; but farther on they get beyond our 
power. Catch us, say the Canticles,/4” the little foxes which destroy the 
vines. They are little; do not wait till they become great; for if you wait it 
will not only not be easy to catch them, but by the time you would catch 


them they will already have spoilt everything. The children of Israel say in 
one of the Psalms:4422 O daughter of Babylon miserable. . . . Blessed he 
that shall take and dash thy little ones against the rock! The disorder, the 
irregularity, of religious bodies is truly a daughter of Babylon and of 
confusion. Ah! how blessed are those souls who suffer no more than the 
commencement of these things, or rather, who dash and shiver them on the 
rock of reformation! The asp of relaxation and irregularity is not yet within 
the enclosure of your monastery, but take good heed to yourselves, these 
faults are its eggs; if you warm them in your bosoms, they will break out 
some day unto your loss and perdition when you are least expecting it. 

But if these defects are small, as some may fancy, are you not much less 
excusable for not correcting them? How sad, said St. Chrysostom to-day, in 
his homily on the Gospel of this feast of St. Cecilia which we are 
celebrating,—how sad to see these virgins, who have put down and 
triumphed over the most powerful enemy of all, which is the ardour of the 
flesh, let themselves be overcome by that puny enemy, Mammon, god of 
riches! And certainly proprietorships, that is, enjoyment of private means, 
in religion, come under the head of Mammon of iniquity. That is why, said 
he, these poor virgins are all called foolish,—because after having 
conquered the stronger they yield to the feebler. 

Your house excels in many other points of perfection, and in them is 
beyond comparison with all others; will it not be a sad reproach to let its 
glory be tarnished by these miserable imperfections? You are called, by an 
ancient glory and prerogative of your house, Filles de Dieu, Daughters of 
God; would you lose this honour by failing to reform these little defects?— 
will you for a mess of lentils lose the birthright which your name would 
seem to have given you with the consent of entire France? 

It is, surely, a mark of very great imperfection in the lion and the 
elephant, that after having conquered tigers, oxen, rhinoceroses, they quail, 
grow terrified, and tremble, the one before a little fowl, the other before a 
rat, the mere sight of which makes them lose courage. That is a great flaw 
in their nobleness, and similarly it is a great tare (which signifies deduction) 
off the goodness of your house, that in it there are particular pensions, and 
the like weak points, while it is seen to deserve praise in so many other 
things. Be faithful, then, in the reformation of these little imperfections, in 


order that your Spouse may place you over many perfections, and bring you 
one day to his glory. 

Now, however, I beg you to let me tell you my opinion concerning these 
defects. It is true they are small if put in comparison with greater ones; for 
they are only beginnings, and a beginning, whether in evil or in good, is 
always small. But if you consider them in comparison with the true and 
entire religious perfection to which you ought to aspire, they are 
undoubtedly very great and very dangerous. Is that, I ask you, a small evil 
which affects and injures a noble part of your body, namely, the vow of 
poverty? One can be a good religious without reciting in choir, without 
wearing this or that particular habit, without abstinence from such or such 
things; but without poverty and community of goods no one can be so. 

The worm which gnawed the gourd-tree of Jonas seemed to be little; but 
its venom was so strong that the tree died from it. The defects of your house 
seem very slight; but their effect is so evil that it spoils your vow of poverty. 

Ismael was a little child, but as soon as he began to vex and trouble Isaac, 
the wise Sara made him depart, with Agar his mother, from out of the house 
of Abraham, that is, of the great heavenly Father. Here have been a Sara and 
an Agar; the superior, and in a certain way superhuman, part, and the other 
lower and human; the spirit and the interior, the body and exterior. The 
spirit brought forth the good Isaac—the vow which you have offered on the 
mountain of Religion; as Isaac, on the mountain of Vision, voluntarily 
offered himself in sacrifice. The flesh and corporal part only brings forth 
Ismael, that is, the care and the desire of exterior and temporal things. So 
long as this Ismael, this care and desire, attacks not your Isaac, that is, your 
vow and profession, although he remain with you and in your house, I am 
satisfied, and, which is the chief thing, God is not offended; but when he 
troubles your vow, your poverty, your profession, I beg you, nay, I conjure 
you—send him off, drive him away. Be he little as you will, as merely a 
child as you please, let him be no bigger than an ant, still he is evil, he is 
mischievous, he will ruin you, he will subvert your house. 

Moreover, I consider this evil very great in your house because it is 
maintained there, because it is in repose and dwells there as an ordinary 
resident. It is the chief evil I see in the case that these proprietorships are 
already citizens. Dying flies, says the Wise Man,/#“ spoil the sweetness of 


balm and ointment. If all they did were to pass over the ointment and suck it 
as they passed, they would not spoil it; but staying in it dead and as it were 
buried, they corrupt it. I will grant that the shortcomings and defects of your 
house are only flies; but the evil is that they stay upon your ointment, they 
stay and are buried therein with your approval. However small the evil may 
be, it easily increases when it is cherished and maintained. No enemy, say 
soldiers, is little when he is despised. 

Such are the reasons which God has given me for beseeching you to 
resolve to reform your house in these little or great faults which I am told 
are in it; and I cannot assuage my desires on this point. 

Then I have turned to consider what impediments might be making the 
holy work difficult, and to tell you my opinion about them. I suspect that 
you therefore consider there is no proprietorship contrary to your vow, 
because perchance all is done under the permission and license of the 
superior. This word, permission, or license, has already a bad sound by the 
side of spirit of perfection. It would be better to live under laws and 
ordinances than to introduce exemptions, licenses, and permissions. Here 
you have already a subject for reformation. 

Moses had given a permission and license concerning the integrity of 
marriage. Our Lord, reforming this holy sacrament and restoring it to its 
purity, declared that Moses had only given the permission under force and 
compulsion—for the hardness of your hearts./482 Often enough superiors 
bend what they cannot break, and allow what they cannot hinder: and the 
permission has afterwards this artfulness and malice, that having lasted 
some time it extends itself, and, unlike other things that get old, it gets 
stronger, and seems little by little to lose its ugliness and its deformity. 
Permissions enter into monasteries only by favour; but having got foothold 
they stay on by force, and never leave but by severity. 

Besides, I say that there is nothing so like as two drops of water—yet the 
one may be from roses, the other from hemlock; one cures, and the other 
kills. There are permissions which may be to a certain extent good; but the 
present one is not; for at last it is a proprietorship, though veiled and 
hidden; it is the idol which Rachel had hidden under her garments. Persons 
say: the superior allows this, and it is by her good pleasure—this is Rachel 
speaking; but this pension belongs to one certain sister and not to another— 


there is the idol of proprietorship. If it be not proprietorship for one to have 
more necessity without the means of supplying it, and the other less 
necessity with more means, how comes it that while you are all sisters your 
pensions are not sisters? One suffers, and the other suffers not; one is 
hungry, I will almost say, with St. Paul,!“8! and another abounds. There is 
no community of Our Lord’s there. Call it what you like, but it is a pure 
proprietorship; for where there is no proprietorship there is no mine and 
thine—the two words which have produced the misery of the world. The 
religious who has a penny is not worth a penny, said the Ancients. 

The love and tender affection you bear to your house may also be a great 
hindrance to the reformation of it; because this passion cannot permit you to 
think ill of it, nor to listen in a good spirit to reprehensions which may be 
given you about it. But take care, I pray you; for self-love is cunning; it 
pushes and insinuates itself into everything, while making us believe it is 
not there at all. The true love of our houses makes us jealous of their real 
perfections, and not of their reputation merely. The wife of good Tobias 
took offence at a caution of her husband’s, because it seemed to imply a 
doubt as to the honour of his family. She was too touchy; if there was no 
fault in the matter she should have praised God; if there was, she should 
have amended it, We must eat butter and honey, like Our Saviour, make our 
spirits meek and humble, choose the good and refuse the evil.4482 Bees love 
their hives, which are, as it were, their convents; I said to you once that they 
were like nature’s nuns in the animal creation; and they fail not to keep a 
jealous watch over all that is in their hives, and to clean them out at certain 
periods. 

Nothing is so constant under heaven but it tends to dissolution; nothing is 
so clean but it contracts some dust. It is good not to mention without reason 
the defects one may see in a house, nor to show them to others; but to be 
unwilling to acknowledge them, or to confess them to those who may be of 
use in mending them, is an ill-regulated love. The spouse in the 
Canticles!#83 confesses her imperfection: I am black, she says, but 
beautiful, . . . do not consider me that I am brown, because the sun hath 
altered my colour. I think you can say the same of your house; it is fair and 
virtuous indeed, but the course of time and the long years have altered its 
colours. Why will you not restore them by a holy reformation? When there 


is some little passing fault in a house, one may take no notice; but when it is 
permanent and customary, then it must be driven out, those being called in 
who can help to do so. It was an ill-regulated love in David to be unwilling 
to have Absalom put to death, in spite of his wickedness and rebellion. 
Whoever loves his house procures its soundness, purity, and reformation. 

I think there is another obstacle to the reform of your house; viz., that you 
perchance consider it could not maintain itself without these pensions, 
because it is poor. On the contrary, I think that this monastery is poor 
because it has these pensions. There are in Italy two noble republics, Venice 
and Genoa. In Venice the private individuals are not so rich as at Genoa. 
The wealth of private persons hinders that of the public. If once you were 
really poor in particular, you would afterwards be rich in common. 

God will have us trust in him, each according to his vocation. It is not 
required for a layman and ordinary man to depend upon the Providence of 
God in the way that we must, who are churchmen; for to us it is forbidden 
to amass wealth by engaging in trade, whereas to persons in the world it is 
not forbidden: the secular clergy, again, are not bound to trust in this same 
Providence as much as religious are; for religious must trust in it so strongly 
as to have no care whatever, individually, about their means of subsistence: 
and amongst religious those of S. Francis excel in this point, viz., the 
confidence and resignation they have towards Divine Providence, having no 
means of support either in particular or in common, but perfectly fulfilling 
that of the Psalmist:4484 Cast thy care upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee. 

Each one ought to cast all his care on God, who indeed sustains the whole 
world; but each one does not cast it on God with the same degree of 
resignation: some cast it on him through the labour and occupation which 
God has given them, and through which God sustains them; others aim at it 
more simply, without any intermediate way of getting their living: They sow 
not, neither do they reap, and your heavenly Father feeds them.482 Now 
your condition as religious obliges you to resign yourselves to God’s 
Providence without the help or favour of any private pensions or 
proprietorships; which, therefore, you should give up. 

David is in admiration of the way in which God giveth the young ravens 
their food:1486 and indeed it is a thing most admirable. But does he not feed 


the rest of the animal creation? Of course; yet not in that way, nor 
immediately; the others are helped by their fathers and mothers, and have 
some means of working. But those our Lord feeds almost miraculously, and 
so does he ever feed those, his devout servants and creatures, who by the 
condition of their state and profession have devoted themselves to common 
life with individual poverty, using no intermediate means contrary to their 
condition. 

The Cordeliers considered that they could not live in that strict poverty 
which their primitive rule required; the Capuchins have clearly shown them 
that they could. So long as St. Peter trusted in him who called him he was 
safe; when he began to doubt and to lose confidence he sank in the waters: 
let us do what we ought, each in his condition and profession, and God will 
not fail us. Whilst the children of Israel were in Egypt he fed them by the 
food which the Egyptians furnished; when they were in the desert, where 
there was no food, he gave them the manna, a food common to all and 
particular to none, and which, if I am not mistaken, represents a certain 
common life. You have come out of the world of Egypt, you are in the 
desert of religion; seek worldly means no longer; firmly hope in God; he 
will sustain you, undoubtedly, even if he have to rain down manna for you. 

Then I doubt whether there may not be another hindrance to your 
reformation. Perhaps those who have proposed it to you have handled the 
sore somewhat roughly; but would you therefore reject your cure? Surgeons 
are sometimes obliged to enlarge the wound in order to lessen the mischief, 
when under a small sore the flesh is much bruised and crushed: perhaps that 
was why they sent the lancet somewhat deeply into the living flesh. I praise 
their method, although it is not mine, particularly with noble and well- 
trained souls, as yours are. I think it is better simply to show them the 
mischief, and to put the knife into their hands to make the incision 
themselves. Do not, however, on that account cease to reform yourselves. I 
am wont to say that we should receive the bread of correction with great 
respect, even though he who brings it may be disagreeable and 
unacceptable. Just as Elias ate the bread brought by ravens, so must he be 
welcome to us who procures our good, though he may be in every other 
respect disagreeable and unwelcome. Job scraped off the corruption of his 
sores with a potsherd; this was a hard humiliation, but it was a useful one. 


Good advice ought to be well received whether steeped in gall or preserved 
in honey. 

Let not all these hindrances be powerful enough, I beseech you, to keep 
you back from undertaking this your most necessary reformation. I pray 
God to send his Angels to bear you up in their hands, lest perhaps you dash 
your feet against the stones!#82 of stumbling. It remains for me to tell you 
my opinion concerning the order you should follow. 

Ask God, by common and express prayers, to let you see the defects of 
your house, and the means of remedying them and of receiving grace. Since 
he is the God of peace, pacify your spirits, put them in repose; do not let the 
spirit of contention, which may have possessed your souls with regard to 
those who have up to this time tried to correct you, form any obstacle to the 
celestial light; cling no longer to your own cause, or to that of your house; 
do just as you would if you wanted to institute a new Congregation. 
According to your order and your rule, treat one another in this matter with 
a spirit of gentleness and of charity. Then will your Beloved, with his 
Angels, regard you as we do the bees when they are sweetly busy with the 
making of their honey, and I doubt not that this holy Lord will speak to your 
heart, saying to you what he said to his servant Abraham, Walk before me 
and be perfect.4488 Go farther into the desert of perfection: you have already 
made the first day’s journey by chastity, and the second by obedience, and a 
part of the third by some sort of poverty and common life; but why do you 
stop in so excellent a path, and for so slight a cause as private pensions? Go 
farther; finish the journey; have all in common; renounce private 
proprietorship, so that, according to the sacred Word, you may make a holy 
immolation and entire sacrifice in spirit and in goods. 

After you have treated of your affair with your Spouse and with one 
another, call to your assistance and direction some of the more spiritual 
persons who are round about you; they will not fail you. I would name 
some of them; but you will name them better than I, and I dare say the very 
ones whom I should wish to name: they are persons extremely good for this 
purpose, gentle and gracious souls, indulgent when it comes to the point, 
though their rebukes may seem a little harsh and bitter. To these should you 
entrust this your affair, that they may decide what may seem most suitable; 
for your sex is subject, since the creation, to the condition of obedience, and 


never succeeds before God save by submitting itself to direction and 
instruction. Look at all the estimable Ladies of the Mother of Mercy up till 
this present, and you will find that I say the truth. In everything, however, I 
am presupposing that the authority of Madame de Fontevrault holds its 
place. 

I am perhaps speaking and writing too much on a subject which you very 
likely have already had too much dinned into your ears; but God, in whose 
presence I write to you, knows that I have much more affection than I use 
words in this matter. | am unworthy to be heard, but I think your charity to 
be so great that you will not despise my advice, and I believe that the good 
Jesus has not given me so much love and confidence towards you without 
giving you a reciprocal affection, in order to take in good part what I 
propose to you for the service of your house, which I esteem and honour 
equally with any other, and think one of the best I have seen. This it is 
which has made me desire that it should be better, and perfect. It grieves me 
to see such grand qualities as those of your house subject to such paltry 
imperfections, and, as the Scripture says,/482 to see your strength delivered 
into captivity, and your beauty into the hands of the enemy. It is sad to see a 
precious liquor lose its worth through the presence of a little dirt, and an 
exquisite wine by the admixture of water: thy wine, says the prophet, is 
mingled with water 1422 

I will speak to you as did your holy Patron St. John, who was ordered to 
write to the Bishops of the East:142! I know your works, which are almost 
all good—you are almost such, good religious—but I have a few things 
against you: something is wanting to you. I praise you on the whole, said 
St. Paul to his Corinthians, but in this I praise you not.4%2 I pray and 
beseech you by the charity which is between us, take from your house what 
is in excess, and add to it what is wanting. Give me, I humbly beg of you, 
this consolation, to read my letter in repose and tranquillity of mind, and to 
weigh it not in the ordinary balance, but in the scales of the sanctuary and 
of charity; and I beseech God to give you the resolution necessary for your 
good, for the greater sanctification of his holy name amongst you, in order 
that you may be in name and in fact his true daughters. I promise myself the 
help of your prayers for my whole life, and more particularly for this 
entrance which I am making into the laborious and dangerous office of 


bishop, in order that while preaching to others I may not myself become a 
castaway.1423 

May God be our peace and consolation. 

I am, and will be throughout my whole life, Reverend Ladies and most 


dear sisters in Jesus Christ, yours, &c. 


LETTER II 


To a Novice-Sister 


The signs by which we may know whether what we feel comes from God or 
from the evil one: the way of tending to perfection. 


Annecy, 16th January 1603. 


My very dear and beloved Sister and Daughter in Jesus Christ—May God 
be your repose and your consolation. 

I have received your two letters by the President Favre, a little later than 
you expected and I desired, but soon enough to give me consolation, in that 
I see therein some evidence that your mind is more at ease. May God be 
eternally blest for it! 

In answer, I will first say that I do not want you to use any phrase of 
ceremony or of excuse with me, since by the will of God I bear you all the 
affection you could desire, and I cannot help it. I love your soul with a 
strong love, because I think God so wills, and tenderly, because I see it still 
weak and young. Use all confidence, then, and liberty in writing to me, and 
ask what you may think proper for your good. Let this be said once for all. 

I see in your letter a contradiction which you have put in without noticing 
it; for you tell me that you are delivered from your disquiet, and yet I see 
you thoroughly disquieted by seeking to acquire perfection all in a moment. 
Have patience; I will tell you by-and-by what to do. 

You ask me if you are to receive and yield to feelings [of devotion]. You 
say that without them your spirit languishes, and that still you cannot 
receive them without suspicion; and it seems to you that you ought to reject 
them. Another time that you write to me on such a subject as this, give me 
an example of the matter which you ask my advice about; that is to say, of 
some one of those feelings which has given you the most reason for 


doubting whether it should be received; for I shall much better understand 
your meaning. In the meantime here is some advice on your question. 

Feeling and sweetness may come from the friend or from the enemy, that 
is, from the evil spirit or from the good one. Now, we can tell whence they 
come by certain signs, all of which I cannot well name to you; but here are 
some of them which will suffice. 

When we do not stay in them, but simply use them by way of recreation, 
to enable us afterwards to fulfil our duties, and the work with which God 
has charged us, more courageously, it is a good sign; for God gives them 
sometimes for this purpose. He bends down to our weakness; he sees that 
our spiritual taste is out of order; he gives us a little sauce, not that we may 
eat the sauce only, but that he may tempt us to eat the solid meat. It is, 
therefore, a good sign when we do not stop at feelings; for the evil one, 
when it is he who gives the feelings, desires that we should stay in them, 
and that eating only the sauce our spiritual appetite should be weakened, 
and, little by little, ruined. 

Secondly, good feelings do not inspire thoughts of pride, but, on the 
contrary, they strengthen us to reject those which the evil one may take 
occasion from them to whisper to us, so that the superior part ever remains 
entirely humble and lowly. It understands that Caleb and Josue would never 
have brought back the grapes from the Promised Land, to entice the 
Israelites to conquer it, unless they had considered their spirits to be weak 
and in need of stimulating; and so, instead of thinking itself to be something 
on account of these feelings, it argues and acknowledges its weakness, and 
humbles itself lovingly before its Beloved, who pours out his balm and his 
perfume that the young maidens and weak souls like itself may perceive, 
love, and run after it. But when they are evil feelings that possess us, 
instead of making us think of our weakness, they make us think we are 
getting them as a reward and prize. 

Good feelings, when they depart, do not leave us weakened, but 
strengthened, not afflicted, but cheered; evil ones, on the contrary, when 
they arrive, give us some joy, and departing, leave us full of distress. Good 
feelings, when they go away, recommend that during their absence we 
should cherish, serve, and follow virtue, for the increase of which they had 
been given to us; evil ones make us believe that with them virtue goes 
away, and that we are unable to observe it as we should. 


In short, good feelings do not want us to love them, but to love him who 
gives them (not that they are unworthy to be loved, but that is not what they 
seek); whereas evil ones would have themselves loved above all things. 
Hence the good ones do not make us eagerly seek them or cherish them; but 
bad feelings encourage us ever to seek virtue with eagerness and disquiet. 

By these four or five marks you will be able to tell whence your feelings 
come from; and if they come from God you must not reject them, but, 
acknowledging that you are as yet but a poor little infant, take the milk of 
your Father’s breasts, who, from the pity which he feels for you, fulfils also 
to you the office of mother. Thy breasts, says the spouse to her Beloved,144 
are better than wine, smelling sweet of the best ointments. They are 
compared to wine, because they rejoice, invigorate, and put in good order 
the spirit, which without these little consolations would sometimes be 
unable to digest the travails which it must receive. Receive them, then, in 
God’s name, with this sole condition, that you be ready not to receive them; 
and do not love them, but reject them, when you know by the decision of 
your superiors that they are not good and not for the glory of God; and be 
ready to live without them, when God shall consider you worthy and able. 
Receive them, then, I say, my dear sister, thinking yourself weak as to your 
spirit, since the doctor gives you wine, in spite of the fevers of 
imperfections which are in you. If St. Paul recommends wine to his disciple 
for his corporal weakness, I may well advise you to take spiritual wine for 
your spiritual weakness. 

Such is my answer, clear enough, I think; to which I add that you must 
never make a difficulty as to receiving what God sends you on the right or 
on the left, with the preparation and resignation that I have said: and if you 
were the most perfect being in the world, you ought not to refuse what God 
gives you, provided that you are ready to refuse it if such were his pleasure. 
At the same time you must believe that when God sends you these feelings 
it is for your imperfection, and it is this you must fight against, not the 
feelings which tend against it. 

As for me, I have only one scruple—that you tell me these feelings are 
from the creature. I believe you meant to say that they come to you through 
the creature and yet from God; for in the rest of your letter you give me 
reasons to think thus. But even if they were from the creature they would 


not therefore have to be rejected, since they lead to God, or at least they are 
led to God; you have only to take care not to let yourself be taken by 
surprise, according to the general rules for using creatures. 

I will now tell you what I promised. I seem to see you agitated and 
restlessly anxious in your seeking after perfection; for this it is which has 
made you afraid of these little consolations and these feelings of devotion. 
But I tell you in truth, as is written in the Book of Kings,!““2 God is not in 
the strong wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in those fires, but in the soft and 
tranquil breathing of a wind that can scarce be felt. 

Let yourself be governed by God; think not so much for yourself. If you 
desire me to command you, since your mistress wishes it, I will do so 
willingly, and will first order that, having a general and universal resolution 
to serve God in the best fashion you can, you do not busy yourself with 
examining and minutely analysing what is the best fashion. This is a 
drawback incident to the nature of your spirit, which seeks to tyrannise over 
your will, and to guide it by lower and narrow rules. 

You know that God wills in general that we should serve him by loving 
him above all things and our neighbour as ourselves. In particular he wills 
that you should keep a rule; that is enough. You must do it in good faith, 
without narrowness and subtlety; the whole after the way of this lower 
world, in which perfection resides not; in human way, and according to 
time, waiting for a day on which to do it after divine and angelic manner, 
and according to eternity. 

Eagerness, agitation, does not help on an undertaking at all. Here the 
desire is good, but let it be without agitation. It is this eagerness which I 
expressly forbid you as the mother-imperfection of all imperfections. 

And therefore do not examine so anxiously whether you are in perfection 
or not. For this I give you two reasons: the one, that our inquiry will be 
useless, because if we were the most perfect people in the world we ought 
never to know or recognise it, but ever esteem ourselves imperfect; our 
examination should never aim at learning whether we are imperfect or not, 
for we must never have a doubt about it. Whence it follows that we must 
not be astonished to see ourselves imperfect, since we must never see 
ourselves otherwise in this life; nor must we vex ourselves about it, for 
there is no help for it; but we must humble ourselves for it, for by this we 


shall repair our defects; and we must quietly correct ourselves, because this 
is the discipline for which our imperfections are left us; and though we are 
not excusable if we do not strive to correct them, yet we are excusable if we 
do not entirely succeed—the case of imperfections being different from that 
of sins. 

The other reason is, that this examination, when it is made with anxiety 
and perplexity, is but a waste of time; and those who make it resemble 
soldiers who in training for battle should have so many encounters and 
bouts among themselves that when it came to right down earnest they 
would find themselves tired and spent; or they are like musicians who 
should get hoarse with practising to sing a motet; for the spirit wearies itself 
over such a searching and continual examination; and when it comes to the 
moment of execution it can no more. Such is my first commandment. 

The second, following the first: If thine eye be simple thy whole body will 
be lightsome, says our Saviour.4428 Have a simple judgment; make not so 
many reflections and returns on self, but walk simply and with confidence. 
For you, there are but God and yourself in this world; all the rest ought to 
touch you not, save in so far as God commands, and in the way he 
commands. I beg you, do not look about you so much; keep your gaze fixed 
on God and on yourself; you will never see God without goodness, nor 
yourself without misery; you will see his goodness favourable to your 
misery, and your misery the object of his goodness and mercy. So do not 
look at anything except this,—I mean with fixed, settled, and deliberate 
gaze; only glance at all the rest. 

Wherefore, study but little what others do, or what will happen to them; 
but regard them with a simple, kind, gentle, and affectionate eye. Do not 
require more perfection from them than from yourself, and do not be 
surprised at the diversity of imperfections; for imperfection is not more 
imperfection for being extravagant and odd. Do as the bees do; suck honey 
from all flowers and herbs. 

My third commandment is, that you do as little children do; whilst they 
feel their mothers holding them by the sleeve they go boldly and run about, 
and do not alarm themselves when the weakness of their legs makes them 
slip a little to one side; in the same way, as long as you perceive that God 
holds you by the goodwill to serve him which he has given you, walk 


boldly, and do not alarm yourself about those little baulks and stumbles you 
make, and do not distress yourself about them, provided that at certain 
intervals you throw yourself into his arms, and kiss him with the kiss of 
charity. Walk joyously and open-heartedly as far as you can; and if you do 
not walk joyously, at least walk courageously and faithfully. 

Do not give up the company of the sisters, although it may not be 
according to your taste; rather give up your taste when it may not be 
according to the general way of the sisters. Love the holy virtue of 
forbearance and self-adapting; for thus, says St. Paul,4424 you will fulfil the 
law of Christ. 

Lastly, God has given you a temporal father, from whom you may receive 
much spiritual consolation. Love your spirit better than your body; follow 
out his advice as that of God; for God will give you many blessings by his 
instrumentality. He has sent me his translation of Blosius’s Institution; I 
have had it read at table, and have enjoyed it exceedingly: read it, I beg you, 
and dwell upon it, for it deserves it. 

For the rest, when there occur to you doubts in this life which you have 
undertaken to lead, I admonish you not to let yourself wait for me; for I am 
too far off you to help you, and this would make you delay too much. There 
is no want of spiritual fathers to help you; employ them with confidence. I 
do not say this from any wish not to have your letters, for they give me 
consolation, and I wish to have them, yea, with all the details of the 
movements of your spirit, and the length of this letter will testify 
sufficiently that I do not grow weary of writing to you; but I say it in order 
that you may not lose time, and that whilst awaiting help from such a 
distance you may not be overcome and injured by the enemy. 

As to my Sacrifices, doubt not that you have part in them continually. 
Every day I offer you on the altar with the Son of God; I trust that God will 
deign to be pleased thereat. 

Assure our Sister Anne Seguier, my very dear daughter in Jesus Christ, of 
the same, and madame your mistress, whose salutations I have presented to 
good M. Nouvelet, who was much gratified. If you knew the great 
multitudinousness of my affairs, and the embarrassment which this charge 
causes me, you would take pity on me, and would sometimes pray to God 
for me; and He would be greatly pleased. I beg of you and of Sister Anne 


Seguier that you often say to God, like the Psalmist, I am thine, save 
me;+428 and, like Magdalen, when at his feet, Rabboni—Ah! my Master!— 
and then let him act as he pleases. He will make of you, in you, without 
you, and yet by you and for you, the sanctification of his name, to which be 
honour and glory.—Your affectionate servant in Jesus Christ, &c. 


LETTER III 


To M. Antoine Revel, Named to the See of Dol 


On the virtues necessary for the episcopal office, and the way to acquire 
them. 


Annecy, end of 1603. 


Sir,—I have received two of your letters, but I have not yet answered them 
because when they arrived I was not here, but in Piedmont, whither I was 
obliged to go on account of the temporal revenues of this see. Now, sir, I 
send you the document from Rome which you desire. I have opened it to 
see whether it contains all you want, and I see all is there, and something 
more which does not concern you, and does not affect the document as to 
what is required for you. So there is my promise fulfilled in that particular. 
If any difficulty remain, please use the same confidence with me about it. I 
assure you, sir, that I shall never weary of doing services for your pleasure 
and for your soul, which I hope God will employ for the service of many 
others. 

The other part of my promise is harder for me to put into effect, on 
account of the incessant occupations which overwhelm me; for I think I am 
in an office more burdensome than any other of its kind. But still I give you 
here an outline of what I have to put before you. 

You are entering upon the ecclesiastical state, and at the same time you 
mount to the very summit of that state. I will say to you what was said to a 
shepherd who was chosen to be king over Israel: Thou shalt be changed 
into another man./“22 You must be other, in your interior and in your 
exterior; and to make this great and solemn change you must revolutionise 
your spirit and alter it throughout. Would to God that our charges, more 
tempestuous than the sea, had also that property which the sea has of 


making those who embark upon it cast up and vomit forth all their evil 
humours! But it is not so here; for very often we embark and spread our 
sails to the wind in very sickly state, and the farther we sail and voyage 
over the high seas, the more evil humours we beget. Well, praised be God, 
who has given you the desire not to do thus! I hope that he will also give 
you the power not to do it, that his work may be perfect in you. 

To help you in this alteration you must use the living and the dead. The 
living, because you must find one or two thoroughly spiritual men of whose 
conversation you may be able to avail yourself. It is an extreme benefit to 
have those to whom we can give our spiritual confidence. I pass over M. du 
Val, who is good at all things and universally fitted for such offices. I tell 
you another—M. Galemant, curé of Aumale. If by chance he were at Paris, 
I know that he would help you much. I mention to you a third, a man to 
whom God has given much, and whom it is impossible to approach without 
great profit—M. de Berulle. He is entirely such as I would wish to be 
myself. I have hardly seen a soul which pleases me as his does; in fact, I 
have not seen one nor come across one; but there is this drawback, that he is 
extremely occupied. You may make use with as much confidence of him as 
of any one, but with some regard for his engagements. I have a great friend 
whom M. Raubon knows, M. de Soulfour; he is very capable in these 
matters. I should like you to know him, as I consider you would get much 
benefit from him. 

As to the dead, you must have a little library of spiritual books of two 
kinds—the one for you as an ecclesiastic, the other for you as bishop. Of 
the first sort you should have some before entering on your charge, and 
should read them and reduce them to practice; for we must begin with the 
private (monastique) life before coming to the active and public life. I beg 
you to have the entire works of Granada, and to make them your second 
breviary. Cardinal [St. Charles] Borromeo had no other theology to preach 
with, and yet he preached excellently. But that is not its chief utility: the 
chief is, that it will train your soul to the love of true devotion, and to all the 
spiritual exercises which are necessary for you. My advice is, that you 
begin to read him in his large Guide to Sinners, then that you proceed to the 
Memorial, and then read him all; but to read him with fruit you must not 
simply hasten to get him down; you must weigh him and see his value, and, 
chapter after chapter, you must ruminate him, and apply him to your soul 


with many considerations and prayers to God. You must read him with 
reverence and devotion, as a book containing the most useful inspirations 
which the soul can receive from on high; and in this way must you restore 
all the powers of your soul, purging them by the detestation of all their bad 
inclinations, and applying them to their true end by firm and high 
resolutions. 

After Granada, I strongly recommend to you the works of Stella, 
particularly on the vanity of the world, and all the works of Francis Arias, a 
Jesuit. The Confessions of St. Augustine will be extremely useful to you, 
and if you follow my advice you will take them in French, in the translation 
of M. Hennequin, bishop of Rennes. Bellintani, a Capuchin, is also very 
good for expressing with clearness many excellent considerations on all the 
mysteries of our faith, and it is the same with the works of Costerus, a 
Jesuit. And at the last moment I remember to recommend to you the 
Spiritual Letters of John of Avila, in which I am certain you will find many 
useful considerations for yourself and others; and at the same time I 
recommend to you the Epistles of St. Jerome, in his excellent Latin. 

As bishop, to help you in the management of affairs, have Cardinal 
Toletus’s book of Cases of Conscience, and study it well; it is short, easy, 
and safe; you will find it enough for the beginning. Read the Morals of St. 
Gregory, and his Pastoral Care; St. Bernard in his letters, and in his books 
On Consideration. Or if you choose to have an abridgment of both, get the 
book entitled Stimulus Pastorum, by the Archbishop of Braga, in Latin, 
printed by Kerner. The Decreta of the Church of Milan is necessary for you; 
but I do not know whether it is printed at Paris. Also I want you to have the 
life of the Blessed Cardinal Borromeo, written by Charles a Basilica Petri, 
in Latin, for therein will you see the model of a true pastor; but, above all, 
have always in hand the Council of Trent and its Catechism. 

I do not think that will be too little for you during the first year, for which 
alone I speak; afterwards you will be better instructed, and this from the 
very fact of having made progress in the first year, if you confine yourself 
within the simple limits I propose. But please excuse me for treating so 
confidently with you; for I cannot act in any other way on account of my 
high opinion of your goodness and friendliness. 

I will yet add these two words: the one is, that it is of immense 
importance for you to receive consecration with a great reverence and 


devotion, and with a thorough appreciation of the greatness of your 
ministry. If you were able to get the discourse of Stanislaus Scolonius upon 
it, entitled, at least according to my copy, De sacr da episcoporum 
consecratione et inauguratione, it would help you much; for in truth it is an 
excellent piece. You know that the commencement in all things is very 
important; and one can truly say, the first in each kind is the measure of the 
rest. 

The other point is, that I earnestly wish you much confidence and a 
particular devotion with regard to the holy Angel, guardian and protector of 
your diocese; for it is a great consolation to have recourse to him in all the 
difficulties of one’s charge. All the Fathers and theologians agree that 
bishops, besides their own particular Angel, have the assistance of another, 
who is deputed for their office and charge. You must have much confidence 
in the one and the other, and by frequently invoking them contract a certain 
familiarity with them, and specially, for affairs, with the one of the diocese, 
as also with the holy patron of your cathedral. For the rest, sir, you will 
gratify me if you love me intimately, and give me the consolation of writing 
to me familiarly; and be assured that you have in me a servant and brother 
in vocation as faithful as any one. 

I forgot to say to you that you should by all means take the resolution of 
preaching to your people. The most holy Council of Trent, after all the 
Ancients, has decreed that a bishop’s first and chiefest office is to preach, 
and let no consideration divert you from this. Do not do it in order to 
become a great preacher, but simply because it is your duty and God’s will. 
The paternal sermon of a bishop is worth more than all the art of the 
elaborate discourses of other kinds of preachers. There is needed very little 
for good preaching, in a bishop; for his sermons should be on necessary and 
useful, not on curious or recondite, things; his words simple, not studied; 
his manner paternal and natural without art or effort; and short as he may 
be, or little as he may say, it is always a great thing. 

Take all I have said as the beginning, for the beginning will afterwards 
teach you the rest. I see that you write your letters so well and fluently, that, 
in my opinion, you will, with but a little determination, make good 
sermons; still, sir, I say that you must have no little resolution, but much, 
and of a good and invincible kind. I beseech you to recommend me to God; 
I will return you an equivalent, and will all my life be, sir, your, &c. 


LETTER IV 


To Madame Rose Bourgeois, Abbess of Puits d’Orbe 


[This was a Benedictine Abbey in Burgundy, ten miles from Chatillon-sur- 
Seine. The Abbess, on whose name, Rose, the Saint frequently plays, was 
daughter to M. Bourgeois de Crépy, president of the parliament of 
Burgundy. One of her sisters was married to M. Brulard, another was 
prioress in the same Abbey. Madame de Chantal also called them sister, and 
they her. St. Francis, who made the acquaintance of them all when he 
preached the Lent of 1604 at Dijon, adopted the same style, and calls them 
all, indifferently, sisters. 

Many of these letters are wrongly dated and arranged by the French 
editors. The dates are here restored, as far as possible, by the internal 
evidence of the letters themselves, resting on the following ascertained 
facts. The first could not have been earlier than May 1604, the date of the 
Saint’s return to Annecy. An interview at Saint-Claude which is mentioned 
took place on 24th August 1604. Jeanne de Sales went to Burgundy with 
Madame de Chantal in May 1605. The Saint was commissioned to reform 
the Abbey in August 1608. | 


On the devotion proper to a religious, and the means to obtain it: also on 
the method to be observed by a religious superior in reforming her 
community. 


May 1604,4500 


You have two sets of duties, Madame my dear daughter; for you are a 
religious and you are an abbess; you must serve God in each capacity, and 
to this end must be directed all your aims and exercises and affections. 


Remember that there is nothing so blessed as a devout religious, nothing 
so miserable as a religious without devotion. 

Devotion is simply the promptitude, fervour, affection, and agility which 
we have in the service of God: and there is a difference between a good 
man and a devout man; for he is a good man who keeps the commandments 
of God, although it be without great promptitude or fervour; but he is 
devout who not only observes them, but does so willingly, promptly, and 
with a good heart. 

The true religious ought to be devout, and to aim at acquiring a great 
promptitude and fervour. To do this, it is necessary, first, to have the 
conscience uncharged with any sin; for sin is a heavy burden, which makes 
its bearer unable to walk uphill. On which account it is necessary to confess 
often, and never to let sin sleep in our bosom. 

Secondly, we must take away all that can tie the feet of our soul, which 
are the affections. These must be unfastened and withdrawn from every 
object which is, I do not say bad, but not entirely good; for a horse that is 
shackled or tethered cannot run. 

Further, we must beg this promptitude from our Lord, and for this 
purpose exercise ourselves in prayer and meditation, letting no day pass 
without making it during the space of a short hour. And as regards prayer, I 
remind you (1) that you must never omit the ordinary Office which is 
prescribed by the Church; you must rather omit every other prayer: (2) after 
the Office you must prefer meditation to all other prayers, for it will be 
more profitable to you and more pleasing to God: (3) make it a practice to 
use ejaculatory prayers, which are sighs of love breathed out before God to 
ask his help and protection. It will greatly help you in this to keep before 
your imagination that point of your meditation which you have most 
relished, in order to ruminate over it throughout the day, as one uses 
lozenges for physical benefit. You will find the same help from a cross, or 
from a pious image suspended from your neck, or your Rosary, if you often 
touch and kiss it in honour of the person represented, or from saying, when 
the clock strikes, a littke word with your heart or your lips, such as, Vive 
Jesus! or, Now is the hour to arise from sleep, or, My hour approaches, and 
the like. (4) Pass no day, as far as possible, without reading a little in some 
spiritual book, and the same before meditation, to put yourself into a 
spiritual frame of mind. 


Make it a custom to put yourself in the presence of God in the evening 
before you go to sleep, thanking him for having preserved you, and making 
the examen of conscience, as spiritual books direct. Do the same in the 
morning, preparing yourself to serve God all the day long, offering yourself 
to his love, and offering to him your own. 

I wish that your meditation should be made in the morning, and that on 
the day before you should read the point that you intend to meditate on in 
Granada, Bellintani, or a similar author. 

In order to acquire a holy promptitude in the practice of virtue, let no day 
pass without some particular act of it with this intention; for practice serves 
marvellously to facilitate our performance of all sorts of operations. 

Never fail, at this commencement, to communicate every first Sunday of 
the month, besides the chief feasts; go to confession the night before, and 
excite in yourself a holy reverence and spiritual joy, as being about to have 
the happiness of receiving your sweet Saviour; and then make a new 
resolution of serving him fervently, confirming this, when you have 
received him, not by vow, but by a good and firm resolution. 

On the day of your Communion, keep yourself as devout as ever you can, 
sighing after him who will then be yours and in you; and with the interior 
eye perpetually regard him lying in your heart, or seated in it as on his 
throne; and make your senses and your powers come one after another to 
hear his commandments and to promise him fidelity. This should be done 
after Communion by a short half-hour’s meditation. 

Take care not to let yourself be moody and out of humour with those 
about you, lest, attributing this to devotion, they despise devotion; on the 
contrary, give them the greatest pleasure and satisfaction you can, in order 
that they may thus be brought to honour and esteem devotion, and to desire 
it. 

Have in you the spirit of sweetness, joy, and humility, which most befit 
devotion; as also tranquillity, not disturbing yourself either for this or for 
that, but going your way of devotion with an entire confidence in the mercy 
of God, who will lead you by the hand into the heavenly country, and by 
this means keep yourself from vexations and from contentions. 

As regards your quality of abbess, that is, of mother of a monastery, it 
obliges you to procure the good of all your religious in the perfection of 
their souls, and consequently to reform their manners and the whole house. 


1. The method of doing it, at this beginning, ought to be sweet, attractive, 
and cheerful. You must not commence with the reprehension of things 
which have been tolerated up to now, but you yourself, without saying a 
word to them, must show the exact contrary in your life and conversation, 
employing yourself before them in holy exercises, such as saying prayers 
sometimes in the church, or possibly making your meditation there, saying 
the Rosary, having some spiritual work read to you while working with 
your needle; exhibiting to them meanwhile a more sweet and unaffected 
love than ever, with special marks of friendship for those who are giving 
themselves to devotion, yet not failing also to show every sign of affection 
to the others, in order to attract and lead them into the same path. 


2. Be chary as to worldly conversations, and do not allow them in your own 
room further than you can possibly help, so that little by little you may get 
the sisters’ dormitory entirely cleared of them;—that is most requisite, and 
your example is a great means towards it. 


3. At table, have some good spiritual book read; such as Granada On the 
Vanity of the World, Gerson, Bellintani, and others of the kind; and make 
this a custom for every day. 


4. At Office your own devout behaviour must set the law of modesty and 
reverence to all the religious. This you will easily do if you put yourself in 
the presence of God each time you begin the Office. I think that to 
introduce the Breviary of the Council of Trent will be a useful and 
profitable thing. 


5. Do not adopt too austere an air at the outset, but be amiable with every 
one save very worldly persons; with these you must be short-spoken and 
reserved. 


6. It will be good to employ one of your religious to help you in the 
management of temporal affairs, in order that you may have so much the 
more opportunity of giving yourself to the spiritual and to duties of charity. 


7. Lastly, do not be in a hurry at this commencement, but do all that you 
will do so cheerfully and with such sweetness that all your daughters may 


come gradually to desire to embrace devotion; and when you see they have 
entered upon this you must treat more thoroughly of the re-establishment of 
the perfection of your Rule, which will be the greatest service you can do 
Our Saviour. But all must proceed not so much from your authority as from 
your example and gentle leading. 


8. God calls you to all these holy works; hear him and obey. Consider that 
you can never take too much pains nor practise too much patience in the 
pursuit of so great a good. How happy will you be if at the end of your days 
you can say with Our Lord:122! I have finished and perfected the work thou 
gavest me to do! Desire it, effect it; think of this, pray for this; and God, 
who has given you the will to desire it, will give you strength to execute it. 


LETTER V 


To the Same 
Same Subject. 
Annecy, between May and end of August 1604,4222 


Madame—I have sent to President Brulart’s wife, your sister, a writing 
which I wish to be communicated to you; not that the one I have given you 
is no longer of use for you and for the present time, but that you may ever 
have more and more illumination in your soul, to the advancement of which 
I feel myself so much bound that there is nothing in the world I desire more, 
not only on account of the great confidence God has given you in my 
regard, but also on account of that which he gives me, that you will greatly 
serve for his glory: have no doubt of this, madame, and have good courage. 
I am extremely consoled by the pleasure you take in reading the life of St. 
Teresa, for you will see the great courage which she had in reforming her 
Order; and this will doubtless aid you to reform your monastery, which will 
be much easier for you than she found it, since you are perpetual superior. 
But keep to the method I recommended to you, of commencing by example; 
and though it may seem to help you but little at first, yet have patience, and 
you will see what God will do. I recommend to you above all the spirit of 
sweetness, which is what ravishes hearts and gains souls. Hold tightly and 
resolutely, in this beginning, to the good performance of all your exercises, 
and prepare yourself for temptations and contradictions. The evil spirit will 
excite innumerable such, to hinder the good which he sees is about to come 
from your resolution; but God will be your protector, as I beseech him to be 
with all my heart, and will beseech him all the days of my life. I beg you to 
recommend me to his mercy, and to believe that I am, as greatly as you can 
desire and as I can be,—Madame, yours, &c. 


My companion told me on the journey that you wished to come to Saint- 
Claude, and that I shall then have the advantage of seeing you. I beg you in 
that case to let me know beforehand, that I may be able to be in a place and 
in a state of leisure suitable for your consolation. 


LETTER VI 


To the Same (The Abbess of Puits d’Orbe) 


Advice on her own conduct, on the introduction of certain community 
exercises, and the general reformation of the Abbey. 


Autumn of 1604.4222 


Madame—I have kept your messenger, Philibert, a long time, but it is 
because I have never had a single day to myself, although I have been in the 
country; for the charge which I hold carries its martyrdom with it 
everywhere, and I cannot say that any single hour of my time is my own, 
except my hours of Office; so much the more earnestly do I desire to be 
recommended to your prayers. 

I send to you, my dear daughter (such is the name that you desire and that 
my heart dictates), a paper on what seems to me the easiest and most 
profitable method of making mental prayer. I have inserted for you some 
exercises and ejaculatory prayers. This will amply suffice to teach the form 
which you must follow for spending the day. I want you to communicate it 
to Madame the wife of the President, your sister, and to Madame de 
Chantal; for I think it will be useful to them. 

As to the matter of your meditations, I should like it to be, as a rule, on 
the life and death of Our Lord; for these are the most simple and most 
useful. 

The books which I recommend you are Bruno, a Jesuit; Capiglia, a 
Carthusian; Bellintani, a Capuchin; but above all Granada in the True Way 
—to begin with. Bruno and Capiglia may serve you for feasts and Sundays, 
the other two for the common days of the year. But although you may look 
at these authors, who are excellent, do not depart from the form which I 
have sent you. 


Always enter upon prayer by putting yourself in the presence of God, 
invoking him, and proposing to yourself the mystery; and after the 
considerations always make acts of the affections, not of all, but of some, 
and the resolutions; after that the thanksgivings, the offering, the prayer; 
lastly, read carefully the litthke memorial which I send you, and put it in 
practice. 

As to meditation on death, judgment, and hell, it will be very useful to 
you, and you will find materials for it in Granada at great length. Only, my 
daughter, I beg you to let all these meditations on the four last things end 
always with hope and confidence in God, and not with fear and terror; for 
when they end with fear they are dangerous, particularly those on death and 
hell. 

Therefore, after having considered the greatness of the torments and their 
eternity, and after having excited yourself to the fear of them, and made a 
resolution of serving God better, you must represent to yourself the Saviour 
on the cross, and running to him with outstretched arms, you must go and 
take hold of his feet, with interior exclamations full of hope: O, harbour of 
refuge, ah! your blood shall be my safety; I am yours, Lord, and you will 
save me: and leave off in this affection, thanking Our Lord for his blood, 
offering it to his Father for your deliverance, and beseeching him to apply it 
to you. But never at any time fail to finish by hope, otherwise you would 
draw no profit from such meditations; and ever keep to this rule of finishing 
your prayer with confidence; for it is the virtue which is most required for 
gaining God’s help, and the one which honours him the most. So you may 
make these meditations on the four last things once every three months, 
during four days. 

Touching the order of prayer for the day, I think I have given you 
sufficient instruction in this little paper which I send you. I will, however, 
tell it you here a little more particularly. 

Knowing that you are a very early riser, I say that in the morning after 
you rise you ought to make your meditation and the morning exercise 
which I have called preparation, with the proviso that the whole shall not 
last longer than three-quarters of an hour at most, as I do not want the 
meditation and exercise to take an hour. After this you can proceed with the 
day’s business until Office, if there is any time. 


At the Mass, I advise you to say your chaplet rather than any other vocal 
prayer; and while saying it you can break off when you have to observe the 
points I have marked—the Gospel, the Credo, the Elevation,—and then take 
it up where you left off, and have no fear but that it will be the better said 
for these interruptions; and if you cannot finish it at the Mass, it will do at 
some other time of the day, but you need only go on from where you 
stopped. 

At dinner, I should approve of your arranging to have the Benedicite said, 
and the ecclesiastical grace which is at the end of the Breviary. This you can 
introduce at the same time that you introduce the Tridentine Breviary, or 
before, if you think well; and little by little get each sister to take her turn in 
saying it, for the Church has not given the order except for us to observe it. 
When at Annecy I always observe it. 

A little before supper it would be very useful for you to take a quarter of 
an hour’s recollection to ruminate the morning’s meditation, unless at that 
time they are saying Compline in the monastery. 

In the evening, before going to rest, I recommend that if the church be 
not too far removed from your rooms, and if not inconvenient, you should 
all go there together, and that when you get there, and are on your knees and 
in the presence of God, the one whose week it is should make the 
examination of conscience thus: Paternoster, and the rest said secretly; Ave 
Maria and Credo, and at the end Carnis, resurrectionem, vitam eternam, 
Amen. Then all together the Confiteor, up to med culpa, and stop for about 
half a quarter of an hour to make the examen; then finish the med culpa and 
the rest, Misereatur and Indulgentiam. After that the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the prayer of Our Lady, or that which follows: Visita quesumus 
Domine, habitationem istam, &c. The others answer: Dormiam et 
requiescam. V. Benedicamus Domino. R. Deo Gratias. V. Requiescant in 
pace. And from that time let each one retire to her cell, after all have saluted 
one another together. 

For the rest, dear madame, it is above all necessary that yourself first 
should keep a fixed order, not only for the Offices, but also as to rising and 
retiring; otherwise you cannot continue in health: and it is so arranged in all 
communities. Night vigils are dangerous for head and stomach. I should 
advise that dinner should not be later than ten, nor supper than six, nor bed- 
time than nine to ten, and getting up from four to five, unless some 


constitutions require more time for sleep, or cannot take so much. But for 
not sleeping so much the cause must be well approved; because for young 
women it seems that six hours are almost required, and if they do not take it 
they are without energy the whole of the day. 

Do not make mental prayer after dinner, at least not for four hours after, 
and never after supper. On fast-days collation may be taken at seven; and as 
to fasting, for yourself it will suffice to begin with Friday, and to be 
satisfied with this for some time, particularly because you must be with the 
rest, and must lead them on little by little. 

When you are ill make only ejaculatory prayer. Take care of yourself, 
obeying the doctor scrupulously, and be sure that this is a mortification 
agreeable to God; and when your sisters are ill be very affectionate in 
visiting them, assisting them, getting them served and comforted. Similarly, 
if some of them are sickly, show to them a tender compassion, easily 
dispensing them from their duty, from Office, according as you judge 
fitting; for this will gain their hearts wonderfully. 

As to Communion and confession, I approve that it should be every 
week, and that on the evening of the Saturday you should add to the Visita 
the prayer of the Blessed Sacrament. 

I sent you a little formula for confession, which I have prepared expressly 
for you. I do not put everything into it, but only what I have thought 
suitable for your instruction. You can communicate it to Mesdames Brulart 
and de Chantal, and to the religious whom you may see disposed to profit 
by it. I have not here the books which treat of it, and perhaps they say it 
better than I do; but it matters not, if you find it elsewhere so much the 
better. 

As to the reformation of your house, my dear daughter, you must have a 
great and durable courage, and you will succeed without doubt, if God 
gives you his grace and some years of life. You are the one who will be 
employed on this sacred business, and without great trouble. I am glad that 
you are but few sisters; multitude breeds confusion. But how are you to 
begin? My idea is this. 

The exact reformation of a monastery of women consists in obedience 
well kept, poverty, and chastity, You must be closely on your guard to give 
no alarm, either loud or low, of your intention of making a reform; for that 
would cause all the hasty and busyminded people to take up arms and set 


themselves against you. Do you know what must be done? It is necessary 
that the sisters should reform themselves under your guidance, and bind 
themselves to obedience and poverty. But how? Walk very little at a time; 
gain those young plants which are there; inspire into them the spirit of 
obedience; and to do this use three or four artifices. 

The first is to give them commands often, but in things very little, 
pleasant, and light, and this before others; and then gracefully to praise 
them about it, and to call them to obedience with expressions of love,—my 
dear sister, or child, and the like; and just before doing this to say: If I ask 
you to do this or that, will you not do it well for the love of God? 

The second is to put before them some books which will help them, and 
amongst others there are three admirable ones which I counsel you to have, 
and to read the most suitable points from, sometimes to them by 
themselves. These are Platus, On the Advantages of the Religious State, 
which is printed in French at Paris; The Gerson of Religious, composed by 
Pére Pinel, printed at Lyons and at Paris; The Desiring [soul], or Treasure 
of Devotion, printed at Paris and Lyons. Also, to speak often of obedience, 
not as if wanting it from them, but as wanting to render it to some one. For 
example: Ah! how much happier are those abbesses who have superiors to 
command them! They are not afraid of erring; all their actions are much 
more agreeable to God; and the like little baits. 

The third is to command, so sweetly and amiably, as to make obedience 
an object of love, and after they have obeyed you to add: May God reward 
you for this obedience—and so to make yourself very humble. 

The fourth is to make profession yourself of wishing to do nothing save 
by the advice and counsel of your spiritual father, to whom, however, you 
must attribute no right at all of commanding, just as you must not give to 
what you do under his direction any title of obedience, for fear of exciting 
contradictions, and of making unkind people raise jealousy in the minds of 
those who are superiors of your monastery. That would spoil all; and I have 
had my experience in such accidents through having seen them happen in 
France, in monasteries wherein there was no little difficulty in appeasing 
these tempests. 

I say the same of poverty. It is necessary to lead them to it step by step in 
such way, that, inspired after this sweet fashion, after some time all their 
pensions may be placed together in one purse, from which they will draw 


all that is necessary, equally and as required, according to each one’s need, 
as is done in many monasteries of France which I know. But above all you 
must not in any way give the alarm about all this, but lead them to it by 
gentle and sweet inspirations, towards which, also, the above-named books 
will assist. 

As to chastity, you must begin thus. Declare that you yourself are never 
so content as when you are alone with them; that it seems to you the 
greatest of pleasures to be thus in your private sisterly society amongst 
yourselves; that you like every one to be in his or her place, people of the 
world by themselves, and you with the sisters; or that worldly people only 
come to a religious house to get something to carry away and spread about 
here and there, and such-like little words to influence their minds—which, 
however, must be so said as to seem to be only your own personal ideas. 
You will see that, little by little, they will be very glad to give up going out 
into the world, and letting the world come in to them; and at last some day 
(it may well be after a year, or even two) you will get this passed into a 
constitution and rule; for, after all, enclosure is the guardian of chastity. 

I am pleased to know that almost all of you are young, for this age is 
suited to receive impressions. At the monastery of Montmartre, near Paris, 
the young, with their abbess still younger, have effected a reformation. 

When you encounter difficulties and contradictions, do not try to break 
them, but prudently let them pass, and bend them with sweetness and time: 
if all do not show themselves disposed, have patience, and advance as far as 
you can with the rest. Do not show any desire to conquer; excuse in the one 
her infirmity, in the other her age; and say as little as you possibly can that 
there is a want of obedience. 

But tell me—do you think it little that you have done already for the 
Office, the veil, and the like? Good heavens! Our Saviour was three and a 
half years forming the college of his twelve apostles, and there was, after 
all, a traitor and much imperfection when he died. We must possess our 
heart in longanimity; great designs are not effected save by virtue of 
patience and duration of time. Things which grow in one day decay in 
another. Courage, then, my good daughter! God will be with you. 

My daughter, I approve the charity you are willing to show to this poor 
misguided creature, provided that she return with a spirit of gratefulness 
and penitence; and if she come in this way she will find it sweet as sugar 


and honey to be placed in the lowest rank, and to have no part in the 
honours of the house, until the virtues she may display to balance her past 
faults may raise her back into new honours—except her order, which it is 
reasonable for her to lose absolutely. In particular, I am thoroughly of 
opinion that you should lift up her heart by gentleness, and that you invite 
all the other sisters to do likewise; for the Apostle says/224 quite plainly that 
those who are spiritual must lift up those who have been overtaken in any 
fault in the spirit of mildness, when they come in dispositions of penitence. 
Thus are we to mingle justice with kindness, after the manner of our good 
God, in order that charity may be practised and discipline observed. 

I should approve that the exercise of the examen of conscience should not 
be made till a good half-hour or three-quarters after supper, and that during 
this three-quarters of an hour there should be recreation in innocent 
conversation, or even in singing spiritual songs, at any rate in this 
beginning. 

Your children ought to receive Communion at eleven, at latest, supposing 
that they have the discretion which is ordinarily had at that age. And the 
first time they go to Communion it is well that you should yourself take 
pains to instruct them as to the reverence they ought to have, and to make 
them mark the day and year in their prayer-book, to thank God for it each 
following year. 

And now, it seems to me, I have answered all you asked me, madame my 
dear sister. I have only to say that I am, without ceremony, entirely yours 
and your abbey’s, throughout which I hope one day to see holy devotion 
flourishing; in what I can, I will contribute both, what God will give me of 
his Spirit, and my feeble prayers. I never fail to make good room for you all 
in the Memento of holy Mass; and be sure that if you desire to be near me, I 
also greatly desire to be near you. But we are near enough, since God unites 
us in the desire to serve him. Let us live in God, and we shall be together. I 
beseech him with all my heart to strengthen you more and more in his love, 
with all the ladies your religious, whom I salute and beg not to forget me in 
their prayers, but to bestow on me some of the breathings of devotion which 
they direct towards heaven, where their hope is. Amen. 


Meditation for the Beginning of each Month 


Place yourself in the presence of God; beseech him to inspire you. Imagine 
that you are a poor servant of Our Lord, and that he has placed you in this 
world as in his house. 


1. Ask him with humility why he has placed you there; and consider that it 
is not for any need he may have of you, but in order to exercise his 
goodness and liberality upon you, for it is to give you his Paradise; and in 
order that you may have it, he has given you an understanding to know him, 
a memory to be mindful of him, a will and a heart to love him and your 
neighbour, an imagination to represent to yourself him and his benefits, all 
your senses to serve him, your ears to hear his praises, your tongue to praise 
him, your eyes to contemplate his wonders, and so of the rest. 


2. Consider that, being created for this end, all actions contrary to it ought 
to be utterly avoided, and those which do not conduce to it ought to be held 
in no esteem. 


3. Consider what an evil thing it is to see in the world that men for the most 
part think not of this, but suppose they are in the world to build houses, lay 
out gardens, possess vineyards, amass gold, and the like transitory things. 


4. Represent to yourself your misery, which was so great at such time as 
you were of this number. Alas! must you say, what was I thinking of when I 
was not thinking of thee, O Lord? Of what was 1 mindful when I was 
forgetting thee? What did I love when I loved not thee? Was I not unhappy 
in serving vanity instead of truth? Alas! the world, which was only made to 
serve me, ruled me, and was mistress over my affections! I renounce you, 
vain thoughts, useless memories, faithless friendships, lost and miserable 
services. 

Make your resolutions, and a firm purpose of henceforward applying 
yourself faithfully to what God wants from you, saying to him: Thou shalt 
henceforth be my only light in my understanding; thou shalt be the object of 
my memory, which shall occupy itself solely in representing to itself the 
greatness of thy goodness, so sweetly exercised in my regard; thou shalt be 
the sole delight of my heart, and the only well-beloved of my soul. 


Particular Application 


Ah! Lord, I have such and such thoughts; I will refrain from them in future: 
I have too keen a memory of injuries and slights; I will give it up from this 
time: I have my heart still attached to such or such a thing which is useless 
or hurtful to thy service, and to the perfection of love which I owe thee; I 
will entirely withdraw and disengage it, by the help of thy grace, that I may 
be able to give it all to thy love. 

Fervently beseech God to give you this grace, and practise what you can 
in something which concerns this point. 

Often repeat the saying of S. Bernard; and in imitation of him, stirring up 
your heart, say often: Rose, what hast thou come into this world to do? 
What art thou doing? Do that which thy Master hath charged thee to do, that 
for which he has put thee into this world and preserves thee in it. No one 
shall be crowned with roses who has not first been crowned with thorns by 
Our Lord. 

One who desires your perfection in God, in whose tender mercies he is 
yours, &c. 


LETTER VII 


To the Same 


Further instructions on the same subjects. Announces the death of (Ven.) 
Ancina, and the intention of the Saint’s mother to send her youngest 
daughter to be educated at Puits d’Orbe. 


13th October 1604. 


Madame, my very dear Sister and Daughter in Our Lord—I want to 
mention some points to you privately, and I wish you to keep them to 
yourself. 

I beg you by the words of our Lord to believe, without any doubt 
whatever, that I am entirely and irrevocably at the service of your soul, and 
that I will apply myself therein to the whole extent of my powers, with all 
the fidelity that you could ever wish. God wills it, as I know full well; more 
I could not say. On this good foundation I will employ my spirit and my 
prayers in thinking out all that will be useful and necessary for making a 
thorough reformation of all your monastery; only have a great courage, full 
of hope. This is all we need at present; for you will undoubtedly be 
attacked; but with a spirit of gentle bravery we shall achieve this good 
design, God helping. And for the present you must firmly establish the 
interior of your hearts, your own above all, for this is the true and solid 
method; and after some time we will establish the exterior to the edification 
of many souls. Be sure that I will think of this in good earnest. As to your 
desire to make your vows again in my hands, and to give me a writing to 
this effect, since you think this will give you so much repose, I am willing, 
provided that you add to the writing this condition, in that part where you 
speak of me—“saving the authority of lawful superiors”—and you must not 
let anything of this be known. 


I am writing to your and my honoured father a letter calculated, in my 
opinion, to gain over his spirit to our design, which I am not making out to 
him so great as it is, because it would turn him against it to propose it all at 
once, whereas little by little he will undoubtedly approve it. I use some 
liberty about you in that letter, but you well know that all this is for nothing 
but the glory of God and your advantage, which alone I regard herein. I 
know that you hold me too much yours to interpret anything coming from 
me otherwise than as well and kindly meant. 

We must have patience over his wanting his opinions to be followed, for 
he does all in excess of loving-kindness; and I hope that in the way that I 
am writing we shall greatly gain him over. I am writing a word to madame 
your sister, whom I cannot help loving extremely, being what she is. Your 
honoured father seems to desire it, by the letter which he has written to me. 

I am much afraid that the writing of the Meditation is so badly done that 
you will not be able to read it. You must please take the trouble to get it 
copied out clearly, so as to be able to use it with more fruit. I was so much 
indisposed when I had it written that I could not use my hand to write it, 
and contented myself with dictating it. 

There is no human likelihood that I shall ever have the consolation of 
seeing Puits d’Orbe; but the great desire with which I am moved towards 
your spiritual service makes me hope that Our Lord will conduct me thither 
by his Providence when the time requires, if my poor co-operation is 
required for your good design. 

Persevere in having reading at table, and likewise sometimes in your 
room in company with your sisters. You must, little by little, dispose the 
matter of the entire reformation; and the chiefest preparation is to render 
hearts gentle, tractable, and desirous of perfection. 

Take advantage of the help of the good Father de Villars, who writes to 
me, in answer to the note which I gave you at Saint-Claude, that he will 
take particular pains to help you. You will do well to keep to the devout 
practices which I have given you, and not to vary them without letting me 
know. God will be pleased with your humility towards me, and will make 
them fruitful to you. 

My Lord the Bishop of Saluces [Ancina] has lately died. He was one of 
the greatest servants of God there has been in this age, and one of my most 
intimate friends: he was made bishop the same day as myself. I ask you for 


a Rosary for him; for I know that if I had died before him he would have 
done me the like charity wherever he had credit. If I had had time to myself 
I would have written to you in better order; but all that I am writing is only 
in morsels, according to the leisure I can get. Believe that I greatly need 
your prayers. 

The books which you might have for the present are: Platus On the 
Excellence of the Religious State; The Gerson of Religious, by Luce Pinel; 
Paul Morigie On the Institution and Commencement of Religious Orders; 
the works of Granada, newly printed at Paris; Bellintani On Mental Prayer; 
the Meditations of Capiglia, a Carthusian; those of St. Bonaventure; The 
Desiring Soul; the works of Francis Arias, and particularly The Imitation of 
Our Lady; the works of the Mother [St.] Teresa; the Spiritual Catechism of 
Cacciaguerra, and his other works. This, or a part of it, will suffice you, 
with those which I know you have already. May God, our dear sister, be 
your guide, protector, and preserver, your aim and your confidence. Amen. 
—Yours, &c. 

Madame, I was almost forgetting to tell you that my mother and I have 
formed the plan of sending to you, after this next winter, my young sister, 
whom you saw at Saint-Claude, with the intention that, if God favour her 
with the inspiration of being a religious, she may be so in due time, with 
your favour and help; and too happy will she be to arrive in this house at the 
same time that devotion will be kindled there. Or, if she be not worthy of 
this place, nor I of this satisfaction, at least she will have this happiness, 
wherever she may go, of having been in so good a place. And it will all be, 
with God’s help, without any inconvenience to any one save what may arise 
from her own disposition. See, madame my dear sister, whether or no we 
want to bind ourselves strongly to your service. I say it without ceremony. 


LETTER VU 


To the Same (the Abbey of Puits d’Orbe) 
How to sanctify corporal suffering: Instructions on peace and humility. 
1605, about April.42° 


My very dear Sister—The great word which makes me so absolutely yours 
is this: God it is who wills it, and I have no doubt thereof. There is no better 
title than this in all the world. You will already have known all the news 
about my cure, which is so complete that I have preached the Lent right 
through. Indeed my illness was nothing much, as I think; but the doctors, 
who thought I had been poisoned, caused so much fear to those who love 
me that it seemed to them I was going to slip out of their hands. As soon as 
ever I was up I wrote to you, and I feel sure you had the letter. Again since 
then I have written to you, but amid the press of a world of affairs which 
prevented me from giving you much time, as I should much have wished to 
do; subject never failing me, on account of the extreme satisfaction which I 
find in it. 

Not only your messenger, but also our good and dear father, has informed 
me how many evils you suffer, and the compassion which they cause him 
for you. May Our Lord be blessed for it! Here is the safest and most royal 
way of heaven for you; and, from what I understand, you have to stay in it 
some time, since, according to what our good father writes to me, you are 
still in the hands of the doctors and surgeons. I have certainly an extreme 
compassion for your sufferings, and recommend them often to Our Lord, 
that he may make them useful to you, and that when you come out of them 
it may be able to be said of you as of the holy man Job: In all these things 
Job sinned not,4228 but hoped in God. 


Courage, my good sister, my good daughter! Look at your Beloved, your 
King, how he is crowned with thorns, and all torn to pieces on the cross, so 
that they could number all his bones.42°4 

Consider how the crown of the bride ought not to be better than that of 
the Bridegroom; and if they so tore away his flesh that all his bones might 
be counted, it is reasonable indeed that one of yours may be seen. As the 
rose among thorns so is my love among the daughters.4= It is the natural 
place of that flower, and it is also the most suitable to your Bridegroom. 
Accept this cross a thousand times a day, and kiss it willingly for love of 
him who sends it to you. There is no doubt that he sends it to you from love, 
and as a rich present. Often represent to yourself your Saviour crucified just 
before you, and think which of the two suffers the more, and you will find 
your trouble much less. Oh! how happy will you be eternally if you suffer 
for God this trifling evil which he sends you! 

You will not err in fancying that I am near you in these tribulations. I am 
so in heart and affection, and often I declare before your Beloved your 
sufferings and trouble,42°2 and feel in this a great consolation. But, my dear 
daughter, have confidence, be strong: If you believe, you shall see the glory 
of God.|4212 What do you think the bed of tribulation is? It is simply the 
school of humility: thereon we learn our miseries and weaknesses, and how 
vain, delicate, and infirm we are. And truly, my dear daughter, on that bed 
have you discovered the imperfections of your soul. And why, I pray you, 
rather there than elsewhere, save because elsewhere they stay within the 
soul, and there they come outside? The agitation of the sea so upsets the 
humours, that those who enter upon it thinking they have none, after sailing 
a little find by the convulsions and retchings which this irregular tossing 
excites that they are full of them. It is one of the great benefits of affliction 
to see the depths of our nothingness, and to make the scum of our bad 
inclinations float to the top. But still, are we for this to be troubled, my dear 
daughter? Certainly not; it is then that we must yet more cleanse and purify 
our spirit, and make more earnest acknowledgment of them than ever. 

This important trouble, and the other troubles with which you have been 
beset, do not alarm me, so long as there is nothing worse. Do you, then, not 
disquiet yourself, my well-beloved daughter. Are we to let ourselves be 
Swept away by current and by whirlwind? Let the enemy rage at the gate, 


let him knock, let him push, let him cry, let him howl, let him do his worst; 
we know for certain that he cannot enter save by the door of our consent. 
Let us keep this shut up, often looking to see that it is quite close; and about 
all the rest let us not trouble ourselves, for there is nothing to fear. 

You ask me to send you something touching peace of soul and humility; I 
would do so willingly, my dearest daughter, but I do not know whether I 
shall be able to do it in the little space of leisure which I have for writing to 
you; but here are four or five words about it, my well-beloved daughter. It is 
by divine inspiration that you ask me about peace of soul and humility both 
together; for it is indeed the truth that the one cannot be without the other. 

Nothing troubles us except self-love, and the esteem in which we hold 
ourselves. If we have not feelings of tenderness in our heart, relish and 
sensible feeling in prayer, interior sweetnesses in meditation, we fall into 
sadness; if we find some difficulties in doing well, if some obstacle crosses 
our good designs, at once we anxiously hasten to overcome it all, and with 
disquieted minds to free ourselves from it. Why is all this? There is no 
doubt it is because we love our own consolation, our own pleasure, our own 
comfort. We want our prayer to be steeped in orange-flower water, and we 
would be virtuous in eating sugar; and we do not regard our sweet Jesus, 
who, prostrate on the earth, sweats blood and water in agony over the 
deadly conflict which he feels within him, between the affections of the 
inferior part of his soul and the resolutions of the superior. 

Self-love, then, is one of the sources of our troubles; the other is the 
esteem in which we hold ourselves. What is the meaning of our being 
disappointed, troubled, and impatient when we fall into some imperfection 
or sin? Without doubt it is because we were thinking ourselves to be good 
for something, resolute, steady; and therefore, when we see that in reality it 
is all a mistake, and that we have fallen flat down, we find ourselves 
deceived, and consequently are troubled, vexed, and disquieted. If we only 
knew what we were, instead of being astonished at finding ourselves on the 
ground, we should marvel how we can remain standing up. And there is this 
other source of our disquiet; we want consolations only, and we are taken 
aback when we lay our finger on our misery, our nothingness, and our 
weakness. 

Let us do three things, my dear daughter, and we shall have peace. Let us 
have a thoroughly pure intention of willing, in all things, the honour of God 


and his glory; let us do the little we can for that end, according to the advice 
of our spiritual father; and let us leave to God the care of all the rest. He 
who has God for the object of his intentions, and who does what he can— 
why does he torment himself? Why does he trouble himself? What has he to 
fear? No, no; God is not so terrible to those whom he loves; he is content 
with little, for he well knows we have not much. 

And know, my dear daughter, that our Lord is called Prince of Peace in 
the Scriptures,2 and that, therefore, wherever he is absolute master he 
holds all in peace. Though it is true that before placing peace anywhere he 
causes war there, separating the heart and the soul from its most cherished, 
familiar, and ordinary affections, such as an inordinate love of self, 
confidence in self, complacency in self, and the like affections. Now when 
Our Lord separates us from affections so fondly and passionately cherished, 
he seems to be flaying the heart alive, and the acutest pains are felt; we can 
scarcely help resisting with the whole soul, because this separation is most 
sensibly felt. But yet all this resistance of the spirit is not without peace, 
even if we are at last overwhelmed with this distress, so long as we fail not 
on this account to hold our will resigned to that of Our Lord, and keep it 
there nailed to his divine good pleasure, and in no wise let go our 
obligations or the fulfilment of them, but execute them courageously. Of 
this Our Lord gave us an example in the Garden; for, all overcome with 
interior and exterior anguish, his whole heart was calmly resigned to his 
Father and the divine will, saying: Yet not my will but thine be done;—and, 
for all his agony, he did not omit going three times to see and admonish his 
disciples. It is to be “Prince of Peace” indeed, to be in peace amid wars, and 
to live in sweetness amid bitternesses. 

From this I want you to draw these conclusions. The first, that very often 
we think we have lost peace because we are in bitterness, and yet we have 
not lost it all; as we know if on account of bitterness we cease not to 
renounce ourselves, and to keep our will dependent on the good pleasure of 
God, and fail not to fulfil the duties of the charge in which we are. 

The second, that of necessity we must suffer interior pain, when God 
tears away the last skin from the old man to renew him in the new man who 
is created according to God.12!2 Wherefore we must not be disquieted 
about this, nor think that we are in disfavour with God. 


The third, that no thoughts which cause us disquiet and agitation of spirit 
are from God, who is Prince of Peace, but are temptations of the enemy, and 
therefore we are to reject them, and take no notice of them. 

We must in all things and everywhere live peacefully. If trouble, exterior 
or interior, come upon us, we must receive it peacefully. If joy come, we 
must receive it peacefully and without throbbings of heart. Have we to 
avoid evil?—we must do so peacefully, without disquieting ourselves; for 
otherwise we may fall as we run away, and give time to our enemy to kill 
us. Is there some good to be done?—we must do it peacefully; otherwise we 
should commit many faults in our hurry. Even our repentance itself must be 
made peacefully: Behold in peace is my bitterness most bitter,42!2 said the 
penitent. 

Read, my good daughter, chapters 15, 16, and 17 of the Spiritual Combat, 
and add them to what I have said, and for the present this will suffice. If I 
had my papers here I would send you a treatise on this subject which I made 
at Paris for a spiritual daughter, a religious of a good monastery, who 
needed it both for herself and for others. If I find it I will send it you on the 
first opportunity. 

As to humility, I can say little more than that your dear sister De N. must 
show you what I have written to her about it. Read carefully what Mother 
[St.] Teresa says of it in the Way of Perfection. Humility causes us to avoid 
troubling ourselves about our own imperfections by remembering those of 
others: for why should we be more perfect than others?—and in the same 
way to avoid troubling ourselves over those of others when we remember 
our own: for why should we think it extraordinary for others to have 
imperfections since we have plenty? Humility makes our hearts gentle 
towards the perfect and the imperfect; towards those from reverence, 
towards these from compassion. Humility makes us receive painful things 
sweetly, knowing that we deserve them, and good things with lowliness, 
knowing that we do not deserve them. As to the exterior, I should 
recommend you to make every day some act of humility, either in words or 
in deed—I speak of words that come from the heart; in word, as by 
humbling yourself to an inferior; in deed, as by doing some lower work or 
service, either for the house or for some particular person. 


Do not distress yourself about staying in bed without meditation; for to 
endure the scourges of Our Lord is not a less good than meditating. No, 
undoubtedly; for it is better to be on the cross with Our Lord than to look at 
him only. But I know well that there, on your bed, you cast your heart a 
thousand times a day into the hands of God, and it is enough. Obey the 
doctors exactly; and when they forbid you some exercise, whether fasting, 
or mental or vocal prayer, or even Office, or any prayer beyond ejaculatory, 
I beseech you as earnestly as I can, both by the respect and by the love you 
are good enough to bear me, to be very obedient; for God has so ordained it. 
When you are cured and have got back your strength, resume your journey 
quietly, and you will see that we shall advance far, with God’s help; for we 
shall go where the world cannot reach, beyond its limits and confines. 

My dear daughter, you write me that you are in every respect the last, but 
you are mistaken; the fruits I expect from you are greater than from any of 
the others. Believe, I beg you, that I have nothing more at heart than your 
advancement before God, and if my blood would further this you would 
soon see in what rank I hold you. I leave on one side the extreme 
confidence you have in me, which obliges me to an extreme zeal for your 
welfare. You say you would like to send me your heart. Be sure that I 
should see it with satisfaction, for I love it tenderly, and it seems to me that 
it must be good because it is vowed to Our Lord. But you know the spot 
where our hearts meet; there they can see one another in spite of the 
distance of places. 

Speak to this good father whom I mentioned about your interior: he will 
have enough in common with me, and I with him, not to distract your soul 
by a diversity of paths, which indeed would be very hurtful to it. In a word, 
receive him as another myself. But at the same time I ask you so to manage 
that, that other good father who wanted to help you, may not recognise that 
you do not wish his direction, because in the future he will be of service in 
the work that you and I desire, by obtaining something from the Holy 
Father. 

But let not this last word excite you, for above all things it is necessary to 
go quietly and step by step; the edifice will be all the firmer for it. And you 
must give no alarm whatever about anything which takes place, so that the 
blessings of heaven may come upon earth like the dew upon the grass, 
which one sees on the ground without seeing it fall; and thus imperceptibly 


must you conduct your whole design up to the very height of its perfection. 
And courage, my dear and well-beloved daughter; God will give us this 
grace. As to that other good father, I approve of your listening to him and 
hearing him, and also of your making use of his advice by putting it in 
practice, but not when it is contrary to the design we have formed of 
following in everything and everywhere the spirit of sweetness and of 
mildness, and of thinking more about the interior of souls than the exterior. 
But in everything you ought to communicate with me, as I am your poor 
father. 

No, my dear daughter, I have never thought it fitting for religious to have 
anything of their own if it could be helped; though I may have said that, in 
so far as superiors permit, individuals may use this liberty, so long as they 
are ready to leave all and put it in common should superiors order it. It is 
expedient, then, to take away private possession, and to make necessaries 
and conveniences common and equal among the sisters, and so to let the 
com of Egypt fail before the manna which falls in your desert. 

My mother, who offers you her own service and that of all who belong to 
her, continues in her desire of the honour of seeing my sister with you. It is 
one of our ardent desires: God grant that it may be with as willing consent 
on your part! 

There was, indeed, no necessity for making excuses to me about the open 
letter; for my very heart would like to be open before your eyes, if its 
imperfections and weaknesses would not give you too much distress. Be 
ever quite safe, I beseech you, as far as I am concerned; and be certain that I 
desire nothing so greatly as to see you with a soul quite full of charity, 
which is totally frank and holily free. And why do I say this? Because I 
seem to see that you have some fear of offending me. I am by no means 
tender or sensitive in that direction, and particularly in cases where my 
friendship is rooted on the Mount of Calvary, by the cross of our Lord. 

I am writing to that daughter of yours whom you ask me to write to, ina 
way as suitable to her trouble as I can. Oh how divinely does our St. 
Bernard say, that the exercise of the charge of souls has not to do with 
strong souls!—for those go by their own feet; but it is concerned with 
feeble and fainting souls, who have to be borne and supported on the 
shoulders of charity which is all-strong. This poor little one is of the latter 
sort, languishing under the depression and difficulties of various 


weaknesses, which seem to overwhelm her virtue. We must help her as 
much as we can, and leave the rest to God. I should never finish writing to 
you if I followed my inclination; it is full of affection. But enough; Mass 
calls me, in which I am going to present Our Lord to his Father for you, my 
dear daughter, and for all your house, in order to obtain from his divine 
goodness his Holy Spirit, to direct all your actions and affections to his 
glory and for your own salvation. I beseech him to preserve you from vain 
sadness and disquietude, and to repose in your heart that your heart may 
repose in him. Amen. 


LETTER IX 


To the Same 


Advice on meditation, on sleep, on having Mass in bedrooms: further 
advice on the way to sanctify corporal sufferings. 


April or May 1605.24 


My very dear Sister—May Our Lord grant you his Holy Spirit, to do and to 
suffer all things according to his will! Your messenger urges me so strongly 
to despatch him that I do not know whether I shall be able to answer you 
fully. At any rate I will say something to you, according as God shall give 
me the grace. I was glad that N. arrived so opportunely with my letters. All 
your repugnances do not alarm me; they will cease one day, God helping: 
and if it is true that you have given little satisfaction to this good father, I 
feel certain that he will not be vexed about it; for I esteem him capable of 
understanding the different accidents of a soul which is beginning to walk 
in the ways of God. As for me, my dear sister and daughter, you could not 
be troublesome to me: and if Our Lord had given me as much liberty and 
convenience for assisting you as I have desire and affection, you would 
never find me tired of serving you unto the glory of God; for I am 
completely yours, and you cannot be too fully convinced of this. 

Touching meditation, I pray you not to distress yourself, if sometimes, 
and even very often, you do not find consolation in it; go quietly on, with 
humility and patience, not on this account doing violence to your spirit. Use 
your books when you find your soul weary, that is to say, read a little and 
then meditate, then read again a little and meditate, till the end of your half- 
hour. Mother [St.] Teresa thus acted in the beginning, and said that she 
found it a very good plan for herself. And since we are speaking in 
confidence, I will add that I have also tried it myself and found it good for 


me. Take it as a rule that the grace of meditation cannot be gained by any 
effort of the mind; but there must be a gentle and earnest perseverance full 
of humility. Continue all your other exercises in the manner I have marked 
them out for you. 

With regard to going to bed, I will not change my opinion, if you please; 
but still, if you do not like bed, and cannot stay in it as long as the rest do, I 
will permit you to rise an hour earlier; for, my dear sister, it is incredible 
how dangerous long night vigils are, and how much they weaken the brain. 
It is not felt during youth; but it comes to be felt so much the more 
afterwards, and many persons have rendered themselves useless in this way. 

I come to the question of the lancing of that poor limb. This will not be 
without extreme pain, but, my God! what an occasion does his goodness 
here give you of exercise in his commandments! Courage, my dear sister; 
we belong to Jesus Christ: see how he sends us his livery; take care that the 
iron which will open your leg be one of the nails which pierced Our 
Saviour’s feet. What an honour! He has chosen this sort of favours for 
himself, and has loved them so greatly that he has carried them into 
Paradise, and behold he shares them with you; and you say that you leave 
me to think how you can serve God during the time that you will be in bed. 
And I am glad to think of it, my good daughter. Do you know what I think? 
In your opinion, my dear sister, when was it that Our Saviour chiefly served 
his Father? Without doubt it was when lying on the tree of the cross, with 
his hands and feet pierced. And how did he serve him? In suffering and in 
offering; his sufferings were an odour of sweetness to his Father. And here, 
then, behold the service which you are to do to God while on your bed of 
pain; you will suffer, and will offer your sufferings to his Majesty. He will 
certainly be with you in this tribulation, and will console you. 

Here is your cross come to you; embrace it and love it for the love of him 
who sends it to you. David in his affliction said to Our Lord:!2 I have 
been silent and have not opened my mouth, because it is thou, O my God, 
who hast done me this evil that I suffer. As if he said: If any other but thou, 
O my God, had sent me this affliction, I should not love it, I should reject it; 
but since it is thou, I say no word more, I receive it, I honour it. 

Have no doubt but that I will earnestly pray to Our Lord for you, that he 
may give you a share of his patience, since he pleases to give you a share of 


his sufferings. I ought to do this, I will do it, and I will be near you in spirit 
during all your illness; no, I will not abandon you. 

And here is a precious balm to soften your pains. Take every day a drop 
or two of the blood which distils from the wounds of the feet of Our Lord, 
making it flow by your meditation; and in imagination reverently dip your 
finger in this liquid and spread it over your sore place, with the invocation 
of the holy name of Jesus, which is oil poured out, said the spouse in the 
Canticles,12!© and you will find that your pain will lessen. 

During this time, my dear daughter, give up saying your Office for as 
many days as the doctors advise, although you may seem not to have need 
to do so. I ordain it thus for you, in God’s name. 

If these letters reach you before the painful moment, get them to look 
everywhere for the treatise of Cacciaguerra On Tribulation, and read it to 
prepare yourself, or have it read quietly to you by one of your more pious 
daughters while you are in bed. Never have I been so much touched by any 
book as I was by that during a very painful malady which I had in Italy. 

The obedience which you will pay to the doctor will be extremely 
agreeable to God, and will be placed to your advantage at the day of 
judgment. 

I cannot send you the writing on Communion just now, because your man 
presses me too much. I will send it you soon, for I shall have an 
opportunity; but meantime you will find in Granada all that you require, and 
in the Spiritual Exercises. 

How pleased I was to see that you have overcome all difficulties in doing 
all that I wrote to you touching your vows and confession! My dear sister, 
you must always act so, and God will be glorified in you. You shall have 
letters from me very often and by every opportunity. 

Whilst I think of you suffering in bed, I shall have for you—and, indeed, 
I speak in good earnest—I shall have for you a particular reverence, and 
shall greatly honour you as a creature visited by God, clad in his livery, and 
as his special spouse. When Our Lord was on the cross he was declared 
King, even by his enemies, and souls which are on the cross are declared 
queens. 

You do not know what the angels envy us in? Truly in this only, that we 
can suffer for Our Lord, while they have never suffered anything for him. 


St. Paul, who had been in heaven, and amid the beatitudes of Paradise, 
gloried in nothing save his infirmities, and in the cross of our Lord.422 
When the lancing is over, say to your enemies the words of the same 
Apostle:42!8 From henceforth let no man be troublesome to me; for I bear 
the marks and signs of the Lord Jesus in my body. O leg, which, being well 
used, will carry you higher in heaven than if it were the soundest in the 
world! Paradise is a mountain whose summit one reaches better with broken 
and wounded legs than with whole and healthy ones. 

It is not good to have Masses said in bedrooms. Adore from your bed Our 
Lord on the Altar, and be satisfied. Daniel, being unable to go to the 
Temple, turned towards it to adore God:!2!2 do you the same. But I 
certainly consider that you should communicate in bed on all Sundays and 
chief feasts, so far as the doctors permit. Our Lord will willingly visit you 
on the bed of affliction. 

I have received the note which was attached to your letter. Be very sure 
that it was quite pleasing to me. I accept it with all my heart, and promise 
you that I will take the care of you that you desire, as far as God will give 
me the strength and ability. I beseech his divine Majesty to load you with 
his graces and benedictions, and all your house. May God be eternally 
blessed and glorified about you, in you, and by you! Amen. I am, my very 
dear daughter, your most affectionate servant in our Lord, &c. 

I beg you to please to get a good work which I want to see done 
recommended to God, and, above all, to recommend it yourself during your 
sufferings; for at such time your prayers, though short and only in the heart, 
will be extremely well received. Ask from God at this time the virtues 
which are most necessary to you. 


LETTER X 


To the Same (the Abbess of Puits d’Orbe) 


Encouragement and consolation in bodily sufferings, and in the difficulties 
she finds in reforming her Abbey. 


16th November 1605. 


My Sister and very dear Daughter—Oppressed and overwhelmed with 
affairs in this Visitation of my diocese which I am making, I yet fail not to 
beseech our good God or to offer the Holy Sacrifice every day to the end 
that you may not be overwhelmed by the sufferings which your leg causes 
you, nor by the difficulties which our holy enterprises meet with, and must 
meet with, in these beginnings. 

Our good respected father often writes me news of you: and nothing 
more desirable can reach me when it is good news, as it always is according 
to God—on whom I know your interior gaze is entirely fixed, into whose 
good pleasure all your designs and all your desires come to merge. Courage, 
my dear daughter; God will without doubt be propitious to you provided 
that you are faithful to him. What a happiness that his divine Majesty 
deigns to make use of you in his service, not only acting but suffering! 

Take care to preserve the peace and tranquillity of your heart: let the 
waves growl and roar all round about your back, and fear not; for God is 
there, and by consequence, safety. I know, my dear sister, that little troubles 
are more distressing, on account of their multitude and their importunity, 
than great ones, and troubles at home than those abroad; but, at the same 
time, I know that victory over them is oftentimes more agreeable to God 
than over many others which in the eyes of the world seem to be of greater 
merit. 


Adieu, my dear sister: they are seizing my letters to carry them off, and I 
have only time to sign myself, Your brother and servant, very affectionate 
and still more faithful, &c. 


LETTER XI 


To the Same 
On religious enclosure and on charity towards her sister the Prioress. 
About 1606.1222 


I was pleased to have news of you (after so much time without receiving 
any), my very dear daughter, from yourself: for what can anybody else tell 
me for certain of you or of your affairs? And so, my dear daughter, all 
human remedies have been found ineffectual for the cure of this poor limb, 
which gives you a pain which must wisely be converted into a perpetual 
penance. In truth, I have always had the impression that all these 
applications would succeed very ill, and that this was a blow which 
heavenly Providence has given you in order to furnish you a subject of 
patience and mortification. What treasures can you amass by this means! 
Henceforth you must do so, and live as a true Rose amongst thorns. 

But I am told that you were at Puits d’Orbe, with some of your daughters, 
and that the rest had stayed at Chastillon; that is true, for I should have 
guessed it. But this was for a short time, you tell me, and for a good and 
legitimate cause; I believe it; but believe me also, my dear daughter, that as 
women who have left the world ought to wish never to see it again, so the 
world which has left them never wants to see them again, and every little it 
sees of them it gets vexed and grumbles. It is the truth also that one ever 
loses something by going out whenever it can (even with some temporal 
loss) be avoided. Wherefore, if you listen to my advice, you will go out as 
little as possible, even to hear sermons, since you have every right to have 
sometimes a preacher in your chapel, who will say things entirely 
appropriate to your congregation. It certainly behoves to pay attention to 
common report, and to do things in order to avoid the talk of the children of 


the world. Wherefore, said that great exemplar of religion and devotion, St. 
Paul,122! if meat scandalize my brother, I will never eat flesh, lest I should 
scandalize my brother. Content in this your honoured relatives, and I think 
that then you can with confidence ask their assistance to provide you good 
accommodation; for it seems to me I hear some of them saying, Why make 
a comfortable dwelling for persons who go out and about in the world? And 
their dislike for this going abroad leads them to make out the worst of its 
quantity and its quality. It is the ancient custom of the world to judge it 
lawful to talk of ecclesiastics as much as ever they like; and it thinks that, 
provided it has something to say about them, there will no longer be 
anything to say about its own associates. 

Well, now, is there no way of finding the side by which to take and to 
preserve the heart of Madame the Prioress, our sister?—for although, 
according to the world, it is for inferiors to seek the goodwill of superiors, 
yet according to God and the Apostles it is for superiors to go after 
inferiors, and to gain them. For so acted Our Redeemer, so did the Apostles, 
so do and will ever do all prelates who are zealous in the love of their 
Master. I own that I do not at all wonder that your relatives are scandalised 
to see what coolness of friendship there is between two sisters by nature, 
two spiritual sisters, two sisters in religion. It is necessary to remedy this, 
my dearest daughter, and not to let this temptation subsist. It may be that the 
wrong is on her side; but at any rate there is this on yours, that you do not 
win her back to your love by the continual and irresistible manifestation of 
that which you owe her according to God and the world. 

You see what liberty I take in telling you my sentiments, my dear 
daughter, whom I wish to be totally victorious with the victory which the 
Apostle announces:1222 Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good. 
If I spoke otherwise to you, I should betray you; and I neither can nor will 
love you save altogether paternally, my dear daughter, whom I beg Our 
Lord to deign to load with his graces and consolations. I salute very humbly 
all your dear company.— Yours, &c. 


LETTER XII 


To the Same (the Abbess of Puits d’Orbe) 


The Saint’s extreme solicitude for her, and for the success of her efforts to 
reform her Abbey. 


About 1607.4223 


My very dear Daughter—I am impatiently expecting better news of your 
health than I have received up to the present; it will be when Our Lord 
pleases, of whom I earnestly ask it, believing that it will be employed to his 
glory and to the advance and perfection of the work begun in your 
monastery. 

I am always in trouble to know whether you have not yet found some 
person proper for the guidance of this flock of souls, who otherwise 
doubtless cannot be without much disturbance and disquiet, which are the 
plants which grow readily in ill-cultivated monasteries, and principally in 
those of women. But before all, I should greatly like to understand what 
progress you hope for the enclosure, whether it will be possible to keep the 
door shut to men, at least in that moderate way which I wrote to you about, 
which was only too easy, I think, and such as your respected father could 
not find objectionable. Certainly you must work very quietly, my dear 
daughter, but very earnestly; for on this depends the good order of all the 
rest. 

Courage, my dear daughter; I know how many troubles, how many 
contradictions there are in such affairs, but it is because they are great and 
full of fruit. Take care of your health, that it may serve you to serve God. Be 
painstaking, but keep from eager solicitude. Present to God your little co- 
operation, and be certain that he will accept it and will bless it with his holy 
hand. Adieu, my dear daughter; I beseech his holy goodness to help you 


always, and I am extremely, and with all my heart, all yours, and more than 
yours. 


LETTER XII 


To the Same 


[This letter seems to have been formed, by M. Maupas, from various 
letters. ] 


The evil of pride amongst religious: method to be used by superiors in 
introducing reforms: care in admitting subjects. 


About 25th August 1608. 


Would you like to know what I think on the matter, madame? Humility, 
simplicity of heart and affection, and submission of mind, are the solid 
foundations of the religious life. I would rather cloisters were filled with all 
vices than with the sin of pride and vanity; because in other offences one 
can repent and get pardon, but the proud soul has in itself the principle of 
all vices, and never does penance, considering itself to be in a good state, 
and despising all the advice which is given to it. Nothing can be done with a 
soul that is vain and full of self-conceit; it is no good either to self or others. 

To make government good it is further needed that superiors should 
resemble shepherds feeding their flocks, and should not neglect the smallest 
chance of giving edifying example to their neighbour, because, as there is 
no little stream which does not run to the sea, so there is no deed which 
does not lead the soul to that great ocean of the wonders of God’s goodness. 

Madame, your leading of your daughters in this holy work should be 
Sweet, gracious, compassionate, simple, and persuasive; and, believe me, 
the most perfect guiding is that which most closely follows God’s ordering 
of us, which is full of tranquillity, quietude, and repose, and which, even in 
its greatest activity, has no emotion, and makes itself all to all things. 


Moreover, the diligence of superiors ought to be great in applying a 
remedy to the very lightest murmurings of the community. For as great 
storms are formed from invisible vapours, so in religion great troubles come 
from very light causes. 

Again, nothing is so destructive to Orders as the want of care which is 
used in examining the spirit of those who throw themselves into the cloister. 
People say, he is of a good house, he has a good head; but they forget that 
he will with great difficulty submit to religious discipline. 

Before admitting them one should represent to them the true 
mortification and submission which religion demands, and not dwell so 
temptingly on the numerous spiritual consolations. For just as a stone 
though thrown upwards returns downwards by its own movement, so the 
more a soul whom God wants in his service is repelled, the more it will be 
urged to what God wants from it. Besides, those who choose this path as it 
were disappointed because they have high aspirations with low fortune, 
ordinarily bring more disorder than good order into the cloister. 


LETTER XIV 


To the Same 


Directions on enclosure, extraordinary confessors, administration of 
revenues: how to behave to a disobedient subject: advice as to her own 
perfection. 


1608 or 1609.4224 


Yes, my daughter, I say it in writing as well as by word of mouth, be joyful 
as far as possible in well-doing, for it is a double grace of good works to be 
well done and to be cheerfully done. And when I say in well-doing, I do not 
mean to say that if some defect happen you are to give yourself to sadness 
on that account; for God’s sake, no! for this would be to add fault to fault; 
but I mean that you must persevere in wishing to do what is good, and must 
always return to good as soon as you realise that you have left it, and in 
general that you must live joyfully by virtue of this fidelity. 

I have to tell you that, besides the former writing which I send you, you 
must keep the cloister and the dormitory closed to men; thus will the 
enclosure be established gradually. 

The Council of Trent commands all superiors and superioresses of 
monasteries that at least three times a year they should make all who are 
under their charge go to confession to extraordinary confessors, as is 
strongly required for a thousand good reasons. Wherefore you must observe 
it, getting some good monk or very devout priest, to whom all must on that 
occasion confess. I have told you the reason why all must confess, but this 
will be a grievance to no one; for those who like need only confess the 
faults of a day or two, going to confession previously, and those who like 
can act otherwise. 


It must be your place, my dear daughter, to administer the pensions, but 
depute one of the sisters to the office of keeping account of what may be 
used. 

It will be good, in your little chapters, to recommend the mutual and 
tender love of one another, and to testify that you have it towards them, but 
particularly towards her of whom you write to me, whom you must by 
charity recall to a good understanding and sweet confidence with the rest. I 
write her a little word. 

You will no doubt find the first instructions I gave you, five years ago, on 
the way by which you must gently bring all these souls to your good design. 
You will see there many things which for the sake of brevity I will not say 
now. 

As to her who is absent, you must write to her or her brother, that for the 
greater glory of God, the salvation of your souls, the edification of your 
neighbour, and the honour of your monastery, you have resolved, with all 
your religious sisters, to live more retiredly within your house than you 
have done hitherto; that, this thing being so reasonable and becoming, you 
have no doubt she will agree to it; that you request and summon her to do 
this by the obedience which she has vowed to you, outside of which she 
cannot effect her salvation; promising her that she will find nothing in 
yourself or in others except a sweet and very loving mutual intercourse, 
which alone, besides her duty, would invite her to a holy retreat, and the 
like. If upon this she return not, you must cite her twice more with intervals 
of three weeks. But if after all she return not, you will say to her that she 
determines then not to be received again and to be shut out from her place. I 
think, however, that her friends will make her return, and when she does, 
you will treat her sweetly and with great patience. 

If I forget anything I will say it to our sister, who will infallibly go to see 
you, and she loves you very strongly. As for your private self, do not fail to 
make mental prayer every day, at the same time as it is being made in choir, 
if you cannot attend there; and this for half an hour. Do not torment yourself 
when you cannot have feelings as strong as you would desire, for it is the 
goodwill which God wants. Read spiritual books for a quarter of an hour 
each day before going to Vespers, or before saying them when you cannot 
go to them. 


You will go to bed every day at ten, and rise at six. When you are obliged 
to be in bed, get some one to read from time to time as suits you. Often kiss 
the cross which you wear; renew the good purposes which you have made 
of being all God’s, immediately before going to rest, or while you are 
going, or in your oratory, or elsewhere; and make one fuller renewal by half 
a dozen aspirations and humiliations before God. 

I give you for your special patron of this year the glorious St. Joseph, and 
for your patroness St. Scholastica, sister of St. Benedict, in whose life you 
will find many actions, as in that of St. Benedict, worthy of being imitated. 

See now, my very dear and good daughter, undertake to gain for yourself 
a great courage in the service of Our Lord; for assuredly his goodness has 
chosen you to make use of you, provided that you will it, for the true re- 
establishment of his own glory and that of souls. In your house you could 
not hold a safer path than that of holy obedience; wherefore I greatly rejoice 
that you are attached to it, for the reason you tell me. Remember well, then, 
what I have recommended to you on the part of Our Lord, to whom I 
commend you, beseeching him, by his death and passion, to crown you with 
his holy love, and to make you more and more entirely his own. 

As for me, my dear sister, my well-beloved daughter, I have a very entire 
will to love, honour, and serve you; and nothing will ever take away from 
me this affection, since it is in this same Saviour and for him that I have 
taken it up, being ever your humble brother and servant, &c. 


LETTER XV 


To a Young Lady 
Counsels relating to a vow of chastity. 
Annecy, 18th May 1608. 


Mademoiselle—I consider that the desire which you have of vowing your 
chastity to God has not been conceived in your heart without your having 
first and for a long time considered its importance: for this reason I approve 
your making it, and making it on Whit Sunday itself. Now to make it well, 
use your leisure time during the three days beforehand to prepare your vow 
properly by prayer, which you can form on these considerations. 

Consider how agreeable a virtue holy chastity is to God and the angels, 
he having willed that it shall be eternally observed in heaven, where an end 
is put to every sort of carnal pleasure and to marriage. Shall you not be very 
happy to begin in this world the life which you will continue eternally in the 
other? Bless God, then, who has given you this holy inspiration. 

Consider how noble is this virtue, which makes our souls white as the 
lily, pure as the sun; which makes our bodies consecrated, and gives us the 
advantage of belonging wholly and entirely to his divine Majesty, heart, 
body, spirit, and feelings. Is it not a great delight to be able to say to Our 
Lord: My heart and my flesh have rejoiced222 in your goodness, for the 
love of which I give up all love, and for the pleasure of which I renounce all 
other pleasures? What a happiness to have reserved no earthly delights for 
this body, in order to give our heart entirely to Our God! 

Consider that the Blessed Virgin was the first to vow her virginity to God, 
and after her so many virgins, men and women. But with what ardour, with 
what love, with what affection, was this their virginity, this chastity, vowed! 
Ah! it cannot be described. Humble yourself greatly before this heavenly 


band of virgins, and by humble prayer beseech them to receive you amongst 
them, not indeed as professing to equal them in purity, but at least that you 
may be acknowledged as their unworthy servant, imitating them as nearly 
as you can. Beseech them to offer with you your vow to Jesus Christ, King 
of virgins, and by the merit of their chastity to make yours acceptable. 
Above all, recommend your intention to Our Lady; and then to your good 
Angel, that it may please him thenceforward to preserve with a particular 
care your heart and your body pure from everything contrary to your vow. 

Then on Whit Sunday, when the priest is elevating the sacred Host, offer 
with him to God the eternal Father the precious body of his dear child Jesus, 
and together with this your body, which you will vow to keep in chastity all 
the days of your life. The form of making the vow might be such as this: “O 
eternal God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, I, N., thy unworthy creature, here 
in thy presence and in that of all thy heavenly court, promise to thy divine 
Majesty, and vow, to keep and observe, all the time of mortal life which it 
shall please thee to give me, an entire chastity and continence, through the 
favour and grace of thy Holy Spirit. Vouchsafe to accept this my irrevocable 
vow as a holocaust of sweetness, and since it has pleased thee to inspire me 
to make it, give me the strength to perfect it, to thy honour, for ever and 
ever.” 

Some persons write this vow, or get it written and sign it, then hand it to 
some spiritual father, in order that he may be, as it were, the protector and 
sponsor of it; but this, though useful, is in no way necessary. 

Then you will communicate, and you will be able to say to Our Lord that 
he is indeed your Spouse. 

But speak of this to your confessor; for if he tell you not to do it you must 
believe him, since he, knowing the present state of your soul, will be able to 
judge better than I what is expedient. 

But, my good daughter, when this vow is made, it is necessary that you 
never permit any one to solicit your heart with any proposal of love or 
marriage, and you must have a great respect for your body, not now as your 
own body, but as a most sacred body, a most holy relic. And as one dares no 
longer to touch or profane a chalice after the Bishop has consecrated it, so 
when the Holy Spirit has consecrated your heart and your body by this vow, 
you must show it a great reverence. 


For the rest, I will recommend all this to God, who knows that I love you 
very affectionately in him; and on the same day of Pentecost I will offer 
him your heart and what may proceed from it unto his glory. May Jesus be 
for ever your love, and his holy Mother your guide! Amen. 

Your servant in Jesus Christ, &c. 


LETTER XVI 


To F: Claude de Coex, Prior of the Benedictine Monastery of Talloires 
Instructions for the beginnings of a reform in his community. 
Annecy, 10th July 1609. 


Sir—Since God has chosen a very small number of persons, and, moreover, 
from amongst the least of the house in age and standing, it is needful that all 
be undertaken with a very great humility and simplicity, and that this little 
number do not reprehend or censure the others in words or in exterior 
gestures, but simply edify them by good example and conversation. 

The beginning being so small, great longanimity is needed in the 
execution, and a remembrance how that Our Lord after thirty-three years 
left only six-score disciples really collected together, amongst whom also 
there were many hard of teaching. The palm-tree, queen of trees, only 
produces its fruit a hundred years after it is planted. It is well, then, to be 
furnished with a generous and persevering heart in a work of such great 
importance. God has made reformations with less beginnings, and you must 
aim at nothing short of perfection. 

And, to come to particulars, my advice is, that your holy band be careful 
to communicate devoutly at the very least once each week. Let them be 
taught to examine their consciences well and duly every night; let them be 
shown how to make mental prayer suitably, according to the disposition of 
the subject, and, above all, let them be instructed to obey their director very 
willingly, very closely, and very perseveringly. 

As to the habit, I do not think that it will be well to change it till after the 
year has expired, although I should like it to be in all things as uniform as it 
can be, both in shape and in material, and that the tunic should be wide, 
after the fashion of the reformed Benedictines. I think that the shirt should 


be kept to, for cleanliness, provided always that the collar be not 
extravagantly lengthened, but cut low and in a uniform manner. Each one, 
also, will wear a belt and hood of the same fashion, the whole to be very 
neat. 

As regards the beds, the more simple they are the better. Let each have 
his own, and let them be so arranged that in getting up or retiring to rest 
persons may not see one another, so that even the eyes also be clean and 
modest. I should greatly approve that those who have a beard should be 
well shaved on head and chin, according to the ancient custom of 
Benedictines, and that, as far as possible, they should no longer go out by 
themselves, but always with a companion. 

It will be expedient that at the Divine Office the little flock enter, remain, 
and go out all together, with uniform behaviour and ceremony, inasmuch as 
the exterior comportment, whether at the Office, at table, or in public, is a 
powerful incentive to good. 

In this beginning it is not necessary to add any abstinence to that of 
Fridays and Saturdays, unless it be that of Wednesdays, according to the old 
custom and mitigation observed in the monastery. 

Such is my modest advice for this commencement; the end arrived at will 
be a very different thing, please God; for, as you know, the first thing in 
intention is the last in execution. But to work well in this business, there is 
needed an unconquerable courage and to await the fruit in patience. I know 
and see your Rule, which speaks wonders; but it is not expedient to pass 
from one extremity to the other without a mean. 

Plant deep down in your heart, sir, this affection—to build up again the 
walls of Jerusalem: God will help you with his hand. Above all, take care to 
use milk and honey, because meat cannot yet be masticated by the weak 
teeth of your guests. Adieu! Have good hope of being one of those by 
whom salvation will be made in Israel. 


LETTER XVII 


To Madame de Chantal 
Praise of a future lay-sister of the Visitation: spirit of that Order. 
November 1609. 


Your Anne Jacqueline pleases me more and more. The last time she went to 
confession she asked leave, in order to prepare herself to be a religious, to 
fast on bread and water in Advent, and to go barefoot all the winter. O my 
daughter! I must tell you what I answered her, for I consider it as good for 
the mistress as for the servant,—that I should like the daughters of our 
congregation to have the feet well shod, but the heart bare and naked of 
terrestrial affections; to have their heads properly covered, and their soul all 
uncovered by a perfect simplicity and an offstripping of their own will. 


LETTER XVIII 


To a Person of Piety 


On humility, resignation, and simplicity: remedies against drowsiness at 
prayer. 


5th January 1610. 


You tell me three good things, my very dear daughter, in the letter which I 
have received from you,—that you do yourself great violence to keep down 
the swellings of your heart and to practise love of abjection; that this is 
what you are striving after now; and that you have your desires more 
accommodated to the divine will than formerly. You must be sure always to 
act so, my dear daughter; for, as Our Lord says: The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent bear it away.4228 The more pains holy 
humility costs you, the more graces it will give you. Continue, then, 
courageously to bring down your heart by humility, and to exalt it by 
charity; for so you will ascend and descend like the angels on the holy 
ladder of Jacob. Study this lesson deeply, for it is the one lesson of our 
sovereign Master: Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of heart.4222 
How happy will you be, my dear daughter, if you resign yourself fully to 
the will of Our Lord! Yes; for this holy willing is all good, and its disposing 
all good. Better can we not walk than under its providence and guidance. 
But do you know what pleases me? Your saying that you speak to me with 
open heart. For, my dear daughter, it is a good condition, if we want to 
advance according to the Spirit, to be open-hearted, and so to make the 
communication which must be between us faithful and simple. As also Our 
Lord, who is so greatly pleased to communicate his Spirit to his servants, is, 
moreover, greatly pleased to see that our spirits communicate themselves 
one to another, for mutual aid and solace. Walk then so, my dear daughter. 


And do not distress yourself about your fits of drowsiness, against which 
you must do two things. One is, often to change your position in prayer; as, 
to keep the hands sometimes crossed, sometimes clasped, sometimes 
folded; sometimes to stand, sometimes to go on your knees, now on one 
knee, now on the other, when the drowsiness attacks you. The other thing 
is, frequently to utter words out loud, interjected more or less amidst your 
prayer, according as you find yourself more or less beset by these 
inclinations to doze. May God be ever favourable to you, my dear daughter, 
in order that you may advance very far forward in his love, for the sake of 
which I will love you all my life; and recommending myself more and more 
to your prayers, I am, your humble servant, &c. 


BOOK II 


Earlier Letters to Sisters of the Visitation 


[The Visitation Order was founded at Annecy on 6th June 1610. Mother de 
Chantal [St. Jane Frances] was the superioress and cofoundress. Her first 
companions and daughters were Mother Favre, Mother de Bréchard, and 
the out-sister Anne Jacqueline Coste. Mother de Chastel joined them after a 
few weeks, and within two years came, amongst others, Mothers Joly de la 
Roche, de Blonay, and Rosset. There exist letters addressed to all these. The 
sisters were in the first months called Oblates. Their work was to practise 
the interior life and to visit the sick poor. From the latter practice arose 
their name of Visitation sisters, given them first not by their founder, but by 
the poor. Their institute was confined to Annecy until the end of 1614, and 
during this first period we have but few letters of St. Francis to them, as 
they were under his own eye. On 25th January 1615, Mother de Chantal, 
Mother Favre, and three others started to make the foundation of Lyons. 
Towards the end of 1615 M. de Chantal returned to Annecy, leaving M. 
Favre superioress at Lyons. This first foundation from Annecy led to a 
notable change in the institute, as St. Francis, taking the advice of the 
Archbishop of Lyons, gave up external active work and adopted enclosure. 
The next foundation was Moulins, 25th August 1616, M. de Bréchard being 
appointed superioress. The fourth foundation was Grenoble, 8th April 
1618; superioress, M. de Chastel. The fifth was Bourges, 15th November 
1618; superioress, M. Rosset. The sixth was Paris, founded by Mother de 
Chantal herself, 1st May 1619. This important event opens a new period in 
the development of the Order, and furnishes a natural line of division 
between St. Francis’s earlier and later letters to his spiritual daughters. ] 


LETTER I 


To Mother de Chantal 
On entire devotion of self to God: St. Francis’s extreme affection for her. 
oth June 1610. 


To-morrow, then, you will have thoughts and cares, for I am beginning to 
have very particular ones about your future house, as regards temporal 
things; as to the spiritual, it seems to me that Our Lord will have care of 
them without our solicitude, and that he will pour out over them a thousand 
blessings. 

My daughter, I must tell you that I never saw so clearly how much you 
are my daughter as I see it now; but I say that I see it in the heart of Our 
Lord; so do not fancy there is any failure of confidence in those few words 
which I wrote to you the other day—but we will talk of them another time. 

O my daughter! what a desire have I that we be one day annihilated in 
ourselves to live wholly to God, and that our life be hidden with Christ in 
God!4228 Oh! when shall we live, now not we, and when shall Christ live 
wholly in us?/222 I am going to make a little prayer on this, and I will 
beseech the royal heart of Our Saviour for our heart. 

I am ever more yours in Jesus Christ, and I marvel at this growth of 
affection. Yes, I say it in earnest, I did not know that I could do what I can 
do in this, and I find a source which ever supplies me more abundant 
waters. Ah! it is God, undoubtedly. We must certainly put ourselves on our 
highest mettle, to serve God as nobly and valiantly as we can, for why do 
we think he has willed to make one sole heart out of two except that this 
heart might be extraordinarily bold, brave, spirited, constant and loving in 
its Creator and its Saviour?—by whom and in whom I am, yours, &c. 


LETTER II 


To the Same 
The excellence of her vocation: the Saint praises God for it. 


In proportion as the sovereign goodness of the divine Trinity renews the 
spirit of his adoration!222 in the Holy Church, it seems to me to renew that 
of the sacred vocation of my dearest, best, and most honoured mother, who 
going out from her country, without knowing whither she was going, but 
believing God, who had said to her: Go out from thy country and thy 
father’s house,/22! came in to the mountain whose name was “God will see 
her;”!232 and God did see her, multiplying her spiritual offspring like the 
stars of heaven. 

May God be ever glorified, my very dear mother, with whom I rejoice, 
yea, in whose heart my heart rejoices as in itself. May it, this heart of my 
mother, be eternally fixed in heaven like a fair star, the centre of a 
constellation. Is it possible that we shall eternally sing the canticle of Glory 
to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost? Yes; the soul of my mother 
shall sing it for ever and ever, Amen. And God shall be blessed thereby 
unto eternity of eternities, Amen. Vive Jésus! Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, for the gathering together of all these hearts 
for his honour. But, alas! what confusion for mine, which has co-operated in 
so holy a work with so slight a fidelity! But still, this same most holy 
Trinity, who is so sovereign a goodness, will be gracious to us, and we will 
in future do his will. Amen. 


LETTER III 


To the Same (Mother de Chantal) 
That she should receive her son with signs of love. 


It is I, I think, who will be the first to announce to you, my very dear 
daughter, the coming of the well-beloved Celse Benigne. He arrived 
yesterday evening very late, and we had a difficulty in restraining him from 
going to see you in bed, where you doubtless were. How sorry am I to be 
unable to be witness of the caresses which he will receive from a mother 
who is insensible to all that is of natural love! For I think they will be 
terribly mortified ones. Ah! no, my dear daughter, be not so cruel; manifest 
to him some pleasure at his coming, to this poor young Celse Benigne. It is 
not right all at once to show such strong signs of this death of our natural 
passion. 

Well, then, I will go to see you, if I can, but I will not be in a hurry; for 
we ought not to be insensible in the presence of objects which so strongly 
call for love. Friendship rather goes downwards than upwards. I will 
content myself with not ceasing to cherish you for my daughter as much as 
you cherish him for your son, and, moreover, I defy you to do better than I. 


LETTER IV 


To the Same 
On entire submission to God in spiritual trials. 
25th January 1611. 


St. Paul, that glorious and marvellous Saint, has awakened us early, my 
dearest daughter, crying out thus loudly in the ears of my heart and of 
yours: Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?1233 

My most dear mother and all-dear daughter, when will it be that, dead 
before God, we shall live again to this new life in which we shall no more 
will to do anything, but shall let God will all that we have to do, and shall 
let his will living act upon ours quite dead? 

Well, my dear daughter, keep yourself close to God, consecrate to him 
your labours, await in patience the return of your fair sun. Ah! God has not 
shut us out from the enjoyment of his sweetness: he has only withdrawn it 
for a time, that we may live in him and for him, and not for this sweetness, 
that our afflicted sisters may find in us a compassionate assistance and a 
sweet and loving support, that from a heart denuded, dead, and immolated 
he may receive the agreeable odour of a holy holocaust. 

O Lord Jesus! by your incomparable sadness, by the unequalled 
desolation which filled your divine heart on Mount Olivet and on the cross, 
and by the desolation of your dear Mother while deprived of your presence, 
be the joy, or at least the strength, of this daughter, while your cross and 
passion are most singularly united to her soul. 

I send you this outburst of our heart, my dearest daughter, whom may the 
great St. Paul bless. I think you must be very good to the sister of Sister N.; 
for, after all, sweet charity is the virtue which spreads abroad the good 


odour of edification, and persons of lower position receive it with more 
profit. 


LETTER V 


To the Same 


Change of name for the sisters: St. Frances of Rome their patroness and 
model. 


9th March 1611. 


Yes, my dear daughter, yes, we will yield and change the name of Oblate 
Sisters, since it displeases those gentlemen so much; but never will we 
change the eternal design and vow of being for ever the most humble 
servants of the Mother of God. Renew the promise of it in your 
Communion; I will do the same in the Sacrifice of the Mass. Ah! it is 
twelve years to-day since I had the grace of celebrating Mass in the 
monastery of this holy Roman widow, with a thousand desires of being 
devout to her all my life. As she is our holy patroness, she must be our 
model. She loved her little Batiste as well as you love your Celse Benigne; 
but she left to God the entire disposal of him, to do with him as he willed, 
and he made of him a child of salvation: so do I hope for the most dear son 
of my most dear mother. 


LETTER VI 


To Mother de Bréchard, acting as Superioress at Annecy 
That she should moderate her activity and her solicitude, trusting in God. 
Autumn of 1611. 


My very dear Daughter—You must take rest, and sufficient rest; must 
lovingly leave some work to others, and not seek to have all the crowns: our 
dear neighbours will be glad enough to have some. The ardour of holy love, 
which urges you to want to do everything, ought also to keep you back and 
make you leave others something to do for their consolation. God will be 
good to us, my daughter; I hope he is threatening you without intending to 
strike, and that the dear person of our mother will complete her journey 
back to her very dear lieutenant, her well-beloved daughter. I want you to 
labour in a spirit ardent yet gentle, fervent but moderate, expecting the good 
conclusion of sicknesses and of all affairs not from your labour, not from 
your care, but from the loving goodness of your Spouse. May he deign to 
bless you eternally, with all the flock of my dearest mother, absent, yet so 
present to us in heart, in the presence of him who is the supreme all of the 
heart of mother and of daughters: beseech him to be this also to the father, 
that all may be holily equal in our poor dear little Visitation. Amen. 


LETTER VII 


To Mother de Chantal 
On Holy Communion and abandonment to God. 
17th January 1612. 


M. Michel is going to start a little sooner than usual, in order that you may 
take your tablet!224 at least an hour before dinner. But, my dear daughter, 
both these things which you will take are tablets of cordial virtue, 
particularly the first, composed of the most excellent powder that ever was 
in the world. Yes, my dear daughter; for Our Saviour has taken our true 
flesh, which is in substance powder, but in him is so excellent, so pure, so 
holy, that the heavens and the sun are but dust in comparison of this sacred 
powder. Now, the tablet of the Holy Communion is precisely that; and it has 
been made into a tablet that we may take it better, though in itself it is the 
most divine and very great table which the Cherubim and Seraphim adore, 
and at which they eat by real contemplation as we by real communion. 

Oh! what happiness that our love, whilst waiting for that visible union 
which we shall have with Our Lord in heaven, is by this mystery so 
admirably united to him! My dearest daughter, keep your soul in peace, do 
not look where its little maladies come from, do not put yourself into any 
trouble about its cure, but divert your spirit, as far as possible, from 
returning upon itself. 

The great St. Anthony, whose intercession has an extraordinary influence 
to-day, will make you, by God’s goodness, rise to-morrow quite strong. It is 
a great joy to the heart to picture to oneself this great Saint among his 
hermits, drawing from his mind deep and sacred sayings, and pronouncing 
them with extreme reverence, as oracles from heaven: but, amongst other 
things, it seems to me that he says to our soul what he said among his 


disciples, taken from the Gospel: Be not solicitous about your soul, or, for 
your soul.4232 No, my dear daughter, remain in peace; for God, to whom it 
belongs, will console it. 

Meantime, my well-beloved daughter, I cease not, in the depths of my 
soul, to form holy hopes that after God has proved us by this occasional 
little abandonment, and has exercised us in interior mortification, he will 
revive us by his sacred consolations. He, this dear love of our heart, only 
abases us to lift us up: he holds back, and hides himself, and looks through 
the lattices to see how we are behaving. Ah! Lord and Saviour, I half see, 
meseems, the brightness of your gentle eye, which promises us the return of 
your rays, to make fair spring appear again on our earth. Ah! my daughter, 
we have got well through worse: why shall we not have the courage to 
surmount this difficulty also? Believe, my daughter, that I pray to Our Lord 
for you with all my heart, for my soul is knit to yours, and I cherish you as 
my soul, as is said of Jonathan and David.22° May God be for ever 
gracious to this heart, all vowed, all dedicated, all consecrated to heavenly 
love! 

Good-night, my most dearly sole daughter: keep Jesus crucified tightly 
within your arms, for the spouse held him there as a bundle of myrrh,1232 
that is, of bitterness: only, my dear daughter, it is not he who is bitter to us, 
he merely permits us to be bitter to ourselves. For behold, says Ezechias, 
my most bitter bitterness is in peace.4228 May the God of sweetness deign to 
make your heart sweet, or at least make your bitterness to be in peace. 

This good sister wants to open her heart to you somewhat fully, but says 
she does not know how to do it; you must help her, then, and you may tell 
her that I said so. Blessed be God. Amen. 


LETTER VU 


To the Same 


On abandonment to God’s pleasure, even as to the exercise of faith, hope, 
and charity. 


28th March 1612. 


Well, my dearest daughter, it is fully time that I should, if I can, answer 
your long letter. Ah! yes, my dearest, most truly dearest daughter, but it 
must really be in haste, for I have very little leisure; and unless the sermon 
which I am about to preach were already formed in my head, I should not 
write to you anything more than the note attached to this. 

But let us come to the interior trial which you write to me about. It is in 
reality a certain insensibility, which deprives you of the enjoyment, not only 
of consolations and inspirations, but also of faith, hope, and charity. You 
have them all the time, and in a very good condition, but you do not enjoy 
them: in fact, you are like an infant, whose guardian takes away from him 
the administration of all his goods, in such sort, that while in reality all is 
his, yet he handles and seems to possess no more than what he requires for 
living, and, as St. Paul says, in this he differeth nothing from a servant, 
though he be lord of all things.+222 For in the same way, my dear daughter, 
God does not want you to have the management of your faith, of your hope, 
or of your charity, nor to enjoy them, except just to live and to use them on 
occasions of pure necessity. 

My dear daughter, how happy are we to be thus tied and kept close in by 
this heavenly guardian! And what we ought to do undoubtedly is what we 
do, namely, adore the loving Providence of God, and then throw ourselves 
into his arms and into his bosom. No, Lord, I no longer desire the 
enjoyment of my faith, of my hope, or of my charity, save to be able to say 


in truth, though without pleasure or feeling, that I would rather die than give 
up my faith, my hope, and my charity. Ah! Lord, if such is your good 
pleasure, that I should have no pleasure in the practice of the virtues which 
your grace has bestowed upon me, I consent with my whole will, although 
against the inclinations of my will. 

It is the supreme point of holy religion to be content with naked, dry, 
insensible acts, exercised by the superior will alone; as it would be the 
superior degree of abstinence to content oneself in never eating save with 
disgust and reluctance, not simply without taste or relish. You have 
described your suffering to me very well, and you have nothing to do as 
remedy save what you are doing, protesting to Our Lord, even in spoken 
words, and even sometimes in song, that you will live on death itself, and 
will eat as if you were dead, without taste, without feeling and knowledge. 

At last, this Saviour wishes that we should be so perfectly his, that 
nothing may remain to us save to abandon ourselves entirely to the mercy 
of his Providence without reserve. Well, let us then stay so, my dearest 
daughter, amid this darkness of the Passion. I say rightly amid this 
darkness, for I leave you to think—Our Lady and St. John being at the foot 
of the cross, amid the wonderful and dreadful darkness which occurred, no 
longer heard Our Lord, no longer saw him, and had no feeling save of 
bitterness and distress; and although they had faith, it also was in darkness, 
because it behoved that they should share in the dereliction of Our Saviour. 
How happy are we to be slaves of this great God, who made himself a slave 
for us! 

But it is the hour for the sermon; adieu, my dear mother, my daughter in 
this Saviour. May his divine goodness live for ever! I have an incomparable 
ardour for the advancement of our heart, for which I resign all my other 
satisfactions into the hands of the sovereign and paternal Providence. 

Good-night again, my dear daughter. May Jesus, sweet Jesus, sole heart 
of our heart, bless us with his holy love. Amen. 


LETTER IX 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


Founders of a house must act according to the spirit of the Order: what the 
spirit of the Visitation is: blessed are poor communities. 


22nd April 1612.4°40 


My dear daughter, in a few words I say to you that those souls who are so 
fortunate as to desire to employ for God’s glory the means which he has 
given them ought to accommodate themselves to the designs which they 
form, and to resolve to put them into effect accordingly. If they are inspired 
to found a convent of Carthusians, they must not want to have schools 
there, as with Jesuits; if they want to found a college of Jesuits, they must 
not desire to have entire solitude and silence observed therein. 

If this good lady, whom you do not name, desires to found a monastery of 
sisters of the Visitation, she must not burden them with long vocal prayers, 
nor with many exterior exercises; for this is not to desire sisters of the 
Visitation. It should suffice, in my opinion, that the whole interior and 
exterior of the daughters of the Visitation is consecrated to God; that they 
are victims of sacrifice, and living holocausts; that all their actions and 
resignations are so many outward or inward prayers; that all their hours are 
dedicated to God, yes, even those of sleep or recreation, and are fruits of 
charity. All this being employed for her soul, and the glory which accrues to 
God from the retired lives of so many daughters being applied to the 
increase of the charity of that heart, there results an almost infinite sum of 
spiritual riches. 

Such are my sentiments. To charge the monasteries of the Visitation with 
practices which lead off from the end for which God has established them, I 
consider not a good thing to do. To seek to gather olives from a fig-tree, or 


figs from an olive, is unreasonable. Let him who wants figs plant fig-trees, 
and him who wants olives plant olive-trees. 

My dear daughter, you are entirely of my way of thinking: in receiving 
subjects I far prefer the meek and humble, although poor, to the rich who 
are less humble and less meek, although they be rich. But it is useless to 
say: Blessed are the poor in spirit;124 human prudence will not cease 
saying: Blessed are the monasteries, chapters, houses, which are rich. Even 
in this we must cultivate the poverty which we esteem, that we lovingly 
suffer it to be disesteemed. 

You have received two new, yet old, daughters of your house: the return 
is always more agreeable to mothers than the departure of their children. I 
am with all my heart, my dear daughter, most entirely your very humble 
father and servant, &c. 


LETTER X 


Sacred challenge (cartel de défi) to my dear daughters of the Visitation of 
Sainte-Marie, as a good New Year’s present for this year, 1614.2 Francis, 
Bishop of Geneva. 


The life of man upon earth is a continual warfare. Our enemy is ever on the 
watch to surprise us, and he generally turns his battery against the weakest 
part of the citadel of our hearts, the place where he knows, by our frequent 
falls, the tendency of our perverse inclinations, our favourite passion, the 
one which does us the most injury, and yet the one which we least think of 
mastering, because it is agreeable to us, and because we flatter ourselves in 
the belief that our losses therein are slight: but it is by this that our enemy 
makes his advance, and tries to surprise us and capture us if he can. Each 
one of you, therefore, must watch well over this weakest part of her soul, 
and in order to begin to give you some instruction on this spiritual warfare, 
my very dear daughters, I am going to point out to each of you in particular 
the failing as to which you must watch yourselves, and the fine which you 
must pay when you fall: but I desire that, having paid this fine, you should 
take a new courage to fight more generously at the first attack, and that you 
should never lose heart in fighting, nor hope of conquering. 


The general challenge 


The frequent thought of God’s word to Abraham: Walk before me and be 
perfect.4°43 And in order that the exterior action may not engross the 
interior attention and intention, my dear daughters will make six retummings 
to God at times not occupied by meditation, Office, or reading, when the 
attention is already bound to be actually applied. The fine for each failure 
will be the verse: Et beata viscera Marie Virginis, que portaverunt, &c., 


and the protectors of the challenge, St. Antony, St. Bruno, and St. Francis of 
Paula. 


Challenge for the particular examen 


1. Universal love for the worship of God, and specially preparation for and 
attention to the divine Office, vocal and mental prayers, readings, sermons, 
and devout discourses; against the remembrance of the world and attention 
to temporal things: the fine for each failure, the Psalm, Laudate Dominum, 
omnes gentes, for the re-establishment of ecclesiastical perfection; with my 
Mother Jeanne-Francoise Fremiot de Chantal, Our Lady, my Angel 
Guardian, and St. Francis of Assisi. 


2. Interior recollection with our particular Saints and our Angel Guardian, 
in the time of silence, in solitude, in our cell, or other place unfilled by 
exercises which already require the mind’s attention; against natural 
weariness and importunate distractions: as a fine for each failure, the 
antiphon, Sancti Dei omnes, for all prelates and pastors of the Church, with 
my Sister Marie-Jacqueline Favre, St. Joseph and St. Michael. 


3. Serious attention to ourselves and our charges; against the superfluous 
care of others’ charges, and the looking after their affairs: as a fine for each 
failure, the Salve Regina, for all Christian kings and princes: with my Sister 
Jeanne-Charlotte de Brechard, St. Augustine and St. Catharine. 


4. Commiseration for the faults of others when we cannot justly excuse 
them: but we must not reveal them, nor ever speak of them, except to our 
superiors—the confessor or our Mother—for the amendment of them; 
against facility in speaking ill of our neighbour: as a fine for each failure, 
the antiphon, Sancta Maria: with my Sister Anne-Jacqueline (Coste), out- 
sister, St. John Baptist and St. Paul. 


5. Sweetness and condescension towards all; against ill-humour and thought 
of self: as a fine for each failure, the verse: Virgo singularis, inter omnes 
mitis, &c., for all those who are aspiring to Christian perfection: with my 
Sister Peronne-Marie de Chastel, St. John and St. Jerome. 


6. Indifference about the quality and quantity of food, as about everything 
else opposed to our sensuality; against softness and care of ourselves: as a 
fine for each failure, the Sub tuum presidium, for all the necessitous, 
vicious, and ill-living poor: with my Sister Claude-Francoise Roget, St. 
Anne and St. Joachim. 


7. The frequent recollection of the presence of God at recreations and 
everywhere else; against exterior unquiet and interior wandering thoughts: 
as a fine, Dominus pars hereditatis mee, &c., for all those who are 
consecrated to God: with my Sister Marie-Marguerite Milletot, St. Bernard 
and St. Agnes. 


8. The renouncing of our own will in everything and as to everything that 
we can, with promptitude of obedience to those who have authority over us; 
against self-will and our carnal liberty: as a fine for each failure, the prayer, 
Respice quesumus Domine, for all captives and prisoners: with my Sister 
Marie-Adrienne Fichet, St. Peter and St. Magdalen. 


9. Loving acceptance of all sorts of corporal discomforts and spiritual 
troubles, rejoicing in them; against immortification of the senses and false 
liberty: as a fine for each failure, a Pater and Ave, for all pilgrims and 
strangers: with my Sister Claude-Marie Tiollier, St. Gregory and St. Clare. 


10. Fidelity and promptitude in working out our perfection; against 
irresolution and pusillanimity: as a fine for each failure, the antiphon, Beata 
Dei Genitrix Maria, for the conversion of pagans, Turks, and infidels: with 
my Sister Claude-Agnes Joly de la Roche, St. Alexis and St. Elizabeth. 


11. Mortification of the senses, both interior and exterior; against every sort 
of eagerness and curiosity of spirit: as a fine for each fault, the Ave Maria, 
for the extirpation of heresy: with my Sister Marie-Aimée de Blonay, St. 
Charles and St. Frances. 


12. Simplicity, truthfulness, and candour; against envy, jealousy, and 
unstraightforwardness: as a fine for each failure, the verse: Monstra te esse 
matrem, &c., for the re-establishment of Christian perfection: with my 
Sister Marie-Marthe le Gros, St. Martha and St. Bernardino. 


13. Humiliation, lowliness, and contempt of self; against self-confidence 
and self-conceit: as a fine for each failure, the verse: Vitam presta puram, 
&c., for courtiers, that they may enter into themselves in their life of vanity: 
with my Sister Marie-Francoise-Avoie Humbert, St. Bonaventure and St. 
Catharine, Martyr. 


14. Affability and sociability amongst people of the world, with evenness of 
temper; against self-esteem and too great taciturnity: as a fine for each 
failure, the verse, Solve vincla reis, &c.: with my Sister Anne-Marie Rosset, 
St. Ambrose and St. Antony of Padua. 


15. Watchfulness over one’s actions, good active use of time, and abstaining 
from speaking of self or what belongs to self; against idleness and 
indulgence in vain and useless conversation (caqueterie): as a fine for each 
failure, the prayer, Respice quesumus, for all the wanderers of the earth: 
with my Sister Marie-Antoine Tiollier, St. Bridget and St. Barbara. 


16. A perfect desire to please God and our superiors in our actions; against 
our inclination to seek self and to please the world: as a fine for each 
failure, the Regi seculorum immortali, &c., for the exaltation of the holy 
name of God amongst all that live: with my Sister Anne-Francoise 
Chardon, St. Catharine of Genoa and St. Onuphrius. 


17. Not to complain of anything that may happen to us, such as sickness, 
discomfort, want of some temporal thing, nor even of our imperfections or 
slowness in perfection; not to be continually accusing ourselves, through 
humility, or rather through levity, and not to keep correcting our neighbour: 
as a fine, a De profundis for the souls in Purgatory: with my Sister De 
Gouffier, St. Antony and St. Reparatus. 


LETTER XI 


To Mother de Chantal 
Reason for having the change of rooms, &c., made at the end of the year. 
Last day of 1613. 


Yes, my very dear daughter, my mother, we must love the most holy will of 
God in little and in great changes. That which hinders me from going to see 
you to-day is little and great; I will tell it you at our first meeting. 
Meantime, make your little and great changes with all the perfection that 
you can. After having well thought it over before God, I am decided that we 
must confirm our congregation in making its changes on the day on which 
God makes his, who causes us all to pass from one year to another, giving 
us an annual lesson on our instability, on our mutations, on the removal and 
annihilation of the years which lead us to eternity. 


LETTER XII 


To a Lady 
Detachment and littleness the spirit of the Visitation. 
15th October 1614. 


If divine Providence make use of you, my dear daughter, you ought to 
humble yourself greatly, and to rejoice, but to rejoice in this sovereign 
goodness, which, as you know, has made it clear to you that it wishes to 
have you vile and abject in your own eyes, by the consolations which it has 
given you in the attempts which you have made to lower and abase 
yourself. No, indeed, my dear daughter, I shall not be in anxiety about your 
direction if you walk by that path, for God will be your guide, and, 
moreover, you will not be without persons to give you counsel in this, 
according to your desire. I am writing to Father Grangier, whom also I ask 
you to salute very affectionately from me, assuring him of my humble 
service. 

You do extremely well to testify a very absolute indifference, the more so 
because it is the true spirit of our poor Visitation to keep oneself very abject 
and little, and to esteem oneself as nothing except in so far as it shall please 
God to look upon our abjection, and hence to have in esteem and honour all 
other forms of living in God, and, as I have said, to be amongst other 
congregations what the violet is among flowers—low, little, of 
unpretending colour. And let it suffice such a one that God has created her 
for his service, and that she may yield some little good odour in the Church, 
so that all which is most to the glory of God may be followed, loved, and 
persevered in. This is the rule of all true servants of God. 

It is without doubt to the great glory of God that there is a Congregation 
of the Visitation in the world, for it is useful unto some particular effects 


which are special to it; wherefore, my dear daughter, we ought to love it. 
But if there are more exalted people, who also have grander aims, we ought 
to serve and reverence them very heartily when occasion presents itself. I 
shall then await more particular news from you about the service which you 
can render to this new plant. If God wills it to be a plant of the Visitation, 
and a second Visitation, may his goodness be ever glorified for it. 

I am very glad that you lodge at the Ursulines; it is one of the 
congregations which my spirit loves. Salute them again from me, and assure 
them of my affection for their service as to all that lies in my power, which, 
however, will never be anything, because of what I am. 

Keep closely, my dear daughter, within the enclosure of our sacred 
resolutions. They will keep your heart if your heart keeps them with 
humility, simplicity, and confidence in God.—Your most humble and 
affectionate brother and servant. 


LETTER XII 


To Mother de Chastel 


Consolation and remedies in temptations to impatience: the struggle 
between the spirit and the flesh. 


SS. Simon and Jude, 28th October 1614. 


Truly, my very dear daughter, you give me great pleasure in calling me your 
father, for I have indeed a heart lovingly paternal towards yours, which I see 
still a little weak in these ordinary light contradictions which occur, but I do 
not cease to love it. For although it seems to itself sometimes that it is about 
to lose courage over the little words of reprehension which are said to it, 
still it has never yet lost its courage, this poor heart; for its God has held it 
with his strong hand, and, according to his mercy, he has never abandoned 
his miserable creature. O my dear daughter, he will never abandon it; for 
although we are troubled and tormented by these troublesome temptations 
to sadness and impatience, still we never wish to quit God, nor Our Lady, 
nor our congregation, which is his, nor our rules, which are his will. 

You say in good truth, my poor dear daughter Peronne-Marie, that there 
are two men or two women that you have in you. The one is a certain 
Peronne-Marie, who, like S. Peter at first, is a little touchy, sensitive, and 
ready to be put out and vexed when she is contradicted: that is the Peronne 
who is a daughter of Eve, and therefore of evil humour. The other is a 
certain Peronne-Marie who has a very good will to be all God’s, and, in 
order to be all God’s, to be very simply humble and humbly sweet towards 
all her neighbours; and this one it is who would like to imitate St. Peter, 
who was so good after Our Lord had converted him: it is this Peronne- 
Marie who is a daughter of the glorious Virgin Mary, and consequently is of 
good affection. And these two daughters of these different mothers fight; 


and the good-for-nothing one is so bad that sometimes the good one has 
much ado to defend herself, and then it seems to this poor good one that she 
has been conquered, and that the bad one is the braver. But no, indeed, my 
poor dear Peronne-Marie, that bad one is not braver than you, she is only 
more persistent, perverse, overbearing, and self-willed; and when you begin 
crying she is very glad, because this is always so much time lost, and she is 
glad to make you lose time when she cannot make you lose eternity. 

My dear daughter, raise high your courage, arm yourself with the 
patience which we ought to have with ourselves; often arouse your heart 
that it may be enough on its guard not to let itself be surprised; give some 
little attention to this enemy; think of her if you like wherever you go; for 
this bad daughter is everywhere with you, and if you do not think of her she 
will think of something against you. But when it happens that she attacks 
you on a sudden, although she make you tremble a little and give you a 
little wrench, be not troubled, but call upon Our Lord and Our Lady; they 
will extend to you the holy hand of their help; and if they sometimes leave 
you in trouble, it will be in order to make you cry out again, and more 
loudly, for help. 

Have no shame about this, my dear daughter, any more than St. Paul had, 
who confesses that he had two men in him, one of whom was rebellious to 
God and the other obedient. Be very simple, do not get angry, humble 
yourself without discouragement, encourage yourself without presumption; 
recognise that Our Lord and Our Lady, having laid upon you the distraction 
of the house, know well and see that you are disturbed therein; but they do 
not cease to love you provided that you are humble and trustful. But, my, 
daughter, be not ashamed to be a little dusty and dirty; dust is better than 
blemishes; and provided that you humble yourself, all will turn unto good. 
Pray earnestly to God for me, my dear daughter, truly well-beloved: and 
may God be for ever your love and protection. Amen. Day of SS. Simon 
and Jude, 1614. 


LETTER XIV 


To Mother de Chantal 


The Saint wishes her God-speed in her journey to Lyons to make there the 
first branch of the Visitation. 


26th January 1615. 


Well now, my dear daughter, since God is the unity of our heart, who shall 
ever separate us? No, neither death, nor life, nor things present, nor things 
future, shall ever separate us or divide our unity. Let us go, then, my dear 
daughter, with one sole heart, where God calls us; for the diversity of paths 
makes no diversity in ourselves, as it is for one single object and for a 
single subject that we go. O God of my heart! hold my dearest daughter by 
your hand, may her Angel be ever at her right hand to protect her; may the 
Blessed Virgin Our Lady ever cheer her with the look of her sweet eyes. 

My dear daughter, heavenly Providence will aid you; invoke it with 
confidence in all the difficulties with which you will find yourself 
surrounded. In proportion as you go on, my dear mother, my daughter, you 
must take courage, and rejoice that you please Our Saviour, whose pleasure 
alone pleases all Paradise. As for me, I am there where you are yourself, 
since the divine Majesty has so willed it eternally. Let us go, then, my dear 
daughter, let us go sweetly and joyously to do the work which our Master 
has appointed us. 

My very dear mother, my daughter, it comes to my memory that the great 
St. Ignatius, who bore Jesus Christ in his heart, went joyously to serve as 
food for the lions, and to suffer martyrdom from their teeth; and here you 
go and we go, if it please this great Saviour, to Lyons, to do many services 
for Our Lord, and to prepare for him many souls of whom he will make 
himself the Bridegroom. Why shall not we go joyously in the name of Our 


Saviour when this Saint went so cheerfully to the martyrdom of Our 
Saviour? How happy are those spirits which move according to the will of 
this divine Spirit, and seek him with all their heart, leaving all, and the very 
father whom he has given them, in order to follow his divine Majesty! 

Go, my dear mother, my daughter; your Angels here keep their eyes upon 
you and your little flock, and cannot abandon you, since you do not leave 
the place of their protection nor the persons over whom they watch, except 
for the purpose of not leaving the will of him to do whose will they very 
often think themselves happy to leave heaven. The Angels there, who await 
you, will send their benedictions to meet you, and as you go towards their 
districts, they lovingly regard you, because it is to co-operate in their holy 
ministry. 

Keep your hearts in courage; for since your heart is God’s he will be your 
courage. Go, then, my daughter, go with a thousand thousand benedictions 
which your father gives you; and be sure that he will never fail to breathe 
forth with every breath of his soul holy wishes for you. It will be his first 
exercise at his awakening in the morning, his last when he lies down in the 
evening, and his chief intention at holy Mass. Vive Jésus, et Marie! Amen. 


LETTER XV 


To the Same, at Lyons 


Encouragement in the difficulties of her enterprise: exhortation to charity 
and forbearance. 


February 1615.42 


I have received none of your letters, my most dear daughter, since your 
departure. What does this mean? I pray. Now I know well all the same that 
your charity is invariable, but I learn by letters from Lyons that you are ill, 
and also a little disappointed to find things not on so good a footing as our 
desire made me imagine. These, my dear daughter, are true signs of the 
goodness of the work: the approach is always difficult, progress a little less 
so, and the end happy. 

Do not lose courage, for God will never lose the care of your heart, and 
of your flock, so long as you confide in him. The gate of consolations is 
narrow; the after-way makes up. Do not be disheartened, my dear daughter, 
nor let your spirit sink amid contradictions. When was the service of God 
ever exempt from them, particularly at its birth? 

But I must tell you frankly what I fear more than all on this occasion; it is 
the temptation of aversion and repugnance between you and our N.; for it is 
the temptation which ordinarily occurs in matters which depend on the co- 
operation of two persons; it is the temptation of earthly angels, since it 
arose between the greatest saints, and it is the weakness of all of us who are 
children of Adam, and ruins us unless charity deliver us from it. When I see 
two Apostles separate from one another/2“2 through disagreeing about a 
third companion, I find these little repugnances very bearable, provided that 
they spoil nothing, as that separation did not disturb the Apostolic mission. 
If something of the kind happened between you two who are women, it 


would not be very bad, supposing it did not last. But still, my dear daughter, 
lift up your spirit, and be assured that your action is of great consequence; 
suffer, do not get impatient, soften everything; bear in mind that it is God’s 
work in which this lady acts according to her ideas, and you according to 
yours, and that both of you ought to bear and forbear with one another for 
love of Our Saviour: two or three years soon pass, and eternity remains. 

Your corporal malady is an extra burden, but the help promised to the 
afflicted ought to strengthen you greatly. Above all, keep from 
discouragement. Believe me, you must sow in labour, in perplexity, in 
anguish, to gather with joy, with consolation, with happiness; holy 
confidence in God sweetens all, obtains all, and establishes all. I am entirely 
yours, in truth, my dearest daughter, and I cease not to beg God to make 
you holy, strong, constant, and perfect in his service. 

I salute very cordially our dear sisters and conjure them to pray to God 
for my soul, inseparable from yours and theirs in the love which is 
according to Jesus Our Saviour. 


LETTER XVI 


To the Same 


In the spiritual life we must be ever beginning again, with courage always 
increasing: it is a maxim of the Saints to speak little of self: congratulations 
on having the Blessed Sacrament in the new house. 


February 1615. 


Believe me, my dear mother, as yourself. God wants unknown great things 
from us. I saw the tears of my poor sister N., and methinks all our 
childishness proceeds from no fault but this, that we forget the maxim of the 
Saints, who have warned us that every day we should consider we begin our 
course of perfection; and if we thought properly of this we should not be 
disturbed at finding miseries in ourselves, or things to amend. We have 
never done; we must always begin again and again with a good heart. When 
a man hath done, then shall he begin.+248 What we have done up to now is 
good, but what we are going to begin shall be better; and when we have 
finished it we will begin another thing which shall be better still, and then 
another, till we depart out of this world to begin another life, which will 
have no end, because nothing better can come to us. Go and see, then, my 
dear mother, whether we are to weep when we find some work to be done 
in our souls, and whether we must have courage to go ever forward, since 
we must never stop, and whether we need to have resolution in our 
renunciations, since we must bring the razor to the division of the soul and 
the spirit,42“4 of the nerves and the sinews. 

Truly, my dear mother, you see that my heart, which is your own, is full 
of this sentiment, since it pours out these words, though without leisure and 
without having thought over them. But now, my dear mother, observe well 
the precept of the Saints, which all have regarded who want to become so, 


to speak little or not at all of oneself or of what belongs to self. Do not think 
that because you are at Lyons you are dispensed from the compact which 
we made, that you should be moderate in speaking of me, as also of 
yourself. If the glory of the Master do not require it, be brief, and exactly 
observe simplicity. The love of ourself often dazzles us; eyes must be very 
true to avoid being deceived when we look at ourself. This is why the great 
Apostle cries out: For not he who commendeth himself is approved, but he 
whom God commendeth.1=“8 

The good Father Granger said right, and the Holy Spirit will be pleased 
with him for it. I am very glad that in your hive and in the midst of this new 
swarm you have your King, your honey, and your all. The presence of this 
sacred Humanity will fill all your house with sweetness; and it is a great 
consolation to souls who are attentive to faith to have this treasure of life 
near. I have prayed this morning with a special ardour for our advancement 
in the holy love of God, and feel greater desires than ever for the good of 
your soul. Ah! I say, O Saviour of our heart, since we are every day at your 
table to eat not your bread only but yourself, who are our living and 
supersubstantial bread, grant that we may every day make a good and 
perfect digestion of this most perfect food, and that we may perpetually live 
by your sacred sweetness, goodness, and love. Well, now, God does not 
give so much desire to this our one heart without willing to favour it with 
some corresponding effect. Let us hope, then, my one sole mother, that the 
Holy Spirit will crown us one day with his holy love; and while waiting let 
us perpetually remain in hope, and make space for this sacred fire, 
emptying our heart of ourselves as far as shall be possible to us. How happy 
shall we be, my dear mother, if one day we change our ownself into this 
love, which, making us more one, will perfectly empty us of all multiplicity, 
to have in our heart only the sovereign unity of his most holy Trinity! May 
this be ever blessed, world without end. Amen. 


LETTER XVII 


To the Same 


The pigeons and little birds at Sales: thoughts on charity and simplicity. 
Her manner of prayer is good: his own prayer. Reference to the Treatise on 
the Love of God. 


The second day of Lent (5th March) 1615.422 


I wrote to you when going to Sales, my dearest mother, and now I write to 
you on my return. I have had three consolations, and you will be very glad 
to know them, for what consoles me consoles you also. 

First, my dear little sister,4222 whom I find ever more amiable, and 
desirous to become greatly devout. 

Secondly, yesterday, Ash Wednesday, I had my morning all alone in the 
gallery and in the chapel, where I had a sweet memory of our dear and 
desirable conferences at the time of your general confession: and I cannot 
describe what good thoughts and affections God gave me on this subject. 

Thirdly, there had been a heavy snow, and the courtyard was covered 
with a good foot of snow. John came in and swept a small space clear of 
snow and threw down corn there for the pigeons to eat, who all came 
together into that refectory to take their refection, with an admirable peace 
and decorum; and I watched them with interest. You would not believe what 
great edification these little creatures gave me; for they never said one 
single little word, and those who had finished their meal first flew to one 
side to wait for the others. And when they had left half the space free there 
came round them a number of smaller birds who had been watching them; 
and all the pigeons who were still eating retired into a corer, leaving the 
greatest part of the place to the little birds, who came in their turn to the 
table to eat, the pigeons not minding them at all. 


I admired the charity: for the poor pigeons had such great fear of 
distressing these little birds to whom they were giving alms, that they kept 
all by themselves at one end of the table. I admired the discretion of these 
beggars, who did not come for alms till they saw that the pigeons were near 
the end of their repast, and that there was sufficient left. At last, I could not 
keep from tears, to see the charitable simplicity of the doves, and the 
confidence of the little birds in their charity. I do not know whether a 
preacher would have touched me so sensibly. This image of virtue did me 
great good all the day. 

But they have come to hasten me, my dear mother: my heart entertains 
you with its thoughts, and my thoughts most frequently entertain 
themselves with your heart, which is, without doubt, one same heart with 
mine. 

Your prayer of simply committing yourself to God is extremely holy and 
wholesome. You must never have a doubt of it: it has been so closely 
examined, and always been found to be the manner of prayer in which Our 
Saviour wished you. So there is nothing more to be done than quietly 
continue in it. 

God favours me with many consolations and holy affections, by lights 
and sentiments which he diffuses in the superior part of my soul; the 
inferior has no part therein. May he be blessed for it eternally. May God, 
who is the soul of our heart, my dear mother, deign ever to fill you with his 
holy love. Amen. 

I do what I can for the book. Be sure that it is a great martyrdom to be 
unable to gain the time required; still I get on well, and I think that I shall 
keep my word to my dear mother. You are, my very dear mother, all 
precious to my heart. May God make you ever more and more entirely his. I 
salute our dear sisters. 


LETTER XVIII 


To the Same 


Consolations under calumny: holy indifference to be cultivated: liberty as 
to spiritual communications: imperfect souls to be received and borne with. 


13th May 1615. 


I praise God, my dear mother, because this poor little congregation of 
servants of the divine Majesty is much calumniated. Alas! I regret the sins 
of the calumniators, but this injury received is one of the best marks of the 
approbation of Heaven; and in order that we may be able to understand this 
secret, Our Lord himself was calumniated—in how many fashions! Oh! 
blessed are they who suffer persecution for justice sake.4221 

Your interior affliction is also a persecution for justice, for it tends to 
adjust your will exactly to the resignation and indifference which we love 
and praise so much. The more Our Lord subtracts his sensible consolations, 
the more perfections he prepares for us, provided that we humble ourselves 
before him, and cast all our hope upon him. 

We must cultivate the most holy indifference, to which Our Lord calls us. 
Whether you are here or there, what can separate us from the unity which is 
in Our Lord Jesus Christ?4222 In fact, it is a thing which henceforth makes 
no difference to our souls, this being in one place or two, since our most 
precious unity subsists everywhere, thanks to him who has effected it. How 
many times have I said it to you, my dear mother, that heaven and earth are 
not distant enough to separate the hearts which our Lord has joined! Let us 
remain at peace in this assurance. 

I much prefer that the house should confide entirely in you, for so things 
will go very smoothly and sweetly, provided you are left at liberty, and they 
rest upon your word: but I fear that they may want to keep you there; this 


would be an unjust thought, and one I could not listen to. I say thought, 
because the thing itself must not be spoken of. You must, then, on this 
subject speak sweetly and justly, and declare that you will have a very 
sufficient care of that house. 

It is necessary to guard like the apple of one’s eye the holy liberty which 
the Institute gives as to spiritual communications and conferences. 
Experience tells me that nothing is so useful to the servants of God, when it 
is practised according to our rules. 

I answer that the self-assertion of these souls nourished in their own 
judgment would not prevent their being received, if there had been 
explained to them the general maxims of sweetness, charity, and simplicity, 
and the throwing off of natural humours, inclinations, and aversions which 
ought to reign in our Congregation: for, after all, if we would only receive 
souls with whom there was no trouble, Orders of religion would be of 
scarcely any service to our neighbour, since these souls would almost 
everywhere do well. 

My dear mother, live joyful, courageous, peaceful, united to Our Saviour; 
and may it please his goodness to bless the most holy oneness which he has 
made of us, and to sanctify it more and more. I salute our dear sisters. Ah! 
how much perfection do I wish them! 

This 13th day of May—on which I commence the twenty-third year of 
my life in the ecclesiastical state, full of confusion at having done so little 
towards living in the perfection of this state. 


LETTER XIX 


To the Same 


The Saint consoles her by telling her that she is united to Christ though she 
does not feel his presence: “Hallowed be thy name.” 


21st July 1615. 


My very dear Daughter—Upon a time!222 Magdalen was speaking to Our 
Lord, and thinking herself separated from him, she wept and begged for 
him, and was so overcome that while seeing him she saw him not. Well, 
now—courage! Let us not anxiously trouble ourselves; we have our sweet 
Jesus with us, we are not separated from him; at least so I firmly believe. 
Woman, why weepest thou? No, we must no longer be woman, we must 
have a man’s heart; and provided that we have our soul steady in the will of 
living and dying in the service of God, let us not trouble ourselves about 
darkness, or powerlessness, or barriers. And speaking of barriers, Magdalen 
wanted to embrace Our Lord, and this sweet Master puts a barrier. No, he 
says, Touch me not; for I have not yet ascended to the Father. There on 
high will be no barriers; here we must endure them. Let it suffice us that 
God is our God, and that our heart is his home. 

Shall I tell you a thought which I lately formed in the hour of the morning 
which I reserve for my poor weak soul? My point was the petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer: Hallowed be thy name. O God, I said, who will give me the 
happiness of one day seeing the name of Jesus graven at the very bottom of 
the heart of her who already bears it marked on her breast? I called to mind 
also the palaces in Paris, on the front of which is written the name of the 
princes to whom they belong; and I rejoiced to think how the palace of your 
heart is “Jesus Christ’s.” May he deign to live there eternally. Pray earnestly 
for me, who am so greatly and so paternally yours. 





LETTER XX 


To Mother Favre, Superioress at Lyons 


The excellence of her vocation: advice in temptation: care for observance 
of rule and for encouraging generosity of spirit. Various salutations. 


Annecy, 13th December 1615. 


It is true, my dear daughter, we have long delayed writing to you; moreover, 
on my part, for three weeks I am dragging on between health and sickness; 
but it is not that which has hindered me from writing; the fact is, no 
opportunity, either slight or great, has presented itself. In future when there 
is none here we will send to Chambery, for there it is never wanting. But do 
not you, my dear daughter, write so many letters each time; it will suffice 
when you have written all to our dear mother, to put one single little note 
for the poor father, who says nothing except that he is all yours. 

I am pleased beyond what can be expressed to see that you ardently love 
your vocation; that alone can sanctify you, and nothing without that. Thanks 
to God, we see that his divine Providence wills to use it for the good of 
many souls in various places where they want this Congregation, which by 
miracle seems to be fertile in the very instant of its birth. 

I certainly think that of those young persons who want to see the practice 
and nature of the rules you must make a part come here, that you may not 
be overcharged with an excessive care, nor similarly our dear Sister Marie- 
Aimée, whom I see already, methinks, tottering a little under the burden: 
but you will increase her courage, and will give her the strength of a 
generous zeal on the foundation of a profound humility. 

I have seen the temptation. Alas! my dearest daughter, we must have 
some; this one sometimes harasses the heart, but never terrifies it, if it be 
somewhat on its guard and remain brave. Humble yourself profoundly, and 


be not alarmed. Lilies which grow among thorns are whiter, and roses by 
the waterside smell sweeter and become musky: He who has not been 
tempted, what does he know ?124 

If your trouble lie in some sensible feeling, as you seem to give me to 
think, change your corporal exercises when you are attacked by it; if you 
cannot well change your exercises, change your place and posture. It is 
driven away by these various changes. If it lie in your imagination, sing, 
keep with the others, change your spiritual exercises, that is, pass from one 
to the other, and the changing of place will help you here again. 

Above all, be not discouraged; but often renew your vows, and humble 
yourself before God. Promise victory to your heart on the part of the 
Blessed Virgin. If anything be a scruple to you, say it boldly and bravely, 
without making any reflection on it, when you approach the Sacrament of 
Penance. But I hope in God that with a noble spirit you will keep yourself 
exempt from all that can cause scruple. 

I am quite willing that you should wear the hair-shirt once a week, unless 
you recognise that this makes you too slothful in other more important 
exercises, aS sometimes happens. 

Keep firmly, my dear daughter, to the strict observance of the rules, and 
the religious behaviour of yourself and the whole house. Cause great 
respect to be shown to sacred places and things. The care which you will 
take in all this will be very agreeable to Our Lord, above all if it be taken 
with humility, sweetness, and tranquillity. 

Our sisters will tell you all the news here, and of the reception of the 
good Madame de Chatelar, and Mlle. d’Avise. This disgusts the world a 
little; but it cannot be helped, Our Lord must be served. 

I told our Sister de Gouffier that I wanted henceforward to give 
generosity to the devotion of our sisters, and to take away the sensitiveness 
which one often has for oneself—that little softness which disturbs our 
peace, makes us desire spiritual and interior privileges, makes us excuse our 
humours and flatter our inclinations. But, my dear daughter, we have not yet 
got to it, though truly all make progress towards it. Well, I doubt not that 
God gives you the same sentiments, since you are one same spirit with all 
of us. 


I approve your continuing to call our mother, mother, since this is a 
consolation to you, and your calling me father, for I have towards you a 
heart far more than paternal. Know this, my dear daughter, that since you 
are in office you are always so present to me, that I seem to myself to be 
perpetually with you, not without making a thousand thousand wishes about 
your dear soul. 

Be most careful to offer a little salutation to my Lord the Archbishop 
sometimes on my part. You could not think what I owe to him, or how God 
blessed the little visit which he made here. I salute M. de Saint Nizier, of 
whom you think so much; may God increase blessings upon him and upon 
our reverend chaplain. Also, I salute Madame the wife of President Le 
Blanc, when you see her, and M. Colin and M. Vulliat, not to mention my 
dear Sister Marie-Peronne, to whom I belong entirely, as to all our good 
sisters. Lastly, I salute your heart, which mine cherishes with all its 
strength, wishing it the blessing of Our Saviour’s—to which be glory 
eternally, Amen, as to that of his holy Mother, Our Lady. 

Your renewal of vows not having been made on the Presentation, you can 
make it on New Year’s day, or on the day of the Kings, or when my Lord 
Archbishop chooses; for I have no doubt you wish that it should be he who 
will receive them. Our sisters here said before Mass, while I was vesting, 
the Veni Creator; and after the renewal, the Laudate Dominum omnes 
gentes, and pronounced their vows very solemnly. 

My dear daughter, I am all yours. 


LETTER XXI 


To the Same 
Consolation and encouragement. 
18th December 1615. [Tr.] 


It is assuredly true, my dear daughter, your consolations console me greatly, 
but above all when they are founded on so firm a rock as is that of the 
presence of God. Walk ever thus near to God, for his shadow is more 
healthful than the sun. 

There is no harm in trembling sometimes before him in whose presence 
the Angels themselves tremble; on condition, however, that holy love, 
which is over all his works, remain ever the higher part, the beginning and 
the end of your considerations. 

See, then, how well things go, since these little sallies of your spirit do 
not flash out so suddenly, and your heart is a little gentler. Be ever faithful 
to God and to your soul. Always be correcting yourself of something; do 
not do this good office by force, but try to take pleasure in it, as lovers of 
country occupations do in pruning the trees of their orchards. 

Our Lord will, without doubt, supply all that is wanting from elsewhere, 
in order that you may make a more perfect retreat with him, provided it be 
he whom you love, whom you seek, whom you follow. And you do so, I 
know, my daughter; but do so then always, and recommend me to his 
mercy, since I am with all my heart your very affectionate servant, &c. 


LETTER XXII 


To the Same!222 
The excellence of acknowledging one’s imperfections. 
18th December 1615. [?] 


Yes, yes, in God’s name, my dear granddaughter; I know well what your 
heart has been towards me—but do you not want me to take the time and 
the season for planting therein the plants of most excellent virtues, whose 
fruit is everlasting? I have no leisure, but I tell you in truth that your letter 
has embalmed my soul with so sweet a perfume that for a long time I had 
read nothing which had given me so perfect a consolation. And I say again, 
my dear daughter, that this letter has given me fresh movements of love 
towards God, who is so good, and towards yourself whom he wants to make 
so good, for which I am truly obliged to render thanks to his divine 
Providence. It is thus, my daughter, that we must in good earnest put our 
hands into the folds of our hearts, in order to tear out the foul productions 
which our self-love breeds therein by means of our humours, inclinations, 
and aversions. 

What a satisfaction to a most loving father’s heart to hear that of his most 
beloved daughter confess that she has been envious and malicious! How 
blessed is this envy, since it is followed by so sincere a confession! Your 
hand, when it wrote your letter, performed a braver deed than ever did that 
of Alexander. Do then, by all means, what your heart has proposed. Do not 
distress yourself about what has happened; but simply, humbly, lovingly, 
confidently, reunite your spirit to that of this amiable soul, who, I am sure, 
will thereby receive a thousand consolations. O my daughter, it is a great 
part of our perfection to support one another in our imperfections; for in 
what can we practise love of our neighbour save in this support? My 


daughter, she will love you, and you will love her, and God will love you 
all. And as for me, my dear daughter, you will love me also, since God so 
wills, and consequently gives me a perfect love of your soul, which I 
conjure to go from good to better, and from better to better, in the acquiring 
of virtues. Walk courageously and with heart upraised. Vive Jesus! Amen. 


LETTER XXIII 


To a Superior of the Visitation [Mother Favre] 
Encouragement to renounce all for God, and to have no solicitude. 
Early in 1616,4228 


Truly I see with my own eyes, methinks, and feel with my own heart, that 
you have made an exercise of very great renunciation. But, O how blessed 
are the naked of heart! For Our Lord will clothe them again with graces, 
with benedictions, and with his special protection. Poor and wretched 
creatures that we are in this mortal life, we can scarcely do anything good 
without suffering some evil for it; nay, we can hardly even serve him in one 
direction without leaving him in another; and often it is required to leave 
God for God, renouncing his sweetness to serve him in his sorrows and 
travails. 

My very dear daughter—Ah! maidens who get married give up without 
difficulty the presence of their fathers and mothers, and of their country, to 
put themselves under husbands who are very often unknown to them—at 
least their dispositions are unknown—with the object of bearing to them 
children for this world. Surely a greater courage than this God’s daughters 
must have, to form in purity and sanctity of life children for his divine 
Majesty. But all the same, my dear daughter, we can never quit one another, 
we whom the very blood of Our Lord, I mean his love by merit of his 
blood, holds glued and joined together. Certainly, for my part, I am in truth 
so perfectly yours that in proportion as these two or three days of distance 
seem to separate us corporally, I join myself with stronger and fuller 
affection spiritually to you, as to my daughter most dear. You will be the 
first with our mother in my prayers and in my solicitudes—sweet 
solicitudes, however, because of the extreme confidence which I have in 


this celestial care of divine Providence over your soul, which will be 
blessed if it cast also all its apprehensions into this bosom of infinite love. 

So then, my dear daughter, have your eyes lifted up high to God; increase 
your courage in most holy humility, strengthen it with sweetness, confirm it 
in equality of mind; make your spirit perpetually mistress of your 
inclinations and humours; allow no fears to take possession of your heart: 
one day will give you the knowledge of what you shall do the next.4224 You 
have so far got through many hazards, and this by God’s grace; the same 
grace will deliver you from the difficulties and perils of the way, one after 
the other, even if he have to send an angel to bear you up in the more 
dangerous passages. 

Do not turn back your eyes upon your infirmities and weaknesses, unless 
to humble yourself; never to discourage yourself. Often behold God on your 
right hand, and the two Angels whom he has appointed you, one for your 
person, the other for your little family. Say often to them, to these holy 
angels: My Lords, how shall I act? Beseech them to impart habitually to 
you that knowledge of the divine Will which they contemplate, and the 
inspirations which Our Lady desires that you should receive from her own 
breasts of love. Do not take notice of that variety of imperfections which 
exist in yourself and in all the daughters whom Our Lord and Our Lady 
have put under your charge, except to keep yourself in the holy fear of 
offending God; never to alarm yourself; for we must not marvel that each 
herb and each flower in a garden requires its special care. 

I have learnt one or two of the graces which God gave to our very dear 
Sister Marie-Renée at her decease. She was most truly my daughter; for 
when I was there she made a review of her whole life, to give me a 
knowledge of what she had been, with incredible humility and confidence, 
and without great necessity, to my extreme edification, when I think of it 
again. Now she is there praying for us, and for you in particular, since she 
passed away as your daughter and with your assistance. 

Give me the consolation, my dear daughter, of often writing to me and 
always telling me the things which you think I may profitably know of the 
state of your heart, which I bless with all mine in the name of Our Lord, and 
am in God all yours. 


LETTER XXIV 


To the Same 
On good and on useless desires: advice in temptation. 
Annecy, 17th April 1616. 


I returned yesterday from the Chablais, my dear daughter, where, thanks to 
God, I have left the Barnabite Fathers established, according to the 
command of His Highness and the Cardinal Prince; to-morrow I am going 
to console Madame the Countess of Tournon on the death of her husband, to 
which I am bound by the relationship which is between us, and the 
obligations which I have to the memory of the deceased. This is by way of 
telling you, my dear daughter, that I am writing to you without leisure, and 
yet I want to answer the two questions which you put to me some time 
back; for I see clearly that it is of no use to wait for convenience to do 
better, since I am destined to continual pressure of troublesome affairs. 

My dear daughter, there are two kinds of good desires; one, those which 
increase the grace and glory of God’s servants; the other, which effect 
nothing. Desires of the former kind are thus expressed: I should like, say, to 
give alms, but I do not, because I have not the wherewithal; and these 
desires greatly increase charity and sanctify the soul: thus devout souls 
desire martyrdom, reproaches and the cross, which yet they cannot obtain. 
Desires of the second kind are expressed thus: I should like to give alms, 
but I do not will to do so; and these desires are not hindered from effect by 
impossibility, but by meanness of spirit, timidity, and want of earnestness, 
whence they are useless and do not sanctify the soul, nor give any increase 
of grace, and of them, St. Bernard says, hell is full. 

It is true that for the entire resolution of your difficulty you must note that 
there are desires which seem to be of the second sort, and yet all the same 


are of the first; as, on the contrary, there are some which appear to be of the 
first, and are really of the second. For example, no servant of God can be 
without this desire: Oh how greatly I would wish to serve God better! Alas! 
when shall I serve him as I desire? And because we can always go from 
better to better, it seems that the effects of these desires are only hindered 
by want of resolution. But this is not true, for they are hindered by the 
condition of this mortal life, in which it is not so easy for us to do as to 
desire. For which reason these desires in general are good, and make the 
soul better, giving it fervour, and persuading it to progress. But when, in 
particular, some occasion of making progress presents itself, and a person 
instead of coming to deed stops short at desire—as, for example, an 
occasion presents itself of pardoning an injury, of renouncing my own will 
on some particular subject, and instead of granting this pardon, making the 
renunciation, I simply say: I would much desire to pardon, but I am not 
able; I would like to make this renouncement, but it cannot be—who does 
not see that this desire is a mere occupation of the fancy, yea, that it makes 
me more guilty in having so strong an inclination towards good and not 
putting it into act? And these desires made thus seem to be of the first sort 
and are of the second. Well, it will now be easy for you to settle your doubt, 
I think. But if there yet remain some difficulty write it to me, and sooner or 
later I will answer you with all my heart, which is indeed wholly yours, my 
very dear daughter. 

Those who are tempted with unbecoming imaginations in meditations on 
the life and death of the Saviour should, as far as possible, represent the 
mysteries to themselves simply by faith, without using the imagination. For 
example: My Saviour was crucified; it is a proposition of faith; enough that 
I simply apprehend it, without imagining to myself how his body hung on 
the cross. And when the improper imaginations arise, you must turn upon 
them, and drive them back by affections proceeding from faith. O Jesus 
crucified, I adore you; I adore your torments, your pains, your travail; you 
are my salvation. For, my dear daughter, to want to leave off meditating on 
the death or life of Our Lord, on account of these filthy representations, 
would be to play the enemy’s game, who tries by this means to deprive us 
of our greatest blessing. 

Truly I am out of breath, but you will supply by your goodness. I will 
write at another time to Sister G. M., and then to Sister M. A., and 


meanwhile I salute their love, which I pray to recommend me earnestly to 
Our Lord; as also Sister Frances Teresa, and all the other sisters, whom I 
greatly love in the faith of Our Saviour. I salute the reverend chaplain, and 
am his entirely. Adieu! my dear daughter, A Dieu (to God) may we be 
eternally, to love and bless him without ceasing. 

I humbly salute M. de Saint Nizier, and the Rev. Father Philip, and beg 
you, when you see the Rev. Father Rector, to assure him of my very humble 
and sincere affection. I salute Mesdames Vulliat and Colin. 


LETTER XXV 


To Mother de Brechard, about to Found the House at Moulins 


Discouragement is the temptation of temptations: it is no fruit of humility, 
neither does corporal infirmity justify it. She is to rule on supernatural 
principles. 


About August 1616.42°8 


The service which you are going to render to Our Lord and his glorious 
Mother is apostolic; for you are going to collect, my dear daughter, many 
souls in a congregation, to lead them as a band to the spiritual warfare 
against the world, the devil, and the flesh, for the glory of God; or, rather, 
you are going to make a new swarm of bees, which in a new hive will work 
in divine love, more delicious than honey. Well, then, walk courageously 
with perfect confidence in the goodness of him who calls you to this holy 
duty. When did any one hope in God and was confounded? The distrust 
which you ought to have of yourself is good so long as it serves as a base to 
the confidence you should have in God; but if ever it lead you to any 
discouragement, disquiet, sadness, or melancholy, I beseech you to reject it 
as the temptation of temptations, and never permit your spirit to argue and 
reply in favour of the disquiet or depression of heart to which you may feel 
yourself tending. For it is a simple and entirely certain truth that God 
permits many difficulties to arise in the way of those who undertake his 
service, but still that he never lets them fall under the burden so long as they 
rest in him. It is, in a word, the great point in your case, never to employ 
your spirit to defend and support the temptation to discouragement under 
any pretext whatever, not even if it should be under the specious pretext of 
humility. Humility, my dear daughter, refuses offices; but it is not obstinate 
in its refusal, and when employed by those who have the right, it no longer 


reasons upon its unworthiness as to that thing, but believes all things, hopes 
all things, bears all things with charity; it is always simple, is holy humility, 
and a great follower of obedience; and, as it never dares to think itself can 
do anything, so it always thinks that obedience can do everything, and as 
true simplicity humbly refuses charges, true humility exercises them simply. 

Your body is a mass of weakness, but charity which is its clothing will 
cover all. A weakly person excites to a holy considerateness all who know 
her, and even causes a tenderness of special predilection, provided that she 
be seen to bear her cross devoutly and sweetly; one must be just as frank in 
taking and asking remedies as gentle and courageous in bearing the illness. 
He who can preserve sweetness amid pains and feebleness, and peace amid 
the worry and multitude of affairs, is almost perfect; and although one finds 
few, even Religious, who attain to this degree of blessedness, yet there are 
some, and have been at all times, and we must aspire to this height. Almost 
everybody finds it easy to practise certain virtues and hard to practise 
others, and every one argues in favour of the virtue which he practises 
easily, and tries to exaggerate the difficulties of the virtues which are 
contrary to it. There were ten virgins, and only five of them had the oil of 
sweet mercy and mildness. This equableness of humour, this gentleness and 
sweetness of heart, is rarer than perfect chastity; but it is all the more 
desirable for that. I recommend it to you, my dear daughter, because to it as 
to the oil of the lamp is attached the flame of good example, nothing giving 
so much edification as sweetness of charity. 

Hold the balance duly amongst your daughters, so that natural gifts may 
not make you distribute your affections and kindness unjustly. How many 
disagreeable persons are there who are very agreeable in the eyes of God. 
Beauty, gracefulness, the gift of speaking well, often present great 
attractions to those who live according to their inclinations; charity regards 
true virtue, and the beauty of the heart, and spreads itself over all without 
distinction. 

Go, then, my daughter, to the work for which God has raised you up; he 
will be on your right hand, so that no difficulty may shake you; he will 
henceforth hold you, so that you may follow his way. Have a courage not 
only great, but one that will hold out and endure; and to have it, ask it often 
of him who alone can give it; he will give it you if in simplicity of heart you 


correspond with grace. Love and peace, and the consolation of the Holy 
Spirit, be for ever in your soul. Amen. 

P.S.—You are my daughter, and with paternal dilection I give you the 
holy benediction of God. Blessed may you be in going, in staying, in 
serving God, in serving your neighbour, in humbling yourself down to your 
nothingness, in keeping yourself within yourself; may God be entirely your 
all. 


LETTER XXVI 


To Mother Favre, at Lyons 
Exhortation to charity and union. 
10th September 1616. 


This dear granddaughter who does not write, does she not deserve to be 
herself left in silence? But my affection does not allow it. And what shall I 
say to you then, my dear daughter? I recommend to you confidence in God, 
perfect simplicity and sincere dilection. 

You have there those poor sisters, who are under your responsibility, and 
depend on your help in the advancement of your undertaking, for which 
they have come to you; unite your hearts and feeble strength, for by union 
you will get invincible strength. 

Our mother will tell you, perhaps, if she has leisure for it, my fear lest the 
little foxes enter the vineyard to destroy it;4222 I mean aversions and 
repugnances which are the temptations of the Saints. Suffocate them in their 
birth. Make yours a united charity, and suspect all that shall be contrary to 
union, to support of one another, to the mutual esteem which you should 
have together. 

Beware of human prudence, which Our Saviour reckons foolishness, and 
work in peace, in sweetness, in confidence, in simplicity. As soon as you 
have done what you have to do, it will be well to finish off your own private 
business. Live all of you in the bowels of divine charity, my dearest 
daughter, to whom I am with all my heart yours, &c. 


LETTER XXVII 


To a Religious Priest 


Reasons why the Saint prefers the little Office to the great Office for the 
Visitation: he desires to be commanded to establish a seminary. 


1617. [?] 


My Reverend Father—The case of the Ladies of the Visitation at Rome 
consists in this point, that it would please His Holiness to allow them not to 
be obliged to say the great Office, for the following reasons: 


(1.) There is no nation in the world in which women pronounce Latin so 
badly as in France, and especially here; and it would be impossible to make 
them properly learn the pronunciation of the whole great Office, whereas it 
would be easy to teach it them for the little Office of Our Lady, and, in fact, 
they pronounce it very well already. 


(2.) In this congregation it is desired to receive sisters of delicate 
constitution, and those who for lack of bodily strength cannot be received 
into more austere religious Orders. Now those who are obliged to the great 
Office, if they want to say it distinctly and deliberately, cannot do so 
without effort, and if they say it quickly and fluently, make themselves 
ridiculous and lose devotion. Wherefore, it is more becoming that those 
who for want of corporal strength could not say it composedly, should say 
only the little Office. 


(3.) There is an example at Paris, where the Sisters of St. Ursula, Religious 
of the three solemn vows, say only the little Office. 


(4.) The Sisters of the Visitation have many spiritual exercises which they 
could not do if they said the great Office. 

I had thought of naming to you the other points, but I remember that the 
Father Procurator General has them at great length. I must tell you that the 
rules for which approbation is asked are all according to the rule of St. 
Augustine, except as to absolute enclosure, which St. Augustine had not 
established, but to which the sisters wish to bind themselves, according to 
the sacred Council of Trent. Perhaps the Holy See will appoint some one 
here, some Regular prelates and other theologians, to revise, correct, and 
approve them. 

I do not see that there is need to inform you of anything else on the 
subject, except that as to the monastery of this city, seeing that its Church is 
consecrated under the title of the Visitation of Our Lady and of the glorious 
St. Joseph, it would be desirable to get a plenary indulgence for this last 
day, and for the title days of the other houses and monasteries of this 
Congregation, besides the indulgence of the day of the Visitation, which is 
the general title of the Congregation. 

My Lord of Lyons is there, who, if he pleases, has power to favour the 
business; and I think it will please him to do so, because he has in his 
metropolitan city a house of the Visitation where God is greatly honoured. 

But, my reverend Father, we must treat all things quietly and with 
circumspection; which I say because some ecclesiastics who are austere and 
exact in their own practice, have given certain signs that they were not 
satisfied that there should be in this congregation so little austerity and 
penitential rigour: but the end must always be kept in view, which is to be 
able to receive maidens and women who are weakly, whether by age or in 
constitution. 

I also desire to obtain a letter from the Congregation of Bishops, 
addressed to me and to the clergy of this diocese, by which it should be 
enjoined upon me to erect a seminary for those who aspire to the 
ecclesiastical state, where they can be trained in the ceremonies, to 
catechise and preach, to sing, and to other such clerical qualifications; for 
we have some, besides little children, who want to be ecclesiastics, and who 
study for no other end. I want the clergy to be included in the letter in order 
to be able to impose some little tax on the benefices for the purpose. The 


Council of Trent would suffice, but to apply it more efficaciously the above 
letter would be required. I am, your &c. 


LETTER XXVIII 


To Mother Favre, at Lyons 


On the change of the Visitation from a Congregation into an Order; entire 
detachment of the Saint. 


October 1617 [?]. 


My very dear Daughter—If my Lord Archbishop says to you what he has 
written to me, you must answer him that you have been left there to serve in 
the establishing of your Congregation with all your poor strength, that you 
will try to guide your sisters well according to the rules of the 
Congregation, that if it please God after this that the Congregation change 
its name, state, and condition you will refer yourself to his good pleasure, to 
which the whole Congregation is entirely consecrated; add that in whatever 
way God may be served in the society in which you now serve him you will 
be content. 

And in effect, my dear daughter, there must be that spirit in our 
Congregation; for it is the perfect and apostolic spirit. And if it could be 
useful for establishing some other Congregations of good servants of God, 
without ever establishing itself, it would only be all the more agreeable to 
God, for it would have less ground of self-love. On the points which he 
proposes to me, without which he does not will to establish our poor 
Congregation in his diocese, I leave him the choice without any reserve. It 
is entirely indifferent whether the good of this Congregation be done in this 
way or in that other, although I should have found a special sweetness in the 
title of simple Congregation, where charity alone and fear of the Beloved 
would serve as enclosure. 

I agree, then, that we should make a formal Religious Order; and, my 
dear daughter—I speak to you with the entire simplicity and confidence of 


my heart—I make this acquiescence with quietness and tranquillity, yea, 
with an unparalleled sweetness; and not only my will but my judgment is 
very glad to render the homage which it owes to that of this great and 
worthy prelate. 

For, my daughter, what do I aim at in all this save that God may be 
glorified, and that his holy love may be spread abroad more plentifully in 
the heart of those souls who are so happy as to dedicate themselves entirely 
to God? Be sure, my dear daughter, that I have a perfect love for our poor 
little Congregation; but without anxiety. Without anxiety, indeed, love does 
not ordinarily subsist, but mine, which is not ordinary, lives, I assure you, 
entirely without it, through a particular confidence which I have in the grace 
of Our Lord. His sovereign hand will do more for this little Institute than 
men can think. And I am, more than you could believe, yours. 

For the rest, what will you say about our domestic afflictions? It is not the 
dear sister-in-law de Thorens that you saw, it is quite another sister whom 
we have seen dying lately. For from about a year ago she became so perfect 
that she could no longer be recognised, but, above all, since her 
widowhood, when she vowed herself to the Visitation. And, Oh! what an 
end she made! Certainly the most holy, most sweet, and most dear that 
could be imagined. I loved her with a love far greater than fraternal; but as 
it has pleased the Lord so be it done: may his holy name be blessed. Amen. 


LETTER XXIX 


To the Sisters of the Visitation at Annecy 


Excellence of the religious state as compared with a secular life: they are to 
be spiritual bees. 


Grenoble, 5th March 1617.42 


Could my soul ever forget the dear children of its womb? No, my very dear 
daughters, my dear joy and my crown, you know it well, I am certain; and 
your hearts will well have answered for me that if I have not written to you 
till now, it is only because writing to our good mother, the mother of all, I 
knew well that I wrote to you no less than to her, by that sweet and salutary 
union which your souls have with hers; and because, moreover, the holy 
love which we reciprocally bear one another is written, methinks, in such 
great characters in our hearts that one can very nearly read our thoughts 
here from Annecy. 

I am with rather more people than when I am in my ordinary dwelling 
near you; and the more I see of this miserable world the more displeasing it 
is to me, and I think that I could not live in it if the serving some good souls 
in the advancement of their salvation did not give me some relief. 

Oh! my dear daughters, how much more happy I find the bees, who leave 
not their hive except for gathering honey, and are only collected together to 
compose it, who have no striving but for that, and whose striving is 
according to order, and who do nothing in their houses and monasteries 
save the sweet-smelling work of honey and of wax. 

How much more happy are they than those libertine wasps and insects, 
which flying so aimlessly and more readily to unclean things than to clean, 
seem to live only to annoy other animals and give them pain, while giving 
themselves a perpetual disquiet and useless solicitude. They fly everywhere 


buzzing, sucking, and stinging while their summer and their autumn last; 
and come winter, they find themselves without a refuge, without provision, 
and without life;—while our chaste bees, which have as the object of their 
sight, of their smell, of their taste, only the beauty, perfume, and sweetness 
of the flowers spread out for them, have, besides the nobleness of their 
occupation, a very delightful retreat, an agreeable provision, and a 
contented life, amidst the stores of their past labour. 

And those souls in love with our Saviour, who follow him in the Gospel 
as far as the desert heights, make there on the grass and flowers a more 
delicious feast than ever those did who enjoyed the sumptuous service of 
Ahasuerus, where abundance choked enjoyment, because it was an 
abundance of meats and of men. 

Live joyous, my dear daughters, amongst your holy occupations. When 
the air is cloudy, amid dryness and aridities, work within your heart by the 
practice of holy humility and abjection; when it is fine, bright, and clear, go 
make your spiritual expeditions on to the hills of Calvary, of Olivet, of 
Sion, and of Thabor. From the desert mountain where our Saviour feeds his 
dear flock to-day, fly up to the summit of the eternal mount of heaven, and 
see the immortal delights which are there prepared for your hearts. 

Ah! how happy are these well-beloved hearts of my daughters, in having 
given up some years of the false liberty of the world in order to enjoy 
eternally that desirable slavery in which no liberty is taken away save that 
which hinders us from being truly free. 

May God bless you, my dear daughters, and make you advance more and 
more in the love of his divine eternity, in which we hope to enjoy the 
infinitude of his favours in return for this little but true fidelity which in so 
slight a thing as is this present life, we will observe, by help of his grace. 
May the dilection of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost be for 
ever in the midst of your hearts, and may the bosom of Our Lady be our 
refuge for ever. Amen. 1st April 1610.4°% 

God has done me the favour of having been able to write all at one 
breath, though almost without breathing, these four little words to my dear 
daughters, who, placed together like flowers in a bouquet, are delicious to 
the Mother of the “Flower of Jesse,” and flower of mothers. Ah! Lord, may 





it be unto an odour of sweetness. Amen, Amen. Vive Jesus, in whom I am 
your most affectionate servant. 


LETTER XXX 


To a Religious of the Visitation 
On the obligation of her vows, and on expulsion from religious Orders. 
About 1618.4262 


Your vows, my dear daughter, are as strong as the vows of all Orders of 
religion in the obligation by which they bind the conscience of the sisters to 
their observance. It is true, however, that a sister who desires to lose her 
soul and her honour can marry after the vows, and so could the most-strictly 
professed one in France if she wanted to be lost, and to make use of the 
Edict of pacification. The formulary of your vows is made according to 
those of like congregations in Italy, and much more expresses the force of 
the obligation than do most of the formularies of the Rule of St. Benedict. 

The vow of chastity is fundamental, according to the ancient Fathers, in 
monasteries of women, and the others are not less essential. 

It is true, one can be dispensed from simple vows, and from the others 
also—though more easily from those than from these—but not without 
grave occasion, and when it is expedient. Here the Jesuit Fathers are in an 
extremely good position, and maintain the lustre of their most illustrious 
Company by this means, which the world does not approve, but God and 
the Church do highly: and all religious Orders in ancient times were of that 
kind, solemnity of vows having been established but a few hundreds of 
years. 

Expulsion has always existed among the ancient religious; it is a 
necessary rigour. To expel a sister because she would not observe silence 
would not be done for not observing silence, but for an obstinate will of 
troubling and overthrowing the order of the Congregation, and contemning 
the Holy Spirit, who has ordained silence in religious houses. And if one 


expel not for obstinate disobedience and conscious contempt of the Order, I 
do not know what one will expel for. In a word, religious, even those most 
solemnly so, expel; at any rate, we see religious expelled from the Order of 
St. Francis, even from the Capuchins; and the Jesuit Fathers, who are so 
cautious and prudent, expel for disobediences, if these are even a little 
cherished and clung to. 

The extension of the novitiate for a good reason is not contrary to the 
Council [of Trent], as those have declared who have the office of explaining 
it; and theologians also so understand the case. In fact the Carmelites do it 
as seems expedient. 

If these good gentlemen had studied and thought as much before 
censuring as we have in establishing, we should not have so many 
objections. Well, God be praised; I hope that everybody will soon be 
pacified, through the conclusion that will be made at Rome. My dear 
daughter, for God’s sake have good courage; it is for him also that you live 
and labour. May he be ever blessed and glorified. Amen. If those who make 
this objection are persons of study, they can read Leonard Lessius, Jesuit, 
where they will find what is wanted. 


LETTER XXXI 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 
The Visitation not founded for the education of young girls. 
23rd January 1618. 


My dear Daughter—We must remain at peace in what God disposes and 
ordains; we on our part have done so to-day; at seven in the morning we 
lost for this life the good Father Dom Simplician, and at three the good M. 
de Sainte Catherine, two great servants of God, while there was scarcely a 
single person ill in this city. O heavenly Providence! without scrutinising 
the effects you cause, I adore and embrace them with all my heart, and 
acquiesce in all the events which proceed from them by your will. 

My dear daughter, you must entirely avoid receiving girls before the age; 
because God has not chosen your institute for the education of little girls, 
but for the perfection of matrons and maidens who at such an age as to be 
able to discern what they are doing are called thereto; and not only 
experience but reason teaches us that such young girls placed under the 
discipline of a monastery, too much out of proportion with their 
childishness, dislike it and receive it reluctantly; and if they afterwards 
desire to take the habit it is not from the true and pure motive which the 
sanctity of the institute requires. And it does not follow that what is done 
for one time must be done at other times, any more than it follows that 
when a man has burdened himself with a just charge for one friend, he must 
overburden himself with a second charge for a second friend; and those who 
would be friends of our institute will have patience till their children are of 
suitable age. 

O my dear daughter, how inconsistent are the thoughts of men! How 
many cry out when we take their children grown up, mature and settled, and 


how many would wish to give them from the cradle! 


LETTER XXXII 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


A Superior must be weak with the weak: consolation to be drawn from the 
thought of God’s providence and of heavenly rewards. 


19th February 1618. 


I see you, my dear daughter, quite ill and suffering over the illnesses and 
pains of your daughters. One cannot be a mother without pangs. Who is 
weak, says the Apostle,1263 and I am not weak with him? And our ancient 
Fathers say upon this, that hens are always in distress while they are rearing 
their chickens, and that it is this which makes them continually utter their 
cries, and that it was so with the Apostle. 

My dear daughter, who are also my grand-daughter, the Apostle also 
said/2% that when he was weak then he was strong, for that the power of 
God is made perfect in infirmity. And you then, my daughter, be very strong 
amid the afflictions of your house. These long maladies are good schools of 
charity for those who help in them, and of loving patience for those who 
have them; for the first are at the foot of the cross with Our Lady and St. 
John, whose compassion they imitate, and the others are on the cross with 
Our Lord, whose Passion they imitate. 

As to the sister of whom you write to me, God will make you take the 
proper course. This sweetness in suffering is a sort of presage of future 
abundant favours of Our Lord in this soul, wherever she may go or dwell. 
Salute, I beg you, these two daughters tenderly from me, for it is so I love 
them. 

Meanwhile, if it is found proper to send back this novice, it must be done 
with all the charity possible, and God will bring everything to his glory. 
God keeps!2®2 and blesses the goings out as well as the comings in of those 


who do all things for him, and who do not occasion their own goings out by 
their ill conduct. His Providence thus makes us will the sacrifice which it 
afterwards does not let us make, as we see in Abraham. And methinks I say 
something about this in the book of “The Love of God,” but I do not call to 
mind where.428 

So enlarge your heart, my dear daughter, amid tribulations; increase your 
courage, and see the great Saviour bending down from high heaven towards 
you, watching how you walk in these tempests, and by a thread of his 
invisible Providence holding your heart and steadying it, so that he may 
ever keep it to himself. My dear daughter, you are a spouse, not as yet of 
Jesus Christ glorified, but of Jesus Christ crucified; for which cause the 
rings, the rich chains and the ornaments which he gives you, and which he 
wants you to wear, are crosses, nails, and thorns, and the marriage-feast is 
gall, hyssop, and vinegar. In heaven above we shall have the rubies, 
diamonds, and emeralds, the wine, manna, and honey. I do not say this, no 
indeed, my dear granddaughter, as if I thought you to be discouraged, but 
because I think you are suffering, and I feel I ought to mingle my sighs with 
yours, as I feel my soul to be mingled with yours. Do not tell me that you 
abuse my kindness when you write me long letters; for truly I always love 
them and find them sweet. 

This good Father says that I am a flower, a vase of flowers, and a 
phoenix; but in reality I am but a corruptible man, a crow, a dunghill. And 
still love me well, my dear daughter, for God ceases not to love me or to 
give me extraordinary desires of serving and loving him purely and holily. 
In fact, after all, we are too blessed in being able to aspire to an eternity of 
glory by the merits of the Passion of Our Lord, who makes a trophy of our 
misery to convert it into his mercy, to which be honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. I am yours, my dear daughter, you know it well; I say 
yours, after an incomparable manner. 


LETTER XXXII 


To Mother de Chantal 


The Saint’s extreme affection for her. The only aim of a Christian’s life 
should be to give it more and more entirely to his Saviour. 


March 1618 [Grenoble?]. 


My dear Daughter—This night during my wakeful times I have had a 
thousand good thoughts for my sermons; but strength has failed me to bring 
them forth. God knows all, and I direct all to his greater glory, and adoring 
his Providence I remain at peace. There is no help for it: I must do what I 
will not, and the good which I will I do not.4°82 I am here in the midst of 
preachings and of a large audience, larger than I thought; but if I do nothing 
here it will be little consolation to me. 

Believe that meantime I think at every moment of you and of your soul, 
for which I incessantly express my desires before God and his Angels, that 
it may be more filled with the abundance of his graces. My dearest 
daughter, what ardour do I seem to have for your advancement in most holy 
celestial love, to which, while celebrating this morning, I have again 
dedicated and offered you, mentally lifting you up in my arms as one does 
little children, and big ones, too, when one is strong enough to lift them. 
Behold something of what imaginations our heart makes on these 
occasions. Truly I am pleased with it, that it should thus employ all things 
for the sweetness of its incomparable affection, referring them to holy 
things. 

I have not failed to make a special memento of your dear husband 
deceased. Ah! what a happy exchange you made that day, embracing the 
state of perfect resignation, in which with such consolation I found you! 
And your soul, taking a Spouse of so high a condition, has reason indeed to 


find an extreme joy in the commemoration of the hour of your betrothal to 
him. And so it is true, my dear daughter, that our unity is wholly 
consecrated to the sovereign unity; and I feel with ever increasing force the 
reality of the union of our hearts, which will truly keep me from ever 
forgetting you until after, and long after, I have forgotten myself to fasten 
myself so much the better to the cross. I am going to try to keep you ever 
exalted permanently on the throne which God has given you in my heart, a 
throne based upon the cross. 

For the rest, my dear daughter, go on establishing ever more and more 
your good purposes, your holy resolutions; deepen more and more your 
consideration of the wounds of Our Lord, where you will find an abyss of 
reasons which will confirm you in your generous undertaking, and will 
make you feel how vain and low is the heart which makes elsewhere its 
dwelling, or which builds on other tree than that of the cross. O my God! 
how happy shall we be if we live and die in this holy tabernacle! No, 
nothing, nothing of the world is worthy of our love: it is all due to this 
Saviour who has given us all his own. 

In truth, I have had great sentiments, these last days, of the infinite 
obligations which I have to God; and with a thousand emotions of 
sweetness I have again resolved to serve him with the greatest fidelity I can, 
and to keep my soul more continually in his divine presence; and with all 
this I feel in myself a certain joyfulness, not impetuous, but methinks 
efficacious, at undertaking this mine amendment. Shall you not be very 
glad, my dear daughter, if one day you see me well fitted for the service of 
Our Lord? Yes, my dear daughter, because our interior goods are 
inseparably and wholly united. You wish me perpetually many graces; and 
as for me, with incomparable ardour I pray God to make you quite 
absolutely his own. 

God knows, most dear daughter of my soul, how gladly I would wish to 
die for the love of my Saviour! But, at least, if I cannot die for it, may I live 
for it alone. My daughter, I am greatly pressed; what more can I say to you 
Save—may this same God bless you with his great benediction. 

Adieu, my dear daughter; press closely this dear Crucified One to your 
bosom. I beseech him to clasp and unite you more and more to himself. 
Adieu, again, my dear daughter: behold I am far advanced into the night, 
but still further in the consolation which I have in imagining sweet Jesus 


seated on your heart. I pray him to stay there for ever and for ever. Adieu, 
yet once more, my good, my dear daughter, whom I cherish beyond 
compare in Our Lord, who liveth and reigneth world without end. Amen. 
Vive Jésus! 


LETTER XXXIV 


To a Religious Priest 


Religious exercises by which the Sisters of the Visitation supply for not 
saying the great Office. 


26th April 1618. 


My Reverend Father—As to the question which that good gentleman of 
whom you write to me asks, about the occupations of the Sisters of the 
Visitation, in case they do not say the great Office, there are two things to 
Say. 


(1.) Since they say the little Office solemnly and with pauses, they employ 
as much time as most other religious women give to saying the great Office, 
with this difference only, that they say it with more edification and better 
pronunciation than the latter. 

Certainly, a week ago in a monastery near this city, I saw things which 
might well make the Huguenots laugh; and some of the nuns told me they 
never had less devotion than at Office, where they managed always to 
commit plenty of faults, partly from not knowing the accents and quantities, 
partly from not knowing the rubrics, or again from the haste with which 
they were obliged to say it; and they declared it to be impossible for them, 
amid so many distracting things, to keep their attention. I do not, however, 
mean to say that they are to be dispensed, unless when the Holy See, taking 
compassion on them, shall think it good. But, at the same time, I do mean to 
say that there is no impropriety but much advantage in leaving to the 
Visitation the little Office alone. In fact, my Reverend Father, this little 
Office is the life of devotion in the Visitation. 


(2.) The second answer is that in the Visitation there is not a single moment 
which is not most usefully employed in prayer, examination of conscience, 
spiritual reading, and other exercises. I am sure that the Holy See will 
favour this work, which is against neither the law nor the religious state, 
and which acquires it so many houses of obedience at a time and in a 
kingdom where it has lost so many; and since also there is not so much to 
be considered with regard to houses of women, inasmuch as they are of no 
consequence to the other Orders, nor can be occasion of complaint to nuns 
founded under other statutes. Solely the consideration of the greater glory 
of God gives me this desire, and the advantage of many souls capable of 
excellently serving his divine Majesty in this congregation, if charged only 
with the little Office, while incapable of following the great Office. Will it 
not be a thing worthy of Christianity that there should be a place whither 
these poor daughters can retire, who have the heart strong but the eyes and 
constitution weak? For the rest, my Reverend Father, labour diligently to 
make the work of your seminary succeed, for in my opinion it will be 
necessary in the future. Your friend and servant, &c. 


LETTER XXXV 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


On longanimity and resignation. The excellence of founding a religious 
house: privileges of founders. 


Annecy, 19th August 1618. 


Tell me, my dear daughter, what is your heart doing? It is, I assure myself, 
more brave than usual in this holy Octave, in which we celebrate the 
triumphs of our Queen, in whose protection our spirit reposes and our little 
congregation breathes. O my daughter, we must keep this heart uplifted, nor 
suffer that any accident of dryness, anxiety, or weariness cast it down, for 
although such may separate it from the sensible consolation of charity, yet 
can they not separate it from real charity, which is God’s sovereign grace to 
us during this mortal life. Our imperfections in treating affairs, whether 
interior or exterior, are a great subject of humility, and humility produces 
and nourishes generosity. 

But what privilege have founders before God? Their privileges are great, 
because they share after a special way in all the good things done in the 
monastery and by occasion of the monastery. It is a work of charity almost 
the most excellent that one can do; much greater, without doubt, than to 
build a hospital, receive pilgrims, support orphans. But before men there is 
no further privilege than that of being supported and assisted and honoured 
in the monastery, in which secular foundresses generally obtain the right of 
entrance, and after death particular benefits. 

But this daughter, desirous to be a religious, will, I am sure, assert her 
privilege, as far as she is concerned, by obeying better than the rest, and by 
making the best progress she can in humility, purity of heart, sweetness, 


modesty, and obedience; since the privilege of true religious is to abound in 
the love of the heavenly Beloved. 

For the rest, I rejoice that this daughter makes so good an election, and 
that quitting men’s love, so little lovely, she consecrates herself to the most 
lovely love of her God, the true Spouse of noble souls. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 
On the freedom of spiritual communications. 
Paris, 21st January 1619. 


My dear Daughter—As to the matters which you name to me, the rule as to 
the extraordinary confessor must not be altered, nor must any one trouble 
weak sisters who want to communicate with the extraordinary more than 
four times a year; but it behoves that if the sisters have not the confidence to 
ask to speak to him, he himself should have it to speak to them sometimes; 
and if he have it not you must give it him, if he be a father who can receive 
it. 

For as a just liberty of communication must be provided for the sisters, so 
must they be kept in the rule of simplicity and humility; and it is not 
reasonable that the weakness of some should cause extraordinary 
confessions to be multiplied for all the congregation, and should put the 
poor ordinary confessor in grief and distress. 

In short, if each sister is to be free to believe in her interior inclinations, 
submission and union will cease, and with it the congregation—which God 
forbid. Those, then, who want to confer extraordinarily let them do so in the 
spirit of a sweet liberty; let them confess if they like while making their 
communication, without urging the rest to the same desire, and without 
artfully leading them to imitate themselves. 

Here, we are trying to overcome the temptations aroused against the 
introduction of the Visitation, and hope that we shall do so. May God bless 
you! Your very affectionate father and servant in Jesus Christ, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To Mother de Chantal 
The weak to be corrected with mildness. 


How glad I am, my dear mother, of the good news of your health! May the 
great God, whom my poor soul and yours will to serve for ever, be blessed 
and praised, and may he deign to fortify more and more this dear health, 
which we have dedicated to his infinite holiness. But meantime the heart, 
how is it in you? Ah! my dear mother, what blessings do I desire it! When 
will our love, triumphing above all our affections and thoughts, make us 
wholly united to the sovereign love of Our Saviour, to which ours 
incessantly aspires? Yes, my dearest mother, it aspires incessantly, though 
for the greater part of the time insensibly. I was truly much disappointed 
this morning that I had to leave my work just as there had come to me a 
certain fulness of the sentiments which we shall have on the sight of God in 
Paradise—for I was going to write on that in our little book2®2—and now I 
have them no more. Still, as I only turned from them to go and receive the 
pledges of this same sight in the holy Mass, I hope they will come back to 
me when the time requires. O my dear and sole mother, may we perfectly 
love this divine object, who prepares for us so much sweetness in heaven! 
Let us be indeed all his, and walk night and day amongst thorns and roses 
till we arrive at that heavenly Jerusalem. 

The granddaughter walks by a very safe way, provided that its roughness 
does not discourage her. The easiest ways do not always lead us the most 
directly nor the most safely; one is so occupied sometimes with the pleasure 
that one finds there, and with looking on one side and the other at the 
pleasing prospects, that one forgets in this to be diligent in the journey. I 
must be brief. Look at this note which was sent me this morning; and as I 
have not seen this poor creature, and you will see her before me, I thought I 


should do well to send it to you. Alas! my dear mother, what harm does 
vanity do to these poor little souls, who do not know themselves, and place 
themselves in risks! But still, as you know, while remonstrating earnestly 
you must use love and sweetness; for admonitions have a better effect so, 
and otherwise one might drive away these somewhat feeble hearts. Only I 
do not know how you will be able to say that you do not know of the 
quarrel. Well, God will inspire into our heart what to say on this point, as I 
beg him to do, as likewise to inspire me what to preach to-night. I write 
amid many distractions. Good night, my dear mother. I am, your very 
affectionate servant in Jesus Christ. 


BOOK III 


Later Letters to Sisters of the Visitation 


[This later series opens with a set of letters which passed between St. 
Francis and St. Jane Frances during a retreat which the latter made shortly 
after the establishment of the Paris Visitation. St. Francis was too ill to 
conduct this retreat personally as he had intended. These letters, with the 
last part of Book IX. of the Treatise on the Love of God, contain his 
sublimest teachings for perfect souls. The remainder of the book consists of 
various instructions and exhortations to St. Jane and his other daughters. 
The institute was now rapidly spreading. We find allusions to the seven 
other houses which were founded during St. Francis’s life after the founding 
of the first House of Paris. These were in 1620, Montferrand, Nevers, 
Orleans; in 1621, Valence; in 1622, Dijon, Belley, and S. Estienne en 
Forez.] 


LETTER I 


To Mother de Chantal, Superioress at Paris 


St. Francis exhorts her to the practice of self-renouncement: it consists in a 
perfect indifference to all things and an entire acquiescence in the will of 
God. 


Paris, 8th August 1619.42°2 


My dearest Mother—I am sure that I shall have to spend to-day again in 
solitude and silence, and perhaps to-morrow: if not, I will prepare my own 
soul with yours, as I told you before. 

I entirely wish you to continue the exercise of renouncing self, submitting 
yourself to Our Lord and to me. But, my dear mother, I want you to mingle 
with this some acts of your own, in the form of ejaculatory prayers, 
approving of this renouncement; as for example: I will it indeed, Lord; take 
away, freely take away all that clings to my heart. No, O Lord, let me 
except nothing, tear me from myself. O self, I quit thee for ever, until my 
Lord command me to take thee again. This ought to be gently but firmly 
declared. 

Further, you must please, my dear mother, take no foster-father; yea, as 
you see, you must quit the one whom you will still have, and must stay as a 
poor little wretched creature before the throne of the divine mercy, and 
remain quite denuded of all things, without demanding any act or affection 
whatever for creatures: on the contrary, making yourself indifferent as to the 
acts and affections it may please God to ordain, not dwelling upon the 
thought that it is I who will act as your foster-father. Otherwise, taking a 
father at your own liking, you would not go out of self, but would be ever 
finding your own interest, which is the very thing we must above all avoid. 


Admirable are the renunciations of our self-esteem, and of what we were 
according to the world (which was, in truth, nothing, save in comparison 
with the poor); of our own will, of complacency in creatures and in natural 
affection; in a word, of all self, which we must bury in an eternal 
abandonment, to see and to know it no longer as we have seen and known 
it, but only when God so ordains for us, and as he ordains for us. 

Write and tell me how much you approve this lesson. May God deign to 
possess me for ever, Amen: for I am his here, and I am his there, where I 
am in you, as you know, very perfectly; for you are indivisible from me 
except in the exercise and practice of the renunciation of all ourself for 
God. 


LETTER II 


From Mother de Chantal to the Saint 
Answer to the Preceding. 
9th August 1619. 


Ah! my only father, what good does this dear letter do me! Blessed be he 
who inspired you with it, and blessed be the heart of my father for ever and 
ever! 

Truly I have an extreme desire, and, as I think, am in a firm resolution, to 
live in my self-renunciation, by the grace of my God: and I trust he will aid 
me. I feel my spirit quite free, and in a certain profound and infinite 
consolation to see itself thus in the hands of God. It is true that all the rest 
of my being remains ever in much distress: but if I do well what you told 
me, my sole father, as certainly I will do with God’s help, all will constantly 
get better. 

I must say this to you: if I were to let my heart go, it would seek to clothe 
itself again with the affections and desires which it fancies our Lord will 
give it; but this I by no means permit, so that these projects only appear in 
the distance; for, methinks, I must ponder, love, and will nothing except 
according to the orders of the foster-father who will be given me; and I am 
careful not to notice who this may be. 

May my God fortify you by his sweet goodness, and make us perfectly 
accomplish what he desires from you, my dearest father; may Jesus make 
you a great saint, and I believe he will. Blessed be his goodness for your 
cure and good rest. Good-bye, my true father; to-night I will give you news 
of me. 


LETTER III 


To Mother de Chantal 
Same Subject. 
9th August 1619. 


O my Jesus! what a blessing and consolation to my soul to know that my 
mother is quite stripped of self before God! For a long time I have had an 
incomparable sweetness when I chant these responses: Naked came I out of 
my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave me her, 
and the Lord hath taken her away, blessed be the name of the Lord.4°2 

What a happiness is that of St. Joseph and the glorious Virgin, on the 
journey into Egypt, when, most of the way, they see nothing except the 
sweet Jesus. It is the end of the Transfiguration, my dear mother, to see no 
longer Moses, nor Elias, but Jesus only. It is the glory of the sacred 
Sulamitess to be alone with her God only, so as to say to him: My beloved 
to me, and I to him.424 We must then remain for ever all despoiled, in 
affection, although in effect we clothe ourselves; for we must have our 
affection united so absolutely and so simply to God that nothing may cling 
to us. Oh how blessed was that Joseph of old who had neither buttoned nor 
clasped his mantle, so that when they would hold him thereby, he let it go in 
an instant! 

I admire with sweetness the Saviour of our souls, coming naked from the 
womb of his mother, dying all naked on the Cross, and then put back into 
his mother’s bosom to be buried. I admire his glorious Mother, who was 
born without her maternity, and was stripped of that maternity at the foot of 
the Cross, and who might well say: naked was I of my greatest good when 
my son came into my womb, and naked am I when I receive him dead into 
my bosom. The Lord gave him to me, the Lord took him away: blessed be 


the name of the Lord. I say then to you, my dear mother: Blessed be the 
Lord who has despoiled you! Oh how content is my heart to know that you 
are in so desirable a state! And I say to you as it was said to Isaias:!24 Walk 
and prophecy naked these three days: persevere in keeping to this self- 
renunciation before our Lord; there is no longer need to make acts, unless 
they come naturally to your mind, but only softly to sing, as you can, the 
canticle of your renouncement: Naked came I from the womb of my mother, 
and the rest. 

Make no further acts of effort, but, founded on yesterday’s resolution, go, 
my dear daughter, hearken and incline your ear; forget your people—your 
other affections—and your father’s house, for the king hath desired your 
free-heartedness and simplicity.2 Remain at rest there, in a spirit of very 
simple confidence, without even looking where your garments are; I mean 
not looking with any attention or solicitude. 

Good-bye, my dear mother. Glory to Jesus, deprived of father and of 
mother on the cross! Glory to Jesus, despoiled of all things! Glory to Mary, 
despoiled of her Son at the foot of the cross. Remain in the tranquil 
acceptance of your poverty of spirit; make no violent efforts; peacefully 
refresh the body. Vive Jesus! Amen. 


LETTER IV 


From Mother de Chantal to the Saint 
Answer to the preceding. 
9th August 1619. 


My only Father—M. de Grandis told me to-day that we must still take great 
care of you; that you must no longer be so sparely dieted; that we must keep 
and nurse you very carefully, on account of the inflammation which 
threatens. I am very glad of these orders, and that you will keep your 
solitude, as it will be used for the further profit of your dear soul: I could 
not say our soul, because I seem no longer to have a part of it, so stripped 
and so despoiled do I see myself of all that was most precious to me. 

Ah! my true father, how deep the knife has cut! Shall I be able long to 
remain in these sentiments? At least our good God will please to keep me in 
my resolutions, as I desire. Ah! what force have your words given to my 
soul! How they touched and consoled me when you said: “O my Jesus! 
What a blessing and a consolation to my soul to know that you are quite 
stripped of self before God!” May Jesus deign to continue to you, my father, 
this consolation, and to me this happiness. 

I am full of good hope and of a very peaceful and tranquil courage. 
Thanks to God I am not urged to regard that which I am stripped of; I 
remain in a certain simplicity; I see it as a thing far away; it keeps coming 
up indeed and touching me, but I turn away immediately. 

Blessed be he that has despoiled me! May his goodness confirm and 
strengthen me unto the effecting, when he wills me to come to it. When our 
Lord gave me that sweet thought of abandoning myself to him, which I 
manifested to you on Tuesday—ah! I never thought that he would begin to 


despoil me by means of myself, thus making me begin the work. May he be 
blessed for all, and deign to strengthen me! 

I did not tell you that I had little interior light and consolation: I am only 
at peace about all. It even seems to me that our Lord, during these days 
past, has somewhat withdrawn from me that little sweetness which the 
sense of his dear presence gives; the same, more or less, to-day. There 
remains little to support or rest my spirit; perhaps it is that this good Lord 
would pass his hand throughout my whole heart, to take all and strip me of 
all. His most holy will be done! 

My only father, to-day it came to my memory that one day you 
commanded me to despoil myself. I answered: I do not know what of; and 
you repeated: Did I not clearly tell you, my daughter, that I would despoil 
you of all? Oh how easy it is to quit what is outside of ourselves! But to quit 
our skin, our flesh, our bone, and to pierce into the interior, and to the very 
marrow—which, meseems, is what we have done—this is a great, a difficult 
thing, and impossible to aught but the grace of God. To him then is the 
glory due, and to him be it given for ever. 

My true father, am I not clothing myself in the consolation I take in 
conversing with you when I take it without your leave? It seems to me that 
in future I should do nothing, and that I should no longer have thought, 
affection, or will, save in so far as everything is commanded me. 

I conclude then by wishing you a thousand good-nights, and by telling 
you what has come into my mind. I think I see the two portions of our 
united soul make one, abandoned and given over to God alone. Amen, my 
dearest father. And may Jesus live and reign for ever! Amen. Do not risk 
anything by rising too soon; I fear this holy feast may make you run into 
some excess. God guide you in everything. 


LETTER V 


To Mother de Chantal 
Same subject. 
9th August 1619. 


Most affectionately I give you good-night, my dear mother, beseeching God 
that as he has reduced you to the sweet holy purity and simplicity of 
children, he would henceforth take you in his arms like St. Martial,42“4 to 
carry you as he chooses to the perfection of his love. 

And take courage; for if he has stripped you of consolations and the sense 
of his presence, it is in order that even his presence may no longer occupy 
your heart, but himself and his good pleasure, as with her who wishing to 
embrace him and stay at his feet was sent elsewhere. Touch me not, he said 
to her, but go, tell Simon and my brethren422 Well—we will talk of it 
together. Blessed are the naked of heart, for Our Lord will clothe them. May 
his goodness deign not to leave me with so little sanctity, in a profession 
and at an age when I ought to have so much. My mother, live joyously 
before God and bless him with me for ever and ever. Amen. 


LETTER VI 


To the Same 
Same subject. 
10th August 1619. 


All goes well, my dearest mother: in good truth you must remain in this 
holy detachment till God reclothes you. Stay there, said Our Lord to his 
Apostles, till you are endued with power from on high.28 Your solitude 
must not be interrupted until after Mass tomorrow. 

My dear mother, your imagination is quite mistaken in representing to 
you that you have not put away and abandoned the care of yourself and 
affection for spiritual things: for have you not quitted and forgotten all? 
Declare to-night that you renounce all virtues, only wanting them in the 
measure God will give them; and only trying to acquire them in so far as his 
goodness will employ you in them for his own good pleasure. 

Our Lord loves you, my mother, he wishes to have you all his own: 
henceforth have no other arms to carry you than his, no other bosom to rest 
on than his and his Providence: cast not your eyes elsewhere, nor stay your 
Spirit save on him alone: hold your will so simply united to his that nothing 
may intervene. 

Think no more about the friendship, the unity, which God has made in us, 
think not of your children, nor your heart, nor your soul, nor indeed of 
anything whatsoever: for you have given up all to God. Clothe yourself 
with Our Lord crucified, love him in his sufferings, make ejaculatory 
prayers on this: what you have to do, you must no longer do because it is 
your inclination, but purely because it is the will of God. 

I am very well, thank God. This morning I have begun my review, which 
I shall finish to-morrow. 


I feel insensibly at the bottom of my heart a new hopeful determination to 
serve God better, in holiness and justice all the days of my life; and yes, I 
also find myself stripped of self, thanks to him who died naked in order to 
make us undertake to live naked. O my mother, how happy were Adam and 
Eve, while yet in their state of pure innocence! Live totally in happy peace, 
my dear mother, and be clothed with Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


LETTER VII 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


How to act when criticised: how to secure the love and the respect of 
subjects. 


2nd October 1619. 


My very dear Daughter—Take good care not to fall into any 
discouragement when you are murmured at or criticised a little. No, my 
dear daughter; for I assure you that the business of finding fault is very 
easy, and that of doing better very difficult. There needs but very little 
ability to find fault, and something to talk about, in those who govern or in 
their government; and when some one reproves us, or points out to us the 
imperfections in our conduct, we ought to listen quietly to it all, then lay it 
before God, and take counsel about it with our assistant sisters; and after 
that do what is considered best, with a holy confidence that God will bring 
all to his glory. 

Do not be quick to promise; but ask time to make up your mind in 
matters of any consequence. This is fitting in order to secure the good 
success of our affairs, and to nourish humility. St. Bernard writing to one of 
my predecessors, Arducius, Bishop of Geneva: “Do all things,” he says, 
“with counsel, but the counsel of a few persons, who are peaceable, wise 
and good.” Do this so sweetly that your inferiors may not take occasion to 
lose the respect which is due to your office, nor to think that you have need 
of them for governing; modestly let them know, without saying it, that you 
are acting so to follow the rule of modesty and humility, and what is 
prescribed by the constitutions. For you see, my dear daughter, it behoves 
as far as possible to act so that the respect of our inferiors for us may not 
diminish love, nor love diminish respect. 


Do not trouble yourself at being a little governed by that good soul 
outside; but go on peacefully, either acting according to her advice in things 
where there lies no danger in contenting her, or acting otherwise when the 
greater glory of God requires it; and then you must, as cleverly as you can, 
gain her approval. 

If there be some sister who does not show sufficient respect for you, let 
her know it through one of the others whom you may judge the most 
suitable for this, not as if from you but as if from this person herself. And in 
order that your gentleness may in no way resemble timidity or be regarded 
as such, if you were to see a sister who made a profession of not showing 
this respect, you would have yourself sweetly to show her, by herself, that 
she ought to honour your office and work with the rest to preserve in 
dignity the charge which binds together the whole congregation in one body 
and one spirit. 

Well now, my dear daughter, keep yourself entirely in God, and be 
humbly courageous in his service, and often recommend to him my soul, 
which, with all its affection, cherishes yours most perfectly, and wishes it a 
thousand thousand benedictions. When I say to you: do not show this letter, 
I mean, do not show it indiscriminately; for if it be a satisfaction to you to 
show it to some one, I am very willing. Your very affectionate father and 
servant, &c. 


LETTER VU 


To a Sister of the Visitation 
Abnegation of self-will is the best austerity. 
1st January 1620. 


I have seen the suggestions which the enemy of your progress makes to 
your heart, my dear daughter, and I see likewise the grace which the most 
holy Spirit of God gives you to keep you strong and firm in the pursuit of 
the way in which he has placed you. My dear daughter, this evil one does 
not mind our wounding the body provided that he can make us always do 
our own will: he does not fear austerity but obedience. What greater 
austerity can there be than to keep one’s will in subjection and continual 
obedience? Remain in peace; you are a lover of these voluntary penances, 
if, indeed, the works of self-love can be called penances. 

When you took the habit, after many prayers and much consideration, it 
was decided that you should enter into the school of obedience and of 
abnegation of your own will, rather than remain given up to your own 
judgment and to yourself. Do not then let yourself be shaken, but remain 
where Our Lord has put you. It is true that you have there great 
mortifications of the heart, seeing yourself so imperfect and so worthy of 
being often corrected and reproved: but is not this what you ought to be 
seeking, this mortification of the heart and continual knowledge of your 
own abjection? 

But, say you, you cannot do such penance as you would. Oh tell me, my 
dearest daughter, what better penance can a heart do which commits faults 
than to submit to a continual cross and abnegation of self-will? But I say 
too much; God himself will uphold you with the same hand with which he 
placed you in this vocation; and the enemy shall have no victory over you, 


who, as the first daughter of that country, ought to be well proved by 
temptation and excellently crowned by perseverance. I am all yours, my 
dear daughter, &c. 


LETTER IX 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


On a difference as to ecclesiastical precedence. Monasteries to be content 
with moderate dowries. On self-love in austerities. 


11th January 1620. 


My dear Daughter—I confess that I cannot at all understand these 
considerations of ceremony, because I have never thought of them. Quite 
four times, at least, I have preached at Paris for the reception of nuns, and a 
simple priest has performed the service: once I made the reception and a 
Jesuit Father preached, and under both arrangements I did not cease to be 
what I am. Whoever preaches, the good M. N. takes the place and performs 
the function of the Bishop; wherefore if he perform the office I do not see 
that another person may not preach, whatever he may be. Neither my Lord 
the Bishop of Nantes, nor my Lord the Archbishop of Bourges, makes any 
difficulty about it at Paris, nor have I ever made any here at St. Clare’s or 
St. Catherine’s. 

But all the same I also admit that it truly shows a little human nature in 
good M. N. to think that it affects his reputation whether he performs or 
does not perform the office, even though he has not the talent of preaching; 
and for my own part I think quite the contrary: but at last what can be done? 
—for to turn his mind away is to upset it altogether. It will then be well that 
if our good M. N. can persuade his relatives to be satisfied, he should give 
the exhortation, and I cannot imagine what reason they can have to be 
dissatisfied since it is so good and so honourable a thing; and at the same 
time there will be more distinction about the affair in this way than in any 
other. But if this cannot be done, you must ask some Religious Father; for 
what can one do with all these fancies? Time is short, and there seems no 


chance of inducing my Lord to act otherwise. I assure you, my daughter, 
that when a young person of quality entered the Carmelites, I gave the 
exhortation, and M. du Val, doctor of theology, performed the office; 
whereas he would have preached better than I and I better have performed 
the ceremony than he. Alas! what trifles are we tied to! 

Well then, such is my advice. But if even this cannot be, then the office 
will have to be before dinner and the exhortation after dinner. Meantime, 
my dear daughter, this is true, that he who has his heart and his intention in 
God feels little, at least in the superior part, of the agitations of creatures; 
and he who has it in heaven, as St. Gregory said to two bishops, is not 
blown about by the storms of earth. 

Not only do I consent, but I approve, yea with all my heart exhort, that 
when rich parents give reasonably, according to their condition and means, 
they should not be teased to give more. As, for example, with the daughter 
who is making her trial, I would a hundred times rather have a thousand 
crowns quietly, than twelve hundred with bitterness and long vexatious 
struggling. God’s spirit is generous, sweet, and humble: one would perhaps 
gain two hundred crowns by disputing, but one would lose four hundred in 
reputation; and we take away from the rich the desire of letting their 
daughters come when we exact so avariciously all that we can. That is my 
opinion; that is what I have done here. 

She is right, undoubtedly, this good daughter, in thinking that her fasting 
humour is a true temptation: it was, it is, and it will be, so long as she 
continues to practise these abstinences. It is true that by them she weakens 
her body and its sensuality; but by a poor exchange she strengthens her self- 
love and her self-will; she starves her body, and she overcharges her heart 
with the poisonous growth of self-esteem and self-pleasing. Abstinence 
which is practised against obedience takes away the sin from the body to 
put it in the heart. Let her give her attention to cutting off her own will, and 
she will soon quit these phantoms of sanctity in which she reposes so 
superstitiously. She has consecrated her corporal strength to God; it is not 
for her to break it down unless God so order it; and she will never learn 
what God orders save by obedience to the creatures whom the Creator has 
given her for her guidance. This is what is required, my dear daughter; you 
must help her against this temptation by the advice of some true servant of 
God; for more than one person is required to uproot this self-satisfaction in 


exterior sanctity, dearly esteemed by the prudence of self-love. Do this then, 
ask M. N. to instruct and fortify her against this temptation; and if he thinks 
well let it even be in your presence. 

Is it in real earnest, my dear daughter, that you say: we are quite poor, 
thank God? Oh! if it be so, how gladly would I say: happy then are you, 
thank God! But I scarce dare to speak of a virtue which I only know by the 
infallible description of the king of the poor, Our Lord: for as to myself I 
have never seen poverty close. 

Keep to what I told you as to Communion, and let your intention be to 
unite your heart with that of him whose body and heart you receive both 
together. Afterwards do not occupy yourself in thinking what are the 
thoughts of your mind about this, since of all these thoughts there is not one 
which is your thought, save that which you have deliberately and 
voluntarily accepted, which is to receive Communion for the union and as 
the union of your heart with that of the Beloved. Your very affectionate 
servant, &c. 


LETTER X 


To a Superioress of the Visitation (perhaps the same) 


She is not to dwell on her miseries, and is to commit to God the care of her 
reputation. Singularity and self-will in spiritual exercises a dangerous 
delusion. Virtue depends not on feeling but on the consent of the will. On 
change of confessors. 


14th January 1620. 


I wrote to you the day before yesterday, my dear daughter, and replied to 
your two previous letters. O my daughter, the truly well-beloved of my 
heart, act just in this way. Do not permit your spirit to consider its miseries, 
let God work; he will make something good out of it. Have but little 
reflection upon what your nature may mingle with your actions. These 
sallies of self-love must be treated by neglect; having disavowed them twice 
or thrice a day you have finished with them. They must not be rejected with 
violence, it is enough to say a little no. 

You are right; a daughter who belongs to God ought not to think of her 
reputation; it would be unbecoming. As for me, says David,&~ I am very 
young and despised; but I forgot not thy justifications. Let God do with our 
life, and our reputation, and our honour, as he chooses, for it is all his. If our 
abjection serve for his glory ought we not to glory in being abject? I will 
glory in my infirmities, said the Apostle,4228 that the power of Christ may 
dwell in me. What power of Jesus Christ?—humility, consent to abjection. 

I am writing to this poor dear daughter. I never saw a temptation more 
manifest or more patent than this: it is almost without cover or pretext. To 
break vows in order to fast! To pretend to be good in solitude and not good 
in the congregation! To want to live for self by way of living for God! To 
desire to have the entire control of one’s own will in order better to follow 





the will of God—what chimeras! That a melancholy, strange, disagreeable, 
hard, sour, bitter, self-willed inclination, or rather fancy and imagination, 
can be an inspiration—what a contradiction! To give up praising God and to 
be silent through ill-humour in the offices which holy Church appoints, 
because one cannot give praise in a corner according to one’s wish—what 
an extravagance! But still, I hope that God will draw glory from all this, 
since this poor dear daughter submits herself in everything that is 
commanded her and has a reverence for your presence. Often give 
commands to her, and impose upon her mortifications opposed to her 
inclinations: she will obey, and although it will seem to be by force it will 
still be profitably, and according to the grace of God. 

Indeed, my dear daughter, you must truly make no difference between 
your soul and mine in the confidence which you must have in me; and take 
good courage to form the acts of union and of acquiescence in God’s will 
by the superior portion and point of your spirit, without distressing yourself 
at all for not having feelings of devotion during your times of weakness, 
since consent to good and to evil can be given without feelings, and feelings 
can be without consent. 

One ought not to be fickle in wanting to change a confessor without 
strong reason; but one ought not either to be altogether unchanging, because 
legitimate causes of changing may arise; and Bishops ought not to tie their 
hands so closely that they cannot make a change when necessary, above all 
when the sisters with common consent request it: the same of the spiritual 
father. I have no leisure. Vive Jesus, in all and everywhere, and above all in 
the midst of our hearts! Amen. 


LETTER XI 


To a Sister of the Visitation 
[Apparently the one spoken of in preceding letter. ] 
Cautions against a spirit of self-seeking and self-will. 
14th January 1620. 


My dear Daughter—The thought of leaving your congregation has all the 
truest marks of temptation that could be found; but God be praised that in 
this assault the keep is not yet surrendered nor (as I think) ready to 
surrender. Oh! my daughter, beware, beware, of wanting to leave. There is 
no middle term between your leaving and your ruin; for do you not see that 
you will never leave save to live to yourself, of yourself, by yourself, and in 
yourself? And this so much the more dangerously for its being under 
pretext of union with God, who however neither desires nor ever will desire 
to have any union with those morose, self-seeking and singular solitaries, 
who leave their vocation, their vows, their congregations, through bitterness 
of heart, through vexation of spirit, and through a disgust with common life, 
with obedience, with rules and holy observance. 

Do you not see Simeon Stylites so prompt to leave his pillar on the 
advice of the elders?—while you, my dear daughter, will not leave your 
abstinences on the advice of so many good people, who have no interest in 
wanting to make you leave them except to render you free and detached 
from love of self. Well then, my dear daughter, sing henceforth the canticle 
of love: Behold how good and how pleasant it is for sisters to dwell 
together in unity!42 Treat your temptation roughly; say to it: Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God: Get thee behind me, Satan: Thou shalt adore 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve 4222 


I leave you to think for yourself, my dear daughter. To make genuflexions 
to the Blessed Sacrament, as if out of ill-humour, after the temptation— 
what greater mark of temptation can one have? The effect of inspirations is 
humble, sweet, tranquil and holy. How then can your inclination be an 
inspiration, when it is so ill-tempered, hard, sullen and disturbed? Withdraw 
yourself from it, my dear daughter; treat this temptation as one treats those 
of blasphemy, infidelity, heresy, despair: do not parley with it, do not come 
to terms with it, do not listen to it; contradict it, as far as ever you can, by 
frequent renewals of your vows, by frequent submissions to your superior. 
Often call upon your good Angel; and I hope, my dear sister, that you will 
find the peace and sweetness of the love of your neighbour. Amen. I am 
writing to you without leisure; but do what I tell you. Sing in the choir ever 
more constantly in proportion as the temptation says, keep silence, after the 
example of that holy blind man. The peace of the Holy Spirit be with you. 


LETTER XII 


To a Sister of the Visitation 


Consolations in sickness: consideration for the sick a mark of the Visitation 
Order; confidence in God. 


7th February 1620. 


This paper goes to find your eyes, in order through them to salute your 
heart, most dear to mine, my very dear daughter. Oh that poor heart! I see it 
very ill, in the letter which you wrote me on the 12th December, which I 
received very late. But I speak wrongly, without meaning it, my dear 
daughter; it is not your heart which is sick, it is your body; and on account 
of the tie which there is between them it seems to the heart that it suffers the 
evil of the body. My dear daughter, do not think yourself to be burdened 
when you suffer what you have to suffer; you must do it for the most holy 
will of God, who has given this weight and this measure to your bodily 
State: but love knows all and does all; it seems to make me a physician. 

I am a great favourer of the sick, and am always afraid lest the 
inconveniences which they cause should excite a spirit of prudence in the 
houses, and a tendency to desire to dismiss them without getting leave from 
the spirit of charity, under which our congregation has been founded, and 
for which there has been expressly made the distinction of sisters which is 
seen therein. I favour then the cause of your sick person, and provided that 
she is humble, and acknowledges herself indebted to charity, you must 
receive her, poor daughter. It will be a continual holy exercise for the 
charity of the sisters. 

O my dear daughter, remain at peace; do not occupy yourself with your 
imperfections, but keep your eyes uplifted towards the infinite goodness of 
him who to keep us in his humility lets us live in our infirmities. Have 


every confidence in his goodness, and he will have a care of your soul and 
of all that concerns it, beyond what you could think. 

I will help M. N. in all that I can; but I must confess that in the matter of 
business and affairs, particularly worldly ones, I am a poor priest more than 
ever I was, having learnt at court to be more simple and less worldly. 

Remain in peace, my dear daughter, and live wholly in God. I salute very 
cordially our dear sisters, and am entirely yours, my dear daughter. Our 
mother has plenty of work cut out in France, in the multitude of houses 
which are asked for. Vive Jesus, and may his name be blessed for ever and 
ever! Amen. You are my very dear daughter, and God wills that I should 
have the consolation of saying so. 


LETTER XII 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


Counsels to be interpreted with discretion; multiplicity of exercises chiefly 
intended for beginners. 


22nd February 1620. 


Well, my dear daughter, I tell you that if I have said in some conference, 
twelve hours in the house for one in the parlour, I said what would be 
desirable if it were practicable. One often says such things, which must be 
understood with allowance, that is, when the things can be done reasonably, 
according to places, times, and the affairs one has to transact. So remain at 
peace, and apply this principle wisely, prudently, not drawing a hard and 
fast line, nor rigorously nor word by word. 

The Directory of the novitiate proposes a multitude of exercises, ’tis true; 
and further it is good and suitable in the commencement to keep spirits 
regulated and occupied: but when in progress of time souls are a little 
practised on this multiplicity of interior acts, and are shaped, broken in and 
made active, then the exercises unite in one exercise of greater simplicity, 
either the love of complacency, or the love of benevolence, or the love of 
confidence, or of uniting and reuniting the soul with God, insomuch that 
this multiplicity converts itself into unity. 

And besides, if there be some souls, even in the novitiate, who are fearful 
of subjecting their spirit too closely to the appointed exercises, provided 
that this fear does not proceed from caprice, self-sufficiency, disdainfulness 
or melancholy, it is for the prudent mistress to conduct them by another 
way, although this one is ordinarily useful, as experience shows. Live 
wholly in God, in peace, in sweetness, courageously and holily, my dear 
daughter. I am in him entirely yours. 


LETTER XIV 


To Mother Anne-Marie Rosset, Superioress at Bourges 
On the reception of a certain sister, and on the Constitutions. 
27th March 1620. 


My very dear Daughter—This note which I can only get out by force from 
amidst an overload of affairs is only to tell you that as this good daughter 
about whom you write to me was one of the first of this house, and was of 
such great consideration as you tell me, I think that, to content this good 
lady and various persons of respectability, she must be received to 
profession, since, moreover, there is no obstacle of consequence, and I think 
that this womanish tenderness about herself will gradually pass away. She 
can be of the number of associated sisters, who are, I think, the objects of 
the greatest charity that can be exercised, while waiting for her courage to 
rise, so that she may be able to bring herself round somewhat to choir. In a 
word, she must exercise a generous and sweet charity towards her spirit, 
and consider that God wanted her there for that purpose. 

I am looking over the rules and constitutions, and the formularies; in 
which I have found great mistakes both in the printing and the writing. 
These I am correcting, and will put the blessed vows so expressly that 
everybody may be satisfied, and so there may be peace. My dear daughter, I 
will write again to you soon, but I thought I ought not to delay any longer to 
write this note. 

I salute your heart with all the affection of mine, and am entirely yours. I 
salute our dear sisters. Blessed be God. Amen. 


LETTER XV 


To Mother de Chastel, at Grenoble 


On receiving young postulants or aspirants, and the way of treating them: 
also on the rules for Associated Sisters. 


16th May 1620. 


My very dear Daughter—The girl of whom you write to me, as she is of 
such great consequence, can very well be received, provided that she is 
about twelve years old. It is true that these young people give trouble, but 
what of that? I find no blessing without burden in this world. We must so 
adjust our will that it should either not aim at things that please, or if it do 
aim at them and desire them, that it should also willingly accommodate 
itself to things that displease, which are inseparably joined with those that 
please. We have no wine without dregs in this world. So you must choose: 
is it better that there should be thorns in our garden in order to have roses, 
or that there should be no roses in order to have no thorns? If this girl bring 
more good than harm, it will be good to receive her; if she bring more harm 
than good, you should not receive her. 

And speaking of young girls, Sister N. (Jeanne-Marie, daughter of the 
woman who keeps the gate), who was received so young, is ill with a 
malady which is painful, and, according to M. Grandis, mortal; for she is 
consumptive. I went to see her the other day, and I had an unspeakable 
consolation in seeing so quiet an indifference as to death or life, so sweet a 
patience, and a smiling countenance under a buming fever and amid many 
sufferings, she asking as her only consolation to be allowed to make her 
profession before her death. 

Now, if you receive the one whom you speak of, you must certainly not 
oblige her to the exercises, for this might disgust her at such a tender age, 


which cannot ordinarily relish that which is of the spirit. As to the habit, 
you must not give it to her before the age, but you will do well to provide 
her a very simple dress, and a little kerchief to wear on her head, so that she 
may in some way resemble a religious, and it will be good to have it black 
or dark, without ornament, as I saw at Saint Paul’s at Milan, where there 
were about a hundred and fifty sisters, and twenty or twenty-five novices, 
and quite as many postulants (prétendantes), who were there at school and 
waiting: these last were all clothed alike in blue, and wore a uniform dress. 
I say the same of the little girl, Lambert; and it will be a slight preparation 
for the habit; this latter can be given to girls of good disposition a few 
months before the time, but not the position of novice, as was done with 
Sister Jeanne-Marie; nor should this ever be done except for urgent causes. 
A little habit, dark or white, or of whatever colour you choose, with 
something of the shape of the religious dress, which would show that they 
are aspiring and waiting till the age, should satisfy them. 

That subjects should go to Lyons or elsewhere does not matter at all; and 
do not trouble yourself about it. When you have got into our monastery, its 
advantages will have their attractions like the others, and maidens will 
come there as doves come to fresh white dove-cots. Meanwhile, my dear 
daughter, he who seeks only the glory of God finds it in poverty as in 
abundance. Those good daughters do not love a poverty that pinches, 
neither are we ourselves violently in love with it. Those then that want to go 
to Lyons, quietly and peaceably let them go; God takes better care of you 
than that all this should matter. You will excuse me, my dear daughter. 

I hope that God will help us that the great Office may never be introduced 
into this congregation; and the Pope himself has given some instruction 
about it. It is good, moreover, that there should be Associated sisters, for the 
sake of those who could not say the Office, either from having weak or 
short sight, or from some weakness of chest or other infirmity. It is for this 
reason that the exercises which should be given them instead of the choir 
Office have not been marked; for these must be selected according to their 
infirmity. If their sight is bad they can say the Rosary. If they suffer from 
the chest and not from the eyes they can say their Hours, and the superior 
can put them to some duty not incompatible with their infirmity. I have 
lately been reading the 1st Constitution, where it is clearly enough stated 
that Associated sisters, like the domestic sisters, shall say Paters and Aves 


instead of the Office: this is at pages 118, 119. So there is no obligation to 
say the Hours, but it will be enough for them to do what is said in this 
article of the constitutions, the superior for the rest employing them 
according to what she sees they can do. 

It will be good that our mother from Lyons [Favre] should call at 
Grenoble to see you; you will both receive consolation from it. And do not 
distress yourself about the little touch of joy which your heart feels at this; 
for it is nothing, and only serves to make us humble ourselves quietly, to 
discover the misery of our nature, and to make us wholly desire to live 
according to grace, according to the Gospel, according to the spirit of our 
Lord. Always speak freely to me, for I protest before God and his Saints 
that I am yours, my very dear and truly beloved daughter. I salute our sisters 
tenderly, and also those good ladies. 


LETTER XVI 


To a Superioress of the Visitation (probably the same) 


Directions as to the treatment of one of her daughters and as to points of 
the rule: advice and encouragement for herself, particularly as to simple 
confidence in God. 


June 16204281 


We have been engaged here since the day before yesterday in choosing the 
sisters to be sent into France, my very dear daughter. And our mother writes 
to me that you will give her one and the house of Lyons another, which with 
the eight we shall supply will make the number she wants. But I do not yet 
know how we shall manage to go to fetch yours. Well, we will think about 
it, and meanwhile amid this confusion, I answer you, my dear daughter, in 
as little space as I can. 

I see in this sister (Anne Marie) a certain something that is very good and 
that pleases me. There is somewhat of the extraordinary, which ought to be 
considered without excitement, in order that we may not be misled either on 
the side of nature, which often deludes itself by the imagination, or on the 
side of the enemy, who often diverts us from the exercises of solid virtue to 
occupy us in these actions of outside show. You must not be surprised that 
she is not so exact in doing what she does, for this often happens to persons 
who are attached to the interior, and cannot all at once give due attention to 
everything. The thing is, not to let her make much of these sights, these 
feelings or pains, but, making little reflection on all this, let her do in 
simplicity the things in which she is employed. You can take her away from 
the kitchen when she has served there yet some little time. Oh how 
excellent and to be loved is this kitchen, because it is humble and abject! 


Choir sisters may be put into the class of Associates and Associates into 
that of choir sisters when reason requires, as is said concerning the domestic 
sisters in the 1st chapter of the Constitutions. 

If I go to Rome I will try to serve Madame de Sautereau in her desire. 

To know when it is required for contracts that the spiritual Father should 
be present, and when not, depends on the nature of the contracts; for there 
are some in which it is required and others where it is not, as the Bishop has 
need of the presence of his Chapter in some contracts, in others not. It is for 
instructed people to settle this as occasion arises; one cannot lay down a 
general rule. There is sometimes inconvenience, but one could scarcely 
remove it without falling into a greater. Whether M. Dutine calls himself 
spiritual Father or not in contracts neither makes nor mars, for this name 
can be understood in various ways. 

The work On the Will of God can be read, except the last Book, which, 
being scarcely intelligible, might be improperly understood by the 
imagination of readers, who, desiring these unions, would easily imagine 
that they had them, without as much as knowing what they are. I have 
known religious women, not of the Visitation, who having read the books of 
the Mother [St.] Teresa, found on their own reckoning that they had as 
many perfections and spiritual acts as she had, though they were far indeed 
from it, so greatly does self-love deceive us. 

This expression: Our Lord suffers in me such and such things, is 
altogether extraordinary; and although our Lord has sometimes said that he 
suffered in the person of his own, to honour them, yet we ought not to speak 
so advantageously of ourselves. For our Lord only suffers in the person of 
his faithful friends and servants, and to boast and proclaim ourselves to be 
such has a little presumption in it; self-love is often very glad to make its 
account thereby. 

When the doctor has to enter the monastery, to see some sick person, it is 
enough that he have permission in writing at the beginning, and it will last 
till the end of the illness; the carpenter or mason to the end of the work for 
which he enters. 

Your way is good, my dear daughter, and there is nothing to object to, 
save that you go considering your steps too much, for fear of falling. You 
make too much reflection on the movements of your self-love, which are 
doubtless frequent, but which will never be dangerous so long as, tranquilly, 


not letting yourself be annoyed by their importunity nor alarmed by their 
multitude, you say no. Walk simply, do not desire repose of spirit too 
earnestly, and you will have the more of it. Why do you put yourself in 
trouble? God is good; he sees very well what you are; your inclinations 
cannot hurt you, bad as they may be, since they are only left to you to 
exercise your superior will in making a more profitable union with that of 
God. Keep your eyes uplifted, my dear daughter, by a perfect confidence in 
the goodness of God. Do not be anxiously solicitous for him, for he told 
Martha that he did not wish it, or at least that he was better pleased that 
there should be no solicitude, not even in doing good. 

Do not examine your soul so much about its advancement. Do not want 
to be so perfect, but in simple earnest live your life in your exercises, and in 
the actions which come to be done in their time. Be not solicitous for to- 
morrow.4282 As to your way, God who has guided you up to the present, 
will guide you to the end. Remain in entire peace, in the holy and loving 
confidence which you ought to have in the sweetness of heavenly 
Providence. 

Ever pray devoutly to our Lord for me, who cease not to wish you the 
sweetness of his holy love, and in his love that of the blessed dilection of 
your neighbour, whom this sovereign Majesty loves so much. I picture you 
to myself high up in the beautiful air,‘983 where you regard as from a holy 
hermitage the world which is below, and see displayed the heaven to which 
you are called. I assure you, my dear daughter, that I am greatly yours, and 
my faith tells me that you do well to live entirely in the bosom of divine 
Providence, outside of which all is but vain and useless affliction. May God 
be for ever in the midst of your heart. Amen. 


LETTER XVII 


To Mother de Bréchard, Superioress of the Visitation at Moulins 


How she is to act in the difficulties which arose over the foundation at 
Nevers: the most painful unkindness is the unkindness of good people and 
friends: we must will God only. 


26th July 1620. 


I did not suspect that this difficulty would ever arise over the foundation of 
Nevers, my very dear daughter—what reason is there for it? A young 
person is at Moulins; therefore she and her means must stay there. But those 
who make the difficulty are so worthy of great respect, and have so much 
claim on your house and on all the Congregation, and have so much holy 
zeal and piety, that although it is not in strictness very serious, we must, I 
think, let it be valid to some extent, according to the advice of the Rev. 
Father Rector, who, as Mlle. du Tertre writes to me, thinks that half will 
suffice to begin the foundation, and the other half to satisfy properly the 
house at Moulins. 

There remains the difficulty of your person and that of this dear daughter; 
for I see also the strong desire which M. le Marechal and his lady have that 
you, and she as well, should stay at Moulins. And I must own that this affair 
is regarded in such a spirit that I am fearful of speaking my mind; yet I do 
it, and I say that it would be well for you, who have been acting and who 
are known, to take Sister P. Jerome to Nevers, and establish her there as 
well as you can in a stay of a month or two: and when I say that you should 
go I mean to speak also of Mlle. du Tertre, my daughter, whom I know to be 
inseparable from you. 

Now, I am supposing that these gentlemen will put confidence in your 
plighted promise to return infallibly and bring back Mlle. du Tertre with 


you; but if they will not, you must send Sister P. Jerome with two or three 
whom she may choose, and do the best that can be done, provided that the 
division is made in writing: for Sister P. Jerome has courage and capacity 
enough, by God’s grace, for succeeding in this enterprise. 

I assure you, my dear daughter, that this difficulty has not troubled me 
except for the pain which I know you have had from it, concerning which I 
needs must ask you just to read the chapter on patience in Philothea, where 
you will see that the sting of honeybees is more painful than that of other 
insects. The attacks of friends on our liberty are inexpressibly grievous; but, 
after all, we must tolerate them, then bear them, and finally love them as 
dear contradictions. 

Undoubtedly, we must will only God, absolutely, invariably, inviolably; 
but the means of serving him we must only will quietly and lightly, so that 
if we are hindered in the employment of them we may not be greatly 
disturbed. We must will little, and with little will, all that is not God. So 
then, take courage; if the Father Rector and I are trusted, as I said above, all 
will only go the better for this. Do you remember the foundation of this 
monastery here? It was made, like the world, out of nothing at all, and now 
16,000 ducats!284 have been spent in buildings, and not one single sister 
furnished a thousand except my Sister Favre. 

Nevers will be a blessed house, and its foundation firm and solid, since it 
has been troubled. But if by good hap these gentlemen of Moulins will not 
consent to the terms which the Father Rector and I think right, what should 
be done? I cannot really imagine it, but in case it were so, you would have 
to take good care of Sister P. Jerome and her company, and let our Mother 
know, who perhaps has some other foundation on her hands where she 
could be employed. Otherwise she must be sent back to us when the 
weather is a little more favourable. 

And in all events it behoves to remain at peace in the will of God, for 
which ours is made. I salute with all my heart this dear Sister P. Jerome, and 
Sister Francoise-Jacqueline, and all our dear sisters. At last, blessed are they 
who do not their own will on earth, for God will do it in Heaven above. I 
am totally yours, my dearest daughter, and wish you a_ thousand 
benedictions. Salute, I beg you, the Reverend Father Rector. 


LETTER XVIII 


To Mother de Chantal 


Human prudence not to be followed in accepting subjects. His tender love 
for souls: he would have them strong. 


Probably about 1620.4282 


My very dear Mother—lIn this matter of the reception of sisters which you 
write to me about, there is an extreme danger lest one should throw oneself 
too much on human prudence, lest one should rest too much on nature, and 
too little on God’s grace. I have a difficulty in preventing people from 
considering weakness of constitution and corporal infirmities. One would 
have neither the one-eyed, nor the lame, nor the sickly enter into the 
marriage feast. In short, it is very hard to fight against the human spirit, for 
abjection and pure charity. I add then this word, my dear mother, to tell you 
that according to your order I have written to our Sister de N. lovingly; and 
I assure you, my dear mother, I do so with all my heart, for I love this poor 
daughter with a perfect heart. But it is a strange thing! There are no souls in 
the world, as I think, who love more cordially, tenderly, and (to speak in all 
sincerity) more lovingly than I; and I even somewhat abound in 
affectionateness, and words thereof, particularly at the beginning. You 
know that it is according to the truth and the variety of this true love which 
I have for souls; for it has pleased God to make my heart so: but still I like 
souls that are independent, vigorous, and not feminine; for such great 
tendemess disturbs the heart, disquiets it, distracts it from loving prayer to 
God, hinders entire resignation and the perfect death of self-love. That 
which is not God is for us nothing. How can it be that I feel this, I who am 
the most affectionate person in the world, as you know, my dear mother? 
Yet in truth I do feel it; but it is a marvel how I reconcile it all together; for 


it is my idea that I love nothing at all but God, and all souls for God. Ah! 
Lord God, do yet this grace to my whole soul that it may be in you solely. 
My dear mother, this discourse is unending. Live joyously, wholly full of 
God and of his love. Good-night, my dearest mother. I feel this unity which 
God has made, with an extraordinary power. 


LETTER XIX 


To a Religious of the Visitation 


Perfection to be gained by the continual practice of divine love: the gift of 
prayer will be given to the soul that is empty of self: an alms vowed but not 
bestowed may be transferred to an object equally good. 


1620. 


Oh how many benedictions will God pour out on your heart, and how many 
consolations on mine, if you go on increasing in the perfect practice of 
divine love, my dear daughter! The Holy Spirit sometimes follows the 
method of inspiring by degrees what he wants done as a whole, and his calls 
are wont to be very solid. That good man in the Gospel4285 who had two 
sons said to the one: My child, go work in my vineyard; and he said: I will 
not; but afterwards, on reflection and returning to himself, he went, and 
worked hard. Then the father said to the other: My child, go and work in my 
vineyard; and he answered: I go, and yet he went not at all. Now, said Our 
Lord, which of the two did the father’s will? Undoubtedly the first, my dear 
daughter. 

You have too good a heart not to do perfectly what has to be done, for the 
love of him who will only be loved entirely; walk then truly so, my dear 
daughter; your spirit upraised in God and regarding nothing but the face and 
eyes of the heavenly Spouse, to do all things according to his pleasure; and 
doubt not that he will pour out upon you his most holy grace, to give you 
strength equal to the spirit which he has breathed into you. 

The sacred gift of prayer is all ready in the right hand of the Saviour. As 
soon as ever you shall have emptied yourself of self, that is, of the love of 
your body and of your own will, that is, when you are very humble, he will 
pour it into your heart. Have patience to walk with short steps till you have 


legs to run with, or rank wings to fly. Be content yet a while to be a little 
nympha, soon you will become a full-formed bee. 

Humble yourself lovingly before God and men, for God speaks to ears 
bowed down. Hearken, says he to his spouse,12®2 and see, and incline thine 
ear, and forget thy people and thy father’s house. So the well-beloved Son 
prostrates himself on his face when he speaks to his eternal Father, and 
awaits the answer of his oracle. God will fill your vessel with his balm 
when he sees it empty of the perfumes of this world, and when you are 
humble he will exalt you. But, my dear daughter, do not say like the 
younger son of that man, I will go and work, save with a firm desire of 
going. 

Well now, it is the truth that I have written, once only, to N. to say, that an 
alms vowed but not bestowed was to some extent capable of being 
transferred to another work of equal piety; but that being vowed, given 
over, completed, it could no more be withdrawn; because an alms actually 
given is no longer his who gave it, but belongs of full right and most 
certainly to him who has received it, and particularly when he has received 
it without condition, or under a condition which on his side he is ready to 
execute. 

But as to complaining of you, certainly I have never done it, nor in any 
way compromised my opinion, which is that of all theologians. But, 
moreover, it is the best in the world for applying to the case, if you will but 
follow it, in spite of what the world may say. Moreover, it is the same thing 
whether you give here or there, since the God of the monastery of N. is God 
of the monastery of N., as both houses are equally the most holy Virgin’s, 
and your own, my dear daughter, whom I conjure to persevere in loving me 
constantly in Our Lord, as I am for ever and without reserve invariably 
yours, not ceasing to beseech the most holy Virgin, most beloved Lady of 
heaven and earth, to love you and to make you the entirely beloved one of 
her Son, by the continual inspirations which she will obtain for you from 
his divine Majesty. Your most humble father and servant, &c. 


LETTER XX 


To Mother de Chastel, at Grenoble 


On the difference which had arisen between the Countess de Dalet and her 
mother:4288 vows of chastity: duties of daughters to parents: how religious 
superiors should act as between mother and daughter. 


25th April 1621. 


After all, my very dear daughter, it is true, as I have often said to you, that 
discretion is a virtue without which no virtue is virtue, not even devotion, if 
true devotion can be without true discretion. 

This good lady, of whose fine and rare qualities you were the first to 
make me an admirer, sadly complains of her daughter for that having found 
a swarm of bees with their honey she occupies herself too much with them 
and eats too much honey, contrary to the advice of the Wise Man, who said: 
Thou hast found honey; eat what is sufficient for thee.4282 She will have 
told you all her reasons better than I could lay them before you, except this 
perhaps, that your religious house has great obligations to her, as you 
yourself have written to me. Take care, my dear daughter, to contribute all 
you can to the satisfaction of this mother as regards this her daughter, who 
is indeed obliged to give up, I do not say a few, but many of her 
consolations, however spiritual they may be, in order to leave many to her 
mother. 

I confess that I do not understand how a mother of so much sense, 
perfection, and piety, and a daughter of such great virtue and devotion, do 
not remain entirely united in that great God, who is the God of union and 
conjunction: but still I know that this does happen, and that even Angels, 
without ceasing to be Angels, have contrary wills on the same subject, 
without, however, any division or dissension, because they perfectly love 


the will of God, which as soon as it appears is embraced and adored by all. 
Ah! is there no way to make these two ladies love it, this holy will? For I 
am sure they would both yield themselves to its obedience. 

This good lady, the mother, speaks to me of a vow of chastity made by 
her daughter, and says that it is rashly taken. This I do not touch; for many 
things must be considered before it can be decided that a vow of chastity 
can or should be dispensed from, or is capable of dispensation, since there 
is nothing to be esteemed like the chaste soul. But this mother speaks of 
another thing, which is that she would rather have her daughter altogether a 
religious, since in that case they will no longer ask her to be security, and 
the administration of the children’s fortunes will be confided to her. But 
here again I do not know what to say, as I do not know what is the vocation 
of Heaven, and I see this good lady’s children so young: this is the thing 
which gives me more concern than the rest. 

All that the lady complains of is that her daughter keeps her purse to 
herself, amidst the many troubles and trials in which she sees her mother to 
be, and does not give her any assistance. Now this, my dear daughter, is 
quite against my sentiments. St. Francis could not approve the ants’ 
hoarding, but it seems to me that a daughter who has means should never 
spare them for her mother, and I speak of what is wanted for her peace of 
mind and just satisfaction. 

I write to you with my head full of business, and amid much confusion. 
And further, I am writing to you by guess-work; for I am sure that to speak 
rightly on this occasion I should have to hear the parties at full length. But 
so long as this cannot be, the mother’s side must be taken; there is always a 
just presumption in her favour. 

At the same time, she only asks you to use your influence to moderate the 
zeal which this good daughter has for her retreats; and this is a thing which 
cannot and should not be refused, as moderation is always good in all 
exercises, except in that of loving God, whom one ought not to love by 
measure. Use then your efforts for this moderation, to which it will be easy 
to bring this good daughter, since her good mother permits her to go and 
enjoy her devotion in peace at all the great feasts of the year, and also for 
three days every six weeks, which is a good deal. 

I have said enough: I am sure, my dear daughter, that after having 
invoked the Holy Spirit he will give you light to properly effect or advise 


this moderation. I am in Our Lord entirely yours. I beseech him ever to 
reign in your soul, in your dear congregation, and to inspire all of you to 
pray often for me. Amen. 


LETTER XXI 


To Mother de Chantal 


She is not to appeal to law in order to retain the dowry of a sister who is 
going to leave the convent. Vanity of earthly things and of human prudence. 


1621. 


This is what I am writing to my very dear daughter, according to my real 
sentiments. The truth is, one talks continually of being a child of the gospel, 
and scarcely any one holds its maxims in such entire esteem as is due. We 
have too many aims and designs; we would have the merits of Calvary and 
the consolations of Thabor both together, have the favours of God and the 
favours of the world. Go to law! no indeed, I will not: To him that would 
take away thy cloak give thy coat also.4222 What is she thinking of? Four 
lives like hers would not suffice to terminate her affair by way of law. Let 
her die of hunger and thirst after justice; for blessed will she be. Is it 
possible that her sisters are unwilling to give her anything? But if it be so, is 
it possible that the children of God insist on having all that belongs to them, 
when their Father Jesus Christ willed to have nothing of this world 
belonging to him? 

Ah! how greatly I desire her good—but above all, the sweetness of the 
peace of the Holy Spirit, and the assurance which she ought to have as to 
my sentiments towards her: for I can say that I know they are according to 
God, and not only that, but they are from God. What is the good of so much 
concern for so transitory a life, and of making a gilded frame for a paper 
picture? I tell her paternally my sentiments; for I certainly love her beyond 
belief: but I say it before Our Lord, who knows that I lie not. 

O my mother, I fear natural prudence extremely in the discernment of the 
things of grace; and if the prudence of the serpent be not diluted with the 


simplicity of the dove of the Holy Spirit, it is altogether poisonous. 

What more shall I say to you? Nothing else, my dear mother, save that I 
cherish your heart incomparably, and as mine own, if mine and thine can be 
said between us, where God has established a most unchangeable and 
indissoluble unity, for which may he be blessed for ever. Amen. 


LETTER XXII 


From Mother de Chastel, Superioress at Grenoble, to the Saint 
She asks to be allowed to resign her charge. 
About May 1621. 


My Lord—tThe infirmity under which I suffer oppresses me to such an 
extent that it sometimes brings me down to a tedium and disgust of my life. 
God having given me a great natural aversion for Offices, sufficiently 
teaches me by this chastisement that he has not destined me for them. I do 
not think I can any longer in conscience hold a place which I do not merit. 
It is doing an injustice to my sisters, who are the spouses of Jesus Christ, to 
leave them any longer a superior incapable of serving them on account of 
her infirmities, incapable of instructing them, and unworthy to govern them 
for want of virtue. This reproach continually gnaws my heart; and when the 
worm attacks this first and chief part, all the rest of my body gives way to 
sadness, and remains without strength or courage. 


LETTER XXIII 


To Mother de Chastel 
Answer to the Preceding. 


I well believe, my very dear daughter, that you think we ought to relieve 
you of the charge and quality of Mother, but we do not think so at all. Oh! 
my dear daughter, do you think Our Lady was less the Mother of Our Lord 
when she appeared all beside herself with sorrow, and when loaded with 
distress, and quite overwhelmed with affliction, she breathed out that word, 
Yes, my Son, because so it hath pleased thee—than when with exalted voice 
and heart thrilling with joy she sang the heavenly song of her Magnificat? 
Do not fear to disedify the sisters; God will take care of that. Your heart is 
simple, frank, and sincere, your way is good, and I find nothing in it to 
object to except that you consider your steps too scrupulously through fear 
of falling. About what do you trouble yourself so much? God is so good! 
Do not be so solicitous for him; he reproved Martha for it; do not want to be 
so perfect.422! St. Paul warns you not to be wiser than it behoveth to be 
wise.4222 Examine not so much your soul on its progress; it is useful for you 
not to know your graces and the riches which you have acquired before 
God; comfort your poor heart, which I paternally cherish before God, and it 
is God who wills that I should have the consolation of saying so. Remain at 
peace then, my dear daughter; be a mother, and a good mother, as long as 
God shall so ordain. 


LETTER XXIV 


To Mother de Chantal 


On the gifts of understanding and of counsel, which had fallen respectively 
to the two saints at the annual drawing of lots. 


Whitsuntide 1621.4223 


Oh that I might, my dearest mother, receive and employ well the gift of 
holy Understanding, to penetrate more deeply into the holy mysteries of our 
faith! For this penetration marvellously subjects the will to the service of 
him whom Understanding so admirably acknowledges to be all good, 
within whom it is all absorbed and occupied; in so far that as it no longer 
thinks anything can be good compared with this goodness, so it cannot will 
to love any good in comparison: like as an eye which should be planted 
deep within the sun could behold no other brightness. 

But because while we are in the world we can only love in well-doing, 
because our love here must be active, as I shall say to-morrow in the 
sermon, God helping, we have need of Counsel in order to discern what we 
ought to practise and do for this love which urges us; for there is nothing 
which so much urges us to the practice of good as heavenly love. And in 
order that we may know how we should do good, what good ought to be 
preferred, to what we should apply the activity of love, the Holy Spirit gives 
us his gift of Counsel. 

So then, here is our soul well dowered with a good portion of the sacred 
gifts of heaven. May the Holy Spirit who favours us be for ever your 
consolation. My soul and my spirit adore him eternally. I beseech him ever 
to be our wisdom and our understanding, our counsel and our fortitude, our 
knowledge and our piety, and to fill us with the spirit of the fear of the 
eternal Father. It was not without you that we celebrated this feast of 


Pentecost, for I well remember the holy devotion which you have for this 
solemnity. 


LETTER XXV 


To a Superioress of the Visitation (probably M. de Bréchard) 


We are not to trust to human providence but to divine, and we should be as 
willing for God to be served by others as by ourselves. 


24th July 1621. 


O my dear daughter, how sad to consider the effects of human prudence in 
these souls about whom you write to me, the mine and thine reigning so 
much the more powerfully in spiritual things because they seem to be a 
Spiritual mine and thine; whereas they were not simply unspiritual but 
carnal. Oh how far is all this removed from that pure charity, which has not 
jealousy nor envy, and which seeketh not her own.4224 My daughter, this 
prudence is opposed to that sweet repose which the children of God should 
have in heavenly Providence. 

One would think that the erection of religious houses and the vocation of 
souls were effected by the contrivances of natural wisdom; and I am willing 
to believe that for the construction of the walls and wood-work nature will 
suffice: but the vocation, the union of called souls, their multiplication, is 
either supernatural or is good for nothing. Things which God does by a 
peculiar grace we make too much an affair of state, and put too much 
worldly policy into. It is always the poor rejected ones who have had 
blessing and increase, as Anna, Lia, and the rest. 

But, my dear daughter, we must remain in peace, in sweetness, in 
humility, in charity unfeigned, without complaining, without moving the 
lips. Oh! if we can have a spirit of entire dependence on the paternal care of 
our God in our congregation, we shall with sweetness see the flowers 
multiply in other gardens, and shall bless God for it as if it were in ours. 
What matters it to a truly loving soul whether the heavenly Spouse be 


served by this means or by another? He who seeks only the contentment of 
the Beloved is content with all that contents him. 

Believe me, the good which is true good fears not to be lessened by the 
increase of other true good. Let us serve God well, and not say: What shall 
we eat, what shall we drink,1222 whence will sisters come to us? It is for the 
master of the house to have this solicitude, and for the lady of the 
apartments to furnish them; and our houses belong to God and to his holy 
Mother. Give, as far as you can, the spirit of a true and most humble 
generosity to our dear sisters, whom I salute with all my soul. You are ever 
more and more my dearest daughter, entirely well-beloved, and I am your 
most affectionate servant, &c. 


LETTER XXVI 


To an Out-Sister of the Visitation 
Nothing is little in God’s service; but her office has a peculiar importance. 
2nd August 1621. 


My very dear Daughter—I am extremely glad to know that you have stayed 
in the more particular service of Our Lord, in the house of his most holy 
Mother, in a condition that I consider one of great profit. I have chosen to 
be abject, says the prophet,122° in the house of my God, rather than to dwell 
in the tabernacles of the great, who are often not so good. You have been 
happy in having hitherto served God in the person of a mistress of whom 
God is master, and with whom you have had all kinds of opportunities of 
spiritual profit; but you are still more happy to go and serve this same Lord 
in the person of those who, to serve him better, have quitted all things. 

It is a great honour, my dear daughter, to be charged with the protection 
of a house wholly composed of spouses of Our Lord; for whoever guards 
the doors, “turns,” and parlours of monasteries, guards the peace, 
tranquillity, and devotion of the house, and moreover can greatly edify 
those who have need to go to the monastery. There is nothing small in the 
service of God; but it seems to me that this charge of the turn is of very 
great importance and exceedingly useful to those who exercise it with 
humility and spiritual-mindedness. 

I thank you for the communication which you have made to me of your 
contentment, and pray you to salute Mesdames de Moignon, and, when you 
see her, Madame de Villeneuve. Your humble brother and servant, &c. 


LETTER XXVII 


To a Superioress of the Visitation (Mother Claude Agnes Joly de la Roche) 
God gives strength to effect all that he orders. 
Ath August 1621. 


I know you sufficiently, my very dear sister, my daughter, to cherish you 
with all my heart in the love of Our Lord, who, having disposed you for the 
charge in which you are, has consequently obliged himself to give you his 
most holy hand in all the actions of your office, provided that you 
correspond on your part by a holy and most humble, but most courageous, 
confidence in his goodness. God calls to his service the things that are not 
as the things that are,/224 and uses nothingness for the glory of his name 
equally as abundance. 

Remain in your abjection as in the robes of your superiorship, and be 
valiantly humble and humbly valiant in him who struck the master-stroke of 
his power in the humility of his cross. 

A maiden or matron who is called to the government of a monastery is 
called to a great work and one of high importance, above all when it is to 
found or establish; but God extends his all-powerful arm in the measure of 
the work he gives us to do. Keep your eyes fixed on this great Saviour, and 
he will deliver you from pusillanimity of spirit and a storm.*228 

The sisters who are with you are blessed to be serving there, by their 
good example and humble observance, as foundation to this spiritual 
edifice. I am for ever your most humble and affectionate servant in Our 
Lord, &c. 


LETTER XXVIII 


To Mother de Chantal 


Thoughts of the greatness of God: directions as to her stay in Paris and the 
reciting of the Office: for many things there is no need to obtain express 
leave from Rome; the Saint’s wishes as to the grille and the plan of his 
monasteries. 


24th August 1621. 


O my dear mother, God knows how joyful I was this morning to find my 
God so great that I could not even imagine his greatness! But since I am 
able neither to magnify it nor to increase it, I greatly desire, by God’s help, 
to proclaim everywhere his grandeur and his immensity. Meantime let us 
sweetly hide our littleness in this greatness; and as a little chicken, covered 
over with the wings of its mother, lies so warm and safe, let us lay our 
hearts to rest under the sweet and love-full Providence of Our Lord, and 
warmly shelter ourselves under his holy protection. I have had many other 
good thoughts, but rather by manner of outflowing of heart into Eternity 
and the Eternal One than by manner of reasoning. 

God be praised that you are in your house. The difficulties that you have 
had over getting in, will confirm your staying there, according to the 
method which it pleases God to employ in his service. 

I judge that it is expedient you should come back, with a sincere 
resignation to return to where you now are when the service of God shall 
require it; for it behoves thus to live a life exposed to trouble, since we are 
children of the trouble and death of Our Saviour. But you must not hurry 
yourself; because, as you say, the winter will not hinder your journey, as it 
is necessary that you should stay a little amongst your daughters who are in 
France. 


Alas! how do I affectionately deplore this absolute separation which takes 
this poor girl away from us, to remain at the mercy of the world. I can, 
however, do no more. 

As to the Office, I am told that objection was made because for the chief 
feasts there were appointed the Psalms of Our Lady, with the chapter, 
verses, and prayer of the day. How subtle these objections are! The Fathers 
of the Oratory do far more; and in Italy many bishops have entirely 
composed the Offices of the Saints of their Churches. But it cannot be 
helped; we must let people talk as they choose; and to make all as smooth 
as we can, we must therefore simply say the Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
and at the end add a commemoration of the day; for against this there is 
nothing to be said. 

We have obtained from Rome the continuation of the Little Office for a 
further ten years, after the expiry of the seven which we had already. My 
agent says that it is wrong to apply to Rome for things in which it can be 
avoided, and some Cardinals have said the same: for, say they, there are 
things which have no need of authorisation, because they are lawful, which 
when authorisation is asked for are examined in a different way. And the 
Pope is very glad that custom should authorise many things which he does 
not wish to authorise himself on account of consequences. But of this we 
will talk on your return. 

I have had made here a beautiful plan for a monastery, which I will send 
you on the first chance; he who drew it is a very good artist, and has made it 
from the descriptions of monasteries which St. Charles got made, though 
accommodating himself to the Visitation. I think we must make as soon as 
we can, according to the convenience of places, all the monasteries so; and 
the lattice work always very close, and the wooden bars distant from the 
grilles; for it is a great satisfaction to talk in the parlours without anxiety. A 
rail must also be put behind the grille of the choir in the same way as in the 
parlour. 

I am expecting M. Crichant, whom I will embrace with all my heart. May 
God bless you, my dear mother, and sanctify you ever more and more! I am 
for ever, my dear mother, yours, as you know. 


LETTER XXIX 


To the Same 


On charity to candidates who suffer under some corporal infirmity: 
superiors to be able to change their officers as they think best. 


20th September 1621. 


What do we will, my dear Mother, except what God wills? Let us allow him 
to guide our soul, which is his bark; he will make it arrive at safe port. I am 
very glad, my dear Mother, that you love the lame, the deformed, the one- 
eyed, and even the blind, provided that they wish to be of upright intention; 
for they will not fail to be fair and perfect in heaven; and if one persevere in 
doing charity to those who have their corporal imperfections, God will 
cause to come, contrarily to human prudence, a number of those who are 
beautiful and agreeable even in the eyes of the world. 

Here are the Constitutions. No doubt if these unauthorised examiners and 
censors, who make so many questions about everything, can give 
themselves a little patience, they will see that all is of God. 

Our sisters here are still doing well; we have good and amiable novices, 
whom I confessed with the others as “extraordinary” in August, and I find 
them to my liking. 

It seemed good to put in the Constitutions that the superior can change 
the officers as she pleases during the year. Put this, I pray you, in the most 
proper place. May God fill you ever more and more with his most holy 
love! Amen. 


LETTER XXX 


To a Religious Sister of the Visitation (probably M. de Chastel) 


Mothers should aim at the eternal good of their children. The chief 
qualification for the religious life is not strength of mind, but innocence and 
humility. 


13th December 1621. 


I have extreme compassion for this good lady. Her disposition is only too 
good; or at least her good disposition is not sufficiently overcome by the 
supematural in her. Alas! these poor temporal mothers do not sufficiently 
regard their children as works of God, but regard them too much as children 
of their womb; they do not sufficiently consider them as children of eternal 
Providence, and souls destined for eternity, but consider them too much as 
children of temporal bringing forth, and proper for the service of the 
temporal commonwealth. Well, if possible, I will write to her now, if I have 
ever so little leisure. 

Since you are now settled in your new house, I have confidence in God 
that you say: Ah! my soul, fly to the mountain like a sparrow.4222 But you 
look too closely at your thoughts. What does it matter if your heart receives 
attacks of your ancient fears about temporal means? Laugh at these fears, 
and remain firm in the word of our Master:4®2 seek first the kingdom of 
God and his justice, and all these things, necessary for this poor life, shall 
be added unto you. This is our port of safety: and allow no reflections and 
no buts about this. 

What do you call a great spirit, my dear daughter, and a little spirit? 
There is no great spirit except that of God, who is so good that he willingly 
dwells in our little spirits; he loves the spirits of little children, and subjects 
them to his pleasure better than older spirits. If the lawyer’s daughter of 


whom you write to me is gentle, docile, innocent, and pure, as you tell me, 
take very good care not to send her away; for in whom dwelleth the Spirit 
of the Lord if not in the poor and innocent who love and fear his word?102! 
We have here associated sisters of the black veil who do very well: but what 
does it matter if this one be not associated until she be capable of choir 
duties? It is for such persons that this rank of sisters has been arranged in 
the Constitutions. 

When sisters have a good heart and a good desire, it matters not if they 
have not that great ardour of resolution; ardour sometimes comes from the 
natural disposition of the soul, as sometimes indifference does also; and 
God well knows how to engraft his grace on both one and the other in the 
orchards of religion. 

But for all such occasions, you have Moses and the Prophets:1822 you 
have your very good spiritual father. Hear him, listen to him, and salute him 
affectionately from me. Live, my dear daughter, with that divine life, 
wholly commended into the hands of Our Lord. I am more and more 
entirely all yours. 


LETTER XX XJ[483 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


Directions how to behave towards a postulant whose parents had insisted 
on her entering into the convent: also of another postulant whose 
dispositions were not perfect. 


About 1621.4994 


... Now as to the vocation of this young person,1®22 I consider it good, 
though mingled with many imperfections as far as her spirit is concerned, 
and though it would be desirable that she should have come to God simply 
and purely, and because it is so good a thing to be entirely his. But God 
does not draw with equal motives all those whom he calls to himself; 
indeed few are found who come to his service solely and entirely to be his, 
and to serve him. Amongst the women whose conversion is illustrious in 
the Gospel, there was only Magdalen who came by love and with love: the 
adulterous woman came through public confusion, as the Samaritan woman 
by private shame; the Chananezan came to be relieved in her temporal 
necessity. St. Paul, the first hermit, at the age of fifteen, retired into his cave 
to avoid persecution; St. Ignatius of Loyola came through tribulation, and 
so with a hundred others. 

We must not want to have all begin with perfection: it matters little how 
one begins, provided that one is quite resolved to proceed well or to finish 
well. Lia certainly entered unfairly into Rachel’s place with Jacob, but she 
behaved so well, so chastely, and so lovingly, that she had the blessing of 
being an ancestress of Our Lord. Those who were compelled to go in to the 
nuptial feast of the Gospel none the less ate and drank well. 

The dispositions of those who come to Religion are chiefly to be judged 
by subsequent perseverance; for there are souls which would not enter if the 


world looked favourably on them, and which, however, are found well 
disposed to despise sincerely the vanity of the world. It is quite certain, as 
the history of the case tells us, that this poor girl of whom we speak had not 
generosity enough to quit the love of him who sought her in marriage, and 
only the contradiction of her parents compelled her to it; but it does not 
matter if she has enough right understanding of things to know that the 
necessity which is imposed upon her by her parents is worth a hundred 
thousand times more than the free use of her own will and fancy (read in 
Platus, On the Religious State, Chap.36, the answer which he has given to 
those who say they cannot tell whether they are called by God), and if she 
can truly say: I had lost my liberty had I not lost my liberty. 

Now, my dear daughter, the way to help this soul, so as to make her know 
her good fortune, is to lead her as sweetly as one can to the exercise of 
prayer and the virtues; to display a great love for her on your own part and 
on that of all our sisters (taking no notice of the imperfection of the motive 
with which she entered); not to speak slightingly of the person whom she 
loved; and if she speak of him you must refer the matter to God, for 
instance by saying to her: God will lead him in the way which he knows to 
be best. 

You ask me if an interview between the two can be permitted. I say that 
in my opinion it must not be altogether refused if it is much desired: but in 
the beginning you must give a sort of indirect refusal, and then when you 
see that the young person is quite determined to the blessed choice of God’s 
love, you can permit two or three interviews, provided that they consent to 
the presence of two or three witnesses. If you are one of these you must 
dexterously help them to say adieu, praising their past intentions, leading 
them in a different direction, telling them they are happy to have stayed in 
the path to which reason has brought them, and that an ounce of the pure 
divine love which they will bear to one another in future is worth more than 
a hundred thousand pounds of the love with which they had begun their 
affection. 

There is a good history on this subject in the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, of two gentlemen who had entered into espousals with two 
maidens, who all four, in imitation of one another, having given up the idea 
of marriage, became Religious. 


And thus, without making a show of fearing their interviews too much, 
you must little by little conduct them from the way of love into that of a 
holy and pure dilection. If this young person has a reasonable spirit, as you 
have sent me word she has, I am sure that she will soon find herself quite 
transformed, and that she will admire the sweetness with which Our Lord 
draws her to his nuptials, with their all heaven-scented flowers and fruits. 

As to what the world will say of this vocation, there is no need to make 
any sort of reflection; for this is in no way the ground of her being received. 
I answer about this soul according to my sentiments; you will guide her as 
you will see best. 

As to Mlle. N., I likewise say that you should let her come, although the 
choice of place shows some imperfection of human feeling or motive 
mingled with her vocation; as on the other side there may be some in the 
dislike which Sister de N. has to her coming away from there: but take good 
care not to tell her this disparaging thought of her which comes to my mind, 
for all the same she is a very good sister, whom I love very much, because, 
as I am sure, she does not live according to her feelings, aversions, and 
inclinations, which make her desire the greatness and glory of her 
monastery, but rather according to the cross of Our Lord, which makes her 
perpetually disown the movements of self-love. . . . 


LETTER XXXII 


To Sister M. A. Humbert 
Remedies against evil thoughts. 
20th January [1622?]. 


To my very dear Daughter, my Sister Marie-Augustine Humbert—Do not 
trouble yourself at all about these extraordinary or terrible imaginations and 
thoughts which come to you; for according to the true knowledge which I 
have of your heart, I assure you before Our Lord that you can incur no sin 
by them. And to strengthen yourself in this belief, at the end of your 
morming exercise renounce by a short and simple disavowal all sorts of 
thoughts contrary to heavenly love; saying, for instance: I renounce all 
thoughts which are not for you, O my God; I disown and reject them for 
ever. Then when they attack you, you will have nothing to do but say 
occasionally: O Lord, I have renounced them, you know it. Sometimes you 
may kiss your cross or give some other sign that you confirm your 
disavowal; and do not vex yourself, do not worry yourself, since all this 
does not only not separate you from Our Lord, but gives you occasion to 
unite yourself more and more to his mercy. Go on then gently and sweetly 
serving God and Our Lady where you are called by their will. And may the 
grace and consolation of his Holy Spirit be ever with you. Amen. My dear 
daughter, live in God sweetly and simply, with a continual love of your own 
abjection, and a great courage to serve him who to save you died on the 
cross. 


LETTER XXXII 


To a Novice of the Visitation 
Congratulations upon her profession. 
Annecy, 24th January 1622. 


And so, my very dear daughter, you are now at last on the sacred altar in 
spirit, to be sacrificed and immolated, yea consumed as a holocaust, before 
the face of the living God. Oh may this day be counted amongst “the days 
that the Lord hath made!” May this hour be an hour amongst the hours 
which God has blessed from all eternity, and which he has appointed for 
honour from all eternity! May this hour be founded in the holy humility of 
his cross, and end in the most sacred immortality of glory! How many 
desires will my soul make on this dear day for the soul of my dear daughter! 
How many holy exclamations of joy and happy omens upon that beloved 
heart! How many invocations to the most holy Virgin Mother, to the Saints 
and Angels, that they would honour with their special favour and presence 
this consecration of the spirit of my dear daughter, whose vocation they 
have obtained and whose obedience to vocation they have inspired! 

I do not disjoin from your spirit, my dear daughter, that of dear Sister N., 
my well-beloved daughter. I unite it with yours in the same action: for as 
you know she found herself united with you in affection and love on the day 
of your Visitation, and it would seem that she then already immolated in 
resolution her heart with yours. How glad I am when I picture to myself that 
according to my hope they will announce to you in all truth that word of 
life-giving death: Ye are dead, and your life is hidden with Christ in 
God;4898 for, my dear daughter, on the truth of this word depends the truth 
of the event which afterwards they declare: But when Christ shall appear, 
who is your life, and the rest.1922 


I salute your dear soul and that of Sister N., and am ever in union of spirit 
according to God most singularly all yours. 


LETTER XXXIV 


To Mother de Beaumont, Superioress at Paris 


She is to have an entire trust in God, and to be a loving mother and nurse to 
her daughters. 


25th January 1622. 


My very dear Daughter—I wish you with all my heart a great humility 
within a great courage, that your courage may be altogether in God, who by 
his goodness holds you up, and in you holds up the sacred charge which 
obedience has imposed upon you. I hope this, my dear daughter, and that 
you will be like Anna of old, who before she was a mother often changed 
her countenance, as being touched with a diversity of thoughts and fears, 
but having become a mother, says the Sacred Scripture, her countenance 
was no more changed,18 because, as I think, she was at rest in God, who 
had given her to know his love, his protection, and his care for her. For thus, 
my dear daughter, up to now the anxiety about direction and the 
apprehension of your future superiorship have agitated you a little, and have 
often made you vary in thoughts; now that you are mother of so many 
daughters, you should remain quiet, serene, and always equal, reposing 
upon divine Providence, which would never have placed all these daughters 
within your arms and in your bosom without having in some measure 
destined you an assistance, a help, a grace, most sufficient and abundant, for 
your upholding and support. 

The Lord, said Anna,®22 killeth and maketh alive; he bringeth down to 
hell and bringeth back again: the Lord maketh poor and maketh rich, he 
humbleth and he exalteth. O let us say, my dear daughter, like another 
Anna: the Lord chargeth and dischargeth. ’Tis true; for when he imposes 
anything on one of his daughters, he so strengthens her that he bears the 


burden with her, and she is as it were discharged of it. Do you think that a 
Father so good as God is would make you nurse of his daughters without 
giving you an abundance of milk, of butter, and of honey? On this point 
there can be no doubt; only take notice of two or three words which my 
heart is going to say to yours. 

Nothing makes the milk dry up like sadness, fretting, melancholy, 
bitterness, sourness. Live in holy joy amidst your children; show them a 
spiritual breast of kind looks and gracious welcome, that they may joyfully 
run thereto. It is this that the Canticles signify in the praise of the Beloved’s 
breast: Thy breasts are better than wine, smelling sweet of the best 
ointments.1©12 Milk, butter, and honey are under thy tongue.1&! 

I do not say, my daughter, that you are to be a flatterer, a talker, or always 
laughing, but gentle, sweet, amiable, affable. In a word, love your daughters 
with a cordial, maternal love, a nurse’s and a shepherd’s love, and you will 
have done everything; you will be all to all, mother to each one and the 
refuge of all. It is the condition which alone suffices, and without it nothing 
suffices. My daughter, I trust that God who has chosen you for the good of 
many will give you the spirit, the strength, the courage, and the love for 
many. To him be honour, glory, and benediction for ever and ever. Amen. 

I am unchangingly yours, and I trust that you in no way doubt it. Vive 
Jesus! 


LETTER XXXV 


To Mother Favre 


On unity of spirit amongst the houses of the Visitation: the soul that truly 
loves God must have no attachment to any particular work or plan. 


2nd February 1622.1°2 


I cannot think, my dearest daughter, that my Lord Archbishop will 
introduce any further laws into your house, since he has seen that those 
which have been laid down are, thanks to God, well observed. But if it 
please him to make some notable change, you must beseech him that he 
would deign to make his ordinances compatible with the holy uniformity 
which these houses ought to have in their form of living; in which those 
gentlemen whom you know will help you with their explanations and 
intercession. For, in truth, it would in my opinion be a thing far from 
edifying to separate and make different the spirit which God has meant to 
be one in all the houses. But I hope in Our Lord that he will give you the 
mouth and the wisdom!£!2 needed for this occasion, to answer holily, 
humbly, and sweetly. Live all of you in this sacred confidence, my dear 
daughter. 

I wrote the other day to our sisters of Valence, and the dear, gentle little 
foundress is happy indeed to have to suffer something for Our Lord, who 
having founded the Church militant and triumphant on the cross, always 
favours those who endure the cross: and as this little being is to remain but 
a short time in this world, it is good that her leisure should be employed in 
suffering. 

I am astonished at these good sisters being so fond of their charges. What 
a pity, my dear daughter! She who loves the Master alone, serves him 
cheerfully and almost alike in all charges. Daughters with such dispositions 


would certainly not have been good for celebrating the mystery of to-day; 
for if Our Lady had put Our Lord into their arms they would never have 
been willing to give him back; but St. Simeon clearly shows that according 
to his name!®4 he had perfect obedience, receiving this sweet charge so 
sweetly and giving it up so joyously. 

I also wonder much at that other sister who cannot be satisfied where she 
is. Those who have strong health do not depend upon the air, but there are 
some who cannot exist save by changing climate. When shall we seek only 
God? O how happy shall we be when we have reached that point!—for 
everywhere shall we have what we seek, and seek what we have. May God 
make you progress ever more and more in his pure love, my very dear 
daughter, with all your dear sisters, whom I salute, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To Mother de Chantal 


Questions and instructions as to the visiting of the houses and the 
foundation of Dijon. His opinion on the case of the Abbess of Port Royal. 
Description of the sisters whom he is going to send. 


Early in 1622,4615 


The thought has come to me while writing to M. Berger, that perhaps my 
Lord Cardinal will make him your spiritual Father at Paris, since he is going 
to be made a cleric at the Ash Wednesday Ember days, and I think that the 
House would be well and willingly served by him. I beg you to take 
occasion when you enter or leave Orleans to see the Mother Prioress of the 
Carmelites, eldest daughter of Sister Mary of the Incarnation. When I was 
in Paris, twenty years ago she was not only my spiritual daughter, but my 
favourite; aged about thirteen, of a good, open, ingenuous disposition, as 
was also the mother superior,+&!© who at that time made her first vow of 
virginity and her general confession to me. I am mistaken if you do not find 
at Moulins some sort of temptation on account of the singularity of Sister 
Marie-Aymeée, but still I think it will only be a human temptation and 
requiring charity. M. Boucher, chancellor and theologian of Orleans, is my 
old schoolfellow, and has always had a great love for me. 

Since the course of your journey from Paris to Dijon, passing through the 
monasteries, requires that you go to Moulins, and that the sisters drawn 
from here and from Grenoble meet you there, it is necessary to know 
exactly the time when we must send them, and what arrangements will be 
made; that is, where the notice which we shall require will come from; but 
all the same it seems to me that as it is only forty leagues from here to Dijon 
it will greatly lengthen the journey to go to Moulins. I do not quite know 


how far it is from Moulins to Montferrand, but if it be convenient enough I 
think that it would be a consolation to these daughters that you should go to 
receive from them their superior [Mother Favre] for Dijon, whom, as I 
foresee, there will be a difficulty in taking away, as you will see by the 
letter which she has written to me, and which I send with this. I have 
already given notice to Sister Marguerite Milletot, besides whom it perhaps 
would be good to send there also Sister Bernard Margaret, who has 
improved so much that at last she has been received to profession. 

I am of the opinion of M. de Marillac that our sisters when going through 
the country should carry their crucifix with them. 

I have seen the account of the consultation held about our very dear 
daughter, Madame de Port Royal, upon which there is nothing to say except 
that I think it marvellously punctilious to determine that on account of 
length of time and of superiorship, despite an interior protest and increasing 
distaste, this daughter is so strictly obliged to stay that she cannot do 
otherwise; for although this may be probable as a matter of conscience, yet 
it is not acknowledged by all, and besides, the Pope can dispense from it. I 
also consider the comparison of the perfection of the rule of St. Benedict 
with that of the Visitation somewhat narrow and unfair; for the comparison 
should be made between the rule of St. Benedict and the rule of St. 
Augustine, and although perhaps the rule of St. Benedict might still remain 
superior in perfection, yet the comparison would remove all contempt for 
the Visitation, that is, all temptation to contempt. But all this that I tell you 
about this consultation is by no means to be brought forward, but simply to 
be considered with humility, and the decision to be left with sincerity to 
Rome. Hence you must take care to tell this good daughter that she must not 
with her impulsive spirit defend herself or answer back, but in this at least 
she must follow the institute of the Visitation, and in any case she will be 
able from time to time to console her spirit, since she has leave to go to the 
Visitation; and I also hope that when she accommodates herself sweetly to 
the good pleasure of God, he will comfort her at last. 

If you knew, my dear mother, how much I am occupied and distracted in 
this town through the departure of M. Rolland, you would not be surprised 
that I do not write to the dear souls whom my soul and yours love so much. 
President Amelot’s lady knows well, I am sure, that my heart is all hers 
before God and his Angels; I rejoice with her for the honour and happiness 


which her dear daughter Mary will have at this feast of Easter in making her 
first Communion. If I were there I should take it as a great favour to be her 
instructor in this action, which in truth is very important; the little book of 
Father Fulvius Androce on Confession and Communion contains many 
little points suitable for this, but since, as I think, the Rev. Father Suffren is 
at Paris, nothing can be wanting. 

We will send then, when you tell us and when you so direct, sisters to 
accompany you to Dijon, according to the number which you may tell us to 
be necessary. We have thought for this purpose of Sister Marie-Adrienne 
Fichet, who has a good head and a good heart, as you know; of Sister 
Francoise-Augustine, from Moyran near Saint-Claude, whom I confess to 
be a daughter much to my liking, and if I mistake not entirely 
irreprehensible as to the interior and the exterior; of Sister Margaret 
Scholastica, of Burgundy, who is gentle, tractable, and sensible, a cousin- 
german of your assistant; of Sister Margaret-Agnes, who is from near 
Vienne, of good family, of good observance, and of an agreeable simplicity; 
of Sister Peronne-Marie Benod, a serving sister (s@ur domestique), very 
gentle and willing, besides Sister Mary-Marguerite Milletot, who is to come 
from Grenoble, whom you know, and Sister Bernard Marguerite, the one 
from Dijon whom you sent us, about whose capacity there was indeed a 
doubt for some months, but who has since given full satisfaction. It must be 
considered whether you will think it better to have her professed here, or to 
have her sent to Dijon to be professed on the guarantee which would be 
given as to her capacity; for we thought that perhaps it would give 
satisfaction to have this done in the presence of her parents and friends, and 
so make her the first daughter of that monastery. So it will be for you, my 
very dear mother, to give us notice whether you want more or fewer sisters, 
and when they ought to start. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


On allowing benefactresses to stay in houses of the Visitation, and on 
receiving penitents: progress of the Institute: we must not defend ourselves 
or judge others. 


1622,1612 


I see no objection to receiving Madame de N. or other benefactress of the 
kind, particularly when they want to leave the monastery no more, or at 
least want to leave it but seldom; for in this there is nothing contrary to 
good order. 

I do not consider that monasteries of the Visitation must refuse all 
repentant women. Prudence must be tempered with sweetness, and 
Sweetness with prudence. There is sometimes so much to be gained in 
penitent souls that nothing must be refused them. 

It seems to me that the upright rods should be in the grille of the choir as 
in that of the parlour. 

I think so, my dear mother—that it should be stated that we can with a 
little leisure provide for Marseilles. Our sisters will have written to you that 
sisters have been sent to Belley, and I tell you that in a little time some will 
be wanted for Chambery. Madame the Duchess of Mantua has strong 
desires for the advancement of our Institute; she is a very worthy princess, 
and so are her sisters. 

Our Sister N. writes to me that some nuns, good servants of God, openly 
oppose her. I have written her a note to tell her to remain at peace. I will, 
with God’s help, never let this maxim leave my mind, that we must in no 
wise live according to human prudence, but according to the faith of the 
Gospel: Defend not yourselves, my dearly beloved, says St. Paul.4&!8 We 


must overcome evil with good, bitterness by sweetness, and remain in 
peace. 

And never commit the fault of contemning the sanctity of an Order or of 
a person for a fault committed by them in the error of an immoderate zeal. 
My dear mother, may God be for ever your one love. 


LETTER XXXVI 


To Mother de Chantal 
Directions about her journeys. Total abandonment to the divine will. 
Annecy, 22nd October 1622 [21°]. 


Examine for yourself, my best and dearest Mother, I pray you, the letters 
sent herewith, and see whether there is a probability that you can without 
greatly incommoding yourself give this so much desired satisfaction to 
these dear souls; for if it can well be done, I for my part not only consent to 
it, but should most earnestly wish it, particularly if it is true that coming 
from Dijon to Montferrand you would be able to see your dear daughter on 
your way; and still more if coming from Montferrand to Lyons it were on 
your way to visit St. Estienne de Forez; and I own that it would be a 
consolation to me to have news of these new plants, which God methinks 
has planted with his hand for his greater honour and service. 

I must tell you, my dear mother, that this morning, having a little 
solitude, I have made an incomparable act of resignation, but one which I 
cannot write, and which I reserve to tell you by word of mouth when God 
gives me the grace of seeing you. O how blessed are the souls which live by 
the will of God alone! Ah! if from the mere tasting a very little of it by a 
passing consideration one have so much spiritual sweetness in the depths of 
that heart which accepts this holy will, with all the crosses which it 
presents, what shall it be with souls all steeped in the union of this will? O 
God, what a blessing to make all our affections humbly and exactly subject 
to those of purest divine love! Thus have we spoken, thus have we 
determined; and our heart has for its sovereign law the greater glory of the 
love of God. Now the glory of this holy love consists in burning and 
consuming all that is not itself, to reduce and convert everything to and into 


itself. It exalts itself on our annihilation, and reigns on the throne of our 
servitude. Oh! my dearest mother, how my will expanded in this sentiment! 
May it please his divine goodness to continue in me this abundance of high 
courage for his honour and glory, and for the perfection and excellence of 
this most incomparable unity of heart which it has pleased him to give us. 
Amen. Vive Jesus! 

I beseech the Virgin Mary that she may keep you under the protection of 
her tender maternity, and your good Angel and mine that they may be your 
conductors, to make you arrive prosperously as far as the welcome of the 
poor father so specially yours, and of your dear daughters, who will all 
await you with a thousand desires, and particularly myself, who am to you 
in Our Lord neither more nor less than yourself. May God be ever our all. I 
am in him more yours than I could say in this world: for there are no words 
for this love there. 

Well then, I think that a good month, or five weeks, will give an account 
of all these journeys (but I am supposing all the time that there is no peril 
from soldiers on the roads of those countries): after which I will tell you 
why, and how, I have at present no chance of writing more, though I am 
well, thanks to God. On the one hand, this bearer urges me extremely, that 
he may be able to catch you at Dijon; on the other hand, I am pressed for 
other good affairs, which I cannot give up. All goes well here, and I am 
more and more your most humble, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX 


To a Superioress of the Visitation, his Cousin 
On the excellence of helping souls to advance in divine charity. 
Annecy, 2nd November 1622. 


I bless with all my heart the sacred name of Our Lord, for the consolation 
which his divine Providence gives to your soul in the place where you are, 
and for the constancy which it establishes in your affection. Doubtless, my 
dearest cousin, my daughter, he who wills to please only this heavenly 
lover, is everywhere well, for he has what he wants. Oh how happy you are, 
and will be ever more and more, if you persevere in walking in this path! 
And how perfectly agreeable will you make yourself to the Beloved of 
those souls whom he draws into your bosom to make them his spouses, if 
you teach them to look only into the eyes of their Saviour, to lose little by 
little the thoughts which nature of itself would suggest to them, making 
them think altogether of him. 

O my dear cousin! what blessings for your soul that God has destined you 
to cultivate and manage his sacred seed-plot. You are the mother, the nurse, 
and the waiting-woman of these daughters and spouses of the King. What a 
dignity! For that dignity what a reward, if you carry this out with the love 
and the breasts of a mother! Keep your courage strong and firm in this 
undertaking, and believe very unchangeably that I cherish and love you 
without condition or reserve as my dearest cousin and well-beloved 
daughter. 

I saw, only a month ago, our Sister N., but I saw very little of her; and yet 
I saw within her soul, and found that she was all full of good affections. Oh 
how well situated are the daughters of St. Marie of the Visitation, amid so 
many means and occasions of greatly loving and serving Our Lord! It is 


grievous to see the good sisters in these monasteries, exposed to so many 
distractions of arrivals and visits. My dearest cousin, my daughter, praised 
be God. Amen. And I am, yours, &c. 


LETTER XL 


To Mother de Chantal 


Superiors not to be guided by the human spirit, and not to be too eager to 
escape temporal anxieties. 


1622, about June.12!2 


I am back and in health, my dearest Mother, but without leisure to make 
you a long narration; it will suffice if I answer the principal questions which 
you have asked me. I believe, my dear mother, because I see, that all 
superiors want to have troublesome and eccentric sisters removed from 
their monasteries, for it is the nature of the human spirit only to be pleased 
with pleasing things; but I am entirely of your opinion that one should not 
open the door for a change of monasteries to those sisters who desire it, but 
only to those who without desiring it are for some other reason sent by 
superiors; otherwise the slightest unpleasantness which happened to a sister 
would be capable of disquieting her and making her change; and instead of 
changing themselves they would think they had sufficiently cured their 
trouble when they changed their monastery. 

I am glad that you are lodged as you desire. I have answered Madame de 
Monfan’s and Madame de Dalet’s letters, written to me while I was at 
Turin; I have seen how these two ladies exercise our superioress at Paris, 
but I see no remedy except patience and confidence in God. 

M. Sanguin wrote me a long letter, and got the Duke de Nemours to write 
to me, on the difficulties made about his daughter, but I have nothing to 
answer except that superiors on the spot must decide the matter, and not I, 
who can only get information from the statements of the parties, and who, 
moreover, am not a competent judge. I am much more scandalised with the 
contests which are going on between our sisters, the superiors of Moulins 


and of Nevers, for a certain thousand crowns which I would rather have at 
the bottom of the sea than in the minds of these daughters. Is it possible that 
persons brought up in the school of the folly of the cross are so attached to 
the prudence of the world that neither one nor other will yield, and that each 
can appeal to so many points of law? You must, however, try to stop the one 
who has the less right, provided that the spirit of the world still permit her 
to let herself be judged wrong; but I do not think this can be done before 
your arrival. The one at Nevers has not written to me about it, but the 
complaints of the one at Moulins prove that the idea of strict justice is 
deeply fixed in the mind of both one and the other. 

I have almost the same aversion to the great desire which superiors have 
that their houses should be relieved by means of foundations; for all this 
springs from the human sense and the difficulty which each one has to carry 
her burden. It seems then to me to matter very little whether the house of 
Montferrand or that of Moulins be relieved by the foundation of Riom. 

I am very glad of the satisfaction which you find in our Sister Francoise 
Augustine, and our Sister Parise, as also I am very sorry that the spirit of 
our Sister Valeret could not accommodate itself to the Institute. God grant 
her the grace of attraction to a vocation conducive to her salvation. 

I have already written to you on the subject of the benefactresses, whom I 
would not, as you would not, like to be in great numbers; but still this must 
be arranged with charity and discretion. As to Mlle. de Vigny, since she is 
such a good soul as you say, she may be granted what she wants, but in 
future you must not receive benefactresses who want to make so many 
conditions. 

The number of sick in the house at Paris is a great presage of the blessing 
which God desires to give there, although the flesh is averse to it. I should 
indeed have liked a longer life for Madame the first president’s lady, my 
dear daughter, but we must stop short and without a word before the decree 
of the heavenly will, which disposes of its own according to its greater 
glory. I am consoled by the sweet edification which she has left in the good 
example of her life: it was indeed wholly dedicated to the service of God, as 
I have known ever since I had the advantage of knowing her. I think the 
pious houses of Dijon and Burgundy will have lost much by this death, but 
it rarely happens that one profits without another’s loss. .. . 


LETTER XLI 


To a Superioress of the Visitation (Mother de Chantal?) 
It is best for nuns to be subject to the Ordinaries. 


My very dear Mother—I find persons of consideration who strongly think 
and judge that convents should be under the Ordinaries, according to the old 
way restored throughout all Italy, or under the authority of religious men, 
according to the usage introduced four or five hundred years ago, observed 
throughout almost the whole of France. As for me, my dear mother, I 
frankly own to you that I cannot at present follow the opinion of those who 
would have the monasteries of women subject to religious men, in 
particular if of the same Order, as I follow in this the instinct of the Holy 
See, which when it can well do so hinders this subjection. Not that it has not 
laudably been so or still is so in some places; but that it would be still more 
laudably done otherwise; on this, however, there would be many things to 
Say. 

Further, it seems to me that it is no more unsuitable for the Pope to 
exempt the sisters of an Institute from the jurisdiction of the Fathers of the 
same Institute, than it was to exempt the monasteries from the ordinary 
jurisdiction, which had so excellent an origin and so long a possession. 

And in the last place, I think that as a matter of fact it is the Pope who has 
subjected those good Religious women of France to the government of 
religious; but it seems to me that these good sisters of yours do not know 
what they are wanting when they would in the same way bring upon 
themselves the authority of the religious men. These are indeed excellent 
servants of God, but it is always a hard thing for sisters to be governed by 
Orders, which usually take from them holy liberty of spirit. My dear 
mother, I salute your heart, which is precious to me as my own. Vive Jesus! 


LETTER XLII 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


Candidates are to be judged not according to nature, but according to 
grace. Remarks on the form of profession. 


My very dear Mother—At last God has willed that Sister N. should remain 
assistant by the majority of the votes, and he always wills the best; for she 
is a good, wise, steady person, and a true servant of Our Lord: a little hard 
and cold in countenance, but of good heart, brief in speech but to the point. 
We make but few prefaces, she and I, and little appendix either. 

But to speak of our Sister N., I must tell you that she is a sister altogether 
admirable in words, in behaviour, in act, for in all things she breathes virtue 
and piety. 

I am entirely of your opinion and that of our good Father N., as to our 
Sister N. Let a sister be of as bad a natural disposition as you like, but let 
her only act in essential matters by grace and not by nature, according to 
grace and not to nature, and she deserves to be received with love and 
respect, as a temple of the Holy Spirit, a wolf by nature but a sheep by 
grace. O my mother, I supremely fear natural prudence in the discernment 
of the things of grace; and if the prudence of the serpent be not tempered 
with the simplicity of the dove of the Holy Spirit, it is altogether poisonous. 

I am astonished at those good Fathers who think that a person is bound to 
add that he or she is taking vows to superiors. If they looked at the form of 
profession of the Benedictines, which is the profession of the most ancient 
and numerous monasteries, they would have plenty of objections to make; 
for there is no mention at all made there either of superiors or of vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, but only of stability in the monastery, and 
of conversion of manners according to the rule of St. Benedict. Whosoever 
promises obedience according to the Constitutions of Saint Mary, promises 


obedience and observance of vows to the Church and to the superiors of the 
Congregation or monastery. In a word, one must remain in peace; for he 
who wants to listen any longer to all that is said will have plenty to do. 


LETTER XLII 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 
One religious Order is not to despise another: the excellence of littleness. 


My Daughter—Take good care not to respond in any way to those good 
sisters or their foundress, save by a quite invariable humility, sweetness, 
and simplicity of heart. Defend not yourselves, my dearly beloved:—these 
are the very words of the Holy Spirit, written by St. Paul.4922 There are 
sometimes human temptations amongst the servants of God; if we are 
animated by love we shall support them in peace. 

If these good souls despise our Institute, because it seems to them less 
than their own, they go against charity, in which the strong do not despise 
the weak nor the great the little. It is true they are more than you; but do the 
Seraphim despise the little Angels? And in heaven, wherein is the image on 
which we should form ourselves, do the great Saints despise the less? But 
apart from all this, in brief, he who most loves will be most loved, and he 
who shall have most loved shall be the most glorified. Love God dearly, and 
for God’s sake love all creatures, particularly those who despise you; and 
then trouble yourself not. 

The evil spirit exerts his efforts, because he sees that this little Institute is 
useful to the service and glory of God, and he specially hates it because it is 
little and the least of all; for he is an arrogant spirit and hates littleness, 
because it serves towards humility—he who has always loved pride, 
haughtiness, and arrogance, and who, because he would not stay in his 
littleness, lost his greatness. Labour in humility, in abjection; let people talk 
and act as they will. Unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it,1®2! and if God build it, they labour in vain that would destroy 
it. God knows when and with what souls he will fill your monastery. 
Remain at peace; and I am your, &c. 


LETTER XLIV 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


A Monastery is a school of perfection: obedience is the chief virtue 
required; even prayer must be regulated by this. 


My dear Daughter—I will tell you, as to the difficulty which this good 
sister has, that she greatly deceives herself if she thinks that prayer perfects 
her without obedience, which is the dear virtue of the Spouse, in which, by 
which, and for which he willed to die. We know by history and experience 
that many religious and others have been holy without mental prayer, but 
without obedience, not one. 

You are right, my dear daughter; there must be no reserve or condition; 
for should we receive souls in that way the congregation would find itself 
quite full of the subtlest and consequently most dangerous self-love in the 
world. One would stipulate for communicating daily, another for hearing 
three masses, another for attending the sick every day; and by this means 
each one would follow her humour or her own object, instead of following 
Our Saviour crucified. 

It behoves that those who enter should know that the congregation is only 
founded to serve as a school and guide to perfection, and that all the sisters 
will be advanced towards it by the most suitable ways, and that those ways 
will be most suitable which they do not choose themselves. “He who is his 
own master,” says St. Bernard, “is a scholar under a fool.” Let her then 
remain in peace in the arms of her mother, who will carry and guide her in a 
good path. 

Prayer must be loved, but it must be loved for love of God. Now she who 
loves it for God’s love only wants as much of it as God wills to give her; 
and God wills to give only as much as obedience permits. If then this 
daughter (whom, however, I greatly love on account of the good that you 


tell me of her) wants to perfect herself after her own fashion she must be 
handed over to herself; but I doubt not, if she is really devout, and has the 
true spirit of prayer, that she will submit to simple obedience. She looks too 
far in advance when she says that she will accommodate herself for a short 
time to having only half an hour’s prayer, but that she could not promise it 
for ever. The true servant of God is not solicitous for the morrow; she 
executes faithfully what he wants to-day, and to-morrow what he then 
wants; and after to-morrow what he shall want then, without stipulating 
either for this or for that. It is thus that we should unite our will, not to the 
means of serving God, but to the serving him and to his good pleasure. Be 
not therefore solicitous for the morrow; saying, what shall we eat, or what 
shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? .. . For your Father 
knoweth that you have need of all these things. Seek ye therefore the 
kingdom of God . . . and all these things shall be added unto you.1&2 This is 
to be understood of the spiritual as of the temporal. 

Let then this daughter take a child’s heart, a will of wax, and a spirit 
stripped and despoiled of all sorts of affections save that of loving God; and 
as to the means of loving him, they should be indifferent to her. Live 
sweetly and holily amid the pains which you suffer under your charge, my 
dear and well-beloved daughter, and I beseech God to be the life of your 
soul. Amen. 


LETTER XLV 


To Mother Favre 


She is to conduct her daughters variously according to the Spirit of God: 
they must resist the tendency to over-emulation. 


My very dear Grand-daughter—In my opinion there will be no harm in 
letting this good sister communicate; indeed you must if possible take from 
the sisters of the congregation that imperfection, ordinary with women, of 
vain and jealous imitation. They must be confirmed if possible in not 
wanting to do all that others do, but in simply willing what others will—that 
is to say, not all to do the same exercises, except those of the rule. 

Yes, let each one walk according to the gift of God; but let all have that 
one and simple design of serving God, all having one same will, one same 
undertaking, one same project, with great resignation about fulfilling it, 
each one according to the means which the superior and the spiritual father 
shall deem expedient; in such sort that those who communicate more often 
may esteem others no less than themselves—since we oftentimes approach 
closer to Our Lord by withdrawing through humility than by approaching at 
our own choice—and those who do not communicate so often must not let 
themselves be carried away by a vain emulation. 

It is true that we must not permit the rule to be exceeded save rarely, and 
for reasons like to these. My dear daughter, how happy shall we be if we are 
faithful! My soul cordially salutes your spirit, which may God bless with 
his holy hand. Amen. 


LETTER XLVI 


To a Mistress of Novices of the Visitation 
She must do her best with simplicity, and confidently leave the rest to God. 


God will inspire you, my dear daughter, as to all he wants from you, if in 
the innocence and simplicity of your heart, with an entire resigning of your 
inclinations, you often ask him in your heart: Lord, what wouldst thou have 
me to do?1823 And I am glad that you have already heard his voice, and that 
you serve him in the feeding of these daughters. 

Nor was it a good excuse to say: I have no breasts, I have no milk; for it 
is not with our own milk or our own breasts that we feed the children of 
God; it is with the milk and the breasts of the divine Spouse; and we do no 
more than point them out to the children, and say: take, suck, draw and live. 
Keep your heart thus then open and large, to do well all the service that 
shall be laid upon you. 

In proportion as you undertake, in virtue of holy obedience, many things 
for God, he will assist you with his help, and will do your work with you if 
you will do yours with him; now his is the sanctification and perfection of 
souls. Labour humbly, simply and confidently at this; you will never receive 
from it any distraction which will be hurtful to you. That peace is not good 
which flies the labour required for the glorification of God’s name. 

Live wholly for this divine love, my dear daughter, and know that it is 
with all my heart that I cherish your well-beloved soul, and never cease to 
recommend it to the eternal mercy of our Saviour, to whom I conjure you 
reciprocally to recommend me very often. I am all yours, my very dear 
daughter, &c. 


LETTER XLVI 


To a Sister of the Visitation 
What it is to live according to the spirit, and what according to the flesh. 


How very reasonable is it, my dear daughter, that I should write to you a 
little, and with what good heart I do it! Would to God that I had the spirit 
necessary for your consolation. To live according to the spirit, my well- 
beloved daughter, is to think, speak, and act according to the virtues that are 
in the spirit, and not according to the sense and sentiments which are in the 
flesh. Of these latter we must make use, must reduce them to subjection, 
and not live according to them; but those spiritual virtues we must serve, 
and must subject to them all the rest. 

What are these virtues of the spirit, my dear daughter? They are faith, 
which shows us truths entirely elevated above the senses; hope, which 
makes us aspire to things invisible; charity, which makes us love God above 
all things and our neighbour as ourselves, with a love not of sense, not of 
nature, not of self-interest, but with a love pure, solid, and unchangeable, 
having its foundation in God. 

Look, my daughter: the human sense, stayed upon the flesh, causes us 
many times to fail in abandoning ourselves into the hands of God; we think 
that since we are of no worth God will make no account of us, as men who 
live according to human prudence despise those who are of no use. On the 
contrary, the spirit, stayed upon faith, takes courage amid difficulties, 
because it knows well that God loves, supports, and succours the miserable, 
provided that they hope in him. 

The human sense would be engaged in all that is going on; and it so loves 
itself that it fancies nothing is good unless it has part therein. The spirit, on 
the contrary, attaches itself to God, and often says that what is not of God is 
nothing to it; and as it takes part in the things which are communicated to it 


through charity, so also does it willingly yield its share in things which are 
kept back from it through abnegation and humility. 

To live according to the spirit is to love according to the spirit; to live 
according to the flesh is to love according to the flesh; for love is the life of 
the soul, as the soul is the life of the body. A sister is very sweet, very 
agreeable, and I love her tenderly; she loves me greatly, she favours me 
much; I love her in return for this. Who sees not that I live according to the 
senses and the flesh?—for animals which have no mind, and have flesh and 
senses only, love their benefactors and those who are sweet and agreeable to 
them. 

A sister is rough-mannered, sharp, and uncourteous; but all the same she 
is very pious, and also desirous of improving herself and making herself 
more sociable; wherefore, not for any pleasantness I find in her nor for any 
self-interest, but for God’s good pleasure, I love her, I go to her, I serve her, 
I embrace her. This love is according to the spirit, for the flesh has no share 
in it. 

I am distrustful of myself, and for this reason would greatly desire to be 
let live according to that inclination; who sees not that this is not according 
to the spirit? No, undoubtedly, my dear daughter; for while I was still quite 
young, and had as yet no spirit, I already lived so. But although according 
to my natural disposition I am timid and fearful, still I desire to try and 
overcome those natural passions, and little by little to do properly all that 
belongs to the charge which obedience, coming from God, has laid upon 
me; who sees not that this is to live according to the spirit? My dear 
daughter, to live according to the spirit is to do the actions, say the words, 
and think the thoughts, which the Spirit of God requires from us. And when 
I say thoughts I mean voluntary thoughts. 

I am sad, and therefore will not speak; parrots and boorish carters act so. 
I am sad, but since charity requires me to talk I will do so; thus do spiritual 
persons act. 

I am despised and get angry about it; just so do peacocks and monkeys. I 
am despised and rejoice; the Apostles acted so. 

Hence to live according to the spirit is to do what faith, hope, and charity 
teach us, whether in temporal or in spiritual things. 

Live then wholly according to the spirit, my dear daughter; remain 
sweetly at peace; be quite assured that God will help you; whenever trouble 


arises, lay yourself within the arms of his paternal mercy and goodness. 
May God be for ever your all, and I am in him all yours; you know it 
well. 
Your honoured father is well, and so are all that belong to you according 
to the flesh; thus be it with what belongs to you according to the spirit! 
Amen. 


LETTER XLVI 


To a Sister of the Visitation 


We can avoid sins, but must not expect to conquer every evil inclination: 
patience and perseverance required in the practice of charity and in the 
struggle against self-love. 


I recall your letter, my very dear daughter, in which with so much sincerity 
you describe to me your imperfections and your troubles; and I should 
much like to be able to correspond with the desire which you have of 
learning some remedy from me; but neither does leisure permit, nor as I 
think does your necessity require it; for doubtless, my dear daughter, the 
chief part of what you describe to me has no other ordinary remedy than the 
course of time, and the exercises of the rule under which you live: there are 
in the same way corporal maladies of which the cure depends on a good 
order of life. 

Self-love, the esteem of ourselves, false liberty of spirit, these are roots 
which one cannot fully eradicate from the human heart; one can only hinder 
the production of their fruits, which are sins; for their risings, their first 
shocks or movements, cannot be altogether prevented so long as we are in 
this mortal life; though we can moderate them and diminish their quantity 
and their ardour by the practice of the contrary virtues, and above all, of the 
love of God. 

It behoves then to have patience, and little by little to amend and cut off 
our bad habits, suppress our aversions and surmount our inclinations and 
humours as occasion requires: for at last, my dear daughter, this life is a 
continual warfare, and there is no one who can say, I am not attacked. 

Repose is reserved for heaven, where the palm of victory awaits us. On 
earth, it is necessary always to fight between fear and hope; but hope should 
always be stronger, on account of the omnipotence of him who aids us. Do 


not then get tired of continually working for your amendment and 
perfection. Notice that charity has three parts—the love of God, affection 
for self, and dilection for our neighbour. Your rule assists you to practise all 
this well. 

Many times in the day cast your whole heart, your spirit, and your 
solicitude upon God, with a great confidence, and say to him with 
David:4£24 I am Thine, O Lord, save me. 

Do not occupy yourself much in thinking what sort of prayer God gives 
you, but simply and humbly follow his grace in the affection which you 
ought to have for yourself. Keep your eyes well fixed on your unruly 
inclinations to uproot them. Never be surprised to see yourself wretched 
and loaded with evil humours. Treat your heart with a great desire of 
perfecting it. Have an indefatigable care to put it right when it stumbles. 

Above all, labour as much as you can to strengthen the superior part of 
your spirit, not concerning yourself with feelings and consolations, but with 
resolutions, purposes and strivings, which faith, the rule, the superior and 
reason will inspire you with. 

Be not tender with yourself: tender mothers spoil children. Be not tearful 
or complaining; be not alarmed at those importunities and violences which 
you feel, which you find it so painful to manifest: no, my daughter, be not 
alarmed, God permits them to make you humble with true humility, abject 
and vile in your own eyes. They ought not to be combated save by 
yearnings for God, turning of the spirit from the creature to the Creator, 
with continual affections for most holy humility and simplicity of heart. 

Be kind to your neighbour, and in spite of the risings and sallies of anger, 
pronounce very often on occasion these divine words of our Saviour:4822 O 
Lord, eternal Father, I love these neighbours, because you love them, and 
have given them to me as brothers and sisters, and you will that as you love 
them I also love them. So above all, love these good sisters, with whom the 
very hand of divine Providence has associated and bound you by a heavenly 
bond: support them, cherish them and put them in your heart, my dear 
daughter. Know that I have a most particular affection for your progress, 
God having obliged me thereto. 


LETTER XLIX 


To a Sister of the Visitation 
On the renunciation of self in order to belong entirely to God. 


It is the truth, my dear daughter, that my soul cherishes you most perfectly; 
and it is impossible for me, when I think of you, which is not very rarely, 
not to feel a very particular movement of love. 

Well, it was absolutely required that the serpent should thrust itself by 
force into the hardness of the stone in order to strip itself of its old skin, and 
happily to renew its youth so as to be transformed into a dove. God be 
praised, my dear daughter, that you have suffered such dreadful pangs in 
bringing yourself forth in Jesus Christ! 

Walk now holily and carefully in this newness of spirit, and take good 
care not to look back, for there would be extreme danger in that; and bless 
divine Providence, which had prepared you so amiable a nurse. Oh how 
good and gracious is God, my dear daughter! Truly I have had an incredible 
satisfaction in seeing how he has conducted you in the abundance of his 
love. Ah! then, never abandon him, and give entire liberty to your heart to 
unite and clasp itself unchangeably to his pleasure; for it is made to that 
end. 

That this dear mother be superior I consent without difficulty; but that 
this could be done absolutely in the way you speak of I cannot see the way 
to, nor will it depend on me, who am of very little account here and of none 
at all elsewhere: I only repeat that as to my consent I give it, and besides 
will contribute what I can properly do for your intention. 

But, my dear daughter, are we not children, adorers and servers of 
Heavenly Providence, and of the loving and paternal heart of Our Saviour? 
Is it not upon this basis that we have built our hopes? Do what he has 
inspired you for his glory, and doubt not but that he will do for your good 


what shall be best. Do not make terms with him: he is our Master, our King, 
our Father, our All; think of serving him well, he will think of helping us 
well. 

And so, my daughter, to conclude, I will do all I can to give you this little 
satisfaction, though it is not much I can do: where you are I am sure they 
will do the same; but in heaven all will be done: you will be filled with 
consolations, by means which the Supreme Wisdom knows and sees, and 
which we know not. 

Remain at peace, feed lovingly, carefully and faithfully this new dear 
infant which your soul has newly brought forth into the Holy Spirit, that it 
may strengthen in sanctity and increase in blessings, to be for ever loved of 
the Beloved. What further can I desire you, my very dear daughter? I am 
entirely, I assure you, your very humble, &c. 


LETTER L 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 


Humility and sweetness the two chief virtues of a superior: “to ask nothing 
and refuse nothing” is the sum of the Saint’s teaching. 


It is the truth, my very dear sister, my daughter, that you have greatly 
pleased me by the trouble which you have taken to write to me, since also, 
as I see, you are the one to whom God has disposed to have the charge of 
superior committed. You will be granted leisure to well prepare yourself, by 
an entire submission to heavenly Providence, and a perfect strengthening of 
heart to exercise yourself well in humility, and in sweetness or mildness of 
heart—the two dear wishes which Our Lord recommended to the Apostles 
whom he had destined to the superiorship of the universe. 

Ask nothing and refuse nothing about all matters of the religious life; this 
is the holy indifference which will preserve you in the peace of your eternal 
Spouse, and it is the one only teaching that I want practised by all our 
sisters, whom my heart affectionately salutes, with yours, my dear daughter. 


BOOK IV 


Further Letters to Religious outside the Visitation 


LETTER I 


To the Abbess of Puits d’Orbe 


Consolation on losing Madame de Chantal: weakness is not to discourage 
her, if the will be good. Advice on certain points in the management of her 
community. Assurances of affection. 


Sales, 20th April 1611. 


Well now, my dear sister, my daughter, I am going to write to you as fully 
as I can on the subject of your letter, which has been handed to me by the 
sister whom you love so much, and who reciprocally cherishes you with all 
her heart. 

It is true we have her at last, this dear sister, but still it is not I who have 
taken her away from you, it is God who has given her to us, as the result 
will with God’s help make clear. I have no doubt that that little conversation 
which you had together at Bourbilly was very sweet to you; for it is a happy 
thing when two souls meet who love one another only in order to love God 
better; but it was impossible that this sensible presence should last long, 
because our common Master wants the one there and the other here for his 
service. But we do not cease to be ever joined and united, for we keep with 
one another by the common aim or undertaking that we have. 

I am very glad that you fail but little in the exercises which I have 
appointed you; for this shows that those faults which you commit do not 
come from unfaithfulness but from weakness; and weakness is not a great 
evil, provided that a faithful determination put it right little by little, as I 
conjure you to do, my dear daughter, as regards your own weakness; 
without at all distressing yourself because ordinarily you have neither 
feeling nor relish in any of your exercises: for Our Lord does not require 
this from us, nor does it depend on ourselves to have it or to have it not. 


So we must build on solid ground, and consider whether our will is fully 
delivered from evil affections, such as hardness of heart towards our 
neighbour, impatience, contempt of others, too strong affection for 
creatures, and the like. And if we have no reserve as to being all God’s, if 
we have the determination rather to die than offend him, so long as these 
are the resolutions of our hearts and we feel them ever stronger in us, there 
is nothing to fear, and no cause to be troubled at not having sweetness or 
devout feelings. 

Now we have a good proof of the strengthening of these dear resolutions, 
in that by the grace of God you have persevered in keeping to what I told 
you in confession, as you assure me; for this is worth a hundred thousand 
Spiritual sweetnesses. Thus then do always. 

I will say the Mass that you ask me, though I never say one which is not 
very expressly yours; but I cannot recall to mind the subject which you say 
I know—there is no need to do so. 

If Madame Theniée continues unwilling to submit, you will have no part 
in her fault; meantime I rejoice that the rest of our articles are kept. And as 
for the one who will not accommodate herself to the community, you must 
bear with her, and show kindness towards her, and God will bring her round 
to the way of the others. 

And so, my dear daughter, the multitude of difficulties terrified you, and 
you had thoughts of giving it all up; meantime you have found that all is 
done: it will be the same with all the rest, perseverance will overcome 
everything. 

As to the pensions, they are rightly in your hands, as no one else can look 
after them; but you may well get one of your daughters to keep account of 
them. You made me smile when you wrote that you would have given their 
pensions to each of the religious if you had not feared that I should be cross 
with you. Oh! my dear daughter, when did you ever see me cross with you? 
I am, however, very glad that there is some little fear of displeasing a poor 
miserable father, for truly you will never displease me, my dear daughter, 
save when you displease Our Lord, and withdraw yourself from his pure 
and holy love. 

You really must go to Chapter, spite of all the repugnance you may feel, 
and after the reading of the rule you must say something, be it merely— 
May God give us the grace to observe what has been read. 


At Corpus Christi I see no difficulty about having the procession round 
the cloister, for this does not create a precedent on account of the greatness 
of the solemnity. 

Alas! my daughter, if nobody worked for souls except those who have no 
difficulty in their exercises and who are perfect, you would have no father 
in me; we are not to give up consoling others because we are in perplexity 
ourselves. How many good doctors are there who are far from being in 
good health, and how many beautiful paintings are made by ugly painters? 
When therefore your daughters come to you, tell them simply and with 
charity what God may inspire you with, and do not send them away from 
you empty. 

You do well thus to get Fathers Minim to come from time to time, for that 
will enlarge the hearts of your daughters, and will comfort their souls. I am 
grieved, with you, at the dislike which they have for your ordinary chaplain, 
but the introduction of the Minims can supply for all this, since, as you say, 
it is hard to find priests properly qualified, and this one is fairly capable. 
And now, my dear sister, my very dear daughter, you must take up your 
former courage, and rather die than give in. 

Keep as much as you can with your daughters; for your absence can only 
give them occasions for murmuring; and nothing can so much sweeten their 
subjection to rule as your own, nothing can so well keep them in the 
enclosure of observance as to see you there with them; and it is in this that 
we must crucify ourselves for him who was crucified for us. How happy 
will you be if you dearly love your little flock—for after the love of God 
that holds the first rank. 

I will write to you whenever I can and as much as I can; and changelessly 
will I persevere in the affection which I have once with such goodwill given 
to you. Remain firm in this belief, for it is, with God’s help, infallible. No, 
neither death, nor things present, nor those to come, shall ever separate me 
from that love which I bear you in Jesus Our Lord, to whom be honour and 
glory. Your, &c. 

But look, my dear daughter, what I say to you I recommend to you very 
decidedly, for your sister has told me you want me to speak so. My dear 
sister, assure all your good and well-beloved sisters and daughters that I 
honour and cherish them very greatly, particularly Madame your very dear 
sister, and I am grieved that I cannot write to them now. And to humble you 


yet a little, salute from me M. Lafon and those good daughters who are 
serving God in the person of his servants; for all this is dear to me. 


LETTER II 


To a Benedictine Nun 


On trust in God and resignation to his will in our employments: how far 
rash judgment is a grievous sin: how to act when a venial sin is forgotten in 
confession. 


20th January 1612. 


It will never happen to me, my dear sister, my daughter, to forget your 
heart, which mine will perpetually love in Our Lord. I see by your letter that 
you do not sufficiently lean on holy divine Providence. My dear daughter, if 
it took away your good sister, which we may hope will not happen so soon, 
you would not on this account cease to be under the protection of this best 
eternal Father, who would cover you with his wings. We should be 
miserable, my daughter, if we only established our trust in God by means of 
the creatures whom we love; and moreover, my dear sister, we are not to 
form to ourselves useless fears. It will be quite enough to receive the evils 
which come upon us from time to time, without anticipating them by the 
imagination. 

As for the office you hold, it is a temptation not to have for it the love 
which is required, for the time in which you fill it; on the contrary I should 
wish, and God would wish, that you should exercise it cheerfully and 
lovingly; and by this means he would take care of the desire which you 
have of being relieved, and would give it effect in its time. For take notice 
once for all that we must never be unsubmissive even with one of our wills, 
but when something happens against our inclination we must accept it 
heartily, although we would heartily desire that it were not so: and when 
Our Lord sees that we are thus yielding he condescends to our intentions. I 


will write to your sister that she must make you do the serving like the 
others, for that is good. 

When thoughts arise in us to the disadvantage of others, and we do not 
put them away promptly, but delay some little upon them, provided that we 
do not make a complete judgment, saying within ourselves, it is really so, 
this is not a mortal sin; nor even if we should say absolutely, it is so, 
provided that it is not in a matter of importance. For when that for which we 
judge our neighbour is not a grave thing, or when we do not judge 
absolutely, it is only a venial sin; and the same for omitting some verse of 
the Office or some ceremony—there is only venial sin. And when the 
remembrance of such a fault comes to us after confession, it is not required 
to return to our confessor in order to approach communion; indeed it is 
good not to return, but to reserve the matter to be told in the next following 
confession, and to tell it if you remember it. 

As long as your sister has not chosen to receive your pension there is no 
fault of yours; but it will be well that she should manage it. My dearest 
sister, you must not lose courage even if you do not so faithfully practise 
the resolutions you make: you must strengthen your heart and so come to 
the execution of them. Persevere then, my dear sister, my daughter, and 
cease not to call upon God or to trust in him, and he will make you abound 
in his benedictions; thus do I beg him to do, by the merit of his Passion, and 
the intercession of his Mother and of St. Frances.1®2° Our sweet Saviour be 
with you then, my dear sister, my daughter, and I am, entirely in him, your 
very humble servant. 

The good Mother de Chantal, who is ill, but as I hope without danger, 
salutes you with all her heart. I recommend her to your prayers, and myself 
also, my dear sister, my daughter. Adieu. 


LETTER III 


To M. Camus, Bishop of Belley 
On renouncing the office of Bishop. 
Annecy, 14th August 1613. 


My Lord—It is only about a month since I received the letter which it 
pleased you to write me on the second of July; since then I have always 
been either travelling or ill, and have not been able to send you the answer 
you desire—or rather the answer you do not desire, if I have rightly 
understood the inclination which you felt when you did me the favour of 
writing to me. Now you may judge whether I can give your question a very 
satisfactory answer, since to the ordinary feebleness of my mind the 
extraordinary of my body, oppressed with the lassitude which the fever has 
left me, brings a new addition of weakness. But so good an understanding 
as yours is will see my intention well enough though badly expressed. 


16271 st Proposition. To desire to lay down the burden of the episcopate for 
reasonable causes is not only no sin but is even an act of virtue, either of 
modesty or humility, or justice, or charity. 


2nd Proposition. He is considered to be moved by good reasons to lay down 
the episcopate who is ready to submit in good faith his opinion of himself, 
his desire of resigning the episcopal office, and these reasons on which he 
relies, either to the counsel of a prudent man or at least to the judgment of 
superiors, and is ready to follow out the one or the other with the same 
alacrity. 


3rd Proposition. Although the thought or desire of resigning the episcopate 
in lawful way is not a sin, still such an idea is very often not free from grave 


temptation, and most frequently arises through the action of the devil: the 
reason is that during the time spent in procuring relief from the burden, 
rarely or never are sufficient pains taken to bear it properly; as he who is 
deliberating about putting away his wife is scarcely anxious about duly 
loving her meantime. Better would it be then for you to urge yourself to 
take more pains henceforth, than to want to give up all work because 
hitherto you have not taken pains enough. Besides it is better to raise our 
eyes to the mountains whence comes help to us, and to hope in the Lord, 
gladly rejoicing in our infirmities that the strength of Christ may dwell in 
us, than like the sons of Ephrem to turn back in the day of battle.4©28 For 
they who trust in the Lord shall take wings as eagles, they shall fly and fail 
not, but those who give way shall vanish like smoke; and he who timidly 
returns to the baggage has rest indeed, but no greater security than he who 
fights. 


Ath Proposition. I seem to hear Christ saying4922: Simon, son of John, or 
Peter John, lovest thou me?—and Peter John answering: Thou knowest that 
I love thee: then at length the Lord strictly commanding: Feed my sheep. 
There is no greater proof of love than the doing of this work. ... 


LETTER IV 


To an Abbess 
On the excellence of mental prayer, and on the virtues of religious life. 
Annecy, 18th August 1614. 


My dear Sister—This first time of writing to you I want to say one or two 
words of preface, which may serve for all the letters which I shall send you 
in future as occasion requires. 1. That neither you nor I will make after this 
any preface; for the love of God which you have will be a preface to you, 
and my desire to have it will be your preface to me. 2. In virtue of this same 
love, possessed or desired, assure yourself, my dear sister, that you and all 
your daughters will always find my soul open and dedicated to the service 
of yours. 3. But all this without ceremony, without formalities; since, 
although our vocations are different in rank, this holy love to which we 
aspire equals us and joins us in itself. 

Truly, both you and your daughters are very fortunate to have at last met 
with the vein of that living water which springeth up into everlasting 
life,4829 and to desire to drink it at the hand of Our Lord, to whom, with St. 
Catharine of Genoa and the blessed Mother (St.) Teresa, you seem to me to 
be making this prayer: Lord, give me of this water. 

May this divine goodness be for ever praised, who himself has made 
himself a spring of living water in the midst of your community; for our 
Lord is a fountain from which we draw by prayer the water of cleansing, of 
refreshment, of fertility, and of sweetness. 

God knows, my dear sister, what the monasteries are in which this most 
holy exercise is not practised; God knows what obedience, what poverty, 
and what chastity are observed there before the eyes of his divine 


Providence, and whether the communities of daughters are not rather 
companies of prisoners than true lovers of Jesus Christ. 

But we have not so much need to consider that evil, as to weigh at its just 
weight the great good which souls receive from most holy prayer. You then 
are not deceived in having embraced it, but deluded are the souls which 
being able to apply themselves to it do not. And yet in a certain fashion (it 
seems to me) the sweet Saviour of your soul has deceived you with a 
deception full of love, in order to draw you to his more particular 
communications, having tied you by means which himself alone could find, 
and conducted you by ways which himself alone has known. Lift very high 
then your heart, to follow his attractions earnestly and holily; and so long as 
true sweetness and humility of heart reign amongst you fear not to be 
deceived. 

Brother N. is ignorant truly, but ignorant with more knowledge than 
many wise men: he has the true foundations of the spiritual life, and his 
society cannot but be helpful to you; I am sure that his superior will not 
refuse him to you, provided that you make use of him with discretion and 
without causing him too much distraction. 

I have not yet been able to read the little book you sent me; I will do so at 
my first leisure. 

You have done well to make yourself familiar with the Blessed Mother 
Teresa, for in truth her books are a treasure of spiritual instruction. 

Above all things, let there reign amongst you mutual, sincere, and 
spiritual love, that perfection of common life so much to be loved and so 
little loved in this age, even in those monasteries which the world admires; 
holy simplicity, sweetness of heart, and love of one’s own abjection: but 
this care, my dearest sister, must be diligent and firm, and not eager or by 
fits and starts. 

I shall be very glad to hear news of you often, and do not doubt but that I 
shall answer. M. N. will let me have your letters safely. 

In particular it has been a consolation to me to know the goodness and 
virtue of your father confessor, who with the spirit of a true father towards 
you cooperates in your good desires, and is also very glad that others 
contribute also. Would to God that all the others of your Order were equally 
charitable and devoted to God’s glory; the monasteries which are in their 
charge would be more perfect and more pure. 


I salute again my dear Sisters Anne and Mary Salome, and rejoice that 
they have entered into this Order at a time when true and perfect piety is 
beginning to flourish again therein; and for their consolation I tell them that 
their relative, Madame Descrilles, who is now a novice at the Visitation, 
also tries hard on her part to make progress in Our Lord. 

My dear sister, I write to you without leisure, but not without an extreme 
affection towards you and all your daughters, all of whom I supplicate to 
recommend my soul to God’s mercy, as on my part I will not cease to wish 
you blessing upon blessing; and may the source of all blessing live and 
reign for ever in your hearts. Amen. I am with a most cordial love, your 
very humble, &c. 


LETTER V 


To the Bishop of Belley 
On the evil of lawsuits and on the infringement of ecclesiastical rights. 
Annecy, 22nd August 1614. 


My Lord—lI rejoice, most truly, for your victories; for, whatever one may 
say, it is to the greater glory of God that our episcopal order should be 
acknowledged for what it is, and that this moss of exemption should be 
stripped from the tree of the Church, where one sees it to have done so 
much harm, as the holy Council of Trent has very well remarked. 

But still I regret that your spirit suffers so much in this war, in which, no 
doubt, scarcely any but angels could preserve their innocence; and he who 
keeps moderation amid lawsuits, the process of his canonization is already 
drawn, it seems to me. “To be sage and to be in love is scarcely granted to 
the gods;”/62! but I would rather say: “To go to law and not to be out of 
one’s mind is scarcely granted to the Saints.”4822 Nevertheless, when 
necessity requires and the intention is good, one must embark, under the 
hope that the same Providence which obliges you to make the voyage will 
oblige itself to conduct you. 

My greatest regret is to see that at last this bitterness of heart which you 
describe to me will take you away from us, and from me will take away one 
of the most precious consolations that I had, and from that flock an 
inestimable good; for of devoted prelates there are so few: Apparent rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto.4922 Save me, O Lord, because there is now no 
saint 1934 

I see clearly, my Lord, by your letter and by that of M. de N., who is in 
truth very much my friend and singularly good father, that we cannot 
preserve in foreign countries the ecclesiastical liberties which the Dukes 


had left us. Oh may God bless France with his great blessing, and make to 
spring there again the piety which reigned in the time of St. Louis! 

But meantime, my Lord, since this poor little clergy of your diocese and 
mine has the good fortune to have you to speak to the States in its name, we 
Shall be free from all scruple if after our remonstrances we are reduced to 
servitude; for what more could one do except cry out in the name of the 
Church: See, O Lord, and consider, for I am become vile.°22 What 
abjection, that, having the spiritual sword in our hand, we must, as simple 
executors of the will of the temporal magistrate, strike when he orders and 
stop when he tells us; and that we should be deprived of the chief one of the 
keys which Our Lord has given us, which is that of judgment, of 
discernment, and of knowledge in the use of our sword! The enemy hath put 
out his hand to all her desirable things: for she hath seen the Gentiles enter 
into her sanctuary, of whom thou gavest commandment that they should not 
enter into thy church.198 

It is not in a spirit of impatience or murmuring that I say this. I always 
remember that these evils are come upon us because we have sinned, we 
have acted unjustly.4924 However, my Lord, you will see our articles, and 
will do I am sure, all that can be done for the preservation of the rights of 
God and of his Church; and while our Josue is there, we will keep our 
hands lifted up, and will pray that he may have a special assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. We will invoke our angel-protectors, and the holy bishops who 
have gone before, that they may be round about you, that they may give 
force to your remonstrances. 

There was never question of sending any one to represent my diocese. Is 
not my diocese yours, since I am so perfectly yours? My people is your 
people.4838 You will see Father Dom John of St. Malachy at Saint Bernard; 
if you frequent his company you will find in him a fertile source of piety, of 
wisdom, of friendship for me, who reciprocally honour him greatly. Tell me 
some day at leisure the history of Madame Falin, because it is just to 
announce the glory of the king.4S°2 May God be for ever the heart of our 
souls. Iam, my Lord, yours, &c. 


LETTER VI 


To Mother Claudine de Blonay, Abbess of the Order of St. Clare 


On having all in common: on the necessity of having extraordinary 
Confessors: on the advantage of freedom in spiritual communications. 


Thonon, 12th September 1615. 


Never think, my dear sister, that I can forget your person or the temporal 
necessities of your monastery; these latter, indeed, I have found even 
greater than I had been told. Only, I see we must wait till these suspicions of 
contagion cease before we can profitably make our collection; and 
meantime I will have the letters got ready. For the rest, my heart, which 
loves the sanctity of your community, though I have only seen it in passing, 
and rather had a glimpse than a sight of it, does not permit me to leave 
without exhorting you in Our Lord to pursue with constancy the execution 
of the sacred inspiration which God has given you, viz., to make more and 
more perfect this virtuous company, by a pure and simple abandonment of 
all private possessing, by the exercise of holy mental prayer, and by a 
fervent frequenting of the Divine Sacraments. 

And do not doubt, my dear sister, that Father Garinus will be favourable 
to you, if you represent to him, simply and humbly, your praiseworthy 
intentions; for he is a doctor of great judgment and long experience, and 
very zealous for the constitutions of the Church, and for working out the 
decisions of the Council of Trent, as are all good men. You can then tell him 
with confidence that you have hinted to me a word or two about the state of 
things with you; for I know well that he will not take this amiss, being, as 
he is, one of my best friends, and one who well knows that it is not my way 
to spoil anything, and that I am not an underminer of authority, but a man 


who causes no disturbance. And you can further tell him all that I have told 
you, of which, to refresh your memory, I will now make a repetition. 


1. The renouncement of all private possessing and the exact community of 
all things is a point of great perfection, which should be desired in all 
monasteries and observed wherever superiors so will. For although those 
religious women, who have not this use in their houses, do not cease to be 
holy, custom dispensing them, they are all the same in extreme danger of 
ceasing to be holy, when they oppose the introduction of so holy an 
observance, so deserving of love and so much recommended by Father 
Saint Francis and Mother Saint Clare; which makes Orders rich in their 
poverty and perfectly poor in their riches, since mine and thine are the two 
words which, as the Saints say, have ruined charity. Nor is it any use to say 
our veil, our dress, our tunic or our linen, if in fact the use of them is not 
indifferent and common to all the sisters; words are little if acts do not 
correspond. And how can a thing be called common which no one uses but 
myself? Now I have seen in a monastery in which I had a very near relative 
that all the difficulty of this point lay in the over-niceness of some sisters as 
regards linen. I wondered that washing was not enough for the daughters of 
him who tenderly kissed the lepers, and of her who kissed the feet of the 
sisters when they returned from outside. 

Truly when a person is particular about wearing washed linen or cloth 
because it was worn previously to washing by his Christian brother, I do not 
see how he dares to say that he loves his brother as himself; and it must be a 
strong self-love that he has, to make him think himself so clean in 
comparison with others. 

Now the method of putting everything in common is very easy when all 
is kept together in a box or wardrobe, and a person distributes indifferently 
to all, according to their necessities, what is wanted; having regard to 
nothing except necessity and the superior’s will. In some congregations 
they even change the beads and all the little objects of devotion, by lot, at 
the beginning of each year. 


2. As to prayer and frequenting the Sacraments, there is no difficulty, I 
think, except that for the latter one must get the father Confessor not to be 


tired of doing the sisters the charity of hearing them in confession when 
required by the superior. 

But there is a point of importance, of which I said a word to you, which 
you should for the benefit of your family ask from your superiors, and 
which they cannot in good conscience refuse you; it is that twice or thrice 
each year they must offer other and extraordinary Confessors (according to 
the command of the sacred Council of Trent) who must hear the confessions 
of all the sisters. And the Congregation of Cardinals has declared that if the 
superiors are negligent in this point the Bishops are to act themselves, and 
that this must be done several other times in the year if required. And it is 
required when the superior sees that some sisters are very much troubled, 
and find it very hard or repugnant to confess to the ordinary Confessor— 
provided that this is not constantly the case, but at times only and without 
abuse. But as to this last point it would seem unbecoming to ask it, because 
the directions of the Council suffice for the satisfaction of your 
congregation. 

And you must receive no statements to the contrary, for nothing in this 
world is done which is not contradicted by petty and captious souls; and 
from everything, however good it may be, one can draw awkward 
consequences if one choose to cavil at them. We must stay on what God 
ordains, and his Church, and on what the Saints teach. Nor may it be said 
that your Order is exempt from the constitutions of the sacred Council; for 
besides that the Council is above all the Orders, if there is one Order which 
should obey the Councils and the Church of Rome it is yours, since Father 
St. Francis has so often inculcated this. 

But, it may be said, it might be that a sister knowing she could have an 
extraordinary Confessor would keep back her sins till he comes, when if she 
had no hope of another Confessor she would not keep them back. 

It is true that this might happen; but it is also true that a sister who would 
be so unhappy as to make bad confessions and communions while waiting 
for the Extraordinary will make no great scruple of making many bad ones 
while waiting for a change of Confessors or the coming of the superior. And 
in any case this drawback is not to be compared with the thousands of 
losses of souls which the fact of never being able to confess save to one 
only may cause, as experience clearly shows; and at last it is intolerable 
presumption in any one, whoever he may be, to think that he better 


understands the spiritual needs of the faithful, and is wiser, than the 
Council. So you must hold firmly to this point, and not let yourself be led 
away by considerations belonging to the human spirit. 


3. There remains the question of spiritual communications, which also I tell 
you are very useful if properly made. And to begin with, no one, as I think, 
can forbid them to you; for as far as I can see in the Rule of St. Francis and 
St. Clare there is nothing to prevent them; what is said simply prevents any 
kind of abuse. And I will tell you how they are conducted amongst the 
daughters of Mother (St.) Teresa, who are in my opinion the most retired of 
all. Thus then are they made: 

The sister who desires a conference says so to her superior; the superior 
considers whether the person with whom she desires to communicate is the 
proper kind of person to give her benefit and consolation; and the person, if 
such, is to be asked to come, and when he arrives the sister who wants to 
hold communication is taken to the grille, the blind remaining on the grille; 
and then free opportunity is given to communicate, every one retiring to a 
distance at which they cannot hear the one who is speaking but simply are 
able to see her. If they find a sister who wants to confer too often with the 
same person, beyond three times, it is not permitted, unless there is a strong 
appearance of great fruit, and the persons are beyond suspicion of vanity, 
are of mature age and practised in virtue. 

You have seen, I am sure, what the Blessed Mother Teresa says on the 
point, and that will suffice to answer all the objections which might be 
alleged. And never was it the intention of the Saints to deprive souls of such 
conferences, which are extremely advantageous for many virtues, and are 
free from danger when properly arranged. This is an important matter, and a 
subtle temptation; we want to keep the liberty of private possession which 
is contrary to perfection, and will not accept the liberty of communications 
which well understood helps us to perfection. We find drawbacks where the 
Saints find none, and find none where the Saints find so many. 

Further, these communications are not to be made in order to learn the 
different ways of living in a monastery, but to learn to practise better and 
more perfectly that to which one is bound; and far from injuring the public 
conferences they serve the better to direct and apply each conference to the 
particular case. 


I had forgotten to say that when the Confessor Extraordinary comes, all 
the sisters must confess to him, in order that those who require it may not 
be discovered, and the evil one may not sow a crop of unkind remarks 
throughout the house. But those who do not want to give their confidence to 
the Extraordinary can before going to him make their confession to the 
ordinary one, and afterwards only mention to the Extraordinary some sins 
already confessed, to serve as matter of absolution. 

I have been very long, my dear sister, but I wanted in this to declare my 
sentiments fully, that you may know them more distinctly. Hold firm with 
good courage in order to introduce into your house a holy and truly 
religious liberty of spirit, and to banish therefrom false and superstitious 
earthly liberty. Bring back these blessed souls to the observance of the holy 
Councils, and you will be blessed. Our Master Garinus, and all your higher 
superiors, discreet and reasonable persons, will help you, I do not doubt; as 
also will your good Confessor, who is a very virtuous and wise religious as 
I can tell, and one who will readily listen to reason when it is clearly 
pointed out to him. 

I salute you a thousand thousand times in the bowels of the mercy of Our 
Lord, to whom I beseech you with all your dear and virtuous company, to 
recommend me continually. Your most humble in Our Lord, &c. 


LETTER VII 


To a Benedictine Monk of the Order of Feuillants 
Suggestions as to the method of composing a Summa of Theology. 
Annecy, 15th November 1617. 


My reverend Father—lIt is the truth that I love your congregation, though 
with a love unfruitful up to now. May God make it as effective as it is 
affectionate, and not only at N., but in two or three worthy monasteries of 
this diocese, we shall see flourish again the sacred piety which the glorious 
friend of God and Our Lady, St. Bernard, had planted there. 

I see indeed in your letter that you are ailing, since you say to me: He 
whom thou lovest is sick;+®*2 but still my compassion for you has an 
extreme sweetness, inasmuch as this sickness is not to death, but that the 
works of God may be manifested. For behold, he who loves is sick because 
he languishes with love.+%*! And therefore I am very glad to fill the office 
of a daughter of Jerusalem, and will go tell thy Beloved—behold he who 
loves and whom thou lovest is sick. And do you, my dear Father, in return, 
implore for me and over me the assistance of which, in these waters, I have 
so much need. Many waters, many peoples: Save me, O Lord, for man hath 
trodden me under foot; and deliver me from many waters.+°42 

I have seen with an extreme pleasure the design of your Summa of 
Theology, which is, to my taste, well and judiciously done. If you favour 
me by sending me a section of it I will read it lovingly and tell you my 
opinion frankly and simply, cost what it may. And to give you some 
assurance of this at once, I say that my idea is that you should omit, as far 
as possible, all methodic words, which, though they must be used in 
teaching, are superfluous, if I mistake not, and unseasonable, in writing. 
What need is there, for example, of: “In this difficulty three questions occur 


to us: the first question is, what is predestination? the second, to whom does 
predestination belong? the third, &c.?” For, since you are extremely 
methodical, it will be clearly seen that you do these things one after another, 
without your giving notice beforehand. Similarly: “On this question there 
are two opinions: the first opinion is, &c.” For is it not enough to give the 
statement of the opinions at once, beginning with a number, in this way:— 

1. Scotus, Mayronis, and their followers, &c. 2. Ocham, Aureolus, and 
the Nominalists. 3. St. Thomas, however, and St. Bonaventure—and so on. 

Then instead of saying: “The three conclusions must now be replied to, of 
which the first is, &c.,” is it not enough to say: “I now then say first, &c.;” 
2. “I say;” 3. “I say, &c.?” So again with making prefaces in continuing 
subjects: “Having treated of God as one, it is proper that we now treat of 
God as threefold, or of the Trinity, &c.:” this is good for persons who go 
without method, or who need to make their method known because it is 
extraordinary or involved. Now this will largely hinder your Summa from 
swelling: it will be all juice and marrow, and according to my idea it will be 
all the more tasty and agreeable. 

I add that there is a large number of questions quite useless except to 
furnish matter of argument. Certainly there is no great need of knowing 
“Whether angels are in a place by essence or by operation, whether they 
move from term to term without traversing intermediate space,” and the 
like: and although I should wish to have nothing forgotten, yet it seems to 
me that in such questions it should suffice to express clearly your opinion, 
and to base it on a good foundation, and then at the end or beginning to say 
simply: “so and so have thought otherwise;” thus leaving more room for 
enlarging a little more on questions of consequence, in which you must take 
care to instruct your reader thoroughly. 

Further, I know that when you please you have an affective style; for I 
have a lively recollection of your Benjamin at the Sorbonne. I should 
approve that in the places where it can suitably be done you should expose 
the arguments for your opinions in that style; as in the question, “Whether 
the Word would have taken flesh if Adam had not sinned.” In either view 
you can draw out the opinions in the affective style. In that question, 
“Whether predestination is after the foreseeing of merit,” whether one hold 
the opinion of the holy Fathers who have preceded St. Ambrose, or that of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas, or that of others, the arguments can be 


formed in affective style without amplifying, indeed, rather the contrary; 
and instead of saying, “The second argument is,” simply put the number 2. 
Again, it is a great ornament to give some good authorities, when they are 
full and brief; otherwise, a little with a reference. 

Well now, my dear Father, what do you think of my heart? Does it not act 
simply with yours? But still, believe me, I am not so simple that with 
another I should act like this. I call to mind your meekness, natural, moral, 
and supernatural; I have my imagination full of your charity which endureth 
all things,48*2 and how you willingly suffer the foolish while you yourself 
are wise,1&“ wherefore I speak in my foolishness. May God make you 
prosper in his holy love. I am in him, unto extremity, my Reverend Father, 
your, &c. 


LETTER VU 


To Dom Placid Bailly, a Benedictine Monk 


His esteem for Dom Placid’ sister: the true spirit of Religious: on bearing 
the cross. 


Annecy, 12th June 1618. 


My very dear Father—I can assure you that our dear Sister Frances 
Gabrielle Bailly, your sister, is as dear to me as if she were mine own, her 
piety having won me to this, and I praise God that she receives and gives 
much consolation in the congregation of our dear sisters. Our Mother here 
loves her entirely, and we see that she is a vessel well purified, empty, open 
to receive great celestial graces: for hers is an upright soul, a spirit empty 
and stripped of all the things of this world, which has neither thought nor 
aim save for its God. Oh how happy she is in this state! For little does 
passing time import a soul which aspires to eternity, and which only takes 
notice of perishing moments in order to pass by them into immortal life. 
Ah! my dear Father, my brother, let us live thus in this little pilgrimage, 
cheerfully conforming ourselves to those with whom we live, in all that is 
not sin. I know that your soul is of those whose eyes fail them through 
strong fixing on the sacred object of their love and saying: When wilt thou 
console me ?1642 

You ask me for some instruction as to beginning a good religious life. 
Good heavens! my dear Father, I, who was never so much as a good clerk, 
is it for me to instruct holy Religious? Carry with sweetness and love this 
your cross, which as I understand is great enough to load you with blessings 
if you love it. 

Some little occupation hinders me from answering as I should like the 
sweet letter which you have written me. I only say to you that to-day is the 


day when I was consecrated to God for the service of souls: I solemnise this 
day every year with the greatest affection I can, consecrating myself anew 
to my God. Kindle my sacrifice with the ardour of your charity, and believe 
that I am at once your very humble servant, father and brother, &c. 


LETTER IX 


To a Lady 


Promises two portraits of himself: simple loving affections the best kind of 
prayer: to follow attractions the secret of prayer. 


20th June 1618. 


By this safe opportunity I will tell you, my dear daughter, that our Mother 
tells the truth; I am extremely oppressed not so much with affairs as with 
hindrances which I cannot get free from. Nevertheless, I would certainly not 
wish, my dear daughter, that on this account you should abstain from 
writing to me when you please, for the receipt of your letters unwearies me 
and much recreates me. Only you must be somewhat good to me in 
excusing me if I am a little slow in answering; though I can assure you that 
it will never be but by necessity that I shall delay, for my spirit is pleased 
indeed to visit yours. 

I cannot refuse you anything, my dear daughter; and therefore the two 
portraits which you desire shall be made. Why have I not desired to 
preserve the image of our heavenly Father in my soul, and the integrity of 
its likeness to him! My dearest daughter, you will kindly help me to ask the 
grace of having it repaired in me. 

Your method of prayer is very good; yes, much better than if you made 
considerations and reasonings in it, since considerations and reasonings are 
only to excite the affections; so that if it please God to give us affections 
without reasonings and considerations it is for us a great grace. The secret 
of secrets in prayer is to follow attractions in simplicity of heart. Take the 
trouble to read, or to get read to you, if your eyes cannot serve you so far, 
the seventh Book of the Treatise on the Love of God, and you will there find 
all that it is necessary for you to know of prayer. 


I remember very well that one day in confession you told me how you 
were acting, and I said to you that it was quite right, and that although you 
were to have a point ready, yet if God drew you to some affections as soon 
as you were in his presence, you were not to cling to the point but to follow 
the affection; and the more simple and tranquil it was the better it would be, 
for so it attaches the spirit so much the more strongly to its object. 

But, my dear daughter, having once resolved on this do not occupy 
yourself, in time of prayer, with wanting to know what you are doing or 
how you pray; for the best prayer or state of prayer is that which keeps us 
so well employed in God that we think not of ourselves or of what we are 
doing. In a word, we must go to it simply, in good faith and artlessly, to be 
with God, to love him, to unite ourself with him. True love scarcely goes by 
method. 

Remain in peace, my dear daughter, walk faithfully in the way wherein 
God has placed you; take good care holily to give satisfaction to him to 
whom he has made your companion; and like a little honey-bee, while you 
faithfully make the honey of sacred devotion make duly also the wax of 
your domestic affairs; for if one is sweet to the taste of Our Lord, who being 
in this world eat butter and honey,1 the other also is to his honour, since it 
serves to make the lighted candles of edification of our neighbour. 

May God who has taken you by the hand direct you, my dear daughter, 
whom I love tenderly; and more than paternally do I love your soul and 
your heart, which may God deign to make more and more his own. Amen. 
Vive Jésus! 


LETTER X 


To a Religious Superior 


A request in favour of one of his subjects who had been expelled and wished 
to return. 


Annecy, 13th July 1618. 


My Reverend Father—Brother N. came to me in the depth of his affliction, 
and I am able to say that he was more dead than alive, so extreme was his 
desolation. And I was reminded of him who did not extinguish the smoking 
flax, and did not break the broken reed.1°“2 He presented to me his letters of 
dismissal, ejection, expulsion from the Order, and by his tears easily 
obtained from me leave to stay some weeks in this diocese, during which I 
was at Lyons visiting my Lord the Archbishop, at whose house the 
Reverend Father V. spoke to me. To say what I think, he spoke to me 
according to my heart, for he recommended to me this poor man, this priest, 
bound by the vows of religion, that he might be somewhat comforted. After 
that, I did still more gladly what I wanted to do in charity for this soul. 

But, my Reverend Father, it has always been with this reservation, that he 
should on every occasion respect and honour your Order, and should 
conduct himself humbly towards all those who belong to it; and on your 
information I will keep my hand still more firmly upon him as to this as 
long as he stays in my diocese, for I desire nothing but to give satisfaction 
to Religious, and particularly to such as yourselves. 

But, my Reverend Father, you propose to me the return of this sheep into 
your fold; I think he would desire nothing better, and particularly if you 
would please to assure him that you would further his good intention with 
some gentle advice, and with some moderation of the penance which 
perhaps your constitutions impose on those who return. And if you take the 


trouble to acquaint me with your will in this respect, I will co-operate in this 
good work with all my heart; with which, saluting you very humbly, and 
wishing you every holy benediction, I remain, my Reverend Father, yours, 
&c. 


LETTER XI 


To an Abbess (apparently the Abbess of Port-Royal) 


Promises of friendship and of help in spiritual matters: it is not necessary to 
go against our inclinations when they are not sinful. 


Paris, 25th May 1619. 


Madame—No, I beg you, never be afraid that you will weary me with your 
letters; for I tell you in real truth that they will always give me a very great 
pleasure, as long as God grants me the grace of having my heart in his love, 
or at least desirous of possessing it. So let this be said once for all. It is 
doubtless true, my very dear mother, that if I had not come into this city you 
would hardly have been able to communicate with me as to your spiritual 
affairs; but since it has pleased heavenly Providence that I should be here, 
there is no difficulty about employing this opportunity, if you think well. 
And by no means think that there comes to my mind the thought that you 
are seeking in me any personal excellence; for although this kind of thought 
would be very natural to my wretchedness, still as a fact it does not come to 
me on these occasions; but on the contrary there is nothing perhaps which is 
more capable of advancing me towards humility, than to see (with wonder) 
that so many men and women, servants of God, have so great a confidence 
in so imperfect a spirit as mine is; and I take great courage on this to 
become such as I am thought to be, and I hope that God giving me the holy 
friendship of his children will give me his own most holy friendship, 
according to his mercy, after he has made me do penance suitable to my 
evilness. But I am almost wrong in saying all this to you; it is, then, that 
wicked spirit, who, deprived for ever of sacred love, would hinder us from 
enjoying the fruits of that which the Holy Spirit wants to subsist between us 


for this purpose, that in holy mutual communications we may have a means 
of advancing in his heavenly will. 

It is difficult, my very dear sister, to find universal minds, which can 
equally well discern in all matters, nor is it requisite to have such in order to 
be well guided: and there seems to me no harm in gathering from several 
flowers the honey which cannot be found in one alone. 

Yes; but, you will tell me, meantime I keep cleverly favouring my 
inclinations and humours. My dear sister, I do not see that there is great 
danger in that, since you do not follow your inclinations unless they are 
approved of; and though you seek favourable judges, still at the same time 
you cannot do wrong in following their opinions, although desired by you, 
provided that for the rest you sincerely expose your case and the difficulties 
which you have. It is enough, my very clear sister, to let oneself be guided 
by counsels, and it is not so necessary or expedient to desire them to be 
contrary to our inclinations; we have only to wish them to conform to 
heavenly law and doctrine. For my part, I think that we ought not to 
summon bitternesses into our heart as Our Lord did, for we cannot govern 
them as he did; it is enough that we suffer them patiently. For which reason 
it is not required that we always go against our inclinations, when they are 
not bad, but have been examined and found good. 

It is no great harm to listen to persons of the world, or to hear about 
worldly affairs, when it is to make them good; and you must not be 
punctilious in the examination which you make as to this; for it is a thing 
morally impossible to keep long at the exact point of moderation. But, my 
very dear sister, I would not have you fail in prayer, at least for half an hour, 
unless for pressing occasions, or when bodily infirmity prevents you. 

For the rest, I beg you to believe that nothing will hinder me from having 
the satisfaction of seeing you again except impossibility; and I will take all 
the leisure you may desire: so true is it that I extremely desire your 
satisfaction, and that God has given me a singular affection for your heart, 
which may his divine Majesty crown with his blessings. Then therefore will 
we talk at will of your conduct, and of all that you will please to propose to 
me, and I will not excuse myself in anything, except when I shall not have 
the light required to answer you. Remain then always God’s, and in him I 
will be for ever, my very dear sister, without reserve and with my whole 
soul, your very humble, &c. 


LETTER XII 


To Mére Angélique Arnauld, Abbess of the Benedictine Abbey of Port-Royal 
On peaceful humility, union with Christ, and Holy Communion. 


[This celebrated woman, abbess at fourteen, had already at the age of 
seventeen, despite the strongest opposition, introduced a reform into her 
own abbey, and was now engaged in the still more difficult work of 
reforming the abbey of Maubuisson. Unhappily she did not persevere in 
reforming herself. She was irresistibly attracted and subjugated by the 
virtues and gentle strength of St. Francis, put herself entirely and sincerely 
under his direction, and begged leave to quit the Benedictine Order and 
become a sister of the Visitation. He never encouraged her in this idea, 
though he permitted her to apply to Rome. Her request was not granted. 
After the Saint’s death she fell under the influence of St. Cyran, and her 
strong impetuous nature, blinded by personal and family pride, hurried her 
into the abysses of Jansenism. 

The Saint at her request went to preach at Port-Royal, where her sister 
Agnes was superior in her absence. During his sermon he burst into tears, 
and being afterwards asked the cause, he said: “It was because God let me 
know that your house will lose the faith. The only way to preserve it is 
obedience to the Holy See.” 

These letters also seem prophetic in their insight into the dangers which 
beset the path of the poor young abbess, and the means necessary to avoid 
them. 

It is to be noted that the Saint frequently speaks of her soul as if it were 
one of her religious daughters—“that daughter whom I have recommended 
to you.” 


25th June 1619. 


I do not write to you, my dear daughter, because I have not the leisure this 
morning; a soul who has to return to the country and came to make her 
general confession to me unexpectedly, took away the free time that I had. I 
affectionately salute your dear soul which my wretched one cares for more 
than I can say, never ceasing to desire it the protection of divine love; and I 
will certainly see it before my departure, if possible, in order that, knowing 
it still more particularly, I may, God so disposing, serve it on occasion more 
according to its desire. 

Meantime tell that well-beloved daughter whom I have so much 
recommended to you, and who is so dear to my heart, that I continue to say 
to her that God wills to draw her to an excellent kind of life, and that 
therefore she must bless this infinite goodness which has regarded her with 
his loving eyes; but at the same time I tell her that the way by which she is 
to follow this vocation is not extraordinary; for, my dear daughter, it is a 
sweet, tranquil and strong humility, and a most humble, strong and tranquil 
sweetness. Tell her, my dear daughter, that she must in no way think 
whether she is to be amongst low souls or high; but let her follow the way I 
have marked out for her, and repose in God, walking before him in 
simplicity and humility. 

Let her not look whither she is going, but with whom she goes, and I tell 
her she goes with her King, her Spouse, and her crucified God. 
Whithersoever she may go she will be blessed. To go with her crucified 
Spouse is to abase and humble self, to put down self even unto the death of 
all our passions, and I say unto the death of the cross. But, my dear 
daughter, note that I turn back to say that this putting down of self must be 
practised gently, tranquilly, constantly, and not only sweetly but gaily and 
joyously. 

Tell her to communicate without fear, in peace, with humility, to 
correspond with that Spouse who, to unite himself to us, has annihilated and 
sweetly lowered himself to become our meat and nourishment—ours, who 
are the food and meat of worms. O my daughter! he who communicates 
according to the spirit of the Spouse annihilates self, and says to our Lord: 
masticate me, digest me, annihilate me, and convert me into thee. 

I find nothing in the world of which we have more possession, or over 
which we have more dominion, than the food which we annihilate for our 
conservation; and Our Lord has come to this excess of love, that he has 


made himself food for us: and we, what should we not do that he may 
possess us, eat us, chew us, swallow us and swallow us again (avale et 
ravale)—do with us as he will? If any one murmur, take it humbly and 
lovingly: the murmurs will change into benedictions. For the rest I will 
speak to you in person. 

Take no pains to construct carefully the letters you send me; for I do not 
seek fine buildings nor the language of angels, but the nest of doves and the 
language of love. Live all for God, my dear daughter, and often recommend 
to his goodness the soul of him who, with an invariable affection, is entirely 
dedicated to yours. 

I only thought of writing to salute you, but insensibly I have gone on to 
write a letter. My brother salutes you very humbly, and I salute our three 
dear sisters. I salute the little sister, daughter of M. Thonzé, and wish her a 
happy perseverance. 


LETTER XII 


To the Same 


On courageous humility and on equableness of mind: praise of Dom Sans’ 
Spiritual Exercises: it is possible to pass a day without venial sin: she is not 
to practise too many austerities. 


About August 1619.4648 


There shall then no more be My Lord with me for you, nor Madame for you 
with me; the old cordial and charitable names of father and daughter are 
more Christian, more sweet, and of greater force to testify the sacred love 
which Our Lord has willed to be between us. I say thus boldly which God 
has willed between us, because I feel it strongly, and I believe that this 
feeling comes from nowhere else. And besides I know that it is profitable to 
me, and that it encourages me to do better; that is why I will preserve it 
carefully. Tell you to do the same I will not; for if it please God he will 
inspire you with it, and I cannot doubt that he will. 

So, my dear daughter, then, the truth is that I am at present in such great 
uncertainty as to the time of my departure, that I dare no longer promise 
myself the consolation of seeing you again with my mortal eyes: but if I 
have the leisure I will do so, with great affection; and if I see that this might 
be an important benefit for your soul I will do all I can to ensure it. 

In any case, my dear daughter, remember what I have told you: God has 
cast his eyes on you to make use of you in matters of consequence, and to 
draw you to an excellent sort of life. Respect then his election, and follow 
faithfully his intention. Continually animate your courage with humility, 
and your humility and desire of being humble animate with confidence in 
God, so that your courage may be humble and your humility courageous. 


Season every part of your conduct, both interior and exterior, with 
sincerity, sweetness, and cheerfulness, according to the direction of the 
Apostle!®42; Rejoice in the Lord always, again I say rejoice; let your 
modesty be known to all men. And if possible be equal in temper, and let all 
your actions display the resolution you have made to love constantly the 
love of God. 

This good bearer, whom I love cordially because he is all yours, carries to 
you the book of Father Dom Sans, General of the Feuillants, in which there 
is great and profound spiritual doctrine, full of very important maxims. If it 
were to seem to you that he was leading you out of that holy joyousness 
which I have so strongly recommended you, believe that this is not his aim, 
but only to make this joy serious and grave, as also it should be: and when I 
say grave, I do not say taciturn, nor affected, nor gloomy, nor disdainful, 
nor haughty, but I mean to say holy and charitable. 

The good Father holds an opinion, founded on his virtue and humility, 
that one cannot pass a day without a venial sin deserving of accusation in 
confession.1©2 But in this point experience has made me see the contrary; 
for I have found several souls who when well examined had nothing which 
I could observe to be a sin, and amongst others the blessed servant of God, 
Mlle. Acarie. I do not say that perhaps some venial faults did not escape 
her, but I do say that she could not note them in her examination, nor I in 
her confession, and that therefore I had reason to make her repeat the 
accusation of some former fault. 

You will not say this to any one, if you please, my dear daughter; for I so 
highly revere this good Father and all he says that I would not have it 
known that even in this I do not agree with him. Besides, I do not know 
how he has treated this point, not having read it in his book which I have 
not yet seen, but only having heard him say it; and further I am speaking to 
your heart in confidence. 

Do not burden yourself with too many vigils and austerities, my dear 
daughter; for I know well what I am saying in this. But go to the royal port 
of the religious life by the royal road of the love of God and your 
neighbour, of humility and gentleness. 

If ever you write me news of your heart, you have no need to sign your 
name, nor to mention the place from which you write, nor to speak of 


yourself, but only of that daughter whom I have recommended to you. 

I do not know why I write to you thus at large; it is my heart which does 
not weary of speaking to yours. But I must finish in order to go and take my 
bath, since I am in the hands of the doctor. May God be for ever in the 
midst of your heart, my dear daughter, and I am with all mine unchangeably 
your father and servant. 


LETTER XIV 


To a Religious Sister 


A monastery is a spiritual hospital, where we must suffer what is necessary 
for the healing of the soul: remedy against the fear of spirits. 


9th September 1619. 


My dear Daughter—Since I have seen your heart I have loved it, and 
recommend it to God with all my heart, and beseech you to have care of it. 
Try, my dear daughter, to keep it in peace by equality of its emotions. I do 
not say: keep it in peace, but: try to do so; let this be your principal 
solicitude. And carefully beware of making an occasion of troubling 
yourself out of this, that you cannot all at once subdue the variety of the 
movements of your feelings. 

Do you know what a monastery is? It is an academy of exact correction, 
where each soul should learn to let itself be treated, worked and polished, in 
order that being well smoothed and planed, it may become able to be 
joined, fixed and glued more exactly to the will of God. To be willing to be 
corrected is the evident sign of its perfection; for it is the principal fruit of 
humility, which makes us know that we have need of it. 

The monastery is a hospital of spiritual sick who want to be cured, and 
who to be cured offer themselves to suffer cupping, the lancet, the razor, the 
syringe, the steel, the fire, and all the bitterness of medicines. And in the 
beginning of the Church, Religious were called by a name which means 
healers.462! O my daughter! let us be truly that, and take no account of all 
that self-love will tell you to the contrary; but sweetly, graciously, and 
lovingly, take this resolution: either to die or to be healed, and as I do not 
will to die spiritually I will to be healed; and to be healed I will to suffer 


cure and correction, and to beseech the doctors not to keep back what I 
ought to suffer in order to be healed. 

As to other matters, my dear daughter, I am told that you are afraid of 
spirits. The sovereign Spirit of our God is everywhere, without whose will 
and leave no spirit stirs. He who has the fear of this divine Spirit, should 
fear no other spirit. You are under his wings like a little chicken; what fear 
you? I, when young, was affected with this imagination, and to free myself 
from it I forced myself little by little to go alone, my heart armed with 
confidence in God, to the places in which my imagination threatened me 
with fear: and at last I strengthened myself so much that the darkness and 
solitude of night are delightful to me, on account of this all-presence of 
God, which we enjoy better in this solitude. 

The good Angels are around you like a company of soldiers on guard. 
The truth of God shall compass thee with a shield; thou shalt not be afraid 
of the terror of the night.1&22 This assurance will be gained little by little, in 
proportion as the grace of God will grow in you; for grace brings forth 
confidence, and confidence is not confounded. 

May God be for ever in the midst of your heart, my dear daughter, to 
reign therein eternally. I am in him your most humble brother and servant. 


LETTER XV 


To the Abbess of Port Royal 


Encouragement to trust in God: she must moderate her vivacity and 
quickness of temper: trials are to be expected in the service of God, and to 
be borne patiently. 


Paris, 12th September 1619. 


I start at last, to-morrow morning, my dear daughter, since such is the will 
of him whose we are, to whom we live and shall die. Oh may he be praised, 
this great eternal God, for the mercies which he exercises towards us! Your 
consolation consoles my heart, which is so closely united with yours that 
nothing will ever be received in the one but the other will therein have its 
part, yea the whole, since in truth they are, as seems to me, in perfect 
community, and I seem able to use the language of the primitive Church, 
one heart and one soul.16°3 

This was written when I received your second letter, but I continue 
answering the first. 

I hope that God will strengthen you more and more: and to the thought or 
rather the temptation of sadness from the fear that your present fervour and 
attention will not last, answer once for all that those who trust in God are 
never confounded, and that as much for the spirit as for the body and for 
temporals you have cast your care upon the Lord, and he will nourish 
you.4854 Let us then serve God well to-day; as to the morrow God will 
provide for it. Each day should bear its own burden. Have no solicitude for 
to-morrow, for God who reigns to-day will reign to-morrow. If his goodness 
had thought, or rather known, that you would have had need of a more 
present assistance than that which I can render you from such a distance, he 
would have given it you, and he will always give it you, when required to 


supply the deficiency of mine. Remain in peace, my dear daughter; God 
works from afar and from close by, and calls distant things to the service of 
those who serve him, without bringing them near—absent in body present 
in spirit, says the Apostle.4&22 

I hope that I shall understand clearly what you will tell me of your prayer, 
in which, however, I do not want you to curiously regard your process and 
method of making it; for it is enough that you quite simply acquaint me 
with any important change in it according as you remember after having 
made it. I approve your writing down things as they occur to send me 
afterwards as you may think well, not fearing that you will weary me; for 
you will never weary me. 

Beware, my dear daughter, of that word fool, and remember the saying of 
our Lord!®®: He who shall say to his brother Raca (which is a word that 
means nothing, but only manifests some indignation) shall be guilty of the 
council; that is, there will be deliberation as to how he must be punished. 
Gradually tame down the vivacity of your spirit to patience, sweetness, and 
affability, amid the littleness, childishness, and feminine imperfections of 
the sisters who are tender with themselves, and inclined to be always 
teasing a mother’s ears. Do not glory in the affection of fathers who are on 
earth and earthly, but in that of the heavenly Father, who has loved you and 
given his life for you. 

Sleep well: little by litthe you shall return to the six hours, since you 
desire it. To eat little, work hard, have much worry of mind, and refuse 
sleep to the body, is to try to get much work out of a horse which is in poor 
condition without feeding him up. 

As to the second letter—ought you not to have been tried in this 
beginning of higher aims? Well then, there is nothing in this but effects of 
the Providence of God, who has abandoned this poor creature in order to 
effect that her sins may be more severely punished, and that by this means 
she may return to herself and to God from whom it is so long since she 
departed. I should have wished you not to treat those persons with ridicule 
or sarcasm, but by a modest simplicity to have edified them by the 
compassion of which they are worthy, according as our Lord has taught us 
in his Passion: still, God be praised that the affair has passed with so much 
edification of other neighbours, according as the good M. du V. writes me. 


My dear daughter, I say adieu to you, and conjure your heart to believe 
that never will mine separate from it: ’tis impossible; what God unites 
cannot be separated. Keep your heart high uplifted in that eternal 
Providence, which has named you by your name, and bears you graven in 
his paternally maternal bosom; and in this greatness of confidence and of 
courage faithfully practise humility and mildness: Amen. I am yours 
beyond compare, my dear daughter. Rest in God: Amen. I am starting in 
some little haste, because the R.12 desires that I give her an answer before 
my return. That which is not God ought to be little in our estimation. May 
God be your protection: Amen. 


LETTER XVI 


To the Same 


On longanimity in the pursuit of perfection: necessity of calming the heart: 
for himself he desires God’s will only: solicitude for some of her Religious 
and friends. 


16th December 1619. 


I begin where you finish, my dear and most truly well-beloved daughter; for 
your last letter of those which I have received finishes thus: I think that you 
know me well. Yes, it is true, without doubt, I know you well, and that you 
have ever within your heart an invariable resolution of living wholly to 
God, but also I know that your great natural activity makes you feel many 
vicissitudes in your impulses. 

No, my daughter, I pray you do not believe that the work which we have 
undertaken to do in you can be so soon done. Cherry-trees soon bear their 
fruits, because their fruits are only cherries, lasting but a short time; but the 
palm, the prince of trees, does not bear fruit for a hundred years after it has 
been planted, it is said. A life of lower level may be gained in a year, but the 
perfection to which we aspire—oh! my dear daughter, it cannot come till 
after many years, speaking of the ordinary course. 

And say this further to that daughter whom I have so much recommended 
to you, that in truth I cannot forget her either day or night, my soul 
incessantly imploring the grace of God for her: and tell her confidently that 
no, never will I be cast down about her weaknesses and imperfections. 
Should I not be cruelly unfaithful if I did not look upon her with sweetness 
amid the efforts which she makes to strengthen herself in gentleness, in 
humility, in simplicity? Let her continue her efforts faithfully, and I will 
ceaselessly continue to long and strive for her good and progress. The good 


father thanks me so kindly for the affection which I bear towards this dear 
daughter, without considering that it is an affection so precious to me, and 
so naturalised in my soul, that no one should be more pleased with me for 
that than he would be for my wishing good to myself. 

But tell her, that dear daughter, that in her morning exercise she must put 
her heart in an attitude of humility, of sweetness, and of tranquillity, and 
that she must put herself back into it after dinner during grace, and at 
Vespers, and in the evening, and that during the day she must remember I 
have told her to do it. 

Tell her that I stay here in my diocese, so long as God pleases, and that as 
nothing can draw me from it save some particular occasion which I shall 
think to be to the glory of Our Lord, so when this presents itself, I shall 
have no more difficulty in at once detaching myself from the favours which 
I receive than before they were given me. I am and will be and wish to be 
for ever at the mercy of God’s Providence, without willing that my will 
should hold there other place than that of follower. You always know 
everything, but keep your knowledge to yourself. 

I am again invited to go to Paris, and on advantageous conditions. I have 
said: I will neither go there nor stay here save according to the good 
pleasure of heaven. This country is my fatherland according to my natural 
birth; according to my spiritual birth the Church is. Wherever I think I can 
better serve the latter there I will gladly be, without attaching myself to the 
former. 

No, my daughter, do not leave out your prayer unless for causes which it 
is almost impossible to control. There is no harm but on the contrary good 
in treating with our good Angel. 

But let us say a word of our dear daughters. Alas! will poor N. also lose 
the fruit of her vocation? O my God! permit it not. Her poor sister is in 
great danger, according to what is written to me; and I assure you that my 
soul is very much afflicted about it; and I should like, if I could, to do much 
to retain these two sisters for God, who wants them provided they do not 
resist. 

I do not write at present to our dear Sister Catherine of Genoa. I think 
that the assembly of L. can have done nothing against her, since you say 
nothing to me about it. Oh no; for God will protect that dear soul, and will 


not let so fierce a storm come to beat her down. Let her take good heart 
again and live joyfully. 

As to the C. you must not be vexed at the refusal of it; the good which is 
to come from it is too great to allow no difficulty or contradiction over it. 
M. will return to himself, no doubt; I could not restrain myself from writing 
to him at much length, although I do not know him; I thought I ought to do 
this for the advantage of Our Lord’s business. 

Remain in peace, my dear daughter, and often pray for my amendment 
that I may be saved, and that one day we may rejoice in the eternal joy, 
remembering the attractions with which God has favoured us, and the 
mutual contentments which he has willed us to have in speaking of him in 
this world. O my daughter, may he be for ever the sole object of our heart’s 
desires! Amen. 


LETTER XVII 


To the Same (the Abbess of Port Royal) 


She is not to be discouraged by the inconstancy or rebellions of nature, or 
even by frequent venial failings if the will remain good: on avoiding 
affectation, and indiscreet austerities. 


About the end of 1619. 


I see clearly this ant’s nest of inclinations which self-love nourishes and 
pours forth over your heart, my dear daughter, and I am well aware that the 
nature of your mind, subtle, delicate, and fertile, contributes towards this; 
but still, my dear daughter, they are only inclinations, and since you feel 
their importunateness, and your heart complains of them, there is no 
appearance that they are accepted with any deliberate consent. No, my 
daughter; your dear soul having conceived the great desire with which God 
has inspired it of being his alone, do not easily yield to the thought that it 
gives consent to these contrary movements. Your heart may be shaken with 
the movement of these passions, but I think that it rarely sins by consenting. 

Miserable man that I am, said the great Apostle,428 who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? He felt within him an army composed of his 
natural humours, aversions, customs, and inclinations, which had conspired 
his spiritual death; and because he fears them he bears witness that he hates 
them, and because he hates them he cannot endure them without sorrow, 
and his sorrow makes him thus exclaim; to which he himself answers that 
the grace of God by Jesus Christ will defend him, not from the fear, not 
from the terror, not from the alarm, not from the fight, but from defeat, and 
will prevent him from being conquered. 

My daughter, to be in the world and not feel these movements of the 
passions are incompatible things. Our glorious St. Bernard says that it is 


heresy to say we can persevere in one same state here below, inasmuch as 
the Holy Spirit has said by Job,1®2 speaking of man, that he never 
continueth in the same state. This is in reply to what you say of the levity 
and inconstancy of your soul; for I believe firmly that that soul is 
continually agitated by the winds of its passions, and that consequently it is 
always shaking; but I firmly believe also that the grace of God and the 
resolution which it has given you remain continually at the pinnacle of your 
spirit, where the standard of the cross is ever upraised, and where faith, 
hope, and charity ever loudly proclaim—Vive Jésus! 

You see, my daughter, these inclinations to pride, vanity, self-love, 
mingle themselves with everything, and sensibly or insensibly breathe their 
Spirit into almost all our actions; but at the same time they are not the 
motives of our actions. St. Bernard feeling them tease him one day while he 
was preaching said: “Depart from me, Satan; I did not begin for thee and I 
will not end for thee.” 

One thing only have I to say to you, my dear daughter, on your writing to 
me that you nourish your pride by little arts in conversations and in letters. 
In conversation, indeed, affectation sometimes enters so insensibly that one 
scarcely perceives it at all; but still if one does perceive it the style should 
immediately be altered; but in letters this is certainly a little less, yea much 
less, to be tolerated; for we see better what we are doing, and if we perceive 
a notable affectation we must punish the hand that wrote it, making it write 
another letter in other fashion. 

For the rest, my dear daughter, I do not doubt but that amid so great a 
multitude of turnings and windings of the heart there glide in here and there 
some venial faults; but still, as they merely pass through, they do not 
deprive us of the fruit of our resolutions, but only of the sweetness which 
there would be in not making these failures, did the state of this life permit. 

Well now, be just: do not excuse, no, nor accuse your poor soul save after 
mature consideration, for fear lest if you excuse it without foundation you 
make it presumptuous, and if you lightly accuse it you dull its spirit and 
make it low-hearted. Walk simply and you will walk confidently.4&2 

I must yet add on the remaining space of my paper this important word. 
Do not burden your weak body with any other austerity than that which the 
rule imposes on you; preserve your bodily strength to serve God with in 


spiritual exercises, which we are often obliged to give up, when we have 
indiscreetly overdone that with which the soul has to go through them. 

Write to me when you please, without ceremony or fear; do not let 
respect oppose the love which God wills there should be between us, 
according to which I am for ever unchangeably your very humble brother 
and servant, &c. 


LETTER XVIII 


To the Same 


Sympathy on the death of her father. Importance of exterior observance: the 
best way to treat thoughts of vanity: on doing everything in a composed 
manner: the Saint praises her for manifesting her defects: on distractions in 


prayer. 
Annecy, 4th February 1620. 


O my dear daughter, what can I say to you on this decease? Our good 
mother of the Visitation has given me the news of it; but at the same time 
she writes to me that she had seen Madame your mother, and my dear 
daughter your sister Catherine of Genoa, brave, resolute, and full of 
courage, and that M. de Belley had received letters from you by which you 
testified to him your steadiness on this occasion. I did not doubt, my dear 
daughter, that God had a care of your heart in these occurrences, or that if 
he wounded it with one hand he applied his balm with the other; he strikes 
and he heals; he killeth and maketh alive;+8& and so long as we can lift up 
our eyes and look at celestial Providence grief cannot oppress us. It is 
enough then, my dearest daughter; God and your good Angel having 
consoled you I no longer try to do so: your bitterest bitterness is in 
peace.48&2 In what measure God draws to himself, one by one, the treasures 
which our heart had here below, that is, what we love, he draws with them 
our heart itself, and “since I have no longer a father on earth,” said St. 
Francis, “I will say more freely: Our Father who art in heaven.” Courage, 
my daughter, all is ours and we are God’s. 

I have said Mass for this soul, and every day celebrate with a particular 
memory of it before God. But, my daughter—and our sisters, Catherine of 
Genoa, Anne and Marie, what are they doing, poor things? They are 


constant, are they not, for they are our sisters? Of M. d’Andilly and of M. 
Arnauld, my son, there can be no doubt. Certainly when I remember how 
M. d’Andilly spoke to me of his little Francis, I am further comforted. The 
peace of God be ever in our hearts. Amen. 

I now answer your two last letters of the 19th November and the 14th 
December. It is true, I am extraordinarily burdened with affairs, but your 
letters, my daughter, are not business, they are refreshment and solace to my 
soul; let this be said once for all. 

It is a great thing that exteriorly you are more observant of the rule. God 
formed first the exterior of man, then he breathed into him the breath of life, 
and this exterior was made into a living soul.49°2 Humiliations, says Our 
Lord, very often precede and introduce humility; continue in this exterior 
which is easier, and little by little the interior will accommodate itself 
thereto. 

Ah! yes, my daughter, I see your entanglements in these thoughts of 
vanity; the fertility, and at the same time subtlety, of your mind lend a hand 
to these suggestions; but what do you put yourself in trouble about? The 
birds came down upon the sacrifice of Abraham46°: what did he do? With a 
branch which he kept waving over the holocaust he drove them away. My 
daughter, a simple little pronouncing of some word of the cross will drive 
away all these thoughts, at any-rate will take away from them all 
hurtfulness:—O Lord! pardon this daughter of the old Adam, for she knows 
not what she does. O woman! behold thy father on the cross. You must sing 
very quietly: He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and he hath 
exalted the humble.+©©2 I say that these renouncements must be made quite 
gently, simply, and as if one made them for love, and not from the necessity 
of the struggle. 

Accustom yourself to speak softly and slowly, and to go, I mean walk, 
quite composedly, to do all that you do gently and quietly, and you will see 
that in three or four years you will have quite regulated this hasty 
impetuousness. But carefully remember to act thus gently and speak softly 
on occasions when the impetuosity is not urging you, and when there is no 
appearance of danger of it; as for example when going to bed, getting up, 
sitting down, eating, when you speak with our Sister Marie or Anne, or with 
our Sister Isabel: in short, everywhere and in everything dispense not 


yourself from it. Now I know that you will make a thousand slips a day 
over all this, and that your great natural activity will be always breaking 
out; but I do not trouble myself about this provided that it is not your will, 
your deliberation, and that when you perceive these movements you always 
try to calm them. 

Be very careful about what may offend our neighbour, and not to make 
known what is secret to his disadvantage, and if you do so try to repair the 
injury as far as you can immediately. These slight movements of envy are 
of no importance, yea are useful, since they make you clearly see your self- 
love, and since you make contrary acts. 

But, my daughter, is it not good in this daughter whom I have so often 
recommended to you, and who in truth is dear to me as my soul, to confess 
that little trait of self-love? For what is there more delicate than that little 
aversion, which she describes, to the being called daughter by that poor 
mother?/©96 (Ask her, I beg you, if she has not also a repugnance to my 
calling her my daughter, and if she does not want me to call her my 
mother?) Oh! what effort it has cost her to tell me this little weakness! I do 
not know indeed, my daughter, how much it costs her, but I would not for 
anything in the world have it unsaid, since she has hereby practised such 
profound resignation, and such confidence towards me. She is, however, 
still more agreeable when she forbids me to say this to the poor mother. O 
my daughter, tell her that these little communications of her soul to mine 
enter into a place whence they never go out save by leave of her who puts 
them there. Besides, my dear daughter, I do not know what this daughter 
has done to me, but I find such satisfaction that she describes her miseries 
so naturally to me that more could not be. Tell her now always to write 
simply to me, and that although when I was there with her she never 
showed me any of the letters which she wrote to her sisters, now if I were 
there she would make no difficulty in doing so; for she knows me much 
better than she did, and well knows that I am not of a mocking turn. 

As to prayer, my dear daughter, I approve your reading a little in your 
Theotimus, in order to restrain your mind, and your saying to Our Lord 
from time to time, quite quietly, words contradicting the distractions in 
which you may perceive yourself to be. But look, do not disturb yourself 
over these distractions—if I were a Saint, if I were speaking to the Pope, 


and the like; for they are distractions all the more completely for being very 
silly; and no other remedy is wanted than quietly to bring back the heart to 
its object. 

I have answered everything, my dear daughter. Ah! salute with some 
greater tenderness from me the poor dear eldest sister; my heart regards her 
with pity. I know that it is so much in Our Lord that not even this rude blow 
has been able to drive away interior peace; but her distress and her fears 
will have been great. This sister is dear to me in quite an extraordinary 
degree. May God for ever be our all. Amen. I am in him all yours in a way 
that Providence alone can make you conceive. The grace, peace, and 
consolation of the Holy Spirit be with you. Amen. 

My brother is still with Madame. May I venture to salute the little brother 
Simon, and the dear little sister? But my daughter Marie Angélique, without 
doubt I salute her with all my heart, and the good M. Manceau, and, when 
you see her, your great friend and my dear sister de la Croix. God be in the 
midst of your heart. Amen. 


LETTER XIX 


To the Same 


Further exhortations to composedness, tranquillity, and patience with 
herself. 


14th May 1620. 


In spite of all that you write to me in three of your letters, my dear daughter, 
I do not cease to have a great confidence that the daughter whom I have so 
greatly recommended to you, and whom in truth I love as my own soul, will 
turn out a great servant of God; for she commits no fault on purpose or on 
account of any will that she has to follow her perverse, unprofitable, and 
somewhat rebellious inclinations. This then being so, there is nothing to 
fear; her natural impetuosity is the cause of all her trouble; for it excites her 
vivacity, and her vivacity excites her impetuosity. Meantime you will tell 
her from me that her chief care must be to keep her spirit in modesty, 
sweetness, and tranquillity, and that just on this account she must tone down 
her outward actions, her bearing, her gait, her behaviour, the movements of 
her hands, and, if she please, also to some extent her tongue and her speech, 
and that she must not be surprised if this is not done in a moment: to train a 
young horse to his paces, and to make him steady under his saddle and 
bridle, takes whole years. 

But look you, my dear daughter, you are a little too severe with her, this 
poor daughter: you must not give her so many reproaches, since she is a 
daughter of good desires. Tell her that all unstable as she may be she must 
never be disheartened nor be vexed with herself; let her rather regard Our 
Lord, who from the heights of heaven regards her, as a father does his child 
when the child as yet quite feeble can hardly take its steps, saying: gently 
now, my child: and if it tumble he encourages it, saying: he is up again, he 


is very good, do not cry—then he goes up to it and gives it his hand. If this 
daughter be a child in humility, and knows well that she is a child, she will 
not be astonished at a fall; besides she will not fall from a great height. 

Ah! my dear daughter, if you knew how much my heart loves this 
daughter, and with what eyes I regard her from here at every moment, you 
would take a great care of her, for love of me also, besides what you are to 
her; for you love me with a love which is strong enough to make you love 
all that I love. 

When the great Apostle recommends to Philemon the poor young man 
Onesimus, and says to him a thousand such sweet words that they enrapture 
one with love: “If you love me,” he says, “if you have given me a place in 
your heart, receive also my bowels, ”+©°2—thus styling Onesimus, who had 
done some injury to Philemon, for which Philemon was angry. O my dear 
Philemona, my daughter I mean, if you love me, if you have received me 
within your heart, receive therein also my dear daughter Onesima, and bear 
with her, that is, receive my bowels, for this daughter is truly that in Our 
Lord. And if sometimes she gives you pain, bear with her patiently for my 
sake, but above all for the sake of him who has loved her so much, that to 
go and rescue her in her nothingness wherein she was, he abased himself 
unto death and the death of the cross. And as for you, my dear daughter, 
how shall you not love God who loves you so greatly? What a mark of his 
love, my daughter, in this happy decease of that good father, for whom you 
have so much desired such an end! Certainly, I am in raptures over it. A 
thousand blessings on your heart, my dear daughter, and on all our dear 
sisters, and on all that is yours, in you and for you: and then I shall have my 
good share therein, since I am infinitely yours in Jesus Christ and for Jesus 
Christ. 


LETTER XX 


To a Young Lady at Paris (probably Mlle. de Frouville) 
[See following Letter. ] 


The Saint shows her that under her circumstances she cannot safely stay in 
the world, and exhorts her to enter Religion. 


31st May 1620. 


Well now, in God’s name, my dear daughter, it is true, God wills that you 
should make use of my soul with an entire confidence, in all that regards the 
good of yours, which on this account he has made wholly dear and precious 
to me in his heavenly love. 

Behold then, you are out of this troublesome business, my dear daughter, 
with an entire liberty which the eternal Providence has given you; and since 
you know it to be so, bless from the very depths of your soul this divine 
sweetness; and I will bless it with you, destining for this purpose the most 
holy sacrifices which I will offer upon his holy altars. For, better thank- 
offering I cannot make to the divine Majesty than to present to him the One 
for whom and by whom everything is agreeable to him in heaven and on 
earth. 

But now, my daughter, what shall we do with this liberty which we have? 
We will, without doubt, wholly immolate it to him of whom we hold it; for 
this resolution is invariable that without any reserve or exception even for a 
single moment, we will live for him alone, who, to make us live with true 
life, even willed to die on the cross. 

But how?—in what state?—in what condition of life? To stay in the state 
which you are in would indeed be the easiest in appearance, but in reality 
the hardest. That world of Paris, or indeed of the whole of France, would 


not let you live peacefully in this middle state. They would not cease to 
drive you violently outside the limits of the resolution which you would 
have taken about it; and to promise yourself a resolution so constant that it 
could not be shaken, yea overcome, would be to promise yourself a real 
miracle in this age, with your attractive appearance, among so many subtle 
advocates and intercessors which the world and its prudence would have 
with you, who without any pity or cessation would attack, now on one side 
now on another, your repose; and by dint of importunities, or of deceits or 
surprises, would at last procure for their aims the victory over your powers. 
And I well know that I need say no more on this point, since you yourself 
own that it is true, and know the impossibility. There remains then, as 
matter for consideration, marriage, or religion. 

But, my dear daughter, I have needed no extraordinary penetration to 
discern which of the two I should counsel you to choose; for, as you clearly 
describe to me, and as you have already let me know, during the time when 
I had the benefit of hearing you speak with confidence of your soul to mine, 
the feeling which you have against marriage comes from two causes, of 
which even the one would be enough to determine a person not to embrace 
it—a great aversion, a most entire disgust, a very strong repugnance. O my 
daughter! that is quite enough, we need say no more about it. Why! those 
souls which have a particular inclination for marriage, let it be as happy a 
one as it may, find in it so many occasions of patience and mortification that 
only with great difficulty do they bear the burden of it. And how would you 
manage, entering into it wholly against your feelings? Of other difficulties I 
have a hundred times seen alleviations; of this one never. 

The Apostles, as you know, having once heard Our Lord speak of the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie, said to him:1®°8 Lord, if it be so, it is not 
good to marry. And Our Lord, approving their opinion, answered them: All 
receive, not this word; . . . he that can receive it let him receive it. My dear 
daughter, I also, having heard you speak and seen your letter on this subject, 
speak to you boldly and say to you: without doubt, my daughter, since the 
case is so it is good for you not to marry; and although all do not 
understand, that is, do not accept, do not adopt, this saying, do not 
understand its excellence, do not put it into effect, still you, my dearest 


daughter, you can easily effect it, you can easily attain this good, and 
understand and relish this counsel. Do so then. 

Now I say this with still more assurance because I see marriage to be 
more dangerous in you than in another on account of that ambitious spirit 
which you describe to me, which would make you continually pant after 
aggrandisement and incessantly plunge into vanity. 

But after taking this resolution without there being any subject for 
scruple, it is far more difficult to say to yourself next, Enter then into 
religion. And yet it must perforce be said to you; since neither the customs 
of France, nor the inclinations of your relatives, nor your age, nor your 
appearance, would allow you to remain as you are. I say this to you then 
perforce: My daughter, enter into religion; but in saying it to you I feel a 
secret sweetness in this force, which makes it not forced but sweet and 
agreeable. The Angels pressed+®®2 that good man Lot, and his wife and 
daughters, and took his hand and forcibly brought him forth and set him 
without the city, but Lot finds no violence in this force, indeed he says he 
well knows he has found grace with them. And Our Lord in his parable1&2 
commands his servant: Compel them to come in, yet not one of them that 
were compelled said: Let me alone, you hurt me. I am forced and compelled 
to say to my daughter: Enter into religion, but this compulsion does not 
distress my heart. 

O my daughter! let us speak together in some degree heart to heart. Think 
you that God always gives the vocation to religion or to perfect devotion 
according to natural qualities and the inclinations of the souls whom he 
calls? Certainly not, my daughter, do not be afraid of that. The religious life 
is not a natural life, it is above nature, and it needs that grace give it and 
form the soul of this life. It is true that the sovereign Providence many times 
uses nature for the service of grace, but this is far from being always the 
case or almost always. He who cried so piteously:4&4 The good which I will 
I do not, but the evil which I will not, that is present in me; . . . that is to say, 
there dwelleth not in my flesh that which is good; for to will good is present 
with me, but to accomplish that which is good I find not . . . unhappy man 
that I am: who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of 
God by Jesus Christ; or I give thanks to God by Jesus Christ: therefore I 
myself, with the mind and in the mind serve the law of God, but with the 


flesh, and in the flesh, the law of sin—he, I say, showed clearly that his 
nature but little served grace, and that his inclinations were but slightly 
submissive to inspirations: and yet he was one of the most perfect servers of 
God whom God ever had in this world, and was so blessed at last that he 
could say with truth:4£2 I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me, after grace 
had subdued nature, and inspirations had subjected inclinations. 

My daughter, these fears of finding superiors indiscreet, and these other 
apprehensions which you explain to me so faithfully, all this will vanish 
before the face of Our Lord crucified, whom you will affectionately 
embrace; your spirit, noble with the world’s nobility, will change by force, 
and will make itself noble with the loftiness of the Angels and Saints. You 
will see the foolishness of the human understanding and its reasonings, and 
will laugh it to scorn. You will love the word of the Cross,48 which the 
pagans have looked upon as foolishness and the Jews as a scandal, but 
which to us, that is, to those who are saved, is the supreme wisdom, the 
virtue and power of God. 

But, my daughter, there is this very great softening of a counsel which is 
so absolute and seems so rigorous. You are rich; a twentieth or perhaps a 
hundredth part of your means would suffice to make you foundress of a 
monastery, and in that capacity you would have a graceful means of living 
in a religious manner outside the pressure of the world, whilst waiting for 
custom, consideration, and inspiration to give the last courage to your heart 
and the last perfection to your resolution, so as to be altogether a religious. 
Thus would you finely cheat your nature and artfully entrap your heart. Oh! 
as Our Saviour lives, to whom I am consecrated, this advice regards your 
soul only, and has no aim, either to right or to left, but your peace and 
repose. And meantime pray to God, my dear daughter; humble yourself, 
direct your lire to eternity, elevate your intentions, purify your aims, often 
think how that a single little increase in the love of God is worthy of great 
consideration, since it will increase our glory for all eternity. In short, your 
spirit, and what God has done to have you his, and a_ thousand 
considerations, call you to no common Christian generosity. I recommend 
you to have confidence in the good Mother of the Visitation as in myself, 
for she will serve you faithfully. And I am, without end and without reserve, 
your very humble and unchanging servant, &c. 


LETTER XXI 


To Mlle. De Frouville, at the Visitation, Paris 
[See preceding Letter. ] 


Congratulations upon her entering Religion: the incomparable advantages 
of that state: the Saint encourages her to make that sacrifice perfect. 


Annecy, 9th August 1620. 


It causes an incomparable sweetness to me, my dear daughter, to see the 
heavenly operation which the Holy Spirit has effected within your heart, in 
this your strong and generous resolution to withdraw from the world. Oh 
how wisely you acted according to supernatural wisdom, my dear daughter! 
—for so was it, in the Gospel of the feast which was being kept, that Our 
Lady went with haste into the mountainous country of Juda.484 This 
promptitude in doing the will of God is a grand means of drawing down 
great and powerful graces for the following out and accomplishment of 
every good work; and you see, my dear daughter, that after the violent 
shock which your heart felt when by main force it stripped itself of its 
feelings, humours, and inclinations, to follow that superior attraction, you 
are now here all happy and at rest in the blessed bush which you have 
chosen, to sing therein for ever the glory of your Saviour and Creator of 
your soul. 

Raise, my dear daughter, often raise your thoughts to that eternal 
consolation which you will have in Heaven, for having done what you have 
done; though it is nothing (and I see well that you think it so), it is indeed 
nothing in comparison with your duty, or with those immortal rewards 
which God has prepared you. For what are all these things which we 
despise and quit for God? After all, they are but brief little moments of a 


liberty which is a thousand times worse slavery than slavery itself— 
perpetual disquiets, aspirations vain, inconstant, incapable of being ever 
satisfied, which would have agitated our spirits with a thousand useless 
solicitudes and anxieties, and all this for miserable days, so uncertain, and 
short, and evil. Nevertheless it has so pleased God, that he who quits these 
nothings and vain occupations of the moment, gains in exchange a glory of 
eternal felicity, in which this sole consideration of having willed to love 
God with all our heart, and having gained a single little degree more of 
eternal love, will inundate us with joy. 

In truth, my dear daughter, I would have carefully forborne from saying 
to you, trample under foot your feelings, your hesitations, your fears, your 
aversions, if I had not had confidence in the goodness of the celestial 
Spouse, that he would give you the strength and courage to take the side of 
inspiration and reason against that of nature and disliking. 

But, my daughter, I must needs say to you—here you are sweetly all dead 
to the world and the world all dead in you: it is a part of the holocaust. But 
two parts still remain; the one is to flay the victim, stripping your heart of 
itself, running the knife under and cutting away all those little imperfections 
which nature and the world cause you; the other is to burn and reduce to 
ashes your self love, and wholly convert your dear soul into flames of 
heavenly love. 

But, my daughter truly all dear, this is not done in one day; and he who 
has done you the grace of making the first stroke, will himself make with 
you the other two; and because his hand is entirely paternal, either he will 
do it insensibly, or if he let you feel it, he will give you the constancy, yea 
gladness, which he gave on the gridiron to the Saint whose feast we keep. 
Wherefore you must have no fear: He who has given you the will he will 
give you the accomplishing:4£ only be faithful over a few things and he 
will set you over many things.4©6 

You promise me, my dear daughter, that if you are allowed you will write 
me all the circumstances of your happy retreat; and I promise you that you 
will be allowed, and that I shall receive this account with an extreme love. 
May God be for ever blessed, praised and glorified, my dear daughter, and I 
am in him and for him, most singularly, your very humble, &c. 


P.S.—The good Carthusian uncle will be greatly pleased when he knows 
what you are. 


LETTER XXII 


To Father Stephen Binet, S.J., at Paris 


The Saint explains his course of action with regard to the desire of the 
Abbess of Port Royal to enter the Visitation. 


Annecy, 11th November 1621. 


My reverend Father—With a thousand thanks for the trouble you have 
taken to write to me, I say in answer that when at Paris I would never 
acquiesce in the desire that Madame de Port-Royal manifested to me of 
withdrawing from the Order in which she had so profitably lived up to that 
time; and veritably I brought into this country not so much as a thought of 
it, but time after time I received by letters very earnest pleadings, with 
which she excited me to enter into her ideas and approve her wishes. 

I temporised as much as I could, and showed myself not only cold, but 
altogether opposed to her dispositions, until after eighteen months a person 
of great consideration wrote to me in such a sense that I considered it well 
not to make myself the sovereign judge on this occasion, but to leave the 
final decision to the event. I refrained then from giving her advice, and 
wrote to her that since her heart found no repose in all that I had said to her 
she might have her petition presented for what she desired; that if His 
Holiness granted it there would be a very probable appearance that her 
desire is the will of God, inasmuch as the thing being in itself difficult could 
not succeed without a special concurrence of the divine favour; that if on 
the contrary His Holiness refused it, there would no longer be anything left 
save to humble herself and abase her heart. This, my reverend Father, is as 
far as I have gone. I clearly saw that this design was extraordinary, but I 
also saw an extraordinary heart. I saw indeed the inclination of this heart 
towards commanding; but I saw that it was to conquer this inclination that 


she wanted to bind herself to obedience. I saw indeed that she was a 
woman, but I saw she had been more than a woman in commanding and 
governing, and that she might well be so in obeying properly. 

As for the interest of the Visitation, certainly, my reverend Father, I 
protest before God and your Reverence that I never thought of it, or if I 
thought it was so little that I have no recollection of doing so. I confess 
indeed that I have a particular loving affection for the institute of the 
Visitation; but Madame de Chantal, your dear daughter and mine, will tell 
you that for it I would not have withdrawn the most excellent and most 
esteemed creature in the world from her just vocation, even though she 
might become a canonised Saint in the Visitation. I rejoice when God draws 
good subjects to it, but I will never employ either word or art, however holy 
it might be, to attract any one, unless it might be some feeble prayer before 
God. The inconstancy of woman is to be feared, but one cannot guess, and 
constancy is in this case equally, and better than equally, to be hoped for. 

Oh! my Father, how extraordinarily our ancient friendship makes my soul 
familiar and effusive with yours! I am running on too much. I let myself go 
by the advice of others; I will also willingly accommodate myself to the 
advice of those who will take the pains to examine this affair, but above all 
your own, which therefore I will very affectionately wait for and very 
lovingly receive, being ever, my reverend Father, your most humble, &c. 


LETTER XXIII 


To the Abbess of Sainte Catherine 
[This was a Cistercian Abbey near Annecy. ] 


On certain measures of reform taken somewhat precipitately by some of her 
daughters. 


29th August 1622. 


I answer your letter frankly, my very dear cousin, my daughter. It is true 
that I have long perceived the desires which several of your daughters had 
for a reform, and as far as my conscience permitted I have told you of it 
from time to time. But it is also true that I should have wished them to have 
a little more patience, since we are on the eve of seeing a general order for 
the reform of all the monasteries of this province this side the Alps, in 
particular of the monasteries of women, amongst whom little failings are 
more blamed than great ones among men. But, my dear cousin, the thing 
has now come out. That there have been some acts of impatience, 
immortification, disdain, disobedience, self-love, certainly cannot be 
denied: still for all that the substance of the affair does not cease to be good 
and according to God’s will. All the defects which occur in a good work do 
not spoil its essential goodness; wherever good comes from we must love it. 
My inclination was to wait before doing this till the order came from Rome, 
in order that there might be less resistance. The fervour of the charity of 
some, or if you like the ardour of the self-will of others, has chosen another 
means which seemed to them shorter. It must not on this account be 
rejected, but we must contribute to it all that holy, sincere, and true charity 
will suggest to us; and we must take care not to let our own interest or self- 


love use our own prudence contrarily to the will of the heavenly Spouse. 
But of all this we must talk more at length, God helping. 

Madame my dear cousin, my daughter, that this matter was so designed I 
knew before my departure from this town; that it had come to execution I 
knew in Argentine; but you were the first to give me information as to 
particulars, although I have since learnt even more. It matters little whether 
good be done in one way or in another, provided that it be done in such sort 
that a greater glory may come to Our Lord from it. I am, madame my dear 
cousin, your, &c. 


LETTER XXIV 


To a Young Lady 
Exhortation to enter the religious life. The marriage at Cana. 


I have learnt then, by the mouth of our dear cousin, in how many ways our 
Lord had tested your heart and tried your steadiness, my dear daughter. Well 
now, we must holily animate and invigorate ourselves amidst all these 
storms. Blessed be the wind, whencesoever it come, since it makes us speed 
to a good port. 

These, my dear daughter, are the conditions with which we should give 
ourselves to God; namely, that he may at once do his will with us, with our 
affairs and with our plans, and may break and contravene ours, as it shall 
please him. Oh how happy are they whom God turns as he likes, and leads 
according to his good pleasure, whether by tribulation or by consolation! 
But still the true servants of God have always more esteemed the way of 
adversity, as being more conformed to that of our Head, who would only 
succeed in our salvation and the glorifying of his own name by the cross 
and ignominies. 

But, my dear daughter, do you realise well in your heart what you write 
to me, that God by thorny ways conducts you to a state which had been 
offered to you by easier means? For if you had this knowledge you would 
extremely cherish this state which God has chosen for you, and would love 
it so much the more because he has not only chosen it but leads you to it 
himself, and by a way by which he has conducted all his dearest and 
greatest servants. Beseech him that this sentiment which he gives you may 
not die out, but that it may increase to perfect maturity. As for me, I bless 
your dear soul, which Our Lord wants for himself, and I have for you all the 
holy love which can be expressed. Our dear cousin is tender in this 
affection, and has a heart perfectly yours. 


This bridegroom of Cana in Galilee makes his marriage feast, and intends 
to be bridegroom; but he is quite too fortunate, for Our Lord gives him an 
exchange, and converting the water into very good wine makes himself the 
Bridegroom and the soul of this poor first bridegroom his spouse. For 
whether it was St. John the Evangelist or some other, and not on the eve but 
on the day of marriage, Our Lord carries him off to follow him, draws to 
himself his chaste soul, and makes him his disciple; and the bride, seeing 
that this Saviour could have many spouses, would be of the number: and for 
one sole nuptial banquet, where the wine ran short, behold two excellent 
ones; for the souls of both one and the other are espoused to Jesus Christ. 

It is so that we read that Gospel; and it has come to my heart to say this 
word to you: blessed are they who thus change their water into wine; but it 
must be by the agency of the most holy Mother. I beseech her ever to give 
you her sweet and maternal protection. I am in her your most affectionate 
servant, &c. 


LETTER XXV 


To a Carmelite Superioress 


That the Providence of God is certain to give the means of fulfilling the 
duties it puts upon her. 


My dear Daughter—What a consolation for you that it is God himself who 
has made you superioress, since you are such by the ordinary ways! 
Wherefore his Providence is under obligation to you, on account of its 
being the disposer of things, to hold you with its hand, that you may do well 
what it calls you to. Be sure of this, my dear daughter; you must walk with 
good confidence under the guidance of this good God, and not except 
yourself from that general rule that God who has begun in you a good work 
will perfect itA°/4 according to his wisdom, provided that we are faithful 
and humble. 

But, here now, it is required amongst the dispensers that one be found 
faithful;4&2 and I tell you that you will be faithful if you are humble. But 
shall I be humble? Yes, if you will it. But I will it. You are it then. But I feel 
distinctly that I am not. So much the better, for this serves to make it more 
certain. It behoves not to subtilise so much, but to walk simply; and as he 
has charged you with these souls, charge him with yours, that he may carry 
it all himself, both you and your charge on you. His heart is large, and he 
wants yours to have a place there. Rest yourself then on him; and when you 
commit faults or defects do not distress yourself, but after having humbled 
yourself before God, call to mind that God’s power is made perfect in 
infirmity.1°2 

In a word, my dear daughter, it is necessary that your humility be 
courageous and brave in the confidence which you must have in the 
goodness of him who has put you in office; and to cut right off those many 
doublings which human prudence under the name of humility is 


accustomed to make on such occasions, remember that Our Lord does not 
will us to ask our annual bread, or monthly, or weekly, but daily. Try to do 
well to-day, without thinking of next day; then next day try to do the same, 
and not think of all you will do during the whole time of your office; but go 
from day to day fulfilling your charge, without increasing your solicitude; 
since your heavenly Father, who has care to-day, will have care to-morrow 
and after to-morrow, of your guidance, in proportion as, knowing your 
infirmity, you hope only in his Providence. 

It seems to me, my dear daughter, that I act with great confidence indeed 
in thus speaking to you, as if I did not know that you know all this better 
than I do: but it matters not, for it makes more impression when a friendly 
heart says it to us. Iam your, &c. 


LETTER XXVI 


To a Religious Sister 


He thanks her for a nosegay she had sent him: advice on patience, fidelity, 
confidence in God and mortification. 


May our dear crucified Jesus be for ever a bouquet between your 
breasts,+®8° my dear daughter. Yes, for those nails of his are more desirable 
than carnations, and his thorns than roses. God knows, my daughter, how 
greatly I desire you to be holy and all sweet-scented with the perfumes of 
this dear Saviour. This is to thank you for your nosegay, and to assure you 
that little things are great to me when they come from your heart, to which 
mine is all devoted, I assure you, my dear daughter. 

The Our Father which you say for your headache is not forbidden; but 
oh! my daughter, no indeed, I should not have the courage to ask Our 
Saviour by the pains which he had in his head that I should have none in 
mine. Ah! did he endure that we should not endure? St. Catherine of 
Sienna, seeing that her Saviour offered her two crowns, the one of gold the 
other of thorns:—“Oh! I desire the painful one,” said she, “for this world, 
the other shall be for heaven.” I would rather use the crowning of Our Lord 
to obtain a crown of patience around my aching head. Neither is it any harm 
to eat on the Fridays of Lent nothing which has had life; it savours, 
however, a little of levity of mind, if done merely on that ground; but if 
done out of mortification it is good. Live wholly amongst the thorns of the 
Saviour’s crown; and, my daughter, like a nightingale in its bush, sing Vive 
Jésus! 

I have obeyed your desire, but you will see that this paper of the book has 
drunk all that I have written; and I quite think your heart will do the same, 
for this is the delicious wine of the soul, which holily inebriates and 
enraptures it. 


May this divine and celestial love ever confidently advance; and while 
observing a loving fidelity and loyalty towards this dear Saviour do not 
distress yourself about not doing well enough: no, my daughter; but 
acknowledging your lowness and abjection, cast your spiritual care upon 
the divine goodness, which accepts our little and poor efforts, if they are 
made with humility, confidence, and loving fidelity. Now I call that a loving 
fidelity by which we will, as far as depends on us, to forget nothing of what 
we should think to be most agreeable to the Beloved, and this because we 
love his pleasure more than we fear his chastisements. 

This our flesh is marvellously disinclined for anything that pricks it, but 
still the repugnance which you feel does not show any lack of love; for, as I 
think, if we thought he would love us better flayed we would flay ourselves, 
not without repugnance but despite repugnance. I should approve that by 
manner of experiment one should make two or three efforts to overcome 
oneself, with some little violence, at least now and then; for he who never 
overrules these repugnances becomes every day more tender of self. 

The poor mother of our Visitation is cruelly afflicted with a breaking-out 
which she has on the mouth; but she rejoices over it, and says that provided 
she applies her heart to God she finds sweetness in this burning pain. She is 
a good daughter, and very resigned, and loves you dearly: as so indeed do I, 
who am all yours in God. My dear daughter, live all in him. Your, &c. 


LETTER XXVII 


To the Abbess of Montmartre, of the Order of St. Benedict 
Encouragement and advice on the reformation of her Abbey. 


Madame—lI received a double consolation from the letter which you wrote 
me some months ago; for it testifies to me your good-will, which I greatly 
desire, and gives me information of the graces which God does to your 
monastery, which form the dearest news that I can receive, inasmuch as I 
extremely honour and esteem that house, through a certain inclination 
which God has given me for it. 

I hope that in our days, your sacred mountain will be found spread with 
flowers worthy of the blood with which it has been watered, and that their 
perfume will render so many testimonies to the goodness of God that it will 
be a true Mount of Martyrs. 

The favour which the king did you in the octave of your great Apostle, in 
giving up the nomination, is a good presage of it, and so is the being 
supported by the favour of those virtuous souls who concur with you in the 
desire of a complete reformation. I often recommend at the altar this holy 
design to him who has originated it, and who has given you the affection of 
embracing it that he may give you the grace of making it perfect. I seem to 
see the gate open to it: I only beg you, madame (and pardon the simplicity 
and confidence which I use), that because the gate is narrow and hard to 
pass, you would take the trouble and the patience to lead all your sisters 
through it one after the other; for to want them to pass in a flock and a 
crowd, I do not think it can well be done; some go not so quick as others. 
You must pay regard to the old ones; they cannot so easily accommodate 
themselves, they are not flexible; for the nerves of their spirits, like those of 
their bodies, are already contracted. 


The care which you ought to bring to this holy work ought to be a sweet, 
gracious, compassionate, simple and gentle care. Your age, methinks, and 
your own disposition require it; for rigour is not becoming in the young. 
And believe me, madame, the most perfect care is that which approaches 
nearest to the care which God has of us, which is a care full of tranquillity 
and quietness, and which in its highest activity has still no emotion, and 
being only one yet condescends and makes itself all to all things. 

Above all, I beseech you, make use of the help of some spiritual persons, 
of whom you will easily find a choice at Paris, the city being very large. For 
I will say to you, with the liberty of spirit which I ought to use everywhere: 
your sex needs to be led, and never did it succeed in any undertaking save 
by submission; not that it has not very often as much light as the other, but 
because God has so appointed. I am saying too much about it, madame, 
since I do not doubt your charity or humility; but I do not say enough about 
it for the extreme desire which I have of your happiness, to which alone you 
will please attribute this manner of writing; for I have not been able to 
restrain my spirit from artlessly presenting to you what this affection 
suggests to it. 

For the rest, madame, doubt not that I am communicating and applying to 
you many sacrifices which Our Lord permits me to present to him. I 
beseech you to exchange them with your prayers and most fervent 
devotions: you will never give them to one who is with better heart nor 
more than I, madame, your very humble and very affectionate servant in 
Jesus Christ, &c. 


LETTER XXVIII 


To a Religious Sister 


Tenderness in devotion is not in our own power: the spiritual nosegay: it is 
better to use the opportunities which we have than to desire new trials of 
our fidelity: self-renunciation. 


No, my dear daughter, I do not find it at all surprising that you desire my 
letters; for, besides that God wants it (which is the great point of our mutual 
intercourse), I feel so much consolation from your communication with me 
that I easily feel that you gain a little from mine; and we need not wait for 
any other subject, either you or I, beyond that of a holy spiritual 
conversation between our souls, and the debt which we owe one another of 
contributing mutual consolations. 

I say nothing, my good daughter, about your heart, and your having no 
tears; no, my daughter, for the poor heart cannot help it, since this does not 
arise from a want of resolutions or lively desires to love God, but from a 
want of sensible feelings, which does not depend on our heart, but on 
certain conditions which we cannot command. For just as, in this world, my 
dear daughter, we cannot make it rain when we like, nor prevent it from 
raining when we do not wish it to rain, so is it not in our power to weep 
when we will through devotion, nor again not to weep when the impetuous 
tears well up. The lack of tears does not for the most part arise from our 
own fault, but from the Providence of God, who wants us to make our way 
by land and by desert, and not by waters, and who wills that we accustom 
ourselves to labour and hardship. 

Hold your nosegay in your hand; and if haply some sweet and salutary 
perfume arise from it, do not refrain from gratefully smelling it; for it is 
only gathered in order not to leave you all day without comfort and spiritual 


pleasure. Keep yourself quite firm in this disposition of making your heart 
entirely God’s,—for there is no better. 

On no account desire persecutions for the trial of your fidelity, for it is 
better to wait for those which God will send than to desire any; and this 
your fidelity has a thousand other kinds of exercises, in humility, sweetness, 
charity, the service of your poor sick one—but a hearty, loving, and earnest 
service. God gives you a little leisure to make ready your provision of 
patience and vigour, then the time will come to use them. 

Oh my daughter, take off all the garments of your captivity by continual 
renunciation of your earthly affections; and say not that the King does not 
give you royal ones to draw you to his holy love. Vive Jésus! my dear 
daughter. This is the interior word under which we must live and die, and 
with which I protest that I am ever wholly yours. 


LETTER XXIX 


To a Religious Sister 
On patience with self and sweetness with our neighbour. 


My dear Daughter—I will answer you in a few words, since I know what 
you would have said to me by your letter almost as if I had heard you speak 
with the mouth; for still it is that you are ever that same person which you 
used to describe to me in past years. 

To which I answer, first, that you should meekly bear with yourself, 
humbling yourself much before God, without any vexation or 
discouragement. 

Secondly, you should renew all the purposes which you have previously 
made of amending yourself; and although you have seen that in spite of all 
your resolutions you have remained involved in your imperfections, you 
must not on this account give up undertaking a good amendment, or resting 
upon the assistance of God: you will be all your life imperfect, and will 
always have much to correct in it; wherefore you must learn not to get tired 
in this exercise. 

Thirdly, labour to acquire sweetness of heart for your neighbour, 
considering him as a work of God, and one who will enjoy, if it please the 
celestial goodness, the Paradise which is prepared for you: and those whom 
Our Lord bears with we ought tenderly to bear with, cherishing a great 
compassion for their spiritual infirmities. 

Accept willingly this little visit which the divine goodness has made to 
you. We must be faithful in little occasions to obtain fidelity in great ones. 

Remain in great peace, and feed your soul with the sweetness of heavenly 
love, without which our hearts are without life, and our life without 
happiness. On no account give way to sadness, the enemy of devotion. For 
what cause should a servant of him who will be our joy for ever make 


herself sad? Nothing but sin should sadden and distress us; and to this 
sorrow for sin it is necessary that holy joy and consolation should be 
attached. I salute you a thousand times, and am without end, my dear 
daughter, your, &c. 


LETTER XXX 


To a Religious Sister 


Patience and silence during trouble, with the thought of Christ crucified 
and of eternity. 


God then is good to you, my dear daughter, is he not? But to whom is he 
not good, that sovereign love of hearts? Those who taste him cannot be 
satisfied with him, and those who draw near to his heart cannot restrain 
theirs from blessing and praising him for ever. 

Keep this holy silence which you tell me of, for truly it is good to be 
sparing of our words, for God and for his glory. God has held you with his 
kind hand during your affliction. Well then, my dear daughter, you must 
always act so. “Alas!” said St. Gregory to an afflicted bishop, “how can our 
hearts which are henceforth in heaven be disturbed by the accidents of 
earth?” It is rightly said: the mere sight of our dear Jesus crucified can in a 
moment soften all our pains, which are but flowers compared with his 
thorns. And then our grand goal is in that eternity, and compared with this 
what power can that have with us which ends with time? 

Continue, my daughter, to unite yourself more and more with this 
Saviour; plunge your heart into the depths of the charity of his, and let us 
always say with all our heart: Let me die and Jesus live! Our death will be 
happy if it is made in his life. I live, says the Apostle;49®! but he corrects 
himself: no, now not I, but my Jesus lives in me. 

Blessed may you be, my dear daughter, with the blessing which the 
divine goodness has prepared for the hearts which abandon themselves as a 
prey to his holy and sacred love. And courage, dear daughter; God is good 
to us; if everything be evil to us what should it matter? Live joyously by his 
side; it is in him that my soul is wholly dedicated to yours. The years pass 


away, and eternity comes towards us. May we so employ these years in 
divine love, that we may have eternity in his glory. Amen. 


LETTER XXXI 


To a Religious Sister 


On struggling with perseverance against the prevailing faults of impatience 
and hastiness. 


Another time you must keep your heart quite open and have no kind of 
apprehension; for it will be much more useful to confer mouth to mouth 
than by writing. 

These inclinations which you have are precious occasions which God 
gives you of nobly showing your fidelity towards him, by the care which 
you will have to repress them. Make efficacious prayers and affections 
contrary to them; and immediately you feel you have gone astray, repair the 
fault by some contrary action of sweetness, humility, and charity towards 
the persons whom you have a repugnance to obey, submit to, wish well to, 
love cordially: for, in a word, since you know on what side your enemies 
press you the most, you must steady yourself and well fortify and guard 
yourself there. You must continually lower the head and charge against your 
customs or inclinations, must recommend this to Our Lord, and in 
everything and everywhere calm yourself down, scarcely thinking of 
anything else than the effort after this victory. For my part, I will by Our 
Lord to give you it and the triumph of his holy Paradise. He will do it, my 
dear daughter, if you persevere in the pursuit of his holy love, and take care 
to live humbly before him, amiably towards your neighbour, and sweetly 
towards yourself. And I will ever be cordially, your, &c. 


LETTER XXXII 


To a Religious Sister 


The Saint tells her what nosegay she can give to her guardian angel, her 
heavenly Valentine or Cavalier: he exhorts her to patience in the difficulty 
of teaching a self-willed little girl. 


You ask me, my dear daughter, what bouquet you can give to your 
Valentine. It should be made of some little acts of virtue which you should 
practise expressly for the sake of this heavenly Valentine; and at the end of 
the morning’s meditation you shall offer it to him that he may consecrate it 
to your dear Beloved. You can also sometimes gather some from the garden 
of Olives, or from the mount of Calvary—I mean those bouquets of myrrh 
of your St. Bernard—and beg your heavenly Valentine to receive them from 
your heart, and to praise God for them, which is as if he spread abroad their 
perfume; for you can neither smell his divine flowers worthily enough, nor 
highly enough extol their sweetness. 

Again you can ask him, this dear Valentine, that he also would take this 
bouquet and let you smell it from his hand, and also that he would give you 
some other in exchange; that he would give you scented gloves, covering 
your hands with works of charity and humility, and bracelets of coral and 
chains of pearls. In such way should you have loving tendernesses with 
these blessed knights of the King of Glory. 

I think it was St. Thomas Aquinas that you drew for the month, the 
greatest Doctor that ever was; he was a virgin, and the sweetest humblest 
soul that could be conceived. 

But let us speak a little of this heart of my dear daughter. If it were in 
front of an army of enemies would it not do wonders, since the sight and 
presence of a troublesome and ill-behaved little girl troubles her so greatly? 
But do not distress yourself, my dear daughter. There is no annoyance so 


great as the annoyance which is composed of many trifling, but pressing 
and continual, worries. Our Lord permits us to fail in these little occasions, 
that we may humble ourselves, and may know that if we have overcome 
certain great temptations it has not been by our strength, but by the 
assistance of his divine goodness. 

I see well that through these little troubles there are very many chances of 
exercising the love or acceptance of our own objections. For what will be 
said of a daughter who has not made this little girl get on, not trained her 
well nor given her good manners? And then what will our sisters say to see 
that for the smallest disagreeableness that a creature causes us we get 
ruffled, we bemoan ourselves, we grumble. 

There is no help for it, my dear daughter; St. Athanasius’s good woman 
would have bought this state of things for gold; but my daughter is not so 
ambitious; she would rather have the occasion removed from her, than try to 
make good out of it. Well, let us betake ourselves to humility, and for the 
little time that this exercise will last try to bear it in the presence of God, 
and to love this poor little thing for the love of him who has so loved her 
that he has died for her. Do not correct her, if you can help it, in anger; take 
cheerfully the pain she gives you, and believe me to be, yours entirely, &c. 


LETTER XXXII 


To a Religious Sister 
On patience under a humiliating infirmity. 


I assure you, my dear Mother, my daughter, that I would greatly wish to 
bear in my body and in my heart all the pains which you suffer from your 
remedies; but as I am unable thus to relieve you, holily embrace these little 
mortifications, receive these abjections in a spirit of resignation, and, if 
possible, of indifference. Accommodate your imagination to reason, and 
your natural feelings to your understanding, and love the will of God in 
these subjects which are of themselves disagreeable, as if it were in the 
most agreeable of things. You do not receive your remedies by your choice 
nor through sensible feeling; you do so then through obedience and by 
reason:—is there anything so agreeable to our Saviour? 

But there is some abjection:—And St. Andrew and so many Saints have 
suffered the nakedness of the cross. O little cross! thou art dear to me, 
because neither sense nor nature loves thee, but higher reason alone. 

My dear mother, my heart salutes yours filially and more beyond 
comparison than filially. Be a little sheep, a little dove, all simple, mild and 
affectionate, without art or second thought. God bless you, my dear mother; 
may your heart be ever in him and to him. Do not employ your mind in 
matters of business, and receive humbly and lovingly the little attentions 
which your infirmity requires. Vive Jésus et Marie! I am he whom this same 
Jesus has made your, &c. 


LETTER XXXIV 


To a Religious Sister 


Congratulations on the anniversary of her profession: it is a high point of 
humility to be humble with those who look down upon us; unceasing efforts 
to be made against our faults. 


Yes indeed, my good and dear daughter, let us bless God together for this 
happy day on which, by a quite new fire, you renewed the holocaust of your 
heart, offered and vowed henceforth to the divine Majesty; and may this 
day be therefore counted amongst the memorable days of our life. May it 
hold the second rank after that of our baptism. Day of the renewal of our 
interior temple; day in which by a favourable exchange we consecrated our 
life to God to live no more but in his death; foundation-day, God helping, of 
our salvation; day the harbinger of the holy and desirable eternity of glory; 
day whose memory will not only rejoice us at temporal death but also in 
immortal life. Ah! my dear daughter, truly, methinks, did God then make 
you to be born again in my interior arms, which certainly embraced you 
with tenderness, and my heart was quite dedicated to yours. 

I well know that you very often have occasion for exercising the love of 
contempt, of rebuffs, and of your own abjection. Do this indeed; for it is the 
great point of humility to see, serve, honour and converse with, as 
opportunity occurs and at proper time (for one must not make oneself 
troublesome in our attempts) those whom we have an aversion for, and to 
be humble, submissive, sweet and tranquil amongst them. This is a very 
admirable point; for you see, my daughter, the humilities which are least 
seen are the finest. But still for the exterior also I should greatly desire, on 
account of religious propriety, that you amend yourself of this haughty and 
unrestrained way of speaking. 


It is nothing to feel these movements of anger and impatience, if they are 
mortified as soon as you see them arise, that is, if you try to put yourself 
back into restraint and calmness of heart; for thus, although the combat 
should last all day, it would be practice but not loss for you. Have good 
courage, my daughter. I clearly see that Our Lord wills to love us and to 
make us his. I hope in Our Lady that no fire will ever inflame our hearts 
save that of the holy love of his Son, for whose sake I am in all truth, yours 
entirely, &c. 


LETTER XXXV 


To a Lady on the Point of Entering into Religion 


Consolation in the difficulty which she finds in separating herself from the 
world: she is to give up worldly delicacies and vanities: his own practice in 
this respect. On a superstitious practice of curing by words. 


What joy, my very dear daughter, did my heart receive to see the frankness 
and simplicity of your heart at this beginning time. Do not be troubled 
about these tears; for although they are not good, still they come from a 
good place. If our resolutions were trifling and liable to be revoked, we 
should not have these strong feelings in these abnegations or in these high 
determinations which we have made. David wept those abundant tears over 
the dead Saul, though he was his greatest enemy; we may weep a little over 
this world, which is dying, yea, which is dead for us, and to which we mean 
for ever to die. 

O my daughter, my good daughter, how glad I am to see you suffering a 
little these pains of spiritual child-birth! No, never did any soul bring forth 
Jesus Christ without pain, save the Blessed Virgin, to whom he gave in 
exchange great pains as he died. But, my daughter, you will see that after 
these pangs you will have a thousand sorts of consolations. And as for me, 
do you not think that my heart grows tender with yours? Indeed yes, I 
assure you, but with a gentle and sweet tenderness, to see that your pains 
are a presage of future favours which God will do you if constantly and 
faithfully you persevere in this enterprise, the worthiest, the most generous, 
the most useful that you could ever undertake. 

Continue then, my dear daughter; keep your heart quite open to me; 
doubt not of my fidelity; trust in me, without fear, without reserve, without 
exception: for God who has willed it will keep me with his holy hand, that I 
may serve you properly. 


This same God knows that on your departure he put it into my mind to 
tell you that you must cut off your musk and your perfumes; but I waited, 
after his method which is sweet, to leave place for the movements which 
little by little spiritual exercises are wont to make in souls which consecrate 
themselves entirely to the divine goodness. For truly my soul extremely 
loves simplicity; but the knife by which to cut off these useless shoots I 
generally leave in the hands of God, and here now he is going to use it on 
you as to these powders, this gilded paper. May his mercy be ever blessed! 
—for merciful it is, I clearly see. 

Yes, give these powders and this gilded paper to some lady of the world, 
who should however be of such confidence that you can tell her the subject 
of this little renunciation; and do not be afraid that this may scandalise her. 
On the contrary, it will edify her soul, since I am presupposing that it is a 
lady who has a good one. You are right, my dear daughter, in renouncing all 
this; believe me, these little renunciations are very agreeable to God. And 
truly, I must tell you this, since I have begun to communicate my soul with 
simplicity. I have never so much as worn knitted socks,1©8 nor coloured or 
scented gloves, since I gave myself to God, nor used gilded paper, or 
powders: these are daintinesses too trifling and vain. Oh! what a heart do 
you give me towards you, walking so bravely. 

Yes indeed, my dear daughter, it is certainly true; these eternal and 
irrevocable renunciations, these immortal adieux which we have said to the 
world and to its friendships, cause some grief to our heart; and who would 
not shrink under the action of this keen-edged knife cutting between, and 
separating, the soul and the spirit and the flesh’s heart from God’s heart, and 
ourselves from ourselves? But thanks be to God the knife has been applied, 
and it is over: no, never shall there be a rejoining of one with the other, by 
his grace whom to join ourselves with inseparably we have separated 
ourselves for ever from all else. 

Give up entirely these cures by words: such things are nonsense, which I 
might permit to a heart less resigned than yours; but to yours, my daughter, 
I say at once: put away these childish trifles, which if not sins are useless 
amusements, tending to superstition. 

My daughter, as to all these worldly visitors who come to you, receive 
them with a sweet and cheerful countenance. But in order that you may 


mutually give news, entertain them as if you came from the other world; for 
if you talk to them in the language of the parts where they live, it will be no 
great news to them. 

For a month after my consecration to the episcopal office, coming from 
my general confession and from amid the Angels and the Saints, amongst 
whom I had made my new resolutions, I only talked as a man strange to the 
world, and it seems to me that this was graceful in me: and although affairs 
have a little quieted these ebullitions of the heart, yet the resolutions, by 
God’s grace, have remained with me. 

Be brief when you cannot do good. May this great God ever strengthen 
more and more in us the reign of his love! I am in him, but with a quite 
special affection, yours. If I had the advantage of leisure I would write 
more, for I do not weary of this sweet conversation on God, on his love of 
our souls. Earnestly demand of the little new-born Jesus his holy simplicity 
for your heart, that nakedly and purely it may be his. Your very affectionate 
father and servant, &c. 


BOOK V 


General Instructions to Sisters of the Visitation 


[The following instructions were written down, not by the Saint, but (with 
the exceptions that will be noted) by the persons to whom they were 
addressed. Some have been already given in the previous letters, but will 
profitably be repeated as showing what St. Jane Frances and the first 
Mothers of the Visitation considered most noteworthy in their saintly 
Founder ’s teaching. |] 


To Mother de Chantal 
What was to be the spirit of her religious life. 


I desire you to be extremely little and low in your own eyes, sweet and 
yielding as a dove; to love your abjection and practise it faithfully. Employ 
willingly all the opportunities of this which occur. Be not quick in speaking, 
but answer with slowness, humbly, sweetly, and say much by keeping silent 
with modesty and equableness. 

Support and greatly excuse your neighbour, with great sweetness of heart. 

Do not reflect upon the contradictions which happen to you; do not look 
at them, but at God in all things, with no exception. Acquiesce in all his 
orders most simply. 

Do all things for God, making or continuing your union by simple turning 
of your eyes or outflowings of your heart towards him. 

Do not agitate yourself over anything; do all things tranquilly in a spirit 
of repose; for nothing whatsoever lose your interior peace, even if 
everything should be turned upside down: for what are all the things of this 
life compared with peace of the heart? 

Recommend everything to God, and keep yourself still and reposeful 
within the bosom of fatherly Providence. 

In all sorts of occurrences be faithfully unchanging in this resolution of 
remaining in a most simple unity and unique simplicity of adherence to God 
by a love of the eternal care which divine Providence has over you. When 
you find your spirit outside of this bring it back gently and very simply. 

Remain unvaryingly in most simple unity of spirit without ever clothing 
yourself with any cares, desires affections or designs at all, under 
whatsoever pretexts. 


Our Lord loves you, he would have you all his. Have no longer any arms 
to carry you but his, nor other bosom to rest in but the bosom of his divine 
Providence. Direct not your eyes elsewhere, nor let your spirit stay save in 
him alone. 

Keep your will so intimately united to his that there may be nothing 
between; forget all the rest, troubling yourself about it no more: for God has 
desired your beauty and simplicity. 

Have good courage, and keep yourself very humble, abased before the 
divine Majesty; desire nothing but the pure love of Our Lord. 

Refuse nothing, painful though it may be; clothe yourself with Our Lord 
crucified; love him in his sufferings, and make ejaculatory prayers over 
them. 

Do this indeed, my dearest mother, my true daughter: my soul, my spirit 
blesses you with all its affection; and may Jesus Christ himself do in us, 
with us, and through us, and for his own sake, his most holy will. Amen. 

I have, thanks to God, my eyes fixed on this eternal Providence, whose 
decrees shall be for ever the laws of my heart. 


II 


To the Same 
Questions and answers on the same subject. 


[This is the famous “livret” so highly esteemed in the Visitation. The 
translation is made from the actual autographs of the two Saints. ] 


In the name of Jesus and of Mary. 


1. First, you should ask of your very dear lord, if he will approve your 
renewing in his hands every year, at the renovation time, your vows, your 
general abandonment, and committing yourself into the arms of God, and if 
he will specify particularly what he considers to affect you most closely, so 
as at last to make this abandonment perfect and without exception, and to 
enable you truly to say: I live, now not I, but Christ lives in me.4882 And to 
reach this let your good lord not spare you, nor permit you to make any 
reserve, either in little or in much, let him appoint the daily exercises and 
practices required for this, in order that in truth and reality the abandonment 
may be perfect. 


Answer. I answer, in the name of Our Lord and of Our Lady, that it will be 
good, my very dear daughter, that you should make every year the renewal 
proposed and freshen again the perfect abandonment of yourself into the 
hands of God. For this end I will not spare you; and you yourself must cut 
off superfluous words which refer to the love, even just, of all creatures, and 
in particular of relatives, house, country, and above all of father, and as far 
as possible all lengthened thought of all these things, save on the occasions 
when duty obliges you to order or procure things needed; so that you may 
perfectly put in practice that word4884: Hearken, O daughter, and see, and 
incline thy ear: and forget thy people and thy father’s house. Before dinner, 


before supper, and at night when going to bed, examine whether according 
to your actions of the present moment, you can sincerely say: I live, now not 
I, but Christ lives in me. 


2. Whether the soul, being thus committed, ought not, as far as possible, to 
forget all things for the continual memory of God, and to repose in him 
alone by a true and entire confidence? 


Answer. Yes, you should forget all that is not of God and for God, and 
remain entirely at peace under the guidance of God. 


3. Whether the soul should not, particularly in prayer, try to stop all kinds of 
reasoning, effort, reflection on self, curiosity and the like, and instead of 
regarding what she has done, what she will do, or what she does, look at 
God and so simplify her spirit and empty it of everything, and of all care 
about herself, remaining in this simple view of God and of her nothingness, 
quite abandoned to his holy will, in the effects of which she should remain 
content and tranquil, not disturbing herself at all to make acts either of the 
understanding or of the will. I say that even in the practice of virtues and in 
faults and falls there must be no moving from this, it seems to me; for Our 
Lord puts in the soul the sentiments required and perfectly enlightens it; I 
mean in everything, and better a thousand times than it could be by all its 
reasonings and imaginations. You will say to me: why then do you stir from 
it? O God! it is my misery, and in spite of myself, for experience has taught 
me that this is very hurtful; but I am not mistress of my spirit, and without 
my leave it wants to see and manage everything. This is why I ask from my 
dear lord the help of holy obedience to stop this miserable truant, for it 
seems to me that it will fear an absolute command. 


Answer. Since Our Lord, this long time, has drawn you to this sort of 
prayer, having made you taste those desirable fruits which spring from it, 
and made you know the harm of the contrary method, remain firm, and with 
the greatest quietness you can, bring back your spirit to this unity and 
simplicity of presence and of abandonment with God. And inasmuch as 
your spirit desires that I should employ obedience, I say thus to it: My dear 
spirit, why will you practise the part of Martha in prayer, since God makes 


you understand that he wants you to exercise that of Mary? I command you 
then that you simply remain either in God or with God, without trying to do 
anything there, or seeking from him anything whatever, except in 
proportion as he inspires you. Do not return at all upon yourself, but be 
there near him. 


4. I come back then to ask of my dear father, whether the soul being thus 
committed to God ought not to remain quite at repose in its God, leaving to 
him the care of what regards it, whether interiorly or exteriorly, and 
remaining as you say in his Providence and will, without care, without 
attention, without choosing, without any desire save that Our Lord would 
do in her, with her, and by her, his most holy will, without any hindrance or 
resistance on her part. O God! who will give me this grace which is the sole 
one I ask for save you, good Jesus, by the prayers of your servant? 


Answer. God be gracious to you, my dear daughter. The infant which is 
within its mother’s arms needs only to let her act and to fasten itself to her 
neck. 


5. Whether Our Lord has not a quite special care to ordain all that is 
requisite and necessary to the soul thus committed to him? 


Answer. Persons in this state are dear to him as the apple of his eye. 


6. Whether she should not receive all things from his hand, I say all, down 
to the very smallest, and also to ask his counsel about all, about all? 


Answer. In this God wants us to be as a little child. We have only to take 
care not to use a superfluous attention when we seek out the will of God in 
all the particular details of small, ordinary, and trifling actions. 


7. Whether it will not be a good exercise to become attentive without 
laborious attention, to remain tranquilly in the will of God, in the many 
little occasions which contradict us and tend to put us out of humour (for as 
to great ones these are seen from afar)—as, to be disappointed of some 
consolation, which seems to us useful or necessary, to be hindered in doing 
a good action, a mortification, this or that, whatever it may be, which seems 


to be good, and instead to be turned aside by things useless and dangerous, 
and sometimes bad. 


Answer. Not consenting to evil things, indifference for the rest should be 
practised on every occasion, under the leading of God’s Providence. 


8. To make oneself faithful and prompt in the observance of rules, when the 
sign is given? Here are so many occasions of little mortifications! We are 
surprised in the middle of something we are telling, in the midst of some 
action which it is hard to interrupt; only three strokes more are wanted to 
finish the work, one letter to make, just to warm oneself—what not? 


Answer. Yes, it is good not to attach yourself to anything so much as to the 
rules, in such sort that, unless for some important occasion, you go where 
the rules draw you, and make it stronger than all these trifling attractions. 


9. To let oneself be absolutely governed as to what regards the body, 
receiving simply all that is given us or done for us, good, bad, disagreeable; 
to take what is, according to our judgment, too much, without saying 
anything or showing any kind of disapprobation; to take the indulgences of 
Sleep, rest, warming oneself, exemption from some painful action or 
mortification; saying sincerely what one can do, but if they insist giving in 
without a word? This point is great and difficult for me. 


Answer. You must say sincerely what you feel, but in such a way as not to 
take away the courage of replying from those who have care of us. For the 
rest, to make yourself so perfectly tractable is what I very strongly desire of 
our heart. 


10. To yield with great sweetness to the will of the sisters, and of all others, 
as soon as one knows it, although one can easily avoid it and question it; 
this is somewhat difficult and tends to leave nothing for oneself. For how 
often would one desire a little solitude, rest, time to oneself?—but one sees 
a sister coming shyly along (qui cétoie), who would like this quarter of an 
hour for her, a word, a caress, a visit, anything. 


Answer. One must take reasonable time for oneself; and this done take up 
again the opportunity of gratifying the desires of the sisters. 


11. Such is what has come to my mind as to points in which it seems to me 
that I could exercise and mortify myself. My dearest lord will approve it if 
he think fit, and will ordain what pleases him, and, my God helping me, I 
will obey him. 


Answer. Do it and you shall live. Amen. 


12. I ask for the honour of God help to humble myself. I have the thought to 
make myself very particular in never saying anything whence there can 
come to me any sort of glory or esteem. 


Answer. Without doubt, he who talks little of himself does extremely well; 
for whether we speak of self in excusing ourselves or in accusing ourselves, 
whether in praising or in dispraising ourselves, we shall see that our words 
serve ever as a bait to vanity. If then some great charity does not draw us to 
speak of ourselves and of what belongs to us, we ought to keep silent on the 
subject. 

The book of The Love of God, my dearest daughter, is made specially for 
you; for which reason you may, indeed you should, lovingly practise the 
teachings which you have found there. The grace of God be with your spirit 
for ever. Amen, Amen. 


13. I do not want to forget this, as I have often been in trouble about it. All 
preachers and good books teach that we should consider and meditate the 
benefits of Our Lord, his greatness, our redemption, particularly when the 
Holy Church brings them before us. The soul, however, which is in the 
above state, desirous to try to do it, is in no manner able, whereby she 
distresses herself greatly. But still it seems to me that she does it, and in a 
very excellent manner, namely, by a simple remembrance or very delicate 
representation of the mystery, with very sweet and delicious affections: my 
lord will understand better than I can say it. But further, sometimes also one 
finds oneself dry as to the remembrance of his benefits, or on some 
occasion, when reasoning is required, as when one would confess or renew 


one’s vows, and contrition is necessary: meantime the soul remains without 
light, dry and without sentiment; and this causes great pain. 


Answer. Let the soul stay on the mysteries in the manner of prayer which 
Our Lord has given it; for preachers and spiritual books understand it not 
otherwise. And as for contrition, it is very good when dry and arid; for it is 
an act of the superior, yea the supreme, part of the soul. 


Il 


To the Mothers-superior of the first Monastery of the Visitation, Rue St. 
Antoine, Paris 


On the excellence and duties of their charge. 


Since it is the height of Christian perfection to lead souls to God, a work 
which has drawn Jesus Christ down from heaven to earth in order to labour 
at this and to consummate his work in death and by the cross, it is easy to 
judge that those whom he employs in this function ought to esteem 
themselves to be highly honoured, and to acquit themselves thereof with a 
care worthy of the spouses of him who was crucified and died as a king of 
love, crowned with thorns, amid the army of his elect, encouraging them to 
the spiritual warfare which must be sustained here below, to arrive at the 
heavenly country promised to his children. 

Thus, my dear daughters, those whom God calls to the guiding of souls 
ought to keep within their mystic hives, where the heavenly bees are 
gathered together to produce the honey of holy virtues; and the superior, 
who is amongst them as their queen, should be solicitous to be present there 
in order to teach them the way to make and store it. But it is necessary to do 
this work and this holy business with an entire submission to holy 
Providence, and a spirit of perfect courage, in the continual practice of 
humility, sweetness and meekness of heart, the two dear virtues which Our 
Lord recommended to the Apostles who were destined to the superiorship 
of the universe—drawing from the bosom of the celestial Father the means 
suitable to this office. 

For it is not with your own milk nor from your own breasts that you feed 
God’s children; it is with the milk of the breasts of the divine Beloved, you 
doing nothing more than showing them and saying: take, suck, draw, live: 
and he will do your part with you if you do his with him; now his is the 


sanctification and perfection of souls, for whose sake he has willed not to 
fly the labour required for glorifying the name of his Father. 

Work at this then humbly, simply, and confidently; never will there arise 
from it any hurtful distraction; for this divine Master who employs you at 
this work has bound himself to give you his most holy hand in all the duties 
of your office, provided that you correspond on your side, by a most 
humble and courageous confidence in his goodness. He calls to his service 
things that are not as those that are, and makes use of nothingness as of 
much for the glory of his name. Wherefore you must make your own 
abjection the chair and the chain of your superiorship, making yourself in 
your nothingness valiantly humble and humbly valiant in him who made the 
grand manifestation of his all-mightiness in the humility of his cross. 

He has destined you a help, assistance, and grace most sufficient and 
abundant for your upholding and support. Do you think that so good a 
Father as God is would want to make you nurse of these daughters without 
giving you abundance of milk, butter, and honey? The Lord has put these 
souls into your arms and on your bosom, to make them worthy of being his 
true spouses, by teaching them to look solely upon his divine eyes, to 
renounce little by little the thoughts which nature suggests of itself, and so 
to make them think solely of him. A daughter destined to the government of 
a monastery is charged with a great and important affair, above all when it 
is to found and establish. But God extends his almighty arm in the measure 
of the work which he imposes, and prepares for her great benediction, in 
order to cultivate and govern the sacred seed-plot. 

You are the mothers, the nurses, and the waiting-women of these 
daughters of the king. What a dignity has this dignity! What a reward, if 
you do this with the love and the breasts of mothers! It is a crown which 
you are making, and which you will enjoy in beatitude; but God wants you 
to carry it entirely within your heart in this life, and then he will put it on 
your head in the other. 

Spouses of old wore on their marriage day only such crowns and garlands 
of flowers as they had themselves gathered and woven. Mourn not, my dear 
daughters, the loss of your spiritual advantages or of the particular 
satisfactions which you would receive in your own devotions, so long as 
you can cultivate properly these dear plants; be never weary of being 
mothers, although the toils and cares of maternity are great: for God will 


reward you in the day of the heavenly nuptials, crowning you with himself, 
since he is the crown of his Saints. 


IV 


To the Same 
Same subject: means to be used. 


Since you hold, my dear daughters, the place of God in the guidance of 
souls, you must be jealously careful to adapt yourselves to it. Observe his 
ways, and not your own, and carefully second his drawing in each one, by 
helping them to follow it with humility and submission, not in their own 
way but in God’s; and this you will know better than they so long as self- 
love is not annihilated in them, for it often causes us to go astray, and to 
turn the divine drawing to our ways and the pursuit of our inclinations. 

For this object always have upon your lips and your tongues the fire 
which your Beloved, burning with love, came on earth to cast into hearts, to 
the end that it may consume the whole exterior man and remake it into an 
interior one, wholly pure, ardent, simple, and strong to bear the trials and 
exercises which his love will send them for their good, to purify, perfect, 
and sanctify them. And in order to encourage them to this, show them that it 
is not with spiritual as with material rose-trees—in the latter the thorns 
remain and the roses fade, in the former the thorns will pass away and the 
roses will remain; that they have no hearts save in order to be children of 
God, loving, blessing, and serving him faithfully in this mortal life; and that 
he has united them together that they may be extraordinarily brave, hardy, 
courageous, constant, and eager to undertake and carry through great and 
difficult works. 

For regarding henceforth your houses as the seed-plots of many others, 
you must root there the great and perfect virtues of a masculine, strong and 
generous devotion, abnegation of self love, mortification of the senses, and 
sincere charity; taking from them that petty delicacy and softness which 
disturb our peace and make us flatter our humours and inclinations. To this 


will serve the continual changes which are practised in your Order, as of 
rank, cells, and annual offices; which tend to deliver them from being 
attached to this or that other employment, and from the imperfection of a 
vain and jealous imitation, and to strengthen them to desire not to do all that 
the others do, but only whatever superiors may command them, and to 
make them walk in that single and simple intention of serving the divine 
Majesty with one same will, same undertaking, same design, in order that 
Our Lord and his most holy Mother may thereby be glorified. 

But if some were to set themselves against this guidance, you can take 
occasion to bring them to it by pointing out to them their ignorance, their 
unreasonableness and lack of judgment in thus giving heed to the fancies 
and false imaginations which depraved nature suggests; you may tell them 
how opposed the human spirit is to God, whose secrets are revealed only to 
the humble; that there is not question in religion of philosophers and clever 
men but of graces and virtues, and of these not to talk learnedly about them, 
but humbly to put them in practice; and you must command to them, and 
make them do things hard to do and understand, and humiliating things, so 
as to detach them insensibly from themselves, and engage them to a humble 
and perfect submission to the orders of superiors, who for their part ought 
to have a great discretion, duly observing time, circumstances, and persons. 

For whereas it is a very hard thing to feel oneself crushed and mortified 
at every turn, yet the skill of a sweet and charitable mother gets the bitter 
pills swallowed with the milk of a holy friendship, continually offering to 
her daughters a bosom rich in spiritual fulness, kind looks, and joyful 
gracious welcomes, that they may run to it with joy, and so may let 
themselves be moulded like balls of wax, which will without doubt grow 
soft in the fire of this ardent charity. I do not say that they are to flatter, but 
that they are to be sweet, amiable, and affable, loving their sisters with a 
cordial, maternal, fostering, and pastoral love, making themselves all to all, 
mothers to all, the succour of all, the joy of all; which are the only sufficing 
conditions, and without which nothing suffices. 

Hold the balance justly among your daughters, and let not the gifts of 
nature make you distribute unfairly your affections and good offices. How 
many persons are there of disagreeable exterior who are very agreeable in 
the sight of God! Beauty, gracefulness, the gift of speech, often form a great 
attraction to persons who still live according to their inclinations; but 


charity regards true virtue and interior beauty, and spreads itself cordially 
over all without distinction. 

Do not be disturbed to find obstacles arise in your government. You must 
quietly bear everything, and then lay it before God and take counsel with 
your assistants; afterwards doing what is thought best, and with a holy 
confidence that divine Providence will order all things to his glory. But do 
this so sweetly that your inferiors may not take occasion to lose the respect 
which is due to your office, nor think that you need them for your 
governing; in order, also, to follow the rule of modesty and humility, and 
what is laid down by the Constitutions. Because, you see, we must as far as 
possible take care that the respect of our inferiors for us does not diminish 
love nor love diminish respect, and if some sister should not fear you or 
treat you with sufficient respect, point out to her by herself how that she 
ought to honour your office and to co-operate with the rest to preserve in 
dignity the charge which binds all the congregation together in one body 
and in one spirit. 

Hold fast to the strict observance of rules, to the orderliness of your 
persons and of your houses. Have a great respect paid to sacred places and 
things. Do not dispute over the more or the less of temporals, since this best 
befits the sweetness which Our Lord teaches to his children. The Spirit of 
God is generous; what one would gain by contention would be lost in 
reputation: and peace is holy merchandise, worthy to be bought at a high 
price. 

Preserve sweetness with equal-mindedness amidst the troubles and 
multiplicity of affairs. Every one expects from you good example joined to 
gentleness of charity; because from this virtue, as from the oil of the lamp, 
the flame of good example rises, and there is nothing which gives so much 
edification as gentle charity. 

Willingly take advice which is not contrary to the design which has been 
resolved upon, following in all things the spirit of a sweet gentleness, and 
thinking more of the interior of souls than of the exterior. For, at last, the 
beauty of the king’s daughters is within,4882 and this superiors must 
cultivate, if the daughters do not themselves take this pains, lest they sleep 
on their way and let their lamps go out through negligence: for it would 
undoubtedly be said to them as to the foolish virgins who presented 


themselves to enter the nuptial feast: I know you not.+8© Tell me not that 
you are weak; charity, which is the nuptial garment, will cover all. Persons 
who are in this state excite those who know them to lighten their burden, 
and even cause a particular tenderness of love towards them, provided that 
they are seen to carry their cross devoutly and in sweetness. 

I recommend you to God that you may obtain his sacred grace in your 
government, in order that entirely according to his will and by your hands 
he may work upon souls, whether by hammer, chisel, or pencil, to form 
them all according to his good pleasure; giving you for this end the hearts 
of fathers, solid, firm, and constant, not without that tenderness of mothers, 
which makes them desire sweetnesses for their children according to the 
divine order, which governs everything with a strength all sweet and an all 
strong sweetness. 


To Mother Joly de la Roche, Superioress at Orleans 


“Collection of the particular instructions which Monseigneur has given me 
for my amendment.” 


My judgment is, that it would be extremely useful for you to try to keep 
your soul in peace and in tranquillity; and for this you must on rising in the 
morning begin that exercise; doing your actions quite quietly, forecasting in 
your morning exercise what you have to do, taking pains throughout the day 
not to let your spirit dissipate itself: continually observe whether you are in 
this state of tranquillity, and as soon as you see yourself out of it, take great 
care to put yourself back into it, and this without reasoning or effort. 

At the same time I do not mean that your spirit is to be always on the 
strain after this peace; for all must be done with a simplicity of heart 
entirely founded on love, keeping yourself with Our Lord as a little child 
with its father: and when it happens that you commit faults, whatever they 
may be, ask Our Lord’s pardon for them very quietly, saying to him that 
you are well assured he loves you dearly and will pardon you: and this 
always simply and sweetly. 

This ought to be your continual exercise; for this simplicity of heart will 
hinder you from thinking distinctly (I say distinctly, because we are not so 
far masters of our thoughts to be able to have only those we like) of 
anything but what you have to do or what is marked out for you, and will 
not let your spirit run off to the willing or desiring other things, and will 
make all those desires of pleasing and fears of displeasing our mother 
disappear, till there remain solely the desire of pleasing God, who is and 
shall be the one object of our soul. 

When it happens that you do something which might annoy or disedify 
the sisters, if it be a matter of grave importance excuse yourself, saying, if 


true, that you had no bad intention; but if it be a little thing, of no 
consequence, do not excuse yourself; ever acting with sweetness and 
tranquillity of spirit in this, as also when you are spoken to about your 
conduct. And although the inferior part may be excited and disturbed, do 
not put yourself in trouble about this, but try to keep peace amid war; for 
perhaps it will never be in your power to escape feeling correction: but you 
are well aware that such feelings, like any other temptation, do not make us 
less agreeable to God, provided that we do not consent to them. 

You mistake in thinking that you ought to make forcible acts, in order to 
free yourself from the feelings and troubles of the inferior part: on the 
contrary, you must take no heed of these, but simply go on your way, not so 
much as looking at them. If they beset you too closely you must show them 
some contempt, as it were despising them, and this by a simple look of the 
superior part; after which you must think no more about them whatever 
they may say. 

And it is the same with thoughts of envy and jealousy, and also with the 
anxiety you have about your bodily comforts, and the like trifles, which are 
ordinarily passing through our minds: you must cut off from your soul 
every care except that of keeping in peace and tranquillity, even the care of 
your own perfection; for I remark that this too great solicitude about 
becoming perfect hurts you a good deal; for as soon as you happen to 
commit some fault you get troubled over it, because it always seems to be 
against your purpose of making yourself better. In the same way if some 
fault is pointed out to you you fall into discouragement. 

Now all this you must do no more, but must steady yourself on this—not 
to let yourself be troubled for any cause whatever. Still if you happen to let 
yourself become so, despite your resolution, even then do not give way to 
disturbance of mind; but put yourself back into tranquillity as soon as you 
see where you are, and ever in the same way that I have described, quite 
simply, without effort or agitation of mind. 

And do not think that this is an exercise of some days; oh! no, for it 
requires much time and much pains to attain this peace. But still it is true 
that if you can keep faithfully to it, Our Lord will bless your labour. His 
goodness draws you to this exercise; that is a thing quite certain: and 
therefore you are seriously obliged to be faithful in it, in order to 
correspond with his will. It will be hard for you, inasmuch as you have a 


lively spirit, and one that stops and busies itself over every object which it 
meets; but the difficulty must not make you fall into discouragement as if 
unable to reach the object of your strivings. Do quite simply and quietly 
what you can, not troubling yourself about anything else. 

In like manner, when some order which you give is not as well received 
as you would like, pass on, thinking on what you have to do. Look at Our 
Lord, and try to go to the God of all things, doing your best to multiply 
ejaculatory prayers, interior looks, turnings of the heart to God, fervent 
movements of the spirit towards him; and I assure you that this will be very 
useful to you. 

God wants you wholly and without any reserve, and to the very utmost 
stripped and denuded of self. Therefore must you take the greatest care to 
put off your own will; for that only it is which hurts you, as it is very strong 
in you, and you are strongly attached to the willing of what you do will. 

Adopt then this exercise very faithfully, since I tell you this with the 
charity of God and the knowledge which I have of your need. Which need 
is that you regard the Providence of God in the contradictions which will be 
offered to you, God permitting them in order to detach you from all things, 
to fasten you better to his goodness, and to unite you to himself: for I know 
that he wants you to be his own, yes, and in a very special manner. 

Make yourself therefore quite indifferent as to whether you get what you 
ask or not, and cease not still to ask with confidence. Remain in 
indifference as to having or not having spiritual goods: and when you feel 
that you lack confidence to approach Our Lord, on account of the multitude 
of your imperfections, then bring into play the superior part of your soul, 
saying words of confidence and love to him, with the greatest fervour and 
frequency you can. 

Take great care not to distress yourself when you have committed some 
fault, and not to give way to self-pity, for all this simply comes from pride; 
but humble yourself promptly before God; and let it be with a sweet and 
loving humility which may bring you at once to have recourse with 
confidence to his goodness, making you sure that it will aid you to amend. 

I do not want you to be so tender, but like a strong woman to serve God 
with a good courage, looking at him alone; and therefore when those 
thoughts, as to whether people like you or not, come into your mind, do not 
even look at them, assuring yourself that they will always like you as much 


as God wills. And let this suffice you, that God’s will be accomplished in 
you, who are obliged with a particular obligation to perfect yourself, for 
God wants to make use of you. Effect it then, and for this purpose try to 
greatly love your own abjection, which will hinder you from disturbing 
yourself about your defects. 

Take pains to keep your soul in peace and occupied with high things, 
faithfully diverting it from the attention which you give to yourself, 
principally when you are put out and when you are discouraged. Occupy 
yourself in telling Our Lord that you desire to have courage, and that you 
will never consent to what a troubled spirit may suggest to you: you will do 
better still to divert your mind from the subject, making it think that you 
have no trouble, taking no more notice of it than if you did not feel the 
pressure of this feeling. 

The more you think yourself poor and destitute of all sorts of virtues, the 
stronger purposes you must have to do right. Do not be disturbed about the 
evil sentiments you may have, strong as they may be; but take care, at such 
times, to multiply ejaculatory prayers and returns of the soul to God; and as 
you have a great need of sweetness and humility, take care to put your heart 
very often during the day in the posture of a humble sweetness. 

And when you are reproved or corrected for something, try gently to love 
the correction, and be not vexed if the inferior part is disturbed; but make 
the superior part rule, in order that you may do what is wanted from you on 
the occasion. 

Be not so much in love with your peace as, when it is broken by some 
command or correction or contradiction, to become troubled; for that peace 
which is not willing to be shaken is an object of self love. 

And now [I tell you you must have a most particular care to make yourself 
equable in your humours, never letting any change appear in your exterior. 
What a pity is it thus to show your imperfections, since this prevents God 
from being served by you as he desires! This equableness of your exterior 
behaviour is required for the perfect employment of the talents which God 
has given you. Often consider then what a sorrow it will be and should be to 
you, to see that you fail in corresponding with God’s will, since he has left 
it to your efforts to acquire what is to perfect and complete your talent. 

Work faithfully for this, join all the forces of your spirit to attain it, and 
take care that mortification shine out in your exterior, so that seculars may 


find more reason to observe that than your appearance or good style. 

You ought to have a very great care to bend yourself towards the side of 
humility, since you have so great an inclination to pride and self-esteem. 
Doubt not that having got this virtue, you will have in the same proportion 
all those which you need. Abase yourself very often in the abyss of your 
nothingness before Our Lord and Our Lady. But remember what I said in 
the conference on humility; as often as it brings not forth that fruit it is 
indubitably false—abase yourself in the knowledge of your littleness, and at 
once afterwards raise up your spirit to consider what God wants from you. 


VI 


To the Same 
Advice for the Charge of Superioress. 


God wants you to serve him in the guidance of souls, since he has disposed 
things as they are, and has given you the capacity of governing others. 

Have a great esteem for the ministry to which you are called; and to fulfil 
it properly never fail to say daily when you awake, that word which St. 
Bernard so often said: “Whereto art thou come?” What does God want from 
thee? Then at once abandon yourself to divine Providence, that it may do 
with you and in you all it pleases without any reserve. 

Have a particular devotion to Our Lady and your good Angel. Then, my 
daughter, remember that you require more humility to command than to 
obey. But take care also not to attend so minutely to what you do. Have a 
right intention to do all for God, and for his honour and glory, and turn 
yourself away from all that the inferior part of your soul would like to do: 
let this tease as much as it likes round about your spirit; do not even look at 
what it is doing or what it wants to say, but keep yourself firm in the 
superior part of your soul, and in the resolution of willing to do nothing 
save what is for God, and is agreeable to him. 

Further, you must give great attention to that word which I have put in 
the Constitutions, viz., that the superioress is not so much for the strong as 
for the weak; though she must have care of all, so that the more advanced 
may not fall back. Have at heart the support of the imperfect daughters who 
are in your charge: never show yourself discomposed, whatever sort of 
temptation or imperfection they may discover to you; but try to give them 
confidence to tell you entirely all that is troubling them. 

Be very tender with regard to those who are more imperfect, to help them 
to profit by their imperfection. Bear in mind that a very impure soul can 


attain a perfect purity if well assisted. God having given you both the duty 
and the power of doing this, by his grace, apply yourself earnestly to do it 
for his honour and glory. Note that those who have the greatest number of 
bad inclinations are those who can reach a greater perfection. Avoid having 
particular affections. 

Do not be at all discouraged to find in yourself many very bad 
inclinations, since by the goodness of God you have a superior will which 
can overrule all this. 

Take great care to maintain your exterior in a holy equableness. And if 
you have any trouble in your mind, let it not appear outside. Preserve a 
grave demeanour, being sweet and humble, but never showing levity, 
particularly with young people. 

Such, I think, is what you must pay attention to, in order to give God the 
service which he has desired from you. But I greatly want you to consider 
very often the importance of the charge which you hold, not only of being 
superior, but also of being in the place where you are. The glory of God is 
concerned here, and also the reputation of your Institute; on which account 
you must lift high your heart, making it understand the importance of what 
you are called to. 

Annihilate yourself in the very depths of your being, to see that God wills 
to use your littleness to do him a service of such great importance. 
Acknowledge yourself to be much honoured by this honour, and go on 
earnestly to beseech Our Lady to deign to offer you to her Son, as a creature 
absolutely given up to his divine goodness, resolving that in future you will 
by means of his grace live a life entirely new, making from henceforth a 
perfect renewal of your whole soul, detesting for ever your past life, with all 
its old habits. Proceed then, my dear daughter, full of confidence that after 
having made this perfect act of holy abandonment of self into the arms of 
the most holy Virgin, thus consecrating and sacrificing yourself again to the 
service of her Son’s love, she will keep you all the time of your life under 
her protection, and will present you again to his goodness at the hour of 
your death. 

Then I say to you: speak as little as possible of yourself; and I say this in 
good earnest, bear it well in mind and pay attention to it. If you are 
imperfect, humble yourself to the bottom of your heart, and do not talk of it, 
for that is only pride which inspires you to say much about it, so that people 


may not find in you as much as you say. Speak little of yourself, I keep 
saying, little. 

Have a great care to preserve your exterior amongst your daughters in 
such a medium between gravity and humble sweetness, that they may see 
that while you love them tenderly you are still the superior; for affability 
must not hinder the exercise of authority. I entirely approve that superiors 
should be superiors, making themselves obeyed, provided that modesty and 
patience be observed. 

Keep a holy gravity with seculars; for as you are young you must 
carefully observe this. Let your laugh be moderate, even with women, with 
whom you can have a little more affability and cordiality. By this gravity 
you must not understand that you are to be severe or frowning; for a 
gracious serenity is always to be observed before young people, even 
though of ecclesiastical profession. For the most part keep your eyes cast 
down, and be brief in words with such persons, always taking care to profit 
their souls by showing forth the perfection of your Institute. I do not say 
your own but that of your Institute, not in words, save very simply; only 
praising it in the way that one speaks of oneself, or of one’s relatives, that 
is, briefly and simply. 

Praise highly other Orders and forms of Religion, and put your own 
below others, though you must not conceal that you live in peace, and must 
say, simply, when occasion presents itself, the good which is going on. 
Always make much of the Carmelite Sisters, and enter into friendship with 
them wherever you may be, always testifying that you have a great esteem 
for them and love them dearly. 

Incline much to the Jesuit Fathers, and communicate gladly with them; as 
also with the Fathers of the Oratory, and the Minims; take counsel with any 
of these when you have need, and particularly with the Jesuit Fathers. 

Do not be at all so reserved as to raising the veil as the Carmelite Sisters 
are, but still use discretion in this, letting it be seen when you raise it, that 
you do so to gratify those who speak to you, observing not to go nearer the 
grille, still less to pass your hands through, unless for certain persons of 
quality who desire it. 

As regards prayer, you must take care that the subjects of it be the death, 
life, and Passion of Our Lord; for it is a very rare thing that we cannot make 
profit out of the consideration of what Our Lord has done. After all, he is 


the sovereign Master, whom the Eternal Father has sent into the world to 
teach us what we ought to do; and therefore, besides the obligation which 
we have to form ourselves on this divine model, we ought for this reason to 
be strongly induced to consider his works in order to imitate them, for it is 
one of the most excellent intentions we can have in all we have to do and 
do, to do it because Our Lord has done it, that is, to practise the virtues 
because Our Lord has practised them and as he has practised them. To 
comprehend this rightly we must faithfully ponder, observe and consider 
how this thought—because our Father did it in such a way I wish to do it— 
includes love towards our divine Saviour and most beloved Father; for the 
child who really loves his good father has a great inclination to conform 
himself closely to his ways and to imitate him in all he does. 

There may, however, be some exceptional souls who cannot dwell upon 
nor engage their minds with any mystery; they are drawn to a certain gentle 
simplicity before God, and held in this simplicity, without other 
consideration save to know that they are before God, and that he is their 
whole good; and so they remain profitably. That is good: but I think it is 
clearly enough expressed in the book On the love of God, which you can go 
to if necessary, or to the other books which treat of prayer. 

But speaking generally you must make all the sisters, as far as possible, 
keep in that state and method of prayer which is the most safe; viz., that 
which tends to the reformation of life and change of manners, which is the 
prayer that I named at first as being made over the mysteries of the life and 
death of Our Lord. And credence must not always be given to young sisters 
just entering religion, when they say they are in this or that lofty state; for 
very often it is only a delusion and amusement of the fancy. Wherefore they 
should be put in the same way and the same exercises as the others; for if 
their prayer is good they will be very glad to be humiliated and to submit 
themselves to the guidance of those who are in authority over them. There 
is everything to fear in these kinds of exalted prayer, but one can walk 
securely in the more common, which is to occupy ourselves with simplicity 
about our Master, to learn what he wants us to do. 

The superioress can on some great and special occasion impose a two or 
three days’ fast on the Community, or, say, only on the stronger members; 
or the discipline in preference to fasting—for this is a mortification which 
does not hurt the health, and therefore all can take it, after the fashion which 


is used here. But you must take care not to introduce austerities into your 
houses; for this would be to change your Institute, which is principally for 
the weak. 

The superioress should certainly visit the cells of the sisters from time to 
time to prevent their having anything in private possession, but still this 
must be done so discreetly that the sisters may have no just reason to think 
that the superior has any distrust of their fidelity, whether in this or in any 
other thing: for this discretion must always be observed so as neither to hold 
them too tight nor leave them too free; and you cannot think how necessary 
a thing it is to keep in this moderation. 

For my part, I should greatly approve that you do nothing but simply 
follow the community in all things, whether in mortifications or in whatever 
it may be. It seems to me that it ought to be the principal practice of a 
superior, this going before her daughters in the simplicity of doing neither 
more nor less than they do. For this causes her to be greatly loved, and 
marvellously keeps the spirit of her daughters in peace. I greatly desire that 
the history of Jacob be ever before your eyes, that you may do like him, 
who accommodated himself not only to the steps of his children, but even 
to those of his little lambs. 

As to Communion, I should wish you to follow the advice of confessors; 
when you desire sometimes to communicate beyond your usual practice, 
take their counsel. You may well communicate once a week oftener than the 
community, as well as in your tum like the others; and even as to 
communicating more frequently on exceptional occasions, you must do 
what those who have care of you think good, for you must let them direct 
you here. It will be good for you, my dear daughter, to habituate yourself to 
give a report of yourself every month, or every two or three months if you 
like, to the extraordinary confessors, or to the ordinary if he is competent, 
or to such other as you choose; for it is a great advantage to do nothing save 
by the counsel of others. 

I do not think there is any practice to Which you should pay more 
attention than to that of most holy charity towards your neighbour, by 
sweetly bearing with them and lovingly serving them; but in such sort that 
you take care always to preserve the authority and gravity of a superior, 
accompanied with holy humility. When you have decided that something 
ought to be done, walk securely and fear nothing, regarding God as often as 


you can. I do not say, be always attentive to God’s presence, but multiply as 
much as ever you can the turning of your spirit to God. “It is this last point 
which, with all my heart, I have promised my God to practise faithfully, by 
the help of his grace, having taken Our Lady as protectress of this my 
resolution. ”1982 


VU 


To the Same 
The Saint’s last advice to her on her departure from Annecy. 
[Written with his own hand. ] 


Go, my very dear daughter; God will be propitious to you. Three virtues are 
dearly recommended to you: most humble sweetness, most courageous 
humility, perfect confidence in God’s Providence; for as to equableness of 
mind and of outward demeanour, it is not a particular virtue, but the interior 
and exterior ornament of a spouse of Our Saviour. Live thus then all in God 
and for God, and may his goodness be ever your repose. Amen. 

Act thus, my most dear daughter. May God’s be the praise of the trial by 
which Providence exercises you in sending you this sickness: it will 
sanctify you, by his holy grace. For as you will never be a spouse of Jesus 
Christ glorified unless you have first been one of Jesus crucified, you will 
never enjoy the nuptial joy of his triumphant love unless you have felt the 
suffering love of the bed of his holy cross. 

Meantime you must pray God ever to be your strength and your courage 
in suffering, as your modesty, sweetness, and humility in his consolations. 


VI 


On the Vocation to a Religious Life 


A good vocation is simply a firm and constant will which the called person 
has to serve God in the way and in the places that Almighty God has called 
him to: that is the best mark that one can have to know when a vocation is 
good. Not that it is necessary that such a soul should do from the beginning 
all that it must do in its vocation with so great a firmness and constancy as 
to be exempt from all repugnance, difficulty or disgust, in the matter of its 
vocation; still less that this firmness and constancy must be such as to make 
it exempt from committing faults; nor has it to be so firm as never to come 
to waver or vary in its undertaking to practise the means which may lead it 
to perfection: since all men are subject to such passions, to change, to 
vicissitude, and are not to be judged by these different movements and 
accidents, so long as the will remains firm as to the point of not quitting the 
good which it has embraced, though it may feel some disrelish and 
coldness. 

So that to have the sign of a good vocation there is not needed a sensible 
constancy, but an effective one. To know whether God wills one to be a 
religious man or woman, one is not to wait for him sensibly to speak to us, 
or to send us an angel from heaven to signify to us his will; nor is there any 
need to have revelations on the subject. Neither is there need of an 
examination by ten or twelve doctors of the Sorbonne to try whether the 
inspiration is good or bad, to be followed or not; but one must properly 
cultivate and correspond with the first movement, and then not be troubled 
if disrelish or coldness supervene. 

For if one try to keep the will always firmly fixed upon seeking out the 
good which God shows us, he will not fail to make all tum to his glory. 
From whatever side the motive of the vocation may come, it is enough to 
have felt the inclination or movement in the heart to seek after the good to 


which one is called, and to remain firm and constant in its pursuit, although 
this may be with repugnance and coldly. 

And in this one ought to have a great care to love souls, and to teach them 
not to be alarmed at these vicissitudes or changes, and to encourage them to 
remain firm under them; saying to them that they must not distress 
themselves about these sensible feelings, nor examine them so much, that 
they should content themselves with this constant will, which amidst all 
does not lose its affection for that first design, that they must only be careful 
to cultivate it well, and to correspond with this first movement, not 
concerning themselves as to what side it comes from, because our God has 
many ways of calling his servants to his service, now making use of 
sermons, now of the reading of good books, now of the vexations, 
misfortunes, afflictions, and crosses which befall us, now of the world 
which gives us cause to be angry with it and abandon it—for from all these 
causes there have come great servants of God. Others again come to 
religion on account of some natural defect of body, as for being lame, short 
of an eye, ugly; others are brought to it by their fathers and mothers in order 
to benefit their other children by this relief: but God often displays the 
greatness of his clemency and mercy by making use of such intentions, 
which of themselves are far from good, to make of such persons great 
servants of his divine Majesty. 

In a word, he makes the lame and the blind to enter to his banquet, to 
show us that two eyes and two legs are not needed for going to Paradise. 
Many of those who have come into religion in this way have produced great 
fruit and persevered faithfully in their vocation. Others who have been duly 
called have, however, not persevered in it, but after having remained some 
time have given up all. Of whom we have an example in Judas, of whose 
good vocation we cannot doubt, since Our Lord himself had chosen and 
called him like the others, and he could not be deceived in choosing him, 
for he had the discernment of spirits. 

It is a certain thing that when God calls any one by prudence and divine 
Providence he obliges himself to furnish all the helps necessary to make 
him perfect in his vocation. When he calls any one to Christianity he 
obliges himself to furnish him with all that is required for being a good 
Christian. In the same way when he calls any one to be priest, bishop, or 


religious, he obliges himself at the same time to furnish him all the means 
required to be perfect in his vocation. 

In this, however, we must not think that it is we who obliged him to do 
this in making ourselves priests or religious, seeing that we could not oblige 
Our Lord save as he obliges himself for himself, led by his infinite 
goodness and mercy: so that in making me a religious Our Lord is obliged 
to furnish me all that I need have to be a good religious, not by obligation 
but of his infinite mercy and Providence; though the Divine Majesty never 
fails in care and Providence touching all this. 

And to make us believe this the better, he has obliged himself to it in such 
sort that we must never entertain the opinion that there is any fault of his 
when we do not succeed well, nor must we think that he does not 
sometimes give the same helps and succour even to those whom he has not 
called—so great is his mercy and liberality. But although he gives all the 
means necessary to become perfect in the vocation to which he calls us, this 
does not say that he gives them to us all at once, so that those who are 
called are perfect in the very instant of their entrance into their vocation; for 
then religious Orders would not be named from hospitals as anciently they 
were named, or the religious themselves (from the Greek word, 
©epanevtat) Therapeuts, which means healers in hospitals, because they 
healed one another. We must not then think that in entering into Religion 
one becomes perfect all of a sudden, but that one enters there to tend to 
perfection. 

It is not then the sad deportments, or the tearful faces, or the sighing 
bosoms which have always the best call; nor those who kiss the Crucifix 
most frequently, who are never willing to leave the Church, or who are 
always in the hospitals; nor those again who begin with great fervour. We 
are not to regard the tears of the tearful, nor the groans of the melancholy, 
nor the gestures of exterior ceremonies, to know those who are properly 
called; but we are to look for those who have a firm and constant will to be 
saved, and who for that end work faithfully to recover spiritual health. Nor 
must we hold as a mark of a true vocation the fervour which causes persons 
to be discontented with their actual state, and to flatter themselves with 
certain desires, which are usually vain though specious, of a greater sanctity 
of life; for while one is busying oneself to seek out what very often is not 


one’s vocation, one omits what would render us perfect in that which we 
have embraced. 


IX 


On the Reception and Probation of Sisters 
1. For the state of postulant 


With regard to the first reception into the monastery in the secular dress, as 
one cannot know much of the candidates because they all bring a good 
exterior and show themselves as prompt in words as St. James and St. John 
to drink the chalice of Our Lord, so one cannot well refuse them. And 
indeed one must not make too great question about receiving them. All that 
one can do is to observe their manner, and by conversation with them learn 
something of their interior. 

As to what regards corporal health and bodily infirmities of any kind, 
little if any consideration is to be made of them, inasmuch as the weakly 
and infirm can be received in the Visitation as much as the strong and 
robust; and it is partly made for them, provided that the infirmities are not 
so bad as to make them altogether incapable of observing the rule and of 
doing what belongs to their vocation. 


2. For taking the habit, or clothing 


As regards the receiving them into the habit or novitiate, one must do so 
with as much more difficulty and consideration as one has had more 
opportunity of remarking their character, actions, and habits. To be yet 
sensitive, or hasty, or subject to other passion of the kind, should not be a 
bar to their admission to the novitiate, provided they have a good will to 
amend, and to submit to use the medicines and appliances suited to their 
cure; and even though they have a repugnance to them, or take them with 
great difficulty, this does not signify, so long as they do not cease to use 
them; nor again that they are somewhat rough and awkward in their 


manners, from having been brought up badly and without due training; this, 
I say, ought not to hinder their reception; for though they may have more 
trouble and difficulty than others who have a gentler and more tractable 
nature, yet still if they much desire to be cured and testify a firm will to 
receive a cure, though at a great cost—to these refuse not your votes 
notwithstanding their falls; for these persons, after long labour, produce 
great fruits in Religion and become great servants of God, and acquire a 
strong and solid virtue: for the grace of God supplies the void, and 
ordinarily where there is less nature there is more grace. 


3. For profession 


As regards receiving them to profession there is required a greater 
consideration. Three things must be observed. 

The first, that they be healthy, not in body but in heart and spirit; that is, 
that they have the heart well disposed to live in an entire docility and 
submission. 

The second, that they have a sensible (bon) mind—not of those superior 
minds which ordinarily are vain and full of self-satisfaction, which in the 
world were abodes of vanity, and which come to religion not to humble 
themselves, but as if they came there to give lessons in philosophy and 
theology, wanting to lead and govern everything. Against these you must be 
very specially on your guard. But a sensible mind is a medium mind, which 
is neither too great nor too little; these minds are to be valued, because these 
spirits always do a good deal, and yet without knowing it; they apply 
themselves to work, and give their attention to solid virtues; they are 
tractable, and there is not much difficulty in leading them, for they easily 
understand. 

The third thing to be observed is whether the sister has worked hard 
during the year of novitiate; if she has well borne and profited by the 
application of the remedies suitable to cure her infirmity; if she has carried 
into effect the resolutions which she made on entering Religion, and 
afterwards in her novitiate, of changing and amending her bad habits, faults 
of character, and inclinations. If one sees that she perseveres faithfully in 
her resolution, and that her will remains firm and constant to continue, and 
if it is observed that she has applied herself to reform and to form herself 


according to the rules and constitutions, and that this will remains still in 
her, viz., to desire always to do better, it is the sort of conduct which 
deserves reception, and even if she fall into grave faults on occasion, and 
maybe rather often, this should not cause her to be refused. 

For although in the year of her novitiate she was to work at the 
reformation of her manners and habits, that does not say that she must 
commit no faults, nor that she must be perfect at the end of a year: as the 
Apostles, although they were called, and had for a long time laboured at the 
reformation of their life, did not cease committing faults, and this not only 
in the first year but also in the second and in the third. 


To Mother Rosset 
On her duties as superior (at Bourges). 


Our Blessed Father told me that the arms we must carry with us when we 
go to any foundation are no others but holy humility; with which virtue he 
said I must be wholly endowed, because humility is entirely generous, and 
makes us undertake with an invincible courage all that regards the service 
of God and the advancement of his glory. And the less ability we feel in 
ourselves to do it, the more should we clasp and fasten and bind ourselves 
to Our Lord, trusting and leaning on him alone, on his assistance and on his 
grace, which his goodness will not fail to give us in order to enable us to do 
our duty according to his holy will, if we are filled with humility and 
distrust of self. For it is quite certain that we can do nothing ourselves, but it 
is also the truth that in God all things are possible to us. We are not 
procurators nor superiors of the talents and gifts which God has placed in 
us, but only dispensers!®88 to distribute them to others, carrying everywhere 
the spirit of the Visitation, in order to pour it out for our neighbour, trying to 
polish, purify, and adorn the spirits of those whom Our Lord will commit to 
our charge, which are very diverse. With them we must practise a great 
sweetness, simplicity, and long-suffering patience as we watch them 
journeying at slow pace, and always falling into imperfections: at the same 
time we must inculcate upon these souls true humility, generosity, 
sweetness, and charity, which is the true spirit of our rules, in order that by 
this means they may arrive at the perfection of sacred love, and of union 
with the divine Majesty, which is the end for which he has called them to 
Religion. 


XI 


To Sister Claude-Simplician Fardel 
Description of the true daughter of the Visitation. 


[It is the Saint’s answer to the question: “My Lord, if you were a sister 
amongst us, what would you do to be quickly perfect?” ] 


It seems to me that with the grace of God I would keep myself so attentive 
in fulfilling the little and minute observances which are established amongst 
you, that by this means I would try to gain the heart of God. I would keep 
the silence well, and also I would sometimes speak, even in time of silence, 
I mean whenever charity required, but never otherwise. I would speak very 
gently, and would give particular attention to this because the constitution 
so orders. I would open and shut doors very quietly, because so our Mother 
wishes, and we firmly will to do all we know she wants us to do. 

I would keep my eyes well cast down, and would walk very tranquilly; 
for, my dear daughter, God and his angels ever regard us and love 
extremely those who are living well. If I were employed in anything or had 
an office given me, I would love it and would try to fulfil it duly; if I were 
not employed in anything but left alone, I would not give my attention to 
anything save to be very obedient and dearly to love Our Lord. Oh! 
methinks I would love him with all my heart, this good God, and would 
closely apply my spirit to observe well the rules and constitutions. O my 
daughter, indeed we must do this well, the best we can; for is it not true that 
we have become religious only for this, you and I? I am indeed very glad 
that there is a sister here who wants to be a religious for me; and specially 
glad that it is my Sister Claude-Simplician, for I love her much. So let us 
then do the best we can; nothing ought to keep us from doing properly what 
is in our constitutions, for we are able to do it by the grace of God. But we 


must not be troubled about our faults, for what can we do without the help 
of our good God? Nothing whatever. 

I think also that I would be very cheerful, and that I would never excite 
myself. That, thank God, I do already; for I never let myself become 
excited. I would keep myself very little and lowly; I would humble myself 
and would practise humiliations according to the opportunities I had, and if 
I were not humiliated I would at least humble myself because I had not 
been humbled. I would try my best to keep myself in the presence of God, 
and to do all my actions for his love, for, my daughter, here we are taught to 
do thus. And what have we to do but that in this world? Nothing at all; we 
know all that is required if we know this. And now at this present we have 
to quit ourselves. Let us begin in good earnest, God will help us. If we have 
good courage we shall do much, God helping. 

But do you know this further, my daughter Simplician? I hope that I 
would gladly allow people to do with me whatever they liked, and I would 
often read the chapters on humility and on modesty in our constitutions. 
Yes, my dear daughter, these you must read well. 


XU 


To Mother Favre 
[This was written down by the Saint himself. ] 
Method of receiving postulants to the habit. 


I will second you as well as I possibly can, my dear daughter, in your good 
intention; though between us there is neither second nor first, but a simple 
unity. I have thought that perhaps it would be well tomorrow, before going 
to holy Mass, that you should call all your daughters to you, and then make 
the two who are going to be received come forward, and in presence of the 
others should say to them three or four words to this effect: 

You have asked us to receive you amongst us, to serve God in the unity 
of the same spirit and the same will; and, hoping in the divine goodness that 
you will make yourself greatly devoted to this end, we are about to receive 
you this moming into the number of our novice sisters, in order afterwards, 
according to the advancement which you may make in virtue, to receive 
you to profession at the time we think good. But before going further, think 
well with yourselves again of the importance of what you undertake, for it 
would be much better not to enter amongst us than after having entered to 
give some cause for not being received to profession: but if you have a 
good will you must hope that God will aid you. 

Now, entering amongst us, know that we only receive you to teach you as 
well as we can, by example and words, to crucify your flesh by the 
mortification of your senses and appetites, of your passions, humours, and 
inclinations, and of your own will: in such sort that all this may 
henceforward be subject to the law of God and to the rules of this 
congregation. 


And to this effect we have committed the labour and particular care of 
exercising and instructing you to Sister de Brechard here present, to whom 
therefore you will be obedient, and whom you will hear with such respect 
and honour that one may know it is not for the creature’s sake that you 
submit yourself to the creature, but for the love of the Creator whom you 
acknowledge in the creature; and if we should appoint another, whoever she 
may be, to be your mistress, you must obey her with all humility for the 
same reason, not looking into the face of her who may govern you, but into 
the face of God who has so ordained it. 

You enter then into this school of our congregation to learn to duly bear 
the cross of Our Lord by abnegation, self-renunciation, mortification of 
your senses; and as for me I will love you cordially as your sister, mother, 
and servant, and all our sisters will hold you as their well-beloved sisters. 

Meantime you will have Sister de Brechard as mistress, whom you will 
obey, following her directions with humility, sincerity, and simplicity, 
which our Lord requires in all those who join this congregation. 

You would quite deceive yourselves if you thought you were come to 
have greater repose than in the world, for on the contrary we are only 
assembled here to work diligently in uprooting our evil inclinations, 
correcting our faults, acquiring virtues. But blessed is the labour which will 
give us eternal repose. 

Now I do not say, my dear daughter, that you must say these words, nor 
all this, but what you will see fit, less for these candidates themselves than 
for the edification and stirring up of others. 

I should also think it good that after you have received some promise 
from them that they will conduct themselves well, you should add: 

Blessed are those who will give you good example and console you in 
your undertaking. Amen. 

Such is what I have thought of, and you can make use of it as you think 
fit. Good-night, my dear mother, truly my daughter. Vive Jésus, et Marie! 
Amen. 


XI 


Short Sayings from Various Letters 
1. The spirit of one Professed 


I rejoice that you are now professed. Oh blessed be God for having so 
greatly loved you!—for I have no doubt that with the grace of Profession he 
has given you the height of courage, the lively realisation of eternity, the 
love of sacred humility, and the sweetness of the love of his divine 
goodness, required for the perfect practice of Profession. 


2. On humility and openness 


There is no danger in what has happened to you, since you manifest it; but 
note, my dear daughter, that God has begun his visitations in your soul with 
the feeling and practice of littleness, lowness, and humility, in order to 
sanction the advice which is given you, to bring yourself down to this state, 
and to be truly a little child. I say in every way little, in your own eyes, in 
exercises, in obedience, simplicity and abjection of yourself; little and a true 
infant, which hides neither its good nor its bad from its father, its mother, its 
nurse. 


3. On the same 


My dear daughter, dwell in this, and love this holy simplicity, humility and 
abjection, which the divine Wisdom has so highly esteemed, that It has left 
for a time the exercising of Its royalty, to practise that of poverty and 
abasement of self, even to that desired supreme degree of the cross, where 
the Mother of Wisdom having imbibed this affection has spread it thereafter 
in the heart of all her true daughters and servants. 


4. A perfect life 


Serve God with a great courage and as far as ever you can by the exercises 
of your vocation. Love all your neighbours, but particularly those whom 
God wishes you to love the most. Bow yourself down to the acts whose 
outside seems less worthy, when you know that God wills it; for in 
whatever way the holy will of God is done, whether by high or by low 
deeds, it matters not. Often sigh after the union of your will with that of Our 
Lord. Have patience with yourself in your imperfections. Do not make 
yourself anxious, and do not multiply desires for actions which are 
impossible to you. My dear Sister, walk on uninterruptedly and very 
quietly; if our good God makes you run, he will enlarge your heart: but on 
our part let us stay at this one lesson: Learn of me, because I am meek and 
humble of heart.1&82 


5. On prayer 


My dear daughter, if you relish your point in prayer, it is a sign that God 
wishes you to follow this method, at least at the time. If, however, God 
draws us, at the beginning of prayer, to the simplicity of his presence, and 
we find ourselves engaged therein, let us not quit it to return to our point, it 
being a general rule that we must always follow his drawings, and let 
ourselves go whither his spirit leads us. The effervescence and violent 
expansions of the heart cannot always be avoided, but when one perceives 
their approach it is good to lessen these movements and calm them, by 
relaxing a little our attention and yearnings; forasmuch as prayer is the 
more fruitful the more calm, simple, and delicate it is, that is, the more 
wholly it takes place in the supreme point of the spirit. 


6. On the same 


My dear cousin, my daughter, you must not lose courage; for you ought to 
be so much in love with God that even though you may be unable to do 
anything before him or in his presence, you will not be any less glad to 
place yourself there, simply to see and regard him sometimes. And some 
little time before going to prayer, put your heart in peace and repose, and 


conceive a hope of doing well; for if you go to it without hope, and already 
disgusted, you will have a difficulty to excite your appetite again. ... When 
your heart is wandering and distracted, bring it back quietly to its point, 
restore it tenderly to its Master’s side; and if you did nothing the whole of 
your hour but bring back your heart patiently and put it near Our Lord 
again, and every time you put it back it turned away again, your hour would 
be well employed, and you would perform an exercise very agreeable to 
your dear spouse, to whom I recommend you with the same heart with 
which I am all yours. 


7. On the great virtues 


You tell me, my dear daughter, that in your house is made particular 
profession of evenness of mind. For God’s sake, I implore you, try to 
thoroughly establish this spirit throughout, with that of sweetness and real 
humility. I regard henceforth your house as a seed-plot of many others; 
wherefore you must aim at rooting therein the great and perfect virtues of 
abnegation of self-love, love of one’s own abjection, mortification of 
natural humours, sincere charity—that Our Lord and his most holy Mother 
may be glorified in us and by us. 


8. On the divine office 


You do well to give your honoured brother all the satisfaction you can, 
since he shows you so much love. And since he desires it, you are right in 
occupying yourself all day in work, but as for putting off your Vespers until 
you retire at night after supper, my dear niece, I do not advise you this. Not 
that it is any great sin, for it is at most only venial, but because it will be of 
more edification to all your community and more benefit to your soul if you 
retire for half-an-hour before supper to say your Vespers, letting it be seen 
that this is your dear labour, and well-beloved business. 


9. On bearing with our Neighbour 


When will the bearing with our neighbour have its due power in our hearts? 
It is the last and most excellent lesson of the doctrine of the Saints: blessed 
the soul who learns it. We desire to be borne with in our miseries, and 


always find them worthy of toleration; those of our neighbour always seem 
to us greater and heavier to bear. 


10. On Poverty 


My Saint is St. Francis, with the love of poverty; but I know not how to 
love it, this attractive poverty, for I have never seen it very close: still, 
having heard it spoken so well of by Our Lord, with whom it was born, 
lived, was crucified and rose again, I love and honour it beyond measure. 


BOOK VI 


Letters for Various Festivals 


LETTER I 


To Mother de Chantal 
On Advent. 
1st December 1610. 


You desire, my very dear daughter, some good thoughts which may help 
our sisters to spend Advent well, and with as much devotion as they have 
desire of it. 

What shall I say to you, my dear daughter, except that Holy Church 
conducts to-day her children to Saint Mary Major, to make the station and 
begin Advent there. Let us do the same, my daughter; let us enter in spirit 
into the intention of Holy Church, and in this unity, let us retire near to the 
holy Virgin, our good Mother and mistress. We shall see, in this month, 
three objects which are not only capable of occupying our souls, but which 
should enrapture our hearts with holy love. The first object is Mary 
conceived without sin; the second, St. John, child of grace, crying out in the 
desert that the ways must be made straight for the Spouse who is about to 
come; the third, the same Spouse and Saviour arriving by his holy birth to 
make us sing joyfully at Christmas, Emmanuel, God with us. 

There is enough to meditate upon, until I see you with the dear little 
flock, which may God bless. 


LETTER II 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 
[Mother Favre? | 


Preparation for Christmas. On the sweetness of Christ’s zeal, and how he 
receives all who will to come to him. 


19th December 1619. 


O my daughter, God has shown you a great mercy in bringing back your 
heart to a gracious forbearance with your neighbour, and in having cast the 
holy balm of sweetheartedness towards others into the wine of your zeal. 
See, I answer at last, though late, the letter which you wrote me after my 
passing visit to you, and I answer briefly, simply, lovingly, as to my most 
dear daughter whom I have loved almost from her cradle, because God had 
so disposed. Only this was wanting to you, my dear daughter: your zeal was 
quite good, but it had the defect of being a little bitter, a little severe, a little 
exacting; now we have it purified from this; it will henceforth be sweet, 
mild, gracious, peaceful, forbearing. 

Ah! when we look at the dear little Infant of Bethlehem—whose zeal for 
souls is incomparable, for he comes to die that he may save them—he is so 
humble, so sweet, so amiable. Live joyfully and courageously, my dear 
daughter; I mean in the superior part of your soul; for the Angel who 
heralds the birth of our little Master announces in his song, and sings as he 
announces, that he proclaims joy, peace, happiness for men of good will; in 
order that no one may be ignorant that to receive this Infant it is enough to 
be of good will, although one may not up to this have been of good deed. 
For he came to bless good wills, and little by little he will make them 
fruitful and of good effect, provided that they let him govern them, as I 


hope that we shall do ours, my dear daughter. Amen. And I am entirely 
yours, &c. 


LETTER III 


To a Sister of the Visitation 
On the birth of Christ. 


My dear Daughter—Behold most sweet little Jesus, who is going to be born 
in our commemoration, on this approaching feast. And since he is born to 
visit us on the part of his Eternal Father, and the shepherds and kings will in 
return come to visit him in the cradle, I think that he is the Father and the 
Child both together of Saint Marie of the Visitation. 

Well then, caress him fondly; give him good hospitality, with all our 
sisters, sing beautiful canticles to him, and above all adore him, fervently 
and sweetly, and in him his poverty, his humility, his obedience and his 
sweetness, in imitation of his most holy Mother and of St. Joseph: and take 
of him one of those precious tears, sweet dew of heaven, and put it on your 
heart, in order that it may never know sorrow save what rejoices this sweet 
Infant; and when you recommend to him your soul, recommend equally to 
him mine, which is certainly all yours. 

I salute affectionately all the dear company of our sisters, whom I look 
upon as simple shepherdesses watching over their flocks, that is, their 
affections, and going at the summons of the Angel to do homage to the 
divine Infant, and as offering him as a pledge of their eternal service the 
fairest of their lambs, which is their love, without reserve or exception. 


LETTER IV 


To Mother de Chantal 
Thoughts on Christmas night. 


Ah! how sweet is this night, my most dear daughter! “The heavens,” sings 
the Church, “rain down honey over all the world.” And for my part I think 
these divine Angels who make the air thrill with their admirable song, have 
come to gather this heavenly honey from the lily as it lies on the breast of 
the most sweet Virgin and of St. Joseph. There is a fear, my dear daughter, 
lest these divine spirits should make some mistake between the milk of that 
virginal bosom and the honey from heaven which lies upon it. How sweet to 
see the union of honey and milk (le miel succer le lait). 

But pray, my dear daughter, am I not ambitious enough to think that our 
good Angels, yours and mine, were amongst that dear band of heavenly 
musicians who sang that night? Ah! if they would but please to intone again 
in the ears of our heart that same heavenly song—what joy! what jubilee! I 
beg them to do so that there may be glory to God on high, and peace on 
earth to hearts of good will. 

Returning then from the sacred mysteries, I thus say good day to my dear 
daughter; for I think that even the shepherds, after having adored the sacred 
Babe whom heaven itself had announced to them, rested a little. But oh 
what sweetness, as I think, was in their sleep! They seemed still to hear the 
sacred melody of the Angels who had saluted them so excellently in their 
canticle, to see the dear Infant and the Mother whom they had visited. 

What shall we give to our little King which we have not received from 
him and from his divine liberality? Well, I will give him at holy High Mass 
the well-beloved daughter whom he has given me. O Saviour of our souls, 
make her to be all gold in charity, all myrrh in mortification, all incense in 
prayer, and then receive her within the arms of your holy protection, and let 


your heart say to hers: I am thy salvation for ever and ever. Amen. Your 
very affectionate father and servant, &c. 


LETTER V 


To a Religious Sister 
The Infant Christ the magnet of souls: how all may help to preach him. 


And believe, my dear daughter, that for me also it is a very particular 
consolation to receive letters from you and to send you mine. It is well with 
you when you are near that sacred crib, where the Saviour of our souls 
teaches us so many virtues by his silence; yes, what does he not say to us 
while he keeps silent? His little heart, panting with love for us, ought indeed 
to inflame ours. But see how lovingly he has written your name in the 
bottom of this divine heart, which is throbbing there on the straw with the 
ardent passion which he has for your advancement; nor does he breathe a 
single sigh to his Father in which you have not a share, nor is there a single 
act of his mind which is not for your welfare. 

Loadstone draws iron, amber attracts straw and hay: whether we are iron 
in hardness or straw in feebleness, we ought to join ourselves to this 
sovereign little Babe, who is a true drawer of hearts. Yes, my daughter; let 
us not return into the country from which we came out; let us leave for ever 
Arabia and Chaldea, and remain at this Saviour’s feet. Let us say with the 
heavenly Spouse:/28 I have found him whom my soul loveth; I hold him 
and I will not let him go. 

O my daughter, does your envy of me come from this, that I preach to the 
world the praises of God? 

Ah! what a satisfaction to the heart to proclaim the goodness of what one 
loves! But if you want to preach with me, do so, I pray you, my daughter, 
by ever praying to God to give me words according to his heart and your 
wishes. How often does it happen that we say good things because some 
good soul gets us the grace to do so! Does she not preach sufficiently, and 
with this advantage, that knowing nothing about it she is not puffed up? 


We are like organs, where he who gives the wind really does the whole 
work and gets no praise for it. Often then breathe a prayer for me, my 
daughter, and you will preach with me; and on my part, believe me, I join 
my soul to yours every day by the link of the most holy Sacrament, which I 
only receive with you and for you. So make, my daughter, make a thousand 
times a day these holy aspirations to God, protesting that you are wholly 
and entirely, for ever and eternally his. May Jesus ever live, for he is our 
life! May his holy love live and reign for ever in our hearts! 


LETTER VI 


To a Religious Sister 
On the birth of the Infant Jesus. 


You may think, my dear daughter, how my soul which loves yours 
extremely, fancies always that it can write to you, for truly I have a very 
great pleasure when my soul can entertain itself with yours. But these great 
feasts impose silence upon us inasmuch as they themselves ring with divine 
words, which tell us of the mystery which they represent. Indeed I know not 
what to say in presence of this divine Infant, for he speaks no word from his 
heart, full of fondness for ours, he reveals not himself except by 
lamentations, tears, and sweet looks: his sacred Mother is almost always 
silent, and marvelling at what is said to him. Oh! what great things does this 
silence speak to me! It teaches me to make mental prayer; it teaches me the 
loving fervour of a heart filled with affection, which cherishes these sweet 
thoughts while fearing to lose their sweetness if it utter them. 

Meantime keep near this Mother, and do not leave her for a single 
moment, while she starts from Nazareth and goes to Bethlehem; while 
without eagerness but not without ardent movements of the soul she awaits 
the outcoming of the beautiful bird of Paradise. My dear daughter, you will 
see her, this fair Lady, this blessed daughter of Sion, Mother of the King of 
glory though she is, going about to beg hospitality in Bethlehem, and with 
no sort of shame, but glorying in this grace and blessed necessity. 

I promise you that in this midnight Mass, in which it will seem to me that 
I shall see a crib on the altar, and the sweet Babe with his two eyes filling 
with tears more precious than pearls, I will offer him to God his Father with 
his Mother’s approval, and will ask him for you, that he may ever be the 
heart of your heart and the sole Beloved of your soul. O my daughter, 
tightly clasp this divine Infant in your arms, and give him that milk of 


humility and cordial sweetness which is his food. Ah! how sweet this 
mystery is! Your St. Bernard’s first rapture was by the vision of it, and by 
this means his heart and his mouth became full of the milk of the holy 
Virgin and the tears of this sweet little Infant. Salute your little cousin from 
me, and likewise salute one another. As soon as you see the august little 
Infant born in your soul, tell him earnestly that I sacrifice to him my soul 
with yours eternally. Amen. 


LETTER VII 


To Mother de Chantal 
On the mystery of Christmas. 


Finding myself in these great feast days tied by a thousand engagements, it 
is really all but impossible for me to go and visit you, my dear daughter. I 
would, however, have gladly done so in order to entertain you all with some 
considerations on the holy mystery which we celebrate; but, my dear 
daughter, nothing will fail you, since you will be in the presence of that 
sacred Infant whose image you will have in your memory and imagination 
as if you saw him born in his poor little crib at Bethlehem. O my daughter, 
how many holy affections does this birth make rise within our hearts, above 
all of the perfect renunciation of the goods, the pomps, the consolations, of 
this world. 

I do not know whether I find any mystery which so sweetly mingles 
tenderness with austereness, love with rigour, sweetness with severity. 
Never was seen a poorer or happier bringing forth; never so glorious or so 
well satisfied a Mother. Certainly she who bears the Son of God has no 
need to beg from the world exterior consolations. Saint Paula also preferred 
to live as a poor hospice-sister in Bethlehem, rather than to be a rich lady at 
Rome, for it seemed to her that she heard day and night in her dear hospital 
the infantine cries of the Saviour in the crib, or, as St. Francis used to say, of 
the dear Babe of Bethlehem, who inspired her with contempt for worldly 
grandeur and affections, and called her to most holy love of abjection. This 
dear little Saviour knows well, my dear daughter, that since the morning my 
heart cries out and begs Jesus for yours. Yes, sweetest Jesus, precious balm 
which givest all sweetness to Angels and to men, enter, possess the soul of 
this dear daughter. Enjoy these affections fully, in order that the odour of his 
Sweet-scented name may spread out into all your actions. Ah! my daughter, 


you are all dear to me, because you hold nothing dear but Jesus, and since 
as I know well it is through him that I am very dear to you, let me therefore 
be still more so this year. But above all may Jesus be so more and more 
unto most holy eternity. Amen. 


LETTER VU 


To a Widow Lady 
On the Feast of the Circumcision. 


My Daughter—I am so greatly pressed that I have not the leisure to write 
you anything more than the great word of our salvation, Jesus. Yes, my 
daughter, can we not at least once pronounce that sacred name of our heart. 
Oh what a balm would it spread throughout all the powers of our spirit! 
How happy should we be, my daughter,, to have in our understanding Jesus 
only, in our imagination Jesus only. Jesus would be everywhere in us and 
we everywhere in him. Let us make trial of this, my very dear daughter, let 
us pronounce it as often as we can; and if for the present it is but with 
stammering, still at last we shall be able to pronounce it properly. 

But what is the pronouncing it properly, that sacred name?—for you ask 
me to speak plainly to you. Alas! my daughter, I do not know. I only know 
that to express it duly there needs a tongue all of fire; that is, there needs 
nothing less than love divine, which by itself expresses Jesus in our life by 
impressing him in the depths of our heart. But courage, my daughter; 
undoubtedly we shall love God, for he loves us. Make yourself happy in 
this, and permit not your soul to be troubled about anything. I am, my dear 
daughter, I am in this same Jesus, yours most absolutely. 


LETTER IX 


To a Sister of the Visitation 
On the Circumcision: wishes for the New Year. 


My dear Daughter—When Holy Scripture wishes to speak of a person who 
is good, gentle, innocent and devoted to God, it says: he or she is a son or 
daughter of one year. O my daughter, if we have not hitherto corresponded 
with the love of this gracious Saviour, by a holy and inseparable union of 
our affections with his holy will, let us now so act that at the end of this 
year we may be able to be called children of one year. 

I was saying yesterday, my dear daughter (for I wish to share our 
preachings with you), that when God desired to take under his protection 
the children of the Israelites, in order that the exterminating Angel should 
not slay them as he slew those of the Egyptians, he ordained that their doors 
should be sprinkled and marked with the blood of the Paschal lamb, and 
that so his divine Majesty marked for us with the blood of his Circumcision 
the gate and entrance of this year, in order that in it the exterminator of our 
children might have no power over them. Now you know who are our 
children; for I speak of those of the heart, our good purposes, our good 
desires, the fruits of our divine love. 

I hope, my dear daughter, that we shall be of inviolable fidelity to this 
Saviour, and that these following years will be like the fertile years of 
Joseph, who by the way in which he employed them made himself viceroy 
of Egypt: for we will so employ our years, our months, our weeks, our days, 
our hours, our moments, that the whole will be used for God’s service, and 
will be profitable to eternal life, to reign with the Saints. But, my daughter, 
will we not be no longer those old ourselves that we were formerly, but be 
other ourselves, who will be without exception, without reserve, without 
condition, sacrificed for ever to God and to his love? Like the phoenix we 


will be renewed in this fire of divine love, for which we have, with an 
unalterable divorce, for ever given up and rejected the world and every kind 
of vanity. 

Our little fits of anger, of sadness, these little shiverings of the heart, are 
remains of our maladies, which the sovereign Physician leaves in us in 
order that we may fear a relapse, and may remain in an entire submission. 
We will all the same continue to restore our strength day by day, and these 
little movements of the passions will grow weak, with God’s help. Have 
courage, my daughter, for this little Jesus loves you much. I am in him all 
yours. 


LETTER X 


To a Religious Sister 
The new year: the Infant Saviour. 


Annecy, 8th January 1620. 


O my dear Daughter—Let us employ this new year well, to acquire eternity. 
I see you, me seems, near the Infant of Bethlehem, and while kissing his 
feet begging him to be your King. Abide there, my dear daughter, and learn 
of him to be meek, humble, simple and amiable. 

Let your soul, like a mystical bee, never leave this dear little King, but 
make its honey around him, in him and for him; indeed let it draw its honey 
from him, whose lips are all overflowing with grace, and on them, far more 
happily than they were seen on those of St. Ambrose, holy bees, collected 
in a swarm, do their sweet and gracious work. 


LETTER XI 


To a Bernardine Sister, his Cousin 
On the Epiphany. 


Our Lord loves you, my dear cousin, and loves you tenderly. If he does not 
make you feel the sweetness of his holy love, this is to make you more 
humble and more abject in your own eyes; but do not thereupon give up 
having recourse to his holy graciousness in all confidence, above all at this 
time when we represent ourselves to him as he was a little babe at 
Bethlehem. For why, my dear daughter, does he take this sweet and 
attractive state of a little child save to provoke us to love him with 
confidence and to confide in him with love? 

Remain close to the Crib, this holy octave of the Kings. If you love 
riches, you will there find the gold which the Kings have left there; if you 
love the smoke of honours, you will find there that of the incense; and if 
you love the delicacies of the senses, smell there the odorous myrrh which 
perfumes the whole stable. Be rich in love for this dear Saviour, honourable 
in the familiarity with him to which you will aspire by prayer, and be filled 
with delight in the joy of feeling within yourself by holy inspirations and 
affections that you are most solely his. As to your little attacks of anger, 
they will pass away; or if they do not pass, it will be for your exercise and 
mortification. 

At last, my dear cousin, since without reserve you will to be all for God, 
do not let your heart remain in trouble; and amidst all the dryness which can 
come to you, abide steadily in the arms of the divine mercy. 

And as to these apprehensions which arise within you, they are from the 
enemy, who, seeing you now determined to live in Our Lord without 
reserve and without exception, will make all kinds of efforts to disturb you 
and to make the path of holy devotion hard. But you, on the contrary, must 


enlarge your heart by a frequent repetition of your protestation that you will 
never give in, that you will persevere in your fidelity, that you love the 
rigours of God’s service better than the sweetness of the world’s, that you 
will never abandon your Spouse. 

Beware, my dear daughter, of giving up holy prayer, for you would play 
the game of your adversary; but constantly continue in this holy exercise, 
and wait for Our Saviour to speak to you, for he will some day say to you 
words of peace and consolation, and then you will know that your labour 
has been well employed and your patience useful. 

Good night, my very dear daughter; glory in being all for God, and 
always protest that you are wholly his. Say often, Vive Jésus. 


LETTER XII 


To the Same 
On the Feast of Candlemas. 


You tell me, my very dear daughter, that your grief over the great and 
irrevocable adieux which we have said to the world is past: it is well said, 
my daughter; let us leave that world on one side, it is worthless. Ah! may 
this Egypt, with its garlics, its onions, and its gross flesh, be ever disgusting 
to us, that we may so much the better relish the delicious manna which Our 
Saviour will give us in the desert which we have entered. May Jesus then 
live and reign! 

You desire not to tell untruths; this is a great secret for drawing the Spirit 
of God into our interior. Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle? said 
David:492! He who speaks the truth with all his heart, he answers. I quite 
approve of speaking little, provided that this little which you say is said 
graciously and charitably, and not morosely or affectedly. Yes, speak little 
and sweetly, little and well, little and simply, little and sincerely, little and 
kindly. 

My daughter, you must from time to time exercise yourself in this self- 
renunciation and nakedness of heart, and ask it of God in all your exercises; 
but when there comes some other movement—of love, of union with God 
and of confidence—you must follow these without disturbing them by 
abnegation, for which you will leave a space at the end and in its place. 

What sweetness it was yesterday to consider that fair Mother, with the 
little Babe hanging at her breast, as she goes to offer him in the Temple, and 
with that pair of doves, more favoured, methinks, than the greatest princes 
of the world, in being sacrificed for the Saviour. Ah! who will give us the 
grace that our hearts also may be so one day? But is not this Simeon 
glorious in thus embracing that divine Infant? Yes; but I cannot be pleased 


with him for the bad turn he wanted to do us; for being out of himself he 
wanted to carry him away with him into the other world. Now, he says, dost 
thou dismiss thy servant in peace.1®22 Ah! but we still, my dear daughter, 
were sadly in need of him. Let us embrace him, let us live and die in these 
sweet embraces. Put this sweet Jesus on your heart, like a Solomon on his 
throne of ivory; make your soul often go before him, like a queen of Saba, 
to hear the sacred words which he continually inspires and breathes out. But 
take notice, this heart ought to be of ivory in purity, in solidity, in dryness, 
clear of the humours of the world, firm in its resolutions, pure in its 
affections. 

I am not going, my very dear daughter, to that place which you had been 
told of, for I still live in obedience, which is imposed upon me not of God, 
but by the world; still it is permitted by God, and so I acquiesce in it. Live 
all for him who to be all ours made himself a little Child. I am in him all 
yours. 


LETTER XII 


To Mother de Chantal 
On St. Joseph. 


My dearest Daughter—Here is the Litany of the glorious father of our life 
and of our love. I intended to send you it written with my own hand, but, as 
you know, I am not myself. Still I have taken the time to revise it, to correct 
and to put in the accents, that our daughter de Chastel may more easily sing 
it without making mistakes. 

But you, my daughter, who will not be able to sing the praises of this 
Saint of our heart, you will ruminate them, like the spouse, between your 
teeth; that is, while your mouth is closed your heart will be open to the 
meditation of the greatnesses of this spouse of the Queen of all the world, 
named father of Jesus, and his first adorer, after his divine Spouse. 


LETTER XIV 


To the Same 
On the Ascension of our Lord. 


I give you joy, for that Our Saviour has ascended into heaven, where he 
lives and reigns, and where he wills that one day we should live and reign 
with him. What triumph in heaven, and what sweetness on earth! Let our 
hearts be where their treasure is,1£22 and let us live in heaven, since our life 
is in heaven. O my daughter, how lovely that heaven is, now that Our 
Saviour shines as its sun, and his bosom is a fount of love, at which the 
Blessed drink as they will! Each one goes to look into it, and there he sees 
his name written, in a character of love that love alone can read, and love 
alone has graven. 

O my God, shall not our names, my dear daughter, be there? They shall 
undoubtedly; for although our heart has not love, yet it has the desire of 
love and the beginning of love; and is not the sacred name of Jesus written 
in our hearts?—it seems to me that nothing can efface it. And so we must 
hope that ours will reciprocally be written in the mind of God. What a joy, 
when we shall see these divine characters which signify our eternal 
happiness! For my part, I have been able to think of nothing this morning 
except this eternity of goods which awaits us, but in which all would seem 
to me little or nothing but for this unchanging and ever actual love of that 
great God who ever reigns there. 

Oh! my dear mother, how I marvel at the contradiction that is in me, in 
having sentiments so pure and actions so impure! For truly it seems to me 
that Paradise would be amidst all the pains of hell if the love of God could 
be there, and if the fire of hell were a fire of love, it seems that its torments 
would be desirable. I saw this morning that all the joys of heaven are truly 
nothing compared with this royal love. But whence is it that I do not love 


properly, since from this moment I can love properly? O my daughter, let us 
pray, strive, humble ourselves, invoke upon ourselves this love. 

Never did the earth see eternity on its orb till this holy feast, when Our 
Lord, glorifying his body, gave, as I think, a desire to the Angels to have a 
like body, with whose beauty the heavens and the sun are not to be 
compared. Ah! how happy are our hearts to be expecting one day a share in 
so much glory, provided that they serve the Spirit well during this mortal 
life. 


LETTER XV 


To the Same 
On the Feast of Pentecost. 


Arise and depart, O north wind, and come, O south wind; blow through my 
garden, and let the aromatical spices thereof flow.4224 O my most dear 
daughter, how do I desire that gracious wind which comes from the south, 
from divine love, that Holy Spirit which gives us the grace of aspiring after 
him and of breathing for him! Ah! how I should like to give you some gift, 
my dear daughter! But, besides that I am poor, it is not fitting that on the 
day when the Holy Spirit makes his presents we should be engaged in 
making ours; we must only be ready to receive gifts in this great day of 
largess. 

How great a need have I of the Spirit of strength! for I am indeed weak 
and infirm. Still I glory in it, that the power of Christ may dwell in me1°22 I 
would rather be infirm than strong before God, for the infirm he takes into 
his arms, while the strong he leads by the hand. May eternal wisdom be 
ever in our heart, that we may relish the treasures of the infinite sweetness 
of Jesus Christ crucified. 

Tell our dear daughter that she must like me glory in weakness, which is 
the most proper condition for receiving strength: for to whom should 
strength be given if not to the weak? 

Good night, my very dear daughter. May this sacred fire which changes 
all into itself deign to entirely transmute our heart, so that it may in future 
be nothing but love, and that so we may be no longer loving but love itself; 
no longer two but one single self, since love unites all things in a sovereign 
unity. Adieu, my dear daughter; let us persevere in the desire of this unity, 
which God, having made us enjoy it here below as far as our infirm 
condition can allow, will make us enjoy more perfectly in heaven. 


LETTER XVI 


To a Lady 
On the Feast of Pentecost. 


My dear Daughter—Doubt not but that I love you more than ever, because I 
see you in the way of entering into that path of true devotion wherein one 
begins to detach one’s heart from all the things of the world, in order to be 
all God’s, that he may be able absolutely to dispose of you, that you may 
love only what God loves, that you may do his will and follow his counsels, 
that you may avoid with an extreme care all that can offend him, mortify 
your passions, regulate your life on the maxims of Jesus Christ, be humble 
and patient. 

For the great secret of maintaining a good devotion is to have much 
humility. Be humble, and God will be on your side, and will sustain your 
good will. Give yourself to him without concealment and without reserve, 
asking him from the bottom of your heart that if up to now you have not 
served him well enough, he would have the goodness to pardon you and to 
fortify you in the resolution which you have taken of detaching yourself 
from all the affections of the world, and of attaching yourself to nothing 
save the love of God, and serving him faithfully with all your heart. 

I should like also to communicate to you, my dear daughter, something of 
what I have just written to Mother Agnes!©%° at the Carmelites, on the 
dispositions for receiving well the Holy Spirit at this great feast of 
Pentecost—that uncreated love, which without regard to his own advantage 
is everywhere occupied in seeking our good, often sending forth his fairest 
flames when we were least thinking of this holy splendour, to engage us to 
love him with all our power; and because this love is a gratuitous gift of his 
love, therefore ought we to love it with all our strength. We must not disturb 
ourself about our offences, for this Divine Spirit is often more liberal of his 


gifts to those who have been more ungenerous with their heart and 
affections towards him. 

But, my dear daughter, we must testify to Jesus Christ all our confidence, 
with the holy Apostles and disciples, on whom he did not will to send his 
Holy Spirit till after he had ascended into heaven. If you ask me why this 
was, you must first know that the Holy Spirit is the wine of heaven, 
according to St. Bernard, who said that in heaven there was an overflowing 
abundance of this wine, I mean the joy of the Holy Ghost and beatific 
jubilee—but they had not that sacred bread of Christ’s humanity. The earth, 
on the other hand, had this sacred bread, which it made its delight and its 
joy; it had not that sweet and sparkling wine of the Holy Ghost, which was 
to inebriate our souls and crown them with joy. 

And hence that admirable inference of Jesus Christ’s, when he showed 
his Apostles that it was not right to keep the humanity of Jesus Christ, and 
at the same time to have this admirable wine of heaven. There must be then, 
said Jesus Christ, a holy bargain between you and the Angels: you shall 
infallibly have from heaven that mighty wine of the Holy Ghost, if you 
share with it your sacred bread which is still on the earth and as it were in 
your hands—that is, the humanity of Jesus Christ. I think, my dear 
daughter, that this is enough to open your heart wide for the reception of the 
Holy Ghost, and of those tongues of fire and adorable flames. Adieu. I am 
entirely yours. 


LETTER XVII 


To a Bernardine Sister 
On the Feast of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Your heart will be pure, my dear little daughter, since your intention is pure; 
and the idle thoughts which surprise you cannot sully it in any way. Remain 
at peace, and patiently support your little miseries. You are God’s without 
reserve; he will guide you well. If he does not deliver you from your 
imperfections so quickly, it is in order to deliver you from them more 
profitably, and to exercise you the longer in humility, that you may be 
firmly rooted in that beautiful virtue. 

He who receives the most Holy Communion receives the living Jesus 
Christ, whose body, soul and divinity are in this divine Sacrament: and 
inasmuch as his divinity is the very same as that of the Father and the Holy 
Ghost who are but one sole God with him, he who receives the most Holy 
Eucharist receives the body of the Son of God, and consequently his blood 
and his soul, and consequently the most Holy Trinity. 

But still this divine Sacrament is principally instituted that we may 
receive the body and the blood of Our Saviour with his life-giving life; as 
clothing covers primarily the body of man, although, because the soul is 
united to the body, it consequently covers the soul—the understanding, the 
memory, and the will. 

Walk quite simply in this belief, and often salute the heart of this divine 
Saviour, who to testify to us his love, has willed to clothe himself with the 
appearances of bread, in order to remain most familiarly and most 
intimately in us, and near our heart. 

Let us clearly see in spirit the holy Angels who surround the most Holy 
Sacrament to adore it, and who in this holy Octave pour forth sacred 
inspirations more abundantly on those who with humility, reverence, and 


love approach to receive it. My dear daughter, these divine spirits will teach 
you how to act to celebrate well these solemn days, and will teach you 
above all the interior love which will make you know how great is the love 
of our God, who to make himself more ours, has willed to give himself as 
food for the spiritual health of our souls, in order that nourished by him they 
may become more perfect. 


LETTER XVIII 


To Mother de Chantal 
On the Feast of the Blessed Sacrament. 


It is true, my dear sister, my daughter, that I have been a little tired in body; 
but in spirit and heart how could I be, after having held to my breast, close 
clasped to my heart, so divine an epithem as I did this morning during the 
whole procession? Alas! had I had my heart all empty by humility, and 
lowly bowed down by abjection, I should undoubtedly have drawn this 
sacred pledge to myself; he would have hidden himself within me; for he is 
so deeply in love with these virtues, that he is forcibly drawn towards them 
when he sees them. 

The sparrow hath found herself a house, and the turtle a nest for herself, 
where she may lay her young, says David.1®24 Oh! how this affected me 
when they sang that Psalm! I said: O dear Queen of heaven, chaste turtle- 
dove, is it possible that your little one has now for its nest my bosom? That 
word of the spouse also touched me greatly: My beloved to me and I to him; 
he abideth between my breasts;1©%8 for there was I holding him: and those 
words of the Beloved:/£22 Put me as a seal upon thy heart. Ah! yes, my 
daughter; but having taken away the seal I do not see the impression of its 
characters in my heart. Is there a sweetness to be compared with it? 

As to the business, I know not what to say except that one can in an hour 
determine oneself to the less evil; and the resolution having been taken one 
should content oneself with this that on whatever side one turns the affairs 
of this world, there will always be much to be desired and to be discussed; 
so that after one has formed one’s determination one should not occupy 
oneself in sighing after the imagination of better things, but in properly 
overcoming present difficulties, which moreover we cannot escape without 
encountering others greater, since every place is full of them. Good night, 


my very dear daughter: may the divine Saviour, the sole love of our hearts, 
be our eternal repose. Amen. 


LETTER XIX 


To a Religious Sister 
On the Feast of St. John Baptist. 


Well, my dear daughter, if you cannot easily communicate often really, you 
can communicate as often as you like spiritually. And so you ask me for a 
good thought on St. John. This one is extremely sweet to me. On many 
occasions he had recognised our Lord: from the womb of his mother, 
rejoicing with joy at his presence and at the voice of his Mother, he already 
bore witness to the pleasure which he would have in seeing him, hearing 
him, conversing with him: yet he was deprived of it all. And for all that the 
Scripture witnesses, he never spoke with him as much as a full twice; but 
knowing that this divine Saviour was preaching and was communicating 
himself to all the world in Judea, he remained solitary in a desert close by, 
not venturing to go to see him really, though he ever saw him spiritually. 

Was there ever a like mortification, to be so close to his sole and 
sovereign love, and, for love of him, to remain without seeing him, hearing 
him, listening to him? Well, my dear daughter, you will do the same close to 
the Sacrament in which Jesus is; for you will only enjoy him in spirit, like 
St. John. 

Yes, one could not say whether it was a heavenly man or an earthly 
Angel. His coat of armour, made of camel’s hair, represented his humility, 
which covered him all over; his girdle of tanned skin (peau morte) about his 
loins signified the mortification with which he restrained and bound up all 
concupiscence. He ate locusts, to show that whereas he was on earth, still 
he was perpetually elevating himself unto God. Wild honey served him for 
condiment, because the love of God sweetened all his austerities; but this 
love was wild or not from cultivation, because he had not learnt it from 
masters, but from the trees and rocks, as St. Bernard says. 


Ah! my daughter, let us eat of both the wild and the hive-honey; let us 
amass that holy love at every opportunity, both by the example of our 
sisters, and by the consideration of other creatures; for all cries out to the 
ears of our heart: love, love. O holy love, come then, wholly and solely 
possess our hearts. 

Truly, our good ladies of the Visitation are doing wonders, and those who 
see them are quite delighted with them. Vive Jésus! I am in him entirely 
yours, my dear daughter. 


LETTER XX 


To Mother de Chantal (?) 
On the Feast of St. John Baptist. 


My most dear Mother—I should indeed like to have some beautiful bouquet 
from the desert of our glorious St. John, to present it to your dear soul; but 
mine, more sterile than the desert, has not been able to find one today, 
although indeed it has had this morning, and still has, a certain insensible 
little sense of willing no longer to live according to nature, but as far as 
possible according to Christian faith, hope, and charity, in imitation of that 
angelic man whom we see in those desert depths contemplating nought but 
God and himself. 

Oh how blessed is the spirit of him who sees but these two objects, the 
one of which carries him up to the sovereign love, and the other lowers him 
to extreme abjection! For what could that great hermit say, in a place where 
there was only God and self, save: “Who art thou, Lord, and who am I?” I 
beseech Our Lord, who is the Lamb whom our great St. John pointed to us, 
to clothe you entirely with the most holy wool of his merits, my dear 
mother, my daughter. 

Oh! what admirable purity of heart, what indifference to all things in this 
admirable human angel or angelic man, who seems almost not to love his 
Master in order to love him better and more purely! I do not know how he 
had the strength of heart to remain in his desert after he had seen Our 
Saviour, and had seen him go away from the place. Yet he continues his 
preaching, and with a holy hardness he does not permit himself to be 
overcome by the tenderness and sweetness of the love of the presence of his 
sovereign good, but for his love serves him in his absence with a love 
austere, constant, and strong. May God and the great St. John deign to visit 
you in the sweetness of their consolations, with all our daughters. 


As to your grating, I think that for the present you had better make it of 
wood, while you are in a hired house, and have a door on it so that it need 
not all be opened. For at a profession, the revised Pontifical printed by order 
of the Pope directs the sister to go outside in order to come and take the 
vows. And as to getting the altar ready, one must see if one can continue to 
go outside for this; I see no difficulty, but we must go by the ideas of others. 

Certainly, if my dear sister Anastase is to be professed on the day of the 
Visitation, I shall be very glad to officiate. One of these Prelates (Seigneurs) 
can be asked for another day, using the Sunday within the Octave. 


LETTER XXI 


To the Same (?) 
On the Feast of St. John Baptist. 


My very dear Daughter—Why have I not some worthy sentiment of joy for 
this angelic man, or human Angel, whose birth we are celebrating! What 
sweetness should I have in occupying myself with it! But I assure you that 
the greatness of my idea of him hinders me from giving myself this 
satisfaction. 

I find him more than virgin, because he is a virgin even with the eyes, 
which he has fixed on the insensible objects of the desert, nor does he even 
know by the senses that there are two sexes; more than confessor, because 
he confessed the Saviour before the Saviour confessed himself; more than 
preacher because he preaches not only with the tongue but with the hand 
and the finger, which is the highest excellence of preaching; more than 
doctor, because he preached without having heard the source of doctrine; 
more than martyr, because the other martyrs die for him who died for them, 
but he dies for him who is still living, and pays back, according to his little 
measure, the death of his Saviour before it was given him; more than 
evangelist, for he preaches the Gospel before it was given; more than 
apostle, for he goes before him whom the Apostles follow; more than 
prophet, for he points out him whom the prophets predict; more than 
patriarch, for he sees him whom they believed in; and more than angel, and 
more than man, for the angels are pure spirits without bodies, and men have 
too much body and too little spirit: this man has a body and is but spirit. 

I have an extreme pleasure while contemplating him in that gloomy but 
blessed desert which he wholly perfumes with his devotion, and in which, 
night and day, he pours forth ecstatic soliloquies and discourses before the 
great object of his heart—that heart which, seeing itself alone with its sole 


love, rejoices in the presence thereof, finds in solitude the multitude of 
eternal sweetnesses, and there sucks the heavenly honey, which it will soon 
after go to distribute to the souls of the Israelites, by the river Jordan. 

Behold, my daughter, what an admirable Saint he is! He is born of one 
barren, he lives in the desert, he preaches to the hard and stony heart, he 
dies among the martyrs, and amidst all this asperity, he has a heart wholly 
filled with graces and benedictions! But this further is admirable, that Our 
Lord having said!° that amongst those that are born of women there is not 
a greater prophet than John the Baptist, adds: But he who is lesser in the 
kingdom of God is greater than he. O my dear daughter, it is true; for the 
lowest Christian when communicating is greater than St. John: and how is it 
that we are so little in sanctity? 

Good night to you, my dear daughter, and to all the dear flock of our 
daughters. May the good St. John deign to bless them, with their dear 
mother. 


LETTER XXII 


To the Same (Mother de Chantal) (?) 
On the Feast of St. John Baptist. 


Is it not right, my dear sister, that not being able to see you I should at least 
go and wish you a happy feast in spirit? Behold what a great Saint here 
presents himself before the eyes of our mind! When I consider him in that 
desert, I do not know whether it is an Angel who appears to be a man, or a 
man who aspires to be an Angel. What acts of contemplation, what 
upliftings of spirit does he make there! 

His food is admirable: for the honey represents the sweetness of the 
contemplative life, all drawn from the flowers of the sacred mysteries. The 
locusts represent the active life; for the locust never walks on the earth and 
never flies in the air, but by a mysterious blending of movements is seen 
sometimes leaping and sometimes touching the earth in order to take breath: 
and those who follow the active life alternately leap and touch earth: it lives 
on dew and does nothing except chirrup. My dear daughter, although 
according to our mortal condition, it is necessary to touch the earth so as to 
take order for the necessities of this life, yet our heart ought to relish 
nothing save the good pleasure of God in all this, and ought to refer all to 
the praise of God. 

And that this earthly angel should be clothed with camel’s hair—what is 
the signification of all this? The camel with its hump, naturally fitted to 
bear burdens, represents the sinner. Alas! however good Christians may be, 
they must still remember that they are surrounded with sin; and if the sin 
does not touch them, at least there is always present some skin—of 
thoughts, temptations, and dangers. Ah! how proper a dress for preserving 
holiness is the robe of humility! 


Behold, I pray, this holy young man buried in solitude. He is there by 
obedience, waiting to be called to go to the people. He keeps himself 
separated from the Saviour—whom he knew and kissed by affection from 
the womb of his mother—in order not to be separated from obedience; 
knowing well that to find the Saviour outside obedience is to lose him 
altogether. Further, he is born of a barren and aged woman, to show us that 
dryness and sterility can produce within us grace; for John means grace. 

But particularly notice, my dear daughter, that immediately his father 
Zachary had written the name of this glorious infant on the tablets, he 
begins to prophesy, and to sing the beautiful canticle: Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel.424 Without doubt, this name, well graven on our hearts, I 
mean, the honour and imitation of this Saint, will make us prophesy and 
bless God with full benedictions. 

I love this beautiful woodland nightingale, who being all voice and all 
song, and coming forth upon the ways of Judaea, first announces the 
coming of the sun. I beseech him to give you of his honey, of his locusts, 
and to share with you his mantle. 


LETTER XXIII 


To the Same (?) 
On the Feast of St. John Baptist. 


Look at a rose, my most dear daughter. It represents the glorious St. John, in 
whom the scarlet dye of charity is more brilliant than the rose, which he 
resembles also in this that he lived amid the thorns of many mortifications. 

But think how this great man had graven in the midst of his heart the holy 
Virgin and her Child, from the day of the Visitation, in which he first of 
mortals felt how amiable were the Mother of this Child and the Child of this 
Mother. Outside this Mother and this Child, nothing ought to engage the 
heart of my daughter or of her father. May the glorious and divine Jesus live 
and reign for ever in our spirits, within the arms of his holy Mother, as on 
his established throne. 

Behold then, my dear daughter, how you have here a spiritual nosegay, 
where you see two lilies in a rose, one born within the other, both making 
blessed, with the odour of their sweetness and the perfection of their beauty, 
the rose of those hearts which by a perfect pricking mortification live 
stripped, despoiled, and free of all things, for their sakes. Ah! who will give 
us the grace of duly relishing the honey which this mother-bee makes in the 
midst of this sweet flower! Good night, my most dear mother; good night to 
all our sisters. 


LETTER XXIV 


To the Same (?) 
On the Feast of St. Peter. 


Our great St. Peter, awakened from his sleep by the Angel,!202 gives you 
good day, my very dear mother. What sweetness is shown in the history of 
this deliverance! for his soul is so enraptured that he knows not whether or 
no he is dreaming. May our Angel touch our side to-day, awaken us to 
loving attention to God, deliver us from all the chains of self-love, and 
consecrate us for ever to this heavenly love, that we may be able to say: 
Now I know indeed that the Lord hath sent his Angel, and hath delivered 
me. 

Peter, lovest thou me?!.2—not that he doubted it, but for the great 
pleasure which he takes in often hearing us repeat and protest that we love 
him? 

My dear mother, do we not love the sweet Saviour? Ah! he knows well 
that if we do not love him we at least desire to love him. Oh if we love him, 
let us feed his sheep and his lambs; this is the mark of faithful love. But 
with what must we feed these dear little lambs? With love itself; for they 
either live not, or they live with love; between their death and love there is 
no alternative; they must die or love; for he that loveth not, says St. 
John,“ abideth in death. 

But do you notice an agreeable thought? Our Lord goes on to say to his 
dear St. Peter:422°5 When thou wast younger thou didst gird thyself, and didst 
walk where thou wouldst; but when thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee and lead thee whither thou wouldst 
not. Young apprentices in the love of God gird themselves, and take 
mortifications as seems good to themselves; they choose their penance, 
their subject of resignation and devotion, and do their own will at the same 





time as that of God; but old masters of the craft let themselves be tied and 
girded by others, submitting themselves to the yoke which others impose on 
them, go by ways which according to their own inclination they do not 
choose. It is true that they stretch forth their hands, for in spite of the 
resistance of their inclinations they voluntarily let themselves be governed 
against their wills, and say that obedience is better than sacrifices:122& and 
behold how they glorify God, crucifying not only their flesh but their spirit. 

Truly, yesterday while they were singing the Invitatory, and saying, “The 
King of the Apostles—come and adore him,” I had such sweet and 
agreeable sentiments that more could not be, and immediately I desired that 
it should flow out over our whole heart. O may God Our Saviour be ever all 
things unto us! Keep your heart uplifted into the bosom of this divine 
goodness and Providence, for it is the place of its repose. It is he who has 
made me all yours, and you all mine, that we might be more purely, 
perfectly, and solely his. Amen. 


LETTER XXV 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 
On the mystery of the Visitation. 
Feast of St. Paul. 


How very glad am I, my dear daughter, that these two daughters of our 
heart cannot fast to-morrow, and that in exchange they should have their 
little involuntary mortifications!—for I singularly love the trouble which 
the sole election of the heavenly Father sends us, as compared with that 
which we choose ourselves. But you who are so robust must of course fast 
on bread and water; that you must understand, my dear daughter—for you 
do not understand it unless I say it to you—that you must understand of the 
year to come, if it do come, for as to this year you must really be a Jew with 
the Jews, a Gentile with the Gentiles, must eat with those who eat, laugh 
with those who laugh, says the great Apostle of to-day.1202 

Feed therefore your little sheep, my dear daughter; and to-morrow you 
will see the poor little future Mother of the Son of God, coming sweetly to 
consult with her dear and holy husband and to get his consent to her making 
that pious visit to her aged cousin, Elizabeth. You will see how she says 
adieu to her dear neighbours for the three months which she expects to 
spend in the country and amongst the mountains—for that word is well 
noted. I think that they all let her go with a tender sorrow; for she was so 
amiable, and so greatly inspired love, that no one could be with her without 
love nor leave her without sorrow. 

She undertakes her journey with a little eagerness, for the Gospel says, 
she went with haste.4228 Ah! the first fruits of the movements of him whom 
she has within her womb cannot fail to be made with fervour. O holy 


eagermess, which troubles not and which hastens us without making us 
precipitate. 

The Angels are ready to accompany her, and St. Joseph to lovingly 
conduct her. I should greatly love to know something of the converse of 
these two great souls, for you would indeed be pleased that I should tell it 
you. At any rate, I think that the Virgin entertains herself with nothing but 
that of which she is full, and breathes only after the Saviour. St. Joseph in 
his turn aspires only towards the Saviour, who by secret rays touches his 
heart with a thousand unusual sentiments; and as the wines shut up in their 
cellars give out the scent of the flowering vines without perceiving them, so 
the heart of this holy patriarch gives out without perceiving them the 
perfume, the vigour, and the strength of this little Child who is in flower in 
his lovely vineyard. 

Oh! what a glorious pilgrimage! The Saviour serves them as staff, as food 
and flask of wine—of wine I say which cheereth Angels and men,/22 and 
inebriateth God the Father with a love beyond measure. I leave you to think, 
my daughter, how good an odour this lovely lily spread throughout the 
house of Zachary, during the three months she was there, how every one 
was embalmed with it, and how in few but most excellent words she poured 
forth from her sacred lips honey and precious balm! For what could she 
pour out save what she was filled with?—now she was full of Jesus. Oh! 
my daughter, I marvel at myself that I am still so full of self after having 
communicated so often. Ah! dear Jesus, be the child of our inward hearts 
that we may nowhere breathe or smell of anything but you. Alas! you are so 
often in me, why am I so seldom in you? You enter within me, why am I so 
much outside of you? You are within my bowels, why am I not within yours 
to discover and collect that great love which inebriates hearts? My daughter, 
I am entirely engaged with this dear Visitation, in which Our Lord like a 
wholly new wine makes this loving affection seethe throughout the womb 
of his sacred Mother. 


LETTER XXVI 


To a Sister of the Visitation 
On the Feast of the Assumption. 


Ah! how lovely is this dawning of the eternal day, which, rising towards 
heaven, goes on, methinks, ever increasing in the benedictions of its 
incomparable glory! May the odours of eternal sweetness, spread over the 
hearts of her servants, fill those of my dearest mother, as my own heart, and 
may our dear little congregation, entirely devoted to the praise of her Son 
and of the sacred breasts that gave him suck, enjoy the blessings prepared 
for the souls who honour her. 

Yesterday evening I had a most particular sense of the advantage which 
one has of being a child, though unworthy, of this glorious Mother, star of 
the sea, fair as the moon, bright as the sun.t22 

My dear mother, I had a special consolation in seeing how she gave a 
robe of unequalled whiteness to her servant St. Ildefonsus, bishop of 
Toledo; for why will she not give one to our dear heart? You see I return 
everywhere to my flock: let us undertake great things, under favour of this 
Mother; for if we are a little fervent in her love she is careful not to leave us 
without the object that we aspire to. 

Ah! when I remember that in the Canticles!# she says: Compass me 
about with apples, I would gladly give her our heart; for what other apple 
can this fair fruit-tree want of me? 

I return from my sermon, in which I should greatly like to have spoken 
more holily and lovingly of our glorious and sacred Mistress: I beseech her 
to deign to pardon me. 

May God give us the grace to see ourselves one day consumed with 
divine love. Meantime, good night, my dearest mother. 


The 15th August, day of the glorification of our most honoured mistress. 
May she be for ever our love. 


LETTER XXVII 


To a Superioress of the Visitation 
On the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
7th September 1616. 


I live in hope, my most dear daughter, that if my ingratitude close not 
Paradise to me, I shall one day enjoy by complacency that eternal glory in 
the enjoyment of which you will delight, after having holily borne the cross 
in this life, which Our Saviour has imposed upon you in the charge of 
serving him faithfully in your own person, and in the person of the many 
dear sisters, whom he wishes to be your daughters in him. 

I salute them, these most dear daughters, in the love of the most holy 
Virgin, on whose cradle I invite them to throw flowers every morning 
during this holy octave; holy anxieties to imitate her, thoughts of serving 
her for ever, and above all lilies and roses of purity and ardent charity, with 
violets of most sacred and desirable humility and simplicity. 


LETTER XXVIII 


To a Bernardine Sister, his Cousin 
On the Feasts of All Saints and All Souls. 


We must bear with this inconvenience of the love of our relations, who 
think there is no comparison between the satisfaction of being with them, 
and that which is found in the course of God’s service. So be in mental 
solitude, my dear cousin, my daughter, since you cannot be in real solitude. 
All is sweet to the sweet, and all is holy to the holy. You know in what 
manner one is to resist all these little attacks of impatience, vexation, and 
the rest. 

Bless God, my dear daughter, for these little trials which occur to you in 
order to try your fidelity. Hear Mass in your heart when you cannot hear it 
elsewhere, and adore the Holy Sacrament. 

As to the great feasts which are approaching, you have nothing further to 
do after your Office and services save to keep your spirit in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, amid those glorious streets which you will ever see resounding 
with God’s praises. Behold that variety of Saints, and ask of them how they 
got there; and you will learn that the Apostles arrived thither chiefly by 
love, the Martyrs by constancy, the Doctors by meditation, the Confessors 
by mortification, the Virgins by purity of heart, and all in general by 
humility. On the day of the Departed you will enter into Purgatory, and will 
see those souls full of hope, who will exhort you to advance in piety all you 
can, in order that at your departure you may be the less kept back from 
going to heaven. Good night, my dear daughter. 
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FOREWORD BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 


IN A LETTER written some fifteen years after the death of St. Francis de 
Sales, St. Jane Frances de Chantal tells us how, in looking over the long- 
forgotten contents of an old disused box, many writings of the Saint were 
found, and among them an explanation of the Canticle of Canticles set out 
in the form of a meditation. She adds that she had never heard the Holy 
Founder speak of this treatise, but that the then Superioress of the 
Community declared that he had often preached on the subject to which it 
referred, in the early days of the Visitation. 


We are thus led to see how at an early period the thoughts which ultimately 
found expression in the great treatise on the Love of God were already 
taking shape in the Saint’s mind; and how, in the midst of many labours 
demanding the full exercise of that practical sense, which was so distinctive 
a quality of his character, he was living habitually in a higher region of very 
close union with God. The insight which a perusal of the “Mystical 
Explanation” gives us into the history of his spiritual development, is at the 
Same time an incentive to all those who have to pass a life of activity in 
God’s service, to devote themselves without ceasing to loving thought of 
Divine things; to maintain themselves in the midst of their labour closely 
united to God; and to cultivate the interior spirit no less, but far more, than 
the manifestations of external zeal. It is a lesson that we all need at the 
present day, in the hurry and pressure of so many urgent duties. 


The second part of the volume before us gives us the detailed and finished 
portrait of the Saint’s life, told, in her own simple and trans parently truthful 
words, by her whom God had chosen to be the principal instrument in that 
which was probably the most enduring work entrusted to St. Francis de 
Sales, namely, the foundation of the Religious Institute of the Visitation. 
Almost day by day we are carried in the footsteps of the Saint through 


every period of his life. We see him as he appeared to the eyes of St. Jane 
Frances, not in any fancy portraiture such as distance conveys to later 
biographers, but as he was in the sight of those who lived in close intimacy 
with him. It is a picture full of consolation and encouragement, destined by 
Divine Providence to make us understand and love the Saint more than any 
other account of his life could do, and thereby to draw us to greater 
thankfulness to God for having given us an example so sweet to 
contemplate, and so deserving of our imitation. 


This new volume of the Library of St. Francis de Sales will bring 
consolation to many souls, not only on account of the valuable teaching it 
contains, but because it is a proof that the special work which God raised up 
the late F. Benedict Mackey to undertake, and to which he gave so much 
care and devotion, has not ceased with his death. To F. Benedict the Church 
is indebted for a fuller and more complete knowledge of the life and 
writings of St. Francis. May that gentle Saint reward him now for all his 
labours. 


FRANCIS, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


FEAST OF ST. JOHN BEFORE THE LATIN GATE, 1908. 


NOTICE THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER, 1643 


MY DEAR READER,—I know well that to ensure your esteem for this little 
work which I present to you, it is sufficient for you to know that its author 
is the Blessed Francis of Sales: such a holy, saintly, and enlightened mind 
could not speak on such a subject but what was holy and worth hearing. 


I do not think I am going against his wishes in publishing it, for although 
for a long time he kept it to himself, as it was one of the first attempts of his 
pen, it is nevertheless quite conceivable that, if death had not prevented the 
plan he had formed of giving more of his writings to the public, not less 
useful than those now circulating everywhere with such high approbation 
and good results, his incomparable charity would have induced him to give 
it to you himself, but no doubt in a more perfect and elaborate form. 
However, here it is, exactly as it left his hands, and as it was found after his 
death. The persons with whom he left it, either kept it for their own 
consolation, or, for some other good reason, did not think fit to publish it 
sooner. The Latin text has been added in the margin to make it more clear 
by comparing one with another+42 Souls that are advanced and 
experienced in the interior life will find, as I hope, satisfaction from it. But I 
beg you, dear reader, if you desire to profit by it, to read it with as reverent 
a mind as the holiness of the subject demands. 


PREFACE 


THERE ARE TWO Sorts of unions of the soul with God in this world: the first 
by grace, which is made in Baptism, or by means of Penance; the second by 
devotion, and this is made by means of spiritual exercises. The one makes 
us innocent and the other spiritual. Solomon, considering himself to have 
given sufficient instruction on the first sort of union in his other books, only 
teaches the second in the Canticles, in which he supposes the spouse, that 
is, the devout soul, to be already married to her Divine Beloved, and 
represents their holy and chaste married loves, practiced by mental prayer, 
which is simply the consideration of God and Divine things. 


Under this name of consideration are comprised four different acts of the 
understanding; viz. thought, study, meditation, and contemplation.122 We 
think of things without aim or intention, we study them to become more 
learned, we meditate on them in order to love them, and we contemplate 
them to enjoy them. Some will look at a portrait simply in order to see the 
colours and lines, without other aim; others in order to learn and imitate the 
art; others in order to love the person represented, as princes do their 
spouses, whom very often they only see in a picture; others because they 
already love the person represented, and take pleasure in regarding his or 
her portrait. The first of these acts is without aim, the second profits the 
understanding, the third and fourth profit the will, the one inflaming it, the 
other delighting it. These two last form the mystical subject of the 
Canticles, but between them we may rightly place petition (la demande), 
and then the three correspond to the theological virtues. 


Meditation is founded on faith, considering what we believe in order to love 
it; petition on hope, asking what we hope for in order to obtain it; 
contemplation on chanty, contemplating what we love in order to rejoice in 
it. 


Still, the subject of this book does not take in petition, nor the two affective 
considerations alone, nor even devotion, which devotion is neither 
meditation nor contemplation, but their effect: for it is nothing but a general 
virtue contrary to spiritual slothfulness, making us prompt in the service of 
God: in such sort that where faith is we are by devotion made more prompt 
to believe; where hope is we are made more prompt to desire what God 
promises, and by charity to love what God commands, by temperance to 
abstain, by fortitude to endure; and so of the rest: devotion adds to the 
particular promptitudes which habits give, a general and common one, 
produced by meditation and contemplation, as a pilgrim becomes more 
heartened by taking food. 


Solomon’s end in this book is devotion, but his subject is mental prayer, 
taking the word for meditation and contemplation, not for thought, nor for 
study, nor for petition, nor for devotion, nor even for the consolation and 
pleasure which is had in prayer, and which, not being always had therein, is 
distinguished from it; yea, it often happens that this pleasure, while absent 
from the prayer of the good, is found in that of great sinners: but our 
pilgrim, if in good plight, after having taken his refreshment, whether with 
or without relish, returns ever with more promptness to his journey. 


Now, if mental prayer is distinguished from spiritual pleasure, as the cause 
from the effect, still more is it distinguished from spiritual joyfulness, 
which is produced by the multitude of delights. The courtier who has 
received from his prince many favours, acquires a habit by which he serves 
him not only with promptness, but with joy: so we ought always to serve 
God promptly, but we only serve Him with joy when we have many 
spiritual delights springing from mental prayer. The pilgrim will be more 
disposed for his journey if he has eaten; but if he has eaten with relish and 
appetite, he will be not only disposed but at the same time blithe and 
joyous. 


We have also to say that possibility, facility, promptness, and joyfulness in 
an action are different things. To bring to life again a dead child is not 
within the ability of the mother; to cure him when he is extremely ill is a 
possible thing but cot an easy one; to apply the cautery to his wound by 


order of the doctor is a thing possible and easy to be done, but not with 
promptness; on the contrary, it is done with reluctance and dread: the 
washing of his clothes is done easily, possibly, promptly, but not joyously; 
while to receive him and welcome him into her arms after he is cured is 
done possibly, easily, promptly, and joyously. 


So the sinner has not of himself the possibility of serving God with merit; 
as soon as he is in grace he has the possibility together with reluctance and 
difficulty; having persevered, he serves Him easily; after he has become 
devout, he serves Him promptly; if he is a contemplative, he serves Him 
joyously; grace giving the possibility, charity the facility, mental prayer the 
promptness and devotion, the multitude of delights joyousness. 


Above all these acts are ecstasy and rapture: for when in prayer, meditating 
and contemplating, man so attaches himself to the object that he goes out of 
himself, loses the use of his senses, and remains absorbed and drawn out of 
himself; this estrangement of the understanding is called rapture on the part 
of the object which rapts the soul, and on the part of the power which is 
absorbed and swallowed up is called ecstasy, the furthest effect of mental 
prayer here below. 


In a word, mental prayer is the subject of the Canticles; but it is necessary 
to know the above mentioned things for the proper understanding of the 
terms, even when they only seem to be literal: though it is very rarely they 
are literal, and it is very hard to recognise these in the Canticles; whereas, 
on the contrary, the mystical terms are there in abundance, and in great 
variety. For example we never find devotion, relish, joyfulness, rapture, 
ecstasy, and such like things, but at every step, sleep, dreams, inebriation, 
languishing, fainting, and the like. Even the nature and attributes of God or 
of the soul are not named therein, but instead of all this, eyes, ears, teeth, 
lips, necks, garments, gardens, ointments, and a thousand like things; which 
have caused confusion in the explanations, by reason of the liberty which 
each commentator has taken to bring these words to his sense; and, which is 
worse, by reason of the insupportable licence which the same commentator 
has taken of understanding in one same page the same word in different 
manners and for different things. 


But we have undertaken nothing except in imitation of the best authors, or 
without apparent agreement between the signifying term and the thing 
signified: and having once given a signification to a term, we have never 
changed it afterwards. Kisses will always signify spiritual consolations; 
embraces, union with God; sweet-tasting meats, spiritual relish; 
languishings and faintings, happiness and joys; sleeps and inebrieties, 
raptures and ecstasies. In the spouse, when exterior power is treated of, the 
neck will signify strength to execute; when interior power, it will signify the 
irascible part, and will never change its meaning. In the Beloved, the head 
will signify charity. The scene of the Canticles, Jerusalem, will ever be the 
militant Church; the Beloved will always be God, either uncreated or 
incarnate; the spouse, the soul; the choir of women, worldly conversations. 


In fine, mental prayer is the mystic subject of the Canticles: but what things 
would Solomon, or rather the Holy Spirit, say of it? He would show us by 
how many degrees a soul being in mental prayer can rise to the higher 
consideration of God, and with what remedies it can strengthen itself 
against many obstacles: whence this division may be made. 


There are five principal obstacles in prayer, five principal remedies, and 
five degrees of it: but the sixth scene represents a soul which having 
overcome all the obstacles has no longer need of remedies; and to each of 
the five other scenes is given or laid down an obstacle, a remedy, and a 
degree. 


In the first, the remembrance of past pleasures of the senses is the obstacle, 
the remedy is the desire of spiritual things, and the asking them from God. 
The first degree is to consider God in corporeal things. 


In the second, the obstacle is the distraction of the imaginative part by 
phantasies and sensible appearances; the remedy is attention to inspirations; 
the degree, the considering God in spiritual things. 


In the third, the obstacle is human praises; the remedy is to relish Divine; 
the degree is the consideration which the soul makes of God in itself. 


In the fourth, the obstacle is the fatigue of the body and the sensible part; 
the remedy is spiritual conferences and conversations; the degree is to 
meditate on God, not in Himself, but in His humanity. 


In the fifth, the obstacle is human respects; the remedy is solitude; the 
degree, the consideration of God in Himself and as God. 


THE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES AN ECLOGUE OF 
SOLOMON’S MYSTICALLY EXPLAINED ARGUMENT 


This book treats of the way to arrive at a perfect form of mental prayer; it 
points out the obstacles thereto the remedies for these obstacles, and by 
how many degrees we can arrive thereat. 


The scene is Jerusalem, the militant Church. 


Discourse I 


FIRST HINDRANCE: THE REMEMBRANCE OF SENSIBLE 
PLEASURES 


HE who purposes never more to offend God meets with many occasions of 
sin presented by the devil. He who resolves to desire no other consolation 
save in God, meets with the world, which offers to him new temporal 
pleasures: and it is a great hindrance to receiving the divine consolations to 
be unable to quit and give up former society, conversations, and recreations. 


Therefore the spouse, that is, the soul already in grace, wishing to enter 
upon the spiritual life in the kisses of her divine Beloved, which are 
spiritual consolations, has great difficulty in detaching herself from the 
company of her companions, old conversations which offer her wine and 
perfumes, that is, temporal pleasures: where fore the soul languishing on 
account of the absence of her Beloved, and desiring to be united to Him by 
prayer, her companions seek to cheer her with wines and perfumes, bringing 
to her memory pleasures passed, in spite of which she begs: 


Let him kiss me with the kiss of his mouth. 


REMEDY FOR THE FIRST OBSTACLE: THE SOUL DESIRES AND DEMANDS SPIRITUAL 
GOODS 


1st. She considers that earthly goods and pleasures by the side of divine are 
nothing but vanity. 2nd. That God is sweet and desirable in Himself. 3rd. 
That many holy souls have led the way, having found no pleasure save in 
God. 4th. She begs God to take from her all earthly affections. 


And as to the first she says: 


For thy breasts are better than wine, smelling sweet of the best ointments. 
As to the second she says: 

Thy name is as oil poured out. 

As to the third: 

Therefore young maidens have loved thee. 

And as to the fourth: 

Draw me; we will run after thee to the odour of thy ointments. 


And then immediately, moved with a great confidence of obtaining what 
she asks, as if it were already gained she adds: 


The King hath brought me into his store rooms; we will be glad and rejoice 
in thee, remembering thy breasts more than wine: the righteous have loved 
thee. 


But scruples arise, from the memory of past sins; whence she says: 


I am black (but the integrity of her present conscience makes her add) but I 
am beautiful, ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of Cedar, as the 
curtains of Solomon. 


The presence of the elements of sin in concupiscence is a species of 
disgrace, and yet they cannot be made a reproach to her or imputed to her as 
sin: 


Do not consider me that I am brown, Because my sun has willed to leave 
me in this state of strife: 


Because the sun hath altered my colour. And this has not happened through 
my fault, but through that of the first children of human nature my mother: 


The sons of my mother have fought against me. 


It was by their sins that I was laid under the necessity of keeping such 
careful guard over myself, as if I had to keep a vineyard: 


They have made me the keeper in the vineyards, against the attacks of 
concupiscence: and all this, alas! not by my own actual fault, but by that of 
another, whence I can say: 


It is not my vineyard that I have kept. Yet still let confidence return to me, 
and let me begin to seek my Beloved, where He is more easily found, by 
prayer: 


Show me, thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where thou liest 
in the mid-day, lest I begin to wander after the flocks of thy companions: 
that is, after creatures. Teach me where I may find Thee in prayer Avith Thy 
lights and consolations, not staying at the creature. 


FIRST DEGREE OF PRAYER: CONSIDERATION OF GOD IN CORPOREAL THINGS 


Dost thou now see this sun, O my spouse, these stars, this sky, this earth, 
these rocks? they are so many ways and roads to find Me; they did not 
make themselves; they are not without some principle which made them, 
and which is their last end, which preserves them, which guards them. And 
who is this principle and this end? It is God: the mothers of all things are 
the ideas which are in Me, in My power and goodness. The lambs, as soon 
as the gate of the sheepfold is open, run straight to their mothers; so man, 
seeing creatures, ascends little by little to God; it is a means of finding Me: 


If thou know not thyself, fairest among women (because thou art as yet a 
beginner), go forth (from the remembrance of past pleasures) and follow 
after the steps of the flocks. 


Seek My path in all creatures; let thyself be guided and led whither they of 
themselves return, and thou shalt find that they will go and repose in the 
pastures of their first shepherd: 


And feed thy kids beside the tents of the shepherds. 


Thou shalt be conducted to three feeders and one shepherd, to three creating 
ones and one creator. All sensible creatures will lead thee thither, and the 
most noble the best. Above all will human nature be profitable to thee in 
this way in thy first meditations. Thou shalt see the supernatural goods 
which are therein, as that it is the habitation of God, His throne, and, as it 
were, His chariot, whence it can say to Him: 


To my company of horsemen, in Pharao’s chariots, have I likened thee, my 
love. 


Thou shalt see in it natural goods; for it is as beautiful in itself as if it had 
all the ornaments in the world: 


Thy cheeks are beautiful as the turtle dove s, thy neck as jewels. 


Thou shalt see accidental goods, such as this, that all the world has been 
made for thy use, ornament, and service: 


We will make thee chains of gold inlaid with silver. 


Which are benefits so great that the soul in meditating upon them is 
inflamed with love, and is constrained to cry out: As I can do no more, at 
least I will love Thee, O my love! and will myself be Thy royal chamber, 
which I will perfume with spikenard; that is, I will fill myself with love: 


While my King was at his repose, my spikenard sent forth the odour 
thereof. 


And further, I will unite myself so closely with Him, that I shall carry Him 
as a nosegay within my bosom: 


A bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me, he shall abide between my breasts. 
He shall ever be my dear balm, and my greatest treasure: 


A cluster of Cyprus!4 is my love to me in the vineyards of Engaddi. 


These affections make the Beloved love and praise the soul, saying: 


Behold thou art fair, my love, behold thou art fair, thy eyes are as those of 
doves. 


As for the soul, which acknowledges that all its light depends on its sun, 
which is God, it confesses that He alone is good by essence: 


Behold thou art fair, my beloved, and comely; (and thou so embellishest our 
essence when thou wilt, that even) our bed (which is our body) is 
flourishing. 


Behold our bed flourishing, and even this world our habitation. 
The beams of our houses are of cedar, our rafters of cypress trees. 
Therefore, what wonder is it if: 

I am the flower of the field and the lily of the valleys. 


The Beloved, acknowledging this, declares that many souls are of a very 
different quality, by the malice of their wills; for they are like thorns: 


As a lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters. 


Beloved praises, which the soul neither accepts nor rejects, but, captivated 
with her Beloved, she returns to consider Him amid the same sensible 
things, not now meditating on Him to love Him, but contemplating Him to 
delight in Him, praising Him to the highest amid all created things: 


As the apple tree among the trees of the woods, so is my beloved among the 
sons. 


Wherefore having found a good so eminent above every other, she rests in 
it, seeking no more: 


I sat down under his shadow whom I desired: 


And in this spiritual repose is tasted the sweetness of devotion: 
And his fruit was sweet to my palate. 


So sweet that it produces certain holy distractions and madnesses in my 
soul, as if it was inebriated with love; whence it cries out: 


He brought me into the cellar of wine, he spread the standard of his charity 
over me.12s 


But particularly by the frequent communication of them, they produce the 
habit of spiritual joyfulness, in which sweetly languishing she feels herself 
faint away and fall; wherefore she says: 


Stay me up with flowers, compass me about with apples: because I languish 
with love. 


What further? The soul, feeling the rapture, mystically signified by sleep, 
coming over it, and not wishing to sleep anywhere but in the arms of her 
Beloved, says: 


His left hand is under my head, and his right hand shall embrace me. 


Then God takes care that low things do not hinder this divine consolation, 
wherefore He says to the choir of women: 


I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and the harts of the 
fields, that you stir not up, nor make the beloved to awake till she please. 


Then the soul begins to prove and know that there is no sweetness equal to 
that which is found in mental prayer. 


Discourse II 


SECOND HINDRANCE; THE DISTRACTION OF THE 
IMAGINATION 


THE better known a road is to us, the more we frequent it; the more people 
we know therein, the more willingly also we journey thereby and the more 
easily: but still by such roads we are more slow in arriving at our journey’s 
end, because, having many acquaintance, here we speak to one, there to 
another, here we enter into somebody’s shop, there we stay to talk with a 
friend. For the consideration of God no track is more beaten, known, or 
familiar than that of corporeal things, amid which we live; no way is more 
easy in itself, but also no way has more distractions. When I meditate on 
God in the angel, who is an invisible thing, and one in no way familiar to 
me, it produces in me but few fancies and distractions: but if I consider God 
in man, my imagination descends from the universal to the particular, and 
under the name of man represents to me Peter, Paul, or somebody doing 
with me this or that thing. Hence while in this way which is so familiar to 
us we stop at all the shops of our acquaintance, we arrive at our journey’s 
end either late or never. 


In the same way as the multitude of dreams does not allow us to sleep 
peacefully, but keeps us almost awake while sleeping; so prayer, when it 
has arrived at the sleep of ecstasy, which is as it were its summit, may be 
itself called sleep; but when it is interrupted by distractions of the fancy, it 
is a sleep full of dreams; and then our Beloved speaks to us and comes to 
us, not to abide and repose with us; but He comes by leaps and starts: 


The voice of my beloved, behold he cometh leaping upon the mountains, 
skipping over the hills. 


He seems sometimes to approach, sometimes to flee: 


My beloved is like a roe or a young hart. Now He shows Himself, now He 
hides Himself: 


Behold he standeth behind our wall. 
And though He seemeth to make Himself seen: 
Looking through the windows. 


Yet as our sight of Him is neither very clear nor very unbroken, it may be 
said that the windows have bars, and that He is: 


Looking through the lattices. 


REMEDY FOR THE SECOND IMPEDIMENT: ATTENTION TO INSPIRATIONS 


Now we must not be beyond measure distressed in these distractions; for 
they are attached to our nature, and we cannot be blamed for them unless 
they happen through our fault. Still we must use remedies, which are to 
often recollect ourselves, and to incline our ear to hear inspirations: 


Behold my beloved speaketh to me: Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, 
my beautiful one, and come. 


And further, He makes her remember the innocence at which she may 
piously believe she has arrived, not feeling herself burdened with any 
mortal sin. how sad was the winter of sin: 


For winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. 
He rejoices that the flowers of devotion begin to spring and grow: 
The flowers have appeared in our land. 


That she has begun to cut off evil superfluities: 


The time of pruning is come: 


That, as a turtle-dove she makes her plaining and her soft murmuring in her 
prayer: 


The voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 


But further He rejoices that she has already produced flowers of good 
works and perfumes of good example: 


The fig-tree hath put forth her green figs: the vines in flower yield their 
sweet smell. 


He exhorts her besides this still to go forward; and of a beginner to become 
a proficient, saying to her: 


Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come. 


And because in the beginnings it seems to the soul, that she is amid many 
difficulties, as amid rocks and thorns: 


My dove in the clifts of the rock, in the hollow places of the wall. 


Therefore He assures her that still she ceases not to be very agreeable to 
Him: 


Shew me thy face, let thy voice sound in my ears: for thy voice is sweet and 
thy face comely. 


This discourse is so sweet that it should drive away all other thoughts: yet if 
these thoughts return, she will say, as it were in a dream: 


Catch us the little foxes that destroy the vines: for our vineyard hath 
flourished. 


And re-uniting herself with her object, she will say: 


My beloved to me and I to him, who feedeth among the lilies, as long as the 
day! lasts and till the shadows fall. Return: be like, my beloved, to a roe 
or a young hart upon the mountains of Bether. 


And thus will she surmount this second impediment. 


SECOND DEGREE: THE SOUL CONSIDERS GOD IN SPIRITUAL THINGS OUTSIDE ITSELF 


This way of considerations is less known, but is also less subject to 
distractions. In the preceding degree it seems as if one finds not God, 
although one has found Him; here, however, we at once recognise that we 
have found Him: 


In my bed (that is, in human bodies which are the beds of souls) by night I 
sought him whom my soul loveth: I sought him and found him not. I will 
rise and will go about the city: (of this world). 


And running through sometimes earthly sometimes heavenly bodies, I have 
sought Him, and have not found Him; at least distractions have been so 
great that I scarcely seem to myself to have met Him: 


In the streets and in the broad ways I will seek him whom my soul loveth: I 
sought him, and I found him not. 


My happiness has led me to remember the angels who are, as it were, the 
sentinels of the world: 


The watchmen who keep the city found me. 


And I resolved to try whether I should find in them the consideration of 
God more settled: 


Have you seen him, whom my soul loveth? 
Immediately above the angelic nature I have found the divine: 


When I had a little passed by them, I found him whom my soul loveth: 


And this without sensible distractions, so that it seems that I shall never lose 
Him: 


I held him, and I will not let him go. 


Till I enter into heavenly glory, the true home of human nature my mother, 
and into her chamber, that is, the thrones of the angels which are prepared 
for me: then to this mysterious seeing will succeed a clear vision: 


Till I bring him (or rather, till He bring me) into my mother’s house, and 
into the chamber of her that bore me. 


Holy consideration of God in spiritual things!—which, as of its nature it 
does not breed fancies of the imagination, so it will not breed dreams. The 
consideration which belongs to the first degree is more interrupted, this is 
more stable and more exalted. Hence it produces all its effects with more 
excellence, namely, a livelier love and more spiritual joyousness: to which 
God adding His grace forbids with a more particular solicitude that she 
should be awakened: 


I adjure you, daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and the harts of the fields, 
that you stir not up nor awake the beloved till she please. 


Discourse III 


THIRD IMPEDIMENT: HUMAN PRAISES 


THE soul, advancing from step to step in holy prayer, becomes so 
resplendent that it is impossible she should not be admired, and that even 
the world, seeing her in the midst of the desert, solicited by so many sins, 
walking faithfully, and resembling a column of odoriferous perfume rising 
towards the sky, should not exclaim: 


Who is she that goeth up by the desert, as a pillar of smoke, of aromatical 
spices, of myrrh, and frankincense, and of all the powders of the perfumer? 


But this applause is a hidden and sweetened poison, which very often 
causes the most saintly and devout to lose their justice and their devotion. 


REMEDY FOR THE THIRD IMPEDIMENT: TO REFER ALL PRAISES TO GOD 


Let him whosoever hears his own praises turn towards those of God: let 
him persuade the praiser not to wish to praise a thing of so little worth; but 
to draw up the praises of God out of our lowness and littleness. And if he 
cannot so soon fix his gaze on the Divinity, let him at least praise Jesus 
Christ, man, our true Solomon, and that principally in three things, His 
flesh, His cross, His glory, saying: Behold how worthy is His flesh, the bed 
of His Divinity and of His soul, surrounded by more than sixty valiant 
soldier, who defend it against every one who at could cause it fear:—that 
flesh which is not inclined to sin like ours, but by the hypostatic union, and 
by the empire it holds over the angels, is altogether perfect and impeccable: 


Behold threescore valiant ones of the most valiant of Israel, surrounded the 
bed of Solomon; all holding swords and most expert in war: every man’s 
sword upon his thigh, because of fears in the night. 


As for the Cross, how holy is it! It is of wood, but of wood of Libanus, that 
is, incorruptible: 


King Solomon hath made him a litter of the wood of Libanus: 
Justice and mercy are the two columns which uphold this cross: 
The pillars thereof he made of silver, the seat of gold, 
Forasmuch as all is done to conduct souls to glory: 

The going up of purple: 


For He conducts us to glory only by His Blood, and all this for the souls of 
the Church, of whom it is said: 


The midst he covered with charity for the daughters of Jerusalem. 


Whence there follows for this Lord the crown of the glory of His 
resurrection and ascension, which should carry away the whole world in 
His praise: 


Go forth, ye daughters of Sion, and see King Solomon in the diadem, 
wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his espousals, and in the 
day of the joy of his heart. 


THIRD DEGEEE: THE SOUL CONSIDERS GOD IN HERSELF 


The soul therefore, refusing the praises of herself in those of God, takes 
care to adorn herself in all her parts to please Him whom she considers to 
be alone worthy of all praises. Now her mystical parts are the eyes, that is, 
the intentions which move them; the hair, that is, her affections—love, 
hatred, desire, and others—which, like the hair, are neither good nor bad 
except in so far as they are employed in good or in evil; the teeth, that is, 
the senses, which chew all the meats that are to enter into the stomach of 
the understanding; the lips and the speech, that is, the thoughts, which like 
interior words produce inaudible discourses; the cheeks are the two 
reasonable powers, which are the understanding and the will; the neck the 


irascible powers, which drive off and repel impediments; the breasts are the 
two actions of the concupiscible powers, following good, avoiding evil. 


All this has to be adomed and embellished, in order that God may love the 
soul, and may be able to say: 


How beautiful art thou, my love, how beautiful art thou! 


The intentions must be simple, pure and interior, so that it may not be 
possible to say the one looks outward, the other inward, and that they are 
crooked and look different ways: 


Thy eyes are doves’ eyes, besides what is hid within. 


The affections should not be scattered, but gathered together and united like 
a flock under the crook of the sovereign shepherd: 


Thy hair is as flocks of goats, which come from Mount Galaad. 


The senses should be kept as it were imprisoned, like the teeth behind the 
lips, like sheep newly washed, and their twins, that is, the perceptive and 
the appetitive faculties, must be under control and regulated: 


Thy teeth as flocks of sheep that are shorn, which come up from the 
washing, all with twins, and there is none barren among them. 


The thoughts ought to be so well regulated that all the conceptions may be 
dyed in the blood of the Saviour, and the words and discourses full of 
sweetness and profit for our neighbour: 


Thy lips are as a scarlet lace: and thy speech sweet. 


The understanding and the will must show that they know what is right, and 
intend to do it: and, as in a cut pomegranate, all that is there will be 
displayed, nothing will therein appear ugly and disagreeable; and these two 
powers will ever be humble and submissive: 


Thy cheeks are as a piece of a pomegranate, besides that which lieth hid 
within. 


The irascible part shall be so valiant against temptations that one will be 
able to say: 


Thy neck is as the tower of David, which is built with bulwarks: a thousand 
bucklers hang upon it, all the armour of valiant men. 


And as to the concupiscible part, it shall have its desire of good and its 
avoidance of evil so simple that it may be said: 


Thy two breasts like two young roes that are twins, which feed among the 
lilies. 


Lastly, the Beloved, Who, since His ascension has gone to the mountain of 
myrrh and the hill of incense in heaven, on the right hand of the Father, as 
He had foretold: 


Till the day break and the shadows retire, I will go to the mountain of 
myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense. 


Will praise the soul, saying: 
Thou art all fair, my love, and there is not a spot in thee. 


And He will invite her to pass to the militant and triumphant Jerusalem, 
saying: 


Come from Libanus, my spouse, come from Libanus, come: 


And will promise the crowns and thrones of which the demons were 
deprived: 


Thou shalt be crowned from the top of Amana, from the top of Sanir and 
Hermon, from the dens of the lions, from the mountains of the leopards. 


All the ornaments are agreeable to God, but especially simplicity and purity 
of intention, which ought to be so great that all our ends may be reduced to 
one end, all our intentions to one intention, all our desires to a desire of 
serving and loving God, so that there may be no longer but one eye: 


Thou hast wounded my heart, my sister, my spouse, thou hast wounded my 
heart with one of thy eyes, and with one hair of thy neck. 


And that there may be no longer but one hair, whence it follows: 
And with one hair of thy neck. 


The intention and the desire being well directed, the breasts of 
concupiscence will be well regulated: 


How beautiful are thy breasts, my sister, my spouse! Thy breasts are more 
beautiful than wine, 


Her example will be of good odour: 
And the sweet smell of thy ointments above all aromatical spices. 
Her thoughts and words will be very devout and sweet: 


Thy lips, my spouse, are as a dropping honeycomb, honey and milk are 
under thy tongue; 


Her actions will be of most excellent fragrance: 
And the smell of thy garments as the smell of frankincense. 


Let us say thus: the actions which proceed from a soul are interior or 
exterior. The exterior are done by the command of the interior; and as for 
the interior, they must be locked up in God, and the world cannot see them; 
that is why He says: 


My sister, my spouse is a garden enclosed, a garden enclosed, a fountain 
sealed up. 


And as for the exterior, they are to be as a lovely paradise: 


Thy plants are a paradise of pomegranates with the fruits of the orchard. 
Cyprus with spikenard, spikenard and saffron, sweet cane and cinnamon, 
with all the trees of Libanus, myrrh and aloes with all the chief perfumes. 


In a word, the soul is a fountain of good works, which spring up towards 
heaven with impetuosity, like to that of the waters which come from 
Libanus: 


The fountain of gardens: the well of living waters, which run with a strong 
stream from Libanus. 


But in all this two things are required on the part of God; that He should 
drive away the north wind of temptations, and send the south wind of His 
preventing grace, saying: 


Flee,422 north wind, and come, O south wind, blow through my garden, 
and let the aromatical spices thereof flow. 


On the part of the soul it is required that she should accept this grace and 
co-operate, saying: 


Let my beloved come into his garden, and eat of the fruit of his apple-trees. 


Thus, after the myrrh of repentance, God will draw the soul by means of 
holy exercises to the aromatic perfumes of prayer, with the honey, the milk, 
the wine, of meditation, of love, and of contemplation: but such 
contemplation that it shall produce delights, joys and ecstacies, which shall 
not only quench thirst, but shall inebriate; and Our Lord will be able to say: 


I am come into my garden, O my sister, my spouse; I have gathered my 
myrrh with my aromatical spices: I have eaten the honeycomb with my 
honey, I have drunk my wine with my milk: eat, friends, and drink, and be 
inebriated, my dearly beloved. 


Discourse IV 


FOURTH IMPEDIMENT: BODILY LABOUR 


THE soul which arrives at the degrees described very often finds itself with 
a body tired and worn, whence it happens that if God invites her to new 
considerations and higher degrees she is in perplexity: she would greatly 
like to go further, but the labour terrifies her; and if the Beloved call her 
again, she rises to go to prayer, but still with a resistance of the sensible part 
which deprives her of pleasure, and causes that she can scarcely think that 
God is with her; and as happens to those who are extremely tired, she falls 
asleep while watching: 


I sleep, and my heart watcheth: 

Then turning herself towards her Beloved Who is knocking at her heart: 
The voice of my beloved knocking. 

And excites her to open to Him, and to recommence her prayer: 

Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled: 


And with a fourth degree of prayer meditate a little on My Passion. Thou 
wilt find that I have My head full of the heavenly dew of My blood, and My 
hair steeped in blood from the nocturnal pricking of the thorns: 


For my head is full of dew, and my locks of the drops of the night. 


The soul would willingly obey, but her lassitude makes her desire a little 
repose; which makes her say: 


I have put off my garment, how shall I put it on? I have washed my feet, 
how shall I defile them? 


Most sweet Jesus, in spite of this resistance, You cease not still to be instant 
upon entering, and as with the hand of a stronger inspiration, He seems to 
desire Himself to take away, without co-operation, the bolt of the sensible 
part which forms an impediment to Him, and to enter by the keyhole of the 
heart: 


My beloved put his hand through the keyhole, 


At this mighty calling the soul is stirred: And my bowels were moved at his 
touch. And resolves that she must open to her Beloved and begin meditation 
anew: 


I arose up to open to my beloved: 


But on the other hand, she feels such great sorrow for not having opened at 
the first knock, that she overturns the vase of myrrh, that is, she fills herself 
full of penitence, pouring out her tears over the very bolt, that is, making 
her sorrow reach as far as to the sensible part: 


My hands dropped with myrrh, and my fingers were full of the choicest 
myrrh. 


By means of this sorrow it happens that although the soul, in spite of the 
corporal and sensible part, opens to her Lord: 


I opened the bolt of my door to my beloved: 


Still, on account of this repugnance, she finds so little relish in prayer, that 
she thinks God is not with her: 


But he had turned aside, and was gone. 


Whence, remembering that she had been so earnestly called, and been so 
slothful, she is broken-hearted and consumed with sorrow: 


My soul melted when he spoke: 


She tries to find relish in the first degree of contemplation by means of 
sensible things; but her trouble does not permit her to find any there: 


I sought him, and found him not: I called, and he did not answer me. 
She passes to the second degree of spiritual and angelic things: 
The keepers that go about the city found me: 


But when she compares their promptness with her sluggishness, she 
remains transpierced with sorrow: 


They struck me: and wounded me: 


What is worst, if she enters into the third degree, and considers herself in 
her relation to God, she excites the same resistance which is displeasing her 
in herself, and it seems to her that her face is too ugly in comparison with 
that of the angels, and that they as it were take from her all her lustre: 


The keepers of the walls took away my mantle 1248 from me. 


So that wherever she is she finds great difficulties excited by this fourth 
impediment of corporal labours. 


REMEDY FOR THE FOURTH IMPEDIMENT: SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES AND 
CONVERSATIONS 2219 


Vocal prayer or rather spiritual desires serve as remedies for the tedium of 
labour. So one sees that he who by illness has lost relish and appetite, 
changing his meat recovers them, and that in contemplative congregations, 
spiritual colloquies are intermingled with prayers. The soul then, disgusted 
by the labour of prayer, should address herself to spiritual persons and beg 
them to help her to find her Beloved: 


I adjure you, daughters of Jerusalem, if you find my beloved, that you tell 
him that I languish with love (for Him). 


And they, knowing her needs, will draw her on to describe the qualities of 
the Beloved: 


What manner of one is thy beloved of the beloved, thou most beautiful 
among women? What manner of one is thy beloved of the beloved, that 
thou hast so adjured us? 


Then she proposes Jesus Christ so exactly according to nature, that it is not 
possible to represent Him better. He is God, the brightness of the same 
light, but made man in order to be able to buy us back by the purple of His 
blood: 


My beloved is white and ruddy, chosen out of thousands: 
And as man He is so singular that He can be recognised among a thousand: 
Chosen out of thousands. 


Because chanty, the chief of virtues, may be said to be of gold in Him, that 
is, precious: 


His head is as the finest gold; 


And the graces and benefits which like innumerable tresses grow from it are 
the first fruits of palm-trees: and black as ravens: they are the effects of the 
victory which He gained on the tree of the cross, as worthy of admiration as 
black is in a horse: 


His locks as branches of palm trees black as a raven. 


He is like a white dove, which has in itself all the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
represented by the eyes: 


His eyes as doves upon brooks of water, which are washed in milk, 


The Holy Spirit, called in another sense a river, not by measure but with all 
plenitude, is given to her: 


And sit beside the plentiful streams. 


Wherefore, if you contemplate these examples, like cheeks full of striking 
beauty in the sight of all, odorous as vases full of aromatic perfumes, they 
will make themselves smelt on every side: 


His cheeks are as beds of aromatical spices set by the perfumers. 
His doctrine seems to be precious myrrh, like lilies from His holy lips: 
His lips are as lilies, dropping choice myrrh. 


His miracles are such that from His hands hyacinths seem to flow and fall 
abundantly. 


His hands are golden rings 428 full of hyacinths. 


In everything, whether interior or exterior, this Beloved is admirable: His 
heart is of ivory enriched with precious stones, His deliberations are simple 
but prudent: 


His belly as of ivory, set with sapphires. 
His executions are full of strength but having discretion: 


His legs as pillars of marble, that are set upon bases of gold and to finish 
here, He is all most dear, He is all most lovely: 


His form as of Libanus, excellent as the cedars. 


FOURTH DEGREE; CONSIDERATION OF OUR GOD IN HIMSELF BUT AS MAN 


Whilst the soul discourses of God in His humanity, sweetness returns to it, 
and it is forced to cry out: Ah:—His throat most sweet, and he is all lovely: 
such is my beloved, and he is my friend, O ye daughters of Jerusalem. 


And if the persons she is with would persist and say to her: 


Whither is thy beloved gone, thou most beautiful among women? Whither 
is thy beloved turned aside, and we will seek him with thee? 


She will no longer listen to them: but recognising that although her troubles 
had made her think that her Beloved had withdrawn far from her, yet still 
He had not gone, but on the contrary had always stayed with her as in His 
garden, or as in a cabinet of perfumes; and drawing from this the greatest 
occasion of merit, she can say that He has culled from her most sweet 
smelling lilies: 


My beloved is gone down into his garden, to the bed of arouiatical spices, 
to feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies. 


And on this account, since she knows that He has been always with her and 
is still so at present, she says: 


I to my beloved, and my beloved to me, who feedeth among the lilies. 


She has no further need of anything save to converse with Him, saying: O 
Lord! when shall I please You by my beauty, sweetness, grace, strength, 
innocence, devotion and discretion? when will You say to me: 


Thou art beautiful, my love, sweet and comely as Jerusalem: terrible as an 
army set in array. 


Already, Lord, You have shown me, by a thousand signs that my glances 
have wounded You, that is, that my intentions are not displeasing to You: 


Turn away thy eyes from me, for they have made me go out of myself.122! 
That my hair, that is, my desire, is pure and simple: 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats, that appear from Galaad. 


That my senses, as flocks, have been carefully guarded: 


Thy teeth as a flock of sheep, which come up from the washing, all with 
twins, and there is none barren among them. 


And that the powers of my concupiscible part, desiring good and fleeing 
evil without dissimulation, like two rose-tinctured cheeks are dear and 
agreeable to you: 


Thy cheeks are as the bark of a pomegranate, besides what is hidden within 
thee. 


But, O God, says the soul, You have already praised me for almost all these 
parts; I should now desire to make progress, and to surpass in devotion 
many other souls who are devout or who think they are so, and to make You 
able to say to me: 


There are threescore queens, and four-score concubines, and young maidens 
without number. One is my dove, 


What shall I say?—perhaps my desires aspire too high:—but I would desire 
that You should be able to say to me “my perfect one”! 


My perfect one is but one. 


I would have in my nature, which is my mother, some rarity, and that it 
should be said of me: 


She is the only one of her mother, the chosen of her that bore her. 
And further, I would have one able to say: 


The daughters saw her, and declared her most blessed: the queens and 
concubines, and they praised her. 


For her innocence while her origin is in the night of sin: 


Who is she that cometh forth (in devotion) like the morning rising, fair as 
the moon (with prudence and good election), bright as the sun, (and finally 
in her invincible force) terrible as an army set in array? 


But besides this the soul adds: Where have You been, my Lord? It seemed 
to me that You had left me, when trouble and fatigue permitted me to feel 
no satisfaction. I have been, says He, in thee who art My garden, and I have 
been there with more profit to thee than I should have been if from the 
beginning I had given thee sweetness, furnishing thee an occasion of merit, 
whence I have drawn from My garden a greater fruit of merit: 


I went down into the garden of nuts, to see the fruits of the valleys, and to 
look if the vineyard had flourished, and the pomegranates budded. 


Blessed then be You, O Lord, answers the soul, because in this way making 
me believe You were absent, You have given me an occasion of merit, and 
have made me make more way in a short time than by the coaches of 
princes: and because I knew not that You were with me, I can say: 


I knew not: my soul troubled me for the chariots of Aininadab. 


Discourse V 


FIFTH HINDRANCE: HUMAN RESPECT 


WHEN a person attains some rare and unusual manner of life, not only does 
every one praise him, but it seems that every one desires to see him, and 
cries after the soul: 


Return, return, Sulamitess: return, return that we may behold thee. 
And it is not enough that the spiritual person depreciates what is in herself: 
What shalt thou see in the Sulamitess but the companies of camps? 


For in spite of this, those who see her praise her for her feet and way of 
walking, that is, for the obedience with which they see that this soul keeps 
the commandments of God: 


How beautiful are thy steps in shoes, prince’s daughter! 


For her spiritual chastity, which makes one acknowledge that God is co- 
operating with her: 


The joints of thy thighs are like jewels that are made by the hand of a skilful 
workman. 


For a rich poverty which never has need of anything: 
Thy navel is like a round bowl never wanting cups. 


For fastings, which, filling the belly with peace, only crown the soul with 
fair and rich lilies: 


Thy belly is like a heap of wheat, set about with lilies. 
For the study of the two Testaments: 

Thy two breasts are like two young roes that are twins. 
For fortitude: 

Thy neck as a tower of ivory. 

For prudence: 


Thy eyes like the fish-ponds in Hesebon, which are in the gate of the 
daughter of the multitude. 


For precise justice: 
Thy nose is as the tower of Libanus, that looketh towards Damascus. 


For the mastering of the affections; and for conformity with the will of God 
which is known by the channels of revelation: 


Thy head is like Carmel: and the hairs of thy head as royal purple not yet 
taken out of the dye.4224 


In short, this soul is the subject of all tongues, which say to her, praising: 
How beautiful art thou, and how comely, my dearest, in delights! 


And she, increasing evermore in charity, and bearing fruit amidst her 
neighbours, is like the palm and the vine: 


Thy stature is like to a palm tree, and thy breasts to clusters of grapes. 
They who are in any necessity, whether of spirit or of body, say: 


I said: I will go up into the palm tree, and will take hold of the fruit thereof: 
and thy breasts shall be as the clusters of the vine: 


And on account of her good example, they say to her: 
And the odour of thy mouth like apples. 
For her good words—Ah! they say: 


Thy throat like the best wine, worthy for my beloved to drink, and for his 
lips and his teeth to ruminate. 


In a word, all this causes great disquietude to the devout soul. 


REMEDY FOR THE FIFTH HINDRANCE: SOLITUDE 


Oh; I how good it is to retire into solitude! 
Wherefore the soul can say: 


I to my beloved, and his turning is towards me. Come, my beloved, let us 
go forth into the field, let us abide in the villages. 


Now the fruits of solitude are four: first, we waken up better to the 
examination of our conscience: 


Let us get up early to the vineyards, let us see if the vineyard flourish, if the 
flowers be ready to bring forth fruits, if the pomegranates flourish: 


Secondly, we then make a more entire resignation of the concupiscible 
faculty and its desires: 


There I will give thee my breasts. 
Thirdly, devotion grows: 
The mandrakes give a smell. 


Fourthly, we then offer more humbly to God our little merits, past and 
present: 


In our gates are all fruits: the new and the old, my beloved, I have kept for 
thee. 


FIFTH DEGREE: THE CONSIDERATION OF GOD IN HIMSELF AND AS GOD 


But amongst the fruits of solitude, this is eminent, that one can therein more 
easily consider God as God; which makes the spouse use those two words, 
“alone,” “without,” that is, apart from all creatures: 


Who shall give thee to me for my brother, sucking the breasts of my 
mother, that I may find thee without (quite alone), 


A consideration which makes men holily foolish, makes them dance before 
the Ark: whence it happens that until the soul has arrived at the affection of 
contempt of self, it ever has some shame; and this is why it desires solitude: 


And kiss thee, and now no man may despise me? 


A consideration which is a pledge of the enjoyment of heaven, whence the 
soul seems to itself to be there already: 


I will take hold of thee, 


I shall see Thee face to face, O God! when we shall be in the true house and 
in the true chamber of human nature, that is, in heaven: 


And bring thee into my mother’s house: Then I shall see all that belongs to 
my happiness, as in a mirror: 


There thou shalt teach me, 


And when Thou shalt have drawn from me, for my felicity, the wine of the 
grape and the must of pomegranates—glory essential and accidental: 


And I will give thee a cup of spiced wine and new wine of my 
pomegranates. 


Then shall the sweetness come, then the ecstasies, then the sleep of the 
powers; so that the sacred Spouse begs for pillows to sleep upon; 


His left hand under my head, and his right hand shall embrace me. 
The Beloved for His part tries to secure that she shall not be awakened: 


I adjure you, daughters of Jerusalem, that you stir not up, nor awake my 
love, till she please. 


Discourse VI 


THE SOUL, HAVING SURMOUNTED ALL IMPEDIMENTS, 
HAS NO LONGER NEED OF REMEDIES, BUT REMAINS 
UNITED TO GOD AND ABSORBED IN HIM BY A PERFECT 
DEVOTION 


AT last the soul has arrived at so great a perfection of devotion, that no 
pleasure of the world moves her, no appearance seduces her, no praise 
weakens her, no labour terrifies her, no human respect restrains her: but in 
sight of the whole world she freely displays her love for her Spouse, and 
dances before the Ark, not troubling herself when the wisdom of the world, 
after having said to her: 


Who is this that cometh up from the desert, flowing with delights? 
Also follows her to rebuke her, because she is: 
Leaning upon her beloved. 


On the contrary, she ever talks with her Beloved of the great sign of love He 
gives in the very place where He had been the most offended, and when He 
resolved to die for us after Adam and Eve had disobeyed Him: 


Under the apple tree I raised thee up: there thy mother was corrupted, there 
she was deflowered that bore thee. 


The soul will no longer find any difficulty in labours; for nothing is difficult 
to the love which she holds deeply graven on her heart, and even in exterior 
actions: 


Put me as a Seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm, 

So that love combats death: 

Love is strong as death, 

Hell cannot daunt it: 

Jealousy as hard as hell, 

Flames and fires are frozen in comparison with her love: 

The lamps thereof are fire and flames. 

The sea could not extinguish it: 

Many waters cannot quench charity, neither can the floods drown it: 
Nothing is comparable to it: 


If aman should give all the substance of his house for love, he shall despise 
it as nothing. 


As to the praises which are given her, the soul troubles not herself with 
them, because she says within herself: What are these imperfect souls, who 
having no good of their own would deck themselves out with external 
adornments? My little sisters, that is, imperfect souls, should think of this; 
for they have no breasts of themselves, no virtues or merits of their own: 


Our sister is little, and hath no breasts. 
What shall we do to our sister in the day when she is to be spoken to? 


In them one can supply the defect with praises, just as if one covered with 
silver a broken and dilapidated wall, with cedar a door which had rotted: 


If she be a wall, let us build upon it bulwarks of silver: if she be a door, let 
us join it together with boards of cedar. 


But I, happy I, says the soul, concern myself very little with pleasing men, 
my Beloved having made me as a wall and as a tower of such kind, that I 
am very pleasing and agreeable: 


I am a wall: and my breasts are as a tower since I am become in his 
presence as one finding peace. 


Then come sensible and temporal things, against which the soul perfect in 
mental prayer has taken such a disposition, that considering them as vile 
and of low price in comparison with her rich object, she only thinks of them 
in so far as they can modestly serve her necessities. For the rest, no care of 
herself can turn her aside. Little, says the soul, is necessary to one who 
seeks to live in the peace of Our Lord and with moderation. A thousand 
pieces of silver, or some other great price, is a thing of too little value: 


The peaceable had a vineyard, in that which hath poplars: 4222 he let out the 
same to keepers, every man bringeth for the fruit thereof a thousand pieces 
of silver. 


But I, says the soul, I have no need of so many things: 


My vineyard before me is thy thousand peaceful ones, 124 
On the contrary I will further give two hundred as alms to these poor, who 
by their prayers guard for us our goods: 


And two hundred for them that keep the fruit thereof. 


And indeed, being abstracted from all sensible things, I would have not one 
of them able to distract me or to trouble me. 


And finally, if we would pass to worldly pleasures—I know, says the soul, 
that my Beloved will not endure rivals, and that with the consolations He 
gives me, He will not have me mingle the consolations which other than He 
could give me: and thus He commands me that rising up, and resigning 
myself totally to Him with a clear and open protestation, I renounce all 
other lovers: 


Thou that dwellest in the gardens, the friends hearken: make me hear thy 
voice. 


And at once here am I, ready to obey Him. No longer the world or its 
pleasures, no longer any mortal thing, O God, my God! Thou alone art my 
Well-Beloved. Thou alone art all my good: it is Thou alone whom I seek: 


Fly!25 (that is, come, but come lightly) O my beloved, and be like to the 
roe, and to the young hart upon the mountains of aromatical spices. 


In which last protestation and perfect resignation of the soul into and unto 
God consists the end of mental prayer, and the highest degree of spirituality, 
which is this close union of the soul with God by devotion. 


And, to conclude, there remains no more to do except to pray Our Lord to 
deign by His mercy to draw us to Him by these degrees of mental prayer, so 
that being already united with Him in this world by grace, we may be so 
also by devotion; in order that after our death we may be so by glory, and 
that in all these holy unions He may kiss us, this divine Beloved, with a kiss 
of His sacred mouth. AMEN. 
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PREFACE 


THE SPIRIT OF a Saint we may, perhaps, regard as the underlying 
characteristic which pervades all his thoughts, words, and acts. It is the note 
which sounds throughout the constant persevering harmony which makes 
the holiness of his life. Circumstances change. He grows from childhood to 
boyhood; from youth to manhood. His time of preparation is unnoticed by 
the world until the moment comes when he is called to a public activity 
which arrests attention. And essentially he remains the same. In private as 
in public, in intimate conversation as in writings or discourses, in the 
direction of individual consciences as in the conduct of matters of wide 
importance, there is a characteristic note which identifies him, and marks 
him off apart even from other heroes of sanctity. 

We owe to a keen and close observer a knowledge of the spirit of St. 
Francis de Sales for which we cannot be too grateful. Let it be granted that 
Mer. Camus had a very prolific imagination; that he had an unconscious 
tendency to embroider facts; that he read a meaning into words which their 
speaker had no thought of imparting to them. When all such allowances 
have been made, we must still admit that he has given to us a picture of the 
Saint which we should be loath to lose; and that his description of what the 
Saint habitually thought and felt has made Saint Francis de Sales a close 
personal friend to many to whom otherwise he would have remained a mere 
chance acquaintance. 

The Bishop of Belley, while a devoted admirer, was at the same time a 
critical observer of his saintly friend. He wanted to know the reasons of 
what he saw, he did not always approve, and he was sufficiently indiscreet 
to put questions which, probably, no one else would have dared to frame. 
And thus we know more about St. Francis than about any other Saint, and 
we owe real gratitude to his very candid, talkative, and out-spoken 
episcopal colleague. 


Many years ago a brief abridgment of the “Spirit of St. Francis de Sales” 
was published in English. It served its purpose, but left unsatisfied the 
desire of his clients for a fuller work. To-day the Sisters of the Visitation, 
now established at Harrow-on-the-Hill, give abundant satisfaction to this 
long-felt desire. Inspired by the purpose of the late Dom Benedict Mackey, 
O.S.B., which his premature death prevented him from accomplishing, and 
guided by the advice which he left in writing, these Daughters of St. Francis 
of Sales, on the occasion of their Tercentenary, give to the English-speaking 
world a work which, in its wise curtailment and still full detail, may be 
called the quintessence of the Spirit of their Master, the Founder of their 
Institute. We thank them for their labour; and we beg God’s blessing upon 
this book, that it may be the means of showing to many souls that safe and 
easy way of sanctification and salvation, which it was the special mission of 
the saintly Bishop of Geneva to make known to the world. 


FRANCIS, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


MAY 18TH, 1910. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JEAN PIERRE CAMUS, BISHOP 
OF BELLEY 


JEAN PIERRE CAMUS came of an illustrious, and much respected family of 
Auxonne in Burgundy, in which province it possessed the seigneuries 
of Saint Bonnet and Pont-carré. 

He was born in Paris, November 3rd, 1584. 

His grandfather was for some years Administrator of the Finances under 
King Henri II]. Though he had had the management of the public funds 
during a period when fraud and dishonesty were as easy as they were 
common, he retired from office without having added a single penny to his 
patrimony. On one occasion having received from Henri III. the gift of a 
sum of 50,000 crowns, which had been left by a Jew who had died intestate, 
and without children, this upright administrator sent for three merchants 
who had lost all their property in a fire, and distributed it among them. 

The father of our Prelate, inheriting this integrity, left an honourable 
name, but few worldly goods to his children. 

Faithful, and devoted to the interests of his king, Henri IV., he gave part 
of his fortune to the support of the good cause, the triumph of which he had 
the happiness of witnessing. He died in 1619. 

The mantle of paternal loyalty and patriotism undoubtedly descended 
upon the young J. P. Camus, for second only to his love for God, and His 
Church, was his devotion to France, and its king. 

On his mother’s side, as well as on his father’s, he was well connected. 
Her family had given to France chancellors, secretaries of state, and other 
distinguished personages, but noble as were the races from which he sprang 
their chief distinction is derived from the subject of this sketch. 

“This one branch,” says his panegyrist, “bore more blossoms and more 
fruit than all the others together. In John Peter the gentle rivulet of the 
Camus’ became a mighty stream, yet one whose course was peaceful, and 
which loved to flow underground, as do certain rivers which seem to lose 


themselves in the earth, and only emerge to precipitate themselves into the 
waters of the ocean.” 

Books and objects of piety were the toys of his childhood, and his youth 
was passed in solitude, and in the practices of the ascetic life. His physical 
strength as it increased with his years, seemed only to serve to assist him in 
curbing and restraining a somewhat fiery temperament. His wish, which at 
one time was very strong, to become a Carthusian, was not indeed fulfilled, 
it being evident from the many impediments put in its way, that it was not a 
call from God. 

Nevertheless, this desire of self-sacrifice in a cloistered life was only 
thwarted in order that he might sacrifice himself in another way, namely, by 
becoming a Bishop, which state, if its functions are rightly discharged, 
assuredly demands greater self-immolation than does that of a monk, and is 
indeed a martyrdom that ceases only with life itself. 

If he did not submit himself to the Rule of the Carthusians by entering 
their Order, he nevertheless adopted all its severity, and to the very end of 
his life kept his body in the most stern and rigorous subjection. 

This, and his early inclination towards the religious life, will not a little 
astonish his detractors, if any such still exist, for it is surely a convincing 
proof that he was not the radical enemy of monasticism they pretend. In his 
studies he displayed great brilliancy, being especially distinguished in 
theology and canon law, to the study of which he consecrated four years of 
his life. 

After he had become a Priest his learning, piety, and eloquence not only 
established his reputation as a preacher in the pulpits of Paris, but soon even 
crossed the threshold of the Louvre and reached the ears of Henry IV. That 
monarch, moved by the hope of the great services which a prelate might 
render to the Church even more than by the affection which he bore to the 
Camus family, decided to propose him for a Bishopric, although he was but 
twenty-five, and had not therefore reached the canonical age for that 
dignity. 

The young Priest was far too humble and also too deeply imbued with a 
sense of the awful responsibility of the office of a Bishop to expect, or to 
desire to be raised to it. When, however, Pope Paul V. gave the necessary 
dispensation, M. Camus submitted to the will both of the Pontiff and of the 


King, and was consecrated Bishop of Belley by St. Francis de Sales, August 
30, 1609. 

The fact that the two dioceses of Geneva and Belley touched one another 
contributed to further that close intimacy which was always maintained 
between the Bishops, the younger consulting the elder on all possible 
occasions, and in all imaginable difficulties. 

Bishop Camus had already referred his scruples regarding his youth at the 
time of his consecration to his holy director. The latter had, however, 
reminded him of the many reasons there were to justify his submission, viz., 
the needs of the diocese, the testimony to his fitness given by so many 
persons of distinction and piety, the judgment of Henry the Great, in fine 
the command of His Holiness. In consecrating Mgr. Camus, St. Francis de 
Sales seems to have transmitted to the new Prelate some of the treasures of 
his own holy soul. Camus was the only Bishop whom he ever consecrated, 
and doubtless this fact increased the tender affection which Francis bore 
him. John Peter was, what he loved to call himself, and what St. Francis 
loved to call him, the latter’s only son. There was between the two holy 
Prelates a community of intelligence and of life. “Camus,” says Godeau, the 
preacher of his funeral discourse, “ever sat at the feet of St. Francis de 
Sales, whom he called his Gamaliel, there to learn from him the law of 
God: full as he himself was of the knowledge of Divine things.” 

We must bear this in mind if we wish to know what Camus really was, 
and to appreciate him properly. He was by nature ardent, impetuous, and 
imaginative, eager for truth and goodness, secretly devoted to the austere 
practices of St. Charles Borromeo, but above all fervently desirous to 
imitate his model, his beloved spiritual Father, and therefore anxious to 
subdue, and to temper all that was too impetuous, excitable, and hard in 
himself, by striving after the incomparable sweetness and tenderness which 
were the distinguishing characteristics of St. Francis de Sales. 

Mgr. Camus was endowed with a most marvellous memory, which was 
indeed invaluable to him in the great work to which both Bishops devoted 
themselves, that of bringing back into the bosom of the Church those who 
had become strangers, and even enemies to her. 

His chief defect was that he was over hasty in judging, and of this he was 
himself perfectly well aware. He tells us in the “Esprit” that on one 
occasion when he was bewailing his deficiency to Francis, the good Prelate 


only smiled, and told him to take courage, for that as time went on it would 
bring him plenty of judgment, that being one of the fruits of experience, and 
of advancing years. 

Whenever Mer. Camus visited the Bishop of Geneva, which he did each 
year in order to make a retreat of several days under the direction of his 
Spiritual Father, he was treated with the greatest honour by him. 

St. Francis de Sales gave up his own room to his guest, and made him 
preach, and discharge other episcopal functions, so as to exercise him in his 
own presence in these duties of his sublime ministry. 

This was the school in which Camus learnt to control and master himself, 
to curb his natural impetuosity, and to subjugate his own will, and thus to 
acquire one, in our opinion, of the most certain marks of saintliness. 

The Bishop of Geneva was not contented with receiving his only son at 
Annecy. He often went over to Belley, and spent several days there in his 
company. These visits were to both Prelates a time of the greatest 
consolation. Then they spoke, as it were, heart to heart, of all that they 
valued most. Then they encouraged one another to bear the burden of the 
episcopate. Then they consoled each other in the troubles which they met 
with in their sacred ministry. 

It never cost the younger Bishop anything to yield obedience to the elder, 
and no matter how great, or how trifling was the occasion which called for 
the exercise of that virtue, there was never a moment’s hesitation on the part 
of the Bishop of Belley. 

The latter, indeed, considered the virtue of obedience as the one most 
calculated to ensure rapid advance in the spiritual life. He tells us that one 
day at table someone having boasted that he could make an egg stand 
upright on a plate, a thing which those present, forgetting Christopher 
Columbus, insisted was impossible, the Saint, as Columbus had done, 
quietly taking one up chipped it a little at one end, and so made it stand. 
The company all cried out that there was nothing very great in that trick. 
“No,” repeated the Saint, “but all the same you did not know it.” 

We may say the same, adds Camus, of obedience: it is the true secret of 
perfection, and yet few people know it to be so. 

From what we have already seen of the character of John Peter Camus, 
we may imagine that gentleness was the most difficult for him to copy of 


the virtues of St. Francis de Sales; yet steel, though much stronger than 
iron, is at the same time far more readily tempered. 

Thus, in his dealings with his neighbour he behaved exactly like his 
model, so much so, that for anyone who wanted to gain his favour the best 
plan was to offend him or do him some injury. 

I have spoken of his love of mortification, and a short extract from the 
funeral discourse pronounced over his remains will show to what extent he 
practised it. 

Godeau says: “Our virtuous Bishop up to the very last years of his life, 
slept either on a bed of vine shoots, or on boards, or on straw. This custom 
he only abandoned in obedience to his director, and in doing so I consider 
that he accomplished what was far more difficult and painful than the 
mortifications which he had planned for himself, since the sacrifice of our 
own will in these matters is incomparably more disagreeable to us than the 
practising of them.” 

This austerity in respect to sleep, of which, indeed, he required more than 
others on account of his excitable temperament, did not suffice to satisfy his 
love for penance, without which, he said, the leading of a Christian and 
much more of an episcopal life was impossible. To bring his body into 
subjection he constantly made use of hair-shirts, iron belts, vigils, fasting, 
and the discipline, and it was not until his last illness that he gave up those 
practices of austerity. He concealed them, however, as carefully as though 
he had been ashamed of them, knowing well that such sacrifices if not 
offered in secret, partake more of the spirit of Pharisaism than of the gospel. 
This humility, notwithstanding, he was unable to guard against the 
pardonable curiosity of his servants. One of them, quite a young man, who 
was his personal attendant during the first years of his residence at Belley, 
observing that he wore round his neck the key of a large cupboard, and 
being very anxious to know what it contained, managed in some way to 
possess himself of this key for a few moments, when his master had laid it 
aside, and was not in the room. 

Unlocking the cupboard he found it full of the vine shoots on which he 
was accustomed to sleep. The bed which everyone saw in his apartment was 
the Bishop’s; the one which he hid away was the penitent’s. The one was 
for appearance, the other for piety. He used to put into disorder the 
coverings of the bed, so as to give the impression of having slept in it, while 


he really slept, or at least took such repose as was necessary to keep him 
alive, on the penitential laths he had hidden. 

Having discovered that through his valet the rumour of his austerity had 
got abroad, he dismissed the young man from his service, giving him a 
handsome present, and warning him to be less curious in future. But for his 
failing, however, we should have lost a great example of the Bishop’s 
mortification and humility. 

The latter virtue John Peter Camus cultivated most carefully, and how 
well he succeeded in this matter is proved by the composure, and even 
gaiety and joyousness, with which he met the raillery heaped upon his 
sermons, and writings. 

Camus, like the holy Bishop of Geneva, had throughout his life a special 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and never failed in his daily recital of the 
Rosary. Every evening it was his habit to read a portion of either The 
Spiritual Combat, or the Imitation of Jesus Christ; two books which he 
recommended to his penitents as next in usefulness to the gospels. 

Following him in his Episcopal career we find that as the years rolled on 
his reputation passed beyond the confines of France, and reached the 
Vatican. 

Pope Paul V., who knew him intimately, held him in high esteem, and all 
the 

Cardinals honoured him with their friendship. 

Had it not been for his own firm resistance to every proposal made to him 
to quit his poor diocese of Belley, Mgr. Camus would assuredly have been 
transferred to some much more important See. 

And here we may again quote the words of his panegyrist, to indicate the 
fruits produced by his zeal in the little corner of the vineyard of the Divine 
Master, which had been confided to his skilful hands. 

Godeau says, “The interior sanctity which he strove to acquire for 
himself by prayer, by reading holy books, by the mortification of his senses, 
by the putting aside of all secular affairs when engaged in prayer, by 
humility, patience, and charity, were the inexhaustible source whence 
flowed all his external works, and whence they derived all their purity and 
vigour.” 

As regarded the poor and needy in his diocese, Mgr. Camus was no less 
generous in ministering to their temporal than to their spiritual wants. He 


looked upon himself as simply a steward of the goods of the Church. He, 
indeed, drew the revenues of his diocese, but only as rivers draw their 
waters from the sea, to pay them back again to it with usury. 

More than once in years of famine he gave all his corn to the poor, not as 
Joseph did in Egypt by depriving them of their liberty, but by depriving 
himself of what was necessary for his support, and treating himself no 
better than the rest of the poor. 

One day he was told that the dearness of wine was the cause of great 
distress among working people. He immediately gave orders that his own 
wine should be sold, but after a most curious and unusual fashion. He 
would not have any fixed price set upon it, but only desired that an open 
bag should be held, at the door of the cellar so that purchasers might throw 
in what they pleased. You may be sure that the bag was not very full and 
that the buyers availed themselves to the utmost of his liberality. 

What, however, do you think he did with the small amount of money 
which he found in the bag? Even that he forthwith distributed among the 
poor! Surely if anything can approach the miraculous transformation of 
water into wine it is Bishop Camus’ mode of selling it! 

After having established in his diocese that order and peace which are the 
fruits of the knowledge and observance of the duties of religion, and having 
formed a body of clergy remarkable for their piety and learning, Mgr. 
Camus thought he ought to advance even a step further. 

He felt that it was his duty to have in his Episcopal city a community of 
Religious men who by their example should assist both clergy and laity in 
their spiritual life. He did this by building, at his own expense, in 1620, a 
Capuchin Monastery. 

For a long time he supplied these Friars with all that they needed, and 
finally gave them his own library, which was both choice and extensive. 

He was equally cordial in his relationship with other Orders, welcoming 
them gladly to his own house, and often making retreats in their 
Monasteries. 

Camus was too intimately connected with Francis de Sales not to have 
with him a community of spirit. 

Knowing how useful the newly-formed Order of the Visitation would be 
to the Church, he also founded at Belley, in 1662, a Convent, to which he 
invited some nuns of the New Congregation. This Institution of the holy 


Bishop of Geneva was vigorously attacked from its very beginning. It was 
called in derision, the Confraternity of the Descent from the Cross, because 
its pious founder had excluded from this order corporal austerities, and had 
adapted all his rules to the reforming of the interior. The Bishop of Belley 
declared himself champion of this new Institution. Indeed, his ardent soul 
was always on fire to proclaim and to maintain the glory of the Church. At 
whatever point She was attacked or threatened there Camus was to be found 
armed cap-a-pie to defend her. 

As for his own temporal interests, they were to him matters of absolute 
indifference when weighed in the balance of that beloved Church. His own 
words, however, speak best on this subject. 

On one occasion, when a Minister of State wrote to ask him something 
contrary to those interests, backing up his request with the most liberal 
promises, the Bishop of Belley, after courteously excusing himself from 
complying with the request, wound up his answer to the statesman with 
these remarkable words: This is all that can be said to you by a Bishop who, 
as regards the past, is under no obligation to anyone; as regards the present 
without interest; and as regards the future has no pretentions whatever. 

We have said that the Bishop of Belley was indefatigable in labouring for 
the sanctification of his people, but this did not in any way prevent him 
from bestowing due care upon the interests of his own soul. 

With this object in view he considered that after long years of toil for his 
flock he ought to retire from the world, so as to have more time to devote to 
himself. To live in solitude had been the desire of his youth, as we know it 
was ever his desire through all the period of his Episcopate; but his spiritual 
guide, the holy Bishop of Geneva, always succeeded in dissuading him 
from laying down the pastoral staff to take refuge in the cloister. 

However, after the death of his illustrious friend and counsellor, this 
desire returned to Camus with redoubled force. For seven years, out of 
respect for the advice of his dear dead friend, he abstained from carrying 
out his purpose, and during that time of waiting, relaxing nothing in the 
ardour of his love for his people and his zeal for the Church, he devoted 
himself to the work of repairing and restoring his Cathedral, which was 
accomplished in the year 1627. 

When in 1837 this ancient edifice was pulled down in order to be rebuilt, 
an inscription was discovered stating this fact, which is not otherwise 


mentioned in any extant writings, probably because those in which it was 
recorded were among the rich archives of the Chapter destroyed by the fury 
of the vandals of 1793. 

At last, in 1628, Camus finally decided to give up his Episcopal charge to 
one who was indeed worthy of such a dignity. 

This was Jean de Passelaigne, Abbot of Notre Dame de Hambic, Prior of 
St. Victor of Nevers, and of La Charité-sur-Loire, Vicar-General of the 
Order of Cluny. 

Then, having obtained the King’s consent, Camus retired from the 
diocese of Belley, which he had ruled so happily and so well for twenty 
years, to the Cistercian Abbey of Annay, there to exercise in the calm of 
solitude all those virtues to the practice of which he said the stir and bustle 
inseparable from the episcopal functions had not allowed him to devote 
himself. This he did, it would seem, towards the end of 1628, or the 
beginning of 1629. 

The Abbey of Annay, which the King gave to him on receiving his 
resignation of the See of Belley, was situated in Normandy, near Caen. 
There Camus dwelt for some time, not, however, leading an idle life, for we 
find that a great many of his works were printed at Caen. He also succeeded 
in introducing into this Religious House, and into the neighbouring one of 
Ardaine, that reform which it was the desire of his heart to bring back to all 
the Monasteries of France. It was while in Normandy that he made the 
acquaintance of Pére Eudes, and between these two holy Priests the closest 
friendship sprang up, founded on a mutual zeal for the salvation of souls. 

The Bishop of Belley was not long allowed to enjoy his quiet retreat at 
Annay. Frangois de Harlay, Archbishop of Rouen, being unable at that time, 
owing to ill health, to exercise his duties as a Bishop, felt convinced that 
Providence had sent Mgr. Camus into his diocese on purpose that he might 
share his labours. His earnest entreaties prevailed upon the good Bishop to 
emerge from his retreat and help to bear the burden which pressed so 
heavily upon a sick and failing Prelate. 

At Belley he had been accountable to God alone for the discharge of 
those duties which he had for a time laid aside; now at the call of charity he 
did not hesitate to take up the burden again to ease another. He was 
appointed Vicar-General to the Archbishop of Rouen, renouncing, like St. 


Paul, his liberty in order to become the servant of all men, and thus gain 
more souls to Jesus Christ. 

Although in this new sphere Camus laboured with the utmost devotion 
and untiring energy, living a life of ascetic severity, fasting, sleeping on 
straw, or spending whole nights in prayer, while his days were given to 
preaching, confirming, hearing confessions, visiting the sick, consoling the 
afflicted, advising, exhorting, patiently listening to the crowds who flocked 
to consult him, yet he still felt certain that the voice of God called him to 
solitude and to a perpetual retreat. 

Desiring to spend the rest of his days among the poor whom he loved so 
well, he came to Paris, and took up his abode in the Hospital for Incurables, 
situated in the Rue de Sevres. He reserved for himself out of his patrimony 
and benefices only 500 livres, which he paid to the hospital for his board 
and lodging, distributing the remainder among the needy. 

In this hospital he passed his time in ministering to the sick, dressing 
their wounds, consoling, and instructing them, and performing for them all 
the functions of an ordinary Chaplain. 

Even if he went out to visit friends in the vicinity of Paris, he never 
returned later than five o’clock in the evening. Occasionally he preached in 
the chapel of the Duke of Orleans before His Royal Highness, and at such 
times denounced vehemently the luxury and indolence of Princes and 
courtiers. 

There was at this time a diocese in a no less pitiable condition than was 
Belley when Mgr. Camus was, at the King’s desire, placed in charge of it. 
This diocese was that of Arras, and on the 28th of May, 1650, he was 
appointed by Louis XIV., acting under the advice of the Queen-Regent, to 
administer all the affairs of the diocese until such time as a new Bishop 
should be nominated to the vacant See by His Majesty and our Holy Father 
the Pope. Into this laborious task of sowing, ploughing, cultivating a vast 
weed-grown, and unpromising field, Camus threw himself with all his old 
ardour and energy. He did so much in a very short time that his name will 
long be remembered among the descendants of those from whom the 
troubles of the times snatched him so suddenly, but not before he had bound 
them to France while leading them to God by bands of love stronger than 
citadels or garrisons. 


Political disturbances and the calamities of war having prevented this 
indefatigable servant of God from carrying on his work at Arras, he 
withdrew again in the following year to the Hospital of the Incurables at 
Paris, there to await better times, and also doubtless the expected Bull from 
the Sovereign Pontiff. However, the great Rewarder called Camus to 
Himself before the Pope had sanctioned his appointment to the Bishopric of 
Arras. 

But ere we close this slight sketch of the life of the good Bishop, and 
speak of its last scenes, we must say a word about the gigantic literary 
labours which occupied him more or less from the time of his retirement to 
the Abbey of Annay, in 1628, till his death, in 1652. 

It was his great love for the Church which made him take pen in hand. 
Varied as were the subjects on which he wrote, his writings, whether 
controversial, dogmatic, devotional or even light and entertaining, had but 
one single aim and end—the instruction of mankind and the glorification of 
Catholicism. 

If we bear this in mind we shall be ready to forgive the bitterness and 
harshness which we may admit characterised many of his writings. To 
reform the Monasteries of France, and to deal a death blow to the abuses 
which had crept into some of them, was the passionate desire of his heart. 

This, and not a personal hatred of monks, as his enemies have averred, 
was the moving spring of his actions in this crusade of the pen. At the same 
time we do not deny that his natural impetuosity and keen sense of humour 
made him too often, in accordance with the bad taste of the day, present the 
abuses which he wished to reform, in so ridiculous and contemptible a light, 
as to provoke and irritate his enemies, perhaps unnecessarily. 

Yet, if in this he showed the lack of judgment which he had years before 
lamented in himself, can anyone who knows what those times were, and 
who is as jealous for the honour of God as he was, blame him? There was 
another evil of the day which the good Bishop witnessed with grief and 
indignation, and set himself zealously to reform. This was the publishing of 
romances, or novels, which, as then written, could only poison the minds of 
their readers, inflame their passions, and weaken their sense of right and 
wrong. He pondered the matter, and having made up his mind that it would 
be absolutely useless to endeavour to hinder their being read, as this would 
only increase the obstinacy and perversity of those who took pleasure in 


them, he decided on adopting another method altogether, as he himself said, 
he “tried to make these poor diseased folk, with their depraved taste and 
morbid cravings, swallow his medicine under the disguise of sweetmeats.” 

That is to say, he himself began to write novels and romances for them; 
romances which, indeed, depicted the profligacy of the age, but in such 
odious colours as to inspire aversion and contempt. Vice, if described, was 
held up to ridicule and loathing. The interest of the story was so well kept 
up as to carry the reader on to the end, and that end often showed the hero 
or heroine so entirely disabused of the world’s enchantment as to retire 
voluntarily into convents, in order, by an absolute devotion of the heart to 
God, to repair the injury done to Him, by giving to the creature the love due 
to Him alone. 

These books passed from hand to hand in the gay world, were read, were 
enjoyed, and the fruit gathered from them by the reader was the conviction 
that God being Himself the Sovereign God, all other love but that of which 
He is the object and the end, is as contrary to the happiness of man as it is 
opposed to all the rules of justice. 

Let us hear what Camus himself says as to his motive and conduct in the 
matter of novel writing.1226 

“The enterprise on which I have embarked of wrestling with, or rather 
contending against those idle or dangerous books, which cloak themselves 
under the title of novels, would surely demand the hands of Briareus to 
wield as many pens, and the strength of Hercules to support such a burden! 
But what cannot courage, zeal, charity, and confidence in God 
accomplish?” 

He goes on to say that though he sees all the difficulties ahead, his 
courage will not fail, for he holds his commission from a Saint, the holy 
Bishop of Geneva, in whose intercessions, and in the assistance of the God 
of Saints, he trusts, and is confident of victory. 

He tells us in several of his works, and especially in his “Unknown 
Traveller,” that it was St. Francis de Sales who first advised him to use his 
pen in this manner, and that for twenty-five years the Saint had been 
cogitating and developing this design in his brain. 

In the same little pamphlet Camus points out the methods he followed as 
a novel writer. 


“It consists,” he says, “in saying only good things, dealing only with 
good subjects, the single aim of which is to deter from vice, and to lead on 
to virtue.” 

He was an extraordinarily prolific and rapid writer, scarcely ever 
correcting or polishing up anything that he had put on paper. This was a 
defect, but it was the natural outcome of his temperament, which was a 
curious combination of lightness and solidity, gaiety and severity. 

Few people really understood him. He was often taken for a mere man of 
the world, when in truth he was one of the stoutest champions of the 
Church, and in his inner life, grave and ascetic, macerating his flesh like a 
monk of the desert. He wrote in all about 200 volumes, 50 of these being 
romances. 

In the latter, which drew down upon him such storms of bitter invective, 
owing to his freedom of language in treating of the vices against which he 
was warning his readers, we do not pretend to admire his work, but must 
remind readers that his style was that of the age in which he lived, and that 
Camus was essentially a Parisian. We have said that he wrote at least fifty 
novels; we may add that each was cleverer than that which had preceded it. 
Forgotten now, they were at the time of their appearance eagerly devoured, 
and it is morally impossible but that some good should have resulted from 
their production. 

And now old age came upon the busy writer—old age, but not the 
feebleness of old age, nor its privileged inaction. As he advanced in years 
he seemed to increase in zeal and diligence, and it was not till suddenly 
stricken down by a mortal malady that his labours ceased. 

Then on his death-bed in a quiet corner of the Hospital for Incurables in 
humility, patience, and a marvellous silence, only opening his lips to speak 
at the desire of his confessor, calm and peaceful, his eyes fixed upon the 
crucifix which he held in his hands, Jean Pierre Camus gave up his soul to 
God. This was on the 25th of April, 1652. He was 67 years old. 

He had in his will forbidden any pomp or display at his funeral, and his 
wishes were strictly obeyed. 

Some time after his death a stone was placed by the Administrators of the 
Hospital over the tomb of the good Bishop, who had been so great a 
benefactor to that Institution, and who rests beneath the nave of its Church 
in the Rue de Sévres. 


When he felt the first approach of illness, about six weeks before his 
death, he made his will, in which he left the greater part of his money to the 
Hospital, founding in it four beds for the Incurables of Belley. 

And now our work is done. . . . The object has been to make John Peter 
Camus known as he really was, and to cleanse his memory from the stains 
cast upon it by the jarring passions of his contemporaries. 

If we have succeeded in this the reader will recognise in him a pious 
Bishop, armed with the scourge of penance, an indefatigable writer in the 
defence of good morals, of religion, and of the Church—a reformer, and not 
an enemy of the Monastic Orders; finally a Prelate, who laboured all his life 
to copy the Holy Bishop of Geneva, whom he ever regarded as his father, 
his guide, and his oracle. 

One word more. Those pious persons who wish to know better this true 
disciple of the Bishop of Geneva have nothing to do but to read the Spirit of 
Saint Francis de Sales. There they will see the Bishop of Belley as he really 
was. There they can admire his ardent piety, the candour of his soul, the 
fervour of his faith and charity; in a word, all that rich store of virtues 
which he acquired in the school of that great master of the spiritual life who 
was for fourteen years his Director. 


THE FRENCH PUBLISHER TO THE READER, 1639 


SINCE THE HOLY death of Blessed Francis de Sales, Prince and Bishop of 
Geneva, which took place on December 28th, the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents, in the year 1622, many writers have taken up the pen to give the 
public the knowledge of the pious life and virtuous conversation of that 
holy Prelate, whom some have very fitly called the St. Charles of France. 

The writer, however, with whom we are most concerned is Monseigneur 
Jean Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley, whose work we are now introducing 
to our readers. After the death of Blessed Francis this faithful friend and 
devoted disciple was entreated, urged, conjured, in season and out of 
season, by an infinity of persons, to employ the literary faculty given to him 
by God in communicating to the world the many rare things which he had 
had the opportunity of observing in the life and conversation of Blessed 
Francis, under whose direction and discipline he had been for fourteen 
years. 

M. Camus constantly excused himself under the plea that many had 
already taken the work in hand, and that he did not care to put his sickle 
into another man’s crop, nor to make books by simply transcribing those of 
others, as is done by many writers of our day. At last, however, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded by some members of the Order of the Visitation, 
founded by the holy Bishop, to write the life, or, more properly speaking, to 
delineate the spirit of his beloved Master. 

Having promised to do this, he considered that he had, at least partially, 
fulfilled his promise by publishing some pious Treatises conformable to the 
spirit of the holy Prelate. It was, however, afterwards thought better to 
gather up, and, as it were, glean from M. Camus’ own sermons, 
exhortations, conferences, conversations, books, and letters, that Spirit of 
Blessed Francis which he had imbibed, in common with all the holy 
Bishop’s disciples and spiritual children. 


To make this collection was not difficult, because there was scarcely a 
sermon, conference, or spiritual lesson given by him in which he did not say 
something about the Saint, so deeply imbued was he with his instructions. 

One of the most intimate and familiar friends of the Bishop of Belley, 
having given his attention to the matter, now lays before you as the result, 
this book to which he has given the title: The Spirit of Blessed Francis de 
Sales, represented in his most remarkable words and actions. This holy 
Bishop was mighty in works and in words; he was not one of those who say 
much that is good but who do not practise it. To say and to do was with him 
the same thing, or rather, his doing surpassed his saying. . . . 

In this collection offered to you, there is but little formal arrangement, the 
component parts were gathered up as they fell from the lips or the pen of 
Monseigneur Camus. It is a piece of mosaic work, a bouquet of various 
flowers, a salad of divers herbs, a banquet of many dishes, an orchard of 
different fruits, where each one can take what best suits his taste. 


Note.—In this translation an endeavour has been made to group together 
the sections treating of the same subject. These are scattered, without order, 
through the three volumes of the French edition. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


UPON PERFECT VIRTUE 


Blessed Francis de Sales thought very little of any virtue unless it was 
animated by charity; following in this the teaching of St. Paul, who declares 
that without charity the greatest virtues are as nothing. Thus, even the faith 
which works miracles, the almsgiving which leads a man to sell all his 
goods to feed the poor, the spirit of martyrdom which impels him to give 
his body to be burned, all, if without charity, are nothing. 422 

That you may clearly understand the distinction which he drew between 
the natural excellence of certain virtues, and the supernatural perfection 
which they acquire by the infusion of charity, I will give you his exact 
words on the subject, as they are to be found in his Treatise on the Love of 
God. 

He says: “The light of the sun falls equally on the violet and the rose, yet 
will never render the former as fair as the latter, or make a daisy as lovely as 
a lily. If, however, the sun should shine very clearly upon the violet, and 
very mistily and faintly upon the rose, then without doubt it would make the 
violet more fair to see than the rose. So, Theotimus, if with equal charity 
one should suffer death by martyrdom, and another suffer only hunger by 
fasting, who does not see that the value of this fasting will not, on that 
account, be equal to that of martyrdom? No, for who would dare to affirm 
that martrydom is not more excellent in itself than fasting. . . . Still, it is true 
that if love be ardent, powerful, and excellent, in a heart, it will also more 
enrich and perfect all the virtuous works which may proceed from it. One 
may suffer death and fire for God, without charity, as St. Paul supposes!28, 
and as I explain elsewhere. Still more then may one suffer them with little 
charity. Now, I say, Theotimus, that it may come to pass that a very small 
virtue may be of greater value in a soul where divine love fervently reigns, 
than martyrdom itself in a soul where love is languishing, feeble, and dull. 
Thus, the least virtues of our Blessed Lady of St. John, and of other great 


Saints, were of more worth before God than the most exalted perfections of 
the rest of His servants.”1222 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ ESTIMATE OF VARIOUS VIRTUES 


1. He preferred those virtues the practice of which is comparatively 
frequent, common, and ordinary, to others which we may be called upon to 
exercise on rare occasions. 


2. He considered, as we have seen, that the degree of the supernatural in any 
virtue could not be decided by the greatness or smallness of the external act, 
since an act in itself altogether trivial, may be performed with much grace 
and charity, while a very brilliant and dazzling good work may be animated 
by but a very feeble spark of love of God, the intensity of which is, after all, 
the only rule by which to ascertain its true value in His sight. 


3. The more universal a virtue, the more, he said, it is to be preferred before 
all others, charity only excepted. For instance, he valued prayer as the light 
which illumines all other virtues; devotion, as consecrating all our actions 
to God; humility, which makes us set but little value on ourselves and on 
our doings; meekness, which yields to all; patience, which includes 
everything besides. He valued these, I say, more than magnanimity, or 
liberality, because such virtues can be more rarely practised and they affect 
fewer subjects. 


4. He was always on his guard against showy virtues, which of their very 
nature encourage vainglory, the bane of all good works. 


5. He blamed those who measure virtues by the standard set up by the 
world, who prefer temporal to spiritual alms; haircloth, fasting, and corporal 
austerities to sweetness, modesty, and the mortification of the heart; virtues 
by far the more excellent. 


6. He greatly condemned those who select the virtues most agreeable to 
their taste, and practise these alone, quite regardless of those which are 


specially adapted to their state of life. These people, indeed, serve God, but 
after a way of their own, not according to His will: a by no means 
uncommon mistake, which leads many, otherwise devout-minded, far out of 
the right path. 


UPON THE LESSER VIRTUES 


He had a special affection for certain virtues which are passed over by some 
as trivial and insignificant. “Everyone,” he used to say, “is eager to possess 
those brilliant, almost dazzling virtues which cluster round the summit of 
the Cross, so that they can be seen from afar and admired, but very few are 
anxious to gather those which, like wild thyme, grow at the foot of that Tree 
of Life and under its shade. Yet these are often the most hardy, and give out 
the sweetest perfume, being watered with the precious Blood of the Saviour, 
whose first lesson to His disciples was: Learn of Me because I am meek and 
humble of heart.”122 

It does not belong to every one to practise the sublime virtues of 
fortitude, magnanimity, endurance unto death, patience, constancy, and 
courage. The occasions of exercising these are rare, yet all aspire to them 
because they are brilliant and their names high sounding. Very often, too, 
people fancy that they are able, even now, to practise them. They inflate 
their courage with the vain opinion they have of themselves, but when put 
to the trial fail pitiably. They are like those children of Ephrem, who 
distinguished themselves wonderfully by, in the time of peace, hitting the 
target with every arrow, but in the battle were the first to fly before the 
enemy. Better had their skill been less and their courage greater. 

Opportunities of acquiring offices, benefices, inheritances, large sums of 
money, are not to be met with every day, but at any moment we may earn 
farthings and halfpence. By trading well on these small profits, many have 
in course of time grown rich. We should become spiritually wealthy and lay 
up for ourselves much treasure in Heaven did we employ in the service of 
the holy love of God, the small opportunities which are to be met with at 
every hour of our lives. 

It is not enough to practise great virtues; they must be practised with 
great charity, for that it is which in the sight of God forms the basis of and 
gives weight and value to all good works. An act of lesser virtue (for all 


virtues are not of equal importance) done out of great love to God is far 
more excellent than a rarer and grander one done with less love. 

“Look at this good soul, she gives a cup of cold water to the thirsty with 
such holy love that it is changed into the water of life, life eternal. The 
Gospel which makes light of the weightiest sums cast into the treasury, 
reckons of the highest value two mites offered out of a great and fervent 
love,”1231 

“These little homely virtues! How seldom is mention made of them! How 
lightly they are esteemed! Kindly concessions to the exacting temper of our 
neighbour, gentle tolerance of his imperfections, loving endurance of cross 
looks, peevish gestures, cheerfulness under contempt and small injustices, 
endurance of affronts, patience with importunity, doing menial actions 
which our social position impels us to regard as beneath us; replying 
amiably to some one who has given us an undeserved and sharp reproof, 
falling down and then bearing good humouredly the being laughed at, 
accepting with gentleness the refusal of a kindness, receiving a favour 
graciously, humbling ourselves before our equals and inferiors, keeping on 
kindly and considerate terms with our servants. How trivial and poor all this 
appears to those who have their hearts lifted up with proud aspirations. We 
want, they seem to say, no virtues but such as go clad in purple, and to be 
borne by fair winds and spreading sails towards high reputation. They 
forget that those who please men are not the servants of God, and that the 
friendship of the world and its applause are worth nothing and less than 
nothing in His sight.”1222 


UPON INCREASE OF FAITH 


Lord, I believe, help my unbelief! Lord, increase the Faith in us! And how is 
this increase of Faith to be brought about? In the same way, assuredly, as 
the strength of the palm tree grows with the load it has to bear, or as the 
vine profits by being pruned. 

A stoic philosopher remarked very truly that virtue languishes when it 
has nothing to overcome. What does a man know until he is tempted? 

Our Blessed Father!223 when visiting the bailiwick of Gex, which adjoins 
the city of Geneva, in order to re-establish the Catholic religion in some 
parishes, declared that his Faith gained new vigour through his intercourse 
with the heretics of those parts, who were sitting in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 

He expresses his feelings on this subject in one of his letters: “Alas! in 
this place I see poor wandering sheep all around me; I approach them and 
marvel at their evident and palpable blindness. O my God! the beauty of our 
holy Faith then appears by comparison so entrancing that I would die for 
love of it, and I feel that I ought to lock up the precious gift which God has 
given me in the innermost recesses of a heart all perfumed with devotion. 
My dearest daughter, I thank the sovereign Light which shed its rays so 
mercifully into this heart of mine, that the more I go among those who are 
deprived of Faith, the more clearly and vividly I see its magnificence and its 
inexpressible, yet most desirable, sweetness.”1224 

In order to make great progress in the spirit of Faith, which is that of 
Christian perfection, Blessed Francis was not satisfied with simple assent to 
all those truths which are divinely revealed, or with submission to the will 
of God as taught in them, he wanted more than this. It was his desire that 
we should be actuated in all our dealings by the spirit of Faith, as far at least 
as that is possible, so as to arrive at last at that summit of perfect charity 
which the Apostle calls the more excellent way, and of which he says 
that he who is joined to the Lord is one spirit. 


UPON TEMPTATIONS AGAINST FAITH 


He who is not tempted what knows he? says Holy Scripture. God is faithful, 
and will not permit us to be tempted beyond our strength; nay, if we are 
faithful to Him, He enables us to profit by our tribulation. He not only helps 
us, but He makes us find our help in the tribulation itself, in which, thinking 
we were perishing, we cried out to Him to save us. 

Those who imagine themselves to be in danger of losing the Faith, when 
the temptations suggested to them by the enemy against this virtue, harass 
and distress them, understand very little of the nature of temptations. For, 
besides that temptation cannot harm us, as long as it is displeasing to us, 
which is the teaching of one of the early Fathers, it actually, in such case, 
produces an absolutely contrary effect to what we fear, and to the aim of our 
adversary, the devil. For just as the palm tree takes deeper and stronger root, 
the more it is tossed and shaken by the winds and storms, so the more we 
are tossed by temptation, the more firmly are we settled in that virtue which 
the temptation was striving to overthrow. 

As we see from the lives of the Saints, the most chaste are those who 
oppose the greatest resistance to the goad of sensuality, and the most patient 
are those who struggle the most earnestly against impatience. It is for this 
reason that Holy Scripture says: Happy is he who suffers temptation, 
since, after his trial, the crown of life awaits him.A22 

In this way the more violent are the temptations against Faith with which 
a soul is troubled, the more deeply does that virtue bury itself in the heart, 
and is there held all the more tightly and closely, because of our fear lest it 
escape. 

Blessed Francis provides us in one of his letters with three excellent 
means of resisting and overcoming temptations against Faith. The first, is to 
despise all the suggestions of the Evil One. They are outside and before our 
heart rather than within it, for there peace maintains its hold, though in great 


bitterness. This so exasperates our proud enemy, who is king over all the 
children of pride, that, seeing himself disdained, he withdraws. 

The second is not to fight against this temptation by contrary acts of the 
understanding, but by those of the will, darting forth a thousand 
protestations of fidelity to the truths which God reveals to us by His 
Church. These acts of Faith, supernatural as they are, soon reduce to ashes 
all the engines and machinations of the enemy. 

Our Saint gives us his third means, the use of the discipline, saying that 
this bodily suffering serves as a diversion to trouble of mind, and adds that 
the devil, seeing the flesh, which is his partisan and confederate, thus 
maltreated, is terrified and flies away. This is to act like that King of Moab, 
who brought about the raising of the siege of his city, by sacrificing his son 
on the walls, in the sight of his enemies, so that, panic-stricken, with horror 
at a sight so appalling, they took at once to flight. 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT 


When the tempter sees that our heart is so firmly established in grace that 
we flee from sin as from a serpent, and that its very shadow, which is 
temptation, frightens us, he contents himself with disquieting us, seeing that 
he cannot make us yield to his will. 

In order to effect this, he stirs up a heap of trivial temptations, which he 
throws like dust into our eyes, so as to make us unhappy, and to render the 
path of virtue less pleasant to us. 

We must take up shield and sword to arm ourselves against great 
temptations; but there are many trivial and ordinary ones which are better 
driven away by contempt than by any other means. 

We arm ourselves against wolves and bears; but who would condescend 
to do so against the swarms of flies which torment us in hot weather? Our 
Blessed Father, writing to one who was sorrowful and disquieted at finding 
herself assailed by temptations against Faith, though these were most 
hateful and tormenting to her, expresses himself thus: 

“Your temptations against Faith have come back again, even though you 
never troubled yourself to answer them. They importune you again, but still 
you do not answer. 

“Well, my daughter, all this is as it should be: but you think too much 
about them; you fear them too much; you dread them too much. Were it not 
for that, they would do you no harm. You are too sensitive to temptations. 
You love the Faith, and would not willingly suffer a single thought contrary 
to it to enter your mind; but the moment one so much as occurs to you you 
are saddened and troubled by it. 

“You are too jealous of your purity of Faith. You fancy that everything 
that touches it must taint it. 

“No, my daughter, let the wind blow, and do not think that the rustling of 
the leaves is the clash of arms. A little while ago I was standing near some 
beehives, and some of the bees settled on my face. I wanted to brush them 


off with my hand. ‘No,’ said a peasant to me, ‘do not be afraid, and do not 
touch them, then they will not sting you at all; but if you touch them they 
will half devour you.’ I took his advice, and not one stung me. 

“Believe me, if you do not fear these temptations, they will not harm you; 
pass on and pay no heed to them.” 


UPON CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


On this subject I must relate a charming little instance of our Blessed 
Father’s perfect confidence in God, of which he told me once with his 
accustomed simplicity, to the great consolation of my soul, and one which I 
was delighted afterwards to find related in a letter addressed to one of his 
most intimate friends. 

“Yesterday,” he said, “wishing to pay a visit to the Archbishop of Vienne, 
I went on the lake in a little boat, and felt very happy in the thought that my 
sole protection, besides a thin plank, was Divine Providence. The wind was 
high, and I was glad, too, to feel entirely under the command of the pilot, 
who made us all sit perfectly still; and, indeed, I had no wish to stir! Do not, 
however, my daughter, take these words of mine as proofs of my being very 
holy. No, they are only little imaginary virtues which I amuse myself by 
fancying I possess. When it comes to real earnest, I am by no means so 
brave.” 

The simplicity of the Saint’s thoughts when on the water, and of his way 
of mentioning them, shows how childlike was his trust in God. It reminds 
one of the happiness with which St. John leaned upon the Saviour’s breast. 
A saying, too, of Saint Teresa which I have read in her life comes to my 
mind. She declared she was never more absolutely content than when she 
found herself in some peril which obliged her to have recourse to God; 
because then it seemed to her that she was clinging more closely to His holy 
presence, and saying to Him, as did Jacob to the Angel, that she would not 
let Him go until He had blessed her. 


OUR MISERY APPEALS TO GOD’S MERCY 


To a soul overwhelmed by the consideration of its infidelities and miseries 
he wrote these words of marvellous consolation. 

“Your miseries and infirmities ought not to astonish you. God has seen 
many and many a one as wretched as you, and His mercy never turns away 
the unhappy. On the contrary, by means of their wretchedness, He seeks to 
do them good, making their abjection the foundation of the throne of His 
glory. As Job’s patience was enthroned on a dung-hill, so God’s mercy is 
raised upon the wretchedness of man; take away man’s misery, and what 
becomes of God’s mercy?” 

Elsewhere he writes: “What does our Lord love to do with His gift of 
eternal life, but to bestow it on souls that are poor, feeble, and of little 
account in their own eyes? Yes, indeed, dearly beloved children, we must 
hope, and that with great confidence, to live throughout a happy eternity. 
The greater our misery the greater should be our confidence.” These, 
indeed, are his very words in his second conference. 

Again in one of his letters he says: “Why? What would this good and all- 
merciful God do with His mercy; this God, whom we ought so worthily to 
honour for His goodness? What, I say, would He do with it if He did not 
share it with us, miserable as we are? If our wants and imperfections did not 
serve as a Stage for the display of His graces and favours, what use would 
He make of this holy and infinite perfection?” 

This is the lesson left us by our Blessed Father, and we ought, indeed, to 
hope with that lively hope animated by love, without which none can be 
saved. And this lively hope, what is it, but a firm and unwavering 
confidence that we shall, through God’s grace and God’s mercy, attain to 
the joy of heaven, which, being infinite, is boundless and unmeasurable. 


UPON SELF-DISTRUST 


Distrust of self and confidence in God are the two mystic wings of the 
dove; that is to say, of the soul which, having learnt to be simple, takes its 
flight and rests in God, the great and sovereign object of its love, of its 
flight, and of its repose. 

The Spiritual Combat, which is an excellent epitome of the science of 
salvation and of heavenly teaching, makes these two things, distrust of self 
and confidence in God, to be, as it were, the introduction to true wisdom: 
they are, the author tells us, the two feet on which we walk towards it, the 
two arms with which we embrace it, and the two eyes with which we 
perceive it. 

In proportion to the growth of one of these two in us is the increase of the 
other; the greater or the less the degree of our self-distrust, the greater or the 
less the degree of our confidence in God. But whence springs this salutary 
distrust of self? From the knowledge of our own misery and vileness, of our 
weakness and impotence, of our malice and levity. And whence proceeds 
confidence In God? From the knowledge which faith gives us of His 
infinite goodness, and from our assurance that He is rich in mercy to all 
those who call upon Him. 

If distrust and confidence seem incompatible with one another, listen to 
what our Blessed Father says on the subject: “Not only can the soul which 
knows her misery have great confidence in God, but unless she has such 
knowledge, it is impossible for her to have true confidence in Him; for it is 
this very knowledge and confession of our misery which brings us to God. 
Thus, all the great Saints, Job, David, and the rest, began every prayer with 
the confession of their own misery, and unworthiness. It is a very good 
thing to acknowledge ourselves to be poor, vile, abject, and unworthy to 
appear in the presence of God. That saying so celebrated among the 
ancients: Know thyself, even though it may be understood as referring to the 
knowledge of the greatness and excellence of the soul, which ought not to 


be debased or profaned by things unworthy of its nobility, may also be 
taken as referring to the knowledge of our personal unworthiness, 
imperfection, and misery. Now the greater our knowledge of our own 
misery the more profound will be our confidence in the goodness and 
mercy of God; for between mercy and misery there is so close a connection 
that the one cannot be exercised without the other. If God had not created 
man, He would still, indeed, have been perfect in goodness; but He would 
not have been actually merciful, since mercy can only be exercised towards 
the miserable. You see, then, that the more miserable we know ourselves to 
be the more occasion we have to confide in God, since we have nothing in 
ourselves in which we can trust.” 

He goes on to say: “It is a very good thing to mistrust ourselves, but at 
the same time how will that avail us, unless we put our whole confidence in 
God, and wait for His mercy? It is right that our daily faults and infidelities 
should cause us self-reproach when we would appear before our Lord; and 
we read of great souls, like St. Catherine of Siena and St. Teresa, who, 
when they had been betrayed into some fault, were overwhelmed with 
confusion. Again, it is reasonable that, having offended God, we should out 
of humility and a feeling of confusion, hold ourselves a little in the 
background. When we have offended even an earthly friend, we feel 
ashamed to meet him. Nevertheless, it is quite certain that we must not 
remain for long at a distance, for the virtues of humility, abjection, and 
confusion are intermediate virtues, or steps by which the soul ascends to 
union with her God. 

“Tt would be no great gain to accept our nothingness as a fact and to strip 
ourselves of self (which is done by acts of self-humiliation) if the result of 
this were not the total surrender of ourselves to God. St. Paul teaches us 
this, when he says: Strip yourselves of the old man and put on the new.A2% 
For we must not remain unclothed; but clothe ourselves with God.” 

Further on our Saint says: “I ever say that the throne of God’s mercy is 
our misery, therefore the greater our misery the greater should be our 
confidence.” 1222 

As regards the foundation of our confidence in God, he says in the same 
conference: “You wish further to know what foundation our confidence 
ought to have. Know, then, that it must be grounded on the infinite 


goodness of God, and on the merits of the Death and Passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with this condition on our part that we should preserve and 
recognise in ourselves an entire and firm resolution to belong wholly to 
God, and to abandon ourselves in all things and without any reserve to His 
Providence.” 

He adds that, in order to belong wholly to God, it is not necessary 
to feel this resolution, because feeling resides chiefly in the lower faculties 
of the soul; but we must recognise it in the higher part of the soul, that purer 
and more serene region where even in spite of our feelings we fail not to 
serve God in spirit and in truth. 


UPON THE JUSTICE AND MERCY OF GOD 


You ask me a question which would be hard for me to answer had I not the 
mind of our Blessed Father to guide and assist me in the matter. 

You say: Whence comes it that Almighty God treated the rebel Angels 
with so much severity, showing them no mercy whatever, and providing for 
them no remedy to enable them to rise again after their fall; whereas to men 
He is so indulgent, patient towards their malice, waiting for them to repent, 
long suffering, and magnificent in His mercy, bestowing on them the 
copious Redemption of the Saviour? 

Well, He tells us in his Treatise on the Love of God!28 that: “The angelic 
nature could only commit sin from positive malice, without temptation or 
motive to excuse, even partially. Nevertheless, the far greater part of the 
Angels remained constant in the service of their Saviour. Therefore God, 
who had so amply glorified His mercy in the work of the creation of the 
Angels, would also magnify His justice; and in His righteous indignation 
resolved for ever to abandon that accursed band of traitors, who in their 
rebellion had so villainously abandoned Him.” 

On man, however, He took pity for several reasons. First, because the 
tempter by his cunning had deceived our first father, Adam; secondly, 
because the spirit of man is encompassed by flesh and consequently by 
infirmity; thirdly, because his spirit, enclosed as it is in an earthly body, is 
frail as the vessel which enshrines it, easily overbalanced by every breath of 
wind, and unable to right itself again; fourthly, because the temptation in 
the Garden of Eden was great and over-mastering; fifthly, because He had 
compassion on the posterity of Adam, which otherwise would have 
perished with him; but the sixth, and principal cause was this: Almighty 
God having resolved to take on Himself our human nature in order to unite 
it to the Divine Person of the Word, He willed to favour very specially this 
nature for the sake of that hypostatic union, which was to be the 
masterpiece of all the communications of Almighty God to His creatures. 


Do not, however, imagine that God so willed to magnify His mercy in the 
redemption of man that He forgot the claims of His justice. No, truly; for no 
severity can equal that which He displayed in the sufferings of His Son, on 
whose sacred Head having laid the iniquities of us all, He poured out a 
vengeance commensurate with His Divine wrath. 

If, then, we weigh the severity displayed by God towards the rebel 
Angels against that with which He treated His Divine Son when redeeming 
mankind, we shall find His justice more abundantly satisfied in the 
atonement made by the One than in the rigorous punishment of the others. 
In fine here, as always, His mercy overrides His judgments, inasmuch as the 
fallen Angels are punished far less than they deserve, and the faithful are 
rewarded far beyond their merits. 


WAITING UPON GOD 


On this subject of waiting upon God I remember hearing from Blessed 
Francis two wonderful explanations. You, my dear sisters, will, I am sure, 
be glad to have them, and will find them of great use, seeing that your life, 
nailed as it is with Jesus Christ to the Cross, must be one of great long- 
suffering. 

He thus interpreted that verse of the Psalmist: With expectation have I 
waited on the Lord, and He was attentive to me.122 

“To wait, waiting,” he said, “is not to fret ourselves while we are waiting. 
For there are some who in waiting do not wait, but are troubled and 
impatient.” 

Those who have to wait soon get weary, and from weariness springs that 
disturbance of mind so common amongst them. Hence the inspired saying 
that Hope that is deferred afflicteth the soul.44® Of all kinds of patience 
there is none more fitting to tedious waiting than longanimity. Strength is 
developed in dangers; patience drives away the sadness caused by suffering; 
constancy avails for the bearing of great evils; perseverance for the carrying 
out a good work to its completion; but longanimity has to do with sufferings 
which are painful because they are long enduring. 

Such pains are tedious, but not often violent, for violent sufferings are, as 
a rule, not lasting; either they pass away, or he on whom they are inflicted, 
being unable to bear them, is set free by death. To wait, indeed, for 
deliverance from evils quietly, but without any anguish or irritation, at least 
in the superior part of the soul, is to wait, waiting. Happy are those who 
wait in this manner, for their hope shall not be confounded. Of them the 
Psalmist says that God will remember them, that He will grant their prayers, 
and that He will deliver them from the pit of misery.44! Those who act 
otherwise, and who in their adversity give themselves up to impatience, 
only aggravate their yoke, instead of lightening it. 


They are like the bird which beats its wings against the wrist or perch on 
which it is poised, but cannot get free from its chain. 

Wise Christians making a virtue of necessity and wishing what God 
wishes, make that which is necessary voluntary, and turn their suffering to 
their eternal advantage. 


UPON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A HOLY DESIRE OF 
REWARD AND A MERCENARY SPIRIT 


I am asked if there is not something of a mercenary spirit in these words of 
our Blessed Father: “Oh, how greatly to be loved is the eternity of Heaven, 
and how contemptible are the fleeting moments of earth! Aspire continually 
to this eternity, and despise heartily this decaying world.” 

You will observe, if you please, that there is a great deal of difference 
between a proper desire of reward and a mercenary habit of mind. The 
proper desire of recompense is one which looks principally to the glory of 
God, and to that glory refers its own reward. A habit of mind which, 
according to the teaching of the Holy Council of Trent, is most 
excellent.1/42 

But a mercenary habit of mind is shown when we stop short voluntarily, 
deliberately, and maliciously at our own self-interest, neglecting and putting 
on one side the interests of God, and when we look forward only to the 
honours, satisfactions, and delights given to the faithful, and exclude, as it 
were, the tribute of glory and homage which they render for them to God. 

As regards these words of our Blessed Father’s, I am perfectly certain 
that, whatever they may at first sight seem to mean, they are assuredly the 
expression of thoughts, utterly unselfish, and totally devoid of the spirit of 
self-seeking. He had written just before: “Take good heed not to come to the 
feast of the Holy Cross, which is a million times fuller of exquisite 
pleasures than any wedding feast, without having on the white robe, 
spotless, and pure from all intentions save that of pleasing the Lamb.” 

Again, I should like to read to you an extract from one of his letters, in 
which you will see that he knew how to distinguish, even in Paradise, our 
interests from those of God: So pure and penetrating was his sight that it 
resembled that single eye of which the Gospel speaks,!42 which fills us 
with light and discernment in things spiritual and divine. He speaks thus in 
his letter: “I have not been able to think of anything this morning save of 


the eternity of blessings which awaits us. And yet all appear to me as little 
or nothing beside that unchanging and ever-present love of the great God, 
which reigns continually in Heaven. For truly I think that the joys of 
Paradise would be possible, in the midst of all the pains of hell, if the love 
of God could be there. And if hell-fire were a fire of love, it seems to me 
that its torments would be the most desirable of good things. All the 
delights of Heaven are in my eyes a mere nothing compared with this 
triumphant love. Truly, we must either die or love God. I desire that my 
heart should either be torn from my body or that if it remains with me it 
should hold nothing but this holy love. Ah! We must truly give our hearts 
up to our immortal King, and thus being closely united to Him, live solely 
for Him. Let us die to ourselves and to all that depends on ourselves. It 
seems to me that we ought to live only for God. The very thought of this 
fills my heart once more with courage and fervour. After all, that our 
Lord is our Lord is the one thing in the world that really concerns us.” 

Again, in his Theotimus,!* he says: 

“The supreme motive of our actions, which is that of heavenly love, has 
this sovereign property, that being most pure, it makes the actions which 
proceed from it most pure; so that the Angels and Saints of Heaven love 
absolutely nothing for any other end whatever than that of the love of the 
Divine goodness, and from the motive of desiring to please God. They all, 
indeed, love one another most ardently; they also love us, they love the 
virtues, but all this only to please God. They follow and practise virtues, not 
inasmuch as these virtues are fair and attractive to them; but inasmuch as 
they are agreeable to God. They love their own felicity, not because it is 
theirs, but because it pleases God. Yea, they love the very love with which 
they love God, not because it is in them, but because it tends to God; not 
because they have and possess it, but because God gives it to them, and 
takes His good pleasure in it.” 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


There are some gloomy minds which imagine that when the motive of 
charity and disinterested love is insisted upon all other motives are thereby 
depreciated, and that it is wished to do away with them. But does he who 
praises one Saint blame the others? If we extol the Seraphim, do we on that 
account despise all the lower orders of Angels? Does the man who 
considers gold more precious than silver say that silver is nothing at all? 
Are we insulting the stars when we admire and praise the sun? And do we 
despise marriage because we put celibacy above it? 

It is true that, as the Apostle says, charity is the greatest of all virtues, 
without which the others have neither life nor soul; but that does not 
prevent these others from being virtues, and most desirable as good habits. 
In doing virtuous actions the motive of charity is, indeed, the king of all 
motives; but blessed also are all those inferior motives which are subject to 
it. We may truly say of them what the Queen of Sheba said of the courtiers 
of Solomon: Happy are thy men who always stand before thee and hear thy 
wisdom.1442 

Nay, even servile and mercenary motives, although interested, may yet be 
good, provided they have nothing in them that cannot be referred to God. 
They are good in those who have not charity, preparing them for the 
reception of justifying grace. They are also good in the regenerate, and are 
compatible with charity, like servants and slaves in the service and 
households of the great. For it is right, however regenerate we may be, to 
abstain from sin, not only for fear of displeasing God, but also for fear of 
losing our souls. The Council of Trent tells us that we are not doing ill when 
we perform good works primarily in order to glorify God; and also, as an 
accessory, with a view to the eternal reward which God promises to those 
who shall do such in His love and for His love. In great temptations, for fear 
of succumbing, the just may with advantage call to their aid the thought of 
hell, thereby to save themselves from eternal damnation and the loss of 


Paradise. But the first principles of the doctrine of salvation teach us that, to 
avoid evil and do good, simply from the motive of pure and disinterested 
love of God, is the most perfect and meritorious mode of action. 

What! say some:—Must we cease to fear God and to hope in Him? What, 
then, becomes of acts of holy fear, and of the virtue of hope? If a mother 
were to abuse the doctor who had restored her child to life, would it not 
excite a strong suspicion that it was she herself who had attempted to 
smother it? Did not she who said to Solomon: Let it be divided4® show 
herself to be the false mother? They who are so much attached to servile 
fear can have no real desire to attain to that holy, pure, loving, reverent fear 
which leads to everlasting rest, and which the Saints and Angels practise 
through all eternity. 

Let us listen to what Blessed Francis further says on this subject. 

“When we were little children, how eagerly and busily we used to collect 
tiny scraps of cloth, bits of wood, handfuls of clay, to build houses and 
make little boats! And if any one destroyed these wonderful erections, how 
unhappy we were; how bitterly we cried! But now we smile when we think 
how trivial it all was. 

“Well,” he goes on to say, “let us, since we are but children, be pardoned 
if we act as such; but, at the same time, do not let us grow cold and dull in 
our work. If any one knocks over our little houses, and spoils our small 
plans, do not let us now be unhappy or give way altogether on that account. 
The less so because when the evening comes, and we need a roof, I mean 
when death is at hand, these poor little buildings of ours will be quite unfit 
to shelter us. We must then be safely housed in our Father’s Mansion, which 
is the Kingdom of His well-beloved Son.” 


GOD SHOULD SUFFICE FOR US ALL 


A person of some consideration, and one who made much profession of 
living a devout life, was overtaken by sudden misfortune, which deprived 
her of almost all her wealth and left her plunged in grief. Her distress of 
mind was so inconsolable that it led her to complain of the Providence of 
God, who appeared, she said, to have forgotten her. All her faithful service 
and the purity of her life seemed to have been in vain. 

Blessed Francis, full of compassionate sympathy for her misfortunes, and 
anxious to turn her thoughts from the contemplation of herself and of 
earthly things, to fix them on God, asked her if He was not more to her than 
anything; nay, if, in fact, God was not Himself everything to her; and if, 
having loved Him when He had given her many things, she was not now 
ready to love Him, though she received nothing from Him. She, however, 
replying that such language was more speculative than practical, and easier 
to speak than to carry into effect, he wound up by saying, with St. 
Augustine: Too avaricious is that heart to which God does not 
suffice. ”Assuredly, he who is not satisfied with God is covetous indeed.” 
This word covetous produced a powerful effect upon the heart of one who, 
in the days of her prosperity, had always hated avarice, and had been most 
lavish in her expenditure, both on her own needs and pleasures and on 
works of mercy. It seemed as if suddenly the eyes of her soul were opened, 
and she saw how admirable, how infinitely worthy of love God ever 
remained, whether with those things she had possessed or without them. So, 
by degrees, she forgot herself and her crosses; grace prevailed, and she 
knew and confessed that God was all in all to her. Such efficacy have a 
Saint’s words, even if unpremeditated. 


CHARITY THE SHORT ROAD TO PERFECTION 


Blessed Francis, in speaking of perfection, often remarked that, although he 
heard very many people talking about it, he met with very few who 
practised it. “Many, indeed,” he would say, “are so mistaken in their 
estimate of what perfection is, that they take effects for the cause, the 
rivulet for the spring, the branches for the root, the accessories for the 
principle, and often even the shadow for the substance.” 

For myself, I know of no Christian perfection other than to love God with 
our whole heart and our neighbour as ourselves. All other perfection is 
falsely so entitled: it is sham gold that does not stand testing. 

Charity is the only bond between Christians, the only virtue which unites 
us absolutely to God, and our neighbour. 

In charity lies the end of every perfection and the perfection of every end. 
I know that mortification, prayer, and the other exercises of virtue, are all 
means to perfection, provided that they are practised in charity, and from 
the motive of charity. But we must never regard any of these means towards 
attaining perfection as being in themselves perfection. This would be to 
stop short on the road, and in the middle of the race, instead of reaching the 
goal. 

The Apostle exhorts us, indeed, to run, but so as to carry off the prize!4Z, 
which is for those only who have breath enough to reach the end of the 
course. 

In a word, all our actions must be done in charity if we wish to walk in a 
manner, as says St. Paul, worthy of God; that is to say, to hasten on towards 
perfection. 

Charity is the way of true life; it is the truth of the living way; it is the life 
of the way of truth. All virtue is dead without it: it is the very life of virtue. 
No one can reach the last and supreme end, God Himself, without charity; it 
is the way to Him. There is no true virtue without charity, says St. Thomas; 
it is the very truth of virtue. 


In conclusion, and in answer to my repeated question as to how we were 
to go to work in order to attain to this perfection, this supreme love of God 
and of our neighbour, our Blessed Father said that we must use exactly the 
same method as we should in mastering any ordinary art or 
accomplishment. “We learn,” he said, “to study by studying, to play on the 
lute by playing, to dance by dancing, to swim by swimming. So also we 
learn to love God and our neighbour by loving them, and those who attempt 
any other method are mistaken.” 

You ask me, my sisters, how we can discover whether or not we are 
making any progress towards perfection. I cannot do better than consult our 
oracle, Blessed Francis, and answer you in his own words, taken from his 
eighth Conference. “We can never know what perfection we have reached, 
for we are like those who are at sea; they do not know whether they are 
making progress or not, but the pilot knows, knowing the course. So we 
cannot estimate our own advancement, though we may that of others, for 
we dare not assure ourselves when we have done a good action that we 
have done it perfectly—humility forbids us to do so. Nay, even were we 
able to judge of the virtues of others, we must never determine in our minds 
that one person is better than another, because appearances are deceitful, 
and those who seem very virtuous outwardly and in the eyes of creatures, 
may be less so in the sight of God than others who appear much more 
imperfect.” 

I have often heard him say that the multiplicity of means proposed for 
advancement towards perfection frequently delays the progress of souls. 
They are like travellers uncertain of the way, and who seeing many roads 
branching off in different directions stay and waste their time by enquiring 
here and there which of them they ought to take in order to reach their 
journey’s end. He advised people to confine themselves rather to some 
special spiritual exercise or virtue, or to some well-chosen book of piety— 
for example, to the exercise of the presence of God, or of submission to His 
will, or to purity of intention, or some similar exercise. 

Among books, he recommended chiefly, The Spiritual Combat, The 
Imitation of Jesus Christ, The Method of Serving God, Grenada, Blosius, 
and such like. Among the virtues, as you know well, his favourites were 
gentleness and humility, charity—without which others are of no value— 
being always pre-supposed. 


On this subject of advancement towards perfection, he speaks thus in the 
ninth of his Conferences: 

“If you ask me, ‘What can I do to acquire the love of God?’ I 
answer, Will; i.e., try to love Him; and instead of setting to work to find out 
how you can unite your soul to God, put the thing in practice by a frequent 
application of your mind to Him. I assure you that you will arrive much 
more quickly at your end by this means than in any other way. 

“For the more we pour ourselves out the less recollected we shall be, and 
the less capable of union with the Divine Majesty, who would have all we 
are without reserve.” 

He continues: “One actually finds souls who are so busy in thinking how 
they shall do a thing that they have no time to do it. And yet, in what 
concerns our perfection, which consists in the union of our soul with the 
Divine Goodness, there is no question of knowing much; but only of 
doing.” 

Again, in the same Conference, he says: “It seems to me that those of 
whom we ask the road to Heaven are very right in answering us as those do 
who tell us that, in order to reach such a place, we must just go on putting 
one foot before the other, and that by this means we shall arrive where we 
desire. Walk ever, we say to these souls so desirous of their perfection, walk 
in the way of your vocation with simplicity, more intent on doing than on 
desiring. That is the shortest road.” “And,” he adds, “in aspiring to union 
with the Beloved, there is no other secret than to do what we aspire to—that 
is, to labour faithfully in the exercise of Divine love.” 


UPON WHAT IT IS TO LOVE GOD TRULY 


In connection with this subject of the love of God and of our neighbour, I 
asked our Blessed Father what loving in this sense of the word really was. 
He replied: “Love is the primary passion of our emotional desires, and a 
primary element in that emotional faculty which is the will. So that to will 
is nothing more than to love what is good, and love is the willing or 
desiring what is good. If we desire good for ourselves we have what is 
called self-love; if we desire good for another we have the love of 
friendship.” 

To love God and our neighbour, then, with the love of charity, which is 
the love of friendship, is to desire good to God for Himself, and to our 
neighbour in God and for the love of God. We can desire two sorts of good 
for God: that which He has, rejoicing that He is what He is, and that nothing 
can be added to the greatness and to the infinity of His inward perfection; 
and that which He has not, by wishing it for Him, either effectively, if it is 
in our power to give it to Him, or by loving and longing, if it is not in our 
power to give it. For, indeed, there is a good which God desires and which 
is not His as it should be in perfection. That external good, as it is called, is 
the good which proceeds from the honour and glory rendered to Him by His 
creatures, especially by those among them endowed with reason. This is the 
good which David wishes to God in so many of his Psalms. Among others, 
in the Praise ye the Lord from the heavens,!8 and in the Bless the Lord, O 
my soul,4242 

The three children also in the fiery furnace wish this good to God by their 
canticle: All ye works of the Lord, bless the Lord.+22 

If we truly love God we shall try to bring this good to Him through 
ourselves, surrendering our whole being to Him, and doing all our actions, 
the indifferent as well as the good, for His glory. 

Not content with that, we shall also strive with all our might to make our 
neighbour serve and love God, so that by all and in all things God may be 


honoured. 

To love our neighbour in God is to rejoice in the good which our 
neighbour possesses, provided, indeed, that he makes use of it for the divine 
glory; to render him in his need all the assistance which lies within our 
power; to be zealous for the welfare of his soul, and to work for it as we do 
for our own, because God wills and desires it. That is to have true and 
unfeigned charity, and to love God sincerely and steadfastly for His own 
sake and our neighbour for the love of Him. 


UPON THE LOVE OF GOD IN GENERAL 


A whole mountain of virtues, if destitute of this living, reigning, and 
triumphant love, was to Blessed Francis but as a petty heap of stones. He 
was never weary of inculcating love of God as the supreme motive of every 
action. 

The whole of his Theotimus (The Treatise on the Love of God) breathes 
this sentiment, and he often told me that it was impossible to insist upon it 
too strongly in our teaching and advice to our people. “For, in fact,” he used 
to say, “what is the use of running a race if we do not reach the goal, or of 
drawing the bow if we do not hit the target?” Oh! how many good works 
are useless as regards the glory of God and the salvation of souls, for want 
of this motive of charity! And yet, this is the last thing people think of, as if 
the intention were not the very soul of a good action, and as if God had ever 
promised to reward works not done for His glory, and not applied to His 
honour. 


ALL FOR LOVE OF GOD 


You know very well how Blessed Francis valued charity, but I will give 
you, nevertheless, some more of his teaching on this great subject. 

To a holy soul who had placed herself under his direction, he said: “We 
must do all things from love, and nothing from constraint. We must love 
obedience rather than fear disobedience. I leave you the spirit of liberty: not 
such as excludes obedience, for that is the liberty of the flesh, but such as 
excludes constraint, scruples, and over-eagerness. However much you may 
love obedience and submission, I wish you to suspend for the moment the 
work in which obedience has engaged you whenever any just or charitable 
occasion for so doing occurs. This omission will be a species of obedience. 
Fill up its measure by charity.” 

From this spirit of holy and Christian liberty originated the saying so 
often to be met with in his letters: “Keep your heart in peace.” That is to 
say: Beware of hurry, anxiety, and bitterness of heart. These he called the 
ruin of devotion. He was even unwilling that people should meditate upon 
the great truths of Death, Judgment and Hell, unless they at the same time 
reassured themselves by the remembrance of God’s love for them. Speaking 
to a holy soul, he says: “Meditation on the four last things will be useful to 
you provided that you always end with an act of confidence in God. Never 
represent to yourself Death or Hell on the one side unless the Cross is on 
the other; so that when your fears have been excited by the one you may 
with confidence turn for help to the other.” The one point on which he 
chiefly insisted was that we must fear God from love, not love God from 
fear. “To love Him from fear,” he used to say, “is to put gall into our food 
and to quench our thirst with vinegar; but to fear Him from love is to 
sweeten aloes and wormwood.” 

Assuredly, our own experience convinces us that it is difficult to love 
those whom we fear, and that it is impossible not to fear with a filial and 
reverent fear those whom we love. 


You find some difficulty, it seems, my sisters, in understanding how all 
things, as St. Paul says,42°! whether good, bad, or indifferent, can in the end 
work together for good to those who love God. 

To satisfy you, I quote the words of Blessed Francis on this subject in one 
of his letters. “Since,” he says, “God can bring good out of evil, will He not 
surely do so for those who have given themselves unreservedly to Him? 
Yes; even sins, from which may God in His goodness keep us, are by His 
Divine Providence, when we repent of them, changed into good for those 
who are His. Never would David have been so bowed down with humility 
if he had not sinned, nor would Magdalene have loved her Saviour so 
fervently had He not forgiven her so many sins. But He could not have 
forgiven them had she not committed them.” 

Again: “Consider, my dear daughter, this great Artificer of mercy, who 
changes our miseries into graces, and out of the poison of our iniquities 
compounds a wholesome medicine for our souls. Tell me, then, I beseech 
you, if God works such wonders with our sins, what will He not effect with 
our afflictions, with our labours, with the persecutions which we have to 
endure? No matter what trouble befalls you, nor from what direction it may 
come, let your soul be at peace, certain that if you truly love God all will 
turn to good. And though you cannot see the springs which work this 
marvellous change, rest assured that it will take place. 

“If the hand of God touches your eyes with the clay of shame and 
reproach, it is only to give you clearer sight, and to cause you to be 
honoured. 

“Tf He should cast you to the ground, as He did St. Paul, it will only be to 
raise you up again to glory.”122 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


“All by love, nothing by constraint.” This was his favourite motto, and the 
mainspring of his direction of others. He has often said to me that those 
who try to force the human will are exercising a tyranny which is hateful to 
God and man. This was why he had such a horror of those masterful and 
dominant spirits which insist on being obeyed, bon gré mal gré, and would 
have every one give way to them. “Those,” he often said, “who love to 
make themselves feared, fear to make themselves loved; and they 
themselves are more fearful than anyone else: for others only fear them, but 
they are afraid of every one.” 

I have often heard him say these striking words: “In the royal galley of 
divine love there is no galley-slave; all the oarsmen are volunteers.” And he 
expresses the same sentiment in Theotimus, when he says: “Divine love 
governs the soul with an incomparable sweetness; for no one of the slaves 
of love is made such by force, but love brings all things under its rule, with 
a constraint so delightful, that as nothing is so strong as love, nothing also is 
so sweet as its strength.”!23 And in another part of the same book he makes 
a soul, attracted by the delicious perfume shed by the divine Bridegroom on 
his path, say: 

“Let no one think that Thou draggest me after Thee like an unwilling 
slave or a lifeless load. Ah! no. Thou drawest me by the odour of Thine 
ointments; though I follow Thee, it is not that Thou draggest me, but that 
Thou enticest me. Thy drawing is mighty, but not violent, since its whole 
force lies in its sweetness. Perfumes draw me to follow them in virtue only 
of their sweetness. And sweetness, how can it attract but sweetly and 
pleasantly?”!44 Following out this principle, he never gave a command 
even to those who were bound to obey him, whether his servants or his 
clergy, save in the form of a request or suggestion. He held in special 
veneration, and often inculcated upon me the command of St. Peter: Feed 
the flock of God which is among you, not by constraint, but willingly, not 


for filthy lucre’s sake, neither as lording it over the clergy, but being made a 
pattern of virtue to the flock.422 

And here, my sisters, I feel that if will be for your profit, although the 
story is not to my own credit, to relate a circumstance which occurred in the 
early years of my episcopate. I was young, impetuous, and impatient; eager 
to reform the abuses and disorders which from time to time I met with in 
my pastoral visitations. Often, too, I know, I was bitter and harsh when 
discouraged. 

Once in a despairing mood because of the many failures I noticed in 
myself, and others, I poured forth my lamentations and self-accusations to 
our Blessed Father, who said: “What a masterful spirit you have! You want 
to walk upon the wings of the wind. You let yourself be carried away by 
your zeal, which, like a will-of-the-wisp, will surely lead you over a 
precipice. Have you forgotten the warning of your patron, St. Peter, not to 
think you can walk in burning heat?! Would you do more than God, and 
restrain the liberty of the creatures whom God has made free? You decide 
matters, as if the wills of your subjects were all in your own hands. God, 
Who holds all hearts in His and Who searches the reins and the hearts, does 
not act thus. He puts up with resistance, rebellion against His light, kicking 
against the goad, opposition to His inspirations, even though His Spirit be 
grieved thereby. He does, indeed, suffer those to perish who through the 
hardness of their impenitent hearts have heaped to themselves wrath in the 
day of vengeance. Yet He never wearies of calling them to Him, however 
often they reject His offers and say to Him, Depart from us, we will not 
follow Thy ways.4222 

“In this our Angel Guardians follow His example, and although we may 
forsake God by our iniquities, they will not forsake us as long as there is 
breath in our body, even though we may have fallen into sin. Do you want 
better examples for regulating your conduct?” 


UPON THE LOVE OF GOD, CALLED LOVE OF 
BENEVOLENCE 


You ask me what I have to say as regards the love of benevolence towards 
God. What good thing can we possibly wish for God which He has not 
already, What can we desire for Him which He does not possess far more 
fully than we can desire Him to have it? 

What good can we do to Him to Whom all our goods belong, and Who 
has all good in Himself; or, rather, Who is Himself all good? 

I reply to this question as I have done to others, that there are many 
spiritual persons, and some even of the most gifted, who are greatly 
mistaken in their view of this matter. 

We must distinguish in God two sorts of good, the one interior, the other 
exterior. The first is Himself; for His goodness, like His other attributes, is 
one and the same thing with His essence or being. 

Now this good, being infinite, can neither be augmented by our serving 
God and by our honouring Him, nor can it be diminished by our rebelling 
against Him and by our working against Him. 

It is of it that the Psalmist speaks when he says that our goods are nothing 
unto Him. 

But there is another kind of good which is exterior; and this, though it 
belongs to God, is not in Him, but in His creatures, just as the moneys of 
the king are, indeed, his, but they are in the coffers of his treasurers and 
officials. 

This exterior good consists in the honours, obedience, service, and 
homage which His creatures owe and render to Him: creatures of whom 
each one has of necessity His glory as the final end and aim of its creation. 
And this good it is which we can, with the grace of God, desire for Him, 
and ourselves give to Him, and which we can either by our good works 
increase or by our sins take from. 


In regard to this exterior good, we can practise towards God the love of 
benevolence by doing all things, and all good works in our power, in order 
to increase His honour, or by having the intention to bless, glorify, and exalt 
Him in all our actions; and much more by refraining from any action which 
might tarnish God’s glory and displease Him, Whose will is our inviolable 
law. 

The love of benevolence towards God does not stop here. For, because 
charity obliges us to love our neighbour as ourselves from love of God, we 
try to urge on our fellow-men to promote this Divine glory, each one as far 
as he can. We incite them to do all sorts of good, so as thereby to magnify 
God the more. Thus the Psalmist said to his brethren, O magnify the Lord 
with me, and let us extol His name together.+28 

This same ardour incites and presses us also (urget is the word used by 
St. Paul) to do our utmost to aid our neighbour to rise from sin, which 
renders him displeasing to God, and to prevent sin by which the Divine 
Goodness is offended. This is what is properly called zeal, the zeal which 
consumed the Psalmist when he saw how the wicked forget God, and which 
caused him to cry out: My zeal has made me pine away, because my 
enemies forgot thy words.42 And again, The zeal of thy house hath eaten 
me up.+00 

You ask if this love of benevolence might not also be exercised towards 
God in respect of that interior and infinite good which He possesses and 
which is Himself. I reply, with our Blessed Father in his Theotimus, that we 
can wish Him to have this good, by rejoicing in the fact that He has it, and 
that He is what He is; hence that vehement outburst of David, Know ye, that 
the Lord he is God.448! And again, A great King above all gods. 

Moreover, the mystical elevations and the ecstasies of the Saints were 
acts of the love of God in which they wished Him all good and rejoiced in 
His possessing it. Our imagination, too, may help us, as it did St. Augustine, 
of whom our Blessed Father writes: 

“This desire, then, of God, by imagination of impossibilities, may be 
sometimes profitably practised in moments of great and extraordinary 
feelings and fervours. We are told that the great St. Augustine often made 
such acts, pouring out in an excess of love these words: ‘Ah! Lord, I am 
Augustine, and Thou art God; but still, if that which neither is nor can be 


were, that I were God, and thou Augustine, I would, changing my condition 
with Thee, become Augustine to the end that Thou mightest be God.’“1262 

We can again wish Him the same good by rejoicing in the knowledge that 
we could never, even by desiring it, add anything to the incomprehensible 
infinity and infinite incomprehensibility of His greatness and perfection. 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts. Heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory: Praise to God in the highest. Amen. 


DISINTERESTED LOVE OF GOD 


You know that among the Saints for whom our Blessed Father had a special 
devotion, St. Louis of France held a very prominent position. 

Now, in the life of the holy King, written by the Sieur de Joinville, there 
is a little story which our Blessed Father used to say contained the summary 
of all Christian perfection; and, indeed, its beauty and excellence have made 
it so well known that we find it told or alluded to in most books of devotion. 

It is that of the holy woman—whose name, though written in the Book of 
Life, is not recorded in history—who presented herself to Brother Yves, a 
Breton, of the Order of St. Dominic, whom King Louis, being in the Holy 
Land, had sent as an ambassador to the Caliph of Syria. She was holding in 
one hand a lighted torch, and in the other a pitcher of water filled to the 
brim. 

Addressing the good Dominican, she told him that her intention was to 
burn up Paradise with the one and to put out the fire of Hell with the other, 
in order that henceforth God might be served with a holy and unfeigned 
charity. That is to say, with a true and disinterested love, for love of Himself 
alone, not from a servile and mercenary spirit; i.e., from fear of punishment 
or hope of reward. 

Our Blessed Father told me that he should have liked this story to be told 
on all possible occasions, and to have had engravings of the subject for 
distribution, so that by so beautiful an example many might be taught to 
love and serve God with true charity, and to have no other end in view than 
His Divine glory; for true charity seeks not her own advantage, but only the 
honour of her Beloved. 


UPON THE CHARACTER OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN 


A Salamander, according to the fable, is a creature hatched in the chilling 
waters of Arctic regions, and is consequently by nature so cold that it 
delights in the burning heat of a furnace. Fire, said the ancients, cannot 
consume it nor even scorch it. 

“Just so is it with the Christian,” said Blessed Francis. “He is born in a 
region far away from God, and is altogether alien from Him. He is 
conceived in iniquity and brought forth in sin, and sin is far removed from 
the way of salvation. Man is condemned before his very birth. Damnatus 
antequam natus, says St. Bernard. He is born in the darkness of original sin 
and in the region of the shadow of death. But, being born again in the 
waters of Baptism, in which he is clothed with the habit of charity, the fire 
of the holy love of God is enkindled in him. Henceforth his real life, the life 
of grace and of spiritual growth, depends absolutely upon his abiding in that 
love; for he who loves not thus is dead; while, on the other hand, by this 
love man is called back from death to life.” 

“Charity,” he continued, “is like a fire and a devouring flame. The little 
charity which we possess in this life is liable to be extinguished by the 
violent temptations which urge us, or, to speak more truly, precipitate us 
into mortal sin; but that of the life to come is a flame all-embracing and all- 
conquering—it can neither fail nor flicker. 

“On earth charity, like fire, needs fuel to nourish it and keep it alive; but 
in its proper sphere, which is Heaven, it feeds upon its own inherent heat, 
nor needs other nourishment. It is of vital importance here below to feed 
our charity with the fuel of good works, for charity is a habit so disposed to 
action that it unceasingly urges on those in whom the Holy Spirit has shed it 
abroad to perform such works. This the Apostle expresses very aptly: The 
charity of Christ presseth us.1263 

“St. Gregory adds that the proof of true, unfeigned love is action, the 
doing of works seen and known to be good. For, if faith is manifested by 


good works, how much more charity, which is the root, the foundation, the 
soul, the life, and the form of every good and perfect work.” 


UPON NOT PUTTING LIMITS TO OUR LOVE OF GOD 


Blessed Francis used to say that those who narrow their charity, limiting it 
to the performance of certain duties and offices, beyond which they would 
not take a single step, are base and cowardly souls, who seem as though 
they wished to enclose in their own hands the mighty Spirit of God. Seeing 
that God is greater than our heart, what folly it is to try to shut Him up 
within so small a circle. 

On this subject of the immeasurable greatness of the love which we 
should bear to God, he uttered these remarkable words: “To remain long in 
a settled, unchanging condition is impossible: in this traffic he who does not 
gain, loses; he who does not mount this ladder, steps down; he who is not 
conqueror in this combat, is vanquished. We live in the midst of battles in 
which our enemies are always engaging us. If we do not fight we perish; but 
we cannot fight without overcoming, nor overcome without victory, 
followed by a triumph and a crown.” 


UPON THE LAW AND THE JUST MAN 


You ask me the meaning of the Apostle’s saying that the law is not made for 
the just man.+2& Can any man be just unless he accommodate his actions to 
the rule of the law? Is it not in the observance of the law that true justice 
consists? 

Our Blessed Father explains this passage so clearly and delicately in his 
Theotimus that I will quote his words for you. He says: “In truth the just 
man is not just, save inasmuch as he has love. And if he have love, there is 
no need to threaten him by the rigour of the law, love being the most 
insistent of all teachers, and ever urging the heart which it possesses to obey 
the will and the intention of the beloved. Love is a magistrate who exercises 
his authority without noise and without police. Its instrument is mutual 
complacency, by which, as we find pleasure in God, so also we desire to 
please Him.”1262 

Permit me to add to these excellent words a reminder which ought not, I 
think, to be unprofitable to you. Some imagine that it is enough to observe 
the law of God in order to save our souls, obeying the command of our 
Lord: Do this, that is to say, the law, and you shall live,42® without 
attempting to determine the motive which impels them to observe the law. 

Now the truth is that some observe the law of God from a servile spirit, 
and only for fear of losing their souls. Others chiefly from a mercenary 
spirit for the sake of the reward promised to those who keep it, and, as our 
Blessed Father says very happily: “Many keep the Commandments as 
medicines are taken, rather that they may escape eternal death than that they 
may live so as to please our Saviour.” One of his favourite sayings was: “It 
is better to fear God from love than to love Him from fear.” 

He says also: “There are people who, however pleasant a medicament 
may be, feel a repugnance when required to take it, simply from the fact of 
its being medicine. So also there are souls which conceive an absolute 
antipathy to anything they are commanded to do, only because they are so 


commanded.” As soon, however, as the love of God is shed forth in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, then the burden of the law becomes sweet, and its 
yoke light, because of the extreme desire of that heart to please God by the 
observance of His precepts. “There is no labour,” he goes on to say, “where 
love is, or if there be any, it is a labour of love. Labour mingled with love is 
a certain bitter-sweet, more pleasant to the palate than that which is merely 
sweet. Thus then does heavenly love conform us to the will of God and 
make us carefully observe His commandments, this being the will of His 
Divine Majesty, Whom we desire to please. So that this complacency with 
its sweet and amiable violence anticipates the necessity of obeying which 
the law imposes upon us, converting that necessity into the virtue of love, 
and every difficulty into delight.”1264 


UPON DESIRES 


To desire to love God is to love to desire God, and consequently to love 

Him: for love is the root of all desires. 

St. Paul says: The charity of God presses us.4488 And how does it press us 
if not by urging us to desire God. This longing for God is as a spur to the 
heart, causing it to leap forward on its way to God. The desire of glory 
incites the soldier to run all risks, and he desires glory because he loves it 
for its own sake, and deems it a blessing more precious than life itself. 

A sick man has not always an appetite for food, however much he may 
wish for it as a sign of returning health. Nor can he by wishing for it obtain 
it, because the animal powers of our nature do not always obey the rational 
faculties. 

Love and desire, however, being the offspring of one and the same 
faculty, whoever desires, loves, and whoever desires from the motive of 
charity is able to love from the same motive. But how, you ask, shall we 
know whether or not we have this true desire for the love of God, and 
having it, whether it proceeds from the motions of grace or from nature? 

It is rather difficult, my dear sisters, to give reasons for principles which 
are themselves their own reason. If you ask me why the fire is hot you must 
not take it amiss if I simply answer because it is not cold. 

But you wish to know what we have to do in order to obtain this most 
desirable desire to love God. Our Blessed Father tells us that we must 
renounce all useless, or less necessary desires, because the soul wastes her 
power when she spreads herself out in over many desires, like the river 
which when divided by the army of a Persian King into many channels lost 
itself altogether. “This,” he said, “is why the Saints used to retire into 
solitary places, so that being freed from earthly cares they might with more 
fervour give themselves up wholly and entirely to divine love. This is why 
the spouse in the Canticles is represented with one eye closed, and all the 
power of vision concentrated in the other, thus enabling her to gaze more 


intently into the very depths of the heart of her Beloved, piercing it with 
love. 

“This is why she even winds all her tresses into one single braid, using it 
as a chain to bind and hold captive the heart of her Bridegroom, making 
Him her slave by love! Souls which sincerely desire to love God, close their 
understanding to all worldly things, so as to employ it the more fully in 
meditating upon things Divine. 

“All the aspirations of our nature have to be summed up in the one single 
intention of loving God, and Him alone: for to desire anything otherwise 
than for God is to desire God the less.”1282 


HOW CHARITY EXCELS BOTH FAITH AND HOPE 


Not only did Blessed Francis consider it intolerable that moral virtues 
should be held to be comparable to Charity, but he was even unwilling that 
Faith and Hope, excellent, supernatural, and divinely infused though they 
be, should be reckoned to be of value without Charity, or even when 
compared with it. In this he only echoed the thought and words of the great 
Apostle St. Paul, who in his first Epistle to the Corinthians writes: Faith, 
Hope, and Charity are three precious gifts, but the greatest of these is 
Charity. 

Faith, it is true, is love, “a love of the mind for the beautiful in the divine 
Mysteries,” as our Blessed Father says in his Treatise on the Love of 
God, but “the motions of love which forerun the act of faith required 
from our justification are either not love properly speaking, or but a 
beginning and imperfect love,” which inclines the soul to acquiesce in the 
truths proposed for its acceptance. 

Hope, too, is love, “a love for the useful in the goods which are promised 
in the other life.”122 “It goes, indeed, to God but it returns to us; its sight is 
turned upon the divine goodness, yet with some respect to our own profit.” 

“In Hope love is imperfect because it does not tend to God’s infinite 
goodness as being such in itself, but only because it is so to us... . In real 
truth no one is able by virtue of this love either to keep God’s 
commandments or obtain life everlasting, because it is a love that yields 
more affection than effect when it is not accompanied by Charity.” 12 

But the perfect love of God, which is only to be found in Charity, is a 
disinterested love, which loves the sovereign goodness of God in Himself 
and for His sake only, without any aim except that He may be that which 
He is, eternally loved, glorified, and adored, because He deserves to be so, 
as St. Thomas says. And it is in the fact that it attains more perfectly its 
final end that its pre-eminence consists. This is very clearly shown by 
Blessed Francis in the same Treatise where he tells us that Eternal life or 


Salvation is shown to Faith, and is prepared for Hope, but is given only to 
Charity. Faith points out the way to the land of promise as a pillar of cloud 
and of fire, that is, light and dark; Hope feeds us with its manna of 
sweetness, but Charity actually introduces us into it, like the Ark of the 
Covenant, which leads us dry-shod through the Jordan, that is, through the 
judgment, and which shall remain amidst the people in the heavenly land 
promised to the true Israelites, where neither the pillar of Faith serves as a 
guide, nor the manna of Hope is needed as food.+22 

That which an ancient writer said of poverty, that it was a great good, yet 
very little known as such, can be said with far more reason of Charity. It is a 
hidden treasure, a pearl shut up in its shell, and of which few know the 
value. The heretics of the present day profess themselves content with a 
dead Faith, to which they attribute all their justice and their salvation. There 
are also catholics who appear to limit themselves to that interested love 
which is in Hope, and who serve God as mercenaries, more for their own 
interest than for His. There are few who love God as He ought to be loved, 
that is to say, with the disinterested love of Charity. Yet, without this 
wedding garment, without this oil which fed the lamps of the wise Virgins, 
there is no admittance to the Marriage of the Lamb. 

It is here that we may sing with the Psalmist: The Lord hath looked down 
from Heaven upon the children of men to see if there be any that understand 
and seek God, that is, to know how He wishes to be served. They are all 
gone aside, they are become unprofitable together: there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.“ This means that there is not one who doth good in 
spirit and in truth. Yet, what is serving Him in spirit and in truth but 
resolving to honour and obey Him, for the love of Himself, without 
admixture of private self-interest? 

But whoever has learnt to serve God after the pattern of those His 
beloved ones, who worship Him in spirit and in truth, in burning Faith and 
Hope, animated by Charity, may be said to be of the number of the holy 
nation, the royal Priesthood, the chosen people, and to have entered into the 
sanctuary of true and Christian holiness, of which our Blessed Father 
speaks thus: “In the sanctuary was kept the ark of the covenant, and near it 
the tables of the law, manna in a golden vessel, and Aaron’s rod, which in 
one night bore flowers and fruit. And in the highest point of the soul are 


found: 1. The light of Faith, figured by the manna hidden in its vessel, by 
which we recognize the truth of the mysteries we do not understand. 2. The 
utility of Hope, represented by Aaron’s flowering and fruitful rod, by which 
we acquiesce in the promises of the goods which we see not. 3. The 
sweetness of holy Charity, represented by God’s commandments, the 
keeping of which it includes, by which we acquiesce in the union of our 
spirit with God’s, though yet are hardly, if at all, conscious of this our 
happiness.”1222 


SOME THOUGHTS OF BLESSED FRANCIS ON THE 
PASSION 


Our Blessed Father considered that no thought is of such avail to urge us 
forward towards the perfection of divine love as the consideration of the 
Passion and Death of the Son of God. This he called the sweetest, and yet 
the most constraining of all motives of piety. 

And when I asked him how he could possibly mention gentleness and 
constraint or violence in the same breath, he answered, “I can do so in the 
sense in which the Apostle says that the Charity of God presses us, 
constrains us, impels us, draws us, for such is the meaning of the 
word Urget.12 In the same sense as that in which the Holy Ghost in the 
Canticle of Canticles tells us that Love is as strong as death and fierce as 
hell.” 

“We cannot deny,” he added, “that love is the very essence of sweetness, 
and the sweetener of all bitterness, yet see how it is compared to what is 
most irresistible, namely, death and hell. The reason of this is that as there is 
nothing so strong as the sweetness of love, so also there is nothing more 
sweet and more lovable than its strength. Oil and honey are each smooth 
and sweet, but when boiling nothing is to be compared with the heat they 
give out. 

“The bee when not interfered with is the most harmless of insects; 
irritated its sting is the sharpest of all. 

“Jesus Crucified is the Lion of the tribe of Judah—He is the answer to 
Samson’s riddle, for in His wounds is found the honeycomb of the strongest 
charity, and from this strength proceeds the sweetness of our greatest 
consolation. And certainly since our Lord’s dying for us, as all Scripture 
testifies, is the climax of his love, it ought also to be the strongest of all our 
motives for loving Him. 

“This it is which made St. Bernard exclaim: ‘Oh, my Lord, I entreat Thee 
to grant that my whole heart may be so absorbed and, as it were, consumed 


in the burning strength and honeyed sweetness of Thy crucified love, that I 
may die for the love of Thy love, O Redeemer of my soul, as Thou hast 
deigned to die for the love of my love.’ 

“Tt is this excess of love, which on the hill of Calvary drained the last 
drop of life-blood from the Sacred Heart of the Lover of our Souls; it is of 
this love that Moses and Elias spoke on Mount Thabor amid the glory of the 
Transfiguration. 

“They spoke of it to teach us that even in the glory of Heaven, of which 
the Transfiguration was only a glimpse, after the vision of the goodness of 
God contemplated and loved in itself, and for itself, there will be no more 
powerful incentive towards the love of our Divine Saviour than the 
remembrance of His Death and Passion. 

“We have a signal testimony to this truth in the Apocalypse, where the 
Saints and Angels chant these words before the throne of Him that liveth for 
ever and ever: Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
divinity, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and benediction 
from every creature which is in Heaven, and on the earth.”1 


UPON THE VANITY OF HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY 


I was speaking on one occasion of the writings of Seneca and of Plutarch, 
praising them highly and saying that they had been my delight when young, 
our Blessed Father replied: “After having tasted the manna of the Fathers 
and Theologians, this is to hanker for the leeks and garlic of Egypt.” When 
I rejoined that these above mentioned writers furnished me with all that I 
could desire for instruction in morals, and that Seneca seemed to me more 
like a christian author than a pagan, he said: “There I differ from you 
entirely. I consider that no spirit is more absolutely opposed to the spirit of 
christianity than that of Seneca, and no more dangerous reading for a soul 
aiming at true piety can be found than his works.” 

Being much surprised at this opinion, and asking for an explanation, he 
went on to say: “This opposition between the two spirits comes from the 
fact that Seneca would have us look for perfection within ourselves, 
whereas we must seek it outside ourselves, in God, that is to say, in the 
grace which God pours into our souls through the Holy Ghost. Not I, but the 
grace of God with me18 By this grace we are what we are. The spirit of 
Seneca inflates the soul and puffs it up with pride, that of Christianity 
rejects the knowledge which puffs up in order to embrace the charity which 
edifies. In short, there is the same difference between the spirit of Seneca 
and the christian spirit that there is between virtues acquired by us, which 
are, therefore, dead, and virtues that are infused by God, which are, 
therefore, living. Indeed, how could this philosopher, being destitute of the 
true Faith, possess charity? And yet well we know that without charity all 
acquired virtues are unable to save us.” 


UPON THE PURE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR 


Our Blessed Father, in his Twelfth Conference, teaches how to love one’s 
neighbour, for whom his own love was so pure and so unfeigned. 

“We must look upon all the souls of men as resting in the Heart of our 
Saviour. Alas! they who regard their fellow-men in any other way run the 
risk of not loving them with purity, constancy, or impartiality. But 
beholding them in that divine resting place, who can do otherwise than love 
them, bear with them, and be patient with their imperfections? Who dare 
call them irritating or troublesome? Yes, my daughters, your neighbour is 
there in the Heart of the Saviour, and there so beloved and lovable that the 
Divine Lover dies for love of him.” 

A truly charitable love of our neighbour is a rarer thing than one would 
think. It is like the few particles of gold which are found on the shores of 
the Tagus, among masses of sand. 

Hear what he says on this subject in the eighth of his Spiritual 
Conferences: 

“There are certain kinds of affection which appear very elevated and very 
perfect in the eyes of creatures, but which in the sight of God are of low 
degree and valueless. Such are all friendships based, not only on true 
charity, which is God, but only on natural inclinations and human motives. 

“On the other hand, there are friendships which in the eyes of the world 
appear mean and despicable, but which in the sight of God have every 
excellence, because they are built up in God, and for God, without 
admixture of human interests. Now acts of charity which are performed for 
those whom we love in this way are truly noble in their nature, and are, 
indeed, perfect acts, inasmuch as they tend purely to God, while the 
services which we render to those whom we love from natural inclination 
are of far less merit. Generally speaking, we do these more for the sake of 
the great delight and satisfaction they cause us than for the love of God.” 
He goes on to say: “The former kind of friendship is likewise inferior to the 


latter in that it is not lasting. Its motive is so weak that when slighted or not 
responded to it easily grows cold, and finally disappears. Far otherwise that 
affection which has its foundation in God, and therefore a motive which 
above all others is solid and abiding. 

“Human affection is founded on the possession by the person we love of 
qualities which may be lost. It can, therefore, never be very secure. On the 
contrary, he who loves in God, and only in God, need fear no change, 
because God is always Himself.” Again, speaking on this subject, our 
Blessed Father says: “All the other bonds which link hearts one to another 
are of glass, or jet; but the chain of holy charity is of gold and diamonds.” 
In another place he remarks: “St. Catherine of Sienna illustrates the subject 
by means of a beautiful simile. ‘If,’ she says, ‘you take a glass and fill it 
from a spring, and if while drinking from this glass you do not remove it 
from the spring, you may drink as much as you please without ever 
emptying the glass.’ So it is with friendships: if we never withdraw them 
from their source they never dry up.” 


UPON BEARING WITH ONE ANOTHER 


He laid great stress at all times on the duty of bearing with our neighbour, 
and thus obeying the commands of Holy Scripture, Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so you shall fulfil the law of Christ,42 and the counsels of the 
Apostle who so emphatically recommends this mutual support. “To-day 
mine, to-morrow thine.” If to-day we put up with the ill-temper of our 
brother, to-morrow he will bear with our imperfections. We must in this life 
do like those who, walking on ice, give their hands to one another, so that if 
one slips, the other who has a firm foothold may support him. 

St. John the Evangelist, towards the close of his life, exhorted his 
brethren not to deny one another this support, but to foster mutual charity, 
which prompts the Christian to help his neighbour, and is one of the chiefest 
precepts of Jesus Christ, Who, true Lamb of God, endured, and carried on 
His shoulders, and on the wood of the Cross, all our sins—an infinitely 
heavy burden, nor to be borne by any but Him. The value set by our Blessed 
Father on this mutual support was marvellous, and he went so far as to look 
upon it as the crown of our perfection. 

He says on the subject to one who was very dear to him: “It is a great part 
of our perfection to bear with one another in our imperfections; for there is 
no better way of showing our own love for our neighbour.” 

God will, in His mercy, bear with him who has mercifully borne with the 
defects of his neighbour. 

Forgive, and you shall be forgiven. Give, and it shall be given to you. 
Good measure of blessings, and pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over shall they give into your bosom.1282 


UPON FRATERNAL CORRECTION 


Speaking, my dear sisters, as he often did, on the important subject of 
brotherly or friendly reproof, our Blessed Father made use of words 
profitable to us all, but especially to those who are in authority, and have 
therefore to rule and guide others. 

He said: “Truth which is not charitable proceeds from a charity which is 
not true.” 

When I asked him how we could feel certain that our reproofs were given 
out of sincere charity, he answered: 

“When we speak the truth only for the love of God, and for the good of 
our neighbour, whom we are reproving.” 

He added: “We must follow the counsels of the great Apostle St. Paul, 
when he bids us reprove in a spirit of meekness.4284 

“Indeed gentleness is the intimate friend of charity and its inseparable 
companion.” This is what St. Paul means when he says that charity is kind, 
and beareth all things, andendureth all things.4222 God, who is Charity, 
guides the mild in judgment and teaches the meek. His way, His Spirit, is 
not in the whirlwind, nor in the storm, nor in the tempest, nor in the voice of 
many waters; but in a gentle and whispering wind. Mildness is come upon 
us, says the Royal Psalmist, and we shall be corrected. 

Again Blessed Francis advised us to imitate the Good Samaritan, who 
poured oil and wine into the wounds of the poor wayfarer fallen among 
thieves.4284 He used to say that “to make a good salad you want more oil 
than either vinegar or salt.” 

I will give you some more of his memorable sayings on this subject. 
Many a time I have heard them from his own lips: “Always be as gentle as 
you can, and remember that more flies are caught with a spoonful of honey 
than with a hundred barrels of vinegar. If we must err in one direction or the 
other, let it be in that of gentleness. No sauce was ever spoilt by too much 
sugar. The human mind is so constituted that it rebels against harshness, but 


becomes perfectly tractable under gentle treatment. A mild word cools the 
heat of anger, as water extinguishes fire. There is no soil so ungrateful as 
not to bear fruit when a kindly hand cultivates it. To tell our neighbour 
wholesome truths tenderly is to throw red roses rather than red-hot coals in 
his face. How could we be angry with any one who pelted us with pearls or 
deluged us with rose water! There is nothing more bitter than a green 
walnut, but when preserved in sugar there is nothing sweeter or more 
digestible. Reproof is by nature harsh and biting, but confectioned in 
Sweetness and warmed through and through in the fire of charity, it 
becomes salutary, pleasant, and even delightful. The just will correct me 
with mercy, and the oil of the flatterer shall not anoint my head.+282 Better 
are the wounds of a friend than the kisses of the hypocrite;+2® if the 
sharpness of the friend’s tongue pierce me it is only as the lancet of the 
surgeon, which probes the abscess and lacerates in order to heal.” 

“But (I replied) truth is always truth in whatever language it may be 
couched, and in whatever sense it may be taken.” In support of this 
assertion I quoted the words spoken by St. Paul to Timothy: 

Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season, reprove, entreat, 
rebuke in all patience and doctrine; but, according to their own desires, they 
will heap to themselves teachers having itching ears, and will, indeed, turn 
away their hearing from the truth, but will be turned into fables.422 

Our Blessed Father replied: “The whole force of that apostolic lesson lies 
in the phrase: In all patience and doctrine. Doctrine signifies truth, and this 
truth must be spoken with patience. When I use the word patience, I am 
trying to put before you an attitude of mind which is not one of confident 
expectation, that truth will always meet with a hearty welcome, and even 
some degree of acclamation; but an attitude of mind which is on the 
contrary prepared to meet with repulse, reprobation, rejection. 

“Surely, seeing that the Son of God was set for a sign of contradiction, 
we cannot be surprised if His doctrine, which is the truth, is marked with 
the same seal! Surprised! Nay, of necessity it must be so. 

“Consider the many false constructions and murmurings to which the 
sacred truths preached by our Saviour during His life on earth were 
exposed! 


“Was not this one of the reproaches addressed by Him to the Jews: If I 
say the truth you believe me not. 

“Was not our Lord Himself looked upon as an impostor, a seditious 
person, a blasphemer, one possessed by the devil? Did they not even take up 
stones to cast at him? Yet, He cursed not those who cursed Him; but repaid 
their maledictions with blessings, possessing His soul in patience.” 

Blessed Francis wrote to me on this same subject a letter, which has since 
been printed among his works, in which he expressed himself as follows: 

“Everyone who wishes to instruct others in the way of holiness must be 
prepared to bear with their injustice and unreasonableness, and to be 
rewarded with ingratitude. Oh! how happy will you be when men slander 
you, and say all manner of evil of you, hating the truth which you offer 
them. Rejoice with much joy, for so much the greater is your reward in 
Heaven. It is a royal thing to be calumniated for having done well, and to be 
stoned in a good cause.” 


UPON FINDING EXCUSES FOR THE FAULTS OF OUR 
FELLOW-MEN 


I was one day complaining to him of certain small land-owners, who having 
nothing but their gentle birth to boast of, and being as poor as Job, yet set 
up as great noblemen, and even as princes, boasting of their high birth, of 
their genealogy, and of the glorious deeds of their ancestors. I quoted the 
saying of the wise man, that he hated, among other things, with a perfect 
hatred the poor proud man, adding that I entirely agreed with him. 

To boast in the multitude of our riches is natural, but to be vain in our 
poverty is beyond understanding. 

He answered me thus: “What would you have? Do you want these poor 
people to be doubly poor, like sick physicians, who, the more they know 
about their disease the more disconsolate they are? At all events, if they are 
rich in honours they will think the less of their poverty, and will behave 
perhaps like that young Athenian, who in his madness considered himself 
the richest person in his neighbourhood, and being cured of his mental 
weakness through the kind intervention of his friends, had them arraigned 
before the judges, and condemned to give him back his pleasant illusion. 
What would you have, I repeat? It is in the very nature of nobility to meet 
the rebuffs of fortune with a cheerful courage; like the palm-tree which lifts 
itself up under its burden. Would to God they had no greater failing than 
this! It is against that wretched and detestable habit of fighting duels that we 
ought to raise our voice.” Saying this, he gave a profound sigh. 

A certain lady had been guilty of a most serious fault, committed, indeed, 
through mere weakness of character, but none the less scandalous in the 
extreme. Our Blessed Father, being informed of what had happened, and 
having every kind of vehement invective against the unfortunate person 
poured into his ears, only said: “Human misery! human misery!” And 
again, “Ah! how we are encompassed with infirmity! What can we do of 
ourselves, but fail? We should, perhaps, do worse than this if God did not 


hold us by the right hand, and guide us to His will.” At last, weary of 
fencing thus, he faced the battle, and the comments on this unhappy fall 
becoming ever sharper and more emphatic, exclaimed: “Oh! happy fault, of 
what great good will it not be the cause!/288 This lady’s soul would have 
perished with many others had she not lost herself. Her loss will be her 
gain, and the gain of many others.” 

Some of those who heard this prediction merely shrugged their shoulders. 

Nevertheless, it was verified. The sinning soul returned to give glory to 
God, and the community which she had scandalized was greatly edified by 
her conversion and subsequent good example. 

This story reminds me of the words used by the Church in one of her 
offices. Words in which she calls the sin of Adam thrice happy, since 
because of it the Redeemer came down to our earth—a fortunate malady, 
since it brought us the visit of so great a Physician. 

“Even sins,” says our Blessed Father, in one of his letters, “work together 
for good to those who truly repent of them.” 


UPON NOT JUDGING OTHERS 


Men see the exterior; God alone sees the heart, and knows the inmost 
thoughts of all. Our Blessed Father used to say that the soul of our 
neighbour was that tree of the knowledge of good and evil which we are 
forbidden to touch under pain of severe chastisement; because God has 
reserved to Himself the judgment of each individual soul.Who art thou, says 
Sacred Scripture, who judgest thy brother? Knowest thou that wherein thou 
judgest another thou condemnest thyself?122 

Who has given thee the hardihood to take upon thyself the office of Him 
Who has received from the Eternal Father all judgment? That is to say, all 
power of judging in Heaven and on earth? He observed that a want of 
balance of mind, very common among men, leads them to judge of what 
they do not know, and not to judge of what they do know. They, as St. Jude 
declares, blaspheme in what they know not, and corrupt themselves in what 
they know.122 They are blind to what passes in their own homes, but 
preternaturally clear-sighted to all happening in the houses of others. 

Now what is this that a man knows not at all? Surely, the heart; the secret 
thoughts of his neighbour. And yet how eager is he to dip the fingers of his 
curiosity in this covered dish reserved for the Great Master. And what is it 
that a man knows best of all, or at least ought to know? Surely, his own 
heart; his own secret thoughts. Nevertheless, he fears to enter into himself, 
and to stand in his own presence as a criminal before his judge. He dreads 
above aught besides the implacable tribunal of his own conscience, itself 
alone more surely convicting than a thousand witnesses. 

Our Blessed Father pictures very vividly this kind of injustice in his 
Philothea, where he says: “It is equally necessary in order to escape being 
judged that we both judge ourselves, and that we refrain from judging 
others. Our Lord forbids the latter‘! and His Apostle commands the 
former. If we would judge ourselves we should not be judged.+222 Our way 
is the very reverse. What is forbidden to us we are continually doing. 


Judging our neighbour on all possible occasions, and what is commanded 
us, namely, to judge ourselves, that the last thing we think of.”1223 

“A certain woman” (Blessed Francis continued with a smile), “all her life 
long had on principle done exactly the contrary to what her husband wanted 
her to do. In the end she fell into a river and was drowned. Her husband 
tried to recover the body, but was found fault with for going up the stream, 
since she must, necessarily, float down with the current. ‘And do you really 
imagine,’ he exclaimed, ‘that even her dead body could do anything else 
but contradict me?’ We are, most of us, very like that woman,” said the 
Saint. “Yet it is written: Judge not, and you shall not be judged; condemn 
not, and you shall not be condemned.”124 

How, then, you will say, is it lawful to have judges and courts of justice, 
since man may not judge our neighbour? I answer this objection in Blessed 
Francis’ own words: 

“But may we, then, under no circumstances judge our neighbour? Under 
no circumstances whatever—for in a court of justice it is God, Philothea, 
not man, who judges and pronounces sentence. It is true that He makes use 
of the voice of the magistrate, but only to render His own sentence audible 
to us. Earthly judges are His spokesmen and interpreters, nor ought they to 
decide anything but as they have learnt from Him of Whom they are the 
oracles. It is when they do otherwise, and follow the lead of their own 
passions, that they, and not God, judge, and that consequently they 
themselves will be judged. In fact, it is forbidden to men, as men, to judge 
others.t42 This is why Scripture gives the name of gods!“® to judges, 
because when judging they hold the place of God, and Moses for that 
reason is called the god of Pharaoh.”!222 

You ask if we are forbidden to entertain doubts about our neighbour when 
founded on good and strong reasons. I answer we are not so forbidden, 
because to suspend judgment is not to judge, but only to take a step towards 
it. We must, nevertheless, beware of being thereby hurried on to form a 
hasty judgment, for that is the rock on which so many make shipwreck; that 
is the flare of the torch in which so many thoughtless moths singe their tiny 
wings. 

In order that we may avoid this danger he gives us an excellent maxim, 
one which is not only useful, but necessary to us. It is that, however many 


aspects an action may have, the one we should dwell upon should be that 
which is the best. 

If it is impossible to excuse an action, we can at least modify our blame 
of it by excusing the intention, or we may lay the blame on the violence of 
the temptation, or impute it to ignorance, or to the being taken by surprise, 
or to human weakness, so as at least to try to lessen the scandal of it. If you 
are told that by doing this you are blessing the unrighteous and seeking 
excuses for sin, you may reply that without either praising or excusing his 
sin you can be merciful to the sinner. 

You may add that judgment without mercy will be the lot of those who 
have no pity for the misfortunes or the infirmities of their brother, and who 
in him despise their own flesh. We all are brethren, all of one flesh. In fact, 
as says our Blessed Father, those who look well after their own consciences 
rarely fall into the sin of rash judgment. To judge rashly is proper to slothful 
souls, which, because they never busy themselves with their own concerns, 
have leisure to devote their energies to finding fault with others. 

An ancient writer expresses this well. Men who are curious in their 
inquiries into the lives of others are mostly careless about correcting their 
own faults. The virtuous man is like the sky, of which the stars are, as it 
were, the eyes turned in upon itself. 


UPON JUDGING OURSELVES 


“We do,” as Blessed Francis has said, “exactly the reverse of what the 
Gospel bids us do. The Gospel commands us to judge ourselves severely 
and exactly, while it forbids us to judge our brethren. If we did judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged by God, because, forestalling His 
judgment and confessing our faults, we should escape His condemnation. 
On the other hand, who are we that we should judge our brethren, the 
servants of another? To their own Master they rise or fall. 

“Let us not judge before the time until the Lord shall reveal what is 
hidden in darkness and pierce the wall of the temple to show what passes 
therein. Man judges by appearances only. God alone sees the heart; and it is 
by that which is within that true judgment is made of that which is without. 

“So rash are we in our judgments that we as often as not seize the 
firebrand by the burning end; that is, we condemn ourselves while in the 
very act of rebuking others. The reproach of the Gospel, Physician, heal 
thyself,128 we may take to ourselves. So also that other, Why seest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, and seest not the beam that is in thy own 
eye?!Z23 To notice which way we are going is the first condition of our 
walking in the right way, according to the words of David, I have thought 
on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies.182 So, on the other 
hand, we go astray if we do not pay attention to the path we are following. 
Judge not others and you will not be judged; judge yourselves, and God will 
have mercy on you.” 


UPON SLANDER AND DETRACTION 


There is a difference between uttering a falsehood and making a mistake— 
for to lie is to say what one knows or believes to be false; but to mistake is 
to say, indeed, what is false, but what one nevertheless thinks in good faith 
to be true. Similarly, there is a great difference between slandering our 
neighbour and recounting his evil deeds. The wrong doing of our neighbour 
may be spoken of either with a good or with a bad intention. The intention 
is good when the faults of our neighbour are reported to one who can 
remedy them, or whose business it is to correct the wrong-doer, whether for 
the public good or for the sinner’s own. 

Again, there is no harm in speaking among friends of harm done, 
provided it be from friendliness, benevolence, or compassion; and this more 
especially when the fault is public and notorious. 

We slander our neighbour, then, only when, whether true or false, we 
recount his misdeeds with intention to harm him, or out of hatred, envy, 
anger, contempt, and from a wish to take away his fair name. 

We slander our neighbour when we make known his faults, though 
neither obliged so to do nor having in view his good nor the good of others. 
The sin of slander is mortal or venial according to the measure of the wrong 
we may thereby have done to our neighbour. 

Our Blessed Father used to say that to do away with slander would be to 
do away with most of the sins of mankind. He was right, for of sins of 
thought, word, and deed, the most frequent and often the most hurtful in 
their effects are those committed with the tongue. And this for several 
reasons. 

Firstly, sins of thought are only hurtful to him who commits them. They 
are neither occasion for scandal, nor do they annoy anyone, nor give anyone 
bad example. God alone knows them, and it is He alone who is offended by 
them. Then, too, a return to God by loving repentance effaces them in a 
moment, and heals the wound which they have inflicted on the heart. 


Sins of the tongue, on the other hand, are not so readily got rid of. A 
harmful word can only be recalled by retracting it, and even then the minds 
of our hearers mostly remain infected with the poison we poured in through 
the ears; and this, in spite of our humbling ourselves to recall what we have 
said. 

Secondly, sins of deed, when they are publicly known, are followed by 
punishment. This renders them rarer, because fear of the penalty acts as a 
curb on even the basest of mankind. 

But slander (except the calumny be of the most atrocious and aggravated 
kind) is not, generally speaking, such as comes before the eye of the law. 
On the contrary, if in the guise of bantering it is ingenious and subtle it 
passes current for gallantry and wit. 

This is why so many people fall into this evil; for, says an ancient writer: 
“Impunity is a dainty allurement to sin.” 

Thirdly, slandering finds encouragement in the very small amount of 
restitution and reparation made for this fault. Indeed, in my opinion, those 
who direct souls in the tribunal of penance are a little too indulgent, not to 
say lax, in this matter. 

If anyone has inflicted a bodily injury on another see how severely the 
justice of the law punishes the outrage. In olden days the law of retaliation 
demanded an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. If a man stole the goods 
of another he was condemned to the galleys, or even to the gibbet. But in 
the case of slander, unless, as I have said, it be of the most highly 
aggravated kind, there is scarcely a thought of making reparation, even by a 
courteous apology. Yet those who sit in high places value their reputation 
much more than riches, or life itself, seeing that among all natural blessings, 
honour undoubtedly holds the first rank. Since, then, we cannot gain 
admittance into heaven without having restored that which belongs to 
another, let the slanderer consider how he can possibly hope for an entrance 
there unless he re-establishes his neighbour’s reputation, which he tried to 
destroy by detraction. 


UPON HASTY JUDGMENTS 


Our Blessed Father insisted most earnestly upon the difference which exists 
between a vice and sin, reproving those who spoke of a person who had 
committed one or more grave faults as vicious. 

“Virtuous habits,” he would say, “not being destroyed by one act contrary 
to them, a man cannot be branded as intemperate because he has once been 
guilty of intemperance.” 

Thus when he heard anyone condemned as bad because he had 
committed a bad act, he took pains with his accustomed gentleness to 
modify the charge by making a distinction between vice and sin, the former 
being a habit, the latter an isolated act. 

“Vice,” he said, “is a habit, sin, the outcome of that habit; and just as one 
swallow does not make a summer, so one act of sin does not make a person 
vicious. That is to say, it does not render him a sinner in the sense of being 
steeped in and wholly given over to the dominion of the particular vice, the 
act of which he has committed once, or even more than once.” 

Being asked whether in conformity with this principle it would not be 
equally wrong to praise anyone for a single act of virtue, as if that virtue 
were his or her constant habit, he replied: “You must remember that we are 
forbidden to judge our neighbour in the matter of the evil which he may 
appear to do, but not in the good. On the contrary, we may and should 
suppose that he has the good habit from which the act seen by us naturally 
springs. Nor can we err in such a supposition, since the very perfection of 
charity consists in its excess. But when we judge evil of others, our tongue 
is like the lancet in the surgeon’s hand, and you know how careful he must 
be not to pierce an artery in opening a vein. We must only judge from what 
we see. We may say that a man has blasphemed and sworn, if we have 
heard him do so; but we may not in that account alone say that he is a 
blasphemer; that is, that he has contracted the habit of blasphemy, 
substituting the vice for the sin.” 


The objection was raised that it would follow that we must never attempt 
to judge whether a person is or is not in a state of grace, however holy his 
life may seem to be; since no one knows whether he is worthy of love or of 
hate, and least of all we, who know our neighbour far less intimately than 
he knows himself. To this he replied, that if faith, according to St. James, is 
known by its works,/82! much more is charity so known, since it is a more 
active virtue, its works being the sparks from seeing which we learn that its 
fire is still burning somewhere. And though when we saw a sin, which is 
undoubtedly mortal, being committed, we might have said that the sinner 
was no longer in a state of grace, how do we know that a moment 
afterwards God may not have touched his heart, and that he may not have 
been converted from his evil ways by an act of contrition? This is why we 
must always fear to judge evil of others, but as regards judging well, we are 
free to do so as much as we please. Charity grows more and more by 
hoping all good of its neighbour, by thinking no evil, by rejoicing in truth 
and goodness, but not in iniquity. 


UPON RIDICULING ONE’S NEIGHBOUR 


When in company he heard anyone being turned into ridicule, he always 
showed by his countenance that the conversation displeased him, and would 
try to turn the subject by introducing some other. When unsuccessful in this 
he would give the signal to cease, as is done in tournaments when the 
combatants are becoming too heated, and thus put a stop to the combat, 
crying: “This is too much! This is trampling too violently on the good man! 
This is altogether going beyond bounds! Who gives us the right to amuse 
ourselves thus at the expense of another? How should we like to be talked 
about like this, and to have our little weaknesses brought out, just to amuse 
anybody who may chance to hear? To put up with our neighbour and his 
imperfections is a great perfection, but it is a great imperfection to laugh at 
him and his short-comings.” 

He expresses himself to Philothea on the same subject as follows: 

“A tendency to ridicule and mock at others is one of the worst possible 
conditions of mind. God hates this vice exceedingly, as He has often shown 
by the strange punishments which have awaited it. Nothing is so contrary to 
charity, and still more so to devotion, as contempt and disparagement of our 
neighbour. Now derision and ridicule are always simply contempt, so that 
the learned are justified in saying that to mock at our neighbour is the worst 
kind of injury that we can by mere word inflict on him; because all other 
words of disparagement are compatible with some degree of esteem for the 
person injured, but ridicule is essentially the expression of contempt and 
disdain.” 1802 

Now Holy Scripture pronounces woe upon those who despise others, and 
threatens them with being despised themselves. God always takes the part 
of the despised against the despiser. Our Lord says: He who despises you, 
despises Me;1823 and speaking of little children, Take heed that you despise 
not one of them.4224 And Almighty God in comforting Moses for an insult 


offered to the great law-giver by the Children of Israel, says: They have not 
despised you, but Me. 

On one occasion when Blessed Francis was present some young lady in 
the company was ridiculing another who was conspicuously ill-favoured. 
Defects born with her were what were being laughed over. He gently 
reminded the speaker that it is God Who has made us and not we ourselves 
and that all His works are perfect. But the latter assertion only making her 
jeer the more, he ended by saying: “Believe me, I know for a fact her soul is 
more upright, more beautiful, and better formed than you can possibly have 
any conception of.” This silenced her and sent her away abashed. 

On another occasion he heard some people laughing at a poor hump-back 
who was absent at the time. Our Blessed Father instantly took up his 
defence, quoting again those words of Scripture: The works of God are 
perfect. “What!” exclaimed one of the company. “Perfect! and yet 
deformed!” Blessed Francis replied pleasantly: “And do you really think 
that there cannot be perfect hunchbacks, just as much as others are perfect 
because gracefully made and straight as a dart!” In fine, when they tried to 
make him explain what perfection he meant, whether outward or inward, he 
said: “Enough. What I tell you is true; let us talk of something better.” 


UPON CONTRADICTING OTHERS 


There is no kind of disposition more displeasing to men than one which is 
obstinate and contradictory. People of this sort are pests of conversation, 
firebrands in social intercourse, sowers of discord. Like hedgehogs and 
horse-chestnuts, they have prickles all over them, and cannot be handled. 
On the other hand, a gentle, pliable, condescending disposition, which is 
ready to give way to others, is a living charm. It is like the honeycomb 
which attracts every sort of fly; it becomes everybody’s master, because it 
makes itself everybody’s servant; being all things to all men, it wins them 
all. 

People of a peevish, morose disposition soon find themselves left alone 
in a mighty solitude; they are avoided like thistles which prick whoever 
touches them. Our Blessed Father always spoke with the highest praise of 
the dictum of St. Louis, that we should never speak evil of anyone, unless 
when by our silence we should seem to hold with him in his wrong-doing, 
and so give scandal to others. 

The holy King did not inculcate this from motives of worldly prudence, 
which he detested; nor was he following the maxim of that pagan Emperor, 
who declared that no one, in quitting the presence of his Sovereign, should 
ever be suffered to go away dissatisfied, a saying dictated by cunning and 
with the object of teaching his fellow-potentates to win men by fair words. 
No, St. Louis was travelling by a very different road, and spoke in a truly 
Christian spirit, desiring only to hinder disputes and contentions, and to 
follow the advice of St. Paul, who wishes that we should avoid contentions 
and strivings.4222 But if, when it is in our power to do so, we do not openly 
condemn the fault or error of another, will not that be a sort of connivance 
at, and consequently a participation in, the wrong-doing? Our Blessed 
Father answers that difficulty thus: “When it is a question of contradicting 
another, and of setting your opinion against his, it must be done with the 


utmost gentleness and tact, and without any desire to wound the feelings of 
the other; for nothing is gained by taking things ill-temperedly.” 

If you irritate a horse by teasing him he will, if he has any mettle, take the 
bit between his teeth and carry you just where he pleases. But when you 
slacken the rein he stops and becomes tractable. 

So it is with the mind of another; if you force it to assent, you humble it; 
if you humble it, you irritate it; if you irritate it, you utterly lose hold of it. 
The mind may be persuaded; it cannot be constrained; to force it to believe 
is to force it from all belief. Is mildness come upon us? says David; then are 
we corrected.182 The Spirit of God, gentle and sweet, is in the soft 
refreshing zephyrs, not in the whirlwind, nor in the tempest. It is God’s 
enemy, the devil, who is called a spirit of contradiction; and such human 
beings as imitate him share his title. 


UPON LOVING OUR ENEMIES 


Some one having complained to Blessed Francis of the difficulty he found 
in obeying the christian precept commanding us to love our enemies, he 
replied: “As for me, I know not how my heart is made, or how it happens 
that God seems to have been pleased to give me lately altogether a new one. 
Certain it is that I not only find no difficulty in practising this precept; but I 
take such pleasure in doing it, and experience so peculiar and delightful a 
sweetness in it, that if God had forbidden me to love my enemies I should 
have had great difficulty in obeying Him. 

“It seems to me that the very contradiction and opposition we meet with 
from our fellow-men, ought to rouse our spirit to love them more, for they 
serve as a whetstone to sharpen our virtue. 

“Aloes make honey seem sweeter; and wine has a more delicious flavour 
if we drink it after having eaten bitter almonds. It is true that mostly a little 
conflict and struggle goes on in our minds: but in the end it will surely 
come to pass with us what the Psalmist commands when he says: Be angry 
and sin not.48 

“What! Shall we not bear with those whom God Himself bears with? We 
who have ever before our eyes the great example of Jesus Christ on the 
Cross praying for His enemies. And then, too, our enemies have not 
crucified us; they have not persecuted us, even to death; we have not yet 
resisted unto blood. 

“Again, who would not love this dear enemy for whom Jesus Christ 
prayed? For whom He died? For, mark it well, He prayed not only for those 
who crucified Him, but also for those who persecute us, and Him in us. As 
He testified to Saul when He cried out to Him: Why persecutest thou Me? 
1808 That is to say, Me in My members. 

“We are not, indeed, obliged to love the vices of our enemy; his hatred of 
good, the enmity which he bears us; for all these things are displeasing to 


God, Whom they offend; but we must separate the sin from the sinner, the 
precious from the vile, if we desire to be like our Saviour.” 

He did not admit the maxim of the world: “We must not trust a reconciled 
enemy.” In his opinion the exact contrary of this dictum is more in 
accordance with truth. 

He used to say that “fallings out” in the case of friends only serve to draw 
the bonds of friendship closer, just as the smith makes use of water to 
increase the heat of his fire. He added, as a well-known fact in surgery, that 
the callosity which forms over a fractured bone is so dense that the limb 
will never break again at that particular place. 

Indeed, when a reconciliation has taken place between two persons 
hitherto at variance, it is almost certain that each will set to work, perhaps 
even unconsciously, to make the newly-cemented friendship firmer. The 
offender by avoiding further offence, and atoning as far as possible for what 
is past, and the offended person by endeavouring in a truly generous spirit 
to bury that past in oblivion. 


UPON FORGIVING OUR ENEMIES 


On the subject of the forgiveness of enemies, Blessed Francis told me of an 
incident which occurred at Padua (possibly at the time that he was studying 
there). It appears that certain of the students at that university had a bad 
habit of prowling about the streets at night, pistol in hand, challenging 
passers-by with the cry of “Who goes there?” and firing if they did not 
receive a humble and civil answer. 

One of the gang having one night challenged a fellow-student and 
received no answer, fired, and took such good aim that the poor young man 
fell dead on the pavement. Horrified and amazed at the fatal result of his 
mad prank, the student fled, hoping to hide from justice. 

The first open door that he saw was that of the dwelling of a good widow, 
whose son was his friend and fellow-student. Hastily entering, he implored 
her to hide him in some safe place, confessing what he had done, and that, 
should he be taken, all was over with him. 

The good woman shut him into a little room, secret and safe, and there 
left him. Not many minutes had elapsed before a melancholy procession 
approached, and the dead body of her son was brought into the house, the 
bearers telling the distracted mother in what manner he had been killed, and 
after a little questioning, giving the name of the youth who had shot her 
child. 

Weeping and broken-hearted, she hurried to the place where she had 
hidden the wretched homicide, and it was from her lips that he learned who 
it was that he had deprived of life. 

In an agony of shame and grief, tearing his hair, and calling upon death to 
strike him down, too, he threw himself on his knees before the poor mother; 
not, indeed, to ask her pardon, but to entreat her to give him up to justice, 
wishing to expiate publicly a crime so barbarous. 

The widow, a most devout and merciful woman, was deeply touched by 
the youth’s repentance, and saw clearly that it was thoughtlessness and not 


malicious intent that had been the moving spring of the deed. She then 
assured him that, provided he would ask pardon of God and change his way 
of life, she would keep her promise and help him to escape. This she did, 
and by so doing imitated the gentle kindness of the prophet who spared the 
lives of the Syrian soldiers who had come to murder him, he having them in 
his power in the midst of Samaria.4822 

So pleasing to God was this poor widow’s clemency and forgiveness that 
He permitted the soul of her murdered son to appear to her, revealing to her 
that her pardon, granted so readily and sweetly to the man who had 
unintentionally been his murderer, had obtained for his soul deliverance 
from Purgatory, in which place he would otherwise have been long 
detained. 

How blessed are the merciful! They shall obtain mercy both for 
themselves and for others! 


UPON THE VIRTUE OF CONDESCENSION 


I will give you our Blessed Father’s views on this subject, first reminding 
you how unfailingly patient he was with the humours of others, how gentle 
and forbearing at all times towards his neighbour, and how perseveringly he 
inculcated the practice of this virtue, not only upon the Daughters of the 
Visitation, but upon all his spiritual children. 

He often said to me: “Oh, how much better it would be to accommodate 
ourselves to others rather than to want to bend every one to our own ways 
and opinions! The human mind is like pulp, which takes readily any colour 
mixed with it. The great thing is to take care that it be not like the 
chameleon, which, one after the other, takes every colour except white. 
Condescension, if unaccompanied by frankness and purity, is dangerous, 
and much to be avoided. 

“Tt is right to take compassion upon sinners, but it must be with the 
intention of extricating them from the mire, not of slothfully leaving them 
to rot and perish in it. It is a perverted sort of mercy to look at our 
neighbour, sunk in the misery of sin, and not venture to extend to him the 
helping hand of a gentle but out-spoken remonstrance. We must condescend 
in everything, but only up to the altar steps; that is to say, not beyond the 
point at which condescension would be a sin, and undeserving of its name. I 
do not say that we must at every instant reprove the sinner. Charitable 
prudence demands that we rather wait the moment when he is capable of 
assimilating the remedies suitable for his malady, and till God shall give to 
his hearing joy and gladness, and the bones that have been humbled shall 
rejoice.&2 Turbulent zeal, zeal that is neither moderate nor wise, pulls 
down in place of building up. There are some who do no good at all, 
because they wish to do things too well, and who spoil everything they try 
to mend. We must make haste slowly, as the ancient proverb says. He who 
walks hurriedly is apt to fall. We must be prudent both in reproving others 
and in condescending to them. The King’s honour loveth judgment.” 844 


HOW BLESSED FRANCIS ADAPTED HIMSELF TO TIMES, 
PLACES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 


When the Chablais was restored to the Duke of Savoy, Bishop de Granier, 
the predecessor of our Holy Founder, eager to further the design of His 
Highness to bring back into the bosom of the Roman Church the population 
that had been led astray, sent to it a number of labourers to gather in the 
harvest. Among these, one of the first to be chosen was our Saint, at that 
time Provost of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter in Geneva, and 
consequently next in dignity to the Bishop. 

With him were sent some Canons, Parish Priests, and others. Several 
members of various Religious Orders also presented themselves, eager to be 
employed in this onerous, if honourable, mission.18!2 

It would be impossible to give a just idea of the labours of these 
missionaries, or of the obstacles which they encountered at the outset of 
their holy enterprise. The spirit of Blessed Francis was, however, most 
flexible and accommodating, and greatly tended to further the work of the 
people’s conversion. 

He was like the manna which assimilated itself to the palate of whoever 
tasted it: he made himself all things to all men that he might gain all for 
Jesus Christ. 

In his ordinary mode of conversation and in his dress, which was mean 
and common, he produced a much less jarring effect upon the minds and 
eyes of these people than did the members of Religious Orders with their 
various habits and diversities. 

He, as well as the secular Priests who worked under him, sometimes even 
condescended so far as to wear the short cloaks and high boots usual in the 
country, so as more easily to gain access to private houses, and not to offend 
the eyes of the people by the sight of the cassock, which they were 
unaccustomed to. To this pious stratagem the members of Religious Orders 
were unwilling to have recourse, their distinctive habit being, in their 


opinion, almost essential to their profession, or at least so fitting that it 
might never lawfully be laid aside. 

Our Blessed Father went on quite a different tack, and caught more flies 
with a spoonful of the honey which he was so much in the habit of using, 
than did all the others with their harsher methods. 

Everything about him, whether external or internal, breathed the spirit of 
conciliation; all his words, gestures, and ways were those of kindliness. 

Some wished to make themselves feared; but he desired only to be loved, 
and to enter men’s hearts through the doorway of affection. On this account, 
whether he spoke in public or in private, he was always more attentively 
listened to than anyone else. 

However much the Protestants might attack him and purposely provoke 
him, he, on his side, ever dealt with them in a spirit absolutely free from 
contention, abstaining from anything likely to give offence, having often on 
his lips those beautiful words of the Apostle: If any man seem to be 
contentious, we have no such custom, nor the Church of God.1812 

To come now to the particulars which I promised you, let me tell you 
how our Blessed Father, having read in St. Augustine’s works and in those 
of other ancient Fathers that in the early centuries Christian Priests, in 
addressing heretics and schismatics, did not hesitate to call them their 
brethren, inferred that he might quite lawfully follow so great an example. 

By doing so he conciliated these people to such an extent that they 
flocked to hear him, and were charmed with the sweetness and gentleness 
of his discourses, the outcome of his overflowing kindliness of heart. This 
mode of expression was, however, so offensive to preachers who were in 
the habit of speaking of heretics as rebels against the light, uncircumcised 
of heart, etc., that they called a meeting, in which they resolved to 
remonstrate with the Provost (Blessed Francis), and to represent to him that, 
though he meant well, he was in reality ruining the cause of Catholics. 

They insisted that he was flattering the pride so inherent in heresy, that he 
was lulling the people to sleep in their errors by sewing pillows to their 
elbows; that it was better to correct them in mercy and justice than to pour 
on their heads the oil of wheedling, as they called the kindliness of our 
Saint. 


He received their remonstrances pleasantly, and even respectfully, 
without defending himself in any way, but, on the contrary, appearing to 
yield to their zeal, albeit somewhat sadly and unwillingly. Finding, 
however, that he did not begin to act upon their suggestions, as they had 
promised themselves he would do, some of them sent a written appeal to 
the Bishop, representing to him that he would have to recall the Provost and 
his companion missioners, who with their unwise and affected levity ruined 
in one day more souls than they themselves could convert in a month. 

They went on to compare the labour of the missioners to Penelope’s web: 
to say that our Saint preached more like a Huguenot pastor than a Catholic 
Priest, and, in fine, that he went so far as to call the heretics his brethren, a 
thing so scandalous that the Protestants had already conceived great hope of 
bringing him over to their own party. 

The good Bishop, however, better informed as to the real state of the 
case, paid little heed to this appeal, dictated by a bitter zeal, rather than by 
the true science of the Saints. He merely exhorted each one to persevere, 
and to remember that every spirit should praise the Lord according to the 
talents committed to it by God. 

Our Blessed Father, being informed of these complaints made against 
him to his Bishop, would not defend himself, but commended his cause to 
the judgment of God, and, silently but hopefully, awaited the result. Nor 
was his expectation disappointed, for experience soon showed that the too 
ardent eagerness of these zealots was more likely to delay than to advance 
the work. 

To crown all this, the preachers who had objected to his method had ere 
long themselves to be set aside as unfit. 

On one occasion when I was talking with him and had turmed the 
conversation on this subject, he said to me: “These good people looked 
through coloured spectacles. They saw all things of the same hue as their 
own glasses. My predecessor soon found out who were the real hindrances 
to the conversion of the Protestant Cantons.” 

On my asking him how he could in reason apply the term “brethren” to 
persons who certainly are not such, since no one can have God for his 
Father who has not the Catholic Church for his mother, and since, therefore, 
those who are not in her bosom cannot be our brethren, he said to me: “Ah! 


but I never call them brethren without adding the epitheterring, a word 
which marks the distinction with sufficient clearness. 

“Besides, they are in fact our brethren by Baptism, which they duly 
administer and receive. Moreover, they are our brethren according to the 
flesh, for are we not all children of Adam? Then, too, we are fellow 
citizens, and subjects of the same earthly prince. Is not that enough to 
constitute a kind of fraternity between us? 

“Lastly, I look upon them as children of the Church, at least in 
disposition, since they are willing to be instructed; and as my brethren in 
hope, since they also are called to inherit eternal life. In the early days of 
the Church it was customary to give the title of brethren to catechumens, 
even before their baptism.” 

These reasons satisfied me and made me esteem highly the ingenious 
method suggested to him by the Holy Spirit to render these unruly and 
untaught souls docile and tractable. 


UPON THE DEFERENCE DUE TO OUR INFERIORS AND 
DEPENDENTS 


Blessed Francis not only taught, but practised deference and a certain 
obedience towards his inferiors; towards his flock, towards his fellow 
citizens, and even towards his servants. He obeyed his body servant in what 
concerned his rising, his going to bed, and his toilet, as if he himself had 
been the valet and the other the master. 

When he sat up far into the night either to study or to write letters, he 
would beg his servant to go to bed, for fear of tiring him by keeping him up. 
The man would grumble at his request, as if he were being taken for a lazy, 
sleepy-headed fellow. Our Blessed Father patiently put up with grumblings 
of the sort, but would complete what he had in hand as quickly as possible, 
so as not to keep the man waiting. 

One summer morning Blessed Francis awoke very early, and, having 
some important matter on his mind, called this servant to bring him some 
necessaries for his toilet. The man, however, was too sound asleep to be 
roused by his master’s voice. The good Prelate therefore, on rising, looked 
into the adjoining room, thinking that the man must have left it, but finding 
him fast asleep, and fearing to do him harm by waking him suddenly, 
dressed without his assistance and betook himself to his prayers, studies, 
and writing. Later the servant awoke, and dressed, and, coming to his 
master’s room, to his surprise found him deep in his studies. The man asked 
him abruptly how he had managed without him. “I fetched everything 
myself,” replied the holy Prelate. “Am I not old enough and strong enough 
for that?” “Would it have been too much trouble to call me?” said the man 
grumblingly. “No, indeed, my child,” said Blessed Francis, “and I assure 
you that I did call you several times; but at last, thinking that you must have 
gone out, I got up to see where you were, and, finding you sleeping 
profoundly, I had not the heart to wake you.” “You have the heart, it seems, 
to tum me into ridicule,” retorted the man. “Oh, no, my friend,” said 


Francis. “I was only telling you what happened, without a thought of either 
blaming you or making fun of you. Come, I promise you that for the future 
I will never stop calling you till you awake.” 


UPON THE WAY TO TREAT SERVANTS 


His opinion was that masters, as a rule, commit many grave faults with 
regard to their servants, by treating them with harshness and severity. Such 
conduct is quite unworthy of christians, and, in them, worse even than the 
behaviour of pagans in olden times to their slaves. 

He himself never uttered an angry or threatening word to any one of his 
domestics. When they committed a fault, he corrected them so mildly that 
they were ready at once to make amends and to do better, out of love to 
their good master rather than from fear of him. 

Once, when I was talking to him on this subject, I quoted the saying that 
“Familiarity breeds contempt, and contempt hatred.” “Yes,” he said, 
“improper familiarity, but never civil, cordial, kindly, virtuous familiarity; 
for as that proceeds from love, love engenders its like, and true love is 
never without esteem, nor, consequently, without respect for the object 
loved, seeing that love is founded wholly on the estimation in which the 
thing or person beloved is held. You know the saying of the ancient 
tyrant: Let them hate me, provided that they fear me. Speaking on this 
subject, we may well reverse the motto and say: Let them despise me, 
provided only that they love me. For if this contempt produces love, love 
after a while will stifle contempt, and sooner or later will in its place put 
respect; since there is no one that one reverences more, or has a greater fear 
of offending, than a person whom one loves in truth and sincerity of heart.” 

With regard to this, he told me a story, which he alludes to in his 
Philothea. Blessed Elzéar, Comte d’ Arian, in Provence, was so exceedingly 
gentle in his treatment of his servants that they looked upon him as a person 
positively deficient in understanding, and behaved in his presence with the 
greatest incivility and insolence, knowing well his persevering tolerance of 
injuries and his boundless patience. His wife, the saintly Delphina, feeling 
more acutely than he the disrespectful conduct of their servants, complained 
of it to him, saying that the menials absolutely laughed in his face. “And if 


they do,” he answered, “why should I be put out by these little familiarities, 
pleasantries, and bursts of merriment, seeing that I am quite certain they do 
not hate me? They have not yet struck me, spat in my face, or offered me 
any of those indignities which Jesus Christ our Lord suffered at the hands of 
the high priest’s servants, and not alone from those who scourged Him, 
derided Him, and crucified Him. Is it fitting that I, who glory in being the 
servant of Jesus Christ crucified, should desire to be better treated than my 
Master? Does it become a member to complain of any hardship under a 
Head wearing no crown but one of thorns? All that you tell me is but a mere 
jest compared with the insults heaped upon our divine Lord. The contempt 
of my servants—if, indeed, they do despise me—is a splendid lesson, 
teaching me to despise myself. How shall we practise humility if not on 
such occasions as these?” 

Our Blessed Father went on to say: “I have proposed this example rather 
for your admiration than for your imitation, and that you may see of what 
means holy love makes use, in the hearts which are its own, in order to lead 
them to find rest in the very things which trouble those who are less devout. 
What I would say on the subject of servants is this; that, after all, they are 
our fellow-men and our humble brethren, whom charity obliges us to love 
as ourselves. Come, then, let us love them as ourselves, these dear yoke- 
fellows, who are so closely bound to us, who live under the same roof, and 
eat and drink of our substance. Let us treat them like ourselves, or as we 
should wish to be treated if we were in their place, and of their condition in 
life. That is the best way to deal with servants.” 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF BLESSED FRANCIS’ 
GENTLENESS WITH HIS OWN SERVANTS 


Like master, like man. Not only were all our Blessed Father’s servants 
virtuous (he would not have suffered any who were not, to form part of his 
household), but, following their master’s example, they were all singularly 
gentle and obliging in their manners and behaviour. 

One of them, a young man, handsome, virtuous, and pious, was greatly 
sought after by many of the citizens, who thought he would prove a most 
desirable son-in-law, and to this end they encouraged his intercourse with 
their daughters. About the several advantageous matches proposed to him 
he always used to tell the Bishop. One day the latter said to him, “My dear 
son, your soul is as dear to me as my own, and there is no sort of advantage 
that I do not desire for you and would not procure for you if I could. That 
you know very well, and you know, too, that it is possibly only your youth 
that dazzles the eyes of certain young girls and makes them want you for 
their husband; but I am of opinion that more age and experience is needed 
before you take upon yourself the cares of a family. Think well over the 
matter, for when once embarked it will be too late to repent of what you 
have done. 

“Marriage is an Order in which the profession must be made before the 
novitiate; if there were a year’s probation, as there is in the cloister, there 
would be very few professions. After all, what have I done to you to make 
you wish to leave me? I am old, I shall soon die, and then you can dispose 
of yourself as you please. I shall bequeath you to my brother, who will 
provide for you quite as advantageously as these proposed matches would 
have done.” 

He said this with tears in his eyes, which so distressed the young man that 
he threw himself at the Bishop’s feet, asking his pardon for having even 
thought of quitting him, and renewing his protestations of fidelity and of 
determination to serve him in life and death. 


“No, no, my son,” he replied; “I have no wish to interfere with your 
liberty. I would, on the contrary, purchase it, like St. Paul, at the cost of my 
own. But I am giving you friendly advice, such as I would offer to my own 
brother were he of your age.” And in very truth he treated the members of 
his household; not as servants, but as his brothers and children. He was their 
elder brother or their father, rather than their master. 


THE HOLY BISHOP NEVER REFUSED WHAT WAS ASKED 
OF HIM 


He practised to the letter the divine precept: Give to him who asketh of 
thee,1814 though, indeed, he possessed so few earthly goods that it was a 
standing marvel to me how he could give away as much as he did! Truly, I 
believe that God often multiplied the little which was really in his hands. 

As regards heavenly goods, he was lavish of them to all who came to him 
as petitioners. He never refused spiritual consolation or advice either in 
public or in private, and his readiness to supply abundantly and 
spontaneously this mystical bread of life and wisdom was surprising. His 
alertness when requested to preach was also peculiarly remarkable, as his 
action was naturally heavy, and his habit of thought, as well as his 
enunciation, somewhat slow. 

On one occasion, in Paris, he was asked to preach on a certain day, and 
readily consented to do so. One of his attendants then reminded him that he 
was engaged to preach elsewhere on the same day. “No matter,” the Bishop 
replied, “God will give us grace to multiply our bread. He is rich towards 
all who invoke Him.”1812 His servant next remarked that some care was 
surely due to his health. “What!” exclaimed Blessed Francis, “do you think 
that if God gives us the grace to find matter for preaching, He will not at the 
same time take care of the body, the organ by means of which His doctrine 
is proclaimed? Let us put our trust in Him, and He will give us all the 
strength we need.” 

“But,” objected the other, “does God forbid us to take care of our 
health?” 

“By no means,” answered the Bishop; “but He does forbid a want of 
confidence in His goodness . . . and,” he added seriously and firmly, “were I 
requested to preach a third sermon on that same day, it would cost me less 
both in mind and body to consent than to refuse. Should we not be ready to 
sacrifice, and even, as it were, to obliterate ourselves, body and soul, for the 


benefit of that dear neighbour of ours whom our Lord loved so much as 
even to die for him?” 


UPON ALMSGIVING 


Our Blessed Father had, as we know, so high an idea of the virtue of 
charity, which, indeed, he said was only christian perfection under another 
name, that he disliked to hear almsgiving called charity. It was, he said, like 
putting a royal crown on the head of a village maiden. 

In answer to my objection that this was actually the case with Esther, 
who, though only a slave, was chosen by Assuerus to be his queen, and 
crowned by his royal hand, he replied: “You only strengthen my argument, 
for Esther would have remained in her state of servitude had she not 
become the spouse of Assuerus, and, queen though she was, she only wore 
her crown dependently on his will and pleasure. So almsgiving is only 
pleasing to God, and worthy of its reward, the heavenly crown of justice, in 
as far as it proceeds from charity, and is animated by that royal gift which 
converts it into an infused and supernatural virtue, which may be called 
either almsgiving in charity, of charitable almsgiving. But, just as the two 
natures, the divine and the human, were not merged in one another in the 
mystery of the Incarnation, although joined in the unity of the hypostasis of 
the Word, so this conjunction of charity with almsgiving, or this 
subordination of almsgiving to charity, does not change the one into the 
other, the object of each being as different as is the Creator from the 
creature. For the object of almsgiving is the misery of the needy which it 
tries as far as possible to relieve, and that of charity is God, Who is the 
sovereign Good, worthy to be loved above all things for His own sake.” 
“But,” I said, “when almsgiving is practised for the love of God, can we not 
then call it charity?” “No,” he replied, “not any more than you can call 
Esther Assuerus, and Assuerus Esther. But you can, as I have said above, 
call it alms given in charity, or charitable almsgiving. 

“Almsgiving and charity are quite different, for not only may alms be 
given without charity, but even against charity, as when they are given 
knowing they will lead to sin.” 


In a remarkable passage in Theotimus the Saint asks: “Were there not 
heretics, who, to exalt charity towards the poor, deprecated charity towards 
God, ascribing man’s whole salvation to almsdeeds, as St. Augustine 
witnesses?” 1816 


OUR SAINT’S HOPEFULNESS IN REGARD TO THE 
CONVERSION OF SINNERS 


Our Blessed Father was always full of tenderness, compassion, and 
gentleness towards sinners, but he regarded and treated them in different 
ways according to their various dispositions. 

A sinner who had grown old in evil, who clung obstinately to his wicked 
ways, who laughed to scorn all remonstrances, and gloried in his shame, 
formed a spectacle so heart-breaking and so appalling to the holy Bishop, 
that he shrank from contemplating it. When he had succeeded in turning his 
thoughts to some other subject, on their being suddenly recalled to it, he 
would shudder as if a secret wound had been touched, and utter some 
devout and fervent ejaculation such as this: “Ah! Lord, command that this 
blind man see! Speak the word only, and he shall be healed! Oh, my God, 
those who forsake Thee shall be forsaken; convert him, and he shall be 
converted!” 

With obstinate sinners of this class his patience was unwearied. For such, 
he said, God Himself waited patiently, even until the eleventh hour; adding 
that impatience was more likely to embitter them and retard their 
conversion than remonstrance to edify them. 

For the sinner who was more open to conviction, and was not so 
obstinate in his malice, for him who had, that is to say, lucid intervals in his 
madness, Blessed Francis had the most tender affection, regarding him as a 
poor paralytic waiting on the edge of the pool of healing for some helping 
hand to plunge him into it. To such he behaved as did the good shepherd of 
the Gospel, Who left the ninety-nine sheep in the desert to seek after the 
hundredth which had gone astray. 

But towards the sinner when once converted, how describe his attitude of 
mind! He regarded him not as a brand snatched from the burning, not as a 
bruised reed, not as an extinguished taper that was still smoking, but as a 
sacred vessel filled with the oil of grace, as one of those trees which the 


ancients looked upon as holy because they had been struck by fire from 
Heaven. It was marvellous to observe the honour which he paid to such a 
one, the esteem in which he held him, the praises which he bestowed upon 
him. 

He always considered that souls delivered by God from the mouth of the 
roaring lion were in consequence likely to be more vigilant, more 
courageous in resisting temptation, and more careful in guarding against 
relapses. 

He did all he could to cover the faults of others, his goodness of heart 
being so great that he never allowed himself to think ill even of the wicked. 
He attributed their sinfulness to the violence of temptation and the infirmity 
of human nature. When faults were public and so manifest that they could 
not be excused, he would say: “Who knows but that the unhappy soul will 
be converted? The greatest sinners often become the greatest penitents, as 
we see in the case of David. And who are we that we should judge our 
brother? Were it not for the grace of God we should perhaps do worse than 
he.” 

He never allowed the conversion of a sinner to be despaired of, hoping on 
till death. “This life,” he said, “is our pilgrim way, in which those who now 
stand may fall, and those who have fallen may, by grace, be set on their feet 
again.” Nor even after death would he tolerate an unfavourable judgment 
being passed on any. 

His reason for this was that as the original grace of justification was not 
given by way of merit, so neither could the grace of final perseverance be 
merited. 

With regard to this subject he related to me an amusing incident which 
occurred whilst he was a missioner in the Chablais. Amongst the Priests and 
Religious who were sent to help him was one of a humorous temperament, 
and who did not hesitate to show that he was so, even in the pulpit. One 
day, when preaching before our Blessed Prelate against the heresiarch!®!2 
who had raised the standard of revolt in Geneva, he said that we should 
never condemn any one as lost after death, except such as are by Scripture 
denounced; no, not even the said heresiarch who had caused so much evil 
by his errors. “For,” he went on to say, “who knows but that God may have 
touched his heart at the last moment and converted him? It is true that out of 


the Church and without the true faith there is no salvation; but who can say 
that he did not at the moment of death wish to be reunited with the Catholic 
Church, from which he had separated himself, and acknowledge in his heart 
the truth of the belief he had combated, and that thus he did not die 
sincerely repentant?” 

After having surprised the congregation by these remarks, he most 
unexpectedly concluded by saying: “We must certainly entertain sentiments 
of boundless confidence in the goodness of God, Who is infinite in mercy 
to those who invoke Him. Jesus Christ even offered His peace, His love, 
and His salvation to the traitor Judas, who betrayed Him by a kiss. Why, 
then, may He not have offered the same favour to this unhappy heresiarch? 
Is the arm of God shortened? 

“Yet, my brethren,” he continued, “believe me, and I assure you I lie not, 
if this man is not damned he has had the narrowest escape man ever had; 
and if he has been saved from eternal wreck, he owes to God the 
handsomest votive candle that a person of his condition ever offered!” 

As you may imagine, this finale did not draw many tears from the 
audience! 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ SOLICITUDE FOR MALEFACTORS 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH 


He often went to carry consolation to prisoners, and sometimes 
accompanied condemned criminals to the place of execution, that he might 
help them to make a good death. 

At such times, too, he kept to the methods we have already described as 
used by him in his visiting of the rest of the dying. After having made them 
unburden their conscience, he left them a little breathing space, and then at 
intervals suggested to them acts of faith, hope, and charity, of repentance, of 
resignation to the Will of God, and of abandonment to His mercy; not 
adding to their sufferings by importunity, long harangues, or endless 
exhortations. 

So happily did the Blessed Prelate succeed in this method of treatment, 
that sometimes the poor criminals whom he accompanied to their execution 
went to it as to a marriage feast, with joy and peace, such as they had never 
experienced in the whole course of their lawless and sinful lives, happier far 
so to die than to live on as they had done. “It is,” he would say to them, “by 
lovingly kissing the feet of God’s justice that we most surely reach the 
embrace of His tender mercy. 

“Above all things, we must be confident that they who trust in Him shall 
never be confounded.” 


UPON THE SMALL NUMBER OF THE ELECT 


Blessed Francis’ extreme gentleness always led him to lean towards 
indulgent judgment, however slight in a particular case the apparent 
justification might be. 

On one occasion there was a discussion in his presence as to the meaning 
of those terrible words in the Gospel: Many are called, but few chosen.128 
Some one said that the chosen were called a little flock, whereas the unwise 
or reprobates were spoken of as many in number, and so on. He replied that, 
in his opinion, there would be very few Christians (meaning, of course, 
those who are in the true Church, outside which there is no salvation) who 
would be lost, “because,” he said, “having the root of the true faith, the tree 
that springs from it would sooner or later bear its fruit, which is salvation, 
and awakening, as it were, from death to life, they would become, through 
charity, active and rich in good works.” 

When asked what, then, was the meaning of the statement in the Gospel 
as to the small number of the elect, he replied that in comparison with the 
rest of the world, and with infidel nations, the number of Christians was 
very small, but that of that small number very few would be lost, in 
conformity to that striking text, There is no condemnation for those that are 
in Christ Jesus.42!2 Which really means that justifying grace is always 
being offered them, and this grace is inseparable from a lively faith and a 
burning charity. Add to this that He who begins the work in us is He who 
likewise perfects it. We may believe that the call to christianity, which is the 
work of God, is always a perfect work, and therefore leads of itself to the 
end of all perfection, which is heavenly glory. 


TO LOVE TO BE HATED, AND TO HATE TO BE LOVED 


This maxim of our Blessed Father’s seems strange and altogether contrary 
to his sweet and affectionate nature. 

If, however, we look closely into it, we shall find that it is full of the 
purest and most subtle love of God. 

When he said that we ought to love to be hated, and hate to be loved, he 
was referring in the one case to the love which is in and for God alone, and 
in the other to that merely human love, which is full of danger, which robs 
God of His due, and of which, therefore, we should hate to be the object. He 
expresses himself thus: 

“Those who have nothing naturally attractive about them are very 
fortunate, for they are well assured that the love which one bears them is 
excellent, being all for God’s sake alone.” 


UPON OBEDIENCE 


Blessed Francis always said that the excellence of obedience consists not in 
doing the will of a gentle, courteous superior, who commands rather by 
entreaty than as one having authority, but in bowing the neck beneath the 
yoke of one who is harsh, stern, imperious, severe. He was, it is true, 
desirous that those who had to judge and direct souls should do so as fathers 
rather than as masters, as, indeed, he did himself, but at the same time he 
wished those in authority to be somewhat strict, and those subject to them 
to be less sensitive and selfish, and consequently less impatient, less 
refractory, and less given to grumbling than most men are. 

He used also to say that a rough file takes off more rust and polishes iron 
better than a smooth and less biting one, and that very many and very heavy 
blows of the hammer are needed to temper a keen sword blade. 

“But,” I said to him, when discussing this subject, “as the most perfect 
obedience is that which springs from love, ought not the command to be 
given lovingly, so as to incite the subordinate to a loving obedience?” He 
answered: “There is a great deal of difference between the excellence of 
obedience and its perfection. 

“The excellence of a virtue has to do with its nature; its perfection with 
the grace, or charity, in which it is clothed. Now, here I am not speaking of 
the supernatural perfection of obedience which emanates most assuredly 
from the love of God; but of its natural excellence, which is better tested by 
harsh than by gentle commands. 

“Excessive indulgence on the part of parents and superiors is only too 
often the cause of many disorders. 

“More than this, even as regards the supernatural perfection of obedience, 
it is very probable that the harshness of the command given helps its 
growth, and renders our love of God, which is our motive in obeying, 
stronger, firmer, and more generous. When a superior commands with over- 
much gentleness and circumspection, besides the fact that he compromises 


his authority and causes it to be slighted, he so attracts and attaches his 
inferior to himself that often unconsciously he robs God of the devotedness 
which is His due. The result is that the inferior obeys the man whom he 
loves, and because he loves him, rather than God in the man, and for the 
love of God alone. 

“On the other hand, harshness tests far better the fidelity of a heart which 
loves God sincerely. For, finding nothing pleasing in the command except 
the sweetness of divine love, to which alone it yields obedience, the 
perfection of that obedience becomes the greater, since the intention is 
purer, more direct, and more immediately turned to God. It was in this spirit 
that David said that, for the sake of the words of God—that is, of His law— 
he had kept hard ways.”1822 Our Blessed Father added this simile to explain 
his meaning further: 

“Obeying a harsh, irritating, and vexatious superior is like drawing clear 
water from a spring which flows through the jaws of a lion of bronze. It is 
like the riddle of Samson,Out of the eater came forth meat; it is hearing 
God’s voice, and seeing God’s will alone in that of a superior, even if the 
command be, as in the case of St. Peter, Kill and eat;182! it is to say with 
Job, Although He should kill me, I will trust in Him.”1822 


UPON THE OBEDIENCE THAT MAY BE PRACTISED BY 
SUPERIORS 


Asking him one day if it was possible for persons in authority, whether in 
the world or in the cloister, to practise the virtue of obedience, he replied: 
“Certainly, and they can do so far more perfectly and more heroically than 
their subjects.” 

Then, seeing my astonishment at this apparent paradox, he went on to 
explain it in the following manner: “Those who are obliged, either by 
precept or by vow, which takes the place of precept, to practise obedience, 
are, as a rule, subject only to one superior. Those, on the other hand, who 
are in authority, are free to obey more widely, and to obey even in 
commanding, because if they consider that it is God Who puts them over 
the heads of the others, and Who commands them to command those others, 
who does not see that even their commanding is an act of obedience? This 
kind of obedience may even be practised by princes who have none but God 
set over them, and who have to render an account of their actions to Him 
alone. I may add that there is no power on earth so sublime as not to have, 
at least in some respects, another set over it. Christian kings render filial 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff, and the sovereign Pontiff himself submits 
to his confessor in the Sacrament of Penance. But there is a still higher 
degree of obedience which even Prelates and the greatest among men may 
practise. It is that which the Apostle counsels when he says: Be ye subject to 
every human creature for God’s sake.4823 Who for love of us not only 
became subject to the Blessed Virgin and to St. Joseph, but made Himself 
obedient to death and to the death of the Cross, submitting Himself in His 
Passion to the most sinful and degraded of the earth, uttering not a cry, even 
as a lamb under the hand of him who shears it and slays it. It is by this 
universal obedience to every creature that we become all things to all men 
in order that we may win all to Jesus Christ. It is by this that we take our 


neighbour, whoever he may be, for our superior, becoming servants for our 
Lord’s sake.” 


AN INSTANCE OF OUR SAINT’S OBEDIENCE 


On one occasion, when the Duke of Savoy, being pressed by many urgent 
public needs, had obtained from the Pope a Brief empowering him to levy 
contributions on the Church property in his dominions, Blessed Francis, 
finding some slackness and unwillingness on the part of the beneficed 
clergy of the diocese to yield obedience to this order, when he had called 
them together to settle what was to be done, spoke with just indignation. 
“What! gentlemen,” he cried, “is it for us to question and reason when two 
sovereigns concur in issuing the same command? Is it for us, I say, to 
scrutinize their counsels, and ask, Why are you acting thus? Not only to the 
decrees of sovereign courts, but even to the sentence of the most 
insignificant judges appointed by God to decide differences in our affairs, 
we yield deference so far as not to enquire into the motive of their 
decisions. And here, where two oracles who have only to render account to 
God of what orders they give, speak, we set to work to enquire into their 
motives and reasons as if we were charged to investigate their conduct. 
Assuredly, I will take no part in such doings. Our virtue, indeed, lags sadly 
behind that of those christians—only lay people too—of whom St. Paul said 
that being wise themselves they gladly suffered bondage, stripes, every sort 
of ill-usage from the foolish,1224 and of whom, in another place, he says that 
they took with joy the being stripped of their own goods, knowing that they 
had a better and a lasting substance.4822 And the Apostle, as you know, is 
speaking to men who had been unjustly despoiled of their whole property 
by robbers and tyrants, whereas you will not give up a small fraction of 
yours to assist in the public need of our good Prince, to whose zeal we owe 
the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in the three divisions of the 
Chablais, and whose enemies are the adversaries of our faith! Is not our 
Order the first of the three estates in a christian kingdom? Is there anything 
more just than to contribute of our wealth, together with our prayers, 
towards the defence of our altars, of our lives, and of our peace? The people 


are lavishing their substance and the nobility their blood for the same cause. 
Remember the late wars, and tremble lest your ingratitude and disobedience 
should plunge you again into similar troubles.” 

Adding example to precept, he paid so heavy a tax upon a part of his own 
revenue that none could say he did not practise what he preached, and all 
those who had ventured to oppose him in the matter were not only 
effectually silenced, but covered with confusion and put to a just shame. 


UPON THE LOVE OF HOLY POVERTY 


Godliness with contentment, says Holy Scripture, is great gain.4826 

So content was the godliness of Blessed Francis that, although deprived 
of the greater part of his episcopal revenues, he was fully satisfied with the 
little that was left to him. 

After all, he would say, are not twelve hundred crowns a handsome 
income for a Bishop? The Apostles, who were far better Bishops than we 
are, had nothing like that sum. It is not for us to fix our own pay for serving 
God. 

His love of poverty was truly striking. At Annecy he lodged in a hired 
house, which was both handsome and roomy, and in which the apartments 
assigned to him as Bishop were very elegantly furnished. He, however, took 
up his abode in an uncomfortable little room, where there was hardly any 
light at all, so that he could truly say with Job: I have made my bed in 
darkness;1827 or with David: Night shall be my light in my pleasures;+828 or 
again, I am like a night raven in the house, or as a sparrow all alone on the 
housetop.1822 

He called this littke room, or, to speak more truly, this sepulchre of a 
living man, Francis’ chamber, while to that in which he received visitors, or 
gave audience, he gave the name of the Bishop’s chamber. 

Truly, the lover of holy poverty can always find a means of practising it, 
even in the midst of riches. 

Blessed Francis, indeed, always welcomed poverty with a smiling 
countenance, though naturally it be apt to cast a gloom and melancholy 
upon the faces both of those who endure it and of those who only dread it. 

Involuntary poverty is surly and discontented, for it is forced and against 
the will. Voluntary poverty, on the contrary, is joyous, free, and light- 
hearted. To show you how cheerfully and pleasantly he talked on this 
subject, I will give you one or two of his remarks. 


Once, showing me a coat which had been patched up for him, and which 
he wore under his cassock, he said: “My people really work little miracles; 
for out of an old garment they have made me this perfectly new coat. Am I 
not well-dressed?” 

Again, when his steward was complaining of down-right distress, and of 
there being no money left, he said: “What are you troubling yourself about? 
We are now more like our Master, Who had not even where to lay His head, 
though as yet we are not reduced to such extremity as that.” “But what are 
we to do?” persisted the steward. “My son,” the Bishop answered, “we must 
live as we can, on whatever goods we have, that is all.” “Truly,” replied the 
other, “it is all very well to talk of living on our goods when there are none 
left to live upon!” “You do not understand me,” returned the Bishop; “we 
must sell or pledge some of our furniture in order to live. Will not that, my 
good M.R.,/820 be living on our goods?” 

It was in this fashion that the Saint was accustomed to meet cheerfully 
money troubles, so unbearable to weaker characters. 

On one occasion I expressed my admiration at his being able to make so 
good a show on his small means. “It is God,” he said, “Who multiplies the 
five loaves.” On my pressing him to tell me how it was done, “Why, it 
would not be a miracle,” he answered, with a smile, “if we knew that. Are 
we not most fortunate to live on only by help of miracles? It is the mercy of 
God that we are not consumed.” “You go quite beyond me,” I said, “by 
taking that ground. I am not so transcendently wise.” 

“Listen,” he replied. “Riches are truly thorns, as the Gospel teaches us. 
They prick us with a thousand troubles in acquiring them, with more cares 
in preserving them, and with yet more anxieties in spending them; and, 
most of all, with vexations in losing them. 

“After all, we are only managers and stewards, especially if it is a 
question of the riches of the Church, which are the true patrimony of the 
poor. The important matter is to find faithful dispensers. Having sufficient 
to feed and clothe ourselves suitably, what more do we _ want? 
Assuredly, that which is over and above these is of evil.4824 

“Shall I tell you what my own feeling is? Well and good, but I must do so 
in your ear. I know very well how to spend what I have; but if I had more I 
should be in difficulty as to what to do with it. Am I not happy to live like a 


child without care? Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. The more any 
one has to manage the longer the account he has to render. We must make 
use of this world as though we were making no use of it at all. We must 
possess riches as though we had them not, and deal with the things of earth 
like the dogs on the banks of the Nile, who, for fear of the crocodiles, lap up 
the water of the river as they run along its banks. If, as the wise man tells 
us, he that addeth knowledge addeth also labour; much more is this the 
case with the man who heaps up riches. He is like the giants in the fable 
who piled up mountains, and then buried themselves under them. 
Remember the miserable man who, as the Gospel tells us, thought that he 
had many years before him in which to live at his ease, but to whom the 
heavenly voice said:Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee; 
and whose shall those things be which thou hast provided? In truth happy is 
he only who lays up imperishable treasures in Heaven.” 

He would never allow himself to be called poor; saying, that any one 
who had a revenue sufficient to live upon without being obliged to labour 
with head or hands to support himself should be called rich; and such, he 
said, was the case with us both. 

To my objection that our revenues were nevertheless so very small that 
we must be really considered poor, for little, indeed, must we be working if 
our labour was not worth what we got from our bishoprics, he replied: “If 
you take it in this way you are not so far wrong, for who is there who 
labours in a vineyard and does not live upon its produce? What shepherd 
feeds his flock and does not drink its milk and clothe himself with its wool? 
So, too, may he who sows spiritual seed justly reap the small harvest which 
he needs for his temporal sustenance. If then he is poor who lives by work, 
and who eats the fruit of his labour, we may very well be reckoned as such; 
but if we regard the degree of poverty in which our Lord and His Apostles 
lived, we must perforce consider ourselves rich. After all, possessing 
honestly all that is necessary for food and clothing, ought we not to be 
content? Whatever is more than this is only evil, care, superfluity, wanting 
which we shall have less of an account to render. Happy is poverty, said a 
stoic, if it is cheerful poverty; and if it is that, it is really not poverty at all, 
or only poverty of a kind that is far preferable to the riches of the most 
wealthy, which are amassed with difficulty, preserved with solicitude, and 
lost with regret.” 


Our Saint used to say that, as for the cravings of nature, he who is not 
satisfied with what is really enough will never be satisfied. I wish that I 
could give any just idea of his extraordinary moderation even in the use of 
the necessaries of life. He told me once that when the time came for him to 
lay down the burden of his episcopal duties and to retire into solitude, there 
to pass the rest of his life in contemplation and study, he should consider 
five hundred crowns a year great wealth; in fact, he would not reserve more 
from either his patrimony or his Bishop’s revenue, adding these words of 
St. Paul: Having food, and wherewith to be covered, let us (priests) be 
content.4832 He gave this as his reason. “The Church,” he said, “which is the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, is established on foundations directly opposed to 
those of the world, of which our Saviour said His kingdom was not. Now, 
on what is the kingdom of this world founded? Listen to St. John: All that is 
in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, or of the eyes, and the pride 
of life; that is to say, the pleasures of the senses, avarice, and vanity. The 
Church then will be founded on mortification of the flesh, poverty, and 
humility. Pleasures and honours follow in the train of wealth; but poverty 
puts an axe to the roots of pride and sensual enjoyments. Some, says David, 
blaming them, glory in the multitude of their riches; and St. Paul exhorts the 
rich of this world not to be high-minded. 

“Tt is a perilous thing for humility and mortification to take up their abode 
with wealth.” This is why he wished for nothing but bare necessaries, 
fearing that superfluity might lead him into some excess. 

When I reminded him that if we had this superfluity we might give alms 
out of it, as it is written, Of what remaineth give to the poor, he replied, that 
we knew well enough what: we ought to do; but that we did not know what 
we should do, and that it was always a species of presumption to imagine 
ourselves able to handle live coals without burning ourselves, seeing that 
even the Angel in the vision of the Prophet took them up with tongs! 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT 


Our Blessed Father was so absolutely indifferent to the goods of this world 
that I never heard him so much as once complain of the loss of almost all 
his episcopal revenue, confiscated by the city of Geneva. He used to say 
that it was very much with the wealth of the Church as with a man’s beard, 
the more closely it was clipped the stronger and the thicker it grew again. 
When the Apostles had nothing they possessed all things, and when 
ecclesiastics wish to possess too much, that too much is reduced to nothing. 

His one hunger and thirst was for the conversion of souls, living in wilful 
blindness to the light of truth which shines only in the one true Church. 
Sometimes, he exclaimed, sighing heavily: “Give me souls, and the rest 
take to Thyself.” Speaking of Geneva, to which city, in spite of its rebellion, 
he always applied terms of compassion and affection, such as “my dear 
Geneva,” or “my poor Geneva,” he said to me more than once: “Would to 
God that these gentlemen had taken such small remains of my revenue as 
they have left to me, and that we had only as small a foothold in that 
deplorable city as the Catholics have in La Rochelle, namely, a little chapel 
in which to say Mass and perform the functions of our religion! You would 
then soon see all these apostates come back to their senses, and we should 
rejoice over the return to the Church of these poor Sunamites, who are so 
forgetful of their duty.”4822 This fond hope he always nourished in his 
breast. 

He used to say that Henry VIII. of England, who at the beginning of his 
reign was so zealous for the Catholic faith, and wrote so splendidly against 
the errors of Luther, that he acquired for that reason the glorious title of 
Defender of the Faith, having, by yielding to his passion, caused so great a 
schism in his kingdom, even had he desired at the close of his life to return 
to the bosom of the Church which he had so miserably abandoned, would, 
on setting to work to attain this most happy end, have found the 


impossibility of recovering for the clergy and restoring to them the property 
and wealth which he had divided among his nobles, a serious difficulty. 

“Alas!” our Blessed Father exclaimed, commenting upon this fact, “to 
think that a handful of dust should rob Heaven of so many souls! The 
business of every christian, and especially of the clergy, is the keeping of 
God’s law. The Lord is the portion of their inheritance and of their cup. He 
would have made to them an abundant restitution of all that had been theirs, 
by gentle but effective means. They whose thoughts are fixed upon the Lord 
will be nourished by Him. The just are never forsaken nor reduced to beg 
their bread; they have only to lift their eyes and their hopes to God and He 
will give them meat in due season; for it is He who gives food to all flesh. 
Moreover, it is much easier to suffer hunger with patience than to preserve 
virtue in the midst of plenty. It is not every one who can say with the 
Apostle: I know how to abound, and I know how to suffer need.182°4 A 
thousand fall on the left hand of adversity, but ten thousand on the right 
hand of prosperity; for iniquity is the outcome of luxury, and the sin of the 
cities of the plain had its origin in a superabundance of bread; that is to say, 
in their wealth. To be frugal and devout is to possess a great treasure.” 


UPON POVERTY OF SPIRIT 


Three virtues, he said, were necessary to constitute poverty of spirit: 
simplicity, humility, and christian poverty. Simplicity consists in that 
singleness of aim which looks only to God, referring to Him alone those 
innumerable opportunities which come to us from objects other than 
Himself. Humility is that conviction of our own inferiority and destitution 
which makes the truly humble man regard himself as always an 
unprofitable servant. Christian poverty is of three kinds. First, that which is 
affective, but not effective. This can be practised in the midst of wealth, as 
in the case of Abraham, David, St. Louis, and many other holy persons, 
who, though rich in this world’s goods, were ready in a moment to accept 
poverty with cheerfulness and thankfulness if it should please God to send 
it to them. 

Second, effective but not affective poverty, which is a very unhappy 
condition. Those who are weighed down by it feel all its distressing 
consequences and are miserable because they cannot possess the many 
things which they ardently desire. 

Third, affective, united with effective poverty, which is recommended in 
the Gospels, and which may happen to be our lot, either from birth or from 
some reverse of fortune. 

If we are reconciled to our condition in life, however humble, and bless 
God Who has placed us in it, then we tread in the footsteps of Jesus Christ, 
of His holy Mother, and of the Apostles, who all lived a life of poverty. 

Another way of practising this poverty is to follow the counsels of Jesus 
Christ, Who bids us sell all that we have and give it to the poor, imitating 
our divine Master in that poverty which He embraced for us, that we, 
through it, might be made rich. And never is this command more practically 
and worthily obeyed than when the man who has abandoned all his worldly 
goods for the sake of Christ, labours, not only in order to sustain his own 
life, but that he may have the wherewithal to give alms. 


Thus did the Apostle glory when he said: For such things as were needful 
for me, and them that are with me, these hands have furnished.1822 


FRANCIS’ LOVE OF THE POOR 


To love our neighbour is not only to wish him well, but also to do him all 
the good that it is in our power to do. If we fall short of this, we deserve the 
reproach of St. James, addressed to those who, though they have ample 
means for giving material aid to the poor, content themselves with bare 
words of comfort. 

The love of Blessed Francis for the poor was so intense that in their case 
he seemed to become a respecter of persons, preferring them to the rich, 
both in spiritual and in temporal matters. He was like a good physician who 
in visiting the sick shows the most tender solicitude for those afflicted with 
the most terrible diseases and lingers longest by their bedsides. 

One day I had to wait my turn to go to confession to him for a very long 
time, he being engaged in hearing a poor blind beggar woman. When I 
afterwards expressed my surprise at the length of her confession, he said: 
“Ah! She sees far more clearly the way to go to God than many whose 
eyesight is otherwise perfect.” 

On another occasion, sailing with him on the lake of Geneva, I heard the 
boatman calling him “Father,” and addressing him with corresponding 
familiarity. “Listen,” he said to me, “to those good people. They are calling 
me their Father; and, indeed, I do believe they love me as such. Oh! how 
much more real happiness they give me than those who call me ‘My 
Lord.’“ 


UPON THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF POVERTY 


On one occasion I quoted that saying of Seneca: “He is truly great who 
dines off earthenware as contentedly as if it were silver; but he is greater 
still who dines off silver with as much indifference as if it were 
earthenware.” 

“The philosopher,” he said, “is right in his judgment; for the first feasts 
on mere fancy, leading to vanity; but the second shows that he is superior to 
wealth, since he cares no more for a precious metal than for clay. 

“Yet, Oh! how ridiculous; how empty is all mere human philosophy! This 
same philosopher who speaks so eloquently again and again of the 
contempt of riches, was all his life immersed in them; and at his death left 
thousands behind him. Does it not seem to you that, this being his own case, 
his talking about poverty makes him like a cleric expatiating on the art of 
war? We had far better listen to St. Paul, who speaks as a past master on the 
subject of poverty, since he practised it so thoroughly that he chose rather to 
live on what he could earn by the labour of his hands than on what the 
preaching of the Gospel might bring in to him, as to the other Apostles. Yes, 
we must needs listen to and believe St. Paul when he says that he esteems 
all things as dung in comparison with the service of Jesus Christ, counting 
as loss what he once held as gain.” 4826 


UPON PROSPERITY 


Blessed Francis objected strongly to the use of the word fortune, 
considering it unworthy of utterance by christian lips. The expressions 
“fortunate,” “by good fortune,” “children of fortune,” all common enough, 
were repugnant to him. “I am astonished,” he said once, “that Fortune, the 
most pagan of idols, should have been left standing, when christianity so 
completely demolished all the rest! God forbid that any who ought to be the 
children of God’s providence alone become children of fortune! and that 
those whose only hope should be in Him put their trust in the uncertainty of 
riches!” 

He spoke yet more strongly of such as professing to be nailed with Jesus 
Christ to the Cross and to glory only in His reproaches and sufferings, yet 
were eager in heaping up riches, and, when amassed, in clinging fondly to 
them. “For,” he said, “the Gospel makes christian blessedness to consist in 
poverty, contempt, pain, weeping, and persecutions; and even philosophy 
teaches us that prosperity is the stepmother of true virtue, adversity its 
mother!” 

I asked him once how it was that we are so ready to have recourse to God 
when the thorn of affliction pierces us, and so eager in asking for 
deliverance from sickness, calumny, famine, and such like misfortunes. “It 
is,” he said, “our weakness which thus cries out for help, and it is a proof of 
the infirmity which encompasses us; for as the best and firmest fish feed in 
the salt waters of the open sea, those which are caught in fresh water being 
less pleasing to the taste, so the most generous natures find their element in 
crosses and afflictions, while meaner spirits are only happy in prosperity. 

“Moreover,” he continued, “it is much easier to love God perfectly in 
adversity than in prosperity. For tribulation having nothing in itself that is 
lovable, save that it is God’s gift, it is much easier to go by it straight to the 
will of God, and to unite ourselves to His good pleasure. Easier, I say, than 
by prosperity, which has attractions of its own that captivate our senses, 


and, like Dalila, lull them to sleep, working in us a subtle change, so that we 
begin insensibly to love for its own sake the prosperity which God sends us, 
instead of bestowing all our grateful love on God Who sends it, and to 
Whom all thanks and praise are due!” 


UPON CHARITY AND CHASTITY 


Feeling at one time troubled and perplexed in mind as to the bearing of 
these two virtues upon one another, and as to the right manner of practising 
each, so that one should never run counter to the other, I carried my 
difficulties to our Blessed Father, who settled them at once in the following 
words; “We must,” he said, “in this matter draw a careful distinction 
between persons who occupy positions of dignity and authority, and have 
the care of others, and those private individuals who have no one to look 
after but themselves. The former must deliver their chastity into the keeping 
of their charity; and if that charity is real and true it will not fail them, but 
will serve as a strong wall of defence, both without and within, to their 
chastity. On the other hand, private individual’s will do better to surrender 
the guardianship of their charity to their chastity, and to walk with the 
greatest circumspection and self-restraint. The reason of this is that those in 
authority are obliged by the very nature of their duties, to expose 
themselves to the dangers inseparable from occasions: in which, however, 
they are assisted by grace, seeing they are not tempting God by any 
rashness. 

“Contrariwise, those private individuals who expose themselves to 
danger without any legitimate excuse run great risk of tempting God and 
losing His grace; since it is written that he that loveth danger (still more he 
that seeketh it) shall perish in it.” 1822 


UPON PURITY OF HEART 


I can never express to you, or convey a right idea, of the high esteem in 
which he held purity of heart. He said that chastity of body was common 
enough even among unbelievers and among persons addicted to other vices; 
but that very few people could truly say, my heart is pure. 

I do not say that by this purity of heart he meant the never being troubled 
by sinful desires, for that would be making the virtue of chastity to consist 
in insensibility; and what do those who are not tempted know about the 
matter? 

No; he placed it in never yielding to unlawful affections. To these we 
should rather give the name of infections, since they infect the will, and 
interfere with the safe custody of the heart, which is the well-spring of the 
spiritual life. 


UPON CHASTITY AND HUMILITY 


Speaking of the humility and chastity of the Blessed Virgin the holy Prelate 
said: “These two virtues, although they have to be continually practised, 
should be spoken of so rarely that this rarity of speech may rank as silence. 
The reason is that it is difficult to mention these virtues or to praise them 
either in themselves or in any individual who possesses them, without in 
some way sullying their brightness. 


“1. There is, in my opinion, no human tongue which can rightly express 
their value, and to praise them inadequately is in a way to disparage them. 


“2. To praise humility is to cause it to be desired from a secret self-love and 
to invite people to enter its domain through the wrong door. 


“3. To praise humility in any individual is to tempt him to vanity and to 
flatter him dangerously; for the more he thinks himself humble the less he 
will really be so; and possibly when he sees that others consider him 
humble he will think that he must be so. 


“4, As regards chastity, to praise it in itself is to leave on the mind a secret 
and almost imperceptible image of the contrary vice, and therefore to 
expose the mind to some danger of temptation. There is a sting hidden in 
the honey of such praise. 


“5. To praise it in any individual is in a measure to expose him to the danger 
of falling. It is to put a stumbling-block In his way. It is to inflate that pride 
which under a fair disguise may lure him over a precipice. 


“6. We must never be content to rely upon our hitherto untarnished purity of 
life, but must always fear, since innocence is a treasure which we carry in a 
vessel of glass, easily broken. 


“7, In a word, the virtues of humility and chastity always seem to me like 
those subtle essences which evaporate if they are not kept very tightly 
corked. 


“8. However, although I consider it wise very seldom to speak of these two 
virtues, it is wise to practise them unceasingly, humility being one of the 
most excellent virtues of the soul, and purity that fair white adornment of 
the body which is its honour, and which, like a lily growing among thorns, 
brings forth a wonderful flower, whose fruit is honour and riches. 


“9. Nevertheless, I do not mean that we are to be so scrupulous as never to 
dare to speak of these virtues; not even to praise them when occasion 
warrants or demands our doing so. No, indeed. In one sense they can never 
be sufficiently praised, nor ever sufficiently valued and cultivated. What I 
mean is that we gain little by praising them. Our words in praise of a virtue 
are of little account in comparison with the smallest fruit; that is, with the 
least of the acts of a virtue. 


“T add this because I know you attach too much importance to my words, 
and take them as literally as if they were oracles.” 


UPON MODESTY 


Our Blessed Father, speaking of the virtue of modesty, and dilating upon 
one of its chief properties, namely, its extraordinary sensitiveness to the 
slightest injurious influence, made use of two beautiful comparisons: 
“However pure, transparent, and polished the surface of a mirror may be, 
the faintest breath is sufficient to make it so dull and misty that it is unable 
to reflect any image. So it is with the reputation of the virtuous. However 
high and well established it may be, according the words of wisdom: Oh! 
how beautiful is the chaste generation! 1828 a thoughtless, unrestrained 
glance or gesture is quite sufficient to give occasion to a slanderous tongue 
to infect that reputation with the serpent’s venom, and to hide its lustre from 
the eyes of the world, as clouds hide the brightness of the sun. 

“Again, look at this beautiful lily. It is the symbol of purity; it preserves 
its whiteness and sweetness, amid all the blackness and ruggedness of the 
encircling thorns. As long as it remains untouched its perfume is delicious 
and its dazzling beauty of form and colour charms every passer-by; but, as 
soon as it is culled, the scent is so strong as to be overpowering, and should 
you touch the petals they lose their satin smoothness as well as all their pure 
and white loveliness.” 


THE CONTEMPT HE FELT FOR HIS BODY 


Since our Blessed Father was not, like the martyrs, privileged to offer his 
body, both by living and dying, as a victim for God, he found out, with the 
ingenuity of love, a method of self-humiliation and self-sacrifice to be 
carried out after his death. 

When quite young and still pursuing his studies at Padua, falling 
dangerously ill, and his life being despaired of, he begged his tutor to see 
that when he was dead his body should be given into the hands of the 
surgeons for dissection. “Having been of so little use to my neighbour in 
life,” he said, “I shall thus at least, after my death, be able to render him 
some small service.” 

Happily for us, God in His great mercy spared this precious life, being 
contented, as in the case of the sacrifice of Isaac, with the offering of His 
faithful servant’s will and with his generous contempt for his own flesh. 

A motive which urged Blessed Francis to the above resolution, besides 
his desire of self-humiliation and immolation, was the hope of putting an 
end to the scandalous practice then prevailing among the surgical and 
medical students at Padua of secretly by night going to the cemeteries to 
disinter newly-buried bodies. This they did when they had failed to obtain 
those of criminals from the officers of justice. Innumerable evils, quarrels, 
and even murders resulted from this practice, and the indignation of the 
relatives and friends of the deceased persons whose corpses were stolen 
may be imagined. By setting the example of a voluntary surrender of his 
own body for dissection our Blessed Father hoped to diminish such orders. 


UPON OUR SAINT’S HUMILITY 


It was of course impossible for Blessed Francis to be ignorant of the high 
esteem in which his piety was held, not only by his own people, but by all 
who knew him. This knowledge was, however, as may well be believed, a 
source of pain to him, and often covered him with confusion. He seldom 
spoke on the subject, for true humility rarely speaks, even humbly, of itself. 
Yet on one occasion, when more than usually worried by hearing himself 
praised, he allowed these words to fall from his lips: “The truth is that these 
good people with all their eulogiums, and expressions of esteem, are sowing 
the seed of a bitter fruit for me to gather in the end. When I am dead, 
imagining that my poor soul has gone straight to Heaven, they will not pray 
for it, and will leave me languishing in Purgatory. Of what avail then will 
this high reputation be to me? They are treating me like those animals 
which suffocate their young by their close pressure and caresses, or like the 
ivy which drags down the wall it seems to crown with verdure.” 

I will now give you some examples of his humility. He was sometimes 
told that people had spoken ill of him. Instead of excusing or defending 
himself, he would say cheerfully, “Do they say no more than that? 
Certainly, they cannot know all, they flatter me, they spare me: I see very 
well that they rather pity than envy me, and that they wish me to be better 
than I am. Well! God be praised for this, I must correct my faults, for if I do 
not deserve reproof in this particular matter, I do in some other. It is really a 
mercy that the correction is given so kindly.” If anyone took up his defence 
and declared that the whole accusation was false, “Ah! well,” he would say, 
“it is a warning to make me careful not to justify it, for surely they are 
doing me a kindness by calling my attention to the dangers of this rock 
ahead.” 

Then, noticing how indignant we all were with the slanderers, “What,” he 
would exclaim, “have I given you leave to fly into a passion on my 
account? Let them talk—it is but a storm in a teacup, a tempest of words 


that will die away and be forgotten. We must be sensitive indeed if we 
cannot bear the buzzing of a fly! Who has told us that we are blameless? 
Possibly these people see our faults better than we see them ourselves, and 
better than those who love us do. When truths displease us, we often call 
them slanders. What harm do others do us by having a bad opinion of us? 
We ought to have a bad opinion of ourselves. Such persons are not our 
adversaries, but rather our allies, since they enlist themselves on our side in 
the battle against our self-love. Why be angry with those who come to our 
aid against so powerful an enemy?” 

It happened once that a certain simple-minded woman told our saint 
bluntly that what she had heard of him had caused her to loose all esteem 
for him. Blessed Francis replied quietly that her straightforward words only 
increased his fatherly affection for her, as they were an evidence of great 
candour, a virtue he highly respected. 

The woman proceeded to declare that the reason she was so greatly 
disappointed in him was because she had been told that he had taken her 
adversary’s part in a law-suit instead of acting as the father of all and siding 
with none. “Nay,” rejoined the Saint, “do not fathers interfere in the 
quarrels of their children, judging between right and wrong? Besides, the 
verdict of the court should have convinced you that you were in the wrong, 
since it was given against you; and had I been one of the judges I must have 
decided as they did.” 

The woman protested that injustice had been done to her, but the Saint 
quietly and patiently reasoned with her and assured her that although it was 
natural that she should feel angry at first, yet, when the bandage of passion 
had fallen from her eyes, she would thank God for having deprived her of 
that which in justice she could not have retained. 

This person finally admitted that she had been in the wrong, but enquired 
if Blessed Francis was really not annoyed at her having lost her high 
opinion of him, having formerly regarded him as a Saint. He assured her 
she was wrong in having done so, and that, far from being annoyed, his 
esteem for her was all the greater on account of this, her correct judgment. 
“Believe me,” he went on to say, “I am speaking from a sense of truth, and 
not out of false humility, when I maintain that my friends over-rate me. The 
fact is, they try to persuade themselves that I really am what they so 
ardently desire me to be. They expose me to the danger of losing my soul 


by pride and presumption. You, on the contrary, are giving me a practical 
lesson in humility, and are thus leading me in the way of salvation, for it is 
written, God will save the humble of heart.” 


UPON MERE HUMBLENESS OF SPEECH 


He disliked expressions of humility unless they clearly came from the heart, 
and said that words of this kind were the flower, the cream, and the 
quintessence of the most subtle pride, subtle inasmuch as it was hidden 
even from him who spoke them. He compared such language to a certain 
sublimated and penetrating poison, which to the eye seems merely a mist. 

Those who speak this language of false humility are lifted up on high, 
whilst in thoughts and motives they remain mean and low. He considered 
similar fashions of speech to be even more intolerable than the words of 
vain persons who are the sport of their hearers, and whose empty boasting 
makes them to be like balloons, the plaything of everybody. A mocking 
laugh is sufficient to let all the wind which puffs them out escape. Words of 
humility coming merely from the lips, and not from the heart, lead surely to 
vanity, though by what seems the wrong road. Those who utter them are 
like people who take their salary gladly enough, but insist on first making a 
show of refusing and of saying that they want nothing. 

Even excuses proffered in this manner accuse and betray the person who 
offers them. The truly humble of heart do not wish, to appear humble, but 
to be humble. Humility is so delicate a virtue that it is afraid of its own 
shadow, and cannot hear its own name uttered without running the risk of 
extinction. 


UPON VARIOUS DEGREES OF HUMILITY 


Blessed Francis set the highest value upon the virtue of humility, which he 
called the foundation of all moral virtues, and together with charity, the 
solid basis of true piety. 

He used to say that there was no moral excellence more literally christian 
than humility, because it was not known even by name to the heathen of 
old. Even of the most renowned among ancient philosophers, such virtues 
as they possessed were inflated with pride and self-love. 

Not every kind of humility pleased him. He was not willing to accept any 
as true metal until he had put it to many a test and trial. 


1. He required in the first place that there should be genuine self- 
knowledge. To be truly humble we must recognise the fact that we come 
from nothing, that we are nothing, that we can do nothing, that we are worth 
nothing, and in fine that we are idle do-nothings, unprofitable servants, 
incapable of even forming a single good thought, as of ourselves. Yet self- 
knowledge, he said, if it stood alone, however praiseworthy in itself, would 
only render those who possessed it the more guilty if they did not act up to 
it, in order to become better; because moral virtue being in the will, and 
mere knowledge only in the understanding, the latter alone cannot in any 
way pass current as true virtue. 


2. He even had some doubt of humility though residing in the will, because 
it is quite possible to misuse it, and to turn humility itself into vanity. Take 
for instance those who, having been invited to a banquet, take at once 
possession of the very lowest place, or of one which they know to be 
inferior to that due to their rank. They may do this on purpose to be invited 
to go higher amidst the applause of the company, and with advantage to 
themselves. He called this a veritable entering into vanity, and through the 
wrong door: for the truly humble do not wish to appear humble, but only 


vile and lowly. They love to be considered as of no accounts and, as such, 
to be despised and rebuffed. 


3. Even this did not satisfy him. He was not content with mere natural 
virtue, but insisted that humility must be Christian, given birth to, and 
animated by charity. Otherwise he held it in small esteem, refusing to admit 
that among christians it suffices to practise virtues in pagan fashion. But 
what is this infused and supernatural humility? It is to love and delight in 
one’s own humiliation, for the reason that by its means we are able to give 
glory to God, Who accepts the humility of His servants, but puts far away 
from His heart the proud in spirit. 


4. Again, our Saint taught that in striving to please God by bearing 
humiliations, we should aim at accepting such as are not of our own choice 
rather than those that are voluntary. He used to say that the crosses 
fashioned by us for ourselves are always of the lightest and slenderest, and 
that he valued an ounce of resignation to suffering above pounds’ weight of 
painful toil, good though it might be in itself, undertaken of one’s own 
accord. 


5. Quiet endurance of reproaches, contempt, or depreciation, was, in his 
opinion, the true touch-stone of humility, because it renders us more like to 
Jesus Christ, the Prototype of all solid virtue, Who humbled and annihilated 
Himself, making Himself obedient unto death, even the ignominious death 
of the Cross. 


6. He commended voluntary seeking after humiliations, yet he insisted upon 
great discretion being practised in this search, since it easily happens that 
self-love may subtly and imperceptibly insinuate itself therein. 


7. Next he considered that the highest, or more properly speaking, deepest 
degree of humility is that of taking pleasure and even delight in 
humiliations, reputing them to be in truth the greatest of honours, and of 
being just as much ill-content with honours as vain persons are with 
contempt and contumely. 


In illustration of this he would quote Moses, who preferred the reproach 
of Israel to the glories of a kingdom offered to him by Pharaoh’s daughter; 
of Esther, who hated the splendid ornaments with which they decked her to 
make her pleasing in the eyes of Assuerus; of the Apostles, whose greatest 
joy was to suffer shame and reproach for the name of Jesus; and of David, 
who danced before the Ark amid a crowd of buffoons and mountebanks, 
and who exulted in thus making himself appear contemptible in the eyes of 
Michol, his wife. 


8. Blessed Francis called humility a descending charity, and charity an 
ascending humility. The former he compared to those streams which come 
down from the heights and flow down into the valleys. The latter to the 
slender column of smoke spoken of in the Canticle!822 which rises up 
towards Heaven, and is composed of all the sweet essences of the perfumer. 


9. The Saint next gives a rare lesson on the measure or means of gauging 
humility. Obedience is to be its source and touch-stone. This teaching he 
grounded on the saying of St. Paul: that our Lord humbled Himself, making 
Himself obedient.4&2 “Do you see,” he would say, “by what scale humility 
must be measured? By obedience. If you obey promptly, frankly, cheerfully, 
without murmuring, expostulating, or replying, you are truly humble. Nor 
without humility can one be easily and really obedient, for obedience 
demands submission of the heart, and only the truly humble look upon 
themselves as inferior to all and as subject to every creature for the love of 
Jesus Christ. They ever regard their fellow-men as their superiors, they 
consider themselves to be the scorn of men and the off-scouring of the 
world. Thus these two virtues, like two pieces of iron, by friction one with 
the other, enhance each other’s brightness and polish. We are humble only 
in as far as we are obedient, and in fine we are pleasing to God only in as 
far as we have charity.” 


10. He recommended all to endeavour to steep their every action in the 
spirit of humility, as the swan steeps in water each morsel she swallows, 
and how can this be done except by hiding our good works as much as we 
can from the eyes of men, and by desiring that they may be seen only by 
Him to Whom all things are open, and from Whom nothing can be hid. Our 


Saint himself, urged by this spirit, said that he would have wished, had there 
been any goodness in him, that it might have been hidden from himself as 
well as from all others until the Judgment Day, when the secrets of all 
hearts will be revealed. The Gospel itself exhorts us to observe this secrecy, 
for it warns us to serve God in secret, and by hiding our virtues, our 
prayers, our almsgiving, fittingly to worship Him, Who is a hidden God. 


11. Blessed Francis did not, however, desire that we should put ourselves to 
the constraint and discomfort of avoiding good actions simply because of 
their being praiseworthy in the eyes of others. What he approved of was a 
noble, generous, courageous humility, not that which is mean, timid, and 
cowardly. True, he would not that anything should be done for so low a 
motive as to win the praise of men, but at the same time he would not have 
an undertaking abandoned for fear of its success being appreciated and 
applauded. “It is only very weak heads,” he said, “that are made to ache by 
the scent of roses.” 


12. Above all things, he recommended people not to speak either in praise 
or blame of themselves save when doing so is absolutely necessary, and 
then with great reticence. It was his opinion (as it was Aristotle’s) that both 
self-praise and self-blame spring from the same root of vanity and 
foolishness. “As for boasting, it is,” he said, “so ridiculous a weakness that 
it is hissed down by even the vulgar crowd. Its one fitting place is in the 
mouth of a swaggering comedian. In like manner words of contempt spoken 
of ourselvesby ourselves, unless they are absolutely heartfelt and come from 
a mind thoroughly convinced of the fact of its own misery, are truly the 
very acme of pride, and a flower of the most subtle vanity; for it rarely 
happens that he who utters them either believes them himself or really 
wishes others to believe them: on the contrary, the speaker is mostly only 
anxious rather to be considered humble, and consequently virtuous, and 
seeks that his self-blame should redound to his honour. Self-dispraise in 
general is no more than a tricky kind of boasting. It reminds me of oarsmen 
who turn their backs on the very place which with all the strength of their 
arms they are striving to reach.” 

The above sentiments of Blessed Francis with regard to humility are very 
striking, but it is much more worthy of note that he himself carried his 


principles strictly into practice. His actions were so many model lessons 
and living precepts on the subject. O God! how pleasing must the sacrifice 
of his humility have been in Thine eyes which look down so closely upon 
the humble, but regard the proud only from afar. 


UPON HUMILIATION 


The great lesson which on all possible occasions Blessed Francis inculcated 
on those who were fortunate enough to come into contact with him, and to 
treat with him concerning their soul’s welfare, was that which our Saviour 
teaches. Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of heart.1244 Not, 
however, that he attached the meaning to the words meek, and humble, 
often, but very erroneously, given to them. 

By meekness he did not understand a kind of honeyed sweetness, too 
often mixed with a good deal of affectation and pretention. A wolf’s heart 
may be hidden under the fleece and gentle seeming of a lamb, and 
underneath an outside covering of humility may lurk secret arrogance, such 
that while appearing to lie down to be trodden under men’s feet, those 
humble after this fashion may by pride in their own pretended state of 
perfection be putting all men under their own feet. Our Lord’s words, If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself take up his cross, and follow 
Me, Blessed Francis, in one of his letters, explained as follows: 

“It is to walk side by side with our crucified Bridegroom, to abase 
ourselves, to humble ourselves, to despise ourselves even to the death of all 
our passions; yea, I say, even to the death of the Cross. But observe, my 
dear daughter, that this abasement, this humility, this contempt of ourselves, 
must, as I have told you before, be practised gently, quietly, persistently, 
and not only sweetly, but gladly and joyously.” 


HUMILITY WITH REGARD TO PERFECTION 


Whatever perfection the just man may recognize in himself, he is like the 
palm tree, which, says the Psalmist, the higher it rears its lofty head the 
deeper down in the earth it casts its roots. 

And certainly, since all our perfection comes from God, since we have no 
good or perfect gift which we have not received from the Father of Lights, 
we have no reason to glorify ourselves. 

Truly, we can do nothing of ourselves as of ourselves, all our sufficiency, 
in good, proceeding from God. Our vanity is such that as soon as we begin 
to suspect we are not guilty, we regard ourselves as innocent, forgetting that 
if we do not fail in one direction we do in another, and that, as St. Gregory 
says, our perfection, in proportion to its advancement, makes us the better 
perceive our imperfections. 

Without purity how should we recognise impurity? It is light which 
makes us understand what darkness is. Many people not discerning in 
themselves certain particular vices think that they possess the opposite 
virtues, and are deceived. 

Again, seeing themselves freed from some earthly passions they imagine 
themselves to be clothed in heavenly affections; and thus their ill-advised 
heart is darkened, they feed upon wind, and walk on in the vanity of their 
thoughts. 

Our Blessed Father, reflecting one day upon the condition of his soul and 
feeling it to be enjoying great peace owing to its detachment from creatures, 
made his own the sentiments of the great Apostle, who, though not feeling 
himself guilty of anything, yet did not therefore consider himself justified, 
and who forgetting the past pressed on always farther and farther, never 
thinking that he had yet reached the goal of perfection.18“2 

I must read you the passage in which he expresses this view of himself:— 

“IT find my soul a little more to my liking than usual, because I see 
nothing in it which keeps it attached to this world, and because it is more 


alive to the things of the next, to its eternal joys. Ah! if I were but as closely 
and consciously united to God as I am dissevered and alienated from the 
world, how happy I should be! And you, too, my daughter, how rejoiced 
you would be! But I am speaking of my feelings, and my inward self; as 
regards the exterior, and, worst of all, as regards my deportment and 
behaviour, they are full of all sorts of contradictory imperfections. The good 
which I wish to do, I do not do; but nevertheless I know well that truly and 
with no pretence, I do wish to do it, and with a most unchanging will. But, 
my Daughter, how can it be that out of such a will so many imperfections 
show themselves as are continually springing up within me? Certainly, they 
are not of my will, though they be in my will, and on my will. They are like 
the mistletoe which grows and appears on a tree and in a tree, although it is 
not of the tree, nor out of the tree.” 


UPON EXCUSES 


Although to excuse ourselves for our faults is in many circumstances 
blameworthy, whilst in general to accuse ourselves of them is laudable, still 
when self-accusation is carried too far, it is apt to run into affectation, 
making us wish to pass for something different from what we really are, or, 
with scrupulosity, making us persuade ourselves that we are what we 
describe ourselves to be. 

It is true that the just man is his own accuser and that, knowing his faults, 
he declares them simply, in order to be cured of them by wholesome 
corrections. It is also true that it is a bad thing to excuse oneself, an excuse 
being always worse than the fault committed, inasmuch as it shows that we 
think we were right in committing the fault; a persuasion which is contrary 
to truth. 

If our first parents had not excused themselves, the man throwing the 
blame on the woman, the woman on the serpent, and if, on the contrary, 
confessing their sin, they had repented, they would have crushed the serpent 
while in the act of wounding them, and God, who had invited them to this 
repentance by His loving rebuke, Adam, where art thou? would in His 
mercy, have surely pardoned them. 

This was what made David pray that God would set a watch before his 
mouth, and on his lips, lest he should be led to utter evil words. By evil 
words he means excuses which we invent to cover our sins.1843 

Our Blessed Father advises us as follows: “Be just, and without mature 
consideration, neither excuse nor accuse your poor soul, lest if you excuse it 
when you should not, you make it insolent, and if you accuse it lightly, you 
discourage it and make it cowardly. Walk simply and you will walk 
securely.” I once heard him utter these striking words: “He who excuses 
himself unjustly, and affectedly, accuses himself openly and truly; and he 
who accuses himself simply and humbly, deserves to be excused kindly and 
to be pardoned lovingly.” 


There is a confession which brings confusion, and another which brings 
glory. Confession, says St. Ambrose, is the true medicine for sin to him who 
repents of wrong doing. 


UPON OUR GOOD NAME 


It is hardly likely that Blessed Francis could have been ambitious of the 
empty honours attached to an office at court since he did not even trouble 
himself to keep up his own reputation, except in as far as it might serve to 
advance the glory of God, which was not only the great but the one passion 
of his heart. 

When a very serious accusation against him was carried to the court, he 
tells us: “I remained humble and silent, not even saying what I might have 
said in my defence, but contenting myself with bearing my suffering in my 
heart. The effect of this patience has been to kindle in my soul a more 
ardent love of God, and also to light up the fire of meditation. I said to God: 
Thou art my Protector, and my Refuge in this tribulation, it is for Thee to 
deliver me out of it. O God of truth, redeem me from the calumny of men!” 

He wrote as follows on the same subject to a holy soul who was far more 
keenly interested in what concerned him than in what affected herself: 
“After all, Providence knows the exact amount of reputation which is 
necessary to me, in order that I may rightly discharge the duties of the 
service to which I have been called, and I desire neither more nor less than 
it pleases that good Providence to let me have.” 


UPON DESPISING THE ESTEEM OF MEN 


He had no desire that we should make light of our reputation, or be careless 
about it, but he wished us to guard it for the service of God rather than for 
our own honour; and more to avoid scandal than to glorify ourselves. 

He used to compare reputation to snuff, which may be beneficial if used 
occasionally and moderately, but which clouds and injures the brain when 
used in excess; and to the mandrake which is soothing when smelt at a 
distance, but if brought too close, induces drowsiness and lethargy. 

In his Philothea he devotes one chapter to the subject of guarding our 
reputation, while at the same time practising humility484 He did not, 
however, content himself with teaching by precept; he went much further, 
and continually impressed his lesson on others by his example. On one 
occasion, writing to me about some slanderous reports which had been 
spread in Paris against him, on account of conscientious and holy advice 
which he had given to virtuous people who had sought counsel of him, he 
expressed himself in these words: “I am told that they are cutting my 
reputation to pieces in Paris, but I hope that God will build it up again, 
stronger than ever, if that is necessary for His service. Certainly I do not 
want it except for that purpose, for, provided that God be served, what 
matters whether it be by good or evil report, by the exaltation, or by the 
defamation of our good name?” 

“Ah,” he said to me one day, “what is a man’s reputation, that so many 
should sacrifice themselves to this idol? After all,—it is nothing but a 
dream, a phantom, an opinion, so much smoke; praise of which the very 
remembrance perishes with its utterance; an estimate which is often so false 
that people are secretly amused to hear themselves extolled for virtues, 
whose contrary vices they know to be dominating them, and blamed for 
faults from which they are happily quite free. Surely those who complain of 
being slandered are over-sensitive! Their little cross, made of words, is so 
light that a breath of wind carries it away. The expression, ‘stung me,’ 


meaning ‘abused me,’ is one that I have never liked, for there is a great deal 
of difference between the humming of a bee, and its stinging us! We must 
indeed have sensitive ears, if mere buzzing stings them! 

“Truly, those were clever people who invented the proverb: ‘A good 
name is better than riches’; preferring reputation to wealth, or, in other 
words, vanity to avarice. Oh, my God! how far removed is this from the 
spirit of faith! Was there ever any reputation more torn to pieces than that of 
Jesus Christ? With what insults was He not overwhelmed? With what 
calumnies was He not loaded? And yet the Father has given Him a name 
which is above every name, and exalted Him the more, the more he was 
humbled. Did not the Apostles also come forth rejoicing from the presence 
of the Council where they had received affronts—for the name of Jesus? 

“Oh, it is a glorious thing to suffer in so worthy a cause! But too often we 
will have none but open persecutions, so that our light may shine in the 
midst of darkness, and that our vanity may be gratified by a display of our 
sufferings. We should like to be crucified gloriously in the midst of an 
admiring crowd. What! think you that the martyrs when they were suffering 
their cruel tortures, were praised by the spectators for their patience? On the 
contrary, they were reviled and held up to execration. Ah! there are very 
few who are willing to trample under foot their own reputation, if so be, 
they may thereby advance the glory of Him Who died an ignominious death 
upon the Cross, to bring us to a glory which has no end.” 


UPON THE VIRTUES WE SHOULD PRACTISE WHEN 
CALUMNIATED 


Blessed Francis was once asked if we ought not to oppose calumny with the 
weapons of truth, and if it was not as much our duty to keep, for God’s 
sake, our good name, as our bodily strength. He answered that on such 
occasions many virtues were called into exercise, each claiming precedence 
over the other. 

The first is truth to which the love of God and of ourselves in God, 
compels us to bear testimony. Nevertheless that testimony has to be calm, 
gentle, kindly, given without Irritation or vehemence, and with no anxiety 
about consequences. Our Saviour, when He was accused of having a devil, 
answered quite simply, “I have not a devil.” 18 

If you should be blamed for any scandalous fault, of which, however, you 
know you are not guilty, say candidly and quietly that, by the grace of God, 
you are innocent of such a sin. But, if you are not believed, humility now 
claims her right and bids you say that you have indeed many greater faults 
unknown to the world, that you are in every way miserable and that if God 
did not sustain you in your weakness, you would commit far greater crimes 
than you are accused of. 

This sort of humility is in no way prejudicial to truth, for was it not from 
the depths of true humility that David cried out saying, that if God had not 
aided him his soul would have dwelt in hell.4846 

Should the tempest of evil speaking continue, silence steps to the front, 
and offers her calm resistance to the storm, following the teaching of the 
Royal Prophet, who says: And I became as a dumb man not opening his 
mouth, 1842 

Answering is the oil which feeds the lamp of calumny, silence is the 
water which extinguishes it. If silence is unavailing, then patience reminds 
you that it is her turn to act, and, coming forward; shelters you with her 


impenetrable shield; patience, as Holy Scripture tells us, makes our work 
perfect. 

If we be still assailed, we must call to our aid constancy, which is a kind 
of double-lined buckler of patience, impervious to the most violent thrusts. 

But should evil tongues, growing yet sharper and keener, cut to the very 
quick, longanimity, which is an unfailing, undying patience, is ready to 
enter the lists, and eager to help us. For when persecution, instead of 
yielding to our patience, is only the more irritated thereby, like a fire which 
burns more fiercely in frosty weather, then is the time for us to practise the 
virtue of longanimity. 

And last of all comes perseverance, which goes with us to the very end 
and without which the whole network of virtues would fall to pieces; for it 
is the end which crowns the work, and he who perseveres to the end shall be 
saved. 

Indeed, who can say how many more virtues claim a place in this bright 
choir? Prudence, gentleness, modesty of speech, and many another, circle 
round their queen, holy charity, who is indeed the life and soul of them all. 
Charity it is which bids us bless those who curse us, and pray for those who 
persecute us; and this same charity not unfrequently transforms our 
persecutors into protectors and changes slanderous tongues into trumpets to 
sound our praise. 


UPON SOME SPIRITUAL MAXIMS 


On one occasion somebody quoted in his presence the maxims of a very 
great and very holy person (St. Teresa) on the way to attain perfection. 

Despise the world. Despise no man. 

Despise yourself. Despise being despised. 

“Be it so,” observed our Blessed Father, “as regards the three first 
sayings, but, in regard to the fourth, to my mind, the very highest degree of 
humility consists in loving and cherishing contempt, and in being glad to be 
despised. David so acted, when he showed himself pleased to be despised 
as a buffoon by his own wife Michol. St. Paul, too, gloried in having been 
scourged, stoned, and looked upon as a fool, the off-scouring and very 
refuse of the world. The Apostles came forth rejoicing from the presence of 
the Councils in which, for the love of Jesus, they had been loaded with 
opprobrium, contumely, and contempt. A really humble man despising 
himself, is only too glad to find others ready to agree with him, and to help 
him to humble himself. He receives reproaches as God’s good gift, and 
deems himself unworthy of aught else.” 

He had something, too, to say about the first three maxims. Taking the 
world in the sense of the universe, it is, he said, a great stage, on which are 
shown the wonders of Almighty God, all of Whose works are very good— 
nay, are perfect. But, even taking the word “world” in the sense in which it 
is mostly used in Scripture, meaning the company of the wicked, he said, 
that we should indeed despise their vices, yet not themselves; for who 
knows but that they will in the end, be converted? How many vessels of 
contempt have been, by the change of the right hand of God, transformed 
into vessels of honour? 

To despise no one, which is the second dictum, seems at first sight to 
contradict the first, if, by “the world” be meant the vicious and not merely 
their vices. It is certainly very right to despise no one, but it is still more 
reasonable and more advantageous to ourselves, who wish to advance in 


perfection, to value and esteem all men, because created by God to His 
image, and because fitted for partaking of His grace and of His glory. 

The third maxim, which tells us to despise ourselves, also needs some 
explanation. We ought not under pretence of humility to slight and despise 
the graces which God has given us. To do so would be to throw ourselves 
over the precipice of ingratitude in order to avoid perishing in the pitfall of 
vanity, “Nothing,” said he, “can so humble us before the mercy of God, as 
the multitude of his benefits; nothing can so abase us before the throne of 
His justice, as the countless number of our misdeeds. We need never fear 
that the good things God has given us will feed our pride, as long as we 
remember that whatever there may be in us that is good, it is not of us.” 


UPON PATIENCE 


I was complaining to him one day of a great injury which had been done to 
me. He answered, “To anybody but you I should try to apply some soothing 
balm of consolation, but your circumstances, and the pure love which I bear 
to you, dispense me from this act of courtesy. I have no oil to pour into your 
wound, and, indeed, were I to affect to sympathise with you, it might only 
increase the pain of the wound you have received. I have nothing but 
vinegar and cleansing salt to pour in, and I must simply put in practice the 
command of the Apostle: Reprove, entreat.18“8 You finished your complaint 
by saying that great and tried patience was needful to enable a man to bear 
such attacks in silence. Certainly, your patience is not of so high a stamp, 
since you reserve to yourself the privilege of lamentation!” 

“But, Father,” I replied, “you see it is only into your heart that I pour out 
my sorrow. When a child is troubled to whom should it turn if not to its 
kind father?” “You, a child, indeed; and for how long do you mean to go on 
clinging to your childhood? Is it right that one who is the father of others, 
one to whom God has given the rank of a Bishop in His Church, should 
play the child? When we are children, says St. Paul, we may speak as 
children, but not when we are become men. The lisping which pleases us in 
a baby is altogether unsuitable for a sturdy boy. Do you wish me to give 
you milk and pap instead of solid food? Am I like a nurse to breathe softly 
on your hurt? Are not your teeth strong enough to masticate bread, the hard 
bread of suffering? Have you forgotten how to eat bread? Are your teeth set 
on edge by eating sour grapes? It is a fine thing, indeed, for you to complain 
to an earthly father, you, who ought to be saying with David to your 
heavenly Father: I was dumb and I opened not my mouth, because thou hast 
done it.4849 

“But,” you will say, ‘it is not God but wicked men who have done this to 
me!’ 


“Ah, indeed! and do you forget that it is what is called the permissive will 
of God which makes use of the malice of men, either to correct you or to 
exercise you in virtue? Job says: The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away. 182°He does not say: The devil and the thieves took my goods and my 
dear ones from me: he sees only the hand of God which does all these 
things by such instruments as it pleases Him to use. You seem unfortunately 
to have no wish to rank yourself with him who said that the rod and staff 
with which God struck him brought him consolation; 4824and that he was 
like a man helpless and abandoned, yet, nevertheless, free from the 
dead;4852 that he was as one deaf and dumb, who paid no heed to the insults 
poured into his ears; 48°2that he was humbled in the dust, and kept silence 
even from good words, which might have served to justify him and to 
defend his innocence. 

“But, Father,’ you continue, ‘how is it that you have become so harsh, 
and have changed your gentleness, as Job says to Almighty God, into 
cruelty? Where is your unfailing compassion?’ I answer, my compassion is 
as great and as sincere as ever; for God knows how much I love you, since I 
love you more than myself, and how I should reproach myself if I allowed 
my heart to be hardened against you. It is, however, too clear that the injury 
you have received is resented by you, since you complain of it. We do not 
usually complain of what pleases us, quite the reverse, we are glad and 
rejoice and expect to be congratulated, not pitied. Witness the great parables 
of the finding of the lost sheep and the lost groat.’ 

““Well,’? you reply, ‘and do you really want me to tell you that black 
looks exhilarate me, and that I can bear smoke puffed in my face without 
even sneezing?’ 

“O man of little faith and of most limited patience! What then of our 
Gospel maxims as to giving our cheek to the smiter, and our beard to those 
who pluck it out; what of the beatitude of the persecuted; of the giving our 
coat to him who takes away our cloak; of blessing those who curse us; of a 
cordial and hearty love of our enemies? Are these sayings, think you, only 
curiosities to be put in a cabinet; are they not rather those seals of the 
Spouse, which He desires us to set upon our hearts and our arms, on our 
thoughts and on our works? 


“Well, well, I pardon you from indulgence, to use the expression of the 
Apostle, but, on condition that you will be more courageous for the future, 
and that you will shut up tightly in the casket of silence all like favours 
which God sends to you, so as not to let their perfume escape, and that you 
will render thanks in your heart to our Father in Heaven, Who deigns to 
bestow upon you a tiny splinter from the Cross of His Son. What! you 
delight in wearing a heavy cross of gold upon your breast, and you cannot 
bear the weight of one light as is your own upon your heart, but must needs 
try to rid yourself of it by complaining! Then, again, even when it is gone, 
you must needs talk about what you have put up with, and would like me to 
consider you patient merely because you do not openly resent the wrong 
done you. As if the great virtue of patience consisted only in the not 
revenging yourself, and not much more, as it really does, in uttering no 
word of complaint. 

“Moreover, it appears to me that you are quite wrong in so much as 
talking about being patient under injuries such as you have suffered. 
Patience is too distinguished a virtue to be needed for so trivial an act—the 
lesser good qualities of moderation, forbearance, and silence would amply 
suffice. In silence and In hope shall your strength be.”1824 So he dismissed 
me, ashamed of myself, it is true, but, like the giant of fable, strengthened 
by having fallen. On leaving him I felt as if all the insults in the world 
would henceforth fail to make me utter one single word of complaint. I was 
much consoled afterwards by coming across, in one of his letters, the same 
remark about moderation and forbearance as he had then addressed to me. 
He writes: “Nothing can have a more tranquillizing effect upon us in this 
world than the frequent consideration of the afflictions, necessities, 
contempts, calumnies, insults, and humiliations which our Lord suffered 
from His birth to His most painful death. When we contemplate such a 
weight of bitterness as this, are we not wrong in giving to the trifling 
misfortunes which befall us, even the names of adversities and injuries? Are 
we not ashamed to ask a share of His divine patience to help us to bear such 
trifles as these, seeing that the smallest modicum of moderation and 
humility would suffice to make us bear calmly the insults offered to us?” 


HOW TO PROFIT BY BEARING WITH INSULTS 


He used to say that a harvest of virtues could be gathered in from a crop of 
affronts and injuries, because they offer us in abundance opportunities of 
making such acts as the following: 


1. Of justice; for who is there that has not sinned and consequently has not 
deserved punishment? Has anyone offended you? Well, think how often you 
have offended God! Surely, therefore, it is meet that creatures, the 
instruments of His justice, should punish you. 


2. But perhaps you were justly accused? Well, if so, simply acknowledge 
your fault, asking pardon of God as well as of men, and be grateful to those 
who have accused you, even though they have done it in such a manner as 
to add unnecessary bitterness to your suffering. Remember that medicines 
are none the less salutary for being nauseous. 


3. But may-be you were accused falsely? If so, calmly and quietly, but 
without hesitation, bear witness to the truth. We owe this to our neighbours, 
who might, if we were silent, believe the charge brought against us, and 
thus be greatly disedified. 


4. Yet, if, after this, people persist in blaming you, abandon any further 
defence of yourself, and conquer by silence, modesty, and patience. 


5. Prudence has its own part to play in the conflict; for there is no better 
way of dealing with insults than by treating them with contempt. He who 
gives way to anger looks as if he acknowledged the truth of the accusation. 


6. Discretion, too, comes to the aid of prudence by counselling toleration. 


7. Courage in all its power and grandeur raises you above yourself. 


8. Temperance bridles your passions and curbs them into submission. 
9. Humility will make you love and value your humiliation. 


10. Faith will, as St. Paul says, stop the mouths of lions, and more than this, 
it will, he says, set before our eyes for our loving contemplation and 
imitation Jesus Christ Himself, overwhelmed with insults and calumnies, 
yet silent, unmoved, as one who hears not and is dumb. 


11. Hope will hold out before you an imperishable crown, the reward of 
your trials and sufferings which endure but for a moment. 


12. Charity, last of all, will come to you and abide with you—charity, 
patient and sweet, benign and yielding, believing all, hoping all, enduring 
all, ready and willing to suffer all. 


The more we value our eternal salvation the more heartily shall we 
welcome suffering. 


UPON BEARING WITH IMPORTUNITIES 


Blessed Francis laid great stress upon the necessity of patience when we are 
importuned. “Yet,” he would say, “patience seems almost too great a power 
to invoke in this matter. In reality a little gentleness, forbearance, and self- 
control ought to suffice. Still, when we speak of patience it must not be as if 
it were to be employed only in the endurance of really great evils, for, while 
we are waiting for these notable occasions that occur rarely in a lifetime, we 
neglect the lesser ones. We imagine that our patience is capable of putting 
up with great sufferings and affronts, and we give way to impatience under 
the sting or bite of an insect. We fancy that we could help, wait upon, and 
relieve our neighbour in long or severe sickness, and yet we cannot bear 
that same neighbour’s ill-bred manner, and _ irritating moods, his 
awkwardness and incivility, and above all hisimportunity, especially if he 
comes just at the wrong moment to talk to us about matters which seem to 
us frivolous and unimportant. 

“We triumphantly excuse ourselves for our impatience on these occasions 
by alleging our deeps sense of the value of time; that one only thing, says 
an ancient writer, with regard to which avarice is laudable. 

“But we fail to see that we employ this precious time in doing many 
things far more vain and idle than in the satisfying the claims of our 
neighbour, and possibly less important than those about which he talks to 
us, occasioning what we call loss of time. 

“When we are conversing with others we should try to please them and to 
show that their conversation is agreeable to us, and when we are alone we 
should take pleasure in solitude. Unfortunately, however, our minds are so 
inconsistent that we are always looking behind us, like Lot’s wife. In 
company we sigh for solitude, and in solitude, instead of enjoying its 
sweets, we hanker after the company of others.” 


THAT HE WHO COMPLAINS SINS 


One of Blessed Francis’ most frequent sayings was: He who complains, 
seldom does so without sinning. Now, you are anxious to know what 
exactly he meant by this, and if it is not allowable to complain to superiors 
of wrongs which have been done us, and when we are ill, to seek relief from 
suffering, by describing our pains to the physician, so that he may apply to 
them the proper remedies. 

To put this interpretation on the words of Blessed Francis is to overstrain 
their meaning. The letter killeth, and needs to be interpreted by the spirit 
that quickeneth, that is, to be taken gently and sweetly. 

Our Blessed Father condemns complaining when it borders upon 
murmuring. He used to say that those who thus complained sinned, because 
our self-love always magnifies unduly any wrongs done to ourselves, 
weighing them in the most deceitful of balances, and applying the most 
extravagant epithets to things which if done by us to others we should pass 
over as not worth a thought. 

He did not consider it at all wrong to claim from a court of justice, 
quietly, calmly, and dispassionately, reparation of injuries done to our 
property, person, or honour. He has, indeed, devoted a whole chapter in his 
Philothea!®22 to demonstrating that we may, without failing in humility or 
charity, do what is necessary for the preservation of our good name. But 
human weakness is such that it is difficult even in a court of justice to keep 
our temper and retain a proper equanimity: hence the proverb that, in a 
hundred-weight of law, there is not so much as an ounce of good nature. 

It was also his wish that when sick we should state what ails us quite 
simply and straightforwardly to those who can relieve us, always 
remembering that God commands us to honour the physician.42© To 
Philothea he says: “When you are ill offer your sufferings, pains, and 
weakness to the service of our Lord, and entreat Him to unite them to the 
torments which He endured for you. Obey the physician; take medicine, 


food, and other remedies for the love of God; remembering the gall which 
He accepted for love of you. Desire to recover your health that you may 
serve Him, but, if He so will, do not refuse to linger long upon your bed of 
pain, so as to obey Him; in fine, be ready to die if that is His pleasure, that 
you may praise and enjoy Him.” 482 

It was his opinion that when we complain, however justly, a certain 
amount of self-love is always at the bottom of the complaint, and that a 
habit of grumbling is a positive proof of our being too tender of ourselves 
and too cowardly. 

After all, of what use are complaints? They do but beat the air and serve 
to prove that if we suffer wrong it is with regret, with sadness, and not 
without some desire of revenging ourselves. An ungreased wheel makes the 
most noise in turning, and in like manner, he who has the least patience is 
the first to grumble. 

We must remember, however, that all men deceive themselves. Those 
who complain do not mean to be considered impatient. On the contrary, 
they tell you that if it were not this particular thing, they would speak and 
act differently; but that, as it is, if God did not forbid vengeance they would 
assuredly take it in the most signal manner. Poor Israelites! really brought 
out of Egypt, but yet still hankering after the leeks and garlic of that 
miserable country! Truly such feebleness of mind is pitiable, and most 
unworthy of a soul avowedly consecrated to the service of the Cross of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is not that we are absolutely forbidden to complain under great 
sufferings of body or mind, or under great losses. Job, the mirror of the 
patient, uttered many complaints, yet without prejudice to that virtue which 
made him so highly esteemed by God, and renders him famous in all ages. 
It would not only be unwise, but possibly a sin, so to conceal bodily 
suffering—under the pretext of being resolved not to complain—as to 
refuse to have recourse to either physician or remedies, and thereby to risk 
bringing ourselves down to the gates of the grave. 

Even God, the All-Perfect, does not refrain from pouring forth His 
complaints against sinners, as we know from many parts of Holy Scripture. 
We must then in this matter preserve a just medium, and although it 
behoves us sometimes to suffer in silence, yet at other times we must make 


known our sufferings, since that suffering is truly the most wretched which, 
amid torments, has no voice.4828 

The Son of God, the pattern of all perfection, wept and cried aloud at the 
grave of Lazarus and on the Cross, showing that He pities our sufferings 
and shares our griefs. The measure of our complainings must be fixed by 
discretion, which St. Anthony calls the regent and ruler of the kingdom of 
virtues, appointed to guard it from the encroachments of sin, ever striving to 
gain dominion there. 

Our Blessed Father gives us the following lesson on the subject: “We 
must,” he says, “abstain from a but little noticed, yet most hurtful 
imperfection, against which few people guard themselves. This is, that 
when we are compelled to blame our neighbour or to complain of his 
conduct, which should be as seldom as possible, we never seem to get done 
with the matter, but go on perpetually repeating our complaints and 
lamentations; a sure sign of irritation and peevishness and of a heart as yet 
destitute of true charity. Great and powerful minds only make mourning 
about great matters, and even these they dismiss as quickly as possible, 
never giving way to passion or fretfulness.” 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ CALMNESS IN TRIBULATION 


The similitude of the nest of the halcyon or kingfisher, supposed to float on 
the sea, which our Saint describes so well and applies so exquisitely in one 
of his letters, was the true picture of his own heart. The great stoic, Seneca, 
says that it is easy to guide a vessel on a smooth sea and aided by 
favourable winds, but that it is in the midst of tempests and hurricanes that 
the skill of the pilot is shown.4822 

So it is with the soul, whose fidelity and loyalty towards the Divine 
Lover is well tested by sufferings and sorrows. 

The more he was crossed, the more he was upset, and, like the palm tree, 
the more violently the winds beat against him, the deeper and stronger roots 
he threw out. His own words express this truth so perfectly as to leave no 
doubt on the subject. He says: “For some time past the many secret 
contradictions and oppositions which have invaded my tranquil life have 
brought with them so calm and sweet a peace that nothing can be compared 
to it. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that they foretell the near approach of 
that entire union of my soul with God, which is not only the greatest but the 
sole ambition and passion of my heart.” 

Oh! blessed servant of Jesus Christ, how absolutely you practised that 
teaching which you impress so strongly on us in your Theotimus, in the 
words of blessed Brother Giles. 

“One to one! one soul to one only love! one heart to one only God!” 

To that only God, the King eternal, Immortal, invisible, be honour and 
glory for ever and ever! Amen. 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ TEST OF PATIENCE IN SUFFERING 


One day he was visiting a sick person who, in the midst of intense 
suffering, not only showed great patience in all her words and actions, but 
plainly had the virtue deeply rooted in her heart. “Happy woman,” said 
Blessed Francis, “who has found the honey-comb in the jaws of the lion!” 

Wishing, however, to make more certain that the patience she showed 
was solid and real, rooted and grounded in Christian charity, and such as to 
make her endure her sufferings for the love and for the glory of God alone, 
he determined to try her. He began to praise her constancy, to enlarge upon 
her sufferings, to express admiration at her courage, her silence, her good 
example, knowing that in this way he would draw from her lips the true 
language of her heart. 

Nor was he deceived, for she, sincere and absolutely patient Christian 
that she was, answered him: “Ah! Father, you do not see the rebellious 
struggles of all my senses and feelings. In the lower region of my soul 
everything is in confusion and disorder, and if the grace and fear of God 
were not to us as a tower of strength I should long ago have altogether 
given way and rebelled against God. Picture me to yourself as like the 
Prophet whom the Angel carried by one hair of his head; my patience, as it 
were, hangs on a single thread, and were it not for the mighty help God is to 
me I should long ere now have been in hell. 

“Tt is not then my virtue but the grace of God in me which makes me 
show so much courage. My own part in the matter is but pretence and 
hypocrisy. Were I to follow my own impulses I should moan, struggle, 
break out into passionate and bitter words, but God restrains my lips with 
bit and bridle, so that I dare not murmur under the blows dealt by His hand 
which I have learnt through His grace to love and honour.” 

Our Blessed Father, on leaving her sick-room, said to those who were 
with him, “She has, indeed, true and Christian patience. Instead of pitying 
her for her sufferings we ought rather to rejoice over them, for this high 


virtue is only made perfect in infirmity. But do you notice how God hides 
from her own eyes the perfection which He is giving her? Her patience is 
not only courageous, but loving and humble; like pure balm, which, when 
unadulterated, sinks to the bottom of the water into which it is cast. Be 
careful, however, not to repeat to her what I have just said to you lest, by 
doing so, you should excite in her movements of vanity, and spoil the whole 
work of grace, whose waters only flow through the valley of humility. 

“Let her peacefully possess her soul in patience, for she is at peace even 
in this extremity of bitterness.” 


UPON LONG ILLNESSES 


Violent sicknesses either pass quickly or they carry us to the grave; slow 
maladies drag wearily on and exercise the patience of the sufferers, nor less 
that of those who tend them. 

Our Blessed Father says on the subject: “Long sicknesses are good 
schools of mercy for those who wait upon the sick and of loving patience 
for those who suffer. 

“They who wait upon the sick are at the foot of the Cross with our Lady 
and St. John, whose compassion they imitate; the sick man himself is on the 
Cross with our Saviour, Whose Passion he imitates. 

“But how can we imitate either this compassion or this Passion if we do 
not suffer from the motive of the love of God? For the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John, the beloved Disciple, were moved by a compassion as much more 
sorrowful than ours, as their love for the Crucified, their own dearest Lord, 
was greater than ours can be. It was at the foot of the Cross that the sword 
of grief pierced Mary’s soul, and it was there that the beloved disciple drank 
that chalice of bitterness, which, after permitting him to share the glories of 
Thabor, the Saviour predicted should be his.” 

The whole life of a true Christian is one long period of suffering. Those 
who endure not with Jesus Christ, are not fit to reign with Him. “O soul in 
grace,” says our Blessed Father, “thou art not yet the spouse of Jesus 
glorified, but of Jesus crucified. This is why the rings, necklaces, and other 
ornaments which He gives you, and with which He is pleased to adorn you, 
are crosses, nails, and thorns; and the marriage feast He sets before you 
gall, hyssop, and vinegar. It is in Heaven we shall possess the rubies, 
diamonds, and emeralds, the wine, the manna, and the honey.” The world is 
a vast quarry in which are hewn out and shaped those living stones which 
are to build up the heavenly Jerusalem, as the Church sings: 


Tunsionibus, pressuris, 
Expoliti lapides 


Suis cooptantur locis, 

Per manus Artificis: 

Disponuntur permansuri 

Sacris adificiis 1808 

Thou too, O Church, which here we see, 
No easy task hath builded thee. 

Long did the chisels ring around! 

Long did the mallet’s blows rebound! 
Long worked the head, and toiled the hand! 
Ere stood thy stones as now they stand. 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ HOLY INDIFFERENCE IN ILLNESS 


As regards our Blessed Father’s patience in time of sickness, I myself was 
with him in one only of his illnesses, but others, who saw him in many and 
were frequent witnesses of his patience, gentleness, and absolute 
indifference to suffering, tell us marvels on that subject. 

For my part, on the one occasion when I saw him stretched upon his bed, 
suffering with so much endurance and sweetness, the sight at once recalled 
to me what St. Catherine of Genoa tells us of a certain soul in Purgatory. 
This poor soul she represented as so perfectly united to God by charity that 
it was physically unable to utter the slightest complaint, or to have the 
faintest shadow of a desire, which was not absolutely in conformity with the 
divine will. Such souls, she says, wish to be in Purgatory exactly as long as 
God shall please, and this, with a will so contented and so constant, that for 
nothing in the whole world would they be elsewhere unless it were His will. 
This is exactly how our Blessed Father suffered, without in any way losing 
heart, because of the services which he might have been able to render to 
God and his neighbour had he been in health. He wished to suffer because 
to do so was the good pleasure of God, Who held the keys of his life and of 
his death, of his health and of his sickness, and of his whole destiny. 

If he was asked whether he would take this or that, physic or food, 
whether he would be bled or blistered, or the like, he had but one answer to 
give: “Do with the patient what you please, God has put me at the disposal 
of the doctors.” Nothing could be more simple or obedient than his 
behaviour, for he honoured God in the physicians, and in their remedies, as 
He Himself has commanded us all to do. 

He always told the doctors and attendants exactly what was the matter 
with him, neither exaggerating his malady by undue complaints, nor 
making his suffering appear less than it really was by a forced and unnatural 
composure. The first he said was cowardice, the second dissimulation. Even 
although the inferior and sensible part of his soul might be under the 


pressure of intense pain, there always flashed out from his face, and 
especially from, his eyes, rays of that calm light which illumined the 
superior and reasonable part of his nature, shining through the dark clouds 
of bodily affliction. Hence the weaker his body, the stronger became his 
spirit, enabling him to say with the Apostle: 

Gladly, therefore, will I glory in my infirmities, That the power of Christ 
may dwell in me.48! 


UPON THE SHAPE OF THE CROSS 


“The Cross,” Blessed Francis says, “is composed of two pieces of wood, 
which represent to us two excellent virtues, necessary to those who desire to 
be fastened to it with Jesus Christ, and on it to live a dying life, and on it to 
die the death which is life. These two great virtues most due to Christians 
are humility and patience.” 

He wished, however, that those two virtues should be rooted and 
grounded in charity, that is to say, not only be practised in charity, that is, in 
a state of grace, without which they are of no value for Heaven, but also 
from the motive of charity. This is how he expresses himself:— 

“Divine love will teach you that in imitation of the great Lover we must 
be on the Cross in company with humility, deeming ourselves unworthy to 
endure anything for Him Who endured so much for us; and in company 
with patience, so as not to wish to come down from the Cross, not even all 
our life long if so it pleases the Eternal Father. 

“The motto of Blessed Teresa was, To suffer or to die; for divine love had 
attached this faithful servant of Jesus crucified so closely to the Cross that 
she wished not to live, save that she might have opportunities of suffering 
for Him. 

“The great and seraphic St. Francis considered that God had forgotten 
him and lovingly complained when he had passed a day untouched by any 
suffering; and just as he called poverty his mistress, so he called pain his 
sister.” 

Our Blessed Father’s motto was “To love or to die.” In his Treatise on the 
Love of God he cries out: “To love, or to die! To die and to love! To die to 
all other love in order to live to Jesus’ love, that we may not die eternally, 
but that living in Thy eternal love, O Saviour of our souls, we may eternally 
sing, Vive Jesus, Live Jesus. I love Jesus. Live Jesus, Whom I love! I love 
Jesus, Who lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen.” 862 


A DIAMOND CROSS 


It was one day reported very seriously to Blessed Francis as though it were 
some misdemeanor, that one of his penitents who was accustomed to wear 
on her breast a rich diamond ornament, had had the diamonds made up into 
a cross which she wore in the same manner as before, and that this was a 
cause of scandal to certain persons. “Ah! he cried, how true it is that the 
Cross is an occasion of scandal to some, and of edification to others! I do 
not know who advised this lady to do what she has done, but for my part I 
am much edified, and only wish that all the gew-gaws and trinkets worn by 
women could be altered in the same holy manner. That would indeed be to 
make vessels of the Tabernacle out of their mirrors.”18°2 

Among his letters I came across lately and with much pleasure, one 
which I think must have been written to this very lady. In it he says: “When 
I last had the pleasure of seeing you, dear madam, you were wearing 
outwardly on your heart a cross; love it fervently, I beseech you. It is all 
gold if you look at it with loving eyes. On one side it is true that you see the 
Beloved of your heart, dead, crucified amid nails and thorns; but on the 
other side you will find a cluster of precious stones ready to adorn the 
crown of glory which awaits you, if only, meanwhile, you wear lovingly the 
crown of thorns with your King who willed to suffer so much that He might 
enter into His joy.” 

To a lady advanced in years and distinguished by her piety, who was 
living in my diocese, and whom, out of reverence and affection, he used to 
call his mother, he wrote as follows, when the infirmities of old age were 
pressing heavily upon her: “I see very plainly that you must from 
henceforth accustom yourself to the maladies and infirmities which 
declining years bring with them. Ah, dear Lord! What happiness for a soul 
dedicated to God, to be much tried by suffering, before quitting this life! 
My dearest mother, how can we learn the lesson of generous and fervent 
love save amid thorns, crosses, languor, and faintness, and more especially 


when these sufferings are prolonged and lingering. Our dear Saviour 
showed us the measure of His boundless love by that of His labours, and of 
His sufferings. Show, my dear mother, your love to the Bridegroom of your 
heart on the bed of pain; for it was on that bed that He fashioned your heart, 
even before it came into existence, He beholding it as yet only in His divine 
plan. Ah! this Divine Saviour has reckoned up all your pains, all your 
sorrows, and has paid with His Precious Blood for all the patience and the 
love which you need in order rightly to direct your labours to His glory and 
to your own Salvation. Content yourself with calmly desiring to be all that 
God wills you to be.” 


HOLY MAGDALEN AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


Our Blessed Father had a special reverence for the picture of Magdalen at 
the foot of the Cross, calling it sometimes the library of his thoughts. 
Perhaps this representation was before his mind’s eye, when just before he 
rendered up his soul to God he murmured these words: Wash me yet more 
from my iniquity and cleanse me from my sin.184 “Oh!” he exclaimed, 
when he was looking one day at this picture in my house at Belley, “how 
happy, and how profitable an exchange this penitent made! She bestowed 
tears on the Feet of Jesus Christ, and in return those Feet gave back to her 
Blood, but Blood that washed away all her sins, for Christ has cleansed us 
from every stain in His Blood, and by the sprinkling of this hyssop has 
made us, coal-black though we were, white as snow! Oh, gracious rain 
made by God to fall upon His inheritance, how sweet, how much to be 
desired thou art!” 

“Magdalen seeks our Saviour while she holds Him. She demands Him of 
Himself. She does not see Him in the form she looked for: therefore, 
unsatisfied, she seeks Him away from Himself. 

“She expected to see Him in His robe of glory, not in the poor garb of a 
gardener; nevertheless she knew that it was He when He uttered her 
name Mary.186° 

“My dear sister, my daughter, it is our Lord in the clothing of a gardener 
whom you meet every day in one place or another, and in the various 
mortifications which present themselves to you. 

“You wish He would offer you grander mortifications. Oh! my God! the 
grandest are not the best. Do you not believe that He says to you also Mary, 
Mary? Ah! before you see Him in His glory, He wishes to plant in your 
garden many flowers, small and lowly indeed, but such as He loves. That is 
why He wears a gardener’s dress. 

“May our hearts be for ever united to His Heart, and our wills to His 
good pleasure.” 


UPON THE POWER OF GENTLENESS AND PATIENCE 


An ecclesiastic in Blessed Francis’ diocese, had, because of his vicious and 
scandalous life, been sent to prison. After a few days’ sojourn there he 
testified the deepest repentance, and with tears and promises of amendment 
entreated the officers of the prison to allow him to be taken to the Holy 
Prelate, who had already pardoned many of his offences, that he might at 
his feet plead again for forgiveness. 

This request was at first refused, as the officers considered that his 
scandalous life deserved punishment, if only as an example to others, and 
they knew that with Blessed Francis, to see a sinner was to pity and forgive 
him. 

At last, however, they yielded to the priest’s passionate entreaties, and he 
was taken before his Bishop. Throwing himself on his knees before the 
Holy Man, he implored mercy, declaring that he would lead a new life, and 
set an example of all that was edifying, whereas before he had given 
nothing but scandal. Blessed Francis on his part knelt down before the 
culprit, and with many tears, addressed these remarkable words to him; “I, 
too,” he said, “ask you to have pity upon me, and upon all of us who are 
priests in this diocese, upon the Church, and upon the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion, the honour of which you are ruining by your 
scandalous life. For that life gives occasion to the adversaries of our Faith, 
who are always on the watch like dragons to detect our slightest failings, to 
condemn us. For a priest to sin, I tell you, is to give occasion to devils to 
mock at the lives of our clergy, and to blaspheme our Holy Faith, I ask you 
also to have pity on yourself, and on your own soul which you are losing 
for all eternity, and to seek anew God’s favour, I exhort you in the name of 
Jesus Christ to return to God by a true repentance, I conjure you to do this 
by all that is most holy, and sacred in Heaven, or on earth, by the Blood of 
Jesus Christ which you profane, by the loving-kindness of the Saviour, 
whom you crucify afresh, by the Spirit of Grace against whom you are 


rebelling.” These remonstrances, or rather the Spirit of God speaking by the 
mouth of this zealous Pastor, had such effect that the guilty man was by this 
change of the Right Hand of the Most High converted into a perfectly 
different being, and became as notable an example of virtue as he had been 
an occasion of scandal. 

Again—There was in his diocese a certain ecclesiastic who for very 
grave faults, and for the scandal occasioned by them, was not only 
imprisoned and treated while in prison with the greatest severity, but 
moreover, after regaining his liberty, remained for six months suspended 
from all ecclesiastical functions. 

Our Blessed Father most unwillingly yielded to the entreaties of the 
officers of justice not in any way to interfere in the matter, but to let the law 
take its course, and to leave the offender in their hands to be treated with 
exceptional rigour. 

So little, however, did this mode of dealing with the criminal answer, 
that, though while in prison he had been tractable, humble, lavish of 
promises of amendment, and apparently penitent, when once he had shaken 
off his fetters he relapsed into all his old evil habits, and passed from bad to 
worse. The authorities were in fine constrained to deprive him of his 
benefice, and to banish him from the diocese. 

A few years later a very similar case occurred in which the officers 
showed the same unwillingness to permit the intervention of Blessed 
Francis, and this from no want of respect or love for him, but, as before, 
from a fear lest his gentleness and charity should hinder the course of 
justice. 

In this case, however, the holy Bishop was firm. “If,” he said, “you forbid 
him to appear before me, you will not forbid me to appear before him. You 
do not wish him to come out of prison, suffer me then to go to prison with 
him, and to be the companion of his captivity. We must comfort this poor 
brother, who entreats us for help. I promise you that he shall not leave the 
prison except with your leave.” 

Accompanied by the officers of justice he then proceeded to the prison. 
No sooner did he see the poor man kneeling humbly before his Bishop, and 
accusing himself of his sins, than the holy Prelate embraced him tenderly, 
and turning to his gaolers said: “Is it possible that you do not see that God 
has already pardoned this man? Is there any condemnation for one who is in 


Christ Jesus? If God justifies him, who shall condemn him? Certainly not 
eg 

Then, turning to the culprit, he said: “Go in peace, my brother, and sin no 
more, I know that you are truly penitent.” 

The officials protested that the man was a hypocrite, and like that other 
suspended priest would himself soon show that they were right. “It is, 
however, possible,” replied the Saint, “that had you treated that other priest 
with lenity, he, too, would have truly repented; beware, then, lest his soul 
should one day be required at your hands. For my part, if you will accept 
me as this man’s bail, I am ready to pledge my word for his good behaviour. 
I am certain that he is sincerely repentant, and even if he is deceiving me, 
he will do more injury to himself than to me, or others.” 

The guilty man, bursting into tears, declared himself willing to undergo 
any penance that might be imposed upon him, and even to give up his 
benefice of his own accord, if the Bishop should judge this to be the proper 
course. 

“T should be much grieved if you were to take that step,” replied Blessed 
Francis, “the more so as I hope that, just as the steeple in falling crushed the 
church, so now being set up again it will make it more beautiful than 
before.” 

The officials gave way, the prison doors were thrown open, and after a 
month’s suspension, a divinis, the penitent resumed all the duties of his 
sacred office. Thenceforth he lived so holy and exemplary a life as fully to 
verify the predictions of his holy Bishop, who, when these two memorable 
instances, one of perversion and the other of conversion, were once 
afterwards discussed before him, said: “It is better by gentleness to make 
penitents than by severity to make hypocrites.” 

I will now relate some other instances of Blessed Francis’ extraordinary 
gentleness and of its softening effect upon others. 

He had made himself surety for a considerable sum of money for one of 
his friends, who, at the time when payment was due, happened to be in 
Piedmont levying troops for the service of His Highness the Duke of Savoy. 

The creditor becoming impatient for the discharge of the debt, applied to 
the good Bishop, and insisted upon his making the money good, paying no 
attention whatever either to his gentle remonstrances, or to his assurances 
that the debtor, though unable at present to leave his troops, would do so as 


soon as was consistent with his duty to his Prince and his country, and that 
meantime his regular payment of the interest, and the knowledge that he 
was worth a hundred times more than the sum owing, ought surely to 
satisfy the creditor. 

Blessed Francis remained perfectly calm and unmoved amid the storm of 
invectives and reproaches that followed this remonstrance, and which were 
accompanied by furious demands reiterated again and again, that he himself 
as surety should repay the money. 

At last, speaking with incredible gentleness, the Saint said: “Son, I am 
your Pastor. Can you as one of my flock, have the heart to take the bread 
out of my mouth in place of helping to feed me? You know that I am much 
straitened in circumstances, and have really only barely enough for my 
maintenance. I have never had in my possession the sum which you demand 
of me, but for which, out of charity, I made myself surety: do you wish to 
seize for it my goods, rather than those of the real debtor? Well, if so, I have 
some patrimony. I give it up to you: there is my furniture. Turn it all out 
into the public square, and sell it. I put myself absolutely into your hands to 
do as you please. I only ask of you to love me for God’s sake, and not to 
offend Him in any way by anger, hatred, or scandal. If you will do this I am 
content.” 

The only reply to this was a fresh outburst of furious invectives and 
accusations, to which our Blessed Father replied with unalterable serenity: 
“Sir, since my indiscretion in making myself surety for my friend is the 
cause of your anger, I will with all the haste possible do what I can to 
satisfy you. At the same time, I wish you to know that had you plucked out 
one of my eyes, I would have looked as affectionately at you with the other, 
as at the dearest friend I have in the world.” 

The creditor retired, covered indeed with confusion, but still muttering 
injurious words, and calling the holy Bishop a hypocrite, a bigot, and the 
like. Blessed Francis immediately sent an account of the affair to the real 
debtor, who came as quickly as was possible and at once discharged the 
debt. The creditor, full of shame and repentance, hastened to ask pardon of 
our Blessed Father, and he, receiving the prodigal with open arms, treated 
him ever afterwards with special tenderness, calling him his friend 
regained. 


Again, when he was in Paris in 1619, having gone there with the Cardinal 
of Savoy, who wished to be present at the marriage of his brother, the 
Prince of Piedmont, with Madame Christine of France, the King’s sister, our 
Blessed Father was told that a man of tolerably good position professing the 
so-called Reformed Religion wished to see him. 

Introduced into the Bishop’s apartment, the Protestant, without the 
smallest sign of reverence, or even courtesy, addressed him in these words: 

“Are you what they call the Bishop of Geneva?” 

“Sir,” replied our holy Prelate, “that is my title, though in that city I am 
not so much in request as I am in the other parts of the diocese committed 
to my charge.” 

“Well, I should just like to know from you, who are regarded everywhere 
as an apostolic man, whether the Apostles were in the habit of going about 
in carriages?” 

Our Blessed Father, in telling me this story, owned that he was somewhat 
taken aback by the suddenness of this attack! Collecting his thoughts, 
however, and remembering the case of St. Philip the Deacon, who, though 
not the Apostle of that name, was undoubtedly an apostolic man, and who 
went up into the chariot of Queen Candace’s eunuch, he answered quietly 
that they did so when convenience required it, and the occasion for doing so 
presented itself. 

“T should be very glad,” replied the man, scornfully, “if you could show 
me that in Scripture.” The Bishop quoted the instance to which we have just 
referred. His opponent, not noticing the fact of this not being St. Philip the 
Apostle, retorted, “But this carriage was not his own, it belonged to the 
eunuch, who invited him to come up into it,” “I never told you,” answered 
Francis, “that the carriage was his own. I only said that when the occasion 
presented itself the first preachers of the Gospel rode in carriages.” “But not 
in gilded coaches such as yours, sir,” returned the Protestant, “nor drawn by 
such splendid horses, nor driven by a coachman in such superb livery. Why, 
the King himself has nothing better! This is what I complain of; and this it 
is in you which scandalizes me. And you, above all, who play the Saint, and 
whom the papists look upon as such. Fine Saints, forsooth, who go to 
Paradise so much at their ease!” 

Blessed Francis, seeing at once where the shoe pinched, answered gently, 
“Alas, sir, the people of Geneva who have seized upon the property 


belonging to my See have cut me down so close as regards money that I 
have barely enough to live upon in the most frugal way. As to a carriage, I 
have never had one, nor money enough to buy one.” “Then that splendid 
carriage, which is, so to speak, regal, in which I see you every day driving 
about the city is not your own?” rejoined the antagonist. “Certainly not,” 
replied the Bishop, “and you are quite right in calling it regal, for it belongs 
to His Majesty, and is one of those set apart by him for people who, like 
myself, are mere attendants of the Princes of Savoy. The royal livery worn 
by the servants ought to have shown you this!” “Now, indeed,” said the 
Protestant, “I am satisfied, and I esteem you. I see that you are in the right, 
and that, notwithstanding, you are humble.” After some further remarks he 
put some questions as to the birth and manner of life of the Saint, and was 
so perfectly contented with his replies that he quitted him with expressions 
of esteem and affection, and ever afterwards held him in the highest respect. 

Again, preaching during an Advent and Lent at Grenoble, not only a 
great concourse of Catholics flocked to hear him, but also such numbers of 
Protestants of the Geneva following that their ministers became alarmed 
and held meetings to decide what measures should be taken to avert a 
storm, which threatened desolation to their strongholds and was fast 
emptying their conventicles. They decided at last on a personal conflict 
with their opponent, choosing one of their most furious pastors, a man of 
violent temper and bitter tongue, to argue with Blessed Francis, and, as they 
expected, to worst him in a controversy. The holy Bishop, who had already 
had much practice and success in this kind of warfare at Thonon, Ternier, 
and Gaillard, the bailiwicks of his diocese which he had brought back into 
the bosom of the True Church, cheerfully agreed to the proposal. In answer 
to the remonstrances of his friends, and especially of one gentleman of 
Belley, a man of the greatest probity and piety, who painted the Protestant 
ministers in the blackest colours, and told the Bishop that insults would 
literally be heaped upon him, he replied, “Well, that is exactly what we 
want; this contempt is just what I ask. For how great is the glory to Himself 
that God will derive from my confusion!” On his friends reminding him 
that he would be exposing his sacred office to derision, “What of that?” 
replied the Bishop, “did not our Saviour suffer shame for us—were not 
insults heaped upon Him?” 


“Oh,” said the other, “you aim too high.” “To tell you the truth,” said our 
Saint, “I am hoping that God will give me the grace to endure insults 
without end, for when we are finely humbled He will be gloriously exalted. 
You will see conversion upon conversion following the train of this affair, a 
thousand falling on the left hand and ten thousand on the right, God is wont 
at all times to make our infamy redound to His honour. Did not the Apostles 
come forth rejoicing from those assemblies in which they had suffered 
contumely for the name of Jesus? Take courage, God will help us; those 
who hope in Him never lack any good thing and are never confounded.” 

Was it possible to carry patience further than this? Doubtless, had the 
meeting taken place, the envenomed darts of heresy would have glanced 
aside from the spotless, shining shield of Faith carried by Blessed Francis, 
but the devil, fearing to be worsted in the fight, suggested so many prudent 
reasons to the Protestant Minister’s friends, who, in reality, had their doubts 
about both his virtue and his capacity for conducting the conference that 
they got it forbidden by the Lieutenant of the King, though himself at that 
time a heretic. 

Another striking example of patience. A person of some influence and 
consideration once applied to Blessed Francis asking him to obtain an 
ecclesiastical preferment for a certain Priest. The Bishop replied that in the 
matter of conferring benefices he had, of his free will, tied his own hands, 
having left the choosing of fitting subjects to the decision of a board of 
examiners, who were to recommend the person to be appointed after due 
examination of the merits and talents of the candidates. As for himself, he 
said, he simply presided over the meeting. Should, however, the 
gentleman’s friend present himself as a candidate, he, the Bishop, would 
promise to bear the recommendation in mind. The petitioner felt piqued at 
this answer, and quite losing his temper, replied to the Bishop in the most 
disrespectful and even insulting manner. The gentle firmness with which his 
anger was met only infuriated him the more, and he eventually lost all 
command over himself. It was in vain that the Bishop tried to soothe him by 
proposing to examine the claimant privately. This had no effect. 

The Saint then said gently but gravely: “Do you then wish me to give the 
charge of my sheep blindfolded and to the first comer? Ask yourself if there 
is reasonableness in such a request as you are making?” 


But not even this appeal to his reason turned the flood of the man’s wrath, 
and he quitted the Bishop’s presence in a passion of disrespect impossible 
to describe. A most excellent Priest who had been in the room all through 
the interview asked the Bishop, after the departure of his impudent visitor, 
how he could bear such treatment with the patience he showed. “Well,” he 
answered, “it was not he himself that spoke, it was his passion. After all he 
is one of my best friends, and you will see that my silence on this occasion 
will only make our friendship the stronger. 

“More than this. Has not God from all eternity foreseen that these insults 
would be offered to me to-day, and foreseen, too, that He would bestow on 
me such grace as would enable me to bear them joyfully? Should I not drain 
the chalice held to my lips by the hands of so loving a Father? Oh! how 
sweet is this inebriating cup, offered to me by a hand which from my 
infancy I have learnt to adore.” “But,” returned the Priest, “were not your 
feelings stirred at all by this treatment?” 

“Well,” replied the Bishop, “I tried to overcome them by fixing my 
thoughts on the good qualities of the man whose friendship I have so long 
and so happily enjoyed. Then, too, I hope that when this storm in a tea-cup 
has subsided and the clouds of passion have lifted, my friend will come 
back to me with peace in his heart and serenity on his countenance.” 

Nor was the Saint’s expectation disappointed. His friend did come back, 
and with many tears begged his forgiveness; a forgiveness which was, you 
may be sure, granted so fully and with such loving readiness as to increase 
the fervour and sincerity of their old and mutual affection. 


A REJOINDER BOTH STRIKING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


In the course of his long mission in the Chablais, he one day preached on 
that text which commands us to offer the right cheek to him who smites us 
on the left. As he came down from the pulpit he was accosted by a 
Protestant who asked him if he felt that he could practise what he had just 
preached, or whether he was not rather one of those who preach but do not 
practise. 

The Saint replied: “My dear brother, I am but a weak man and beset by 
infirmities. At the same time, miserable though I feel myself to be, God 
teaches me what I ought to do. I cannot tell you what I should actually do, 
because though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. At the same time we 
know, that while without grace we can do nothing, with its aid we can do 
everything; a reed in the hand of grace becomes a mighty staff that cannot 
be broken. If we are told to be willing to give our life itself in defence of 
our faith, how much more does it behove us to endure some small affront 
for the maintenance of charity! Moreover, were I to be such a recreant to the 
grace of God as not to bear an insult of this kind patiently, let me remind 
you that the same Gospel which reproves those who preach but do not 
practise, warns us against following the example of such teachers, though it 
bids us do what they tell us to do.” 

“Yet,” resumed the other, “our Saviour never presented the other cheek to 
the servant of the High Priest who struck Him; on the contrary He resented 
the act.” 

“What!” cried the holy Bishop, “you place our Lord on a level with those 
who preach but do not practise! That is blasphemy! As for us, we entertain 
more reverent feelings towards that Model of all perfection. It is not for us 
to comment on the actions of Him who, as we firmly believe, could not act 
otherwise than most perfectly. Neither is it for us to dare to say: ‘Why hast 
Thou done thus?’ Yet we may well remember His zeal for the salvation of 
that impious man’s soul, and the remonstrances which He deigned to use in 


order to bring him to repentance. Nay, did He not offer not only His cheek 
to the smiter, but His whole sacred Body to the cruel scourging which 
covered Him with wounds from Head to Foot?” 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ FAVOURITE BEATITUDE 


He was once asked which, in his opinion, was the most perfect of the eight 
Beatitudes. It was thought that he would answer: “The second, Blessed are 
the meek,” but it was not so; he gave the preference to the eighth: Blessed 
are they that suffer for justice’ sake. He explained his preference by saying 
that “the life of those who are persecuted for justice’ sake is hidden in God 
with Jesus Christ, and becomes conformable to His image; for was not He 
persecuted all through His earthly life for justice’ sake, although He 
fulfilled it in all its perfection? Such persons are, as it were, shrouded by the 
veil which hides the countenance of God. They appear sinful, but they are 
just; dead, but they live; fools, but they are wise; in a word, though despised 
in the sight of men, they are dear to God with whom they live for ever. 

“Should God have given me one particle of justice, enabling me thereby 
to do some little good, it would be my wish that in the Day of Judgment, 
when all secrets are revealed, God alone should know my righteousness, 
and that my sinful actions should be proclaimed to all creatures.” 


HIS GRAVITY AND AFFABILITY 


Grace produced in him that wonderful and perfectly harmonious blending 
of gravity and affability, which was perhaps his most distinguishing 
characteristic. There was in his whole demeanour and in the very 
expression of his face a lofty and dignified beauty which inspired reverence 
and even a sort of fear—that is, such fear as engenders respect and makes 
any undue familiarity impossible. Yet, at the same time he displayed such 
Sweetness and gentleness as to encourage all who approached him. No one, 
however conscious of his own want of attractiveness, feared a repulse from 
the holy Bishop, and all, feeling sure of a welcome, were only eager to 
please and satisfy him. 

For my own part I must confess that when I succeeded in doing anything 
which he was able to praise, and which consequently gave him pleasure, I 
was so happy and elated that I felt as if I were raised to the seventh heaven! 
Indeed, had he not taught me to refer everything to God, many of my 
actions would, I fear, have stopped half-way thither. People of high standing 
in society, accustomed even to come into close contact with royalty itself, 
have assured me that, in the presence of our Saint, they felt a subtle 
influence guarding, restraining, elevating them as no other companionship, 
however noble and distinguished, could ever do. It was as though in him 
they saw some reflection of the all-penetrating intelligence of God Himself, 
lighting up the inmost recesses of their heart, and laying bare its mysteries. 

Yet his affability was no less marvellous, making itself felt the instant 
you came in contact with him. It was not like a quality or grace acquired; it 
was not in any way apart from his own personality, it was as if he were 
affability personified. Hence that power of winning over others, of making 
himself all things to all men, of gaining the support of so many in his plans 
and schemes, all of which had but one aim and object, namely, the increase 
of the glory of God and the promotion of the salvation of souls. 


HOW BLESSED FRANCIS DEALT WITH A CRIMINAL WHO 
DESPAIRED OF SALVATION 


He was once asked to visit in prison a poor criminal already condemned to 
death, but who could not be induced to make his confession. The unhappy 
man had committed crimes so terrible that he despaired of the forgiveness 
even of God, and having often during his lifetime met death face to face in 
battle and in duels, he appeared to be quite ready again to meet it boldly; 
nay, so hardened was he by the devil that he even spoke calmly of hell, as 
of the abode destined for him for eternity. 

Our Blessed Father finding him in this frame of mind, and altogether 
cold, hard, and reckless, proclaiming himself the prey of Satan and a victim 
prepared for hell, thus addressed him: “My brother, would you not rather be 
the prey of God and a victim of the Cross of Jesus Christ?” “What,” cried 
the criminal, “do you think that God would have anything to do with a 
victim as repulsive as I am?” 

“Oh, God!” was the silent prayer of Blessed Francis, “remember Thine 
ancient mercies and the promise which Thou hast made never to quench 
utterly the smoking flax nor wholly to break the bruised reed. Thou who 
wiliest not the death of the sinner, but rather that he should be converted 
and live, make happy the last moments of this poor soul.” 

Then he spoke aloud replying to the despairing words of the poor wretch, 
for, horrifying though they were, they had proved to the skilled workman 
that there was something left to work upon, that faith in God was not yet 
wholly dead in that poor heart. “At any rate, would you not rather abandon 
yourself to God than to the evil one?” “Most assuredly,” replied the 
criminal, “but it is a likely thing indeed that’ God would have anything to 
do with a man like me!” “It was for men like you,” returned the Bishop, 
“that the Eternal Father sent His Son into the world, nay for worse than you, 
even for Judas and for the miscreants who crucified Him. Jesus Christ came 
to save not the just, but sinners.” 


“But,” cried the other, “can you assure me that it would not be 
presumption on my part to have recourse to His mercy?” “It would be great 
presumption,” replied our Saint, “to think that His mercy was not infinite, 
far above all sins not only possible but conceivable, and that His 
redemption was not so plentiful, but that it could make grace superabound 
where sin had poured forth a flood of evils. On the contrary, His mercy, 
which is over all His works, and which always overrides His justice, 
becomes so much the greater the greater the mountain of our sins. 

“Upon that very mountain he sets up the throne of His mercy.” With 
words such as these, kindling, or rather re-animating the spark of faith not 
yet wholly dead in the soul of the wretched man, he relighted the flame of 
hope, which up to that moment was quite extinguished, and little by little 
softened and tamed the man’s natural temper, rendered savage by despair. 
He led him on at last to resignation, and persuaded him to cast himself into 
the arms of God for death and for life; to deal with him according to His 
own good pleasure, for his whole future in this world, or in the next. 

“But He will damn me,” said the man, “for He is just.” “No, He will 
pardon you,” replied Blessed Francis, “if you cry to Him for mercy, for He 
is merciful and has promised forgiveness to whoever implores it of Him 
with a humble and contrite heart.” “Well,” replied the criminal, “let Him 
damn me if he pleases—I am His. He can do with me what the potter does 
with his clay.” “Nay,” replied the holy Bishop, “say rather with David, I am 
Thine, O Lord, save me.” Not to make the story too long, I may tell you that 
the holy Bishop brought this man to confession, repentance, and contrition, 
and that he died with great constancy, sincerely acknowledging his sins and 
abandoning himself entirely to the most holy will of God. The last words 
which our Blessed Father made him utter were these: “O Jesus, I give 
myself up to Thee—I abandon myself wholly to Thee.” 


UPON MORTIFICATION 


It is far better to mortify the body through the spirit than the spirit through 
the body. To deaden and beat down the body instead of trying to reduce the 
swelling of an inflated spirit is like pulling back a horse by its tail. It is 
behaving like Balaam, who beat the ass which carried him, instead of taking 
heed to the peril which threatened him and which the poor beast was 
miraculously warning him to avoid. 

One of the three first Postulants who entered the Convent of the 
Visitation, established by me at Belley, left it before taking the novices’ 
habit being unable to understand how Religious could be holy in an Order 
in which she saw so few austerities practised. She has since then, however, 
been disabused of her error, and has repented of it. 

At that time she was under the guidance of those who considered that 
holiness consisted in mortifications in respect of food and clothing: as if the 
stings of the flesh cease to be felt when you no longer eat of it, and as if you 
could not be temperate over partridges and gluttonous over cabbages. 

Our Blessed Father, writing to a novice in one of his convents who was 
perplexed on this subject, says: “The devil does not trouble himself much 
about us if, while macerating our bodies, we are at the same time doing our 
own will, for he does not fear austerity but obedience. 

“What greater austerity can there be than to keep our will in subjection 
and In continual obedience, Reassure yourself then, O lover of voluntary 
penance, if, indeed, the works of self-love deserve to be called penances! 
When you took the habit after many prayers and much consideration, it was 
thought good that you should enter the school of obedience and 
renunciation of your own will rather than remain the sport of your own 
judgment and of yourself. 

“Do not then let yourself be shaken, but remain where our Lord has 
placed you. It is true that there you suffer great mortifications of heart, 
seeing yourself so imperfect and so deserving of reproof and correction, but 


is not this the very thing you ought to seeks mortification of heart and a 
continual sense of your own misery? Yet, you say, you cannot do such 
penance as you would. My dear daughter, tell me what better penance can 
be given to an erring heart than to bear a continual cross and to be always 
renouncing self-love?” 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT 


Blessed Francis was no great friend of unusual mortifications, and did not 
wish them to be practised except in the pressing necessity of violent 
temptations. 

In such cases it was his desire that those so assailed should try to repel 
force by force, employing that holy violence which takes heaven by storm, 
for, as by cutting and burning health is restored to the body, so also by these 
caustic remedies holiness is often preserved in the soul. 

He used to say that to those who made all kinds of exterior austerities 
their custom, the custom in time becomes a second nature;42° that those 
who had hardened their skin no longer felt any inconvenience from cold, 
from hard couches, or coarse garments, and that when the flame of 
concupiscence kindled this dry wood they possessed no remedy which they 
could apply to extinguish the fire. 

They are like the pagan king, who had so accustomed himself to feed 
upon poison that when he wished to end his miseries with his life by taking 
it, he was obliged to live on against his will, and to serve as a sport to his 
enemies. 

The devil cares very little about our body being laid low so long as he can 
hold on to us by the vices of the soul; and so cunning is he that often out of 
bodily mortifications, he extracts matter for vanity. 

Our holy Bishop wrote as follows to a person who regretted that her 
health prevented her from continuing her accustomed austerities: 

“Since you do not find yourself any longer able to practise corporal 
mortifications and the severities of penance, and since it is not at all 
expedient that you should think of doing so, on which point we are 
perfectly agreed, keep your heart calm and recollected in the presence of its 
Saviour; and as far as possible do what you may have to do solely to please 
God, and suffer whatever you may have to suffer according to His disposal 


of events in this life with the same intention. Thus God will possess you 
wholly and will graciously allow you to possess Him one day eternally.” 

With regard to the various kinds of mortification, that which is inward 
and hidden is far more excellent than that which is exterior, the former not 
being compatible, as is the latter, with hypocrisy, vanity, or indiscretion. 

Again, those mortifications which come upon us from without, either 
directly from God or through men by His permission, are always superior to 
those which depend upon our own choice and which are the offspring of our 
will. 

Many, however, find here a stumbling block, being very eager to embrace 
mortifications suggested by their own inclinations, which, after all, however 
apparently severe, are really easy because they are what nature itself wants. 

On the other hand, mortifications which come to them from without and 
through others, however light they may be, they find insupportable. For 
example, a person will eagerly make use of disciplines, hair-shirts, and 
fasting, and yet will be so tender of his reputation that if once in a way 
laughed at or spoken against, he will become almost beside himself, robbed 
of his rest and even sometimes of his reason; and will perhaps in the end be 
driven to the most deplorable extremities. 

Another will throw himself with ardour into the practice of prayer, 
penance, silence, and such like devotions, but will break out into a fury of 
impatience and complain indignantly and unrestrainedly at the loss of a 
law-suit, or at the slightest damage done to his property. 

Another will give alms liberally and make magnificent foundations for 
the relief of the poor and sick, but will groan and tremble with fear when 
himself threatened with infirmity or sickness, however slightly; and upon 
experiencing the least possible bodily pain, will give vent to interminable 
lamentations. 

In proportion as people are more or less attached to honours, gain, or 
mere pleasures, they bear with less or more patience the hindrances to them; 
nor do the majority of men seriously consider that it is the hand of God 
which gives and which takes away, which kills and which makes alive, 
which exalts and which casts down, as it pleases Him. 

In order to heal this spiritual malady in a certain person our Blessed 
Father wrote to her: “Often and with all your heart kiss the crosses which 
God has laid upon your shoulders. Do not consider whether they are of 


precious and sweet-scented wood or not. And, indeed, they are more truly 
crosses when they are of coarse, common, ill-smelling wood. It is strange, 
but one particular chant keeps ever coming back to my mind, and it is the 
only one I know. It is the canticle of the divine Lamb; sad, indeed, but at the 
same time harmonious and beautiful—Father, not my will, but Thine be 
done.” 1882 


UPON FASTING!®88 


One day when we were talking about that holy liberty of spirit of which he 
thought so highly, as being one of the great aids to charity, Blessed Francis 
told me the following anecdote, which is a most practical illustration of his 
feelings on the subject. 

He had been visited by a Prelate, whom, with his accustomed hospitality 
and kindness, he pressed to remain with him for several days. When Friday 
evening came, our Blessed Father went to the Prelate’s room inviting him to 
come to supper, which was quite ready. 

“Supper!” cried his guest. “This is not a day for supper! Surely, the least 
one can do is to fast once a week!” Our holy Bishop at once left him to do 
as he pleased, desiring the servants to take his collation to his room, while 
he himself joined the chaplains of the Prelate and his own household at the 
supper table. 

The chaplains told him that this Prelate was so exact and punctilious in 
discharging all his religious exercises, of prayer, fasting, and such like, that 
he never abated one of them, whatever company he might have. Not that he 
refused to sit down to table with his visitors on fast days, but that he ate 
nothing but what was permitted by the rule he had imposed on himself. Our 
Blessed Father, after telling me this, went on to say that condescension was 
the daughter of charity, just as fasting is the sister of obedience; and that 
where obedience did not impose the sacrifice, he would have no difficulty 
in preferring condescension and hospitality to fasting. The lives of the 
Saints furnish frequent examples of this. Above all, Scripture assures us, 
that by hospitality some have merited to receive Angels; from which 
declaration St. Paul takes occasion to exhort the faithful not to forget 
liberality and hospitality, as sacrifices well pleasing to God.48&2 

“Remember,” he said, “that we must not be so deeply attached to our 
religious exercises, however pious, as not to be ready sometimes to give 
them up. For, if we cling to them too tightly, under the pretext of fidelity 


and steadfastness, a subtle self-love will glide in among them, making us 
forget the end in the means, and then, instead of pressing on, nor resting till 
we rest in God Himself, we shall stop short at the means which lead to Him. 

“As regards the occurrence of which I have been telling you, one Friday’s 
fast, thus interrupted, would have concealed many others; and to conceal 
such virtues is no less a virtue than those which are so concealed. God is a 
hidden God, who loves to be served, prayed to, and adored in secret, as the 
Gospel testifies.4222 You know what happened to that unthinking king of 
Israel, who, for having displayed his treasures to the ambassadors of a 
barbarian prince, was deprived of them all, when that same heathen king 
descended upon him with a powerful army. 

“The practice of the virtue of condescension or affability may often with 
profit be substituted for fasting. I except, however, the case of a vow, for in 
that we must be faithful even to death, and care nothing about what men 
may say, provided that God is served. They that please men have been 
confounded, because God hath despised them.”184 

He asked me one day if it was easy for me to fast. I answered that it was 
perfectly easy, as it was a rare thing for me to sit down to table with any 
appetite. “Then,” he rejoined, “do not fast at all.” On my expressing great 
astonishment at these words, and venturing to remind our Blessed Father 
that it was a mortification, strongly recommended to us by God Himself. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but for those who have better appetites than you have. 
Do some other good work, and keep your body in subjection by some other 
mode of discipline.” He went on, however, to say that fasting was, indeed, 
the greatest of all corporal austerities, since it puts the axe to the root of the 
tree. The others only touch the bark lightly; they only scrape or prune it. 
Whereas when the body waxes fat it often kicks, and from this sort of 
fatness sin is likely to proceed. 

“Those who are naturally sober, temperate, and self-restrained have a 
great advantage over others in the matter of study and spiritual things. They 
are like horses that have been well broken in, horses which have a strong 
bridle, holding them in to their duty.” 

He was no friend to immoderate fasting, and never encouraged it in his 
penitents, as we see in his “Introduction to a Devout Life,” where he gives 
this reason against the practice: “When the body is over-fed, the mind 


cannot support its weight; but when the body is weak and wasted. It cannot 
support the mind.” He liked the one and the other to be dealt with in a well- 
balanced manner, and said that God wished to be served with a reasonable 
service; adding—that it was always easy to bring down and reduce the 
bodily forces, but that it was not so easy a matter to build them up again 
when thus brought low. It is easy to wound, but not to heal. The mind 
should treat the body as its child, correcting without crushing it: only when 
it revolts must it be treated as a rebellious subject, according to the words of 
the Apostle: I chastise my body and bring it into subjection 82 


DOUBTS SOLVED AS TO SOLDIERS FASTING 


I was so young when called to the episcopate that I lived in a state of 
continual mistrust and uncertainty; doubtful about this, scrupulous about 
that; ignorance being the grandmother of scruples, as servile fear is their 
mother. 

At the time of which I am going to speak, the residences of our Blessed 
Father and myself were only eight leagues apart, and in all my perplexities 
and difficulties I had recourse to his judgment and counsel. I kept a little 
foot-boy in my service, almost entirely employed in running to and fro 
between Belley and Annecy, carrying my letters to him and bringing back 
his replies. These replies were to me absolute decrees; nay, I should rather 
say oracles, so manifestly did God speak by the mouth and pen of that holy 
man. 

On one occasion it happened that the captains of some troops—then 
stationed in garrison on the borders of Savoy and France, on account of a 
misunderstanding which had arisen between the two countries—came to me 
at the beginning of Lent to ask permission for their men to eat eggs and 
cheese during that season. This was a permission which I had never given 
except to the weak and sickly. I learned from the men themselves that they 
were exceedingly robust and hearty, and only weak and reduced as regarded 
their purses, their pay being so small that it barely supplied them with food. 
Nevertheless, I did not consider this poor pay a sufficient reason for 
granting a dispensation, especially in a district where Lent is so strictly kept 
that the peasants are scandalized when told that on certain days they may 
eat butter. 

In my difficulty I despatched a letter at once to our Blessed Father, whose 
reply was full of sweetness and kindness. He said that he honoured the faith 
and piety of the good centurions, who had presented this request, which, 
indeed, deserved to be granted, seeing that it edified, not the Synagogue, 
but the Church. He added that I ought not only to grant it, but to extend it, 


and instead of eggs, to permit them to eat oxen, and instead of cheese, the 
cows of whose milk it is made. 

“Truly,” he went on to say, “you are a wise person to consult me as to 
what soldiers shall eat in Lent, as if the laws of war and necessity did not 
over-ride all others without exception! Is it not a great thing that these good 
men submit themselves to the Church, and so defer to her as to ask her 
permission and blessing? God grant that they may do nothing worse than 
eat eggs, cheese, or beef; if they were guilty of nothing more heinous than 
that, there would not be so many complaints against them.” 


THE GOLDEN MEAN IN DISPENSATIONS 


“Tt is quite true,” said our Blessed Father, on one occasion, “that there are 
certain matters in which we are meant to use our own judgment, and in 
which, if we judge ourselves, we shall not be chastised by God. But there 
are others in which, with the eye of our soul, that is, with our judgment, it is 
as with the eye of the body, which sees all things excepting itself. We need 
a mirror. Now, this mirror, as regards interior things, is the person to whom 
we manifest our conscience, and who is its judge in the place of God.” 

He went on to say that in the matter of granting dispensations to his flock, 
he had told a certain Prelate, who had consulted him on the subject, that the 
best rule to give to others, or to take for oneself in such questions, is to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself, and oneself as others, in God and for God. “Tf,” 
he continued, addressing the Prelate, “you now take more trouble about 
granting these necessary dispensations to others than in getting them for 
yourself, the time will come when you will be generous, easy, and indulgent 
towards others, and severe and rigorous towards yourself. Perhaps you 
imagine that this second line of conduct is better than the other. It is not, 
and you will find the repose and peace of your soul only in the golden 
mean, which is the one wholesome atmosphere for the nourishing of 
virtue.” 


UPON THE WORDS, “EAT OF ANYTHING THAT IS SET 
BEFORE YOU.” 


Our Blessed Father held in great esteem the Gospel maxim, Eat such things 
as are set before you.483 He deemed it a much higher and stronger degree 
of mortification to accommodate the tastes and appetite to any food, 
whether pleasant or otherwise, which may be offered, than always to choose 
the most inferior and coarsest kinds. For it not seldom happens that the 
greatest delicacies—or those at least which are esteemed to be such by 
epicures—are not to our taste, and therefore to partake of them without 
showing the least sign of dislike is by no means so small a matter as may be 
thought. It incommodes no one but the person who so mortifies himself, 
and it is a little act of self-restraint so secret, so securely hidden from 
others, that the rest of the company imagine something quite different from 
the real truth. 

He also considered that it was a species of incivility when seated at a 
meal to ask for some dish which was at the other end of the table, instead of 
taking what was close at hand. He said that such practices were evidence of 
a mind too keen about viands, sauces, and condiments; too much absorbed 
in mere eating and drinking. If, he added, this careful picking out of dishes 
is not done from greediness or gluttony, but from a desire to choose the 
worst food, it smacks of affectation, which is as inseparable from 
ostentation as smoke from fire. The conduct of people who do this is not 
unlike that of guests who take the lowest seats at the table, in order that they 
may, with the greater éclat, be summoned to the higher places. The 
following incident will show his own indifference. One day poached eggs 
were served to him, and when he had eaten them, he continued to dip his 
bread in the water in which they had been cooked, apparently without 
noticing what he was doing. The guests were all smiling. Upon discovering 
the cause of their amusement, he told them it was too bad of them to 


undeceive him, as he was taking the sauce with much relish, verifying the 
proverb that “Hunger is the best sauce”! 


UPON THE STATE OF PERFECTION 


The degree of perfection to which our Blessed Father brought his Religious 
he makes manifest to us in one of his letters. 

“Do you know,” he says, “what the cloister is? It is the school of exact 
correction, in which each individual soul must learn the lesson of allowing 
itself to be so disciplined, planed, and polished that at length, being quite 
smooth and even, it may be fit to be joined, united, and absolutely 
assimilated with the Will of God. 

“To wish to be corrected is an evident sign of perfection, for the principal 
point of humility is realizing our need of it. 

“A convent is a hospital for the spiritually sick. The sick wish to be 
cured, and, therefore, they willingly submit to be lanced, probed, cut, 
cauterized, and subjected to any and every pain and discomfort which 
medicine or surgery may suggest. 

“In the early days of the Church, religious were called by a name which 
signifies healers. Oh! my daughter, be truly your own healer, and pay no 
heed to what self-love may whisper to the contrary. Say to yourself, since I 
do not wish to die spiritually, I will be healed, and in order to be healed I 
will submit to treatment and correction, and I will entreat the doctors to 
Spare me nothing which may be required to effect my cure.” 


MARKS OF PROGRESS IN PERFECTION 


Our Blessed Father, who did not like people to be too introspective and self- 
tormenting, said that they should, however, walk as it is written of the 
Maccabees, Caute et ordinate;+®“4 that is, with circumspection and order, 
or, to use a common expression, “bridle in hand.” And one of the best 
proofs of our advancement in virtue is, he said, a love of correction and 
reproof; for it is a sign of a good digestion easily to assimilate tough and 
coarse food. In the same way it is a mark of spiritual health and inward 
vigour to be able to say with the Psalmist, The just man shall correct me in 
mercy and shall reprove me.182 

It is a great proof of our hating vice, and of the faults which we commit, 
proceeding rather from inadvertence and frailty, than from malice and 
deliberate intention, that we welcome the warnings which make us think on 
our ways, and turn back our feet (that is to say, our affections) into the 
testimonies of God, by which is meant the divine law. 

An old philosopher said that to want to get well is part of the sick man’s 
cure. The desire to keep well is a sign of health. He who loves correction 
necessarily desires the virtue contrary to the fault for which he is reproved, 
and therefore profits by the wamings given him to escape the vice from 
which his fault proceeded. 

A sick person who is really anxious to recover his health takes without 
hesitation the remedies prescribed by the physician, however sharp, bitter, 
and painful they may be. He who aims at perfection, which is the full 
health, and true holiness of the soul, finds nothing difficult that helps him to 
arrive at that end. Justice and judgment, that is to say correction, establish 
in him the seat of perfect wisdom. In a word, better are the wounds of a 
friend (like those of a surgeon who probes only to heal) than the deceitful 


kisses of a flatterer, an enemy.1826 


UPON THE PERFECTION AIMED AT IN RELIGIOUS 
HOUSES 


Our Blessed Father was speaking to me one day on the subject of exterior 
perfection, and on the discontent expressed by certain Religions, who, in 
their particular order, had not found the strictness and severity of rule they 
desired. He said: “These good people seem to me to be knocking their 
heads against a stone wall. Christian perfection does not consist in eating 
fish, wearing serge, sleeping on straw, stripping oneself of one’s 
possessions, keeping strict vigils, and such like austerities. For, were this so, 
pagans would be the more perfect than Christians, since many of them 
voluntarily sleep on the bare ground, do not eat a morsel of meat throughout 
the whole year, are ragged, naked, shivering, living for the most part only 
on bread and water, and on that bread of suffering, too, which is far harder 
and heavier than the blackest of crusts. If perfection consisted in exterior 
observances such as these, they would have to go back in perfection were 
they to enter even the most strictly reformed of our Religious Houses, for in 
none is a life led nearly so austere as theirs. 

“The question then is in what does the essential perfection of a Christian 
life consist? It must surely in the first place include the assiduous practice 
of charity, for exterior mortifications without charity are of no account. St. 
Paul, we know, reckons martyrdom itself as nothing, unless quickened by 
charity. 

“T do not exactly know what standard of perfection they who insist so 
much upon exterior mortification wish to set up. 

“Surely the greater or lesser degree of charity is the true measure of 
sanctity and the measure also of the excellence of religious rule. Now, in 
what rule is charity, the queen of the virtues, more recommended that in that 
of St. Augustine? which seems to be nothing but one long discourse on 
charity. 


“However, it is not a question of comparing one rule with another, it is 
rather of noticing which rule is as a matter of fact best observed. For even 
had other rules, in regard to the exterior perfectness of the life they 
prescribe, every advantage over that of St. Augustine, who does not know 
that it is safer to enter a community in which a rule of less excellence is 
exactly observed, rather than another where a higher kind of rule is 
preached but not kept? Of what use are laws if they are not observed? 

“The consequence, in my opinion, of the mistake made by those who put 
over-much stress on esteem of mortification, is, that even Religious get 
accustomed to make use in their judgments of those lying balances of which 
the Psalmist speaks,2” and that the simple-minded are forced to trust to the 
guidance of blind leaders. Hence it has come to pass that true and essential 
perfection is not what the majority of people think it to be, nor is it reached 
by the road along which the many travel. May God have pity on us, and 
bless us with the light of His countenance, so that we may know His way 
upon the earth, and may declare His salvation to all nations, and may He 
turn aside from us in this our day, that which He once threatened to those 
who thought themselves wise: Let them alone, they are blind leaders of the 
blind.” 1828 


UPON FRUGALITY 


The following notable example of frugality and economy was related to me 
by our Blessed Father himself. 

Monseigneur Vespasian Grimaldi, who was Piedmontese by birth, made a 
tolerably large fortune in France as an ecclesiastic, during the regency of 
Catherine de Medicis. He was raised to the dignity of Archbishop of Vienne 
in Dauphiné, and held several other benefices which brought him in a large 
revenue. Having amassed all these riches at court, his desire was to live 
there in great pomp and splendour, but whether it was that God did not 
bless his designs, or that he was too much addicted to extravagance and 
display, certain it is that he was always in difficulties, not only about 
money, but even about his health. 

Weary at last of dragging on a life so troubled and so wretched, he 
resolved to quit the court, and to retire into a peaceful solitude. He had 
often in past days remarked the extraordinary beauty of the banks of Lake 
Leman, where nature seems to scatter her richest gifts with lavish hand, and 
there he resolved to fix his abode in a district subject to his own sovereign, 
the Duke of Savoy, and settling down in that quiet spot to spend the 
remainder of his days in peace. He selected for this purpose the little village 
and market town of Evian, so called because of the abundance and clearness 
of its lovely streams and fountains. The little town is situated on the very 
margin of the lake, and backed by an outlying stretch of country is as 
charming to, the eye as it is rich and fertile. 

There, having given up his archbishopric and all his benefices, reserving 
only to himself a pension of two thousand crowns, he established a retreat 
into which he was accompanied by only three or four servants. 

He was at this time sixty-five years old, but weighed down by physical 
infirmities much more than by the burden of his years. He had chosen this 
particular spot purposely because there was no approach to it from the high 
road, and there was little fear of visits from that great world of which he 


was now So weary, in the crush and tumult of which he had spent so large a 
portion of his life in consequence of his position at court. 

Another reason for his choosing Evian was that the little township being 
in the diocese of Geneva, which is included in the province of Vienne in 
Dauphiné, in settling there he was not leaving his own province. 

Living then in this calm retreat, free from all bustle and all burdens of 
office, with no show and state to keep up, having nothing to attend to but 
the sanctification of his soul and the restoration of his bodily health, a 
marvellous change was soon observed in him. Inward peace gave back to 
him health so vigorous and settled that those who had known him in the 
days of his infirmity declared him to be absolutely rejuvenated, and truly he 
did feel in his soul a renewal of strength like that of the eagle. This he 
attributed to exercises of the contemplative life to which he now devoted 
himself with fervour. 

We see thus how true is the divine oracle which tells us that to those who 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice all temporal things necessary 
shall be given,/822 for God prospered this good Prelate in even his worldly 
affairs. 

The small sum of money which he had reserved for himself, and which 
he spent in the most frugal and judicious manner possible, so increased that 
when he died at the age of a hundred and two or a hundred and three years, 
he left behind him more than 6,000 crowns. 

By his will he ordered the whole to be distributed in benefactions and 
alms throughout the neighbourhood, and in fact it relieved every 
necessitous person to be found round about. 

It was this very Mgr. Vespasian Grimaldi who, assisted by the Bishops of 
Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, and of Damascus, conferred episcopal 
consecration upon Blessed Francis in the Church of Thorens, in the diocese 
of Geneva, on the feast of the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady, 
December 8th, 1602. 

From this notable example we may easily gather: 


1. That for Prelates the atmosphere of Courts is not to be recommended. 


2. That it is favourable neither to the growth of holiness nor the 
maintenance of physical health. 


3. That great fortunes entail great slavery and great anxieties. 


4. A peaceful, tranquil, and hidden life, even from the point of view of 
common sense and of the dictates of nature, is the happiest. 


5. That much more is this so when looked at in the light of grace and of the 
soul’s welfare. 


6. That the old saying is quite true that there is no surer way to increase 
one’s income than that of frugality and judicious economy. 


7. That one never has money enough to meet all the claims of worldly show 
and vain ostentation. 


8. That he who lives in the style the world expects of him is never rich, 
while he who regulates his expenditure simply by his natural needs is never 
poor. 


9. That almsdeeds is an investment which multiplies itself a hundredfold 
even in this present life and ensures the fruit of a blessed eternity in the 
next, provided only they have been given in the love, and for the love of 
God. 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ ESTEEM OF THE VIRTUE OF 
SIMPLICITY 


Our Blessed Father had the highest possible esteem for the virtue of 
simplicity. Indeed, my sisters, you know what a prominent place he gives to 
it in his letters, his Spiritual Conferences, and elsewhere. Whenever he met 
with an example of it he rejoiced and openly expressed his delight. I will 
here give you one instance which he told me, as it were exulting over it. 
After having preached the Advent and Lent at Grenoble, he paid a visit to 
La Grande Chartreuse, that centre of wonderful devotion and austerity, the 
surroundings of which are so wild, solitary, and almost terrible in their 
ruggedness, that St. Bernard called it locus horroris et vaste solitudinis. 

At the time of his visit, the Prior General of the whole Order was Dom 
Bruno d’Affringues, a native of St. Omer, a man of profound learning and 
of still more profound humility and simplicity. I knew him well, and can 
bear witness to the beauty of his character, which in its extreme sweetness 
and simplicity had something in it not of this earth. 

He received Blessed Francis on his arrival with his usual delightful 
courtesy and sincerity. After having conducted him to a guest chamber 
suited to his rank, and having talked with him on many lofty and sublime 
subjects, he suddenly remembered that it was some feast day of the Order. 
He therefore took leave of the Bishop, saying that he would gladly have 
stayed with him much longer, but that he knew his honoured guest would 
prefer obedience to everything else, and that he must retire to his cell to 
prepare for Matins, it being the feast of one of their great Saints. 

Our Saint approved highly of this exact observance of rule, and they 
separated with mutual expressions of respect and regard. 

On his way to his cell, however, the Prior was met by the Procurator of 
the Monastery, who asked him where he was going and where he had left 
his Lordship, the Bishop of Geneva. “I have left Him,” the Prior answered, 
“in his own chamber, and I took leave of him that I might go to our cell and 


be ready to say Matins to-night in choir because of to-morrow’s feast.” 
“Truly, Reverend Father,” said the Procurator, “you are well up in the 
ceremonies of the world indeed! Why, it is only a feast of our own Order! 
Do we, out in this desert, have every day for our guests Prelates of such 
distinction? Do you not know that God takes pleasure when for a sacrifice 
to Him we offer hospitality and kindliness? You will always have leisure to 
sing the praises of God; you will have plenty of other opportunities for 
saying Matins; but who can entertain such a Prelate better than you? What a 
disgrace to the house that you should leave him thus alone!” “My son,” 
replied the Reverend Father, “I see that you are quite right and that I have 
certainly done wrong.” So saying he at once retraced his steps to the Bishop 
of Geneva’s apartment, and finding him, there said humbly: “My Lord, on 
leaving you I met one of our brethren who told me that I had been guilty of 
discourtesy in leaving you thus all alone; that I should have an opportunity 
at another time of making up for my absence from Matins, but that we do 
not every day have a Bishop of Geneva under our roof. I see that he is in the 
right and I have come back at once to ask your pardon, and to beg you to 
excuse my apparent rudeness, for I assure you truthfully that it was done in 
ignorance.” 

Blessed Francis was enraptured with this straightforwardness, candour, 
and simplicity, and told me that he was more delighted with it than if he had 
seen the good Prior work a miracle. 


BLESSED FRANCIS’ LOVE OF EXACTITUDE 


This same Dom Bruno was remarkable for his exactitude and punctuality, 
virtues which our Blessed Father always both admired and praised. He was 
so exact in the observance of the smallest monastic detail that no novice 
could have surpassed him in carefulness. At the same time he never allowed 
himself to be carried away by indiscreet fervour, beyond the line laid down 
in his rule, knowing how much harm would be done to his inferiors by his 
not preserving a calm and even tenor of life, making himself all things to 
men, that he might win them and keep them for Jesus Christ. 

He would never allow the smallest austerities to be practised beyond 
those prescribed by the Constitutions of the Order. Though rigorous towards 
himself he was marvellously indulgent towards those whom he governed in 
the monastery. For himself he had the heart of a judge, for them that of a 
mother. 

Our holy Bishop, drawing a comparison between him and _ his 
predecessor, who was addicted to such excessive austerities that it seemed 
as if he had either no body at all, or one of iron, said: “The late Prior was 
like those unskilful physicians who by their treatment fill up our cemeteries: 
for many who desired to imitate his mortified life, and through a zeal 
without knowledge, tried to do what was beyond their strength, ended by 
falling into the pit. On the other hand, the actual Prior of the Grand 
Chartreuse, by his gentleness and moderation, maintains among his monks, 
peace and humility of soul, together with health of body, making them 
preserve their strength for God, that is to say, so as to serve Him longer and 
with greater earnestness in those exercises which tend to His glory. In doing 
this he follows the example of the Patriarch Jacob, who, on his return from 
Mesopotamia, could have reached his father’s house much sooner had he 
accepted the offer of camels made by his brother Esau, when he came to 
meet him. But Jacob preferred to accommodate his pace to that of his little 
ones, of his children, and even of the lambs of his flock, rather than to press 


on at the risk of throwing his household and followers into disorder.” This 
example was a favourite one with our Blessed Father, and I am reminded of 
another of the same kind, which he valued almost as much. “Have you 
read,” he once said to me, “the life of Blessed Aloysius Gonzaga of the 
Society of Jesus? If you have, perhaps you have remarked what it was that 
made that young prince so quickly become holy, and almost perfect. It was 
his extreme exactitude and punctuality, and his faithful observance of the 
constitutions of his Order. This was such that he refused to put one foot 
before the other, so to speak, or draw back a single step in order to gratify 
himself. This, not of course in regard to things commanded, or forbidden, 
for the law of God leaves us in no doubt about such, but in those indifferent 
matters which, being neither commanded nor forbidden, often make correct 
discernment difficult.” There are some who imagine that this way of 
discerning the will of God is impracticable for persons in the world, and 
that it is only out of the world, as they call the cloistered life, that one can 
have recourse to it. Now, although we do not deny that in the well-regulated 
and holy life of a convent by means of obedience, and through the medium 
of superiors, the knowledge of God’s will in things indifferent can be more 
perfectly ascertained, and more readily acted upon, than in any other state 
of life, still we venture to maintain that even in the world it is easier to 
ascertain God’s will, even in things indifferent, than might at first sight 
appear.” 

It was one of Blessed Francis’ common maxims that great fidelity 
towards God may be practised even in the most indifferent actions, and he 
considered that to be a lower degree of fidelity which is only available for 
great and striking occasions. He who is careful with farthings, how much 
more so will he be with crowns? 

Not that he loved scrupulous minds, those, namely, which are troubled 
and anxious about every trifle. No, indeed, but he desired that God should 
be loved by all with a vigilant and attentive love, exact, punctual, and 
faithful in the smallest matters, pictured to us by the rod the Prophet used 
when watching the boiling caldron, to remove all the scum as it rose to the 
surface.1880 

And you may be sure that what he taught by word, he himself was the 
first to practise. He was the most punctual man I ever knew, the most exact, 


though without fussiness or worry. He was not only most accurate in all 
details of the service of the altar and of the choir, but, even when reciting 
his office in private, he never failed to observe all minutie of ceremonial in 
every way, bowing his head, genuflecting, etc., as if he were engaged in a 
solemn public function. In his intercourse with the world he was just as 
exact; he omitted no detail required by courtesy, he spared no pains to avoid 
giving inconvenience or annoyance to anyone. People who were old 
fashioned in their punctilious civilities, and tedious and lengthy in their 
ceremonious discourse, he treated with the most sweet and gracious 
forbearance, letting them say all they had to say, before he replied, and then 
answering as his duty and the laws of politeness required. 

All his actions were regular as clockwork, and the holy presence of God 
was the loadstar of his soul. One day I was complaining to him of the too 
great deference which he paid me. “And for how much then do you,” he 
answered, “account Jesus Christ, whom I honour in your person?” “Oh!” I 
replied, “if you take that ground, you ought to speak to me on your knees!” 

Once two persons happened to be playing a game of skill when Blessed 
Francis was in the room. One was cheating the other. Our holy Prelate, 
indignant at this, remonstrated at once. “Oh,” was the careless reply, “we 
are only playing for farthings.” And “supposing you were playing for 
guineas,” returned Francis, “how would it be then? He, who despises small 
faults will fall into great ones, but he who is faithful and honest in small 
matters will also be honest in great ones. He who fears to steal a pin will 
certainly not take a guinea. In fine, he who is faithful over a little shall be 
set over much.” 

I should like while I am on this subject to add a short saying which was 
often on the lips of this Blessed Father. “Fidelity towards God consists in 
abstaining from even the slightest faults, for great ones are so repulsive in 
themselves that often enough nature deters us from committing them.” 


A TEST OF RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


Here I will relate a pleasant little incident which befell Dom Bruno, of 
whom I have spoken above. Our Blessed Father often quoted it as an 
example for others. 

The Germans, particularly those on the banks of the Rhine, have a special 
devotion to St. Bruno, who was a native of Cologne, in which city he is 
highly honoured. 

A young man, a native of the same place, had a most ardent desire to 
enter the Carthusian Order, but his parents, influential people of the city, 
prevented his being received into the Chartreuse of Cologne, or into any 
other Carthusian monastery in the neighbourhood. 

The youth, greatly distressed at this repulse, left the city in haste, and 
took refuge among the holy mountains where St. Bruno and his companions 
made their first retreat. Presenting himself at the Grande Chartreuse he 
asked to see the Rev. Fr. Prior, and throwing himself at his feet, entreated 
that he might be clothed with the habit of the Order, concealing nothing 
from him, neither his birth, nor his place of residence, nor the circumstances 
of his vocation, etc. The Prior, observing that he was fragile in appearance 
and of an apparently delicate constitution, remonstrated, pointing out to him 
how great were the austerities of the Order, and reminding him of the 
bleakness of the hills amidst which the monastery was situated, and of the 
perpetual winter which reigns there. The young man replied insisting that 
he knew all this, and had counted the cost, but that God would be his 
strength, and enable him by His grace to overcome all obstacles. “Even 
though,” said he, “I should walk in the shadow of death I shall fear no evil 
provided that God be with me.” Then the Prior took a more serious tone. 
Determined to test to the utmost the courage and resolution of the postulant, 
he asked him sharply if he knew all that was required of those who aspire to 
enter the Carthusian Order. “Are you aware,” he said, “that in the first place 
we require him to work at least one miracle? Can you do that?” “I cannot,” 


replied the young man, “but the power of God within me can. I trust myself 
entirely to His goodness. I am certain that having called me to serve Him in 
this vocation, and implanted in me a thorough disgust for the things of the 
world, He will not permit me to look back, nor to return to that corrupt 
society which, with all my heart and soul, I have renounced. Ask of me 
whatever sign you will, I am convinced that God will work a miracle, even 
through me, in testimony of this truth.” 

As he spoke the blood mounted to his forehead, his eyes shone like stars, 
his whole visage seemed on fire with enthusiasm. 

Dom Bruno, astonished at the vehemence of his words, opened his arms, 
and clasping him to his heart received him at once among his children. 
Then turning to those who stood around him, “My brothers,” he said, “his is 
an undeniable vocation. May God of His clemency often send such 
labourers into the harvest of the Chartreuse.” And to the young postulant, 
“Have confidence, my son, God will help you, and will love you, and you 
will love Him, and will serve Him among us. This is the miracle we expect 
you to work.” 

You will ask me, perhaps, what use our Blessed Father could make of this 
example. I will tell you. When he was admitting any young girl into your 
congregation, my sisters, he invariably referred to it. He used to speak to 
her only of Calvary, of the nails, the thorns, the crosses, of inward 
mortification, of surrender of will, and crucifixion of private judgment, of 
dying wholly to self, in order to live only with God, in God, and for God: in 
fine, of living no longer according to natural inclinations and feelings, but 
absolutely according to the spirit of faith, and of your congregation. 

Did anyone object that your Order was not so rigorous, or severe, as he 
made it out to be; but that, on the contrary, the life led by its members was 
easy, without many outward austerities, as was proved by the fact that even 
the infirm and sickly were admitted into it, and attained to the same sanctity 
as the rest, he replied: “Believe me, that if the body is there preserved as if 
it were a vessel of election, the spirit is there tested and tried in all possible 
ways, since the spirit that fails to stand every possible trial is no stone fit for 
the building up of this congregation.” 

He went on to quote from the life of St. Bernard. Against that holy man it 
was once urged that the austerities and bodily macerations practised in his 
Order frightened away young men, and deterred them from entering it, 


“Many,” said the Saint, “see our crosses, but see not how well we are able 
to carry them. It happens to our crosses, as it does to those which are 
painted on the walls of a church when the Bishop in consecrating it makes a 
second cross upon them with holy oil. The people see the cross made by the 
painter, but they do not see that with which the Bishop has covered it. Our 
crosses, so plainly visible, are softened by very many inward consolations, 
which are concealed from the eyes of worldlings because they understand 
not the spiritual things of God, nor see how we can find peace in this 
bitterness which so repels those whose only thought is of themselves, and of 
their own pleasures. In very truth,” our Blessed Father continued, “the 
worldling may notice in the rosebed of religion only the loveliness of the 
flowers, and the sweetness of their perfume, but these conceal many a 
thorn. The crosses of community life are hidden because the sisters of this 
congregation have by interior mortification to make up for what is lacking 
in external austerities. 

“This law of your Institute has been established out of consideration for 
the weak and infirm, who may be admitted among you, and to whose 
service the stronger members have to devote themselves. This is the reason 
why all who purpose to enter the Order have to resolve to make war to the 
death against their private judgment, and still more against their self-will 
and self-love. This is why all ought to mortify all their passions and 
affections, and absolutely to bend their understanding under the yoke of 
obedience, to live, in short, no longer according to the old man, but entirely 
according to the new man, in holiness and in justice. So to live as to bear a 
continual cross even until death, and dying upon it, with the Son of God, to 
say, With Christ I am nailed to the Cross, and I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 1881 


UPON FOLLOWING THE COMMON LIFE 


He always praised common life very highly. His exalted opinion of its 
merits made him refuse to allow the Sisters of the Visitation to practise 
extraordinary austerities in respect to dress or food. For these matters he 
prescribed rules such as can easily be observed by anyone who wishes to 
lead a christian life in the world. His spiritual daughters, following this 
direction, imitate the example of Jesus Christ, of His Blessed Mother, and 
of the disciples of our Lord, who led no other kind of life. For the rest, they 
have at all times to submit themselves to the discretion and judgment of 
their superiors, whose duty it is to decide for them on the expediency of 
extraordinary mortifications after hearing the circumstances of the case of 
any individual sister. 

Our Saint himself often, indeed, practised bodily mortifications, but 
always with judgment and prudence, for he knew full well that the object of 
such austerities is the preservation of purity of soul, not the destruction of 
bodily health. 

In one word, he practically set the life of Jesus Christ before that of St. 
John the Baptist. 


UPON THE JUDGING OF VOCATIONS 


Although our Blessed Father has given you the fullest possible instructions 
on this subject, in his seventeenth Conference, entitled, On voting in a 
Community, I see that you are not quite satisfied in the matter. 

I know very well that your dissatisfaction does not arise from any 
unworthy motive, but only from a conscientious desire to do your duty to 
God, and to the sisters whom you have in a way to judge. To relieve your 
minds of doubt, I am about to supplement the teaching of that Conference 
with a few thoughts suggested to me at various times by Blessed Francis 
himself, which I put before you in words of my own. 

In the first place, we must be careful never to confuse the 
terms vocation and avocation, for their meaning is very different. 

An avocation is the condition of life in which we serve God. 

A vocation is His call to that condition of life. When we call a servant to 
command him to do something, the calling him is one thing, his obeying 
and employing himself as directed quite another; and this, even if he do the 
work precisely as he is told, and no more. Now, there are two sorts of 
vocation. The first is the call to faith or grace; the second, the call to a 
particular avocation in life. 

To follow the first vocation, viz., to Faith, is necessary for salvation, 
since he who refuses to listen to this call and to obey its voice risks the loss 
of his immortal soul. A pagan or heretic called by God to embrace 
Christianity or to submit to the Catholic Church, and to the end neglecting 
this call, must needs be lost, for out of the true Church there is no salvation. 
Again, if a member of the true Church who is spiritually dead in mortal sin, 
refuse to listen to the call, or vocation, of preventing grace which bids him 
return to God by confession, or by contrition of heart, he is in a state of 
damnation. 

Not so, however, with the second kind of call or vocation. As this is only 
to some particular condition of life in the world or the cloister, although we 


must not neglect it, but must listen with respect to what it may please God 
to say to our heart, yet essentially it is not of vital importance to the welfare 
of our soul that we should follow such a call, since, at the most, it is but an 
inward counsel, which may be acted upon or not according to our choice. 

And now remember that the counsels given in Holy Scripture are not 
precepts.4882 Our Blessed Father has often said that it would be not only an 
error, but a heresy, to maintain that there is any kind of legitimate calling or 
avocation in which it is impossible to save one’s soul. On the contrary, in 
each, grace is offered, by means of which we may safely walk before God 
in holiness and justice all the days of our life. 

To deny this would be to cut off from the hope of salvation, not 
thousands only, but millions of men and women, those, namely, who are 
engaged all their lives long in occupations which they have undertaken, not 
only without a vocation from God, but sometimes even against their own 
inclination. 

This is the teaching of this Blessed Father in his Philothea, where he says, 
“Tt is an error, nay, a heresy, to wish to exclude the highest holiness of life 
from the soldier’s barrack, the mechanic’s workshop, the courts of princes, 
or the household of married people.” 

He used to say that it is not sufficient merely to love our calling, but that 
our most earnest endeavours as true and faithful Christians should be to 
strive to attain perfection in that same calling. 

He remarked, too, that we do wrong to waste time in arguing as to what 
that perfection consists in. The glory of God should be the one aim of every 
devout soul. 

Only by the practice of virtue can that final end be reached, and no virtue 
unaccompanied by charity avails to attain to it. Therefore, charity is the 
bond of all perfection, nay, itself is all perfection. 

He attached much more importance to the spirit in which a vocation is 
followed out, than to the mere fact of its being embraced. 

And this because the salvation of our souls, which we shall owe to God’s 
grace, does not depend so much on the nature of our particular vocation or 
calling, but on our own persevering faithful submission to the will of God, 
which will of God is the salvation of us all. 


Now, as we can save our souls, so we can also lose them in any calling 
whatsoever. 

Would you desire a more unmistakable vocation than that of King Saul, 
or one more glorious than that of Judas? Yet both were lost. Where will you 
find one more troubled, and more interrupted by sin, than that of King 
David? Yet in spite of all that happened to him, how happy was its issue. 

The vocation of a certain young lady who resolved upon taking the veil, 
but only out of a sort of despair, and because irritated against her family, 
was nevertheless approved by our Blessed Father, who to justify his 
approval gave the following explanation. 

“As regards the vocation of this young lady, I consider it good, mingled 
though it be in her mind with imperfections and desirable though it would 
have been that she should have come to God simply and solely for the sake 
of the happiness of being wholly His. Remember that those whom God calls 
to Himself are not all drawn by Him with the same kind, or degree, of 
motives. 

“There are but few who give themselves absolutely to His service from 
the one only desire to be His, and to serve Him alone. 

“Among the women whose conversion the Gospel has made famous, 
Magdalen alone came through love, and with love. 

“The adulteress came through public shame, the woman of Samaria from 
private and individual self-reproach, the woman of Canaan in order to be 
healed of bodily infirmity. Again, among the saints, St. Paul, the first 
hermit, at the age of fifteen, took refuge in his cave to escape persecution. 
St. Ignatius Loyola came through distress and suffering, and so on with 
hundreds of others. We must not expect all to begin by being perfect. It 
matters little how we commence, provided only that we are firmly resolved 
to go on well, and to end well. Certainly Leah intruded with scant courtesy 
into Rachel’s promised place, as the wife of Jacob, yet she afterwards 
conducted herself so irreproachably, and behaved with such modesty and 
sweetness, that to her rather than to Rachel was vouchsafed the blessing of 
being an ancestress of our Lord. 

“Those who were compelled to come into the marriage feast in the 
Gospel, ate, and drank of the best, nor, had they been the guests for whom 
the banquet was prepared, could they have fared better. If, then, we would 
have a pledge of their good living and perseverance, we must lock at the 


good dispositions of those who enter Religion rather than at the motives 
which impel them: for there are many souls who would not have entered the 
convent at all if the world had smiled upon them, and whom we 
nevertheless may find to be resolute in trampling under their feet the 
vanities of that same world.” 


UPON PRUDENCE AND SIMPLICITY 


“I know not,” said our Blessed Father, on one occasion, “what this poor 
virtue of prudence has done to me that I find it so difficult to love it: if I do 
so at all, it is only because I have no choice in the matter, seeing that it is 
the very salt of life, and a light to show us the way out of its difficulties. 

“On the other hand, the beauty of simplicity charms me. I would rather 
possess the harmlessness of one dove than the wisdom of a hundred 
serpents. I know that a combination of wisdom and simplicity is useful, and 
that the Gospel recommends it to us;4883 but I am of opinion that in this 
matter it should be as it is with certain medicines, in which a minute dose of 
poison is mixed with many wholesome drugs. If the doses, of serpent and 
dove were equal, I would not trust the medicine; the serpent can kill the 
dove, the dove cannot kill the serpent. Besides, there is a sort of prudence 
that is human and worldly which Scripture calls carnal wisdom,/8 as it is 
only used for wrong-doing, and is so dangerous and so subtle that those 
who possess it are unconscious of their own danger. They deceive others, 
yet are the first to be themselves deceived. 

“T am told that in an age so crafty as our own prudence is necessary, if 
only to prevent our being wronged. I say nothing against this dictum, but I 
do believe that more in harmony with the mind of the Gospel is that which 
teaches us that it is great wisdom in the sight of God to suffer men to 
devour us, and to take away our goods,188° bearing the loss of them 
joyfully, knowing that a better and a more secure substance awaits us. In a 
word, a good Christian should always choose rather to be the anvil than the 
hammer, the robbed than the robber, the victim than the murderer, the 
martyr than the tyrant. Let the world rage, let the prudence of so-called 
philosophy stand aghast, let the flesh despair; it is better to be good and 
simple than clever and wicked.” 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


Some of the friends of our Saint, actuated by this spirit of worldly 
prudence, having seen the flattering reception given by the public to his 
Philothea, which had at once been translated into various languages, 
advised him not to write any more books, as it was impossible that any 
other work from his pen should meet with equal success. 

These remarks were unwelcome to our Blessed Father, who afterwards 
said to me: “These good people no doubt love me, and their love makes 
them speak as they do, out of the abundance of their hearts; but if they will 
only be so good as to turn their eyes for a moment from me, vile and 
wretched as I am, and fix them upon God, they will soon change their note; 
for if it has pleased Him to give His blessing to that first little book of mine, 
why should He deny it to my next? And if from little Philothea He made 
His glory to shine forth, as He brought forth the light from darkness,18° 
and the sacred fire from the clay1882, is His arm thereby shortened, or His 
power diminished? Can He not make living and thirst-quenching water flow 
forth from the jaw-bone of an ass? But these good people do not dwell upon 
such considerations; they think solely of my personal glory, as if we ought 
to desire credit for ourselves, and not rather ascribe all to God, who works 
in us whatever good seems to emanate from us. 

“Now, according to the spirit of the Gospel, so far from its being right to 
depend upon the applause of the world, St. Paul declares that if we please 
men, we are not the servants of God,1888 the friendship of the world being 
enmity with God. If then that little book has brought to me some vain and 
unmerited praise, it would be well worth my while to build upon its 
foundation some inferior work, so as to beat down the smoke of this 
incense, and earn that contempt from men which makes us so much the 
more pleasing to God, because we are thereby more and more crucified to 
the world.” 


UPON MENTAL PRAYER 


I once asked our Blessed Father if it was not better to take one single point 
for mental prayer, and to draw from this point one single affection and 
resolution, as I thought that by taking three points and deducing from them 
very many affections and resolutions great confusion and perplexity of 
mind were occasioned. He replied that unity and simplicity in all things, but 
especially in spiritual exercises, must always be preferred to multiplicity 
and complexity, but that to beginners, and to those little skilled in this 
exercise, several points should be proposed so as fully to occupy their 
minds. 

I enquired whether, supposing that a single point were taken, it would not 
be better to dwell likewise upon only one affection and resolution rather 
than upon several. He answered that when Spring is richest in flowers, bees 
make the least honey, because they are so delighted to flutter from flower to 
flower that they do not give themselves time to extract the essence and 
spirit of which they form their combs. Drones make a great deal of noise 
and produce a very small result. And to the question whether it was not 
better often to repeat and dwell upon the same affection and resolution, 
rather than to develop and expand it by thinking it out, he replied that we 
ought to imitate painters and sculptors, who work by repeating again and 
again the strokes of their brush and chisel, and that in order to make a deep 
impression on the heart it is often necessary to go over the same thing many 
times. 

He added that as those sink, who in swimming move their legs and arms 
too rapidly, it being necessary to stretch them leisurely and easily, so also 
those who are too eager in mental prayer, faint away in their thoughts, their 
distracted meditations causing them only pain and dissatisfaction. 

I am asked to explain that saying attributed by our Blessed Father to the 
great St. Anthony, that he who prays ought to have his mind so fixed upon 
God, as even to forget that he is praying. Here is the explanation in our 


Saint’s own words. He says in one of his Conferences: “The soul must be 
kept steadfastly in this path (that, namely, of love and confidence in God) 
without allowing it to waste its powers in continually trying to ascertain 
what precisely it is doing and whether its work is satisfactory. Alas! our 
satisfactions and consolations do not always satisfy God: they only feed that 
miserable love and care of ourselves which has to do neither with God nor 
with the thought of God. Certainly, children whom our Lord has set before 
us as models of the perfection to be aimed at by us are, generally speaking, 
especially in the presence of their parents, quite untroubled about what is to 
happen. They cling to them without a thought of providing for themselves. 
The pleasures their parents procure them they accept in good faith and 
enjoy in simplicity, without any curiosity whatever as to their causes or 
effects. The love they feel for their parents and their reliance upon them is 
all they need. Those whose one desire is to please the Divine Lover have 
neither inclination nor leisure to turn back upon themselves, for their minds 
tend continually in the direction whither love carries them.”1882 

There is a saying of Tauler’s, that holy man who wrote a book on mystic 
theology, which our Blessed Francis held in high esteem, and was never 
weary of inculcating upon those of his disciples who were anxious to lead a 
devout life, or who, having already entered upon it, needed encouragement 
to make progress in it. Tauler was asked where he, who was so great a 
contemplative, and who held such close and familiar communication with 
God, had found God. He answered, “Where I found myself.” On being 
further asked where he had found himself, he said, “Where I forgot myself 
in God.” 

He went on to say, “We must lose ourselves in order to find ourselves in 
God, as it is written: He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth 
his life in this—world keepeth it unto life eternal.1822 No man can serve two 
masters, God and mammon.!22! To follow one you must of necessity quit 
the other. There is no fellowship between light and darkness or between 
Christ and Belial.1892 

“The two lovers who built, one the City of Jerusalem, the other the City 
of Babylon, of whom St. Augustine speaks, have nothing in common. It is 
the struggle of Esau and Jacob over again.” 


UPON ASPIRATIONS 


As the Saint’s own ordinary and favourite spiritual exercise was the practice 
of the presence of God, so he advised those whom he directed in the ways 
of holiness to devote themselves most earnestly to recollection, and to the 
use of frequent aspirations or ejaculatory prayers. 

On one occasion I asked him whether there would be more spiritual loss 
in omitting the exercise of mental prayer or in omitting that of recollection 
and aspirations. He answered that the omission of mental prayer might be 
repaired during the day or night by frequent withdrawal of the mind into 
God and by aspirations to Him, but that mental prayer unaccompanied by 
aspirations was, in his estimation, like a bird with clipped wings. He went 
on to say that: “by recollection we retire into God, and draw God into 
ourselves, as it is written: [ opened my mouth, and panted, because I longed 
for Thy commandments,!£23 by which is meant the mouth of the heart to 
which God always graciously inclines His ear. In the Canticle the bride says 
that her Beloved led her into His cellar of wine, he set in order charity in 
me.4854 Or, as another version has it, He enrolled me under the banner of 
His love. Just as wine is stored up in vaults or cellars, and as soldiers gather 
under their standards or banners; so all the faculties of our soul gather 
together around the goodness and love of God by short spiritual retreats, 
made from time to time throughout the day. But when are they made, and in 
what place? At any moment, and in any place, and there is no meal, or 
company, or employment, or occupation of any sort which can hinder them, 
just as they on their part neither hinder nor interfere with anything that has 
to be done. On the contrary, this is a salt which seasons every kind of food, 
or rather a sugar which never spoils any sauce. It consists only in inward 
glances from ourselves and from God, from ourselves into God, and from 
God into ourselves, without pictures or speech, or any outward aid; and the 
simpler this recollection is the better it is. As regards aspirations, they also 
are short but swift dartings of the soul into God, and can be made by a 


simple mental glance cast towards Him.Cast thy care, or thoughts, upon the 
Lord,1825 says David. The more vigorously an arrow is shot from the bow 
the more swift is its flight. The more vehement and loving is an aspiration, 
the more truly is it a spiritual lightning-flash. These transports or 
aspirations, of which we have so many formulas, are the better the shorter 
they are. One of St. Bruno seems to me excellent on account of its 
brevity: O goodness of God; that also of St. Francis, My God and my all! 
and that of St. Augustine, Oh! to love, to go forward, to die to self, to reach 
God!” 

Our Blessed Father treats excellently of these two exercises in his 
Philothea, and recommends them strongly, saying that they hold to one 
another, as did Jacob and Esau at their birth, and follow one another, as do 
respiration and aspiration. And just as in respiration we draw the fresh outer 
air into our lungs, and by aspiration drive out that into which the heat of our 
bodies has entered, so by the breath of recollection we draw God into 
ourselves, or retire into God, and by aspirations we cast ourselves into the 
arms of His goodness. 

Happy the soul that often thus breathes, and thus aspires, for she abides in 
God and God in her. 


UPON INTERIOR RECOLLECTION AND EJACULATORY 
PRAYERS 


The two exercises which he especially recommended to his penitents were 
interior recollection and ejaculatory aspirations and prayers. By them, he 
said, the defects of all other spiritual exercises might be remedied, and 
without them those others were saltless, that is, without savour. He called 
interior recollection the collecting or gathering up of all the powers of the 
soul into the heart, there to hold communion with God, alone with Him, 
heart to heart. 

This Blessed Francis could do in all places and at all hours without being 
hindered by any company or occupations. This recollection of God and of 
ourselves was the favourite exercise of the great St. Augustine, who so 
often exclaimed: “Lord, let me know Thee, and know myself!” and of the 
great St. Francis, who cried out: “Who art Thou, my God and my Lord? and 
who am I, poor dust and a worm of the earth?” This frequent looking up to 
God and then down upon ourselves keeps us wonderfully to our duties, and 
either prevents us from falling, or helps us to raise ourselves quickly from 
our falls, as the Psalmist says: I set the Lord always in my sight: for He is at 
my right hand, that I be not moved.1828 

Thou hast held me by my right hand; and by Thy will thou hast conducted 
me, and with Thy glory Thou hast received me.1822 He teaches us how to 
practise this exercise in his Philothea, where, dealing with the subject of 
aspirations or ejaculatory prayers, he says: “In this exercise of spiritual 
retreat and ejaculatory prayers lies the great work of devotion. We may 
make up for the deficiency of all other prayers, but failure in this can 
scarcely ever be repaired. Without it we cannot well lead the contemplative 
life, and can only lead the active life very imperfectly; without it repose is 
idleness, and labour only vexation. This is why I conjure you to embrace it 
with your whole heart, and never to lay it aside.” 4828 


UPON DOING AND ENDURING 


His opinion was that one ounce of suffering was worth more than a pound 
of action; but then it must be of suffering sent by God, and not self-chosen. 
Indeed, to endure pain which is of our own choosing is rather to do than to 
suffer, and, speaking in general, our having chosen it spoils our good work, 
because self-love has insinuated itself into our motives. We wish to serve 
God in one way, while He desires to be served in another; we wish what He 
wishes, but not as He wishes it. We do not submit ourselves wholly and as 
we should do to His will. 

A person who was very devout and who was accustomed to spend much 
time in mental prayer, being attacked with severe headache, was forbidden 
by her doctor to practise this devotion, as it increased her suffering and 
prevented her recovery. The patient much distressed at this prohibition 
wrote to consult our Blessed Father on the subject, and this is his reply: 

“As regards meditation,” he says, “the doctors are right. While you are so 
weak, you must abstain from it; but to make up you must double your 
ejaculatory prayers, and offer them all to God as an act of acquiescence in 
His good pleasure, which, though preventing you from meditating, in no 
way separates you from Himself, but, on the contrary, enables you to unite 
yourself more closely to Him by the practice of calm and holy resignation. 
What matters it how or by what means we are united to God? Truly, since 
we seek Him alone, and since we find Him no less in mortification than in 
prayer, especially when He visits us with sickness, the one ought to be as 
welcome to us as the other. Moreover, ejaculatory prayers and the silent 
lifting of the heart to God, are really a continued meditation, and the patient 
endurance of pain and distress is the worthiest offering we can possibly 
make to Him who saved us through suffering. Read also occasionally some 
good book that will fill up what is wanting to you of food for the spirit.” 


UPON MORTIFICATION AND PRAYER 


Our Blessed Father considered that mortification without prayer is like a 
body without a soul; and prayer without mortification like a soul without a 
body. He desired that the two should never be separated, but that, like 
Martha and Mary, they should without disputing, nay, in perfect harmony, 
unite in serving our Lord. He compared them to the scales in a balance, one 
of which goes down when the other goes up. In order to raise the soul by 
prayer, we must lower the body by mortification, otherwise the flesh will 
weigh down the soul and hinder it from rising up to God, whose spirit will 
not dwell with a man sunk in gross material delights or cares. 

The lily and the rose of prayer and contemplation can only grow and 
flourish among the thorns of mortification. We cannot reach the hill of 
incense, the symbol of prayer, except by the steep ascent on which we find 
the myrrh of mortification, needed to preserve our bodies from the 
corruption of sin. 

Just as incense, which in Scripture represents prayer, does not give forth 
its perfume until it is burned, neither can prayer ascend to Heaven unless it 
proceeds from a mortified heart. Mortification averts temptations, and 
prayer becomes easy when we are sheltered under the protecting wings of 
mortification. When we are dead to ourselves and to our passions we begin 
to live to God. He begins to feed us in prayer with the bread of life and 
understanding, and with the manna of His inspirations. In fine, we become 
like that pillar of aromatic smoke to which the Bride is compared, 
compounded of all the spices of the perfumer.4222 

Our Blessed Father’s maxim on this subject was that: “We ought to live 
in this world as if our soul were in heaven and our body in the tomb.” 


UPON THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


The practice of recollection of the presence of God was so much insisted 
upon by our Blessed Father that, as you know, my sisters, he recommended 
it to your Congregation to be the daily bread and constant nourishment of 
your souls. 

He used to say that to be recollected in God is the occupation of the 
blessed; nay, more, the very essence of their blessedness. Our Lord in the 
Gospel says that the angels see continually, without interruption or 
intermission, the face of their Father in heavens and is it not life eternal to 
see God and to be always in His most holy presence, like the angels, who 
are called the supporters of His throne. 

You know that whenever you are gathered together for recreation, one of 
you is always appointed as a sort of sentinel to watch over the proper 
observance of this holy practice, pronouncing from time to time, aloud, 
these words: “Sisters, we remind your Charities of the holy presence of 
God,” adding, if it has been a day of general communion, “and of the holy 
communion of to-day.” 

Our Blessed Father on this subject says in his Devout Life: “Begin all 
your prayers, whether mental or vocal, by an act of the presence of God, 
Adhere strictly to this rule, the value of which you will soon realize.”1222 

And again: “Most of the failures of good people in the discharge of their 
duty come to pass because they do not keep themselves sufficiently in the 
presence of God.” 

If you desire more instruction on the matter, read again what he has 
written about it in the same book. 


HIS UNITY OF SPIRIT WITH GOD 


He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit,4224 says St. Paul. 

Our Blessed Father had arrived at that degree of union with God which is 
in some sort a unity, because the will of God in it becomes the soul of our 
will, that is, its life and moving principle, even as our soul is the life and the 
moving principle of our body. Hence his rapturous ejaculation: “Oh! how 
good a thing it is to live only in God, to labour only in God, to rejoice only 
in God!” 

Again, he expresses this sentiment even more forcibly in the following 
words: “Henceforth, with the help of God’s grace, I will no longer desire to 
be anything to any one, or that any one be anything to me, save in God, and 
for God only. I hope to attain to this when I shall have abased myself utterly 
before Him. Blessed be God! It seems to me that all things are indeed as 
nothing to me now, except in Him, for whom and in whom I love every soul 
more and more tenderly.” 

Elsewhere he says: “Ah! when will this poor human love of attentions, 
courtesies, responsiveness, sympathy, and favours be purified and brought 
into perfect accordance with the all pure love of the Divine will? When will 
our self-love cease to desire outward tokens of God’s nearness and rest 
content with the changeless and abiding assurance which He gives to us of 
His eternity? What can sensible presence add to a love which God has 
made, which He supports, and which He maintains? What marks can be 
lacking of perseverance in a unity which God has created? Neither presence 
nor absence can add anything to a love formed by God Himself.” 


HIS GRATITUDE TO GOD FOR SPIRITUAL CONSOLATIONS 


In one of his letters written to a person both virtuous and honourable, in 
whom he had great confidence, he says: “If you only knew how God deals 
with my heart, you would thank Him for His goodness to me, and entreat 
Him to give me the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, so that I may rightly 
act upon the inspirations of wisdom and understanding which He 
communicates to me.” He often expressed the same thought to me in 
different words. “Ah!” he would say, “how good must not the God of Israel 
be to such as are upright of heart, since He is so gracious to those even who 
have a heart like mine, miserable, heedless of His graces, and earth-bound! 
Oh! how sweet is His spirit to the souls that love Him and seek Him with all 
their might! Truly, His name is as balm, and it is no wonder that so many 
ardent spirits follow Him with enthusiastic devotion, eagerly and joyously 
hastening to Him, led by the sweetness of His attractions. Oh! what great 
things we are taught by the unction of divine goodness! Being at the same 
time illumined by so soft and calm a light that we can scarcely tell whether 
the sweetness is more grateful than the light, or the light than the sweetness! 
Truly, the breasts of the Spouse are better than wine, and sweeter than all 
the perfumes of Arabia.1202 

“Sometimes I tremble for fear that God may be giving me my Paradise in 
this world! I do not really know what adversity is; I have never looked 
poverty in the face; the pains which I have experienced have been mere 
scratches, just grazing the skin; the calumnies spoken against me are 
nothing but a gust of wind, and the remembrance of them dies away with 
the sound of the voice which utters them. It is not only that I am free from 
the ills of life, I am, as it were, choked with good things, both temporal and 
spiritual. Yet in the midst of all I remain ungrateful and insensible to His 
goodness. Oh! for pity’s sake, help me sometimes to thank God, and to pray 
Him not to let me have all my reward at once! 


“He, indeed, shows that He knows my weakness and my misery by 
treating me thus like a child, and feeding me with sweetmeats and milk, 
rather than with more solid food. But oh, when will He give me the grace, 
after having basked in the sunshine of His favours, to sigh and groan a little 
under the burden of His Cross, since to reign with Him, we must suffer with 
Him, and to live with Him, we must die together with Him? Assuredly we 
must either love or die, or rather we must die that we may love Him; that is 
to say, die to all other love to live only for His love, and live only for Him 
who died that we may live eternally in the embrace of His divine 
goodness.” 


UPON THE SHEDDING OF TEARS 


Although he was himself very easily moved to tears, he did not set any 
specially high value on what is called the gift of tears, except when it 
proceeds, not from nature, but directly from the Father of light, who sends 
His rain upon the earth from the clouds. He told me once that, just as it 
would be contrary to physical laws for rain, in place of falling from heaven 
to earth, to rise from earth to heaven; so it was against all order that sensible 
devotion should produce that which is supernatural. For this would be for 
nature to produce grace. He compared tears shed, in moments of mental 
excitement, by persons gifted with a strong power of imagination, to hot 
rains which fall during the most sultry days of summer, and which scorch 
rather than refresh vegetation. But when supernatural devotion, seated in 
the higher powers of the soul, breaking down all restraining banks, spreads 
itself over the whole being of man, he compared the tears it causes him to 
shed to a mighty, irresistible and fertilising torrent, making glad the City of 
God. Tears of this sort, he thought much to be desired, seeing that they give 
great glory to God and profit to the soul. Of those who shed such tears, he 
said, the Gospel Beatitude speaks when it tells us that: Blessed are they that 
weep,1203 

In one of his letters he writes as follows: “I say nothing, my good 
daughter, about your imagining yourself hard of heart, because you have no 
tears to shed. No, my child, your heart has nothing to do with this. Your 
lack of tears proceeds not from any want of affectionate resolve to love, 
God, but from the absence of sensible devotion, which does not depend at 
all upon our heart, but upon our natural temperament, which we are unable 
to change. For just as in this world it is impossible for us to make rain to 
fall when we want it, or to stop it at our own good pleasure, so also it is not 
in our power to weep from a feeling of devotion when we want to do so, or, 
on the other hand, not to weep when carried away by our emotion. Our 
remaining unmoved at prayer and meditation proceeds, not from any fault 


of ours, but from the providence of God, who wishes us to travel by land, 
and often by desert land, rather than by water, and who wills to accustom us 
to labour and hardship in our spiritual life.” On this same subject I once 
heard him make one of his delightful remarks: “What!” he cried, “are not 
dry sweetmeats quite as good as sweet drinks? Indeed they have one special 
advantage. You can carry them about with you in your pocket, whereas the 
sweet drink must be disposed of on the spot. It is childish to refuse to eat 
your food when none other is to be had, because it is quite dry. The sea is 
God’s, for He made it, but His hands also laid the foundations of the dry 
land, that is to say, of the earth. We are land animals, not fish. One goes to 
heaven by land as easily as by water. God does not send the deluge every 
day. Great floods are not less to be feared than great droughts!” 


UPON JOY AND SADNESS 


As the blessedness of the life to come is called joy in Scripture, Good and 
faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord, so also—it is in joy that the 
happiness of this present life consists. Not, however, in all kinds of joy, for 
the joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment,2%4 that is to say, lasts but for a 
moment. 

It is said of the wicked that they spend their days in wealth, and in a 
moment go down to hell,42°° and that mourning taketh hold of the end of 
false joy.1206 

True, joy can only proceed from inward peace, and this peace from the 
testimony of a good conscience, which is called a continual feast 42° 

This is that joy of the Lord, and in the Lord, which the Apostle 
recommends so strongly, provided it be accompanied by charity and 
modesty. 

Our Blessed Father thought so highly of this joyous peace and peaceful 
joy that he looked upon it as constituting the only true happiness possible in 
this life. Indeed he put this belief of his into such constant practice that a 
great servant of God, one of his most intimate friends, declared him to be 
the possessor of an imperturbable and unalterable peace. 

On the other hand, he was as great an enemy to sadness, trouble, and 
undue hurry and eagerness, as he was a friend to peace and joy. Besides all 
that he says on the subject in his Philothea and his Theotimus, he writes 
thus to a soul who, under the pretext of austerity and penance, had 
abandoned herself to disquietude and grief: Be at peace, and nourish your 
heart with the sweetness of heavenly love, without which man’s heart is 
without life, and man’s life without happiness. Never give way to sadness, 
that enemy of devotion. What is there that should be able to sadden the 
servant of Him who will be our joy through all eternity? Surely sin, and sin 
only, should cast us down and grieve us. If we have sinned, when once our 


act of sorrow at having sinned has been made, there ought to follow in its 
train joy and holy consolation. 


UPON THE DEGREES OF TRUE DEVOTION 


Loving devotion, or devout love, has three degrees, which are: 1. When we 
perform those exercises which relate to the service of God, but with some 
sluggishness. 2. When we betake ourselves to them with readiness. 3. When 
we run and even fly to execute them with joy and with eagerness. 

Our Blessed Father illustrates this by two very apt comparisons. 

“Ostriches never fly, barn door fowls fly heavily, close to the ground, and 
but seldom; eagles, doves, and swallows fly often, swiftly and high. Thus 
sinners never fly to God, but keep to the ground, nor so much as look up to 
Him. 

“Those who are in God’s grace but have not yet attained to devotion, fly 
to God by their good actions rarely, slowly, and very heavily; but devout 
souls fly to God frequently and promptly and soar high above the 
earth.”1298 His second comparison is this: 

“Just as a man when convalescent from an illness walks as much as is 
necessary, but slowly and wearily, so the sinner being healed from his 
iniquity walks as much as God commands him to do, but still only slowly 
and heavily, until he attains to devotion. Then, like a man in robust health, 
he runs and bounds along the way of God’s commandments; and, more than 
that, he passes swiftly into the paths of the counsels and of heavenly 
inspirations. In fact, charity and supematural devotion are not more 
different from one another than flame from fire, seeing that charity is a 
spiritual fire, and when its flame burns fiercely is called devotion. Thus 
devotion adds nothing to the fire of charity except the flame, which renders 
charity prompt, active, and diligent, not only in observing the 
commandments of God, but also in the practice of the counsels and 
heavenly inspirations.” 


THE TEST OF TRUE DEVOTION 


It was his opinion that the touchstone of true devotion is the regulation of 
exercises of piety according to one’s state of life. He often compared 
devotion to a liquid which takes the form of the vessel into which it is put. 
Here are his words to Philothea on the subject!222: “Devotion,” he says, 
“must be differently practised by a gentleman, by an artisan, by a servant, 
by a prince, by a widow, by a maiden, by a wife, and not only must the 
practice of devotion be different, but it must in measure and in degree be 
accommodated to the strength, occupations, and duties of each individual. I 
ask you, Philothea, would it be proper for a Bishop to wish to lead the 
solitary life of a Carthusian monk? If a father of a family were as heedless 
of heaping up riches as a Capuchin; if an artisan spent the whole day in 
church like a monk; if a monk, like a Bishop, were constantly in contact 
with the world in the service of his neighbour, would not the devotion of 
each of these be misplaced, ill-regulated, and laughable? Yet this mistake is 
very often made, and the world, which cannot or will not distinguish 
between devotion and indiscretion in those who think themselves devout, 
murmurs against and blames piety in general, though in reality piety has 
nothing to do with mistakes such as these.” 

He goes on to say: “When creating them, God commanded the plants to 
bring forth their fruits, each according to its kind; so He commands 
christians, who are the living plants of His Church, to produce fruits of 
devotion, each according to his state of life and calling.” 

At the close of the same chapter, our Blessed Father says: “Devotion or 
piety, when it is real, spoils nothing, but on the contrary perfects everything. 
Whenever it clashes with the legitimate calling of those who profess it, you 
may be quite certain that such devotion is spurious. “The bee,’ says 
Aristotle, ‘draws her honey from a flower, without injuring that flower in 
the least, and leaves it fresh and intact as she found it.’“ 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A SERVANT OF GOD 


Some think that they are not making any progress in the service of God 
unless they feel sensible devotion and interior joy continually, forgetting 
that the road to heaven is not carpeted with rose leaves but rather bristling 
with thorns. Does not the divine oracle tell us that through much tribulation 
we must enter the Kingdom of Heaven? And that it is only taken by those 
who do violence to themselves? Our Blessed Father writes thus to a soul 
that was making the above mistake: 

“Live wholly for God, and for the sake of the love which He has borne to 
you, do you bear with yourself in all your miseries. In fact, the being a good 
servant of God does not mean the being always spiritually consoled, the 
always feeling sweet and calm, the never feeling aversion or repugnance to 
what is good. If this were so, neither St. Paul, nor St. Angela, nor St. 
Catherine of Siena, could have served God well. To be a servant of God is 
to be charitable towards our neighbour, to have, in the superior part of our 
soul, an unswerving resolution to follow the will of God, joined to the 
deepest humility and a simple confidence in Him; however many times we 
fall, always to rise up again; in fine, to be patient with ourselves in our 
miseries, and with others in their imperfections.” 

Another error into which good people fall is that of always wanting to 
find out whether or not they are in a state of grace. If you tranquillize them 
on this point, then they begin to torment themselves as to the exact amount 
of progress they have made, and are actually making, in this happy state of 
grace, as though their progress were in any way their own work. They quite 
forget that though one may plant and another water, it is God who gives the 
increase. 

In order to cure this spiritual malady, which borders very closely upon 
presumption, he gives in another of his letters the following wise counsel: 

“Remember that all that is past is nothing, and that every day we should 
say with David: Now only am I beginning to love my God truly. Do much 


for God, and do nothing without love, let this be your aim, eat and drink for 
this.” 


THAT DEVOTION DOES NOT ALWAYS SPRING FROM 
CHARITY 


“Do not deceive yourself,” he once said to me, “people may be very devout, 
and at the same time very wicked.” “But,” I said, “they are then surely not 
devout, but hypocrites!” “No, no,” he answered, “I am speaking of true 
devotion.” As I was quite unable to solve this riddle, I begged him to 
explain it to me, which he did most kindly, and, if I can trust my memory, 
more or less as follows: 

“Devotion is of itself and of its own nature a moral and acquired virtue, 
not one that is supernatural and infused, otherwise it would be a theological 
virtue, which it is not. It is then a virtue, subordinate to that which is called 
Religion, and according to some is only one of its acts;4%0 as religion again 
is subordinate to one of the four cardinal virtues, namely justice. Now you 
know that all the moral virtues, and even the theological ones of faith and 
hope, are compatible with mortal sin, although become, as it were, 
shapeless and dead, being without charity, which is their form, their soul, 
their very life. For, if one can have faith so great as to be able to move 
mountains, without charity, and yet, precisely because charity is absent, be 
utterly worthless and wicked; if it is possible to be a true prophet and yet a 
bad man, as were Saul, Balaam, and Caiphas; to work miracles as Judas is 
believed to have done, and yet to be sinful as he was; if we can give all our 
goods to the poor, and suffer martyrdom by fire, without having charity, 
much more may we be devout without being charitable, since devotion is a 
virtue less estimable in its nature than those which we have mentioned. You 
must not then think it strange when I tell you that it is possible to be devout 
and yet wicked, since we may have faith, mercy, patience, and constancy to 
the extent of which I have spoken, and yet, with all that be stained with 
many deadly vices, such as pride, envy, hatred, intemperance, and the like.” 

“What then,” I asked, “is a truly devout man?” He answered: “I tell you 
again that, though in sin, one may be truly devout. But such devotion, 


though a virtue, is dead, not living,” I rejoined: “But how can this dead 
devotion be real?” “In the same way,” he replied, “as a dead body is a real 
body, soulless though it be.” I rejoined: “But a dead body is not really a 
man.” He answered: “It is not a true man, whole and perfect, but it is the 
true body of a man, and the body of a true man though dead. Thus, devotion 
without charity is true, though dead and imperfect. It is true devotion dead 
and shapeless, but not true devotion living and fully formed. It is only 
necessary to draw a_ distinction between the words, true, 
and complete or perfect, which is done so clearly by St. Thomas, in 
order to find the solution of your difficulty. He who possesses devotion 
without charity has true, but not perfect or complete devotion; in him who 
has charity, devotion is not only true but perfect. By charity he becomes 
good, and by devotion devout; losing charity he loses supernatural goodness 
and becomes sinful or bad, but does not necessarily cease to be devout. This 
is why I told you that one could be devout and yet wicked. So also by 
mortal sin we do not necessarily lose faith or hope, except we deliberately 
make an act of unbelief or of despair.” 

He had expressed a somewhat similar idea in the first chapter of his 

Philothea, though I had not then noticed it. These are his words: 

“Devotion is nothing more than a spiritual agility and vivacity, helped by 
which charity acts more readily; or better, helped by which we more readily 
elicit acts of charity. It belongs to charity to make us keep God’s 
commandments, but it belongs to devotion to make us keep them promptly 
and diligently. This is why he who does not observe all the commandments 
of God cannot be considered either good or supernaturally devout, since in 
order to be good we must have charity, and to be devout we must have 
besides charity great alertness and promptitude in doing charitable 
actions. 1212 

In another of his books, speaking to Theotimus, he says: 

“All true lovers of God are equal in this, that all give their heart to God, 
and with all their strength; but they are unequal in this, that they give it 
diversely and in different manners, whence some give all their heart, with 
all their strength, but less perfectly than others. This one gives it all by 
martyrdom; this, all by virginity; this, all by the pastoral office; and whilst 


all give it all by the observance of the commandments, yet some give it with 
less perfection than others.”12/2 

We must remember that true devotion cannot be restricted to the practice 
of one virtue only; we must employ all our powers in the worship and 
service of God. One of the chief maxims of Blessed Francis was that the 
sort of devotion which is not only not a hindrance but actually a help to us 
in our legitimate calling is the only true one for us, and that any other is 
false for us. He illustrates this teaching to Philothea by saying that devotion 
is like a liquid which takes the shape of the vessel into which it is put. He 
even went further, boldly declaring that it was not simply an error but a 
heresy to exclude devotion from any calling whatever, provided it be a just 
and legitimate one. This shows the mistake of those who imagine that we 
cannot save our souls in the world, as if salvation were only for the 
Pharisee, and not for the Publican, nor for the house of Zaccheus. This error 
which approaches very nearly to that of Pelagius, makes salvation to be 
dependent on certain callings, as though the saving of our souls were the 
work of nature rather than of grace. Our Blessed Father supports his 
teaching in this matter by many examples, proving that in every condition 
of life we may be holy and may consequently save our souls, and arrive at a 
very high degree of glory. 

He concludes by saying: “Some even have been known to lose perfection 
in solitude, which is often so helpful for its attainment, and to have regained 
it in a busy city life which seems to be so unfavourable to it. Wherever we 
are, we can and ought to aspire to the perfect life.” 


UPON PERFECT CONTENTMENT IN THE PRIVATION OF 
ALL CONTENT 


It is true that the devout life, which is nothing but an intense and fervent 
love of God, is an angelic life and full of contentment and of extraordinary 
consolation. It is, however, also true that those who submit themselves to 
the discipline of God, even while experiencing the sweetness of this divine 
love, must prepare their soul for temptation. The path which leads to the 
Land of Promise is beset with difficulties—dryness, sadness, desolation, 
and faint-hearted fears—and would end in bewildering discouragement, did 
not Faith and Hope, like Joshua and Caleb, show us the fair fruits of this 
much to be desired country, and thus animate us to perseverance. 

But He who brings light out of darkness, and roses out of thorns, who 
helps us in all our tribulations, and performs wonders in heaven and earth, 
makes the happy souls whom He leads through His will to His glory to find 
perfect content in the loss of all content, both corporal and spiritual when 
once they recognize that it is the will of God that they should go to Him by 
the way of darkness, perplexity, crosses, and anguish. 

In saying this I am putting into my own words the thoughts of our 
Blessed Father as expressed in the eleventh chapter of the sixth book of 
his Treatise on the Love of God. 


UPON THE WILL OF GOD 


Meditating this morning on that passage of Holy Scripture which tells us 
that the life of man is in the good will of God,!24 I reflected that to live 
according to the will of the flesh, that is, according to the human will, is not 
really life, since the prudence of the flesh is death; but that to live according 
to the will of God is the true life of the soul, since the grace attached to that 
divine will imparts a life to our soul far higher than the life our soul imparts 
to our body. 

The divine will is our sanctification, and this sanctification is the gate of 
eternal life; of that true life in comparison with which the life which we 
lead on earth is more truly a death. To live in God, in whom is true life, is to 
live according to His will. 

Our life, then, is to do His will. This made St. Paul say that he lived, yet 
not he himself, but that Jesus Christ lived in him,422 because he had only 
one will and one mind with Jesus Christ, I was rejoiced to find that 
unconsciously my thoughts on this subject had followed closely in the track 
of our Blessed Father’s when he meditated on the same passage. This I 
discovered on reading these words in one of his letters: 

“This morning, being alone for a few moments, I made an act of 
extraordinary resignation which I cannot put on paper, but reserve until God 
permits me to see you, when you shall know it by word of mouth. Oh! how 
blessed are the souls who live on the will of God alone. Ah! if even to taste 
a little of that blessedness in a passing meditation is so sweet to the heart 
which accepts that holy will with all the crosses it offers, what must the 
happiness be of a soul all steeped in that will? Oh! my God, what a blessed 
thing is it not to bring all our affections into a humble and absolute 
subjection to the divine love! This we have said, this we have resolved to 
do, and our hearts have taken the greatest glory of the love of God for their 
sovereign law. Now the glory of this holy love consists in its power of 
burning and consuming all that is not itself, that all may be resolved and 


changed into it. God exalts Himself upon our annihilation of ourselves and 
reigns upon the throne of our voluntary servitude.” 


HIS RESIGNATION TO THE WILL OF GOD 


It happened that Blessed Francis fell ill at the very time when his 
predecessor in the Bishopric of Geneva was imploring the Holy See to 
appoint him as his coadjutor. 

The illness was so serious that the physicians despaired of his life, and 
this our Blessed Father was told. He received the announcement quite 
calmly, and even joyfully, as though he saw the heavens open and ready to 
receive him, and being entirely resigned to the will of God both in life and 
in death, said only: 

“IT belong, to God, let Him do with me according to His good pleasure.” 

When someone in his presence said that he ought to wish to live if not for 
the service of God at least that he might do penance for his sins, he 
answered thus: “It is certain that sooner or later we must die, and whenever 
it may be, we shall always have need of the great mercy of God: we may as 
well fall into His pitiful hands to-day as to-morrow. He is at all times the 
same, full of kindness, and rich in mercy to all those who call upon Him: 
and we are always evil, conceived in iniquity, and subject to sin even from 
our mother’s womb. He who finishes his course earlier than others has less 
of an account to render. I can see that there is a design afoot to lay upon me 
a burden not less formidable to me than death itself. Between the two I 
should find it hard to choose. It is far better to submit myself to the care of 
Providence: far better to sleep upon the breast of Jesus Christ than 
anywhere else. God loves us. He knows better than we do what is good for 
us. Whether we live, or whether we die, we are the Lord’s.124£ He has the 
keys of life, and of death424 They who hope in Him are never 
confounded.1218 Let us also go, and die with Him.” And when someone said 
it was a pity he should die in the flower of his age (he was only thirty-five), 
he answered: “Our Lord was still younger when He died. The number of 
our days is before Him, He can gather the fruits which belong to Him at any 
season. Do not let us waste our time and thoughts over circumstances; let us 


consider only His most holy will. Let that be our guiding star; it will lead us 
to Jesus Christ whether in the cribs or on Calvary. Whoever follows Him 
shall not walk in darkness but shall have the light of eternal life, and shall 
be no more subject to death.” 

These were the words, this was the perfect resignation, of our Blessed 
Father. Who can say we have not here the cause of the prolongation of his 
days, even as a like resignation led to the prolonging of those of King 
Ezechias. 


THAT WE MUST ALWAYS SUBMIT OURSELVES TO GOD’S 
HOLY WILL 


In 1619, when our Saint was in Paris with the Prince of Savoy, a gentleman 
of the court fell dangerously ill. He sent for Blessed Francis, who, when 
visiting him, remarked with some surprise that, although he bore his 
physical sufferings with great patience, he fretted grievously about other 
troubles seemingly of very small moment. He was distressed at the thought 
of dying away from home, at being unable to give his family his last 
blessing, at not having his accustomed physician by his side, etc. Then he 
would begin to worry about the details of his funeral, the inscription on his 
tombstone, and so on. Nothing was right in his surroundings; the sky of 
Paris, his doctors and nurses, his servants, his bed, his rooms, all were 
matters of complaint. “Strange inconsistency!” exclaimed the holy Bishop. 
“Here is a brave soldier and a great statesman, fretted by the merest trifles, 
and unhappy because he cannot die in exactly the circumstances which he 
would have chosen for himself.” I am glad to be able to add that in spite of 
all this the poor man made a holy and a happy end. 

But Blessed Francis afterwards said to me: “It is not enough to will what 
God wills, we must also desire that all should be exactly, even in the 
minutest detail and particular, as God wills it to be. For instance, in regard 
to sickness we should be willing to be sick because it pleases God that we 
should be so; and sick of that very sickness which God sends us, not of one 
of a different character; and sick at such time, and in such place, and 
surrounded by such attendants, as it may please God to appoint. In short, we 
must in all things take for our law the most holy will of God.” 


HIS SUBLIME THOUGHTS ON HOLY INDIFFERENCE 


Many of the saints, and especially St. Catherine of Siena, St. Philip Neri, 
and St. Ignatius Loyola, have spoken in the most beautiful and elevated 
language of that holy indifference which, springing from the love of God, 
makes life or death and all the circumstances of the one or the other equally 
acceptable to the soul which realizes that all is ordered by the will of God. 

Let us hear what our Blessed Father says on this subject in his Treatise on 
the Love of God. 

“God’s will is the sovereign object of the indifferent soul; wheresoever 
she sees it she runs after the odour of its perfumes, directing her course ever 
thither where it most appears, without considering anything else. She is 
conducted by the divine will, as by a beloved chain; which way soever it 
goes she follows it: she would prize hell with God’s will more than heaven 
without it; nay, she would even prefer hell before heaven if she perceived 
only a little more of God’s good-pleasure in that than in this, so that if—to 
suppose what is impossible—she should know that her damnation would be 
more agreeable to God than her salvation, she would quit her salvation and 
run to her damnation.”/2!9 

This is, indeed, a bold and daring proposition, but to convince you how 
tenaciously he clung to it I would remind you of his words in the 
Conferences;122° on the same subject: “The saints who are in heaven are so 
closely united to the will of God that if there were even a little more of His 
good-pleasure in hell than in paradise they would quit paradise to go there.” 
And again in the same Conference: “Whether the malady conquers the 
remedies or the remedies get the better of the malady should be a matter of 
perfect indifference. So much so that if sickness and health were put before 
us and our Lord were to say to us: ‘If thou choose health I will not deprive 
thee of a single particle of my grace, if thou choose sickness I shall not in 
any degree increase that grace, but in the choice of sickness there is a little 
more of my good-pleasure,’ the soul which has wholly forsaken herself and 


abandoned herself into the hands of our Lord will undoubtedly choose 
sickness solely because it is more pleasing to God. Nay, though this might 
mean a whole lifetime spent on her couch in constant suffering, she would 
not for any earthly consideration desire to be in any other condition than 
this.” 


NOTHING, SAVE SIN, HAPPENS TO US BUT BY THE WILL 
OF GOD 


“Nothing happens to us,” Blessed Francis was accustomed to say, “whether 
of good or of evil, sin alone excepted, but by the will of God.” Good, 
because God is the source of all good. Every best gift and every perfect gift 
is from above, coming down from the Father of lights.4224 Evil, for, Shall 
there be evil in the city which the Lord hath not done?+222 The evil here 
spoken of is that of pain or trouble, seeing that God cannot will the evil of 
crime, which is sin, though he permits it, allowing the human will to act 
according to the natural liberty which He has given to it. Properly speaking, 
sin cannot be said to happen to us, because what happens to us must come 
from without, and sin, on the contrary, comes from within, proceeding from 
our hearts, as holy Scripture expressly states, telling us also that iniquity 
comes from our fatness,1223 that is to say, from our ease and luxury. 

Oh, what a happiness it would be for our souls if we accustomed 
ourselves to receive all things from the fatherly hand of Him who, in 
opening it, fills all things living with blessing! What unction should we not 
draw from this in our adversities! What honey from the rock, what oil from 
the stones! And with how much moderation should we not behave in 
prosperity, since God sends us both the one and the other, that we may use 
both to the praise and glory of His grace. 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT 


I must confess to you, my sisters, that I was astonished to read in one of our 
Saint’s letters that our Lord Jesus Christ did not possess the quality of 
indifference in the sensitive part of His nature. 

I will give the exact words in which this wonderful fact is stated. “This 
virtue of indifference,” he says, “is so excellent that our old Adam, and the 
sensitive part of our human nature, so far as its natural powers go, is not 
capable of it, no, not even in our Lord, who, as a child of Adam, although 
exempt from all sin, and from everything pertaining to sin, yet in the 
sensitive part of his nature and as regards his human faculties was in no 
way indifferent, but desired not to die upon the Cross. Indifference, and the 
exercise of it, is entirely reserved for the spirit, for the supreme portion of 
our nature, for faculties set on fire by grace, and in fine for Himself 
personally, inasmuch as He is divine and human, the New Man. How, then, 
can we complain when as far as this lower portion of our nature is 
concerned we find ourselves unable to be indifferent to life, and to death, to 
health, and to sickness, to honour and to ignominy, to pleasure and to pain, 
to comfort and to discomfort, when, in a word, we feel in ourselves that 
conflict going on which the vessel of election experienced in such a manner 
as to make him exclaim: Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?”1224 

The love of ourselves is so deeply rooted in our nature that it is 
impossible wholly to rid ourselves of it. Even grace does not do away with 
our self-love, but only reduces it to the service of divine charity. 

By the love of self I mean a natural, just, and legitimate love, so 
legitimate indeed as to be commanded by the law of God which bids us 
love our neighbour as ourselves; that is to say, according to God’s will, 
which is not only the one way in which we can rightly love our neighbour, 
but also the one way in which we are commanded to love ourselves. 


Nevertheless, this love of ourselves, however just and reasonable it may 
be, turns only too easily, and too imperceptibly, into a self-love, which is 
unlawful and forbidden, but into which even persons the most earnest and 
the most spiritual are at times surprised. 

We often think we love someone, or something in God, and for God, 
when it is really only in ourselves, and for ourselves, that we do so. We 
think sometimes that we have only an eye to the interests of God, which is 
His glory, when it is really our own glory which we are seeking in our 
work. This is when we stop short voluntarily at the creature to the prejudice 
of the Creator; as comes to pass in all sin, whether mortal or venial. We 
must therefore watch and be constantly on our guard lest we fall into this 
snare. From it we must snatch our soul as we would a bird from the snare of 
the fowler. We shall be safe if we remember that every just and lawful love 
in us is always either in actual touch with the love of God, or can be 
brought into such touch, whilst self-love is never in such touch, nor can 
ever be brought into it. 

This is the test by which we can detect the false coin that is mixed up 
with the true. 


UPON ABANDONING OURSELVES TO GOD 


I cannot tell you, my sisters, how great a point our Blessed Father made of 
self-abandonment, i.e., self-surrender into the hands of God. In one place he 
speaks of it as: “The cream of charity, the odour of humility, the flower of 
patience, and the fruit of perseverance. Great,” he says, “is this virtue, and 
worthy of being practised by the best beloved children of God.”!2922 And 
again, “Our Lord loves with a most tender love those who are so happy as 
to abandon themselves wholly to His fatherly care, letting themselves be 
governed by His divine Providence without any idle speculations as to 
whether the workings of this Providence will be useful to them to their 
profit, or painful to their loss, and this because they are well assured that 
nothing can be sent, nothing permitted by this paternal and most loving 
Heart, which will not be a source of good and profit to them. All that is 
required is that they should place all their confidence in Him, and say from 
their heart, Into Thy hands I commend my spirit, my soul, my body, and all 
that I have, to do with them as it shall please Thee.” 

You are inclined, my sisters, to say that we are not all of us capable of 
such entire self-renunciation, that so supreme an act of self-abandonment is 
beyond our strength. Hear then, too, what our Blessed Father goes on to say. 
These are his words in the same Conference: “Never are we reduced to such 
an extremity that we cannot pour forth before the divine majesty the 
perfume of a holy submission to His most holy will, and of a continual 
promise never wilfully to offend Him.” 


UPON INTERIOR DESOLATION 


As there are, more thorns than roses in our earthly life, and more dull days 
than sunny ones, so also in our spiritual life our souls are more frequently 
clouded by a sense of desolation, dryness, and gloom, than irradiated by 
heavenly consolations and brightness. 

Yet our Blessed Father says that “those are mistaken who think that, even 
in Christians, whose conscience does not accuse them of sins unconfessed, 
but on the contrary bears good witness for them, a heavy heart and sorrow- 
laden mind is a proof of God’s displeasure. 

“Has God not said that He is with us in tribulation, and is not His Cross 
the mark of the chosen? At the birth of Jesus, while the shepherds were 
surrounded by the light which shone from heaven and their ears filled with 
the songs of angels, Mary and Joseph were in the stable in the darkness of 
night, the silence only broken by the weeping of the Holy Child. Yet who 
would not rather be with Jesus, Mary, and Joseph in that shadowy gloom 
than with the shepherds even in their ecstasy of heavenly joy? St. Peter, 
indeed, amid the glories of Thabor said: It is good to be here, let us make 
here three tabernacles.1228 But Holy Scripture adds: Not knowing what he 
said. 


“The faithful soul loves Jesus covered with wounds and disfigurements on 
Calvary, amid the darkness, the blood, the crosses, the nails, the thorns, 
and the horror of death: loves Him, I say, as dearly, as fervently as in 

His triumph, and cries out from a full heart amid all this desolation: 

“Tet us make here three tabernacles, one for Jesus, one for His holy 
Mother, and one for His beloved disciple.” 


UPON THE PRESENCE IN OUR SOULS OF THE GRACE OF 
GOD 


There is, I think, no greater temptation than one which assails many good 
people, namely, the desire to know for certain whether or not they are in a 
state of grace. 

To a poor soul entangled in a perfect spider’s web of doubt and mistrust, 
our Blessed Father wrote the following consoling words: “To try and 
discover whether or not your heart is pleasing to God is a thing you must 
not do, though you may undoubtedly try to make sure that His Heart is 
pleasing to you. Now, if you meditate upon His Heart it will be impossible 
but that it should be well pleasing to you, so sweet is it, so gentle, so 
condescending, so loving towards those of His poor creatures who do but 
acknowledge their wretchedness: so gracious to the unhappy, so good to the 
penitent. Ah! who would not love this royal Heart, which to us is as the 
heart both of a father and of a mother?” 

As regards interior desolation there are some souls who seem to think 
that no devotion is worthy of the name which is not sensible and full of 
emotion. 

To one who complained to our Blessed Father of having lost all relish for 
exercises of piety, he wrote in the following words: “The love of God 
consists neither in consolations nor in tenderness—otherwise our Lord 
would not have loved His father when He was sorrowful unto death, nor 
when He cried out, My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?1222 That 
is to say, then, when He performed the greatest act of love that it is possible 
to imagine. 

“The truth is, we are always hungering after consolation, for a little sugar 
to be added to our spiritual food; in other words, we always want to 
experience our feelings of love and tenderness, and thereby to be cheered 
and comforted.” 


UPON OUR DESIRE TO SAVE OUR SOUL 


Faith teaches us, by means of the Holy Scriptures, that God ardently desires 
that we should be saved,/228 and that none should perish. His will is our 
sanctification, that is to say, He wishes us to be holy. Moreover, to prove 
that His desire is neither barren nor unhelpful, He gives us in His holy 
Church all the graces necessary for our salvation, so that if we are lost it 
will only be because of our own wilful malice. 

Unfortunately, however, though it may be that all desire to save their 
souls, all are not willing to accept the means offered them for so doing. 
Hence the disorders which we see in the world around us and the truth, that, 
while many are called few are chosen. On this subject our Blessed Father 
speaks as follows in his Theotimus: 

“We are,” he says, “to will our salvation in such sort as God wills it; now 
He wills it by way of desire, and we also must incessantly desire it, in 
conformity with His desire. Nor does He will it only, but, in effect, gives us 
all necessary means to attain to it. We then, in fulfilment of the desire we 
have to be saved, must not only wish to be saved, but, in effect, must accept 
all the graces which He has provided for us, and offers us. With regard to 
salvation itself, it is enough to say: I desire to be saved. But, with regard to 
the means of salvation, it is not enough to say: I desire them. We must, with 
an absolute resolution, will and embrace the graces which God presents to 
us; for our will must correspond with God’s will. And, inasmuch as He 
gives us the means of salvation, we ought to avail ourselves of such means, 
just as we ought to desire salvation in such sort as God desires it for us, and 
because He desires it.”1929 


UPON GOOD NATURAL INCLINATIONS 


Blessed Francis always impressed upon us the necessity of making use for 
the glory of God of any good inclinations natural to us. “If you possess 
such,” he would say, “remember that they are gifts, of which you will have 
to render an account. Take care, then, to employ them in the service of Him 
who gave them to you. Engraft upon this wild stock the shoots of eternal 
love which God is ready to bestow upon you, if, by an act of perfect self- 
renunciation, you prepare yourself to receive them.” 

There are people who are naturally inclined to certain moral virtues, such 
as silence, sobriety, modesty, chastity, humility, patience, and the like, and 
who, however little they may cultivate these virtues, make great progress in 
them. This was the case with many of the great pagan philosophers as we 
know, and it is quite true, that with all of us, the bent and inclination of the 
mind towards the acquisition of any kind of excellence, whether moral or 
physical, is an immense assistance. Still, we must bear in mind the fact that 
the acquiring of every moral virtue and every physical power, nay, of the 
whole world itself, is nothing, if, in gaining them, we should lose our own 
soul. St. Paul tells us this,1222 and for the same reason, our Blessed Father 
warns us not to keep our talents wrapped up in a napkin, not to hide their 
light under the bushel of nature, but to trade with them according to the 
intention of Him who is their author and distributor. He reminds us that this 
divine Giver who bestowed them on us in order thereby to increase His 
exterior glory, promises us a reward if we use them as He means us to do, 
and threatens us with punishment if we are careless in the matter. 

You ask me how we are to deal with these inclinations and manage these 
talents or virtues? Well, you have the answer to that question in the words 
of our Blessed Father which I quoted: “Engraft on the wild stock of natural 
inclination shoots of divine charity.” 


HOW TO SPEAK OF GOD 


St. Francis loved those words of St. Peter: If any man speak, let him speak 
as the words of God. If any man minister, let him do it as of the power 
which God administreth,122! and of St. Paul: All things whatsoever you do, 
whether in word or in work, do them in the name (that is to say, to the 
honour and glory) of our Lord Jesus Christ.1922 

That we may carry out this excellent precept in our actions, our Blessed 
Father gives us some remarkable teaching. In one of his letters he says: “We 
must never speak of God or of things relating to His worship, that is, of 
religion, carelessly, and in the way of ordinary conversation, but always 
with great respect, esteem, and devotion.” 

This advice applies to those who speak of God, and of religious matters 
as they would of any ordinary topics of conversation, without taking into 
account the circumstances of time, place, or persons. St. Jerome complained 
of this abuse, saying that whilst there are masters and experts in every art 
and science, only on matters of theology and Holy Scripture, the 
foundations of all arts and sciences, can few be found to speak well. Yet 
questions relating to them are discussed most flippantly at table, and in 
public places; the hare-brained youth, the uneducated labourer, and the 
dotard, give their opinions freely on the highest mysteries of the Faith. 

Again, Blessed Francis says: “Always speak of God as of God, that is to 
say, reverently and devoutly, not in a self-sufficient, preaching spirit, but 
with gentleness, charity, and humility.”1223 

In the same book he gives his advice to Philothea in the following words: 
“Never, then, speak of God or of religion for form’s sake, or to make 
conversation, but always with attention and devotion. I tell you this, that 
you may not be guilty of an extraordinary sort of vanity, which is 
observable in many who profess to be devout. These people, on all possible 
occasions, throw in expressions of piety and fervour without the least 
thought of what they are saying, and, having uttered these phrases, imagine 


that they themselves are such, as their words would indicate, which is not at 
all the case.” 


UPON ECCENTRICITIES IN DEVOTION 


Blessed Francis had a great dislike of any kind of affectation or singularity 
practised by devout persons, whether in Religious houses or in the world. 
He went so far as to say that it rendered their piety not merely offensive, but 
ridiculous. 

He wished every one to conform as far as possible to the way of life 
proper to his or her calling, without affecting any peculiarity. He gave as his 
authority for this desire the example of our Lord, who, in the days of His 
flesh, condescended to make Himself like to His brethren in all things 
excepting sin. 

The holy Bishop inculcated this lesson upon his penitents, not only by 
word, but much more by his example. Never during the whole fourteen 
years which, happily for me, I spent under his direction studying most 
closely all his actions, his very gestures, his words, and his teaching; never, 
I say, did I observe in him the faintest shadow of singularity. 

I must confess to having, in order to find out exactly what he was, 
practised a ruse, which some might think inexcusable or impertinent. Every 
year he paid me a week’s visit, and before he came I took care to have some 
holes pierced in the doors or boarding of his rooms, that I might closely 
observe his behaviour when quite alone. Well, I can truly say that whatever 
he did, whether he prayed, read, meditated, or wrote, in his lying down and 
in his rising up, at all times and in all circumstances, he was the same— 
calm, unaffected, simple—his outward demeanour corresponding with the 
interior beauty of his soul. Francis quite alone was the very same as Francis 
in company. I think, myself, that this was the result of his continual 
attention to the presence of God, a practice which he recommended so 
strongly to all who were under his direction. 

When he prayed, it was as though he saw the angels and the saints 
gathered round him. He remained for hours calm, motionless as a statue, 
and changeless in expression. 


Never, even when alone, did he for the sake of greater comfort sit or 
stand or assume attitudes other than those he permitted himself when in 
public. He never so much as crossed his legs, or rested his head on his hand. 
The unvarying but easy gravity of his demeanour naturally inspired an 
unfailing love and respect. 

He said that our exterior deportment should be like water which, the 
better it is, the more is it tasteless. 

I was much pleased on hearing a very famous and devout person,1234 
whom I met in Paris, say this to me about our Saint. That nothing brought 
so vividly to his mind what the conversation of our Lord Jesus Christ must 
have been among men, as the presence and angelic deportment of the holy 
Bishop, of whom one might truly say that he was not only clothed with, but 
absolutely full of, Jesus Christ. Nor will this appear strange to us if we 
remember that the just soul, that is to say, the soul which is in a state of 
grace, is said to be conformed to the image of the Son of God, and is called 
a participator of the divine nature. 


UPON CONFRATERNITIES 


He advised devout people to give in their names boldly, and without much 
consultation, to the confraternities which they happened to meet with, so as 
to become by this means participators of grace with all those who fear God 
and live according to His law. He pitied the scruples of those good souls 
who fear to enrol themselves, lest, as they ignorantly imagine, they should 
sin by not fulfilling certain duties laid down in the rules given for the 
guidance and discipline of these confraternities, but which are rather 
recommended than commanded. 

“For,” he said, “if the rules of Religious Orders are not in themselves 
binding under pain of either mortal or venial sin, how much less so are the 
statutes of confraternities? 

“The following out of the recommendations given to their members to do 
certain things, to recite certain prayers, to take part in certain meetings or 
processions, is a matter of counsel, and not of precept. To those who 
perform such pious actions, Indulgences are granted, which those who do 
not practise them fail to gain; but such failure, even if wilful, is not a sin. 
There is much to gain, and nothing to lose.” 

On this subject he speaks thus to Philothea: 

“Enter readily into the confraternities of the place in which you are 
living, and specially into those whose exercises are the most fruitful and 
edifying. In doing this, you will be practising a kind of obedience which is 
very pleasing to God, and the more so because although the joining 
confraternities is not commanded, yet it is recommended by the Church, 
who, to show that she desires Catholics to enrol themselves therein, grants 
Indulgences and other privileges to their members. Then, too, it is always a 
charitable thing to concur and co-operate with others in their good works. 
And although it may be that we should make quite as good exercises by 
ourselves as we do in common with our fellow-members, yet we promote 


the glory of God better by uniting ourselves with our brethren and 
neighbours, and sharing our good deeds with them.”!222 


UPON INTERCOURSE WITH THE WORLD 


There are some good people whose zeal not being sufficiently tempered 
with knowledge, as soon as they desire to give themselves up to a devout 
life, fly from society and from intercourse with others as owls shun the 
company of birds that fly by day. Their morose and unsociable conduct 
causes a dislike to be taken to devotion instead of rendering it sweet and 
attractive to all. Our Blessed Father was altogether opposed to such 
moroseness, wishing His devout children to be by their example a light to 
the world, and the salt of the earth, so as to impart a flavour to piety which 
might tempt the appetite of those who would otherwise surely turn from it 
with disgust. To a good soul who asked him whether Christians who wished 
to live with some sort of perfection should see company and mix in society, 
he answers thus: “Perfection, my dear lady, does not lie in avoiding our 
fellow-men, but it does lie in not over-relishing social pleasures and in not 
taking undue delight in them. There is danger for us in all that we see in a 
sinful world, for we run the risk of fixing our affections upon things 
worldly; at the same time to those who are steadfast and resolute, the mere 
sight of the things of this world will do no harm. In a word, the perfection 
of charity is the perfection of life, for the life of our soul is charity. The 
early Christians, who were in the world in their body though not in their 
heart, undoubtedly were very perfect.”1226 

As regards the world’s opinion of us, and the estimation in which we are 
held by others, it is not well to be too sensitive. At the same time, to be 
altogether indifferent about our reputation is blameworthy. Our Blessed 
Prelate teaches his Philothea exactly what we have to do: 

“Tf,” he says, “the world despises us, let us rejoice, for it is right—we see 
for ourselves that we are very contemptible. If it esteems us, let us despise 
its esteem and its judgment, for it is blind. Trouble yourself very little about 
what the world thinks; do not ask or even care to know. Despise equally its 
appreciation and its contempt, and let it say what it will, good or evil. I do 


not approve of doing what is not right, that people may have a bad opinion 
of us. Transgressing is always transgressing, and we are thereby making our 
neighbour transgress likewise. On the contrary, I desire that, keeping our 
eyes always fixed upon our Lord, we do what we have to do without 
regarding what the world thinks of us, or its behaviour towards us. We need 
not endeavour to give others a good opinion of ourselves, yet neither have 
we to try to give a bad one, and especially must we be careful not to do 
wrong with this intent. 

“But we can never stand quite well with the world; it is far too exacting. 
If out of compliance we yield to it, and play and dance with it, it will be 
scandalized; and if we do not, it will accuse us of hypocrisy and gloom; if 
we are well-dressed it will impute to us some bad motive; and if we are ill- 
dressed it will call us mean; it will style our gaiety dissoluteness and our 
mortification gloom. It will exaggerate our failings and publish our faults; 
and if it cannot find fault with our actions it will attack our motives. 
Whatever we do the world will find fault. If we spend a long time at 
confession it will ask what we can have to say; if we take but a short time, it 
will say that we do not tell everything. If one little cross word escape us it 
will pronounce our temper unbearable; it will denounce our prudence as 
avarice, our gentleness as folly. Spiders invariably spoil the bees’ labour. 
Therefore, do not mind what opinion the world has of you, good or bad; do 
not distress yourself about it, whichever it be. To say that we are not what 
the world thinks, when it speaks well of us, is wise, for the world, like a 
quack doctor, always exaggerates.” 

You question me, regarding the contempt which we should feel for the 
world and the world’s opinion of us; in other words you want to know 
exactly what St. Paul means when he says that, being crucified to the world 
and the world to us, we should glory only in the Cross of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.492 

This seems to you a paradox; light evolved from darkness, and glory 
from shame. Let me remind you that the Christian religion is full of such 
paradoxes, and that we belong to an all-powerful God, who has given life to 
us by His death; who has healed us by His wounds, and who makes us rich 
by His poverty. I cannot, however, explain the difficulty to you better than 
by quoting the words of our Blessed Father in one of his letters. He says: 


“Tn this alone lies our glory, that our divine Saviour died for us, the Master 
for His slaves, the just for the unjust.” 


AGAINST OVER-EAGERNESS 


Blessed Francis advised his penitents to avoid above all things, excessive 
eagerness, which, in his view, is the mortal foe of true devotion. He says: 
“Tt is far better to do a few things well than to undertake many good works 
and leave them half done.” 

This was the mistake of the man in the Gospel who began to build and 
was not able to finish because he had not counted the cost beforehand. 
There are some who think they are never doing well unless they are doing 
much. They are like the Pharisees who considered the perfection of prayer 
to consist in its length. Our Lord reproves them for this and much more for 
devouring widows’ houses with their long prayers. In one of his 
Conferences the Saint speaks thus: “It is not by the multiplicity of things we 
do that we acquire perfection, but by the perfection and purity of intention 
with which we do them.” 

And this is what he says on the subject in his Theotimus: “To do few 
actions but with great purity of intention and with a firm will to please God, 
is to do excellently. Such greatly sanctify us. Some men eat much, and yet 
are ever lean, thin, and delicate, because their digestive power is not good; 
there are others who eat little, and yet are always in excellent health and 
vigorous, because their stomach is good. Even so, there are some souls that 
do many good works and yet increase but little in charity, because they do 
those good works either coldly and negligently, or have undertaken them 
rather from natural instinct and inclination than because God so willed and 
with heaven-given fervour. On the contrary, others there are who get 
through little work, but do it with so holy a will; and inclination, that they 
make a wonderful advancement in charity; they have little talent, but they 
husband it so faithfully that the Lord largely; rewards them for it.”1238 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT 


Our Blessed Father always insisted on the necessity of discretion as well as 
charity in our devotion, and warned us against that want of self-restraint and 
calmness, which he called eagerness. This, he said, is, indeed, the remora of 
true devotion, and its worst enemy, the more so because it decks itself in the 
livery of devotion, in order more easily to entrap the unwary and to make 
them mistake zeal without knowledge for genuine fervour. 

He was very fond of that saying of an ancient Emperor: “Make haste 
slowly,” and of another: “Soon enough, if well enough.” He would rather 
have a little done thoroughly well, than a great deal undertaken with over- 
eagerness. One of his favourite maxims was “Little and good.” In order to 
persuade us that he was right, he used to warn us against thinking that 
perfection depends on the number of our good works, exterior or interior. 
When asked what then became of that insatiable love of which the masters 
of the spiritual life speak, that love which never thinks that it has reached 
the goal, but is always pressing on farther and farther, spanning the whole 
extent of heaven with giant strides, he answered: “The tree of that love must 
grow at the roots, rather than by the branches.” He explained his meaning 
thus: To grow by the branches is to wish to perform a great number of good 
works, of which many are imperfect, others superfluous like the useless 
leaves which overload the vine, and have to be nipped off before the grapes 
can grow to any proper size. On the other hand we grow at the roots when 
we do only a few good works, but those few most perfectly, that is to say, 
with a great love of God, in which all the perfection of the Christian 
consists. It is to this that the Apostle exhorts us when he bids us be rooted 
and grounded in charity if we would comprehend the surpassing charity of 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ. True devotion, he used to say, should be 
gentle, tranquil, and discreet, whereas eagerness is indiscreet, tempestuous, 
and turbulent. 


Especially he found fault with the eagerness which attempts to do several 
things at once. He said it was like trying to thread more than one needle at a 
time. One of his favourite mottos was: “Sufficient to the day is the labour 
thereof.” 

When he was reproached, as he sometimes was, with bestowing such 
earnest and undivided attention on the most trivial concerns of the people 
who came to him for sympathy and advice, he answered: “These troubles 
appear great to them, and, therefore, they must be consoled, as if they really 
were so. God knows, too, that I do not want any great employment. It is 
perfectly indifferent to me what my occupation is so long as it is a serving 
of Him. To do these small works is all that is, at the time being, asked of 
me. Is not doing the will of God a work great enough for anyone? We turn 
little actions into great ones when we perform them with a supreme desire 
to please God, who measures our services, not by the excellence of the 
work we do, but by the love which accompanies it, and that love by its 
purity, and that purity by the singleness of its intention.” 


UPON LIBERTY OF SPIRIT 


He was a great enemy to every sort of spiritual restriction and constraint, 
and was fond of quoting the words of St. Paul: Where the spirit of God is, 
there is liberty.4222 And again: You are redeemed with a great price, do not 
make yourselves slaves again142 He had advised a lady of rank to work 
with her own hands, in order to avoid sloth, and, as she was well to do, he 
suggested to her to devote her manual labour to the adornment of altars or 
to the service of the poor, following the advice of the Apostle, who counsels 
us to labour with our hands to provide for the wants of the needy. This lady, 
who always followed his suggestions to the very letter as if they were 
commands, having done some little piece of work for herself, felt a scruple 
about the matter, as though she had failed in the exact obedience which she 
had resolved to yield, not only to the commands of the holy Prelate, but 
even to his opinions. She therefore, asked him if she ought to give in alms 
exactly what a piece of work she had done for herself was worth. Moreover, 
having been advised to fast on Fridays she wished, she said, in order to gain 
more merit to make a vow that she would always practise this mortification. 

Here is his reply: “I approve of your Friday fasts, but not that you should 
make any vow to keep them, nor that you should tie yourself down, tightly 
in such matters. Still more do I approve of your working with your hands, 
spinning and so forth, at times when nothing greater or more important 
claims your attention, and that what you make should be destined either for 
the altar or for the poor, I should not, however, like you to keep to this so 
strictly, that if it should happen that you do something for yourself or for 
your family you should feel obliged to give the poor the value of your work. 
For, holy liberty and freedom must reign, and we must have no other law 
than love, which, when it bids us to do some kind of work for our own 
family or friends, must not be looked upon as if it had led us to do wrong. 
Still less does it require us to make amends, as you wished to do seeing that 
whatever it invites us to take in hand, whether for the rich or for the poor, is 


equally pleasing to our Lord.” What do you think of this doctrine, you who 
go by rule and measure in valuing an act of virtue? Is liberality displayed 
towards the rich, in your opinion, worth as much as alms given to the poor? 
See now, this holy Bishop follows a very different rule, and measuring the 
one action and the other by the golden standard of charity, esteems them as 
equal, provided both be done with equal charity. 


UPON NATURE AND GRACE 


In certain minds there seems always to lurk some remains of Pelagianism, a 
hydra from which though bruised and crushed by the Church—the pillar 
and bulwark of the Truth—new heads are ever springing forth. 

Many, as I am willing to believe, from lack of consideration, ascribe too 
much to nature, and too little to grace, making too great capital of the 
matter of moral virtues, and too little of the manner in which they are 
practised. These people forget that in our works God does not regard how 
much we do, but with how much love we do it, non quantum, sed ex 
quanta, in the language of the schools. 

On this subject our Blessed Father gives the following excellent advice to 
a pious person who, because she had to devote the greater part of her time 
to household affairs and to mix a good deal in society was discouraged, and 
thought it almost impossible for her to lead a devout life. 

“Do not,” he says, “look at all at the substance of the things which you 
do, but rather, poor though they be, at the honour by which they are 
ennobled, that of being willed by God, ordered by His Providence, and 
arranged by His wisdom, in a word, that of being pleasing to God. And if 
they please Him, whom can they reasonably offend? Strive, my dearest 
daughter, to become every day more pure in heart. 

“This purity of heart consists in setting on all things their true value, and 
in weighing them in the balance of the sanctuary, which balance is only 
another name for the wilt of God.” In the same way in his Theotimus he 
teaches that acts of the lesser virtues are often more pleasing to God, and 
consequently more meritorious, because done with great love, than the most 
splendid virtues when practised with less of heavenly charity. Charity is the 
pure gold which makes us rich in immortal wealth. 


UPON EXAGGERATED INTROSPECTION 


Blessed Francis was not at all fond of too much self-introspection, or of the 
habit of turning an unimportant matter over and over a hundred times in the 
mind. He called this pemicious hair-splitting; or, with the Psalmist: 
“Spinning spiders’ webs.”1%4! People given to it he used to say are like the 
silkworm, which imprisons and entangles itself in its own cocoon. In his 
twelfth Conference he speaks further on this subject. 

“The soul,” he says, “which is wholly bent on pleasing its divine Lover, 
has neither desire nor leisure to fall back upon itself. It presses on 
continually (or should do so) along the one straight path which has that love 
for its aim, not allowing itself to waste its powers in continual self- 
inspection for the purpose of seeing what it is doing or if it is satisfied. 
Alas! our own satisfactions and consolations do not satisfy God, they only 
feed that miserable love and care of ourselves which is quite apart from 
God and the thought of Him.” 

A great deal of time is wasted in these useless considerations which 
would be far better employed in doing good works. 

By over considering whether we do right, we may actually do wrong. 

St. Anthony was once asked how we might know if we prayed properly. 
“By not knowing it at all,” he answered. He certainly prays well who is so 
taken up with God that he does not know he is praying. The traveller who is 
always counting his steps will not make much headway. 


UPON INTERIOR REFORMATION 


Our Blessed Father used to say that, generally speaking, grace worked as 
nature, and not as art, does. Art only reproduces what appears outwardly as 
in painting and sculpture, but nature begins her work from within, so that in 
a living creature the internal organs are formed before the skin, whence the 
saying that the heart is the first living part of man. 

When, therefore, he wished to lead souls on from a worldly to a devout 
life, he did not at first suggest changes in the exterior, in the dressing of the 
hair, in the fashion of garments, and so on. No, he spoke only to the heart, 
and of the heart, knowing that when once that stronghold is gained, nothing 
else can resist. 

“When a house is on fire, said he, see how all the furniture is thrown out 
of the window! So is it when the heart is possessed by true love of God, all 
that is not of God seems then to it of no moment at all. If a man, says the 
Canticle of Canticles give all his riches for love he will think that he has 
done nothing.” 1242 

I will give you a trifling illustration of this teaching which may be useful 
to you. A lady of high rank, having placed herself under the direction of the 
holy Prelate, became more and more assiduous in attending the services of 
the Church, spending much time in prayer and meditation, and, in what 
leisure was left her from her household cares, visiting the sick and poor. Her 
friends and acquaintances, however, observed with surprise that she made 
no change at all in external matters, that her dress was as rich as ever, and 
that she laid aside none of her magnificent ornaments. 

This so scandalized them that they began to murmur openly, not only 
against her, but also against her director. They even went so far as to accuse 
her of hypocrisy, forgetting that a hypocrite always tries to appear better in 
the eyes of others than he really is, whereas she, in spite of interior 
amendment, remained quite unchanged in her exterior. 


The truth was that she did not in the least care for her ornaments, but as it 
was her husband’s will that she should dress as before, she followed the 
example of Esther, who, though she detested all vain pomp and show, to 
please Assuerus, decked herself out with magnificence. 

On one occasion some busybody told our Blessed Father that this lady, 
devout though she was, had not even given up wearing ear-rings, and 
expressed great surprise that he who was so good a confessor had not 
advised her to have done with the like vanities. To all this Francis replied 
with his accustomed gentleness, and with a touch of humour: “I assure you, 
I do not know that she has got ears, much less ear-rings in them. She always 
comes to confession with her head so completely enveloped in a great hood 
or scarf that I cannot see so much as its shape. Then, too, let us remember 
that the saintly Rebecca of old, who was quite as virtuous as this lady, lost 
nothing of her sanctity by wearing the ear-rings which Eleazer presented to 
her as the gift of his master Isaac!” 

Thus did our Blessed Father deal with matters which are a stumbling- 
block to the weak and foolish, showing how true it is that all things work 
together for good to those who are good, and that to the pure all things are 
pure. 


HIS VISION OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 


All Christians ought to be not only devout but absolutely devoted to the 
most Blessed Trinity. It is the most august and fundamental of all our 
mysteries; it is that to which we are consecrated by our entrance into the 
holy Church, for we are baptized in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

But you, my sisters, ought in an especial manner to be devoted to this 
great and ineffable mystery, remembering the wonderful vision which our 
Blessed Father, your founder, had on the day of his episcopal consecration. 
In that sublime vision Almighty God showed him most clearly and 
intelligibly that the three adorable Persons of the most Holy Trinity were 
operating in his soul, producing there special graces which were to aid him 
in his pastoral office, at the very moment that the three Bishops who were 
consecrating him, blessed him, and performed all the holy ceremonies 
which render this action so great and so solemn. Thenceforth he always 
regarded himself as consecrated to the ever-Blessed Trinity and as a vessel 
of honour and sanctification. 

Then, too, in the year 1610, he both founded and opened your Institute on 
the day dedicated by the Church to the memory and adoration of that 
incomprehensible mystery. Trinity Sunday that year happening to fall on the 
Feast of St. Claude, he gave you that saint as your special intercessor with 
the most Holy Trinity. 

Again, you Congregation began with three members only, and this of set 
purpose, in order to honour the Blessed Trinity as well as to accomplish 
what is written in the Gospel, that when two or three are gathered together 
in the name, that is to say, for the glory of God, He will be in the midst of 
them, and will animate and govern them by His spirit; the spirit of love, 
unity, and concord, which makes us keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace, and renders us one through love, as the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost are one only, in nature, essence, and substance. It is this peace 


of God, passing all understanding, which has up to the present time kept all 
the convents of your Order in unity. Woe to him who shall break down this 
defence and rampart! May the ever-Blessed Trinity avert this misery, and 
both regard and preserve you always, as adopted daughters of the Father, 
adopted sisters of the Son, and spouses of the Holy Ghost! Amen. 


HIS DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY 


Astrologers, as you know, make a great point of observing what star is 
rising on the horizon at the moment of a person’s birth. They call it the 
ascendant, and it forms, as it were, the apex of their horoscope. Well, this is 
an idle fancy, but we may draw from it a useful suggestion. It would be 
good for us to notice what star was in the ascendant in the heavens, that is 
to say, what blessed Saint’s feast day illumined the heaven of the Church 
militant at the moment of our birth. I cannot tell you how much this 
knowledge has helped many a soul. 

Ah! how bright and glorious an ascendant our Blessed Father had! seeing 
that he was born under the very sign and protection of the Mother of God, 
on one of the days in the Octave of her Assumption, August 21st, 1567. 

No wonder that he always had a special devotion to her and showed it in 
every possible way; among others, in giving her name to many of the 
confraternities and congregations established by him in the Church. No 
wonder either that he had so great a love of purity, and that under the 
protection, and with the assistance of the Queen of Virgins, he should have 
consecrated himself to God in holy virginity and continence. 

You know that it was on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception that he 
received episcopal consecration, and at the same time that inward unction 
which we learn so much of from the history of his life. 

He also dedicated his Theotimus!““2 to the Queen of Sovereign Charity, 
and preached continually and with extraordinary sweetness and fervour 
upon the perfections and greatness of that divine Mother. 

Finally, my dear sisters, there was nothing that he recommended so much 
to his spiritual children as this devotion to the Blessed Virgin. You, indeed, 
more than all others, ought to bear witness to this, seeing that he made you 
daughters of holy Mary, under the title of the Visitation, marked thereby to 
distinguish you from so many other congregations consecrated to the 
honour and service of God under the title of Our Lady. 


His devotion to our Blessed Lady was, indeed, as might have been 
expected from one so single-minded and sincere as he, eminently practical, 
From his earliest youth he sought her protection and aid in all difficulties 
and temptations. When he was pursuing his studies while at college in 
Paris, the evil spirit was permitted by God to insinuate into his mind the 
terrible idea that he was one of the number of the damned. This delusion 
took such possession of his soul that he lost his appetite, was unable to 
Sleep, and day by day grew more and more wasted and languid. His tutor 
and director noticing how his health was affected and how pale, listless, and 
joyless he had become, often questioned him as to the cause of his dejection 
and evident suffering, but his tormentor who had filled his mind with this 
delusion, being what is called a dumb devil, the poor youth could give no 
explanation. 

For one whole month he suffered this mental torture, this agony of soul. 
He had lost all the sweetness of divine love, but not, happily, his fidelity to 
it. He looked back with bitter tears to the happy time when he was, as it 
were, inebriated with that sweetness, nor did any ray of hope illumine the 
darkness of that night of despair. 

At last, led by a divine inspiration, he entered a church to pray that this 
agony might pass. 

On his knees before a statue of the Blessed Virgin he implored the 
assistance of the Mother of Mercy with tears and sighs, and the most 
fervent devotion. 

He ended by reciting the Memorare, that devout prayer attributed to St. 
Augustine or St. Bernard, and which was such a favourite with our Blessed 
Father and taught by him to all his penitents. 

I may here mention that it was from his lips that I first learnt that prayer, 
that I wrote it down in the beginning of my breviary, and have made 
constant use of it in all my necessities. 

But, to return to my story. No sooner had he finished this appeal to the 
Mother of Mercy than he began to experience the power of her intercession. 

He seemed to hear the voice of God within him saying: “I am thy 
salvation: 


Oh! man of little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt? Thou art mine and I 
will save thee; have confidence; I am He who has overcome the world.” 


Then, in a moment, the devil departed from him; the delusions with which 
that wicked one had filled his mind vanished; joy and consolation took their 
place; where darkness had reigned light assumed the empire, and Francis 
felt he could never sufficiently thank God for this deliverance. 

Can you wonder that after such a battle and such a victory won through 
the intercession of the Mother of God he always advised those who were 
undergoing temptation to have recourse to her powerful aid? She is 
indeed terrible—to our foes—as an army in battle array, and a tower of 
strength against the face of our enemies; and what marvel seeing that it is 
she who has crushed the serpent’s head? 


HIS DEVOTION TO THE HOLY WINDING SHEET OF TURIN 


With regard to our Blessed Father’s explanation of his special devotion to 
the Holy Winding Sheet, as connected with circumstances preceding his 
birth, I may here say a few words. 

He was born, as you know, on the 21st of August, 1567. His mother was 
then very young, not quite fifteen, and frail and delicate in health. It 
happened that at that very time the Holy Winding Sheet, then in the Chapel 
of Chambery, was, by command of His Highness of Savoy, and at the 
request of the Princess Anne d’Este, wife, by her second marriage, of James 
of Savoy, Duke of Nemours and Prince of Geneva, brought to Annecy. 
Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, and Louis, Cardinal of Guise, were at the 
time at Annecy, where the sacred relic was displayed with great solemnity 
and exposed to the veneration of the multitudes who flocked to the place 
from all parts. 

Among these crowds came the father and mother of Blessed Francis, and 
we may well believe that God made use of this holy relic to imprint upon 
both the mother and the unborn child some special influence of grace. 

There is another winding sheet at Besancon (for our Lord was buried in 
two, Holy Scripture itself suggesting this by the use of the 
word linteamina,2™ linen cloths), that city being the metropolis of the 
ecclesiastical province, in which the Bishopric of Belley is situated. 

One day when our Blessed Father was passing by the place the 
authorities had the relic exposed in his honour, and begged him to preach 
upon the subject. He did so, with tears of emotion and such a torrent of 
vehement eloquence, as went straight to the hearts of all who listened to 
him. 

In his own diocese he took care to have the feast of the Holy Winding 
Sheet kept in all the churches. He generally himself preached on that day, 
and always with much feeling and devotion. 


He had a most special devotion to the Holy Winding Sheet, as it is to be 
seen at Turin. He had it copied or represented in all sorts of different ways, 
or, I should rather say, by all sorts of different arts; in embroidery, in oil 
painting, in copperplate, in coloured engraving, in miniature, in demi-relief, 
in etching. He had it in his chamber, his chapel, his oratory, his study, his 
refectory; in a word, everywhere. 

On one occasion I asked him the reason of this. He answered: “It is the 
great treasure of the House of Savoy, the defence of the country; it is our 
great relic; more than this, it is the miraculous picture of the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ, traced with His own blood. And then, too, I have a special 
reason for my devotion to this holy relic, seeing that before I was born my 
mother dedicated me to our Lord, while contemplating this sacred standard 
of salvation. 

“Tt is said that he who carries the standard into battle, rather than 
surrender it to the enemy, should wrap its folds round his body and glory in 
so dying. Ah! What a happiness it would he if we could thus fold round 
about us the Holy Winding Sheet, buried with Jesus Christ for love of Him, 
in whom we are buried by baptism.” 


UPON MERIT 


Every good work can, as you know, have four qualities: it can be 
meritorious, satisfactory, consolatory, or impetratory. 

In order to have the two first qualities it must be performed when we are 
in a state of grace; that is to say, through the motive of charity, or, at least, 
in charity. 

But the two last it can have, although imperfectly, without charity; for 
how many sinners there are who feel consolation in doing works which are 
morally good, and how many who in praying impetrate graces and favours 
from the mercy of God. 

Between the two first qualities of good works there is this difference, that 
the first abides with and belongs wholly and entirely to the person who 
performs the work, and cannot be communicated; that power of 
communication being reserved solely for the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, which do not stop short, as it were, and end in Him, but can be, and, 
in fact, are, communicated to us. Neither the saints in heaven nor those on 
earth have power to communicate to us one tittle of their merits; not the 
former, because in glory they are rewarded far beyond their deserving; not 
the latter, because they have not yet reached the goal, and whatever sanctity 
they may possess, they may, through sin, fall away from it, and all have 
need of the grace and mercy of God to keep them from so falling. 

The second quality, however, is communicable, because we can share in 
the necessities of one another, and can make satisfaction one for another; 
Spiritual riches being no less communicable than temporal ones, and the 
abundance of some being able to relieve the starvation of others. Hear what 
our Blessed Father says on this subject in his eighteenth Conference: “We 
must never think that by going to Holy Communion for others, or by 
praying for them, we lose anything. We need not fear that by offering to 
God this communion or prayer in satisfaction for the sins of others we shall 
not make spiritual profit for ourselves. The merit of the communion and of 


the prayer will remain with us, for we cannot merit grace for one another; it 
is our Lord alone who can do that. We can beg for graces for others, but we 
can never merit them.” 


UPON GOOD WILL AND GOOD DESIRES 


Good will being of so great importance, you ask me of what use it is, if it 
does not manifest itself by its works. 

And St. Gregory tells us that where there are no works there can be no 
love at all, or at least none that is sincere. Our Blessed Father will give the 
best possible answer to your question. These are his words: 

“The angel who proclaimed the birth of our infant Saviour sang glory to 
God, announcing that he published joy, peace, and happiness to men of 
good will. This was done in order that no one might be ignorant that to 
receive this Child all that is needed is to be of good will, even though as yet 
one may have effected nothing of good, for Christ comes to bless all good 
wills, and, little by little, He will render them fruitful and of good effect, 
provided we allow Him to gover them. 

“With regard to good desires, it is, indeed, marvellous that they should so 
often come to nothing, and that such magnificent blossoms should produce 
so little fruit. 

“He gives, however, a reason for this, which pleases me very much. 

“God knows, he says, why He permits so many good desires to require 
such length of time and such severe effort to bring them to action, nay, more 
than this, why sometimes they are never actuated at all. 

“Yet if there were no other profit from them than that resulting from the 
mortification of a soul which loves God, that would be much. 

“In fact, we must not desire evil things at all; good things we must desire 
only in moderation; but desire supremely, and in a limitless degree, that one 
only divine Good, God Himself.” 


AGAINST THE MAKING OF RASH VOWS 


A certain person of my acquaintance!“*2 having learnt on good authority 
that Blessed Francis had in his early youth made a vow to say his rosary 
every day, wished to imitate him in this work of piety, and yet did not like 
to make the vow without first consulting him. 

He received the answer: “Beware of doing so.” My friend replying: 
“Why do you refuse to others the advice which you took for yourself in 
your youth?” Blessed Francis continued: “The very word youth decides the 
question, because I made the vow at that time with less reflection, but now 
that I am older I say to you, Do not do it. I do not tell you not to say your 
rosary; on the contrary, I advise you as earmmestly as I can, and even conjure 
you not to allow a single day to pass without reciting that prayer, which is 
most pleasing to God, and to the Blessed Virgin. But do it from a firm and 
fixed purpose, rather than from a vow, so that if you should happen to omit 
it either from weariness or forgetfulness, or any other circumstance, you 
may not be perplexed by scruples, and run the risk of offending God. For it 
is not enough to vow, we must also pay our vow, and that under pain of sin, 
which is no small matter. I assure you that this vow has often been a 
hindrance to me, and many a time I have been on the point of asking to be 
dispensed, and set free from it, or at least of having it changed into some 
other work of equal worth, which might interfere less with the discharge of 
my duties.” 

“But,” rejoined this person, “is not what is done by vow more meritorious 
than what is done only from a firm and settled purpose?” “I suspected that 
was it,” replied Blessed Francis; “in that case who do you wish should 
profit by what you do?” “A fine question,” cried the other, “my neighbour, 
do you think? No, certainly, I want to gain it for myself.” “Then there is 
nothing more to be said,” replied Blessed Francis. “I see I have been 
making a mistake, I imagined, of course, that you wished to make your vow 
to God, for God, and for His sake, and so by your vow to merit or gain 


something for God. What! Are we to talk of our merits and graces as if He 
needed them, and were not Himself absolute merit and infinite goodness 
and perfection?” 

Our Blessed Father loved to see this bird beating its wings against the 
bars of its cage. At last to let him fly, he said: ‘But what then is merit, but a 
work pleasing to God, and a work done in His grace, and by His help, and 
for His love—a work which He rewards with increase of grace and glory?’ 
“Certainly,” said the other, “that is how I, too, understood it.” “Well, then,” 
replied he, “if you understand it thus, why do you contend against your 
understanding and your conscience? Are we not meriting for God, when we 
do a good work in a state of grace and for the love of God? And ought not 
the love of God which seeks nothing but His interests, that is to say, His 
glory, to be the chief end and final aim of all our good works, rather than 
the reward we thereby merit, which is merely an accessory?” 

“And of what use to God are the merits and good works of men?” 
continued the other. “For one thing,” replied he, “God thereby saves you 
from taking a false step. You are standing on the brink of a precipice, and 
you have your eyes shut. Let me give you a helping hand.” 

“Tn very truth, no good works of ours, though done in a state of grace and 
for the love of God, can increase His interior and essential glory. The reason 
is that this glory, being God Himself and consequently infinite, can neither 
be increased by our good actions nor diminished by our sins; and it is in this 
sense that David says that God is God and has no need of our goods.1%° It 
is not thus, however, with the exterior glory which is rendered to Him by 
creatures, and for the obtaining of which He drew them forth out of 
nothingness into existence. This is finite, by reason of its subject, God’s 
creature, and therefore can be increased by our good works done in and for 
the love of God, or, on the other hand, diminished by our evil actions, by 
which we dishonour God, and rob Him of His glory, though only of glory 
which is exterior and outside of the divine nature. 

“Now that we do increase the exterior glory of God by our good works, 
done as I have said, is evident from the testimony of the Apostle, when he 
calls the man who is purified from sin by justifying grace: A vessel unto 
honour sanctified and profitable to the Lord prepared unto every good 
work, 1242 


“Indeed, it is the very fact that a work done in grace increases the exterior 
glory of God, which makes it meritorious, His goodness being pledged by 
His promise to glorify those who glorify Him, and to give the crown of 
justice to those who fight the good fight, and who do, or endure, anything 
for the glory of His name. This is why I said that we must merit for God, 
that is to say, we should refer our actions to the glory of God, and act out of 
love for Him. So we shall merit eternal life, provided always we be free 
from mortal sin, since God is not pledged to give the glories of heaven to 
any but those who shall labour in His grace. 

“Tf, on the other hand, we wish to merit for ourselves, that is to say, if we 
positively intend that the whole aim of our labour be the reward of grace, or 
glory, which we hope for: and if we do not, in performing our good works 
seek first and chiefly the glory of God; then we really merit nothing for 
ourselves, since we do nothing for God. The reason of this is that there is so 
close a relationship between merit and reward (the two Latin names for 
them, meritum and merces, having the same root and meaning), that one 
cannot exist without the other any more than a mountain without a valley, 
or paternity without sonship. 

“You see now that in the theory you have unwittingly adopted you 
entirely destroy the nature of true merit, and are in danger of being 
shipwrecked on the same rock as those heretics of our day who hold that 
good works are unprofitable for salvation. I am convinced, as you may well 
believe, that you are as far from wishing to run the risk with them as you 
are from sharing their belief. 

“Remember this, that in order to do a good work in true charity you must 
not make your own interest your ultimate aim, but God’s interest, which is 
nothing else but His exterior glory. The more, too, that you think of God’s 
interest the more He will think of yours, and the less you trouble yourself 
about reward, the greater will your reward be in heaven, because pure love, 
never mercenary, looks only to the good of the beloved one, not to its own. 
This is the end and aim of the sacred teaching that we must seek first 
theKingdom of God, that is to say, His glory, knowing assuredly that in 
seeking this all good things will be added unto us. 

“He who only wishes to merit for himself does nothing for God and 
merits nothing for himself: but, on the other hand, he who does everything 
for God and for His honour merits much for himself. 


“In this game he who loses, wins; and he who thinks only of winning for 
himself, plays a losing game. His good works are, as it were, hollow, and 
weigh too lightly in the divine balance. He falls asleep on his pile; of 
imaginary spiritual wealth, and awakening finds he has nothing in his 
hands. He has laboured for himself, not for God, and therefore receives his 
reward from himself and not from God. Like a moth, he singes his wings in 
the flame of a merit which is truly imaginary, no work being really 
meritorious except that which is done in a state of grace, and with God for 
its last end.” 

“All this,” replied the person, “does not at all satisfy me on the point 
which I brought forward, namely, as to whether work done by vow is not 
more meritorious than that which is done without it, seeing that to the 
action of the particular virtue which is vowed is added that of the virtue of 
religion which is the vow.” 

“Certainly,” replied our Blessed Father, “as regards the question whether 
it is more meritorious to say the Rosary by vow rather than of one’s free 
choice, it is undoubtedly, as you say, adding one act of virtue to another to 
do so in discharge of one’s vow, for is not prayer the highest of all religious 
actions? Again, if I pray with devotion and fervour, am I not adding to 
prayer another religious action, which is devotion? If I offer to God this 
prayer, as incense, or a spiritual sacrifice, or as an oblation, are not sacrifice 
and oblation two religious actions? Moreover, if by this prayer I desire to 
praise God, is not divine praise a religious act? If in praying I adore God, is 
not adoration one also? 

“And if I pray thus with devotion, adoration, sacrifice, oblation, and 
praise, have we not here five acts of the virtue of religion added by me to 
the sixth, which is prayer?” 

“But,” rejoined the other, “the vow is more than all that.” “If,” replied 
Blessed Francis, “you say that the act of making a vow is in itself more than 
all these six together, you must really bring me some proof of its being so.” 

“T mean,” said the other, “than each of these acts taken separately,” 
“That,” returned our Blessed Father, “is not the opinion of the Angelical 
Doctor,422 who, when enumerating the eleven acts of religion, places the 
making a vow only in the eighth rank, with seven preceding it, namely, 
prayer, devotion, adoration, sacrifice, oblation, the paying of tithes, and 


first-fruits; and three after it: the praise of God, the taking of lawful oaths, 
and the adjuring of creatures in God. 

“Tt is not that the act of making a vow is not an excellent thing; but we 
have no right to set it above other virtues which surpass it in excellence, and 
other good works of greater worth. We must leave everything in its place, 
going neither against the order of reason nor against that of divine charity. 
A man who boasts too much of his noble birth provokes scrutiny into the 
genuineness of his claim and risks its being disallowed.” 

“All the same,” persisted this person, “I maintain that a good work done 
by vow is more meritorious than one done without it, charity, of course, 
being taken for granted.” “It is not enough,” replied Francis, “to take charity 
for granted. We must also suppose it to be greater in the man who does the 
action with a vow than in the one who does it without; for if he who says 
some particular prayer, because bound by vow, has less charity than he who 
says the same without being so bound, he, doubtless, has, and you will not 
deny it, less merit than the other, because merit is not in proportion to the 
vow made, but to the charity which accompanies it, and without which it 
has neither life nor value.” 

“And supposing equal charity, vow, or no vow,” resumed the person, 
“will not the action done by vow have greater merit than the other?” “It will 
only have the same eternal glory for its reward,” replied our Blessed Father, 
“in so far as it has the same amount of charity, and thus each will receive 
the same reward of eternal life. 

“But as regards accidental glory, supposing that there were a special halo 
for the vow which would add a fourth to the three of which schoolmen treat, 
or, if you wish, that there should be as many special and accidental halos of 
glory as there are kinds of virtue, they will be unequal in accidental glory. 

“But then we should have to prove that this multiplicity of halos, or 
accidental glories, exists, in addition to the three of which the schoolmen 
speak. This I would ask you now to do, though I am doubtful as to the 
result.” 

“Of what then does it avail you,” said the other, “to have made that vow 
about which I have been consulting you?” 

“Tt renders me,” replied our Blessed Father, “more careful, diligent, and 
attentive in keeping my word to God, in binding myself closer to Him, in 
strengthening me to keep my promise (for I do not deny that there is 


something more stable in the vow than in mere purpose and resolution), in 
keeping myself from the sin I might incur, if I should fail in what I have 
vowed, in stimulating me to do better, and to make use of this means to 
further my progress in the love of God,” “You do not then pretend to merit 
more on account of it?” said the other. “I leave all that to God,” replied 
Francis, “He knows the measure of grace which He gives, or wishes to give 
me. I desire no more, and only as much as it may please Him to bestow on 
me for His glory. Love is not eager to serve its own interests, it leaves the 
care of them to its Beloved, who will know how to reward those who love 
Him with a pure and disinterested love.” 

I close this subject with two extracts from the writings of our Blessed 
Father. In the first he says: “I do not like to hear people say, We must 
do this, or that, because there is more merit in it. There is more merit in 
saying, ‘We must do all for the glory of God.’ If we could serve God 
without merit—which cannot be done—we ought to wish to do so. It is to 
be feared that by always trying to discover what is most meritorious we 
may miss our way, like hounds, which when the scent is crossed, easily lose 
it altogether.” 


UPON THE PRO-PASSIONS OF OUR LORD 


I have been asked whether our Lord Jesus Christ had passions. I cannot do 
better than answer in the exact words of our Blessed Father, taken from his 
Theotimus. He says: 

“Jesus Christ feared, desired, grieved, and rejoiced. He even wept, grew 
pale, trembled, and sweated blood, although in Him these effects were not 
caused by passions like to ours. Therefore the great St. Jerome, and, 
following his example, the Schools of Theology, out of reverence for the 
divine Person in whom they existed, do not dare to give the name of 
passions to them, but call them reverently pro-passions, to show that in our 
Lord these sensible emotions, though not passions, took the place of 
passions. Moreover, He suffered nothing whatever on account of them, 
excepting what seemed good to Him, governing and controlling them at His 
will. This, we who are sinners do not do, for we suffer and groan under 
these disorderly emotions, which, against our will, and to the great 
prejudice of our spiritual peace and welfare, disturb our souls.” 1242 


HIS VICTORY OVER THE PASSIONS OF LOVE AND ANGER 


Blessed Francis candidly owned that the two passions which it cost him the 
most to conquer were “love of creatures and anger.” The former overcame 
by skill, the latter by violence, or as he himself was wont to say, “by taking 
hold of his heart with both hands.” 

The strategy by which he conquered love of creatures was this. He gave 
his affections an altogether new object to feed upon and to live for, an 
object absolutely pure and holy, the Creator. The soul, we know, cannot live 
without love, therefore all depends on providing it with an object worthy of 
its love. Our will is like our love. “We become earthly,” says St. Augustine, 
“if we love the earth, but heavenly if we love heaven. Nay more, if we love 
God, we actually, by participation, become godlike. Osee, speaking of 
idolaters, says: They became abominable as those things were which they 
loved.” 4229 All our Saint’s writings breathe love, but a love so holy, pure, 
and beautiful as to justify itself in every expression of it:—Pure words... 
justified in themselves . . . sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. 

As regards the passion of anger, which was very strong in him, he fought 
against it, face to face, with such persevering force and success that 
meekness and gentleness are considered his chief characteristics. 


UPON OUR PASSIONS AND EMOTIONS 


One day, at a time when I was writing a treatise on the subject of the human 
passions—which treatise was afterwards published among my 
Miscellaneous Works—I went to him to be enlightened upon several points. 

After having answered my questions, and satisfied my mind, he asked 
me: “And what will you say about the affections?” I must confess that this 
question surprised me, for though I am quite aware of the distinction 
between the reasonable and the sensitive appetite, I had no idea that there 
was such a difference between the passions and the affections, as he told me 
existed. I imagined that when the passions were governed by reason, they 
were Called affections, but he explained to me that this was not so at all. He 
said that our sensitive appetite was divided into two parts: the concupiscent 
and the irascible. ... 

The reasonable appetite is also divided, like the sensitive, into the 
concupiscent and the irascible, but it makes use of the mind as its 
instrument. 

The sensitive concupiscent appetite is again subdivided into six passions: 
1, love; 2, hate; 3, desire; 4, aversion; 5, joy; 6, sadness. The irascible 
comprises five passions: 1, anger; 2, hope; 3, despair; 4, fear; 5, courage. 

The reasonable appetite, which is the will, has just as many affections, 
and they bear the same names. There is, however, this difference between 
the passions and the affections. We possess the passions in common with 
the irrational brute creation, which, as we see, is moved by love, hate, 
desire, aversion, joy, sadness, anger, hope, despair, fear, and fearlessness, 
but without the faculty of reason to guide and regulate the impulse of the 
senses. 

The carnal man, that is to say, he who allows himself to be carried away 
by the impetuosity of his feelings, is, says the Psalmist: compared to 
senseless beasts and is become like to them.1224 


He, however who makes use of his reason, directs his affections uprightly 
and well, employing them in the service of the reasonable appetite, only in 
as far as they are guided by the light and teaching of natural reason. As this, 
however, is faulty and liable to deceptions and illusions, mistakes are often 
made which are called by philosophers disorders of mind. 

But when the regenerate, that is to say, the Christian who possesses both 
grace and charity, makes use of the passions of his sensitive appetite, as 
well as of the affections of his reason, for the glory of God, and for the love 
of Him alone, this does not happen. Then he loves what he ought to love, he 
hates what he ought to hate, he desires what God wills that he should desire, 
he flies from what displeases God, he is saddened by offences done against 
God, he rejoices and takes delight in the things which are pleasing to God. 
Then his zeal fills him with anger and indignation against all that detracts 
from the honour due to God; he hopes in God and not in the creature, he 
fears nothing save to offend God, he is fearless in God’s service. Thus, the 
Psalmist, a man after God’s own heart, was able to say that his flesh, that is, 
the passions seated in his senses, and his heart, namely, the affections 
rooted in his mind, rejoiced in the living God.4222 

The winds, which, as some of the ancients held, come forth from the 
caverns and hollows of the earth, produce two very different effects upon 
the sea. Without winds we cannot sail, and yet through them tempests and 
shipwrecks happen. The passions and affections shut up in the two caverns 
of the concupiscent and the irascible appetite are so many inward impulses 
which urge us on to evil if they are rebellious, disorderly, and irregular, but 
if directed by reason and charity, lead us into the haven of rest, the port of 
life eternal. 

This is what our Blessed Father taught me, and if you desire any more 
information on the subject you will find it in his Treatise on the Love of 
God./223 His words did indeed open my eyes! They were of the greatest 
assistance to me in writing the book I alluded to. 


HOW HE CAME TO WRITE HIS PHILOTHEA 


There is something remarkable about the origin of this book, An 
Introduction to the Devout Life, addressed by him to Philothea, that is, to 
every soul which desires to love and serve God, and especially to persons 
living in the world. One peculiarity about it is that it was composed two 
years before its author had thought of writing any book at all. He says on 
this subject in his preface: 

“Tt was by no choice or desire of mine that this Introduction saw the light. 
Some time ago, a soul424 richly endowed with honourable and virtuous 
qualities, having received from God the grace to aspire to the devout life, 
desired my special assistance in the matter. I, on my part, having had much 
to do with her in spiritual concerns, and having for a long time past 
observed in her a great aptitude for such a life, took great pains in 
instructing her. I not only led her through all the exercises suitable to her 
condition and aspirations, but I also gave her some written notes, to which 
she might refer when necessary. Later on she showed these to a learned and 
devout Religious man, who, considering that they might be of use to many, 
strongly urged me to publish them, which he easily persuaded me to do, 
because his friendship had great power over me, and because I valued his 
judgment very highly.” 

I am able to give some further details. This soul richly endowed with 
honourable and virtuous qualities, as our Blessed Father described her to be, 
was a lady from Normandy of good family, who had married a gentleman 
of note in Savoy. His estates were partly in the diocese of Geneva, where he 
mostly resided, and he was nearly related to our Blessed Father. The lady, 
who was of a most pious disposition, decided that she could not possibly 
choose a better guide in the devout life than our Saint, her Bishop, and her 
relative by matriage. 

Blessed Francis instructed her carefully both by word of mouth and also 
by written lessons, which she not only kept and treasured up, but sorted and 


arranged according to their various subjects, so as to be able to find in a 
moment the counsel she wanted. 

For two years she went on steadily collecting and amassing these 
precious documents as one by one he wrote them for her. At the end of that 
time, owing to the disturbed state of the country, a great change came over 
her life. Her husband served his Prince, the Duke of Savoy, in the war in 
Piedmont, and was obliged to leave the management of all his affairs and of 
his property to his wife, who was as skilful in such matters as she was 
devout. 

The business of a great lawsuit in which her husband was concerned 
obliged her to take up her residence for more than six months at Chambery, 
where the senate or parliament was held. 

During her stay in this place she took for her director Pére Jean Ferrier, 
the Rector of the Jesuit College, and confessor to our Blessed Father. In her 
difficulties she applied to this Father for advice, and he willingly gave it. 

Sometimes it agreed with what Blessed Francis had said to her on similar 
occasions, sometimes it differed. When it differed, in order to prove that she 
was not speaking at random, and that she had something stronger than her 
own memory to rely upon, she would show him some of the written 
memoranda of which I have spoken. 

The good Priest, who was deeply versed in all spiritual matters, found so 
much in them that was profitable and delightful, that on one occasion he 
asked her if she had many more of the same sort. 

“So many, Father,” she replied, “that if they were arranged in proper 
order they would make a good-sized volume.” 

The Father at once expressed his wish to see them all, and after having 
slowly and thoughtfully perused them, begged as a further favour that he 
might have several copies made of them. 

This being readily granted, he distributed the said copies among the 
Fathers of the College, who fully appreciated the gift, and treasured it most 
carefully. 

When this lady returned to Geneva, the Father Rector wrote a letter by 
her to our Blessed Father, praising her many virtues and her business 
talents, and begging him to continue to guide and counsel a soul so rich in 
all Christian graces and heavenly dispositions. He then went on to extol in 
the highest terms the written teaching with which he (Francis) had assisted 


her. Our Blessed Father read Pére Ferrier’s first letter, he has told me, 
without giving a thought to the matter of his own writings. But when this 
was followed by letter upon letter urging and imploring him not to keep 
such a treasure buried, but to allow other souls to be enlightened and guided 
in the way of salvation by his teaching, our Blessed Father was puzzled. He 
wrote to Pére Ferrier saying that his present charge was so onerous, and 
engrossing, that he had no leisure for writing, and moreover that he had no 
talent for it, and could not imagine why people wanted him to attempt to do 
so. Pére Ferrier replied, saying that if his Lordship did not publish the 
excellent instructions which he had given in writing to this lady he would 
be keeping back truth unlawfully, depriving souls of great advantages, and 
God of great glory. Our Blessed Father, much surprised, showed the letter to 
the lady, begging her to explain it. She replied that Pére Ferrier had made 
the same request to her, entreating her to have the memoranda, given her for 
her private direction, published. 

“What memoranda?” said Blessed Francis. “Oh! Father,” replied the lady, 
“do you not remember all those little written notes on various subjects 
which you gave me to help my memory?” “And pray what could be done 
with those notes?” he enquired. “Possibly you might make a sort of 
Almanack out of them, a sentence for every day in the year.” “An 
Almanack!” cried the lady. “Why, Father, do you know that there are 
enough of them to fill a big book! Little by little the pile has grown larger 
than you would think! Many feathers make a pound, and many strokes of 
the pen make a book. You had better see the papers, and judge for yourself. 
The Father Rector has had them copied, and they make a thick volume.” 
“What!” cried Blessed Francis, “has the good Father really had the patience 
to read through all these poor little compositions, put together for the use of 
an unenlightened woman! You have done us both a great honour, indeed, by 
giving the learned doctor such a trifle to amuse himself with, and by 
showing him these precious productions of mine!” “Yet he values them so 
much,” replied the lady, “that he persists in assuring me that he has never 
come across any writings more useful, or more edifying; and he goes on to 
say that this is the general feeling of all the Fathers of his house, who are all 
eager to possess copies. If you refuse to take the matter in hand, they will 
themselves see that this light is not left much longer under a bushel.” 
“Really,” said our Blessed Father, “it is amazing that people should want 


me to believe that I have written a book without meaning it. However, let us 
examine these precious pearls of which so much is thought.” 

The lady then brought to him all the bundles of notes which she had 
shown to Pére Ferrier. Our Blessed Father was astonished to see how many 
there were, and wondered at the care which the lady had taken to collect 
and preserve them. He asked to be allowed to look them through again, and 
begged Pere Ferrier not to attempt to send to the press disconnected and 
detached fragments which he had never for a moment thought of 
publishing. He added, however, that if on examination he thought that what 
had been written for the consolation of one soul might prove useful to 
others, he would not fail to put them into good order, and to add what was 
necessary to make them acceptable to those who might take the trouble to 
read them. 

This he did, and the result was the Introduction,222 which we are 
therefore justified in saying was composed two years before its author 
thought of writing it! 

The simplicity, beauty, and usefulness of this book is well known. It 
showed the possibility of living a holy life in any station, amid the tumult of 
worldly cares, the seductions of prosperity, or the temptations of poverty. It 
brought new light to devout souls, and encouragement to all, whether high 
or low, who were desirous of finding and following Jesus. 

But, alas! there is a reverse side to the picture. I mean the 
misrepresentations and calumnies which our Blessed Father had to endure 
from those who pretended that the principles on which the book was based 
were absurd, and that it inculcated a degree of devotion quite impracticable 
in ordinary life. 

I can hardly speak calmly about this matter, and so content myself with 
remarking that in spite of bitter opposition the book has already, in my own 
time, passed through thirty editions in French, and has been translated not 
only into Latin, but into Italian, Spanish, German, English, in short, into 
most European languages. 

In order that you may not think, however, that I have exaggerated in what 
I have said of the opposition which it excited, I will close the subject with 
our Blessed Father’s own calm and gentle words of lament. In his preface to 
the Treatise on the Love of God, he says: 


“Three or four years afterwards I published the Introduction to a Devout 
Life upon the occasion, and in the manner which I have put down in the 
preface thereof: regarding which I have nothing to say to you, dear reader, 
save only that, though this little book has in general had a gracious and kind 
acceptance, yes, even amongst the gravest Prelates and Doctors of the 
Church, yet it has not escaped the rude censure of some who have not 
merely blamed me but bitterly and publicly attacked me, because I[ tell 
Philothea that dancing is an action indifferent in itself, and that for 
recreation’s sake one may make puns and jokes. Knowing the quality of 
these censors, I praise their intention, which I think was good. I should have 
desired them, however, to please to consider that the first proposition is 
drawn from the common and true doctrine of the most holy and learned 
divines; that I was writing for such as live in the world, and at court; that 
withal I carefully point out the extreme dangers which are found in dancing; 
and that as to the second proposition, it is not mine but St. Louis,’ that 
admirable King, a Doctor worthy to be followed in the art of rightly 
conducting courtiers to a devout life. For, I believe, if they had weighed 
this, their charity and discretion would never have permitted their zeal, how 
vigorous, and austere soever, to arm their indignation against me.” 


UPON THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS 


God said to Moses: Look, and make it (the tabernacle) according to the 
pattern that was shewn thee in the mount,1228 and he did so. The ancient 
philosopher was right when he described the art of imitating as the mistress 
of all others, because it is by making copies that we learn how to draw 
originals, “The way of precept is long,” said the Stoics, “but example makes 
it short and efficacious.” Seneca, treating of the best method of studying 
philosophy, says that it is to nourish and clothe ourselves with the maxims 
of eminently philosophical minds. 

Blessed Francis always inculcated this practice of imitating others in 
virtue. Hence his choice of spiritual books to be read and followed. With 
respect to the Lives of the Saints, he advised the reading by preference of 
those of holy men and women whose vocation has either been identical 
with or very much like our own, in order that we may put before ourselves 
models we can copy more closely. 

On one occasion, however, when I was telling him how I had taken him 
for my pattern, and how closely I watched his conduct and ways, trying 
thereon to model my own, and that he must be careful not to do anything 
less perfect, for if he did, I should certainly imitate it as a most exalted 
virtue, he said: “It is unfortunate that friendship, like love, should have its 
eyes bandaged and hinder us from distinguishing between the defects and 
the good qualities of the person to whom we are attached. What a pity it is 
that you should force me to live among you as if I were in an enemy’s 
country, and that I have to be as suspicious of your eyes and ears as if you 
were spies! 

“Still I am glad that you have spoken to me as you have done, for a man 
warned is a man armed, and I seem to hear a voice saying: ‘Child of earth, 
be on thy guard, and always walk circumspectly, since God and men are 
watching thee!’ Our enemies are constantly on the alert to find fault and 
injure us by talking against us; our friends ought to observe us just as 


narrowly but for a very different reason, in order, namely, that they may be 
able to warn us of our failings, and kindly to help us to get rid of them. 

“The just man, says the Psalmist, shall correct me in mercy, and shall 
reprove me, but let not the oil of the sinner fatten my head. By the oil of the 
sinner is meant flattery. Do not be offended with me if I assure you that you 
are still more cruel to me, for you not only refuse to give me a helping hand 
to aid me in getting rid of my faults, which you might do by wholesome and 
charitable warnings, but you seem by your unfair copying of my faults to 
wish, to make me an accomplice in your own wrong doings! 

“As for me, the affection God has given me for you is very different. My 
jealousy for God’s honour makes me long so ardently to see you walk in 
His ways that your slightest failing is intolerable to me, and so far am I 
from wishing to imitate your faults, that, if I seem to overlook them for a 
time, I am, believe me, doing violence to myself, by waiting with patience 
for a fitting opportunity to warn you of them.” 


UPON THE LOVE OF GOD’S WORD 


Blessed Francis considered—as indeed I have already told you in another 
place—that to love to listen to God, speaking to us, either by the living 
voice of His Priests, or in pious books, which are often the voice of His 
Saints, was one of the strongest marks of predestination. 

But he also insisted on the folly and uselessness of listening to, or 
reading, without putting in practice the lessons so conveyed to us. This, he 
said, was like beholding our faces in a glass, then going our way, and 
forgetting what we are like. It is to learn the will of our Master and not to 
take pains to fulfil His commands. 

In his Philothea he says: 

“Be devoted to the word of God, whether it comes to you in familiar 
conversation with your spiritual friends, or in listening to sermons. Always 
hear it with attention and reverence, profit by it as much as possible, and 
never permit it to fall to the ground. Receive it into your heart as a precious 
balm, following the example of the Blessed Virgin, who kept carefully in 
her heart every word that was spoken in praise of her divine Child. Do not 
forget that our Lord gathers up the words which we speak to Him in our 
prayers, in proportion to the diligence with which we gather up those He 
addresses to us by the mouth of His preachers.” 

As regards spiritual reading, he recommended it most strongly as being 
food for the soul, which we could always keep at hand, at all times and in 
all places. He said that we might be where we could not always hear 
sermons, or easily have recourse to a spiritual director and guide, and that 
our memory might not always serve us to recall what we had been taught, 
either by preachers, or by those who had instructed us specially and 
individually in the way of salvation. He therefore desired those who aspired 
to lead a devout life to provide themselves with pious books which would 
kindle in their hearts the flame of divine love, and not to let a single day 
pass without using them. He wished them to be read with great respect and 


devotion, saying that we should regard them as missives “sent to us by the 
Saints from heaven, to show us the way thither, and to give us courage to 
persevere in it.” 


HIS LOVE OF RETIREMENT 


It is well known that if our Blessed Father had lived to return from Lyons, 
his intention was to retire from the world and its activities in which he had 
so long taken a part, and to lead henceforth a purely contemplative life. 

With this intention he had, some years before his death, caused a little 
hermitage to be built in a most suitable and sequestered spot on the shores 
of the beautiful lake of Annecy. This, however, he had had done quite 
quietly without giving any idea of the real purpose for which it was 
destined. 

On this same shore there is a Benedictine Monastery called Taloire, easily 
accessible, as it is built on the slope of the Hill. Into it he had introduced 
some salutary reforms, and he was on terms of the most affectionate 
intimacy with the holy men who lived a hidden life in its quiet seclusion. 

At the top of a neighbouring spur of this same mountain, on a gentle and 
smooth rising ground, surrounded by rich vineyards and delightful shrubs of 
various kinds, watered by clear streams, stood an old chapel, dedicated to 
God, under the name of St. Germain, a Saint who had been one of the first 
monks in the Monastery and who is greatly honoured in that part of the 
country. Blessed Francis secretly gave the necessary funds for repairing and 
decorating this chapel, and for building round it five or six cells pleasantly 
enclosed. This hermitage, the Superior said, would be most useful to his 
monks, enabling them to make their spiritual retreats in quiet solitude. 
Indeed, from time to time he sent them there for this purpose, in accordance 
with the rule of St. Benedict, which so greatly recommends solitude, a rule 
practised to the letter in the hermitages of Montserrat in Spain. 

Here, then, in this quiet and lonely retreat, it was the intention of Blessed 
Francis to spend the last years of his life, and when he spoke upon the 
subject in private to the good Prior, he expressed himself in these words: 
“When I get to our hermitage I will serve God with my breviary, my rosary, 
and my pen. Then I shall have plenty of happy and holy leisure, which I can 


spend in putting on paper, for the glory of God and the instruction of souls, 
thoughts which have been surging through my mind for the last thirty years 
and which have been useful to me in my sermons, in my instructions, and in 
my Own private meditations. My memory is crowded with these, but I hope, 
besides, that God will inspire me with others, and that ideas will fall upon 
me from heaven thick and fast as the snowflakes which in winter whiten all 
our mountains. Oh! who will give me the wings of a dove, that I may fly to 
this holy resting place, and draw breath for a little while beneath the 
shadow of the Cross? I expect until my change come!”1222 


HOW HE SANCTIFIED HIS RECREATIONS 


Blessed Francis, gentle and indulgent to others as regards recreation, was 
severe towards himself in this matter. He never had a garden in either of the 
two houses which he occupied during the time of his episcopate, and only 
took walks when the presence of guests made them necessary, or when his 
physician prescribed them for his health, for he obeyed him faithfully. 

But he acted otherwise with his friends and neighbours. He approved of 
agreeable conversation after meals, never showing weariness, or making 
them feel ill at ease. When I went to visit him, he took pains to amuse me 
after the fatigue of preaching, either by a row on the beautiful lake of 
Annecy, or by delightful walks in the fine gardens on its banks. He did not 
refuse similar recreations which I offered him when he came to see me, but 
he never asked for or sought them for himself. Although he found no fault 
with those who talked enthusiastically of architecture, pictures, music, 
gardening, botany, and the like, and who devoted themselves to these 
studies or amusements, he desired that they should use them as mystical 
ladders by means of which the soul may rise to God, and by his own 
example he showed how this might be done. 

If any one pointed out to him rich orchards filled with well-grown fruit 
trees: “We,” he would say, “are the agriculture and husbandry of God.” If 
buildings of just proportion and symmetry: “We,” he would say, “are the 
edifice of God.” If some magnificent and beautifully decorated church: “We 
are the living temples of the living God. Why are not our souls as richly 
adored with virtues?” If flowers: “Ah! when will our flowers give fruits, 
and, indeed, be themselves fruits of honour and integrity?” 

When there was any talk of budding and grafting, he would say: “When 
shall we be rightly grafted? When shall we yield fruits both plentiful and 
well flavoured to the heavenly Husbandman, who cultivates us with so 
much care and toil?” When rare and exquisite pictures were shown to him: 


“There is nothing,” he would say, “so beautiful as the soul which is made to 
the image and likeness of God.” 

When he was taken into a garden, he would exclaim: “Ah! when will the 
garden of our soul be planted with flowers and plants, well cultivated, all in 
perfect order, sealed and shut away from all that can displease the heavenly 
Gardener, who appeared under that form to Magdalen!” At the sight of 
fountains: “When will fountains of living water spring up in our hearts to 
life eternal? How long shall we continue to dig for ourselves miserable 
cisterns, turning our backs upon the pure source of the water of life? Ah! 
when shall we draw freely from the Saviour’s fountains! When shall we 
bless God for the rivers of Israel!” 

And so on with mountains, lakes, and rivers. He saw God in all things 
and all things in God. 


WHAT HE DREW FROM SOME LINES OF POETRY 


One day we went together into the cell of a certain Carthusian monk, a man 
whose rare beauty of mind, and extraordinary piety, drew many to visit him, 
and in later days have taken his candlestick from under its bushel and set it 
up on high as one of the lights of the French Church. 

He had written in capital letters round the walls of his cell these two 
beautiful lines of an old Latin poet: 


Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra 


Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 4228 


Thou art my rest in grief and care, 
My light in blackest gloom; 

In solitude which thou dost share, 
For crowds there is no room. 


Our Blessed Father read and re-read these lines several times, thinking them 
so beautiful that he wished to engrave them on his memory, believing that 
they had been written by some Christian poet, perhaps Prudentius. Finding, 
however, that they were composedly a pagan, and on a profane subject, he 
said it was indeed a pity that so brilliant a burst of light should only have 
flashed out from the gross darkness of heathenism. “However,” he 
continued, “this good Father has made the vessels of the Egyptians into a 
tabernacle, lining it with the steel mirrors which had lent themselves to 
feminine vanity. Thus it is that to the pure all things are pure. This, indeed, 
is quite a different thing from the way of acting of those who make light of 
the holy words of Scripture, using them carelessly and even jestingly in idle 
conversation, a practice intolerable among Christians who profess to 
reverence these oracles of salvation.” 

We then began to analyse these beautiful lines, taking them in the sense 
in which the holy monk had taken them when he wrote them on his walls, 
namely, as addressed to God. Our Blessed Father said that God alone was 
the repose of those who had quitted the world and its cares to listen to His 


voice speaking to their hearts in solitude, and that without this attentive 
hearkening, solitude would be a long martyrdom, and a source of anxiety in 
place of a centre of tranquillity. 

At the same time he said that those who were burdened with Martha’s 
busy anxieties would not fail to enjoy in the very midst of their hearts the 
deep peace of Mary’s better part, provided they carried all their cares to 
God. 

We saw afterwards another inscription containing these words of the 
Psalmist: 


This is my rest for ever and ever: 


Here will I dwell for I have chosen it 1959 


“Tt is in God,” said our Blessed Father, “rather than in a cell, that we should 
choose our abode, never to change it. Oh! happy and blessed are they who 
dwell in that house, which is not only the house of the Lord, but the Lord 
Himself. Happy, indeed, for they shall praise Him for ever and ever.” 

Then we came upon another inscription, bearing these words: One thing I 
have asked of the Lord, this will I seek after; that I may see the delight of 
the Lord and visit His Temple.12& 

“This true dwelling of the Lord,” said he, “is His holy will; which is 
signified by the word delight; i.e., pleasure. Since in God there is no 
pleasure that is not good, what difference can there be between the good 
pleasure and the will of God? The will of God never tends but towards 
goodness.” 

We then went back to the second part of the Latin distich: Tu nocte vel 
atra, lumen: my light in blackest gloom. 

“Yes, truly,” he said, “Jesus born in Bethlehem brought a glorious day- 
dawn into the midst of night; and by His Incarnation did He not come to 
enlighten those who were sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death? 
He is, indeed, our Light and our Salvation; when we walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death we need fear nothing if He is at our side. He 
is the Light of the world; He dwells in light inaccessible, light that no 
darkness can overtake. He alone can lighten our darkness.” 

Upon the last clause of the beautiful verse: 


Et in solis tu mihi turba locis. In solitude which thou dost share, For 
crowds there is no room. 

He said: “Yes, communion with God in solitude is worth a thousandfold 
the pleasantest converse with the gay crowds who throng the doors of the 
wealthy; for the rich man can only maintain his splendour by dint of much 
toil, and is worn out by his cares and by the importunity of others. 
Miserable, indeed, are riches acquired at so great cost, retained with so 
much trouble, and yet lost with such painful regret.” 

This was one of his favourite sayings: “We must find our pleasure in 
ourselves when we are alone, and in our neighbour as in ourselves when we 
are in his company. Yet, wherever we may be, we must primarily find our 
pleasure in God alone, who is the maker of both solitude and society. He 
who does otherwise will find all places wearisome and unsatisfying; for 
solitude without God is death, and the society of men without God is more 
harmful than desirable. Wherever we may be, if God is there, all is well: 
where He is not, nothing is well: without Him we can do nothing that has 
any worth.” 


UPON BEING CONTENT WITH OUR POSITION IN LIFE 


Perhaps there is nothing of which men are more apt to complain than of 
their own condition in life. This temptation to discontent and unhappiness is 
a favourite device of the enemy of souls. The holy Bishop used to say: 
“Away with such thoughts! Do not sow wishes in other people’s gardens; do 
not desire to be what you are not, but rather try most earnestly to be the best 
of what you are. Try with all your might to perfect yourself in the state in 
which God has placed you, and bear manfully whatever crosses, heavy or 
light, may be laid upon your shoulders. Believe me, this is the fundamental 
principle of the spiritual life; and yet, of all principles it is the least well 
understood. Every one follows the bent of his own taste and desires; very 
few find their sole happiness in doing their duty according to the pleasure of 
our Lord. What is the use of building castles in Spain, when we have to live 
in France! 

“This, as you remember, is old teaching of mine, and by this time you 
ought to have mastered it thoroughly.” 


UPON SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND CONTENTEDNESS 


There is one kind of self-sufficiency which is blameworthy and another 
which is laudable. The former is a form of pride and vanity, and those 
whom it dominates are termed conceited. Holy Scripture says of them that 
they trust in themselves. This vanity is so absurd that it seems more 
deserving of contempt and ridicule than of grave blame. 

But to turn to good and rational contentedness. Of it the ancient stoic said 
that what is sufficient is always at our command, and that what we labour 
for is superfluous; and again, that if we live according to the laws of nature 
we Shall never be poor, but if we want to live according to our fancies we 
shall never be rich. 

To be contented with what really suffices, and to persuade ourselves that 
what is more than this Is either evil or leading to evil, is the true means of 
leading a tranquil, and therefore a happy, life. 

This is not only my own opinion, but it is also that of our Blessed Father, 
who congratulates a pious soul on being contented with the sufficiency she 
had. “God be praised for your contentment with the sufficiency which He 
has given you. Persevere in thanking Him for it. It is, indeed, the beatitude 
of this poor earthly life to be contented with what is sufficient, because 
those who are not contented when they have enough will never be 
contented, how much soever they may acquire. In the words of your bbok— 
since you call it your book—Nothing will ever content those who are not 
contented when they have enough.” 


THE REVERENCE OF BLESSED FRANCIS FOR THE SICK 


If the poor, by reason of their poverty, are members of Jesus Christ, the sick 
are also such by reason of their sickness. Our Saviour Himself has told us 
so: I was sick, and you visited Me./2©+ For if the great Apostle St. Paul said 
that with the weak he was weak,/262 how much more the divine Exemplar, 
whom he but copied? 

Our Blessed Father expressed as follows his feelings of respect and 
honour towards a sick person to whom he was writing. “While I think of 
you sick and suffering in your bed, I regard you with special reverence, and 
as worthy of being singularly honoured as a creature visited by God, 
clothed in His apparel, His favoured spouse. When our Lord was on the 
Cross He was proclaimed King even by His enemies, and souls who are 
bearing the cross (of suffering) are declared to be queens. Do you know 
why the angels envy us? Assuredly, because we can suffer for our Lord, 
whilst they have never suffered anything for His sake. St. Paul, who had 
been raised to heaven and had tasted the joys of Paradise, considered 
himself happy only because of his infirmities, and of his bearing the Cross 
of our Lord.” 

Farther on he entreats her, as a person signed with the Cross, and a sharer 
in the sufferings of Jesus Christ, to commend to God, though in an agony of 
pain, an affair of much importance which concerned the glory of God. He 
held that in a condition such as hers was, prayer would be more readily 
heard, just as our Saviour, praying fervently on the Cross, was heard for His 
reverence. The Psalmist was of the same opinion, saying that God heard 
him willingly when he cried to Him in the midst of his tribulation, and that 
it was in his afflictions that God was nearest to him. 

Our Blessed Father believed that prayers offered by those who are in 
suffering, though they be short, are more efficacious than any others. He 
says: “I entreat you to be so kind as to recommend to God a good work 
which I greatly desire to see accomplished, and especially to pray about it 


when you are suffering most acutely: for then it is that your prayers, 
however short, if they are heartfelt, will be infinitely well received. Ask 
God at that time also for the virtues which you need the most.” 


UPON THE CARE OF THE SICK 


One day we went together to visit a very aged lady in her last illness. Her 
piety, which was of no ordinary kind, made her look forward calmly to the 
approach of death, for which she had prepared by the reception of the 
Sacraments of Penance and of the Blessed Eucharist. She only awaited the 
visit of her doctor before asking for that of Extreme Unction. 

All her worldly affairs were in perfect order, and but one thing troubled 
her, namely, that her children who had all assembled round her, on hearing 
of her danger, were too indefatigable in their attendance upon her, and this, 
as she thought, to the detriment of their own health. Our Blessed Father 
wishing to comfort her, said tenderly: “Do you know that I, on the contrary, 
when I am ill, am never so happy as when I see my relatives and servants 
all busy about me, tiring themselves out on my behalf. You are astonished, 
and ask me why I feel like this. Well, it is because I know that God will 
repay them generously for all these services. For if a cup of cold water 
given to a poor man in the love and for the love of God receives such a 
reward as eternal life; if our least labours undertaken for the love of God 
work in us the weight of a supreme glory, why should we pity those whom 
we see thus occupied, since we are not ill-disposed towards them, nor 
envious of their advantages? For unto you it is given, said St. Paul to the 
christians of his day, not only to believe in Christ, but also to suffer for Him. 

“The reapers and vintagers are never happier than when they are heavily 
laden, because that proves the harvest, or the vintage, to have been 
plentiful. In truth, if those who wait on us, whether in health or in sickness, 
are only considering us, and not God, and are only seeking to please us, 
they make so bad a use of their toil that it is right they should suffer for it. 
He who serves the prophet for the love of the prophet shall receive the 
reward of the prophet. But, if they serve us for the love of God they are 
more to be envied than pitied; for he who serves the prophet in 
consideration of Him who sends him shall receive the reward of God, a 


reward which passes all imagination, which is beyond price, and which no 
words can express.” 

In his visiting of the sick when on their death-bed our Blessed Father was 
truly an angel of peace and consolation. He treated the sick person with the 
utmost sweetness and gentleness, speaking from time to time a few words 
suited to his condition and frame of mind, sometimes uttering very short 
ejaculatory prayers, or aspirations for him, sometimes leading the sufferer 
to utter them himself, either audibly, or, if speech was painful to him, 
secretly in his heart; and then allowing him to struggle undisturbed with the 
mortal pains which were assailing him. 

He could not bear to see the dying tormented with long exhortations. That 
was not the time, he would say, for preaching, or even for long prayers; all 
that was needed was to keep the soul sustained in the atmosphere of the 
divine will, which was to be its eternal element in heaven, to keep it up, I 
say, by short beatings of the wings, like birds, who in this way save 
themselves from falling to the earth. 


UPON SPEAKING WELL OF THE DEAD 


When any of his friends or relatives died he never tired of speaking well of 
them nor of recommending their souls to the prayers of others. He used to 
say: “We do not remember our dead, our dear ones who have left us, nearly 
enough; and the proof that we do not remember them enough is that we 
speak of them too seldom. We turn away conversation from that subject as 
though it were a painful one; we let the dead bury their dead, their memory 
die out in us with the sound of the funeral knell, seeming to forget that a 
friendship which can end even with death can never have been a true one. 
Holy Scripture itself tells us that true charity, that is, divine and 
supernatural love, is stronger than death! It seems to me that as a burmming 
coal not only remains alive but burns more intensely when buried under 
ashes, so sincere and pure love ought to be made stronger by death, and to 
impel us to more fervent prayers for our deceased friends and relatives than 
to supplications for those who are yet living. 

“For thus we look upon the dead more absolutely as in God, since, having 
died in Him, as we piously believe, they rest upon the bosom of His mercy. 
Then, praise can no longer be suspected of flattery, and, as it is a kind of 
impiety to tear to pieces the reputation of the dead, like wild beasts digging 
up a corpse to devour it; so it is a mark of piety to rehearse and extol the 
good qualities of the departed, since our doing so incites us to imitate them: 
nothing affecting us so deeply and so strongly as the example of those with 
whom we come in close and frequent contact.” 

In order to encourage people to pray for the dead he used to represent to 
them that in this one single work of mercy all the other thirteen are 
included, explaining his statement in the following manner. “Are we not,” 
he would say, “in some sort visiting the sick when we obtain by our prayers 
relief or refreshment for the poor Souls in purgatory? 

“Are we not giving drink to the thirsty and feeding the hungry when we 
bestow the cool, refreshing dew of our prayers upon those who, plunged in 


the midst of its burning flames, are all athirst and hungering for the vision 
of God? When we help on their deliverance by the means which Faith 
suggests, are we not most truly ransoming prisoners? Are we not clothing 
the naked when we procure for souls a garment of light, the light of glory? 

“Ts it not an act of the most princely hospitality to obtain for them an 
entrance into the heavenly Jerusalem, and to make them fellow-citizens 
with the saints and servants of God in the eternal Zion? 

“Then, as regards the spiritual works of mercy. Is it not the most splendid 
thing imaginable to counsel the doubtful, to convert the sinner, to forgive 
injuries, to bear wrongs patiently? And yet, what is the greatest consolation 
we can give to the afflicted in this life compared to the solace our prayers 
bring to the poor souls who are in such grievous suffering?” 


UPON DEATH 


Strictly speaking, the sojourn which we make on earth, in the days of our 
flesh and which we call life, is rather death than life, since “every moment 
leads us from the cradle to the grave.” 

This made an ancient philosopher say that we are dying every day of our 
lives, that every day some portion of our being falls away, and that what we 
call life is truly death 12% 

Hence the beautiful saying of the wise woman of Thecua: We all die, and 
like waters that return no more, we fall down into the earth.42° 

Nature has imprinted in the hearts of all men a horror of death. Our 
Saviour, even, taking upon Himself our flesh and making Himself like to 
His brethren, sin only excepted, would not be exempted from this infirmity, 
although He knew that the passage into another world would set Him free 
from all miseries and transport Him into a glory which He already 
possessed as regarded His soul. Seneca says that death ought not to be 
considered an evil when it has been preceded by a good life. 

What makes death so formidable is that which follows upon it. We have, 
however, the shield of a most blessed hope to protect us against the terrors 
that arise from fear of the divine judgments. This hope makes us put our 
trust, not in our own virtue, but solely in the mercy of God, and assures us 
that those who trust in His goodness are never confounded. 

But, you say, I have committed many faults. True, but who is so foolish 
as to think that he can commit more sins than God can pardon? Who would 
dare to compare the greatness of his guilt with the immensity of that infinite 
mercy which drowns his sins in the depths of the sea of oblivion each time 
we repent of them for love of Him? It belongs only to those who despair 
like Cain to say that their sin is so great that there is no pardon for them,1222 
for with God there is mercy and plentiful redemption, and He shall redeem 
Israel from all his iniquities 426 


Listen to the words of holy consolation which were addressed by our 
Blessed Father to a soul encompassed and assaulted by the terrors of death 
and of the judgment to follow. They are to be found in one of his letters. 
“Yes,” he says, “death is hideous indeed, that is most true, but the life which 
is beyond, and which the mercy of God will give to us, is much to be 
desired. There must be no mistrust in your mind, for, miserable though we 
may be, we are not half so miserable as God is merciful to those who desire 
to love Him, and have fixed their hope in Him. When St. Charles Borromeo 
was at the point of death he had the crucifix brought to him, that by the 
contemplation of his Saviour’s death he might soften the bitterness of his 
last agony. The best remedy of all against an unreasonable dread is 
meditation upon the death of Him who is our life; we should never think of 
our own death without going on to reflect upon that of Christ.” 


UPON WISHING TO DIE 


You ask me if we are permitted to wish for death rather than offend God 
any more? I will tell you a thought which I believe was suggested to me by 
our Blessed Father, but I cannot distinctly remember on what occasion. 

“Tt is always dangerous to wish for death, because this desire, generally 
speaking, is only to be met with in those who have arrived at a very high 
pitch of perfection, which we dare not think we have reached, or else in 
persons of a morose and melancholy temperament, and but seldom in those 
of ordinary disposition like ourselves.” 

It is alleged that David, St. Paul, and other saints expressed their longing 
to be delivered from the burden of this body so that they might appear 
before God and be satisfied with the vision of His glory. But we must 
remember that it would be presumptuous to speak the language of Saints, 
not having their sanctity, and to imagine that we had it would be 
inexcusable vanity. To entertain such a wish because of sadness, 
disappointment, or dejection is akin to despair. 

But, you say, it is that you may no longer offend God. This, no doubt, 
shows great hatred of sin, but the Saints longed for death, more that they 
might glorify God. Whatever we may pretend, I believe it to be very 
difficult to have only this one end in view, in our desire to die. Usually it 
will be found that we are simply discontented with life. To get to heaven we 
must not only not sin, but we must do good. If we refrain from sin we shall 
escape punishment, but more is required to deserve heaven. 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT 


There are some who imagine that St. Paul desired to die in order only that 
he might sin no more when he said that he felt in himself a contradiction 
between the law of his senses and of his reason; and, feeling this, cried 
out: Oh! unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?1282 These people, therefore, as though they were so many little 
Apostles, when they are, by some trifle, goaded to impatience, instantly say 
that they desire to die, and pretend that their only wish is to be in a 
condition in which they cannot possibly offend God. This is, indeed, to 
cover up mere impatience and irritation with a fine cloak! But what is still 
worse, it is to wrench and distort the words of the Apostle and apply them 
in a sense of which he never thought. Our Blessed Father, in one of his 
letters, gives an explanation of this passage which is so clear and so 
excellent that I am sure if will be useful to you. He speaks thus: “Oh, 
unhappy man that I am, said the great Apostle, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? He felt within himself, as it were, an armed host of 
ill humours, antipathies, bad habits, and natural inclinations which 
conspired to bring about his spiritual death; and because he fears them he 
declares that he hates them, and because he hates them he cannot support 
them without pain, and his grief makes him burst out into the exclamation 
which he himself answers in these words: The grace of God by Jesus 
Christ. This will deliver him not from the death of the body with its terrors, 
not from the last combat, but from defeat in the struggle, and will preserve 
him from being overcome. 

“You see how far the Apostle is from invoking death, although elsewhere 
he desires to be set free from the prison of the body that he may be with 
Jesus Christ. He calls the mass of temptations which urge and incite him to 
sin a body of death, sin being the true death of the soul. Grace is the death 
of this death and the devourer of this abortion of hell, for where sin 
abounded grace superabounds. 


“Grace, which has been merited for us by Jesus Christ our Saviour, to 
whom be honour and glory for ever and ever.” 


UPON THE DESIRE OF HEAVEN 


Here is a little village story to show how often true and solid piety is to be 
found among the lowly and ignorant, of whom the world thinks not at all. I 
had it from the lips of our Blessed Father, who loved to tell it. 

While visiting his diocese, passing through a little country town, he was 
told that a well-to-do inhabitant was very ill and desired to see him, and to 
receive his blessing before he died. Our Blessed Father hastened to his 
bedside and found him at the point of death, yet in full possession of all his 
faculties. When he saw the Bishop the good farmer exclaimed: “Oh! my 
Lord, I thank God for permitting me to receive your blessing before I die.” 

Then the room being cleared of all his relations and friends, and he being 
left quite alone with the holy Prelate, he made his confession and received 
absolution. His next question was, “My Lord, shall I die?” The Bishop, 
unwilling to alarm him unnecessarily, answered quietly and reassuringly 
that he had seen people far more ill than he recover, but that he must place 
all his trust in God, the Master of life and death, who knows the number of 
our days, which cannot be even one more than he has decreed. 

“But, my Lord,” returned the man, “do you really yourself think that I 
Shall die?” “My son,” replied the good Prelate, “a physician could answer 
that question better than I can. All I can tell you is that I know your soul to 
be just now in a very excellent state of preparation for death, and that 
perhaps were you summoned at any other time, you might not be so fit to 
go. The best thing you can do is to put aside all desire of living and all care 
about the matter, and to abandon yourself wholly to the providence and 
mercy of God, that He may do with you according to His good pleasure, 
which will be undoubtedly that very thing which is best for you.” 

“Oh, my Lord,” cried the sick man, “it is not because I fear to die that I 
ask you this, but rather because I fear I shall not die, for I can’t reconcile 
myself to the idea of recovering from this sickness.” 


Francis was greatly surprised at hearing him speak in this manner, for he 
knew that a longing to die is generally either a grace given to very perfect 
souls such as David, Elias, St. Paul, and the like; or, on the contrary, in 
sinners a prelude to despair, or an outcome of melancholy. 

He therefore asked the man if he would really be sorry to live, and, if so, 
why such disgust for life, the love of which is natural in all men. 

“My Lord,” answered the good man, “this world appears to me to be of 
so small account that I cannot think why so many people care for nothing 
beyond what it has to give. If God had not commanded us to remain here 
below until He calls us by death I should have quitted it long ago.” 

The Bishop, imagining that the man had something on his mind, or that 
the bodily pain he was enduring was too much for him, asked him what his 
trouble was—perhaps something about money? 

“Not at all,” replied he, “I have up to the present time, and I am seventy, 
enjoyed excellent health, and have abundant means. Indeed, I do not, thank 
God, know what poverty is.” 

Francis questioned him as to his wife and children, asking him if any one 
of them was an anxiety to him. “They are each one a comfort and a delight 
to me,” he answered, “Indeed, if I had any regret in quitting this world it 
would be that I shall have to part from them.” 

More and more surprised, and unable to understand the man’s distaste for 
life, the Bishop said: “Then, my brother, why do you so long for death?” 

“My Lord,” replied he, “it is because I have heard in sermons so much 
about the joys of Paradise that this world seems to me a mere prison.” Then, 
speaking out of the fullness of his heart, and giving vent to his thoughts, he 
uttered marvellous words concerning the Vision of God in Heaven, and the 
love kindled by it in the souls of the blessed. 

He entered into so many details respecting the rapturous joys of Eternity 
that the good Bishop shed tears of delight, feeling that the good man had 
been taught by God in these things, and that flesh and blood had not 
revealed them to him, but the Holy Spirit. 

After this, descending from those high and heavenly speculations, the 
poor farmer depicted the grandeur, the wealth, and the choicest pleasures of 
the world in their true colours, showing their intrinsic vileness, and how in 
reality they are vanity and vexation of spirit, so as to inspire Blessed 
Francis himself with increased contempt for them. The Saint, nevertheless, 


did no more than silently acquiesce in the good man’s feelings, and to calm 
the excitement under which he saw that he was labouring, desired him to 
make acts of resignation, and indifference as to living or dying. He told him 
to follow the example set by St. Paul, and by St. Martin, and to make his 
own the words of the Psalmist:For what have I in heaven? And besides 
Thee what do I desire upon earth ?12 

A few hours later, having received Extreme Unction from the hands of 
the holy Bishop, the man quietly, and apparently without suffering, passed 
from this world. So likewise may we when our last hour comes fall gently 
asleep. Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord! 

Another story told me by our Blessed Father relates to himself and a man 
with whom he came in contact. 

When he was at Paris in the year 1619, this gentleman, who was not only 
rich in this world’s goods but also in piety and charity, came to consult him 
on matters of conscience, and began thus: “Father, I am much afraid that I 
shall not save my soul, and therefore I have come to you to beg you to put 
me in the right way.” 

The Bishop asked him what was the cause of this fear. He answered: “My 
being too rich. You know Scripture makes the salvation of the rich a matter 
of such difficulty that, in my case, I fear it is an impossibility.” 

Francis, thinking that perhaps he had made his money dishonestly, and 
that on that account his conscience was now pricking him, questioned him 
as to this. 

“Not at all,” he answered, “My parents, who were excellent people, left 
me no ill-gotten goods, and what I have added to my inheritance has been 
amassed by my own frugality and honest work, God preserve me from the 
sin of appropriating what belongs to my neighbour! No, my conscience 
does not reproach me in that respect.” 

“Well, then,” said the Bishop, “have you made a bad use of this wealth?” 

“T live,” he replied, “in such a manner as becomes my rank and position, 
but I am afraid that I do not give enough to the poor, and you know that we 
shall be one day judged on this point.” 

“Have you any children?” asked Francis. 

“Yes,” he replied; “but they are all well provided for, and can easily do 
without me.” 


“Really,” said the Bishop, “I do not see whence your scruples can arise; 
you are the first man I have ever met who has complained to me of having 
too much money; most people never have enough.” 

It was easy to set this good soul at rest, so docile was he in following the 
Bishop’s advice. The latter told me afterwards that he found upon enquiry 
that the man had formerly held high appointments, discharging his duties in 
them most faithfully, but had retired from all in order to devote himself to 
works of piety and mercy. Moreover, he passed all his time in churches or 
hospitals, or in the houses of the uncomplaining poor, upon whom he spent 
more than half his income. By his will, after his many pious legacies were 
paid, it was found that our Lord Himself was his real heir, for he gave to the 
town hospital a sum of money equal to that which was divided among his 
children. I may add that a life so holy and devoted was crowned by a most 
happy death. Truly, Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy! 


WHAT IT IS TO DIE IN GOD 


On one occasion Blessed Francis was asked what it was to die in God; what 
was the meaning of those words: Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
that they may rest from their labours, for their works follow them.12°2 

He replied that to die in God was to die in the grace of God, because God 
and His grace are as inseparable as the sun and its rays. He was asked again, 
if to die in God meant to die while in habitual grace, or to die in the 
exercise of charity, that is to say, whilst impelled by actual grace. He 
answered that in order to be saved it was enough to die in habitual or 
sanctifying grace, that is to say, in habitual charity; seeing that those who 
die in this state, as for instance newly-baptized infants, though they may 
never have performed a single act of charity, obtain Paradise by right of 
inheritance, habitual charity making them children of God by adoption. 
Those, however, who die, not only in the holy and supernatural state of 
habitual charity, but whilst actually engaged in works of charity, come into 
the possession of heaven by a double title, that of inheritance and that of 
reward; therefore is it written that their works follow them. The crown of 
justice is promised by the just Judge to those who shall have fought a good 
fight and finished their course with perseverance, even to the end. 

Going on to explain what is meant by man’s dying in actual grace, he said 
that it was to die while making acts of lively faith and hope, of contrition, 
resignation, and conformity to the will of God. He added these words, 
which have always remained deeply impressed on my mind: “Although 
God is all-powerful, it is impossible for Him to condemn to eternal 
perdition a soul whose will, at the moment of its leaving the body, is subject 
to, and united with, His own.” 


UPON LENGTH OF LIFE 


Judging from outward appearances, from the vigour of his frame, from his 
sound constitution, and from the temperate simplicity of his manner of life, 
it seemed probable that Blessed Francis would live to an advanced age. 

One day I said as much to him, he being at that time about forty-two or 
forty-three years old. “Ah!” he replied with a sigh, “the longest life is not 
always the best. The best is that which has been best spent in the service of 
God,” adding these words of David: Woe is me that my sojourning is 
prolonged; I have dwelt with the inhabitants of Cedar, my soul hath been 
long a sojourner.422 I thought he was secretly grieving over his banishment 
from his See, his beloved Geneva (he always called it thus), wrapped in the 
darkness of error, and I quoted to him the words: Upon the rivers of 
Babylon there we sat, and wept.1244 

“Oh! no,” he answered, “it is not that exile which troubles me. I am only 
too well off in our city of refuge, this dear Annecy. I meant the exile of this 
life on earth. As long as we are here below are we not exiled from 
God? While we are in the body we are absent from the Lord.422 Unhappy 
man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace 
of God by Jesus Christ.” 122 

I ventured in reply to remind him how much he had to make his life 
happy: how his friends esteemed him, how even the very enemies of 
religion honoured him, how all who came in contact with him delighted in 
his society. 

“All that,” he answered, “is beneath contempt. Those who had sung 
Hosanna to the Son of God three days later cried out Crucifige. Such things 
do not make my life any dearer to me. If I were told that I should live as 
long again as I have already done, and that without pain, without law-suits, 
without trouble, or inconveniences of any kind, but with all the content and 
prosperity men desire in life, I should be sadly disturbed in mind! Of what 
small account are not the things of time to him who is looking forward to a 


blessed Eternity! I have always praised the words of the Blessed Ignatius de 
Loyola, ‘Oh! how vile and mean earth appears to me when I meditate upon 
and look up to heaven.’“ 


UPON PURGATORY 


Concerning Purgatory, St. Francis used to say that in the controversy with 
Protestants there was no point on which the Church could support her 
doctrine by so many proofs, drawn both from the Scriptures and from the 
Fathers and Councils, as on this. He blamed those who oppose the doctrine 
for their lack of piety towards the dead. On the other hand, he reproved 
those Catholic preachers who, when speaking of Purgatory and of the pains 
and torments suffered there by the holy souls, do not at the same time 
enlarge upon their perfect love of God, and consequent entire satisfaction in 
the accomplishment of His will, with which their own will is so 
indissolubly united, that they cannot possibly feel the slightest movement of 
impatience or irritation. Nor can they desire to be anywhere but where they 
are, were it even till the consummation of all things, if such should be 
God’s good pleasure. 

On this subject he recommended the careful study of the Treatise on 
Purgatory, written by blessed Catherine of Genoa. By his advice I read the 
book with attention, and have often re-read it, always with fresh relish and 
profit. I have even invited Protestants to read if, and they have been quite 
satisfied by it. One young convert admitted that had he seen this Treatise 
before his conversion it would have helped him more than all the 
discussions into which the subject had led him. 

St. Francis was of opinion that the thought of Purgatory ought rather to 
comfort than to terrify. “The majority of those,” he used to say, “who dread 
Purgatory do so in view of their own interests, and out of self-love, rather 
than for God’s interests. The cause of this is that those who preach on the 
subject are in the habit of depicting only the pains of that prison, and say 
not a word on the joy and peace which the souls therein detained enjoy. It is 
true that the torments of Purgatory are so great that the most acute 
sufferings of this life cannot be compared with them; but, then, on the other 
hand, the inward satisfaction of the sufferers is such that no amount of 


earthly prosperity or contentment can equal it. 1. The souls who are waiting 
there enjoy a continual union with God. 2. Their wills are in perfect 
subjection to His will; or, to speak more correctly, their wills are so 
absolutely transformed into the will of God that they cannot will anything 
but what He wills. 3. If Paradise were open to them, they would rather cast 
themselves down into hell than appear before God stained and denied as 
they see themselves still to be. 4. They accept their Purgatory lovingly and 
willingly, because it is the good pleasure of God. 5. They wish to be there, 
in the manner in which it pleases God that they should be, and for as long as 
He wills. 6. They cannot sin. 7. They cannot feel the slightest movement of 
impatience. 8. Nor be guilty of the smallest imperfection. 9. They love God 
more than themselves and more than any other creature, and with a perfect, 
pure, and disinterested love, 10. They are in Purgatory consoled by the 
angels. 11. They are secure of their salvation. 12. They are in a state of 
hope, which cannot but be realized. 13. Their grief is holy and calm. 14. In 
short, if Purgatory is a species of hell as regards suffering, it is a species of 
Paradise as regards charity. The charity which quickens those holy souls is 
stronger than death, more powerful than hell; its lamps are all of fire and 
flame. Neither servile fear nor mercenary hope has any part in their pure 
affection. Purgatory is a happy state, more to be desired than dreaded, for 
all its flames are flames of love and sweetness. Yet still it is to be dreaded, 
since it delays the end of all perfection, which consists in seeing God, and 
therefore fully loving Him, and by this sight and by this love praising and 
glorifying Him through all eternity.” 


UPON PENANCE 


He compared penance to an almond tree, not only in allusion to the 
word amendment and the expression, amend your ways, both of which in 
the French language resemble in sound the word almond, but by a very 
ingenious comparison. 

“The almond tree,” he said, “has its blossom of five petals, which as 
regards number bear some resemblance to the five fingers of the hand, its 
leaves are in the shape of a tongue, and its fruit of a heart. Thus the 
Sacrament of Penance has three parts which make up its whole. The first 
which concerns the heart is contrition, of which David says that God heals 
those who are contrite of heart,124 and that He does not despise the humble 
and contrite heart.42 

“The second, which concerns the tongue, is confession. The third, which 
regards the hand, that is to say, the doing of good works, is satisfaction. 
Moreover,” he went on to say, “as there are almonds of two kinds, the one 
sweet, the other bitter, which being mixed make a pleasant flavour, 
agreeable to the palate, so also in penance there is a certain blending of 
sweetness and bitterness, of consolation and pain, of love and regret, 
resembling in taste the pomegranate, which has a certain sharp sweetness 
and a certain sweet sharpness far more agreeable than either sharpness or 
Sweetness separately. Penance which had only the sweetness of consolation 
would not be a cleansing hyssop, powerful to purge away the stains of 
iniquity. Nor, if it had only the bitterness of regret and sorrow, without the 
sweetness of love, could it ever lead us to that justification which is only 
perfected by a loving displeasure at having offended the Eternal, Supreme, 
and Sovereign Goodness.” 

Our Blessed Father treats of this mingling of love and sorrow proper to 
true penitence with so much grace and gravity in his Theotimus that I think 
nothing grander or sweeter could be written on the subject. Here is an 
extract. “Amidst the tribulation and remorse of a lively repentance God 


often kindles at the bottom of our heart the sacred fire of His love; this love 
is converted into the water of tears, then by a second change into another 
and greater fire of love. Thus the penitent Magdalen, the great lover, first 
loved her Saviour; her love was converted into tears, and these tears into an 
excellent love; whence our Saviour told her that many sins were pardoned 
her because she had loved much. The beginning of perfect love not only 
follows upon penitence, but clings to it and knits itself to it; in one word, 
this beginning of love mingles itself with the end of penitence, and in this 
moment of mingling penitence and contrition merit life everlasting.” 124 


UPON PENITENT CONFUSION 


Our Blessed Father had a wonderful aptitude for distinguishing between 
what was real and genuine and what was false in the shame manifested by 
his penitents. He used to say that when this confusion was full of trouble 
and agitation it proceeded from self-love, from vexation and shame at 
having to own our sins and imperfections, not from the spirit of God. This 
he expresses in his second Conference in these words: 

“We must never suffer our confusion to be attended with sadness and 
disquietude; that kind of confusion proceeds from self-love, because we are 
troubled at not being perfect, not so; much for the love of God as for love of 
ourselves.” An extract from Theotimus will close this subject most suitably: 

“Remorse which positively excludes the love of God is infernal, it is like 
that of the lost. Repentance which does not regret the love of God, even 
though as yet it is without it, is good and desirable, but imperfect: it can 
never save us until it attains to love, and is mingled with it. So that, as the 
great Apostle said, even if he gave his body to be burned, and all his goods 
to the poor, and had not charity it would all be of no avail; we, too, may say 
with truth, that, however great our penitence may be, even though it make 
our eyes overflow with tears of sorrow, and our hearts to break with 
remorse, still if we have not the holy love of God it will serve us nothing as 
regards eternal life.”12 


UPON INTERIOR PEACE AMIDST ANXIETIES 


It is a great mistake when souls, in other respects good and pious, imagine 
that it is impossible to preserve inward peace amid bustle and turmoil. 
There are some even, strange to say, who though dedicated to God by their 
holy calling, complain if they are employed by their community in 
laborious and troublesome offices, calling them distracting functions and 
occupations. Assuredly, these good people know not what they say, any 
more than did St. Peter on Mount Thabor. 

What do they mean by distracting occupations? Possibly those which 
separate us from God? I know nothing which can separate us from His love 
except sin, which is that labour in brick and clay in which the infernal 
Pharaoh, tyrant of souls, and king over the children of pride, employs his 
unhappy subjects. These are the strange gods who give no rest either by 
night or by day. But with that exception, I know of no legitimate occupation 
which can either separate us from God, or, still more, which cannot serve as 
a means to unite us to Him. This may be said of all callings, of those of 
soldiers, lawyers, merchants, artisans. 

Our Blessed Father devotes two chapters in his Theotimus to this subject, 
but he speaks even more explicitly upon it in one of his letters, in which he 
says: “Let us all belong wholly to God, even amid the tumult and 
disturbance stirred up round about us by the diversity of human affairs. 
When can we give better proof of our fidelity than amid contrarieties, Alas! 
my dearest daughter, my sister, solitude has its assaults, the world has its 
disorder and uproar; yet in either we must be of good heart, since 
everywhere heaven is close to those who have confidence in God, and who 
with humility and gentleness implore His fatherly assistance. Beware of 
letting your carefulness degenerate into trouble and anxiety.” 

“Tossed about upon the waves and amid the winds of many a tumult, 
always look up to heaven, and say to our Lord: ‘O God, it is for Thee that I 
set my sails and plough the seas; be Thou my guide and my pilot!’ And then 


console yourself by remembering that when we are in port the joys which 
will be ours will blot out all remembrance of our toils and struggles to reach 
it. We are now voyaging thither in the midst of all these storms, and shall 
safely reach our harbour if only we have an upright heart, a good intention, 
firm courage, eyes fixed on God, and place all our confidence in Him. If the 
violence of the tempest makes our head dizzy, and we feel shaken and sick, 
do not let us be surprised, but, as quickly as we can, let us take breath again, 
and encourage ourselves to do better. I feel quite sure that you are not 
forgetful of your good resolutions as you pursue your way; do not then 
distress yourself about these little attacks of anxiety, and vexation, caused 
by the multiplicity of domestic affairs. Nay, my dear daughter, all this 
tumult gives you opportunities of practising the dearest and most lovable of 
the virtues recommended to you by our Lord. Believe me, true virtue is not 
nourished in external calm any more than are good fish found in the 
stagnant waters of the marshes.” 


UPON DISCOURAGEMENT 


Our Blessed Father used to say that the most cowardly of all temptations 
was discouragement. When the enemy of our salvation makes us lose hope 
of ever advancing in virtue he has gained a great advantage over us, and 
may very soon succeed in thrusting us down into the abyss of vice. Those 
who fly into a passion at the sight of their own imperfections are like people 
who want to strike and bruise their own faces, because they are not 
handsome enough to please their self-love. They only hurt themselves the 
more. 

The holy Bishop wishing to correct this fault in one of his penitents said 
to her: “Have patience with every one, but especially with yourself. I mean, 
do not be over-troubled about your imperfections, but always have courage 
enough at once to rise up again when you fall into any of them. I am very 
glad to hear that you begin afresh every day. There is no better means for 
persevering in the spiritual life than continually to be beginning again, and 
never to think that one has done enough.” 

On these words we may make the following reflections: 


1. How shall we patiently suffer the faults of our neighbour if we are 
impatient over our own? 


2. How shall we reprove others in a spirit of gentleness if we correct 
ourselves with irritation, with disgust, and with unreasonable sharpness? 
What can come out of a bag but what is in it? 


3. Those who fret impatiently over their own imperfections will never 
correct themselves of them, for correction, if it is to be of use, must proceed 
from a tranquil, restful mind.Cowardice, says David, is the companion of 
trouble and tempest. 


4. He who has lost courage has lost everything, he who has thrown up the 
game can never win, nor can the soldier who has thrown away his arms 
return to the fight, however much he may want to do. 


5. David said: I waited for him that saved me from pusillanimity and a 
storm. He who believes himself to be far advanced in the ways of God has 
not yet even made a good beginning. 


6. St. Paul, who had been raised to the third heaven, who had fought so 
many good fights, run so many splendid races, and had kept the Faith 
inviolate, in spite of all, never thought that he had finished his work, or 
reached the goal, but always pressed forward as though he had but just 
begun.424 


7. This mortal life is but a road leading to heaven. It is a road to which we 
must steadily keep. He who stops short in it runs the risk of not reaching 
safely the presence of God in which it ends. He who says, I have enough, 
thereby shows that he has not enough; for in spiritual things sufficiency 
implies the desire for more. 


UPON RISING AFTER A FALL 


Our Blessed Father was a great enemy to hurry and over-eagerness, even in 
rising up again after a fall. 

He used to say that if our act of contrition is more hurried than humble 
we are very likely to fall again soon, and that this second fall will be worse 
than the first. 

As he considered our penitence incomplete without an act of the love of 
God, so also he maintained recovery from a fall to be imperfect if not 
accompanied by tranquillity and peace. He wished us to correct ourselves, 
as well as others, in a spirit of sweetness. Here is the advice which he gives 
on the subject. 

“When we happen to fall from some sudden outburst of self-love, or of 
passion, let us as soon as possible prostrate ourselves in spirit before God, 
saying, with confidence and humility: Have mercy on me, for I am weak. 
Let us rise again with peace and tranquillity and knot up again our network 
of holy indifference, then go on with our work. When we discover that our 
lute is out of tune, we must neither break the strings nor throw the 
instrument aside; but listen attentively to find out what is the cause of the 
discord, and then gently tighten or slacken the strings, according to what is 
required.” 

To those who replied to him that we ought to judge ourselves with 
severity, he said: “It is true that with regard to ourselves we ought to have 
the heart of a judge, but as the judge who hastily, or under the influence of 
passion, pronounces sentence, runs the risk of committing an injustice, but 
not so when reason is master of his actions and behaviour, we must, in order 
to judge ourselves with equity, do so with a gentle, peaceful mind, not in a 
fit of anger, nor when so troubled as hardly to know what we are doing.” 


UPON KINDLINESS TOWARDS OURSELVES 


Since the measure and the model of the love which God commands us to 
bear towards our neighbour ought to be the just and Christian love which 
we should bear towards ourselves, and as charity, which is patient and kind, 
obliges us to correct our neighbours’ faults with gentleness and sweetness, 
our Blessed Father did not consider it right that we should correct ourselves 
in a manner different from this, nor be harsh and severe with ourselves 
because of our falls and ill-doings. In one of his letters he wrote as follows: 
“When we have committed a fault, let us at once examine our heart and ask 
it whether it does not still preserve living and entire the resolution to serve 
God. It will, I hope, answer yes, and that it would rather die a thousand 
deaths than give up this resolution. Let us go on to ask it further. Why, then, 
are you stumbling now? Why are you so cowardly? It will reply: I was 
taken by surprise: I know not how; but I am tolerably firm now. Ah! my 
dear daughter, we must pardon it; it was not from infidelity, but from 
infirmity that it failed. We must then correct ourselves gently and quietly, 
and not irritate and disturb ourselves still more. Rise up, my heart, my 
friend, we should say to ourselves, and lift up our thoughts to our Help, and 
our God. 

“Yes, my dear daughter, we must be charitable to our own soul, and not 
rebuke it over harshly when we see that the fault it has committed was not 
fully wilful.” 

Moreover, he would not have us accuse ourselves over-vehemently and 
exaggerate our faults. At the same time, he had no desire that in regard to 
ourselves we should err on the side of leniency. He wanted us to embrace 
the happy medium, by humiliating without discouraging ourselves, and by 
encouraging ourselves with humility. In another letter he says: “Be just, 
neither accuse nor excuse your poor soul, except after much consideration, 
for fear lest if you excuse yourself when you should not, you become 


careless, and if you accuse yourself without cause, you discourage yourself 
and become cowardly. Walk simply and you will walk securely.” 


UPON IMPERFECTIONS 


“Some people have so high an opinion of their own perfection that should 
they discover any failings or imperfections in themselves they are thrown 
into despair. They are like people so anxious about their health that the 
slightest illness alarms them, and who take so many precautions to preserve 
this precious health that in the end they ruin it.” 

Our Blessed Father wished us to profit, not only by our tribulations, but 
also by our imperfections, and that these latter should serve to establish and 
settle us in a courageous humility, and make us hope, even against hope, 
and in spite of the most discouraging appearances. “In this way,” he said, 
“we draw our healing and help from the very hand of our adversaries.” To a 
person who was troubled at her imperfections, he wrote thus: “We should, 
indeed, like to be without imperfections, but, my dearest daughter, we must 
submit patiently to the trial of having a human, rather than an angelic, 
nature. Our imperfections ought not, indeed, to please us; on the contrary, 
we should say with the holy Apostle: Unhappy man, that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death!+222 But, at the same time, they ought 
not to astonish us, nor to discourage us: we should draw from them 
submission, humility, and mistrust of ourselves; never discouragement and 
loss of heart, far less distrust of God’s love for us; for though He loves not 
our imperfections and venial sins, He loves us, in spite of them. 

“The weakness and backwardness of a child displeases its mother, but she 
does not for that reason love it less. On the contrary, she loves it more 
fondly, because she compassionates it. So, too, is it with God, who cannot, 
as I have said, love our imperfections and venial sins, but never ceases to 
love us, so that David with reason cries out to Him: Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, for I am weak.” 1222 


THE JUST MAN FALLS SEVEN TIMES IN THE DAY 


A good man meditating upon this passage, and taking it too literally, fell 
into a perfect agony, saying to himself: “Alas! how many times a day, then, 
must not I, who am notjust, fall?” Yet during his evening examination of 
conscience, however closely and carefully he searched, and however much 
he was on the watch during the day to observe his failings and faults, he 
sometimes could not make up the number. Greatly troubled and perplexed 
about this, he carried his difficulties to our Blessed Father, who settled them 
in this way: 

“In the passage which you have quoted,” he said, “we are not told that the 
just man sees or feels himself fall seven times a day, but only that he does 
fall seven times, and that he raises himself up again without paying any 
heed to his so doing. Do not then distress yourself; humbly and frankly 
confess what you have observed of faulty in yourself, and what you do not 
see, leave to the sweet mercy of Him who puts out His hand to prevent 
those who fall without malice, from being jarred or bruised against the hard 
ground; and who raises them up again so quickly and gently that they never 
notice it nor are conscious of having so much as fallen.” 

The great imperfection of most of us proceeds from want of reflection, 
but, on the other hand, there are many who think overmuch, who fall into 
the mistake of too close self-inspection, and who are perpetually fretting 
over their failings and weaknesses. 

Blessed Francis writes again on the subject: “It is quite certain that as 
long as we are imprisoned in this heavy and corruptible body there will 
always be something wanting in us. I do not know whether I have already 
told you that we must have patience with every one; and, first of all, with 
ourselves. For since we have learnt to distinguish between the old Adam 
and the new, between the outward man and the inward, we are really more 
troublesome to ourselves than any of our neighbours.” 


UPON THE PURGATIVE WAY 


Of the three ways leading to perfection the first is called the purgative, and 
consists in the purifying of the soul; from which, as from a piece of waste 
ground, we must take away the brambles and thorns of sin before planting 
there trees which shall bear good fruit. This purgation has, however, two 
different stages; that which precedes the justification of the soul, and that 
which follows it. This latter may again be subdivided into two parts. There 
is not only the freeing of the soul from sin, whether mortal or venial, but 
there is also its purgation from any inclination or attachment to either the 
one or the other. 

It is not enough to be purged from deadly sin; we must labour incessantly 
to rid ourselves of any love, however slight, of the sin from which we have 
been cleansed, otherwise we shall be only too likely to fall back into it 
again. It is the same as regards venial sins. Our Blessed Father speaks of 
this purgative way in his Philothea as follows: 

“We can never be wholly pure from venial sins, at least, never for any 
continuous length of time, but we can and may get rid of any sort of 
affection for these lesser faults. Assuredly it is one thing to tell falsehoods 
once or twice, lightly and thoughtlessly, and in matters of small importance; 
and another to take delight in lying and to cling fondly to this sort of 
sin,” 1981 

Besides venial sins, there are certain natural propensities and inclinations 
which are called imperfections, since they tend towards evil, and, if 
unchecked, lead to excesses of various kinds. They are not, properly 
speaking, sins, either mortal or venial; nevertheless they are true failings 
and defects of which we must endeavour to correct ourselves, inasmuch as 
they are displeasing both to God and man. Such are propensities to anger, 
grief, joy, excessive laughter, flattery, favouritism, self-pity, suspicion, over- 
eagerness, precipitancy, and vain affections. We must strive to rid ourselves 


of those defects which, like weeds, spring up without being sown in the soil 
of our corrupt nature, and incline us to evil from our birth. 

The means of getting rid of all these evils, whether mortal sins, venial 
ones, imperfections, or attachment to any or all of these, you will find most 
clearly set forth by our Blessed Father in the same book.1282 

I once asked him what was the true difference between venial sin and 
imperfection, and I will try to recall his teaching on the subject that I may 
impart it to you. Every venial sin is an imperfection, but every imperfection 
is not a venial sin. In sin there is always malice, and malice is in the will, 
hence the maxim that nothing involuntary is sin; and according to the 
degree of this malice, whether great or small, and according to the matter on 
which it is exercised, the sin is either mortal or venial. 

You ask me if imperfections are matters sufficient for confession, as well 
as venial sin. Our Blessed Father considered that it was well to accuse 
ourselves of them in order to learn from the confessor how to correct 
ourselves of and get rid of them. He did not, however, think them sufficient 
matter for the Sacrament, and for this reason when his penitents only told 
him of imperfections he would make them add some venial sin committed 
in the past, so as to furnish sufficient matter for absolution, I say sufficient, 
but not absolutely necessary matter, for it is only mortal sin that has these 
two qualities. 


UPON VENIAL SIN 


He compares venial sin to the diamond which was thought by its presence 
to prevent the loadstone from attracting iron. A soul attached to venial sin is 
retarded in its progress in the path of justice, but when the hindrance is 
removed God dilates the heart and makes it to run in the way of His 
commandments. 

You ask me if a great number of venial sins can ever make up a mortal 
one, and consequently cause us to lose the grace of God. 

No, indeed! Not all the venial sins which ever existed could make one 
mortal sin: but nevertheless, not many venial sins are needed to dispose us 
to commit a mortal one, as it is written that he that contemneth small things 
shall fall by little and little,4282 and that he who loves danger shall perish in 
jt 4284 

For, according to the maxim of St. Bernard, received by all spiritual 
writers, not to advance in the way of God is to fall back, not to sow with 
Him is to scatter, not to gather up is to lose, not to build is to pull down, not 
to be for God is to be against Him, not to reap with Him is to lay waste. 
Now to commit a venial sin is essentially a not working with God, though it 
may not be a positive working against Him. 

“Charity,” says our Blessed Father, “being an active quality cannot be 
long without either acting or dying: it is, say the early Fathers, symbolized 
by Rachel. Give me children, she said to her husband, otherwise I shall 
die.4285 Thus charity urges the heart which she has espoused to make her 
fertile in good works; otherwise she will perish.” 

Venial sin, especially when the soul clings to it, makes us run the risk of 
losing charity, because it exposes us to the danger of committing mortal sin, 
by which alone charity is driven forth and banished from the soul. On this 
subject our Blessed Father, in the chapter from which we have already 
quoted, speaks as follows: “Neither venial sin, nor even the affection to it, is 
contrary to the essential resolution of charity, which is to prefer God before 


all things; because by this sin we love something outside reason but not 
against reason. We make too much and more than is fit of creatures, yet we 
do not positively prefer them before the Creator. We occupy ourselves more 
than we ought in earthly things; yet we do not, for all that, forsake heavenly 
things. 

“In fine, venial sin impedes us in the way of charity, but does not put us 
out of it, and, therefore, venial sin, not being contrary to charity, never 
destroys charity either wholly or partially.” 

Further on he says: “However, venial sin is sin, and consequently it 
troubles charity, not as a thing that is contrary to charity itself, but as being 
contrary to its operations and progress and even to its intention. For, as this 
intention is that we should direct all our actions to God, it is violated by 
venial sin, which is the referring of an action to something outside of God 
and of the divine will.” 


UPON COMPLICITY IN THE SINS OF ANOTHER 


There are some scrupulous minds which are perplexed by everything and 
frightened at shadows. In conversation, and in mixing with others, a faulty 
word which they may hear or a reprehensible action they may witness, 
however much they may in their secret hearts detest it, is at once charged 
upon their own conscience as a partaking in the sins of others. 

They are also troubled with doubts, and are uncertain whether it is their 
duty or not to denounce the faults of their neighbour, to express their own 
disapproval, and to rebuke the offender. To a soul perplexed on this subject 
our Blessed Father gives the following wholesome advice: “As regards 
conversation, my dear daughter, do not worry about anything said or done 
by others. If good, you can praise God for it, if evil, it will furnish you with 
an opportunity of serving God by tuming away your thoughts from it, 
showing neither surprise nor irritation, since you are not a person of 
sufficient importance to be able to put a stop to bad or idle talk. Indeed, any 
attempt on your part to do so would make things worse. Acting as as I bid 
you to do you will remain unharmed amid the hissing of serpents and, like 
the strawberry, will not assimilate their poison even though licked by their 
venomous tongues.” 


UPON EQUIVOCATING 


Our Saint used to say that to equivocate was, in his opinion, to canonize 
lying, and that simplicity was, after all, the best kind of shrewdness. The 
children of darkness, he said, use cunning and artifice in their dealings with 
one another, but the children of God should take for their motto the words: 
He that walketh sincerely walketh confidently. 

Duplicity, simulation, insincerity always betray a low mind. If, in the 
language of the wise man, the lips that lie kill the soul, what can be the 
effect of the conversation of one who habitually speaks with a double 
heart?1288 


UPON SOLITUDE 


Some one was praising country life, and calling it holy and innocent. 

Blessed Francis replied that country life has drawbacks just as city life 
has, and that as there is both good and bad company, so there is also good 
and bad solitude. Good, when God calls us into it, as He says by a 
prophet, I will lead her into the wilderness and I will speak to her heart.4282 
Bad, when it is of that kind of which it is written, Woe to him that is 
alone 4288 

As regards holiness and innocence, he said that country folk were 
certainly far from being, as a matter of course, endowed with these good 
qualities. 

As for temptations and occasions of sin, he said: “There are evil spirits 
who go to and fro in desert places quite as much as in cities; if grace does 
not hold us up everywhere, everywhere we may stumble. Lot, who in the 
most wicked of all cities was holy and just, when in solitude fell into the 
most dreadful of sins. Men carry themselves about with them and find 
themselves everywhere, and frailty can no more be got rid of by them than 
can the shadow by the body that casts it. 

“Many deceive themselves greatly and become their own seducers by 
imagining that they possess those virtues, the sins contrary to which they do 
not commit. The absence of a vice and the possession of its contrary virtue 
are very different things. 

“To be without folly is, indeed, to have the beginning of wisdom, but it is 
a beginning so feeble as by itself scarcely to deserve the name of wisdom. 

“Abstaining from evil is a very different thing from doing good, although 
this abstaining is of itself a species of good: it is like the plan of a building 
compared with the building itself. Virtue does not consist so much in habit 
as in action. Habit is in itself an indolent sort of quality, which, indeed, 
inclines us to do good, but does no more, unless inclination be followed by 
action. 


“How shall he who has no one in command set over him learn 
obedience? He who is never contradicted, patience? He who has no 
superior, humility? And how shall he who, like a misanthrope, flies from 
intercourse with other men, notwithstanding that he is obliged to love them 
as himself, how shall he, I say, learn brotherly love? 

“There are many virtues which cannot be practised in solitude; above all, 
mercy, upon the exercise of which we shall be questioned and judged at the 
last day; and of which it is said: Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 1282 


UPON VANITY 


It is a vanity of the understanding to think ourselves more than we really 
are; but it is a far more dangerous vanity of the will to aspire to a condition 
higher than our own, and to persuade ourselves that we are deserving of it. 
He who thinks himself to be more than he is has in his mind some picture of 
content and satisfaction, and consequently some sort of tranquillity like one 
who finds his peace and repose in his riches. 

But he who aspires to a condition more exalted than his own is in a 
constant state of disquietude, like the needle of the compass which trembles 
incessantly until it points to the north. An ancient proverb makes the 
happiness of this life to consist in wishing to be what we are and nothing 
more. 

Quod sis esse velis, nihilque malis. 

Blessed Francis who, in his own opinion, had already risen too high in 
the hierarchy of the Church, turned his thoughts rather to giving up his 
dignities than to seeking promotion. He looked forward to the calm retreat 
of solitude rather than the dignity of illustrious offices. 

He was even apprehensive of the high esteem in which he knew that he 
was held, dreading lest he should be less the servant of God for thus 
delighting men. 

On one occasion some worthy soul having warned him to keep humble 
amid the praises and acclamations bestowed on him, he answered: “You 
please me greatly by recommending holy humility to me, for, do you know, 
when the wind gets imprisoned in our valleys, among our mountains, even 
the little flowers are beaten down and the trees are uprooted. I am situated 
rather high up and, in my post of Bishop, am tossed about most of all. O 
Lord! save us: command these winds of vanity to cease to blow and there 
will be a great calm. Stand firm, O my soul, and clasp very tightly the foot 
of our Saviour’s holy Cross: the rain which falls there in plenteous showers 
on all sides stills the wind, however violent it may be. 


“When I am there, O my God, as I sometimes am, how sheltered is my 
soul, and how refreshed by that crimson dew! but no sooner have I moved a 
single step away than the wind again takes me off my feet!” 


UPON THE KNOWLEDGE WHICH PUFFS UP 


You wish to know what St. Paul means when he says that knowledge puffs 
up and that charity edifies.1222 I imagine he means by the knowledge which 
puffs up, that which is destitute of charity and which consequently tends 
only to vanity. All those are vain, say the sacred Scriptures, who have not 
the knowledge of God;/224 and what is this knowledge of God if not the 
knowledge of His ways and of His will? It is the God of knowledge who 
teaches this knowledge to men; the science of the saints, the science which 
makes saints, the science of salvation, a science without which all else is 
absolute ignorance. He who thinks that he knows something and does not 
know how to save his soul, does not yet know what it is most important to 
know. Those who know many things without knowing themselves, and 
without knowing God in the manner in which even in this present life he 
can be known and desires to be known, resemble the giants in the fable, 
who piled up mountains and then buried themselves beneath them. 

Do not, however, think for a moment that, in order to save our souls, or to 
be truly devout, we must be ignorant; for, as sugar spoils no sauce, true 
knowledge is in no wise opposed to devotion. On the contrary, by 
enlightening the understanding it contributes much to fervour in the will. 
Listen to what our Blessed Father says on this subject in his Theotimus: 
“Knowledge is not of itself contrary, but very useful to devotion. Meeting, 
they should marvellously assist one another; though it too often happens 
through our misery that knowledge hinders the birth of devotion, 
because knowledge puffeth up and makes us proud, and pride, which is 
contrary to all virtue, ruins all devotion. Without doubt, the eminent science 
of a Cyprian, an Augustine, a Hilary, a Chrysostom, a Basil, a Gregory, a 
Bonaventure, a Thomas, not only taught these Saints to value, but greatly 
enhanced their devotion; as again, their devotion not only supernaturalized, 
but eminently perfected their knowledge.” 1222 


UPON SCRUPLES 


It was Blessed Francis’ opinion that scruples have their origin in 
a cunning self-esteem. I call it cunning because it is so subtle and crafty as 
to deceive even those who are troubled by it. As a proof of this assertion he 
evidenced the fact that “those who suffer from this malady will not 
acquiesce in the judgment of their directors, however discreet and 
enlightened in the ways of God they may be; obstinately clinging to their 
own opinions instead of, by humble submission, accepting the remedies and 
consequent peace offered to them. Who can wonder at the prolonged 
sufferings of the sick man who resolutely refuses every salutary remedy 
which he is entreated to take? Who will pity one who suffers himself to die 
of hunger and thirst, although everything that could satisfy the one and 
quench the other be placed within his reach? 

“Holy Scripture teaches us that the crime of disobedience is equal in guilt 
to that of idolatry and witchcraft. But what shall we say of the disobedience 
of the scrupulous, who so idolize their own opinions as to be absolutely 
Slaves to them, and whom no sort of remonstrance or reasoning will 
convince of the idleness of their unfounded fears. 

“They will tell you, in answer to your judicious and soothing arguments, 
that you are only flattering them, that they are misunderstood, that they do 
not explain themselves clearly, and so on. 

“This is, indeed, a malady difficult of cure, because, like jealousy, its 
fires are fed by everything with which it comes in contact. May God 
preserve you from this lingering and sad disease, which I regard as the 
quartan fever or jaundice of the soul.” 


UPON TEMPTATIONS 


“Tf we only knew how to make a good use of temptations,” said our Blessed 
Father, “instead of dreading, we should welcome them—lI had almost said 
desire them. But because our weakness and our cowardice are only too well 
known to us, from our long experience, and from many sorrowful falls, we 
have good reason to say, Lead us not into temptation. 

“Tf to this just mistrust of ourselves we united confidence in God, who is 
stronger to deliver us from temptation than we are weak in falling into it, 
our hopes would rise in proportion to the lessening of our fears. For by 
Thee I shall be delivered from temptation, and through my God I shall go 
over a wall,”1993 

With such a support can we not boldly tread upon the asp and the 
basilisk, and trample under foot the lion and the dragon?! As it is in 
temptation that we learn to know the greatness of our courage and of our 
fidelity to God, so it is by suffering temptation that we make progress in 
strength of heart, and that we learn to wield the weapons of our warfare, 
which are spiritual against the spiritual malice of our invisible enemies. 
Then it is that our soul, clothed in the panoply of grace, appears terrible to 
them as an army in battle array, and as the hosts of the Lord. 

Some think that all is lost when they are tormented by thoughts of 
blasphemy and impiety, and fancy that their faith is gone. Yet as long as 
these thoughts merely distress them and they are resisted, they cannot harm 
them, and such stormy winds only serve to make souls become more deeply 
rooted in faith. As much has to be said of temptations against purity and 
other virtues, for the maxim is quite a general one. 

There is no good Christian who is not tempted. The angel said to 
Tobias: Because thou wast acceptable to God it was necessary that 
temptation, should prove thee.4222 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT 


You ask me why God permits the enemy of our salvation to afflict us with 
sO many temptations, which put us into such great danger of offending God 
and losing our soul. I might answer you in words from Holy Scripture, but I 
will give you our Blessed Father’s teaching on the subject, which is only an 
interpretation of what St. Paul and St. James tell us in their epistles: “Do 
you know,” he says, “what God does in temptation?” 

He permits the evil one to furbish up his wares and to offer them to us for 
sale, so that by the contempt with which we look upon them we may show 
our affection for divine things. 

Must you then, my dear sister, my dearest daughter, because of this 
temptation, fret and disquiet yourself and change your manner of thought? 

Oh, no! by no means, it is the devil who prowls round about your soul, 
peeping and prying to see if he can find an open door. He did this with Job, 
with St. Anthony, with St. Catherine of Siena, and with an infinity of good 
souls whom I know, as well as with my own, which is good-for-nothing, 
and which I do not know. And have you, my good daughter, to distress 
yourself about what the devil attempts? Let him wait outside and keep all 
the avenues of your soul fast shut. In the end he will be tired out, or if not 
God will force him to raise the siege. 

Remember what I think I have told you before. It is a good sign when the 
devil stirs up such a tumult outside the fortress of your will, for it shows he 
is not inside it. 

One cause of our interior trouble and mental disturbance is the difficulty 
we experience in discerning whether a temptation comes from within or 
from without, whether it is from our own heart or from the enemy, who 
takes up his position as a besieger before that heart? You may apply the 
following test in order to find out. 

Does the temptation please or displease you? One of the ancient Fathers 
says that sins which displease us cannot harm us. How much less then 


displeasing temptations! 

Notice that, as long as the temptation displeases you there is nothing to 
fear, for why should it displease if not because your will does not consent to 
it?” 

“But,” you say, “if I, as it were, dally with the temptation, either from 
inadvertence or torpor, or slothful unwillingness to reject and repel it, is not 
that in a way taking pleasure in it?” “The evil of temptation is not measured 
by its duration: it may be working against us all our life long, but while it 
displeases us it cannot make us fail into sin; on the contrary, being repulsive 
to us, this very antipathy not only preserves us from being infected by its 
venom, but adds strength to our virtue and jewels to our crown.” 

“But I am so much afraid of taking pleasure in it!” 

“That very fear is a proof that it displeases you, for we are not afraid of 
that which pleases us. We are not terrified except by what displeases us, just 
as we Can only enjoy what is good or has the appearance of being good. 

“Tf you were able all the time to look upon temptation as an evil it cannot 
have pleased you.” 

“Still, is it wrong to find pleasure in thinking of what is sinful?” “If this 
pleasure is felt before we reflect that the thing is evil it is of no 
consequence, since voluntary malice and consent are needed to make this 
pleasure a sin.” 

“How shall we know whether or not we have yielded this consent?” 
“Assuredly, it is difficult to define the nature of voluntary consent. This 


difficulty gave rise to the saying of the Psalmist, Who can understand sins? 
1996 


“This, too, is why he prays to be delivered from his secret faults, that is to 
say, from sins which he cannot easily discern.” 

I will, however, on this subject give you another excellent lesson which I 
learned from our Blessed Father. 

“When you are doubtful,” he said to me, “whether or not you have 
consented to evil, always take the doubt for a negative, and for this reason. 
A true and full consent of the will is necessary to form a real grave sin, 
there being no sin in what is not voluntary. Now full consent is so clear that 
there can never be left in the mind a shadow of doubt about its having taken 
place.” 

This plain teaching surely cuts the gordian knot of our perplexities. 


THOUGHTS ON THE INCARNATION 


There are two opinions held by theologians on the subject of the 
Incarnation. Some hold that had Adam never sinned the Son of God would 
not have become incarnate, others that the Incarnation would have taken 
place even had our first parents remained in the state of innocence and 
original justice in which they were created. For, as they urge, the Word was 
made flesh, not to merely be a redeemer and restorer of the human race, but 
that through Him God might be glorified. Our Blessed Father held this 
second opinion, which he advanced, not only in familiar conversation and 
in the pulpit, but also in his writings. In his Theotimus he expresses himself 
thus: “God knew from all eternity that He could create an innumerable 
multitude of beings with divers perfections and qualities, to whom He 
might communicate Himself. And considering that amongst all the different 
communications which were possible, none was so excellent as that of 
uniting Himself to some created nature, in such sort that the creature might 
be engrafted and implanted in the Divinity, and become one single person 
with it: His infinite goodness, which of itself and by itself tends towards 
communication, resolved and determined to communicate Himself in this 
manner. So that, as eternally there is an essential communication in God, by 
which the Father communicates all His infinite and indivisible divinity to 
the Son in producing Him, and the Father and the Son together producing 
the Holy Ghost, communicate to Him also their own singular divinity; so 
this sovereign sweetness was so perfectly communicated externally to a 
creature that the created nature and the divinity retaining each of them its 
Own properties were, notwithstanding so united together that they were but 
one same person. Now of all the creatures which that Sovereign 
Omnipotence could produce, He thought good to make choice of human 
nature which afterwards in effect was united to the person of God the Son, 
He created it, and to it He destined the incomparable honour of personal 


union with His divine majesty, to the end that for all eternity it might enjoy 
above all others the treasures of His infinite glory.”12% 

This thought has always pleased me exceedingly; this thought, I mean, of 
the communication of God, in the worthiest manner possible, namely, 
through the mystery of the Incarnation. But ah! What shall we then say of 
the mystery of the most holy Eucharist, which is, as it were, an extension of 
the Incarnation! In the holy Eucharist the Son of God, in His overflowing 
mercy, not content with having made Himself the Son of Man, a sharer in 
our humanity and our Brother, has invented a wondrous way of 
communicating Himself to each one of us in particular. By this He 
incorporates Himself in us, and us in Him. He dwells in us, and makes us 
dwell in Him, becoming our food and support, flesh of our flesh, and bone 
of our bone, by a grace which surpasses every other grace, since it contains 
in itself the author of all grace! Truly, we possess in this divine mystery, 
though veiled and hidden under the sacramental species, Him whom the 
angels desire to see, even while they see Him continually. Nor is there any 
difference between their possession and ours, except in the manner in which 
it is effected. For if they have the advantage of sight, we have that of a 
closer intimacy, seeing that He is only before them as the Beatific Vision, 
while He is actually within us, as the living and life-giving bread, a bread 
strengthening our heart, or, rather, the very heart of our heart, or the soul of 
our heart, or the heart of our soul. And if the heart of the disciples of 
Emmaus burned within them when He only spoke to them on their way, 
what ardour should be kindled in our breasts by the receiving of Him who 
came to bring the fire of divine love upon earth, that it might inflame and 
kindle all hearts! 

You ask me whether we are happier in having been redeemed from that 
state of original sin into which our first parents fell than had we been born 
in the innocence which was theirs at their creation. 

At first sight it would seem that never to have been bound by the chain of 
misery and evil with which the first sin of Adam fettered us would surely 
have been more desirable than even to be loosed from it by the divine 
goodness! This, however, is a merely human judgment, revealed to us by 
flesh and blood. The light of faith, far brighter and more ennobling, teaches 
us a sublimer lesson. This is what our Blessed Father says on the subject: 


“Who can doubt of the abundance of the means of salvation, since we 
have so great a Saviour, for the sake of whom we have been made, and by 
whose merits we have been ransomed. For He died, for all, because all were 
dead, and His mercy was more far-reaching when He built up anew the race 
of men than Adam’s misery when he ruined it. 

“Indeed, Adam’s sin was so far from quenching God’s love for mankind, 
that, on the contrary, it stirred it up, and invited it. So that by a most sweet 
and loving re-action, love was quickened by the presence of sin, and as if 
re-collecting its forces for victory over evil, made grace to superabound 
where sin had abounded.+228 Whence, Holy Church, in an excess of devout 
wonder, cries out (upon Easter-eve), ‘O truly necessary sin of Adam, which 
was blotted out by the death of Jesus Christ! O happy fault which merited to 
have such and so great a Redeemer!’ Truly, Theotimus, we may say, as did 
he of old, ‘We were ruined, had we not been undone; that is, ruin brought us 
profit, since in effect human nature, through being redeemed by its Saviour, 
has received more graces than ever it would have received if Adam had 
remained innocent.’ “1929 

One of the marvels of divine Omnipotence is that it knows by a secret 
power, reserved to itself alone, how to draw good from evil, the contrary 
from the contrary; water from, fire, as in the furnace of the three 
children2222 and fire from water, as in the sacred fire which was found in a 
well, the thick water of which was changed into fire. By this secret power 
He makes all things work together for good to those who love Him. 

“Truly,” says our Blessed Father, in the same place, “as the rainbow 
touching the thorn aspalathus, makes it more odoriferous than the lily, so 
our Saviour’s Redemption, touching our miseries makes them more 
beneficial and worthy of love than original innocence could ever have been. 

“I say to you, says our Saviour, there shall be joy in Heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance; more than upon ninety-nine just, who need not 
penance,222! and so the state of redemption is a hundred times better than 
that of innocence. 

“Verily, by the watering of our Saviour’s Blood, made with the hyssop of 
the Cross, we have been re-clothed in a whiteness incomparably more 
excellent than the snowy robe of innocence. We come out, like Naaman, 
from the stream of salvation more pure and clean than if we had never been 


leprous, to the end that the divine majesty, as He has ordained also for us, 
should not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good,22% that 
mercy (as a sacred oil) should keep itself above judgment,2282 and God’s 
tender mercies be over all His works.”2224 


UPON CONFESSION AND COMMUNION 


These two Sacraments were styled by Blessed Francis the two poles of the 
christian life, because around them that life ever revolves. One purifies the 
soul, the other sanctifies it. He greatly admired the saying of St. Berard 
that all the spiritual good which we possess is derived from the frequent use 
of the Sacraments. He would say that those who neglect the Sacraments are 
not unlike the people in the Parable, who would not accept the invitation to 
the Marriage Feast, and who thus incurred the wrath of the Lord who had 
prepared it. Some plead as their excuse that they “are not good enough”; but 
how are they to become good if they keep aloof from the source of all 
goodness? Others say: “We are too weak”; but is not this the Bread of the 
strong? Others; “We are infirm”; but in this Sacrament have you not the 
Good Physician Himself? Others: “We are not worthy”; but does not the 
Church direct that even the holiest of men should not approach the Feast 
without having on his lips the words: Lord! I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under my roof? To those who plead that they are 
overwhelmed with cares and with the business of this life, He cries: Come 
to me all you that labour and are burdened and I will refresh you.222 If any 
fear to come lest they should incur condemnation, are they not in yet greater 
danger of being condemned for keeping away? Indeed, the plea of humility 
is as false as that of Achaz, who detracted from the glory of God when he 
feigned to be afraid of tempting Him. What better way of learning to 
receive Him well can there be than receiving Him often? Is it not so with 
other acts which are perfected by frequent repetition? 

He extolled highly the precept of St. Augustine on this subject. It was his 
desire that any person (he was speaking of the laity) free from mortal sin, 
and without any affection for it, should communicate confidently yet 
humbly every Sunday,2° if not advised by his confessors to do so oftener. 
He does not say “anyone who is without venial sin,” for from that who is 
exempt? 


His sentiments with regard to Holy Communion were most sweet and so 
tempered by divine love, that reverent fear was in no way prejudicial to 
confidence, neither was confidence to reverence. He fervently desired that 
we should annihilate ourselves when receiving the Blessed Sacrament, as 
our Lord annihilated Himself in order to communicate Himself to us, 
bowing down the heaven of His greatness to accommodate and unite 
Himself with our lowness. 

But you will be better satisfied to hear his feelings expressed in his own 
words. 

They were addressed, not directly, but through the medium of another, to 
a person, who from a false idea of humility dared not approach this divine 
mystery, and who, in the words but not in the spirit of St. Peter, entreated 
her Saviour to depart from her. 

“Tell her,” he says, “to communicate fearlessly, calmly, yet with all 
humility, in order to correspond with the action of that Spouse who in order 
to unite Himself with us annihilated Himself and lovingly abased Himself 
to the extent even of becoming our food and our pasturage; condescending 
thus to us who are the food and pasturage of worms. Oh! my daughter, 
those who communicate according to the spirit of the Heavenly 
Bridegroom, annihilate themselves and say to our Lord: feed on me, change 
me, annihilate me, convert me into Thyself. There is nothing, I think, in the 
world of which we have more absolute possession, or over which we have 
more entire dominion, than over the food which, for our own self- 
preservation, we annihilate. 

“Well, our Lord has condescended to this excess of love, namely, to give 
Himself to us for our food; and as for us, what ought not we to do in order 
that He may possess us, that He may feed on us, that He may make us what 
He pleases?” 

Read what is said on this subject in the “Devout life” and the 
“Conferences.” 


UPON CONFESSION 


Our Blessed Father thought so much of frankness, candour and 
ingenuousness in Confession, that when he met with these virtues in his 
penitents he was filled with joy and satisfaction. 

It happened one day that he received a letter from one of his spiritual 
daughters telling him that she had been betrayed into the sin of malicious 
envy (by which she meant jealousy) of one of her sisters. He answered her 
letter as follows: “I tell you with truth that your letter has filled my soul 
with so sweet a perfume, that I can affirm that I have not for a long time 
read any thing so consoling. I repeat, my dear daughter, that this letter 
awakens in me such fresh ardour of love towards God who is so good, and 
towards you whom He desires to make so good, that I can only make an act 
of thanksgiving for this to His divine Providence. Thus it is, my daughter, 
that we must always without a moment’s hesitation thrust our hands into the 
secret recesses of our hearts to tear out the foul growths which have sprung 
up there, from the mingling of our self-love with our humours, inclinations, 
and antipathies. Oh, my God! What satisfaction for the heart of a most 
loving Father to hear a beloved daughter protest that she has been envious 
and malicious! How blessed is this envy, since it is followed by so frank a 
confession! Your hand in writing your letter made a stroke more valiant 
than ever did that of Alexander!” 


UPON A CHANGE OF CONFESSOR 


I have told you by word of mouth, and now I repeat in writing, so that you 
may better remember it, that the scruple of scruples is not to dare to change 
one’s Confessor. The Priest who should put this scruple into your head 
deserves to be left, as himself scrupulous, and unsafe. Virtue, like truth, is 
always to be found half way between two faulty extremes. To be always 
changing one’s Confessor, and never to dare to do so, or sooner to omit 
Confession than to confess to any one but our usual Confessor, are two 
blame-worthy extremes. 

In the one case we show ourselves volatile and ill-balanced; in the other 
we are cowardly. If you ask me which of the two is the more to be avoided I 
should say the second, and this because it seems to me to indicate a low 
tone of mind, human respect, attachment to the creature, and in general a 
slavish spirit which is quite contrary to the spirit of God, who only dwells 
there, where there is perfect liberty. 

St. Paul tells us that being redeemed by the Precious Blood of Jesus 
Christ we ought not to make ourselves slaves of men. 

Possibly, however, you would more readily submit your judgment to that 
of our Blessed Father than to mine. 

I remind you then how highly he thought of this holy christian liberty. 
You may be quite sure that he inculcated it on persons like yourself living in 
the world since, as I am going to show you, he made a great point of it with 
his Religious. 

The Holy Council of Trent having decreed that three or four times a year 
all nuns should have extra-ordinary Confessors given to them to relieve 
them from the yoke and constraint which might ensue from being always 
under the direction of one and the same ordinary Confessor, our Blessed 
Father decreed that every three months, in the four Ember weeks the Sisters 
of the Visitation, of which Order he was the Founder, should have an 
Extraordinary Confessor, carefully recommending to the Superiors to ask 


for one even oftener for any Sisters who might desire or really need his 
help. 

Blessed Teresa22°2 was also very careful to ensure to her Sisters this holy 
and reasonable liberty, which renders the yoke of the Saviour sweet and 
light as it should be, and her daughters, the Carmelites, still value their 
privilege as she did. 

Our Blessed Father used, moreover, to say that Religious men to whom 
the direction of nuns was entrusted, and all convents subject to their 
jurisdiction, would do well to observe the excellent rule and custom some 
of them have of never leaving a Confessor for more than a year in a 
convent. 

He added that Superiors should reserve to themselves the power of 
withdrawing Confessors even before the time for which they were 
appointed had expired, and indeed whenever it may please them, and should 
not keep any Confessor longer than the time for which he was appointed, 
unless for some very urgent reason or pressing necessity. 

To show you that it was not only to me that our Blessed Father expressed 
his opinion on this point, this is how he wrote about it to a Superior of the 
Visitation. 

“We ought not to be so fickle as to wish without any substantial reason to 
change our Confessor, but, on the other hand, we should not be immovable 
and persistent when legitimate causes make such a change desirable, and 
Bishops should not so tie their own hands as to be unable to effect the 
change when expedient, and especially when either the Sisters or the 
Spiritual Father desire it.” 


UPON DIFFERENT METHODS OF DIRECTION 


In the year 1619 our Blessed Father went to Paris where he remained for 
eight or nine months. I was there at the same time, having been summoned 
for the Advent and Lent sermons. 

Many pious persons came to consult him on their spiritual concerns, and 
thus gave him the opportunity of observing the variety of methods 
employed by God to draw souls to Himself, and also the different ways in 
which His Priests guide and direct these same souls. 

Among others, he told me of two priests celebrated for their preaching, 
and who also applied themselves most zealously to the administration of the 
Sacrament of Penance. Both were faithful servants of God and exemplary in 
the discharge of their functions, but yet so different in their methods of 
direction, that they almost seemed to oppose one another, though both had 
the one single aim in view, namely, to promote the service and the glory of 
God, “One of them,” said the Saint, “is severe and almost terrible in his 
preaching. He proclaims the judgments of God like the very trump of doom. 
In his special devotions, too, he speaks of nothing but mortifications, 
austerities, constant self-examination and such like exercises. Thus, by the 
wholesome fears with which he fills the minds of his penitents, he leads 
them to an exact observance of God’s law, and to an anxious solicitude for 
their own salvation. He does not harass them with scruples, and yet keeps 
them in a marvellous state of subjection. 

“The effect of his direction is that God is greatly feared and dreaded by 
them, that they fly from sin as from a serpent, and that they earnestly 
practise virtue. This divine fear is coupled with a high esteem for their 
Director, and a friendship for him, holy indeed, but so strong and vehement 
that it seems to these souls as though, were they to lose their guide, they 
must needs go astray. 

“The other Director leads souls to God by quite a different path. His 
sermons are always on the love of God. He inculcates the study of virtue 


rather than the hatred of vice. He makes his penitents love virtue more 
because it pleases God, than because it is itself worthy of love, and he 
makes them hate vice more because it displeases God than because of the 
sufferings which it brings upon those who are slaves to it. 

“The effect of this direction is to make souls conceive a love for God that 
is great, pure and disinterested; also a great affection for their neighbour for 
the love of God; while, as for their sentiments towards their Director, they 
approach him with reverential awe, beholding God in him and him in God, 
having no affection for his person beyond that due to all our fellow-men.” 

Our Blessed Father never told me the name of this Director, nor even 
gave me the slightest hint as to who he was, and I therefore sought no 
further explanation, contenting myself with admiring the ways of God and 
His various desires for the good of the souls whom He calls to His service. I 
became penetrated, too, with the conviction that by many different routes 
we can reach one and the same goal. Let every spirit praise the Lord. 


ADVICE UPON HAVING A DIRECTOR 


I asked him one day who was his Director. Taking from his pocket 
the Spiritual Combat, he said: “You see my Director in this book, which, 
from my earliest youth, has, with the help of God, taught me and been my 
master in spiritual matters and in the interior life. When I was a student at 
Padua, a Theatine Father instructed and gave me advice from it, and 
following its directions all has been well with me. It was written by a very 
holy member of that celebrated congregation, the author concealing his own 
name under that of his Orders which makes use of the book almost in the 
same way as the Jesuits make use of the Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola.” 

I reminded him that in his Philothea2228 he recommends people to have a 
living Director. “That is true,” he answered, “but have you not noticed that I 
say he must be chosen out of ten thousand?2222 Because there is scarcely 
one in a thousand to be found having all the qualities necessary for this 
office, or who, if he has them, displays them constantly and perseveringly; 
men being so variable that they never remain in one state, as Holy Scripture 
assures us,”2010 

I asked him if we must then run uncertainly and pursue our way without 
guidance. He answered: “We must seek it among the dead; among those 
who are no longer subject to passion or change, and who have ceased to be 
swayed by human interests. As an Emperor of old said that his most faithful 
counsellors were the dead, meaning books, so we may say that our safest 
spiritual directors are books of piety.” 

“But what,” I asked, “are those who cannot read to do?” “They,” he 
replied, “must have good books read to them by people in whom they can 
have absolute confidence. Besides, such simple souls as these do not, as a 
rule, trouble themselves much about methods of devotion, or, if they do, 
God for the most part bestows on them such graces as to make it plain that 
He Himself is their Teacher, and that they are truly Theodidacts, or taught 
by God.” 


“Must we then,” I asked, “give up all spiritual guides?” “By no means,” 
he answered, “for besides the fact that we are bound to obey the law of God 
coming to us through our Superiors, both spiritual and temporal, we must 
also defer most humbly to our Confessors, to whom we lay bare the secrets 
of our conscience. Then, when we find difficulties in the books which we 
have chosen for our guidance, difficulties which, as we read, we cannot 
settle to our satisfaction, we must consult those who are well versed in 
mystic language, or rather, I should say, in spiritual matters, and listen 
humbly to their opinion. We must not, however, always consult the same 
man; for, besides the fact that Holy Scripture warns us that there is safety 
where there is much counsel,2241 we must remember that if we always 
consulted the same living oracle, he would in time become superior to the 
dead one; that he would make himself a supplanter, a second Jacob, pushing 
aside the book which we had chosen for our guide, and assuming dominion 
and mastery over both dead and living, that is, over the book and the reader 
who had chosen it for his direction. To prevent this encroachment, I had 
almost said this unfelt and imperceptibly increasing tyranny, it is well when 
we meet with difficulties to consult several persons, following the advice 
given by the Holy Ghost through the Apostle St. Paul not to make ourselves 
the slaves of men, having been delivered and redeemed at so great a price, 
even that of the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ.”22!2 

In answer to my remark that I very much preferred as a book The 
Imitation of Christ to the Spiritual Combat, he said that they were both the 
works of writers truly animated by the Spirit of God, that they were indeed 
different in many respects, but that it might be said of each of them as it is 
of the Saints: There was not found the like to him.2213 

He added that in such matters comparisons were always more or less 
odious; that beauty, however it might vary, was always beauty; that the 
book of the Imitation had in some respects great advantages over the 
Combat, but that the latter had also some advantages over the Imitation. 
Among these he mentioned with special commendation its arrangement and 
that it goes deeper into things and more thoroughly to the root of the matter. 
He concluded by saying that we should do well to read the one and not 
neglect the other, for that both books were so short that to do this would not 
put us to much expenditure of time or trouble. 


He valued the Imitation, he said, greatly for its brevity and conciseness as 
an aid to prayer and contemplation, but the Combat as a help in active and 
practical life. 


UPON TRUE AND MISTAKEN ZEAL 


Zeal was a virtue which Blessed Francis ever regarded with a certain 
amount of suspicion, “It is,” he used to say, “generally speaking, impetuous, 
and although it strives to exterminate vice by reproving sinners, it is apt, if 
not guided by moderation and prudence, to produce most disastrous effects. 

“There is a zeal so bitter and fierce that it pardons nothing, exaggerates 
the smallest faults, and, like an unskilful physician, only makes the disease 
of the soul more serious. There is zeal of another kind, which is so lax and 
weakly tender, that it forgives everything, thinking in so doing to practise 
charity, which is patient and kind, seeks not her own, and bears all wrongs 
done to her even joyfully; but such zeal, too, is quite mistaken, for true 
charity cannot endure without grief any wrong done to God, that is to say, 
anything contrary to His honour and glory. 

“True zeal must be accompanied by knowledge and judgment. It pardons 
certain things, or, at least, winks at them, until the right time and place are 
come for correcting them; it reproves others when it sees there is hope of 
amendment, leaving no stone unturned when it thinks there is a possibility 
of preserving or advancing the glory of God. 

“Tt is certain that zeal tempered with gentleness is far more efficacious 
than that which is turbulent and boisterous. This is why the Prophet, 
wishing to demonstrate the power of the Messiah to bring the whole 
universe under the sweet yoke of obedience to Him, does not speak of Him 
as the Lion of the Tribe of Juda, but as the Lamb, the Ruler of the Earth. 
The Psalmist says the very same thing in a few words: Mildness is come 
upon us, and we shall be corrected.” 

I was complaining one day to our Saint of injuries which I had suffered 
through the mistaken zeal of some persons of eminent virtue, and he replied 
thus: “Do you not know that the best honey is made by the bees which have 
the sharpest sting?” It is true, indeed, that nothing hurts us so much as 
wrong done by those on whose support we reckoned, as David knew well 


when he said: “For if my enemy had reviled me, I would verily have borne 
with it, and if he that hated me had spoken great things against me, I would 
perhaps have hidden myself from him, but thou, a man of one mind, my 
guide, and my familiar—who together didst take sweet meats with me: in 
the house of God we walked with consent.”224 

“Consider,” the Saint went on to say, “by whom Jesus Christ was 
betrayed.” Listen to the words spoken by him through the mouth of His 
Prophet, spoken moreover of His most sacred wounds, “With these I was 
wounded in the house of them that loved me.”222 

And, after all, is not hope always at the bottom of Pandora’s box? 
Virtuous people carried away by this mistaken zeal, will, directly their eyes 
are opened, only too gladly recognise the truth, and will love you more than 
ever. Pray to God to enlighten them and to deliver you from the attacks of 
calumny. And if the worst comes to the worst, is it not the duty of a true 
Christian to bless those who curse him, to pray for those who persecute 
him, and to render good for evil, provided he really wishes to be a faithful 
child of the Heavenly Father, who makes His sun to shine, and His rain to 
fall, on the wicked as well as on the good.22& 

Let your sighs and lamentations be breathed softly into the ear of God 
alone, saying to Him: 

“They will curse, and Thou wilt bless, and they that look to Thee shall 
not be confounded.”2212 


UPON THE INSTITUTION OF THE VISITATION ORDER 


When he instituted the Congregation of the Visitation of Holy Mary in the 
town of Annecy, where he resided, he had no intention either of multiplying 
Religious Houses or of forming a new Order or Institute with vows, of 
which he said there were already enough in the Church. His idea was to 
form an assembly of devout widows and maidens, free and unbound either 
by monastic vows or enclosure, who should, in their house, occupy 
themselves with prayer and manual labour, only going out for two objects, 
namely, to discharge their own domestic duties or to perform works of 
mercy done for their neighbour to the glory of God. Those who embraced 
this mode of life practised it with such success that not only the town of 
Annecy, but all the country round felt the influence of their holy life, and 
was greatly edified by their example; while the sick and poor, whom they 
visited in their distress, were both consoled and relieved by them. 

Later on, these holy women formed a little settlement at Lyons, but not to 
the satisfaction of the then Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal, de 
Marquemont. This Prelate, although a person of much excellence, having 
lived the greater part of his life in Rome, where he was Auditor to the Rota, 
was so thoroughly imbued with all the Italian maxims as to the management 
of women that he could not endure their living thus without vows or 
enclosure. He therefore not only advised, but even urged our Blessed Father 
to insist upon their choosing some one of the monastic Rules approved by 
the Church, and upon their taking perpetual vows, and preserving an 
inviolable enclosure. Our Blessed Father, who was extremely pliable, 
condescending, and ready to yield to the will of others, allowed himself to 
be persuaded by this great Prelate. 

The Archbishop then promised that he would submit to the approbation 
of Rome the Constitutions which the holy Bishop had prepared for the 
guidance of this simple community, provided that they were in accordance 
with the Rule of St. Augustine. 


Our Blessed Father also induced his dear daughters to lay aside their 
original manner of life in order to embrace this second, which took the 
shape of an Order properly so called, having perpetual vows. 

Since this change he has often told me that the Congregation owed its 
establishment simply to the providence and ordering of God, Whose Spirit 
breathes where He wills, and Who effects changes with His own right hand 
when it pleases Him; and Whose own perfection it is which makes His 
works admirable in our eyes. 

“As for me,” he once said to me, “I am filled with astonishment when I 
reflect that, alone and unaided, but with extraordinary calmness of mind, I 
have done what I wished to undo, and undone what I wished to do.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. And he replied: “I never thought 
for a moment of forming a Religious Order, being of opinion that their 
number is already amply sufficient. No, I only intended to gather together a 
little company of maidens and widows without solemn vows and without 
enclosure, having no wealth, but that of holy charity, which is indeed all 
silk and gold, and is the great bond which unites all Christians, the true 
bond of all perfection, the bond of the Spirit of God, the spirit of holy and 
absolute liberty.” He went on to say that their occupation had hitherto been, 
as I have already told you, prayer, manual labour, and visiting the sick and 
destitute. “I fear,” he added, “that there will be quite an uproar in the little 
town when, under the new system, their vows and enclosure oblige them to 
abandon their works of mercy. Indeed, I gave their Order the title of the 
Visitation of Holy Mary that they might take for their pattern in their visits 
to the sick, that visit which the Blessed Virgin paid to her cousin St. 
Elizabeth, with whom she dwelt for three months, to help her and to wait 
upon her. Now that they are enclosed, they will be rather visited than 
visitors; but since the holy providence of God so orders it, may that 
providence be for ever blessed.” All that I have just told you is clearly 
expressed in the letter written by him on the subject of the change to 
Cardinal Bellarmine, which can be seen in the volume of his letters. In 
remembrance, as it were, of his first design, he expresses his desire to 
obtain from the Holy See, through the intervention of the great Cardinal, 
three privileges for this Institution. The first, that it should only be obliged 
to recite the office of the Blessed Virgin. The second, that widows should be 
allowed to be received and to live there, wearing their secular dress, without 


taking any vows, and with power to come out if at any time the necessity of 
their affairs should oblige them to do so. The third, that even married 
women should be allowed to enter, and to remain for a short time with the 
permission of their husbands and of the Spiritual Father, without being 
either Benefactresses or Foundresses. The letter justifies all this, and is full 
of beautiful and sensible reasons for it. I know also that during his lifetime, 
when the twelve first Houses of the Order were established, he saw that in 
them all those rules were carried out. 

I cannot here refrain from quoting for you a passage from Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s reply to the letter written to him by our Blessed Father on this 
subject. It shows very plainly how highly that good and learned Prelate 
approved of the first design for the constitution of this Order, and how little 
he favoured the change of plan, which has, nevertheless, we must admit, 
redounded greatly to the glory of God and to the edification of the whole 
Church. 

The Cardinal says in this letter: “I will give you the same advice as I 
should take for myself were I in similar circumstances. I should then keep 
these maidens and widows exactly as they are at present, not making any 
change in a state of things which is so admirable. For, before the time of 
Boniface VIII. there were consecrated persons in the Church, the Eastern as 
well as the Western, mentioned by the Fathers. Among the Latins, St. 
Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine; among the Greeks, St. 
Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, and many others; but they were not 
enclosed in their convents in such a manner that they could not come out of 
them when, necessary. And your most Reverend Lordship is aware that 
simple vows are no less binding and are of no less merit in the sight of God 
than solemn ones. Indeed, the solemnizing of vows, as well as the rule of 
Enclosure, was originated by an ecclesiastical decree of the said Boniface 
VIII. Even at the present day, the convent of noble ladies, founded by St. 
Frances of Rome, nourishes in that city, although without any enclosure or 
solemn profession. Therefore, if in your country maidens and widows live 
in so holy a manner, without being either cloistered or enclosed, and are 
able thus to be of use to those in the world, I do not see why their mode of 
living should be changed.” 

What our Blessed Father dreaded for the Institute was what happens to 
those Institutes which fail in exactitude of observance. And he often quoted 


Saint Bernard’s saying that though devotion had given birth to riches, these 
unnatural daughters had stifled their mother. Whenever he heard of any 
House established in his time beginning to complain of want of comforts or 
conveniences he would say: “One day they will have only too many.” All 
his letters are full of exhortations to put up with discomforts, and to lean 
upon Providence, casting all care upon God, Who feeds the young ravens, 
satisfies the hunger of all flesh, and fills every living creature with 
blessings. Wealth, not poverty, was what he feared for his Order. This is 
what he says in the Constitutions: “For the more perfect observance of the 
holy virtue of poverty, when once the buildings of the convents are finished, 
the revenues shall be limited according to the place where each convent is 
situated, to the end that even in this a proper mean may be kept, and that 
there be no superfluity of goods in the Community, but only a fair 
sufficiency, and when this is once attained nothing further shall be taken for 
the reception of the Sisters coming to it, but what shall be requisite to keep 
up and maintain well the just competency of the convent.”2218 

And in the letter which he wrote to the most Serene Infanta, Margaret of 
Sovoy, Dowager Duchess of Mantua, to invite her to take this Congregation 
under her protection, he says: 

“This Congregation does not solicit alms, but is established in such a 
manner that the ladies who enter it give a dowry in order to maintain the 
buildings, the sacristy, the chaplain, and to defray the expenses of illness, 
etc., either by means of a regular and perpetual income, or by some other 
way which cannot injure anyone or interfere in any possible manner with 
the payment of the taxes and subsidies due to his most Serene Highness the 
Duke. I hope also that the above-mentioned Congregation will in a few 
years’ time be endowed with revenues sufficient for the support of the 
Community, Thus widows without children, and young girls who desire to 
serve God in chastity, obedience, and poverty, will have every facility for 
entering it, since they will be received without any other payment than that 
of a dowry or pension provided by their family for their support.” 


HIS DEFENCE OF HIS NEW CONGREGATION OF THE 
VISITATION 


On one occasion, some one speaking to him, my Sisters, of your 
“Congregation,” said: “But what do you mean to do with all this crowd of 
women and maidens? Of what use will they be to the Church of God? Are 
there not already enough of such institutions into which these applicants 
might be drafted? Would you not be doing better if you were to establish 
some College for the training and education of Priests, and spend your time 
on them instead of on these persons to whom one must repeat a thing a 
hundred times before they can retain it? And then, after all, if they do, it is a 
treasure buried, a candlestick under a bushel. Is it not a case of painting on 
water and sowing on sand?” 

Our Blessed Father, smiling graciously, answered with his extraordinary 
serenity and sweetness: “It is not for me to work with costly materials; 
goldsmiths handle the precious metals, potters only clay. Believe me, God 
is a skilled workman; with poor tools He can accomplish wonderful work. 
He is wont to choose weak things to confound the strong; ignorance to 
confound knowledge, and that which is nothing to confound that which 
seems to be something. What did He not do with a rod in the hand of 
Moses? With the jaw-bone of an ass in that of Samson? With what did He 
vanquish Holofernes? Was it not by the hand of a woman? When He willed 
to create the world, out of what did He form it, save nothingness? Believe 
me, great fires are often kindled from small sparks. Where was the sacred 
fire found when the Jews returned from their captivity among the Medes? 
In a little mud! 

“This weaker sex is deserving of being treated with great tenderness; we 
must take much more care of it than we do of the stronger one. St. Bernard 
says that the charge of souls is for the weak far more than for the strong. 
Our Lord never refused His assistance to women. He was generally 
followed by several of them, and they did not forsake Him on the Cross, 


where he was abandoned by all His disciples excepting His beloved John. 
The Church who gives the title of devout to this sex does not hold it in such 
low estimation as you do. 

“Besides, do you reckon as nothing the good example which they may set 
wherever God calls them? Is it unimportant in your opinion to be a sweet 
odour in Jesus Christ, an odour of life eternal? Of the two requisites for a 
good pastor, precept and example, which think you is the most estimable? 
For my part I think more of an ounce of example than of a hundred pounds’ 
weight of precept. Without a good life doctrine turns into scandal; it is like a 
church bell, it calls others, but itself never goes in; hence the 
reproach:Physician, heal thyself. 

“Even if holy women only served as perfumes for the Church they would 
not be useless. A great deal of incense is employed by her in her 
ceremonies! 

“Tt is true that there are, as you say, a great many other Congregations 
already in the Church, into which some of those who are enrolled in this 
new one might enter; but there are, besides, many in the Visitation who, on 
account of their age or infirmities, or because of their feebleness of 
constitution, though they be young, are quite incapable of enduring the 
bodily austerities imposed by other Orders, and therefore cannot be 
admitted into them. If we receive into this one some who are strong and 
healthy, it is that they may wait upon the weak and delicate, for whom this 
Congregation has chiefly been instituted, and to put in practice that holy 
command: Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so you shall fulfil the law of 
Christ.2212 

“As for your exhortation to me to think about forming a Congregation of 
Priests, do you not see that that is already planned by M. de Berulle, a great 
and faithful servant of God, who has far more capacity for the work, and 
much more leisure also, than I can get? Remember how heavily burdened I 
am with the charge of a diocese, in which is situated such a place as 
Geneva, the very fountain-head of the errors which are troubling the whole 
Church. In conclusion, let us leave great designs to great workmen. God 
will do what He pleases with my little plan.” 


UPON THE ODOUR OF SANCTITY 


Our Blessed Father held in the very highest esteem the odour of sanctity, 
and revered those who by their good example shed it abroad through the 
world, not for their own glory, but for the glory of God. 

On another occasion when some morose and captious person was finding 
fault with the Visitation Order, and after taking exception to it because of its 
newness, wound up by saying to Blessed Francis, “And then of what use 
will it be to the Church?” The holy Prelate answered pleasantly: “To play 
the part of the Queen of Sheba.” “And what part is that?” returned the man, 
“To render homage to Him who is greater than Solomon, and to fill the 
whole militant Jerusalem with perfumes and sweet odours.” 

In one of his Conferences he expresses the same thought as follows: “In 
my opinion the divine Majesty has made choice of you to go forth as 
perfume-bearers, seeing that He has commissioned you to go and scatter far 
and wide the sweet odours of the virtues of your Institute. And as young 
maidens love sweet odours (for the Bride in the Canticle of Canticles says 
that the name of her Beloved is as oil, or balm, shedding on all sides the 
Sweetest perfumes, and therefore, she adds, the young maidens have 
followed Him, attracted by His divine perfumes), so do you, my dear 
sisters, as perfume-bearers of the Divine Goodness, go forth, shedding all 
around the incomparable sweetness of sincere humility, gentleness, and 
charity, so that many young maidens may be attracted thereby, and may 
embrace your manner of life, and that they may even in this world enjoy, 
like you, a holy loving peace and tranquillity of soul, and in the world to 
come eternal happiness.” 


HE REBUKES PHARISAISM 


On one occasion when the Sisters of the Visitation had made a foundation 
in a city famous for the piety of its inhabitants and in which there were 
already a number of Religious Houses highly esteemed for external 
austerities and severe discipline, they met with much criticism and even 
harsh treatment on account of their own gentler and apparently easier rule. 

In the end, they made known to Blessed Francis what they had to put up 
with. 

I ought, perhaps, to say that, among other ill-natured remarks, they had 
been reproached with having strewn a path of roses to lead them to Heaven, 
and with having brought our Saviour down from the Cross; meaning that 
they did not practise many corporal austerities. Those who said this quite 
forgot the fact that this Order of the Visitation was founded for the 
reception and consolation largely of women, whether young or old, weak in 
bodily health, though strong and healthy in mind, whose feeble frames 
could not support the external rigour demanded by other Communities. 

Our Blessed Father, as I told you, having heard from letters addressed to 
him by the Superior, of the harsh treatment and sufferings of his poor 
daughters, wrote to her several times on the subject. The following words of 
his are especially remarkable for their beauty: 

“Beware, my daughter, of replying in any way whatever to these good 
Sisters, or to their friends in the world, unless, indeed, you do so with 
unalterable humility, gentleness, and sweetness. Do not defend 
yourselves,2929 for such is the express command of the Holy Ghost. If they 
despise your Order because it appears to them inferior to theirs, they violate 
the law of charity, which does not permit the strong to despise the weak, or 
the great the small. Granted that they are superior to you, do the Seraphim 
despise the little Angels, or the great Saints in Paradise, those of inferior, 
nay, of the lowest rank? Oh, my dear daughter, whoever loves God the most 


will be the most loved by Him, and will be the most glorious up in Heaven. 
Do not distress yourself, the prize is awarded to those who love.” 


UPON RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 


Speaking of Superiors, I may tell you that Blessed Francis divided them 
into four classes. “First,” he said, “there are those who are very indulgent to 
others, and also to themselves. Secondly, there are those who are severe to 
others, and equally so to themselves. Thirdly, there are some who are 
indulgent to their subordinates and rigid to themselves. Fourthly, there are 
those who are indulgent to themselves and rigorous to others.” 

He condemned the first as careless and criminal persons, heedless of their 
duties: they abandon the ship they should pilot, to the mercy of the waves. 

A Superior of the second kind often spoils everything precisely because 
he wishes to do too much, and falls into those exaggerations which have 
lent truth to the saying, “Absolute right is absolute injustice.” “He who 
would rule well,” runs an ancient aphorism, “must rule with a slack hand.” 
We must not hold our horse’s bridle over tightly, for though we may save 
him from stumbling we hinder him even from walking. 

Superiors of the third class are better because they put a kindly 
construction upon the faults and infirmities of others less known to them, as 
they necessarily are, than their own. This is the reason why they are severe 
to themselves and indulgent to others—a line of conduct which generally 
meets with the approval of their subjects. The latter are the more edified 
because they see their Superiors observing those very laws from which they 
have dispensed them. It is just so with the laity: they are mostly more 
anxious about the morals of their clergy than they are about their own. 

Superiors of the fourth and last kind are truly unfaithful servants. They 
resemble those Pharisees who laid on the shoulders of other men heavy 
burdens which they themselves would not touch with the tip of their finger. 

Our Blessed Father wished that all these four classes could be merged in 
a fifth, that of which the watchword should be holy equality according to 
that precept both of nature and of the Gospel: “Do to others as you would 
be done by; treat others as you would wish to be treated yourself, and treat 


yourself as you know you ought to be treated.” In fact, since each man is to 
himself his nearest neighbour, we all recognise the injustice of demanding 
in the life of others what we do not practise in our own. To command others 
to do what we do not ourselves do is to be like Urias, who carried his own 
condemnation and death-warrant in his bosom. 

One day, in his presence, I was praising a certain Superior for his extreme 
goodness, gentleness, patience, and condescension, which attracted all 
hearts to him, just as flies are attracted to a honeycomb. He answered, 
“Goodness is not good when it puts up with evil; on the contrary, it is bad 
when it allows evils to go on which it can, and should, prevent. Gentleness 
in such a case is not gentleness, but weakness and cowardice. Patience in 
such a case is not patience, but absolute stupidity. 

“When we suffer evil which we could prevent, we do not merely tolerate 
but become accomplices in wrong-doing. I am of opinion that subjects are 
made good by bad, I mean, by harsh and disagreeable Superiors. The 
severity of a mother is more wholesome for a child than the petting of an 
indulgent nurse, and the firmness of a father is always more useful to his 
children than their mother’s tenderness. The rougher the file the better it 
smoothes the iron, and the more rust it rubs off; the hotter the iron, the 
better the surface it gives to the cloth.” He related with regard to this subject 
an anecdote which will both please and profit you. 

The head of a certain Religious Order, which was at the time undergoing 
a vigorous reform, had, with the consent of the Provincial Chapter, 
established a Novitiate House which was to serve as the one only Seminary 
for the whole province. It was decided that no novice should be clothed 
until he had been examined by three Fathers of the Order appointed for that 
purpose. The first was to enquire into the birth and condition of those who 
presented themselves for examination, the second into their literary 
capacity, and the third into their manner of life and vocation. This last, in 
order to get a firm grip on the pulse of the postulants, and to sound their 
vocation to the very quick almost always asked them if they would have 
courage and patience enough to put up with bad Superiors, bad in the 
extreme, cruel, rude, peevish, choleric, melancholy, captious, pitiless, those, 
in a word, whom they would find it impossible to please or satisfy. 

Some, evading the question, replied that there could be none such in the 
Order, or, at least, would not be suffered to remain in office, seeing that it 


was governed with so much gentleness and benignity, and that its yoke was 
so sweet and desirable. The examiner, who did not like evasive and 
ambiguous replies of this sort, determined to get an answer that should be 
straight-forward and to the point. Taking a much sterner tone, he 
represented a Superior to them as a sort of slave-driver: a man who would 
govern his subjects by blows and stripes, and who yet would expect them to 
drink this chalice of bitterness as if offered to their lips by the hand of God. 

Some of the postulants fearing the test, became pale or crimson with 
agitation, and either answered nothing, showing by their silence that they 
could not swallow the pill, or, if they answered at all, declared that they 
could not believe he was speaking seriously, and that they were not galley- 
slaves. 

These he dismissed at once as unfit to be received into the Order. 

Others, however, full of courage and constancy, still answered, that they 
were prepared for any ill-treatment, and that nothing could deter them from 
carrying out their God-inspiring resolution. That no creature, however cruel 
and however unfeeling, could separate them from the love of Jesus Christ, 
nor from His service. These the examining Father received with open arms 
into the bosom of the Order. 

You may judge from this how skilful was this master of novices in 
hewing, hammering, and cutting the stones he was endeavouring to fit for 
the spiritual edifice of the Order. Our Blessed Father himself, in spite of all 
the sweetness and gentleness of his natural disposition, did not fail to follow 
this plan to a certain extent, representing to all who came to him, desiring to 
enter into religion, the interior and spiritual crosses which they must resolve 
to carry all their life long, not the least heavy of which, and at the same time 
not the least useful in helping them to make great advance in perfection 
would perhaps be the severity of Superiors. 


UPON UNLEARNED SUPERIORS 


A certain community having had their Superior taken from them on account 
of their complaints of the severity of his rule, and having a new one set over 
them in his place, came to Blessed Francis to pour out their grievances on 
the subject of their recently appointed head. They declared that he was an 
ignorant man. “What is to be done with you?” cried our Blessed Father, 
“you remind me of the frogs to whom Jupiter could not give a king who 
was to their taste. We ought certainly to wish to have good and capable 
Superiors, but still whatever they may be we must put up with them.” One 
of the complainers was so wanting in discretion as to say that their one-eyed 
horse had been changed into a blind one. Blessed Francis suffered this jest 
to pass, merely frowning slightly, but his modest silence only unchained the 
tongue of another scoffer who presumed to say that an ass had been given to 
them instead of a horse. Then Blessed Francis spoke, and, rebuking this last 
speech, added in a tone of gentle remonstrance, that the first remark, though 
far from being respectful, was more endurable because it was a proverb and 
implied that a Superior had been given to them who was less capable than 
his predecessor, and that this was expressed in figurative terms, as David 
speaks of himself in relation to Almighty God in one of the Psalms when he 
says: I am become as a beast before Thee.2°2! “The second sarcasm, 
however,” he added, “has nothing figurative in it, and is absolutely and 
grossly insulting. We must never speak of our Superiors in such a manner, 
however worthless they may be. Remember that God would have us obey 
even the vicious and froward,2222 and he that resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God.” 

Then taking up the defence of this much-abused Superior, “Do you 
imagine,” he said, “that it is not within the power of God to exalt in a 
moment one who is poor in spirit by bestowing on him the gift of 
intelligence? Is not He the God of knowledge? Is it not He who imparts it to 
men? Are not all the faithful taught of God? 


“The science of the Saints is the science of Salvation, and this is a 
knowledge more frequently given to those who are destitute of the 
knowledge which puffs up. In what condition think you was Saul when God 
raised him to the throne of Israel? 

“He was keeping his father’s asses. On what did Jesus Christ ride 
triumphant on Palm Sunday? Was it not upon an ass?” 

Again, in his eleventh Conference, he says: “If Balaam was well 
instructed by an ass, we may with greater reason believe that God, Who 
gave you this Superior, will enable him to teach you according to His will, 
though it may not be according to your own.” 

He wound up his remarks on the subject of the new Superior by saying: 
“T understand that this good man is most gentle and kind, and that if he does 
not know much he does none the less well, so that his example makes up 
for any deficiency in his teaching. It is far better to have a Superior who 
does the good which he fails in teaching, than one who tells us what we 
ought to do, but does not himself practise it.” 


UPON THE FOUNDING OF CONVENTS 


You know, my Sisters, with what circumspection and prudence our Blessed 
Father moved in the matter of foundations. During the last thirteen years of 
his life, in which he established your Congregation, he only accepted twelve 
convents and refused three times as many, saying, as was his wont, “Few 
and good.” He was always very particular about the Superiors to whom he 
committed the charge of monastic houses, knowing the immense 
importance of such choice and its influence upon all the members of a 
Religious family. 

He was fond of comparing a convent to a beehive, and in one of his 
Conferences applies this comparison to your own Order as follows:—“Your 
Congregation,” he says, “is like a bee-hive which has already sent forth 
various swarms: but with this difference, that when bees go forth to settle in 
another hive and to begin a new household each swarm chooses a particular 
queen under whom they live and dwell apart. 

“You, my dear souls, though you may go into a new hive, that is, begin a 
new house of your Order, have always only one and the same King, our 
crucified Lord, under Whose authority you will live secure and safe 
wherever you may be. Do not fear that anything will be wanting to you, for, 
as long as you do not choose any other King He will ever be with you; only 
take great care to grow in love and fidelity to His divine goodness, keeping 
as close to Him as possible. Thus all will be well with you. Learn from Him 
all that you will have to do; do nothing without His counsel, for He is the 
faithful Friend who will guide you and govern you and take care of you, as 
with all my heart I beseech Him to do.”2222 

Very often I urged him to consent to certain foundations which it was 
proposed to make, but He always gave me some good reason for refusing. 

It was not without trouble and difficulty that we obtained a little colony 
for Belley. He often said to me: “The Sisters are as yet but novices in piety, 
they must be left to grow a little stronger; have patience, for we shall be 


doing quite enough if the little we do is what pleases our divine Master. It is 
better for them to grow at the roots by virtue rather than in the branches by 
forming new houses. Will they, do you think, be more perfect because they 
have more convents?” 


UPON RECEIVING THE INFIRM INTO COMMUNITIES 


Regarding the reception of the infirm, he might have exclaimed with St. 
Paul: Who is weak and I am not weak? Blessed Francis shared largely in 
this spirit, so much did he love the infirm, whether of body or of mind. He 
loved the poor in spirit; poor, that is, whether in earthly goods or in the 
wisdom of the world, and he used to say that their simplicity was a soil 
suitable for the planting of all sorts of virtues, that it would yield much fruit 
in due season. He was of opinion that during the year of Novitiate 
established in all communities preparatory to the embracing of religious 
life, too much attention was paid to the consideration of infirmities, both 
spiritual and corporal, just as if convents were not in reality so many 
hospitals for healing the diseases of body and mind. Hence, he added, came 
the name of Therapeutes, that is, curers, healers, or operators, formerly 
given to Monks. 

It is true that there are certain bodily diseases which from the fact of their 
being infectious necessitate the separation of such as are afflicted with them 
from the healthy. So also there are spiritual maladies, such as 
incompatibility of temper and incorrigibility of defects, which may make it 
proper to refuse those who are thus disqualified for entering Religion, just 
as in former days, persons suffering from these disabilities could be 
dismissed even after Profession. 

In one of his letters he thus expresses his feeling for the infirm: “I am,” 
he says, “a great partisan of the infirm and am always afraid lest the 
inconveniences to which they must naturally put the Community should 
excite a spirit of human prudence in our convents and banish the spirit of 
charity in which our Congregation was founded, and which is our safest 
guide in selecting our Sisters. I take, then, the side of your infirm applicant, 
and provided that she be humble and ready to recognise and appreciate your 
charity, you must receive the poor girl; it will be a constant opportunity for 
the Sisters to practise the holy virtue of loving-kindness.” 


UPON SELF-PITY 


Gentle and compassionate as his disposition was, full of tenderness, and 
sympathy for the feeble and the frail, Blessed Francis was nevertheless 
strict and severe in his dealings with those whom he knew to be too lenient 
to themselves, either in temporal or spiritual matters. 

He who practised so much severity in his own case, assuredly had the 
right to advise others to do as much, and especially, like him, to refrain 
from complaining at the inconveniences and sufferings endured in time of 
sickness. He succeeded in inspiring his Daughters of the Visitation with his 
Spirit, teaching them that true Christian patience, which is neither apathy 
nor insensibility, nor the dull stupid endurance of the Stoics; but a sweet 
and reasonable submission to the Will of God, coupled with cheerful 
obedience to the physician whom He commands us to honour, and a 
grateful acceptance of the remedies prescribed for us. 


UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF NUNS BY RELIGIOUS MEN 


It was never his opinion that nuns should be under the jurisdiction and 
guidance of other Religious, especially of those of their own Order. 

For this he alleged several very weighty reasons, which I have been 
careful to bear in mind that I may impart them to you at the right time and 
place. 

For the present, however, I will content myself with reading you one of 
his letters, and with afterwards making a little comment upon it. 

“T observe,” he says, “that many influential people are inclined to think 
that Religious Houses should be under the authority of the Ordinaries, 
according to the old rule revived lately throughout almost the whole of 
Italy; whilst others would have them to be under Superiors of their own 
Order, conformably to a custom introduced about four or five hundred years 
ago, and almost universally observed in France. For my own part, I confess 
that I cannot bring myself to adopt the view of those who desire that 
convents of women should be placed under the guidance of Religious men, 
still less of the Fathers of their own Order. And in this I feel that I am of the 
same mind as the Holy See, which always, where it can be reasonably 
brought about, opposes itself to the government of nuns by Regulars. 

“T do not say that such government is not sometimes advantageous, even 
at the present day, but I do say that it would be far better if in general it 
were done away with. And this for many reasons. 

“Tt seems to me that it is no more difficult for the Pope to exempt the 
nuns of any Order from the jurisdiction of the Fathers of that same Order, 
than it is for him to exempt monasteries from the jurisdiction of their 
Ordinary, a procedure inspired no doubt by the most excellent motives, and 
that has been carried out successfully for so many centuries. 

“The Pope has, as a matter of fact, kept our own nuns in France under the 
rule of the Bishops, and it appears to me that these same good nuns do not 
know what is good for them when they seek to be transferred to the 


jurisdiction of a Religious Order, seeing that Regular Superiors are apt to be 
a little rigorous in the exercise of their authority, and to deprive those under 
them of holy liberty of spirit.” 

I would call your attention to the fact mentioned by our Blessed Father 
that almost everywhere in Italy the nuns are under the guidance and 
jurisdiction of the Bishops. Of this I was myself an eye-witness, and I 
noticed at Florence, that out of fifty convents, only four are not under the 
jurisdiction and direction of the Archbishop. 

I would also remind you that the Holy Apostolic See has, as far as 
possible, and for many reasons, revived this ancient form of government of 
nuns. That these reasons exist it is well to bear in mind, though it may not 
always be prudent to urge them in public. 

Again, if in former times it was thought advisable to exempt nuns from 
the guidance and jurisdiction of their Ordinaries, or Diocesan Pastors, at the 
present day there are far more weighty reasons for replacing them under the 
authority of the Bishops, and for taking from the Regulars this exceptional 
jurisdiction. 

This is exactly what our Blessed Father thought about the matter. 
Remember then always that to put convents under the Bishops is to bring 
things back to their first and purest state, for as regards exemption we can 
assuredly say that from the beginning it was not so. 

It seems, too, to me, that nuns who desire the guidance of Monks, 
especially of Fathers of their own Order, are true daughters of Zebedee; 
they know not what they ask, nor what they want, nor what they are doing. 


THAT WE MUST NOT BE WEDDED TO OUR OWN PLANS 


Our Blessed Father used to praise very highly the conduct of Blessed John 
of Avila as having been prompted by great strength of mind, and 
extraordinary forgetfulness of self in that his zeal made him not only love 
his neighbour as himself but even more than himself. I will give you an 
instance of this in Francis’ own words, addressed to Theotimus: “The 
Blessed Ignatius of Loyola, having with such pains set up the company of 
Jesus, which he saw produced many fair fruits, and foresaw many more that 
would ripen in time to come, had, nevertheless, the nobleness of soul to 
resolve that, though he should see it dissolved (which would be the bitterest 
pain which could befall him) within half an hour afterwards, he would be 
stayed and tranquil in the Will of God. John of Avila, that holy and learned 
preacher of Andalusia, having a design to form a company of reformed 
Priests for the advancement of God’s glory, and having already made good 
progress in the matter, as soon as he saw the Jesuits in the field, thinking 
they were enough for that time, immediately, with incomparable meekness 
and humility, renounced his own undertaking. Oh, how blessed are such 
souls, bold and strong in the undertakings God proposes to them, and withal 
tractable and facile in giving them up when God so disposes. It is a mark of 
a most perfect Indifference to leave off doing a good work when God 
pleases, and to return, our journey half accomplished when God’s Will, 
which is our guide, so ordains.”2224 I may tell you, my Sisters, that you 
have only to change the name of John of Avila into that of the Blessed 
Francis de Sales, and you can apply to an event in his life these very words. 
I know that he had in his mind a scheme of forming a Congregation of 
Priests, not bound by monastic vows, something on the pattern of your 
Order of the Visitation in its beginning; but, of course, conformable to the 
calling of the Priesthood. Hearing, however, that Pierre de Berulle, that 
faithful servant of God, afterwards a Cardinal, had established the 
Congregation of the French Oratory, now so greatly distinguished for its 


piety and learning, he abandoned his enterprise, rejoicing that God should 
have given this holy commission to one less busy than himself, and 
therefore more capable of ordering all things in this holy Society, and thus 
promoting the glory of God. I have said, that he meant to take the Visitation 
as a model of this projected Congregation of Priests, intending them to 
develop, and to prosper side by side. I must add, however, that even before 
the formation of your Congregation he had made an attempt in the same 
direction by drawing together a little company of hermits on the gloomy but 
holy mountain of Notre Dame de Voiron, and preparing for them laws and 
constitutions in the observance of which they have lived with great sanctity 
ever since. 

You know also that his zeal was so condescending in its nature, and that 
he was so little wedded to his own opinions, that, though the Visitation had 
flourished for four or five years with great edification to others as well as to 
itself, yet as soon as His Grace the Archbishop of Lyons, afterwards 
Cardinal de Marquemont, had represented to him that it would better for it 
to be re-constructed with vows and enclosures like other Orders, he 
consented to change its whole constitution. 

Speaking of great works undertaken for the glory of God, which, owing 
to the illness or death of their founder or head, sometimes seem in danger of 
falling to the ground, Blessed Francis said: “There are some undertakings 
which God wishes to be begun indeed by us, but completed by others. Thus 
David gathered together materials for the temple which his son Solomon 
built, St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Ignatius Loyola, sighed for the grace of 
martyrdom, and sought for it by all possible means; yet God would not 
crown them with it, contenting Himself with the offering of their will. 

“To submit ourselves simply and cheerfully to the Will of God in the 
failure of undertakings which concern His glory is an act of no small 
resignation.” 


HIS VIEWS REGARDING ECCLESIASTICAL DIGNITIES 


It is certain that two great Pontiffs, Clement VIII. and Paul V., held Blessed 
Francis in the highest possible esteem. Paul V. more than once when 
speaking to me dwelt upon his merit, and said how suitable and indeed how 
necessary such a Bishop was for a diocese like that of Geneva. 

We know, too, that the same Pope often thought of raising him to the 
dignity of Cardinal. Our Blessed Father was himself well aware of this, and 
mentioned it in letters written to his confidential friends, some of which 
have since been published. 

It is probable that the fact that this honour was never conferred upon him 
was owing to the political difficulties which beset the Supreme Pontiff in 
these matters. 

Puzzled at his not receiving the hat, I one day expressed to him my great 
surprise at the delay. “Why,” he answered, “can you really think this dignity 
would in any way conduce to my serving our Lord and His Church better 
than I can now do? Would Rome, which would be the place of my 
residence, afford me more opportunities for so doing, than this post in 
which God has placed me? Should I have more work there, more enemies 
to fight against, more souls to direct, more cares, more pious exercises, 
more visits to make, or more pastoral functions to discharge?” 

“You would enter,” I replied, “into the solicitude of all the churches; and 
from the direction of one particular Church you would be promoted to share 
in the care of the Universal Church, becoming, as it were, the co-assessor of 
the Holy See.” “Nevertheless,” he replied, “you see Cardinals of our own 
day, who when they were Bishops and had dioceses were distinguished for 
their piety, quit their residence at Rome, which is only theirs by a positive 
and ecclesiastical law, in order to return to their flocks among which the law 
of God has fixed their homes, bidding them watch over these flocks and 
feed and guide the souls entrusted to them.” 


He then told me a memorable circumstance concerning the great Cardinal 
Bellarmine of saintly memory. That Prelate was promoted to the dignity, 
unknown to himself and against his will, by Clement VIII. Under the 
pontificate of Paul V., who succeeded Leo XI., he was promoted to the 
Archbishopric of Capua, again contrary to his own wishes, but by the desire 
of the Pope. He bowed beneath this yoke, but not until he had remonstrated 
with the Holy Father, who, in reply, simply commanded him to take upon 
himself the episcopal charge. 

Immediately after his consecration he prepared to take up his residence at 
Capua. The Pope, who desired his services at Rome, sent for him, and asked 
him if he was quite resolved to live in his diocese. The Cardinal replied that 
he was, because unwillingly as he had accepted this charge he had done so 
with the conviction that his Holiness felt he could dispense with his services 
at Rome, nor would otherwise have placed him over the diocese of Capua. 
The Pope replied that he would dispense him from residing in his diocese. 
“Holy Father,” he answered, “that is not what I have been teaching in the 
schools all my life. I have always held that the residence of Bishops in their 
diocese is commanded by the law of God, and that therefore they cannot be 
dispensed from observing it.” “At least,” returned the Pope, “give us half 
the year.” “And during those six months,” replied Bellarmine, “at whose 
hands will the blood of the lost sheep of my flock be required?” “Then, at 
least, three months,” pleaded the Pope. The Cardinal gave the same answer 
as he had given about the six, and, in fact, soon took his departure for 
Capua, where he remained in uninterrupted residence for three years, in the 
course of which time, as a relaxation from the labours of his office, he 
wrote his beautiful Commentary on the Psalms. 

Such was the high value set by the holy Cardinal upon the residence of a 
Bishop among his flock: and St. Charles Borromeo, and more recently his 
worthy successor, Cardinal Borromeo, have been as uncompromising as 
Bellarmine was. As for our Blessed Father, he only valued the Honours and 
dignities of the Church and of the world in proportion as they afford means 
for serving God and advancing His glory. This was the golden standard with 
which he measured the holy City of Jerusalem. 


HIS PROMOTION TO THE BISHOPRIC OF GENEVA AND HIS 
REFUSAL OF THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF PARIS 


Although in the life of our Blessed Father his promotion to the Bishopric of 
Geneva is described at great length, yet, in my opinion, the subject has been 
treated very superficially, and no attempt has been made to give a full 
account of the matter. 

The truth is that the Saint had all his life but one aim in regard to the 
following out of his holy vocation, namely, to serve God in whatever sacred 
office he might be called to fill. He had passed through all the various 
ecclesiastical offices of Canon, Parish Priest, Provost, Dean of the 
Cathedral Church, Preacher, Confessor, and Missionary, when M. de 
Granier, at that time Bishop of Geneva, inspired by God, desired to make 
him his successor. In this, as in all other matters, our Saint recognised the 
inspiration, and with a single eye, that saw God only, committed himself 
entirely to His providence. 

He did nothing at all either to hinder or to further the design, leaving it all 
to M. de Granier, who obtained the consent of the Duke of Savoy to 
propose Francis to his Holiness. It was, however, a condition that he should 
at once present himself at Rome to be examined in full Consistory. He was 
therefore obliged to undertake the journey thither. This journey, as we 
know, is fairly well described by the writers of his life. They tell also of his 
success, and of the approval bestowed upon him by Pope Clement, who 
used the inspired words: Drink water out of thine own cistern, and the 
streams of thine own well. Let thy fountains be conveyed abroad, and in the 
streets divide thy waters.2°22 From so excellent a vocation what but good 
results could be expected? A good tree cannot bear evil fruit. We know well 
how worthily Blessed Francis walked in the vocation to which he had been 
called, and how the light of his holy life, like the dawn of morning, shone 
more and more unto the perfect day. 


In the year 1619, having come to Paris with the Princes of Savoy, he 
remained there for eight months, during which time it is impossible to give 
any idea of all that he did for the glory of God and the good of souls. The 
eyes of all men in this great theatre were turned upon him, as were those of 
the Romans upon Cato, when one day he showed himself in their assembly. 

It was not only by the people of Paris that he was thought so much of, but 
also by their pastor, the Cardinal de Retz (Peter de Gondi), a Prelate of 
incomparable gentleness, benignity, liberality, modesty, and every other 
delightful quality. The sweet attractive grace of Blessed Francis’ manners 
and conversation produced such an effect upon him that he at once desired 
to make him his coadjutor, with right of succession. 

Not expecting any opposition from the holy Bishop, and having gained 
the consent of the King, he thought that nothing remained to be done but to 
carry out the formalities prescribed by the Roman Congregations. Francis, 
however, with marvellous adroitness, warded off the blow, leaving the great 
Cardinal penetrated with admiration of his virtue if without the satisfaction 
of gaining his compliance. 

Among the various reasons for this refusal which are to be found in his 
letters, one or two please me especially. For instance, he said that he did not 
think he ought to change a poor wife for a rich one; and again, that if he did 
ever quit his spouse it would not be to take another, but in order not to have 
one at all, following the Apostolic counsel: Art thou bound, to a wife, seek 
not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife, seek not a wife.2228 

It is true that honours and dignities are but trifles; yet to despise and 
refuse them is not a trifling thing. It is easy to disdain them from a distance, 
but difficult to deal with them face to face, and either to quit them when we 
possess them, or to refuse them when they are offered. Blessed is the rich 
man that is found without blemish, and that hath not gone after gold nor put 
his trust in money, nor in treasures. Who is he? and we will praise him, for 
he hath done wonderful things in his life.2922 

Such a one, my Sisters, believe me, was your Father and mine, my 
preserver and your Founder, Blessed Francis de Sales. 


A BISHOP’S CARE FOR HIS FLOCK 


Good digestions assimilate all kinds of food, and convert it into wholesome 
nourishment, and so in like manner holy souls turn all that they meet with 
into material for instruction and into help towards their eternal profit. Thus, 
the great St. Anthony, saw the Creator on every page of the book of nature 
and in all living creatures. The tiniest flower, growing and blossoming at his 
feet, raised his thoughts to Him Who is the Flower of the Field and the Lily 
of the Valley, the Blossom springing from the root of Jesse. 

Those who are smitten by some passionate human love are so absolutely 
possessed by it that they think of nothing else, and since their tongue speaks 
out of the abundance of their heart this is their one subject of conversation, 
all others being distasteful to them. They write the name of the beloved 
object on rocks and trees, and wherever they can they leave behind them 
some carved token or emblem of their affection. 

Just so was it with our Blessed Father. His delight was to make all 
subjects of conversation, all incidents that might occur, further in one way 
or another the glory of God, and kindle His divine love in the hearts of 
others. On one occasion, when he was visiting that part of his diocese which 
lies among the lofty and bleak mountains of Faucigny, where it is always 
winter, he heard that a poor cowherd had lost his life by falling over a steep 
precipice while trying to save one of his herd. From this incident he drew a 
marvellous lesson upon the care which a Bishop ought to take of the flock 
entrusted to his charge by God, showing that he ought to be ready to 
sacrifice even life itself for its salvation. He thus relates the incident, and 
gives his comments on it in one of his letters. 

“During the past few days I have seen mountains, terrible in their 
grandeur, covered with ice ten or twelve inches thick; and the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring valleys told me that a herdsman going out to try and 
recover a cow which had strayed away fell over a precipice from a height of 
thirty feet, and was found frozen to death at the bottom. Oh, God! I cried, 


and was the ardour of this poor herdsman in his search for the beast that had 
strayed, so burning that even the cold of those frozen heights could not chill 
it? Why, then, am I so slothful and lax in the quest after my wandering 
sheep? This thought filled my heart with grief, yet in no wise melted its 
frozen surface. I saw in this region many wonderful sights. The valleys 
were full of happy homesteads, the mountains coated with ice and snow. 
Like the fertile and smiling valleys, the village mothers play their homely 
part, while a Bishop, raised to such a lofty eminence in the Church of God, 
remains ice-bound as the mountains. Ah! will there never rise a sun with 
rays powerful enough to melt this ice which freezes me!” What zeal for 
souls, what humility, what holy fervour breathe in these words! 


ON THE FIRST DUTY OF BISHOPS 


“Being a Bishop,” he used to say to me, “you are at the same time a 
superintendent, sentinel, and overseer in the House of God, for this is what 
the word Bishop means. It is then your part to watch over and guard your 
whole diocese, making continual supplications, crying aloud day and night 
like a watchman on the walls, as the prophet bids you do, knowing that you 
have to render an account to the great Father of the family of all the souls 
committed to your care. 

“But especially you ought to watch over two classes of people who are 
the heads of all the others, namely, the Parish Priests and the fathers of 
families, for they are the source of most of the good and of most of the evil 
which is to be found in parishes or households. 

“From the instruction and good example given by Parish Priests, who are 
the shepherds of the flock, proceeds all the advance of that flock in 
knowledge and virtue. They are like the rods of which Jacob made use to 
give the colours he wanted to the fleeces of the lambs. Teaching does much, 
but example does incomparably more. It is the same with fathers and 
mothers of families: on their words, but still more on their conduct, depends 
all the welfare of their households. 

“As Bishop you are the master-builder, the superintendent. It is your duty 
then to watch over the leaders of your flock and over those who, like Saul, 
are a head taller than the rest. Through them healing and blessing flows 
down upon others, even as Aaron’s ointment descended from his head to the 
very hem of his garment. 

“This is why you ought continually to exhort and instruct, in season and 
out of season, for you are the Parish Priest of all Parish Priests, and the 
Father of all Fathers of families.” 


UPON THE PASTORAL CHARGE 


On one occasion I was complaining to him of the difficulties which I met 
with in the discharge; of my episcopal duties. He replied that on entering 
the service of God we must prepare ourselves for temptation, since no one 
could follow Jesus Christ or be of the number of His true disciples except 
by bearing His Cross, nor could anyone enter Heaven except by the path 
and through the gate of suffering. “Remember,” he said, “that our first 
father even in the state of innocence was put into the earthly Paradise to 
work in it and to keep it. Do you imagine that he was banished from it in 
order to do nothing? Consider how God condemned him and all his 
posterity to labour, and to till an ungrateful earth which produced of itself 
nothing but thorns and thistles. There is much more toil and difficulty in 
weeding and cultivating souls than any earthly soil, rough, stony, and barren 
though it may be. The art of arts is the direction of souls, it is of no use to 
undertake it unless we have made up our minds to innumerable labours and 
disappointments. 

“The Son of God being a sign of contradiction, can we wonder if His 
work is exposed to the same; and if He had so much difficulty in winning 
souls, is it likely that his coadjutors and those who labour with Him will 
have less?” 

Then fearing to depress me by the enumeration of so many difficulties, he 
went on to cheer me with the example of the Prince of Pastors, the Bishop 
of our souls, the Author and Finisher of our faith, who preferred shame and 
toil to joy, that He might further the work of oar salvation. 

He added that of the Apostles, and other Pastors of the Church, 
reminding me that if we think much of the honour of being their successors 
we must, with the inheritance, accept its burdens, nor shelter ourselves by, 
in legal phrase, disclaiming liability for debts beyond the assets inherited. 
Otherwise, he said, we should be like that kinsman of Ruth who wished to 


have the inheritance of the first husband, but not to marry the widow and 
raise up to him an heir. 

He generally wound up his remarks with some reminder of that love 
which makes all that is bitter to be sweet: sometimes quoting to me those 
words of St. Augustine, “Where we love, there is no labour, or if there is 
any we love the labour itself, for he who labours in loving, loves to labour 
for the beloved object.” 


UPON THE CARE OF SOULS 


A Priest once complained to Blessed Francis of the thorns besetting his path 
in life, of the difficulties of his holy calling, of the anxieties inseparable 
from it, but chiefly of the intractableness of stiff-necked Christians, who 
refuse to submit to the easy yoke of Jesus Christ, and to do what their duty 
requires. The Bishop replied that their obstinacy was not so much to be 
wondered at as the weakness of their Pastors who were so easily 
discouraged and impatient, just because they saw that the seed sown by 
their labours did not forthwith produce the plentiful harvest they desired. 

“The peasant is not blamed for failing to reap an abundant harvest, but 
only for not carefully cultivating his field, and for not doing all that is 
necessary to make his land productive. Discouragement is a mark of 
excessive love of self and of zeal unaccompanied by knowledge. 

“The best lesson for those who have the care of souls, is that which the 
Apostle gives to all in the person of one: Preach the word: be instant in 
season and out of season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and 
doctrine.2228 

“In this text the word patience is the key to the whole mystery, for 
patience has its perfect work when it is accompanied by charity, which is 
patient, kind, and is the virtue by which we possess our souls in peace.” 

The charge of souls means having to bear with the weak, for the strong 
are able to go on by themselves in their progress towards what is good. Our 
holy Bishop explained this by two beautiful similitudes: “The plumage of 
birds is heavy, and yet without this load they could neither raise themselves 
from the ground nor hover in the air. The burden borne by holy souls is like 
a load of cinnamon, which, by its perfume invigorates him who carries it. 
So souls which are weak serve to make their Pastors, who bear the burden 
of them, rise on wings towards Heaven, and on earth to run in the way of 
God’s commandments.” 


The other comparison Is this: “Notice,” he said, “a shepherd driving a 
flock of sheep: if one of them breaks a leg the shepherd at once takes it on 
his shoulders to carry it back to the fold, and this single one is certainly a 
heavier load than all the rest together, who go along of themselves. In like 
manner souls which of themselves advance in the way of God afford little 
occasion for their Pastors to exercise care and vigilance. It is of the faulty 
and intractable they have chiefly to think, St. Bernard says that the care of 
souls is not a care of the strong, but of the infirm, for if any one helps thee 
more than he is helped by thee, know that thou art not his father but his 
equal.” 

Even the prophets complain of men of obstinate and rebellious hearts. To 
work among them is to go down to the sea in ships and to do our business in 
great waters, for these waters are God’s people with whom we have to deal. 


UPON LEARNING AND PIETY 


By rights, the more learned a man becomes the more pious should he be. 
This does not, however, always happen, and if we must choose between the 
two, there is no doubt that it is better to be uneducated but pious, rather than 
to be learned without being religious-minded. 

Blessed Francis remarked one day when we were speaking of a Parish 
Priest whose holy life was highly praised, but with whose defects as a 
teacher great fault was found: “It is quite true that knowledge and piety are, 
as it were, the two eyes of a Priest; still, as a man can, by dispensation, 
receive Holy Orders even though he has only one eye, so also it is quite 
possible for a Parish Priest to be a most faithful servant in his ministry by 
simply leading a zealous, exemplary, and well-regulated life. The function 
of teaching may be discharged by others, who, as St. Paul says, are 
instructors but not fathers.2222 But no one can be a pattern to others except 
by giving good example, and this cannot be done by proxy.” 

Besides, the Gospel tells us that we are to pluck out the eye which 
offends. It is better to enter heaven with one eye, than to be cast into hell- 
fire with two.2222 “There is, indeed,” he continued, “a degree of ignorance 
so gross as to be inexcusable and to render him who is plunged into it in 
very truth a blind leader of the blind. When, however, a man is in good 
repute for his piety he surely has within him that true light which leads him 
to Jesus Christ and enables him to show light to others. It is as though he 
said to them, like Gideon, Do as I do, or with St. Paul, Be ye followers of 
me, as I also am of Christ.2224 Such a one does not walk in darkness and 
those who follow him are sure to reach the haven. Though he has not talents 
of learning and erudition such as would make him shine in the pulpit, yet he 
has enough if he can, as the Apostle says, exhort in sound doctrine and 
convince the gainsayers.2222 Remark,” he added, “how God taught Balaam 
by the mouth of his ass.” Thus, his charity dexterously covered the defects 


of his neighbour, and by this lesson he taught us to value an ounce of piety 
more than many pounds of empty learning. 


ADVICE TO BISHOP CAMUS AS TO RESIGNING HIS SEE 


When I was consulting him once as to whether or not I should follow the 
bent of my own inclination in the matter of retiring into a private and 
solitary life, he, wishing to ascertain by what spirit I was led, answered me 
in the beautiful words of St. Augustine: Otium sanctum diligit charitas 
veritatis, et negotium justum suscipit veritas charitatis.2°22 Charity, the holy 
love of eternal truth, draws us into retirement, that we may in that calm 
leisure contemplate things divine; but when our hearts are filled with true 
charity we are none the less urged to undertake good works in order to 
advance the glory of God by serving our neighbour. 

Although he esteemed Mary’s part—called in the Gospel “the better 
part’—much more highly than Martha’s, yet it was his opinion that 
Martha’s, undertaken purely for the love of God, was more suitable to this 
present life, and that Mary’s had more in common with that of a blessed 
eternity. He only made an exception as regards some special and 
extraordinary vocations, some irresistible and most powerful attractions, 
acting upon the soul, and in the case of those who do not possess the talents 
requisite for serving as Martha served, and have only those suitable for a 
purely contemplative life. Also those who, having expended, all their 
physical strength in the service of the Church, withdraw into solitude 
towards the close of their life, there to prepare for that last journey which is 
ordained for all flesh. 

For this reason he repulsed and silenced me—not indeed harshly, for his 
incomparable sweetness was incompatible with harshness—but firmly and 
decidedly whenever I spoke to him of quitting my post and of resigning the 
helm into the hand of some more skilful pilot. He called my desire to do so 
a temptation, and in the end closed the discussion so peremptorily that, 
during his lifetime, I never ventured to revive it with anyone. 

He dealt in almost exactly the same manner with that virtuous soul2224 
the comer-stone of the spiritual edifice of the Congregation of the Visitation 


which he founded, for he kept her in the world for more than seven years, 
bringing up and educating the children whom God had given her and 
affording spiritual help to her father and father-in-law. He kept her back, I 
say, for this long period, before permitting her to retire into the solitude of 
the cloister; so exact was he in himself following, and in leading those who 
were under his direction to follow, the holy light of faith rather than the 
false and lurid glimmers of their natural inclinations. 

On a previous occasion a certain Bishop whom I knew well asked him 
whether in his opinion it would be allowable for him to give up his 
Bishopric with its heavy burdens and retire into private life, bringing 
forward as an example St. Gregory of Nazianzen, surnamed the Theologian, 
the oracle of his time, who gave up the charge of three Bishoprics, Sozima, 
Nazianzen, and the Patriarchate of Constantinople, that he might go and end 
his days In rural life, on his paternal estate of Arianzen. 

Our Blessed Father replied that we must presume that these great Saints 
never did anything without being moved to do it by the Spirit of God, and 
that we must not judge of their actions by outward appearances. He added 
that St. Gregory in quitting Constantinople was only yielding to pressure 
and violence, as is proved by the manner in which he said his last Mass in 
public, and which brought tears into the eyes of all who heard him. 

This same Bishop replying that the greatness of his own charge terrified 
him, and that he was overpowered by the thought of having to answer for so 
many souls: “Alas!” said Blessed Francis, “what would you say, or do, if 
you had such a burden as mine on your shoulders? And yet that must not 
lessen my confidence in the mercy of God.” 

The Bishop still complaining and declaring that he was like a candle 
which consumes itself in order to give light to others, and that he was so 
much taken up with the service of his neighbour that he had scarcely any 
leisure to think of himself and to look after the welfare of his own soul, our 
Blessed Father replied: “Well, considering that the eternal welfare of your 
neighbour is a part, and so large a part, of your own, are you not securing 
the latter by attending to the former? And how, indeed, could you possibly 
work out your own Salvation except by furthering that of others, seeing that 
you have been called to do so precisely in this manner?” 

The Bishop still objecting and saying that he was like a whetstone which 
is worn out by the mere sharpening of blades, and that while trying to lead 


others to holiness he ran the risk of losing his own soul, our Holy Prelate 
rejoined: “Read the history of the Church and the lives of the Saints, and 
you will find more Saints among Bishops than in any other Order or 
avocation, there being no other position in the Church of God which 
furnishes such abundant means of sanctification and perfection. For 
remember that the best means of making progress in perfection is the 
teaching others both by word and example. Bishops are by their very office 
compelled to do this and to strive with all their heart and soul to be a pattern 
and model to their flocks. The whole life of a Christian on earth is a 
warfare, and should be one unceasing progress towards the goal of 
perfection. Were you to do as you propose it would be in a manner to look 
behind you, and to imitate the children of Ephraim, who turned back when 
they should have faced the enemy. You were going on so well, who is it 
who is holding you back? Stay in the ship in which God has placed you to 
make the voyage of life; the passage is so short that it is not worth while 
changing the boat. For, indeed, if you feel giddy in a large vessel, how 
much more so will you in a slight skiff tossed by every motion of the 
waves! A lower condition of life, though less busy and apparently more 
tranquil, is none the less equally subject to temptation.” 

This reasoning so convinced the Bishop2222 that he remained faithful to 
his post in the army of Holy Church. 


THE JOYOUS SPIRIT OF BLESSED FRANCIS 


So light-hearted and gay was he, so truly did his happy face express the 
serenity and peace of his soul that it was almost impossible to remain for 
any time in his company without catching something of this joyous spirit. 

I feel sure that only those of dull and gloomy temperament can take 
exception to what I am going to relate in order to illustrate our Blessed 
Father’s delightful gift of pleasantry in conversation. 

On one occasion when I was paying a visit to him at Annecy two young 
girls, sisters, and both most virtuous and most devout, were professed in 
one of the convents, he performing the ceremony, and I, by his desire, 
giving the exhortation. While preaching, although I said nothing to my 
mind very heart-stirring, I noticed that a venerable Priest who was present 
was so much affected as to attract the attention of everyone. After the 
ceremony, when we were breakfasting with the holy Bishop, the Priest 
being also at table, I asked Blessed Francis what had been the cause of such 
emotion. He replied that it was not to be wondered at seeing that this good 
Priest had lost his aureola, and had been reduced from the high rank of a 
martyr to the lowly one of a Confessor! 

He went on to explain that the Priest had been married, but that on the 
death of his wife, who was a most saintly woman, he had become a Priest, 
and that all the children of that happy marriage had been so piously brought 
up that every one of them had devoted himself or herself to the service of 
the Altar, the young girls just professed being of the number. 

The tears shed by the Priest were therefore of joy, not of sorrow, for he 
saw his most ardent desire fulfilled, and that his daughters were now the 
Brides of the Lamb. “But,” I cried, “what did you mean by saying that a 
man married to such a wife as that was a Martyr? That may be the case 
when a man has a bad wife, but it cannot be true in his case.” 

Our Blessed Father’s manner changed at once from gaiety to seriousness. 
“Take care,” he said to me in a low voice, “that the same thing does not 


happen to you; I will tell you how, by-and-by, in private.” 

When we were alone afterwards I reminded him of his promise. “Take 
care,” he said again with some severity of aspect, “lest if you yield to the 
temptation which is now assailing you something worse does not befall 
you.” He was alluding to my desire to give up the burden of my Bishopric 
and to retire into more private life. 

“Your wife,” he went on to say, meaning the Church, whose ring when he 
consecrated me he had put on my finger, “is far more holy, far more able to 
make you holy than was that good man’s faithful wife, whose memory is 
blessed. It is true that the many spiritual children whom she lays in your 
arms are a cause of so much anxiety that your whole life is a species of 
martyrdom, but remember that in this most bitter bitterness you will find 
peace for your soul, the peace of God which is beyond all thought or 
imagination. If you quit your place in order to seek repose, possibly God 
will permit your pretended tranquillity to be disturbed by as many vexations 
as the good brother Leone’s, who, amid all his household cares in the 
monastery, was often visited by heavenly consolations. Of these he was 
deprived when, by permission extorted from his Superior, he had retired 
into his cell in order, as he said, to give himself up more absolutely to 
contemplation. Know (Oh! how deeply these words are engraven on my 
memory) that God hates the peace of those whom He had destined for war. 

“He is the God of armies and of battles, as well as of peace, and he 
compares the Sulamite, the peaceful soul, to an army drawn up in battle 
array and in that formation terrible to its enemies.” I may add that our 
Blessed Father’s predictions were perfectly verified, and after his death 
when the very things he had spoken of happened to me I remembered his 
words with tears. 

As I write I call to mind another instance of his delightful manner which 
you will like to hear. 

Young as I was when consecrated a Bishop, it was his desire that I should 
discharge all the duties of my holy office without leaving out any single one 
of them, although I was inclined to make one exception, that of hearing 
confessions. I considered myself too young for this most responsible work, 
and wanting in that prudence and wisdom which are born of experience. 

Our Blessed Father, however, thought differently in the matter, and I, 
holding this judgment in so much higher esteem than my own, gave way, 


bent my neck under the yokes and took my place in the confessional. There 
I was besieged by penitents, who scarcely allowed me any time for rest or 
refreshment. 

One day, worn out with this labour, I wrote to St. Francis, saying, among 
other things, that intending to make a Confessor he had really made a 
Martyr. 

In answering my letter he said that he knew well that the vehemence of 
my spirit suffered the pangs of a woman in travail, but then I must take 
courage and remember that it is written, a woman when she is in labour 
hath sorrow because her hour is come; but when she hath brought forth the 
child she remembereth no more the anguish for joy that a man is born into 
the world.2236 


UPON DAILY MASS. HIS ADVICE TO A YOUNG PRIEST2222 


To a Priest whom I know well, and whom our Blessed Father loved much in 
Our Lord, he gave most excellent advice, and in a very kindly manner, 
conveyed it to him by means of an ingenious artifice. 

The Priest was young, and owing to his extreme youth, although he was a 
Parish Priest, he dreaded saying Mass often, contenting himself with doing 
so on Sundays and holidays. 

Our Blessed Father, wishing to lead him to say his Mass every day, 
devised this plan. He presented him with a little box covered with crimson 
satin, embroidered in gold and silver and studded with pearls and garnets. 
Before he actually put it into his hands, however, he said to him, “I have a 
favour to ask of you which I am sure you will not refuse me, since it only 
concerns the glory of God, which I know you have so much at heart.” “I am 
at your command,” replied the Priest. “Oh, no,” said the Bishop, “I am not 
speaking to you as one who commands, but as one who requests, and I 
make this request in the name and for the love of God, which is our 
common watchword.” After that, what could the Priest possibly refuse him? 
His silence testified his readiness to obey, better than any words could have 
done. 

Blessed Francis then opening the box showed him that it was quite full of 
unconsecrated hosts, and said, “You are a Priest, God has called you to that 
vocation, and also to the Pastoral Office in His Church. Would it be the 
right thing if an artisan, a magistrate, or a doctor only worked at his 
profession one or two days in the week? You have the power to say Holy 
Mass every day. Why do you not avail yourself of it? 

“Consider that the action of saying Mass is the loftiest, the most august, 
of all the functions of religion, the one which renders more glory to God 
and more solace to the living and the dead than any other. 

“T conjure you, then, by the glory of Him in whom we live and move and 
have our being, to approach the Altar every day, and never, except under 


extreme necessity, to fail to do so. 

“There is nothing, thank God, to prevent your doing this. I know your 
soul as well as a soul can be known, and of this you are yourself quite 
aware, you who have so frankly unfolded to me the inmost recesses of your 
conscience. Far from seeing any impediment, I see that everything invites 
you to do what I ask, and that you may so use the daily and supersubstantial 
Bread I make you this present, entreating you not to forget at the holy Altar 
him who makes you this prayer on the part of God Himself.” 

The young Priest was somewhat surprised, and without attempting to 
evade the implied rebuke contented himself with submitting to the 
judgment of the holy Bishop his secret unworthiness, his youth, his 
unmortified passions, his fear of misusing so divine a mystery by not living 
as they should live who each day offer it up. 

“All this excusing yourself, replied our Blessed Father, is only so much 
self-accusing as would appear if I chose to examine your reasons in detail 
and weigh them in the scales of the sanctuary. But without entering into any 
discussion of them let it suffice that you refer the matter to my judgment. I 
tell you then, and in this I think that I have the Spirit of God, that all the 
reasons which you bring forward to dispense yourself from so profitable an 
exercise of piety are really those which oblige you to practise it. This holy 
exercise will ripen your youth, moderate your passions, weaken your 
temptations, strengthen your weakness, illuminate your path, and the very 
act of practising it will teach you to do so with greater perfection. 
Moreover, if the sense of your unworthiness would make you abstain from 
it out of humility, as happened to St. Bonaventure, and if your own 
unfitness makes the custom of daily celebrating productive in your soul of 
less fruit than it should, consider that you are a public person, and that your 
flock and your Church have need of your daily Mass. More than that, you 
ought to be stimulated and spurred on by the thought that every day on 
which you refrain from celebrating you deprive the exterior glory of God of 
increase, the Angels of their delight, and the Blessed of a most special 
happiness.” 

The young Priest deferred to this counsel, saying “Fiat, fiat,” and from 
that time for a space of thirty years has never failed to say Mass daily, even 
when on long journeys through France, Italy, Spain, Germany, and in 


heretical countries. He never failed, I repeat, even under conditions which 
seemed to make the saying of Mass impossible. 

Such power have remonstrances when tempered with kindness and 
prudence. 


A PRIEST SAYING MASS SHOULD BE CONSIDERATE OF 
OTHERS 


He was told that I was very lengthy in my preparation for saying Holy 
Mass, and that this was a cause of inconvenience to many who either 
wished to be present at it or to speak to me afterwards. I was accustomed, 
by his orders, to say daily Mass at a fixed hour, and not in the private chapel 
of the Bishop’s house, unless I happened to be ill, but in a large chapel 
adjoining the Cathedral Church, where synods, ordinations, and similar 
pastoral functions were held. The bell rang for this Mass always at a few 
minutes before the appointed hour, but those who knew the length of my 
preparation in the sacristy did not hurry to come to it, and those who did not 
know lost patience, and in winter time often got chilled to the bone. 

Our Blessed Father, wishing to correct this fault in me, waited quietly till 
the right moment came for doing so. He was paying me one of his annual 
visits at Belley, when it chanced that one morning he was detained very late 
in his room writing some letters which he had to send off without loss of 
time. When eleven o’clock drew near, his servants, knowing that he never 
failed to say Mass unless hindered by illness or some real impediment, 
came to remind him that he had not yet done so. 

The Altar in the private Chapel had been prepared for him. He came out 
of his room, wearing as usual his rochet and mosetta, and after saluting 
those who had come to see him and to hear his Mass, said a short prayer at 
the foot of the Altar, then vested and celebrated the holy sacrifice. Mass 
ended, he knelt down again, and, after another short prayer, joined us with a 
face of angelic serenity. Having greeted each of us affectionately, he entered 
into conversation with us, until we were called, as we soon were, to table. I, 
who watched his actions most closely and ever found them regular and 
harmonious as a stave of music, was amazed at the brevity of this 
preparation and thanksgiving. In the evening, therefore, when we were 
alone together, I said, using the filial privilege which I knew was mine, 


“Father, it seemed to me this morming that your preparation for Mass and 
your thanksgiving were very hasty and short.” 

He turned suddenly, and, embracing me, exclaimed, “Oh, how delighted I 
am that you are so straightforward in telling me home truths! For three or 
four days I have been wanting to do the same thing to you, but did not know 
how to begin! Now, tell me what do you say as to that lengthiness of yours 
which inconveniences everybody? All complain, and quite openly, though 
possibly these complaints have not yet reached your ears, so few dare speak 
the truth to Bishops. Doubtless it is because no one loves you as I do that I 
have been asked to speak about this. My commission is quite authentic, 
though I do not show you the signatures. A little of your superfluity handed 
over to me would do us both good, by making you go more quickly and, me 
more slowly. 

“Do you think,” he continued, “that the people who are so anxious to 
assist at your Mass have any sympathy with your long preparation before- 
hand in the sacristy? Still less those who are waiting to speak to you after 
Mass, with your interminable thanksgiving. 

“Many of these people come from a distance, and have business 
engagements in the town.” 

“But, Father,” I said, “how ought we to make our preparation? Scripture 
says, Before prayer prepare thy soul, and be not as a man that tempteth 
God.2228 How much more, then, must we prepare with all care for the 
stupendous act of celebrating Mass, before which, in the words of the 
Preface, the powers of Heaven tremble? How can one play on a lute without 
tuning it?” “Why do you not make this preparation earlier, in your morning 
exercise, which I know, or at least I think, you never neglect?” “I rise at 
four o’clock in the summer, sometimes sooner,” I replied, “and I do not go 
to the Altar till about nine or ten o’clock.” “And do you suppose,” he 
returned, “that the interval from four to nine is very great to Him, in Whose 
sight a thousand years are as yesterday ?” 2222 

This passage, so well applied, was like a sudden illumination to me. “And 
what about the thanksgiving?” I said. “Wait till your evening exercise to 
make it,” he answered; “you make your examination of conscience, surely 
so great an act will have its weight; and is not thanksgiving one of the 
points of self-examination? Both these acts can be made more at leisure and 


more calmly in the moming and evening: no one will be inconvenienced by 
them, and they will interfere with none of your ordinary duties.” “But,” I 
objected, “will it not be a cause of disedification to others to see me so 
quick over things? God should not be adored hurriedly.” “We may hurry as 
much as we like,” he replied; “God goes faster than we do. He is as the 
lightning which comes forth from the east and the next moment flashes in 
the west. All things are present to Him; with Him there is neither past nor 
future. How can we escape from His spirit?” I acquiesced, and since then all 
has gone well in this matter. 


BLESSED FRANCIS ENCOURAGES THE BISHOP OF 
BELLEY 


Owing to the fact that the See of Belley had been vacant for four years, a 
dispensation was obtained from the Bishop enabling me, at the age of 
twenty-five, to be consecrated Bishop, and at the same time to be put in 
possession of that See to which the King, Henry IV., had already appointed 
me. 

Blessed Francis Himself consecrated me, in my own Cathedral Church of 
Belley, August 30th, 1609. 

After a while scruples began to disturb my mind on account of this 
consecration, seemingly so premature. I had, as it were, been made a 
captain when I had scarcely enlisted as a soldier. I carried my troubles to the 
director of my conscience, this Blessed Father who consoled and cheered 
me by suggesting many excellent reasons for this unusual state of things. 
The necessities of the diocese, the testimony to my character of so many 
persons of dignity and piety, the judgment of Henry the Great, whose 
memory he held in high honour, and, last of all, and above all, the command 
of His Holiness. He concluded by urging me not to look back, but rather to 
stretch forward to the things which were before me, following the advice of 
St. Paul. 

“You have come to the vineyard,” he went on to say, “in the first hour of 
your day. Beware lest you labour there so slothfully, that those who enter at 
the eleventh hour outstrip you both in the work and in reward.” 

One day I said jestingly to him: “Father, virtuous and exemplary as you 
are considered to be, you have committed one fault in your life, that of 
having consecrated me too early.” 

He answered me with a laugh which opened a heaven of joy to me. “It is 
certainly true,” he said, “that I have committed that sin, but I am much 
afraid God will never forgive me for it, for up to the present moment I have 
never been able to repent of it. I conjure you by the bowels of our common 


Master to live in such a manner that you may never give me cause for regret 
in this matter and rather, often to stir up in yourself the grace which was 
bestowed upon you from on high by the imposition of my hands. I have, 
you must know, been called to the consecration of other Bishops, but only 
as assistant. I have never consecrated any one but you: you are my only 
one, my apprenticeship work. 

“Take courage. God will help us. 

“He is our light and our salvation, whom shall we fear? He is the 
Protector of our life, of whom shall we be afraid?” 


UPON A COMPASSIONATE MIND 


Although his soul was one of the strongest and most well-balanced 
possible, yet it was capable of the tenderest and most compassionate 
feelings for the sorrows of others. He did not repine over the miseries and 
infirmities of human nature, he only desired that all souls should be 
strengthened by grace. 

To a lady who was heart-broken at the death of a sister whom she 
passionately loved, he wrote: 

“T will not say to you, do not weep, for, on the contrary, it is just and 
reasonable that you should weep a little—but only a littlke—my dear 
daughter, as a proof of the sincere affection which you bore her, following 
the example of our dear Master, who shed a few tears over His friend 
Lazarus, but not many, as do those whose thoughts, being bounded by the 
moments of this miserable life, forget that we, too, are on our way to 
Eternity, in which if we live well in this life we shall be reunited to our 
beloved dead, nor ever be parted from them again. We cannot prevent our 
poor hearts from being affected by the changes of this life, and by the loss 
of those who have been our pleasant companions in it. Still never must we 
be false to our solemn promise to unite our will inseparably to the Will of 
God.” 

Again, let me remind you how tenderly he expresses himself on the 
sorrowful occasions of the death of his dearest relatives and friends. 
“Indeed,” he says, “at times like these I myself weep much. Then my heart, 
hard as a stone with regard to heavenly things, breaks and pours forth rivers 
of tears. But God be praised! They are always gentle tears, and, speaking to 
you as to my own dear daughter, I never shed them without a loving 
grateful thought of the providence of God. For, since our Saviour loved 
death and gave His death to be the object of our love, I cannot feel any 
bitterness, or grudge against it, whether it be that of my sisters or of anyone 
else, provided it be in union with the holy death of my Saviour.” 


And in another place he says: 

“T must say just one word in confidence to you. There is not a man living 
who has a heart more tender and more open to friendship than mine, or who 
feels more keenly than I do the pain of separation from those I love; 
nevertheless. I hold so cheap this poor earthly life which we lead that I 
never turn back to God with a more ardent affection than when He has dealt 
me some blow of the kind or permitted one to be dealt me.” 


UPON DOING ONE’S DUTY, WITHOUT RESPECT OF 
PERSONS 


After I had preached several Advents and Lents in various towns of my 
diocese of Belley, he thought it well that I should do so in my own native 
city, Paris. 

Well knowing, as he did, the various views and judgments of the great 
world which rules there, he wished to teach me to care very little what 
people said about me, and he impressed the lesson upon me by relating to 
me the following story of an aged Priest and the college clock. 

A good Father being incapacitated by infirmities even more than by age 
from fulfilling the duty of teaching binding on his Order, and yet being 
anxious to have some little useful employment, was entrusted by his 
Superior with the winding and regulating the college clock. 

Very soon, however, he came to complain of the difficulty and almost 
impossibility of his work; not, he said, that it was at all beyond his strength, 
but that it was quite beyond him to satisfy everyone. When the clock was a 
little slow, he said, the young men who had difficult and troublesome work 
to do indoors, complained, declaring that the town clocks were much faster, 
and to please them he would put it on a little. As soon as this was done 
complaints burst forth from those whose work lay outside the college, in 
visiting the sick and prisoners, or providing for the needs of the household 
in the city. They came back declaring that the town clocks were much 
slower, and reproaching me for having put theirs on. 

The Superior settled the matter by telling the good Father to let the clock 
take its own course, but always to use soft words to those who might 
complain, and to assure each one of them that he would do his best to keep 
the clock right if possible. “So let it be with you,” concluded our Blessed 
Father. “You are going to be exposed to the criticism of many; if you attend 
to all that they say of you, your work, like Penelope’s, will never be done, 
but every day you will have to begin it over again. 


“Even some of your friends will in perfect good faith give you 
suggestions on matters which seem to them important, but which in reality 
are not so at all. 

“One will tell you that you speak too fast, another that you gesticulate too 
much, a third that you speak too slowly, and don’t move enough—one will 
want quotations, another will dislike them; one will prefer doctrinal, 
another moral lessons; some one thing, some another. 

“They will be like drones who do nothing but disturb the working bees, 
and who, though they can sting, yet make no honey.” 

“Well! what is to be done in all this?” 

“Why, you must always answer gently, promising to try and correct 
yourself of your faults whatever they may be, for there is nothing which 
pleases these counsellors so much as to see that their suggestions are 
accepted as judicious, and, at least, worthy of consideration. In the 
meantime go your own way, follow the best of your own character, pay no 
heed to such criticisms, which are often contradictory one of the other. 

“Keep God before your eyes, abandon yourself to the guidance of the 
spirit of grace, and say often with the Apostle, ‘If I yet pleased men I should 
not be the servant of Christ,’ who said of Himself that He was not of this 
world. Neither, indeed, were His Apostles, for the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God. 

“Tt is no small matter for a steersman in the midst of a storm to keep the 
rudder straight. Of little consequence ought it to be to us that we are judged 
by men. God is our only true judge, and it is He Who sees the secrets of our 
hearts, and all that is hidden in darkness.” 


THE HONOUR DUE TO VIRTUE 


Honour is like thyme which the pagans thought ought only to be burnt on 
the Altar of Virtue. In ancient Rome the Temple of Honour could only be 
entered through the Temple of Virtue. 

The virtue of Blessed Francis de Sales was so generally recognized by 
both Catholics and Protestants that he may be truly said to have been 
universally reverenced. 

A remarkable instance of this occurred at Grenoble, the chief town of 
Dauphiné, in the year in which he went there to preach during Advent and 
Lent. Monsieur de Lesdigiuéres, the King’s Viceroy at Grenoble, and 
Marshal of France, was not yet converted to the Catholic Faith. He, 
however, received the Bishop with affectionate warmth, and paid him 
extraordinary honours. He frequently invited him to his table, and often 
visited him in his house, sometimes even being present at his sermons, for 
he really valued the teaching of the holy Bishop, and thought most highly of 
his virtue. The Protestants of Grenoble took fright at this, more particularly 
because of the long, private interviews which took place between the 
Magistrate and the holy Bishop. 

Wherever he went the King’s representative spoke of Blessed Francis in 
the highest terms, and invariably made a point of giving him his title, 
Bishop of Geneva. In short, he paid him such deference as excited universal 
astonishment. 

In vain did the Huguenot clergy storm and rage, in vain did they threaten 
to excommunicate anyone having dealings with the Bishop. They could not 
prevent the majority of their congregations from pressing every day to hear 
the Saint’s sermons, which created a great sensation amongst them. 

The Huguenot preachers, far from gaining fresh adherents, saw their 
flock steadily dwindling away. 

At last, in despair, the Consistory determined to send a deputation to 
remonstrate with M. de Lesdigiuéres on the warm welcome he was giving 


the holy Bishop, and on his own behaviour in scandalizing the whole 
Protestant party by attending Blessed Francis’ sermons. 

The deputation, formed of the elders and most notable men of the sect, 
reached the Marshal’s house early in the morning, so that he was not even 
dressed when their request for an interview was brought to him. 

Being a man who would not be dictated to, he sent down word to the 
Huguenots that if they came to visit him as friends, or to communicate any 
matter of business to him, he would receive them gladly, but if they meant 
to remonstrate with him, in the name of the Consistory or ministers, on the 
politeness he was showing to the Bishop of Geneva, they might rest assured 
that they would go out through the window faster than they had come in by 
the door! 

This message was enough. The deputation broke up at once; but with 
how many lamentations over this unexpected reception, given by one whom 
they had reckoned upon as the chief stay and prop of their sect. 

Their next plan was to send one of the principal noblemen of the 
province, a Protestant like themselves, upon the same errand as before. He, 
however, fared no better than the deputation. 

Tell those gentlemen (said M. de Lesdigiuéres) that I am old enough to 
know the rules of politeness. 

Up to the age of thirty I was myself a Roman Catholic. I know how 
Roman Catholics treat their Bishops, and with what respect these Bishops 
are treated by Kings and Princes. They hold a rank altogether different from 
that of our ministers, who, even the highest among them, are only Parish 
Priests, since they themselves deny the very existence of the order of 
Bishop, however good a foundation for it there may seem to be in the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. As for me, my belief is that they will in the end 
be sorry they have given up this distinction of rank. “Tell M. B. (he was a 
minister of low birth, had formerly been M. de Lesdigiuéres’ servant, and 
owed to him his actual position in the so-called Reformed Church of 
Grenoble) that when I see among Huguenot ministers, sons and brothers of 
sovereign Princes, as I do among Roman Catholic Bishops, Archbishops, 
and Cardinals, I will perhaps change my mind as to how to treat them 
socially. 

“As regards the Bishop of Geneva, I can only say that if I were in his 
place and were, as he is, sovereign Prince of this city, I would see that I was 


properly obeyed, and that my authority was duly recognised. I know what 
are his rights and titles better than B ... or any of his colleagues can 
possibly do; it is for me to give them a lesson on the subject, and for them, 
if they are wise, to listen. It is not for young, uneducated men to presume to 
show a man of my age and rank how to behave himself.” 

After this the Viceroy redoubled his attentions to the holy Bishop, to 
whom he paid every honour in his power. 

On the other hand, he himself received such good impressions of our 
religion from what he saw of the Bishop that they greatly facilitated his 
conversion, which took place after he had been promoted to the rank of 
Constable. 

He died an excellent Catholic, and most happily. 


UPON MEMORY AND JUDGMENT 


On one occasion Blessed Francis was complaining to me of the shortness of 
his memory. I tried to console him by reminding him that even if it were 
true, there was no lack in him of judgment, for in that he always excelled. 

In reply, he said that it was certainly unusual to find a good memory and 
excellent judgment united, although the two qualities might be possessed 
together by some in a moderate degree. He added that there were of course 
exceptions to the rule, but such exceptions were mostly of rare and 
extraordinary merit. 

He gave as an instance one of his most intimate friends, the great 
Anthony Favre, first President of Savoy, and one of the most celebrated 
lawyers of his time, who united in his own person remarkable keenness of 
judgment with a marvellous memory. “In truth,” he went on to say, “these 
two qualities are so different in their nature, that it is not difficult for one to 
push the other out. One is the outcome of vivacity and alertness, the other is 
not unfrequently characteristic of the slow and leaden-footed.” 

After some more conversation with me on this subject, in which I 
deplored my want of judgment, he concluded with these words: “It is a 
common thing for people to complain of their defective memory, and even 
of the malice and worthlessness of their will, but nobody ever deplores his 
poverty of spirit, i.e., of judgment. In spite of the Beatitude, everyone 
rejects such a thought as a doing an injustice to themselves. Well, courage! 
advancing years will bring you plenty of judgment: it is one of the fruits of 
experience and old age. 

“But as for memory, its failure is one of the undoubted defects of old 
people. That is why I have little hope of the improvement of my own; but 
provided I have enough to remember God that is all I want242 J 
remembered, O Lord, Thy judgments of old: and I was comforted.” 


A PRIEST SHOULD NOT AIM AT IMITATING IN HIS 
SERMONS ANY PARTICULAR PREACHER 


I esteemed him so highly, and not without reason, that all his ways 
delighted me. Among others, I thought that I should like to imitate his style 
of preaching. Can it be said that I chose a bad model or was wanting in 
taste? 

Do not, however, imagine for a moment that I have ever aimed at 
reproducing his lofty and deep thoughts and teaching, the eloquent 
sweetness of his language, the marvellous power which swayed the hearts 
of his audience. No, I have always felt that to be beyond my powers, and I 
have only tried to mould my action, gestures, and intonation after the 
pattern set by him. Now, as it happened, that owing to his constitution and 
temperament his speech was always slow and deliberate, not to say prosy, 
and my own quite the opposite, I became so strangely changed that my dear 
people at Belley (where the above incident occurred) almost failed to 
recognise me. They thought a changeling had been foisted upon them in the 
place of their own Bishop, whose vehement action and passionate words 
they dearly loved, even though sometimes they had found his discourses 
hard to follow. In fact, I had ceased to be myself; I was now nothing more 
than a wretched copy with nothing in it really recalling the original. 

Our Blessed Father heard of this, and being eager to apply a remedy 
chose his opportunity, and one day, when we were talking about sermons, 
quietly remarked that he was told I had taken it into my head to imitate the 
Bishop of Geneva in my preaching. I replied that it was so, and asked if I 
had chosen a bad model, and if he did not preach better than I did. 

“Ah,” he replied, “this is a chance for attacking his reputation! But, no, 
he does not preach so badly, only the worst of it is that they tell me you 
imitate him so badly that his style is not recognisable: that you have spoiled 
the Bishop of Belley yet have not at all succeeded in reproducing the 
Bishop of Geneva. You had better, like the artist who was forced to put the 


name of his subject under every portrait he painted, give out that you are 
only copying me.” “Well, be it so,” I replied, “in good time you will see that 
little by little from being a pupil I have become a master, and in the end my 
copies will be taken for originals.” 

“Jesting apart,’ he continued, “you are spoiling yourself, ruining your 
preaching, and pulling down a splendid building to re-fashion it into one 
which sins against the rules of nature and art. You must remember, too, that 
if at your age, like a piece of cloth, you have taken a wrong fold, it will not 
be easy to smooth it out.” 

“Ah! if manners could be changed, what would I not give for such as 
yours? I do what I can to stir myself up, I do not spare the spur, but the 
more I urge myself on, the less I advance. I have difficulty in getting my 
words out, and still more in pronouncing them. I am heavier than a block, I 
can neither excite my own emotions, nor those of others. You have more 
fire in the tip of your fingers than I have in my whole body. Where you fly 
like a bird, I crawl like a tortoise. And now they tell me that you, who are 
naturally so rapid, so lively, so powerful in your preaching, are weighing 
your words, counting your periods, drooping your wings, dragging yourself 
on, and making your audience as tired as yourself. Is this the beautiful 
Noemi of bygone days? the city of perfect loveliness, the joy of the whole 
earth?” 

Why should I dwell more on his reproof? Sufficient to say that he cured 
me of my error, and I returned to my former style of preaching, God grant 
that it may be for His glory! 


UPON SHORT SERMONS 


He highly approved of brevity in preaching, and used to say that the chief 
fault of the preachers of the day was lengthiness. 

I ventured to ask how that could be a fault, and how he could speak of 
abundance as if it were famine? 

He answered: “When the vine is thick in leaves it always bears less fruit, 
multiplicity of words does not produce great results. You will find that a 
powerful and spirited horse will always start off promptly, and as promptly 
pull up. A poor post hack, on the contrary, will go on several paces after his 
rider has reined him in. Why is that? Because he is weak. So it is with the 
mind and intellect. He who is strong leaves off speaking when he pleases, 
because he has great control over himself, and readiness of judgment. A 
weak-minded man speaks much, but loses himself in his own thoughts, nor 
thinks of finishing what he has to say. Look at all the homilies and sermons 
of the ancient Fathers and observe how short they were, yet how much 
more efficacious than our lengthy ones! Wise St. Francis of Assisi, in his 
Rule, prescribes that the preachers of his Order shall preach the Gospel with 
brevity, and gives an excellent reason: ‘Remembering,’ he says, ‘that: a 
short word shall the Lord make upon the earth.’2244 The more you say, the 
less your hearers will retain. The less you say, the more they will profit. 
Believe me in this, for I speak from experience. By overloading the 
memory of a hearer we destroy it, just as lamps are put out when they are 
filled too full of oil, and plants are spoilt by being too abundantly watered. 
When a discourse is too long, by the time the end is reached, the middle is 
forgotten, and by the time the middle is reached the beginning has been lost. 
Moderately good preachers are accepted, provided they are brief, and the 
best become tiresome when they are too lengthy. There is no more 
disagreeable quality in a preacher than prolixity.” 

Our Blessed Father sometimes surprised me by saying that we ought to 
be pleased if, when going up into the pulpit to preach, we saw before us a 


small and scattered audience. “Thirty years of experience,” he said, “have 
made me speak thus: I have always seen greater results from the sermons 
which I have preached to small congregations than from those which I have 
delivered in crowded churches. An occurrence which I am going to relate 
will justify what I say. 

“When I was Provost, or rather Dean, of my church, my predecessor in 
this diocese, sent me, in company with some other Priests, to instruct in the 
Faith the inhabitants of the three bailiwicks of the Chablais, namely, 
Thonon, Ternier, and Gaillard. The towns being full at that time of 
Huguenots, we had no access to them, and could only say Mass and give 
instruction in some scattered and rather distant chapels. 

“One Sunday, when the weather was very bad, there were only seven 
persons at my Mass, and these few suggested to some one to tell me that I 
ought not to take the trouble of preaching after Mass, as it was the custom 
then to do, the number of hearers being so small. I replied that neither did a 
large audience encourage me, nor a scanty one discourage me; provided 
only that I could edify one single person, that would be enough for me. 

“T went up; therefore, into the pulpit, and I remember that the subject of 
my sermon was praying to the Saints, I treated it very simply and 
catechetically, not at all controversially, as you know that is neither my style 
nor is the doing so to my taste. I said nothing pathetic, and put nothing very 
forcibly, yet one of my small audience began to weep bitterly, sobbing and 
giving vent to audible sighs. I thought that he was ill, and begged him not to 
put any constraint upon himself, as I was quite ready to break off my 
sermon, and to give him any help he needed. He replied that he was 
perfectly well in body, and he begged me to go on speaking boldly, for so I 
should be administering the needful healing to the wound. 

“The sermon, which was very short, being ended, he hurried up to me, 
and throwing himself at my feet cried out: ‘Reverend sir, you have given 
me life, you have saved my soul to-day. Oh, blessed the hour in which I 
came here and listened to your words! This hour will be worth a whole 
eternity to me.’ 

“And then, being asked to do so, he related openly before the little 
congregation, that, having conferred with some ministers on this very same 
subject of praying to the Saints, which they made out to be sheer idolatry, 
he had decided on the following Thursday to return to their ranks (he was a 


recent convert to Catholicism), and to abjure the Catholic religion. But, he 
added, that the sermon which he had just heard had instructed him so well, 
and had so fully dispersed all his doubts, that he took back with his whole 
heart the promise he had given them, and vowed new obedience to the 
Roman Church. 

“T cannot tell you what an impression this great example, taking place in 
so small a congregation, made throughout the country, or how docile and 
responsive to the words of life and of truth it made all hearts. I could allege 
other similar instances, some even more remarkable.” 

For myself I now prefer small congregations, and am never so well 
pleased as when I see only a little group of people listening to my 
preaching. Seneca once said to his friend Lucillus that they themselves 
formed a theatre wide enough for the communication of their philosophy, 
and, speaking of those who came to hear his teaching, he says: Satis sunt 
pauci, satis est alter, satis est unus. A few are enough—two are enough— 
nay, one is enough. Why should not a Christian Philosopher be content with 
what was enough for this Stoic? 


UPON PREACHING AND PREACHERS 


On the subject of preaching, Blessed Francis had very definite and weighty 
thoughts. He considered that it was not sufficient for a preacher to teach the 
ways of God to the unrighteous, and by converting the wicked, to build up 
by his words the walls of Jerusalem, that is, of holy Church, while making 
known to God’s people the ways of divine providence. He wanted more 
than this, and said that every sermon ought to have some special plan, with 
always for its end the giving glory to God and the converting and 
instructing of those who were to hear it. Sometimes this would be the 
setting forth of a mystery, sometimes the clearing up of some point of faith, 
sometimes the denouncing of a particular vice, sometimes the endeavouring 
to plant some virtue in the hearts of the hearers. 

“No one,” he said, “can sufficiently lay to heart the importance of having 
a definite aim in preaching; for want of it many carefully studied sermons 
are without fruit. Some preachers are content to explain their text with all 
the painstaking and mental effort that they can bring to bear upon the 
subject. Others give themselves up to elaborate and exhaustive research and 
excite the admiration of their hearers, either by their scientific reasonings, 
their eloquence, the studied grace of their gestures, or by their perfect 
diction. Others add to all this beautiful and useful teaching, but so that it 
only slips in here and there, as it were, by chance, and is not expressly 
dwelt upon. But when we have only one aim, and when all our reasonings 
and all our movements tend towards it and gather round it, as the radii of a 
circle round the unity of its centre, then the impression made is infinitely 
more powerful. Such speaking has the force of a mighty river which leaves 
its mark upon the hardest of the stones it flows over. 

“Drones visit every flower, yet gather no honey from any. The working 
bee does otherwise: it settles down upon each flower just as long as is 
necessary for it to suck in enough sweetness to make its one honeycomb. So 
those who follow my method will preach profitable sermons, and will 


deserve to be accounted faithful dispensers of the divine mysteries; prudent 
administrators of the word of life and of eternal life.” 

When our Blessed Father heard a certain preacher praised up to the skies, 
he asked in what virtues he excelled; whether in humility, mortification, 
gentleness, courage, devotion or what? When told that he was said to 
preach very well, he replied: “That is speaking, not acting: the former is far 
easier than the latter. There are many who speak and yet act not, and who 
destroy by their bad example what they build up with their tongue. A man 
whose tongue is longer than his arm, is he not a monstrosity?” 

On one occasion, of some one who had delighted all his hearers by a 
sermon he had preached, it was said: “To-day he literally did wonders.” The 
Saint replied: “If he did that he must be one of those absolutely blameless 
men of whom Scripture says ‘they have not sought after gold, nor hoped for 
treasures of gold and silver.’“ Another time he was told that this same 
preacher had on a particular day surpassed himself. “Ah!” he said, “what 
new act of self-renunciation has he made? What injury has he borne? For it 
is only after overcoming ourselves in this way that we surpass ourselves.” 

“Do you wish to know,” he continued, “how I test the excellence and 
value of a preacher? It is by assuring myself that those who have been 
listening to him come away striking their breasts and saying: ‘I will, do 
better’; not by their saying: ‘Oh how well he spoke, what beautiful things 
he said!’ For to say beautiful things in fluent and well-chosen words shows 
indeed the learning and eloquence of a man; but the conversion of sinners 
and their departing from their evil ways is the sure sign that God has spoken 
by the mouth of the preacher, that he possesses the true power of speech, 
which is inspired by the science of the Saints, and that he proclaims 
worthily in the name of Almighty God that perfect law which is the 
salvation of souls. 

“The true fruit of preaching is the destruction of sin and the establishment 
of the kingdom of justice upon earth.22“* By this justice, of which the 
prophet speaks, is meant justification and sanctification. For this, God sends 
his preachers, as Jesus Christ sent His Apostles, that they may bring forth 
fruit, and that this fruit may remain,22 and by consequence that they may 
labour for a meat which perishes not, but which endures unto life 
everlasting.” 2044 


When I was in residence in my diocese I never failed to preach on every 
possible day in Advent and Lent, besides doing so on all Sundays and 
holidays. Some good people who set themselves up as judges in such 
matters, full of worldly prudence said that I was making myself too 
common, and bringing the holy function of preaching into contempt. 

This came to the ears of our Blessed Father, and he, despising such poor 
earthly wisdom, observed, that to blame a husbandman or vinedresser for 
cultivating his land too well was really to praise him. Speaking to me on the 
subject, and fearing that all that had been said might discourage me, he 
related to me what follows: “I had,” he said, the best father in the world, but 
as he had spent a great part of his life at court and in the camp, he knew the 
maxims that hold in those conditions of life far better than he did the 
principles of holy living. 

“While I was Provost,” he continued, “I preached on all possible 
occasions, whether in the Chablais, where I was busy for many years 
uprooting heresy, or, on my return, in the Cathedral, in parish churches, and 
even in the chapels of the most obscure Confraternities. While at Annecy I 
never refused any invitation whencesoever it came to preach. One day my 
good father took me aside and said to me: ‘Provost, you preach too often. 
Even on week days I am always hearing the bell ringing for sermons, and 
when I ask who is preaching I invariably get the same answer: “The 
Provost, the Provost.” In my time, it was not so; sermons were rare, but 
then they were sermons! They were learned and well studied, more Greek 
and Latin was quoted in one of them than in ten of yours; people were 
delighted and edified, they crowded to hear them, just as they would have 
crowded to gather up manna. Now, you make preaching so common that no 
one thinks much of it, and you yourself are held in far less esteem.’ 

“You see my good father spoke according to his lights and quite 
sincerely. You may be sure he was not wishing me ill, but he was guided by 
the maxims of the world in which he had been brought up. 

“Yet what folly in the sight of God are all the principles of human 
wisdom! If we pleased men we should not be the servants of Jesus Christ, 
He Himself, the model of all preachers, did not use all this circumspection, 
neither did the Apostles who followed in His footsteps. Preach the word: be 
instant in season out of season.222 


“Believe me, we can never preach enough, especially in this border-land 
of heresy, heresy which is only kept alive by sermons, and which will never 
be destroyed except by that very breath of God which is holy preaching. 

“Tf you will take my advice, therefore, you will shut your eyes against the 
counsels of your worldly-wise monitors and listen rather to St. Paul, who 
says to you: But be thou vigilant, labour in all things, do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfil thy ministry.2248 

“Moreover, when the Apostle continues, Be sober, he refers to 
temperance in eating and drinking, not to sobriety or restraint in the 
discharge of pastoral duties. Blessed is the pastor who shall be found 
watching and feeding his flock! I tell you that the divine Master will set him 
over all his goods. And when the Prince of Pastors shall come he will 
receive from His hand a crown of glory which can never fade.” 


BLESSED FRANCIS AND THE BISHOP OF BELLEY’S 
SERMON 


One day I was to preach at the Visitation Convent at Annecy, the first 
established convent of the Order, and I knew that our Blessed Father, as 
well as a great congregation, would be present. I had, to tell the truth, taken 
extra pains in the consideration of my subject, and intended to do my very 
best. I had chosen for text a passage in the Canticle of Canticles, and this I 
turned and twisted into every possible form, applying it to the Visitation 
vocation which I extolled far too extravagantly to please the good Bishop. 

When he and I were alone together afterwards, he told me that, though 
my hearers had been delighted with me, and could not say enough in praise 
of my sermon, there was one solitary exception, one individual who was not 
pleased with it. On my expressing surprise and much curiosity to know 
whom I could have hurt or distressed by my words, he answered quietly 
that I saw the person now before me. I looked around—there was no one 
present but himself. “Alas!” I cried, “this is indeed a wet blanket thrown 
upon my success. I had rather have had your approbation than that of a 
whole province! However, God be praised! I have fallen into the hands of a 
surgeon who wounds only to heal. 

“What more have you to say, for I know you do not intend to spare me?” 

“T love you too much,” he replied, “either to spare or to flatter you, and 
had you loved our Sisters in the same way, you would not have wasted 
words in puffing them up in place of edifying them, and in praising their 
vocation, of which they have already quite a sufficiently high opinion. 

“You would have dealt out to them more salutary doctrine, in proportion 
as it would have been more humiliating. Always remember that the whole 
object of preaching is to root out sin, and to plant justice in its stead.” 

On my replying to this that those whom I addressed were already 
delivered from the hands of their enemies, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and were serving God securely in holiness and justice, “Then,” he 


said, “since they are standing, you should teach them to take heed lest they 
fall, and to work out their salvation with fear and trembling. 

“Tt is right, indeed, for you to encourage them to persevere in their holy 
undertaking, but you must do so without exposing them to the danger of 
presumption and vanity. Enough said; I know that for the future you will be 
careful in this matter.” 

The next day he sent me to preach in a convent of Poor Clares, an Order 
renowned for the exemplary life of its members and for their extraordinary 
austerities. I took good care to avoid the rock on which I had struck the day 
before, and against which he had warned me. There was as large a 
congregation as before, but I confined myself to plain and simple language, 
without a thought of studied rhetoric. 

I did not praise the austerities of the good nuns, nor did I labour to please 
any of my hearers, their edification was my sole object. 

On our return to the house, our Blessed Father said, embracing me 
tenderly, that though most of those present were dissatisfied, and compared 
my sermon most unfavourably with that of the preceding day, yet, that he, 
on the contrary, who had then found fault with me, was now perfectly 
contented and pleased, and that he believed that God was pleased also. “As 
for your past faults,” he continued, “I give you a plenary indulgence for 
them all. 

“Tf you continue to preach as you have just done, whatever the world may 
say, you will be doing much service for the Master of the Vineyard, and will 
become a fitting servant of His Testament.” 

One day I was preaching before him at Annecy in the church which he 
used as his cathedral. He was surrounded by all his canons, who, with the 
whole Chapter, attended him to the bench where he was in the habit of 
sitting to hear sermons. 

This particular one of mine pleased him as regarded its matter and 
delivery, but I suffered an allusion to escape me referring to his own name 
of Sales, and implying, or rather affirming, that he was the salt (Sal es) with 
which the whole mass of the people was seasoned. 

This praise was so distasteful to him that, on our return from the church, 
he took me to task for it, in a tone and with a manner as severe aS was 
possible to his gentle nature. “You were going on so well,” he said. “What 
could have induced you to play these pranks? Do you know that you spoilt 


your sermon by them? Truly, I am a fine sort of salt, fit only to be thrown 
into the street and trampled under foot by the people. For certainly you 
must have said what you did say in order to put me to shame—you have 
found out the right way to do that—but, at least, spare your own friends.” 

I tried to excuse myself, alleging that what the Bishop of Saluces once 
said to him had suddenly come into my heads and that, quite without 
premeditation, the very same words escaped my lips, “But,” he replied, “in 
the pulpit such things must not escape our lips. I am quite aware that this 
time they really did escape you, but you must not allow it to happen again.” 

I may here explain, for your benefit, what I meant by this reference to a 
saying of the Bishop of Saluces. That holy prelate, who died in the odour of 
sanctity, and who was a disciple of Sr. Philip Neri, was an intimate friend of 
our Blessed Father’s. 

On one occasion, when the latter was passing through Saluces on his way 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Montdeay, the good Bishop received him with 
every mark of respect, and begged him to preach in his cathedral. After the 
sermon, he said to him, “My Lord, truly tu Sal es; at ego, neque sal, neque 
lux.” That is to say, “You are a true salt (Sal es), and I am neither salt nor 
light,” alluding to the word Saluces (Sal lux), his diocese.2°42 


UPON CONTROVERSY 


The gentleness of his disposition made Blessed Francis averse to disputing, 
either in private or public, in matters of religion. Rather, he loved to hold 
informal and kindly conferences with any who had wandered from the right 
way; and by this means he brought back countless souls into the Catholic 
Church. His usual method of proceeding was this. He first of all listened 
readily to all that his opponents had to say about their religion, not showing 
any sign of weariness or contempt, however tired he might be of the 
subject. By this means he sought to incline them to give him in his turn 
some little attention. When, if only out of mere civility, he was given in his 
turn an opportunity of speaking, he did not lose a moment of the precious 
time, but at once took up the subject treated by the heretic, or perhaps 
another which he considered more useful, and deduced from it briefly, 
clearly, and very simply the truth of the Catholic belief, and this without 
any air of contending, without a word which breathed of controversy, but 
neither more nor less than as if dealing in a catechetical instruction with an 
Article of the Faith. 

If interrupted by outcries and contemptuous expressions, he bore the 
annoyance with incredible patience, and, without showing himself disturbed 
in the least, continued his discourse as soon as ever an opportunity was 
given to him. 

“You would never believe,” he said, “how beautiful the truths of our holy 
Faith appear to those who consider them calmly. We smother them when we 
try to dress them up, and we hide them when we aim at rendering them too 
conspicuous. Faith is an infused, not a natural, knowledge; it is not a human 
science, but a divine light, by means of which we see things which, in the 
natural order, art invisible to us. If we try to teach it as human sciences are 
taught, by ocular demonstrations and by natural evidence, we deceive 
ourselves; Faith is not to be found where human reason tries only to support 
itself by the experience of the senses. 


“All the external proofs which can be brought to bear upon our opponents 
are weak, unless the Holy Spirit is at work in their soul’s, teaching them to 
recognise the ways of God. All that has to be done is to propose to them 
simply the truths of our Faith. To propose these truths is to compel men to 
accept them, unless, indeed, they resist the Holy Spirit, either through 
dullness of understanding, or through uncircumcision of the heart. The 
attaching over much importance to the light of natural reason is a quenching 
of the Spirit of God. Faith is not an acquired, but an infused virtue; it must 
be treated with accordingly, and in instructing heretics we must beware of 
taking to ourselves any part of the glory which belongs to God alone. 

“One of the greatest misfortunes of heretics is that their ministers in their 
discourses travesty our Faith, representing it as something quite different 
from what it really is. For example, they pretend that we have no regard for 
Holy Scripture; that we worship the Pope as God; that we regard the Saints 
as divinities; that we hold the Blessed Virgin as being more than Jesus 
Christ; that we pay divine worship to images and pictures; that we believe 
souls in Purgatory to be suffering the selfsame agony and despair as those 
in Hell; that we deprive the laity of participation in the Blood of Jesus 
Christ; that we adore bread in the Eucharist; that we despise the merits of 
Jesus Christ, attributing our salvation solely to the merit of our good works; 
that auricular confession is mental torture; and so on, endeavouring by 
calumnies of this sort to discredit our religion and to render the very 
thought of it odious to those who are so thoroughly misinformed as to its 
nature. When, on the contrary, they are made acquainted with our real belief 
on any of these points, the scales fall from their eyes, and they see that the 
fascination and cajolery of their preachers has hidden from them the truth as 
to God’s goodness and the beauty of God’s truth, and has put darkness 
before them in the place of light. 

“Tt is true that at first they may shrug their shoulders, and laugh us to 
scorn; but when they have left us, and, being alone, reflect a little on what 
we have told them, you will see them flutter back like decoyed birds, saying 
to us, ‘We should like to hear you speak again about those things which you 
brought before us the other day.’ Then they fall, some on the right hand, 
others on the left, and Truth, victorious on all sides, brings them by 
different paths to know it as it really is.” 


He gave me many instances of conversions he had himself made in this 
manner during his five years’ mission in the Chablais. 

He gave them to show how useful this mode of proceeding was, and how 
far more helpful to souls than mere controversy can be. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


Blessed Francis did not approve of controversial sermons,2™%48 “The 
Christian pulpit,” he used to say, “is a place for improving of morals, not for 
wrangling about them, for instructing the faithful in the truth of their belief, 
rather than for convincing of their error those who have separated 
themselves from the Church. An experience of thirty years in the work of 
evangelising makes me speak thus. We made some trial of the controversial 
method, when God through us led back the Chablais to the Catholic Faith, 
but when I attempted to throw my treating of controversial subjects in the 
pulpit into the form of a discussion, it was never successful. In place of 
reclaiming our separated brethren, this method scares them away; when 
they see that we are of set purpose attacking them, they instantly put 
themselves on their guard; when we bring the lamp too close to their eyes, 
they start back from the light. Nor have I ever observed that any of my 
fellow labourers in this work of the Lord were more successful in following 
out this plan, of fencing, as I may more justly call it, even though they 
engaged in it with the utmost enthusiasm, and in a place where the 
congregation all sang hymns together, and each one in his turn acted the 
preacher, each saying exactly what he liked, and no one taking any kind of 
official lead among them. 

“But, in truth, this fencing was what St. Paul calls beating the air.22 I do 
not mean that we must not prove Catholic truths, and refute the contrary 
errors; for the weapons of the spiritual armoury and of the Word of God are 
powerful to destroy all false teaching which rears itself up against the truth, 
and to condemn disobedience to God; but we must not slash with our words 
as desperate fencers do, but rather manage them dexterously, as does a 
surgeon when using his lancet—he probes skilfully, so as to wound the 
patient as little as possible.” 

And, indeed, Blessed Francis’ way of dealing with this branch of 
theology, bristling with thorns as it does at every point, was so sweet and 


pleasant as to make it, as it were, blossom into roses. I could relate many 
instances of the success of his preaching, without employing controversy, in 
bringing back wanderers from the fold, equally with other sinners, into the 
Church. 

He accomplished this by simply stating great truths, and bringing them 
home to his hearers. One of the most remarkable instances, perhaps, is that 
of the Protestant lady, who hearing him preach on the Last Judgment at 
Paris in the year 1619, having been attracted more by curiosity than by any 
good motive to listen to the sermon, there received that first flash of light 
which afterwards guided her into the bosom of the true Church, into which 
later she was followed by all the members of her noble family, one that has 
since given us many celebrated divines and preachers. This incident, 
however, with many more of the same kind, is fully related in the life of our 
Blessed Father. So successful was he with Protestants that Cardinal du 
Perron used to say that if it were only a question of confounding the 
heretics, he thought he had found out the secret, but to convert them he felt 
obliged to send for the Bishop of Geneva. 


UPON REASON AND REASONING 


He used to say that reason never deceives, but reasoning often does. When 
a person went to him with some complaint, or about some troublesome 
business, he would always listen most patiently and attentively to any 
reasons which were put before him, and, being full of prudence and good 
judgment, he could always discern between what had any bearing on the 
matter and what was foreign to it. When, therefore, people began 
obstinately to defend their opinions by reasons, which, plausible though 
they might appear, really carried no weight sufficient to secure a judgment, 
he would sometimes say very gently, “Yes, I know quite well that these are 
your reasons, but do you know that all reasons are not reasonable?” 
Someone on one occasion having retorted that he might as well assert that 
heat was not warm, he replied seriously, “Reason and reasoning are two 
different things: reasoning is only the path leading to reason.” Thus he 
would endeavour to bring the person who had strayed away from truth back 
to it. Truth and reason can never be separated, because they are one and the 
same thing. 


UPON QUOTING HOLY SCRIPTURE 


St. Charles Borromeo never read the Scriptures except on his knees, just as 
if he were listening to God speaking on Mount Sinai in thunder and 
lightning. 

Blessed Francis also would not allow the Bible to be treated with 
anything but the most extreme reverence, whether in public speaking, in 
writing, or in private reading. 

He was especially averse to that habit which some preachers have of 
plunging into the mystical meaning of a passage, whether allegorical or 
figurative, before they have explained its literal sense. “To do this,” he said, 
“is to build the roof of a house before laying the foundation. Holy Scripture 
must be treated with more reverence and more consistency—it is not 
material to be cut according to our fancy, and made into ornamental 
garments such as fashion suggests.” 


UPON POLITICAL DIPLOMACY 


On one occasion I expressed my surprise to our Blessed Father that his 
Serene Highness Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, who was one of the 
most excellent Princes and foremost politicians of his age, should never 
have employed him in his affairs, especially in those which regarded 
France, where they did not prosper. 

As may be supposed, I explained the reason of my surprise, insisting that 
his gentleness, patience, skill, and probity were certain to bring about the 
desired result. 

He listened in silence, and then answered with a seriousness and 
earnestness which put me to shame, “You say too much, you exaggerate: 
you imagine that others esteem me as you do, you who are always looking 
at me through a magnifying glass. However, let us put that aside. As regards 
our Prince, my feeling is very different from yours, for in this very matter I 
consider that he shows the excellence of his judgment. 

“T will tell you why I speak and think this. In the first place, I have not all 
that skill and prudence in the management of affairs with which you credit 
me. Is it likely I should have? The mere words, human prudence, business, 
politics, terrify me. That is not all. To speak frankly, I know nothing of the 
art of lying, dissimulating, or pretence, which latter is the chief instrument 
and the mainspring of political manoeuvring; the art of arts in all matters of 
human prudence and of civil administration. 

“Not for all the provinces of Savoy, of France, nay, not for the whole 
empire, would I connive at deceit. I deal with others frankly, in good faith, 
and very simply; the words of my lips are the outcome of the thoughts of 
my heart. I cannot carry two faces under one hood; I hate duplicity with a 
mortal hatred, knowing that God holds the deceitful man in abomination. 
There are very few who, knowing me, do not at least discern this much of 
my character. They therefore judge very wisely that I am by no means fit 
for an office in which you have to speak peace to your neighbour whilst you 


are plotting mischief against him in your heart. Moreover, I have always 
followed, as a heavenly, supreme, and divine maxim, those great words of 
the Apostle: No man being a soldier to God entangleth himself with secular 
business that he may please Him to whom he hath engaged himself.”222 


UPON AMBITION 


St. Francis was truly like Aaron called to the pastoral charge by God alone, 
without his having used artifices or other means to procure himself such 
honour. This plainly appears from his life written by so many worthy 
persons. 

His Bishopric was, indeed, no sinecure, being a most onerous burden. He 
says of it himself in one of his letters: 

“The affairs of this diocese are not streams, they are torrents which 
cannot be forded.” Alluding to the words of the prophet: And, it was a 
torrent which I could not pass over.222+ 

Towards the close of his life, when Madame Christina of France, the 
King’s sister,22°2 married His Serene Highness the Prince of Piedmont, heir 
to the Duke of Savoy, she wished to have Blessed Francis in some official 
position close to her person, and, to effect this, proposed to make him her 
Grand Almoner. Certain prelates who had been themselves hoping to obtain 
this office, seeing their design thus frustrated, murmured bitterly, bursting 
forth into angry invectives against the Saint, as if by cabals, and intrigue, 
according to the custom of the world, he had succeeded in gaining the post 
for himself. St. Francis, however, was merely amused by what he called the 
buzzing of flies, and wrote to one in whom he could confide: 

“Her Highness and the Prince of Piedmont wish me to become the 
Princess’s Grand Almoner, but you will believe me readily enough, I am 
sure, when I tell you that I neither, directly nor indirectly, have shown any 
wish to obtain this office. No, truly, my dearest Mother, I have no ambition 
save that of being able to employ the remainder of my days usefully in the 
service and to the honour of our Lord. Indeed, I hold courts in sovereign 
contempt, because they are centres of the power of this world, which I 
abhor each day more and more—itself, its spirit, its maxims, and all its 
follies.” 


UPON COURTS AND COURTTERS 


Blessed Francis did not hold the opinion of many that the courts of Princes 
are places the very atmosphere of which is so tainted as to infect all who 
frequent them, and to be invariably prejudicial to the health and holiness of 
the soul. 

Those who describe a court in terms of this sort are usually very ignorant 
on the subject. They speak of what they have never seen nor heard about 
from competent witnesses. A soul which has received the grace of God, and 
preserves it, can work out its salvation anywhere, nor is there any harmful 
intercourse so disease-laden that it cannot be overcome by this heavenly 
antidote, “David, and after him St. Louis,” says our Holy Bishop, “in the 
press of the perils, toils, and travails which they endured, as well in peace as 
in war, did not cease to sing in truth: ‘What have I in Heaven, and, besides 
Thee, what do I desire upon earth?’ “292 

“St. Bernard lost none of the ground which he desired to gain in this holy 
love by passing much time in the courts and armies of great Princes where 
he laboured to guide matters of state to the advancement of God’s glory. He 
changed his habitation, but he changed not his heart, nor did his heart 
change its love, nor his love its object; in fine, to speak his own language, 
changes were made round about him, but not in him. 

“His employments were different, yet he was indifferent to all 
employment, and different from them all, his soul not taking its colour from 
his affairs and conversations, as the chameleon does from the places where 
it is, but remaining ever wholly united to God, ever white in purity, ever red 
with charity, and ever full of humility. 


“T am not ignorant, Theotimus, of that wise man’s counsel, 
He ever flies the Court and legal strife 

Who seeks to sow the seeds of holy life: 

Rarely do camps effect the soul’s increase, 

Virtue and faith are daughters unto peace. 


“And the Israelites had good reason to excuse themselves to the 
Babylonians, who urged them to sing the sacred Canticles of Sion: How 
shall we sing the song of the Lord in a strange land?22™4 But do not forget 
that those poor people were not only among the Babylonians, but were also 
their captives, and whoever is intent only on winning the favours of princes, 
dignities, military honours, alas! he is lost, he cannot sing the hymn of 
heavenly love. But he who is at Court, in the army, at the bar, only because 
it is his duty, God helps him, and heavenly sweetness is an Epithem on his 
heart, to preserve him from the plague which rages round about him. 

“There are some kinds of fish, such as salmon, and the like, which, 
instead of losing their flavour, become better and more agreeable to the 
taste when they forsake the salt water of the sea for the sweet water of 
rivers. 

“Roses smell sweeter when planted near garlic, and in like manner there 
are souls which grow more fervent in places where libertinism and 
irreligion seem to drag all virtue at their chariot wheels.”222 

Our Blessed Father’s piety was of this sort, for, knowing that he who is 
consecrated to God should not entangle himself in the intrigues of the 
world.22° he speaks thus to one in whom he confided: “I must confess that, 
as regards business, especially that of a worldly nature, I feel myself more 
than ever to be nothing but a poor priest, having, thank God, learnt at court 
to be more simple and less worldly.” 

Truly, we may say here with the wise man: Who is he and we will praise 
him? for he hath done wonderful things in his life.29°7 


UPON THE CARNIVAL 


His sad time each year was the Carnival, those days of disorder and licence 
which, like a torrent, carry away into excesses of one sort or another even 
the staunchest and most fervent in their piety. He felt, indeed, like Job of 
old, who offered sacrifices and prayers, and afflicted both body and soul 
with fasts and mortifications, while his children were passing their time in 
revellings and banquetings. 

As our Blessed Father was all things to all men, and weak with the weak, 
so he also burned with the scandalised; and who would not be scandalised 
to see the Pagan festival of the Bacchanalia celebrated among Christians? 
For this very reason, as we know, the name of God is blasphemed by many, 
and the Catholic religion unjustly blamed, as if it permitted what it cannot 
prevent, as if it commanded what it tolerates with reluctance, as if it ordered 
what it detests and declaims against by the mouth of its preachers. Perhaps 
you would like to hear the words in which our Blessed Father pours forth 
his lamentations over this period of the year, so full of disorder and 
confusion. 

“T must tell you,” he says, “that now I have come to my sorrowful time. 
From the Epiphany even to Lent my heart is full of strange sensations. 
Miserable and detestable as I am, I am weighed down with grief to see the 
loss of so much devotion, I mean the falling off of so many souls. These 
two last Sundays I have found our communions diminished by one-half. 
That has grieved me very much, for even if those who made them do not 
give way to sin, why, and for what, do they now omit them? For nothing at 
all—out of mere vanity, it is that which grieves me.” 


AN INSTANCE OF HIS COMPASSION FOR ANIMALS 


The Church inculcates on the Clergy perfect gentleness and kindness. This 
is why they may never take any part in anything involving bloodshed. His 
having shed the blood of a fellow man, even when required by the interests 
of justice, is considered a canonical irregularity, and deprives a Priest of the 
right to celebrate Holy Mass. 

Blessed Francis was remarkable for his gentleness and tender-heartedness 
towards all creatures. I will give you a little instance of this. 

One day he was at my house, when a nobleman of distinction called upon 
us. This gentleman was at the head of a hunting party, and seeing in my 
orchard a roebuck which had been given to me and which was peacefully 
feeding, he proposed, as he said, to amuse our Blessed Father by setting his 
dogs upon the poor animal, and to confine the hunt to my orchard. 

The good Bishop’s remonstrances were in vain. But though he refused to 
go to the orchard, he could not avoid being a witness, however unwillingly, 
of what took place, as his room overlooked the ground. Great numbers of 
people came to enjoy the spectacle; the horns were blown, the dogs barked, 
while the poor roebuck, as if it knew who would fain have been its 
deliverer, bounding towards the window near which the Bishop was seated, 
seemed, like a suppliant, to be imploring his help. 

Blessed Francis drew back, and begged as earnestly that the hunt might 
be given up as if he had been asking pardon for a criminal. 

He did not see the end, for the animal was at once brought to bay and 
despatched. They wanted him to see it when dead, but he did not deign so 
much as to look at it, and when the venison was served at table, he most 
unwillingly partook of the dish. “Alas,” he exclaimed, “what hellish 
pleasure! This is just how infuriated demons pursue poor souls by 
temptations to sin, so as to precipitate them into the abyss of everlasting 
death, yet of that no one thinks.” 


UPON HUNTING 


Blessed Francis was sometimes taxed with over much good nature and 
gentleness, and was told that this was the cause of many disorders which 
would not have occurred had he been more wholesomely severe. He, 
however, answered calmly and sweetly that he had always in his mind the 
words of the great St. Anselm, the glory of our Alps, among which he was 
born. That Saint, he observed, was in the habit of saying that if he had to be 
punished either for being too indulgent or being over-rigorous, he would far 
rather it should be for the former. He gave as his reason that judgment with 
mercy would be meted out to the merciful, and that God would always have 
more pity on the pitiful than on the rigorous. He went on to recall that most 
sound maxim: Sovereign right is only sovereign injustice, and remarked 
that in Holy Scripture those pastors who were over-severe were invariably 
blamed. 

Our Saint used always to say that sugar never yet spoilt any sauce, but 
that too much salt or vinegar often did. 

His speaking of St. Anselm’s gentleness reminds me of the story told of 
the same Saint by Blessed Francis in his Philothea. “One day,” he says, “as 
he, St. Anselm, was travelling, a hare, being closely run by the hounds 
which pursued it, took refuge between his horse’s feet, and the dogs 
remained yelping around unable to molest their prey in this its strange 
sanctuary. His followers were highly entertained at so novel a spectacle, but 
Saint Anselm groaned and wept. ‘Even thus,’ said he, ‘do the enemies of 
the soul pursue it and drive it into all manner of sins, until at the last they 
can kill and devour it, and whilst the terrified soul seeks for some refuge 
and help, its enemies mock and laugh if it finds none.’ “228 

Our Blessed Father, following the example of the holy Archbishop, was 
invariably kind and gentle, even with the brute creation. He not only 
himself never did them harm, but he prevented, as far as he could, any 
being done to them by others, for he believed that those who thus inflict 


pain on innocent creatures often, even at the risk of their own lives, display 
a cruel and malevolent kind of courage. He went so far as to regard it as a 
venial sin to injure creatures for the sole pleasure of harming them where no 
advantage of any sort would accrue to ourselves; his reason being that we in 
this way deprive them of the joy to be found in mere existence bestowed 
upon them by God. 

“What, then,” he was asked, “do you say to the chase, and to the killing 
of animals for the food of man?” “As regards the food of man,” he replied, 
“the very words you use justify the act, and it is that end which justifies the 
chase.” From this we may conclude that the mere pleasure of the chase was 
not sufficient, in his opinion, to render lawful the indulging in it. 

Although he blamed the superstition of the Turks, who think that they 
acquire merit in the sight of God by lavishing kindness on senseless brutes, 
even the most savage and cruel, such as wolves and lions, still he used to 
say that this pity had a good natural source, and that those who were so 
compassionate to animals were likely to be no otherwise to men, nature 
teaching us not to despise our own flesh. In spite of these feelings, he was 
very far from falling into those mistakes which casuists enumerate as the 
result of excess in gentleness and kindness. 

The various writers of the life of Blessed Francis tell us how it was 
commonly remarked that all animals by natural instinct seemed to recognise 
his tender, compassionate feelings for them, and that when hunted and 
pursued, they at once took refuge with him, witness the pigeons, which at 
different times when he was saying the Divine Office, flew for safety and 
shelter into his very hands. 


UPON THE FEAR OF GHOSTS 


Fear is a natural passion, which, like all the others, is in itself neither bad 
nor good, but bad when it is excessive and disquieting, good when it is 
subordinate to reason. There are some who, because naturally timid and 
apprehensive, would never dare to speak in public. Others are so afraid of 
thunder and lightning that they faint in a storm. Others are afraid of noises 
at night, and have a horror of darkness and solitude. Others, again, have so 
great a fear of ghosts and apparitions that they dare not sleep alone in a 
room. 

I have been told, on good authority, that one of our Bravest and most 
distinguished Generals, who went to battle as gaily and confidently as he 
would go to a marriage, declared that he could never suffer his valet, after 
settling him for the night, to leave his sleeping apartment, it being quite 
impossible for him to sleep when left alone at night. Our Blessed Father 
writes in the following consoling manner to a pious person who suffered 
from the weakness of being afraid of ghosts: 

“T am told,” he says, “that you are afraid of spirits. The Sovereign Spirit 
of our God is everywhere, and without His Will or permission no other 
spirit dare stir. Those who fear this Divine Spirit ought not to fear any other. 
You are beneath His wings, like a little chicken under those of its mother; 
what do you fear? In my youth I, too, was a prey to these imaginations, and 
in order to get the better of them I forced myself when quite a child to go 
alone into places which my fancy had peopled with fantastic terrors. I went 
alone, I say, but my heart was armed with confidence in God. Now I am 
grown so strong in this confidence that darkness and the solitude of the 
night are delightful to me, since in solitude I realise better the all-embracing 
Presence of God. The good angels are there round about us like a company 
of soldiers on guard. The truth of God, says the Psalmist,shall compass thee 
with a shield; thou shall not be afraid of the terror of night.2222 


“This feeling of safety you will acquire little by little, in proportion as the 
grace of God grows in you: for grace engenders confidence, and confidence 
is never confounded.” 

See how, with this timid, fearful soul, he makes himself weak and infirm. 
If I may be permitted to add to this great example my own poor and 
worthless experience, I would say that when I was young I was greatly 
afflicted with this weakness. It was indeed, perhaps, the chief impediment 
to my entering the Order of St. Bruno, which is, in my opinion, the holiest, 
as it certainly is the most retired and the most steadfast of all the religious 
orders. I, however, lost this infirmity as soon as I had received the 
imposition of hands from the Blessed Francis de Sales, and I may add that 
Almighty God permitted me to succeed, in the episcopal chair, three Saints 
of that order which I revered so much, namely, Saints Artauld, Audace, and 
Anthelme.222 


HIS PORTRAIT 


I have known great servants of God who would not on any account allow 
their portraits to be painted, imagining that their doing so must involve 
some degree of vanity and dangerous self-complacency. Our Blessed Father 
was not of this opinion, but, making himself all things to all men that he 
might win all to Jesus Christ, he made no objection to having his portrait 
taken when asked to do so. He gave as his reason that since we are obliged 
by the law of holy charity to communicate to our neighbour the 
representation of our mind, imparting to him without dissimulation or 
jealousy what we have learnt concerning the science of salvation, so we 
ought to be still less niggardly in pleasing our friends by placing before 
their eyes the picture of our outward self which they so earnestly desire to 
have. 

If we see, not only without annoyance, but even with pleasure, our books, 
which are the portraits of our minds, in the hands of our fellow men, why 
grudge them the picture of our countenance, if it contribute anything to their 
satisfaction. On this subject he expresses himself as follows in one of his 
letters: “Here, then, is the picture of the earthly man, for I am unwilling to 
refuse you anything which you desire. 

“1 am told that my portrait has never been really well painted. That, I 
think, matters very little, surely man passeth as an image. Yea, and he is 
disquieted in vain.224 

“T borrowed it in order to send it to you, for I have not myself got my 
own portrait. Ah! if the image of my Creator were imprinted in all its 
splendour on my soul, how gladly would I let you see it! 

“O Jesu, tuo lumine, luo redemptos sanguine, 
sana, refove, perfice, tibi conformes, effice. Amen.” 

Thus did he turn every subject into an occasion of elevating the soul to 
God. 


UPON BLESSED FRANCIS’ TRUE CHARITY 


Since charity was the animating motive of all that our Holy Bishop thought, 
said, or did, and since it was in truth his very spirit, we cannot better close 
these reminiscences of that saintly spirit than by quoting the words of the 
Prince of the Apostles: Before all things have a constant charity among 
yourselves, for charity covers a multitude of sins. Let every one behave 
himself according to the dispensation of grace. If any man speak, let him 
speak as the words of God. If any man minister, let him do it as of the power 
which God administers, that in all things God may be honoured through 
Jesus Christ, to whom is glory and empire for ever and ever. Amen.22& 
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ACT OF CONSECRATION OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES TO THE MOST HOLY VIRGIN 


PREFACE 


OF THE MANY who by their writings have labored to celebrate the sublime 
prerogatives and virtues of the Mother of God, there is not one whose 
language is more adapted to the devotions of the month of Mary than St. 
Francis of Sales. Everything, says a pious author, in this admirable Saint 
enchants and fascinates us; whoever reads his writings attentively, feels 
constrained, not only to honor and venerate him, but also to love him. With 
him there is a peculiar grace to console, as well as to perfect, the soul. He 
adapts himself to the capacities of humble minds, whilst no one has more 
knowledge than he of the most exalted perfection. 

The sweet mildness of this Saint sprang from the meekness of which his 
soul was full. It is a difficult task to preserve peace in the soul, and well he 
knew it, declaring that he lived in a continual fear of losing, in one quarter 
of an hour, all that meekness which he had acquired by twenty years of 
combat. St. Bonaventure learnt all his science at the foot of the Crucifix, 
and it was there, also, that St. Francis acquired all his benignity, fighting for 
it, we may say, hand-to-hand against his natural impetuosity. This virtue by 
degrees penetrated the inmost parts of his soul, so that it was not only 
manifested in all the actions of his life, but it directed also his pen, and 
enabled him to make use of the most delicate comparisons and ingenious 
images. All that is sweet, and pure, and amiable in Nature—doves, bees, 
flowers, all took hold of his imagination. From his lips, as well as from his 
pen, issued loving invitations to perfection. His singular privilege, however, 
is that this meekness and grace appear always fresh to the devout reader, 
and are ever pleasing, even when he lays open the festering wounds of the 
heart. The great Fenelon, whose spirit and heart so vividly retraced the holy 
Bishop of Geneva, thus wrote to a lady: The books most useful for you are 
those of St. Francis of Sales. Everything in them is amiable and consoling; 
everything is solid experience, simple practice, and the feeling and light of 
grace. To have become accustomed to this kind of food is a mark of great 


perfection. Bishop Parisis also says: ‘Everything that can contribute to 
make this most amiable of Saints more known to the world is of the greatest 
utility to the cause of religion.’ 

For this reason we have composed this little work. It is a sort of resume 
of the doctrine of St. Francis of Sales upon the prerogatives and virtues of 
the august Queen of Heaven, and we may gather a delicious bouquet for her 
month of May. Hence the devout reader will always meet with the genuine 
text of the Saint without any paraphrase, though not always in consecutive 
order. In each of the thirty-one considerations we have been obliged to 
discard those matters which did not relate to our subject. However, such 
suppressions only produce greater clearness in the whole work. We must 
say two words upon the manner in which this exercise can be rendered 
fruitful: 


1. If you are not able to assist at the public services or devotions in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin in your own church, erect a little altar to Mary in your 
house, and adorn her picture, or statue, with flowers, and there, every day, 
either alone or with others of your household, meditate upon her virtues, 
and implore her powerful intercession. 


2. It will be an excellent preparation to spend the last day of April in holy 
recollection, and to examine what is the principal passion that you will 
sacrifice to Mary during the course of the month, and the grace or virtue 
that you propose to obtain from God by recurring to her intercession. Do 
not fear to ask too much, she is the Mother of God and our Mother also. 


3. Read every day the appointed meditation, with tranquility and 
recollection, that your soul may relish the subject, and apply what is read to 
its own necessities. After your lecture, follow this advice of St. Francis of 
Sales : “When you have concluded your prayer, take a little walk and gather 
a small nosegay of devotion from the considerations you have made, that 
you may inhale its spiritual odor throughout the day.’ 


4. You should consider it a duty to approach the holy Sacraments more 
frequently than usual during the month, and never leave the Altar of Mary 
without having made a spiritual communion. 


5. Let no day pass, or, at least, no Saturday, without practicing some 
mortification, sanctified and directed by obedience. ‘Our devotion, however 
small,’ said St. John Berchmans, ‘is always pleasing to Mary, provided it be 
constant.” But let us not forget that interior mortifications are the most 
perfect; such as to abstain from speaking or looking about without 
necessity, etc., because in such mortifications there is less danger of vain 
glory, and they attack our passions in the innermost depths of the heart. 


6. Endeavour also to become familiar with ejaculatory prayers to Mary. 
‘This kind of prayer,’ says St. Francis of Sales, ‘may supply for every other 
kind, but no other kind of prayer can supply for this. Spiritual exercises 
without aspirations are like a firmament without stars, or a tree without 
leaves.’ 


7. The month should be concluded by an offering of the heart to Jesus and 
Mary, after Holy Communion. And that you may more securely persevere 
in the service of the best of all Mothers, let it be your care to renew your 
resolutions every Saturday, to examine in what manner you have kept them, 
and by a protestation of sorrow for past omissions, and a determination of 
greater fidelity for the future, to repair the failings of the week. 

The sovereign Pontiff Pius VII has granted to all who shall say some 
public or private prayers in honor of the most holy Virgin Mary during the 
course of the month of May, three hundred days’ Indulgence each day, and 
a Plenary Indulgence once in the month if, having confessed and 
Communicated, they pray for the holy Church. 

The same sovereign Pontiff has granted to all the faithful who, with a 
contrite heart, shall recite the Litany of Loreto, three hundred days’ 
Indulgence each time. All these Indulgences are applicable to the souls in 
Purgatory. 


Preliminary Instruction 


DOCTRINE OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES UPON DEVOTION 
TO MARY 


HOLY CHURCH, SPEAKING of the most Blessed Virgin, says that she went up 
from the desert of this world flowing with delights, leaning upon her 
Beloved. In fact, all the praises bestowed upon the Saints, and upon Mary in 
particular, terminate in Christ our Lord because all these praises should be 
directed to the glory of her Divine Son, Who led her by His grace to the 
most exalted degree of merit and happiness. 

It is related in Scripture that the Queen of Saba, taking a multitude of 
gifts to Jerusalem, offered them all to Solomon. It is thus that all the Saints 
act—and the Mother of God especially. She is ever attentive to recognize 
that her virtues, her perfections, her merits, and her happiness proceed from 
the mercy of her Divine Son, Who is alone their source, their origin, and 
perfection: Soli Deo honor et gloria. All honor and glory to God alone; all 
should return to Him, because from Him alone is every perfect gift. 

If Mary be holy, who is it that sanctified her but her Divine Son? If she be 
saved, who was her Savior but Jesus Christ?—Jnnixa super dilec-tum suum. 
Her whole happiness has its foundation in the mercy of her Divine Son. She 
may be called a lily of purity and innocence. This lily has acquired all its 
purity by being washed in the Blood of the Immaculate Lamb. She is a rose, 
on account of the ardor of her love, and her rich vermilion can be naught 
else than the Blood of her Son. If she is likened to fumes of odoriferous 
sweetness, the fire which produces them is the charity of her Divine Son 
and the wood of the Cross; in a word, everywhere and in everything, Mary 
is leaning upon her Beloved. Behold, devout souls, how we ought to be 
jealous of the honor of Jesus Christ. Do not imitate the enemies of holy 
Church, who think that they honor the Son more perfectly by refusing all 


honor to the Mother. On the contrary, the worship of the Mother is referred 
to the Son, and thus exalts His glory and mercy all the more. 

In order to show more clearly the purity of the worship which holy 
Church pays to the most Blessed Virgin, I will mention two contrary 
heresies, both equally injurious to the veneration deservedly due to Our 
Lady. One of these heresies sinned by excess; calling Mary the Goddess of 
Heaven, and offering sacrifices to her as such; the other sinned by default, 
condemning all honor paid to Our Lady. 

The Church, who walks in the royal road of moderation, in which virtue 
consists, condemned both these heresies, defining against the former that no 
sacrifice whatever could be offered to Mary, as she was a pure creature; and 
against the latter, that this holy Virgin, being Mother of God the Son, was 
worthy of special worship, in finitely less than that of her Son, but 
incomparably greater than that of all the other Saints. To the first, she says, 
that the Virgin is simply a creature, yet so holy, so perfect, so closely united 
to her Son, and so much loved by God, as to render it impossible to love the 
Son sincerely without loving and honoring the Mother. To the second, she 
says, sacrifice is the supreme worship of latria, due to the Creator alone, 
and the Blessed Virgin is simply a creature, although most excellent. 
Indeed, in speaking of Mary, I call her more the creature of God and of her 
Son than the rest of creation because God created greater perfections in her 
than in all other creatures, and she had a greater share in the Redemption 
than all others, being rescued not only from sin but from the power and 
inclination to sin. And who does not know that it is a greater benefit to 
rescue a person from slavery before he is made a slave, than to deliver him 
after he has become captive! 

How far are we then from placing the Son and the Mother on equality, as 
our adversaries falsely assert? It is true that we call her beautiful and the 
most beautiful amongst creatures; but she is beautiful as the moon, which 
receives its light from the sun because all her glory is communicated to her 
by her Son. Pliny writes that the thorn, named aspalathum, is not naturally 
odoriferous, but that if the rainbow rests upon it, it quickly exhales a rare 
and sweet odor. The holy Virgin is a thorn of that burning bush which 
Moses saw and which was not consumed, as the Church says: ‘ Rubum 
quern viderat Moyses incombustum, conservatam agnovimus tuam 
laudabilem virginitatem? Of herself alone, she is certainly unworthy of our 


worship, for she is without odor. But when the great sign of reconciliation 
between God and men came and rested upon this holy thorn—first, by His 
grace in her Immaculate Conception, and afterwards at the Incarnation, 
when God became her Son, and reposed in her immaculate bosom—then, 
indeed, so great became the fragrance of this thorn that no other plant ever 
could produce before God so sweet and pleasing an odor. Nor will He ever 
reject the prayers that are perfumed in this fragrance. We repeat that all this 
perfume came to her from her Divine Son. 

Jesus Christ is our Advocate, and so is Mary; but with what difference! In 
right of justice, the Savior is alone our Advocate, because when He pleads 
our cause He justifies His petition by showing His Blood and His Cross. He 
does not hide our debts from His Father; but at the same time He urges the 
value of the price that He has laid down for our salvation. Mary and all the 
Saints exercise, also, the office of advocate in our favor; it is only by way of 
intercession. They entreat the Divine Justice to pardon our iniquities; but it 
is through the merits of the Passion of Jesus Christ. In a word, they do not 
add their prayers to the prayers of the Savior, but to ours; in order to help us 
to obtain the graces which are necessary for our eternal salvation. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


THE wonderful variety which is observable in the works of nature gives us 
a very high idea of the immeasurable riches of the Almighty Creator. And 
yet He manifests His power still more in the super natural order, and the 
wonderful diversity of the works of grace preaches more loudly the 
munificence of His mercy. God, in the excess of His goodness, did not 
merely grant a general redemption to men, sufficient for the salvation of 
each one, but He diversified and multiplied the super natural gifts which 
accompany this redemption with infinite liberality and wonderful variety. 
But His highest favors were lavished upon the most holy Virgin. From all 
eternity the Heavenly Father had ordained in His love to form her heart to 
the perfection of charity, that she might love His Divine Son with the most 
perfect maternal love—as He had loved Him from all eternity with the most 
perfect paternal love. The Son of God cast His eyes upon this Virgin, and 
chose her for His Mother, and co-operator in the great work of the world’s 
redemption, a merciful Mother, a most powerful advocate of mankind—the 
most amiable, the most loving, and the most beloved of all creatures. 

It is the opinion of many theologians that our Lord sanctified St. John the 
Baptist in the womb of St. Elizabeth, by a ray of His light and grace, and 
gave him the use of reason together with the gift of faith, so that he knew 
his God, hidden in the immaculate womb of Mary, adored Him, and 
consecrated himself to His service. If such a grace were granted by Our 
Lord to His precursor, who can doubt for a moment that He should have 
granted not only a similar, but a much greater privilege to her whom He 
Himself had chosen for His Mother, and that He should not only have 
sanctified her in the womb of her mother, St. Anne, but should have, 
moreover, raised her from the very first instant of her conception to a state 
of purity and sanctity? 

The adorable Redeemer of the human race, the eternal object of the love 
of His Heavenly Father, considered His Mother from that first moment, as a 


delicious garden which was to produce the fruit of eternal life, and He 
cultivated this garden in order that every kind of perfection should flourish 
therein. He adorned her with the gold of charity and with a wondrous 
variety of virtues, that she might be able to sit at His side as a Queen—that 
is to say, occupy the first place amongst the elect, and, in this manner, enjoy 
the delights that are found at the right hand of the Eternal God. 

This Divine Mother was redeemed, therefore, in a manner becoming the 
dignity of the Son, for Whom she was created. Hence she was preserved 
from reprobation and from all danger of it, because she was enriched with 
the perfection of grace and with everything necessary for its preservation. 
Well is she compared to a beautiful aurora, or dawn, which, from its very 
beginning, went on increasing until it reached its perfect day. O first-fruit of 
the Redemption! O masterpiece of the Redeemer! It is just, indeed, O my 
Divine Saviour, that as a Son full of love and devotion towards Thy Mother, 
in preventing her with the blessings of Heaven, Thou shouldest have pre 
served her, not only from sin like the Angels, but even from every danger of 
sinning, and shouldest, moreover, have removed from her path all that could 
hinder or even retard her in the exercise of Thy holy love. It was written in 
Thy eternal decrees that Thou wouldest at one day prefer her to all rational 
creatures who were dear to Thy Divine Heart, and that Thou wouldest call 
her the beloved object of Thy predilection, Thy dove, Thy spotless and 
beautiful one, perfect beyond compare. 

A special privilege was reserved for Mary, worthy of a Son Who loved 
her with an infinite love, and Who, being infinitely good, wise and perfect, 
was to choose for Himself a Mother, and form her according to His own 
heart. He willed then that the grace of Redemption should be applied to her 
as a preservative remedy. Like the waters of the Jordan that, in the days of 
Josue, interrupted their course through respect for the Ark of the Covenant, 
so the stream of original corruption stayed its course at the feet of Mary, at 
the conception of this living tabernacle of the Eternal Covenant. 

From the first instant of her conception, Mary knew her God, and loved 
Him sovereignly; from that moment she became impeccable, through the 
special assistance of the divine protection, and through the continual inflow 
of efficacious and preventing graces, to which she never offered the 
slightest resistance. God not only adorned her with the most abundant 
habitual grace, but He preserved it in her, keeping her always free from 


every evil inclination, every idle thought, and every feeling in the slightest 
degree contrary to the most perfect sanctity. 

As to her body, we may believe it was endowed with singular perfections. 
St. Joachim and St. Anne received her from God through a particular, and 
we may Say, even a miraculous grace, so that she was one of the most 
excellent works of the Holy Ghost, and breathed only sanctity and purity. 

This Queen loved, then, her virginal body, not only because it was docile, 
humble, pure and obedient to Divine Love, but still more because from it 
was formed the Body of her Saviour. 

Truly has this Holy Virgin been called elect as the sun, because as the sun 
shines resplendent above all the stars, through the excellence of its 
prerogatives, so there is no one amongst all the Saints who has obtained, or 
can ever obtain, graces superior to those bestowed upon Mary. There are 
Saints who have received signal graces from our Lord, and these, compared 
with the rest of the world, are like queens crowned with charity, and occupy 
a distinguished position in the love of our Divine Saviour. But His most 
blessed Mother is the Queen of all Queens, for she is not only crowned with 
charity, but with the perfection of charity, and to use an expression of the 
Holy Spirit, Who says that the Son is the crown of the Father; her crown is 
in truth her Son; that is to say, the sovereign object of charity, the Eternal 
Love, forms her crown. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


How lovely is the rose and yet it causes great sadness in my soul. It reminds 
me of my sin, on account of which the earth was condemned to produce 
thorns.—St. Basil. 


Mary, conceived without sin, is compared to the incorruptible cedar, the 
scent of which puts serpents to flight—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


How great will be our happiness in heaven, where we shall be able to 
contemplate Mary, to love her and be loved by her; for she alone forms a 
paradise of delights. Mary is truly, after God, all that is beautiful, sweet, 
glorious and amiable in that celestial realm; all is in Mary, all through Mary, 
all, in fine, is hers.—St. Bonaventure. 


Nothing is of greater service to our soul, nor more sustains and strengthens 
it, than the frequent thought of Mary.—St. Teresa. 


EXAMPLE 


Devotion of St. Francis of Sales to the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Of all the festivals of the most holy Virgin there was none more dear to the 
tender piety of St. Francis of Sales than the Immaculate Conception. When 
but a subdeacon he instituted a confraternity of penitents, under the title of 
the Immaculate Conception. Every year he prepared for this feast by fasting 
and prayer, and his zeal induced him to proclaim this day a festival of 
obligation throughout his diocese. In order to place his episcopate under the 
protection of the Immaculate Virgin, he chose this solemnity for the day of 
his consecration, and during the ceremony he was rapt in ecstasy, and saw 
the most Holy Trinity working in his heart all that the Bishops were doing 
exteriorly, and moreover, he saw the most holy Virgin take him under her 
protection. 

Once, as he was making the visitation of his diocese, he arrived at the 
foot of a steep and rugged hill, upon the summit of which was the church of 
the most Blessed Virgin of Nancy-sur-Cluses. He climbed it with great 
difficulty, whilst blood streamed from his feet; but in reply to those who 
would dissuade him from the attempt, he said: ‘It is true that I am almost 
sinking from fatigue, but whilst I am ashamed to be so un accustomed to 
labour for the service of God, I feel the greatest joy to shed my blood in 
honour of the Mother of God.’ 

Continuing his visitation he found three parish churches in succession 
which were dedicated to Mary. (What a consolation I feel,’ said he, ‘ to see 
so many churches in my diocese dedicated to the Mother of God! Whenever 
I enter a place consecrated to this august Queen, well do the beatings of my 
heart tell me that I am in the house of my Mother; for I am the son of her 
who is the refuge of sinners.’ 


PRAYER 


O Mary! Immaculate Lily of Purity, I rejoice with you that you have been 
filled with grace, endowed with the use of reason, and have loved God more 


than the Seraphim from the first instant of your Immaculate Conception. 
May the most Holy Trinity be eternally thanked and adored for so many and 
such rare privileges bestowed upon you. I humble myself profoundly before 
you, seeing that I am so devoid of graces and poor in merits. O my most 
loving Mother, make me a partaker of the graces which you have received 
so abundantly, that I also may be able to love God ardently during life, and 
not be separated from Him in death. Amen. 


PRACTICE 


Recite three Paters, three Aves, and three Glorias, to thank the most Holy 
Trinity for the grace of the Immaculate Conception conferred upon Mary. 


ASPIRATION 


O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse to you. 


First Day 


MARY, A MODEL OF PERFECT SELF-DENIAL FROM HER 
BIRTH 


LET all who are devout to the most holy Virgin approach the cradle in 
which lies the royal infant, Mary. Consider attentively this sacred child, and 
you will see how perfectly she practices every virtue. Ask the Angels, the 
Cherubim and Seraphim, who surround her, if they equal this little creature 
in perfection, and they will all reply that they are immensely inferior to her 
in graces, in merits, and in virtue. .Contemplate, Children of Mary, those 
heavenly spirits around her cradle, and you will hear them repeat in 
ecstasies of admiration of her beauty the words of the Canticle of Canticles: 
Who is she that goeth up by the desert as a pillar of smoke of dramatically 
spices of myrrh, and frankincense. . . . 

Who is she that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, bright 
as the sun, terrible as an army set in battle array? 

This virgin child is not yet glorified, but glory is already promised her; 
she expects it, not like others, in hope, but with certainty. On this account 
the celestial spirits, enraptured by such in comparable perfection, cease not 
to celebrate her praises. 

Meanwhile, this most perfect Virgin lies in her poor crib, and there 
practices, in a most special manner, the virtue of self-abnegation. Consider, 
I beseech you, how, amidst angelic praises, she wishes to appear like all 
other children of Adam. Who will not be filled with admiration and love, to 
behold Mary in her cradle, full of grace, endowed with the perfect use of 
reason from the first instant of her Immaculate Conception, able to meditate 
upon the perfections of God, filled with His love, and entirely resigned to 
His holy will; and yet, notwithstanding such privileges, wishing to be 
considered and treated as a poor little infant, without in any way 


manifesting the precious gifts she possessed? O my God! How attractive is 
such a spectacle; and not only attractive, but wonderful; and how clearly 
does it convince us of her perfect renunciation of all that savors of worldly 
pomp and glory and ambition! 

The second kind of abnegation which this august Virgin teaches us to 
practice is the renunciation of the flesh, of which in her nativity and infancy 
she offers us most moving examples. Children are obliged to make many 
sacrifices, and the more they are attended to, the more are their affections 
and inclinations opposed. These mortifications, nevertheless, are not 
occasions of merit to them, for they have not yet acquired the use of reason. 
But the most holy Virgin, being endowed from her infancy with the perfect 
use of reason, exercised the virtue of self-abnegation in a wonderful degree, 
enduring voluntarily all these contradictions and mortifications. 

The third kind of renunciation is that of our own judgment and will, even 
in things which seem to us better than those that are commanded us. This 
includes what is most difficult and meritorious in the way of Christian 
perfection. How excellently did the most holy Virgin practice this 
abnegation in her nativity! Although possessed of the use of reason, she 
never made use of her liberty to manifest it. We always see in her a constant 
State of dependence. When she goes to the Temple she is led by her parents; 
through obedience to them she gives her hand to a humble carpenter, 
although she had consecrated her virginity to God. She leaves Nazareth for 
Bethlehem, flees into Egypt, and returns to Nazareth; and in all these 
journeys, as well as in all the other vicissitudes of her life; she maintains 
perfect subjection and docility. She even assists at the death of her Son and 
her God, through submission to the decrees of Heaven, her will being 
perfectly united to that of the Eternal Father. It was not by constraint, but 
with the full concurrence of her will, that she assented to the death of this 
Divine Son, and with humble resignation embraced and adored a hundred 
times that Cross upon which she saw, without shedding a tear, her only Son 
expire. What abnegation do we not find in the most holy Virgin! The tender 
loving soul of this most sorrowful Mother was pierced by unheard-of 
dolours; indeed, who can ever describe the pains and anguish of her most 
sacred heart, as she stood immovable at the foot of the Cross? She knew 
that the Eternal Father willed that Jesus Christ should thus die, and that she 


should be present at His death and this knowledge gave her strength to 
stand there and endure it all. 

In imitation of Mary, let us resolve to die to everything and to our own 
will that we may live for God alone. Jesus Christ tells us to deny ourselves, 
to take up our cross and to follow Him. The way of perfection is a Calvary, 
where it is necessary to crucify ourselves continually, in company with our 
Saviour; thus forcing nature to die, that grace may live and reign within us. 
In a word, it is necessary to strip ourselves of the old Adam, and clothe 
ourselves with the new Adam, and this cannot be done without suffering. I 
will not deceive you; Christian perfection is difficult, and very great 
courage is required for so high an undertaking. This perfection consists in 
an entire self-abnegation, and in a total renunciation of all earthly things. 

O my God! When will Our Lady be, as it were, born in our hearts? As for 
myself I see clearly that I am quite unworthy of such a favour; and as for 
you, what are your sentiments? Her Divine Son was born in a stable. Let us 
take courage and prepare Him a place in our hearts; a place made deep by 
humility, low by simplicity, and wide by charity. It is such a heart as this 
that Our Lady loves to visit, She dwells willingly near the manger and at the 
foot of the Cross. Little matters it to her that she lives unknown in Egypt, 
provided her Divine Child lives with her. 

Whether our Lord sends us to the right or to the left, or howsoever He 
treats us, or makes us as a sign against which all the evils of the world are 
turned, we will never abandon Him until He has blessed us with eternal 
blessing. Let us be assured that He is never so near to us as when He 
appears to be furthest from us; never does He guard us with more jealousy 
than when He seems to abandon us, and never does He engage in combat 

In the way of prayer, at first everything seems painful, and with good 
reason; because it is a continual war against ourselves. But when we set to 
work, our Lord on His side assists us so powerfully, and loads us with so 
many favours, that all the pains and labours of this life become as nothing. 
—St. Teresa. 

With us, but to take more intimate possession of our heart, and load us 
with His blessings. Meanwhile, let us go on let us walk through the valley 
of humble virtues, and how many roses shall we not find amongst the 
thorns! Charity, which shines in the midst of the most trying afflictions, as 
well interior as exterior, the lily of purity, the violet of mortification, and 


how many more! But the lowly virtues that are dearest to me are these three 
: meekness of heart, poverty of spirit, simplicity of life, together with the 
practices of visiting the sick, serving the poor, consoling the afflicted, and 
such like. However, all must be done without solicitude, and in true liberty 
of spirit. Our arms are not long enough to reach to the cedars of Lebanon— 
let us then be content with the hyssop that grows in the valleys. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


There shall come forth a rod from the root of Jesse, says Isaias, and a 
flower shall rise up from its root. This root, writes St. Jerome, is the Mother 
of the Saviour; a plain and simple root, but fruitful in its unity, like the 
Eternal Father. The flower of this root is Jesus Christ, like to a flower of the 
field and to a lily of the valley. This flower is possessed of as many leaves 
as there are functions and examples. If you wish to have the flower you 
must first bend the stem by your prayers. If this flower rises high through 
the excellence of its Divinity be not afraid; because through excess of love 
its stem may be bowed.—St. Bonaventure. 


I am firmly resolved to desire no other heart than that which shall be given 
me by this Mother of hearts, this Mother of holy love. O my God! How 
much do I desire not to lose sight, not even for an instant, of this gracious 
Star, during the whole course of my journey!—St. Francis of Sales. 


As the lily has no fixed season for its growth, but flowers sooner or later, 
according to its depth in the earth, in like manner the heart which aspires to 
Divine Love will blossom very late, and with much difficulty, if it be 
absorbed in earthly cares. However, if it be attached to the world only so far 
as is necessary for its engagements in life, it will flourish in charity and 
spread around it gracious fragrance.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The Miraculous Medal of the Immaculate Conception 


Perhaps I can relate nothing more suitable in regard to the origin of this 
celebrated medal, so justly styled ‘miraculous] than by transcribing the 


letter addressed to the author of the book, ‘ Mary Conceived without Sin,’ 
by the spiritual Director of the Sister of Charity to whom the medal was 
revealed : 

‘ Paris, 17th March, 1834. 

‘ Towards the close of the year 1830, Sister M., a novice of one of the 
communities in Paris, dedicated to the service of the Poor, saw, whilst in 
prayer, a picture representing the Blessed Virgin, standing with her arms 
extended. She wore a white garment, a blue and silver cloak, and a veil 
coloured like the aurora, whilst rays of dazzling splendour issued from her 
hands. At the same time the Sister heard these words: “These rays are the 
symbol of the graces which Mary obtains in favour of mankind; and that 
part of the globe upon which they fall with greater abundance is France.” 
Around the picture was written the invocation, “ O Mary, conceived without 
sin, pray for us who have recourse to you” The Sister having considered it 
for a moment, cast her eyes upon the other side of the picture, and saw the 
letter “M” surmounted by a Cross, and below it, the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary. Then the voice said again: “A medal must be struck according to 
this model; and whoever shall wear it, properly blessed and indulgence 
shall be protected by the Mother of God in a most special manner” 

‘ The novice came quickly to narrate the vision to me ; and I, supposing it 
to be a mere pious illusion, simply addressed a few words to her upon true 
devotion to Mary, pointing out to her that the imitation of her virtues ever 
was, and will be, the true means of honouring her. 

‘ After about six months, she had the same vision, and I made her the 
same reply. Finally, after another interval of six months, she saw the picture 
again, an d heard the same words, except that the voice expressed how 
much it displeased the Blessed Virgin that there was so much delay in 
having the medal struck. 

‘ This time, however, I attached greater importance to the revelation, 
without allowing the novice to perceive it; and I began to reflect and fear 
lest I was not seconding the designs of her who is so justly invoked by the 
Church under the sweet name of “Refuge of Sinners.” 

‘ A short time afterwards I had the opportunity of seeing the Archbishop, 
and gave him an accurate account of these visions. He answered me that 
“he saw nothing whatever objectionable in this medal being struck, as it 
was conformable to the faith of the Church and to the piety of the faithful 


towards the Mother of God; and that it might certainly contribute to the 
promotion of her honour.” 

The medal was finally struck in the month of June, 1832. 

‘In one of the three visions, the novice asked if it were not necessary to 
insert some words on that part of the medal where the letter “M” and the 
Cross, with the two Hearts, are represented; but she was answered that these 
objects spoke with sufficient eloquence to the faithful soul. 

“When the medal was struck, it was quickly circulated amongst the 
Sisters of Charity, who, when they learnt its origin, wore it with much 
devotion, and began to hang it on the necks of the sick under their charge, 
and these shortly experienced happy results. Three cures and three 
conversions were wrought in a miraculous manner in Paris, and in the 
diocese of Meaux. Then the desire to possess the miraculous medal, or the 
medal that cures, became universal. Mothers of families gave it as a New 
Year’s gift to their children and as a preservative to their innocence. As 
soon as it became known in a place, pious per sons hastened to become 
possessed of it. But what greatly surprised and edified me, from the 
beginning of its propagation, was that all the children of two of our 
provinces agreed together to take this medal as the protection of their youth. 
In many places entire populations addressed themselves to their Pastor to 
procure it; and, at Paris, an officer purchased sixty for as many private 
soldiers who had asked him for it. 

‘ Whilst the medal was miraculously propagated in all classes and 
provinces, the most consoling accounts were sent me by the Parish Priests, 
Vicar-Generals, and even by Bishops. They say that 11 it reanimates fervour 
in populous towns as well as in the country; it gains our entire confidence; 
we look upon it as a means sent by Providence to en kindle faith, which in 
our days has so visibly decreased; and in reality it daily awakens this faith 
in many hearts, in which it seemed to be extinguished; it re-establishes 
peace and concord in many families; and there is no one who wears this 
medal who does not experience its salutary effects” ‘ 

Not only in France—which is specially under the protection of Mary 
Most Holy—did the faithful of every age, sex, and condition, rival one 
another in zeal and solicitude to possess the miraculous medal; it spread 
also like lightning throughout Switzerland, Piedmont, Spain, Italy, Belgium, 
England, America, in the Levant, and even in China and we can certify that 


in the present day the number of these medals exceeds thirty mil lions. In 
every place it is asked for by indifferent Christians, by obstinate sinners, by 
the impious, by Protestants, Jews, and Turks, and worn with veneration. 
Heaven grant that it may not be without fruit!—that she, to whom the 
Church applies those words of Holy Scripture, ‘ He who shall find Me shall 
find life, and hare salvation from the Lord? May conduct and confirm us in 
the way of salvation ! 

Plenary Indulgences at the hour of death, and on all the principal festivals 
of the year, and on the feasts of the Apostles are attached to this medal 
when blessed by anyone who possesses the faculty. 


PRAYER 


Lovely Child, who, in your happy Nativity, didst console the world, rejoice 
Heaven, terrify hell, and become the relief of sinners, the consolation of the 
afflicted, the health of the sick, and the joy of all men, I entreat you, with all 
the fervour of my soul, to be spiritually born in my heart through your holy 
love. Attach my soul once for all to your happy service, and my heart to 
yours, that my life may be adorned with the virtues which will render me 
dear to you. O Mary! produce in me the salutary effects of your sweet 
name, and obtain that the invocation of this holy name may be my strength 
in sufferings, my hope in dangers, my shield in spiritual conflicts, and my 
support and comfort in the agonies of death. May it be honey to my mouth, 
music to my ears, and the only joy of my heart! Amen. 


ASPIRATION 


Morning Star, pray for me. 


PRACTICE 


Visit the altar of the Blessed Virgin, after having adored the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. 


Second Day 


MARY CONSECRATES HERSELF TO GOD IN THE TEMPLE 


MARY was no sooner bom than she consecrated her entire being to the 
service of Divine Love, and as soon as she acquired the use of her tongue 
she employed it in chanting the praises of the Lord. He inspired her, when 
she had attained the age of three years, to leave the home of her parents and 
retire into the Temple to serve Him more perfectly. During her tender years 
the life of this glorious Virgin was full of wisdom and discretion, and the 
cause of astonishment to her parents, for her actions and words were very 
different from those of other children, since she had the full use of her 
reason. It was therefore necessary to hasten the period for taking her to the 
Temple and consecrating her to the Divine service, amongst the other 
maidens already consecrated. They, therefore, took the little Virgin and 
partly led and partly carried her to the Temple of Jerusalem. Mary certainly 
had nothing to fear from the influences of her home, but she wished to teach 
us by her example that we should omit nothing, as St. Paul so earnestly 
teaches, to make our calling and election sure. 

All who repaired to the Temple to present their offerings chanted as they 
went the Psalm: Beati immaculati in via qui ambulant in tege Domini—‘ 
Blessed are the undefiled in the ivay, who walk in the law of the Lord.” 
With what grace and melody must not our glorious Queen and Mistress 
have intoned this canticle when she walked towards the sanctuary where her 
God wished to prepare her to become, not only His Spouse, but His Mother, 
the blessed among all women! The very Angels were so pleased at the sight 
of such love, fervour, and humility, that they descended in choirs to listen to 
the harmony. With what joy was she not filled when she arrived at the 
threshold of the Temple, and when she mounted the fifteen steps of the 
sanctuary! She came to dedicate herself unreservedly to God. If her youth 
had not forbidden it, she might thus have addressed the holy matrons who 


had charge of the consecrated children in the Temple: Here am I; consider 
me in your hands as a piece of soft wax; dispose of me as you will, I shall 
never make any resistance. She was so docile that she allowed herself to be 
guided by others in such a manner as never to show the slightest inclination 
to one thing more than another. She abandoned herself totally and perfectly 
to the Divine Will, so that she was a marvel to all who knew her. 

In order to profit in a Christian manner by the example that Mary gives 
us in this mystery, three points can be considered: firstly, that Mary was 
presented to God in His Temple from her tendemess infancy, and thus 
separated from her parents; secondly, that she makes a great part of the 
journey on foot, and the rest of the journey she is carried in the arms of her 
parents; thirdly, that she dedicates and offers herself entirely to God, 
without any reserve. 

As to the first point, which is to dedicate one’s self to God from one’s 
infancy, how, you will ask, can we imitate Mary in this, for we have already 
passed the age of childhood, and it is impossible to recover lost time? YOU 
are deceived. If virginity can be repaired by means of humility, cannot lost 
time be repaired by making a fervent and good use of the present? I 
acknowledge that the happiness of those who have dedicated themselves 
entirely to God from their infancy is, indeed, enviable, and He seems to 
receive such an offering with special complacency. He complains, through 
one of His prophets, that ‘men had so perverted their way, that even from 
their youth they had abandoned the path of salvation for that of perdition. ‘ 
Children are neither good nor bad so long as they are incapable of 
distinguishing good from evil. But when they have attained the use of 
reason, too often they turn to that which is evil. Hence God says by His 
prophet : Dereliquerunt me fontem aquce vivce—’ “They have forsaken Me, 
the fountain of living water, to follow the way of iniquity ? 

Another proof of the ardent desire of the Divine Goodness for our 
youthful service is found in the words of the same prophet; Bonum est viro 
cum portaverit jugum ab adolescentia sua—’ It is good for” a man to have 
bo me the yoke from his youth? But it need not be supposed that the youth 
of which the prophet speaks is only that of years. When the Beloved in the 
Canticle of Canticles turns to her Spouse and says to Him : Oleum effusum 
nomen tuum, ideo adolescentulce dilexerunt te—Thy name is as if I poured 
out, therefore young maidens have loved Thee] do you believe she speaks 


of maidens who are young in years ? No, but of those who are young in 
fervour and courage, but who have consecrated to the service of Holy Love 
all the moments of their life and all the affections of their hearts. 

It is the present time, the present moment that we should turn to profit; 
because the past has escaped us, and the future is not in our power. But you 
ask, How can we repair lost time? You can do it by the use of fervour and 
diligence during the time that remains for your pilgrimage upon earth. Stags 
do not always run at an extra ordinary speed, but yet, when pursued by the 
hunter, they quicken their movement and seem rather to fly than to run. This 
is a model for us. We must not only run, but fly in the way of perfection. 
Therefore let us, with holy David, beg our Lord to give us the wings of a 
dove, that we may fly without stopping, until we gain our hiding-place in 
the walls of the holy city of Jerusalem; that is to say, until we find ourselves 
united to our Lord crucified upon Calvary, through an entire and perfect— 
mortification of all our inclinations and affections. 

Oh, how happy are those souls who follow the example of this Sacred 
Virgin, and dedicate themselves from their tender years to the service of 
God! Fortunate are they to have retired from the world before they were 
known to it! Like delicate flowers scarcely yet open, nor touched by the 
heat of concupiscence, they exhale a most sweet odour in the Divine 
Presence by means of their virtues and innocence. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Mary was like a most beautiful flower, which diffuses its perfume from its 
very first budding. Flowers differ in their method of diffusing fragrance, as, 
for instance, roses and carnations. Roses smell sweeter in the moming 
before mid-day; but carnations and pinks shed a more pleasing scent in the 
evening. The glorious Virgin was like a most beautiful rose amongst thorns, 
and although never for an instant did she cease to diffuse an odour of 
Surpassing sweetness, yet the fragrance of her infancy was the most 
acceptable to the Divine Majesty.—St. Francis of Sales. 


Chastity is the lily of virtues, because it renders men equal to the Angels; if 
virtues be separated from purity, they are no longer virtues. Purity is 


chastity, and it possesses a glory of its own, for it clothes both soul and 
body with its beauty.—The same. 


As the busy bee flies to all the flowers, and sucks from each its purest juice 
with which to form honey, so should a religious soul observe the virtues of 
others, and learn, for instance, modesty from one, science from another, and 
obedience from a third; in a word, he should take from each one that which 
he perceives to be most perfect, and copy it in his own person.—St. Antony. 


EXAMPLE 


The two Invocations of St. Philip Neri 


Of the many ejaculatory prayers of St. Philip Neri to the Most Holy Virgin, 
two were very familiar to him. The first was, ‘ Virgin Mary, Mother of God, 
pray to Jesus for us’; the second consisted in the two words, ‘ Virgin and 
Mother.’ He used to say that they contain all the panegyrics of Mary, both 
because they express her admirable name, and because they declare her two 
miraculous privileges of Virginity and Maternity, and the incomparable title 
of Mother of God. He composed a rosary with these two invocations, which 
he recited frequently with his penitents, and had always in his hands. 

A pious person, who was continually tormented by evil thoughts, asked 
him one day for a remedy. The Saint counselled her to recite this rosary of 
his, which consisted in repeating these two invocations alternately, sixty- 
three times. She followed his advice, and in a short time recovered her 
peace of soul. 


PRAYER OF ST. GERTRUDE 


O Mary, Mother of Jesus, and my own dear Mother! Clothe me with the 
fleece of the true Lamb, your Son Jesus that His love may receive me, 
nourish me, possess me, and sanctify me. Shining Lily, my only hope, after 
God, deign to speak to your Beloved Son in my favour; say an efficacious 
word to Him, and faith fully and earnestly plead my cause. I beseech you, O 
my Mother! by your love for Jesus, to accept me as your child; be solicitous 
for my welfare throughout the whole course of my life, and especially at the 
hour of my death take me entirely under your protection. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Oh Mary, Virgin and Mother, make me a Saint. 


PRACTICE 


Let all your actions this day be done in union with Jesus and Mary. 


Third Day 


CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING SUBJECT 


THE second point presented to our consideration in the presentation of Our 
Lady is that in order to consecrate herself to God in the Temple she was 
carried part of the way by her parents, and walked the remainder, being, 
however, always assisted by them. When St. Joachim and St. Anne arrived 
at a spot where the road was level they placed the little maiden on the 
ground, and allowed her to walk, but even then she lifted up her little hands 
to clasp theirs, that she might not stumble, and when they came to the 
rougher parts of the road they again took her in their arms. It should not be 
supposed that the intentions of her parents in allowing her to walk was to 
relieve themselves; they allowed it because of the satisfaction which they 
experienced in seeing their little daughter directing her first steps to the 
Temple of the Lord. Now, it is in these two ways that our Lord leads His 
faithful servants in their pilgrimage through this miserable life. At times He 
conducts us by the hand, making us walk with Him; and very often He 
carries us in the arms of His Providence. He leads us by the hand when He 
makes us walk along the path of the exercise of virtues, because if He did 
not help us it would be impossible for us to take one step along this blessed 
road. And do we not perceive that the steps of those who have abandoned 
the paternal hand of Providence are almost always so many falls? The 
Divine Good ness wishes to lead us by the hand along our road, but He also 
wishes us to make use of our feet; that is to say, that we ourselves do all that 
is in our power, by the assistance of His grace. Therefore Holy Church, like 
a tender mother desirous of the good of her children, teaches us to recite 
daily a prayer by which we beg God to deign to accompany us during the 
whole course of our pilgrimage upon this earth, and to succour us by His 
preventing and by His accompanying grace, because without both these 


graces all our efforts to make one step in the way of virtue would be 
unavailing. 

But after our Lord has led us by the hand along the road of good works 
which require our co-operation in order that they may become meritorious, 
He carries us in His arms, producing certain effects within us, in which we 
seem to take no part, as, for instance, in the Sacraments. Tell me candidly, 
what is it that we do in order to the reception of the Most Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar, which contains all the sanctity and sweetness of heaven and 
earth? Does not our Lord carry us in His arms in permitting us to receive 
Him in this Sacrament? 

Oh, how happy are those souls who so pass through this mortal life as 
never to leave the arms of His Divine Majesty, except to do all in their 
power to labour in the practice of virtue, still keeping hold of the hand of 
their Lord ! Let us never believe ourselves capable of doing the least good 
of ourselves. The Sacred Spouse of the Canticles teaches us this truth when 
she says to her Beloved: Trahe me post Te in odorem curre-mus 
unguentorum tuorum—Draw me, and we will run after thee to the odour of 
thy ointments} She says ‘ draw me] to teach us that our soul can do nothing 
of itself unless it be drawn, assisted, and anticipated by Divine Grace. But 
to show us that she corresponds voluntarily to this attraction, she quickly 
adds: We will run? as if she wished to say: If only, my Beloved, Thou 
stretch out Thy hand to draw me, I shall not cease to run, until Thou hast 
received me into Thine arms, and united me to Thy Divine Will. 

Let us now pass to the third point: the consecration and dedication our 
glorious Lady made of her whole self unreservedly to the Divine Majesty; it 
is this, O faithful souls that we should try to imitate. Our Lord does not 
certainly expect us to be more liberal to Him than He is to us; nevertheless, 
if He shows the greatness of His goodness to us by giving us His whole 
Self, is it not just that He should require of us the total dedication of 
ourselves to Him? But what means this total dedication of ourselves to 
God? It means that we make no reserve whatever in our consecration, not 
even of the least of our affections or desires; it is this that He requires of us. 
Listen, in fact, to this Divine Saviour of our souls: Fill prate mihi cor tuum 
—’ My Son says He to each one of us in particular—’ My Son, give Me thy 
heart? Ah!’ you will add, ‘ how shall I dare to give my heart to God when it 
is so full of imperfections and sins? How can He accept the offering of this 


heart in which He finds nothing but disobedience to His Most Holy Will?’ 
Ah! be not troubled on this account, but offer it to Him all the same, 
because He does not require of you a pure and spotless heart, like that of the 
Angels and of Our Lady, but He says : * Give Me thy heart,’ such as it is. 
Ah! Let us not refuse it to Him then, although it is full of miseries, 
weaknesses, and imperfections, for we know that all that is placed in the 
hand of His Divine Goodness is converted into good. Let us not fear, then, 
for when He holds this heart of ours in His hands He will know well how to 
render it perfect. To make it less unworthy of God let us resolve to imitate 
Mary ; for amongst all the Saints who are proposed to us as a model we 
should in a special manner consider our most glorious and dear Patroness, 
the Queen of all Saints. What mirror more beautiful, more precious, or 
purer, can we place before our eyes? Is she not the most excellent example 
of evangelical teaching? Who amongst creatures is more adomed and 
enriched with every kind of virtue and grace? filice congregaverunt divitias, 
tu supergressa es universus—‘“Many daughters have gathered riches, but 
thou hast surpassed them.’ Certainly it is beyond all doubt that there is no 
Saint comparable to her, because this glorious Virgin surpasses in dignity 
and excellence not only the greatest Saints, but the very Cherubim and 
Seraphim. She consecrated herself perfectly to the Divine service, from the 
very first instant of her Immaculate Conception. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


When the senses are not well guarded, they are mysterious inlets by which 
Our enemies insinuate themselves into our souls. A glance of curiosity 
changed holy King David into an adulterer and a murderer. How many have 
reason to exclaim with Jeremiah, ‘ My eye hath been the thief that has 
robbed my soul of every good”—Riva. 


The choice of a state of life is so important that it constitutes the only 
foundation of a good or of a bad life.—St. Greg. Naz. 


The Christian who abandons himself into the hand of God, lives for God 
alone.—St. Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


The Feasts of the Blessed Virgin 


The days upon which the Blessed Virgin Mary shows herself bountiful of 
her favours, are the feasts celebrated in her honour; and if we desire to 
profit by them, we must sanctify them fervently. Let us approach the 
Sacraments on those days, and propose to practise some particular virtue of 
the Blessed Virgin, adapted to the mystery of the day. For instance, on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, let us propose to practise purity of 
intention; on that of her Nativity, a renewal of fervour, banishing all tepidity 
from our soul; on that of the Presentation, detachment from those desires 
which require to be mortified; on the Feast of the Annunciation, of the 
Visitation, on the Feast of the Purification, obedience to Superiors; and on 
the Feast of the Assumption, preparation for death. Such was ever the 
practice of all the true servants of Mary; amongst others, of St. Bernardine 
of Siena, of St. Gertrude, and of St. Vincent Ferrer. 

Mary herself made known to St. Gertrude, as we read in the tenth chapter 
of the ‘ Revelations’ of this Saint, that she rewards this practice with every 
kind of favour. On the Feast of the Assumption, whilst the Divine Sacrifice 
of the Mass was being celebrated, the Blessed Virgin showed the Saint a 
great number of young girls, whom she carefully guarded under her rich 
mantle. ‘My dear daughter,’ said she to her, ‘behold here those souls who 
do all in their power to celebrate this festival worthily.’ 

Brother Gerard, one of the first lay-brothers of the Congregation of St. 
Alfonso de Liguori, had the most tender confidence in Mary. At the 
approach of her feasts he took care to adorn all the altars of the monastery, 
and his devotion was especially great to the Immaculate Conception. He 
wished that the faithful would fast on all the vigils of her feasts; on which 
days his nourishment was but a little bread and water, and he gave himself 
the discipline to blood. During all her novenas, he performed some 
abstinence or good work in her honour. When he was allowed by his 
Superior, he spent the night preceding her festivals prostrate before her altar 
in fervent prayer. It is narrated by Fathers Petrella and Giovenale that the 
Blessed Virgin, touched by the love of her servant, appeared to him during 
one of those nights, and enriched him with favours of many kinds. 


PRAYER OF ST. GERTRUDE TO THE SACRED HEART OF MARY 


O Immaculate Heart of Mary, I have nothing to offer you that is worthy of 
you; yet how many thanks should I not render you for all the favours that 
you have obtained for me from the Heart of Jesus! What reparation should I 
not offer you for my languor during Divine service! I would wish to render 
you love for love: the only good that I possess is the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
which you have yourself given to me. I offer you, then, this treasure of 
infinite value—I can do nothing more, and nothing less do you merit from 
me. Accept, then, this gift, which is so dear to you; and nothing more do I 
desire except that you will deign to accept, also, my poor heart. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Mother of Good Counsel, pray for me. 


PRACTICE 


Make a sincere act of contrition for the time that you have spent away from 
God. 


Fourth Day 


FIDELITY OF MARY IN FOLLOWING THE CALL OF GOD 


LET us consider in this meditation the punctual care with which Mary 
always followed her vocation. God had uttered in her ears, or rather in the 
interior of her heart, the words of the psalm: Audi Fill) inclina aurem tuam, 
et obliviscere popu-him tuum, et domum patris tui et concupiscet rex decor 
em timm—‘ Hearken, my child, incline thine ear to Me; forget thy people 
and thy father’s house, and the King shall desire thy beauty! 

Ponder attentively these words: ‘ Hearken, child’—Audi Fili. They imply 
that, in order to hear well, it is necessary to listen, first, very attentively 
—’inclina anrem tuam? it is to the humble alone that God deigns to make 
known His Will. ‘“Forget thy people and thy fathers house, and the King 
will greatly desire thy beauty? This is as if He would say, do not confine 
thyself to listening to the word of inspiration, and abasing thyself in order 
that thou mayest understand it, but further strip thy heart of all affection for 
thy country and thy relations, and then I shall be delighted with thy beauty. 
O, holy and Divine seed which our Lord sows in the hearts of so many! 
And yet how many there are who hear the Divine call, without making one 
step to leave their country and go whither God calls them ! Diligence is 
taken to examine and consider attentively whether the inspiration comes 
from God, or from the enemy of all good, or if it be the deception of self- 
love; and meanwhile, through our own fault, the Divine vocation fails in its 
effect. I do not wish to condemn the considerations which ought to be made 
in order to discern well the nature of the inspiration. By no means ; but after 
having made your examen with simplicity, in the presence of God, and 
recognized His voice, go forth quickly and enter the land which He points 
out to you. Listen no longer to so many discourses and reasoning suggested 
by the spirit of the world, because procrastination under such circumstances 


exposes you to very serious dangers. Do not, then, lull yourself to sleep, but 
follow diligently the Divine attraction. 

With what assiduity and with what solicitude did not the glorious Virgin 
obey the sacred call of God! She had no need of protracted self- 
examination, because she was endowed with the grace of discernment. 
Therefore, although but a child, she repaired without delay whither her God 
led her and the King of Heaven, won by her beauty, chose her not only for 
His Spouse, but also for His Mother. ‘Blessed are they that hear the word of 
God and keep.’ 

Certainly, all are not called to follow the same path, and yet they may all 
follow the Divine inspirations. We will explain. The Church may be 
considered as the Court of a great Prince or King, in whose kingdom is 
many vassals or under-lords. All these vassals are invited to Court, and all 
share in the favours of their Sovereign, but differently. Some are favoured 
in a very special manner, and He treats them with greater confidence than 
the rest, and repeats to them His secrets. But besides the graces which He 
grants in general to all the members of His Church, to some amongst them 
He bestows more precious favours; for instance, religious persons, whom 
He admits into 

His Cabinet—that is to say, into holy religion—in order to entertain 
Himself with them familiarly, and disclose His secrets to them in the closest 
union of Heart. 

Amongst those who have received this grace, the Most Holy Virgin has 
been singularly privileged, Our Lord having made known to her secrets and 
mysteries which have been revealed to no other creature. Happy was she to 
have heard the word of God and kept it, and how happy also will you be, 
pious souls, if you endeavour, in imitation of her, to follow promptly the 
inspirations by which God manifests to you His Most Holy Will! 

I am well aware that for many it is necessary that they should live in the 
world. These persons should use, but not abuse the riches, honours and 
dignities which they are allowed by the law of God to possess; and if they 
endeavour, in the use of these possessions, to conform their affections to the 
commandments of God, without following the counsels, they will be as 
truly blessed, and will attain to the joys of eternal life. 

There are many persons who wish to consecrate themselves to God, but 
at the same time wish to reserve always something for themselves. They 


will say, for instance, I will give to God what belongs to God, and reserve 
for the world what is due to the world, without however doing what would 
be an offence to His Divine Majesty, or contrary to His most holy law. Such 
as these listen, it is true, to the inspirations of God, but do not correspond to 
them with their whole heart, and although they may be saved, yet they 
never will reach a high degree of perfection and glory. 

There are others who are quite resolved to follow steadily the inspirations 
and Will of God, and also desire to live united to Him, but not in a perfect 
manner. Observe well that there is a great difference between being all 
given to God and wholly given to God. These persons of whom we speak 
wish to reserve to themselves the choice at least of their spiritual exercises, 
in order, as they say, that they may the better serve God. But to how much 
danger of being deceived do not they expose themselves! Regulating 
themselves according to their own notions, they refuse to submit to others, 
and they mark out for themselves a mode of life according to their own 
caprices. I would say to such souls: Do you not perceive that with these 
ideas you do not belong wholly to God? Their answer would be: But I act 
so in order to serve God. But this is not the example that our most Blessed 
Lady, the glorious Virgin, gives us. On the day of her presentation she 
consecrated herself to God entirely, without any reserve, and never again 
made use of her own will or choice. O faithful souls, you ought continually 
to keep before your eyes the life of our dear Lady, and meditate upon it, so 
as to be able to conform all your actions and affections to this perfect 
model. You are her children, and therefore you ought to follow her, to 
imitate her, and make use of her as a mirror in which you should always 
view and study yourselves well. The sweetness which will flow from the 
consideration of her virtues will be received in earthen vessels; 
nevertheless, its fragrance will be none the less sweet. The balsam that is 
contained in an earthen vase is as sweet as that in a vase of crystal. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Most yellow flowers keep turned continually to the sun, but the sunflower 
turns not only its flowers but also its leaves towards the great luminary. In 
like manner the elect turn the flower of their hearts—that is, their obedience 
—to the commands of God’s will.—St. Francis of Sales. 


The virtues of the friends of God are ennobled and raised to the dignity of 
holy works by the excellence of the heart which produces them. All their 
virtuous actions are dedicated to God, for how can a heart that has given 
Him itself not give to Him all that belongs to it ? Does not he who gives a 
whole tree give also the leaves, and flowers, and fruit?—The same. 


The rose possesses the property of killing by its odour all the snails that 
come around it. Similarly, the devout soul, who is as a rose before God, 
should chase away and destroy all the creeping things that gather around 
her heart—that is to say, the coldness and tepidity which are an obstacle to 
her advancement in the way of God.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


Lamps and Candles burnt in Honour of Mary 


It is a custom amongst Catholics to have lamps or candles burning upon 
altars, or before pictures of the august Mother of God for one, or three, or 
nine consecutive days, so as to obtain spiritual or temporal favours. This 
touching practice, spring ing from the love of Mary, comes down from the 
remotest antiquity. Oil and wax, as all know, have a deep signification. The 
flame is a symbol of the vivacity of our faith and of the firmness of our 
confidence; fire symbolizes the ardour of chanty, and the ascent of the 
flame is a type of our hope. These flames intimate that we must keep the 
fire of charity ever burning in our hearts, so as to be always ready to receive 
our Divine Master when so ever He shall call us to the nuptials of the 
Lamb. Lamps lighted before the statues or pictures of Mary represent to us 
more specially the prayer of intercession, which goes direct to the Heart of 
God. They awaken a singular emotion in the heart of him who has faith. 
The oil that feeds the flame has often cost the poor man the sweat of hard 
labour, but he thinks little of this voluntary sacrifice, because it was the fruit 
of love. No one who has not visited Italy, and in particular Rome 
and Naples, can form an idea of the honour that is paid to the Blessed 
Virgin. You will find her image on all the roadsides, in the public squares, 
houses and shops, with lamps, often many at a time, burning before them, 
and the amount of oil that is consumed in this manner is considerable. This 
is a voluntary contribution of the poor as well as of the rich, and it is an 


expense that every pious family considers as necessary as their daily bread. 
At Rome there exists a sweet custom of writing a short prayer, often with 
the indulgence attached to its repetition, under each image or picture, and it 
is repeated by the passers-by. Who can say how many passions are 
repressed, how many unhappy creatures con soled, and how many hopes 
aroused by this short invocation? 


PRAYER OF ST. GENNANUS 


O you, who are, after God, my powerful protectress and my true 
consolation in this world, you who are the celestial dew that sweetens my 
pains; the light of my soul when plunged in darkness, my guide in my 
journeys, my strength in my weaknesses, my treasure in poverty, the 
remedy of my wounds, my joy in all my sorrows, my refuge in all dangers, 
the hope of my life and of my salvation, deign to hear my prayers, to take 
an interest in my woes, and to show me that compassion which peculiarly 
belongs to the Mother of a God Who entertains such love and goodness 
towards men. He is their Father, and He has constituted you their Mother. 
Ah! Place me then amongst the number of your dearest children, and obtain 
for me from God all the graces which you know to be necessary for the 
salvation of my soul. Amen. 


EJACULATION 
O Mary! be my guiding star. 


PRACTICE 


Examine what has been your fidelity in following your vocation, and how 
its obligations have been fulfilled. 


Fifth Day 


MARY IS A MODEL TO RELIGIOUS PERSONS IN HER 
PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 


GOD had commanded all the Hebrews to visit the Temple, but all, rich and 
poor were forbidden. It is an ancient and well-grounded tradition that Mary 
was led to the Temple to be presented to the Lord at three years of age, and 
that she dwelt in that sacred abode until the age of fourteen—that is to say, 
as long as was permitted by the laws of the Sanhedrim. St. Bonaventure 
relates to us the life led by the Most Holy Virgin in that voluntary 
retirement. ‘We may learn,’ says this Father, ‘ what Mary did in the Temple 
from her own revelations to one of her faithful servants, supposed to be St. 
Elizabeth.’ Amongst other things we read as follows: As soon as I was left 
in the Temple by my parents, I determined in my heart to look upon God as 
my Father. I often considered what I could do to merit His grace, and I 
began to instruct myself in His holy law. But of all the Divine precepts, 
these three principally occupied my attention: 


(1) Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength; 


(2) thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
(3) thou shalt hate thy enemy. 


‘ | kept the commandments in my heart, and I quietly embraced all the 
virtues that they contain. It is thus enter it empty-handed : Non apparetis in 
conspectu meo vacuus. The offering, however, was not the same for all. The 
rich were to give according to their riches, the poor according to their 
poverty, and thus all were able to observe the precept. From this we may 


understand that when seculars come to God and offer Him the desire and 
will, they entertain to follow and observe His Divine that I wish you to 
conduct yourself. In fact, the soul can possess no virtue whatever if it do not 
love God with all its powers, because it is from this love alone that the 
fullness of grace (without which virtue will never be preserved in the soul) 
descends to us ; but it will pass like running water and vanish if the soul 
hates not its enemies, which are sin and vice. He who desires to acquire and 
preserve grace must accustom his heart, then, to the exercise of this love 
and of this hatred, and it is in this that I wish to be imitated by you.’ 

The faithful servant of Mary, having heard these words, replied: ‘ My 
sweetest Lady, wast thou not already full of grace and virtue?’ The Blessed 
Virgin replied: ‘ Be certain that I believed myself to be the vilest sinner, 
and, like you, unworthy of grace. You perhaps believe, my daughter, that all 
the grace which I possessed was acquired without difficulty. But it was not 
so. On the contrary, I received no grace or favour without constant prayer, 
ardent desire, deep devotion, and many tears, with long afflictions, 
excepting, however, the grace of sanctification, which was given to me 
from my conception in my mother’s womb, and, as far as I knew, I never 
said or thought of anything but what was pleasing to my God.’ She added: 
‘Be assured also that no grace descends into the soul, except through the 
channel of prayer and corporal mortification. But as soon as we have given 
to God all that we possess, He Himself comes quickly to dwell within us, 
bringing with Him such inestimable gifts that the soul feels her heart to fail 
; she loses the remembrance of having ever done or said anything 
acceptable to God, and she becomes more and more vile and contemptible 
in her own eyes.’—Maria Regina e Madre Dei Santi, by 1’Abate Guyard, 
Vic. Gen. of Montalbano. 

He will be satisfied with this offering, and if they put it in practice 
faithfully, they will obtain eternal life. But let those souls who are rich in 
means for doing great things for the glory of God, such as religious persons, 
beware lest they present themselves with the offering of the poor—that is, 
of seculars; for God will not be satisfied with such an offering. Our Lord, in 
calling you, my dear sisters, into Holy Religion, enriched you with His 
graces, and on this account He requires much from you; that is, He will 
have your offering to be of all that you are, and of all that you possess, 
without any reserve. 


The Blessed Virgin, in her Presentation, made an offering pleasing to 
God; offered not only the dignity of her person (the most excellent amongst 
pure creatures), but all that she possessed. How happy are the Religious 
who, by means of their vows, have consecrated all to God, dedicating to 
Him their bodies, their hearts, and all that they possess; renouncing riches 
by the vow of poverty, pleasures by the vow of chastity, and their whole 
will by the vow of obedience! Worldlings, you may enjoy your riches if you 
will, but do not abuse them, nor wrong anyone. The pleasures that Holy 
Church permits are lawful; you are not prohibited in a thousand 
circumstances from following your own will, provided it be not contrary to 
that of God. But you, Religious, should offer all to God, without any 
reserve. He wishes your offering to be entire, such as is the gift He makes to 
you of Himself in the Divine Sacrament of the Altar. Forget not that yon 
cannot deceive Him, and if you say that you wish to consecrate yourselves 
perfectly to His Divine Majesty, and do not really do so, you are in danger 
of being punished like Ananias and Sapphira, who lied to the Holy Ghost. 

Now, the Blessed Virgin was always perfectly obedient to the Will of 
God, from the first instant of her conception, without ever changing or 
suspending for a moment the resolution she had formed to serve Him. 

Do we not daily experience how changeable is man in his good 
resolutions? How often, even in one hour, do we not like and dislike the 
same thing, and allow ourselves to be moved by excessive joy or excessive 
sadness! This was not the case with Our Lady; she hourly became more 
perfectly united to God, and merited fresh graces, and the more she 
received, the more did she render her soul worthy to receive them. By these 
means she was always strengthening her first resolution, so that the only 
change that could have been perceptible in her was the progress she made 
from one degree of perfection to another, through the practice of every 
virtue. It was for this purpose that she wished to retire into the Temple, not 
through any need she had of this retreat, for her perseverance was assured 
by her consecration at the first moment of her existence, but in order to 
instruct us, who are so changeable and inconstant, that it is our duty to 
make use of every means in our power to strengthen and preserve our good 
resolutions. 

Imitate the Most Holy Virgin also in this. Dedicate, therefore, yourselves 
entirely to God; and whenever you renew your consecration, you will 


acquire new strength and vigour in the service of His Divine Majesty. 
Renew your resolutions; renew them frequently and with fidelity, to the end 
of your life. This was the careful practice of all the Saints of both the Old 
and of the New Testament. Our nature is of itself weak and easily depressed 
when there is a question of virtuous resolutions. The earth itself has its 
periods of weakness, and refuses to be always yielding its produce; so it lies 
barren in winter. But when the spring arrives it renews itself, and having 
recovered fresh vigour, it gives us the benefit of its fruits. 

For this reason Holy Church, like a wise Mother, puts before us from 
time to time, during the course of the year, special festivals, to animate us to 
renew our good resolutions. Who will not renew his soul on the solemn 
festivals of Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas, by holy affections and firm 
resolutions to live more virtuously? But besides the observance of all these 
festivals, it has ever been a laudable custom for persons more especially 
consecrated to God, such as Religious, to choose one day in particular 
during the course of the year upon which to renew their vows, and by so 
doing to obey the great Apostle, who counsels us to confirm our vocation. 

Divine Providence has permitted for our instruction that Our Lady should 
renew in her Presentation the sacrifice which she had made of her whole 
self at the moment of her Immaculate Conception. Do you, then, religious 
souls, make this renewal in imitation of her, and do it with great fervour of 
spirit, with profound humility, and ardent charity. Place your hearts, your 
souls, and your entire being in the hands of this Holy Virgin; she will 
present you to the Most Holy Trinity, and you will obtain a thousand 
blessings in this life, and will be enabled to arrive at eternal glory in the 
next. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Flowers fade quickly if they are much handled, but if they are not touched 
they may be preserved a long time.—A Kempis. 


The root of the plant is hidden under ground and trodden under foot; it has 
neither odour nor beauty, and yet it gives life to the flower. Thus a humble 
soul may, like Mary, be despised, it may be trodden upon, forgotten ; but 
this is the way for it to produce flowers and fruits for eternal life —Nouet. 


The lily is the symbol of chastity; it preserves its whiteness and sweetness 
in the midst of thorns, so long as it is left untouched, but as soon as ever it 
is plucked it emits so overpowering an odour that it causes headache.—St. 
Francis of Sales. 


Whiteness is not an essential property of the rose—indeed, red roses are 
more beautiful and of sweeter odour; but it is the property of the lily. Let us 
endeavour to be what we are, and as justly and perfectly as possible, that we 
may do honour to our Maker.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The edifying Death of St. Jane Frances de Chantal 


It was on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception of Mary that this Saint 
was attacked by the first serious symptoms of her fatal illness. On the eve of 
the feast she was in the refectory, and after the blessing of the table she 
knelt down, and with her arms in the form of a cross repeated twice these 
words: O Mater Dei memento met. She then commented upon these words 
thus: ‘ Holy Mother of God, by your Immaculate Conception, remember me 
and assist me always, especially at the hour of my death.’ She remained for 
a long time afterwards in the same posture, absorbed in profound 
recollection. 

The following day she was confined to her, bed to rise no more. Her 
illness increasing every hour, she knew that her end approached, and 
thought only of preparing herself to appear before God. She received the 
last Sacraments with striking fervour, and preserved her calmness and 
serenity amidst the tears and sobs of all the community. During her intense 
sufferings she was heard to address the following prayer to the Most Holy 
Virgin: ‘ O Mary, Mother of Grace, Mother of Mercy, defend me from the 
snares of the infernal enemy, and receive my soul into your hands at the 
moment of my death.’ She kept a picture of her Protectress always near her 
bed; and when her speech failed she made great efforts to turn her eyes 
frequently towards this dear picture, and before she breathed her last asked 
to kiss it once more and to have it buried with her in the tomb. 


PRAYER 


O Mary, the purest of Virgins, terrified at my weakness and at the dangers 
that surround me, I recommend to thy loving care with all confidence the 
chastity of my soul and body. Permit me not, O Queen of the Angels, to be 
defiled by the least stain after having been adorned with purity and 
innocence, like a vessel of honour and glory. Banish from my heart all 
sensual desires, evil thoughts, and irregular affections. To thy love, O my 
good Mother, do I confide my heart; purify it, render it worthy to be offered 
to thy Beloved Son, that, having here on earth imitated thee in the most 
beautiful of thy virtues, I may enjoy with thee forever in heaven the 
happiness promised to the clean of heart. Amen. 


EJACULATION 
Grant, O my God, that through Mary I may belong entirely to Jesus! 


PRACTICE 


If you should meet with any contradiction to-day, preserve your peace of 
soul. 


Sixth Day 


THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE MOST HOLY VIRGIN 


WE read in the Gospel that the Angel Gabriel visited Our Lady in the town 
of Nazareth; and, as the word ‘ Nazareth’ signifies ‘ flowers,’ well is the 
Church represented in this town! What, in fact, is the Church but a house or 
a town adorned with flowers? All actions performed according to her laws 
are as so many flowers. Mortifications, humiliations, prayers—in short, all 
pious exercises are acts of virtue, which, like most beautiful flowers, diffuse 
a pleasing fragrance before God. Most justly, then, may we call the 
Christian religion a garden of flowers, that are delightful £to the sight and 
most salutary to those who breathe the air impregnated by their fragrance. 
Our Lady herself was a flower distinguished for beauty and excellence 
above all other flowers—a flower of incomparable fragrance, possessed of 
the power of producing many other flowers : Hortus condusus, sorormea, 
sponsa—’ Thou] says the sacred Spouse in the Canticles, ‘ art a garden 
enclosed: a garden all studded with the most magnificent flowers that can 
be produced. Now, tell me to whom belong so many charming and sweet- 
scented flowers, with which the Church is so gloriously adorned, but to the 
Most Holy Virgin, since they were produced by her example? It is through 
her that Holy Church is so well furnished with roses in the martyrs who 
were invincible in their constancy; with every kind of flower, in the 
confessors who were nursed in her bosom; and with sweet violets, in so 
many holy widows, who lowly, humble, and hidden, diffuse the most 
odoriferous sweetness. In fine, is it indeed not to her that belongs, in a 
special manner, so many lilies of purity and spotless virginity, innocent 
souls, bright and clear as a resplendent mirror? There can be no doubt, that 
if so many virgins have consecrated their hearts and bodies to His Divine 
Majesty, by indissoluble vows, it was that they might imitate the example of 
the Most Holy Virgin. 


She was the first to consecrate her body, her heart, and her whole self to 
God, by the vow of virginity. Hardly had she been drawn by God than she 
quickly drew after her a large number of souls who consecrated themselves 
to God in like manner, under her sacred auspices, in order that they might 
run in the way of inviolable chastity and virginity : Adducentur regi virgines 
post earn. You, beloved souls, were seen by the glorious Virgin, when she 
exclaimed: Curremus—we shall run thus assuring her Beloved that many 
would follow her standard and that under her protection they might combat 
and vanquish every kind of enemy. 

What an honour for us to be able to walk under the standard of the Queen 
of Virgins ! Our Lady is undoubtedly the honour, the Protectress, and model 
of all Christians, of men and women of all classes who live virtuously; yet, 
undoubtedly, young virgins contract by their virginity a closer alliance with 
her than other Christians, for their resemblance to her in purity enables 
them more easily and more closely to approach her. 

It is said that when the Angel came down from heaven to venerate the 
spotless Virgin, and announce to her the Incarnation of the Son of God in 
her most chaste womb, she was alone in her room. Faithful souls are here 
instructed to have a love of retirement from the world, but this is not 
enough; they ought also to retire within themselves that they may lead a 
solitary life, and thus render themselves better prepared to enjoy the 
conversation of their Beloved. Each should look upon his heart as a celestial 
cabinet where he lives alone with Him. O faithful souls, if you conceal 
yourselves thus, the Angels will know how to find you, as the Archangel 
Gabriel found Mary because she was alone. 

It is the opinion of a Doctor of the Church that the Holy Virgin Mary 
instituted some congregations of young girls, and that when she lived at 
Ephesus with the Apostle St. John she gave rules and constitutions to one of 
them. How happy were those Religious to have been instituted by the 
Queen of Doctors, who gathered her wisdom from her Son, who is the 
Wisdom of the Eternal Father!—‘Month of Mary.’ St. Francis of Sales. 

Nothing should be so pleasing to holy virgins and to true Religious as this 
state of withdrawal, because they then contemplate better the beauty of their 
Divine Spouse dwelling in the depths of their hearts. On this account the 
Psalmist said that ‘All the beauty of the King’s Daughter is within-—Omnis 
gloria filicz regis ab intus. The greatest diligence is necessary to preserve 


and increase this interior beauty, and at the same time to guard it 
continually from everything that could tarmish it, remembering that 
although men see only the exterior, the Divine Spouse penetrates into the 
inmost recesses of the heart. This is the motive which induces the loving 
spouse (I speak of a soul consecrated to the Divine service, in order to 
please God alone), to live retired within her own heart, and thus prepare an 
acceptable abode for His Divine Majesty. It is on this account that solitude 
is so much recommended to religious persons; its utility is seen by the 
diligence with which Our Lady practiced it, and which merited for her the 
sublime privilege of being chosen to be the Mother of God! 

Our Lord being the only rest of those who have abandoned all worldly 
cares in order to listen to Him speaking to their hearts in solitude, it follows 
that if they do not attend to the interior word of Jesus Christ that solitude 
becomes a long martyrdom to them. Instead of being the habitation of peace 
and tranquility their solitude is a cause of sadness and disquiet. 

Those who lead like Martha a life of great activity may still enjoy the 
tranquility of Mary, if they are careful to refer all their works to God: this 
one aim being the eye which touches the heart of the Divine Spouse. In 
order not to lose the security of our habitation, we must seek it, not so much 
in a cell, as in God Himself. Thrice happy are they who dwell in this House, 
which not only belongs to God, but is God Himself, for He will be their 
abiding rest throughout ages of ages. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Whatever flower the bee rests upon, it always extracts honey from it. So 
will it be with an interior soul: if she never leave her home but when it is 
necessary for the glory of God, she will always return to it laden with the 
honey of good works.—A Father of the Desert. 


When grace speaks it is time to act, not to hold discourse. Long prayers 
unaccompanied by mortification are nothing in the sight of God, but time 
spent uselessly.—St. Teresa. 


Whoever abandons prayer casts himself into hell—The same. 


Holy prayer is a water of benediction, which refreshes the plants of our 
good desires and intakes them flourish. It washes our souls from their 
imperfections, and extinguishes the fire of passion in our hearts.—St. 
Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


St. Bernard’s Love for Mary 


The luminous star of the Middle Ages, St. Bernard, who was the soul of the 
Crusades instituted for the defense of religion and of civilized Europe, the 
counsellor of Bishops, Popes, and Kings, may be said to have had infused 
into him at his baptism a special devotion to the Most Holy Virgin. In his 
tenderest infancy he leaped for joy when he saw by chance a picture of 
Mary, or when he heard her name pronounced. He was ever thinking of her, 
and wished everyone to be speaking to him always of her. To correct in him 
those defects which are common to childhood, it sufficed to tell him that 
such and such a thing was dis pleasing to Mary, and he immediately took 
care not to repeat the fault, and he eagerly embraced those practices of piety 
which he was told were dear to her. She, on her side, did not delay to 
manifest the care she took of him, and undoubtedly the great love he had for 
holy purity was a special gift from the Queen of Virgins. Other favours, 
however, were in store for him in the hands of his powerful benefactress. 
On Christmas Eve the young Berard was waiting in the church with his 
relations for the commencement of the midnight service, when, having 
inclined his head, he fell into a kind of ecstasy, and saw in spirit, by means 
of supernatural light, the mystery of Bethlehem, and he quietly 
contemplated the Divine Infant miraculously born from the virginal womb 
of His Mother. This vision penetrated him with so warm a feeling of 
gratitude towards Jesus and Mary that he immediately promised to 
consecrate himself entirely to their love and service henceforth. The 
writings of St. Bernard breathe a tender piety towards Mary, and unite all 
the most beautiful and moving expressions of love and veneration for her, 
which were written in former ages, and he united in his heart all the 
affections of the most zealous of her servants. With what respect, 
confidence, and love towards this good Mother are we penetrated when we 


read the pious works that he has written for her glory ! His emotion, when 
under the influence of these sentiments, frequently rapt him in ecstasy. 


PRAYER OF ST. ANDREW OF CRETE 


Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with you ! Hail you, O source of our 
joy, through you the sentence of our condemnation was changed into a 
sentence of benediction! Hail, O Temple of the glory of God, sacred 
dwelling of the King of the heavenly kingdom! You are truly blessed 
amongst all women, because you were chosen to be the Mother of your 
Creator, and all nations shall call you blessed. 


O Mary, I place in you a holy confidence, and from you I expect my 
salvation. I shall walk without fear in the midst of all my enemies, if you 
will deign to number me amongst those whom you protect. Sincere love of 
you is the safest weapon with which to fight and overcome; number me, 
then, amongst your children, for I have chosen you for my tender Mother. 
Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Sub tuum presidium confugimus sancta Dei Genitrix—’ We put ourselves 
under your powerful protection, O Holy Mother of God!’ 


PRACTICE 


Recite to-day the Angelus with great fervour. 


Seventh Day 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THE VIRGINITY OF MARY 


LET us consider attentively the virtues that were practiced by the Most 
Holy Virgin on the day of her glorious Annunciation. The first was virginity 
and purity so perfect that nothing can be compared to it amongst the purest 
creatures. Secondly, a most profound humility, united with a most ardent 
charity. 

Although the angelic virtue of perfect chastity belongs more particularly 
to Angels than to men, nevertheless, Our Lady infinitely surpassed all the 
Angels in this virtue, because it possessed three great excellences not 
conceded to the Angels. 

The first is that in Mary it is fruitful, whilst in the Angels it is sterile. The 
virginity of Mary is not only fruitful in having produced and borne the 
sweet fruit of life, our Blessed Saviour, but it is fruitful also because it 
produces a multitude of virgins, for (as we observed in the preceding 
consideration) if so many young person dedicate and consecrate their purity 
to God, it is that they may follow her example. But the pure virginity of 
Mary not only possesses the property of being fruitful, it can also restore 
virginal purity in those souls who have defiled this virtue by the contrary 
vice. In her lifetime she had already called many virgins to follow her, who 
became her inseparable companions; among others, St. Martha and St. 
Marcella. But it was also through her means that St. Mary Magdalen, who 
had been the scandal of Jerusalem, was enrolled after her conversion under 
the standard of virginal purity, and became like a brilliant crystal vase, 
capable of receiving and containing the most precious waters of grace. 

The virginity of Our Lady, therefore, is not sterile, like that of the Angels, 
but it is so fruitful that from the moment she vowed it to God, until the 
present time, it has always borne its fruit. A soul that is perfectly dedicated 
to the service of God is never alone; many others, drawn by the sweetness 


of its perfumes, flock after to copy its example. It is on this account that the 
Spouse says to her Beloved: Trahe me post te, curremus—‘Draw me and 
we Shall rim. Secondly, the virginity and chastity of the Blessed Virgin 
surpassed that of the Angels in this, that they are chaste by nature; and we 
do not, properly speaking, praise a person for the gifts of nature, since 
praise is not due where there is no merit. But the virginity of the Most Holy 
Virgin is, on the contrary, worthy of praise, because it was chosen and 
preferred by her, and consecrated by her to God. Although she was united in 
marriage to St. Joseph, it was without any prejudice to her virginity, 
because he to whom she was espoused had also consecrated his virginity to 
God. 

Thirdly, the virginity of Our Lady surpassed that of the Angels, because it 
was subjected to the severest trials, whilst that of the Angels could never be 
tempted or tried. In this sense St. Augustine, addressing the Angels, says: ‘ 
It is not difficult for you, O blessed spirits, to be pure and remain virgins, 
because neither you are, nor can be, tempted.’ 

Some may, perhaps, wonder that I have said that the purity of Our Lady 
was exposed to the severest trials; and yet so it was. But we must not 
suppose that these trials were similar to our own. As she was all purity, 
these assaults could not be like our own. The temptations which come to us, 
who, unhappily, bear their incentives within our hearts, could never have 
ventured to approach that wall of her virginal integrity. But was it not a 
great trial for Our Lady when the Angel appeared to her in human form. 
And did she not manifest this in the fear and perturbation which assailed 
her, so that the Angel was obliged to reassure her in these words : Ne 
timeas, Maria—’ Fear not, Mary’? By them he wished to remove the 
disquiet which her virginal purity suffered; it was as if he were to say: You 
see me in human form, but I am no man, nor do I come to you on the part of 
any man. 

Modesty, says a holy Doctor, is, as it were, the sacristan of chastity. The 
sacristan of a church keeps an eye always to the altars that nothing may be 
stolen, and he fastens the door with care. In like manner virginal souls are 
jealous to preserve this virtue unspotted, and no sooner do they perceive 
danger, or even the shadow of danger, than they are quickly alarmed. Thus 
it was with the Most Blessed Virgin, who was not only the Virgin par 
excellence of all in heaven and on earth, but also the most humble of all, 


and she manifested in this mystery of the Annunciation, the most sublime 
act of humility that a pure creature could make. When she heard herself 
called by the Angel full of grace, and received the announcement that she 
should become the Mother of a Son Who was to be both God and Man, she 
was troubled, and filled with fear; because, although she had conversed 
familiarly with the Angels, she had never heard them utter a single word in 
her praise. 

The Most Holy Virgin would here teach us the dangers to which purity is 
exposed by the desire of praise. Humility is the inseparable and necessary 
companion of virginity, which could not long be maintained in a soul that 
was not humble. It is true that in persons who live in the world one of these 
virtues may subsist without the other, as we see in the married life, but in 
regard to virgins, it must be absolutely asserted that one who does not 
profess both these virtues has neither of them except in appearance. 

Our Lady, being reassured by the Angel, and having understood what her 
Lord had decreed to work within her, made a sublime act of humility, 
saying : Ecce ancilla JDomini, fiat mihi secundum verbum tnum—‘Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according to Thy word.’ It 
was thus she expressed herself at the very moment when she saw herself 
raised to the sublimest dignity that can be imagined. An incomparable 
dignity, indeed, is that of Mother of God, but it does not disturb the humility 
of Mary. Although she is raised above all creatures, nevertheless she simply 
declares that she is, and ever will be, the servant of His Divine Majesty; and 
to show the truth of her protest she adds : Fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum 
: ‘Be it done unto me according to Thy word. She abandons herself to the 
Divine Will, and proclaims that of her own choice she would never have 
come forth from her state of humility and lowly self-esteem. How well did 
the Most Holy Virgin know that humility is ever the inseparable and 
necessary companion of virginity! 

Although, as we have said, humility and virginity can dwell singly in 
persons who live in the world, yet such a separation can never be made 
between humility and charity, these virtues being absolutely inseparable. 
They are like the ladder of Jacob, by which the Angels ascended and 
descended. This was not done simultaneously, but alternately; the Angels 
descending first, and then ascending after wards. Similarly, as soon as 
humility has abased us, charity quickly raises us up towards heaven. It 


might seem that the virtue of humility in some degree removes us from 
God, Who is at the summit of this mysterious ladder, because it causes us to 
descend very low in self-abasement. On the contrary, however, in 
proportion as we lower ourselves we become more and more worthy to 
mount towards the summit of this mystical ladder of perfection, where our 
Heavenly Father awaits us. Our Lady, then, obtained the dignity of Mother 
of God by abasing herself, and acknowledging herself unworthy of it; for 
scarcely had she pro tested her lowliness, and abandoned herself, by an act 
of incomparable charity, to the Divine Will, than the mystery was 
accomplished. If we thus regulate our conduct, and, in imitation of Mary, 
unite virginity with humility, we shall be certainly helped by charity. This 
Divine gift will lift us up the mystical ladder of Jacob, and introduce us into 
the presence of the Eternal Father, Who will enrich us with every kind of 
heavenly consolation. We shall sing canticles of Divide praise with our 
most holy Patroness, and eternally glorify Our Lord for the grace we have 
obtained to imitate her virtues, and fight under her standard. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Humility made the Son of God descend from Heaven into the immaculate 
bosom of Mary, and by the same virtue we may also cause Him to descend 
into our souls.—St. Teresa. 


It is not humility to acknowledge ourselves to be miserable, for this needs 
but a little understanding of our condition, but to wish and desire to be 
treated as such is true Christian humility—St. Francis of Sales. 


We ought never to make use of our heart, eyes, and words for the 
indulgence of our own humours and inclinations, but only for the service of 
the Celestial Spouse.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The Love of St. Alphonsus for Mary 


The love of St. Alphonsus Liguori for the Blessed Virgin Mary was so 
burning that he desired to inflame with it the hearts of all mankind. He was 


often heard to say: ‘ O men, what are you doing? Why so much affection 
for earthly creatures, for false deceivers, who make you lose both body and 
soul, both Paradise and God? How is it you love not Mary, who is ever most 
amiable, most loving, and most faithful; and who, after having enriched you 
with consolations and graces in this life, will obtain for you from her Divine 
Son the eternal glory of Paradise?’ 

He loved her so tenderly from his childhood, that one day he said to her 
quite simply: ‘ O my sweet Virgin Mary, I do not wish that there should be 
anyone in the world who loves and hononrs you more than I do;’ and this 
desire of his heart was fully gratified. He thought of her even in sleep, and 
made use of this tender aspiration: ‘ O Mary, how beautiful you are! O how 
beautiful you are!’ No one could speak to him without receiving a 
recommendation to be devout to Mary. ‘ Be devout to the Holy Virgin 
Mary,’ he would say ; ‘ whoever is devout to her will certainly be saved.’ 
He inculcated the pious practices of visiting her images, reciting the Rosary, 
and fasting in her honour, on Saturdays and on the vigils of her festivals. 
But in a special manner he wished all to recite, every morning and evening, 
three Ave Marias in commemoration of her Immaculate Conception and 
perpetual virginity, adding this ejaculation to each Ave Maria : ‘ By your 
sacred virginity and Immaculate Conception, O Mary, obtain for me purity 
and sanctity of soul and body.’ He gave pictures of her to everyone, saying : 
‘ Here is the image of your Heavenly Mother; give her your love and 
confidence.’ At other times he repeated: ‘ Love the good Virgin much, 
because Mary is the Mother of perseverance; and whoever loves Jesus and 
Mary will become holy.’ 


PRAYER 


O Mary, you are truly the valiant woman in whom the Lord found rest, and 
whom He has chosen to be the depositary of all His treasures. The universe 
honours you as the most pure sanctuary of the Divinity, the true Temple of 
the Lord, in which was begun the salvation of the world, and in which took 
place the grand reconciliation between God and man. You are that 
privileged field which sin could not enter and devastate; you are that 
magnificent garden in which Our Lord planted all the flowers that adorn 
His Church. You, O Mary, are the Paradise of God, whence springs the 


fountain of living water which waters and fructifies the earth: obtain for me, 
by your powerful intercession, that, being washed in this-most pure water, I 
may be admitted with you to the nuptials of the Immaculate Lamb. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Most pure Virgin, pray for us. 


PRACTICE 


In temptations against holy purity invoke Mary, Virgin and Mother. 


Eighth Day 


THE VISITATION 


THOUGH Mary had thus humbled herself before God, she did not stop 
there, because she knew that humility and charity do not attain their highest 
degree of perfection until, for God’s sake, they are exercised in behalf of 
our neighbour. True fraternal charity proceeds from the love of God, and in 
proportion as these increases, the love of our neighbour becomes more 
intense. The Apostle of Charity teaches us this truth, when he says: Qui 
enim non diliget fratrem suum quem vidit, JDeum quern non videt, 
quomodo potest deligere?,—‘For he that loveth not his brother whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?’ If we desire, then, to show 
our love to God, we must love our neighbor, we must serve him, help him, 
and relieve him in his necessities according to our power. How profoundly 
was the Blessed Virgin pene trated with this truth! No sooner had she heard 
that her cousin had conceived in her old age, than she arose and went with 
haste (the Gospel says, cum festinatione) over the mountains of Judea to the 
city of Ephrem. 

Consider that Mary is become the Mother of the Son of God, and having 
with all humility and sweetness obtained leave of her Holy Spouse to go 
and visit her cousin Elizabeth, she bade a painful adieu to all her 
neighbours. With great eagerness did the Most Holy Virgin undertake her 
long and fatiguing journey, as the Gospel says, she went with haste! The 
first movements of Him Whom she bears in her womb increased her 
fervour, and she began her journey with haste but without mental flurry. 
The Angels are ready to accompany her, and St. Joseph gladly conducts her. 
One would wish to have known something of the conversation of these two 
great souls, and willingly should we listen to the account thereof. It is 
probable that the Holy Virgin conversed only of Him Whom she bore 
within her, and breathed only for her Saviour. St. Joseph, on his side, thinks 


only of his Redeemer, Who moves his heart with a thousand sentiments and 
affections. As wine locked up in the cellar acquires the scent of the flowery 
vines, so the heart of this Holy Patriarch insensibly participates in the 
perfume and the vigour of the Divine Infant Who blooms in His beautiful 
vineyard. The profound humility which Mary exercised in serving one who 
was in every respect her inferior, is indeed most worthy of our admiration. 
It is true that Elizabeth was of noble birth, because she was of the royal race 
of David, and was, moreover, united in marriage to the High Priest of the 
tribe of Levi. However, this nobility is nothing in comparison with that of 
the Most Holy Virgin, whose incomparable greatness can only be expressed 
by the title of Mother of God—Mater Dei—and yet where can we find more 
profound humility ? Her humble heart is not satisfied with calling herself 
the hand maid of the Lord, but she leaves her house, and for three entire 
months is as a handmaid to her venerable cousin. The Gospel, moreover, 
gives us to understand that when the Divine Mother entered the house of 
Zacharias she was the first to give the salutation, and this through her great 
humility: In-travit in domum Zacharice et salutavit Elizabeth. 

Remark also the conduct of Our Lady amidst the praises and blessings 
which Elizabeth bestowed upon her. Assuredly it was very different from 
that of women in the world, who instead of humbling themselves when they 
are praised, become more puffed up. Was it not vanity that possessed our 
poor mother Eve, who, on hearing that she was created to the image and 
likeness of God, became thereby so presumptuous that she strove to become 
equal to Him, and gave ear to all the suggestions of the infernal enemy? But 
as the Most Holy Virgin had come into the world to regain all that Eve had 
lost by her vanity and pride, she thinks only of the abyss of her nothingness, 
and calls herself the handmaid of the Lord, although proclaimed by the 
Angel His Mother; when she is declared by Eliza beth to be the most 
blessed of women, she replies that her blessings are accorded because the 
Lord has looked down upon her lowliness and her littleness: Quia respexit 
humilitatem andllce sues. What an excellent sign is humility of heart in a 
soul that has made progress in the spiritual life ! When such souls humble 
themselves before God and before all creatures, in proportion to the 
greatness of the favours received, and place all their happiness, like Mary, 
in this alone, that the Divine Goodness has looked down upon their 


lowliness and misery, it is a sure indication that the graces of God are not 
received in vain. 

The effects of grace in the heart of the Most Blessed Virgin were a 
profound humility and a burning charity towards God and towards her 
neighbour. The Apostle St. Paul in relating to us the love that our Saviour 
bore to the virtue of humility, says that ‘He humbled Himself unto death, 
even to the death of the Cross—Humiliavit semet-ipsum usque ad mortem, 
mortem autem crucis ; and he would have us learn from this that we should 
not be satisfied to have practiced this virtue in some _ particular 
circumstances, nor for a certain time, but that we must practice it always 
and on all occasions. We must practice this virtue not only until death but 
unto the death of the Cross ; that is to say, unto the perfect mortification of 
our selves, humbling our self-esteem and our self-love. Let us not deceive 
ourselves by a certain appearance of humility ; as, for instance, in speaking 
of our imperfections, or in performing external acts of reverence and 
humility, for the virtue of humility does not consist in this. True and 
Christian humility makes us esteem ourselves absolutely as nothing, as 
unworthy to live, as deserving only of universal contempt. It moves us to 
embrace generously the precept of our Saviour, that we renounce ourselves 
if we wish to follow Him : Si quis vult post me venire ‘, abneget 
semetipsum. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Humility is the root of every virtue. As the flower receives its nourishment 
from the root, and withers when it is cut off from it, so virtue, however 
perfect it may be, languishes and dies if it be not rooted in humility— 
Nouet. 


Bees suck honey from the lily, the iris and the rose; but they draw it also 
from the smallest flowers, such as rosemary and thyme. Indeed, they gather 
more honey from the latter, and it is of a better quality; because more 
closely confined in the smaller flowers and better preserved. Thus is charity 
practiced, both more frequently and with more humility, in lowly exercises 
of devotion, and consequently with greater perfection and holiness.— 
Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


The Pilgrimage of St. Francis of Sales to Loreto 


St. Francis of Sales was always thinking of the honour of the Most Blessed 
Virgin, and had made a vow from his youth to visit the holy Chapel of 
Loreto. In his travels through Italy, made by order of his father, his great 
desire was to fulfil the promise he had made to venerate the Most Holy 
Virgin in the Sanctuary where she had received the visit of the Angel and 
the sublime dignity of becoming the Mother of God, and he did so with 
wonderful piety. He was rapt in admiration in beholding those walls that 
had enclosed such wonders. He prayed motionless for a long time before 
the Altar of the Queen of Heaven, thank ing her devoutly for all she had 
done for himself, exhorting her to continue her holy protection, and 
renewing his promise to imitate her angelic virtue of purity during his 
whole life. Ineffable were the graces and consolations that he then received 
; his mind was illumined by celestial light, and his heart was inflamed with 
such ardent charity, that from that moment. Nothing appeared to him 
impossible, when there was question of the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. 


PRAYER OF ST. GERMANUS 


Hail Mary, you are the hope of Christians, and it is in this quality that I turn 
myself to you. Receive, O tender Mother, the prayer addressed to you by a 
poor sinner, but a penitent sinner, who honours you, and who, after God, 
places in you all his hope for his conversion and salvation. I am indebted to 
you for so many graces, but grant me, I beseech you, one grace more. 
Confirm me and establish me in the grace and love of your Divine Son. You 
are the consolation of the afflicted; deign, then, to intercede in my favour 
with your Divine Son, my Saviour, 


Jesus, that He may deliver me from the burden of my sins, dissipate the 
darkness of my understand ing, remove every irregular affection from my 
heart, and restrain all the efforts and temptations of my enemies, that, being 
aided by this grace, I may henceforth so order my life that, under your 
protection, I may arrive at the happy port of eternal life. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


O Holy Virgin, may I always re member you, and have recourse to you in 
all my necessities. 


PRACTICE 


Visit the altar of Mary, either in the church or in your room, to obtain from 
her sorrow for your sins. 


Ninth Day 


THE CHARITY OF MARY IN THE VISITATION 


WE must not imagine that the Blessed Virgin Mary was moved to 
undertake this long journey to visit her cousin, St. Elizabeth, by curiosity to 
know if what the Angel had told her were true, for she had not the slightest 
doubt of it. Our Blessed Lady was moved by a secret impulse of God, Who 
wished to commence the work of Redemption and the sanctification of 
souls in this visit, by the sanctification of the infant St. John. 

The most ardent charity and most profound humility animated her, and 
gave her wings to fly across the mountains of Judea, and these two virtues 
were also the cause of her journey. As St. Ambrose says, charity or grace 
knows no delays nor cold deliberations: Nescit tarda molimina sancti 
spiritus grati. It need not therefore surprise us if the Most Holy Virgin, filled 
as she was with charity (because she bore in her womb Him Who is Love 
itself), should exercise it in continual acts towards God, to Whom she was 
closely united by the sacred bond of perfect love, and towards her 
neighbours, whom she loved so tenderly and sincerely that she sighed for 
the salvation and sanctification of the whole world. She went with all 
alacrity, because she knew with what happy results her visit would be 
attended, in the person of St. John, and also because she wished to 
congratulate her cousin who, notwithstanding her age and sterility, had 
conceived the long-predicted precursor of the Word Incarnate. She went 
that they might rejoice together, and excite each other to glorify the God of 
all mercy, and to thank Him for so many favours and benedictions. 

St. Luke would teach us by the words, Exurgens Maria abiit cum 
festinatione in montana in dvitatem Juda—’ Mary arose and went into the 
mountain country with haste, into a city of Judea’—the care and readiness 
with which we also ought to correspond to the Divine inspirations. As it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit .to banish all tepidity and negligence from the 


heart, so He would have us execute His Divine Will with all care and 
diligence, and He is offended by any kind of delay. The virginal purity of 
Mary, which so dearly loved solitude, also caused her to go with haste, for 
the best protection for virginal purity is to appear as little as possible in the 
tumult of the world. 

Having reached the house of Zachary, she entered it. She saluted 
Elizabeth. The Evangelist does not relate that she saluted Zachary also, for 
her love of purity was so great that she spoke little with men. Let virgins 
learn from this that they cannot take too great care for the preservation of 
this virtue. 

Who can imagine the sweet fragrance of this most beautiful lily in the 
house of Zachary during the three months that she remained there? How 
well did she spend every instant! What honey, what precious balsam, must 
those sacred lips have distilled in the few but excellent words that they 
uttered! Indeed, Mary could speak only that which filled her heart, and that 
was Jesus! 

Let us consider the meaning of the words, that ‘ Elizabeth was filled with 
the Holy Ghost’—Et repleta est Spiritu Sancto Elisabeth—that Elizabeth, 
who had already received the Holy Ghost with all His gifts, received a new 
fulness and a new increase of grace by this visit. Although the Lord grants 
His graces to the just in full measure yet, as the Gospel says, this measure 
can be so augmented as to overflow on all sides: Mensuram bonam 
confertam et coagitatam et supereffluentem dabunt in sinum vestrum. 

Let us well understand this important truth. The grace of the Holy Ghost 
can never be granted to us in this life in such full measure that it cannot be 
augmented; therefore, let us beware of saying: ‘ It is enough; I am 
sufficiently enriched with graces and virtues. Mensura conferta est—the 
measure is filled up, further progress in morti fication is unnecessary.’ He 
who should speak thus would only show too clearly his misery, or, rather, 
his presumption, and the great danger to which he exposes himself. Omni 
habenti dabitur et abundabit, ei autem qui non habet et quod videtur habere 
auferetur ab eo. This text signifies that to him who has received much—that 
is to say, who has laboured much, and never gives up—much shall be 
given. Such a one believes that he has never done enough; but, conscious of 
his own misery, he continues to labour with holy and sincere humility. He, 
then, who possesses much, shall re ceive with usury, and superabundantly ; 


but from him who profits not by the grace received, letting it lie idle and 
fruitless, because he believes he is rich enough, from him shall be taken that 
which he thinketh himself to possess and that which he does not possess. 
This means, that graces already received shall be taken away, because he 
has not traded with them, and those which have been pre pared for him shall 
not be bestowed upon him, since he has rendered himself unworthy of them 
by his negligence. All this, however, is not to be understood of sufficient 
grace, which is never denied by God to anyone, but of efficacious grace, 
which, by a just judgment of God, is not granted to tepid and ungrateful 
souls. 

The thirst for riches and honours, by which worldlings are tormented, 
never allows them to say, Enough. And yet they ought to be contented with 
a little, for experience teaches us that the highest dignities and honours and 
great wealth frequently occasion the loss of souls. It is in regard of such 
temporal matters that we should say, have sufficient. But, with regard to 
Spiritual goods, let us never believe that we possess them in sufficient 
abundance, so long as we remain in this land of exile, but let us make every 
possible effort to advance day by day from virtue to virtue. 

Experience teaches us that plants and fruits do not attain maturity until 
they have produced their seeds, which are necessary for the reproduction of 
their species. In the same way our virtues will never be sufficiently 
perfected, or reach their maturity, until they produce within us an ardent 
desire to make further progress. This desire is the spiritual seed which 
produces new degrees of virtue. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Mary is a most beautiful rose, which dared not open its petals even to the 
gentle breeze of an Angel!—St. Ambrose. 


How precious and how delicate a flower is purity! A sigh, a look, a word is 
enough to wither it! On this account chaste souls continually distrust 
themselves, and flee from the slightest occasions of danger.—Nouet. 


The rose is the symbol of love and charity; its petals are red, and formed 
like a heart. Such should be the actions of the spouses of Jesus Christ. They 


should have as many hearts as they have petals—that is to say, hearts full of 
love, and like petals in the little esteem they should have of their actions.— 
St. Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


Consecration of the Saturday to Mary 


Holy Church is ever desirous to maintain a tender devotion in the hearts of 
the faithful towards the Most Blessed Virgin, and from the earliest ages of 
Christianity she has encouraged the consecration of the Saturday to her. It is 
related that there was in the church of Santa Sofia at Constantinople a 
picture of the Mother of God which was veiled during the rest of the week, 
but on Friday evening the veil was raised without human aid, and lowered 
on the evening of Saturday. Thus did Almighty God manifest His Will that 
Saturday should be dedicated to Mary. It was on Saturday she took so great 
a part in the work of our redemption, and it was fitting that on the morrow 
of the day when she so bitterly wept over the sorrowful scene of Calvary we 
should remember her tears shed for us in a special manner. Again, on 
Saturday God rested from His work in the creation of the world, and the 
Church consecrates this day to her, to honour the mysterious repose of the 
Holy Ghost in her Immaculate Heart, and that of Our Blessed Saviour in her 
chaste womb. Saturday is the introduction to Sunday—the symbol of 
eternal rest—and the Holy Virgin is truly invoked under the title of c Gate 
of Heaven ‘—Janua Cceli. 

Saturday, moreover, is the day between Friday, the day of mourning, and 
Sunday, the day of joy—and the Holy Virgin is the mediatrix between God, 
Who is Eternal Beatitude, and man, who is subject to endless evils and 
miseries. Mary is the way to arrive at Jesus, and Saturday is a prelude to the 
solemnity of Sunday. Saturday is as a magnificent portal consecrated to the 
Mother of God, by which we enter the Sanctuary of God Himself. The 
Saints held this day in great esteem—on it they redoubled their pious 
exercises—and many begged, as a signal favour, that they might die on a 
Saturday. 


PRAYER 


O Sovereign Queen of Angels, you are the Mother of Orphans, as your 
faithful servant, St. Bonaventnre, says: Mater Orphano-rum. Sinners are 
truly orphans—for they have had the misfortune to lose their God, the most 
tender of Fathers. To you, therefore, I have recourse, O Mother of Mercy. I 
have had the misfortune to lose my true Father, by sin; and yet, since you 
have not abandoned me, O my Mother, I feel a lively hope that through 
your goodness you will deign to intercede for me, and reconcile me to my 
Father, Whom I have so grievously offended. O Holy Virgin! he alone can 
perish who does not have recourse to you. I confess, indeed, that I am a 
most unworthy sinner, and, nevertheless, to you do I fly, animated by sweet 
confidence in your love. Your mercy is greater than all my miseries; and, 
although my iniquities are enormous, they will never exhaust the treasures 
of your Son’s mercy, nor your own. I sincerely detest, from my heart, all my 
sins, and hope, through your intercession, for a general pardon. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Oh Mother of God and my Mother, the confidence I place in you is to me a 
pledge of my eternal salvation. 


PRACTICE 


Let all your prayers and actions this day be offered in suffrage for the holy 
souls in Purgatory. 


Tenth Day 


BY THE VISIT OF MARY, ELIZABETH IS FILLED WITH THE 
HOLY GHOST 


LET us continue our Meditation on the sweet mystery of the Visitation. 

The visit which this incomparable Virgin made to St. Elizabeth was not 
useless, nor, like the visits of worldly people, a matter of ceremony. Such 
visits result in harm to the conscience, in offences against chastity or 
charity. The Most Holy Virgin was induced to visit her cousin Elizabeth 
from pure motives of charity, and the days she spent with her were not 
employed in useless occupations, but in praising and magnifying God. How 
holy, pious, and devout was not this visit! It filled the whole house of 
Zachary with the Holy Spirit, and admirable effects were produced in St. 
Elizabeth. The first effect was humility. As soon as Our Lady appeared in 
the house of her cousin the Saint was filled with astonishment at such a 
favour, and exclaimed: Unde hoc mihi ut veniat Mater Domini met ad me? 

“Whence is this to me that the Mother of my God should come unto me?’ 
This is the virtue that the Holy Ghost first produces within us; a profound 
humility, which forces us to annihilate ourselves in the sight of the infinite 
greatness of God, and acknowledge our own baseness and worthlessness. 

The second effect was to confirm St. Elizabeth in faith, as is gathered 
from the words she ad dressed to the Most Holy Virgin : ‘ Blessed art thou 
that hast believed ; blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb’—Beat a es qua crededisti; benedicta tu inter mutteres et 
benedictus fructus ventris tui.Indeed, one of the chief operations of the Holy 
Spirit is to ground us in faith and convert us entirely to God, and make us 
acknowledge Him as the Source of all the graces and blessings granted to 
mortal beings. 


Truly may St. Elizabeth have said, you are blessed amongst all women, 
but your blessedness proceeds from the Fruit of your womb, the God of 
blessings. We do not usually praise the fruit on account of the tree, but the 
tree on account of the excellence of its fruit. Thus, although we ought to 
render to the Most Holy Virgin worship or veneration beyond that which we 
render to the Saints, yet our homage and veneration should never equal that 
which we give to God. God alone should be sovereignly adored; but, as the 
Most Holy Virgin is the Mother of Our Saviour, and a co-operator in our 
redemption, she is worthy of such a special worship as all true Christians 
have ever given to her. When the Holy Spirit dwells within us, we love and 
praise God alone above all things, as our Sovereign Creator; and after Him, 
Mary, His Most Holy Mother. 

The third effect that the Holy Ghost produces in those upon whom He 
descends is a complete change of heart, as is represented in the joy of the 
Baptist yet unborn : Ecce enim ut facta est vox salutationis tucz in auribus 
meis, exultavit infans in utero meo—‘Behold, as soon as the voice of thy 
salutation sounded in my ears,’ said Elizabeth to Our Lady, ‘ the Infant 
leaped in my womb.’ Thus was St. John sanctified, going forth as it were 
out of himself, and casting himself before his Maker. And so it is with those 
who receive the Holy Spirit: they go out of themselves and lose themselves 
in God ; that is to say, they live no longer according to nature and the 
senses, but they follow the inspirations of grace. If you desire, then, to 
know whether you have received the Holy Ghost, examine your actions. 

It was through the intervention of Most Holy Mary that St. Elizabeth 
received the Holy Spirit. This teaches us that we should make use of her as 
a mediatrix with her Divine Son in order to obtain heavenly graces. It is true 
that we can address ourselves directly to God in our petitions, without 
employing the mediation of the Most Holy Virgin or the Saints; but this is 
not according to the order ordained by God, Who wished that there should 
be a communication between us and His Saints. Hence the Church militant 
and triumphant form but one Church, directed and governed equally, though 
differently, by God Himself; and 

He wishes us to have recourse to Him through the Most Holy Virgin and 
the Saints, and He bestows the most precious graces upon us by their 
intercession. 


For the concluding point of this meditation we may add that it is of the 
greatest advantage to our souls to be visited by the Most Blessed Virgin; 
and her visits are always accompanied by many blessings and graces, as in 
the case of St. Elizabeth. O God ! you will say, I do, indeed, desire that she 
would deign to honour me with one of her visits during prayer, since her 
visits fill the soul with sweet consolation. However, we must bear in mind 
that Mary often visits us with inspirations and interior lights, to aid our 
progress in perfection; and these are precisely the visits that we are 
unwilling to receive. 

Endeavour to receive Holy Communion devoutly and you will contract a 
spiritual relationship with the Most Holy Virgin, since the Most Precious 
Body of Our Saviour, which we receive in Holy Communion, was formed 
by the Holy Ghost of her most pure blood. 

In this manner, and by the imitation of her virtues, the relationship which 
you will contract with her will be much more excellent and more pleasing 
to her than that of Elizabeth, which was merely of flesh and blood. Our 
Lord says: ‘Whosoever shall do the will of My Father Who is in heaven, he 
is My brother, and sister, and mother’ (Matt. xii. 50). 

In order to have some share in the visits of this Holy Virgin, we must not 
look for consolations, but generously resolve to accept even contempt and 
sorrow. In fact, Mary did not visit St. Elizabeth until she had suffered the 
ignominy and humiliation of her sterility. It is impossible to lead a devout 
life without trouble, and merit is in proportion to suffering. Finally, if we 
desire to receive the favour of this visitation, we must be transformed; we 
must die to self, and live only to God and for God: in a word, we must 
humble ourselves profoundly, according to the example of St. Elizabeth. Be 
faithful then, pious souls, in this exercise, during this short and miserable 
life, that you may afterwards chant eternally in heaven with the Most Holy 
Virgin : Magnificat anima mea Dominum—‘My soul doth magnify the 
Lord!’ 

My God ! how ashamed I am to be still so full of myself, when I have so 
often come to Holy Communion ! O dear Jesus! may we always bear Thee 
in our hearts, that we may no longer breathe but Thee? How is it that I am 
so little united to Thee, since Thou art always in me? Why do I stray so far 
from Thee, whilst Thou art always close to me? Thou dwellest in my heart, 
how is it that I do not abide in Thine ? 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Chastity is the unblemished beauty of the Saints, which, like the rose, 
adorns the soul and body, and fills them with sweet and pleasing fragrance. 
—St. Ephrem. 


A slight breath of wind suffices to make the flowers fall from the trees in 
spring; and sometimes one flattering word, of itself, is enough to ruin a 
chaste soul, which is infinitely more delicate and tender than any flower.— 
Nouet. 


As the bee gathers from flowers the dew of heaven and the sweetest juice of 
the earth, forming it into honey and carrying it to its hive, so the Priest takes 
from the altar our Blessed Saviour (the true Son of God, Who descended 
like dew from heaven, and came forth from the Virgin Mary as a flower 
from the earth of our humanity), and places Him in your mouth, and He 
becomes to you a delicious and spiritual food.—St. Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


Devotion of St. Thomas Aquinas to the ‘ Ave Maria 


The most tender devotion towards Mary was, as we may Say, innate in St. 
Thomas Aquinas. One day, when he was a little child, his nurse observed 
that he kept a piece of paper in his hands, which she wished to take from 
him: but the child resisted with loud cries, and made every effort to retain it. 
This singular resistance excited the curiosity of his pious mother, the 
Countess Theodora. She therefore took hold of the piece of paper, opened it, 
and found, to her surprise, written upon it the Angelical Salutation. Whilst 
she was reading it, the infant redoubled his cries and tears, so that she was 
obliged to return it to him. Thomas had no sooner received it, than putting it 
into his mouth he swallowed it with great eagerness. This fact 
foreshadowed the devotion which the Saint ever had for the Angelical 
Salutation, on which he has left us a most pious and learned commentary, 
full of the praises of Mary. 


PRAYER 


Holy Virgin and my tender Mother! You are the channel by which the 
graces of God reach us ; you are the depositary of all celestial treasures, and 
you yourself declare to us that you possess all the wealth of heaven, to 
enrich those that love you : ut ditem diligences me. O Divine Mother! you 
see that my poverty is great, and my indigence extreme ; but remember, | 
beseech you, that I trust in you, and hope that you will be moved to 
compassionate my miseries, and to obtain for me a remedy. I love you, O 
Holy Virgin; you are, after God, the great object of my affections. Have 
compassion on me then, and never abandon me to the snares of the enemies 
of my salvation, but succour me during the whole course of my life, and 
above all at the moment of my death, so that I may come one day to your 
feet, in the abode of eternal happiness. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


O Holy Virgin, help those who groan in misery! 


PRACTICE 


Mortify self-love, by some act of obedience or meekness. 


Eleventh Day 


HUMILITY OF MARY 


THE Blessed Virgin Mary surpassed all the Angels and Saints in perfection 
and merit; and of all creatures none as she was so pleasing to God. Who, 
indeed, ever possessed so ardent a charity and so profound a humility? 
Where shall we find humility equal to that which appeared in Mary when, 
in answer to Elizabeth, she confessed that the cause of her happiness was 
that the Lord had deigned to regard the humility of His handmaid, and that 
therefore all generations should call her blessed?—Quia _respexit 
humilitatem an cilice sit cz ; ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent omnes 
genera tiones. 

Many Doctors of the Church are of opinion that, when Mary said, ‘the 
Lord hath regarded the humility of His handmaid,’ it was not her intention 
to speak of her virtue of humility, because, although she was profoundly 
humble, she did not believe herself to be so; but that she thought only of her 
lowly state, her baseness, and abjection as a creature of God, and of the 
nothingness from which she had been drawn. There are others, however, 
who hold a contrary, and perhaps more probable, opinion, and say that Our 
Lady intended to speak of her virtue of humility, being well aware that it 
was this virtue that had attracted Our Saviour to her chaste womb. We may 
well believe that Mary was aware that she possessed this virtue, and that 
she had no fear of losing it, being intimately persuaded that it was the effect 
of the grace of God within her and not of her own merits. 

Indeed, we find the great St. Paul acknowledging that he possessed the 
virtue of charity and in such decisive terms as would seem in others 
presumptuous rather than humble. He writes: ‘ Who shall separate me from 
the charity of Christ?’>—Quis me separabit a charitate Christi’] * Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or hunger, or nakedness, or danger, or persecution, 
or the sword ? I am sure that neither death nor life nor Angels shall be able 


to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ See 
Rom. viii. 35-39. 

Notice the confidence with which this great Apostle speaks when he 
protests that there is no power in the world, or in hell, that is capable of 
separating him from the charity of his God. He believed that he possessed 
this virtue of charity; and in speaking thus he confided entirely in grace and 
in his own merits by grace. The glorious Virgin knew well that the virtue of 
humility has more power to attract the Heart of God to our hearts than all 
other virtues. The Divine Spouse in the Canticles seems to signify this, 
when he expresses his admiration for the beauty of the footsteps of his 
beloved : Quam pulchri sunt gressus tui in calceamentis, filia principis !—’ 
How beautiful are thy steps in shoes, O Prince’s daughter!’ (Cant, vii. i), 
and then enumerates her other beauties. Judith did not captivate Holofernes 
so much by the rare beauty of her countenance and the splen dour of her 
attire as by her sandals, or her shoes, which were probably embroidered 
with gold. 

In like manner the Eternal Father, considering the variety of virtues that 
adorned Our Lady, was in admiration of her beauty; but when He cast His 
eyes upon her sandals He was so pleased that He sent His Only Son to 
become Incarnate in her chaste womb. What is signified by these sandals or 
shoes of Mary but her humility? These articles are the least valuable part of 
our attire, and the soonest covered with dust. Now, the spirit of true 
humility continually abases the souls who possess it, and annihilates them 
in their own eyes, and keeps them under the feet of everyone. Such is the 
property of this virtue of humility, which is the foundation of the whole 
spiritual life. It was this lowliness that the Lord looked upon in the Most 
Holy Virgin with so much complacency, and this look of His formed her 
whole greatness : Quia respexit humilitatem ancillce suce ecce enim ex hoc 
beatam me dicent omnes generationes. All generations shall call her blessed 
because God had regarded her. 

Whichever of the two significations given to these words : God hath 
regarded the humility of His Handmaid be accepted, we find that the Holy 
Virgin always spoke with so much humility as to leave no doubt whatever 
that she considered all her happiness to proceed from her Lord having 
looked upon her lowliness. On this account the words of the Spouse of the 
Canticles are applied to her: Dum esset Rex in accubitM. suo nardus meet 


dedit odorem suum—‘While the King was at his repose, my spikenard sent 
forth the odour thereof.’ The plant on which the spikenard grows does not 
grow up high like the cedars of Lebanon. But lowly as it is, it delights all by 
the sweetness it diffuses around. What a precious plant was the Most Holy 
Virgin, who never sought to exalt herself, although enriched by God with 
the most signal favours! She was always penetrated by the sense of her own 
abjection and nothingness; and in virtue of this humility she spread around, 
like the spikenard plant, so sweet a perfume that it ascended to the Throne 
of the Divine Majesty, and attracted the Son of God to descend and take 
flesh in her immaculate womb. 

We see, then, how dear humility is to God! Our Saviour taught this truth 
in His memorable reply to the woman who exclaimed aloud: Beatus venter 
qui Te portavit et ubera quce suxisti—’ Blessed is the womb that bore Thee, 
and the paps that gave Thee suck.’ ‘Yea,’ said Our Lord, ‘rather, blessed are 
they that hear the Word of God and keep it’7—Quinimmo beati qui audiunt 
verbum Dei et custodiunt illud. That is to say: * My Mother is indeed 
blessed on account of having borne Me in her womb; but more blessed is 
she on account of the humility with which she listened to the words of My 
Heavenly Father, and kept them.’ And this He again taught when He said 
that they who heard the Word of God and practiced it were to Him as His 
Mother and His Brethren. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Jesus Christ built His throne upon the ruins of the world. Before the fruits 
of grace can be gathered the flowers of prosperity must fall. 


The present moment’s grace may be that which will decide our eternity.— 
Nepveu. 


The Heart of Mary is a garden of delights, in which we can gather the most 
precious fruits. This most beautiful garden is closed against the impure 
spirit; it is full of Divine perfumes, cultivated by a Heavenly Hand, and 
adomed with the most charming flowers of virtue. Of these there are three 
which particularly attract our admiration, and fill the house of God with the 


sweetest fragrance—they are the violet of humility, the lily of chastity, and 
the rose of charity.—St. Bernard. 


The less you seek after praise and your own interests, the more do you 
deserve to be praised and rewarded by God. 


EXAMPLE 


Origin of the Rosary 


The Rosary of the B. V. M. in its present form was instituted by St. 
Dominic. But as early as the year 1094 Peter the Hermit had invented a kind 
of rosary of beads of wood, upon which the Crusaders, who were generally 
uneducated men, recited a certain number of Paters and Aves, varied 
according to the solemnity of the feasts. 

Historians also relate that even before that time pious persons were in the 
habit of reciting a series of Paters and Aves upon knotted cords. In the East 
it was the custom to present crowns of roses to persons of distinction. St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, moved by ardent piety towards the Mother of Our 
Redeemer, offered to her, instead *of a material crown of roses, a spiritual 
crown of prayers. It consisted of a long string of the highest praises and 
most glorious titles and excellent prerogatives of Mary. 

St. Bridget, Patroness of Ireland, who lived in the fifth century, developed 
this pious idea of St. Gregory by substituting for those prayers which were 
unknown to the people the more popular and more beautiful prayers of the 
Credo, the Pater, and the Ave Maria. And to regulate the number of prayers 
to be recited, the Saint adopted the method of the anchorets of threading 
beads of stone or of wood together in the form of a crown or chaplet. 

The word ‘Rosary’ signifies a crown of roses, and the prayers, the 
expression of the heart’s affections, of which it is composed, are spiritual 
roses with which we adorn the head of our dear Blessed Mother. 

It is said that a holy solitary was watching one day a poor old woman 
reciting her rosary with great devotion, when he observed an Angel by her 
side holding a golden thread, upon which he strung a rose for every Ave, 
and a lily for every Pater; afterwards he placed this garland in the form of a 
crown upon the head of the old woman, and disappeared, leaving behind 


him a sweet fragrance of roses. This fragrance was often perceived in 
former days in churches, after the recital of the Rosary. 


PRAYER 


O Mary, my good Mother, obtain for me an ardent love for your Divine 
Son, my Saviour Jesus Christ. From Him you can obtain all that you desire; 
obtain, then, for me the grace to be always so united to the Divine Will that 
I may never again be separated from it. I ask you not, my Mother, for 
earthly goods, nor honours, nor riches; but I ask of you that which you have 
much more at heart, the grace to love my God. Is it possible that you should 
refuse to assist me in a work which is so agreeable to you? No, you will 
help me, my good Mother—you will pray for me. Pray then, O Sacred 
Virgin, and cease not to pray for me, until you see me in heaven, out of 
danger of losing my God, and certain of loving Him throughout eternity. 
May I be able to thank Him for ever, with you, my good and charitable 
Mother, for so great a mercy. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Make me like unto you, O Mary, who were so sweet and humble of heart. 


PRACTICE 


Make an act of external humility in union with Mary. 


Twelfth Day 


THROUGH THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, ST. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST RECEIVES THE MOST SPECIAL GRACES 


WHO could number all the graces and favours showered upon the house of 
Zachary, when the Holy Virgin entered it? If Abraham received many 
graces for the hospitality he gave to three Angels j if Jacob was the cause of 
so many blessings to Laban, an idolater, in whose house he dwelt; if Lot 
was saved from the fire of Sodom, for having given shelter to two Angels; 
if the Prophet Elias filled with oil all the vessels of the poor widow who 
entertained him; if Eliseus raised to life the son of the Sunamitess his 
hostess; if Obededom obtained so many favours from Heaven, for receiv 
ing into his house the Ark of the Covenant—how great and precious must 
have been the graces and blessings poured upon the house of Zachary for 
having lodged for three months the Angel of the great Council, the Divine 
Prophet, the real Ark of the Covenant, Our Lord Jesus Christ inclosed in the 
immaculate womb of Mary! Who could understand the Divine sweetness 
poured into the heart of Elizabeth during the time of that Divine visitation? 
How profound must have been her meditation on-the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and what thanks must she have offered to God for all the 
favours bestowed upon her. But, above all, very special favours were 
conferred by Our Lord upon His precursor St. John Baptist. 

Firstly, according to the common opinion of the Fathers, St. John 
received the use of reason; secondly, from that moment he was sanctified; 
and thirdly, he was filled with the knowledge of Gcd and of His Divine 
mysteries. Even then he loved his Saviour, he adored Him, and leaped for 
joy in His presence, as we learn from Elizabeth herself, in the words she 
addressed to the Holy Virgin: Ecce enim ut facta est vox salutationis tuce in 
auribus meis, exultavit infans in gaudio in utero meo—’ Behold, as soon as 


the voice of the Salutation sounded in my ears, the Infant in my womb 
leaped for joy.’ 

Such extraordinary joy was not surprising. Jesus Christ, speaking to the 
Jews, says : Abraham frater vester exultavit ut videret diem Meum—‘ 
Abraham, your father, rejoiced to see My day.’ All the prophets desired 
ardently the promised Messiah, and rejoiced that at His coming their 
predictions would be fulfilled. We may well believe, therefore, that St. John 
rejoiced at the presence of this long-desired Messiah, in the immaculate 
womb of the Holy Virgin, Who had come to visit him and begin the work of 
Redemption, delivering him from original sin. It would not have been 
fitting that he, who was chosen to pre pare the way of the Lord, should, at 
his birth, bear the stain of original sin. On this account, therefore, Our Lady 
repaired to the house of St. Elizabeth, that the Child, Whom she bore and 
Who was the Sanctifier of souls, might, in this visit, purify the glorious St. 
John from original sin and sanctify him. This He did with such fullness of 
grace that many Doctors are of opinion that he never sinned even venially. 
The charity of which the heart of our glorious Queen was full caused her to 
co-operate in this work of sanctification. No wonder that she should have 
been so ardent in love and zeal for the salvation of men when she bore in 
her bosom Charity Itself, the Saviour and Redeemer of the world! All 
faithful souls should rejoice when they are visited by our Divine Saviour in 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, or by the interior graces which are so 
often vouchsafed them, or by the many inspirations and loving words which 
He addresses to them when knocking at the door of their hearts. Under what 
an obligation are they not to correspond to so many favours, and with what 
care and fidelity should they not fulfil the Most Holy Will of their Divine 
Saviour! 

O my dear Sisters, Daughters of the Visitation of Our Lady and of St. 
Elizabeth, since you have Mary for your Mother, you should have nothing 
so much at heart as to imitate her particularly in her humility and charity. 
These are the two virtues which especially animated her when she visited 
the house of Zachary. Like her, you should visit, diligently and joyfully, 
your Sisters, when they are suffering, and endeavour to aid each other in 
your spiritual and temporal infirmities. Be most careful and diligent in those 
things in which humility and charity are most required. To be numbered 
amongst the Daughters of Our Lady, it is not sufficient to live in a house of 


the Visitation and wear the Religious habit. If you would not wrong such a 
Mother, you must imitate her in her virtues and the sanctity of her life. Be 
careful, then, to conform your life to hers. Be mild, sweet, humble, 
charitable, good; magnify Our Lord continually with her, and be assured, 
beloved souls, that, if you fulfil your duties with humility and fidelity 
during the whole course of your life, you will, after death, be admitted to 
the Holy Virgin in heaven, singing, ‘ Magnificat anima mea Dominum? 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


A soul dedicated to God entirely, in act and in will, deserves that God 
should give Himself entirely to her—St. John of the Cross. 


We ought always to have our eye fixed upon the Will of God alone, 
recognising it, and with all joy, or at least courage, following it carefully in 
all our actions. But even this is not enough; we should also love this Will of 
God, whatever it may cost us.—St. Francis of Sales. 


It is a highly valuable exercise of piety, to follow always the Will of God, 
instead of our own natural humours and inclinations—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


Conversion of the celebrated PianistHermann Cohenn 


The compassionate mercy of the Most Holy Virgin has at times been 
admirably displayed in. As soon as the Most Humble Virgin heard herself 
praised by St. Elizabeth, she humbled herself, and referred all the glory to 
God in that most beautiful and admirable canticle of the Magnificat, which 
far surpasses the canticles by the women of the old Law. It is far more 
excellent than that of Judith’; more beautiful than that of the Sister of 
Moses, after trie passage of the Red Sea ; more sublime than that of 
Deborah and Baruch, after the victory gained over the enemies of the 
Hebrew people. The canticles of Zachary and of Simeon, with all those of 
the Old/Testament, cannot be put in comparison with this Divine Canticle. 
Behalf of the Sons of Israel. To the name of the Abbe Ratisbonne, so well- 


known to the servants of Mary, we must add that of another Jew, converted 
by the Mother of Divine Grace. 

Hermann Cohenn, a German by birth, and a Jew in religion, had acquired 
great fame in Paris as a pianist and composer of music. He says of himself: 
‘I was courted and applauded in society, and as I possessed understanding 
beyond my years, I soon had instilled into me all the fearful doctrines that 
the powers of hell have taught in the earthly hell of Paris. Atheism, 
pantheism, socialism, licentiousness of manners, etc., all found a place in 
me, so that I had become one of the most zealous propagandists, and 
therefore a great favourite of all the new prophets of hell... . ‘ 

Whilst this second Saul was thinking out ingenious projects for the 
perversion of innocent hearts, he was requested by the Prince of Moscow to 
take the direction, during his absence, of a choir of singers who were going 
to sing the praises of the Blessed Virgin Mary at a church in Paris during 
the month of May of 1847. Although he was a Jew, still he consented; and it 
was there, before the Altar of Mary, that grace awaited him. Whilst he was 
rendering external honour to the august Mother of God, she pleaded his 
cause before her Divine Son. His moment of grace and benediction came at 
the very moment when he was looking with scorn and derision upon the 
piety of the faithful . . . Suddenly he feels an invisible weight upon his 
shoulders, which forces him, in spite of the obstinate resistance of his will, 
to bow his head and bend his knees; his mind is quickly illuminated by the 
light of Faith, and he feels his heart opening to the salutary impressions of 
grace. It would take too long to narrate the many obstacles which hell 
opposed to his conversion, but at last he triumphed over all, and on the 
Feast of St. Augustine, he was washed in the waters of Baptism, with the 
most heart-felt emotion; and upon the Feast of the Nativity of Mary, had the 
ineffable consolation of making his first Communion, and of receiving the 
Scapular. 

Sometime afterwards, finding himself called to Religion, he retired into a 
community of Marist Fathers, that he might there meditate seriously on his 
vocation; and finally, by the counsel of his Director, he chose to enter the 
austere Order of Carmel. 

Having visited Rome and obtained the necessary dispensation, he was 
afterwards ordained Priest, and consecrated himself entirely to the glory and 
honour of Jesus and Mary. 


He employed his great musical talent for the honour of the Queen of 
Angels. In order that all Christian tongues might bless the mercy of that 
Divine Mother, who had delivered him so wonder fully from the darkness 
of error, he composed a collection of hymns for the month of May, and for 
the principal festivals of the year, set to music for the organ or pianoforte. 

The following extract from the dedication of these compositions will 
show his tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin: ‘ Morning Star, you 
appeared to me in the obscure night, in which I was lost! Health of the sick, 
you cured the mortal wounds of my heart! Refuge of sinners, you opened to 
me an asylum in your Immaculate Heart! .. . ‘ 

Glory then to Mary, and to the sweet and salutary devotion of the month 
of May, which procured us a new brother in Christ, and a new masterpiece 
of the grace of God and of the mercy of Mary! 


PRAYER (FROM ST. AUGUSTINE AND ST. BERNARD) 


Remember, O most compassionate Virgin Mary that it was never heard in 
any age that anyone who implored your protection has been abandoned by 
you. Animated by this confidence, I have re course to you, O Mother of 
God, Virgin of virgins. Do not despise my prayers, Mother of the Divine 
Word, but graciously hear and answer me. 


O Mother of God, you pray for all, and above all, for sinners; deign, then, to 
pray for me, a more obstinate sinner than any other, and therefore a more 
worthy object of your pity! You see plainly the urgent need I have of your 
intercession; therefore interest yourself in my regard, and obtain for me, 
from your Divine Son, the grace of sincere conversion and holy 
perseverance. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


I place myself for the whole of my life under your protection, O Mother of 
my God! O show that you are my true Mother! 


PRACTICE 


Be very attentive in all your exercises of piety during the day. 


Thirteenth Day 


THE TRIALS AND CONSOLATIONS OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN 


WE can never meditate too much upon the great and cruel sorrows with 
which the heart of the august Virgin Mary was afflicted during the whole 
course of her life; yet she was the most holy of creatures, the most beloved 
by God. ‘ You,’ ex claims St. Chrysostom, ‘ who bitterly weep and lament, 
under the contradictions and afflictions that assail you, are you not ashamed 
to desire and seek for such a happiness as even the Holy Family did not 
enjoy ? Ponder, I beg of you, the vicissitudes and changes to which they 
were exposed!’ 

Mary receives the glad tidings that, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
she should conceive a Son, the Lord and Saviour of the world. What a joy 
to her heart is this and what rapturous delight filled her soul at the moment 
of the Incarnation of the Word in her most chaste womb! 

But this celestial joy is quickly followed by sorrow. Her Spouse, St. 
Joseph, is alarmed at the prodigy, and thinks of secretly abandoning her. Oh 
the affliction of Mary when she sees the perplexity of St. Joseph, whom, 
through her humility and modesty, she is unable to comfort after this most 
excruciating trial, the Angel discloses the celestial secret to her Spouse, and 
orders him to remain with her consolation, fills the heart of these two 
Angelic Spouses at this announcement! But God had prepared new 
afflictions for them. They must abandon their happy retirement, and journey 
to Bethlehem in obedience to the order of the Emperor Augustus. Faithful 
souls, lose not sight of Mary in this mystery; remain near this Mother, and 
abandon her not for an instant, whilst she journeys from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem. Without any painful solicitude, but with most ardent desires, 
she awaits the birth of the Blessed Fruit of her immaculate womb. You will 


see this beautiful Lady, the fortunate Daughter of Sion, beg hospitality, and 
not find a shelter in the whole of Bethlehem, although she is the Mother of 
the King of Glory. However, she blushes not for her poverty and misery, but 
considers it rather an honour to have to endure it. 

Many holy affections are awakened in our hearts by this Divine birth; but 
we are especially taught the spirit of perfect detachment from all worldly 
pomps and worldly gratifications. 

It seems as if there were no mystery that so much unites tenderness with 
austerity, love with rigour, bitterness with sweetness, as this mystery of the 
Nativity. Where can we find a poorer, and yet a more illustrious birth, or a 
Mother so blessed? She who gives birth to the Son of God has certainly no 
need of the consolations of the world! 

Let us then delight to dwell near the sacred manger, where the Saviour of 
our souls so powerfully speaks to us in His silence and teaches us so many 
virtues and let the joy and consolation of the Son and of the Mother form all 
the happiness of our souls ! How well it becomes Mary to caress this Infant! 
How enchanting her charity in allowing all who wish it to look at Him, to 
touch and embrace Him! Do you also ask her to give Him to you, and she 
will do so. 

O my Jesus what a sweet night is this! The Church sings that the heavens 
everywhere distil honey. It would ,seem that those blessed Angels, who 
make the air resound with their song, gather this celestial honey from the 
breast of the sweet Virgin Mary, and from her chaste Spouse St. Joseph. 

What is there that we can give to our little King that we have not received 
from His Divine abundance? Let us, then, give Him our hearts, which He 
prizes above all. O Saviour of our souls, transform our hearts into gold, 
through charity; into myrrh, through mortification; into incense, by prayer; 
and then receive us within the arms of Thy Divine Protection, and let us 
hear Thee say, from Thy Sacred Heart, ‘ I am thy Salvation for ages of 
ages.’ 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


‘A bundle of myrrh is my Beloved to me. He shall abide between my 
breasts’ (Cant. i. 12), in order that I may incessantly inhale its bitterness. 


The afflictions of this life are like the flowers that precede the fruits of 
glory; and the blood which we shed is as a royal unction which con secrates 
us to immortality.—St. Greg. Nyssen. 


The rose grows amidst thorns; and the most beautiful and most solid virtues 
grow amidst the severest contradictions.—St. Francis of Sales. 


No one will be crowned with roses, if he be not first crowned with the 
thorns of Our Saviour.—The same. 


Our actions are like roses, which, though more pleasing when fresh, are yet 
sweeter and more agreeable when faded. Thus, although works per formed 
with consolation are more pleasing to us; yet if they be done in the state of 
aridity, they have a sweeter odour, higher value before God.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


A Fortunate Mistake 


The following is related by an eye-witness of the event: ‘One evening, in 
December, 1855, a Priest named B , having returned to his house after a 
hard day’s work, sat down and began to recite his Office, when he heard a 
knock at his door. He opened it, and saw a young girl, who asked him to go 
and visit a dying lady, living at No. 28, Street. . . . The good Priest was 
ready to inter rupt his prayer to follow the little messenger, but she told him 
there was no hurry, provided he went in the course of that evening; so he 
wrote down the address of the sick person, and told her to say that he was 
coming shortly. 

‘After finishing his Office, the good Priest went to the street named and 
entered No. 18, thinking this was the number mentioned. It was a wretched 
house, and as there was no one in charge of the door he walked in, groped 
up the poor staircase, and knocked at the first door that he came to. A man 
opened it, and at the sight of the ecclesiastical dress, fell into a passion, and 
to the inquiry made as to whether this were the house of the sick lady, he 
made an impudent answer, and shut the door in the face of the Priest. 
Patient and mild, like his Divine Master, the Priest knocked at the next door, 
and met with no better reception. He then went up to the second story, 


where he found a boy playing in a passage. “Can you tell me, my child,” 
said he, ‘‘where I can find a poor lady dangerously ill, who lives in this 
house, and is called G ?” “Yes; down there, Reverend Sir; my father said 
that she would not be able to live through the night; but I do not think that 
you have said her name correctly.” “Never mind the name; lead me, I beg of 
you, to her door.” 

‘The Priest, preceded by the child, entered the room and found a woman 
in her agony; a man about fifty was sitting near her bed, and at the sight of 
the Priest he immediately arose, evidently annoyed. “Are you Mr. G?” said 
the Priest; “how is your sick wife?” “No,” replied the man bluntly, “I am 
not; who has sent you here to meddle with other people’s affairs?” “I was 
requested to come,” replied the Priest with surprise. “I was told that a poor 
lady, named G, was seriously ill, and wished for the last consolations of 
religion. I may have mistaken the street, or the house, or room; but 
undoubtedly this sick woman has much need of my ministry. The Divine 
Mercy has certainly led me here, and allowed this mistake to occur.” “Yes, 
man of God!” murmured the dying woman, “yes, it is God Who has led you 
hither.” “Nothing of the sort,” said the husband angrily; “for ten years no 
Priest has set his foot in my house; you shall not confess my wife. I am her 
master; mind your own business.” “You are much mistaken, sir,” answered 
the Priest, firmly and mildly; “the first Master of your wife is God, and you 
have no right over her soul. If she desire, I shall hear her confession, and I 
can only withdraw when she freely and of her own will refuses my 
ministry.” Then, approaching the sick woman, he said: “Madam, do you 
desire to be reconciled with God, and die a Christian death?” The poor 
woman raised her hands to heaven, and shed tears of joy, exclaiming: 
“Blessed be the Divine Goodness that has allowed this mistake for three 
days I have been asking my husband for a Priest, and he has answered me 
only with insults. I do truly wish to be reconciled to my God, Who has had 
so much compassion on my poor soul.” “Do you hear, sir?” said the Priest 
to the husband; “be pleased to leave me alone with her for a few moments.” 
These words, pronounced with much firmness and resolution, forced the 
man to retire, although he did so grumbling. 

“The dying woman then pointed to a rosary hanging over her bed, and 
said: “See, this has saved me; I had the weakness to fear my husband more 
than God, and to avoid disturbances and quarrels, for ten years I have given 


up every practice of religion. One only thing have I pre served—the love of 
the Most Holy Virgin, and confidence in her intercession. I have recited her 
Rosary almost every day; it is she alone who has led you here, and she, the 
true Mother of Mercy and refuge of sinners, saves my soul.” The Priest was 
deeply moved by this touching narrative. He consoled the sick woman, 
helped her to make her confession, and then told her to prepare to receive 
the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction, whilst he went to give notice 
thereof to the Parish Priest. On leaving the house he looked at the address 
which the little girl had given him, and saw that the number was not 18 but 
28. Blessing God for this fortunate misunderstanding he hastened to No. 28, 
where he found the sick lady expecting him. After complying with the 
duties of his sacred ministry here also he immediately went to the Parish 
Priest to see about the other Sacraments which the two sick persons 
required; but meanwhile, the poor woman at No. 18 died. She had received 
the pardon of her sins by the sacramental absolution, and the fervour of her 
will would assuredly supply before the God of All Mercies for the other 
succours of religion—‘The man of God, full of faith and gratitude towards 
the Most Holy Virgin—the refuge of sinners and consolation of the afflicted 
—then proceeded to fulfil the duties of his sacred ministry towards the 
other dying lady.’ 

This most touching fact shows once again the treasures of benediction 
that result from piety towards the Most Blessed Virgin, and the great Mercy 
of Our Adorable Saviour towards those who love His Holy Mother. 


PRAYER OF ST. BERNARD 


O Mother of Mercy, even when on earth you were deserving of our 
veneration and confidence; but now that you are raised to the highest 
heavens your faithful servants look to you as the help of all nations. We 
beseech you, then, All Holy Virgin, to succour us by your patronage and 
prayers. Your prayers are dearer to us and more valuable than all the 
treasures of earth; they are so efficacious that they obtain from God the 
abundance of His graces; so powerful that they suppress and bring to 
naught all the efforts of our enemies, who labour for our destruction. Scatter 
them, O Mother of Mercy, confound all their designs, strengthen our 
weakness against their malice, and show yourself the true Mother of all the 


faithful who place their confidence in you. You are all my hope, and will be 
so as long as I have breath. Amen. 


EJACULATION 
I place all my confidence, after God, in you, O Mary, my dear Mother. 


PRACTICE 


Bear patiently, and in a spirit of penance, all the contradictions you may 
meet with this day. 


Fourteenth Day 


MARY AT BETHLEHEM 


GOD resolved to confer on mankind the most signal and loving benefit of 
the Incarnation, and came down upon earth into the desert of this world like 
a celestial manna, that He might become our food, during our journey to the 
promised land of Paradise. Our adorable Saviour rendered Himself visible 
to us at His birth, as a beautiful little Infant, lying in a manger, and this was 
in the night, when the world was covered with darkness. The Divine Nature 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ is represented by the honey contained in the 
manna—because honey is a celestial liquor gathered by the bees from 
flowers, and it is not distilled from their sap, but collected by them as it 
descends from heaven with the dew. In like manner the Divine Nature of 
our adorable Redeemer came down from Heaven, at the moment of the 
Incarnation, upon this blessed flower of the earth, the Most Holy Virgin, 
and, having become united with a human nature, preserved it in the bosom 
of the Most Chaste Mary, as a sweet hive, during the space of nine months. 

But let us consider more at length this miracle of Divine Mercy. 

The Most Holy Mother of God gave birth to her Divine Son as the stars 
produce their light; and on this account her name Mary truly signifies Star 
of the Sea, or Morning Star. The star of the sea is the Polar star, towards 
which the mariner’s needle continually turns; and through this star those 
who navigate the ocean know how their course is directed. 

The Patriarchs, Prophets, and Fathers of the Church turned their eyes 
towards the Most Holy Virgin, and she was ever the Polar Star and the 
chosen Port for all poor mortals who navigate the sea of this miserable 
world, and by her means they may avoid those shipwrecks which occur so 
often on the rocks and precipices of sin. 

Mary was, also, that beautiful Morning Star which brought the joyful 
news of the coming of the Sun of Justice. The Prophets knew well that a 


Virgin would conceive and give birth to a Son, at once God and Man, 
through the operation of the Holy Ghost, and would still remain a Virgin, 
though she became a Mother: Ecce Virgo concipiet et pariet Filium et 
vocabitur ejus EmanueL How should He Who selected her for His Mother, 
on account of her virginity, impair her integrity? How could the Eternal 
Word, Purity itself, lessen the virginal purity of His Mother? From eternity 
He is generated and virginally produced in the bosom of His Father; and 
although receiving from Him the Divinity, it is not divided, but the Word is 
always one and the same God with the Father. The Most Holy Virgin here 
on earth also produces virginally her Divine Son, Our Lord. There is this 
difference, however, that He will never again enter the bosom of Mary, but 
He will be eternally generated in the bosom of His Father, being One with 
Hin, in virtue of the unity of the Divine Essence. 

This Divine generation may indeed be made the foundation of our 
meditations on the mystery of Our Lord’s Nativity ; but it does not admit of 
a curious inspection, nor should we weary our mind by endeavouring to 
examine into that which is too sublime for our weak understanding : 
Generationem ejus quis enarrabit ?—‘ Who shall declare His generation?’ 
says the Prophet Isaiah. 

But now, after having considered the virginal purity of the Most Holy 
Virgin in giving birth to her Divine Son, let us turn our eyes to this Divine 
Infant, and see how He allows Himself to be cared for by His Holy Mother, 
as if He could not do otherwise. Why is this? It is to teach us how to act, 
Religious especially, who are bound by the sweet chains of the holy vow of 
Obedience. Our Lord certainly could not make bad use of His Will, or of 
His liberty, being the Eternal Wisdom ; nevertheless He concealed His 
knowledge, and all His perfections] as God and those of His perfect human 
intellect, under the swathing bands of infancy. He keeps hidden under the 
veil of holy obedience to the Eternal Father, Who had willed that He should 
be, as St. Paul says, in all things like to His brethren, excepting sin. Behold 
our Model! Let us often visit this Child, lying in a manger; and let us learn 
from Him how to act in all things according to His Most Holy Will. 

But shall we visit Him empty-handed? The shepherds took with them 
some of their littlke lambs to present to Him. What can we offer more 
acceptable to this Divine Pastor of our souls than our hearts as a little 
offering of our love and the choicest part of our spiritual flock. How dear 


will this offering be to Him! He will look upon us with mercy in return for 
our gift; and we shall gladden the Most Holy Virgin, who so much desires 
our welfare. Let us take with us from her Divine Infant one of His precious 
tears, the sweet dew of Heaven, and place it on our heart, that it may 
henceforth feel no other sorrow than that which rejoices this Blessed Infant 
—that is, sorrow for sin! We should all be like so many simple shepherds 
watching over the flocks of our affections, ready to adore this our Infant 
Saviour, as soon as the Angels call us. We should offer Him, as a pledge of 
our eternal service, the finest lamb we possess; that is all our love, without 
any reserve or exception. 

Oh, how happy shall we be, and what great con solation shall we receive, 
if we thus visit the Saviour of our souls! 

As the manna had the taste of every kind of food, so this Divine Infant 
contains in Himself every kind of consolation. Each one can find in Him 
what he desires, and proportionate to his capacity, provided that he possess 
the requisite dispositions. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


No flower could be a better emblem of the resplendent virtue of Mary and 
her singular privilege than the lily; whose three petals may signify that she 
was a Virgin in her conception of Jesus, a Virgin at His birth, and a Virgin 
ever afterwards.—Nonet. 


Mary is the Mystical Lily without spot, in which the Eternal Word espoused 
our nature.—The same. 


The flower falls from the tree when the fruit is formed ; but the Mother of 
God, who is the tree of life, preserves her flower and her fruit, and by an 
unheard-of miracle unites maternity to virginity—The same. 


As the lily lifts its stem on high, so the soul who often receives Jesus Christ 
should direct its hopes towards heaven in imitation of Jesus, Who is the 
Flower of the field and the Lily of the valley. The virtue of such a soul has 
roots deeper than the cedars of Lebanon, which defy the winds and the 
storms. In the fruitfulness of her good works and in her charity towards the 


poor, her glory is like that of the olive. The fragrance of her holy life and of 
her sweet conversation is spread around like the odour of the flowers which 
bud forth on Mount Lebanon in spring-time.—St. Cyril. 


EXAMPLE 


The Devotion of the Saints to the ‘ Angelus’ 


1. St. Alfonso di Liguori omitted no favour able opportunity for showing 
his tender devotion to the Most Blessed Virgin. Whenever he heard the 
clock strike, whatever might be his occupation or conversation, he 
interrupted it to recite the Angelical salutation, saying that one Ave Maria 
was more valuable than the entire world. He was most exact in the recital of 
the Angelus. As soon as he heard the sound of the bell, he went down on his 
knees, even when he happened to be in the public streets. When he became 
deaf he desired to be warned of the ringing of the bell, and even when at his 
meals he would break off and kneel down to recite it. Often was he rapt in 
ecstasy during this prayer from the fervour of his devotion. 


2. St. Charles Borromeo, who was so celebrated for piety and learning, was 
not ashamed, when Archbishop of Milan, to descend from his carriage or 
his horse in the open streets to recite the Angelus in honour of Mary. 


3. St. Vincent de Paul, wherever he might be, or in whatever society, even at 
court, would recollect himself, and kneel down as soon as he heard the 
sound of the Angelus. He considered himself happy to be able to give 
public testimony of his filial love of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, and those 
who were present always followed his example. 


All who devoutly recite the Angelus on their knees morming, noon, and 
evening at the ringing of the bell gain a hundred days’ Indulgence each 
time, and if they continue to say it at least once a day during the course of a 
month, they may gain a Plenary Indulgence on the usual conditions. Those 
who are unable to hear the sound of the bell may gain the same Indulgence 
by reciting the Angelus at the time that it is usually rung. As to those who 
are much engaged, and who wish to supplicate the Blessed Virgin thrice a 
day, they can supply for the Angelus the following invocations: Virgin 


before the birth of your Divine Son, pray for us; Virgin at His birth, pray for 
us; Virgin after His birth, pray for us. Lastly, those who do not know the 
prayers can say the Paters and Aves in memory of the Incarnation of the 
Word in the womb of Mary. 


PRAYER OF ST. ANSELM 


We beseech you, O Queen of Heaven and Sovereign of the Universe, by the 
grace which Our Lord conferred upon you in raising you to so sublime a 
degree of glory, to intercede for us, that the fullness of grace with which 
you were enriched may render us one day partakers of your glory and 
happiness. O Mother, full of mercy, interest yourself in our behalf, that we 
may be able to enjoy the ineffable happiness for which our God deigned to 
enclose Himself for nine months in your most holy womb. If you deign to 
pray for us to your Divine Son, you will be assuredly heard. Let the bowels 
of your maternal mercy speak in our favour. If you, our tender Mother, have 
no compassion for us, what will become of your most miserable children? 
What will be our destiny when your Divine Son, as Judge of the living and 
the dead, will call us to His judgment-seat? Have pity on us then, O Mother 
of Mercy! Amen. 


EJACULATION 


See, O Mary, the many dangers by which we are surrounded, and have pity 
on our miserable condition. 


PRACTICE 


Let all your actions be done this day for the sole end of pleasing God, that 
you may thus be able to offer Him the tender lamb of your love. 


Fifteenth Day 


THE UNION OF CHARITY AND HUMILITY IN THE HEART 
OF MARY AT THE INCARNATION 


GOD is One; hence He loves unity and union, and hates all that is not in 
accordance with this unity. The reason is this—that as He is perfect in all 
His attributes, He must have a sovereign love for all that is perfect, and 
unity is perfection. He must also be averse to all disunion, because 
whatever is disunited is so far imperfect. 

As then God wished to show us how dear to Him is union, He effected 
three distinct modes of union in the Most Holy Virgin on the day of His 
Incarnation. 

Firstly, He united the Divine to the human nature; and so admirable and 
sublime is this union, that it infinitely surpasses all that human or angelic 
intelligence can comprehend. Nor could the Seraphim or Cherubim have 
ever imagined anything so wonderful. Indeed, two opposite extremes were 
to meet—the Divine Nature, which is essential perfection, and human 
nature, the deepest misery: the contraries being the greatest that can be 
conceived. Nevertheless, God in His Wisdom and infinite Goodness was 
able to find a method of uniting the two natures so intimately through His 
Incarnation in the womb of Our Lady that in one Person man was made 
God and God became Man, without disparagement to His Deity. 

The second union was that of Maternity with Virginity. This certainly is 
most admirable and beyond all the laws of nature. A virgin becomes a 
mother, and remains still a virgin after maternity. This miraculous and 
supematural union could only be effected by the omnipotent hand of God, 
Who granted this privilege to Mary; and as this union has been effected in 
her alone, so she alone will be eternally both a Virgin and a Mother, and the 
Mother of a Son Who is both God and Man. 


The third union accomplished by God in our glorious Lady was that of 
the most ardent charity with the most profound humility. 

Reflect on these two virtues, and you will ask how it is possible that 
charity can be united with humility, if the nature of one is to soar on high, 
and that of the other to abase itself? Naturally, indeed, it is impossible but 
God, Who is One, and Who loves and desires unity, manifested the 
greatness of His power by uniting these two dis similar virtues in the soul of 
Mary. 

In her, charity was so united to humility that one depended on the other, 
and whilst her charity continues humble, her humility is ever full of charity. 
Charity raised her,soul above all creatures, and humility abased it below 
them all, and yet the union of these two virtues was continuous. 

To what a high degree of humility and charity did not the Most Holy 
Virgin attain at the moment of the Incarnation! Ponder her words to the 
Archangel: Ecce ancilla Domini, fiat mihi secun-dum verbum tuum—’ 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according to Thy 
word.’ No sooner did she hear herself proclaimed the Mother of God, the 
Queen of Angels and of men, than she abased herself beneath all, saying : * 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord !’ This is a great act of humility. 

The Most Holy Virgin in that moment had so clear a knowledge of the 
misery and nothingness of human nature, and of the infinite distance 
between 

God and man, that, seeing herself raised above all creatures, she abased 
herself beneath them all, considering her own nothingness and the infinite 
greatness of God Who had chosen her for His Mother. True it is, then, that 
Mary never humbled herself so profoundly as when she pronounced these 
words: Ecce ancilla Domini—’ Behold the handmaid of the Lord 1’ 

But see how the Most Blessed Virgin united the most perfect charity to 
her humility when consenting to the proposal the Angel made her in the 
Name of God : Fiat mihi secundum verbum—* Be it done unto me 
according to Thy word’—were her words ; and thus, by charity, she was 
raised above the Cherubim and Seraphim, and at that very moment the 
Eternal Son of God took flesh in her virginal womb, and she became His 
Mother! 

Let us learn from the example of Our Lady that humility does not merely 
consist in diffidence in ourselves, but it must be accompanied by confidence 


in God. This confidence in God is produced by this diffidence in ourselves 
and in our own powers. This confidence is also the source of generosity of 
soul, of which Our Blessed Lady gives an example on this occasion when 
she says the words: ‘ Be it done unto me according to Thy word.’ It is true, 
would she say, that I am un worthy of this grace, in regard to what I am 
only in myself; but as all that is good in me is from God, and as that which 
you announce to me is His Most Holy Will, I believe that it can and will be 
done, and, therefore, let it be accomplished in me ! 

Humility conceals the virtues of a soul, in order the better to preserve 
them; nevertheless, when charity requires, it allows them to be known for 
their increase and perfection. Thus it resembles those plants which close 
their beautiful flowers at night and open them only when the sun is high, so 
that people speak of those flowers as sleeping during the night. Humility, in 
the same way, conceals all our virtues, and never allows them to appear, 
except for the exercise of charity, which, being a celestial, Divine gift, not 
an acquired virtue, is truly as a sun amidst all the virtues, and should always 
rule over them. Hence the humility, which is prejudicial to charity, is 
undoubtedly a false humility. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Let us have a supreme contempt for all that is not God. Oh, how sweet it is 
to abandon one’s self into His hands! Daily experience proves to us that the 
less we trust in our miserable efforts, the more does God work in us by His 
omnipotent virtue. All consists in being a docile instrument in His hands, 
and seemingly dead.—P. Milky. 


It is good to leave Our Lord sometimes to serve others for His sake; and we 
should do so, if we can prevent our devotion from causing annoyance.—St. 
Francis of Sales. 


As the olive, when planted in vineyards, communicates its savour to the 
vine, so charity communicates its perfection to the virtues amidst which it 
flourishes. It is also true that when the vine is engrafted on the olive, it not 
only receives its taste, but also its sap; thus we should not be satisfied with 
the possession of charity and with the exercise of all other virtues, but it is 


necessary that all our virtues be accompanied and produced by charity, and 
be attributed to this virtue alone.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The Efficacy of the ‘Salve Regina’ 


The following appeared in the French journal, the Universe: ‘ We have 
already announced the departure of five Nuns of the Cross, on their way to 
apply their admirable spirit of unselfishness to the exercise of works of 
charity in the Diocese of Natchitoches, in America. 

After a painful misfortune at sea, these worthy Sisters have landed at 
Havre. They were to set out from this port, and in a letter addressed to the 
Bishop of Saint Brieux, the Mother Superior of the Sisters of the Cross thus 
writes: 

“Our Sisters started about eleven, on the moming of the loth of 
November, 1856. They had received the blessing of our Chaplain, and did 
not expect ever to return; but Divine Providence had disposed otherwise. 
The steamer was already before Cherbourg, when, at about eleven o’clock 
in the night following their departure, a fearful noise was heard throughout 
the steamer. All the passengers were called to go on deck, and they came up 
exclaiming: ‘ We are lost! We are lost!’ 

“One of the boilers had burst, and the explosion had wounded six men 
and set fire to the vessel. ‘Have you a Priest on board?’ said a lady to one of 
our Sisters. * No,’ she replied. ‘So much the worse,’ said the lady, ‘ because 
our death is certain.” ‘No, madam,’ calmly and confidently replied Sister 
Mary Agatha; ‘ let us invoke the Most Holy Virgin, and she will save us.’ 
Our Sisters immediately went down on their knees, with their hands crossed 
on their breast, and recited the Salve Regina. Many passengers and sailors 
joined them, and their cries reached the heart of the Mother of God. A few 
moments after, when the Sisters, who had gone down into a cabin, were 
continuing their prayers, they were informed that the fire had been 
miraculously extinguished, and that there was no further danger. No one 
doubted that their salvation was owing to the prayers which had been 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin Mary.’“—Universe 30th November, 1856. 


PRAYER 


O most humble of Virgins, holy Mother of God, Mistress of life and Lady 
of the universe, teach me humility and the true love of this precious virtue. 
How great is the pride of my heart, who am but dust and ashes; I have 
eagerly sought for the praises of men, when shame and confusion for my 
innumerable infidelities should have made me feel my nothingness! Take 
pity on me, O Holy Virgin; banish the proud thoughts that arise in my soul, 
and let me imitate your humility here on earth, that I may be worthy to 
experience, with you, the truth of these words: “The humble shall exult in 
the abundance of peace.’ Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Pray for us, O most humble of all Virgins ! 


PRACTICE 


Endeavour to-day to neglect no opportunity of practicing humility and 
charity. 


Sixteenth Day 


THE PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


LET us meditate attentively upon the virtues of which Mary gives us so 
moving an example in the mystery of her Purification in the Temple. First 
of all, what more profound humility can be imagined than that practiced by 
Our Saviour and Our Lady in their visit to the Temple? He comes to be 
offered, like all the sons of sinful men; she, to be purified like all other 
women. With regard to our adorable Redeemer, it is of Faith that He, being 
essential purity, could not be under the obligation of this Law, which was 
promulgated for sinners. With regard to the Most Holy Virgin, what need 
had she to purify herself, who, from the instant of her Immaculate 
Conception, had been endowed with purity so excellent, and with such a 
fullness of grace, that the highest Seraphim and Cherubim could not be 
compared to her? And yet, behold, the Son and the Mother, notwithstanding 
their incomparable purity, present themselves in the Temple, as if they were 
sinners like other children of Adam! O truly wonderful act of humility! If 
the value of this act increases in proportion to the dignity of the person who 
humbles himself, how full of useful instruction to souls tending to 
perfection is the humility practiced by the Sovereign Creator of all things. 

He shows us that this virtue was so dear to Him that He preferred death 
rather than relinquish its practice; for after teaching that there can be no 
greater love than to give one’s life for the object beloved, He lays down His 
life for the exercise of humility. By submitting to die He, the immortal God, 
practiced the most excellent and most sublime act of humility that can be 
conceived. Some persons deceive themselves by regarding humility as a 
virtue necessary merely to novices and beginners in the spiritual life, and 
the practice of which can be laid aside after some advance. But our adorable 
Saviour shows us how erroneous is this opinion, by humbling Himself unto 
death. 


Oh if we could well understand the necessity of perseverance in this 
virtue! How many, after beginning well, have miserably fallen away 
because they did not persevere in the practice of humility! But Jesus Christ 
did not say he who shall begin, but he who shall persevere until death, shall 
be saved: Qui perseveraverit usque infinem hie salvus erit. 

Genuine virtue may be distinguished from that which is only apparent, as 
true balsam is distinguished from false. Balsam is tested by drop ping it into 
water; if it sinks to the bottom of the vessel it may be considered very pure 
and precious. We may know if a person be truly prudent, generous and 
noble, by observing if these virtues tend to make him humble, modest, 
submissive ; for in such a case they are truly valuable gifts ; but if they stay 
only on the surface, and love to show themselves and to win admiration, 
they are so far false and counterfeit. 

The Angels, and, after them, our first parents, prevaricated through pride. 
Upon this account, Our Lord, like a wise and loving physician of our souls, 
applied the remedy to the root of the evil, and came into the world to plant 
in the place of pride the beautiful and useful virtue of Divine humility, 
become very necessary on account of the contrary vice being so general. 
Indeed, so common an evil is pride, that humility can never be sufficiently 
inculcated ; and on this account, our adorable Saviour and our Immaculate 
Lady would obey the law, not made for them, to teach us to esteem this 
virtue. For us, who deserve only humiliation and contempt, to abase 
ourselves is no great thing. However, humiliation acquires an inestimable 
value when embraced by Jesus Christ and His Most Holy Mother; and this 
humiliation was continual with them throughout the whole course of their 
life. Wherefore the Apostle, speaking of the humility of Our Redeemer, said 
that ‘ He humbled Himself unto death, even to the death of the Cross ‘— 
Humiliavit semitipsum usque ad mortem, mortem autem crucis. But if we 
miserable creatures humble ourselves on some slight occasion, we quickly 
seek by every means in our power to indemnify ourselves for the transient 
exercise of this virtue, and the very thought of persevering in the practice of 
it alarms us. We are convinced, it is true, that we are very imperfect, and yet 
we desire to be looked upon as holy and perfect, notwithstanding the 
example of Mary, who consented to be clothed in the semblance of a sinner, 
although confirmed in grace and possessed of a more than angelic purity. 


Observe any other daughter of Eve, and see how eagerly she seeks for 
honour and esteem; and although this defect be common to all mankind in 
general, it seems to be more marked in the female sex. Now, Our Lady and 
glorious Mistress is not the Daughter of Eve according to the spirit, but only 
according to the flesh, and therefore she always persevered in the most 
profound humility, and could say in her sacred Canticle of the Mag nificat 
that on this account ‘ All generations would call her blessed’—Beatam me 
dicent omnes gene-rationes. 

How beautiful is it to behold the Holy Virgin presenting herself and the 
Infant Jesus in the Temple, and making her offering of two doves! Happier 
is she than all the princes of earth! And what shall I say of the aged Simeon, 
who takes the Divine Infant in his arms? Let us also embrace Him, let us 
live and die in these tender embraces. 

Place this sweet Jesus in your heart, like another Solomon upon his ivory 
throne. Let your soul follow His steps that you may hear the holy words He 
continually breathes. Remember that your heart should be like ivory in 
purity and firmness; firm in its resolutions, and pure in its affections. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Anything we do, however little, will have an inestimable value if it be done 
for the love of God.—St. Teresa. 


It is an exalted degree of perfection to assimilate and conform ourselves to 
the spirit of the sacred Infancy of our most humble and most obedient 
Saviour.—St. Francis of Saks. 


Whoever wishes to acquire virtue, and does not possess humility, is like to 
one who carries dust in his hands when there is a high wind.—The same. 
EXAMPLE 


Punishment of the Profaners of a Sanctuary of the Blessed Virgin 


The holy Hermitage of Voiron did not escape the profanations of the 
heretics. They invaded it with arms in their hands, as if they were going to 
besiege a fortress; they ill-treated and expelled the Monks, took away the 


sacred vessels, the papers, documents, indulgences, etc., committed horrible 
sacrileges, and at last set fire to the place and entirely destroyed it, and 
rolled the remaining stones down the mountain. 

This atrocious impiety was not left unpunished, for soon afterwards all 
who had taken part in the destruction of the hermitage perished miserably. It 
is remarkable, however, that in spite of all the devastation effected by these 
impious men, they could not gain their principal object, which was to carry 
off the statue of the Most Holy Virgin, which was preserved miraculously, 

John Burgnard, a native of Chablais, who had embraced the heresy of the 
Bernese, and was the leader of these profaners, had no sooner reached the 
hermitage, than he mounted the Altar to carry away the statue of the Most 
Blessed Virgin. He threw a rope round its neck, and descending from the 
Altar was walking out of the Church, dragging the statue after him, and 
uttering at the same time these words: ‘ Come along with me, come along 
with me, little black woman ‘ (the face of the statue was black); ‘ if you are 
as powerful as the Papists say, let me now have a proof of it. Why do you 
allow yourself to be thus shamefully dragged on the ground ? Why do you 
not defend yourself?’ He had no sooner uttered these blasphemies than the 
statue became immovable. The wretched man, finding that he was unable to 
drag it further, turned his head round to see what was hindering him, and by 
a second miracle his head remained turned in that direction, so that he could 
never again place it in its right position ; and, moreover, he became crippled 
in an arm and a shoulder. Being obliged to leave the statue, he left the spot 
with great difficulty, and bore the chastisement of his impiety throughout 
his life, giving an undeniable proof of the sovereign power of the Queen of 
Heaven. But more terrible is the fact that he persevered in heresy, and died 
in despair in the presence of many of the parishioners of Bons. Amongst 
these were Michael Novello and Claude 

Ippolito Cortager, who gave testimony of this fact on oath a.d. 1629. 

His Highness Duke Charles Emmanuel, when at Tortona during the time 
that St. Francis of Sales was converting the people of Chablais, veri fied the 
fact we have related, and ordered the secretary of the Town Corporation to 
register it, that the miracle might be transmitted to posterity. (See c Life of 
St. Francis of Sales,’ by Augustus de Sales.) 


PRAYER 


Holy Virgin when you presented your Divine Son to the Eternal Father, you 
became dear to all the Heavenly Court. O present also our hearts, that, 
fortified by grace, we may never fall into mortal sin ! 


Most humble Virgin when you placed the adorable Jesus in the arms of the 
aged Simeon, you filled his soul with,” heavenly sweetness. O place our 
hearts in the hands of God, that He may fill them with His Divine Spirit! 
Most diligent Virgin, you co-operated in the redemption of the world, when 
you redeemed your Son Jesus with two turtle-doves ; be pleased to redeem 
our hearts from the slavery of sin, that they may be always pure and holy 
before God. Most clement Virgin when you heard from the lips of the holy 
Simeon the prophetic announcement of all your dolours, you submitted 
yourself quickly and per fectly to the Will of God. O help us to support 
always with patience and resignation all the tribu lations of life ! 


Most merciful Virgin by means of your Divine Son you illuminated j the 
Prophetess Anna with supernatural light, so that she magnified the mercies 
of God and acknowledged and proclaimed Jesus as the Saviour of the 
world. O fill us with heavenly grace, that in the abundance of joy we may 
be able to reap the precious fruits of Redemption. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


O Mary, watch over me. 


PRACTICE 


Take every possible care to-day not to commit any sin, however venial it 
may seem. 


Seventeenth Day 


MARY, THE MODEL OF PERFECT OBEDIENCE, IN THE 
MYSTERY OF THE PURIFICATION 


LET us consider in this meditation how our adorable Saviour and His Most 
Holy Mother united perfect obedience to profound humility. 

Our Lord preferred the death of the Cross rather than fail in obedience. 
Jesus Christ/ says the great Apostle, ‘ was obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the Cross’—Factits obediens usque ad mortem, mortem autem 
crucis. And what signal obedience did not Mary exercise at the death of her 
Son, the only object of her heart’s affection! 

She stood firm and constant at the foot of the Cross, pierced with the 
sword of sorrow, perfectly resigned to the Will of the Eternal Father. All the 
actions of Our Divine Saviour were regulated by obedience, as He Himself 
declared, saying : * I am come not to do My Will, but the Will of Him that 
sent Me’—Descendi de ccdo non ut faciam voluntatem meam sed 
voluntatem ejus qui miset Me. Thus He teaches us that the Will of His 
Heavenly Father was the sole guide of all His thoughts. Notice Our Lady’s 
life, and you will always see her obedient. So highly did she esteem this 
virtue of obedience, that she obeyed the command to espouse St. Joseph, 
although she was bound by a vow of virginity. She always persevered in the 
practice of this virtue, and as the mystery of the Purification shows us, she 
presented herself in the Temple, that she might observe the Law she was not 
bound to observe. Thus her obedience was the more precious as it was 
voluntary. Indeed, this is the only virtue that she has recommended to the 
practice of mankind. The Gospel tells us that when she spoke to the 
attendants at the marriage of Cana, she said to them: ‘ Whatsoever He shall 
say to you, do ‘—Quodcumque dixerit vobis facite. Here she teaches the 
practice of holy obedience, which is inseparable from the virtue of humility, 


beciuse it springs from this virtue. Only those who are truly humble subject 
themselves to the Will of God, 

Our Lady had no fear of being disobedient, because she was not obliged 
to obey the Law, but she shunned its very shadow. Many would have 
misunderstood her conduct, if she had not gone to the Temple to offer her 
Divine Son and perform the ceremony of her Purification. She would, 
therefore, remove all suspicion of disobedience, and at the same time teach 
us not merely to avoid sin, but also its very appearance, and the occasions 
which may expose us to it. Let us learn, also, not to be satisfied with the 
testimony of our conscience alone, but to try to remove from others every 
occasion of thinking ill of us and of our actions. 

The example of Our Saviour and of His Most Holy Mother should 
animate us to submit not only in those things that are commanded us, but in 
those that are merely of counsel, that we may thus become more dear to the 
Divine Goodness. O God! is it then so great a work to subject ourselves to 
obedience, when for this alone we have been sent into the world, and when 
the Supreme King, to Whom all things should be subject, practiced it? 

We must learn then from the example of our adorable Saviour and of His 
Most Holy Mother, to be docile, pliable, and easily ruled, not only for a 
certain time, and in some actions, but even unto death. But two fundamental 
conditions of this virtue of Obedience must be observed. These are—firstly, 
that to obey perfectly we must love God Who commands; and secondly, we 
must love the action that is commanded. All the faults committed against 
obedience proceed from the want of one of these conditions. Many love the 
thing commanded, but not God Who commands it. For instance, some will 
perform their devotions, not out of obedience to the Will of God, but on 
account of the consolation they experience in this exercise. In this there is 
nothing but self-love; and it will be perceptible by the repugnance, or 
discontent, which is felt in the performance of those observances that are 
not according to our inclinations. In this case, it is plain that it is not God 
Whom we love, but only the thing that He commands. If we loved God 
Who commands, our hearts would be indifferent as to our occupation, 
because in all we should be equally sure to find the Will of God. 

Others will love God Who commands, but not the action commanded. 
These will say: I know very well that it is the Will of God that I should do 
this or that, but I feel so great a repugnance, that I cannot resolve to do it, 


and were I to strive to obey, the person who, in the name of God, desires me 
to perform the action, enjoins it so ungraciously, as to rob me of all the 
satisfaction I might experience in an act of obedience. 

The source of all our difficulties is that we obey readily only when our 
superiors accommodate themselves to our natural inclinations. On all other 
occasions, the smallest obligations appear to us difficult and disagreeable. It 
is therefore evident that we do not regard God Who commands us through 
another, but we look at the person who speaks to us in His Name, to see 
how he is clothed so to speak; that is to say, we look only at his external 
deportment. O God, what a mistake! We ought to submit to the Will of God 
in obedience, without any exception, and from whatever quarter the order 
may come ; and not only love God Who commands, but also the thing that 
is commanded ; taking the command and placing it upon our heads—that is, 
in our inmost heart, to execute it with all fidelity and sincere goodwill. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Bless God for having given you Mary as your Mother. Imitate her, and 
consider what a blessing it is for you to have so powerful an advocate in 
Heaven.—St. Teresa. 


Humility cannot subsist without love, nor love without humility—and one 
can never be acquired without the other.—The same. 


The more we mortify our natural inclinations, so much the more do we 
merit to receive supematural inspirations.—St. Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


A Conquest of the Blessed Virgin 


Father Paul Stub, a Barnabite, became a conquest of grace, and an Angel in 
virtue and learning, through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He 
himself thus relates his conversion in his excellent book for the Month of 
Mary entitled ‘ The School of Mary’: 

A Protestant youth set out from the North, in 1826, to take a post at 
Genoa, in the family of the Consul of Sweden and Norway, who was a very 


good Catholic. But the wife of the Consul, fearing that this youth might by 
his conversation have an evil influence on a nephew who lived with them, 
went to the sanctuary of Our Lady of Graces, and made the following 
prayer to the Queen of Heaven and Earth : 

“ “© Mary ! if you see that this Protestant youth will become a Catholic 
and be virtuous, then let him arrive, but if otherwise, send his ship to 
America.” 

‘ The ship arrived safely at Genoa, and the boy entered on his situation. 
He was edified by the examples of virtue that he witnessed, but had no 
thoughts whatever of becoming a Catholic—until after some time, when he 
was in trouble, calling to mind the devotion which Catholics bear to Our 
Lady, he said to her: “ O Mother of Jesus, it is the first time that I invoke 
you, but if you do me the favour I desire I will invoke you all my life.” 

‘ The favour was obtained most completely, and after that time the young 
man began to pray to God to know the truth, entered upon the study of 
religion, and became a Catholic in 1829, to his own great joy and that of 
many others. He afterwards took the Religious habit, and has since 
exercised his zeal for the glory of the Most Blessed Virgin in preaching; 
and, to give her a new proof of his gratitude, he composed this little book in 
her honour.’ 


PRAYER 


Most pure Virgin, obtain for me the grace to understand henceforth the 
Divine sweetness of union with God. May my adorable Saviour abide with 
me under the veil of Faith as He dwelt with you in the seclusion of a hidden 
life! May He live in me through the union of my heart with His adorable 
Heart as He lived in you, forming one heart and soul with you! Oh that 
henceforth I may know how to love, to desire, and to relish only Jesus! May 
He alone, during the whole course of my life, be my strength, my life, the 
heart of my heart, the soul of my soul, that after having been frequently 
nourished with His virginal Body, which was conceived and born of you a 
Virgin, I may be able to say with the Apostle: I live now not , but Christ 
lived in me. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


My heart is prepared to obey you in everything, O my Mother! 


PRACTICE 


Everything you do to-day be done in the spirit of obedience. 


Eighteenth Day 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT—TRUST IN PROVIDENCE 


THE unspeakable joy which Mary and Joseph experienced after the birth of 
Jesus was of short duration. 

The Angel of the Lord came again to visit Joseph in sleep, and said to 
him, < Arise, and take the Child and His Mother and fly into Egypt, and be 
there until I shall tell thee, for it will come to pass that Herod will seek the 
Child to destroy Him.’ 

See how the heavenly messenger treats Mary and Joseph, precisely as if 
they were true Religious! How many pretexts might they not have found to 
be dispensed from obeying? Could we not wait till tomorrow might they 
have said. What pro visions have we for so long and tedious a journey? 
Who knows what we may have to suffer from the Egyptians, the declared 
enemies of the Israelites? Who will give us shelter in that country? These 
and a thousand other excuses would have been made by us had we been in 
their place. But perfect models as they were of submission and of 
confidence, they set out without delay, certain that God would provide for 
all their necessities. And so it proved, for they found lodging and food, 
either by means of the trade exercised by St. Joseph, or by the alms 
bestowed upon them. 

That we may not lose even one of the many instructions given us in this 
touching mystery; let us consider first that Our Lord, the Eternal Wisdom, 
does not Himself take the charge of His Family. Being perfect God and 
perfect Man, He already possessed the use of reason, and from the first 
instant of His Conception He could have made known to Joseph and to His 
Blessed Mother all that was to happen to them. However, God the Father 
had conferred upon the Angel Gabriel the care of the Holy Family, and 
therefore Our Lord would take no part in it. The Angel commands and is 
obeyed most faithfully, although he was inferior to Jesus and also to Mary, 


who, as Mother of God, was endowed with greater graces and perfections 
than all the celestial spirits. 

But this is not all. Observe the order that reigns in this Holy Family. Who 
can doubt that Our Lady was superior to St. Joseph in discretion, as well as 
in all the other qualities required for good government? And, nevertheless, 
the Angel does not inform her of all that is to be done, but he informs her 
Spouse, St. Joseph. It might appear strange that he addresses himself to him 
rather than to Mary, the Mistress of the house, who carries the Treasure of 
the Eternal Father. Had she not every reason to be offended at this 
proceeding of the Angel, who seemed thus to ignore her? She could 
undoubtedly have said to her Spouse, ‘ Why should I go into Egypt, when 
neither my Son nor the Angel have made it known to me? But Our Lady is 
silent, and obeys with all simplicity, without being in the least concerned 
that the Angel had only spoken to St. Joseph. She knew well that all had 
been ordained by God; she does not even inquire the reason, but the know 
ledge that such is the Will of God is sufficient to secure her prompt 
submission. It is thus God acts towards men—to teach them holy and loving 
submission. A merely human mind does not wish to yield and to adore the 
secret mysteries of God and of His Most Holy Will until it is able to 
ascertain the why and the wherefore of this and that. A thousand reasons are 
brought forward as of greater discernment or experience, and so on; but 
they only cause disquiet, ill-temper, and complaints. From the time we 
begin to criticize everything disturbs us. Let us be satisfied to know what 
God wants of us, and let this suffice. But (some will say) who can assure us 
that such is the Will of God? This shows that our hearts would prefer that 
God should manifest everything directly to us by means of secret 
inspirations, or that He should send an Angel to announce to us His Will. 
And yet he did not thus reveal it even to Our Lady, but wished her to come 
to the knowledge of it through St. Joseph, to whom she was subject, as to 
her superior. 

Our self-love would like to be instructed sometimes by God Himself by 
means of ecstasies, visions, etc. We indulge ourselves in follies such as 
these that we may not be subject to the common and ordinary path of 
subjection to our rules and our superiors. Let it suffice for us to know that 
God wills our obedience without reflecting on the mental capacities of those 
who command us, and we shall accustom ourselves to walk with all 


simplicity in the happy road of holy and tranquil humility, which will render 
us pleasing to God. Oh how many wonderful examples of obedience to the 
Will of God did not this glorious Virgin leave us during her whole life, and, 
above all, in her flight into Egypt! Whither, O glorious Virgin, do you direct 
your steps with that little Infant in your arms? I am going into Egypt, she 
replies. But why do you go there? Because it is the Will of God. For how 
long ? As long as it pleases God. When will you return ? When He shall 
command me to do so. But when you return will your heart be more happy 
than at present? O no, certainly not. And why ? Because I fulfil the Will of 
God equally in going, in remaining there, and in returning. When you 
return, will you go into your own country ? She replies, I know no country 
but the accomplishment of the Will of my God in everything. 

O admirable example of obedience! Let us, in imitation of the Blessed 
Virgin, endeavor to submit to authority at all times and in every 
circumstance, whether it be pleasing to us or not. Let us go with all 
simplicity even as far as Egypt—that is, into the midst of enemies—because 
God Who sends us there will know how to protect us, and assuredly we 
shall not perish. On the contrary, if we remain in Israel with our enemy, 
self-will, it will certainly be the destruction of us. In imitation of Mary and 
Joseph, let us answer the suggestions of the enemy of our soul when he 
urges us to disobedience in these words: Deus providebit—’ God will 
provide.’ O my God, happy we if we could accustom ourselves to answer 
our heart always thus when it becomes anxious, and thus banish all 
solicitude and trouble. Great indeed is the confidence which God asks of us 
in His Paternal care and Providence; but why do we refuse it to Him when 
we know that no one has ever been deceived in Him, but, on the contrary, 
has always reaped therefrom the most copious fruits? And was not this the 
promise which Our Saviour made to His Apostles when He urged them to 
this loving confidence? ‘Your Father in heaven knoweth that ye have need 
of these things.’ 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Obedience has the property of changing the flower of our desires into the 
fruits of good works. Shun singularity as far as possible, and do not make 
yourselves different exteriorly in any way from others.—St. Teresa. 


As the best honey is gathered from the flowers of the thyme, which is a 
small and bitter herb, so when virtues are exercised in the bitterness of the 
most humble tribulations, they become truly excellent—St. Francis of 
Sales. 


As the sun gives its heat no less to a rose amidst a thousand other flowers 
than if it were alone, so Our Lord does not diffuse His love the less upon 
one soul because He also loves an infinity of others. The power of His love 
never diminishes on account of the multitude of rays that it diffuses, but is 
always unchangeable in its immensity.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The Excellence of the ‘Hail Mary’ 


The first Hail Mary pronounced by an Angel produced the greatest of all 
miracles, and was the source of the salvation of sinful men. If our 
redemption began with the Angelic Salutation, it follows that our salvation 
depends in a special manner upon this prayer. If it gave birth to the fruit of 
eternal life upon this dry and barren earth when it was brought by the 
messenger of Heaven, it will, if we recite it devoutly, give birth to Jesus 
Christ in our soul. It is celestial dew which fertilizes souls, and those that 
are not refreshed by it do not produce fruit but only briars and thorns. The 
Most Holy Virgin made the following revelation to the Blessed Alan : ‘ 
Know, my son, and do not forget to make it known, that it is a probable sign 
of damnation to have tepidity, aversion, and negligence in the recital of the 
Angelical Salutation which brought salvation to the world.’ 

I know nothing, O Mary, says Thomas k Kempis that is so glorious for 
you and so con soling for us as the Angelical Salutation: its sweet ness is so 
great that no words can express it. Most certain it is, says another servant of 
Mary that this prayer never ascends to Heaven without obtaining great 
favours for the body as well as the soul; because this tender Mother always 
responds with some grace when we salute her with the Hail Mary. The 
Blessed Virgin promised St. Gertrude as many favours at the hour of her 
death as she had recited Ave Marias during her life; and she also counselled 
St. Bridget to recite this prayer to obtain the pardon of some acts of 
impatience. We know that this Mother of Mercy taught St. Dominic the 


Holy Rosary as the most efficacious means for obtaining the conversion of 
heretics and sinners. And, in fact, the historians of that period relate that the 
first-fruits of this new devotion were manifested by the abjuration of more 
than a hundred thousand heretics, and the conversion of an incredible 
number of sinners. 

Let us also quote the beautiful words of a Saint. The ‘ Ave Maria] well 
recited, is the enemy that puts the devil to flight, and the weapon that kills 
him. It is the sanctification of the soul, the glad ness of Angels, the melody 
of the predestinated, the Canticle of the New Testament, the joy of Mary, 
and the glory of the Most Holy Trinity. The Ave Maria is celestial dew that 
fertilizes the soul, a beautiful rose which we present to Mary, and a precious 
pearl which we bestow upon her. Finally, it is the most magnificent 
eulogium which can be offered in her honour, and the attractions it 
possesses have so much power over her heart, that she is constrained to love 
him who recites it well.’ 

Another great servant of the Immaculate Virgin says of himself, that 
whenever he pronounced these words, Hail Mary, the world in his eyes lost 
all beauty, he felt an increase of Divine love, a more fervent devotion, more 
firmness in hope, greater joy, and a renewal of virtue and strength in his 
whole being. 


PRAYER OF ST. BERNARD 


O sovereign Mistress of Angels and of men, to you do we turn our eyes! We 
must all appear one day before the Eternal Judge; alas! how shall we dare to 
present ourselves before Him, loaded as we are with so many sins, and who 
shall appease His just indignation ? No one, O Mother of Mercy, can so 
assuredly do this but you who loved Him so much, and who were so 
tenderly loved by Him. Open then, O Mother of Grace, your compassionate 
ears to our sighs, and the bowels of your mercy to our tears; to you do we 
run as to our dear Mother. Ah, appease the just indignation of your Divine 
Son, and restore us to His favour. You do not abhor the sinner, nor do you 
reject him, however unworthy he may be, if, repentant, he implores your 
patronage. To you, then, do I have recourse, O my Mother; animate me to 
hope, sustain my weakness, abandon me not for a single instant, and 


reconcile me to my Eternal Judge, that I may be able to find mercy at the 
moment of my death. Amen. 


EJACULATION 
Monstra te esse matrem—Show me, O Mary, that you are my mother! 


PRACTICE 


Whatever contradiction you may meet with this day, accept it with 
resignation, and with the reflection that God wills it. 


Nineteenth Day 


MARY, AT THE MARRIAGE OF CANA, TEACHES US THE 
BEST METHOD OF PRAYER 


‘ 


THERE was a marriage,’ says St. John, ‘ in Cana of Galilee, and the 
Mother of Jesus was there. And Jesus also was invited and His disciples.’ 
Let us consider the goodness of our adorable Saviour in not refusing the 
invitation to the wed ding. He had come to redeem and reform man, and 
therefore would not assume a rigid and austere manner. He was always 
gentle and courteous, so as to draw men to follow Him. His presence at the 
wedding was a restraint upon all levity and excesses that so often occur on 
these occasions. O faithful souls, what modesty must have reigned at these 
nuptials, in the presence of Oar Lord and of the Most Holy Virgin ! The 
failing of the wine was pre-ordained by the Will of God, Who wished, by a 
miracle, to manifest His power to those assembled, and in particular to His 
Apostles. The Most Holy Virgin, in her wisdom and prudence, knowing that 
the wine failed, was moved by the most ardent charity to find an expedient 
for sup plying it. And how does she act? Well aware of the power and 
goodness of her Divine Son, and of His charity and mercy, she was certain 
that He would supply what was required, all the more as the married couple 
were not rich, and she knew He took pleasure in relieving the poor and con 
versing with them. She turned, therefore, to her Divine Son; and notice well 
how Our Blessed Lady acted, and what she said: Vinum non habent—‘ 
They have no wine.’ These words imply, ‘ These good people are poor, and 
although their poverty is pleasing and dear to You, nevertheless, in itself, it 
is a misfortune, and is often the cause of con fusion before men. You are 
Omnipotent, and can relieve their wants, and I doubt not Your charity and 
mercy will make some return for the kind invitation they have given us to 
assist at this feast by providing for them in their present need.’ The Holy 


Virgin, however, did not utter so many words when she asked this miracle ; 
she was most skilled in the art of praying well, and made use of the shortest 
and most suitable method that could be found, saying : They have no wine.’ 
Mary speaks to Our Lord with the greatest possible reverence. She does not 
address Him in terms of arrogance or presumption, like many thoughtless 
and indiscreet persons when they ask, but she simply represents to Him the 
need of the guests, sure that He would hear her petition. What an excellent 
manner of prayer is this, to expose our necessities simply to God, and then 
abandon ourselves into His ador able hands, certain that He will succour us 
in that way which is most to our advantage ! For instance, to say to Him : 
Lord, behold one of Thy poor creatures, who is desolate, afflicted, full of 
aridity, of miseries and sins, but Thou knowest my wants, and it is enough 
for me to manifest to Thee my state. To Thee it belongs to deliver me from 
SO Many miseries, in the manner and at the time that thou knowest to be 
most conducive to Thy glory and my salvation. 

We may ask God, also, for temporal blessings ; of this there is no doubt; 
for Our Lord Himself has taught us, in the Our Father to ask first that the 
Kingdom of God may come as the end to which we aspire, and that His 
Holy Will be done as the sole means to attain this end; and afterwards to ask 
Almighty God to give us our daily bread (Pattern nostrum quotidianum da 
nobis ho die). Therefore Holy Church has authorized particular prayers for 
temporal blessings; for peace, in times of war; rain, in seasons of drought, 
and so on; and also special Masses for procuring relief in times of 
pestilence, and in other necessities. No doubt we can have recourse to God 
in all our wants, both spiritual and temporal, in two ways : by merely 
exposing to Him our necessities, as did the Most Holy Virgin, or by asking 
Him for that grace which in particular we require, but always with this 
condition, that His Will be done and not ours. And yet, in general, even 
when spiritual persons ask God for His holy love, which softens and 
lightens every difficulty, they take care not to include in their petition those 
virtues that mortify nature. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


However slight the services we render to the Blessed Virgin Mary, they are 
always dear to God, and He rewards them with eternal glory.—St. Teresa. 


When you find yourself in any great difficulty, do not take any step without 
having first considered eternity—St. Francis of Sales. 


He who is capable of exercising mildness in sufferings, generosity under ill- 
treatment, and peace amidst discord, is almost perfect. Mildness, sweetness 
of heart, and evenness of temper are virtues as rare as is the virtue of 
chastity—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The Advantages of the ‘Hail Mary’ 


After having considered in the preceding example the esteem in which this 
prayer was held by the Saints, let us now consider its advantages. 

Mary rejoices greatly when she is addressed in the Angelical Salutation, 
as she herself revealed to St. Mechtild, saying that of all the honours that 
can be rendered her none is more pleasing, or gives more joy, than this 
prayer, to which are added the words, ‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners,’ etc. This prayer re minds her of the obligation she is under to 
have compassion on poor sinners, to pray for them, to love them. Sinners 
are the occasion of all her happiness, because,’ said she, ‘ I should not have 
found grace if they had not lost it; I should not have been chosen to be the 
Mother of the Saviour if it had not been necessary to save them; and lastly, I 
should not have received such an abundance of graces had it not been 
necessary that I should become the Mother of Mercy and the Refuge of 
Sinners.’ 

But the recitation of the Hail Mary does not form the joy of Mary alone; 
it is also the joy of the Angels and of the Saints. Blessed Alan says that the 
words of this prayer convey joy to all the inhabitants of heaven. The 
Angelical Salutation is the distinctive salute of the Angels to Mary; and 
these blessed spirits enjoy a special delight in offering it to her frequently 
every day. But whilst this admirable prayer causes all Paradise to exult with 
joy, and is a source of grace to faithful souls, it is also the terror of the 
demons, who take flight as soon as they hear it pronounced. When the Hail 
Mary was brought from heaven by an Angel, the earth leapt for joy, on 
account of its approaching deliverance. But hell seemed already to foresee 
the formidable presence of the Omnipotent Who was to destroy the empire 


of Satan; and it trembled with fear when this salutation was uttered. No 
wonder, then, that the impious, who are children of the accursed spirits, 
should adopt their sentiments and hate all that relates to the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and speak contemptuously of the Holy Rosary and of devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. However, experience shows us that the more a soul 
gives signs of predestination, the more does she love, relish, and gladly 
recite the Hail Mary; and the more she loves God, the more does she love 
this prayer. I have no surer secret for ascertaining if a person loves God,’ 
says the venerable Louis Marie de Montfort, ‘than to examine if he loves to 
recite the Ave Maria or the Rosary.’ 


PRAYER 


Help us, O Mother full of mercy, and do not allow the multitude of our sins 
to weaken your love for us. Remember that our adorable Saviour deigned to 
take from you a mortal body, not to condemn but to save sinners. If it were 
for your own personal glory alone that you were chosen to be the Mother of 
God, it might be said that our eternal salvation, or damnation, matters but 
little to you; but it was for the salvation of all men that your Divine Son 
clothed Himself with our flesh. What advantage would accrue to us from 
your happiness and power if you did not make use of your power to render 
us partakers of your happiness? You know the need we have of your 
assistance; and therefore we recommend ourselves earnestly to you. Help us 
that we may not have the misfortune to lose our souls, but may eternally 
love and serve your Divine Son with you in His kingdom of glory. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Obtain for us, O Mary, by your powerful intercession, the grace not to lose 
the place which Our Saviour has prepared for us in Paradise. 


PRACTICE 


Ask Mary to obtain for you from God all the graces you are in need of to- 
day. 


Twentieth Day 


THE PETITION OF MARY AT THE MARRIAGE OF CANA 
WAS FULL OF CONFIDENCE 


LET us endeavour, by the Divine assistance, to dis cover all the lessons 
contained in the petition of Mary and in the answer of Jesus. 

Mary turns to Jesus, and says to Him: Vinum non habent—’ They have 
no wine;’ and He replies: Quid mihi, et tibi esf, mulier ? Nondum venit hora 
meet—’ Woman, what is there in common between Me and thee? My hour 
is not yet come.’ 

This reply at first sight seems harsh, and it sur prises us, coming from 
such a Son and addressed to such a Mother. Is it possible that so respectful a 
Son should reject with asperity a prayer made with so much reverence and 
humility by the most loving and the most loved of Mothers? Has the 
creature no part with her Creator from Whom she receives her being and 
her life? Has the Mother nothing to do with her Son, nor the Son with the 
Mother, from whom He received His Body and His Blood? These words 
seem, as I have said, somewhat strange, and are difficult to understand; 
indeed, they have been misinterpreted by some who, having kept merely to 
the letter, have unhappily originated several forms of heresy. However, the 
reply was most loving, and the Holy Virgin, who well understood its 
genuine sense, considered herself the happiest of Mothers. This she 
expressed, with a heart full of confidence, in her answer to the waiters. “You 
have heard,’ she said, ‘ the reply my Son has made me, and perhaps, not 
understanding the language of love, you fear that He is indignant at my 
petition ; but it is not so, fear not; whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye ‘— 
Qucecum-que dixerit vobis, fa cite. 

The opinions of the Doctors upon the words of Our Blessed Saviour are 
various; many think that His meaning was: It does not belong to us to 


meddle in this affair; as we are merely amongst the invited, we should not 
observe what is required or not required at the wedding.’ However, the 
greater number of the holy Fathers of the Church think that Our Lord thus 
replied to His Most Holy Mother, in order to teach those of high position in 
the Church not to make use of their influence in favour of their relations, in 
things which are contrary to the law of God or to the perfection of their 
state. To give this lesson to the world, He made use of the tender Heart of 
Mary, and, in doing so, He certainly gives us a very great proof of His love. 
His words signified that He knew well the tender ness and perfection of the 
love His Mother bore Him, and the firmness of her will, and therefore was 
well assured that the apparent harshness of His words would in no way 
trouble her soul. On this account the Most Holy Virgin did not lose 
confidence when she received His answer, but said to the waiters : ‘ 
Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.’ Our Lord loves most tenderly those 
who abandon themselves, like His Most Holy Mother, completely to His 
care, allowing themselves to be governed by His Divine Providence, 
without caring whether the result be sweet or bitter, certain that the parental 
Heart of God will never permit the least thing to happen which will not turn 
to their advantage, if they have a perfect and filial confidence in Him. We 
ought, then, to imitate this example of Mary on all occasions, whether 
prosperous or adverse; allowing ourselves to be led by the Divine Will 
without ever seeking the accomplishment of our own. It is true that great 
confidence is necessary to enable us to abandon ourselves thus unreservedly 
to Divine Providence ; but, if we do so, Our Lord takes care of everything, 
and conducts all for our advantage; while if we reserve something to 
ourselves, not confiding entirely in Him, then He abandons us. It is as if He 
were to say: You believe that you are capable of succeeding without My 
succour, therefore I shall withdraw, and you will see what will be the result. 

This perfect abandonment must be grounded upon the infinite goodness 
of God, and upon the merits of the Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and accompanied by a firm and perfect resolution to give ourselves 
entirely to God leaving all things to His loving Providence. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


In Arabia Felix, not only the plants which are called aromatical are sweet 
scented, but all plants without distinction, because they all experience the 
influence of the sun’s intense heat. So all the works of a soul that is 
replenished with charity or the virtue of holy love, even the very least, have 
a most pleasing fragrance before the Divine Majesty, Who rewards them 
with an increase of charity.—St. Francis of Sales. 


If you sincerely love God, you will often speak of Him. As bees gather 
honey only with their mouths, so your tongue will be always honeyed with 
the words you speak of your God; and never will your mouth taste such 
sweetness as when you sing the praises and blessings of His Most Holy 
Name.—The same. 


As some herbs, when well masticated, produce so great sweetness as to 
appease hunger and thirst, so one who receives from God the celestial 
manna of interior consolation cannot in any way desire the consolations of 
the world, though it be only to receive a momentary satisfaction—The 
same. 


EXAMPLE 


Further Advantages of the ‘ Hail Mary’ 


Let us glory, says a pious author, in repeating this salutation with the Angel 
Gabriel, the Apostles, the Martyrs, and all the Christian world. Let this Ave 
Maria, which comes to us fragrant as a Canticle of heaven, and repeated by 
as many echoes as there are faithful souls on earth, be sweet to our lips, and 
sweeter still to our hearts. It is a rare and enviable favour indeed to be able 
to salute a queen, and yet every day, at every moment, men and women, old 
and young, all of every condition, can salute the Queen of heaven and earth, 
who contains in her hands all the treasures of God, and can be sure of being 
always heard, and that each salutation addressed to her will meet with a 
corresponding benefit... . But can the sinner also dare to approach her? 
Yes, certainly; let him also come with humble confidence and salute her 
who is his refuge, for she will in no wise be offended by his prayer; and if 
the Hail Mary from his lips be a cry of sorrow and repentance, it will 
become omnipotent, and will obtain mercy, pardon, grace, and salvation. 


Hail Mary!—Ave Maria . . . A sweet and beautiful word it is, which 
heaven sent to earth,, and earth again returns so frequently to heaven! 

The Ave Maria is the universal prayer of each and all. The infant begins 
to lisp it, and on his knees, with his hands raised to heaven, says Ave Maria! 
The aged, weakened by infirmity, may be incapable of reciting long prayers, 
but they will always have sufficient strength to repeat devoutly the Ave 
Maria. This is the favourite prayer of just souls. Oh, how many times in the 
day does it rise from their hearts full of burning love, and ascend, like 
purest burning incense to the throne of Mary! Ave Maria/... it is also the 
prayer of sinners, and perhaps their only prayer. In the great number of 
these there are some, alas who have forgotten all other prayers, but they still 
know and repeat the Ave Maria. Yes; amidst the universal wreck of all other 
prayers and practices of religion, the Ave Maria or Hail Mary has remained 
for them ever a means of salvation. ... How many poor wrecked souls have 
been led back to the haven of salvation by this means! 


PRAYER 


O Jesus, only Son of God, Who from the bosom of Thy Eternal Father, 
descended into the bosom of Mary, Thy Mother, receive the homage of my 
adoration and love. Through Thee I go to Thy Father, and through Thy 
Mother I come to Thee. Like the spouses at Cana, I dare not address my 
prayer directly to Thee, but I fear nothing when I direct it through Thy 
Blessed Mother. O Lord, well Thou knowest that I have no wine, no 
courage, nor strength, nor holy and generous resolutions; I have lost all! Ah 
say not to Thy Mother, who intercedes in my favour: Woman, what is there 
in common between us?’ because I know for certain that she is all-powerful 
over Thy filial Heart. Add not My hour is not yet come!’ Ah, no; Thy hour, 
O my God, to benefit those who pray to Thee, through Thy Blessed Mother, 
is ever at hand. O Lord, behold, the vessel of my heart is full of the insipid 
waters of earth; change this water into the delicious wine of holy affections 
for heaven, where the Saints celebrate the nuptials of the Lamb amidst 
eternal joys. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Succour my weakness, O most powerful Virgin! 


PRACTICE 


Endeavour to preserve confidence in God, when He delays the graces you 
desire. 


Twenty-First Day 


MARY OBTAINS THE FIRST MIRACLE FROM JESUS BY 
HER LIVELY FAITH 


THAT we may conceive a just idea of the power the Most Holy Virgin 
possesses over the Heart of Jesus, let us meditate upon those other words 
which He addressed to her at the marriage of Cana: Nondum venit hora mea 
—My hour is not yet come.’ 

Without discussing the opinion of certain Doctors, who think that Our 
Lord, by these words, meant to say that the wine was not yet wanted, I shall 
call your attention to this reflection : that there are certain times ordained by 
Divine Providence upon which our conversion and salvation depend. 

It is certain that God had from all eternity determined the hour and 
moment when He would work the great miracle of His Incarnation, and 
give to the world the first sign of His power, but yet this determination 
could be accelerated by prayer. 

The greater number of the Fathers assert that Mary, by her loving sighs 
and aspirations, merited the acceleration of the Incarnation of Our Lord. 
Not, indeed, that He became Incarnate before the time that He had 
determined, but that, from all eternity He foresaw that the Holy Virgin 
would beg Him to hasten the time of His coming into the world; and 
therefore, in consideration of the great merit of her intercession, He 
ordained to become Man sooner than He would have done had He not been 
petitioned to do so. The same may be said of the first miracle, wrought by 
Our Lord at the wedding of Cana. Nondum venit hora mea—’ My hour is 
not yet come,’ said Jesus to His Holy Mother, ‘ but as I can refuse you 
nothing, I shall hasten to hear your prayer.’ 

Oh, how precious is that hour in which Divine Providence wills to impart 
to us those special graces and blessings that are necessary for our salvation, 


Happy the soul who awaits this hour patiently, and who endeavours to 
prepare herself for it when it arrives. The Samarian woman assuredly was 
converted at this hour, and upon its arrival will depend also our own 
conversion and spiritual regeneration. We will now consider how Our Lord 
acted when reworked this miracle. 

In the hall were seven stone urns, prepared for the purification, practised 
by the Jews. Our Lord ordered them to be filled with water, Implete hydrias 
aqua; and as the waiters had already been directed by Mary to follow 
punctually the orders of her Divine Son, they filled them ‘ up to the brim,’ 
as the Sacred Text expresses it. Afterwards Our Saviour said something 
interiorly, not under stood by anyone, and the water was instantly changed 
into most excellent wine. These words which He spoke were similar, 
without doubt, to those by which He drew all things out of nothing, or by 
which He gave being and life to man, or by which, also, at His last supper 
with His disciples, He changed wine into His adorable Blood, and thus 
instituted the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, giving to us, through 
it, that most excel lent wine which nourishes us for eternal life. 

This fact in the Gospel shows us, moreover, the great confidence we 
should have in the powerful intercession of Our Lady. But in order that she 
may represent our necessities to her Divine Son, we must invite her and our 
adorable Saviour to our banquet, because wine can never fail when 

Jesus and Mary are present; this Mother of Mercy being ever prepared to 
ask it for us, and her Divine Son ever ready to bestow it. 

However, if we desire Our Lady to intercede with her Divine Son that He 
may change the water of our tepidity into the wine of His fervent love, we 
must imitate the waiters at the marriage of Cana, and do all that Our Lord 
shall tell us. Obey Him, then, with fidelity, O ye servants of God, fill your 
hearts well with the penitential water of repentance, and He will change it 
into the wine of His holy love. In order to obtain the spirit of fervour, 
nourish your mind with holy thoughts; make frequent ejaculations, and, as a 
general rule, if you wish to be recollected in time of prayer, avoid 
dissipation during the day, and waste no time in useless reflections upon 
yourself, or on what happens around you. Keep yourself in the presence of 
God, and repose in the loving arms of His Providence. Bless this adorable 
Providence continually during life, and you will glorify It eternally in 
heaven, with all the Saints and blessed spirits. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


The Spouse in the Canticles says that her hands distil myrrh—a liquor 
which preserves from corruption; her eyes are like those of the dove, in 
their purity ; from her ears hang pendants of gold, as a sign of chastity; her 
lips are vermilion, the symbol of her modesty in speech ; and her nose like 
the tower of Lebanon, of incorruptible wood. Such should be the devout 
servant of God—chaste, pure and unspotted in her whole soul and body.— 
St. Francis of Sales. 


Clasp Jesus closely to your breast; let Him be a beautiful and sweet bouquet 
of flowers upon your heart, so that whoever approaches you may be 
conscious of the perfume, and know that the fragrance of your life should 
be of myrrh—the symbol of mortification—The same. 


Keep always close to Jesus Crucified, in spirit, in meditation, and in reality 
by Holy Communion. As he who is accustomed to lie down upon a certain 
species of herb becomes chaste and pure, so your soul and your heart will 
be very quickly purified from every spot and from every unruly desire when 
Our Lord, Who is the true Lamb of God, reposes upon your heart——The 
same. 


EXAMPLE 


Most pleasing to Our Blessed Lord is our Devotion to His Mother 


St. Teresa relates the following: 

‘ Don Bernadino de Mendoza, to testify his devotion to the Most Holy 
Virgin, came to offer me his house, at Pico de Olmos, near Valladolid, for a 

Convent of Our Lady of Carmel. To say the truth, I felt some repugnance 
to found a religious house far from a town, yet the offering had been made 
so cordially, and for so holy a purpose, that I considered I ought not to 
refuse it, and thus deprive the young gentleman of so much merit. 

‘ About two months afterwards he was seized by a mortal illness, 
deprived of the power of speech, and died without having been able to 
make his confession. The Divine Master then said to me: “ His salvation, 
my dear daughter, was in great danger; but I showed him mercy, in reward 


of the house he had made over for the foundation of a Convent consecrated 
to My Mother, under the title of Carmel. However, he will not be released 
from Purgatory until the first Mass is celebrated in that Convent.” 

From that time my mind was ever occupied with the thought of his 
sufferings. The foundation of Valladolid could not be formed as quickly as I 
desired. One day, when I was stopping at St. Joseph’s, at Medina del 
Campo, whilst I was at prayer, Our Lord said to me: “Make haste, because 
this soul suffers much.” After this nothing could induce me to delay. Being 
arrived at Valla dolid, although the house was unhealthy, I prepared some 
cells, just for the time being, and provided merely what was absolutely 
necessary. When Sun day arrived, notwithstanding the delay of the formal 
authorization, permission was granted to have Mass celebrated on the spot 
which was destined for the Church. I did not, indeed, believe that the 
promise of Our Lord regarding this gentleman would be fulfilled then; on 
the contrary, I was persuaded that the words, until the first Mass, related to 
that Mass when the Blessed Sacrament would be reserved for the first time 
in the Church. But when the Priest turned towards us, with the sacred 
ciborium in his hand, to communicate us, and I had approached the Altar to 
receive the sacred Host, I saw the gentleman by the side of the Priest, full of 
joy and resplendent with light. He thanked me for all I had done to deliver 
him from the flames of Purgatory, and then ascended to heaven. 

‘ Oh, how precious is any service, however small, that we are able to 
render the Most Holy Virgin ! Who can tell how pleasing it is to Our Lord, 
and how mercifully He rewards it?’ 


PRAYER 


Mother, full of love and clemency towards us, you are penetrated with the 
Same sentiments as your Divine Son, and you also say with Him: 
“Whenever the sinner returns to me with sincere sorrow for his offences, he 
always finds me ready to receive him with kindness and tenderness. I think 
not of the malice, or the number of his sins, but I only look at the desire he 
has to be converted ; and I am always disposed to implore a remedy for his 
wounds, because I am, in deed and in name, the Mother of Grace and of 
Mercy !’ 


O Mary! since you never reject the sinner who returns to you with a 
resolution to amend, and since you have the power, as well as the will, to 
obtain the cure of all the wounds of the heart, behold me at your feet, full of 
confidence. Behold, I beseech you, the deep and cankered wounds of my 
soul, and if you will deign to offer your prayers to your Divine Son for me, 
I shall hope everything for my eternal salvation. Amen. 


ASPIRATION 


Through your intercession, O tender Mother, I hope to obtain the eternal 
happiness of heaven! 


PRACTICE 


Let all the good works of this day be directed to obtain the conversion of 
sinners. 


Twenty-Second Day 


MARY CHOSE THE BETTER PART 


WE read in the Gospel that Martha, into whose house Our Lord had 
entered, was busy and troubled about many things in her anxiety to serve 
Him, whilst her sister Mary remained at His feet, listening to His words. 
Martha was concerned about Our Lord’s bodily comfort, but Mary, laying 
aside every other thought, nourished her soul with the sacred instructions of 
her Divine Master. A soul, recollected interiorly before God, is sometimes 
so sweetly attentive to the goodness of her Beloved as not even to be aware 
of its attentiveness, so simply and gently is it exercised. Such souls are like 
those who navigate rivers the waters of which flow on so calmly that they 
neither see nor feel any motion. This delightful repose of the soul is called 
by St. Teresa ‘ The Prayer of Quiet.’ 

Martha, moved by a slight sentiment of envy (which is an almost 
universal vice, affecting even devout souls), complained thus to Our Lord: 
Master, hast Thou no care that my sister hath left me alone to serve? Speak 
to her, therefore, that she helps me.’ Our Lord, Who is Infinite Goodness, 
would not reprehend her seriously, although He knew the imperfection of 
her sentiments, but He called her by name, gently and affectionately (for the 
whole Gospel is love), and said to her : ‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things ; but one thing is necessary. Mary has 
chosen the better part, which shall not be taken from her!’—Martha, 
Martha, sollirita es et turbaris erga plurima; porro u?ium est necessarium. 
Maria optimam partem elegit, qucz non auferetur ab ea. 

Whilst Martha was thus busy serving Our Divine Saviour, Mary had but 
one thought—to remain with Him and hear His words. This was also the 
one thought of Our Blessed Lady, the Most Holy Virgin. Observe her at 
Bethlehem, where all her efforts to find a lodging were vain; she says not a 
word, utters no complaint, but retires into a stable and places the newborn 


Infint in a manger! After a few days the Magi come to adore Him, and she 
receives in silence the praises addressed to her. She flies into Egypt, but 
shows no sign of grief; she returns to Judea without any manifestation of 
joy. On Calvary, at the feet of her Divine Son, she opens not her mouth, but 
listens to His words, for to hear them is all her desire. Indifferent to all 
things else, ‘happen what will,’ says she, ‘whether He console me or afflict 
me, I am equally con tented, provided I be near Him and possess Him.’ 

Thus does a soul abandoned to the Will of God remain in His arms, like a 
child on the bosom of his mother. When she places him on the ground he 
walks, and when she takes him again in her arms he allows himself to be 
carried, and is in no way troubled to know whether he is taken. Thus the 
soul cultivates tranquility of heart, and advances continually in union with 
the Divine Goodness. 

The exercise of union with God can be practiced by means of short but 
frequent aspirations of the soul to God, such as: ‘ Ah, Jesus, who will give 
me to be but one spirit with Thee? I renounce all creatures and desire Thee 
alone, for this is the one thing needful. Ah, plunge my soul into the ocean of 
Thy Goodness, from whence it proceeds, and make me, O Lord, wholly 
Thine. Draw me, and I will run after Thy attractions, casting myself into 
Thy paternal arms, and never again withdrawing myself from them.’ 

A soul immersed in God dies not. How could it die if immersed in Him 
Who is life? It lives, then, but not in itself. As the planets do not shine in the 
presence of the sun, but the sun shines in them, so does it live, not, indeed, a 
natural life, but the life of Jesus Christ, Who lives in it. 

In imitation of the Blessed Virgin we must make it our whole study to 
unite ourselves to Our Lord by advancing in perfection. Let us not, 
however, forget that our best means for attaining to this is to remain 
tranquil, and place all our confidence in Him Who alone can give increase 
to that which we have sown and planted. Our Lord desires from us a 
peaceful solicitude, which will lead us to obey those who direct us and walk 
with all fidelity in the paths they point out. We should abandon ourselves in 
all things to His Paternal care, and maintain peace of soul as far as possible, 
because Our Lord reposes in tranquil and peaceful hearts. When the waters 
of a lake are not agitated by the wind, the firmament with its stars is so 
vividly represented therein that, looking down into the deep, we can see its 
beauty as perfectly as if we were looking up to the heavens. So also when 


our souls are tranquil and undisturbed by superfluous cares or distractions, 
we are then well prepared to receive within us the image of Our Lord. But if 
the soul be disquieted, darkened, and agitated by the various tempests of the 
passions, and allows itself to be guided by them, and not by reason, which 
renders us like to God, it cannot reflect the beautiful image of Jesus Christ 
Crucified and His most excellent virtues, nor can He rest in the soul. We 
must abandon the thought of ourselves to Divine Providence, for anxiety of 
mind and the desire to know if we advance in virtue is not pleasing to God, 
and serves only to satisfy self-love, which is a great busybody that seeks to 
have a hand in everything. One work well done with peace of mind is more 
meritorious than many works performed with agitation and anxiety. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


When the lily springs up from the earth it produces a number of long 
leaves, but as it grows higher the leaves near the flower are fewer and much 
smaller. These leaves represent our words. The more a soul progresses in 
the way of God and of perfection the fewer are her words.—Pere St. Jure. 


As the bees go all round their hive gathering honey here and there, and 
when they have collected it take pleasure in working it up, on account of its 
Sweetness, So we meditate that we may acquire the love of God; and then 
we contemplate Him, and are attracted by His goodness through the sweet 
ness which His love causes us to experience. Hence the soul is never 
satiated with considering and looking upon the Divine Beauty.—St. Francis 
of Sales. 


The occupations that are necessary for each one in his state of life are no 
hindrance to piety, but increase it and adorn the work of devotion. The 
nightingale loves its own melody when it is silent as much as when it sings; 
the devout heart also cherishes Divine love no less when it is distracted by 
the external duties of life than when it prays. Its action and _ its 
contemplation, its occupation, as well as its repose, equally chant the 
canticle of love-—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


Beauty of the ‘ Ave Marts Stella’ 


In this hymn are celebrated all the prerogatives of Mary. She is the powerful 
Mother of God and the most glorious of Virgins—Dei Mater alma atque 
semper Virgo—and at the same time the most sweet and humble of Virgins 
—Virgo singularis inter omnes mitis. 

The Most Holy Virgin performs the function of advocate with her Divine 
Son in our favour, and offers Him our prayers—Monstra te esse Matrem. 

She is the Gate of Heaven. She loosens the chains of sinners, guides the 
blind in the way of virtue, removes every kind of evil from us, and asks in 
our name for every grace necessary for us to reach the port of eternal life.— 
Solve vinda rets. Nothing is more appropriate to inspire us with a tender 
confidence in Mary than the Ave Marts Stella, for its verses contain 
considerations of time and eternity. Let us, then, repeat it often, and Mary 
will load us with benedictions, as many miraculous facts in the lives of the 
Saints attest. Indeed, this Queen of Heaven herself showed how dear to her 
is this hymn when she appeared one day to St. Bridget, and thus addressed 
her: ‘ My Son, the Sovereign Master of heaven, of earth, and of hell, can 
Himself alone suppress all the powers of evil, from whatever source they 
may arise. I shall henceforth be a shield of defense for you and for the 
others against all the attempts of the enemies of your souls and bodies, on 
condition, however, that all your community meet together to sing every 
evening the Ave Marts Stella? 

The Saint did not fail to fulfil punctually the will of the Most Holy 
Virgin, and her example was followed by her Confessor, and her daughter, 
St. Catherine of Sweden, who caused this pious practice to be adopted by 
all the convents of the Order of St. Saviour. Let us then be glad to salute our 
most amiable Mother frequently with this hymn of the holy Abbot of 
Clairvaux. However, we must not be satisfied with merely singing it; let us 
also carry it in our minds and in our hearts; and, above all, strive to be 
penetrated with all the affectionate sentiments it contains. Let us pray to St. 
Bernard to recommend us himself to the Queen of Angels, and obtain for us 
that she may be to us all that she was to him to the last instant of his life. 
Most Blessed Virgin, be my strength, my guide, my Mother and let me 
never become unworthy to bear the beautiful title of Child of Mary. 
Monstra te esse Matrem. 


PRAYER 


O Holy Virgin and Mother of God, deign to succour those who implore 
your assistance. Cast an eye of compassion upon us, and be moved at the 
sight of our miseries. O Mother of Grace have you forgotten men in their 
tribulations and need, by reason of the sublime dignity to which you have 
been raised ? No, without doubt your heart will be ever interested in our 
favour, nor can your great mercy ever forget misery so profound as ours. 
Tum then towards us, and consider the many dangers to which we are 
continually exposed. God Almighty has constituted you the depositary of 
His power and of His graces; pour them upon us in abundance, we beg of 
you. The more powerful you are, the more do I trust, O Mother of Mercy, 
that you will be singularly merciful to your afflicted children who have 
recourse to you. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


O Mary, you are able to succour me, and I hope your goodness will not 
refuse me this Savour. 


PRACTICE 


Endeavour to recollect yourself frequently during the day, that you may act 
with greater purity of intention. 


Twenty-Third Day 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN DID NOT NEGLECT THE DUTIES OF 
MARTHA 


THE conduct of Martha and Mary give us another touching subject for our 
meditation. These two sisters well represent to us Our Lady. Like Martha 
the Blessed Virgin Mary received her Son Our Lord into her house, and into 
her most chaste womb, when He came into this world, and with 
incomparable care she always served Him whilst He lived on earth, in 
reward of which He exalted her in heaven to an unparalleled glory. Like 
Mary, she listened to His words in uninterrupted silence, and occupied 
herself only in loving Him. This glorious Virgin exercised admirably in the 
course of her life the offices of both of these sisters. But as regards the 
office of Martha, with what care and attention did she not serve Our Lord 
when an Infant! What diligence did she employ in avoiding the anger of 
Herod, and all the dangers with which His life was threatened! 

Take notice that Our Lord reprehended Martha because she was disturbed 
and troubled, not because she was careful. Our Lady, like Martha, took 
great care to serve our Divine Master well—but her care was devoid of all 
disquiet and anxious trouble. The Saints in heaven are zealous for the glory 
of God, but are not disquieted. The Angels are careful in all that regards our 
salvation, and God Himself has care of His creatures, but always in peace 
and undisturbed calm. To us, miserable creatures, however, this is difficult. 
Some become suddenly disturbed because they cannot do what they desire; 
others wish to console and visit the sick, but if they meet with some 
hindrance they are immediately troubled; others will have a great affection 
for mental prayer, and although this relates only to God, yet even here 
human nature enters, and they will be disturbed and troubled if they are 
constrained to occupy themselves in some other employment. 


Now would Martha have been so much troubled if she had had no other 
end in view than to please Our Lord? No, certainly ; because one only kind 
of food, well prepared, was sufficient for His nourishment, and, moreover, 
because she saw that the whole pleasure of her Divine Master was to be 
listened to, as was done by her sister Mary. But Martha mingled a little self- 
esteem with her desire to provide all that was necessary for our Divine 
Master; and this moved her to wish that her hospitality, in receiving those 
who honoured her with their visits, should be recognized. The good lady 
believed that by this external service she would become a great servant of 
God, and surpass others ; and through love for her sister she wished that she 
also should be solicitous to serve the Beloved Master, and thus, as she 
thought, acquire more merit. But our Divine Redeemer was more pleased 
with the practice of Mary, into whose heart He poured forth, through His 
divine words, graces surpassing all conception. This was the truth He 
wished also to inculcate, when He said, that those alone were blessed who 
should have listened to His word and practiced it. 

All that anxious restlessness and eager desire to do something for Our 
Lord, which some devout persons look upon as real virtue, is then a 
manifest error, reproved by our Divine Master, when He said : Porro unum 
est necessarium—But one thing is necessary.’ 

You may ask, in reply, But how are we to prevent being uneasy when we 
are under an obligation of practicing virtue? This solicitude is certainly not 
blamable, provided it be not over anxious and troubled. Invoke frequently 
the one beautiful Dove of the Heavenly Spouse, that she may truly obtain 
for you the heart of a dove, and that you may not only be a dove in your 
flight towards heaven, by prayer, but also a dove in your nest, and with all 
those who surround you. Unite the office of Mary with that of Martha: 
diligently fulfil the duties of your state. Often cast yourself at the feet of 
Jesus, and say to Him from your heart: O my Divine Master, whether I go 
or stay, I am all Thine and Thou art all mine. Thou art my only Spouse, and 
all that I am going to do shall be for Thee. 

As the birds have their nests in which to hide themselves when needful, 
so our heart should select and take possession of some spot every day, 
either on Calvary or in the Sacred Wounds of Our Lord, or near Him, 
whither it may retire on every occasion to defend itself in temptations and 
recreate itself after the many exterior affairs of the day. Happy the soul that 


can truly say to Our Lord: You are my house of refuge, my secure home ; 
my roof, in time of rain, and my refreshment under burning heats. 

A remedy, however, against so many anxious cares and troubles is to 
copy the practice of Mary, because it was praised by Our Lord Himself, 
Who called it the best and the one thing necessary. Now, this one thing 
necessary is nothing else than the exercise of Divine Love, which, as it 
contains in itself the perfection of all other virtues, produces their acts in 
due time and place, according to circumstances. In one word, then: Possess 
holy Charity, and no virtue will be wanting to you, because all virtues are 
comprised in Charity. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


The Most Holy Virgin Mary is compared to an orange-tree laden with fruit, 
and diffusing the sweetest odour of Lebanon. This means that all her 
thoughts, words, and actions were so perfect that, like an exquisite perfume, 
they delighted both Heaven and earth: and that, like the pomegranate, they 
wore the crown of perfection.—Pere S. Jure. 


The bee sucks honey from flowers without injuring them, and leaves them 
as entire and fresh as he found them. Devotion has this higher excellence, 
that it adds new beauty to all that it touches.—St. Francis of Sales. 


Remember that when the bees make honey, they take bitter food ; so, also, 
we can never make acts of greater patience and sweetness, nor form better 
the honey of excellent virtues than by eating the bread of bitterness and 
living a life of tribulation—The same. 


EXAMPLE 
The ‘Magnificat’ 


The Magnificat is the first Canticle of the New Testament and the most 
magnificent Canticle of Holy Scripture. It presents us with most sublime 
ideas of the greatness of God, and is sung on solemn festivals, whilst Priests 
stand and incense the Altar. 


We recite the Magnificat to thank God for all the graces bestowed upon 
the Most Holy Virgin. It is the only work she ever composed, and contains 
mysteries far surpassing our understanding. Hence this proverb was familiar 
amongst the ancient authors when they spoke of one who meddled with 
things beyond his capacity; such a one would correct the Magnificat. 

The Blessed Juliana had a special affection for this Canticle. Speaking of 
it one day to the Superior of a convent, she declared that she would not 
sacrifice the sweetness she experienced in re citing it for all the gold that 
the convent could contain. She repeated it nine times a day, in memory of 
the nine months that the Most Holy Virgin bore the Redeemer of the world 
in her womb; and she desired ardently that all would follow her example, 
believing it impossible that Mary would not hear those who share in the joy 
she manifests in this Canticle. 

Cardinal J. de Vitry, in the life of Ste. Marie de Ogniez, relates that when 
this Saint was near death, and was singing the Magnificat, the Mother of 
God appeared to her and told her to receive Extreme Unction, and she 
remained by her bedside in company with her Divine Son until the Saint 
expired. 

St. Anselm relates of himself that when he was afflicted with various 
infirmities, which occasioned him the most acute suffering, he was perfectly 
cured by reciting the Magnificat. 


PRAYER 


August Mother of God, you are the Queen of Mercy, and I am the most 
miserable of sinners, and consequently your subject. You should then have 
greater compassion for me than for anyone less sinful. Eia ergo advocata 
nostra illos tuos misericordes oculos ad nos converte. 


O, our refuge and our advocate, turn one look of mercy towards us; interest 
yourself in our behalf; be moved to compassion for our evils, and obtain 
their cure. Deliver us from our miseries, and we shall never cease to sing 
the hymn of praise to your mercy, of which we have experienced the 
salutary effects. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Pray for me, O Mother of Grace, O Mother of Mercy! 


PRACTICE 


Whilst you fulfil the duties of your state in imitation of Martha, endeavour 
to have your mind and heart turned to Jesus as Mary had. 


Twenty-Fourth Day 


MARY IN HER SLEEP 


WE can begin to love God in this life, but it is only in the next that we shall 
be able to love Him perfectly. In the expression we I do not intend to speak 
of the Most Holy Virgin, because she is the Daughter of beautiful Love, the 
one only dove, the perfect Spouse. Yes the charity of Mary surpassed that of 
the Seraphim. ‘If all the daughters have gathered riches, thou hast surpassed 
them all.’ The Saints and Angels are compared to stars, but Mary is 
beautiful as the moon, distinguished amidst the Saints as the moon amidst 
the stars. As her charity surpasses in heaven that of all the blessed, so did 
she exercise it with greater excellence on earth ; for never having sinned, 
even venially, her love never met with any obstacle, and thus increased at 
every instant. What progress, then, must she not have made in the exercise 
of holy love? Say not that the Most Holy Virgin, like all men, was subject to 
the necessities of life. It may be said, in the words of the Canticles, that her 
sleep was the sleep of Love, the celestial Spouse saying, adjure you, 
daughters of Jerusalem, that you stir not nor awake my love till she please? 

The Queen of heaven and earth granted to her chaste body that repose 
only which was necessary to restore its strength, in order to serve God more 
perfectly; and we may say that her sleep never interrupted the exercise of 
holy love, because it proceeded from an act of most excellent charity. Does 
not St. Augustine teach that we must love our body, that it may serve us in 
those works which God requires of us, and because it forms part of 
ourselves, and is one day to share our eternal felicity ? 

The Most Holy Virgin, indeed, had other reasons to love her body with a 
virtuous love, because it was not only pure, submissive, and docile to all the 
functions of holy love and embalmed by Divine sweetness, but it was, 
moreover, the living source of the Sacred Body of Our Saviour. Thus it 
belonged to her in an incomparably singular manner, so that before yielding 


to sleep she could truly say to it, ‘ Rest from your fatigues, O throne of the 
Divinity, tabernacle of the new Covenant, ark of all Sanctity; recruit your 
strength through the repose which I allow you to take.’ 

Ah ! sweet Jesus ! what must have been the thoughts of your Most Holy 
Mother whilst sleep refreshed her body and her heart was watching! We 
may imagine that her most frequent thought was of her Divine Son, Who 
had so often slept upon her bosom as the lamb reposes upon the soft wool 
of its mother. She would also feel that she rested in His adorable side, 
opened by the lance on Calvary, as a white dove rests in the cleft of a rock. 
Thus her sleep, which was a sweet repose and an agreeable solace to her 
body, became a kind of ecstasy to her soul, through the spiritual effects and 
operations it produced. 

If she also represented to herself her future glory, like Joseph, the saviour 
of Egypt, and saw herself clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet 
—that is to say, surrounded by the glory of her Divine Son, and resplendent 
with the glory of the Saints who form her crown as she rules over the uni 
verse, Of which she is the Queen; or if, like Jacob, she foresaw the 
wonderful fruits that Angels and men would obtain through the 
Redemption, O ! conceive, if possible, children of Mary, the delights caused 
by such spiritual entertainments ! 

There is one kind of diamond which has this special property—that 
nothing can diminish its fine water or the brilliancy which nature has given 
it. The Heart of the Virgin Mother, like this diamond, never ceased to glow 
with the sacred fire of love that she had received from her Divine Son. 
However, though the brilliancy of precious stones does not diminish, yet it 
does not increase; whilst the love of the Most Holy Virgin never remained 
in the same state, but made continual and incredible progress until she 
entered heaven. With good reason, then, is Our Lady called the Mother of 
pure Love—that is to say, the most lovable amongst all creatures, and the 
most beloved by her only Son, Who is loved by her as the most lovable and 
loving of Sons. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Forgetfulness of God is the sleep of the soul. The soul has been asleep all 
the time that it has forgotten its God.—St. Augustine. 


The sleep of the Saints is a prayer before God.—St. Jerome. 


It is great blindness and misery to seek repose where it is impossible to find 
it—St. Teresa. 


EXAMPLE 


Devotion to the ‘ Salve Regina? 


St. Bernard is celebrated for his love of the Blessed Virgin and for the 
praises he has rendered to her. His language is of such sweetness, that it 
surpasses that of all preceding ages for beauty and tenderness in discoursing 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This saint seems to have gathered together and 
made his own all the most loving affections of the most fervent servants. 
Mary was his ruling thought, and he could not restrain the transports of his 
heart when he spoke of her. The very mention of her name sufficed to 
render him ecstatic. With good reason, then, did Peter the Abbot of St. 
Remigius, at Rheims, say to one of St. Bernard’s adversaries: ‘ If you have 
the courage to touch the pupil of Mary’s eye, write against St. Bernard.’ 

This Saint was commissioned to preach the second general Crusade 
throughout Europe, and when he had traversed France, Belgium and the 
Rhenish countries, he retired to the Abbey of Effinghem, to recollect his 
soul in that pious solitude. One evening the Monks were moved to tears by 
a discourse of St. Bernard’s in praise of Mary, and they begged him to 
intone the Salve Regina, which they sang every evening before her image. 
As the Saint could not excuse himself, he devoutly intoned the Salve with 
his powerful voice, and was accompanied by all the Monks. When the 
sweet words Et Jesum benedictum fructum ventris tui, nobis post hoc 
exilium ostende had been sung, all were silent (because at that time the 
anthem ended with these words). However, the inspired voice of Bernard 
continued, and he gave expression to the sentiments of his heart in the three 
invocations with which it is now concluded: O clemens, O pia, O dulcis 
Virgo Maria! These words were afterwards adopted by the whole Church. 

It is in commemoration of this event that the Salve Regina is solemnly 
sung every evening in the Cathedral of Spire. 

St. Vincent de Paul used to say that no prayer is so suitable to us 
miserable exiles in this valley of tears as this: Salve Regina, Mater miseri- 


cordicz ... Ad te clamamus, exules filii Heva. 

St. Philip Neri, having heard the confession of a famous criminal, spoke 
thus to him: ‘ My son, I shall require but little from you, and if you fulfil it I 
assure you that you will be saved. Promise me to place all your confidence 
in the Most Blessed Virgin, the Mother of Divine Grace, and for this 
purpose recite the Salve Regina seven times every day in her honour, and 
kiss the ground the same number of times, saying: “ I may die this 
moment.”‘ The penitent made the promise and kept it. He died holily 
fourteen years after, full of gratitude and love towards his good Mother 
Mary. 


PRAYER 


Most amiable Heart of Mary, object of the complacency of the adorable 
Trinity, and worthy of the veneration of Angels and of men ; Heart like unto 
that of Jesus Christ and its most perfect image; Heart full of goodness and 
com passion for our miseries ! Oh, break the ice of our hearts, turn our 
affections towards the adorable Heart of Our Saviour, and impress on them 
the love of your virtues. Watch over Holy Church, protect it, and be to it an 
impregnable fortress, so that it may be secure amidst all the assaults of its 
enemies. Be you our way to God, our succour in our trials, our consolation 
in sufferings, our strength in temptations, and our refuge in persecutions. 
Above all things assist us at the point of death, when hell will exert all its 
efforts for our eternal ruin. Let us then, indeed, experience the power you 
have over the Heart of Jesus that we may find a secure asylum in the bosom 
of His Mercy, and then, with you, praise Him throughout ages and ages. 
Amen. 


EJACULATION 


I sleep, O Mother, but my heart watches. 


PRACTICE 


Endeavour to be reflecting upon some eternal truth when you fall asleep. 


Twenty-Fifth Day 


MARY ON CALVARY IS THE MOTHER OF ALL CHRISTIANS 


OUR Beloved Saviour had instituted the Sacrament of Love that He might 
remain amid His children. He had poured forth all His Blood for us, and He 
wished moreover to bequeath us a legacy in the last Testament of His Love. 
But what more could He give us? He casts a compassionate look upon His 
tender Mother, who stands immovable at the foot of the Cross with His 
beloved disciple. It is not to enrich her with His grace, for she already 
possessed it most excellently; nor is it to promise her glory, she was sure of 
it; but it is to infuse into her heart, before He died, a more tender and ardent 
love for men than she yet possessed. ‘ Woman,’ says He to her, pointing to 
the beloved disciple, ‘ behold your son /’? What an exchange was this ! The 
servant instead of the Only Son—the creature in place of the Creator! And 
yet she does not refuse it, well knowing that she accepted for her children, 
in the person of John, all the followers of the Cross of Jesus, and that she 
was to become the beloved Mother of all Christians. 

Although Our Lady gave birth to none but our adorable Saviour, yet, in a 
spiritual sense, she brought forth all Christians in the Person of Our 
Saviour; because this Blessed Seed has begotten us all by His death. A seed 
when planted produces a tree, from which are produced other seeds, all of 
which may be said to belong to the original fruit from which the tree came 
forth. Thus, as the Most Holy Virgin brought forth this mystic Seed, which 
when cast on earth, budded and brought forth many other seeds, she has 
consequently brought us all forth and has become the Mother of us all. How 
much we ought to love the Son and the Mother ! for they are our Divine 
parents, and it is impossible to love one without loving the other. 

As Holy Church wishes to teach us to go to Jesus through Mary, she 
directs that the Angelical Salutation should follow the Our Father, that we 
may thus petition, through her, for all benefits, both spiritual and temporal, 


as far as these latter are conducive to our eternal salvation. We also implore 
the intercession of Mary in order to receive the Holy Ghost, as it was 
through her that St. Elizabeth received His gifts. 

Honour and revere with especial love the holy Happy the soul who, like a 
good child in regard of her parents, sees only Jesus and Mary, converses 
only with Jesus and Mary, and whose only joy and desire in this world is to 
know Mary in Jesus and Jesus in Mary. This is a wonderful means, given us 
by God, of spending our lives holily during our sorrowful sojourn in this 
present life -—(J. T OLIER.) and glorious Virgin Mary, for she is the Mother 
of Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and therefore our most excellent 
Mother. Let us then have recourse to her as little children; let us cast 
ourselves upon her bosom on every occasion, and at every moment, with 
perfect confidence. Let us appeal to her maternal love, endeavour to imitate 
her virtues, and cherish in our heart the true sentiments of children. 

In the ancient Law much honour was paid to the Ark, in which were 
preserved the manna, the rod of Aaron, and the tables of the Law. With 
much greater reason should we honour this living Ark of the new Covenant. 
Indeed, what does the manna prefigure but the Divinity of the Son of God, 
come down from heaven to unite Himself with our humanity? He is, also, 
the Miraculous Rod and the Living Stone upon which the commandments 
of the Law of Grace were written, being engraved upon His Sacred Body by 
the scourges, the thorns, the nails, and the lance. The immaculate bosom of 
Our Lady is then in comparably more worthy of honour than the ancient ark 
which prefigured it. 

O Most Holy and Most Happy Lady, raised in Paradise to the highest 
degree of beatitude and happiness, we beg you to have compassion on us 
who groan in the desert of this world. You are in the abundance of delights, 
and we in the abyss of miseries; obtain for us strength to endure our 
tribulations virtuously, always leaning on your Beloved Son, the only 
pledge of our hopes and remedy of our evils. O Glorious Virgin, pray for 
the Church, assist the Holy Father, the Prelates, Bishops, and all Superiors; 
and assist England especially, which by your devoted servant St. Edward, 
was consecrated to you as your dowry: Dota Maria. (Translator. ) 

You are the Mother of Jesus, Who has deigned to become our Brother, 
and hence you are our Mother; why, then, shall we not cast ourselves into 
your arms with perfect confidence, invoking your maternal love and 


imitating your virtues? O God, what a blessing for us to be sons of such a 
Mother! If we love and serve her with a truly filial love, she will enrich us 
with her favours. And, meanwhile, let us present her with the flowers of 
every virtue : but, above all, with the lily of purity, the rose of ardent 
charity, and the violets of holy humility and simplicity. She loves nothing so 
much as hearts deepened by humility, opened by simplicity, and enlarged by 
chanty; and she prefers to be in the company of souls near the manger and 
at the foot of the Cross; that is, with the poor and the afflicted, in order to 
succour and console them. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Mary is like a lily amidst thorns; she loves and suffers at the same time. 
When the thorns are blown about by the wind, they tear the lily on all sides; 
but it revenges itself by causing to exhale, through the apertures of its 
wounds, a sweet fragrance, which perfumes the thorns that have so cruelly 
wounded it. In imitation of Mary, figured by the lily amidst thorns, let your 
only revenge for your afflictions be to increase your love for those who are 
the cause of your pains.—Pere Avrillion. 


Mary is compared to the white lily, on account of her innocence and 
exemption from all sin; and as the lily is beautiful amongst the thorns where 
it has sprung up, so was Mary distinguished amidst the women of Judea. 
The lily loses nothing of its whiteness, although amongst thorns, and the 
august Virgin, tortured in the Person of her Son, by the Jewish Deicides, 
preserved the innocence of her soul and the purity of her heart, rendering 
good for evil.—St. Francis of Sales. 


Mary is that most beautiful and lofty cedar, from which God detached the 
finest branch, to transplant it on Calvary.—The same. 


Lose not sight of eternity, and the adversities of this life will not trouble 
you.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The ‘Regina Cali’ 


Baronius and St. Gregory of Nyssa relate that in the year 690 the city of 
Rome was in danger of becoming a desert, on account of the number of 
persons who became victims to a terrible pestilence. St. Gregory, surnamed 
the Great, successor to Pope Gelasius II., who had fallen a victim to this 
disease, saw that all human precautions and resources were of no avail, and 
he resolved to have recourse to the Mother of God. He gave orders that the 
picture of the Most Holy Virgin—which is believed to have been painted by 
St. Luke—should be carried in a general procession of all the Clergy and 
laity, as far as Santa Maria Maggiore. The violence of the plague was such 
that eighty persons perished during the procession; but before its 
termination an Angel was seen in human form above Adrian’s Tower 
(called afterwards the Castle of St. Angelo, in memory of this event), 
sheathing a sword tinged with blood, as in the time of David; and from that 
moment the pestilence completely ceased. At the same time many voices 
were heard in the air, singing: Regina cczli, Itztare, alleluia; quia quern 
meruisti portare, alleluia ; resurrexit sicut dixit, alle luia—’ Rejoice, O 
Queen of Heaven, for He Whom you deserved to bear has risen, as He said, 
from the grave; God be praised. The Holy Pontiff immediately added : 
Orapro nobis Deum, alleluia—‘ Pray to God for us, God be praised.’ 

This having occurred at Easter, the Church from that time ordered all the 
Clergy and faithful to recite this Antiphon during Paschal season. 


PRAYER 


Oh ! most desolate of Mothers what a sword has pierced your Heart ! All 
the blows which wounded your Son Jesus fell upon you. By His pains you 
were tortured; by His wounds you were torn. His last adieu renewed all 
your sorrows; but when He breathed His last sigh with what anguish was 
your heart oppressed, O Mother of love and of sorrow! Obtain, I beg of you, 
that I may follow your example in loving and suffering! Yes, Queen of 
Martyrs, let me share your martyrdom. Love gave you the Cross, let the 
Cross fill my heart with love ; and if, to enable me to love, it be necessary 
that I suffer and die, obtain for me this grace, that I may love all that comes 
to me from God, whether it be sorrows, afflictions, or death. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Pray for me, O Queen of Martyrs! 


PRACTICE 


When you are tempted to complain, or to be impatient under opposition, 
reflect upon Mary at the foot of the Cross. 


Twenty-Sixth Day 


MARY AFTER THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 


GOD placed two beautiful luminaries in the heavens on the fourth day of 
the Creation; one called the greater, the other the lesser light; the former to 
rule over the day, the latter, over the night. Although God decreed that 
darkness should succeed the day, He, the increated Light, would not allow 
the night to be entirely deprived of light. 

When, in His Providence, He wished to create the spiritual world in His 
Church, He placed in it, as in a Divine firmament, two great luminaries. The 
greatest is Jesus Christ, Our Saviour and Master—an abyss of light, and the 
source of splendour, the true Sun of Justice; the lesser luminary is the Most 
Holy Mother of this Divine Saviour; a most glorious Mother, resplendent 
and beautiful as the moon. 

The Son of God came down upon earth, like the sun upon our 
atmosphere, to clothe Himself with our humanity, and formed our light and 
day ; a most longed-for day, which lasted about thirty-three years, during 
which time He illumined the Church with the splendour of His miracles, 
His example and His doctrine. But the hour having at last arrived when this 
precious Sun was to set and cast its rays over the other hemisphere—that is, 
heaven—what else could remain on earth but dark ness and obscurity? And, 
in fact, night quickly spread around—the night of the many persecutions 
raised against the Apostles. But that its darkness might be more tolerable, it 
also had its luminary in the person of the Most Holy Virgin, who remained 
with the disciples and the faithful, after the Ascension of her Divine Son. 
This we learn from St. Luke: the Most Holy Mary was with the disciples in 
the upper room on the day of Pentecost, and persevered with them in 
communion and prayer. 

Jesus Christ would leave her still in the world: firstly, that as a luminary 
she might be the comfort of the faithful immersed in the night of 


tribulations; secondly, that by surviving her Divine Son she might acquire 
greater merit, so that it might be truly said of her—many daughters have 
gathered riches, you have surpassed them all; thirdly, that her presence 
might be a convincing proof against the heresy that arose after the 
Ascension of Our Lord, which held that He had not taken a natural Body 
but one merely in appearance. Thus, even in her lifetime, were verified in 
her regard the words of Holy Church, ‘ You, august Virgin, have destroyed 
all heresies.’ 

The Most Holy Virgin lived after the Ascension of her Divine Son until 
she reached the age of sixty-three; and thus this mystic Ark of the new 
Covenant dwelt under tents in the desert of this world. 

Our Divine Lord, wished that His Most Holy Mother should, after having 
been an example to virgins and to mothers, become the model of widows by 
her modesty and her love for the hidden life. Widows may be compared to 
the little lowly violet, which has no brilliancy in its colour but has a scent 
which, without being too strong, is marvelously sweet. Oh, what a beautiful 
flower in the Church is the Christian widow! Lowly, through humility, and 
without splendour in the eyes of the world, since she flies from it; she is 
unable to meet the gaze of men when her heart no longer desires their love. 

The Apostle St. Paul orders his disciple St. Timothy, to honour those who 
are widows indeed; that is, those who are so in heart and mind. Blessed,’ 
says Our Lord, ‘ are the pure of heart’ and ‘ poor in spirit.’ 

Widows in spirit and in desire are deserving of the highest esteem; for 
what means the word ‘ widow’ but need and destitution. Honour, then, be 
rendered to those who are such in mind and heart, for they are humble and 
their Protector is the Lord! 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Let it be your desire to see God, your fear to lose Him, your sorrow not yet 
to possess Him, and your joy to do everything that can lead you to Him; 
you will then live in the abundance of peace.—St. Teresa. 


Remember that you have but one soul; that you will die but once; that you 
have but one life, and that a very short one; but one glory, and that eternal; 
your heart will then detach itself from everything—The same. 


The soul that loves God lives more in the next world than in this ; because 
the soul lives more in the object of its love than in the subject which it 
animates.—St. John of the Cross, 


The true widow of the Church is a little March violet. By her devotion she 
spreads a sweet per fume. She usually keeps herself hidden under the leaves 
of her abjection, and her mortification is seen by her quiet, modest 
demeanour.—St. Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


A Courageous Son of Mary 


The Saints are accustomed to say ‘My Mother’ when speaking of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; and some time ago, under the influence of this idea, a 
touching scene took place. A countryman was at Leipsic, a town which may 
be called the heart of Protestantism, where he entered by mistake the hall of 
a university, in which some Lutheran Doctors were disputing upon religion. 
He was recognized as a fervent Catholic, by a medal attached to his rosary 
hanging from his pocket; and he soon became the object of the bitter 
derision of the Lutherans. 

The good man, without being disconcerted, took a dollar from his old 
purse, and, throwing it on the table where the Doctors were seated, 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, then, who will bet with me which of us is the most 
learned in matters of religion ?’ 

The president laid down his piece of money; and then casting a glance of 
contempt upon the peasant’s rosary, said to him, ( What is the name of the 
Mother of God ?’ The pious peasant re plied, in a most respectful tone of 
voice, ‘ Her name is Mary.’ Then, quickly turning to the Doctor, he said, 
“Tell me the name of my Mother: 

This question contained a mystery; a Catholic would have penetrated it. 
and would have replied, ‘She is called Mary.’ However, the Protestant 
Doctor was not sufficiently instructed to understand it. He remained silent, 
filled with spite at the ingenious and pious trick of the countryman, who, 
judging that he had come off victor, took up the two pieces of money, and 
said, with admirable calmness, ‘ Gentlemen, when you dispute again upon 


religion, I beg of you to let me know.’ He then retired; and the lesson was 
as perfect as it was well merited. 


PRAYER 


O Mary, my Sovereign ! O Mother of my Saviour ! You are blessed 
amongst all women, pure amongst all virgins, the Queen of all creatures. 
All nations call you Blessed. Let me exalt your greatness as much as it is 
possible for me to exalt it, and love you, as much as I can love you. May I 
call upon you continually and contribute to make you honoured, as far as I 
am able. I should wish to see the whole universe prostrate at your feet, and 
all hearts burning with your love, that they may all love your Divine Son, as 
you loved Him in this world, and will love Him for all eternity. I earnestly 
entreat this grace, O my Mother, although I acknowledge and confess 
myself unworthy to obtain it. 


EJACULATION 


O Holy Virgin, enable me to speak of your greatness. 


PRACTICE 


Examine if the virtues of Mary are to you as that lesser luminary in whose 
light you walk on in the way that leads to Paradise. 


Twenty-Seventh Day 


MARY IN THE UPPER ROOM AT JERUSALEM 


THE Eternal Father bestowed an incomparable gift upon the world when 
He gave it His Only Son. Jesus Christ Himself said: God hath so loved the 
world as to give it His Only Son;’ and St. Paul exclaims: ‘How has He not 
with Him given us all things?’>—Quomodo non etiam omnia cum illo nobis 
donavit? 

Almighty God, in the ancient Law, had bestowed infinity of blessings 
upon His chosen people; but they were given according to measure. In the 
Law of Grace, however, He had no sooner seen His Beloved Son ascended 
into heaven than He opened His Hands to pour forth His graces and gifts 
upon all the faithful, according to the prophecy of Joel, that supra omnem 
carnem—‘over all men’ would He diffuse His Holy Spirit. 

If we desire to receive this Divine Spirit, let us beg Our Lord to bestow 
Him upon us through the merits of his Most Holy Mother, the glorious 
Virgin Mary, and through the love He bore to her; and we shall thus, like 
the Apostles, be with Mary the Mother of Jesus. We shall never understand 
how necessary this condition is. St. Elizabeth had no sooner spoken to the 
Most Holy Virgin than she was immediately, says St. Luke, ‘ filled with the 
Holy Ghost.’ Nor is this a subject of wonder, because Mary is the Spouse of 
the Holy Ghost, the Daughter of the Eternal Father, and the Mother of the 
Eternal Son. 

The Evangelist St. Luke, by observing that men and women were 
assembled in the room, admonishes us that we must all hope to receive the 
Holy Ghost; but he mentions in particular the presence of Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, to in sinuate that she was there as the Queen of the Apostles. How 
mistaken, then, are those who say that we honour the Most Holy Virgin too 
much! This august Virgin, it is true, had already received the Holy Spirit 


and the fullness of grace in the Annunciation, but in the upper room she 
received a great superabundance of grace. 

Whoever, then, desires to receive the Holy Ghost, let him unite himself to 
Mary; because he who separates himself from her, does not gather but 
scatters. Let us serve her, honour her, that He Who comes into our hearts, 
by her mediation, may also receive us by the same mediation. 

To conclude, we may learn a very useful lesson from the words of St. 
Luke about the Disciples when they had received the Holy Ghost: ‘ All 
spoke in divers tongues according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak’— 
ProutSpiritus Sanctus dabat eloqui illis; that is, that though all spoke, yet 
they did not speak in the same manner. The Apostles preached the new 
Law; and those who did not preach publicly, animated one another to praise 
and magnify the Lord. Let us, however, understand that there is an 
efficacious method of speaking without even uttering a word, and it is by 
the good example which we give to our neighbour. David says: ‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.’ These words signify that the beauty of the 
heavens invites men to admire the magnificence of the Creator. Indeed, 
when on a clear night we contemplate the beauty of the heavens, we do not 
feel less animated to admire and adore the Omnipotence and Wisdom of 
God, Who has studded it with such beautiful stars, than when we observe 
the inaccessible light of the sun in its full meridian splendour. What 
conclusion are we to draw from all this but that we, who are something 
more than all the rest of creation (since all things were made for us, and not 
we for them), should, by our good example, announce the glory of God 
more perfectly than the heavens and the stars. Good example is a silent but 
a most efficacious influence. In this manner we can all preach, although we 
have not all received the gift of tongues. Is it a less wonder to see a soul 
adomed with many sublime virtues than to see the heavens decorated with 
magnificent stars? How much, my God, do I need the Spirit of strength 
when I feel myself so weak and infirm! However, I glory in my infirmity 
that the Power of my God may dwell in me. Let us glory in our weakness, 
which makes us fitting receptacles of the Power of God. May He grant that 
this sacred fire, which can entirely change us into Him, may transform our 
hearts into His pure Love, that we may be all love and not lovers only. May 
He grant me also to receive and make good use of the gift of understanding, 


that my mind may be more enlightened to penetrate clearly the sacred 
mysteries of our holy Faith ; for this understanding has a wonderful power 
to subjugate the will to the service of Him Whom it recognizes to be so 
good and so worthy of love, Yet, as true love is active, we need counsel, 
that we may be able to discern how to exercise this love; and then our soul 
is excellently endowed with the sacred gifts of Heaven. 

May the Holy Spirit, Who favours us with His gifts, form our whole 
consolation, and be eternally adored by my mind and by my heart! May He 
be always our wisdom and our understanding, our counsel and our fortitude, 
our knowledge and our piety, and fill us with the spirit of the fear of the 
Lord. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Mary is the root of Jesse, upon whom the Holy Spirit rested. The Son of the 
Virgin is the flower thereof; a red and white flower, chosen amongst 
thousands—the flower upon which the Angels gaze with continuous desire; 
a flower whose fragrance renews life; a flower of everlasting bloom, whose 
beauty is incorruptible, and whose glory will never fade.—St. Bernard. 


Mary is the root of that beautiful flower upon which the Holy Spirit rests 
with the fullness of His gifts. Whoever then desires to obtain the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, must seek the flower upon the stem; because we reach 
the flower through the stem, and through the flower we find the Holy Spirit, 
Who thereon reposes. Let us go to Jesus, through Mary; and by means of 
Jesus, we find the grace of the Holy Spirit—St. Bonaventure. 


Give your soul to God a thousand times in the day ; fix your interior eyes 
upon His sweetness, in imitation of Mary; place Him upon your breast as a 
delicious nosegay, and make every possible effort to excite within you an 
impassioned love for this Divine Spouse.—St. brands of Sales. 


There is no doubt that he who perfumes the world by the odour of his good 
example, thus teaching others the way of justice, will one day shine in 
eternity as a most splendid star in the firmament.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The Prayer Memorare 


St. Francis of Sales had received, in his youth, a miraculous proof of the 
protection of Mary. Being assaulted by a violent temptation to believe 
himself reprobated by God, he experienced such anguish that he compared 
it to the sorrows of death and the torments of hell. After a month passed in 
these desolating trials, earnestly desiring to be delivered from them, he 
humbly prostrated himself before a statue of the Blessed Virgin, and with 
great confidence recited the Memorare, beseeching Our Lady to obtain from 
her Divine Son that, if he should ever have the misfortune of being eternally 
separated from his God, he might at least love Him during the present 
lifetime with all his powers. 

The Most Holy Virgin could not be deaf to such a petition, and Francis 
quickly recovered the peace of heart he had lost. From that time he had the 
greatest confidence in this prayer, and recited it in every difficult 
undertaking, and recommended it warmly to all whom he directed. 

‘I remember,’ says the Bishop of Belley, ‘to have learnt this prayer from 
him, and in order to impress it more deeply in my heart, and to make use of 
it in all my afflictions, I wrote it down at the beginning of my breviary. I 
know, moreover, that he commended it much to the Nuns of the Visitation. 
He wished it to be repeated above all in times of great temptations, because 
the Mother of God is as terrible to the enemy as an army in battle array; the 
blessed fruit of her womb having crushed the head of the infernal serpent.’ 

It is generally believed that St. Bernard was the author of this prayer. 


PRAYER TO ASK FOR THE SEVEN GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST 


August Spouse of the Holy Ghost, Most Holy Virgin Mary, the 
inexhaustible source of grace, deign to obtain for me from your Divine 
Spouse the gift of Wisdom, which may detach me from the goods of the 
world, and make me love those of heaven ; the gift of Understanding, which 
may teach me my duties ; the gift of Counsel, which may enlighten me in 
the way of salvation; the gift of Fortitude, which may sustain my weakness; 
the gift of Knowledge, which may teach me the eternal truths; the gift of 
Piety, which may render the service of God sweet to me; and the gift of 


Fear, which may inspire me with a holy respect and tender love towards the 
God of infinite mercy. Ah ! my continued resistance to the inspirations of 
the Holy Spirit have rendered me unworthy of such a benefit, but, aided by 
your prayers, I confidently hope to obtain from the author of every perfect 
gift the graces that are necessary to live holily in this life, and thus one day 
attain to the eternal beatitude of heaven. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Pray for me, O Spouse of the Holy Ghost. 


PRACTICE 


Accustom yourself in every difficulty to say at once: O Mother of Good 
Counsel, inspire me! 


Twenty-Eighth Day 


HOW PRECIOUS IN THE SIGHT OF GOD WAS THE DEATH 
OF MARY 


ACCORDING to the common opinion of the Doctors of the Church, when 
the Blessed Virgin Mary had attained the age of sixty-three she died, or 
rather, she slept the sleep of death. But how is it, some will say that Our 
Lord, Who loved His Holy Mother so tenderly, did not grant her the 
privilege of exemption from death, since death is the wages of sin, and she 
had never sinned? How contrary are such thoughts to those of God, and 
how far removed are such judgments from His! We know that death became 
precious when Our Lord permitted that its blow should fall upon Him, on 
the Tree of the Cross. Certainly, the Most Holy Virgin thought it no 
advantage or privilege not to die, but she always desired death, for she saw 
it lovingly embraced by her Divine Son. He had rendered it so sweet and 
desirable that the Angels would consider themselves most fortunate to be 
able to die, and the Saints looked upon it as a happiness, and therefore 
experienced great consolation in it. Our adorable Saviour, who is Life Itself, 
gave life to death by His own death, so that to those who die in the grace of 
God, it is the beginning of eternal life. 

Consider this Queen, dying of a fever that was sweeter to her than health, 
because it was the fever of Divine love, which, by burning up her heart, 
consumed it so completely as to open to her soul the way by which it flew 
into the arms of her Divine Son. 

All the Saints die in the habit of holy Love; but some amongst them die 
in the exercise of this Divine love; others, on account of it, as the Martyrs; 
and others, by its power. But the most sublime degree of holy love is to die 
of love itself; and this occurs when the soul is so inflamed by charity that it 
can no longer be detained by the bonds of the flesh. 


If it be true that such as is the life of a man such will be his death, what 
else can have been the death of the Most Holy Virgin but the death of love? 
This is certain; because she who is called in the language of Sacred 
Scripture, the Mother of fair Love could only die the death of love. We read 
not of ecstasies and raptures in the life of Our Lady, and for this reason, that 
they were continual. She loved God with so tender, so strong, and so ardent 
a love, at the same time so tranquilly, and with so much peace, that although 
her love went on increasing, the increase was not impetuous, but she 
continually, and almost imperceptibly, hastened towards this so greatly 
desired union of her soul with God, like a river that calmly flows to the 
ocean. 

The hour having then arrived when the Most Holy Virgin was to leave the 
earth, Divine Love separated her soul from her body, and incomparably 
pure as it was, it flew directly to heaven. Ah what obstacle could detain her 
whom the Celestial Spouse calls * His beloved, all fair and without spot’? 
Our imperfections and the stains of our sins are the only obstacle to our 
entrance into heaven at the moment of our death; and it is these that are the 
origin of the flames of Purgatory. 

The Saints are ever burning with the fire of Divine love; and by their 
exemplary lives spread a continual odour of sanctity in the presence of men 
and of God. This odour is incomparably increased at their death; hence the 
Prophet says: ‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of the Saints.’ 

If, then, the Saints are odoriferous and burning lamps, what shall we say 
of the Most Holy Virgin, whose perfection immeasurably surpassed that of 
all the Saints united together? If in life she was a Burning Lamp, fed with 
the perfumed oil of every virtue, what a fragrance must she have ex haled at 
the hour of her death! So great was this fragrance that young virgins, as we 
read in the Canticles, were attracted by it: ‘ We will run after thee to the 
odour of thy perfumes,’ ‘the young maidens have loved thee.’ 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


The soul of Mary was released from her body as naturally as fragrance sent 
from a flower and as the ripe fruit falls from the tree.—St. Francis of Sales. 


As the palm conceals its flower until the heat of the sun causes it to expand, 
so the just soul conceals the flowers of its virtue by humility, until Our 
Lord, by calling her to Paradise, gives the highest degree of perfection to 
her love.—The same. 


The thought of death is not sad for a soul who loves God, because it is the 
beginning of her eternal happiness.—St. John of the Cross. 


O Death, most beautiful Death! wherefore shall we fear thee, if in thee is 
found life ? He alone should fear thee who has persevered in sin until his 
last breath.—St. Teresa. 


EXAMPLE 


Letters addressed to the Most Holy Virgin 


Persons filled with lively faith often write letters to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, placing them at the feet of her image, or upon their heart, on some 
solemn occasion; and this practice is very dear to her. It is no new practice 
for we see, from the Sacred Books and the history of the Church, that the 
most remarkable men made use of it to obtain some special grace. King 
Ezechias carried into the Temple the insulting letter addressed to him by 
Zennacherib, and laid it on the Altar as if to invite Almighty God to read it, 
and his prayer was heard, as we read in the Fourth Book of Kings. 

The Emperor Theodosius, about to fight against Eugenius, wrote to St. 
Ambrose, to beg him to recommend the expedition to the God of armies. 
The Saint, during Mass, took the letter into his hands, and presented it to 
God. The result of the battle is well known. 

When the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas, met with some difficult passage in 
Holy Scripture, he wrote down the difficulty and placed it on his heart when 
he went to celebrate Mass, and the difficulties vanished. 

Our Lord looks upon prayers addressed to the Blessed Virgin and to the 
Saints as though they were made to Himself. If we wish to obtain some 
grace, let us write a letter to Mary, and place it upon our heart before we 
approach Holy Communion. St. Stanislaus Kostka, desired to die on the 
Eve of the Assumption, that he might assist at its celebration in heaven. He 
wrote a letter to Our Blessed Lady for this purpose, and, on the feast of St. 


Lawrence, placed it on the Altar, asking the Saint to present it to the Queen 
of Heaven. The same day he was attacked by a most burming fever, and 
after four days went to celebrate the feast of his dear Mother Mary in 
heaven. 


PRAYER (OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI TO OBTAIN A HAPPY DEATH) 


O Mary, what will be my death? When I think of the moment which is to 
decide my eternal destiny, I fear and tremble at the sight of my sins. O 
Mother, full of goodness, the Blood of Jesus Christ and your patronage are 
alone my hope. Ah, console me in that terrible moment, O Consoler of the 
afflicted! If I am now tormented by remorse for my offences, through the 
uncertainty of pardon, the danger of falling again, and the judgments of 
God, what will it be at that moment? I am lost if you do not fly to my relief. 
O my sovereign Lady, obtain for me, before my death, lively sorrow for sin, 
true amendment, and entire fidelity to God; and may I at that moment 
invoke you more frequently, that I may not despair at the sight of my sins. 
Pardon me my rashness, O my Queen ; but I beg you also to come yourself 
to console me by your presence, You have granted this favour to so many of 
your servants, and why should not I also hope for it? It is true I do not merit 
it; but I love you, O Mary, and confide in you. I expect then your presence 
and assistance that I may go forth from this world loving God, and you also, 
my Holy Mother, and never cease to love you through all eternity. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


Do not abandon me at the hour of my death, O my Most Holy Mother! 


PRACTICE 


Spend this day as if it were the last of your life. 


Twenty-Ninth Day 


MARY, LIKE JESUS, DIES OF DIVINE LOVE 


OUR Lady died of Divine love, like her adorable Son. The foundation of 
this belief is, that having but one life with her Divine Son, she could have 
but one and the same death. In reality, they were two distinct persons; but 
they had one heart, one soul, one mind, one life! 

If this was said of the first Christians; if Jesus Christ lived in St. Paul, 
because his spirit was dead in the Heart of his Saviour, with much greater 
truth could it be said that Jesus Christ and His Most Holy Mother had but 
one heart and one soul, and, consequently, one life; for there never was a 
Mother so loving or so much loved; and the quality of Mother and only Son 
gives us the idea of all that is most perfect and most excellent in love. 

If the Apostle St. Paul could say that he had no other life than that of his 
Divine Master, with greater reason could Mary, the Mother of this amiable 
Master, say : ‘ I have no other life than that of my Divine Son : He lives in 
me and I in Him.’ And having lived the life of her Son, she must have died 
the death of her Son. This death was prophesied to her, by holy Simeon, in 
these words: ‘Thy own soul a sword shall pierce.’ 

Three kinds of swords can pierce the soul: the first, the sword of the 
Word of God, which, in the saying of the Apostle, is more- penetrating than 
a two-edged sword’; the second, the sword of suffering and sorrow, 
according to the prophecy of Simeon; and the third, the sword of Divine 
Love, of which Jesus Christ speaks: ‘ I came not to bring peace, but the 
sword.’ Now, the soul of Our Lady was pierced by all these three kinds of 
swords in the death of her Son. 

When a heavy blow falls upon an object, everything near it feels its 
effects. Thus, although the body of the Most Holy Virgin was not united to 
that of her Divine Son in His Passion, yet, her soul being inseparably united 


to Him, it follows that all the blows with which His Blessed Body was 
bruised wounded her soul. 

Love causes us to feel the afflictions of those we love, as we see in St. 
Paul, who was weak with the weak, afflicted with those in tribulation; and 
yet the soul of this Apostle certainly was not so closely united to the faithful 
as the soul of Our Lady to the soul and body of Jesus. No wonder, then, that 
the thorns, the nails and lance, which pierced the head, hands, feet and side 
of Our Lord, pierced also through and through the soul of His Mother, 

Truly may we exclaim: O Most Holy Virgin, how deeply was your soul 
pierced by the love, the suffering, and the words of your Son! And, oh, how 
deep a wound love gave you, when you saw the Son, Who loved you so 
much, and Who possessed all the affections of your heart, expiring through 
love! How bitterly did sorrow, too, wound your soul, when you saw the 
sufferings that led your only Son to death! And, as for His words, like a 
strong wind they inflamed your love, excited your sorrow, and almost 
engulfed the vessel of your heart in an ocean of grief. 

Love caused Mary to be penetrated with sorrow; and the sufferings of her 
Son were expressed in words that pierced her heart like darts. And, as a stag 
wounded by the hunter, flees with the arrow fixed in the wound, to die afar 
off, and sometimes, long after it has received the blow; so Our Lady, 
wounded by the sword of sorrow in the Passion of her Son upon Calvary, 
survived the wound she had received many years, but at last it caused her 
death. Oh, loving wound! Oh, sword of charity, how dear and beloved wast 
thou to the tender heart which thou didst pierce ! 

The philosopher Aristotle narrates that when the wild goats of Candia are 
wounded by a dart, they have recourse to the herb dittany, and by means of 
this plant the dart comes out of the wound. Ah, who is there that does not 
feel his heart wounded by the thought of the Passion of Jesus Christ, 
contemplating Him scourged, crowned with thorns and crucified? But, alas, 
I scarcely dare to say it: the greater number who are pierced by this dart run 
quickly, like those goats, to the dittany of worldly consolations in order to 
remove from their heart the wound of Divine love. The Blessed Virgin, on 
the contrary, zealously preserved this dart, and it formed all her glory and 
her triumph. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


Thorns are the flowers of Calvary, and sufferings the flowers of the Cross; 
and this is the support sought for by the languishing love of Mary.— 
Bossuet. 


Oh how sweet will death be to the Christian who has done penance for his 
sins during life ! He will pass instantly to the ineffable joys of Paradise.— 
St. Teresa. 


Mystical death is accompanied by a sweetness and a satisfaction a thousand 
times greater than the full life of the senses.—P. Milky. 


The more a soul knows the perfections of God, the more does the desire to 
see Him increase within itself—John of the Cross 


The happiness of dying without regret well repays us for living without 
pleasures.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


The Fourteen Joys of the Most Holy Virgin 


St. Thomas of Canterbury had the pious custom of reciting seven Ave 
Marias every day in honour of the Seven Joys of Our Lady upon earth: the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Birth of Our Lord, the Epiphany, the 
Finding in the Temple, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. One day the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him, and said: ‘Thy devotion, Thomas, is very 
pleasing to me; but why dost thou commemorate only the joys I 
experienced whilst on earth? Henceforth, be mindful also of those that I 
enjoy in heaven; I assure thee that I will console and present to my Son, at 
the hour of their death, all those who during life shall have honoured the 
latter, as well as the former joys.’ The holy Archbishop, filled with 
consolation at these words, exclaimed: ‘But how can I do so, Most Holy 
Virgin, when I know not these joys?’ The august Mother of God then taught 
the Saint to recite seven Ave Marias in honour of the following joys: the 
honour that the Most Holy Trinity conferred upon her above all creatures; 
the excellence of her Virginity, which raised her above the Angels and the 
Saints ; the splendour of her glory, which illuminates heaven ; the 


veneration paid to her by the Blessed, on account of her dignity of Mother 
of God her power with her 

Divine Son in our behalf; the graces with which she was enriched when 
on earth, and the reward reserved in heaven for those who are devout to her 
during life ; finally, her accidental glory, which will continually increase 
until the Day of Judgment. 

Many Saints have practiced this devotion with fruit, and a great number 
of the devoted servants of Mary have made use of it to honour their august 
Mother. 


PRAYER OF ST. ALFONSO MARIA DI LIGUORI 


O Mary! I acknowledge that you are the most beautiful, the most holy, and 
most amiable of all creatures. Ah, would that all knew you, O Holy Virgin, 
and loved you as you deserve. I rejoice that you are so revered by all the 
Blessed in heaven, and by so many faithful souls on earth, but especially 
that you are so much loved by God. Most amiable Queen! I also love you, 
miserable sinner that I am, and I desire to love you more ; obtain for me, 
then, this love, O my dear Mother, because it is a sign of predestination. I 
know that you will help me, and by your help I shall conquer, if I cease not 
to recommend myself to you. But fear that I may not always invoke you in 
occasions of danger; succor me then always, O Mary, my good Mother, and 
never permit me to offend my God. Amen. 


EJACULATION 
In your love do I wish to live and die, my Blessed Mother! 


PRACTICE 


Offer an act of mortification to God, through the Blessed Virgin, for those 
who are to die this day. 


Thirtieth Day 


THE DEATH OF MARY WAS SWEET AND TRANQUIL 


As the peaceful morning dawns, not by fits and starts, but steadily and 
gradually, so that its progress is scarcely perceptible, so did Divine love 
increase in the heart of Our Lady, the glorious Virgin Mary. Her progress in 
charity was tranquil, uniform and uninterrupted; so that she continually 
pursued her course towards the Divinity Whom she loved. 

Consider that love is, in its nature, calm, tranquil, and full of sweetness, 
and becomes violent only when it meets with some opposition. But if its 
dominion in a soul be undisputed and if nothing oppose its progress, then it 
works steadily and gains its victories with ease. We may understand, then, 
how the heart of the Mother of pure Love experienced all its power, without 
any impetuous movement, for in her there was no resistance to overcome. 

Observe the course of great rivers : when the bed is not level and the 
current is encumbered with masses of rock, the waters splash and foam, and 
roll back again with a great noise; but when the bed is smooth the waters 
flow on placidly and without effort. Such is the case with holy love, when it 
meets with obstacles,—and where does it not find them? It is constrained to 
struggle with a kind of violence against the human inclinations that oppose 
it; to use force, and make great efforts in order to bend the will, to remove 
impediments, and to open a passage for itself to the heart it seeks to 
possess. In the Blessed Virgin, however, everything favoured and seconded 
the attractions of grace and of Divine love, and although her love was 
incomparably greater than that of any other creature, it continually went on 
increasing with the greatest calm and sweetness. 

If iron were not held down by its weight it would find no obstacle to the 
continued attraction of the magnet, and its strong and even motion would 
continually increase in proportion as the iron and magnet drew nearer to 
each other. Thus it was with the Most Holy Virgin at her death. As there 


was nothing in her that could impede the action of Divine love, she became 
more and more closely united to her adorable Son through sweet ecstasies, 
until she became, so to speak, immersed in the bosom of His goodness; and 
thus, without even knowing it, she quitted her body and was reunited to her 
Divine Son in heaven. 

It was fitting that as love had produced the sorrows of death in this 
Divine Mother at the foot of the Cross, so death should in its turn; produce 
the sovereign delights of love. Ah, may this Most Holy Virgin obtain for us, 
by her prayers, grace to live in holy love, and may it alone be the object of 
all our desires, and of all the affections of our hearts! 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


St. Gregory says that the pomegranate, by its bright red colour, it’s beautiful 
corona, and numerous seeds so well arranged, sweetly represents charity. 
Charity is red, by the ardour with which it burns for God, is adorned with 
the variety of every virtue, and obtains and wears forever the crown of 
eternal rewards.—St. Francis of Sales. 


Bees never sting so sharply as when they are themselves mortally wounded. 
How can we fail to be wounded with love for our adorable Saviour, when 
we contemplate Him wounded for us, even unto death and the death of the 
Cross; to be wounded, I say, with a wound the more painfully loving, as His 
was more lovingly painful; nor can we ever love Him as much as His death 
and His love merit.—The same. 


EXAMPLE 


Novenas in Honour of the Blessed Virgin 


In the various tribulations of life, in great afflictions, dangers and 
temptations, when we require special assistance from God, an almost 
certain means to obtain it is to make a Novena in honour of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary. How many souls have been heard by God, by having 
had recourse to the Most Holy Virgin through a Novena! 

The Children of Mary apply themselves with special devotion and fervent 
piety to the celebration of her festivals, and, in return, the Blessed Virgin 


obtains for them an abundance of heavenly blessings. St. Gertrude saw one 
day a great number of souls under the mantle of Mary, guarded by her with 
warm affection, and she understood that they had prepared themselves, by 
devout exercises of piety, for celebrating the Feast of the Assumption of 
Our Lady. 


PRAYER 


O Queen of Paradise raised above all the heavenly choirs, seated at the right 
hand of your Divine Son, I prostrate myself at your feet, miserable sinner 
that I am, and conjure you to cast upon me those eyes of mercy which bring 
grace and the friendship of Almighty God wherever they are turned. 
Observe, O Most Holy Mary, in how many dangers I am of losing my soul, 
and shall always be as long as I am on earth ; but I place all my hopes in 
you. I love you, my Mother, with all my heart, and wish to love you forever. 
Ah, pray to your Divine Son for me; tell Him to protect me, and He will 
assuredly have compassion on my poor soul. O my sweetest and most com 
passionate Mother, in this hope do I rest, and wish also to live and die. 
Amen. 


EJACULATION 


O Mary, love gave you the Cross! May the Cross give us love! 


PRACTICE 


Examine what would give you most fear if you were going to die now, and 
begin earnestly to amend. 


Thirty-First Day 


THE RESURRECTION AND ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN 


THERE can be no doubt whatever that Our Lord fulfilled towards Mary the 
precept which He gave in general to all children to honour their parents. 
Indeed, where is the son who would not raise his mother from the grave to 
lead her to Paradise, if he had it in his power? The great triumph of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin is celebrated by all the Saints, and by the 
whole Church Militant. 

After the Ark of the Covenant had dwelt for a long period under tents and 
pavilions, King Solomon ordered it to be placed in the marvellous Temple 
he had prepared for it. The joy of the Hebrews on that occasion was so great 
that the blood of the sacrifices flowed through the streets of Jerusalem; the 
air was filled with clouds of incense, and the houses and public squares re 
sounded with harmonious music. 

But, O God, if the solemnity of the reception of the Ark was so great, 
what must have been that of the Most Glorious Virgin, Mother of the Son of 
God, the true Ark of the New Covenant, upon the day of her Assumption ! 
O incomprehensible joy!—festival of wonders!—which makes all devout 
souls who are the true daughters of Jerusalem, exclaim: ‘ Who is she that 
goeth up from the desert leaning upon her Beloved?’ The entrance of the 
Most Blessed Virgin into heaven was the most magnificent that ever could 
or can be witnessed after that of Jesus Christ. She ascends from the desert 
of this lower world, so perfumed with spiritual gifts that, except in the 
Person of her Divine Son, she has no equal in heaven. The Queen of Saba, 
coming to Jerusalem to have a proof of the wisdom of Solomon, brought 
with her a great quantity of perfumes, gold, and precious stones. But, when 
the Most Holy Virgin entered heaven, she carried with her such an amount 


of the pure gold of charity, so much perfume of devotion and of virtue, and 
sO many precious gems of patience and of suffering, that we can safely say 
no one ever had so great an accumulation of merits to offer her Divine Son! 
Yes, indeed, she abounded in delights, because during her life on earth she 
had abounded in good works and in sufferings. 

We may say that, in one sense, the Assumption of Our Lady was even 
more glorious than the Ascension of Jesus Christ; because the Angels only 
were present at the Ascension, whilst at the Assumption of Our Lady the 
King of Angels Himself attended her. 

What a triumph was it for Heaven, and what a consolation for earth! Ah, 
let us in spirit dwell and live in heaven, because there is our treasure and 
our life. O my God, how beautiful is heaven now that its sun is Our Blessed 
Saviour, and His bosom is the Source of Love, where the Blessed drink and 
quench their thirst! If we look up there, we shall see our names written in 
characters of Love, which can be read only by Love, and engraved only by 
Love. O God! and will my name also be there? Let me trust so because 
although my heart burns not with ardent Charity, it has, however, its desire 
and its principle, and bears written upon it the Sacred Name of Jesus, which 
I hope nothing will be able to cancel. O what a joy for us when we shall see 
those characters denoting our eternal happiness! As for me, although those 
eternal blessings occupy all my desires and affections, yet all Paradise 
would be nothing to me if I did not find there the never-ending Love of the 
Eternal God, Who lives and reigns for ever and ever. 

Let us bear in mind that Jesus Christ looks upon us from heaven, and 
sweetly invites us to come and enjoy the delights of His goodness and the 
abundance of His love. The Most Holy Virgin also invites us as a Mother, 
saying to each of us: ‘Courage, my child; despise not the ardent desires of 
my Son, and my sighs and petitions for thy salvation. And yet, how often 
have we not preferred the miserable vanities and bitter pleasures of earth to 
those incomparable joys ! Ah, faithful souls; let us henceforth accept the 
favours which the Most Holy Virgin and the Saints offer us. Let us promise 
them to walk quickly on towards heaven; and let us take hold of the hand of 
our good Angel-guardian, that we may never again stumble, but happily 
reach the gates of a blessed eternity. 


SPIRITUAL FLOWERS 


The qualities of the material rose vividly represent the attributes of Mary, 
the Mystical Rose. The perfume of the rose signifies the joys of the Most 
Blessed Virgin; its thorns represent to us her sorrows; and the beauty of its 
colour her glory in heaven. 


Mary is the beautiful Lily who looks down from her high throne upon all 
other flowers, and sees them inferior to herself.—St. John Damascen. 


The difference between material and spiritual rose-trees is this, that in the 
former, the roses fade and the thorns remain; whilst, in the latter, the thorns 
pass away and the roses remain.—St. Francis of Sales. 


EXAMPLE 


The Novena of St. Gertrude to the Blessed Virgin 


St. Gertrude, a Benedictine nun, cherished a great devotion to the Most 
Blessed Virgin. On the eve of the Annunciation she had a vision, in which 
she seemed to see her religious Sisters offering nosegays of sweet flowers 
to Our Lady. These were collected by Our Lady and placed on her bosom, 
and she then adorned them with precious stones, and offered them to her 
Divine Son. The Saint understood that those flowers were the afflictions 
which these Daughters of Mary and Spouses of Jesus had endured with 
Christian resignation, during the course of the Novena, preceding the 
festival. 

Another time, whilst St. Gertrude was reciting the Ave Maria in choir 
with her religious Sisters, she saw three streams come forth from the Most 
Holy Trinity and meet together in the heart of the Blessed Virgin, 
descending from her and flowing over those who during these days recited 
this angelical salutation. It was on this occasion that she was taught to 
salute Our Lady, at least once a day, in these words : Illos tuos misericordes 
oculos ad nos converte, and was promised that, if she per severed in this 
practice during her whole life, she would receive the greatest consolations 
at the hour of her death. 


PRAYER 


O Mary, sovereign of the universe, our joy, our support and our defense, 
interest yourself in my favour before God, and obtain that I may be one day 
called to enjoy the happiness of heaven! I beseech you, O ever Immaculate 
Virgin; I know you to be omnipotent with your Divine Son, for the salvation 
of sinners, and for the consolation of the afflicted, and I also know that you 
have need of no other recommendation than that of our miseries, for you are 
by excellence the Mother of Mercy. Amen. 


EJACULATION 


O my tender Mother help me to live always united to your Divine Son 
Jesus. 


PRACTICE 


Consecrate yourself generously to Mary, and renew this consecration every 
Saturday. 


ACT OF CONSECRATION OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES TO 
THE MOST HOLY VIRGIN 


In concluding these pious exercises of the Month of Mary let us, in the 
spirit of St. Francis of Sales, recite the following Act of Consecration, 
which he often repeated to the Queen of Heaven, and in which the beauty of 
his soul and the purity of his heart are well depicted. 

I salute you, most sweet Virgin Mary, Mother of God; you are my Mother 
and my Mistress; and therefore, I entreat you to accept me as your son and 
your servant; I wish to have no other Mother than you. I beg you, then, my 
good, and gracious, and most sweet Mother, to deign to console me in all 
my troubles and tribulations, both spiritual and corporal. Remember, most 
sweet Virgin Mary, that you are my Mother, and that I am your son. You all 
powerful and I am poor, weak and vile. Nevertheless, I beseech you, O 
sweetest Mother, to keep me and defend me in all my ways and in all my 
actions, for, alas! I am poor and wretched, and in need of your most holy 
protection. Do, then, my beloved Mother, preserve and deliver my soul and 
body from all dangers and evils, and make me share in your blessings, your 
virtues, and, in particular, in your holy humility, your surpassing purity and 
your ardent charity. 

Tell me not, gracious Virgin, that you cannot do so, because your Son 
gave you all power in heaven and on earth. Neither tell me that you ought 
not to hear me, for you are the common Mother of all poor mortals, and of 
me in particular. If you could not grant my prayer, then I should excuse you, 
saying: It is true that she is my Mother, and that I am her son, but she is not 
able to help me. If you were not my Mother, then, indeed, I should have 
patience, saying: She is rich enough to be able to assist me, but, alas! Not 
being my Mother, she does not love me. But since, most sweet Virgin, you 
are not only my Mother, but are also powerful, how can you be excused if 
you do not console me, and come to my relief and assistance? You see, my 
Mother, that it is difficult for you to reject any request that I may make you. 


Be, then, exalted in heaven and on earth, glorious Virgin and dear Mother 
Mary, and, for the honour and glory of your Divine Son Jesus, accept me 
for your son, without regard to my miseries and sins. Deliver me from all 
evil of soul and body, obtain for me every virtue, and first of all humility ; 
and bestow upon me all the benefits and graces necessary to make me 
pleasing to the Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


THE END 
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PROLOGUE 


MANY WHO KNEW my cousin, Francis, being desirous of retaining him with 
them longer than life permitted, have asked that I record his history. Let it 
be said that their importunities attest more their love for him than respect 
for me, for I have never demonstrated aptitude for such a work. I have 
practiced the art of writing only by composition of those letters required of 
me as secretary to Francis. 

When first urged to this task, immediately after his death, I excused 
myself and, in so doing, conveyed unwittingly the impression that I could 
not bear the added sorrow of recalling my many years of intimate 
companionship with him. The truth is that my love for him was a greater 
incentive than the requests of others, and I had begun, long before his death, 
to recall and record events and circumstances of his life. 

In the course of these labors, however, I became aware that his visible 
achievements, great as they were, became insignificant when compared 
with his invisible and interior achievements. True, his external life would 
inspire and edify all who wish to imitate his prodigious efforts for the glory 
of God, the glory of God’s Church, and the salvation of souls; but these 
would necessarily be the few whom God might bless with talent equalling 
his. His invisible and interior achievements, on the contrary, marked his 
progress toward the true goal of his life; more important, all can imitate 
them—prince, peasant, rich, poor, clergy, laity. 

“During this mortal life,” Francis wrote in the final chapter of his Treatise 
on the Love of God, “we must choose eternal love or eternal death; there is 
no middle choice. O Eternal Love, my soul desires and chooses Thee 
eternally!” This was his choice, this his goal; and I determined that my 
history must record his progress toward it even while recounting the 
external incidents of his life. 

Presumptuous? 


I will admit the charge. “Man’s life,” wrote St. Thomas Aquinas, “is 
exterior and interior. His exterior life is concerned with sensitive and 
corporeal nature, not with God or the angels. His interior life is concerned 
with intellectual and spiritual life and, thus, with God and the angels. But a 
man is competent to judge only of the exterior actions of another while God 
alone can know interior movements and affections.” 

Were I motivated by mere curiosity or, worse, that vanity which examines 
others to their detriment, I should proceed no further; but I view Francis’ 
interior life, to such extent as I can penetrate it, as a model for myself and 
all others. I see, in this material which I have compiled, evidences of 
progress toward the Eternal Love—progress that entailed the surmounting 
of many obstacles, conquering of many temptations, correcting of many 
mistakes, as such progress will be marked in the life of any who seek the 
same goal. 

My evidence is necessarily incomplete; but where it fails, I shall resort to 
probability founded on the writings of many holy men who have pointed 
the path toward heaven, firmly believing that, as we form the science of 
sanctity from examination of many saintly lives, so may we apply the 
principles of this science when necessary to illuminate aspects of a 
particular life. 

I do not wish to anticipate nor to oppose judgment by the Church. When I 
finish the work, I shall entrust it to a monastery for such disposition as the 
abbot or his successors may decide. If the many petitions now directed to 
Rome should prompt examination into the holiness of Francis’ life, this 
work may contribute something to final decision; but should there be no 
investigation, this work may well remain hidden or be destroyed. Only if 
Holy Mother Church infallibly decrees the sanctity of Francis may this 
work be revealed to the world. 

Another consideration increases my caution. The work necessitates 
revealing or emphasizing incidents which certain individuals would prefer 
be concealed. I could not cause them pain or embarrassment; for I am 
mindful of Francis’ unfailing consideration for the sentiments of others and 
will not dishonor his memory by violating his principles. To my knowledge, 
all whose names shall appear are now dead; but some of their relations and 
descendants might be dismayed by disclosures pertaining to their ancestors. 
Therefore, I enjoin those entrusted with this manuscript to withhold it from 


publication until the years shall minimize all possibility of offense, though I 
leave to their wisdom and good will the decision as to an appropriate time. 

Conceivably, many years may intervene between composition and 
publication of this work; readers far removed by time or space may be 
puzzled by conditions and circumstances in an obscure corner of Europe, 
references to a country daily threatened with extinction, and events hardly 
noticed in their own time because of much greater events occurring 
elsewhere. Since I must write my account of Francis for readers presently 
acquainted with current affairs, I shall offer a short explanation for the 
information of others. 

Our country of Savoy borders on France. It extends from the shore of 
Lake Geneva, southward across the Alps, includes the district of Piedmont 
in Italy, and ends on the shore of the Mediterranean at Nice. Our sovereign, 
the Duke, maintains his principal home in Turin, Italy, and a lesser home at 
Chambery in the country north of the Alps. 

At one time, the city of Geneva was part of Savoy; but in 1534, Genevans 
engaged in dispute with both their resident bishop and the distant Duke. 
They caused the bishop to move to Annecy, some twenty-two miles 
southward, which remains the site of his residence, and declared their 
independence of the Duke. 

Two years later, the city granted sanctuary to M. Jean Calvin and 
subscribed en masse to his religious tenets when he was exiled from France. 
By this action, Geneva became the center of Calvinist Protestantism and 
confirmed its separation from Catholic Savoy. By the year 1567, when 
Francis and I were born, Calvinist Protestantism had spread eastward 
through the Savoyard province of Chablais bordering on Lake Geneva, and 
westward into the French province of Gex; it penetrated southward by 
inducing a noticeable decline of devotion among Catholics. Thus it formed 
an inverted pyramid, its base a line drawn east and west through Geneva 
and its apex at Annecy. 

Francis’ external life consisted in his efforts to supplant Calvinist 
Protestant influence with Catholic. It is in the telling of his methods, his 
successes and failures that I shall endeavor also to disclose his interior life. 
I trust, as he, in the assistance of our Lord Jesus Christ and His Blessed 
Mother that the completed work be of fair and pleasing composition but, 


more, that it entice and beguile the hearts of readers, as would Francis 
himself, to the life of devotion he exemplified. 


Book One 


THE BEGINNER 


Part 1 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 


ACCORDING to my father, he and his younger brother, Monsieur Francois, 
who became the father of Francis, received a negligible inheritance from 
my grandfather. My father received as his portion the Chateau de Brens and 
attached lands which sufficed for the needs of my parents and brothers. M. 
Francois received the dilapidated Chateau de Sales with attached lands that 
were exhausted; fortunately, when he was only twelve, he entered into the 
service of the Duke of Mercoeur in France, which enabled him to live in a 
manner proper to his lineage rather than his resources. 

As page in the household, M. Francois merited great favor with the 
Duchess by his manners, piety and rigid honor. Indeed, when he attained the 
proper age to serve as an officer in the Duke’s military ventures, he 
obtained her agreement only after repeated requests aided by the insistence 
of the Duke. 

From the beginning of his military career, he proved himself brave and 
capable, and thus secured favor of the Duke and rapid advancement. He 
won such distinction in one series of battles that the Duke, aware that M. 
Francois desired to return to his homeland, released him from service and 
gave him an extraordinary reward. With this, M. Francois returned to Savoy 
with the hope of repairing the ancient buildings of his patrimony and 
reviving the lands. 

My uncle was thirty when he returned. He had become a stranger to the 
country through his long absence and had with him a single servant to 
whom the country was equally unfamiliar. Thus it happened that he 
followed the road from Annecy to Pringy but there failed to turn into the 
road that led to Sales and continued on the road to Geneva. 

They had progressed a short distance when a snowstorm swept down on 
them, and my uncle, remembering from childhood the depth and fury of our 


mountain storms in the spring, very wisely sought refuge in the first 
establishment they encountered. They were admitted by an armed servant 
into a chateau whose construction and furnishings bespoke the ample 
wealth of the owner. The armed servant summoned others to lead my 
uncle’s servant to proper quarters and to care for the horses, after which he 
conducted my uncle into the presence of his mistress. 

Madame Louisa—or Madame de Monthowx as she preferred to be known 
by the name of this, her principal chateau—was civil and hospitable, but 
she was also cautious. She initiated a conversation which was a penetrating 
interrogation, the while she retained the armed servant in the room. 

M. Francois understood the lady’s reserve and attributed it to her age, 
which was perhaps ten years more than his, and her widowed status; but, 
accustomed as he was to the adroit questioners he had encountered in 
France, he found some amusement in her unskilled efforts. Grateful to her, 
however, he endeavored to inform and reassure her. 

My father could never refer to Mme. de Monthoux without a small laugh, 
a habit which puzzled me until I was sufficiently grown to learn that the 
lady had married but outlived four husbands, each of whom had enriched 
her until she became one of the wealthiest persons in Upper Savoy. In 
addition to Monthoux, she owned the chateau of Chevron-Vilette, the 
village and lands of Groisy, Boisy, La Thuile and Sonnaz, and some isolated 
tracts not identified by name. 

Because her material good fortune contrasted so extremely with her 
matrimonial bad fortune, many others, especially less-fortunate widows, 
made her an object of derision and mockery. When Francis wrote 
his Introduction to the Devout Life he inserted particular advice to widows, 
discouraged them from marrying again but wamed that they “ought never to 
blame nor censure those who pass to a second, or even a third or a fourth 
marriage; for in some cases God so disposes them for His greater glory.” 
Certainly this was a direct reference to Mme. de Monthoux, the lady 
destined to be his grandmother, for the greater glory of God was 
accomplished when her fourth marriage resulted in her one child, a 
daughter to whom M. Francois was presented at the supper hour. 

M. Francois knew of this daughter from his servant—that she was half 
his own thirty years in age, personable if not beautiful, potentially the 
wealthiest and therefore the most sought young lady in the district. He 


considered as significant and illuminating the information that this young 
lady had rejected every suitor; the few others he had encountered of such 
disposition had been young ladies extremely enamored of themselves or 
desirous of entering a convent. While he prepared for supper, he looked 
severaltimes from the window of his room with the hope that the snow 
would cease and he could continue the journey to Chateau de Sales. 

He was greatly astonished when the young Mlle. Francoise proved most 
unlike his expectations and most unlike her mother. She possessed that 
innocent and gay temperament which confers a beauty of its own. From the 
moment of meeting, he became aware that he had encountered, in our 
mountains, a young lady who firmly seized his heart but whose wealth 
lofted her far beyond his most extreme hopes. 

Mlle. Francoise increased his discomfort by her unconcealed admiration 
for his appearance, his soldierly carriage and strength, and her delight with 
the stories she extracted from him of life in the house of the Duke of 
Mercoeur and among the great of France. When my uncle returned to his 
room, he went again to the window and saw jubilantly that the snow 
continued. 

As happens often at that season, the snow continued for three days before 
giving way to a thaw that brought water cascading down the steep slopes to 
turn the valley into a quagmire and constrain my uncle to extend his visit to 
the Chateau de Monthoux. At the end of a week, his relationships with 
Madame and Mademoiselle clarified. 

He became hopeful, even certain, that Mlle. Francoise was becoming 
more interested in him as an individual than as a chance traveller who had 
lived in the exciting surroundings of a great French house; and he 
interpreted favorably a sudden alteration of her mother’s attitude from 
reserved civility to evident displeasure at his enforced presence. On the 
ninth day, he gave Madame reason for greater displeasure by volunteering 
his conviction, formed in him by his years of service with the Duke, that all 
Protestants should be suppressed or even exterminated. 

Mme. de Monthoux differed emphatically. Some of her relatives, many 
friends, and many of the common people of the district adhered to the views 
propounded by M. Calvin and disseminated from Geneva, headquarters of 
the Protestants since their expulsion from France. In defense of them, she 
uttered many allegations against the popes and Roman hierarchy, justified 


some of M. Calvin’s tenets, derided the lowly origin of Roman priests in 
our province, and extolled the aristocracy and gentlemanliness of those 
Genevans who propagated M. Calvin’s doctrines. Their followers, she 
alleged, were simply “Christians who openly rejected the Sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Communion—no different from those who profess 
adherence to the Catholic Faith but do not avail themselves of the same two 
Sacraments.” 

My uncle became so angry that he determined to leave Monthoux despite 
the weather and despite his mounting affection for Mlle. Frangoise. Very 
early on the following morning, therefore, he informed Madame that the 
earth had dried sufficiently for continuation of his journey; she assisted his 
departure by deputing a groom to guide him through a little-known 
mountain pass to the village at the base of the slope on which stood his own 
Chateau de Sales. He bore with him a sadness that his impoverished 
circumstances prevented him from speaking his heart to Mlle. Francoise, 
but he countered this with virulent resentment against Mme. de Monthoux, 
who professed to be a loyal Catholic but did not hesitate to defend those 
who were not. 

M. Francois began immediately the work of restoration, impelled by the 
need of driving from heart and memory his affection of Mlle. Francoise. 
“He was a stubbornly determined man,” my father said admiringly. To the 
villagers, he proved himself a strong and energetic man—he repaired the 
chateau, supervised the planting of his lands and obtained cattle, all within 
two months. So well did he crush his affection for Mademoiselle that, when 
a servant brought a verbal invitation to visit Monthoux, he rejected it 
because he thought it had been sent without knowledge of Madame. A day 
later, he realized his error when there arrived at the Chateau de Sales a 
priest who identified himself as the pastor of Madame’s parish church, sent 
by her to begin discussions preliminary to the marriage of M. Francois and 
Mlle. Francoise. 

Occasionally my father took us to visit the Chateau de Sales, or my uncle 
and aunt visited our chateau at Brens. The visits were infrequent because in 
those seasons of the year most suitable for such journeys, bands of 
Genevans invaded our district. These marauders sought adventure by 
intercepting travellers, examining them with regard to their religious beliefs 
and, if they admitted themselves to be Catholics, demanding their rosaries 


or medals, which they would spit upon and trample into the dirt. Such 
Genevans were as belligerently hostile to Catholics as was M. Francois 
toward Protestants. 

I do not remember particular visits but I do remember that the manner of 
life imposed on Francis, who was the same age as I, was much different 
from that permitted me and my brothers. He was forbidden to enter the 
kitchen and other sections of the chateau habituated by the servants; he 
was forbidden to associate indiscriminately with other children. 

Strangely, these two prohibitions were supported jointly and severally by 
his mother, father and grandmother, though for different reasons. His father 
desired to shield him from the doctrines of M. Calvin, his mother from the 
injuries common to childrens’ games; while his grandmother considered 
such associations unseemly to a child of wealth and aristocratic lineage. 

Francis once violated the rule against entry into the kitchen, being 
attracted by the aroma of baking pastries, to ask a pie of the cook. This 
woman, thinking to impress on him a knowledge of his wrong-doing, 
callously drew a small pie from the hot oven and put it on his outstretched 
hand. The searing pain forced him to drop the pie, but some of the juices 
and pastry clung to his hand and continued to burn him, so that he ran 
crying to his mother. His mother might have permitted the matter to rest, 
but his grandmother, indignant at the effrontery of the servant, herself 
applied three lashes to the woman’s buttocks. 

As he grew older, the prescribed manner of his life infused into him an 
attitude of supremacy to all others. I remember vividly our resentment 
against his assumed superiority over us, his cousins, whose father had not 
married as fortunately as his. 

In the course of time, other children were born to my uncle and aunt, of 
whom seven survived infancy. They might have afforded companionship to 
Francis and effected some change of attitude in him, but he was separated 
from them at an early age. Those who did influence his life in later years 
will be noted at the proper time. 

In the year 1574, when Francis and I were seven, we were enrolled in the 
school at La Roche, partly because it was the school proper for children of 
minor nobles, who were so numerous in our part of Savoy, and partly 
because La Roche was conveniently near the Chateau de Sales and our 
Chateau de Brens. 


My older brother was already a student, fully accepted by the other boys, 
and I was admitted readily into the company. Francis, however, arrived at 
the school accompanied by a young chaplain, Abbé Déage, who was 
assigned to this duty by the bishop in deference to Mme. de Monthoux. This 
set him apart immediately from all others in the school, and he isolated 
himself even more by his cultivated aversion to our games. When the rest of 
us arranged outings, we invited him as was required of us but were always 
relieved when he declined. His two years at La Roche were extremely 
lonely; he must have been sustained by the aristocratic disdain firmly 
implanted in him. 

Even among the townspeople, where we found many friends, Francis 
aroused dislike because of his manner toward all lesser people, as he had 
been trained to regard them. When Abbé Déage and a tradesman engaged 
one day in a bargaining session, the usual procedure in our country, Francis 
abruptly terminated their conversation by directing the priest to pay what 
the tradesman asked. On another occasion, when Abbé Déage opposed a 
bridge-keeper’s demand for a toll by asserting the right of nobles to cross 
without payment, Francis loftily ordered the chaplain to pay the required 
amount. Tales of these and like incidents irritated the townspeople and boys 
of the school. Eventually his manner led him to a pinnacle of rashness. 

Near the end of our second year at school, we were subjected to a new 
master who believed that boys were possessed by devils which could be 
exorcised only by severe whippings. Within two months, he indulged his 
unhappy temper by whipping six of the boys and imbuing the rest of us, 
excepting Francis, with a pervading terror of him. 

For some misdeed, I was selected as the seventh victim but, when 
summoned, had not strength to rise from my bench, being reduced to tears 
and wailings. Infuriated the more by this display of weakness, the master 
fumed and roared so that my wailings increased and some of the other boys 
joined their cries to mine. Above the tumult, my cousin, Francis, called out, 
“Master, please, I shall substitute for my cousin.” 

Even now, in my old age, I shudder again and my eyes fill as I remember 
that incident. Completely maddened by Francis’ effrontery, perhaps hating 
his manner, the master whipped Francis savagely. Francis’ face paled as the 
branch rose and fell, and the pain multiplied with each lash. Tears flowed 


down his face. But, throughout, the aristocratic pride which was so much a 
part of him held his lips tightly sealed. 

Our mounting cries, or perhaps the failing strength of the master, brought 
an end at last to the torment. Francis limped away from the master and, 
holding himself as erect as he could, walked silently to the door and out of 
the school. He was as “stubbornly determined” as his father. 

An echo of the two cruel punishments he suffered appears in his Devout 
Life, where he wrote, “We must correct the evil and restrain the vices of 
those that are subject to our authority, but always with meekness and 
compassion. As long as reason rules and directs chastisement, everyone 
approves it; but when it is exercised with anger and passionate rage, it is 
feared, and he who applies it is the greater sufferer.” 

The angry master was indeed the greater sufferer, for Abbé Déage 
immediately lodged a complaint with the town council. Two councilmen, 
assigned to investigate the matter, were appalled and angered when they 
examined Francis, who was confined to bed. Then the whole council, 
having ascertained the relevant facts and discussed the matter, ordered that 
the master be flogged, banished from the district, and all schools warned 
against him. Their efforts, however, did not profit the town because Abbé 
Déage also communicated a full report to the bishop, to M. Francois, and to 
Mme. de Monthoux. Our bishop summarily ordered the school suppressed 
as penalty for failure of the council to supervise it properly. 

To continue our education, Francis, my brothers and I, with most of the 
other boys, were transferred to the school at Annecy where the bishop 
himself resided. 

Our attitude towards Francis became radically different at Annecy from 
what it had been at La Roche. I do not believe that admiration for his 
sacrificial action was the sole reason; I believe we were more deeply 
affected by the utter silence he had maintained. It was as though we 
accepted his performance as proof of his aristocratic stature. Certainly, from 
that time, we deferred to him as one of proved superiority; from that time 
we planned no outings without insisting that he accompany us. (From that 
time, also, I date my own submission to him which, thanks to divine 
providence, never changed.) 

Outwardly his attitude toward us was as it had been but, enlightened by 
events, we perceived more in his attitude than we had been willing to 


observe previously. We saw, as before, condescension toward us but were 
now willing to perceive a certain graciousness which accompanied it. We 
accepted his refusal to join in our games by recognizing that the dirt, noise 
and disorderliness incident to these were incompatible with one destined for 
high place in the world. 

Most important of all changes, however, was a subtle readjustment within 
Francis. His action at La Roche, though spontaneous in itself, seemed to 
awaken or vivify a realization that superiority over others is a responsibility 
rather than a privilege—that good masters, like good princes, attend to the 
welfare of their subordinates with confidence of receiving loyalty and 
acclaim, yet without seeking that as their principal end. 

He had responded intuitively to the situation at La Roche. Looking upon 
others, and especially me, as his subordinates, he was correspondingly 
constrained to act for our welfare. As an aftermath, he gained knowledge 
that he inflicted pain on us by his manner as effectively as others had 
inflicted it on him by force. He began at Annecy to cultivate a new 
characteristic of interest in our activities and welfare. 

In studies, he had always been foremost among us, absorbing learning 
without difficulty, answering questions accurately and promptly. While 
many of us labored to learn and even studied assigned subjects in hours 
after classes, Francis was able to enjoy himself by reading books borrowed 
from the masters. Now he began to offer his assistance to us and in such 
excellent manner that we accepted readily. 

By no means did he abandon his spirit of superiority. He changed the 
exercise of it as regards the rest of us in the school but changed it not at all 
as regards the ordinary people of the town. 

He must have realized even then that he was born to greatness—indeed, 
Aristotle implies in his treatise on Ethics that the great become aware, while 
quite young, of their destiny. He must then have begun to envision himself 
in a role of greatness where he would exert mind and heart for the good of 
all, for he began tending toward all which would make him worthy of his 
destiny. 

During our six years at Annecy, he fixed upon the practice of law as the 
vocation in which he could exercise his greatness and assist his lesser 
fellowmen. In that exalted profession, he would gain admission to our 
Senate, where he would participate in formulation and execution of our 


laws; he would advance upward from the Senate to become an advisor to 
our Duke. Eventually he disclosed his ambitions to Abbé Déage. 

Abbé Déage relayed to Francis’ parents and grandmother this news of his 
vocation, adding his own approval and recommendation. He had sent them 
regular reports of Francis’ progress since his first days at La Roche and had 
phrased them in such glowing terms that all were predisposed to favor 
continued education. Well before we completed our schooling at Annecy, 
arrangements were concluded for Francis and me to continue our studies at 
the University of Paris—Francis because of his achievements and I because 
we had become inseparable, and he demanded my _ continued 
companionship. 

In their accustomed manner, M. Francois and Mme. de Monthoux 
disagreed as to details. Madame, who would finance this extended 
education, demanded that Francis attend the College of Navarre, live in 
quarters apart from other students, and thus become accustomed to the life 
of a gentleman. 

To M. Francois, the word “Navarre” was anathema, linked as it was with 
King Henry of Navarre, ruler of a Protestant kingdom and acknowledged 
political leader of Protestants in France and Geneva. It was during battles 
against the forces of this king that M. Francois had distinguished himself. 
At this very time, his former master, the Duke of Moncouer, was 
conspicuous for his enmity against this same king. M. Francois also 
opposed the plan that Francis and I live apart from other students because 
he knew the physical and moral danger of such freedom. 

Ultimately, after much bickering and many concessions, the two 
compromised as they invariably did in matters pertaining to Francis. They 
agreed we should attend the College of Clermont, conducted by the Jesuit 
priests; they agreed that we should live as young gentlemen in quarters 
apart from other students; they agreed that we would be accompanied by 
Abbé Déage to protect us against dangers to morality and by an armed 
servant, Georges Rolland, to protect us against dangers to our physical well- 
being. 

Francis and I were fifteen, an age more impressed by the presence of 
young and powerful Georges Rolland than by that of Abbé Déage. Indeed 
there was in Paris equal need of both, for that city was in great physical and 
moral disorder. Ten years had passed since the famous day of St. 


Bartholomew when armed Catholics fell upon the Protestants and killed 
many of them, but the enmity between the two had not diminished with the 
passage of time. The springs of hatred opened that day had swelled into 
torrents by the time of our arrival in 1582. Murder and other violent actions 
occurred daily, and crime was alternately justified or condemned by 
conflicting leaders only according to whether it benefited or injured their 
differing interests. 

The King of France dared not enter this capital of his kingdom, for 
neither Catholics nor Protestants tendered him their allegiance. Catholics 
gave their allegiance to the leader of the Catholic party, even hailing him as 
“King of Paris”; Protestants gave their allegiance to King Henry of Navarre 
in his kingdom far to the south. 

Our sympathies differed greatly. Abbé Déage accepted the attitude, 
prevailing among the clergy with whom he associated, that conditions 
demanded complete support of the Catholic party. Initially, I found refuge 
in clinging to the attitude prevalent in our own country, where Catholics and 
Protestants had, in general, learned to live peacefully together by adopting a 
tepid attitude toward all religious matters; gradually, however, I was 
influenced by the masters at the College to greater sympathy with the 
Catholic cause, as my aspirations to the priesthood seemed to require of me. 

Francis wavered uncertainly for a time. He could not countenance the 
crimes and violence done by both sides in the name of religion. The two 
cruelties he had suffered during his more impressionable years had 
implanted within him a revulsion against physical harm. He heard the story 
of each new outrage in Paris with evident pain as though each inflicted 
some injury on him. At last he determined on cynical condemnation of both 
parties; for it is in cynicism that youth invariably seeks protection from 
blows which it can neither understand nor prevent. For a time thereafter, he 
greatly annoyed Abbé Déage by his scolding utterances against the excesses 
of the Catholic party. “They should learn to be angels,” he once said, 
“before presuming to be avenging angels.” 

Abbé Déage quartered us at the White Rose in the Rue St. Jacques. This 
was directly opposite the College, where Francis and I enrolled for 
literature and mathematics, preparatory to the study of the various divisions 
of philosophy. It was also adjacent to the Sorbonne proper, where Abbé 
Déage enrolled for the study of theology which, until then, he had acquired 


haphazardly from books and older priests. We were also close to the church 
of St. Etienne des Grés, a center of the Capuchin group of Franciscans. 

Francis absorbed advanced studies as readily as he had elementary 
knowledge. He could have contented himself, as did most students 
regardless of the ultimate profession to which they aspired, with the studies 
in which we engaged; but he understood intuitively that knowledge alone 
would not lift him to a position of eminence. When we had been at the 
College nearly two years and were well engaged in our studies of 
philosophy, Francis requested Abbé Déage to enroll him, during his leisure 
hours, in one of the academies which instructed young gentlemen in 
dancing, riding and fencing. 

Abbé Déage disapproved of all three activities: of fencing, because of its 
relationship to duelling; of riding, because Francis could most certainly ride 
and would only learn the Parisian mode of riding, which he dismissed as an 
affectation; and especially of dancing, which many of the clergy denounced 
as sinful in itself or at least an occasion of sin. “St. Raymond of Pennafort 
became a great lawyer without recourse to any of these,” he summarized his 
objections. 

“St. Raymond was a Dominican,” Francis retorted. 

Because my vocation prevented me from joining Francis in these new 
activities which he proposed, I was inclined to join Abbé Déage in an effort 
to discourage them and saw the opportunity in Francis’ inaccurate 
statement. “He was a man of fifty before entering religious life,” I injected, 
“and there is no record that he was frivolous during any of those fifty 
years.” 

Francis lifted his shoulders unconcernedly. “He was a teacher of law— 
not a lawyer practicing before the courts. I am a layman and must live as a 
layman among other laymen.” 

“You wish to live in the world and be of the world,” Abbé Déage scolded. 
He was visibly angry—much angrier than the occasion warranted. I suppose 
he had endured much by reason of Francis’ manner in the years since he 
had first been assigned as his chaplain, but had restrained himself while we 
were in Savoy and close to Chateau de Sales. Now in Paris, hundreds of 
miles from Francis’ family, he expected to exercise a greater degree of 
authority. “You are a boy,” he continued scathingly, “pretending to the 
privileges of a man. I am your superior; you will obey my directions.” 


Abbé Déage had miscalculated. No youth approaching eighteen submits 
readily to unrelieved domination by another. They will acknowledge and 
submit to the authority of those who win their confidence by exchange of 
affection; they will resist stubbornly every indication of force. I could not 
have expressed this thought at the time but I was aware of it, and Abbé 
Déage’s undisguised aggressiveness alienated my support. 

Francis’ resistance was greater because of the privileged position he had 
always enjoyed, the manner of superiority he had been taught from 
childhood and had actively cultivated. He would not retreat from his 
position. “If I am to be welcomed into the Court of our Duke, whether as a 
lawyer or in some higher position, I must conduct myself as do others. Of 
what value will be my legal training if I offend the Duchess or her ladies by 
clumsiness in the ballroom, or if I ride in the manner we learned in our 
mountains when I participate in some parade of state? And how may others 
laugh at my affectation of wearing a sword, as my position demands, if I do 
not know how to draw or use it?” He won his request, as he invariably did, 
much to the chagrin and damage of the self-esteem of Abbé Déage. 

Francis’ alleged reason for interest in fencing was not entirely accurate. 
He had no desire to inflict physical harm, but he had become aware of his 
aversion to physical violence and, considering it an unmanly trait, sought to 
correct it by instruction in the use of this weapon. 

His interest in dancing would be of little consequence and unworthy of 
notice in his history were it not for the importance it assumed many years 
later when he wrote in the Devout Life, “Although balls and dancing are 
morally indifferent of their natures, attendant circumstances may introduce 
some degree of evil and thus make them extremely dangerous.” But he 
would not condemn them nor forbid faithful souls to attend and participate. 
“Dance and play, when obliged by the civil request of your companions, 
according to the dictates of prudence and discretion. Condescension to the 
wishes of others is a derivative of charity which makes indifferent things 
good and dangerous things permissible.” 

Lest some accuse me of unduly emphasizing Francis’ approval of social 
graces and customs, let me add that Francis, as a spiritual director in later 
life, was less concerned about individual and isolated affairs of daily life 
than about the goal toward which the human heart tends with some 
constancy. He subscribed to that principle of St. Thomas Aquinas that a 


man’s final goal in life automatically governs his affections and regulates 
his conduct; he encouraged penitents to enshrine God as the final goal of 
their hearts, confident that this would draw them to those particular actions 
by which they would achieve their goal while, at the same time, turning 
them from sin and its occasions. 

“Whoever,” he wrote, “frequently receives Holy Communion with 
devotion, confirms the health of his soul so effectually that it is almost 
impossible for him to be poisoned by any kind of evil affection; for we 
cannot be nourished with this flesh of life and at the same time live with the 
affections of death.” 

He himself, from early life, attended Holy Mass daily and received Holy 
Communion frequently—in Paris, he and I went together each morning to 
the church of St. Etienne des Grés. And in his Devout Life, he admonished 
his readers, “Endeavor to assist at Mass every day, that you may offer up 
the Holy Sacrifice of your Redeemer with the priest to God the Father for 
yourself and all the faithful. Should anything prevent you from assisting in 
person at the celebration of Holy Mass, endeavor to assist at it by a spiritual 
presence, uniting your intention with that of all the faithful.” 

Francis, who had never displayed interest in games, manifested an 
extraordinary aptitude for his three new activities of riding, dancing and 
fencing. He was straight and slender, two qualities conducive to that grace 
which is essential to proficiency in these arts. 

Occasionally I accompanied him to his fencing instructor, not to 
participate, but to delight in watching his quick thrusts and parries against 
his instructor or, more frequently, against other pupils whom he rapidly 
surpassed. I was more proud than he when the instructor praised him one 
day with the comment, “With little more training and practice, Monsieur, 
you need not fear the blade of any man.” 

Since neither Abbé Déage nor I could join in his new activities by reason 
of our vocation, nor Georges Rolland by reason of his position as servant, 
Francis naturally acquired new friends among his fellow pupils. He was 
astonishingly popular among them, for his well-developed manner of 
superiority, which had been objectionable to others, was the accepted 
manner among his new associates who were all scions of wealth and 
nobility. 


Among these new companions, he formed a particular friendship with 
another much like himself in handsomeness and gentlemanliness, Claude of 
Montbard, second son of a wealthy baron of Burgundy. Their friendship 
was further strengthened by their mutual interest in law as a vocation. I was 
surprised, after I had formed some admiration for M. Claude, as a result of 
several visits to our quarters, to learn that he was a Protestant and a student 
at the College of Navarre. I had not known that Calvinist Protestantism had 
penetrated so deeply into France, for Montbard lay midway between 
Geneva and Paris. Too, I had never considered the possibility of Francis’ 
entering into friendship with a Protestant youth, however personable. 

Abbé Déage was more indignant than astonished and remonstrated 
heatedly with Francis. I joined him in this, though more temperately, for I 
was motivated by interest in Francis’ spiritual welfare rather than by desire 
to impose my views on him. 

Francis dismissed our objections and warnings. “Both of you seem to 
think my faith very weak. My mind will be turned! my heart drawn to 
vanity! my will subverted!” he mocked our accusations. “You know me 
very well and Claude very little, yet you view him as a tower of Protestant 
strength and me as the most inept and weakest of Catholics.” He was 
pitying us rather than angry. “If I were to meet Claude on a battlefield and 
run him through, you would applaud and praise. Why? Because I would 
have proved the validity of the Church, or because I proved the greater 
skillfulness of my Catholic arm?” He looked at each of us as though to 
measure our littleness of mind and spirit. “I shall bring Claude into the 
Church,” he announced confidently, “both for the sake of his soul and to 
show you a better way of converting heretics than by the point of a sword or 
mouth of a cannon.” 

“Or he will take you out of it,” Abbé Déage retorted. 

“T shall bring him into the Church,” Francis continued heedlessly, “by 
persuasion.” 

“He has already agreed to hear you,” Abbé Déage ridiculed. 

“We have agreed that each of us will listen courteously to the other as 
gentlemen should. He has agreed to join me some mornings and attend 
Mass. He has agreed to hear an explanation of the principal articles of Faith 
and tell me which of them he considers wrong. He has agreed to explain the 


principal tenets of M. Calvin so that I can tell him of the errors contained in 
them.” 

Abbé Déage seemed stricken by Francis’ calm assertion that he would 
listen to heresy. “I will report all this to your father,” he threatened. 

Francis’ eyes lighted with amusement. “If you do, he will probably order 
us to return immediately to Savoy.” 

Abbé Déage abandoned the contest and retired to his own room. For a 
time thereafter he must have endured a period of turmoil and 
indecisiveness. He struggled between his fears for Francis’ continuing 
adherence to the Faith and his own desire to continue his studies at Paris. 
He did not write to M. Francois. He effected a kind of mental compromise 
by arranging to be absent when M. Claude visited or leaving as soon as that 
gentleman arrived. This soon forced Francis to explain his strange conduct 
to M. Claude. 

The young Monsieur was visibly annoyed. “I should think a Roman 
priest would welcome an opportunity to subvert my mind.” 

Under other circumstances, Abbé Déage might have welcomed an 
opportunity, not to subvert, but to inform. He was, however, more interested 
in executing the compromise of remaining in Paris while protecting Francis 
than he was in converting M. Claude. He pursued, therefore, a course by 
which he hoped to discourage this friendship but which had the unfortunate 
effect of imposing on Francis the full burden of discussions with his well- 
informed friend. 

Francis later admitted the rashness of his action, which was not countered 
by the goodness of his purpose. He was himself well informed, but the 
principal tenets of M. Calvin and his adherents arise from a common 
inability of men to comprehend the eternal knowledge of God. 

Francis was eighteen and had never encountered the fact that some truths 
are incomprehensible to the human mind though not contrary to human 
reason. Gradually, he realized that a few minds such as St. Thomas’ and St. 
Augustine’s seemed capable of understanding eternal knowledge, but he 
could not. The discovery plunged him into the same quandary from which 
M. Calvin emerged to oppose the ancient faith. Francis confronted the 
necessity of accepting truth on the authority of Holy Mother Church or 
abandoning that Church. 


Compounding his difficulty was association with Protestant families to 
whom M. Claude introduced him. They were excellent and good-living 
people; their divergence from Catholic doctrine had not caused diversion 
from good morals. Among them Francis was subjected to a subtle influence, 
for their conversation always seemed to progress from current topics to 
discussions of their theological principles. 

Had Abbé Déage considered Francis’ approach to maturity and his 
extraordinary facility of learning, then adjusted his manner accordingly, 
Francis might have submitted his difficulty to him. But our chaplain 
continued to alienate Francis’ confidence by his brusque dictation, which 
was more befitting the guidance of children. He continued to demand 
obedience long after he should have persuaded Francis to voluntary 
conformity. 

Undoubtedly this personal experience, combined with later observation, 
prompted that advice in the Devout Life which amazed and even angered 
some. “It is necessary,” Francis wrote, “that we should submit ourselves to 
the direction of a faithful friend who, by prudent and wise counsels, may 
guide our actions and protect us from the deceits of the Devil. ‘For this role, 
choose one in a thousand,’ says St. Teresa of Avila; but I say choose one in 
ten thousand because those capable of this office are fewer than might be 
imagined.” 

Without such a friend, Francis was reduced to his own devices in 
struggling against forces whose strength he underestimated. 

He was not completely bereft of assistance during this time. As though 
God arranged designedly, there occurred an event which astonished all Paris 
and strengthened Francis. 

During the preceding year, Duke Henry of Joyeuse married Princess 
Catherine, sister of the French king. The Duke was wealthy, son of a 
prominent Catholic leader, member of a most powerful family, and destined 
to high place at court. Unknown to many, both Duke Henry and his bride 
were sincerely devout and, from the first days of their marriage, entered 
into that compact by which many married persons confirm their complete 
fidelity to each other: young husband and wife mutually promised that, 
when either died, the survivor would abandon the world and enter into 
religious life. 


Princess Catherine did not live to complete the first year of married life. 
When she died, Duke Henry diverted his heart from sorrow by beginning, 
almost immediately, the task of disposing of worldly possessions and 
responsibilities. At the very time when Francis struggled with his trial, 
Duke Henry concluded the last of his worldly matters and entered the 
Capuchin monastery to which the church of St. Etienne was attached. 

Some admired the Duke, some ridiculed, some attributed his action to an 
unbalanced condition caused by the great weight of his sorrow; each judged 
the action according to his own inclinations and spiritual standards. 

Francis admired without restraint but with considerable bewilderment. He 
could measure the extent of the Duke’s sacrifice—title, power, wealth and 
position—without minimizing it as did so many others. Soon he announced 
a preference for attending those Masses at which this new religious 
appeared in the humble role of altar server. I know he studied every action 
of the great noble, every change of expression, every mannerism, as though 
wishing but unable to understand this man who, with one stroke, had cast 
aside all that most men struggle arduously through life to obtain. 

Duke Henry’s example was not sufficient in itseli—were good example 
sufficient to influence others, every man in Paris would have responded. 
But efficacy of good example requires a good will in the spectator—there 
had to be in Francis a certain goodness of heart and mind making him apt to 
benefit from the example of the Duke. Certainly he had disposed himself to 
derive that benefit by regular attendance at Mass, frequent reception of 
Holy Communion and attendance at other devotions. He did indeed benefit 
to the extent of seizing on the Duke’s action as a counter to the subtle 
influence of his Protestant friends. He balanced precariously between the 
two opposites. 

We were at Paris three years when the war between Catholics and 
Protestants intensified in the provinces, forcing many of the great nobles 
identified with the Catholic party to move their families into Paris as into 
their citadel. Paris was the most secure refuge for them at that time; the 
leader of the Catholic party—the “King of Paris”—directed all affairs of the 
city as he willed and without referral to the French king residing in the 
suburbs outside the walls. 

Among these refugees was the Duchess of Mercoeur, in whose household 
Francis’ father had served as page and whose husband he had served so 


illustriously on the battlefield. The Duke of Mercoeur was then among the 
foremost leaders of the Catholic armies in the field and, because of his 
prominence, considered Paris a safer residence for his family than his own 
estate. 

By right of his father’s distinguished service to this family (and certainly 
to advance himself by their favor), Francis presented himself at the house of 
Madame, was received by her because of his father, and proceeded so to 
charm her by his manners, personableness and wit that she extended the 
audience for a full hour. 

We were eighteen, and Francis had become a handsome young man, so 
graceful of carriage and speech that even the greatest houses would have 
welcomed his presence. Less gifted classmates mocked him as an ambitious 
courtier, but he was never that. He matched his outward bow of respect with 
an inner disposition of deference; he spoke compliments only of those 
persons and things meriting them; in all that he did he was sincere. His only 
resemblance to a courtier was his unfailing effort to discern what was truly 
praiseworthy. 

After that first interview, Mme. de Mercoeur never failed to include 
Francis among her guests, whether for large or small dinners, balls or 
games; and he increased steadily in her favor. At the same time, others of 
the great families, to whom Madame presented Francis, found him as 
charming and attractive as did she; in a short time, all made him their 
particular favorite and regular guest at their assemblies. He was so 
overwhelmed by invitations that he had to choose among them and 
sometimes resorted to making brief appearances at several functions in the 
course of an afternoon. 

Francis delighted in these social activities, his delight increased his 
personableness, increased personableness increased his success, and his 
success delighted Madame de Mercoeur. Because of her delight in him 
(which was even greater than her satisfaction with his father), Madame very 
considerately arranged some small dinner parties to which she invited Abbé 
Déage and me with other members of the clergy and some masters from the 
University. 

Francis wished that he might obtain an invitation to these for M. Claude 
but refrained from mentioning his friend because of deference to Madame’s 
husband. He may also have considered the probability that M. Claude 


would have declined an invitation to the house of Mercoeur, whose head 
was actively fighting Protestant armies in which his father and brothers 
served. 

About a year after the arrival of Madame, M. Michel de Montaigne, 
whose book of essays made him a celebrated personage, visited Paris; being 
invited into the houses and social activities of the great, he used these 
occasions to express his disapproval of the hatred existing between 
Catholics and Protestants. Some accused him of entertaining a secret 
sympathy for Protestants and the tenets of M. Calvin, but he denied this. He 
believed firmly in the validity of the ancient Church as the true Church 
founded by Christ but deplored the futility of proving it by means of war. 
He gave greater proof of his loyalty by his regular attendance at Holy Mass 
and frequent reception of Holy Communion. 

At first Catholic nobles indignantly defended recourse to war and scoffed 
at the statements of the great author. M. Michel answered softly and calmly 
all objections and personal affronts and, by his manner, caused a revision of 
opinions. Many began to soften their views; others hardened theirs and 
attached themselves the more firmly to the leader of the Catholics in Paris. 

Fortunately, Madame de Mercoeur was favorably impressed by M. 
Michel’s conduct and evident devotion to the Church. Perhaps she noted the 
contrast between his behavior and the regrettable actions of some others 
who claimed leadership among the militant Catholics; perhaps she merely 
desired that the war might end and permit her husband to rejoin the family. 
She did not expressly approve M. Michel; neither did she contradict those 
who opposed him. She did, however, invite him to every social gathering 
over which she presided and, in this quiet manner, indicated her satisfaction 
with him. 

Francis observed the evidences of Madame’s favor and, when quite 
confident of her attitude, told of his friendship with M. Claude and his 
hopes that he might influence his friend to embrace the ancient faith; then, 
he candidly asked her assistance. Her answer was to invite M. Claude to her 
house for the express purpose of meeting M. Michel, certain that the young 
man could not decline an opportunity of meeting such a famous gentleman, 
and certain that M. Michel would favorably influence him. 

M. Claude accepted the invitation reluctantly but listened attentively to 
M. Michel with every indication of respect. Yet, when they took their leave 


and walked along the Rue St. Jacques, he volunteered the observation that 
he had found M. Michel and the entire afternoon extremely boring. “He and 
Madame and you spoke of nothing but your Church through the entire 
period,” he said irritably. 

The disagreeable comment surprised Francis, who thought his friend had 
been most interested in the discussion. “Haven’t your friends done the same 
when you took me into their homes?” he asked. 

“But we have modern ideas!” M. Claude exclaimed. “We are not 
mouthing and repeating the same ridiculous statements of centuries past. 
Francis, I thought that when you heard our new thoughts and new ideas, 
your own intelligence would discover the fantasy of what you call articles 
of faith when compared to the hard logic of M. Calvin’s tenets.” 

Francis felt a surge of anger but stifled it quickly. He knew instinctively 
he would gain nothing by passionate denunciation of his friend’s 
presumption. “Isn’t it possible, Claude, that God set His truths above all 
human logic?” he suggested. 

“You are reverting again to childishness,” M. Claude answered 
impatiently. “Your Church preaches something which neither your 
churchmen nor you nor any of your people understand. So you dethrone 
intelligence and substitute mere belief.” 

“That’s the very beauty of God’s wisdom,” Francis exclaimed. “None of 
us ever agrees in those matters which we can understand, because all of us 
understand this thing or that in a different light according to our individual 
understanding. The ancient philosophers of Greece did not agree in their 
philosophies. A hundred years ago, men did not agree that the world was 
round. If Christianity depended on our intellects and understanding, we 
should have as many Christianities as there are human intellects.” 

“You are using extremes,” M. Claude objected. 

“T am merely illustrating the beauty of God’s wisdom in that He provided 
we should not be able to make His truths into subjects of argument or 
disagreement. He gave us truths which are not contrary to our intelligence 
but are above our intelligence—sufficiently above it that men can do no 
more than accept or reject them. Then He gave us His Church to interpret 
His truths to us and show us how to apply them to our individual lives.” 

“T hold,” said M. Claude firmly, “that God is the highest truth, that He 
gave us an intellect for the purpose of perceiving truth, that He intended 


necessarily that we should understand Him and His truths by means of our 
intellect rather than that we should subscribe to pronouncements of your 
churchmen.” 

“But each individual would be his own theologian,” Francis objected, 
“and even Monsieur Calvin would not admit that.” 

M. Claude flushed angrily, for M. Calvin’s impatient persecution of those 
who objected to any of his tenets was a matter of regret even among his 
most devoted followers. “You are using extremes again,” he exclaimed. 

Francis abandoned the matter. He understood for the first time, in a vague 
and obscure manner, that the mind will not accept what the will rejects— 
that his friend would not agree to principles until first moved by affection. 
To continue the discussion would only serve to strengthen his friend’s 
willful opposition. He had told us very confidently that he would bring M. 
Claude into the Church; to do that, he must find a means for inspiring 
affection rather than conviction. 

Information from the Chateau de Sales that his grandmother had died 
caused Francis to withdraw for a proper time from social activities. He 
continued to visit Mme. de Mercoeur, of course, but privately and as a 
friend, and continued his association with M. Claude though he was able to 
excuse himself from visiting the homes of M. Claude’s Protestant friends. 
As aresult, he had much leisure time. 

He employed some of this time by visiting one or another church each 
afternoon, though most often he went to St. Etienne nearby; and he began 
idly to read the books of theology used by Abbé Déage. Finding pleasure in 
this latter activity, he began to read more seriously as he discovered the 
depths of this science which St. Thomas terms “wisdom above all human 
wisdom, not merely in a particular order, but absolutely.” Such pleasure did 
he derive that, when he resumed social life, he reserved a part of each day 
for continuation of his study and expansion of it by borrowing treatises 
from others. 

Consciously or not, he was seeking a key that would admit him to M. 
Claude’s heart and will, though I saw nothing more than interest in the 
subject generally. Among the treatises he borrowed, he found one that 
interested him much more than others. Perhaps to obtain a_ better 
understanding of it, he introduced it one evening at supper by reading from 
it this one paragraph. 


“Most heresies, whatever their origin, eventually and rapidly concentrate 
their strength against the true presence of our Savior in the Blessed 
Eucharist. It is as though any who turn against the Church of God are driven 
to repeat the actions of those who tured from Christ Himself when He first 
announced this sacrament.” 

I realized immediately the reason for Francis’ interest. Perhaps Abbé 
Déage did also, but his existing antipathy to Francis’ friendship with M. 
Claude inclined him to view unfavorably everything pertaining to it. “Who 
wrote that?” he asked. 

“The author’s name is not given,” Francis answered. He waited, as 
though expecting our chaplain to say something more, but Abbé Déage 
seemed to lose interest in the matter. “If this is so,” Francis continued, “then 
we may gain a better understanding of M. Calvin’s followers from Sacred 
Scripture itself. If I had some better understanding . . .” 

Abbé Déage glanced at him unpleasantly. “I don’t care to hear laymen 
preach theology,” he said slowly, emphasizing the word “laymen.” 

“But I am not preaching,” Francis protested. “And theology is an 
intellectual science.” 

“Tt is a science proper only to the clergy,” Abbé Déage retorted. 

Francis flushed but said nothing more. Our supper became a period of 
complete silence, and I was glad when it ended so that we could retire to 
our Own room. 

“Tf laymen were better instructed in theology,” Francis grumbled, “fewer 
of them would attempt to invent their own.” 

“Abbé Déage doesn’t object to the study of theology,” I said in an effort 
to calm him. “He only objects to laymen preaching theology.” 

“He would roll back the tide,” Francis commented cryptically. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T mean,” Francis explained, “that what a man believes will issue from 
that man—if not in words, then certainly in his conduct. Every man 
preaches theology in some manner. The important consideration is the 
particular theology he preaches—whether he preaches truth or error.” 

“You want to preach to Monsieur Claude?” I asked resignedly. 

He nodded stubbornly, then told me of the conversation with his friend 
after the interview with M. Michel de Montaigne. “I began wondering after 
that what induced him, the Genevans, the Bernese and some French to 


adopt the tenets of M. Calvin while their neighbors remained loyal to the 
Church. 

“T recalled the conversations I had heard in the houses of Claude’s friends 
here in Paris. Each family had a different reason, or alleged reason, for 
adhering to M. Calvin’s tenets, but within the families, each individual held 
different reasons. The only item on which all of them agree is their 
antipathy to the Church.” 

I remained very quiet while he talked. I wanted only to listen and relieve 
the resentment aroused in him during supper. 

“Then I came upon that paragraph that I read at supper, relating these 
people with those who had followed our Lord but had turned from Him 
when He told them they must eat His Flesh and drink His Blood. Why did 
they turn from Him?” he demanded. 

I could answer that readily. “Because they wanted a worldly kingdom, 
but He preached disdain for worldly things.” 

He became tense from the force of his own enthusiasm. “He preached 
poverty of spirit, meekness, mercy and the other beatitudes. They were His 
first requirements of those who would follow Him.” 

“He didn’t say they were requirements,” I said doubtfully. 

“No,” Francis agreed, “and those following Him did not immediately 
understand them to be requirements because they didn’t want to understand 
them in that way. They showed a little later what they wanted when He fed 
thousands of them from five loaves and two fishes. When He did that, they 
wanted to take Him by force and make Him king. 

“He showed his disapproval of their intention by escaping; but next day 
He reproved them and wamed them against their excessive interest in 
worldly things. He told them to ‘labor for the food which endures unto life 
everlasting.’ 

“They understood His meaning. He was exemplifying poverty of spirit, 
meekness and the other beatitudes by His manner of life. Then He subjected 
them to the great test of faith by telling them that they must eat His Flesh 
and drink His Blood. In other words, the life of the beatitudes is preparatory 
to eating His Flesh and drinking His Blood.” 

I could not accept his enthusiastic analysis silently. “You are 
overemphasizing the difficult aspects of Christianity,” I objected. 


He shook his head quickly in disagreement. “I didn’t say we are required 
actually to be poor, or meek to the extent of cowardice, nor to be extremists 
in our daily lives. I would be a hypocrite to hold such ideas when I am 
neither poor nor meek myself. I do mean that those who will not ‘labor’ to 
detach themselves from wealth, from power, from pleasures and the rest of 
worldly things cannot cultivate love for the Blessed Eucharist, and may 
even join those who oppose Christ’s doctrine.” 

Until then I had felt a certain reluctance concerning our conversation, but 
I realized, at that point, that Francis was presenting his thoughts in order to 
clarify them, hear my objections and revise his views as he proceeded. I 
entered more willingly into the discussion. “The people who adhere to 
Calvinism are not vicious nor sordid,” I prompted. 

“Neither were the Jews who turned away from Christ,” he answered 
quickly. “The difference is one of emphasis. We can strive for eternal life as 
a goal of temporal living, or we can strive for a worldly kingdom.” 

We continued the discussion for some hours and resumed it during 
following days. Shortly after, and despite Abbé Déage’s admonition, 
Francis did “preach” to M. Claude but, as a result of our discussions, was 
able to accomplish his purpose subtly, endeavoring to attract rather than to 
persuade. 

He must have found it very difficult to be patient, for the time remaining 
to him in which he could succeed was rapidly diminishing. We had been at 
Paris nearly six years and were approaching our twenty-first birthdays, 
when our attendance at the College of Clermont would end. I would have 
enjoyed remaining during the years necessary for my studies of theology 
but, since Francis could study law only at Padua or Bologna, I was content 
to transfer. 

In actual fact, the time remaining to us in Paris was less than we 
anticipated. Early in our final year, which was 1588, the Catholic leader or 
“King of Paris” left the city to examine conditions in the provinces. The 
French king seized upon his absence as an opportune time for transferring 
his residence from the suburbs into the city itself. 

Parisians might have tolerated the presence of their king, for he was a 
Catholic, though opposed to the war between his subjects which had served 
in effect to weaken his rule. They became wrathful, however, when they 
learned that this Catholic king had quartered 4,000 Protestant troops from 


Geneva in a suburb where they would be readily available if needed to 
protect him. Their wrath mounted when they learned of an order he sent to 
the Catholic leader forbidding him to return to the city. 

We restricted our movements severely during that time, for men bent 
upon violence do not always pause to distinguish between friend and 
enemy. Roving groups began to assault the homes of known Protestants but 
sometimes erred and damaged the homes of Catholics; they quickened their 
efforts when news spread through the city that the Catholic leader was 
returning and would ignore the injunction of the King. 

When we learned of this, Francis took Georges Rolland, hurried to the 
quarters of M. Claude and persuaded him against the folly of remaining 
longer. Young Monsieur wasted considerable time while he stood at a 
window from which he could look down on the street and watch the various 
groups. “The typical method of your people, Francis,” he taunted. 

Francis pointed indignantly to the distant wall of the city. “Just beyond 
that wall are 4,000 of your people’s soldiers. If they were not there, these 
groups might not be roving about the streets. And if violence were typical 
of us, I should not be here attempting to conduct you safely from the city.” 
Deliberately he reduced his sharpness and resumed his pleading to such 
good effect that, in mid-afternoon, M. Claude rode through the city gate 
into the quiet provinces. 

Francis was quiet and depressed for some days, obviously saddened by 
the departure of his friend and disappointed that he had been unable to 
achieve his ownobjective. Other developments in the city, however, soon 
distracted him. Early in May, the Catholic leader returned to Paris to be 
greeted by cheering, rejoicing citizens and conducted by them to his 
residence. The crowd continued to the Louvre, before they dispersed, to 
demonstrate their contempt for the King. 

We were awakened at dawn, three days later, by the sounds of distant 
gunfire. We did not venture from our quarters but watched the street below 
where men rushed by singly and in groups. The King had summoned the 
Genevan soldiers into the city! Throughout Paris, men hastily improvised 
barricades, then waited behind them to fire on the advancing soldiers and 
prevent them from joining the King at the Louvre. 

So great was the disorder of the time that all normal activities ceased, the 
University and its member colleges closed, the masters departed to seek 


positions elsewhere. Abbé Déage and I wished to quit Paris immediately, 
but Francis considered himself bound in honor to remain until assured of 
the safety of Mme. de Mercoeur. He went repeatedly to the Catholic leader 
until he obtained from him a declaration warning all against harm to 
Madame, her house or servants. Only after he had affixed this to Madame’s 
door and taken leave of her did he agree to leave the city. 

For long periods he rode without joining in our conversation and 
seemingly without interest in the countryside, which was most pleasant 
after six years in the narrow streets of Paris. He was depressed by the 
scenes we had witnessed. Even then, he was forming an aversion to warfare 
between alleged Christians in the name of Jesus, which brought dishonor to 
His holy name and disrepute upon religion itself. 


Part 2 


DARK NIGHT OF THE SENSES 


BISHOP Jean Pierre Camus once characterized the whole world as “a mere 
exile from Paris.” To him, Parisian born and reared, it may have been, but to 
us, returning after an absence of six years, our own Savoy was 
incomparably superior. Our mountain crags surmounted by gleaming, 
snow-capped Mont Blanc, our peaceful valleys of rich green sprinkled with 
small white and blue flowers, epitomized all of nature’s beauty and bespoke 
more eloquently the bounty of God than the art of man. 

The Chateau de Sales seemed much different but I attributed this to the 
fact that I now viewed it from the vantage point of my twenty-one years, 
whereas I had been but fifteen when I last saw it. Several days passed 
before I realized that such changes as had occurred were not in the 
buildings, except for slight additions and repairs; the changes were in the 
people. 

My cousins, whom I remembered as children, were now well advanced 
beyond childhood, and others had entered into the world to increase the 
total. My aunt’s incredible capacity for loving others seemed to have 
multiplied with each new child. But my uncle, M. Frangois, had changed 
radically, radiating a manner of importance I did not remember. 

Initially, I attributed this change in my uncle to the wealth and lands 
which had come to him by the death of Mme. de Monthoux, willing to 
believe that these had activated some previously dormant facet of his 
personality. Soon we learned that in recent weeks our Duke had appointed 
him Military Commander of Upper Savoy, thus adding honor to wealth. 

Yet I could not put aside a feeling that something more than these 
inspired my uncle, and I was particularly aware of his attitude toward 
Francis. From the first moment of our arrival, even during the tumultuous 
welcome, I noticed that my uncle seemed divided between love for Francis 


and pride in him; as the days passed, I became more convinced that his 
manner was related, in a way that I could not understand, to Francis and the 
future. 

During the relatively short time of our visit, M. Frangois took us to 
Annecy to present us to Bishop Granier, to the homes of Catholic men 
regarded as important in the district, and to homes of lesser men in the 
surrounding country. I enjoyed all these visits; at the same time, I perceived 
that all whom we visited accorded a marked deference to my uncle. 

Francis, by his manners, his ready conversation, and the poise he had 
acquired in the great houses of Paris, impressed all whom we visited. In the 
beginning, he forced an appearance of cheerfulness and gaiety, which I 
knew to be artificial but which was sufficiently genuine to deceive others. 
As the visiting continued, he responded as he always did to social life and 
improved noticeably; the pleasure of visiting family and friends gradually 
effaced the memory of events at Paris. When I departed to visit my father 
and brothers at Brens, Francis was in excellent spirits. 

I remained two weeks and would have been happy to remain longer, 
because my father was suffering some slight illness; but news carried to us 
that our Duke, with his court, had come across the Alps to visit Upper 
Savoy and would ride first to Annecy. My father insisted that my brothers 
and I ride southward immediately, that my uncle might present us to His 
Highness. 

His Highness, Duke Charles, was a young man, five years older than 
Francis and I. He was quite tall and extremely slender, but he was reputed 
to be tireless, and he had already proved his military ability. His reputation 
prepared me to some extent, but I felt unnerved, at the moment of 
presentation in the crowded town hall, by his harsh features and his cold 
manner of acknowledging us. I believe that, of the thirty young nobles 
presented that day, only Francis retained his poise and assurance. I let my 
pride in him console me for my sorry performance. 

I could not immediately congratulate Francis as I wished because His 
Highness convened a meeting of the principal men of the district, and 
Francis’ father presumed upon his position as Military Commander to admit 
Francis. My brothers returned to Brens while I went to the Chateau de Sales 
and waited impatiently for Francis. 


When he arrived with his father late in the day, I sensed some 
disappointment in his manner. He maintained an appearance of cheerfulness 
throughout supper but, when we retired to our room, abandoned it 
immediately as though realizing he could not deceive me. 

“Did you notice,” he asked, “that, wherever we have visited, the 
conversation centers on one subject?” 

I was not observant and admitted it. 

“Protestants,” he continued. “Protestants—but fellow Savoyards,” he 
emphasized. “Louis, that meeting today was for the purpose of planning 
military occupation of Chablais province.” 

I shared neither his interest nor indignation and understood his only by 
relating them to the last weeks of our life in Paris. 

“His Highness is not satisfied to be Duke,” Francis complained. “He 
wants the Pope to recognize him as king but thinks that cannot happen as 
long as his subjects in Chablais province adhere to Calvinism. He plans to 
send priests into the province with soldiers to protect them against the 
people he expects them to convert. 

“His ambition may produce something good,” I suggested. 

“St. Augustine!” Francis scoffed. “ ‘God can bring good even from evil,’ 
” he quoted. “The meeting today produced sufficient evil. It drove a wedge 
between Bishop Granier and every man present because His Excellency 
emphatically opposed the use of soldiers to protect priests who are 
supposed to be missionaries.” 

“Does your father support the Duke?” 

“You know my father’s attitude toward Protestants. He initiated this 
campaign. He convinced all the principal men of the district that they and 
their families live in constant danger of attack from Geneva—had them sign 
a petition asking Duke Charles to send priests into Chablais with soldiers to 
protect them.” 

“Genevans have caused trouble.” 

“Louis, I’m willing to believe that my father is motivated by zeal, even if 
it is an erroneous kind of zeal. But I’m convinced that Duke Charles is 
looking forward to a day when he can recapture Geneva and make it part of 
Savoy again. He wants to place a halo over his cannon by pretending 
interest in the spiritual welfare of these people. If that were his interest, he 
would respect Bishop Granier’s views and be guided by him.” 


“The priests can’t enter Chablais without protection,” I observed. “The 
people would not admit them.” 

He moved his head in disagreement. “You have forgotten Paris. The 
French king brought in the soldiers to protect him but succeeded instead in 
Causing a riot.” 

Because I already identified myself with the priesthood and was, 
therefore, most sympathetic toward all priests, I would not agree that the 
situation in Paris conformed with that of Chablais. 

“You’ve studied philosophy,” Francis insisted. “ ‘Every power tends 
toward the action proper to it,’ ” he quoted. “The action proper to an army 
is subjugation of an enemy, not mere preservation of order. Soldiers may 
enter Chablais to protect the priests, but the people will fear and resent them 
and, because of them, will resent the priests.” 

“What would you propose?” I challenged. 

“I know only what I would not propose. I am not yet able to determine 
how it is possible to hold firmly to the Faith, live peacefully with our 
neighbors, and induce them to adopt the Faith freely and willingly. I only 
know that I am opposed to military action in the name of religion.” 

He expressed the same thought clearly but inoffensively in the Devout 
Life where he wrote: “Princes honor their people and make them rejoice 
when they visit them with a peaceful company; but when they bring with 
them their armies, however good their intention, their visits are always 
disagreeable. For, although they impose military discipline on their soldiers, 
they cannot prevent some disorders by which the peasants will suffer.” 

Despite the pleasure attendant on our visit at Sales, we were both glad 
when the time arrived for departure to Padua. I was eager to resume my 
studies. Francis was equally eager to resume his but he was even more 
anxious to depart physically from the scene of an action repugnant to him. 

Padua offered a large variety of schools associated with the University. 
Older religious orders, such as Franciscans and Dominicans, as well as the 
younger Jesuit society had established colleges; certain individuals had also 
organized schools without religious connotations. 

Francis enrolled in a law school conducted by the celebrated Signor 
Pancirola, who accepted as students only those he considered worthy of his 
talents. Abbé Déage, content that he had acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
theology at Paris, now applied himself to the less exacting study of 


‘ 


literature. I enrolled in the Jesuit college because of my favorable 
experience with these excellent teachers at the College of Clermont. As at 
Paris, we arranged separate living quarters, this time in an albergo on Via 
del Santo, which terminates at the Basilica of the great Saint of Padua. 

The city suffered some lawlessness but none that was condoned by the 
authorities as at Paris. Criminals preyed upon the unwary or unfortunate 
(though the presence of Georges Rolland secured us from harm), students 
became embroiled with Paduans, and individual citizens differed among 
themselves; but the city could be described as peaceful because it was not 
afflicted with civil disorders such as we had witnessed. There did prevail, 
however, a marked spirit among the students of irreligion or indifference to 
religion which found expression in deliberate avoidance of religious 
devotions, the sacraments and Holy Mass. 

This caused no difficulty to Abbé Déage or me, for priests and aspirants 
to the priesthood were expected to apply themselves to prayer and devotion. 
But, in the manner common to all societies, the students expected others to 
conform to their irreligious attitude and soon subjected Francis to much 
unpleasantness because of his divergent habits. 

His fellow students at the law academy could not have been aware of his 
attendance at daily Mass and regular reception of the sacraments, because 
none of them was abroad in the early hours of the morning. In the 
beginning, in fact, they overwhelmed him with invitations to their social 
gatherings and parties. They became aware of his spiritual life gradually 
and, as it were, by a kind of suspicion arising from observation of his 
speech and conduct. 

One complained that he used no oaths to emphasize his speech, but 
Francis laughed and said that Paris had never included expression of oaths 
as a part of rhetoric. Others noted that Francis neither related romantic 
adventures nor remained in the company when others did. A change of 
attitude soon followed these discoveries. Students of the academy divided 
into two groups, one of which excluded Francis from their interests and 
activities, while the other, much smaller in numbers, continued to welcome 
him but exerted their influence to persuade him to a change of conduct 
conforming to theirs. 

Francis told us something during those days of the antagonism he was 
experiencing, but he preferred to attribute it to such a weakness as jealousy 


of his scholastic progress than to a positive love of evil by his colleagues. 
He was, even then, reluctant to discover wickedness or viciousness in others 
who, by training and social position, were destined to become leaders of 
lesser people. His feelings were seriously injured, for he was well aware of 
the personableness with which he was blessed and remembered the 
popularity he had enjoyed. He was disappointed when he was not invited as 
before to receptions and social gatherings. 

Because of his difficulties with fellow students, Francis was the more 
delighted in mid-September when young M. Claude appeared in the lecture 
room as a newly enrolled student of Signor Pancirola. Francis leaped from 
his place, embraced his friend and temporarily delayed commencement of 
the lecture. 

M. Claude enjoyed tremendously the surprise he had caused Francis, and 
Signor Pancirola had the good judgment to excuse both of them from 
lectures for the day. “I thought it would be more interesting to come here 
with you and resume our theological debate than to go to Geneva and busy 
myself exclusively with law,” M. Claude explained. 

Conscious of Francis’ difficulties with his fellow students, I also 
welcomed the appearance of M. Claude despite his religious beliefs. I was 
mindful, also, that M. Claude’s decision to attend the school at Padua, 
where he knew he would find Francis, was itself a slight indication that he 
had relaxed his attitude toward the Faith and must correspondingly have 
relaxed his formerly tenacious adherence to Calvinist Protestantism. 

Abbé Déage, exposed so recently to the attitude of Francis’ father and 
other leading men of Savoy, regarded renewal of this friendship most 
unfavorably. “I tolerated your association in Paris,” he contended, “because 
of some hope that M. Claude would change his views. You were very 
confident that he would.” 

“I’m even more confident, Abbé Déage, now that Claude has joined us 
here at Padua.” 

Abbé Déage rejected his confidence. He would not consider any reason 
or excuse for continuation of friendship between Francis and M. Claude. “I 
demand that you terminate your association immediately.” 

The brusque demand angered Francis but he was constrained to submit. 
Abbé Déage was not eager to remain at Padua as he had been to remain at 


Paris and would most certainly have dispatched a report of the matter to M. 
Francois. 

I am sure that Francis endeavored to explain his helplessness to M. 
Claude and used all his persuasiveness to mitigate his friend’s undoubted 
anger at the affront. His depression in following days indicated that he had 
failed in both. 

M. Claude permitted a bitter anger to possess his heart. He took pleasure 
in increasing Francis’ difficulties at the academy, especially after learning 
of the prevalence of irreligion among the other students and their existing 
antipathy toward Francis. 

Circumstances of the time served M. Claude exceedingly well, for we 
received at Padua a succession of dispatches which, did we not remember 
the promise of Christ, might have convinced all of the imminent extinction 
of Holy Mother Church. England, Germany and Geneva were strongholds 
of large Protestant sects; now came news that Spain and France would soon 
succumb. 

Spain had sent a great fleet against the English—some said as a demand 
for Spain’s political rights, others as a religious crusade—and had lost 
countless men and ships to storms and English guns. Spain awaited 
fearfully the appearance of an English fleet bringing men to dominate their 
country and impose English Protestantism. 

From France came more disturbing news. An assassin felled the Catholic 
leader in Paris, another assassin felled the French king; the two murders 
made King Henry of Navarre, Protestant military leader, a rightful claimant 
to the throne of Catholic France. Each day we expected to learn that he had 
crushed the Catholic armies and entered Paris to impose Protestantism in 
that country. 

With such news, the countenances of priests in Padua became somber, 
while those of weak faith began to express more openly their derision and 
contempt. 

Francis lived an unenviable life through the late months of that year and 
early months of the next. I do not know of particular events affecting him, 
for he was silent about his daily affairs. I do know that many reviled and 
ridiculed him. In late years, I have heard a lurid story which I cannot 
disprove but which I do not believe. Francis was twenty-two, completely 
familiar with the crude humor of students and sufficiently acquainted with 


human nature to evaluate their characters and intentions. I am inclined to 
believe that some have taken a story, related by Francis in the Devout 
Life but attributed by him to St. Jerome, and applied it to Francis in a 
misguided effort to prove that he was holy from his youth. 

Though I loved Francis in life and can assert my complete devotion to 
him, I cannot use the word “holy” to describe him as a student at Padua. He 
was devout and attentive, an exemplary young man, but these do not 
constitute holiness, which is an extremely intimate union with God. As I 
shall endeavor to establish by recital of events, I believe that Francis was 
then approaching the end of his apprenticeship in the spiritual life—a time 
which some spiritual writers designate as the period of beginners—for he 
was subjected to several trials of the type which often marks the end of that 
period. 

It so happened in the Lenten season of our first year at Padua that the 
Jesuit priests decided to adapt their nightly sermons from the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, founder of their Society. Francis and I had been 
exposed to the Exercises, in their abbreviated form, while students at the 
College of Clermont, but this was our first opportunity to benefit from them 
in their fullness. 

We were returning to our quarters one evening when four figures leaped 
suddenly from a doorway and barred our progress. There was sufficient 
light from the lanterns fastened at intervals to the buildings to know that the 
four were young, were muffled about the face to prevent recognition, and 
were armed with the swords of young nobles. 

“Throw down your rosary!” demanded one. 

He had chosen the most unfortunate of all possible demands on that 
occasion, for the preacher of the evening had expounded that part of 
the Exercises pertaining to devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

Beside me, Francis moved as though to comply with the demand for his 
rosary but suddenly lunged against me, driving me into an archway and 
leaping after me. He faced about with sword drawn and ready in a 
passageway so narrow that our enemies must attack singly and could not 
employ the advantage of their numbers. 

Because of Francis and the narrowness of our refuge, I could not see the 
attackers; but within moments, I heard their confused murmuring, followed 
by sounds of hurried footsteps as they fled from the scene. 


Francis moved cautiously into the street; then, stooping, picked up some 
object which he examined in the dim light. He muttered a soft exclamation 
of surprise and turned to show me what he had found but, deciding 
differently, hurled it high to the rooftops. He had identified one of the four 
but, neither then nor later, revealed him to me. 

Whether that one was M. Claude, as Francis’ action might be interpreted, 
I do not know, and charity requires me to assert my complete ignorance. 
The young man departed from Padau about that time, but I do not know 
whether his departure occurred before or after the encounter. I learned that 
he had gone to Geneva to continue his studies in that Protestant center. 

For some time after that night, Francis was reserved in speech and sober 
of expression. He seemed to dwell on the experience as though incapable of 
understanding the evil spirit that could induce or incite four intelligent 
young men, presumably gentlemen by virtue of ancestry, to insult the Lady 
who is Queen of all ladies. He adopted the habit, also, of visiting one of the 
churches each day and standing some minutes before the statue representing 
Mary with the Infant. He was embroiled in the dilemma which is common 
to all who wish to love God but who discover that this may incur the loss of 
some friends. 

“As soon as the children of this world perceive that you desire to follow a 
devout life,” Francis wrote later, “they will discharge arrows of mockery 
and detraction against you without number. The most malicious will 
attribute your change to hypocrisy, bigotry and artifice. They will say that, 
being frowned upon and rejected by the world, you fly for refuge to God. 
Your friends will make a thousand remonstrances which they imagine to be 
very wise and charitable. They will tell you that you will fall into some 
melancholy mood, that you will lose stature in the world and make yourself 
insupportable; you will grow old before your time; your domestic affairs 
will suffer; they will say that you must live in the world like one in the 
world, that salvation may be had without so many mysteries, and a 
thousand similar inanities. 

“Whatever we do, the world will wage war against us. If we remain long 
at confession, it will wonder how we can have so much to say; if we stay 
but a short time, it will say we have not confessed all our sins. It will 
observe all our motions and, for one word of anger that we utter, will 
protest that our temper is insupportable. The care of our affairs it will call 


avarice, and our meekness, folly. But as for them, the children of this world, 
their anger will be termed generosity, their avarice economy, their 
familiarities innocent entertainment. 

“Let us turn a deaf ear to this world! Let it cry as long as it please, like an 
owl, to disturb the birds of the day. Let us be constant in our decisions and 
unwavering in our resolutions. Our perseverance will demonstrate whether 
we have earnestly sacrificed ourselves to God and dedicated ourselves to a 
devout life.” 

His reference to “children of this world” who show themselves to be 
enemies of devotion is understandable when we remember his experience 
with his fellow students; but his comments regarding the “remonstrances” 
of friends are drawn also from experience, for he was referring, 
intentionally or not, to Abbé Déage and, I regret to confess, to me, because 
of our well-meaning but erroneous advice at this time. 

We greeted Easter with the customary joy of being released from Lenten 
restrictions; but Francis, without admitting any design, continued to eat 
sparingly in the morning and moderately at our principal meal. He also 
rejected most social invitations presented to him and accepted only those he 
could not decline with good grace. 

Abbé Déage was first to notice Francis’ withdrawal from social activities 
and remonstrated that he was following a strange course for one whose 
whole success in life must depend on his agreeableness to others and his 
ability to influence them favorably. He spoke kindly in the beginning, and 
Francis offered some slight excuse for his conduct as though he intended to 
resume such activities very soon in the future. 

Succeeding weeks witnessed no change, however, and Abbé Déage spoke 
with increasing severity; then, as his friend and a student of theology, I 
admonished Francis that he was conducting himself with grave impropriety. 
“A man in the world cannot live as a monk any more appropriately than a 
monk can live as a man of the world,” I told him several times. I am 
amused now to observe that Abbé Déage and I adopted the same sentiments 
Francis had expressed several years earlier at Paris. 

He answered us less frequently, not even offering excuses as he had in the 
beginning; and his infrequent answers were unintelligible to us because we 
were unable to relate them to his condition in life. He was as one stricken 
with a dumb devil. We worried that he had overtaxed his mind. 


I know now that his experience is not extraordinary in itself but is 
sometimes extraordinarily severe. Presumably all who sincerely love God 
must at some time prove that love by detaching their affections from the 
pleasures of the world and enduring a period of privation until they 
complete the transfer of their affections to God. A very few suffer intensely 
during this trial, but the greater number are burdened less heavily. 

Particulars of this ordeal, which differ greatly between different 
individuals—a phenomenon admirably reviewed in the works of the 
Spanish Carmelite—are not completely discernible and, indeed, are not 
always recognized by the subject. Severe temptations occur; the soul must 
struggle fiercely to remain loyal to God by turning resolutely against the 
spirit of the world. 

Fear may afflict the soul in the course of this trial—“initial fear” St. 
Thomas terms it. “It belongs,” he wrote, “to the state of beginners, in whom 
there is a beginning of filial fear resulting from a beginning of charity, 
although they do not possess the perfection of filial fear, because they have 
not yet attained to the perfection of charity.” 

Francis himself wrote of this fear: “That low and servile fear which 
begets excessive scruples is commendable in beginners as a certain presage 
of a future purity of conscience; but the same fear is blamable in those who 
are far advanced, in whose heart love should reign and drive out this kind of 
servile fear.” 

Such a fear now seized upon Francis. He became obsessed with dread 
that he was already stricken from the Book of Life and condemned to 
eternity in hell. This terror, following upon the extended period of bodily 
mortification, so weakened him that he soon fell prey to an illness. 

Abbé Déage summoned a physician who, in turn, summoned others to 
examine Francis; but, though these were the greatest among those in Padua, 
none was able to improve the patient’s condition. “He must be relieved of 
some spiritual disorder,” they concurred, though they were ignorant of its 
nature. 

Abbé Déage tried valiantly, but either Francis seemed unable to explain 
the matter intelligibly or the priest was unable to understand him. Week 
followed week, and at length the physicians attempted to prepare and 
comfort us. We despaired of his life. 


The need to lessen the weight of my sorrow led me to relate the entire 
matter to Father Possevin, one of my Jesuit masters who, moved by 
Christian charity and friendship, accompanied me to our quarters and to the 
bedside of my cousin. I retired from the room and resigned myself to a 
period of waiting in our common room, but Father Possevin reappeared 
very quickly. I was alarmed by this, but he quieted me with assurance that 
Francis’ condition had not changed. “There is a Father Lorenzo Scupoli of 
the Theatines staying temporarily in our community,” he explained. “He 
may be able to help your cousin. I will return with him.” 

Father Scupoli was the quintessence of good humor and undistinguished 
birth. He was heavily muscled and thick necked. His cassock, which 
ordinarily accentuates slenderness, gave him a more bulging appearance. 
His voice was deep and harsh, his manner blunt and determined. I was 
astonished and somewhat indignant that my friend, Father Possevin, had 
brought such a man to my well-mannered, sensitive cousin. 

Father Scupoli had little time or desire for conversation with me. His 
customary smile did not change while I explained Francis’ condition, but he 
was more interested in talking with Francis than with me and was impatient 
to be admitted to my cousin. I would have entered and introduced them but, 
as I opened the door, Father Scupoli put his hand on my arm, indicated by a 
nod of his head that he would not need my assistance, entered the room and 
closed the door behind him. I returned to the common room to sit 
uncomfortably with the Jesuit. 

A full hour passed slowly. Conversation with Father Possevin 
deteriorated. When Abbé Déage returned from his lectures, I welcomed him 
as a diversion, but he failed me because, as soon as I explained the visible 
presence of the Jesuit and invisible presence of the Theatine closeted with 
Francis, he retired to his room, obviously annoyed that another had intruded 
into Francis’ spiritual life. 

Francis told me later that, when Father Scupoli entered the room and first 
addressed him, he did shrink away from him. The Theatine seemed 
accustomed to that reaction, for he ignored the patient’s manners, seated 
himself in a chair so placed that Francis would not be required to look at 
him and began to discourse on the immensity of God’s love in terms such as 
Francis had never before heard. 


Altogether, Father Scupoli remained three hours, which I considered 
most injudicious because of Francis’ weakness. Twice I attempted to 
terminate the visit by knocking on the door to give the priest an excuse, but 
on each occasion, he persisted in his work. In that time, he proposed two 
resolutions to Francis: first, that he would submit himself to a spiritual 
director whom he would obey without hesitation; secondly, that he would 
discontinue his informal study of theology and either abandon it or enroll 
for formal instruction by competent masters. 

Francis agreed readily to the second, for he had cultivated a delectation 
for the sacred science. He would have agreed as readily to the first if Father 
Scupoli would assume the role of director, but the priest necessarily 
declined because he expected assignment to another location in the near 
future; it seemed to Francis, therefore, that he would be forced to accept 
Abbé Déage’s guidance, and to this he could not agree. His resistance ended 
when Father Scupoli discovered the nature of his objection and proposed 
my companion, Father Possevin, whose charity, learning and prudence 
qualified him as a spiritual director, and whose personal attributes were so 
admirable that the Pope had employed him as an emissary to various kings. 
When Francis agreed to submit to this priest, Father Scupoli took leave of 
him. 

I closed the door behind the departing priests and hurried anxiously to 
Francis. I had convinced myself that the prolonged session with the 
Theatine must have exhausted him. My first sight of him increased my 
anxiety, for he lay on his back looking at the ceiling and did not 
immediately direct his eyes toward me. 

“Are you tired?” I asked softly. 

He turned his head slightly to look at me. I remember the sudden surge of 
hope that lifted my heart at that moment, for I discerned in his eyes the first 
evidence of a great change. Then, quite unexpectedly, he smiled with that 
cheerfulness which had been such a marked characteristic of him before this 
affliction. 

“Do you know the Memorare?” he challenged. He lifted a paper from his 
bed and offered it to me. “You had better study it, Louis. You will want to 
teach it to others when you are a priest because it is a very powerful 
prayer.” 


I took the paper but, for the time, could not read it because of my relief 
that he had improved so much in such short time. I left his room as abruptly 
as Father Scupoli might have done. 

That very evening, Francis demanded that he be permitted to rise from 
his bed; with some difficulty, Abbé Déage and I prevailed on him to wait 
until a physician examined him once more. 

“T have recovered,” he insisted but submitted to our appeal. 

He had indeed recovered; the physician who came on the next day 
expressed amazement. He agreed that Francis leave his bed, only cautioning 
him to return to it periodically for rest. 

Father Possevin and Father Scupoli came together on the following day, 
but the latter came only to speak a brief word of encouragement to Francis 
and to present him with a copy of a book he had written, The Spiritual 
Combat. Francis received the book as a great treasure and exhibited an 
extraordinary reverence for its rough-mannered, lowly-born author. 

The greater proof of his respect for this priest appeared in the resolute 
manner with which he reorganized his spiritual life in succeeding weeks. He 
enrolled for the study of theology at the Jesuit college during hours not 
required for his legal studies and arranged regular conferences with Father 
Possevin. To the great joy of Abbé Déage and myself, he regained 
completely his former cheerfulness; much later I realized that he placed 
certain reins on it and made it a faithful servant. 

Father Possevin used Father Scupoli’s book to direct Francis. In the 
beginning, he required Francis to read the entire work, thoughtfully but in a 
cursory manner. This completed, Father Possevin then led him through the 
book a second time, slowly and constructively. 

The first fruit of this was composition by Francis of a simple rule of life 
by which to apply to himself the major admonitions contained in the book. 
This rule is available elsewhere to any who wish to examine it; I content 
myself here with directing attention to those portions of it pertaining to 
social life. 

I relate Francis’ concentration on this aspect to chapters seventeen and 
eighteen of Father Scupoli’s book, wherein he admonished: “You must 
begin with recollection in order to know what thoughts and desires usually 
occupy your mind. You must know your dominant passion, which must 
be singled out as your greatest enemy, the first to be attacked. 


“Having discovered the nature of the passion from which you suffer the 
most, you must consider what kind of persons you have to deal with, what 
places you are wont to visit. From these data, you can discover what 
disturbances are likely to occur.” 

Conforming to this, Francis examined his soul with an unwavering 
attention possible only to one who is determined to advance along the path 
toward God. “Social intercourse,” he entered in his rule, “has in times past 
caused me to fall into many faults.” To correct this and to safeguard his 
spiritual welfare in a general manner, he prepared a series of resolutions. 

“T will conjecture and foresee all that is likely to happen during the day. I 
will think seriously of all the unexpected adventures that may befall me, of 
the company in which I may have to pass my time, of the different affairs 
with which I may be occupied, of the places I may have to visit . . . I will 
see what is to be done, the manner and order in which my various tasks 
should be done, in what way I should speak in certain company. 

“T will never scom or show any sign of wishing to avoid the company of 
any person,” he resolved, against his old habit of assumed superiority. 
Whether by his own foresight or by guidance of Father Possevin, he 
guarded against the contrary vice of excessive familiarity “even with my 
most intimate friends.” 

“Above all, I will not attack nor irritate anyone, nor make game of any 
person whatsoever. I will honor each one according to his merit or his 
dignity. 

“T will enter into friendship with few and only with those who are 
honorable and good, for it is very difficult to profit by intercourse with 
many and to avoid being dragged down by those who are evil. 

“In the daily intercourse of life, I will strive to be modest, courteous, 
gentle, sympathetic and cordial, avoiding all insolence, harshness, 
affectation and contradiction.” 

Firm adherence to his rule caused, for a short time, a diminution of even 
the limited social activity in which Francis engaged after his recovery. This 
proved to be a period of transition during which he became more adept in 
application of his rule and which led, almost imperceptibly, to a radical 
change in his social life. 

Until then, he had necessarily continued to associate with a few fellow 
students of Signor Pancirola’s academy; he had not at Padua a patron such 


as he had found at Paris in the person of the Duchess of Mercoeur. Whether 
because maturity added a certain luster to his natural graciousness, or 
because his new role conferred an even greater personableness, or because 
some noticed his careful avoidance of those students who were more 
notorious for ribald life than studiousness, Francis began to receive 
invitations to social gatherings of the important people of Padua. 

His spiritual director, Father Possevin, inspired some of these, for he was 
known in the city as much for his gentlemanly charm as for his brilliance; 
but Signor Pancirola, intimate of Paduan judges and lawyers, was 
responsible for more. Signor Pancirola knew both the mind and social grace 
of his pupil and was eager to display Francis in the most effective settings. 

Once presented to the leaders of Padua, Francis’ personableness made 
him a favorite among them as it had among the great of Paris. During our 
two remaining years in Padua, he acquired countless friends and an 
excellent reputation. Consequently, when the day arrived for the 
interrogation, incidental to conferment on him of his degree of Doctor of 
Laws, such a large number of judges, lawyers, civil officials and university 
masters assembled that the ceremony was hurriedly transferred from the 
Academy to the auditorium of the University. 

I sat very proudly that day in the forefront of the audience. For a short 
time after the interrogations began, I experienced some alarm, for the legal 
questions proposed by judges and lawyers seemed designed to prevent, 
rather than promote, conferment of the doctorate. 

Francis stood before that great assemblage with such poise and 
composure, and answered all problems so clearly, that soon the judges 
seated behind him began to smile with pleasure. I realized, then, that the 
interrogators were not challenging Francis’ knowledge but forcing him to 
display it. They knew and revelled in the knowledge that Padua had never 
produced and, perhaps, would never again produce a young lawyer of such 
brilliance, such great promise, such virtue, and such charm. 

At the end of the ceremony, after an address by Signor Pancirola and 
actual bestowal of the parchment attesting his degree, Francis arose, 
according to custom, to thank all for their kindness. In solemn and formal 
tones, he addressed the “Reverend clergy, Masters, Doctors,” and the rest. 

“T realize fully my obligation to render my gratitude for the honor granted 
me this day.” Quite unexpectedly he began to smile. “But I am mindful also 


of your comfort, already severely tried, and shall defer to your 
sensibilities rather than my sentiments.” An appreciative murmur of 
laughter rippled through the audience. 

He spoke briefly, thereafter, but mentioned two thoughts which, 
considering his later life, are worthy of note. Referring to the course of his 
education, he said: “When I decided to apply myself to the study of law, I 
needed no counsel to direct me to the University of Padua.” Clearly, then, 
he had chosen the profession of legal advocate as his proper vocation in 
life. Yet, at the conclusion, he added a panegyric as unusual as it was 
beautiful: “To Thee, O Christ, immortal God, to the ever-glorious Mary, to 
my guardian angel, to blessed Francis whose name I rejoice to bear, be 
praise, honor, benediction, and thanks! Do Thou, O Eternal Law, the 
standard of all law, ‘set before me for a law the way of Thy justifications’: 
since ‘blessed is he whom Thou dost enlighten, O Lord, and to whom Thou 
dost teach Thy law.’ ” I recount these words because they indicate the 
degree to which his mind attended heavenly matters, even though he 
concealed it by disclosing it in terms proper to law. 

Had I been more perceptive, I should then have discovered his tendencies 
by joining together individual items of information. I knew of his interest in 
theology. I was well acquainted with his piety and attributed to this virtue 
the words with which he concluded his address. I knew of his rule of life, of 
his conferences with Father Possevin. Yet I permitted other matters so to 
occupy the forefront of my mind as to be insensitive to the clearly defined 
future. 

I knew he had sent to his father, months earlier, asking that we might visit 
Rome before returning to our home and had received the necessary 
permission. I permitted myself to be distracted by this in addition to my 
pride in Francis’ performance. 

We departed from Padua early in October of 1591 after studying there 
slightly more than three years. We arrived without incident at Venice and, 
on the insistence of Francis, found passage on a vessel to Ancona. Abbé 
Déage and I recommended the port of Pescara, farther south and directly 
across Italy from Rome; but Francis held firmly to Ancona and we agreed 
because the journey was a reward for his achievements at Padua. Not until 
we atrived at that port, after a cold and rough voyage, did he reveal that his 
first objective was a pilgrimage to the Holy House at nearby Loretto. 


His announced purpose alerted me. Perhaps I had unconsciously held a 
hope through our years of companionship that our respective vocations 
would not separate us; perhaps I began to awaken to unnoticed events. Now 
a hope stirred within me that this pilgrimage was a presage of something 
greater and more wonderful. I had little to sustain my hopes at the moment 
other than intimate knowledge of Francis and his attitudes; but my hope 
seemed to be based precisely on this knowledge. 

The Holy House was alleged to be the small building into which the 
Archangel Gabriel entered at Nazareth, saluted the Holy Virgin, and 
announced the Incarnation. According to legend, angels removed the Holy 
House from Nazareth in the thirteenth century when infidels threatened to 
desecrate it and, eventually, resettled it at Loretto. Many challenged the 
genuineness of the Holy House and even ridiculed the legend; and I should 
have expected Francis to be reserved of attitude because he was ever 
cautious of so-called pious beliefs when they included doubtful 
elements. On the contrary, his purpose and his sincere piety revealed an 
unreserved commitment to the validity of the Holy House and the tradition 
pertaining to it. 

My hopes mounted swiftly during our short journey to Loretto and return 
to Ancona. When we again enjoyed the privacy of the room we shared, I 
began to question him in what I considered a most astute manner but which 
only made him laugh. 

“What do you want to know?” he asked. 

I was about to ask the reason for our pilgrimage to Loretto but 
impulsively changed my question. “Why do you want to visit Rome?” 

“You suspect some dark and sinister adventure?” 

“I suspect that you are contemplating some adventure concerming 
yourself and the Church.” 

He continued for the moment with the task of arranging some clothing on 
hangers, but he used the time also to become more serious. “I am thinking 
that I should become a priest,” he said. 

The hope I had restrained successfully until that moment broke the bonds 
imposed on it. I could not speak because of the joy that filled me. Had he 
been someone I esteemed less, I should have moved quickly to embrace 
him. 


Francis pretended not to understand my reaction. “Would that make you 
happy or unhappy?” he asked lightly. 

I did embrace him then, and my tongue loosed to give expression to my 
happiness. Yet I was conscious that, although he had studied theology with 
great pleasure, he had always indicated law as his proper vocation. At 
length, I began to question him as to his new vocation. 

“You needn’t be alarmed,” he assured me. “I discussed this regularly with 
Father Possevin ever since he agreed to be my spiritual director. In the 
beginning he was doubtful but, after several months, he began to encourage 
me as he became convinced that I had a true vocation to the priesthood.” 

“Why was he doubtful?” 

He smiled a little ruefully. “Because I told him, in the beginning, my low 
opinion of fighting and killing in the name of Jesus Christ. 

“T was studying law; I was determined to be both a good man and a good 
lawyer. I would combine both into the proper practice of law or the 
formation of good laws when I became a member of our Senate. But neither 
formation of laws nor practice of law will put an end to the fighting I 
opposed. Only priests and prelates can do that by demanding that the laity, 
be they princes or peasants, obey the directives of God and the Church. It 
became very clear that, if I were sincerely interested in putting an end to the 
fighting and substituting peaceful means of conversion, I must become a 
priest. I decided on this pilgrimage to Loretto and Rome as a way of gaining 
the grace to know whether I should enter the priesthood.” 

His explanation troubled me, for all the Protestant sects had started with 
criticism and introduction of alleged reforms; but all had progressed quickly 
into revolution, anarchy and destruction. I said nothing and attempted to 
conceal my misgivings by attention to my possessions. 

Francis understood my silence. “You think me a reformer, Louis?” 

“You must have told Father Possevin your ideas,” I evaded. 

“IT did and he approved them. He approved them more enthusiastically 
when I reduced all of them to one.” 

“One?” 

“Zeal,” Francis said. “Father Possevin helped to clarify my objections to 
the actions of others and to understand my own inclinations. With his help, 
I reduced them to the single issue of zeal, for I was opposed to the kind of 


zeal that incited men to fighting and killing, and supported that zeal which 
inspires men to imitate our Savior.” 

I do not remember all that he said that night and, perhaps, that is for the 
better, as he treated of this same subject some years later in his Treatise on 
the Love of God. 

“Because zeal is an ardent and vehement love,” he wrote, “it requires 
guidance; otherwise it can become excessive. Not that divine love can be 
excessive in itself or in the inclinations it imparts to our spirit, but in the 
occasional employment of anger, which may lead to roughness and 
violence. Zeal may very properly employ anger against evil but must do so 
in such manner as to save the sinner if possible. 

“The householder, whom our Savior describes in the Gospel, knew well 
that servants may exceed their master’s intention. Thus, when asked if they 
should root up the cockle, he said, ‘No, lest perhaps gathering up the cockle 
you root up the wheat also.’ Anger is such a servant—strong, courageous 
and willing to undertake great tasks; yet he is so ardent, hotheaded, 
inconsiderate and impetuous that ordinarily, he does nothing good without 
doing much evil at the same time. 

“Anger is given by nature to assist reason and is employed by grace in 
the service of zeal; yet it is a dangerous helper and not to be desired, for if it 
becomes master, it overturns the authority of reason. Self love often 
deceives us by gratifying its own passions under the name of zeal. 

“There are persons who think one cannot be very zealous unless one is 
also very angry. On the contrary, holy zeal does not employ anger except in 
extreme necessities.” 

On that night at Ancona, he did not relate zeal to anger. He spoke of it 
then with reference to violence and war, for these were immediately before 
him and claimed his attention. 

Our pilgrimage did not achieve the end for which Francis had undertaken 
it—that is to say, it did not produce in him the firm conviction that he 
should enter the priesthood which he hoped it would—but it certainly was 
not completely unproductive of grace. He did not reveal his purpose to 
Abbé Déage and, to guard against any unwitting disclosure, never referred 
to the matter of his vocation until we were safely in our own quarters. Then 
he reverted to it immediately. 


In reality, he already had sufficient evidence on which to base his own 
firm conviction but was avoiding or delaying a resolute determination of the 
will. I think his memory of his weakness at that time—a weakness common 
to all of us by reason of our fallen nature—prompted that reference to 
religious vocations in his Treatise on the Love of God. 

“The great St. Thomas,” he wrote, “expressed the opinion that it is 
inadvisable to consult and deliberate excessively when inclined to enter 
religious life; since the religious life is counselled by our Savior in the 
Gospel, what is the need for many or long consultations? Let it suffice to 
consult well with a few persons who are prudent and capable of assisting us 
to form a firm resolution. As soon as we have deliberated and resolved, 
whether in this or any other matter pertaining to God’s service, we must be 
constant and immovable.” 

Foremost in his mind, through the eight months which elapsed between 
our departure from Padua and return to Savoy, was the attitude he must 
expect of his father. I could understand his concern, for I remembered my 
uncle’s obvious pride and expectations of a renowned career for his oldest 
son. 

Let me emphasize that M. Frangois was a man of many exemplary habits. 
He went regularly to seek absolution of his sins in Confession, he received 
Holy Communion more frequently than most men, he knew but one wife, 
he demanded honesty and truthfulness of his children and gave them 
example of this by his own conduct. Yet he was sufficiently enamored of 
worldly title and position that I could anticipate the opposition he would 
proffer if Francis announced an intention of entering the priesthood. It is a 
strange anomaly that so many men who are most willing to spend their 
wealth and strength in the service of God and His Church will most 
vehemently refuse to give their most gifted son in that same service. 

If we held any illusions when we returned to Savoy, his father’s greeting, 
followed by that of his mother, brothers and sisters, effectively dispelled 
them. Admittedly, they had reason for great pride: Few of the families in 
our mountains could boast of a son educated at Paris or Padua, and none a 
son honored as a Doctor of Law. 

M. Francois had moved his family to enjoy the early summer months in 
their chateau near La Thuile, a residence admirably fitted for the receptions 
he instituted and to which he invited all the important families of the 


district. Guests filled the house and more sought refuge in the village inn. 
The great company delighted Francis as social gatherings always had, and 
the guests, in turn, were charmed by his young handsomeness, his grace and 
wit. 

I could remain but a short time at La Thuile, for my twenty-fifth birthday, 
when I would be eligible for ordination, was only two months in the future; 
and I was required to reside during that period in Annecy, where the Bishop 
could observe my sincerity and disposition. Observing Francis’ pleasure 
during the few days at La Thuile, however, I began to wonder if this were 
not the life proper to him and whether he might abandon his thoughts of 
entering the priesthood. 

On the evening before my departure, he detached himself from the guests 
to sit with me in the room we shared and discuss the matter of his future. He 
reemphasized his goal of the priesthood but referred to the difficulty of 
winning his father’s approval. 

“You will soon be twenty-five,’ I reminded him, for his birthday 
followed mine by one week. “You are free to decide your own future.” 

He shook his head slowly. “Father has developed some bitterness, Louis. 
He initiated that plan of sending soldiers and priests into Chablais. The plan 
has failed—the priests have not won a single convert in the entire province. 
He will not admit that the plan was faulty. He blames Bishop Granier for 
the failure. He thinks that the Bishop’s opposition to the original plan 
changed later to hidden and secret ways of discouraging the priests.” 

He continued to emphasize his father’s attitude until I began to suspect he 
was concealing a change of heart. “Do you still desire to be a priest?” I 
demanded. 

He hesitated momentarily. Quite accidentally I had forced him to a 
decision. Then he nodded affirmatively. “But I can’t inflict pain on my 
father by suddenly destroying his dreams.” 

“He must adjust to your vocation.” 

He gazed directly at me. “I don’t want to make myself the instrument of 
testing his loyalty to God or the Church, Louis. I’ve often wondered what 
attitude Claude might have developed toward the Faith if he had not been 
hurried to a decision and antagonized by events.” 

His reference to the friend whom I had almost forgotten surprised me. 
“Surely you don’t relate a man disposed toward Protestantism from birth 


with your father who has always submitted to the Church?” 

“T am thinking more generally of provocation,” he answered. “I think St. 
Paul’s admonition that fathers not provoke their children to anger demands 
that children not provoke their fathers to anger. I think I am required to be 
patient until some opportune time.” 

I was not at all sure that he was following the proper course; nor will I 
recommend it to others who may confront a similar problem. Francis, 
himself, at a later time warned “of a troublesome temptation which often 
crosses the way of such souls as have a great desire to do what is most 
according to God’s will. For the enemy at every turn puts them in doubt 
whether it is God’s will for them to do one thing rather than some other.” 

Had Father Possevin been nearby, he would most certainly have sought 
his advice; or had there been some priest of the district, known to be holy, 
he would have submitted to him. Having access to neither the one nor the 
other, he held himself alert for some clear indication of God’s will. 

Bishop Granier received me most graciously. He was far advanced in 
years, had grown old as a Benedictine monk and was abbot of his 
monastery when selected to become bishop of our diocese. His manner was 
kindly, in keeping with his order’s established hospitality; yet it was 
tempered by his order’s maxim, “Test the spirits, whether they be of God.” 
He subjected me to a critical questioning and examined most attentively the 
documents I had brought from Padua attesting my scholastic and spiritual 
qualifications for the priesthood. I am proud to relate that, when I presented 
myself for his decision a week later, he adjudged me qualified for the 
priesthood and even for appointment as a canon of the Cathedral chapter. 

So surprised and overwhelmed was I by this last that I exclaimed 
impulsively, “So many other priests are my seniors, Your Excellency! Some 
may resent this appointment.” 

His faded eyes lighted. “Then, Louis, they must learn to submit, as good 
Benedictines would, when others are preferred before them.” 

Because organization of selected diocesan priests into a cathedral chapter 
is not essential and is not practiced throughout the Universal Church, my 
reference to this may puzzle some readers. May I explain, therefore, that the 
principal duties of such a chapter are to chant the Office in common and to 
discuss possible solutions to difficulties encountered in the course of 
ministering to the faithful. In our diocese, appointment as a canon of this 


chapter was considered a signal honor; appointment to the office of provost, 
the presiding officer, was an honor second only to appointment as bishop, 
as it was confirmed by issuance of a papal brief. 

His Excellency arranged that I should serve as one of his secretaries until 
October, when he would next confer Holy Orders; in this position, I soon 
had opportunity to tell him of Francis’ desire for the priesthood, of his 
father’s certain opposition, and of Francis’ great hope that he might realize 
his desire without incurring his father’s anger. 

His Excellency was little interested. Aware of the difficulties existing 
between him and M. Francois, I understood his lack of interest and exerted 
myself to emphasize Francis’ great merits and talents. His Excellency 
showed no greater interest but did suggest that, when Francis came to 
Annecy on the occasion of my ordination, he should find reason to visit the 
episcopal residence. In guarded words and phrases, I conveyed this 
information to Francis by means of a sealed letter. 

Francis did not wait but found reason for riding into Annecy in the 
following week. He had not notified me and, when a housekeeper informed 
me that a visitor awaited me in the reception room, I was most pleasantly 
surprised. “I could not wait three months,” he explained; and, indeed, his 
whole person bespoke a vibrant impatience. 

Fortunately, Bishop Granier was able to receive him, and I conducted 
Francis into the presence of His Excellency. I would have withdrawn, but 
Francis asked that I be permitted to remain, and Bishop Granier acceded. 

I witnessed on that occasion what I had seen so often before and many 
times after—the effect of Francis’ remarkable personableness. Within 
minutes, Bishop Granier’s manner changed from mere pleasantness to 
unconcealed delight in Francis as a person and a learned young man. Yet he 
did not jettison his responsibilities as spiritual superior and leader. He 
questioned Francis as to the origin and development of his vocation. Very 
carefully, he avoided all reference to his own relations with M. Francois. 

“Your Excellency,” Francis volunteered at length, “you are doubtful of 
my vocation because of my father’s attitude toward Chablais and his 
disagreement with you. Louis will assure you that I never favored my 
father’s plans nor our Duke’s action in sending the soldiers into Chablais. 
He will tell you also that it is my opposition to forceful measures that first 
awakened a vocation to religious life.” 


From that moment, our aged bishop and my youthful cousin became firm 
friends. Francis had found a prelate who approved, without reservations, his 
principle of attracting people to the Faith; His Excellency had found a man 
of youthful vigor who could give expression to that principle. Yet there 
remained the basic difficulty, which Bishop Granier recognized as a valid 
obstacle: the certain opposition of M. Francois. 

“We can only pray, Francis,” His Excellency concluded the interview. “I 
Shall include this intention in my daily Mass; you and Louis must include it 
in your prayers. I am sure that Louis,” he turned slightly toward me, “will 
ask God’s grace on you and your father when he first offers the Holy 
Sacrifice.” 

Some have wondered why Francis allotted to the subject of prayer—its 
nature, necessity and proper method—so many pages of his Devout Life. 
The sequence of events, unhurried and without apparent relationship, which 
occurred during the eight months following his initial interview with 
Bishop Granier, sufficiently explains this. 

Francis returned periodically to Annecy through that summer but could 
report nothing to increase his or our hopes. On the contrary, his father, 
observing his first son’s social gifts and extraordinary intellectual gifts, was 
lofting Francis ever higher in his imagination. When the family came to 
Annecy in October at the time of my ordination and first Mass, M. Francois 
was obviously more intent on exhibiting Francis than honoring me. But 
God, for His own purposes, was doing to us as He once did to the Canaanite 
woman, forcing us to multiply our prayers. 

In the third week of that same month, the provost of the Cathedral 
chapter died. I was new to the priesthood and, because of my long absence 
in Paris and Padua, not well acquainted with my brother priests of the 
diocese; yet I learned quickly that many of them were intensely interested 
in the office of provost either for themselves or a friend. Interest in that 
vacancy, in fact, obscured my appointment as a canon of the chapter and 
diverted the resentment of some who had desired such an appointment for 
themselves. 

Bishop Granier pretended ignorance of the assertions and conjectures, 
some of which he must have overheard or learned from one or another 
source. Near the end of that month, he summoned me and, having 


committed me to secrecy, asked if the conferment of this office on Francis 
would sufficiently gratify his father. 

The possibility of Francis receiving such a great honor destroyed my 
judgment. “Francis is admirably fitted for the office, Your Excellency. He 
has a brilliance of mind which would enable him to mingle with scholars 
and brilliance of manners which would admit him even to functions at our 
Duke’s court in Turin.” 

Bishop Granier smiled indulgently at my enthusiasm. “I am already 
satisfied as to his qualifications, Louis. My question relates only to M. 
Francois.” 

“IT am sure,” I answered rashly, “that he would be honored, Your 
Excellency, by the bestowal of this great honor on his son.” 

Many times, in succeeding months, I regretted the assurance of my 
words. At the moment I spoke, Francis was presenting himself before the 
Senate, convened in Chambery, to win recognition as a lawyer and 
authorization of that august body to represent litigants and defendants in 
courts of law. 

As at Padua, he delighted these men, themselves skilled in law, by his 
knowledge and charm, while he edified them by that goodness which is 
essentially interior but which, when sufficiently developed, manifests itself 
exteriorly. When the questioning ended, he received the rare honor of 
applause and cheering. Aware as he was of his father’s attitude and knowing 
the success he could enjoy as a lawyer, he must have been sorely tempted to 
put aside his desire for the priesthood, which seemed no more attainable 
than before except at the cost of his father’s affection. 

Bishop Granier must have considered Francis’ mounting difficulties, for 
he convened the canons soon after his conversation with me and proposed 
Francis as their provost. Perhaps none of the chapter, other than I, would 
have accepted Francis; but none would dare to oppose the wishes of their 
bishop. Of necessity, all voiced their approval (though some expressed their 
disappointment and resentment after His Excellency retired). Then, despite 
the lateness of the season, the snow, and other difficulties to be encountered 
in the Alps, Bishop Granier dispatched a messenger to Rome with his plea 
for confirmation of Francis as provost. 

Almost incredible temptations assailed Francis in the months while we 
waited a reply from Rome. Often I felt almost a compulsion to tell Francis 


of the Bishop’s action; perhaps the Bishop himself endured at times a 
similar weakening. I preserved the secret only because of my promise to 
His Excellency, while Bishop Granier probably found strength by regarding 
this as another opportunity to “try the spirits, whether they be of God.” 
Certainly both he and I were influenced by uncertainty as to the answer that 
would come from Rome. 

In December, a friend of M. Francois who was a counsellor to the Duke 
brought an offer to Francis of appointment to the Senate by His Highness. 
Francis avoided the necessity of accepting or rejecting the appointment by 
inventing an excuse for hurrying to Annecy and remaining with me until the 
Senate adjourned. 

While Francis visited with me, the counsellor remained as a guest with 
M. Francois, apparently expecting Francis to return immediately. This 
enforced association incited discussions between the counsellor, who was 
M. Jean de Veigy, and M. Francois to the end that, when the weather 
permitted, M. Francois and Francis would visit M. Jean’s family. Their 
purpose was introduction of Francis and a daughter of M. Jean; then, 
assuming the mutual satisfaction of the two young people, the conclusion of 
a marriage contract. 

Francis later confessed that he prayed during those days for a severe and 
prolonged winter, but God refused to hear his prayer. Early in April, the 
snow began to melt and, near the end of the month, M. Francois adjudged 
the country suitable for travelling. 

Francis was desperate, but he comforted himself that he could exercise 
his privilege of deciding that the young lady was unsatisfactory. “I sorted 
through many reasons,” he said later, “selecting those which would not be 
unjust to her, and which would place the onus of my decision on myself, as 
though I were either unable to judge correctly or was so conceited that I 
would not be satisfied. When we arrived at M. Jean’s chateau and I was 
presented to the young lady, I saw at once that the reasons for rejection on 
which I had decided were inadequate; the young lady was lovely of 
appearance, of the most angelic character and sweetest disposition. To 
refuse her, I should have been forced to feign insanity.” 

During the week he and his father remained with M. Jean, Francis prayed 
with the intensity of despair, employing every minute of privacy for this 
purpose. Throughout that week, he had repeatedly to repulse his father’s 


importunities that he express his satisfaction and agreement. “I persuaded 
him that the young lady was altogether so lovely and charming that I should 
not be required to speak impulsively. When pressed by his insistence that 
courtesy to M. Jean and his daughter demanded a specific time when I 
would make known my decision, I fixed upon the last day of May. For May 
is Mary’s month, and I determined that I should pray incessantly to her 
through her month. If, before the last day, I were not given a means for 
making known my desire for the priesthood without antagonizing my 
father, I would accept it as conclusive evidence that God willed me to 
marry.” 

Late in the evening of May 10, Bishop Granier’s messenger returned 
from Rome, bringing the papal brief for which we had waited so long and 
anxiously. It bore the date of March 7, but the messenger had been unable 
to force his way through the mountain passes because of deep snow on the 
southern side of the Alps. Despite the lateness of the hour, Bishop Granier 
summoned me, gave me the brief, and entrusted to me the mission of riding 
very early in the morning to La Thuile and explaining the matter to Francis. 

Fortunately, M. Francois was not at the chateau when I arrived at La 
Thuile, and I had little difficulty, after properly greeting my aunt and 
cousins, in retiring with Francis to his room, where I handed him the papal 
brief. 

He glanced hurriedly through the ornately lettered parchment. His face 
paled slightly; his hand became unsteady as he read it more carefully a 
second time and realized fully the significance of the document. The strain 
of past months, lifted so suddenly, brought tears of relief and he turned 
away from me to stand at the window as though gazing out on the fields and 
mountains. As well as I could, I pretended I was not aware of his emotional 
reaction and told him the circumstances attending the obtaining of the brief. 
When, after some interval, he faced me again, his voice was steady, his 
expression resolute. “You had better return to Annecy, Louis, without 
waiting for Father.” He smiled a little grimly. “He may not favor you as 
much as he has when I tell him my intention—even though I shall be 
provost of the Cathedral chapter.” 

Appointment of Francis to the office of provost proved insufficient in 
itself to assuage M. Francois. In the beginning, he refused to accept it as 
compensation for his son’s sacrifice of certain wealth and position. 


Fortunately, my aunt intervened to remind him that, had she cherished 
these, she would never have become interested in the impoverished young 
nobleman who had sought shelter in her mother’s home, howsoever 
handsome he had been. 

Perhaps my aunt was the most important factor, for the appointment of 
Francis, combined with Francis’ own determination, might have so aroused 
the anger of M. Francois—“a stubbornly determined man”—that he would 
have borne his opposition to a maximum extremity. But he loved his wife 
quite as much as she loved him and could not oppose what she favored. He 
was constrained to turn his anger from his son and turn it against others. 

He held me at fault, of course; but as I could not be greatly esteemed 
(being merely his nephew), he found greater relief by increasing his 
antipathy toward Bishop Granier. He seized eagerly on this last when 
Francis innocently made known that His Excellency had secured his 
appointment as provost without disclosing his actions to Francis. My uncle 
chose to regard His Excellency’s action as a personal affront, a usurpation 
of his parental rights, and a measure designed to lessen the influence he 
exercised in the district. 

Because of Francis’ great achievements in later years, some have 
censured the attitude and conduct of his father. When this matter is rightly 
considered, however, very few are there who achieve such dominance over 
their desires that they accept both success and failure with equal 
indifference; which is to say that few ever achieve such intimate union with 
the will of God that they fix their desire in Him. By far the greater number 
of us rage inconsolably when we fail to achieve some great desire and, even 
more, when we suffer some great loss, being unwilling to accept God’s 
supervision of life or fortune. 

Francis was most fond of teaching that we should love above all others 
those abjections “which befall us by accident, or by our condition of life: 
for these are most profitable to our souls and most acceptable to God 
because we have not chosen them ourselves but received them from God, 
whose choice is always better than our own. 

“Painful things cannot be loved when considered in themselves; but when 
viewed in their source, i.e., in the divine will and providence which ordains 
them, they are supremely delightful. Look at tribulations in themselves and 
they are dreadful; behold them in the will of God and they are love and 


delight. In truth, love either takes away the hardship of labor or makes it 
dear to us while we feel it.” 

M. Francois’ disappointment was the more bitter because he considered 
that he was already far advanced in his designs for Francis. He counted as 
certain that Francis would enter the Senate when that body again convened, 
that Francis would marry the daughter of M. Jean, counsellor to the Duke, 
that Francis would quickly gain renown as a lawyer; he counted as probable 
that Francis would serve the Duke in some capacity and, in time, become a 
counsellor to His Highness. So certain was he of all the future that, while 
the family lived at La Thuile, he had directed an army of craftsmen to repair 
and refurbish the Chateau de Sales as a wedding present which would 
enhance the social status of his son and provide for him a considerable 
income. 

His resentment, if measured by a material standard, fell most heavily on 
Francis. He was not sufficiently satisfied by his anger against Bishop 
Granier and me; he also penalized Francis by requiring, as a condition of 
his reluctant permission, that his first son renounce all rights of inheritance 
to his appreciable estate. He may have thought that this condition, which his 
wife could not well oppose, would dissuade Francis; when it failed as a 
deterrent, he made known he would provide thereafter nothing more than 
food and a room for his son. 


Book Two 


THE PROFICIENT 


Part 1 


FRANCIS, ZEALOUS PRIEST 


FRANCIS changed incredibly between the day when I delivered the papal 
brief to him and the day, a week later, when he came to Annecy to report to 
Bishop Granier. He had turned his mind completely from all distractions, 
had asserted his goal, had gained a new purposefulness that had long been 
lacking from his actions. He who had never been without funds was 
untroubled by lack of them. He was confident that as God had so 
wondrously guided him toward achievement of his goal, so would He 
provide all that was necessary to it. Rather than complain of his 
circumstances, he was happy that he had sufficient funds remaining from 
previous allowances to care for his needs in the immediate future. 

Bishop Granier could have proffered money to Francis but fixed on a 
course more proper and honorable. He arranged to confer the first major 
order, subdeacon, on Francis littke more than a month later. Immediately 
after that ceremony, he ordered Francis to prepare a sermon for delivery in 
the Cathedral two weeks later. 

Francis understood His Excellency’s purpose of providing him with the 
honorarium always granted to preachers (though His Excellency also 
intended to utilizeFrancis’ talent for the benefit of the faithful). “One thing 
is lacking, Your Excellency. I am only a subdeacon and not permitted to 
preach.” 

Bishop Granier smiled amusedly. “I would not order you to disobedience, 
Francis. I dispense you, as of this moment, from the rule forbidding 
subdeacons to preach.” 

An unusually large number of people attended devotions in the Cathedral 
on the evening of June 25th, 1593, octave day of Corpus Christi. Devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist drew a part of that crowd; novelty drew a larger part 
who came in that spirit with which they might have attended an athletic 


contest or a ball—they came to witness the first public appearance of 
Francis in his new role. 

Our people of Annecy enjoyed few diversions; they had a most unusual 
one in this new subdeacon. Francis was well born and well educated, a rare 
combination among our priests at that time. He was a Doctor of Laws, a 
lawyer admitted to practice in our courts, a nominee to the Senate. While 
yet a layman, he had been named provost of the Cathedral chapter and had 
received confirmation of that appointment by the Holy See. Added to these 
was the drama of conflict and, in a practical sense, disinheritance by his 
father, the most influential and one of the wealthiest men in the district. 
Even Protestants and parish priests were drawn to hear him. 

I remained in the sacristy with Francis during the opening prayers and 
first part of Benediction. He was extremely nervous and either paced about 
the room or stopped by the lantern to reexamine his sermon notes. At one 
time, he seemed about to discard his notes, abandon the subject he had 
prepared, and preach on some other. I watched him with considerable 
wonderment because I could think of no explanation for his loss of poise 
and assurance. Finally, however, as the moment for his appearance 
approached, he stood before the crucifix. His lips did not move as they 
might if he were praying. He seemed only to study the effigy of that 
tragedy. 

He spoke very well in his customary slow and distinct manner. He spoke 
very simply, telling that great throng in ordinary words the extraordinary 
story of the Blessed Sacrament. He was well advanced in his sermon before 
I began to realize that his sermon was unlike any I or the others present had 
ever heard. Not once did he refer to classic writers of antiquity as was then 
the custom of our preachers; not once did he quote an involved sentence 
from philosophers or theologians; not once did he denounce Protestants or 
refer to heretics. Everyone understood his thoughts; everyone stood 
enraptured by their beauty. Slowly, then, I felt a suspicion that his earlier 
nervousness was not caused by the fear of a neophyte in the pulpit but the 
fear proper to a revolutionist. He had begun to activate his revolutionary 
plan for reviving and strengthening the Faith among men. 

The crowd attracted to the Cathedral that night by the novelty of the 
occasion left with greater satisfaction than they had anticipated, though of a 


different type. Most were quiet and thoughtful as they departed, their minds 
filled with the beautiful images Francis had given them. 

Bishop Granier saw the effect wrought by Francis; but he knew that one 
sermon would accomplish little of permanent value. Immediately after the 
service, as soon as he entered the sacristy, His Excellency instructed Francis 
that he should preach each Friday evening thereafter in the Cathedral. He 
had hardly given the assignment when some of the parish priests came to 
the sacristy to ask that Francis preach in their churches. In succeeding days, 
other pastors added new requests. Thus God provided opportunities for 
Francis to extend the revolution he had initiated. 

Reaction of clergy and laity, in Annecy and the surrounding area, to 
Francis’ series of sermons was diverse and vigorous. Few feigned 
indifference; the overwhelming majority either acclaimed him or criticized 
him. 

Some of the clergy, including the influential canons of the Cathedral 
chapter, scoffed at the new subdeacon’s simple manner of preaching and 
derided his failure to argue against the tenets of Protestantism. Some 
prominent laymen, including his father, criticized the great number of 
sermons he preached, asserting that his effectiveness would languish 
quickly as people became accustomed to his voice and manner. 

The greater number of ordinary people, however, both clergy and laity, 
responded eagerly to subdeacon Francis. Though it was summer, a time 
when few care to endure the discomfort of a crowded church, they filled 
every church in which he appeared as though they hungered for the spiritual 
food he dispensed. A people satiated with argumentative preaching 
welcomed the young man who encouraged them to love God by conforming 
ever more perfectly with His commandments, to love and cherish their 
families and their neighbors, to approach God more intimately by doing 
voluntarily and for love many things not required by commandment. 

At the end of July, after only five weeks of preaching, Francis asked 
permission of Bishop Granier to engage in a new activity, formation of a 
Confraternity of the Holy Cross. The very name of the organization is 
redolent of his gratitude toward Father Scupoli, for the Theatines, of which 
that priest was a member, are zealous advocates of affection for Christ’s 
holy cross. 


But Francis had a purpose much greater than mere expression of personal 
gratitude. “I am concemed especially about men,” he explained to His 
Excellency. “It is in man’s nature to be active, aggressive and dominating. If 
they believe something to be so, they must express that belief outwardly in 
their actions. If they cannot express the belief in action, they soon lose 
interest in the belief itself. 

“Both men and women have been attending my sermons, but the men 
will not long continue to stand passively and listen to a preacher. They must 
participate, must have a vital part in spiritual activities. 

“And there is something more, Your Excellency. Men make and remake 
the world in which we live; they form society, establish laws and customs, 
decide war or peace. When they are imbued with right principles and act 
because of proper motives, they perform the role for which God created 
them. When they act from motives inspired by corrupt nature, they destroy. 

“Let me institute this activity which is proper to their nature, in which 
they will edify and encourage each other, and by which they can express 
their faith publicly. Some of them do perform good exercises privately, but 
all will do them more willingly and give greater glory to God when they 
join with their fathers, brothers, sons and neighbors in unison.” 

He received from Bishop Granier not mere permission but positive 
encouragement in a blessing granted all who joined the Confraternity of the 
Holy Cross. 

In actual fact, the title was something of a misnomer, for the only direct 
relationship of the organization to the holy Cross was inclusion of two feast 
days, the Exaltation of the Cross and the Finding of the Cross, among those 
appointed for special observance. Nevertheless, it was a most wise choice, 
for the Cross is a dynamic symbol, representative of action and superlative 
sacrifice. 

Francis prosecuted the work with his customary energy and enthusiasm. 
He enlisted a small group of men and youths from various parishes, seeking 
those already disposed toward public manifestation of their faith, and 
obtained agreement from all that, beginning on the first Monday of 
September, they would bare their heads and kneel to recite the Angelus, 
wherever they might be—in their homes, in a shop, or on the public 
highway. 


At noon, on that Monday, people walking Annecy’s streets were 
dumbfounded at the sight of men, alone or in pairs or threes, kneeling as the 
church bells rang. Before the bells ceased, most women and many more 
men also knelt and prayed the Angelus—or remembered its meaning if they 
could not remember the prayer; before the week ended, all Annecy adopted 
the practice. Francis, merely a subdeacon, had introduced a new custom in 
the town, and the new custom brought hundreds of new recruits to a special 
ceremony he arranged on Sunday night. 

Francis had planned carefully and deliberately the constitution and details 
of his new confraternity with the dual objective of attracting men and 
discouraging women. On that Sunday evening, he appeared in the pulpit 
dressed as usual in cassock and surplice but carrying another garment which 
he exhibited as the uniform of the confraternity—a coarse black tunic with 
hood, a knotted cord to be tied around the waist, and a rosary to be 
suspended from the cord. He emphasized that the principal activity of this 
new organization would be that of honor guard to Christ in the most 
Blessed Sacrament when solemnly exposed in the churches or carried in 
public procession. All members would pledge themselves to receive Holy 
Communion at least once each month and on the four special feast days. 
Periodically, they would go on pilgrimages. 

Men of Annecy responded magnificently to the new confraternity. A 
desire for active participation in spiritual affairs drew some; the 
distinguishing mark of the uniform drew others; the promise of pilgrimages 
attracted more. Undoubtedly, resentment of the ladies, who were not 
permitted to join and could only join in the prayers of the order, served to 
increase the enthusiasm of the men. 

A new spirit of devotion, led by the men, seized upon Annecy. On the 
14th of September, Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, when the 
confraternity appeared together for the first time in public procession, more 
than a thousand robed men marched as honor guard to the Blessed 
Sacrament. As they marched, their ranks increased. 

Francis, throughout his life, was ever an ardent proponent of spiritual 
organizations having active duties. “Enter willingly,” he instructed in 
his Devout Life, “into the confraternities of the place in which you reside, 
and especially those whose exercises are most productive of fruit and 
edification; in so doing, you practice a sort of obedience acceptable to God 


for, although these confraternities are not commanded, they are 
recommended by the Church. Besides, it is always very laudable to concur 
and cooperate with many in good designs.” 

What influenced him? I cannot say with certainty; I doubt if he could 
have distinguished a specific reason. But I believe that the day of the 
barricades in Paris had impressed itself deeply into his mind, and he never 
forgot the sight of Parisian men joining together spontaneously for a cause 
they considered just and noble. Francis would have all men join together in 
a cause most certainly noble. 

He was acutely aware, however, of the great position to which he aspired, 
even when his mind was occupied with the details incident to his early 
efforts. He revealed this in a letter which he wrote to a friend concerning his 
approaching ordination to the priesthood. 

“Nothing can happen to mortal man which is more difficult and perilous 
than to hold in his hands and produce by his voice that which the angels 
cannot comprehend in thought or celebrate worthily. 

“T am aware that this great dignity also embodies great peril. But distance 
deceives the sight so that appreciation of something very near is quite 
different from appreciation of that which is far distant.” He was not lapsing 
again into an attitude of scrupulosity. “I do not wish you to think that I am 
afflicted with such fear as to be incapable of hope and joy far beyond any 
that I could arouse within myself.” 

He worked tirelessly and zealously through the second half of the year 
1593, with the energy of a man driving toward achievement of a great goal. 
He could not have foreseen his goal clearly, but he seemed to understand 
that his work of preaching, wherever and whenever asked, and direction of 
the confraternity was preparatory—had he done nothing more, he would 
have accomplished much by these two activities—and his manner was one 
of eager alertness to new and greater opportunities. 

In retrospect, it is clear that God was training and preparing him for 
greater deeds. In December, Duke Charles withdrew from Chablais the 
soldiers he had ordered into that province five years before, leaving only 
two small garrisons to protect the area against invasion by Genevans. His 
action was not due, as some thought, to the pleas of Bishop Granier, but to 
his need of augmenting his army for possible war with France. 


Whether our Duke thought to attack France and expand our Duchy of 
Savoy, or to safeguard our Duchy against France, or to aid the Catholic 
armies in France, I do not know. The religious war in that country had 
continued without interruption but without decision. The Protestant King 
Henry had won many victories and, on several occasions, subjected Paris to 
periods of siege; but the Catholic armies always succeeded in reforming and 
preventing entry into the capital. 

Withdrawal of the soldiers from Chablais should have proved 
conclusively the futility of the original purpose—treestablishment of the 
ancient faith under protection of arms. The people of Chablais had become 
stubbornly opposed to the faith the soldiers represented; when the soldiers 
withdrew, the people displayed such animosity toward the Faith that the 
priests also withdrew, excepting only the one stationed in Thonon, the 
principal town. 

This one priest had been no more successful than others appointed 
elsewhere in Chablais, but the people of Thonon seemed more tolerant and 
did not act against him until aroused by ministers sent from Geneva for the 
express purpose of causing his expulsion. 

These were the circumstances when Francis presided for the first time as 
provost at a meeting of the Cathedral canons. He realized the difficulty of 
his position. He was little past twenty-six, a recently ordained priest, 
presiding over a meeting of men some of whom were more than twice his 
age and had been priests more years than he had lived. He knew that some 
resented him for having won a post they desired because of the honor 
attached to it; he knew that some attributed his appointment to the influence 
of his father, while others thought it evidence of senility in our aged bishop. 
He had gained a degree of respect by his talent as a preacher and the 
undoubted value of the confraternity; but he had still to prove himself to 
these men by continuous and righteous effort, without assistance of 
novelties. 

He began the meeting quietly and spoke with the evident purpose of 
placating all. Inevitably, however, someone referred to the recent 
withdrawal of soldiers and priests from Chablais and expulsion of the priest 
from Thonon. Another seized upon the subject as an opportunity for 
criticizing, in carefully veiled terms, the attitude of Bishop Granier and “all 


who would tell us that more peaceful means must be employed to reclaim 
the people of Chablais to the Faith.” 

The chapter room became very quiet. All waited to hear Provost Francis 
answer the challenge, for all had some indication of his attitude to this 
matter from the tenor of the sermons he had preached. 

“T admit,” he began, “that I am one who believes that we can implant the 
seed of faith more effectively by our conduct and by preaching the truths 
we believe than we can by force or protection of arms. I will add that I 
arrived at my conclusion while I was at Padua and far removed from the 
influence of any in our section of Savoy.” 

“Then you differ with your father, Provost?” one asked politely. 

“T have indeed the best father in the world,” Francis answered readily; 
“but he is one who has passed the greatest part of his life in matters of 
government or on the battlefield. He has a greater knowledge of those 
sciences than of theology. 

“Tf we rest the Faith on the uncertain fortune of an army, what must we 
expect when we lack an army or our army suffers defeat? Are the truths of 
Christ’s Church so weak or so inherently repulsive as to require the 
assistance of soldiers? Christ Himself could have summoned more than 
twelve legions of angels to defend Him, but He did not. Neither should we. 

“Prayer is greater than powder, example of goodness more persuasive 
than exhibitions of strength, supplication to heaven more enduring than 
suppression of heretics. 

“Good priests must enter Chablais as good apostles, teaching by word 
and by example. They must ingratiate themselves and win the goodwill of 
the people. They must repeat over and over the truths these people have 
never learned—particularly so in the neighborhood of heresy which only 
maintains itself by sermons and will only be vanquished by the same 
means.” 

“And who will be first to enter that area, Provost, to show others that they 
need not fear violence from the heretics?” someone challenged. 

Francis smiled slightly. “If His Excellency so orders, then I shall be first. 
But I am quite sure he considers this an inopportune time. The Duke has 
only recently withdrawn the soldiers and the people of Chablais 
undoubtedly continue to be resentful. We must wait a little until their 
resentment diminishes.” 


I doubt that many of those present thought him sincere in his willingness 
to risk life and limb by entering Chablais. Had I not been accustomed, from 
long association, to the quiet manner with which he announced most 
forceful resolutions, I might also have been skeptical. 

Through the first half of the following year, Francis directed his 
priesthood, his talents, and his energies toward the one goal of making 
Annecy a model Catholic town. He preached in every church whose pastor 
invited or requested him, and to every congregation, regardless of size; he 
followed each sermon by retiring into a confessional to receive those who 
came for absolution and direction of spiritual life. With permission of 
Bishop Granier, he used the stipends received from pastors for construction 
of a new confessional next to the main entrance of the Cathedral to assure 
the poor and lowly that his interest was not confined to the rich and 
powerful. He conducted the services arranged for members of the 
Confraternity of the Holy Cross. 

One result of his efforts was a change of attitude by M. Francois, a man 
whose self-esteem revelled in the change his son was producing in Annecy. 
He became a member of the Confraternity of the Holy Cross; he never 
ceased criticizing his son’s sermons or their frequency but, when in Annecy, 
attended every service where Francispreached. He had found a new reason 
for pride in his son, sufficient to supplant his former reasons. 

Francis, during that time, must have been disciplining himself in 
accordance with the observation of Damascene, “An angel works where he 
is.” He seemed completely immersed in his work in Annecy; but from the 
first meeting of the canons over which he presided, he began to speak to me 
—and more frequently with the passage of time—of Chablais. He 
recognized the impossibility of working there effectively until the temper of 
the people relaxed, and rigidly controlled his desire; but the matter 
remained constantly in mind while he applied himself to the work at hand. 

In the summer of that year, Francis accompanied me to visit my father 
during what proved to be his last illness. We put aside our clerical clothes 
for the journey and adopted those affected by people of the world, because 
Brens, the site of my father’s house, was on the edge of Chablais, and we 
could expect to encounter many Protestants. 

Francis used a part of that time to walk about the country, engage in 
conversation with those he met, and determine tactfully their attitude 


toward the Faith and priests. When we returned to Annecy, he had satisfied 
himself that though a few hated both Church and clergy, the majority had 
become more tolerant. He explained his analysis to me, discussed his 
conclusions for several weeks, then announced his intention of asking 
Bishop Granier’s permission to begin missionary work in Chablais. By that 
time, he had so aroused my interest that I demanded impulsively to 
accompany him. 

We left Annecy early in September, going first to the Chateau de Sales 
(to which M. Francois had returned to live with my aunt and cousins), that 
Francis might enjoy a visit with them. I disliked heartily this part of our 
venture; I had encountered my uncle infrequently in recent months and, 
though he had become more gracious to me as Francis’ fame increased in 
Annecy, I could not be sure of his attitude toward me while I remained a 
long period in his company. 

My premonition of unpleasantness proved true, for Francis had hardly 
announced our purpose of entering Chablais when M. Francois, in his 
customary manner, sought the cause of Francis’ capriciousness in someone 
other than Francis. Since, in his mind, I was already a proved offender, and 
conveniently present, he directed his anger against me for this “senseless 
exposure to the Protestant barbarians.” Only Francis’ most strenuous 
protestations that he himself was the guiding spirit diverted my uncle’s 
wrath from me. 

During the remainder of that evening I was carefully silent while M. 
Francois stormed and scolded, and Francis endeavored to placate him. Our 
varying conduct must have convinced my uncle that I was, indeed, merely 
an accessory to Francis, for in the later hours of the evening, M. Francois 
sought my assistance to dissuade Francis from this “foolhardy and 
dangerous adventure.” I devised to answer him in such manner as to avoid 
fresh cause for displeasure. 

M. Francois must have slept very little that night. When we appeared for 
breakfast, he had finished his and was waiting impatiently to demand that 
Francis accompany him to Annecy, where he intended to make his 
opposition known to Bishop Granier. 

Francis told me later that the audience with the prelate deteriorated 
rapidly into a passionate declamation by his father. Bishop Granier bore 
patiently with him, evenagreeing that Francis and I might be jeopardizing 


our physical well-being by our mission. This apparently encouraged M. 
Francois, for he proceeded with more vehement expressions of protest. 

“Bishop Granier,” Francis said, “did not answer my father. I couldn’t 
judge, from his expression, whether he agreed or disagreed; but my father 
became more emphatic as he talked, and I began to fear that his 
forcefulness was overwhelming His Excellency. When I could resist no 
longer, I interrupted him to remind him that he had often risked his life for 
much less. 

“He may not have expected that I would speak to him to contradict him 
in the presence of the Bishop. He became very angry—so angry that, for a 
moment, he was unable to speak. In that moment, His Excellency 
intervened to remind him that I bore the name of St. Francis of Assisi 
‘whose father so provoked him that he returned to him even the clothing he 
was wearing.’ He asked Father to restrain his passion and not provoke me 
to full separation from his affections.” 

When they returned to the Chateau de Sales, I myself could discern M. 
Frangois’ mingled anger and anxiety. Perhaps then he regretted his 
vehement opposition of the previous year to Francis’ desire for the 
priesthood, reflecting that more ready agreement at that time might be 
compensated by greater influence in the present. He was dejected and sullen 
during the two remaining days of our visit and declared that we should have 
no assistance from him, whether of money, food, or clothing. On the 
morning of our departure, he arose early and went to Annecy “on matters of 
business” to avoid the necessity of wishing us well. 

This last provoked Francis much more than had his father’s opposition. I 
realized that when his mother, bidding us God’s protection, gave him a 
packet of letters written by his father to various powerful men in Chablais. 
Francis would have returned them, but his mother and I persuaded him that 
we would need them and more. 

As her own parting gift, Francis’ mother gave us all the money she had in 
her possession and all she could obtain from Francis’ brothers and sisters or 
borrow from the servants. It was a great boon, for I had little money, and 
Francis had only what he had received from pastors of the churches where 
he had preached in Annecy. I found it extremely difficult to share his 
confident assurance to his mother that God would provide everything 
necessary for the accomplishment of His will. 


We avoided Brens, where my brother had succeeded my father as head of 
the house, not because we lacked the desire to visit but because some of his 
children or servants might inadvertently reveal our presence, purpose and 
destination. We wished to arrive in Thonon, principal town of the province 
and the town that had forcibly expelled the priest in the preceding 
December, before any learned that two Catholic priests were in the area. 

At dusk of the second day, we arrived at the fortress of Allinges 
overlooking Thonon, one of the two garrisons remaining in Chablais. This 
was commanded by Baron D’Hermance, to whom we were known 
indirectly because we had attended school at Paris with his son, and who 
was one of those to whom Francis’ father had addressed letters. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, the sentry refused to open the gates 
but sent one of his fellows to the commander with the letter from Francis’ 
father. While we waited, we looked down from the height on which we 
stood, over the silent forest to the cluster of lighted houses that was Thonon. 
Beyond the town was the darkened surface of Lake Geneva; far in the 
distance, outlined against the evening sky, we could see the tops of the 
mountains on the farther shore. 

Francis laughed softly. “We are Paul and Barnabas, Louis.” 

I was tired from our long walk and fainthearted at the prospect of the 
future; but I tried to match his cheerfulness. “I never thought of Barnabas as 
nervous and anxious.” 

Loud noises from within the fortress drew our attention. Through the 
grilled iron gates we saw a door open violently and a tremendous man who 
commanded loudly, “Open the gates!” even as he started across the 
courtyard. I should have expected soldiers to leap fearfully to any task 
commanded by such a man; but on the contrary, the sentry slid the bolt 
deftly and quickly but grinned slightly as he raised his lantern to assist us. 
The incident, minor in itself, revealed clearly the soldier’s understanding of 
the Baron who hurried forward to apologize volubly to Francis as the son of 
his good friend and to both of us as good friends of his own son. 

The Baron shepherded us to his living quarters and engaged himself in a 
series of orders for food, wine and arrangements of quarters for us. He 
talked animatedly while we ate and waited until we had finished before 
referring to the letter from Francis’ father. “Your father writes that you have 
come to preach to these barbarians of Thonon .. .” 


“Not barbarians, sir,” Francis interrupted. “They are merely people who 
have been misled. We have come to lead them—by the grace of God—back 
to God’s Church.” 

Baron D’Hermance ignored the interruption. His manner indicated 
complete conviction as to the character of the people. He denounced the 
inhabitants of Thonon, all of Chablais, the “heretics” of Geneva. His mind 
was not susceptible to change even by Francis’ persuasiveness. When, at 
length, he understood that he could not turn us from our purpose, he 
extracted a promise that we would enter Thonon each morning but return 
before dark to the fortress. “There are but fifteen Catholics in Thonon,” he 
told us. “Here in the fortress are fifty-one—myself and every man of my 
company.” 

Francis considered that bit of information briefly. “How much time has 
passed since you and your men went to Confession and received Holy 
Communion?” 

The question quieted the ebullient Baron. “Last December,” he admitted, 
“when Thonon expelled the priest.” 

Francis smiled pleasantly. “Should Father Louis and I make our way to 
the Protestants of Thonon tomorrow morning, Baron, or should we not 
begin our mission among the fifty-one neglected Catholics in the fortress?” 

Baron D’Hermance found many reasons of duty and military routine 
which would prevent missionary effort within the fortress. To all, Francis 
countered with assurances that we should not interfere with efficient 
administration of the fortress but, on the contrary, would only endeavor to 
make better soldiers of the commander and his men by making them better 
men through administering the sacraments to them. “We cannot hope to 
influence Protestants, Baron, until we can offer them the example of good 
Catholics.” 

“T can’t summon the men from their beds at this hour of the night,” the 
Baron protested. 

Francis nodded agreement. “They must be prepared and attracted to the 
sacraments, Baron, not assembled by military command. Let me preach to 
them in the morning. Then Father Louis and I will hear confessions of those 
who wish to come to us. After that, we shall have Mass and Holy 
Communion.” 


On the next morning, I began to hear confessions as Francis began to 
preach. Some of the men needed no urging; Baron D’ Hermance encouraged 
others by his example when he also knelt before me. A fair number, 
however, preferred to hear Francis to the conclusion of his sermon, as 
though they needed whatever encouragement he would give them to 
examine their souls and confess their sins. 

Though I listened carefully to the penitents, I also heard the main burden 
of Francis’ sermon and realized that his reference of the previous evening to 
Paul and Barnabas was not a mere figure of speech. Francis would make 
himself, as did Paul, all things to all men. 

Both manner and tone differed from those he had used in the churches of 
Annecy where he had preached to ordinary people who received the 
sacraments with some regularity. Here in the chapel of a fortress he spoke 
to soldiers about other soldiers. He told them first of the soldiers who had 
knelt on the ground at Calvary, not to worship God, but to cast dice for the 
clothing of the son of God. Against them, he contrasted those soldiers who 
had gone out from Jerusalem and other regions of Judea to hear the Baptist 
preach repentance and to ask him, “What are we to do?” 

Not all the men responded that day; eleven held aloof. I would have 
sought them out individually but Francis would not agree. “Let their 
companions influence them today. ’ll preach again tomorrow morning; 
they will respond,” he assured me. “We can accomplish more by talking 
with those who received absolution this morning, but want to talk of their 
difficulties.” 

On the next morning, he preached again about soldiers, but this time of 
the angel-soldiers who had heard, first, Lucifer’s enticements to vainglory 
and grandeur, then Michael’s exhortations to loyalty to God. “From the very 
beginning of time,” I heard him say, “soldiers have been forced to choose 
between serving God or serving the Devil.” 

One of the soldiers tuned from the group to come and kneel before me. 
Another followed, then another. I felt a certain joy as I counted them to 
eleven. Our mission was well started. 

On the following moming, we went down into Thonon to begin our 
major mission, going first to the office of the Duke’s collector of customs 
and taxes, whom we knew to be a Catholic. The official welcomed us 
profusely, delighted that priests had returned to Thonon; yet he was 


somewhat concerned, as the Baron, for our safety in the town. He was not a 
native but knew all who were Catholic and sent a messenger to summon 
them to his office. Soon, all fifteen appeared. 

Francis and I talked briefly with them, assuring them that we intended to 
remain permanently in the area. Francis explained that we would not 
celebrate Mass in the town, as that might irritate the people and provoke 
their anger; but one of us would preach each Sunday in the church of St. 
Hippolytus. Those who could should climb the slope to the fortress to assist 
at Mass. 

When we left the collector’s office, Francis led the way aimlessly about 
the streets. We encountered a number of persons who, recognizing that we 
were strangers, inspected us curiously but with a friendly manner. 

“What are your plans?” I asked. 

Francis moved his shoulders in a gesture of uncertainty. “I was hopeful 
we could enter Thonon through a window.” 

“A window?” 

“T hoped we might find among the Catholics of Thonon one of sufficient 
position and influence to ease our path. Instead, we find that all are quite 
ordinary people and only one, that elderly widow, Mme. du Foug, is a 
native.” He drew a deep breath as though preparing to plunge into cold 
water. “Since we cannot enter by a window, we must enter by the door. We 
shall pay our respects to the town magistrate.” 

We were directed most courteously, by those of whom we inquired, to the 
town hall. Others directed us to the office of M. Pierre Fournier, chief 
official of Thonon, who welcomed us graciously, invited us to be seated and 
indicated his willingness to assist us in whatever business had drawn us to 
Thonon. 

Both to explain our presence and to prevent the gentleman from 
involving himself more deeply in embarrassing circumstances, Francis 
handed him two documents given him by Bishop Granier. One was the 
Duke’s official proclamation of his desire that Catholic doctrine be 
preached in Thonon and all of Chablais; the other was Bishop Granier’s 
official appointment of the “Reverends Francis and Louis” to that work. 

M. Fournier read the documents silently. His expression became more 
serious, then troubled. He laid both papers thoughtfully on the desk before 


him. “This is an invitation for another outbreak of disorders in Thonon, 
gentlemen,” he commented. 

“Tt need not be, M. Fournier,” Francis answered quickly, “if all the people 
of Thonon are as courteous as those who directed us to your office.” 

The magistrate raised his eyes. I was impressed by the directness and 
sincerity of his manner. “They did not know you are Roman priests.” 

Francis smiled. “They must have suspected we are fellow Christians.” 

M. Fournier leaned back in his chair. His attention returned again to the 
papers on his desk. “His Highness requires that I post his proclamation on 
the door of our town hall. If I do that, gentlemen, I am convinced that the 
entire citizenry will be in turmoil, without benefit to you but great loss to 
themselves. I will not deliberately incite the people by such an action 
without first notifying the Duke and asking him to rescind his proclamation. 
Until I receive his reply, you will remain in whatever quarters you have 
secured and will not disclose your capacity to anyone.” He arose to indicate 
the end of our interview. 

We also stood, but Francis leaned forward and retrieved Bishop Granier’s 
letter, leaving the other on the magistrate’s desk. “M. Fournier, we have 
entered Thonon with proper authorization of our Duke and Bishop. We shall 
begin immediately the work we were sent to do. It is true that Thonon 
suffered some unnecessary disorder last December . . .” 

“The Roman priest who was here incited that,” the magistrate retorted. 
“He persisted in denouncing M. Calvin’s doctrine and all who subscribe to 
it as heretics.” 

Francis shook his head in disagreement but without loss of good humor. 
“T believe others also contributed to the incitement, M. Fournier—certain 
gentlemen from Geneva who came for the express purpose of arousing the 
people of Thonon.” He pointed to the Duke’s proclamation. “If you will 
forbid entry of such gentlemen, as His Highness specifically orders, I 
promise that neither of us will denounce persons or principles. And I am 
sure,” he added, “that people who are as courteous as those we encountered 
today in Thonon will not initiate any public disturbance.” 

We made our way out of the town hall and along the street that led 
toward the fortress above the town. 

“Are you as confident as you seem—that the people will not become 
aroused?” 


“No,” Francis said. “There is a Calvinist minister here in Thonon. Our 
fate may depend on his willingness or unwillingness to incite them.” 

“Suppose some do come from Geneva despite the Duke’s orders?” 

“T think M. Fournier will bar them from the town if he can. Louis, I 
gained the impression that the magistrate is not opposed to us but is 
opposed to civil disorders and wanted to be rid of us as one way of 
preventing them. Since he did not succeed in this, his only alternative is to 
prevent entrance of belligerent Genevans. If we cause trouble, he would not 
hesitate to expel us and explain his action to the Duke; but the more I 
consider the matter, the more convinced I am that the local Calvinist 
minister is the only one in Thonon who might cause trouble. The unknown 
factor is his attitude.” 

Undoubtedly the magistrate, M. Fournier, convened the seven members 
of the town council to inform them of our presence and discuss the 
possibility of disorders. They, in turn, informed their wives; and those good 
ladies willingly informed all of Thonon. On the next day, however, when 
we went into Thonon to visit each Catholic home for the purpose of 
strengthening and encouraging them, we saw no indications of active 
hostility. People regarded us more curiously than before and turned their 
eyes quickly from us as we drew near, but their attitude was one of simple 
avoidance, not enmity. 

We learned later that the Calvinist minister, M. Louis Viret, offered no 
objection against our intrusion and made no attempt to stir up the people 
against us. His conduct in this matter, I must admit, conformed to the 
fatalism he preached. “What God has foreordained,” he told some, “will 
most certainly happen. Leave the two papists to themselves. Ignore them. If 
they cause trouble, the people will expel them. If they do not, they will 
eventually withdraw of their own volition when they are sufficiently 
discouraged.” This was most acceptable to the people of Thonon: The 
greater number ignored us, those less rigid tended to be civil toward us, 
while only a few inclined toward belligerence. 

I considered the situation very favorable from the beginning, but Francis 
considered it unfavorable. “We cannot accomplish anything until they are 
willing to hear us,” he said. “They have adopted an attitude of disinterest 
and will not hear us as long as they continue that attitude.” 


Day followed day and week followed week without indication of interest 
by any but the few Catholics. Francis’ expression grew more serious and 
preoccupied. Both of us lapsed into long periods of thoughtful silence, often 
walking the entire distance between the fortress and town without 
exchanging a word. 

I became disheartened because of Thonon’s stubborn lack of interest; 
then winter, with its snows and gloomy days, came upon us to weaken my 
physical strength. I tried to conceal these changes from Francis and thought 
I had succeeded; much later I learned that he had discerned both but 
refrained from commenting. Late in November, my troubles overwhelmed 
me, and I urged Francis to initiate some action. 

“What can I do?” he countered. “The people tolerate us with a kind of 
cold disinterest. As long as they maintain that attitude, we cannot gain entry 
into their hearts and minds.” 

“Why not risk preaching in the market place?” I proposed. 

He refused resolutely. “A few might listen. The greater number would be 
offended. I think these people are proud of the tolerance they have already 
displayed. They would regard public preaching as an abuse of their 
kindness.” 

His objection was valid, for effectiveness of a speaker—as we had 
studied in Aristotle’s Rhetoric while at Paris—depends not only on the 
character of the speaker and his proofs, but also on the willingness of the 
audience to accept his statements. At the time, however, illness and 
discouragement beclouded my mind so that I continued to insist that some 
activity was preferable to none. 

Francis did not reject my pleas completely. Several days later he returned 
to the subject with the comment that it might be possible to achieve our end 
of addressing the people without causing trouble. “Suppose,” he said, 
“that I wrote what I should like to preach. Then suppose that we gave eight 
copies to the magistrate—one for himself and one for each member of the 
council—and ask if they would permit us to distribute other copies among 
the people?” 

“Suppose they objected,” I prompted. 

Francis laughed for the first time in some days. “But the eight most 
important men in Thonon would have read what they will not come to hear 
me preach.” 


He began that very night on a work entitled Epistle to the Gentlemen of 
Thonon. He began also to discuss with me possible devices for creating a 
bond of sympathy between us and the people. “We should interest them in 
us before they will become intensely interested in our message,” he 
explained. 

Our first effort was designed merely to titillate curiosity in the town. 
Early in December we made our way down the slope from the fortress 
shortly after dawn so that those first abroad in Thonon saw us plodding 
through the snow. This did achieve our purpose, as news of our early arrival 
spread among the people. To encourage it, we remained throughout the 
entire day, despite a heavy fall of snow, and did not leave until darkness 
quieted the streets. 

Unfortunately, we had not acquainted Baron D’Hermance or the soldiers 
with our plans and were surprised, as we re-entered the fortress, to find him 
and a number of the men preparing lanterns and weapons to search for us. 
Assured of our safety and well-being, he scolded our rashness. “The forest 
between here and Thonon is filled with wolves,” he told us. “No one 
ventures unarmed along the road after dark. Only this snowstorm held the 
wolves in their dens tonight. If ever again you cannot be in the fortress 
before dark,” he ordered sternly, “climb a tree and wait for us.” 

Thwarted by this command, Francis devised a new plan. We would 
appear only twice weekly in Thonon: to preach in the church of St. 
Hippolytus to our few Catholics on Sundays, and to visit them in their 
homes on another day. During the remainder of the week, we would 
separate and each tour the adjacent villages. He directed me to the country 
south of the fortress while he chose the area to the north surrounding 
Thonon. Each night he applied himself to the Epistle, completed it, and 
made the necessary copies. 

He would never admit, but never denied, that his fertile imagination 
conceived an additional element in his plan. Less than a week after 
completing the Epistle, he failed to arrive at the fortress before dark and, 
since I could not say where he had gone that day, Baron D’Hermance 
assembled a group of soldiers to search for him. 

We plodded through the forest toward Thonon; the Baron shouted 
periodically and all of us listened carefully for an answering shout, but we 
heard nothing and entered into Thonon itself. In the town, the Baron 


continued the search by ordering the men to knock on householders’ doors 
and inquire if any had seen Francis. This created considerable noise and 
aroused all Thonon, but none could supply information. I feared that 
Francis had fallen victim to some terrible accident. 

Shortly after dawn, Francis brought an end to the search—and to my 
anxiety—when he appeared in the company of four men from the village of 
Marclaz to the west of Thonon. “I was overtaken by darkness in the forest 
to the west,” he exclaimed innocently to the Baron. “I thought it best to 
climb a tree, as you ordered. There I waited until my four friends came 
along at dawn.” He nodded gratefully toward the four men. 

The incident caused a distinct change in the attitude of the people of 
Thonon. No doubt the four peasants from Marclaz prompted this, for a 
human who rescues another from any situation of danger necessarily 
continues his interest thereafter—in the manner of the Good Samaritan 
whose interest did not end when he brought his neighbor to an inn but 
continued to the extent that he offered to reimburse the innkeeper for later 
expenditures. 

Francis’ adventure of that night intrigued Thonon by reason of the 
novelty; more, it impressed them as an indication of his sincerity and 
earnestness. When we entered Thonon on the following day to deliver the 
copies of the Epistle to the magistrate, people nodded a reserved but polite 
recognition. M. Fournier seemed genuinely pleased that Francis suffered no 
ill effects from his enforced stay in the forest; he agreed readily to submit 
the Epistle to the members of the town council. 

I became tense and anxious during the next two weeks while we awaited 
the decision of the magistrate and councilors, and Francis chided me one 
evening, saying that we had done all within our power. “Leave the matter to 
God,” he said, “and the good will of these men.” 

I was unable to respond to his exhortation; my strength had continued to 
fail and my discouragement had increased proportionately. Francis seemed 
to become aware of this; he regarded me intently for a moment, then 
contritely put his arm about my shoulders. “I’ve become a very poor cousin 
to you, Louis.” 

I answered that I thought the reverse would be more accurate because my 
lack of confidence—whether in God or ourselves—and my growing 
discouragement weighed heavily against him. 


He would not agree to my self-accusations. “It is only by losing 
confidence in ourselves,” he replied simply, “that we truly acquire 
confidence in God. Of course, we are required to attend diligently to all 
affairs consigned to our care by God; but we must look entirely to divine 
providence for successful completion of them.” He said much more to 
comfort me. His words should have strengthened me; but I was not 
disposed to be comforted or strengthened. 

I was nervous when we returned to the office of M. Fourier and 
correspondingly relieved when we learned that neither he nor any of the 
councilors objected to distribution of the Epistle. I considered my relief 
further proof of my weakness and was surprised, therefore, when, after 
thanking the official and leaving the town hall, Francis exulted. 

“How can you be so happy when you claimed you had consigned the 
entire matter to God?” I demanded. 

Francis smiled broadly. “I’m not happy because of the issue, Louis. I’m 
happy because neither the magistrate nor any of the councilors returned 
their copies of theEpistle. All kept them either to study or to give to others. 
Louis! We’ve found the means for spreading God’s truths in Thonon!” 

Francis’ optimism seemed confirmed, little more than a week after our 
visit to the magistrate, on a night when one of the town councilors, a Baron 
D’ Avully, found reason to visit the fortress. His stated purpose was some 
business with the commander, but he concluded that in a remarkably short 
time, then asked to speak privately with Francis. 

Francis was elated when the interview ended. Baron D’Avully disclosed 
serious interest in the subject contained in the Epistle; equally important, he 
revealed that other councilors were also interested and specifically named 
Pierre Poncet, the most distinguished lawyer in Thonon. 

“Louis,” Francis enthused, “the most important men in Thonon are 
interested in learning more about the Faith. Once they enter the Church, 
their example will influence many of the ordinary people.” 

His enthusiasm lifted my spirits. I grasped eagerly the hope that our 
troubles were ended and we should soon begin to realize the fruits of our 
work. I joined Francis in the expectation that Baron D’Avully would come 
soon again to the fortress to continue the discussions; I cherished a hope 
that he might even bring M. Pierre Poncet, the lawyer, with him. 


One week, then another, passed, but the Baron did not appear. Francis’ 
elation and confidence slowly evaporated. He had, this once, permitted 
himself to hope for much; he was correspondingly more depressed when his 
hopes failed to materialize. 

My courage and strength, sustained to a great extent by Francis, 
plummeted together. I recognized the futility of continuing our unprofitable 
stay at Thonon when we could use our energies for the benefit of the people 
of Annecy. I resisted an inclination to impulsiveness but, early in February, 
when I could endure no longer, I expressed my views as forcefully and 
logically as I could, and proposed that we retire from Thonon. 

Francis listened to me in a manner more indicative of patience than 
interest. “I can’t leave,” he said thoughtfully. “Louis, if we leave here and 
return to Annecy, we shall have done more harm to these people than if we 
had never come; our failure will give the Calvinist minister reason to claim 
that God willed our failure, and will discourage other priests from 
attempting missionary work among these people.” 

“You can’t convert them against their will.” 

“Conversion happens in the will,” he agreed. “That may be the reason 
why we have elicited such little response. I gave attention to intellect by 
writing that Epistle; perhaps I should have given more attention to their 
wills.” 

I had not the strength to struggle with psychological theses. I was silent 
for a time but finally told him I could not continue. “I can’t endure this life 
of trying day after day to convert a people who show no interest.” I hoped 
that my announcement would incline him to reconsider his attitude. 

He merely nodded understandingly. I realize now that another might have 
taunted my admission of weakness as a display of cowardice; and, in that, I 
perceive the greatness of Francis. Neither by word nor facial expression did 
he indicate disdain for my weakness. He sat quite still for a long time, 
thinking. 

“Francis,” I inquired, “you are not resolved to stay here merely because 
you will not admit defeat to your father?” 

He shook his head slowly. “I was weighing the desirability of moving 
into Thonon, after you leave, and taking quarters in the home of Mme. du 
Foug,” he said almost apologetically. 


“That would be extreme folly,” I protested. “Some of the belligerent 
Protestants might attack you.” 

He smiled slightly. “But some who are interested in the Faith would be 
able to come to me more easily than here.” 

“Your father will be disturbed,” I cautioned. 

He shook his head in disagreement. “I think Father has shown very 
clearly that he is not interested in me or my work,” he said regretfully. 

A few days later, Francis departed for his new quarters in the house of 
Widow du Foug, and I began the journey back along the road we had 
travelled together five months earlier. Baron D’Hermance kindly assigned 
two soldiers to accompany me. 

Cold and snow impeded me. Francis and I had walked from the Chateau 
de Sales to Thonon in two days, but I required four days to arrive at my 
brother’s house which was but half the distance. So weakened was I by the 
struggle against the snow that my brother would not permit me to continue 
immediately. I released my soldier companions and remained some days in 
the warmth and comfort and affection of my brother’s family while 
regaining the physical strength necessary for the next part of my journey to 
the Chateau de Sales. 

My arrival at Sales, accompanied by my brother, alarmed Francis’ 
parents and my cousins. They had no regular means of information about 
Francis and were filled with forebodings when I appeared without him; no 
doubt their fears increased because of my obvious physical weakness. I 
assured them of his safety and good health, though two weeks had passed 
since I parted from him. I could tell them nothing more at the time, for I 
was so ill that I was unable to speak longer. I went to bed immediately. 

Unknown to me or to any, God was making use of my illness in His own 
way for His purposes. The two weeks required for my journey rendered 
worthless my assurances of Francis’ well-being; the half day and night after 
my arrival was a period of stress for all of Francis’ family, but more 
especially for his father. 

On the following moming, while we _ breakfasted, I related our 
experiences of the preceding months, concluding with Francis’ decision to 
reside in Thonon while I returned to Annecy. As I did this, M. Francois’ 
fears for his son changed to renewed anger against me, and he began to 
relieve his accumulated grievances against me most intemperately. “You 


deserted Francis,” he accused me, “and abandoned him to those barbarians. 
Then you remained a week at Brens instead of hurrying here. . .” 

Fortunately my aunt protected me by turning the incident against M. 
Francois. “You are scolding Louis to relieve your own conscience,” she 
charged. “Louis did help Francis during these six months when you would 
not. Look into your own heart and your own conduct before you discover 
the faults of others!” 

M. Francois struggled to defend himself against his wife’s accusations, 
but she would accept neither excuses nor justifications. “Your parting gift to 
your son was a packet of letters he did not need and a prohibition against 
giving him what he did need.” Her motherhood and Gallic temperament 
sharpened her words until she silenced my uncle and reduced him to the 
expedient of leaving the room. 

My uncle was too proud to admit that he had erred when he opposed 
Francis’ desire for the priesthood, when he demanded that Francis 
relinquish all right of inheritance to his estates, when he opposed Francis’ 
apostolate to Chablais, when he determined impulsively that he would not 
assist Francis nor permit others to assist him. Now love for his son launched 
a great assault against his pride, subjecting him to the most intense 
suffering. 

Later that day I learned from one of my cousins that M. Frangois was 
sending his servant, Georges Rolland, the same who had accompanied us to 
Paris and Padua, to bring Francis back from Thonon; failing that, he was to 
remain with Francis as guard. M. Francois must have anticipated refusal by 
Francis because he offered no objections when my aunt ordered Rolland to 
take an abundant supply of linens. 

Most enjoyable was the information that my uncle gave Georges Rolland 
a far greater amount of money than necessary for his assigned mission and 
told him he would not require an accounting of his expenditures. 

Unknown to me at the time, M. Francois also dispatched a strongly 
worded letter to Francis demanding that he abandon the mission that was 
inciting ridicule among their friends and contempt among their enemies. “If 
my prayers,” he concluded, “are not sufficient then, as your father, I order 
you to abandon Thonon and all Chablais at once.” 

Francis’ reply was as sharply worded as the circumstances required of 
him, for any indication of weakness or timidity must inevitably have invited 


new demands and remonstrances from his father. “No one doubts nor 
underestimates the ill will of our adversaries,” he wrote, “but none shall 
doubt our courage.” The one touch of softness in his answer was his closing 
plea, “I beg you not to attribute my perseverance here to any spirit of 
disobedience toward you. Look upon me always as your devoted and ever 
dutiful son.” 

The incident marked the end of my uncle’s officious attempts to interfere 
with Francis. Shortly after, when business brought him to Annecy, he 
visited me for the sole purpose of displaying his letter and Francis’ reply. I 
think, too, that he may have desired me to compare my craven conduct with 
Francis’ stubborn determination. 

Francis later told me that my departure caused him great loneliness and 
loss of spirit. To counter these, he busied himself with his regular preaching 
and visiting, and with preparation of two new tracts designed to the end of 
attracting readers instead of convincing them. He copied these, gave them 
to the magistrate and councilors, as he had the Epistle, and hoped that these 
would move some of them to come to him at the Widow du Foug’s or even 
to the church to hear him preach. 

Burdened and dispirited as he was, he welcomed the appearance of 
Georges Rolland, viewing him now as a familiar friend rather than servant; 
but he was immediately rebuffed when he learned the servant’s mission. He 
would not return, he determined resolutely, even if death would be his 
certain fate; and he would not permit Georges Rolland to remain with him 
even as servant. 

Actually, Georges Rolland impaired Francis’ position rather than 
improved it. To fulfill his mission, he obtained quarters from which he 
could view Mme. du Foug’s house and, when Francis appeared, would 
follow him at a discreet distance—a habit which annoyed the people of 
Thonon and infuriated the militant Protestants among them. 

Outside the town, Francis permitted the servant to walk beside him, not 
to protect him but merely for companionship. They were walking in this 
manner through the forest from the village of Marclaz when three masked 
men, brandishing swords, leaped suddenly from places of concealment and 
rushed upon them with the evident intention of murdering them. 

The leader of these assailants, some distance in front of the others, either 
slipped or tripped and sprawled on the ground. Georges Rolland had drawn 


his sword and was about to run it through the helpless man when Francis 
snatched it from his hand and used it to parry the clumsy thrusts of the other 
attackers. Those two, probably surprised by Francis’ unsuspected skill— 
and overwrought by their guilty purpose—fled from the scene. Their flight 
availed them nothing, however, for the authorities extracted their names 
from the captured leader and held all three for trial. 

A great uproar ensued in the town. All deplored the attack—most 
because of the intended crime, a few because it had failed. But the general 
attitude changed quickly to amusement, and Thonon laughed at the hapless 
three who had proved unequal to a papist priest. 

Not all regarded the matter lightly. The magistrate, M. Fournier, 
summoned together the councilors to discuss the attack and consider its 
possible consequences. 

M. Pierre Poncet, the lawyer and councilor—he whom Francis had once 
expected to inquire more thoroughly into the Faith—acquainted Francis 
with the proceedings and the serious view assumed of the matter by his 
fellow councilors. “The majority, Monsieur, tend to favor your 
departure, though none actually desires to request it of you at the moment. 
If you will dismiss your servant—” he suggested. 

Francis shook his head gloomily, then explained his helplessness to 
dispatch Georges Rolland. Having worked so strenuously but ineffectively 
in Thonon and having avoided all provocations, he was depressed that a 
crime, of which he was to be the victim, had become the reason for 
banishing him. “I should have expected the gentlemen of Thonon to be as 
just as they have been courteous, Monsieur. I shall depart if that is their 
considered decision; but I shall not depart in response to a mere desire.” 

M. Poncet clapped his hands sharply together in approval. “Well said, 
Monsieur. If you will permit me to represent you, I shall convince them that 
they have neither moral nor legal justification for requesting your 
departure.” 

Francis smiled a little guiltily at his guest. “I am grateful for your 
kindness and goodwill, but I should probably be able to defend myself were 
I so inclined. I think you should know that I received my degree in law at 
Padua before I became a priest.” 

M. Poncet nodded and smiled. “I troubled myself to learn something 
more about you after reading your Epistle. I was not sure that you wished to 


reveal your background by acting as your own lawyer.” 

“Lawyer?” Francis questioned. “I should not use the law as an excuse for 
remaining in Thonon when the principal men wish me to leave or lesser 
men wish to murder me.” 

“Not all the councilors wish you to leave,” the other objected, “and most 
lesser men admire you because of the courage you displayed against your 
attackers. To tell you the whole truth, Monsieur, I and several more should 
like to discuss with you certain thoughts mentioned in your Epistle. If you 
leave, that would be impossible.” 

In a moment, the memory of many disappointments and the consequent 
dejection fled from Francis; a new hope flamed within him and burned 
away the burdens that had weighed against him. “If any one and only one,” 
he answered, “wishes to discuss the ancient faith with me, I shall use every 
legal stratagem in order to remain here.” He extended his hand gratefully. “I 
am honored that I shall be represented by such a distinguished member of 
my first profession.” 

M. Poncet had little difficulty persuading his fellow councilors and the 
magistrate to a proper course of justice. Thonon could not, he persuaded 
those leaders, attend so exclusively to the cause of public order as to 
commit injustice in order to obtain it. So temperately and gracefully did he 
present his defense of Francis that the council, as a body, published a 
resolution of regret that “certain citizens of Thonon had disgraced the town 
by unjustified assault” on a peaceful man. 

This resolution greatly displeased some, including M. Louis Viret, the 
Calvinist minister, who considered that he had tolerated the presence of the 
papist priest but would not tolerate public designation of him as a “peaceful 
man.” A fair number joined themselves to his protest and, obtaining no 
redress from the council, communicated the issues to Geneva. 

In answer to that communication, four ministers from Geneva arrived in 
Thonon with the evident purpose of arousing the people and inciting them 
to expel Francis as they had the priest formerly located in the town. 
Circumstances had changed, however, for the people respected Francis and, 
more important, their magistrate had express order from the Duke to bar 
entry of Genevan ministers. This group, consequently, were required to 
leave immediately. 


Soon after, four Genevan lawyers appeared in Thonon to defend the 
accused men; with them came an unusual number of merchants and bankers 
to discuss business transactions, credit arrangements, extensions of existing 
loans, and similar matters with the merchants of Thonon. This latter group 
devised to inform the town that the three accused must be acquitted, that 
everyone must adopt a rigidly unfriendly manner towards Francis, that none 
could sell or give him food or clothing, that none were to sell food to any 
who harbored him. The penalty for violation of these injunctions would be 
foreclosure of loans, loss of trade or loss of employment. 

Francis considered leaving his quarters at Mme. du Foug’s and returning 
to the fortress when these terms were made known to him. He knew that the 
people, however well disposed toward him, would not sacrifice their 
livelihood for him. He wished to avoid an issue which would force them to 
turn from him before they had an opportunity to hear him. 

M. Pierre Poncet, the lawyer, forestalled him. In his own carriage, he 
brought provisions from his estates to Mme. du Foug for herself and 
Francis, then quieted the latter’s protests by assuring him that he was 
among the few in Thonon who were not dependent on the goodwill of 
Genevans. From Mme. du Foug’s residence, he drove to the town hall to 
post a notice on the door that he claimed the right, as a councilor, to conduct 
the prosecution of the accused. 

The people of Thonon generally greeted this action with satisfaction. 
They were Protestants and joined in spirit with Geneva; but they resented 
the bold intrusion of Genevans into their civic affairs. Militant Calvinists 
raged, of course, but none dared to speak publicly in opposition to the 
distinguished M. Poncet. 

A new spirit pervaded Thonon as a result of M. Poncet’s leadership. 
Shopkeepers and common people alike put aside their fears of reprisals. 
The three accused, Thonon determined, should have a fair trial 
uninfluenced by the status of Francis or fear of Geneva. 

Determination to justice deceived none as to the certain result of the trial, 
for all knew the guilt of the accused and, therefore, the certainty of their 
conviction. For that reason, all were relieved when a group of zealous 
Calvinists gathered secretly by night, entered the place of imprisonment and 
spirited the three prisoners away to sanctuary in Geneva. 


Thonon could not revert to its former attitude of apathy toward Francis; 
the events already related had conferred on him sufficient distinction as an 
individual that all remained aware of him. In addition, copies of 
his Epistle and the two later tracts were circulating among the townspeople, 
attracting them and stirring questions within them. All these circumstances 
were intensified when the lawyer, M. Poncet, having engaged in lengthy 
and penetrating discussions with Francis, announced his resolution to 
embrace the ancient faith. 

Townspeople could not but compare Francis’ patient efforts, his learning 
and his unfailing courtesy—all of which had attracted M. Poncet—with the 
forceful and objectionable measures of the three prisoners and _ their 
Genevan champions. There arose a spontaneous demand that the minister, 
M. Louis Viret, either alone or with the cooperation of his colleagues 
throughout Chablais, debate publicly with Francis the matters of which he 
had written and such others as were relevant to the occasion. 

M. Viret procrastinated. He was not a learned man, but his position 
required of him an appearance of being learned. For this reason, he evaded 
commitment to a public debate as without profit to individuals and 
conducive to public disorder. At the same time, he attacked in his sermons 
the Catholic article concerning the Real Presence of our Savior’s Body and 
Blood in the Blessed Sacrament. This article, said he, destroyed the symbol 
and analogy of faith. 

His attitude displeased everyone—sincere Calvinists who desired 
vindication of their beliefs, less interested people who anticipated a pleasant 
diversion from the proposed debate, and Catholics, with some Protestants 
who tended openly toward adoption of the ancient faith. 

Among these last was Baron D’Avully, who had spoken to Francis at 
night in the fortress but who had not been able to determine the proper 
course to follow. Now the Baron energetically supported the project of a 
public debate, demanded a meeting of ministers from the towns of Chablais, 
and called upon the theologians of Geneva to assist them. Such was his 
enthusiasm that he enlisted the influence and active assistance of the 
magistrate. 

Neither the theologians of Geneva nor the ministers of Chablais 
welcomed the task imposed on them. They had read Francis’ tracts and 


correctly evaluated his learning. When their assembly convened in July, 
only ten ministers were present from Chablais; none came from Geneva. 

After three days, rumors circulated of serious and_ passionate 
disagreements among the assembled ministers. Baron D’Avully brusquely 
demanded that he be permitted to attend the sessions and gained admission. 
Another week passed and those best acquainted with the Baron noted the 
perplexity evident in his countenance. He said nothing, however, until the 
meeting ended and the ministers returned to their posts. Then he announced 
that there would be no debate between Calvinist ministers and “Father” 
Francis. 

“T was dismayed and astonished,” he wrote to a friend at a later time, “to 
discover that these men who, each Sunday, mounted their pulpits to preach 
and teach the truths of God were in great disagreement as to these same 
truths. Some affirmed that Jesus was God, others confessed an uncertainty; 
some revered the Virgin Mary while others assigned her an undistinguished 
place among all women. While listening to them building anew, as it were, 
a Tower of Babel, I thought that any who heard them must become 
convinced that either Almighty God did not know His own mind, or that 
Rome alone was authorized by Him to expound His holy truths. 

“In this mind, I applied myself to study again the Epistle and other tracts 
written by the priest, Francis, and found myself agreeing with the principal 
theses. I visited him and offered objections based on my earlier training, all 
of which he solved with quiet courtesy and respect. I challenged him 
regarding the unseemly conduct of certain churchmen—not Savoyards I am 
proud to add—and he used my accusations to demonstrate that the Roman 
Church is not dependent on men, not even on its Pope, but is sustained 
eternally by the Holy Spirit. He regretted the scandalous actions of those to 
whom I alluded but emphasized that they separated themselves from the 
Church by sinful actions just as others do by heresy of words. 

“In August, a month after the meeting of the ministers, I followed the 
example of M. Poncet and subscribed to the articles of faith taught by the 
Catholic Church as the authorized interpreter of Almighty God to man.” 


Part 2 


THE WOUND OF LOVE 


AS a result of Baron D’Avully’s action, Francis received six people of 
lesser stature into the Church, then came to Annecy on a hurried visit to 
enlist additional priests for the work he foresaw. 

I was shocked by his appearance and anxious for his health when I saw 
him after our separation of six months. His face was drawn, his body thin; 
he moved about restlessly. “You admonished me not to become anxious,” I 
reminded him, “but you seem to have taken on yourself the worry of all 
Chablais.” 

He shook his head quickly in denial and laughed. “This isn’t the penalty 
of anxiety, Louis. I am nervous, I know. I’ve had to hold myself alert to 
every change of attitude by the people of Thonon and be watchful for every 
adverse circumstance. I’m not suffering anxiety for success, if that is the 
proper word; I am anxious only to bring these people to the truth about God 
and lead them into His Church.” 

Looking at him, I regretted intensely that I had been unable to remain 
with him; I tried to express my regret but he would not hear me. He grasped 
both arms and shook me gently. “That is part of God’s plan, Louis. Your 
visit to Sales aroused my father. My father sent Georges Rolland to protect 
me but succeeded instead in creating the issue that awakened the people.” 

He could not begin immediately his project of recruiting others to the 
work; Bishop Grainer was incapacitated and confined to his bed. Francis 
necessarily had to wait more than a week to obtain our prelate’s permission 
—a week in which he obtained no rest, for he was asked immediately by 
various pastors to preach to their parishioners. 

Our aged Bishop was extremely weak when at last Francis and I were 
admitted to his room, but he exerted himself to welcome Francis and 
display his approval of him. He was most anxious to aid his present project, 


even offering to appoint priests to the work. “I shall let you decide, Francis, 
which of your brother priests you consider qualified.” 

Francis was obviously reluctant to accept His Excellency’s offer. “The 
only one I know certainly to be qualified is Louis, Your Excellency.” 

Bishop Granier regarded me with such doubt that I felt compelled to 
assure him that I had recovered completely from my illness and desired to 
return with Francis. 

“IT can recommend several more, Francis,” His Excellency suggested. 

Francis hesitated momentarily before answering; it is difficult for a priest 
to refuse even the slightest wish of a superior. “I could name some number 
who are undoubtedly qualified by their learning and holiness, Your 
Excellency; but I think the present attitude of the people in Chablais 
requires the presence of only those priests who actively desire to preach 
there rather than those who would do so for reasons of obedience. It would 
suffice, Your Excellency, if I might tell my brother priests that you will 
approve any who enlist for this work.” 

Bishop Granier agreed willingly. “But I doubt that you will find many,” 
he observed. 

Francis began his recruiting efforts among the canons of the Cathedral, 
recognizing their undoubted influence among the other clergy. At the next 
scheduled meeting of the chapter, he resumed his place as Provost, disposed 
of such matters as were introduced, then directed their attention to Chablais. 

They listened with polite attention but without interest as he told of the 
people’s initial lack of interest, of God’s devices for arousing interest, then 
of the great number who now needed little urging and instruction to 
abandon the tenets of M. Calvin and join in communion with the faithful. 
He spoke persuasively and convincingly; his position was much stronger 
among these priests than it had been when he had first defended the plan of 
penetrating Chablais peacefully rather than under protection of soldiers. 

It is difficult, however, for men accustomed to routine life and the 
company of respectful friends to abandon both together. “How many 
converts have you obtained, Provost?” one asked. The questioner reflected 
the attitude of the entire group, for they knew the small number. 

Francis pleaded eloquently, emphasizing the great number to be received 
rather than the few already gained. “We need only four priests in addition to 
Louis and myself,” he urged. 


I realized he had erred in mentioning my name, for all present knew of 
my loss of health and courage in Thonon; none cared to risk their health and 
reputation without hope of greater achievements than Francis was offering. 

“Let those return,” one suggested, “who were assigned to parishes in 
Chablais under protection of the soldiers.” 

Francis’ expresion became impassive, and he lowered his eyes to study 
the surface of the desk before him as though to conceal his thoughts. We 
knew the reason. The priests who had been assigned to Chablais under 
protection of the soldiers had been chosen for their physical stamina rather 
than for intellectual gifts. Francis confronted the choice of referring to their 
defects or abandoning the subject. 

Abruptly he began the prayer with which we closed our meetings. I 
remembered the boy who, long ago, had silently endured a savage whipping 
and, when released, had walked from the schoolroom at La Roche. 

He continued his recruiting efforts three more weeks, visiting priests in 
the parishes of Annecy and the surrounding country but without success. 
Then from an unexpected source came offers of assistance: The Jesuit 
superior at Chambery, followed by the Franciscan, each offered two 
members of their respective communities who desired to work in Chablais. 

These unsolicited offers astonished me. “You told the Chapter that only 
four were needed in addition to us. You obtained them where you never 
attempted to recruit them.” 

Francis’ eyes lighted. “I told you long ago that the Memorare is a most 
effective prayer.” 

As is known, God blessed our work during the two years from 1595 to 
1597 with phenomenal success. We began in Thonon, whose people were 
now as receptive as they had been apathetic at the time of my departure. 
So great was their interest that we were forced to limit the number attending 
each instruction and deliberately delay their entrance into the Church until 
they were sufficiently instructed to receive the sacraments properly. 

Do I say “we” did this? The Jesuits, Franciscans and I did no more than 
assist and expand the work of one priest, Francis. Our work was the routine 
of the priesthood; Francis had endured the strain and prepared the people. 
During these days, he busied himself with instructing us, his assistants, in 
addition to preaching and administering the sacraments. As nothing was too 
great an obstacle for him to surmount, neither was anything too 


insignificant to escape his attention if it pertained to the salvation of 
Chablais. 

In the manner of all things human, the example of Thonon influenced the 
surrounding country and gradually affected all of Chablais. Visitors to 
Thonon from smaller towns and villages of the province carried back to 
their homes and neighbors news of events in the larger town and 
descriptions of the papist priest, Francis. Soon they sent messages, then 
delegations, asking that he send them copies of his Epistle and other tracts 
and that he preach to them. Thus, as our work of catechizing diminished in 
Thonon, new opportunities awaited us elsewhere in Chablais. 

Genevans made some efforts to interfere with our work, especially to 
arouse hatred against Francis whom, they decreed, could be murdered 
without incurring guilt. They directed a campaign of slander against him, 
terming him a “false prophet, a wizard, a magician, a hypocrite.” 

Unfortunately, those of little education or intelligence readily believed 
the slanders and some attempted to harm him. One group seized him on a 
dark and deserted street in Thonon, and he escaped only by darting into a 
small byway. On another night, a group invaded the home of Widow du 
Foug to capture Francis when he was alone; but he heard the rattle of their 
weapons as they approached and slipped through a window in the rear as 
they entered at the front. 

Francis said nothing of these or similar attempts against him, but the 
various conspirators must have made known their vain efforts because they 
became known in Thonon and throughout Chablais. The result was to 
magnify general admiration for him and to increase interest in the faith he 
represented. 

Far off in Paris occurred another event beneficial to our work. For two 
years, but unknown to any beyond those immediately concerned, King 
Henry of France, the acknowledged military and political leader of the 
Protestants, had been discussing with papal representatives the conditions 
of admission into the Church, though the greater part of that time had been 
given to a testing of his sincerity. When he publicly abjured Protestantism 
and embraced the ancient faith, all Europe was shocked as by an earth 
tremor. 

A large number of Catholics and Protestants accused the French monarch 
of insincerity and said he submitted only that he might occupy the throne 


for which he had fought so long, and reign over a peaceful realm. Most 
people of Chablais, however, accepted his submission as_ sincere, 
interpreted it as a repudiation of all that Geneva represented, and were the 
more eager to hear our sermons and consider the doctrine we preached. 

At the end of our two years in Chablais, it would have been difficult to 
find one hundred Protestants where once it was difficult to find one hundred 
Catholics. Yet, even as our success increased, we began to encounter a new 
and unexpected kind of difficulty. 

It was our custom, on receiving all or an appreciable number of people of 
one town or village into the Church, to notify Bishop Granier so that he 
could instruct the priest assigned as pastor to return to his parish. They 
responded quickly but, I regret to comment, ungratefully. We learned from 
experience that return of a pastor to the parish in which he had never been 
able to discharge his pastoral duties resulted automatically in exclusion of 
Francis or any of our group from the religious life of the parish. Some of 
them actually lodged complaints with Bishop Granier that Francis, in 
person or through one of us working under his direction, was interfering 
with their pastoral rights and responsibilities. 

In the beginning of these difficulties, Bishop Granier merely asked 
Francis for an explanation concerning his work in or near the particular 
parish but, as the number of parish priests increased, so also did the 
complaints both in number and seriousness; on several occasions, Bishop 
Granier was forced to summon both Francis and some pastor to appear 
before him that he might hear a detailed complaint from the pastor and 
Francis’ reply. 

Francis’ anger mounted with each required visit to Annecy. Having won 
so recently the people of Chablais, he knew how readily they could be 
turned back again to follow Calvinist leaders. 

Bishop Granier was equally distressed but seemed to understand that 
amongst the best of men there must always be divergent views, divergent 
opinions, and a degree of disagreement arising from different objectives. He 
was, I believe, subjecting Francis deliberately to a kind of trial, in the 
manner he had learned while abbot of the monastery. Perhaps he discerned 
a fault in Francis of which Francis was not aware; or perhaps he was 
studying Francis while contemplating the future. 


Early in 1597, Bishop Granier first proposed elevation of Francis to 
coadjutor of the diocese. The proposal staggered Francis—the magnitude of 
such a position may have awakened him to defects not apparent to others 
but which, in his estimation, made him unworthy to be a prelate. Or he may 
have reflected that his reaction of anger to complaints by his brother priests 
revealed a lack of patience, most necessary to a bishop. Or he may have 
been convinced that a man only then approaching his thirtieth year of life 
and his fourth as a priest—the reasons he offered Bishop Granier—could 
not assume the responsibilities of the episcopacy. 

Bishop Granier dismissed these objections. “Actually, Francis, your 
youth and energy are two of the reasons for my decision. You will not be 
responsible for administration of the diocese—except at such times as I am 
completely incapacitated; but you can travel regularly through the diocese, 
can administer Confirmation to children and adults, can confirm the 
thousands in Chablais. Then, too, you will be able to direct affairs in 
Chablais as you wish without encountering opposition as you do now.” 

Instead of finding assurance in His Excellency’s words, Francis seemed 
rather to be frightened at the prospect. He did not disclose his thoughts or 
fears, but continued tenaciously to hold to his refusal. From that day, 
however, I was aware of a subtle change in him—a new seriousness or 
slight reserve of manner as though he had withdrawn somewhat within 
himself to appraise, to measure, to correct what he found in the innermost 
recesses of his soul. 

News of our success carried far beyond the district of Chablais, beyond 
the boundaries of our diocese, even to the ears of our Duke in Turin across 
the Alps. He may have received a distorted account, or may have been 
discomfited to learn that Francis had accomplished by peaceful measures 
what he had failed to do with soldiery. Whatever his motive, he expressed 
to the Papal Nuncio a certain uneasiness concerning the Faith in Chablais. 

Ordinarily an investigation of such a question would be referred to the 
bishop of the diocese; but Bishop Granier’s known debility—and _ his 
disagreement with the Duke some years before conceming the presence of 
soldiers in Chablais—prompted the Nuncio to undertake a direct course. He 
surprised us by riding into Thonon unannounced and with a small retinue. 

From my experience as secretary to Bishop Granier, I knew that the 
Nuncio’s action was most unusual and could be explained only by an 


anxiety to determine the orthodoxy of our work. I was extremely dejected 
when I learned that Duke Charles had directed suspicion against Francis as 
another reformer. 

My uneasiness proved needless. The Nuncio had traversed all of Chablais 
incognito, beginning in the villages adjacent to Geneva; he had talked to 
many of the people, had observed their attendance at Holy Mass and other 
devotions. When he arrived at Thonon, his one remaining purpose was to 
meet Francis and commend him. 

I was not admitted to the discussion between them, but I could see 
immediately the unmistakable evidence, in the prelate’s approving manner, 
that Francis had won another victory by his personableness and brilliance 
and virtue. Indeed, the Nuncio who had come to investigate our work 
departed to assist it by telling the Duke of the great need for financial 
assistance, founding of schools and other measures proposed by Francis. So 
impressed was he by his observations and, more especially, by Francis, that 
he communicated a report to the Holy Father at Rome, of which we learned 
when Francis was summoned by Bishop Granier to Annecy. 

His Excellency’s health had improved noticeably, aided, I am sure, by the 
very matter for which he had summoned Francis. “You have brought fame 
to our little diocese, Francis. Even Rome now knows of a district known as 
Upper Savoy and a part of it known as Chablais.” He took a letter of several 
pages from his desk and gave it to Francis. “His Holiness has sent you a 
new commission.” 

The letter was addressed to Bishop Granier. In it, the Holy Father 
reviewed at length the difficulties confronting the Church in various parts of 
Europe and expressed his joy that so many thousands in Chablais had 
returned to the ancient faith. He followed with the plan of which our Bishop 
had spoken. 

“M. Calvin’s success in Geneva and the adjoining country seems 
attributable to a certain scholarliness and gentlemanliness of manners 
which, together, were sufficient to obscure the inherent wretchedness of his 
doctrine. 

“To a great extent, this sect has flourished by reason of personal charm on 
the part of its clerical leaders and quick resort to violent suppression by lay 
leaders. At present, the clerical leader is M. Theodore Beza, an undoubted 


gentleman and, therefore, a most important individual; without him, the 
violence of lay leaders would soon alienate the common people. 

“We are informed that Francis, the priest responsible for reclaiming 
Chablais to the Faith, is learned and truly holy but, nevertheless, a 
gentleman of extraordinary personableness. It is Our desire that he 
endeavor, by whatever means he may devise, to become acquainted with M. 
Beza toward the end of illuminating that gentleman’s mind, correcting his 
errors and, with God’s help, bringing him to the truths of the ancient faith. 
If M. Beza responds, his example will induce the greater number of his sect 
to follow him.” 

We entered Geneva without difficulty. The guard on duty at the gate of 
the city would certainly have refused entrance to two “papist priests,” but 
he accepted the certificate declaring Francis a duly recognized lawyer of 
Savoy, inscribed his name as such on the register, and inscribed mine as 
secretary. We had considerably more difficulty devising a means for 
becoming acquainted with M. Beza but succeeded eventually in this also 
through the efforts of some of the few Catholics who lived in the city. 

M. Beza, recognized leader of the Calvinist Protestants, was elderly, 
intelligent, aristocratic in his gentlemanliness, but democratic in his manner 
as befitted a resident of Geneva. Almost from the moment of meeting, he 
seemed to sense in Francis a man like to himself. When Francis, after a 
proper period of polite conversation, disclosed our status as Catholic priests 
and our purpose as the discussion of diverse views concerning religion, M. 
Beza displayed amusement at our effrontery. 

I refrained from participating in the discussions, for Francis needed no 
assistance, and I did not care to jeopardize his good relations with M. Beza. 
Indeed the Calvinist leader once remarked regretfully, “I wish, M. Francis, 
that we might conduct our discussions in public that all might see how 
Christian gentlemen may differ in principle but not in affection.” 

“T should wish more, M. Beza,” Francis answered with wry humor, “that 
we might display difference neither in principle nor affection.” 

The discussions, however, were unproductive, and at the end of the third 
M. Beza said firmly that he would not agree to another. “My secretaries 
have become suspicious,” he explained. “They wonder and have even asked 
what business I discuss with the two strangers who visit me.” He put both 
hands affectionately on Francis’ shoulders. “I esteem you and will not 


permit you to endanger your wellbeing by calling again. Those who 
consider themselves my friends would soon discover your identity. I am 
afraid they would display more hatred than charity.” 

M. Beza’s friends did discover our identity immediately after our 
departure but, unable to exercize their anger against us, they relieved it by 
ejecting the few Catholics from their city, devising measures of restrictions 
against M. Beza and the other theologians residing in Geneva, and 
threatening severe penalties against citizens who manifested any sympathy 
for the Church or clergy. 

This assumption of authority by lay leaders of Calvinism intrigued 
Francis. We went directly from Geneva to Annecy to report to Bishop 
Granier, but our Bishop was again ill, and we remained at the Chateau de 
Sales while awaiting his recovery. During the time of our visit, Francis 
referred regularly to the change that had occurred in Geneva and its 
significance in the future. When we were able at last to report to Bishop 
Granier the failure to influence M. Beza, Francis emphasized the new 
dominance of Geneva laymen in religious matters. 

“J have not been able to accomplish what the Holy Father desired,” he 
explained, “but it seems to me, Your Excellency, that this sect must soon 
deteriorate in the same manner as other heretical groups through history. 
They begin by rejecting the sacraments, they progress by becoming what 
laymen desire rather than what God commands. Eventually such religious 
cults become tools of laymen who manipulate them for personal advantage 
or prestige.” 

His Excellency listened with interest while Francis told of the 
conversations with M. Beza and, despite his obvious weakness, propounded 
some questions concerning the spiritual leader of the Calvinists. His interest 
languished, however, as Francis outlined enthusiastically his expectations 
that developments within Geneva would facilitate conversion of the people. 
He lay quite still in his bed without speaking until Francis had expended 
himself. When he did speak, it was to refer again to the matter of the 
coadjutorship. “Have you put from your mind all thought of becoming 
coadjutor, Francis?” 

The question disconcerted Francis. His mind was so intent on the issue of 
Geneva that he probably had forgotten the other subject completely. “Not 
deliberately, Your Excellency,” he answered after the lapse of a moment. 


“But I see a work within my capabilities,” he explained apologetically, “and 
it thrust all else from my mind.” 

“And you desire that it remain excluded from your attention and 
consideration?” His Excellency prodded. 

Francis’ silence was sufficient answer. 

“Or do you wish,” His Excellency persisted, “to refuse absolutely to 
become coadjutor?” 

Francis’s expression clearly revealed his quandary. He was sufficiently 
acquainted with the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas to understand why 
Bishop Granier had used the word “absolutely.” “Just as the desire to be set 
over others as their governor,” the saintly theologian wrote, “indicates an 
inordinate will, so also does absolute refusal to accept such appointment by 
one’s superior.” Francis could not, with propriety, oppose this dictum; 
neither had he the strength to turn his desires from the work in which he had 
demonstrated his abilities. 

“That would prevent me,” he offered slowly and carefully, “from 
continuing my efforts among the Calvinists, Your Excellency. They are 
thoroughly prejudiced against a hierarchy. Some may listen to me as long as 
I remain a simple priest, but I am sure all would avoid me were I to become 
a bishop.” 

Bishop Granier did not pursue the subject. He was disappointed, but he 
was so weakened by illness that he seemed incapable of the effort required 
to continue the discussion. 

After this second reference by Bishop Granier to the coadjutorship, 
Francis again became subdued as he had after the first. He was thoughtful, 
almost troubled, for a time. He seemed aware that he was divided, in some 
manner, between a desire to submit to our Bishop and an irresistible desire 
to direct his efforts toward conversion of Geneva. 

Time served to obscure the desire of submission while it magnified his 
desire concerning the Calvinists. He permitted himself to consider that he 
had not sufficientlycomplied with the Holy Father’s commission merely by 
the discussions with M. Beza; there were times when he obviously studied 
possible devices for attracting Genevans as once he had devised to attract 
the people of Thonon. He applied a greater vigor to his efforts in Chablais 
as though eager to complete that work and begin the new. 


“We have merely laid the foundation here,” he observed at one time. 
“These people know the rudiments of the Faith—they are instructed. Now 
they should be attracted the more and edified by beauty. We have so much 
more to do, Louis! We must revive Solemn Mass, institute processions, 
inspire devotion; we must imbue these people so thoroughly with the Faith 
that they will truly live it and live in it.” 

He had one final goal: introduction at Thonon of the devotion of Forty 
Hours adoration. He indicated that he would regard this as the culmination 
of our work. He never actually referred to it as such but, during the first part 
of 1598, while we labored to prepare both people and materials for that 
event, the impression so grew upon me that I directed his attention to it. 

He seemed somewhat surprised as though he had not realized the 
inclination of his thoughts. “I suppose,” he said slowly, “that I expect 
Bishop Granier to appoint a pastor and assistants to Thonon during the 
Forty Hours ceremony. When he does, we must work elsewhere.” 

“You are still Provost of the Cathedral chapter at Annecy,” I reminded 
him. 

He shook his head roughly as a man will when his thoughts are not clear. 
“T’ve been thinking of Geneva more often than Annecy,” he admitted. 

He was thinking most intently, however, of the work immediately before 
him and of planning the many details of the ceremony. He addressed letters 
to the Nuncio and our Duke, asking them to attend, stressing the great 
benefits of their presence. He made several hurried trips to Annecy to 
inspire many to journey to Thonon for the ceremony as a pilgrimage; on 
each visit he reassured himself that Bishop Granier’s health was improving 
and would permit His Excellency to attend. He begged the priests 
throughout Chablais to encourage their parishioners to attend. “We must 
have a great assembly,” he repeated, “and impress the Genevans with the 
enthusiasm of these people.” 

A great multitude did attend, coming from all sections of Upper Savoy— 
so many that Thonon was unable to accommodate them; many slept beneath 
tents in the fields. Not all were motivated exclusively by devotion; perhaps 
the greater number found additional incentive in the knowledge that they 
would see our Duke, members of his court, the Papal Nuncio with his 
retinue, Bishop Granier, and most great nobles of the Duchy in this one 
tremendous gathering. But, however imperfect the motivation, the huge 


assembly did concentrate attention on the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
manifestly inspire the newly won Catholics of Chablais and arouse great 
interest within Geneva. 

During the course of those days, I became gradually aware that Duke 
Charles demonstrated a strange lack of favor toward the priest responsible 
for conversion of Chablais and for arranging the Forty Hours devotion 
which had drawn His Highness to Thonon. Our Duke arrived on Friday, two 
days before commencement of the ceremonies. On Saturday he received 
other dignitaries, prominent men of Upper Savoy, councilors of Thonon and 
many lesser personages. On Sunday he invited all these to a great supper. 
He did not invite Francis to either event; he seemed, on the contrary, 
determined to ignore Francis. 

Francis neither mentioned the attitude of His Highness nor indicated in 
any way that he felt injured. I can assert that he felt no vanity in realizing 
that his method of peaceful penetration had succeeded in Chablais where 
the Duke’s efforts with force had failed. On Tuesday, however, immediately 
after the final ceremony, Francis became alarmed when the Duke 
announced establishment of a temporary court in the town hall and 
summoned eight prominent gentlemen of Thonon to appear there on the 
following morning. 

All Thonon undoubtedly anticipated, as did Francis, His Highness’ 
intention. The people filled the large hall long before the scheduled 
appearance of the Duke. 

His Highness seemed in fair humor when he appeared. I could not discern 
any intensity of his usual expression, though that was unduly harsh at any 
time. He maintained an impassive manner while a bailiff called the names 
of the eight and the gentlemen responded by standing before our Duke. 

“Tl have been made most happy,” His Highness addressed them quietly, 
“to see many of my subjects restored to the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ. But my happiness, gentlemen, would have been much greater had I 
not seen that some continue to adhere to the church founded by Jean 
Calvin.” 

The hall was tensely silent. I glanced at Francis beside me; he seemed 
extremely dejected as though he had been unwilling to believe fully his own 
expectations of events. And there was some slight indication of anger that 


the Duke was intruding into the spiritual affairs of the people with the same 
appearance of force as when he had sent soldiers into the area. 

Duke Charles continued with a discourse of such learning, such 
indisputable proofs, and such eloquence as might have graced a bishop. Yet, 
as he proceeded, he exposed, as it were, a sword of retribution which would 
descend upon those who persisted in opposition to his will. Confiscation of 
property and exile from the Duchy should be their fate. He would grant 
three days, the remaining period of his visit to Thonon, in which all 
dissidents must choose either to assert adherence to the Faith or to suffer 
expulsion from Savoy. 

When at length he concluded and signified that the room be cleared, 
Francis walked quickly to the Nuncio and spoke earnestly to him. I saw the 
prelate several times move his head in disapproval or disagreement and 
glance covertly at His Highness, but Francis seemed to insist the more until 
the Nuncio approached the Duke and spoke quietly to him. 

His Highness frowned disagreeably but motioned Francis to stand before 
him. “You wish to speak, Father Francis?” 

Francis glanced at those still making their way through the doors. Some 
had paused, desiring to hear Francis. “When the hall has cleared, if it please 
Your Highness.” He had recovered his composure and stood quietly until 
only the prelates and members of the court remained. 

“I wish to plead, Your Highness,” Francis said, “for men who have 
befriended and assisted our efforts in Thonon by their courtesy and fairness 
but who have not themselves received of God the gift of faith. I plead also 
for the spiritual interests of the people in Geneva whose attitude toward the 
Faith varies with our attitude toward Calvinists.” 

The Duke looked down sternly on Francis as though to silence him by 
mute display of disapproval. 

But Francis was pleading the cause of true zeal—the very foundation of 
his own vocation—and would not be silenced by considerations of fear or 
human respect. “I plead for patience . . .” he continued. 

“You are pleading your own presumption,” His Highness interrupted. 
“Because your group has converted Chablais, you presume a right to 
Oppose your views to your sovereign’s in a matter affecting the peace and 
order of my subjects. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand!’ Reflect 
on that, Father Francis.” His Highness’ voice became increasingly more 


harsh and angry. His passion mounted. “You have served your purpose in 
Chablais, Father Francis—you and those associated with you. Now I 
require that you leave Chablais to the priests appointed to it as pastors. 
Bishop Granier will appoint you to some post more beneficial to the 
cultivation of humility.” 

Bishop Granier quit the hall with us. His face was a dull red, revealing 
his anger at the arrogance of our Duke. Because of that, he would not 
receive Francis immediately and appointed that evening for us to visit him. 

Francis welcomed the intervening time for outlining his own desires. 
When we went to Bishop Granier’s quarters, he was prepared to submit a 
plea that we be appointed to some post in the French province of Gex, on 
the side of Geneva opposite to Chablais. He contemplated both 
the advantage of working in an area situated close to Geneva, as thoroughly 
Protestant as Chablais once had been, and a section subject to the French 
king rather than our Duke. 

Bishop Granier immediately discouraged discussion of such a plan. The 
events of the day had weakened him severely and he had his own project to 
discuss. “Twice before, Francis, I have asked you to become coadjutor of 
our diocese. I did not press you. I hoped that you would realize gradually 
the necessity for directing, strengthening and caring for those now loyal to 
the Faith—and realize too that this work is of greater importance than 
possible conversion of others to the Faith.” 

“But, Your Excellency, I am only thirty-one and have been a priest hardly 
five years. There are so many priests in the diocese who .. .” 

Bishop Granier nodded patiently. “Age and priestly experience are of 
secondary importance, Francis. So are the other objections you have offered 
on past occasions. His Highness demanded today that I appoint you to some 
post beneficial to the cultivation of humility. I can think of nothing more 
beneficial to humility than insistence that you accept the post of coadjutor.” 

Francis seized quickly on the incident of the day to fortify his own 
objections. “His Highness would never approve me, Your Excellency.” 

“That is my reason for insisting that you examine the matter objectively 
and honestly. Do not evade the issue. Appraise it as you should. Little more 
than a year ago, you told of your great hopes and expectations of converting 
Geneva because laymen had achieved dominance among the Calvinists. 
Today, you not only witnessed, but became a kind of victim to interference 


by a layman in matters affecting the Church. Your views concerning 
conditions in Geneva are applicable in the same manner to the Faith.” 

I realized that His Excellency was forcing Francis, first, to hold his 
attention unwaveringly on the need for a coadjutor bishop in our diocese 
and, secondly, to decide irrevocably for submission to his superior or 
adherence to his personal desires. Francis knew this also—the gravity of his 
expression indicated that. 

“The Church of God,” Bishop Granier continued, “is in no danger of 
disintegration as is the Calvinist sect—we have our Founder’s promise 
against that. But laymen who assume the privilege of interfering with 
administration of the Church, even by claiming the right of approving 
nominees to the episcopacy, interfere with the salvation of many souls. So, 
in addition to the good you can accomplish as coadjutor, you can serve 
immediately as an instrument for ending or at least reducing interference of 
laymen in matters of Church administration. His Highness, Duke Charles, 
may not approve you as nominee but we have every reason to believe that 
the Holy Father will. When the Pope confirms your appointment, without 
approval of the lay ruler, he will reaffirm in a most emphatic manner the 
independence of the Church from laymen. You will have served the cause 
of the Church.” 

Francis became more subdued as Bishop Granier continued his discourse. 
He lowered his head as though contemplating the consequences which must 
inevitably follow his appointment as coadjutor and, one day, bishop, in 
defiance of our Duke. He could not foresee all the difficulties and hardships 
but he could foresee a sufficient number as to discourage acceptance. In a 
small way, it was like to that night when Christ knelt in the garden and 
contemplated the suffering He must endure. Francis moved his head slowly 
from side to side as a man who considers himself already defeated but will 
not desist from combat. “I submit, Your Excellency,” he said softly. 

Later, in his Introduction to the Devout Life, he counselled, “You must 
obey your ecclesiastical superiors, as the Pope, the Bishop, the parish priest, 
and such as are commissioned by them. Obey also your civil superiors, such 
as your prince and the magistrates appointed by him for administering 
justice. Obey your domestic superiors—your father and mother, master and 
mistress. This obedience is termed necessary because no man can exempt 


himself from the duty of obeying his superiors whom God has placed over 
him. Of necessity, then, you must obey their commands. 

“But, to be perfect, you must also follow their counsels, even their desires 
and inclinations, so far as charity and discretion permit. Obey them when 
they order to what is agreeable, for to disobey would be a great vice; obey 
them in indifferent matters, for such obedience is very commendable; obey 
them in matters which are difficult, troublesome and disagreeable, for this is 
perfect obedience. Obey meekly and without repining. Above all else, obey 
lovingly for the love of Him who, through His love for us, made Himself 
obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross.” 

Francis’ obedience contained little cheerfulness but great determination. 
He was under requirement of the Duke to depart from the Chablais, and that 
may have contributed to his resoluteness; but his submission was the 
principal force, for he habitually applied himself completely to whatever 
objective lay before him. We might have delayed at Annecy or even at the 
Chateau de Sales because of the approaching winter and consequent 
difficulty of crossing the Alps; he determined that we must begin 
immediately. Thus, we arrived in Rome soon after the Feast of the 
Epiphany closed the season of ceremonies centering about the Nativity of 
our Lord. 

He delivered the necessary documents concerning his nomination to an 
official, a monsignor who examined them in the disinterested manner of a 
man long accustomed to episcopal nominees. “Your papers are in order,” he 
decided at length. He consulted a calendar on the desk. “You will prepare, 
Father Francis, to be interrogated on March 19th.” 

Francis had not expected such a delay. “Monsignor, episcopal nominees 
of Savoy are exempt by ancient privilege from the usual interrogations.” 

“All such privileges have been abrogated,” the Monsignor answered 
shortly. He rolled Francis’ documents neatly together and tied them with a 
ribbon, obviously uninterested in continuing the conversation. 

“That will be embarrassing, Monsignor,” Francis persisted. “Our Duke . . 

“Such matters are not within my province, Father Francis,” the 
Monsignor interposed patiently. He looked fully at Francis as though to 
emphasize his words but saw for the first time the earnestness of the priest 


before him. “The ambassador of your country to the Holy See will advise 
you,” he suggested. 

I was puzzled by Francis’ concern. He had agreed to serve as an 
instrument for ending the influence of our Duke in matters of Church 
administration yet he wished to preserve an ancient privilege. “I should not 
want to see the Duke’s burden made so heavy that he will be tempted to cast 
it aside entirely,” he explained. 

The ambassador refused to offer any advice. Indeed, that gentleman 
became indignant that Francis presumed to come to Rome as episcopal 
nominee to a diocese of Savoy without approval of our Duke. “His 
Highness will never countenance intrusion by anyone, churchman or other, 
into affairs of the Duchy,” he asserted. 

Francis was grim and determined when we walked from the embassy to 
Our quarters. 

“What will you do?” I asked. 

“T will do what I can to end interference by laymen in the administration 
of the Church,” he answered without hesitation. He had dismissed from 
consideration the ancient privilege that had troubled him. 

One pleasant event occurred during the two months while Francis 
prepared—a message delivered to Francis through a papal secretary inviting 
him to appear privately before His Holiness. He would have taken me with 
him, but I steadfastly refused, despite his assurance that the audience was 
merely private and not confidential. Later I regretted I had not accompanied 
him, for he would tell me only that the Holy Father had received him 
because he was that “priest from Chablais who had attempted to convert M. 
Beza.” 

“What did you say?” I demanded. 

Francis laughed. “I said I regretted the failure but would try to convert 
Geneva with or without M. Beza.” 

Francis’ appearance for interrogation by the Holy Father and several 
cardinals became something of a triumph rather than a mere examination. 
From the beginning, it was evident that the Pope had informed the others of 
Francis, his work in Chablais and his effort to persuade M. Beza. This did 
not, however, move any to mitigate the severity of their questions. On the 
contrary, I believe they used the occasion, as had the lawyers at Padua, to 
force Francis to reveal his learning. 


Francis answered quickly and clearly the questions propounded; but I 
think those great ecclesiastics were more impressed by an unexpected test 
of his humility than by his extraordinary knowledge. 

The Holy Father proposed one question concerming his _ rights 
distinguished from the rights of other bishops. The issue was somewhat 
obscure, had been the subject of some dispute among theologians, and had 
not been resolved definitively by any pope. Francis answered that every 
bishop had the same right. 

“That is not so, Father Francis,” His Holiness corrected him. “That right 
attaches exclusively to the office of the pope.” 

Francis bowed at once in gesture of submission. “I beg to withdraw my 
answer, Your Holiness, and adopt your decision as my own.” 

I could see from the relaxed expressions of the Pope and cardinals that 
the answer pleased and satisfied them. 

Almost two weeks elapsed before the various documents were issued 
appointing Francis as coadjutor-bishop; it was not until the last day of 
March that we were able to begin our return journey. In that time, Francis’ 
cheerfulness returned and became so apparent that he seemed to have 
changed altogether his attitude toward his new role. When I referred to it, 
however, he shook his head in negation. 

“T am relieved because I’ve finished the task given me. Bishop Granier 
wanted a man who would serve the cause of the Church. I’ve done what he 
wished. I doubt that I shall actually become coadjutor, but I have 
established the precedent that a man need not obtain approval of the lay 
ruler to be appointed to a see in Savoy.” 

“Duke Charles cannot interfere now,” I assured him. 

He shook his head in disagreement. “Our Duke is a very resourceful 
man.” 

In Turin, the Papal Nuncio confirmed Francis’ discernment. Our Duke 
was exceedingly angry. “He professes indifference to you, Father Francis,” 
the prelate disclosed, “and contends that his interest is restricted to 
preservation of Savoy’s ancient privileges. I am not sure to what extent he 
will persist in his opposition. We will know that only by testing him.” 

Francis did not answer at once. His manner reminded me of the time 
when he had expressed aversion to forcing a test upon his father. “Perhaps 


another candidate would prove a better subject for testing him, Your 
Excellency—a man who has not previously incurred his displeasure.” 

The Nuncio disagreed. “As long as he professes indifference to you, 
Father Francis, we shall accept his statement and proceed on the assumption 
that his objections are founded exclusively on the issue of Savoy’s ancient 
privileges. I suggest that you visit His Highness’ secretary for permission to 
subscribe the bishop’s oath of allegiance to your Duke as temporal 
sovereign.” 

A minor official received Francis with every indication of respect and 
invited him to be seated in an anteroom until the secretary could receive 
him. Late in the day, the same receptionist “regretted” that the secretary was 
forced, by his numerous duties, to ask that he return another day. Francis 
regarded the official with some amusement but said nothing. He returned on 
three successive days to repeat the experience. On the fifth day, the official 
discontinued his elaborate pretense. “His Highness will not accept your 
oath, Father Francis,” he said bluntly. He lifted a printed bulletin from his 
desk. “He has forbidden the Bishops of Savoy to consecrate you or to 
participate in your consecration.” 

Francis returned to the Nuncio to report this information and receive 
instructions. He was tiring of the contest but determined to continue it as 
long as required. 

The Nuncio smiled slightly as he considered the news. “His Highness has 
forgotten that the Church extends considerably beyond the borders of 
Savoy, Father Francis. He has invented a temporary obstacle but one that is 
easily surmounted. I shall remind him that we may call upon bishops from 
France to consecrate you.” 

“Might not that provoke him, Your Excellency, to more desperate 
measures?” 

The prelate nodded. “But I dislike secretiveness, Father Francis, in an 
issue which involves the rights of Holy Mother Church. His Highness must 
now be forced to respect publicly the rights of the Church. We cannot 
permit him to claim that we resorted to devious methods.” 

Our Duke proved himself a resolute if erroneous man. 

Within a week, a new law appeared on the journal of the court prohibiting 
entry of foreign prelates into Savoy without express permission of His 


Highness. Thus he achieved his purpose without directly defying the will of 
the Holy See. 

“Continue to Annecy,” the Nuncio instructed Francis. “The issue is clear; 
we must work patiently to resolve it.” 

Bishop Granier, forwarned by publication of the Duke’s order against 
participation in the consecration of Francis, received us warmly and 
affectionately. He had already resigned himself to his disappointment, to 
such extent as any human can. He uttered no complaint against the Duke 
but accepted the reversal as from the hand of God. His one gesture to assert 
the independence of the Church (but which some mistakenly interpreted as 
an act of defiance against the Duke) was to order it published throughout 
the diocese that Francis had properly been designated coadjutor-bishop and 
would be consecrated at an “appropriate time.” 

Yet the event was a severe blow to him. He had relaxed in expectation of 
transferring the more arduous activities, duties and ceremonies to Francis 
and had now to re-exert his failing strength. This, I believe, exacted a 
fearful toll from both mind and body. 

Francis’ father, the only layman to whom Francis related all the pertinent 
facts, was crushed. He was so visibly affected and unable to conceal his 
disappointment that, for more than six weeks, he remained secluded at the 
Chateau de Sales. Added to his disappointment was disillusionment in our 
Duke, whom he had always revered as identical in virtue and sentiment 
with his former patron, the Duke of Moncouer. He no longer had the 
resilience of youth which enables us to cast adversity aside and begin anew; 
neither did he find periods of relief in mental aberrations. His health began 
to fail soon after our return. He used this last as an excuse for dispatching 
his resignation as Military Commander of Upper Savoy. 

Francis suffered in the knowledge of the sadness visited upon these two. 
He held no regrets for himself as for an honor lost; indeed I think that, with 
the passing of weeks, he would have welcomed from Bishop Granier a 
suggestion that he resign the post granted him and return the Papal Bull to 
Rome. But Bishop Granier, probably encouraged by letters from the Papal 
Nuncio at Turin, held firmly to the course that would wrest from our Duke 
his presumed right of approving or disapproving officials of the Church. 

The ordinary clergy, with the laity of Annecy, added in their own way to 
Francis’ burden. They were necessarily ignorant of the great issue between 


the Church and the Duke; they knew only that, though Francis had been 
designated coadjutor by Rome, he was barred from actual achievement of 
that position by express measures of the Duke who, whatever his faults, was 
known to be faithful to the Church and to receive the sacraments regularly. 
Clergy and people could not but suspect that our Duke held some 
information concerning Francis which was not known at Rome. Their 
manner toward him was one of bewilderment and a kind of disappointment 
in him. 

He received no requests from pastors to preach in their churches. Such 
preaching as he did was confined to the Cathedral—and his sermons were 
poorly attended. Similarly, those who sought him in the confessional were 
very few. 

Francis understood the attitude of clergy and people. He knew the 
limitation of their knowledge—that they saw him championed only by a 
bishop far advanced in years, infirm of body, and often unable to officiate in 
his office; they saw him opposed by the virile and righteous Duke. 

He had no regularly assigned duties and could be given none while 
awaiting consecration. He could not return to Chablais because of the 
banishment imposed by the Duke. He saw the futility of attempting to begin 
missionary work directed toward Geneva, for the enemies of the Faith 
would have resisted him by emphasizing his lack of favor with our Duke 
and intimating some disgraceful cause for it. 

Francis could have improved his position; another man might have 
disclosed the entire matter to his friends so that they, in turn, could relate it 
to others and thus win popular sympathy. Had he chosen this course—and 
he must often have been tempted toward it—the people might have been 
sufficiently aroused to petition the Duke or even resort to civil disorder. 
Instead, Francis endured silently the ignominy of his position and required 
similar silence from his father and me. We had no right, he insisted, to 
embarrass relations between our Duke and the Church for reasons of 
personal advantage or glory. 

The months multiplied. Francis adopted the practice of appearing in 
Annecy only on Saturdays and Sundays to assist at the Cathedral. Bishop 
Granier appeared less and less frequently. In the year and a half following 
our return, laity and clergy alike ignored, as though they had forgotten, the 
very existence of Francis. 


I was the only person fully informed of his activities, and he forbade me 
to reveal them. I consider his prohibition cancelled now and welcome this 
opportunity of disclosing them, not only to calm the enduring misgivings of 
some, but also to direct attention to his intense spirit of devotion, which I 
have been forced to neglect while reciting the details of his active work. 

He went each Sunday from Annecy to the Chateau de Sales and engaged 
himself with preparation of his treatise, Defense of the Standard of the 
Cross—a most appropriate work during this time of humiliation. Each 
Wednesday morning, he went from the Chateau de Sales to one or another 
of the monasteries in our district to join the monks for the remainder of the 
week in labor, prayer, and chanting of the Divine Office until required to 
begin the journey to Annecy on Saturday. 

From our student days at Padua, when he composed his personal rule of 
conduct, he had given some part of each day to meditation; during the days 
of this trial he multiplied these hours, whether with his family, with the 
monks, or walking along the roads. Each day, also, he recited the Rosary, 
having vowed himself to that when very young (though he never permitted 
his penitents a similar vow). 

I cannot estimate the depth of his trial—whether he approached to despair 
or resigned himself unwaveringly to God’s will—for he never mentioned it. 
That it was exceedingly severe is evident, for any man who is relegated to 
such a manner of life must see himself as valueless and useless, and must 
suffer exceedingly from his knowledge. 

The length of the trial—extending as it did over a period of at least two 
years and perhaps four—was not unduly prolonged if compared with the 
same trial in the lives of some others. But comparison is of little assistance 
to the subjects during the time of torment. They seem, by their own 
estimate, entangled in a combination of circumstances from which they 
cannot escape other than by turning, in some manner, away from God. They 
are, in very truth, fastened to a cross, placed midway between heaven and 
earth, deserted by their friends and taunted by their enemies. Withal, the 
heart of such a one is visited by such a sense of separation from God as to 
cry out repeatedly, “My God! My God! why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

I apply to this period of Francis’ life the words he wrote later in 
his Treatise on the Love of God: “Speaking of heavenly love, there is in the 
practice of it a kind of wound given by God Himself to the soul He desires 


to perfect. He gives wonderful sentiments and incomparable attractions 
toward His infinite goodness, as if pressing and soliciting the soul to love 
Him ever more, so that the soul endeavors to rise up toward Divinity only to 
discover the impossibility of doing so of itself. In that situation it is rudely 
tormented between the violence of heavenly desires and powerlessness to 
realize them. ‘Unhappy man that I am,’ said one of those who had 
experienced this torture, ‘who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ 

“In this way, God wounds the hearts of His lovers, making them see 
clearly that they do not love Him nearly as much as He is worthy to be 
loved. 

“And it is another wound of love when a soul truly loves God but feels 
that God is either unaware or distrustful of that love. St. Peter was quite 
sure that our Lord, knowing all things, knew the fullness of his love; yet 
because the demand, ‘Peter, dost thou love me?’ indicates a certain distrust, 
St. Peter was greatly grieved by it. 

“Such a soul, resolved to die rather than to offend God, yet feeling no 
fervor but only a benumbing and weakening coldness, is all wounded; such 
a soul suffers exceedingly in the self-deception that God is unaware of its 
love. Such a soul, aware of failings, distractions and coldness, hears the 
reproach, ‘How canst thou say thou lovest me seeing thy soul is not with 
me?’ ” 

I assign to these words a greater importance as revelatory of Francis’ 
interior life by virtue of the degree with which his opinion differs from that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. For the holy theologian, while admitting a 
sensible wound resulting from love, seems unaware of a spiritual wound 
such as described by Francis. 

By the grace of God, Francis endured the period of his trial. He did not 
regard his fortitude as merit to himself. “The wounds received from the 
divine love,” he wrote, “contain also a certain delightfulness so that all who 
experience it consent to it and would not exchange the pain for all the 
pleasures of the world.” 

Outwardly, Francis revealed a few signs of his inner turmoil. His face 
acquired lines unusual in one so young. He prepared his few sermons only 
by tremendous effort, for he was no longer able to concentrate his attention, 
being diverted by the pains pressing him within and contempt of people 
from without. When he preached, his voice lacked energy and lightness. His 


mind dulled, his movements slowed. His efforts to avoid disclosure of the 
events which had caused the Duke to prevent his consecration led him to 
remain apart from society—a strange phenomenon in one who had always 
enjoyed the company of others. He seemed to find comfort only among the 
members of his family at the Chateau de Sales or with me, as though he 
understood our silence as a sharing of his grief. 

His trial lightened suddenly in Advent of 1600 when the increasing 
enmity between our Duke and King Henry of France culminated in war 
between our two countries. The conflict was a grievous affair, for it 
involved two Catholic rulers who, had they been properly disposed, could 
have submitted their differences to arbitration by churchmen. King Henry 
actually asserted his willingness to accept such arbitration; but our Duke 
rejected such a solution, being fearful that Rome would show greater favor 
to the now Catholic but recently Protestant monarch of France. 

Greater tragedy followed immediately. While our Duke marshalled his 
forces against the army of France—and suffered defeat—the Genevans 
invaded Chablais and expelled the priests. 

Francis and I were together on a Saturday when another of the Cathedral 
priests burst into my room and announced the news from Chablais. “Some 
of the priests have only now arrived in Annecy,” our informant declared. 
“They say the Genevans demand that each town and village return to 
Calvinist Protestantism or suffer destruction of the churches.” He hurried 
from the room to inform others. 

The brief, startling announcement transformed Francis as though he had 
been awaiting expectantly just such an event. He sat for a moment looking 
at the door through which our visitor had disappeared, then straightened his 
body as his purpose formed. “Louis, I have work again.” 

I required a moment before understanding his intention. Impulsively I 
declared I would accompany him. 

He shook his head in refusal. “If I go alone, no one will notice. If you go 
with me, all of Annecy will wonder at your absence, will guess where you 
have gone, will talk about it and, in that way, inform the Genevans that we 
are in Chablais. You must stay here,” he decided. 

“But you can’t go alone into an area occupied by Genevan soldiers,” I 
protested. I was aware of his weakened physical condition, the difficulty of 
journeying about the country during winter, and his inability to move 


quickly if threatened by danger, but could not emphasize any of these. “If 
they discover your identity . . .” I suggested, letting him understand the 
remainder of my meaning by inference. 

There was a tinge of bitterness in his voice when he answered. “Of all the 
priests in the diocese, I am the one they would least expect to find in 
Chablais. The Duke banished me while the province was subject to him; 
they will not expect me to return while it is subject to them. I am 
dishonored by the Duke, ignored by the people, forgotten. If the soldiers 
captured me and I told them my name, they would not believe me.” 

He was absent more than three months but, as he had foreseen, none 
noticed his absence. I expected to learn each day that he had been captured; 
at times I considered how I should follow that news by mounting a pulpit 
and denouncing the people of Annecy for their callousness. 

On several occasions, he narrowly escaped encounters with the soldiers 
but the people protected and concealed him. They escorted him by night 
from village to village and assisted him on his journeys back and forth 
through Chablais so that he could celebrate Mass in their houses and barns 
and administer the sacraments. There was no Judas among them to betray 
him; but their very acclaim for his courage and zeal, reflected by their 
stubborn loyalty to the Faith, informed the soldiers of his presence; he 
became the object of an intensive search. Then the people of Chablais, 
aware of his failing strength and fearful for his safety, insisted that he leave, 
even threatening affectionately to remove him by force. 

Six men escorted Francis, bringing him to Annecy as though distrustful 
that, left to himself, he might return to Chablais. The six remained to tell the 
astonished people of Annecy of his devotion and his exploits—and to 
denounce Duke Charles for disgracing Francis; they stated their contempt 
for the measures employed to prevent consecration of Francis, complained 
of the war which had afflicted Upper Savoy with the greatest suffering, and 
implanted the seed of separation from Savoy and union with France. 

Belatedly, Annecy atoned for past neglect. All at one time seemed to 
discover faults in our Duke, all bewailed our Bishop’s illnesses, all deplored 
that our diocese was deprived of the coadjutor appointed by the Pope; their 
recitation of grievances was magnified when Bishop Granier’s physical 
condition forced him to the seclusion of a nephew’s residence some 
distance from Annecy. Pastors again came to ask that Francis preach in their 


churches; and he preached, as before, wherever and whenever asked. The 
laity crowded the churches wherever he appeared. 

Both Francis and his hearers were disappointed. He preached, as he 
always had, of love for God, of patient suffering, of bearing their crosses; 
they desired that he revenge himself against the Duke—for their troubles as 
much as the injustice he had suffered—by urging insurrection and transfer 
of loyalties to France. “They will not attend to what is truly important in 
life,” Francis complained to me. 

Indeed, they would not. Soon, fewer and fewer attended the sermons, 
fewer pastors asked him to preach. He was encouraged only by the 
realization that he was drawing to himself a small group of pastors and 
people desirous of directing and holding their attention on Almighty God. 

One sorrow intruded. Francis’ father, as though at last content that his son 
had been completely vindicated, died. 

The war ended, the French soldiers withdrew from our district and the 
Genevans from Chablais; our Duke and King Henry met in France and 
signed a treaty of peace. In Annecy, a group formed for the purpose of 
promoting, surreptitiously, rebellion against Duke Charles—a _ group 
including some who would not desist from their pleas that Francis join 
them. They emphasized the popularity he had enjoyed briefly when people 
expected to hear him denounce the Duke, emphasized his anomalous 
position as coadjutor-designate who could not become coadjutor in fact. 
Gradually, they disclosed that agents of the French king visited them 
secretly and encouraged them with French gold. 

Francis was tempted to remind them and all the people—for no man is 
excused from such temptations of the spirit—that they had themselves 
supported the Duke’s disfavor by their own manner toward him. But the 
time of severe trial had passed, had formed a hardness within Francis, had 
left in him the single determination to serve God and lead others to serve 
Him. 

Mutterings against the Duke increased and spread among all of Upper 
Savoy, nurtured by the group favoring union with France. But the 
movement remained formless because it was leaderless, and even the least 
citizen of Annecy understood that Francis, “the Apostle of Chablais,” as 
they termed him, must assume the role of leader. Francis’ efforts to remain 
aloof from the political issue became ever more difficult. 


While this condition developed, a delegation from the French province of 
Gex rode into Annecy seeking Francis. Two were men who had served with 
the Genevan soldiers in the invasion and occupation of Chablais. Others 
were men of business who had entered Chablais after withdrawal of the 
troops and had been equally impressed by the wanton destruction of 
churches and by the steadfast loyalty of the people to the Faith. They 
represented those of their province who had heard of Francis and wished to 
compare the doctrine of the ancient faith—which he taught and Chablais 
exemplified—with the doctrine promulgated by M. Calvin’s successors in 
Geneva. They had come to invite Francis to preach in their province. 

Francis considered the invitation uncertainly. The very province he 
wished to evangelize as another step toward Geneva was inviting him and 
at the very time when he would have been happy to absent himself from 
Annecy. But King Henry, the French monarch, professing to be insulted by 
our Duke’s prohibition against French bishops, had retaliated by prohibiting 
entry of bishops from Savoy into France. Francis, as a priest, could enter 
Gex lawfully; but his action might seem to be a repudiation of his status as 
coadjutor-designate and he had committed himself to maintain Rome’s right 
to appoint him. 

In the absence of Bishop Granier, Francis sought direction of our 
diocesan chancellor, explaining both his great desire to preach in Gex and 
his desire to strengthen the rights of the Church in Savoy. 

“You can do both,” the chancellor solved the problem. “Go to Paris and, 
as coadjutor-designate, ask King Henry’s permission as any bishop would.” 

Paris had changed much during the fourteen years since we had lived 
there as students. Streets and buildings were unchanged, of course, and 
sentiment directed us to seek quarters in our former residence, the White 
Rose; but the people of Paris now attended to their daily affairs untroubled 
by violence, and there were no mobs to inflict injury on each other in the 
name of religion. 

We went first to the office of M. Villeroi, a royal official who had once 
been among the leaders of the militant Catholics. This gentleman, like many 
others, had so changed his views that he proved most unsympathetic to 
Francis’ request. “You will only stir up strife in a country now enjoying 
peace,” he objected. 


“We stirred up no strife in Chablais, Monsieur,” Francis answered. “And 
we shall enter Gex under more favorable circumstances because the people 
have invited me to preach there.” 

M. Villeroi would not be convinced. In his mind, missionary activity 
among Protestants was incompatible with King Henry’s view that all men 
should hold their differing religious tenets and practices without disturbance 
by others. He consented only to consider the matter and “perhaps” submit it 
to the King. 

Francis was not deceived, but recognized his inability to influence the 
official at the moment. We would return later to the mission but could, in 
the interim, attend to the amenities of life by renewing the friendships of 
our earlier years. Accordingly, we made our way to the residence of Mme. 
de Mercoeur to learn of the servants when we might present ourselves in a 
formal manner. We were delighted when the Duchess received us 
immediately and with every indication of favor. 

“Your father—may his soul rest in God—reported regularly to me, Father 
Francis,” the aged and gracious lady told us. “He was not always pleased by 
your activities but he was always proud. He told me you have become the 
most famous preacher in Savoy.” 

Francis diverted her from the subject by explaining the reason for our 
visit to Paris. She listened with interest and displayed a greater sympathy 
than M. Villeroi but no greater conviction. She whose husband had lived 
most of his life leading Catholic armies against Protestant armies—he was 
the last leader to enter into peace with King Henry—doubted the possibility 
of a successful mission in Gex. Francis did not press his views as I might 
have done; he seemed content merely to explain without exerting himself to 
convince. Unobtrusively, he turned the conversation to other matters, and 
our visit was most pleasant. 

Were I asked now to distinguish the one most valuable of all Francis’ 
talents, I should choose his agreeableness. He never avoided a dispute when 
one was forced on him, but he never initiated nor prolonged one. “A man 
cannot be convinced against his will,” he said, “and, on the contrary, the 
desire of the will always convinces the man.” Invariably, therefore, he 
sought first to entice the goodwill of his hearers before he sought agreement 
to a truth he proposed. Thus he won and held the friendship of Catholics 
who opposed his methods, and of Protestants who opposed his principles. 


Mme. de Mercoeur must have been most favorably impressed with 
Francis as a priest (and his father’s reports of his ability as a preacher), for 
soon after our arrival she arranged that Francis should deliver the Lenten 
sermons in the court chapel. 

Francis accepted as he always did, though he should have preferred his 
freedom, as he was then endeavoring to gain an audience with King Henry 
at Fontainebleau, where the monarch preferred to remain during the Lenten 
season. But having accepted, he applied himself diligently to preparation of 
his sermons. 

I had never heard him preach as he did to the noble lords and ladies of 
Paris. Until then, his audiences had been mixed groups of nobles and 
commoners, rich and poor, educated and uneducated; and he had preached 
in a very simple manner so that all could understand. Here, before the élite 
of France, he exercised all of his learning, both religious and worldly, and 
all of his talent. By manners, speech and gestures, he captivated an audience 
accustomed to the greatest preachers in Christendom. 

So fulsome was their praise of “the Coadjutor,” as they called Francis, 
that it carried to the ears of the King at Fontainebleau; in the third week of 
Lent, a royal courier brought a command that Francis preach there in the 
Royal Chapel on Low Sunday, the first after Easter. Such were the events 
which gained for Francis an audience with King Henry. 

Francis entranced King Henry and his Queen, the great prelates and great 
nobles. From a king of lesser stature, he would have won immediate 
approval of his request to preach in Gex; but King Henry had fought and 
witnessed a sufficiency of war—and this former leader of the Protestant 
armies was not eager to advance the cause of Catholicism at the risk of civil 
disorder. 

“T am informed,” His Majesty countered, “that you are coadjutor by 
decree of Rome but must remain a simple priest by decree of your Duke. 
You would do well, Father Francis, to remain in France where your talents 
would be better rewarded than they are in Savoy.” 

Francis smiled appreciatively. There was no doubt that the King could 
arrange an important post for him. “The Holy Father’s decree married me to 
a poor wife, Your Majesty, but one proper to my talents and wishes. I shall 
be more useful to God and France if I be permitted to accept the invitation 
to preach to the people of Gex.” 


His Majesty refused to be influenced but he was so favorably impressed 
that he required Francis to remain and preach each Sunday until Trinity. He 
was not motivated entirely by interest in Francis as a preacher; for after 
each sermon he repeated his offer to recommend Francis to some high post 
within his realm. 

As often as the King repeated his request, Francis tactfully returned to his 
of permission to preach in Gex until, at last, His Majesty agreed to order an 
investigation by M. Villeroi of Francis’ methods in Chablais. 

Francis was disappointed. We had already been absent five months from 
Annecy; an investigation of the type ordered by King Henry might require 
us to remain in Paris as much as another year. Francis was reluctant to 
remain such a long time, though reluctant also to abandon the purpose for 
which we had come. 

Mme. de Mercoeur relieved his anxiety when he related the events at 
Fontainebleau. and told his disappointment. “You have already 
accomplished your mission,” she assured him. “I continue to wish that you 
had failed; I can’t share your hopes regarding the people of Gex. But His 
Majesty’s command concerming Chablais is really an order to M. Villeroi to 
grant you permission to preach in Gex.” She laughed lightly at Francis’ 
innocent surprise. “Father Francis, you should acquaint yourself more 
thoroughly with the complexities of court life.” 

Mme. de Mercoeur was correct. M. Villeroi permitted two months to pass 
as though he were conducting the investigation ordered by His Majesty but 
in September summoned Francis and gave him permission to preach in 
Gex. 

We had progressed on our return journey as far as Lyons when we 
encountered a messenger from the Papal Nuncio with information that 
Bishop Granier had succumbed to his infirmities and the Nuncio desired 
Francis to hasten to Annecy. This last puzzled Francis: It indicated that 
either our Duke had withdrawn his opposition or that the Nuncio had found 
a means for proceeding with his consecration despite the Duke. 

Neither was true, the Nuncio informed us when we arrived several days 
later at Annecy. “It is not the custom of rulers to admit publicly that they 
have erred,” he commented. His statement was reminiscent of Mme. de 
Mercoeur’s explanation of King Henry’s order. “His Highness received 
some reports from his ambassador at Paris about the sermons you preached 


there, the reaction of those who heard you, and the French king’s command 
that you preach in the Royal Chapel. You became quite famous, Father 
Francis.” He stopped as though to invite a comment. 

“T preached,” Francis agreed noncommittally. “And His Majesty finally 
arranged that I be permitted to preach in Gex.” 

“There was one report that His Majesty offered his assistance to obtain 
some post for you in France,” the Nuncio prompted. 

Francis nodded soberly. “That would have been interference by a layman 
in Church affairs, Your Excellency—even though he offered to assist rather 
than to impede.” 

“Precisely!” His Excellency exclaimed. “And the Duke so understood it.” 

“But he did not withdraw his opposition,” Francis observed. 

“He has agreed, let us say, to suspend his opposition. He has agreed that 
Bishop Gribaldi of Vienne may visit Thonon to benefit his health, that the 
Carmelite bishop may conduct a visitation of monasteries in Savoy, that 
Bishop Popel of St. Paul-Troix-Chateaux may visit Savoy as my guest and 
that all three may be in Savoy in December.” 

Francis regarded the prelate questioningly. He was confused rather than 
enlightened by the explanation. “They will be the consecrating prelates? 
Does His Highness understand... ?” 

The Nuncio smiled. “Courts and rulers follow their own peculiar 
customs, Father Francis. His Highness understands. This is his peculiar way 
of permitting your consecration.” 

“December,” Francis said thoughtfully. He considered briefly. “Will the 
preparations require two months, Your Excellency?” 

“That is the earliest all three prelates can be present.” 

Francis smiled apologetically. “I did not intend to imply that I am 
impatient, Your Excellency. I was thinking of Gex and of the Calvinists’ 
opposition to bishops and a hierarchy. If I might visit Gex once as a priest, I 
could either prepare those people to hear other priests or to permit me to 
return to them even as a bishop.” 

The reference to Gex surprised the Nuncio. “Father Francis, you are 
about to be consecrated as bishop. You will no longer be a missionary 
among the Calvinist Protestants.” 

Francis agreed. “But I shall be bishop of those people, whether or not 
they recognize my office, just as I shall be bishop of the faithful. This 


diocese includes Gex and even Geneva itself. They, too, are my sheep—my 
lost sheep.” 

I know the Nuncio wondered at this young cleric whose interest in the 
Protestants of Gex and Geneva remained constant despite his approaching 
elevation to the episcopacy. I was somewhat surprised myself, despite my 
knowledge of Francis, that his attention was not completely diverted. But 
Francis hurried his personal preparations so that, in mid-October, he was 
able to respond to the invitation received from the people of Gex. 

The attitude of the people in that province was not what it might have 
been had they received Francis as a simple priest. In every town or village 
we entered, all were extremely polite; but all displayed a reserve toward 
him as an individual that revealed their deeply rooted aversion to our 
hierarchical organization. 

Francis was encouraged rather than discouraged. “They are interested, 
Louis,” he told me. “I can see real interest in their faces whenever I mention 
that other priests will enter Gex to preach to them.” 

“You are telling them that French priests will preach,” I reminded him. 
“How will you be able to select proper men?” 

“T won’t select them. I shall ask the Capuchin superior at Paris to send 
members of his order. These people were so impressed by the example of 
the people of Chablais that they are eager to know about the Faith from 
whatever priests will preach to them.” 

“They changed their attitude toward you,” I observed, “since learning 
that you are about to be consecrated a bishop. They may change their 
attitude as quickly toward the Faith.” 

He would not agree. “A bishop is as different from a priest as a priest 
from a layman. These people have helped me to realize that, Louis. They 
don’t know why they would welcome me as a priest but hold a prejudice 
against me as bishop; yet they do distinguish clearly between the two. They 
have made me more aware of the difference.” 

There is indeed a great gulf between priest and prelate. The most evident 
difference, though least important, is that of government; for a priest attends 
to this or that particular duty while a bishop attends to all the duties of all 
priests subject to him, administers the sacraments of Confirmation and Holy 
Orders, and attends to the spiritual welfare of all within his diocese. 


More important, though less evident, is the distinction between the two 
offices by their very nature. “Bishops bind themselves,” wrote St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “to things pertaining to perfection when they assume the pastoral 
duty.” Their very office he describes as a “state of perfection,” for to 
bishops belongs the duty of perfecting all others, clergy and laity. “It 
belongs to the perfection of a religious to occupy himself in working out his 
own salvation, whereas it belongs to the perfection of a bishop to work out 
the salvation of others.” He reaffirms the distinction enunciated by 
Damascene: “The office of prelate is consummative and perfecting, that of 
the priest is illuminative and light-giving.” 

In other places the holy theologian taught, “Those who enter the state of 
perfection do not profess to be perfect but to tend to perfection.” He need 
not actually “excel in the grace of holiness,” but “he should strive to be 
more excellent than others in both knowledge and holiness.” 

In various places, St. Thomas explains why such men must “strive” for 
such excellence. “For anything to be an effective agent, it must itself be 
perfect”; or “he who would bring others to perfection must himself be 
perfect”; and more specifically, “he who gives divine things to others 
should first partake of them himself.” 

I record these observations from the Summa Theologica to clarify God’s 
purpose in subjecting Francis to the long and difficult trial preceding his 
consecration as bishop. And I relate the words of St. Thomas concerning 
bishops’ spiritual perfection with the words of Francis himself: “Speaking 
of heavenly love, there is in the practice of it a kind of wound given by God 
Himself to the soul He desires to perfect.” 

This is not an assertion that Francis had achieved the fullness of perfect 
charity. He himself denied such a possibility with the words, “The exercise 
of purifying the soul neither can nor ought to end but with our life.” But 
God had lifted and established him in such degree of perfection that he 
became capable of perfecting others simultaneously, as it were, when he 
received the right and duty so to do. 


Book Three 


THE PERFECT 


Part 1 


FRANCIS, ZEALOUS BISHOP 


IN deference to the wishes of Francis’ mother and to minimize public 
aspects of the ceremony, as a gesture of respect to Duke Charles, Francis 
was consecrated in the village church at Thorens at the foot of the slope 
below the Chateau de Sales. Only the clergy of the diocese and a few 
prominent laymen were formally invited to attend but, despite the heavy 
snow and severe cold of December, a great mass of people, including many 
from Chablais, descended on the tiny village. 

I was aware, even then, though not fully conscious, of a subtle change in 
Francis. Outwardly, he appeared to be the same handsome, friendly, 
personable, witty young man known to Annecy and Chablais; the crowd 
attending the ceremony would have noted only a difference of vestments. 
Indeed, when I first observed the change, I attributed it to the circumstances 
of the moment, not yet realizing that the wound of love, granted by God, 
completely transforms the recipient. I began to understand this only after 
continued association and comparison of the new Bishop Francis with the 
young noble and young priest I had known. 

We remained at the Chateau de Sales after departure of the dignitaries 
and others, and Francis entered upon a period of retreat—hours of prayer, of 
reading, of meditation, of contemplating the future. After a few days, he 
began composition of a new rule of conduct for his life as bishop and, 
unwittingly, exposed something of the change that had occurred inwardly 
by permitting a comparison of this new rule of conduct with that other 
which he had composed while a student at Padua. 

The rule composed at Padua had set forth spiritual objectives, the means 
he would employ, and his determination to achieve them. He could, had he 
so desired, have looked back upon the thirteen years that had followed 
composition of that rule and measured the extent of his achievement or, 


more properly, measured the extent of the change he had permitted God to 
effect within him. 

His new rule for the governance of his life as bishop, tacitly emphasized 
God’s role in man’s spiritual progress by its very negligence to specify 
spiritual goals. Rather than a rule of conduct, it was a schedule of routine, 
though it necessarily included certain features of a spiritual nature. 

Francis did indeed have a goal in his position as bishop, but it was such 
that it needed not to be set forth specifically; he had the goal of attending 
his duties faithfully each day but avoiding the contemplation of great 
projects; he was confident that great achievements would follow from lesser 
deeds while concentration on lesser deeds would preserve him from anxiety. 

“The care and diligence,” he wrote in the Devout Life, “with which we 
should attend to our affairs must never be confounded with anxiety and 
solicitude. The angels are careful of our salvation and seek it diligently but 
are not disturbed by anxiety. For care and diligence result naturally from 
charity, while solicitude and anxiety are incompatible with charity. 

“When our Lord reproved Martha, He said, ‘Martha, thou art solicitous 
and troubled about many things.’ Observe that she would not have been 
troubled had she been merely diligent; but she hurried and troubled herself, 
for which reason He corrected her. 

“In all your affairs, rely entirely on divine providence, through which 
alone you can expect success; at the same time, however, labor quietly to 
cooperate. Imitate little children who hold fast to their father with one hand 
while gathering berries with the other; thus, gathering worldly goods with 
one hand, hold fast your Heavenly Father with the other, turning toward 
Him from time to time to see that your actions are pleasing to Him. 

“Above all, never detach your hand to gather more, for if He forsakes 
you, you will immediately stumble and fall to the ground.” 

Circumstances soon tested and confirmed him. As Christmas neared, a 
small army of our Duke appeared suddenly and unexpectedly in our district. 
The soldiers paused briefly for food and rest, then continued marching to 
the north, clearly anxious to reach their destination before others could 
hurry through the snow and warn Geneva of their approach. 

The news distressed Francis. “If the attack succeeds, it will only 
strengthen the resistance of Geneva to the Faith. If it fails, the Genevans 
will interpret the failure as divine approval of their heresy.” 


“His Highness may intend only a military venture,” I suggested 
hopefully. “He may realize the futility of forcing the Faith on those 
unwilling to receive it.” 

“Genevans will not believe that,” Francis commented. “In their minds, 
the Duchy signifies the ancient faith.” 

I have wondered often since those days what motivated our Duke to 
launch the attack on Geneva at that particular time. I could understand his 
desire to recapture the city which had once been a part of the Duchy, as well 
as the military wisdom of attempting assault during the winter when the 
citizens would least expect it. But the day of the attack, the eve of 
Christmas, followed two weeks after consecration of Francis as bishop so 
that there seemed some relationship between the two events. 

Others also noted the relationship. The attack failed, as is known; those 
who suffered disappointment in the failure spoke of treason in such a way 
as to direct suspicion against Francis, while those who favored union with 
France magnified their hopes that Francis was, at long last, lending his 
support. Everyone recalled spontaneously Francis’ known opposition to 
military action against the Protestants, his success in Chablais by peaceful 
means, the invitation from the people of Gex and his recent mission among 
them, the favor he had received from King Henry of France: A man who 
had shown such interest for Protestants might indeed have sent warning to 
Geneva. 

Dutifully, I reported the rumors as I learned of them, but Francis seemed 
to receive the information with nothing more than a polite interest. At 
length I urged him to issue some statement to deny the rumors. 

The suggestion amused him. “What should I say? Should I deny all 
interest in the welfare of Genevans? or say that I should never consider 
opposing the plans and projects of our Duke?” 

“You should do something,” I insisted. 

He nodded agreement. “I will attend to matters of immediate concern to 
the diocese,” he said. “I will attend to my responsibilities as bishop.” 

During the remainder of our visit at the Chateau de Sales, Francis wrote 
constantly. He prepared a series of letters addressed to the priests of the 
diocese which progressed in an orderly manner from his concept of the 
priesthood itself through instructions concerning the sacraments. 


“Good parish priests,” he wrote in his first letter, “are equally necessary 
as good bishops. A bishop will work vainly for the salvation of souls if he 
works without devout and learned priests of exemplary life; for priests are 
the actual shepherds who walk before the flocks to lead the way to heaven. 
Experience demonstrates that a parish is as its priest; the people tend readily 
toward virtue when so led by good priests, but move in a contrary direction 
if their priest proves faithless to his duty and fails to instruct them by word 
and example. 

“Those among you who concern yourselves with occupations which 
interfere with studies are like those who prefer sweets rather than 
wholesome, strengthening foods. I tell you seriously that ignorance of 
priests is more greatly to be feared than sin, because ignorance dishonors 
and degrades the entire priesthood, whereas sin disgraces only the 
individual. Knowledge, on the contrary, is the eighth sacrament of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, and I beg you to devote yourselves seriously to it. 

“Geneva has been able to work a terrible effect because priests were idle, 
confined themselves to their breviaries and did not make themselves more 
learned; the Calvinist leaders were able to make people believe that, until 
their arrival, no one understood the meaning of Sacred Scripture. 

“While we slept, the enemy set our house afire, and all of us would have 
been lost had not divine goodness raised up priests of the Society of Jesus— 
great men of powerful minds, untiring courage, intrepid zeal and profound 
learning. These men not only lead saintly and exemplary lives but literally 
devour books in continuation of their studies. Despite calumny, insult and 
outrage, they have reestablished the true Faith and, even now, by their great 
labors, are filling the world with learned men. 

“My dear brethren, since God has made me your bishop, despite my 
unworthiness, I beg of you to study diligently in order that, being learned 
men of good life, you will be irreproachable of conduct and prepared to 
answer all questions concerning our faith.” 

He carefully concealed from others the subjects which claimed his 
attention; he disclosed the nature of his work only to me and after enjoining 
me to secrecy. His reticence was deliberate: He knew that all were waiting 
expectantly a statement explaining his views of recent political and military 
events and all, therefore, would examine carefully his letters and hear 
attentively his sermons. 


Three sermons which he prepared for delivery on successive Sundays 
beginning January 20, 1603, concerned the prevailing Valentine custom. I 
commented that some might say he was concerning himself with matters of 
very slight importance. 

“T am planting seeds,” he answered. “All seeds are small but they grow 
into large plants or beautiful flowers or great trees.” 

“But you could stamp out this Valentine custom merely by prohibiting 
it,’ I answered. “You need not devote three successive Sundays to the 
introduction of a new custom”—for he was sponsoring the practice that 
each young man and woman in the diocese would select a saint, rather than 
each other, as his or her beloved for the coming year. 

Francis looked at me mockingly. “What is evil?” he challenged. 

“Absence of good,” I answered automatically, then laughed with him as I 
realized the absurdity of prohibiting what was not present. “You want to 
provide the good that is lacking,” I discovered. 

“T want all of our people to cultivate affection for God’s known friends so 
that they will become His friends also. Young people who love the saints 
will love each other wisely; older people who love the saints will love each 
other abundantly.” 

I can use accurately the word “dumbfounded” to describe the initial 
reaction of those who crowded into the Cathedral to hear Francis’ first 
sermon as bishop. And I can use with equal accuracy the word “masterful” 
to describe Francis. He spoke softly and quietly, without scolding, without 
emphasizing the evil he wished to supplant. At times he spoke humorously 
of our human vanities at which all could laugh, at other times he spoke of 
the love of saints for us; at the very end he told of St. Valentine’s great love 
for his fellowmen which led him to assist those being martyred by a cruel 
tyrant until he was discovered to be a priest and martyred also. 

If some of those who heard the first sermon were dissatisfied and did not 
return to hear the next two, their places were filled by others. The Cathedral 
was as crowded on subsequent Sundays as it was on the first. When St. 
Valentine’s Day arrived, young and old adopted the new custom willingly 
and without resentment. Annecy became enamoured of the saints. 

Presumably some of the Duke’s agents also attended the sermons and 
reported their content. Early in March, Francis received a summons to 
appear at Turin and subscribe the long deferred oath of allegiance to Duke 


Charles as temporal ruler. This, as I discovered later, did not indicate 
restoration of Francis in the favor of the Duke—indeed, I think His 
Highness resorted to it as a means for disconcerting and confusing the 
dissidents in our midst—but it served to establish conclusively Francis’ 
disinterest in political issues when unrelated to spiritual issues. 

When we returned to Annecy, Francis applied himself diligently to the 
affairs of the diocese. He ordered the printing and distribution of a 
catechism for the instruction of all the faithful; he wrote and circulated 
letters of admonition and counsel to the priests concerning their personal 
lives. He began systematic visitation of parishes, a practice which had 
lapsed for some years because of Bishop Granier’s long illness. Everywhere 
his attention was directed toward inspiration of clergy and laity. 

He was troubled, during the visitation of parishes, by the great number 
who sought him in the confessional. From his consideration of this, he 
developed thoughts which he printed in pamphlet form and which spread 
far beyond the limits of our diocese. 

“Remember that the poor penitents call you their father,” he wrote for 
priests. “You, therefore, must reveal to them a father’s heart, must receive 
them gently, must endure their seeming boorishness, ignorance, and all 
other defects patiently. Your office is of supreme excellence, for you are 
appointed by God to judge souls with such authority that the sentences you 
pronounce are ratified in heaven.” 

To increase the effectiveness of their preaching, he counselled, “Our 
words must be enkindled, not by exaggerated shouting or elaborate 
gestures, but by our inner love. Words must come from the heart rather than 
the mouth, for the heart speaks to the heart while the tongue speaks only to 
the ear.” 

He related a story from his own experience concerning references to 
heretics. “Since then, I have always thought that he who preaches with love 
preaches sufficiently against heretics even though he never utters a single 
word against them.” 

None of his activities would distinguish him from any other bishop; none 
would account for the great renown which attaches to his name. I can 
explain his distinction and renown only by attributing both to the deliberate 
action of Almighty God who projected and magnified Francis’ efforts into 
great achievements which Francis neither intended nor foresaw. 


Ten years before, when he had sought permission to establish the 
Confraternity of the Holy Cross, Francis had urged his project as beneficial 
to men who were, by nature, leaders of society. That may have been his 
principal motivation, but a contributing motive was a distrustful awareness 
of his handsomeness, his personableness, his social grace, and a sensitive 
awareness of the ease with which scandal arises. He had therefore directed 
his efforts principally toward activity for men. 

As bishop, he no longer was privileged to concentrate his attention on 
men but, as a thirty-six-year-old prelate, he was more vulnerable to 
scandalmongers than he had been as a twenty-six-year-old priest. In the rule 
he prepared for his daily life as bishop, he ruled against permanent presence 
of women within his residence, even as servants. He was the most 
courteous of men, but he was also the most circumspect. 

He had failed to consider, however, that his own marked spirituality 
would attract all of like spirituality, including women, and especially those 
of high birth or rank. He had not considered that such ladies would presume 
upon their position by seeking spiritual advice and direction from him at his 
residence. He was dismayed, therefore, by the number who sought private 
interviews with him. 

He could not refuse to greet any who came to him because he was both 
gentleman and priest; neither could he justify an expenditure of time on 
individuals which could be applied to the spiritual benefit of the entire 
diocese. In the beginning, he attempted to persuade these ladies to accept 
the counsel he would give within the confessional; this failing, he proposed 
—firmly—that he would counsel them by means of regular letters designed 
to conduct them through mounting stages to the perfection of charity. Each 
week thereafter, he prepared a letter which I and others copied and 
distributed to the ladies who wished to live a holy life. 

One lady, however, proved utterly intransigent. Francis was preaching the 
Lenten sermons in Dijon when there was presented to him a young widow, 
Madame Jane Frances, Baroness de Chantal, a sister of Archbishop André 
of Bourges. Through her brother, Madame obtained a private interview with 
Francis during which she protested, at times tearfully, her determination to 
advance in the spiritual life with Francis as her director. 

Francis had been bishop slightly more than a year at the time and had 
benefited from his experiences with the spiritually-inclined ladies of 


Annecy. He heard Mme. Jane Frances’ pleas and resolutions patiently, 
encouraged her determination and, when the interview had continued a 
sufficient time, told her that he would include her among the recipients of 
his regular letters. 

The inference that Francis regarded her as similar to others of pious 
intention seemed almost to affront Mme. Jane. “Your Excellency!” she 
exclaimed, “I have been informed in a dream that you are to be my spiritual 
director and that I shall found a new religious house for women. I did not 
know the priest I saw in the dream, but I recognized you as soon as you 
appeared here in Dijon.” 

The announcement startled Francis—not because of any inclination to 
believe in the validity of dreams but because it revealed a soul in a most 
precarious situation. Madame was the mother of three small children whose 
material and spiritual welfare depended upon her care and guidance. Now 
she offered a dream as justification for turning her attention from her duties 
as mother and directing it toward a religious foundation for women whom 
she did not know. 

Madame’s confidence in her dream was not and is not unusual; many 
well-disposed persons experience such dreams and attach to them an 
unwarranted significance. It is true that God has occasionally utilized 
dreams to communicate His will to humans, notably when he informed St. 
Joseph concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary. Eagerness of pious souls to 
imitate the virtues of great saints leads some to identify their experiences 
with phenomena related of such saints and, correspondingly, believe 
themselves visited by God through means of a dream. 

Such souls are not aware, or do not care to reflect, that dreams—even 
dreams concerning spiritual matters—are most often due to natural causes 
rather than divine intervention. They recreate some previous sense 
experience or vivify an intention of which the subject may have been little 
aware but which assumes extreme importance when emphasized by a 
dream. 

Far from being of spiritual value, dreams may be dangerous. When 
dreams prompt us toward some action contrary to reason or moral law, they 
certainly are attributable to the Devil. When dreams prompt us toward 
unusual forms of devotion, they may be attributed to pride; for singularity is 
distinguished by St. Bernard as the fifth degree of pride. 


Mme. Jane Frances may have assigned extraordinary importance to her 
dream because of her emotional condition at the time. She and her husband 
had loved each other with rare devotedness—he had been a Protestant but, 
in token of love for her, had studied the truths of faith and validity of the 
Catholic Church. Satisfied, he had abjured Protestantism and embraced the 
Church of God. When he died as a result of a hunting accident, a year 
before Madame attended the first of Francis’ sermons in Dijon, his death 
caused her to turn her affections fully to God. 

Love for God, however, is unlike love for humans, in that humans usually 
manifest an equal and visible love in return, while God manifests His love 
secretly and often appears unaware or disdainful of human love for Him. 
This leads some souls, especially beginners in the spiritual life, to redouble 
their efforts and disturb themselves unduly. 

Francis, thoroughly familiar with the spiritual life and thoroughly 
familiar, too, with counterfeit simulations of spiritual phenomena, such as 
most dreams, visions, apparent signs and similar objects of superstitious 
wonder, steadfastly though gently refused each of Madame’s entreaties. He 
would not accept the role of spiritual director; he would not approve her 
project of a new religious foundation for women within the diocese; he 
insisted that her duties, rather than her dream, signified God’s will. 

The essence of his initial advice to Madame on that occasion is contained 
in an early section of his Devout Life where he explains that devotion is 
compatible with every person’s situation in life. “God commands all 
Christians,” he wrote, “to bring forth the fruits of devotion, each according 
to his talents and vocation. Necessarily, devotion must be exercised 
differently by gentle people, tradesmen, servants, princes, widows, married 
and unmarried; because the practice of it must be adapted to the strength, 
employment, and obligations of each individual. 

“True devotion will never harm but will perfect the individual; those 
forms of devotion, however, which are incompatible with our lawful 
vocation are false.” 

Francis succeeded, at length, in winning the agreement of Madame to 
receive his spiritual letters and inculcate their counsels into the daily affairs 
of her life. He did not expect perfect compliance nor perfect execution of 
her promise; he sought only to elicit the first faint effort to submit to 
direction which is requisite to appreciable progress in affairs of the spirit. 


He sought to weaken her dependence on her dream of religious life, not by 
ridiculing the dream but by substituting proved rules of conduct applicable 
to her as widow and mother. 

Madame rebelled at least twice before the end of that Lenten season. As 
are most, if not all, beginners, she was eager and impatient for sensible 
indications of progress and even felt that Francis’ demand that she be 
guided by his regular letters was delaying her from more rapid progress. 

Her eagerness and impatience were not discreditable to Madame; her 
attitude was normal. Francis’ patience during this period was itself 
indicative of his understanding; and he gave specific advice concerning this 
in his Devout Life, where he wrote: “Amidst the contradictions which shall 
infallibly befall you in the exercise of devotion, remember the words of our 
Lord: ‘A woman when she is in labor hath sorrow because her hour is 
come; but when she hath brought forth her child, she remembereth no more 
the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world.’ You have conceived 
Jesus Christ, the noblest of all children, in your heart and, until He is 
delivered, you cannot escape the sufferings of your labor. Be of good 
courage. When these sorrows are past, you will experience everlasting joy 
for having brought Him forth. You shall have delivered Him when you have 
formed Him entirely in your heart and in your deeds by imitation of His 
life.” 

Madame’s rebelliousness of spirit subsided slowly in the three ensuing 
years. Periodically she became discouraged and would send an urgent plea 
to Francis, who never failed to send at least a brief and cheerful note by the 
Same messenger. Occasionally, also, she lapsed into inordinate eagerness 
even while she tended steadily toward greater docility. 

Francis’ interest increased as he observed Madame’s progress. Aware of 
her latent eagerness, he maintained an appearance of disbelief which he 
abandoned only when necessary to relieve momentary discouragement. At 
times, he became stern—at least twice he admonished her against urging the 
younger of her two daughters toward religious life. “If the girl were inclined 
by her own interior desire,” he wrote on the second occasion, “toward 
religious life, I would add mine to whatever encouragement you would give 
her. But to urge religious life upon one destined for marriage (or marriage 
upon one destined for religion) is a grave misuse of authority which may 
lead to dissension between parent and child or, worse, to disgust for 


spiritual things.” He was delighted to receive from Madame a promise that 
she would not repeat the fault. 

As Madame became more submissive and pliable, her interior turmoil 
diminished and she sought to conform herself to God’s will instead of 
seeking her own. A quiet cheerfulness supplanted her former expression of 
anxiety; joy, peace, patience, and the other fruits appeared more clearly as 
charity increased in her soul. Strangely, as her spiritual progress became 
more evident, she seemed to lose interest in the project of which she had 
dreamed—the founding of a new religious foundation for women. I 
mentioned this to Francis about three years after Madame had first been 
presented to him at Dijon. 

“She may be disinterested,” he agreed, “but I prefer to think that she has 
merely accepted her responsibilities while maintaining the hope of 
establishing her foundation some time in the indefinite future when she has 
discharged her present obligations.” 

His comment surprised me, for I had assumed that he was opposed 
absolutely to her project. “Do you mean that you will approve such a 
foundation if she proposes it again?” 

He smiled secretively. “I hope that she will not mention it again for the 
next three years. That will prove conclusively that she is attending to her 
duties as mother. I opposed her project initially because, as long as she 
permitted it a prominent place in her attention, she was correspondingly 
inattentive to her vocation as mother. When her children no longer need her 
guidance, then I should approve enthusiastically her project as the best 
means for directing all of her thoughts and affections to advancement in the 
love of God.” 

I understood the reason for his reference to three years: At the end of that 
time, Madame’s younger daughter, the youngest of her children, would have 
achieved marriageable age. But I did not understand his willingness to 
approve an innovation. “We already have a considerable number of 
religious houses for women in the diocese,” I observed. 

“Religious houses for young women,” he corrected. “Louis, I think of the 
Carmelites, Clares, and others as proper to young women in good health 
whose habits and views have not yet been firmly formed and who can mold 
themselves to the routine and rigors of strict religious life. I know that some 
women who are not young have successfully adapted themselves to life in 


those orders; but I think there are many more, and especially widows, who 
would be eager to live religiously if they could enter an order having a rule 
more adapted to their health and their more rigid dispositions.” 

“Aren’t you planning,” I cautioned, “on a very uncertain contingency?” 

“That Madame will revive the project? I am,” he said quickly. “If she 
doesn’t, then I shall revive it myself.” He was silent for a moment, 
obviously contemplating his purpose. “What began as a dream, Louis, can 
become an actuality. If Madame has lost interest, I am confident that other 
ladies will adopt her dream and make it their own.” 

I could well agree to that, for my own enthusiasm was stirring. “You need 
not wait three years for Madame,” I suggested. 

He laughed readily. “You are adding your temptations to mine. I thought 
of that, Louis; but the dream is Madame’s. If she becomes foundress, she 
will infuse energy and life into her new endeavor; if another is foundress at 
my request, her enthusiasm will be proportionately weaker.” 

During the three years stipulated by Francis, he gave no indication to 
Madame, either in his letters or on those few occasions when we again 
visited Dijon, of his ultimate intention. Yet he watched her progress 
carefully, applauded her diligence as mother of her children, and 
unobtrusively added spiritual tasks of increasing stature to her daily 
activities. In 1610, at the end of the appointed three years, Madame did not 
revive her project but did ask of Francis if she might then enter religious 
life in whatever order he considered appropriate to her. She was 
overwhelmed when Francis disclosed that he had not forgotten her original 
design but had applied himself to preparing her to execute it. 

The success of Madame’ foundation for women, the Order of the 
Visitation, though attributable to Almighty God as are all things, is evidence 
of Madame’s energy and Francis’ discernment in matters of spiritual 
importance. In the relatively few years which have passed since 
establishment of the first house in Annecy, more than twenty houses have 
been founded in our own Savoy and France to receive the many women 
desirous of devoting their thoughts and affections to God but whose health 
or age would prevent them from entering the older and stricter orders. 

During the latter part of the period pertaining to Madame Jane Frances, 
divine wisdom seized upon another of Francis’ activities for the good of 
many. On one day, I was visited by Father Jean Fourier, rector of the Jesuit 


College at Chambery, who brought with him a bundle of papers which I 
recognized as the letters Francis had composed for women who sought 
spiritual direction from him. Father Fourier had discovered the letters while 
visiting Madame de Charmoisy and exulted as a man who had found a great 
treasure. He had come directly to ask Francis to permit publication of the 
letters as a book. 

Francis received him immediately, listened to the plan, but began to smile 
with amusement at the rector’s enthusiasm. “Father Fourier,” he accused 
lightly, “you are flattering the bishop.” He drew a worn book from among 
several others and offered it to the Jesuit. “Here is my favorite book. I have 
carried it with me for eighteen years. It is The Spiritual Combat, by Father 
Scupoli.” 

Father Fourier received the book but laid it on the table without interest. 
“T am interested only in publication of your letters, Your Excellency.” 

“But my letters are nothing more than elaborations of Father Scupoli’s 
thoughts.” Francis reached forward, opened the book before the Jesuit, and 
pointed to the first page. “ ‘You must first know the true nature and 
perfection of spirituality,’ ” he quoted. “In the first of those letters,” he 
pointed to the bundle Father Fourier had brought, “you will find the 
statement, ‘You must first know what constitutes the virtue of devotion.’ A 
mere change of words, Father Fourier. Surely you observed this and other 
similarities between my letters and Father Scupoli’s book.” 

The rector acknowledged his agreement. “The matter may be similar, 
Your Excellency—as a matter of fact, it would be impossible for two 
authors treating of spiritual life to differ as to matter—but your presentation 
is entirely different. Father Scupoli’s title, The Spiritual Combat, suggests 
fighting and struggle.” A trace of a smile appeared on his face. “That title 
would be worthy of a Jesuit,” he added, “for we are reputed to be combative 
and aggressive.” 

Francis laughed. “Father Scupoli borrowed his title from a sentence of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The Dominicans might resent any inference that he 
foreshadowed the Jesuits.” 

Father Fourier glanced down at Father Scupoli’s book. “I do not wish to 
detract from an excellent work, but I think that in our time while the world 
witnesses so many wars, Father Scupoli’s title and presentation repel many. 
Your title and presentation attract and invite the reader to devotion. I am not 


suggesting,” he said quickly, “that you present the road to heaven as strewn 
with roses; but you do not concentrate attention on the thorns. All pious 
souls should have access to your letters describing the road.” 

Such were the circumstances which led to publication of Francis’ 
book, Introduction to the Devout Life. He revised some of the letters, 
enlarged upon some of the thoughts, eliminated repetitions, and added 
additional chapters. When it issued from the printer, it travelled swiftly over 
all Europe, being welcomed eagerly by courtier and commoner. 

There was, of course, a sufficiency of those who are ever ready to 
condemn—a group who professed to be scandalized by certain of Francis’ 
teachings or by the expressions and examples he employed. One preacher 
attacked Francis so viciously and unrestrainedly that a friend sent a report 
of the affair, as it had been related to him, and recommended that Francis 
preserve the dignity of the episcopal office by causing the man to be 
disciplined by his superiors. 

Francis grieved as he read the report. He had never been able to 
understand those who leap savagely on expressions of opinion contrary to 
their own; and his inability was compounded because this attacker was a 
priest who, by his office, should exemplify fraternal charity. He expressed 
his views about such attacks at a different time and concerning another 
matter. 

“By natural inclination,” he wrote, “by my upbringing, by the outcome of 
my ordinary mode of thought, and, as I believe, by inspiration from on high, 
I am led to hate all contentions and disputes among Catholics, the end of 
which is useless. In these times in which we have so many extemal 
enemies, I think we should give no cause for disturbance within the 
Mystical Body of Christ.” 

I think he understood the necessity for some to attack him: their actions 
effectively reminded him to rejoice only in the fact that he had assisted 
souls rather than in the commercial success of his book. 

Later he did refer directly to his opponents but in the mildest of words. 
“Knowing the quality of these censors,” he wrote, “I commend their 
intention which I believe was good in itself. I wish, however, they had 
considered that I wrote for people living in the world and at court. Had they 
considered this, their charity and discretion would have prevented their 
rigorous and austere zeal from rising up indignantly against me.” 


The success of the book is sufficient evidence of its excellence. The 
printer was unable to supply copies as ordered for a considerable time. 
Prelates, priests and laymen carried it into Spain, through Italy; the Queen 
Mother of France sent a specially bound copy to the Protestant King James 
of England, who spoke praise for the author and expressed a desire that he 
might become acquainted with him. To Francis, however, the most 
significant and delightful information was news that Genevans were reading 
the book and recommending it to their friends. 

Francis had never forgotten Geneva, had never abandoned the hope that 
one day he would be able to reclaim Geneva to the ancient faith. His 
episcopal duties demanded, however, that he suppress interest in Genevans, 
setting such thoughts aside as expressing a personal desire, and directing all 
of his attention to the spiritual interests of the faithful within his diocese. 
Only because of his unremitting devotion to duty was he able to demand 
similar devotion from others, as he did of Madame Jane Frances. 

During the seven years after his consecration as bishop, Francis corrected 
those weaknesses in the diocese which had developed during the years of 
Bishop Granier’s illnesses; at the same time, he introduced other measures 
for positive advancement of the spirit. He acquainted every lay person in 
the diocese with the catechism, he continued writing admonitions and 
advice to the priests, he endeavored to awaken and encourage the spirit of 
devotion everywhere, he promoted extension of the Confraternity of the 
Holy Cross from Annecy to all parishes; and, in Thonon, he reestablished 
the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament which had flourished there in 
older times. 

His energy can be measured by contemplating merely the work incident 
to visiting at least once all of the 435 parishes of the diocese, administering 
Confirmation, conferring with the parish priests, and exhorting the people; 
while at the same time continuing his correspondence with others and 
attending to all other duties of his office. When his book appeared, he was 
far advanced on a second visitation of the parishes, seeking funds for 
establishing a school at Thonon under the Jesuits—both to provide a truly 
Christian education and to diminish the influence of schools in Geneva— 
and was reporting to Rome the necessity for a seminary in Upper Savoy. 

Despite these varied activities and his concentration on them, he must 
have held the cause of Geneva prominently in mind because he needed little 


prompting to turn fully toward the people of that city when occasion 
presented. A year before appearance of the Devout Life, we had progressed 
a considerable distance on a journey to the French province of Gex (which 
had become quite as thoroughly Catholic as had Chablais) when a flooded 
river blocked us and, I thought, required that we retrace our steps and begin 
a long detour. 

“There is another and shorter way,” Francis said in a deceptively quiet 
voice. 

I understood his meaning, but the proposal was so bold that I doubted my 
own understanding. “You wouldn’t risk passing through Geneva?” 

“Would you consider that rash?” 

Had I known him less intimately, I might have added folly as a second 
fault to the one he had mentioned; but I had long before learned not to judge 
him by standards applicable to other men. “I only want to know that you 
have considered sufficiently before you undertake this.” 

He said nothing more for a time, as though he knew he had not 
considered sufficiently. “I suppose, Louis, that I am really more curious 
about the Genevans than anxious to follow a shorter path to Gex. I should 
like to know their attitude toward me and the Church,” he reflected. “I 
wonder what their reaction would be when they learn that their Catholic 
bishop passed through their city. Would that stir their interest?” 

I knew the futility of mentioning the possibility of physical danger. He 
was bishop now, but he was the same man who, as priest, had remained in a 
tree throughout a winter night to arouse the interest and sympathy of the 
people of Thonon. 

“We’|l return to that last village,” he decided. “We can remain there with 
the priest for the night and give our time to prayer so that God may give us 
the proper inclination.” 

So it happened that Francis was the first bishop to enter Geneva since that 
city expelled its bishop seventy-five years before. It is possible that some 
other bishop passed through the city without revealing his identity, but 
Francis deliberately and purposefully revealed his. “Francis de Sales, 
Bishop, and his secretary, Father Louis de Brens,” he stated to the 
watchman at the gate of the city. 

I watched the man for some indication of danger, and perhaps Francis did 
also. But the man, whether moved by sympathy or simply performing his 


duties automatically, inscribed our names and positions on the register 
without challenge and handed us the necessary paper of admission. We 
travelled through the city and emerged on the opposite side without 
adventure. 

Friends reported the turmoil that fastened on Geneva when our passage 
became known. The lay leaders of Calvinism thundered, theologians 
denounced, though none could say what the one group thundered against or 
the other denounced. Many of the ordinary people enjoyed the incident and 
reminded each other that this bishop had become famous even when a priest 
by similar exploits. Eventually, some remembered that it was this same 
Francis de Sales who had shaken the whole structure of Calvinism eleven 
years earlier by invading Geneva and talking with M. Beza. 

Francis evaluated the reports. Perhaps a third of the people had responded 
favorably, another third unfavorably, while the remainder were 
unimpressed. He decided that he dared not yet initiate positive efforts. 

During the succeeding year, some Genevans went into the province of 
Gex or of Chablais, under pretext of business or visits to friends, to seek out 
priests and obtain information concerning the ancient faith. Their number 
swelled steadily so that it alarmed the leaders in Geneva as it encouraged 
Francis’ hopes. Their action stirred others to follow the same course. 

When Francis’ book appeared, therefore, a year after his venture through 
Geneva, many were favorably inclined toward him and the Church; the 
greater number of middle-class citizens welcomed his book. Francis and I 
waited expectantly for the day when the people would welcome return of 
their Bishop. Then God permitted the Devil to intervene. 

In 1595, fifteen years earlier, King Henry of France had abjured 
Protestantism and embraced the Faith; his action had contributed greatly to 
the conversion of the people of Chablais. Now, in 1610, as we waited for 
conditions to develop favorably in Geneva, news arrived from Paris that an 
assassin had attacked and killed this same king. 

The event shocked and revolted public sentiment in Upper Savoy and in 
Geneva. I think that all of that area had been influenced imperceptibly by 
Francis’ labors and by his success in persuading men by peaceful means; 
they had become inclined toward peacefulness and had developed a 
repugnance for violence and disorder among themselves and among others. 
Assassination of the French king, therefore, was an abominable crime. 


Genevan leaders recognized their opportunity and grasped it. Theologians 
and lay leaders joined in a common endeavor to discredit Catholicism by 
attributing the crime to Catholic influence. They proceeded quickly to 
denounce Francis, also, as the representative of that faith. 

None believed the accusations against Francis, of course. The people of 
Geneva knew his methods and principles sufficiently to know that he was 
ever the opponent of violence. Yet the murder itself suppressed their interest 
in the ancient faith. 

Francis was disheartened, but he had lived through a great number of 
disappointing experiences; he continued with both the work of the diocese 
and that incident to establish and strengthen the Visitation foundation. 

He had never revealed to any but me and Bishop Granier his interest in 
Geneva, yet everyone familiar with his past labors and his character knew 
his interest. Some of them, perhaps most, expected some public outburst—a 
denunciation of the men who had murdered the King or denunciation of 
Genevan leaders who attributed the action to Catholicism; they were greatly 
edified, therefore, by his silence; he never referred to the crime or its 
effects, either publicly or privately. I think it was then that some first used 
the term “saint” in connection with his name. 

The three years from 1610 to 1613 were void of incidents which, at the 
time, seemed significant. Francis seemed concerned only with his duties, 
and these were sufficiently numerous to occupy his full energies. He 
received a number of important men and their families into the Church, 
principally lesser nobles from the French sections of the diocese. Whenever 
he had opportunity, he applied himself to another book, his Treatise on the 
Love of God, designing it for those who were appreciably advanced in the 
spiritual life. 

Though there were no significant events, there were significant 
developments. One of these was the first appearance of failing health, for he 
began to suffer recurrent attacks of fever which were so spaced, however, 
that I attached no great importance to them; he and I were forty-three in 
1610, an age at which illness must be expected and accepted without undue 
distress. 

A second development was a gradual revival in Geneva of interest in the 
Catholic faith and of confidence in Francis. As before, people of the city 
journeyed into the adjoining provinces seeking knowledge of the ancient 


faith; as before, Francis’ hopes increased, and I think that once again he 
began to consider possible actions for increasing interest and providing 
information. 

At that time, in the spring of 1613, our Duke dispatched into our district a 
secretary named M. Berthelot, whom he greatly favored. Unfortunately, 
many gentlemen of Upper Savoy did not share His Highness’ opinion of the 
young man, for they knew him as an arrogant, boastful youth whose lies 
had already besmirched the reputations of certain young people whose 
innocence was well established. He had many enemies and no friends in our 
district. 

As M. Berthelot rode northward along the shore of Lake Annecy, several 
masked men intercepted him and beat him painfully but in such manner as 
to avoid injuring him permanently. He received adequate care at a nearby 
monastery and, after ten days, was sufficiently recovered to leave the area 
and return to Turin. 

None—and certainly not M. Berthelot—knew the identity of his 
assailants. That clever young man, however, unashamedly named two of 
Francis’ brothers and a friend as his attackers: His Highness, Duke Charles, 
sent warrants ordering the three accused to retire to their estates and remain 
there in a kind of exiled disgrace. 

Young Berthelot’s charges were without foundation in fact—it so 
happened that Francis’ brothers were visiting him at the time of the attack. 
The young secretary must have realized, while he lay in the monastery, that 
he must offer the Duke some plausible motive for the attack on him. He 
knew, as did everyone, of Duke Charles’ attitude toward Francis and 
cleverly invented a report which His Highness would accept without 
challenge. 

M. Berthelot had gravely miscalculated. He was not aware of the great 
esteem Francis had won throughout Upper Savoy during the ten years of his 
episcopacy; nor did he anticipate the seething resentment of the people 
at this affront to Francis through his brothers. He had not considered, being 
ignorant of the circumstances, that Genevan leaders would use the incident 
to stifle the growing interest of that city in the Catholic faith. Most 
important, he was not aware that Francis’ mildness, kindness and piety were 
external evidences, not of softness, but of a rigidly disciplined will. 


Francis had advanced far beyond consideration of his own person or 
dignity; he was unmoved by the insult offered him through the disgrace 
imposed on his brothers. At the same time, he could not permit Duke 
Charles’ arrogance and injustice to endure, not alone because of his 
brothers but more because of the spiritual interests of the people of Geneva. 
“T suppose I am guilty to the extent of some omission,” he commented. “I 
should have tried, long before this, to put an end to the ill will Duke Charles 
has borne toward me through all these years. If I thought of it at all, I 
thought that it would gradually diminish and disappear; instead, it has 
festered as a wound and become more painful to him. There seems no limit 
to the measures he will use against me.” 

“He is not responsible for M. Berthelot’s lies,” I reminded him. 

“He is responsible for the inclination that led him to accept and believe 
those lies without questioning those who were accused. Now he must either 
reject my statement, as bishop, that my brothers were with me at the time of 
the attack or suffer the embarrassment of withdrawing the penalties he has 
imposed on them.” 

“Do you intend to go to Turin?” I questioned. “You may expose yourself 
to greater indignities.” 

“Or I may expose His Highness to himself. Many men have faced the 
necessity of choosing between personal pride and their own spiritual good; 
it seems that time has come for our Duke.” 

Duke Charles could not have expected Francis to appear in Turin and, 
when informed through his secretary, may have thought Francis’ purpose 
was merely to beg leniency for his brothers and their friend. Consequently, 
Francis was granted an audience without difficulty. 

In deference to the position of His Highness and the information he 
intended to disclose, Francis requested a private session, but this was denied 
in anticipation that a public audience would humiliate Francis before all 
Savoy and, correspondingly, justify the Duke’s long-enduring antipathy 
toward him. 

The details of Francis’ appearance in the thronged hall are sufficiently 
known. Many have reported and as many more have exaggerated the 
proceedings, from Francis’ first assertion of his brothers’ innocence to the 
Duke’s angry dismissal of M. Berthelot. The affair, however, did not end in 


that encounter. On the following day, Francis received a message to present 
himself privately to His Highness. 

To our Duke’s eternal credit, may it be said of him that he was neither 
fool nor pharisee. He was misguided, he was impetuous, and he was 
deceived by others as well as by himself. But, confronted with the necessity, 
as Francis had expressed it, of choosing between personal pride and his own 
spiritual welfare, he had made the correct decision, and immediately 
implemented it by a complete reversal of his manner toward Francis. From 
the initial meeting and from several subsequent meetings, a new man 
gradually emerged—the man who, thereafter, became known as Francis’ 
patron and steadfast friend. 

It was of this new man that Francis wrote soon after: “One may praise 
many rich actions of this great prince. For my part, I cannot sufficiently 
praise his piety, united as it is with so many and varied acts of prudence, 
constancy, magnanimity, justice and mildness.” 


Part 2 


UNION WITH CHRIST 


BY several devices, Duke Charles publicly demonstrated his favor toward 
Francis. He ended the exile he had imposed on his brothers and their friend, 
he raised the elder of the two brothers to the rank of Baron, he contributed 
to the fund required for the school in Thonon and urged his subjects, by 
proclamation, to support “this worthy project sponsored by His Excellency, 
Bishop Francis.” 

Strangely, Francis did not react as would be expected of one who had 
won such a tremendous success. He was unaware of the magnitude of his 
personal victory. After the conclusion of matters at Turin, while we were 
returning to Annecy, he seemed to suffer a reaction from the strain imposed 
on him during those days, as though it had adversely affected his health. He 
denied this. “I am dejected,” he admitted. “I had let my hopes increase that 
Geneva would soon permit priests into the city. Now that project is 
finished.” 

“You’re discouraged because you’re tired,” I offered. 

He shook his head. “I am tired and I am discouraged; but I am 
sufficiently a realist to recognize that the people have twice become 
interested in learning about the Faith but have twice been rebuffed by 
people who symbolize the Faith. We can’t expect them to become interested 
again—at least for many years.” 

I did not object, at the time, to his pessimistic view. I was confident that 
adequate rest and the passage of time would restore his courage. I was 
patient until I saw his cheerfulness begin to reassert itself several weeks 
later; then I referred again to Geneva. I was surprised to discover that he 
had not altered his previous opinion. 

Time proved his accuracy. During the next few years, individual 
Genevans continued to visit the provinces of Gex or Chablais, and some 


people of greater rank came to Annecy to discuss the Faith with Francis; but 
the greater number remained disinterested, and we did not witness a 
renewal of an exodus such as had occurred twice before. 

In those same years, from 1613 to 1615, Francis continued his usual 
work. His tasks became considerably easier, however, because he had 
sufficiently corrected the defects which had existed prior to his episcopate; 
his duties were less arduous, and he had more leisure for working on 
his Treatise on the Love of God. At the same time, he seemed slowly to lose 
the impulsive force which had motivated his great efforts in earlier years. 

Mistakenly, I attributed the change to a diminution of cheerfulness or 
optimism resulting from disappointment concerning Geneva. “You are 
disturbing yourself about a matter you cannot correct,” I accused him one 
day. “You must resign yourself to those events which are beyond your 
power.” 

He was quiet for a short time, then leafed through the more recent pages 
of his manuscript until he found the particular one he _ sought. 
“Resignation,” he read, “prefers the fulfillment of God’s will to all else; yet 
it permits love of many things aside from fulfillment of the divine will. 
Indifference surpasses resignation, for holy indifference loves only the 
divine will and loves so completely that nothing else can stir the indifferent 
heart. 

“The indifferent heart is as a ball of wax in the hands of God, receiving 
all impressions of the divine pleasure with equal receptivity. It is a heart 
without self-choice, it is equally disposed toward everything, it has no 
object other than the will of God. It places its affection in the will of God 
rather than in the things that God wills. 

“Indifference must be practiced in matters pertaining to the natural life 
such as health or sickness, beauty or deformity, strength or weakness; in 
matters pertaining to spiritual life such as dryness and consolation, 
eagerness or aridity; in actions, in sufferings and all other events.” 

He returned the papers to the desk, then turned slightly so that he looked 
out of the window, but without seeing the movement of people or carts in 
the street. “I am resigned, Louis, but I am not satisfied with resignation. 
Resignation is merely a kind of acquiescence after an event. Surely there is 
some more perfect degree of affinity with God’s holy will. 


“With all my heart, I desired the conversion of Geneva as conforming 
with the will of God. Now that I know I shall not realize my desire, I am 
depressed. It is God’s will that we desire good for others, as I did; but I 
must have been advancing my own will before His or I should not now be 
so disappointed. 

“I should have given my attention to Geneva as I did and worked to 
attract those people back to the ancient faith, as I did. But I should have 
been indifferent to the issue, realizing that success or failure would not be 
the measure of my effort.” He moved the papers slightly. “I write so well of 
what I perform so poorly,” he sighed. 

He completed the book soon after our discussion and dispatched it to the 
printer. He was relieved that he had completed it and happy that he had 
prepared something of benefit to others. The printer sent a note in which he 
hinted gently that this work could not expect success equalling that of 
the Devout Life, but Francis read the note without interest. He had written 
for the good of unknown souls and his own; he was satisfied that he had 
done all of which he was capable. 

This second book was and continues to be popular, though it did not 
receive the same popular acclaim as the earlier work, principally because it 
is designed for the lesser number who are far advanced in the perfection of 
charity. From such people, Francis received commendations and acclaim; 
and as a result of their public statements approving and sponsoring the 
book, he achieved an esteem comparable to that granted the greatest of 
theologians. 

Three very quiet years followed appearance of this last book. Francis 
conceived no new projects but attended his regular duties carefully. Illness 
recurred more frequently and extended its term of affliction. He became 
noticeably stouter without cause that the doctors could ascertain. He 
occupied his leisure with meditation and reading of Sacred Scripture. He 
was cultivating holy indifference, as he had defined it, and unknowingly, 
preparing himself to receive it as a gift. 

Soon after Francis and I celebrated our fiftieth birthdays, we learned that 
our Duke Charles had received—and had not commented on it—a 
suggestion from the Papal Nuncio that he consider a marriage alliance 
between Savoy and France. The information we received was completely 
negative, merely that His Highness had not spoken in opposition, but those 


acquainted with the warlike disposition of our Duke and his long antipathy 
toward France regarded his silence as significant. 

Such matters require considerable preliminary consideration, even by 
those favorably disposed. Some months passed, therefore, without evidence 
of interest by Duke Charles; much later we learned that he sent his first 
instructions to his ambassador in France some six weeks after receiving the 
Nuncio’s suggestion. The earliest tangible indication of his attitude 
appeared late in the summer of 1618 when Francis and other leaders of 
Savoy—clerical and lay—received commissions from His Highness as 
members of an embassy to the French court. The stated purpose of the 
mission was to arrange a contract of marriage between our Duke’s eldest 
son and the sister of the French king. 

Many explanations have been mentioned for inclusion of Francis in this 
great embassy. All knew that his office was not a contributing factor 
because he was bishop of the least diocese in Savoy while bishops of 
greater sees were not included in the embassy. He was renowned 
throughout Europe, of course, as the author of the popularIntroduction to 
the Devout Life and the very learned Treatise on the Love of God. He was 
esteemed in our own country and in Rome as the “Apostle of Chablais.” 

To all explanations, I desire to add another which has no visible 
foundation other than knowledge of our Duke’s character and disposition. I 
incline to believe that inclusion of Francis was His Highness’ expression of 
personal gratitude for the change that had occurred within himself, 
principally and primarily because of Francis’ undeviating adherence to the 
cause of peace. In his early years, our Duke had exhibited enmity toward 
France and the desire to repossess Geneva by war; in latter years, and 
especially after the incident involving Francis’ brothers, our Duke had 
turned his attention to peace. 

It can be objected that Francis never proposed peaceful measures to His 
Highness; and the objection is admittedly valid if understood to mean only 
verbal efforts of persuasion, for Francis’ one effort to persuade our Duke to 
a peaceful course incurred His Highness’ displeasure. Yet example is ever 
more powerful than words, and Francis proved abundantly by example the 
efficacy of peaceful penetration for recalling men to God’s Church; during 
the same period, he proved his own tremendous courage, whether among 
Protestants or in the presence of the Duke. He could not be rewarded, as are 


most men, by princely gifts nor honors; he could be rewarded only by some 
evidence of spiritual advancement by our Duke. I regard the commission, 
therefore, as His Highness’ expression of gratitude for the spiritual change 
wrought in him. 

Francis delighted in his commission for the very ordinary reason that, 
once again, we would visit the city where we had spent such valuable years 
of our youth and see the changes that had occurred since our student days 
and since the time of our last visit in 1602. Attention to the things of heaven 
had not lessened his innocent enjoyments of the things of earth. 

Late in October we joined the main body of the ambassadorial group 
which, because of its mission, was large in numbers and richly apparelled. 
Fortunately, Francis had anticipated these circumstances and had arranged 
such clothing for us that we conformed with the others. We proceeded 
across France slowly and decorously; we required more than two weeks for 
the journey to Paris. 

The French delegation, led by Cardinal de Retz, Archbishop of Paris, was 
as richly caparisoned as our own. When our groups merged and rode into 
the city, the people responded to the display of magnificence with a 
tumultuous greeting. 

Initially I thought the character of this popular acclaim very strange. The 
people, crowded along either side of the street, cheered the Cardinal of 
Paris riding beside the leader of our embassy at the front of the column, 
allowed their voices to diminish, then renewed their cheering as the end of 
the cavalcade neared them: In some manner, they knew the carriage in 
which Francis was riding and cheered him as the renowned author of 
the Devout Life fully as much as they did their cardinal. Later in the day, 
when we enjoyed a few moments of private conversation, I teased him that 
Paris would not serve the cause of humility. 

He laughed lightly. “I thought as much myself until I considered how 
much better that they cheer a spiritual author such as I than a profane author 
such as Rabelais.” 

Yet the incident may have disturbed him, for he performed an action soon 
after that puzzles me now as much as it did at the time. He was besought 
immediately, of course, to preach in various churches and, in his usual 
manner, accepted every invitation. He delivered his first sermon four days 
after our arrival, though I cannot properly refer to it as a sermon, for he 


merely recited the known events in the life of St. Martin of Tours, whose 
feast it was. His recital was so completely devoid of interest that the people 
massed into the church to hear the celebrated preacher were deeply 
disappointed. 

I cannot believe that his sorry performance of that night was deliberate, 
as some have stated; his humility would have demanded that he attend to 
God’s glory rather than self-abnegation. On the contrary, it is entirely 
possible that God deprived him, on that occasion, of his talent and acumen 
for some secret purpose of His own and the benefit of Francis. Noteworthy 
is it that all subsequent sermons were interesting, edifying and inspiring; 
especially brilliant were the sermons he delivered during Advent in the 
church of St. Andrew. 

The task of preaching frequently in addition to the work proper to him as 
a member of the embassy depleted Francis’ strength. When, at length, 
matters of state concluded in the marriage of our Prince Victor and Princess 
Christine, and Francis concluded a series of Lenten sermons, he admitted a 
degree of physical illness marked by stiffness of his legs. 

Yet he would not rest, nor decline invitations to preach, nor refuse to talk 
with the people who came endlessly to our residence. Inevitably, when his 
body could endure no more, he fell gravely ill with fever. 

News that Bishop Francis was sick spread rapidly through Paris as 
though every individual in the city were personally interested in him. My 
hours became very irregular because of my duties, but I fell into the habit of 
glancing into the street merely to see the people—of all classes—who 
formed small groups maintaining vigils. Whenever the doctors emerged 
after visiting Francis, the groups all converged into one around the 
physician to hear the latest information. 

Those privileged by rank entered our residence to seek information either 
from me or from one of the others who assisted. Great men of France 
patiently spelled their names that we might note them correctly in our book 
of record. Great prelates came to hear the patient’s progress then move very 
quietly to the door of his room and bestow their blessing on his still form. 
Not a day passed that Cardinal de Retz did not come and remain for a time; 
on the day of the crisis, he arrived very early in the morning that he might 
be present when the doctors announced their findings—and he it was who 


went out to the people in the street, cautioned them against noise, then told 
them that Francis had endured and, God willing, was expected to recover. 

Francis did recover very slowly; he improved steadily to such a point that 
the people discontinued their custom of congregating in the street and were 
content to learn of his condition through their own parish priests. Visits of 
the great nobles also diminished. One exception to the prevailing custom 
was Cardinal de Retz, who continued to come daily, as before; he was the 
first, other than the physicians and myself, to be permitted to speak to 
Francis. 

I was most grateful to His Eminence, for I knew of his many duties and 
the great sacrifice required of him to continue his visits; more, I knew the 
very beneficial effect of his visits on Francis. I suppose I was also proud as 
I realized that the cardinal, moved originally by charity and by esteem for 
Francis, soon developed a personal friendship with him. Even after Francis 
was permitted to arise from bed, His Eminence continued to visit several 
times weekly. 

I did not consider that the cardinal’s visits were directed to an end. In the 
beginning, of course, they were due entirely to Francis’ condition; but when 
Francis regained sufficient strength, Cardinal de Retz proposed that he 
consider remaining in Paris as coadjutor-bishop. 

I was somewhat prepared for important news by the unusual length of 
time the cardinal remained on that day and by his apparent satisfaction 
when he departed. Yet I was amazed when Francis told me of the offer. The 
Coadjutor-Bishop of Paris, who would someday succeed to the see and 
certainly be elevated to the cardinalate, was ordinarily a Parisian and a 
member of one of the great noble families. Francis was a minor noble, but 
not Parisian nor even French; and he had always referred to his see as the 
least in Savoy. 

“That’s a tremendous honor,” I said. I was not sure that I wished it for 
him, because I was much aware of his poor physical condition at the 
moment and of his frequent illnesses in the recent past, and I was concerned 
for his future well-being. 

“His Eminence has persuaded me that it is an opportunity rather than an 
honor,” Francis answered. He smiled quietly. “He seems to think that I have 
accomplished as much as I can in Upper Savoy and should transfer my 
efforts to a wider area.” 


“Paris?” 

“You and I would think of it as Paris. We are accustomed to relate the 
head of a diocese to his diocese. His Eminence thinks of the See of Paris as 
extending far beyond this city, even beyond the boundaries of France. Of 
course, he recognizes that his ecclesiastical authority is limited to the city; 
but he emphasized that his influence extends over all of Europe just as does 
the influence of Paris itself.” 

My patriotism stirred feebly and I thought, with considerable pleasure, 
how fortunate Upper Savoy had been in being influenced principally by 
such a man as my cousin, Francis. 

“Cardinal de Retz maintains—and I would agree with him—that, as Paris 
is the cultural center of Europe, it necessarily exerts a tremendous religious 
influence because culture is derived from religion. He alleges that from this 
city I could exert influence among the Germans, the Genevans, the people 
in that part of France which was Navarre, and especially England.” 

I would not speak against any project Francis conceived, but I did permit 
my expression to reveal some misgivings, confident that he would ask the 
reason. “You are not well,” I told him. “I can be most sympathetic to the 
spiritual needs of Germans and French and English and all the people of the 
world”—I permitted a broad smile to appear—“but I don’t wish to be a 
cousin to a martyr.” 

He laughed. “You remind me of that time when Father thought we would 
both become martyrs by entering Chablais.” 

“This would be a different kind of martyrdom,” I insisted seriously. 
“You’ve had some experience with it already—the attacks of the Genevan 
leaders against your reputation whenever it seemed that the people might be 
developing an interest in the Faith. How much more vicious and how much 
stronger would be the attacks if all Protestant leaders joined together against 
you.” 

He opened his eyes widely. “What any might say of me would not be 
important; what the people did would be all-important. However, we can be 
sure that all Protestant leaders would not join together against me, because 
His Eminence assures me that one is already disposed very favorably 
toward me. 

“His Eminence said that, when the Devout Life was published, the Queen 
of France sent a copy of it to King James of England. Some time later King 


James wrote to her that he was delighted with the book and would welcome 
the opportunity of meeting the author. Louis, I think King James is disposed 
to return to the Church and bring all of England with him—just as that other 
king carried England out of the Church.” 

I could not well contend that his physical well-being was more important 
than England’s spiritual well-being. In any event, I did not wish to prolong 
our conversation, considering that the long visit by the cardinal had already 
tired him. 

Actually, he was not eager, as I thought, to accept the post offered him; 
neither was he disposed to refuse it in a summary manner. In our 
conversations about it, he had reverted to his custom of discussing a subject 
merely to assist examination of it. Later he told me that his answer to the 
cardinal, in their early discussions, was a repetition of what he had once 
told King Henry: that Holy Church had wedded him to a poor wife whom 
he would not desert for greater fortune. 

To my knowledge, Cardinal de Retz never emphasized either the honor or 
fortune accruing to the spiritual leader of Paris. I think he was such a man 
that he valued these lightly himself; certainly he understood that Francis 
would not be attracted by them. His Eminence concentrated on the 
possibility that, from Paris, Francis could influence the Protestants of 
Europe and especially the Protestant monarch of England. His Eminence 
also engaged in long dissertations, before he left the residence, designed to 
enlist my assistance. 

I thought Francis strangely indecisive. In the last months of 1619, he 
completed his recovery, resumed again his role as preacher and welcomed 
all those who came to him for spiritual or other advice. Yet he seemed 
incapable of accepting or refusing the coadjutorship of Paris, and I 
intimated that courtesy to the cardinal demanded a decision. 

“His Eminence is satisfied,” he said. “Do you remember, Louis, the 
discussion we once had concerning resignation and indifference?” He 
waited for my nod of agreement. “I am already bishop of one see. I am 
resigned to that see. Now I am offered another which is much greater and 
made attractive by opportunities impossible to me in the present see. Should 
I grasp eagerly what is offered and justify my eagerness by alleging the 
good to be done; or should I maintain indifference to what is offered by 
reminding myself that I cannot be certain of achieving the good?” 


“You must decide something.” 

“T must first resign my present see,” he responded, “before accepting 
another. Cardinal de Retz agrees that I should return to Annecy, submit my 
resignation of that see to Rome, then accept the coadjutorship of Paris, if 
both he and I continue in our present mind.” 

His explanation puzzled me. He displayed no pleasure as I might have 
expected of him; his whole attitude was one of reluctance. “Do you wish to 
accept?” 

He waited a moment before moving his head in negation. “If I thought 
the matter were entirely for my decision and to be made according to my 
desire, I should stay in Savoy.” He motioned slightly toward the street 
outside our window. “There is no beauty here—no mountains, no clean 
snow in the sunlight, no open valleys of pastureland and wildflowers. No, I 
should much prefer to spend the rest of my life beside Lake Annecy and 
retire to the monastery at Taillores. 

“But His Eminence insists that I can serve God more effectively here than 
in Savoy. So, what answer can I give? I can’t prefer my personal desires 
before God’s, nor put personal enjoyment of natural beauty before the 
enjoyment of spiritual beauty. So we must become Frenchmen, Louis.” 

I did not enjoy the prospect. I was dejected by the knowledge that Francis 
was following a course he did not personally desire. But I would do my best 
to support him and I responded as lightly as I could, “Not mere Frenchmen, 
Francis. We must become Parisians.” 

We travelled as far as Bourges on our return journey to Annecy, intending 
to remain one day with Archbishop André, who was the brother of Madame 
Jane Frances. The Archbishop and Francis were excellent friends, and we 
had visited Bourges on several occasions when business had drawn Francis 
to the extreme edge of the diocese; yet His Excellency’s welcome was 
noticeably troubled and subdued. After dinner, the two retired to a private 
conversation. 

Francis was grave when he reappeared. He encountered me and, without 
speaking, grasped my arm and guided me to the privacy of his apartment. 
“André has just received a terrible letter from Paris.” He went across the 
room and sat down slowly on a chair near the window. When the light fell 
fully on his face, I saw that his expression was severely pained. “Do you 
recall the visits of Michael de Foras and Madame Anne de Beau?” 


I nodded. Michael was our distant cousin and Madame de Beau a young 
and wealthy widow. The two had visited Francis several times in Paris, after 
he recovered from his illness, seeking his advice. They loved each other, 
wished to marry, but worried because the lady’s family would object to her 
marriage with a young man who had very little wealth. I remembered them 
particularly because they asked Francis if they should marry, and Francis 
had steadfastly refused to offer any recommendation; he had restricted 
himself to the observation that there were no impediments of a religious 
nature to prevent their marriage. 

“Tt seems that the lady’s family became extremely angry,” Francis 
continued, “when she married Michael. Some hired thugs attacked them 
and attempted to kidnap her immediately after the ceremony, but young 
Michael drove them off. Now her family have spread the story through 
Paris that they will sue for a declaration of nullity on the complaint that 
Michael is illegitimate. They have implied that Michael is my son.” 

The enormity of the accusation staggered me. I had flattered myself that, 
after fifty-three years—twenty-eight of them as a priest and confessor—I 
was immune to surprise at the extent of human perfidy, but I had never 
encountered a crime against God’s laws as heinous, as gigantic, as 
scandalous and unfounded as this sin against charity. 

True, my love and admiration for Francis magnified the crime; but even 
were those circumstances removed, there remained the scandal created by 
the charge against an innocent man, a bishop of God’s Church, a priest 
renowned for sanctity, a spiritual leader whose guidance was sought in 
person or by recourse to his books. At that moment, I remembered the 
terrible indictment written by St. Thomas Aquinas: “There is nothing that 
human malice will not abuse, since it abuses even God’s goodness.” 

Francis suffered visibly. Unlike me, he had always tended to believe 
better of people than people deserved. Consequently, this charge struck him 
more fiercely and caused some physical weakness. I insisted, therefore, and 
was supported by Archbishop André, that we remain several days in 
Bourges. 

On the second day, a messenger brought a brief note from Cardinal de 
Retz which did not refer directly to the rumor circulating in Paris but 
expressed the hope that Francis would “soon conclude the necessary 


arrangements pertaining to his diocese” that he might the sooner accept the 
coadjutorship of Paris. “I pray regularly for you,” His Eminence concluded. 

Francis read the note, then without comment handed it to me. He seemed 
unaffected by it, and I felt a decided improvement of spirit. Here was 
evidence that only those disposed toward enmity would believe or repeat 
the ugly lie. Immediately I suggested that when he acknowledged it, Francis 
should relate his interviews with Michael and Mme. de Beau, together with 
such other observations as would acquaint His Eminence fully with the 
matter. 

Francis declined. “What should I gain? His Eminence does not believe 
the story, so I need not defend my reputation to him; those who do believe it 
will not change because of any statement from me.” 

“Everyone has not yet decided to believe or reject the lie,” I answered. 
“Many, perhaps an overwhelming number, will be waiting to support 
whatever statement you give them. If you say nothing, they will almost be 
forced to place some credence in this lie.” 

He sank down wearily in his chair, more discouraged than I had ever seen 
him, so discouraged that he was virtually defeated. 

In that moment, I had a happy inspiration, for I carried about with me a 
copy of the Devout Life as Francis always carried The Spiritual Combat. I 
snatched it up from the table and riffled expertly through the pages to that 
section wherein Francis advises how we should preserve our reputation 
while practicing humility. 

“Humility,” I read to him, “does not permit us to esteem our own 
excellence or to seek preference; but humility admonishes us to cherish our 
reputation. It is true, humility itself would despise a good reputation, but 
charity demands it because it is most necessary in human society; without a 
good reputation, we are not only worthless to our fellowmen but even 
dangerous because of the resultant scandal. For this reason, charity requires 
and humility permits that we desire and carefully preserve a good 
reputation.” 

Francis turned as I concluded the reading and smiled bitterly. “Your 
learned author had not yet experienced the difficulty,” he scoffed. “Give me 
a few days to recover, Louis, before even thinking of action.” 

Intuition prompted me to a firmness that surprised me. “The advice you 
wrote with a calm mind,” I told him, “is much better than the advice you 


would give yourself now.” I turned the pages of the book and read again: 
“Human nature readily abandons its good intentions because of weakness 
and the counter-inclinations of the flesh. Forthis reason, you must often 
renew your intention of serving God.” I glanced at him then repeated, 
“weakness and counter-inclinations of the flesh.” 

He sat very still, unable to rouse himself from the lethargy afflicting him. 
It hurt me to press him, but he had trained me well. “You need not write the 
account of the affair to Cardinal de Retz,” I relented. “But you must write it 
to one of our friends who will relate it to others. Madame Jane Frances is in 
Paris. Write to her.” In this manner, I finally persuaded him to act. 

Francis suffered interiorly but uncomplainingly, other than to accuse 
himself of fault in permitting the affair to affect him as it did. “I should be 
completely indifferent,” he said on various occasions. 

“T think you are,” I assured him repeatedly. “You can’t accustom yourself 
to the fact of evil in people.” 

At least once he answered, “I am sorry that I am made a cause of 
scandal.” 

The calumny against him spread over Europe, together with Francis’ 
account of his advice to his cousin and the young lady. The two views were 
received in different areas according to the inclinations of those who heard 
them. Catholic people recognized the fabricated lie, as did many Protestants 
who knew and appreciated Francis. Leaders in Geneva, however, and some 
Catholics who had been unfavorably disposed toward Francis, seized on the 
lie and repeated it, with their own inventions, for their own purposes. 

Our Duke Charles became furiously angry when he received news of the 
matter, holding himself responsible in part because of the trouble he had 
caused in the past and for having sent Francis as a member of the embassy 
to Paris. Immediately he issued a pronouncement appointing Francis as 
Royal Almoner, charged with distributing alms to the needy of the Duchy 
without accounting his gifts to anyone. 

We had returned to Annecy but a few days before this appointment, being 
welcomed by every citizen who was physically capable of appearing that 
day on the streets. I think Francis valued their demonstration more highly 
than our Duke’s proof of favor and esteem, for he feared more the effects of 
scandal on the faith of the common people than he desired signs of favor by 
the rich and powerful. 


“T am not capable of fulfilling the office granted me by His Highness,” he 
said. “And I rather wish he had not emphasized his favor. It may incite 
others to greater efforts against me.” 

“You can’t roll back the tide,” I told him, borrowing one of his favorite 
expressions. “The great would consider themselves poor friends if they did 
not exert themselves to prove their friendship.” 

“I’m grateful,” he said quickly. “I’m deeply grateful for the goodness of 
their intentions.” 

“But you think that, again, they are being overzealous?” 

He nodded silently. 

From Paris came word that the King of France had also acted. He 
denounced publicly the perpetrators of the crime against Francis; apparently 
dissatisfied with that, he issued warrants for their arrest. Then, from 
Geneva, came news that the lay leaders had issued an invitation to the 
criminals, offering them sanctuary. 

Francis went about his duties without complaint. The one change he 
made in his daily routine was to extend his hours of prayer and meditation, 
especially the period of thanksgiving after daily Mass. He seemed confident 
that, when God deemed the time of suffering sufficient, He would grant 
relief. 

Some months passed; the matter diminished in importance to the public. 
In December of 1620, as we gave attention to the approaching feast of 
Christmas, on a morning when Francis chose to celebrate the Mass of St. 
Joseph, his burden was lifted from him. “In a single moment,” he confided, 
“the suffering disappeared. I thought of the intensity of my disappointment 
in people—people I did not know. Then I thought of the intensity of 
disappointment and disillusionment that tempted St. Joseph. How small was 
mine when compared with his!” 

I did not realize until then that I had been sharing Francis’ burden. While 
he spoke and while his smile reappeared as I had not seen it for so many 
long months, I felt an equal relief enter my heart. 

About that time, Rome also acted, naming Francis to preside over a 
meeting of the Feuillant Order at Pinerolo, which is near to our Duke’s 
capital of Turin. If Francis needed more consolation than he had received 
from his meditation regarding St. Joseph, the action of the Holy See gave it 
to him abundantly and in such a manner as to avoid a counter outburst by 


enemies. It was, in itself, a minor assignment; yet it enabled the Pope to 
demonstrate Francis’ unaltered position within Holy Mother Church. 

It was then that Francis referred, for the first time since the calumny 
against him had been published—and for the last time in his life—to the 
coadjutorship of Paris. “God made quite clear that I should remain wedded 
to my poor wife in Savoy. “The bishop should be a man of but one wife,’ ” 
he quoted St. Paul. 

God had also arranged for Francis a period of happiness and contentment, 
almost as a prelude to that life of eternal happiness which completely 
dominated his mind. 

We journeyed to Pinerolo, on the other side of the Alps, proceeding 
slowly, as I insisted, in deference to Francis’ health. The clergy welcomed 
him with a veneration and submissiveness which was edifying to their own 
members and to all who noted their attitude. They heard his directives and 
rulings; they accepted them completely. When their chapter ended, they 
introduced an entirely new custom into their proceedings—kneeling 
individually before Francis for his blessing. 

We went next to Turin, as courtesy to Duke Charles required; but our 
sovereign changed the occasion into a reception of honor, making Francis 
his guest rather than his subject. Nor would His Highness permit an early 
departure, as Francis desired: Francis must remain, must preach to the court 
and to the people of Turin as often as his strength permitted. 

In two months at the capital, Francis reaped the spiritual harvest he 
sought wherever and whenever opportunity presented. He had no 
thundering message calling sinful men and women to repentance. He 
preached of God’s goodness and the manner in which men should imitate 
God by disseminating their goodness. On one night, near the end of our 
visit, he preached about the Blessed Sacrament, and I suddenly 
remembered, very vividly, the night at Annecy when the young deacon 
Francis had delivered his first sermon, on this same sacred subject. I started 
as I realized that it had been on the very same night, June 25. 

He had not changed in the twenty-nine years between those two nights. 
He had continued, without interruption, the revolution initiated on the first 
night, had established that men cannot be driven toward Christ but that 
Christ, being lifted up, will draw all men to Himself. Francis had spent 


himself to lift Christ before the eyes of men so that Christ would draw them 
to Himself. 

A new spirit of piety pervaded Turin as it had Annecy and Chablais and 
all our district of Upper Savoy. Human hearts and minds fixed again on the 
final triumph of life. Men and women, the great and little, could not 
sufficiently demonstrate their veneration during those days. The great 
pressed gifts of money upon him for whatever use he would make of it, the 
little people brought small gifts and flowers. Princess Christine insisted— 
when he showed some reluctance—that he accept a ring she had brought 
from France. “You are making me the richest bishop of the poorest diocese 
in Savoy, Your Highness,” he told her. 

Princess Christine regarded him with the mingled gravity of a child and 
amusement of an adult. “You will soon make yourself again the poorest 
bishop.” 

Her Highness understood him. When we returned northward, early in 
August, we were hardly entered into our own district when Francis began to 
distribute all that he had acquired in Turin, giving something to the priest of 
each village through which we passed so that he could give it to his poor. 

“You will have nothing left for the poor of Annecy,” I warned. 

He drew the princess’ ring from a pocket and held it in the sunlight so 
that its stones flashed. “Her Highness has provided for Annecy,” he 
answered. “I have plans for her ring.” 

He would not tell me his plans and enjoyed my repeated questions. I 
became more curious when, at the end of a tumultuous welcome at Annecy, 
Francis displayed the princess’ ring to the great men who accompanied us 
to the residence. He wished all to see it and to know of Her Highness’ 
generosity. 

I gained my first insight into his purpose when he assigned me, a few 
days later, to ask a goldsmith to the residence; I suffered some distress 
when I suspected his purpose. “You would not sell the ring!” 

“T hope I shall not be permitted to sell it. Let us say I intend to display the 
generosity of Her Highness so that her example will inspire a like 
generosity in others.” 

In this manner began that cycle of charity which intrigued and delighted 
our town. Francis borrowed from the goldsmith, the goldsmith displayed 
the ring as Francis asked of him, the great of Annecy redeemed and 


returned the ring, whereupon Francis would wait a short time then start the 
cycle anew. Soon, all of Annecy clamored to join in redeeming, not the 
“Princess’ Ring” as it had been known, but the “Paupers’ Ring.” First 
among all of these was the goldsmith himself, a gentleman who was not a 
Christian, whose price to those who wished to redeem the ring was never as 
great as the amount he had given Francis. 

In those pleasant days of late summer, it seemed that all had forgotten the 
calumny against Francis. Even Protestant leaders in Geneva had discovered 
the impossibility of convincing their followers that Bishop Francis was 
anything less than a very holy man. Thus, when we learned that our Duke 
Charles, with his court, would journey to Avignon for consultations with the 
French king and court, I considered it nothing but routine state business. 

Francis’ rare perceptiveness alerted him. “They intend to plan a joint 
attack on Geneva.” 

I dismissed his statement. “It seems rather to be another demonstration of 
the goodwill between them. Our Duke hasn’t indicated interest in Geneva 
since—since he launched that attack when you were consecrated.” 

“He has a powerful ally, now,” Francis replied. “Or, perhaps, I should 
reverse the expression because it is the King of France who is initiating this 
move.” 

“But France has always been friendly to the Genevans,” I objected. 

“The last king was friendly; this king considers himself affronted. He has 
not forgotten—has not forgiven the Genevans for offering sancutary to 
those he ordered arrested.” 

I should have continued to doubt his analysis had I not heard similar 
observations by leaders of Annecy who welcomed an apparent opportunity 
to strike Geneva heavily, not for affronting a French king but for affronting 
their Bishop Francis. Final confirmation came from Geneva itself where the 
leaders decried loudly and fearfully the apparent intention of two Catholic 
princes to attack their city. 

On the first day of November, Francis told me to prepare for us to 
journey to Avignon. 

His order alarmed me. “You can’t—you haven’t the strength,” I 
protested. 

“T have sufficient,” he retorted. “Some day, Louis, a man will come to 
complete my dream of bringing Geneva back into the Church; but no man 


will be able to do that as long as Genevans fear attack by Catholic princes.” 

I began preparing as instructed; but I also sought some friends who, I 
thought, might be able to dissuade Francis from the journey. He had done 
all that God would expect of him to bring peace to the country; some other 
should relieve him of this present task. But those whose help I sought were 
no more successful than I; on the eighth of the month, Francis and I, with 
two servants, began the long ride to Avignon. 

He succeeded in his mission, as all of us expected, but at dreadful cost to 
himself. Our Duke and the French king were so distressed by his 
appearance that they terminated their plans and discussions immediately; 
both assigned physicians and men to accompany us on the return to Annecy. 

I endeavored repeatedly to pause at various places where Francis might 
rest a number of days, but he would not agree. “We must be within sight of 
Mont Blanc, Louis, before we stop.” 

At Lyons, therefore, from whence the snow-laden peak is visible—and 
using the Feast of Christmas as an additional reason—I won his agreement 
to remain until the day after the feast. Yet he would not rest as I desired 
him. He must receive those who visited, he must counsel the members of 
the Visitation order who had established a house there, he must continue the 
activities of his life just as he was required to avert the threatened attack on 
Geneva. 

He dressed on the day appointed for departure, then, as though 
surrendering at last to tiredness, lay back on his bed. I glanced at him, then 
leaped to examine him. His face was damp and ashen gray. I sent one of the 
servants in search of a doctor. 

“Don’t trouble, Louis,” Francis said softly. 

I arranged him in the bed as comfortably as I could without assistance, 
then sat beside him. I thought he had lapsed into unconsciousness and held 
myself firmly against the weakness of my emotions. He opened his eyes, 
then raised his hand weakly. 

“Kneel,” he whispered. 

I knelt to receive the last blessing he gave on earth. His hand descended 
and rested on mine—he moved it, and I understood he wished me to 
remove his ring. When I had, he closed my hand on it. Then others came 
into the room—the servant with the doctor, priests and some men I did not 
know. 


I drew back, for these others could do more for him than I. I retreated into 
a corner where, safely out of sight, I could lower my head and relieve the 
grief pressing on my heart. My hands tightened on his ring, his one earthly 
possession. 

An epitaph? Madame Jane Frances, foundress of the Visitation, wrote in a 
letter the only epitaph worthy of Francis and of his life: “I doubt that there 
is another diocese in which priests, religious and laity live as devoutly as in 
this, and especially in the town of Annecy. Here an extraordinary devotion 
is manifested by attendance at church, frequent reception of the sacraments, 
and in the general goodness of life; all cherish a loving fear of God and 
endure their afflictions with patience. This is the result of the good example 
and holy instructions of their saintly Bishop Francis.” 
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CONTENTS OF THE DEPOSITIONS OF THE VENERABLE 
MOTHER JANE FRANCES FREMYOT DE CHANTAL FIRST 
RELIGIOUS, FIRST SUPERIOR, AND FOUNDRESS OF THE 

ORDER OF THE VISITATION OF HOLY MARY 


TAKEN FROM PAGES 191 to 311 of the Process drawn up by Apostolic 
Authority at Annecy in 1627, by their Lordships Andrew Frémyot, 
Archbishop of Bourges, John Peter Camus, Bishop of Belley, and the 
Reverend George Ramus, Protonotary Apostolic, concerning the Cause of 
the Beatification and Canonisation of Saint Francis de Sales; and collated 
with another Process drawn up in the same Cause, at the afore-mentioned 
Annecy in 1658, volume six, page 230 to page 346, line 9. 


IN THE NAME OF GOD. AMEN. 


In the year 1627, Indiction X, on July 27, at eight o’clock in the morning, it 
being neither a day of obligation, nor a feast day, but a lawful day, in the 
fourth year of the Pontificate of Pope Urban VIII, before the Most 
Illustrious and Right Reverend Andrew Frumyot, Lord Archbishop of 
Bourges, John Peter Camus, Lord Bishop of Belley, and the Very Reverend 
George Ramus, Protonotary Apostolic, all three judges sub-delegated by tbe 
Sacred Congregation of Rites to draw up, by apostolic authority, the Process 
concerning the life and miracles of the servant of God, Francis of Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva: the aforesaid Judges holding their court in the parlour of 
the Convent of this town of Annecy, which is the place they have chosen 
and appointed for receiving the oaths and depositions of the devout Nuns of 
the said Convent of the Visitation, and at the request of the Very Reverend 
Father Dom Justus Guerin, of the Order of the Clerks-regular of St. Paul, 
Provincial of Piedmont, and representative in this Cause of His Highness 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, and of the Venerable 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter at Geneva, and also of all the 


Venerable Clergy of the same diocese, and further of the Syndics and 
Councillors of the town of Annecy, there appeared Jane Frances Frémyot, 
First Religious of the Order of the Visitation, who, on account of her 
excellent virtues was the Foundress of ten Convents of the same order. She 
was presented as a witness before the delegated Judges, and summoned on 
the fourth of this month, by the Venerable John Favre, one of the officials 
appointed in this Cause, as is officially proved by the account of the serving 
of the summons. After due warning, by the delegated Judges, of the gravity 
of perjury, she was sworn, before the said Judges, laying her hand upon her 
heart, to tell the truth in this Cause, both in answer to the preliminary 
questions and concerning the points to be investigated, and the whole of the 
present Cause, without being moved by hatred or favouritism or self- 
seeking or any other human consideration. 
She was then examined as follows: 


PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS 


Each witness was asked: 
1. If he knew the enormity of the sin of perjury. 


2. His name, age, profession, country, and the name of his father and 
mother. 


3. If he went to Confession and Communion at Easter and at other times. 
4. If he had ever been excommunicated or condemned for crime. 

5. If he was actuated by any worldly motive. 

6. By whom he had been summoned. 

1. As to whether she was aware of the gravity of the sin of perjury: 

She answered: 


“T know that perjury is a very great and grievous sin, and I certainly do not 
wish to commit it.” 


2. Concerning her name, age, profession, country, and the name of her 
father and mother. 


She answered: 


“My name is Jane Frances Frémyot, commonly called de Chantal, native of 
Dijon, capital of the Duchy of Burgundy. My age is fifty-four: I am the 
daughter of Messire Benigne Frémyot, Second President of the Parliament 
of Dijon, and of Dame Marguerite de Berbisi, and I am the first Religious 


and first Mother Superior of the Order of the Visitation of our Lady, and in 
that first capacity, daughter of Blessed Francis de Sales, our Founder.” 


3. As to whether she went to confession and communion at Faster and at 
other times. 


She answered: 


“T go to confession twice a week, usually. Our rule bids us communicate 
every Sunday and Holy day (feast day), and on Thursdays; and by the 
advice and command of our Blessed Founder, I communicate every day, 
and have just now come from Communion.” 


4. As to whether she had ever been excommunicated or condemned for any 
crime. 


She answered: 


“[ have never undergone any penal sentence, nor have I incurred any 
excommunication that I am aware.” 


5. As to whether she was actuated by any human motive. 
She answered: 


“T am not induced to make this deposition by any personal interest, but only 
to render testimony to the truth, and to glorify God, Who has shown 
Himself wonderful in His Saint.” 


6. As to who had summoned her. 
She answered: 


“T appear here in consequence of the summons I have received from 
Monsieur Jean Favre, priest, and show you, my Lords, the copy of the said 
summons which he served upon me.” 


LIST OF POINTS INVESTIGATED 


1. Particulars concerning the father and mother of the servant of God. 

2. His childhood. 

3. The charity which from his childhood he showed towards the poor. 

4. His behaviour while he was pursuing his studies at Annecy and Paris. 


5. The devotion which he from that time forth entertained for the Blessed 
Virgin. 


6. His behaviour during the time of his studies at Padua, and his journey to 
Loretto and to Rome. 


7. His visit to the Bishop of Geneva, Claude de Granier, after his return 
from Padua. 


8. His behaviour after his return from Padua up to the time of his entering 
the Priesthood. 


9. His behaviour as a deacon. 


10. The manner in which he fulfilled both his priestly duties and those of 
Provost. 


11, 12. The ravages made by heresy in the Chablais, the servant of God’s 
mission there, and the procession from Thonon to Annemasse. 


13. The book of The Standard of the Cross. 


14. Where he celebrated Holy Mass during the Chablais Mission. 


15. How he carried the Blessed Sacrament to the sick during the Chablais 
Mission. 


1 6. His conferences with the heretics. 

17. His desire to convert England and Switzerland. 

1 8. His being chosen by the Bishop of Geneva as his coadjutor. 
19. His journey to Rome and what happened there. 

20. What occurred on his return from Rome. 

21. His behaviour towards the Bishop of Geneva, whose coadjutor he was. 
22. His behaviour at the time of Henry IV.’s invasion of Savoy. 
23. His consecration, and how he prepared for it. 

24. His faith. 

25. His hope. 

26. His love of God. 

27. His love for his neighbour. 

28. His practice of the four Cardinal Virtues. 

29. His chastity. 

30. His humility. 

31. His patience. 

32. His gentleness. 


33. His piety, mental prayer, and recollection of the presence of God. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


or. 


38. 


Bos 


AO. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


ol. 


D2. 


His love of his enemies. 

His zeal and his many sermons. 

His works of mercy. 

His peace of mind and his efforts to settle law suits and make peace. 
His virtue of Religion. 

His conformity to the Will of God. 

His discernment of spirits and gift of prophecy. 

His magnanimity. 

His assiduity in the confessional. 

His care for the perfection of Monastic Orders. 

His zeal for the salvation of souls, and the books he published. 
His contempt for honours and for worldly goods. 

His manner of dealing with his neighbour. 

His conduct in the government of his diocese. 

The excellent order of his episcopal household. 

His charity to the poor. 

The miracles which he worked during his lifetime. 

His reputation for sanctity. 


His last illness and death. 


53. His funeral and the veneration shown by the people to his mortal 
remains. 


54. The graces obtained by his intercession. 


55. The lives of the Saint written by various authors. 


POINTS INVESTIGATED 


When Saint Chanted came to the points brought forward ly Dom Juste 
Guerin, the Procurator in this Cause, she answered as follows: 


First Point 


PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE FATHER AND MOTHER 
OF THE SERVANT OF GOD 


Her answer on the first point was: 


With regard to the childhood of this Blessed Prelate, I know nothing except 
by hearsay, not having become acquainted with him until after he had been 
consecrated Bishop; but it is a well known fact that he was born in holy 
wedlock, at the Chateau de Sales, in the parish of Thorens. It is equally well 
known that his parents were people of the highest character as well as of a 
noble and ancient family, that they were most charitable to their neighbours, 
and very good Catholics; and with regard to the latter point we are assured 
that not one of them was ever suspected of heresy, although living in such 
close proximity to Geneva. Indeed, an excellent remark, made by the father 
of our Blessed Founder to some people whose report may be trusted, has 
come to my ears, namely: “that he did not care to embrace a religion, which 
he had seen spring up into existence, and which was really his junior by 
twelve years.” 

It is a fact known to the public that this Blessed Prelate was baptized in 
the Parish Church of St. Maurice at Thorens, and I believe that his parents 
had him confirmed at the proper age. 

I knew the late Madame Francoise de Sionnaz, the mother of our Blessed 
Founder, most intimately; and am aware that she is believed to have offered 
this child to God even before his birth. She was one of the most estimable 
women of her time known to me; her soul was noble and generous, pure, 
innocent, and simple. She was the true mother and tender guardian of the 
poor; modest, humble, and kindly to all, very calm and gentle in her 
household; ruling her family wisely, and taking care to bring them up in the 
fear of God; frequently approaching the Divine Sacraments of holy 


Confession and Communion; and, out of the devotion and reverence which 
she bore to her blessed son, she became his spiritual daughter. From his 
own lips and from those of many others I have learned that she died a most 
sweet and holy death, and that after her decease she was more beautiful to 
look upon in her calm serenity, than can be imagined; and all this is true, 
and well known to the world, as I have related it in detail. 


Second Point 


HIS CHILDHOOD 


Her answer on the second point was: 


I assert it to be a well known fact, that our Blessed Father was nourished 
and brought up by his parents in the most holy Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Faith, that he persevered steadfastly therein until death, and that 
from his childhood, according to what I have heard said by many persons of 
unquestionable veracity, he displayed a wisdom, gentleness, and kindliness 
quite extraordinary at that age, being also most docile and obedient to his 
parents. This is true and well known. 


Third Point 


THE CHARITY WHICH FEOM HIS CHILDHOOD HE 
SHOWED TOWARDS THE POOR 


To this point there is no reply from Saint Chanted22°3 


Fourth Point 


HIS BEHAVIOUR WHILE HE WAS PUESUING HIS STUDIES 
AT ANNECY AND PARIS 


Her answer on the fourth point was: 


I declare that it is well known that he was sent by his parents to the College 
of Annecy, where he very soon endeared himself to his companions. M. de 
Sales,2°6 Provost of the Cathedral of Geneva, a man of exemplary life and 
great learning, told me that the very presence of our Blessed Father was 
sufficient to keep his fellow-students in order; and that even at that early 
age he was endowed with that gravity, humility, and propriety of demeanour 
which never forsook him in his after life; that he bore with the 
impertinences and ill-humours of the other students sweetly and patiently; 
that he was so lenient towards their faults that he often took their well- 
deserved punishments upon himself; and that, when his companions went 
off in the evening to their various amusements, he would stay at home and 
invite the person in whose house he boarded to hear him read the Lives of 
the Saints, saying to her: Aunt,22©° I have really something good to tell you. 

The Blessed Prelate told me that, from his earliest youth, God had taught 
him to trust in His heavenly providence. He also told me that, as he grew 
older, his parents sent him to Paris, under the care of his tutor, M. Déage, a 
priest of great learning and piety. This M. Déage spoke repeatedly of the 
great obedience and unfailing respect paid to him by our Blessed Founder, 
and declared that his modest demeanour so endeared him to all, that they 
delighted to watch him as he went to and fro through the streets; even the 
working folk noticing him as different to his companions. 

M. Déage added that he never caused him the least annoyance by 
misconduct of any kind, or neglect of his studies; that there was therefore 
never any need to bestow any chastisement upon him, except perhaps a 


light box on the ear or repulse, when he had made himself too busy in 
trying to get one of his fellow-students pardoned; that, on such occasions 
the saintly youth would go quietly away without a word of complaint; that 
he never left the house without leave, although he had reached an age when 
he might have done so; and that, when his tutor refused to grant him this 
leave, he withdrew to his own apartment without a sign of annoyance. 

Our Blessed Founder told me once, in order to console me in some 
trouble, that when he was a student at Paris, he fell into a state of great 
temptation and extreme agony of mind. It seemed to him certain that he was 
reprobate, and that for him there was no hope of salvation—thoughts which 
overwhelmed him with anguish, especially when he remembered that the 
lost can not possibly love God, or see our Blessed Lady. 

Notwithstanding the extremity of this torment, he always, in the depths of 
his soul, held fast to one resolution, namely, to love and serve God with all 
his strength throughout his life, and so much the more faithfully and 
affectionately, because he imagined that he would not be able to do so in 
eternity. This agony lasted for three weeks at least, perhaps for nearly six, 
but on that point my memory is uncertain, and with such violence that it 
deprived him of appetite and sleep, reducing him to such a wasted and 
pallid condition that his tutor was filled with anxiety. 

One day, however, when it pleased Divine Providence to deliver him, our 
Blessed Founder on his return from the palace,22©© passing by a church, the 
name of which I have forgotten,22°4 went in to say his prayers there. 
Kneeling down before one of Our Lady’s altars, he noticed a prayer pasted 
on to a board, beginning: Remember, O most gracious Virgin Mary, that 
never was it known that any one who fled to thy protection, &c.; he said it 
all through, then rose from his knees, and at that very instant felt himself 
perfectly and entirely cured, and it seemed to him that his disease fell at his 
feet like the scales of a leper. What I have related is true and of public 
knowledge. 


Fifth Point 


THE DEVOTION WHICH HE FROM THAT TIME FORTH 
ENTERTAINED FOR THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Her answer on the fifth point was: 


I declare that our Blessed Founder also told me that, while he was still a 
student, he made a vow to say the rosary every day of his life, in honour of 
God and of the Blessed Virgin, to obtain deliverance from a grievous 
temptation which molested him, and from which he was delivered. He 
always carried it in his belt as a sign that he was the servant of Our Lady, he 
persevered until death in saying it, and always said it with great devotion, 
spending an hour in so doing, for he meditated while saying it. And this is 
true, &c. 


Sixth Point 


HIS BEHAVIOUR DURING THE TIME OF HIS STUDIES AT 
PADUA, AND HIS JOURNEY TO LORETTO AND TO ROME 


Her answer on the sixth point was: 


I declare that our Blessed Founder told me that he was sent to Padua to 
complete his studies. It will be seen from the exercises, resolutions, and 
rules of piety which he prescribed for himself at that time, which I have 
seen in his own hand writing, and which are inserted in his Life, written by 
the Reverend Father, Dom Jean de St. Francois, General of the Feuillants, 
how our Blessed Founder was from that time guided and directed by the 
special grace of God, and also what were the occupations to which he 
principally directed his attention. He also told me that while he was at 
Padua he was seriously ill, and suffered from three deadly and very painful 
diseases at the same time; all this he endured patiently. The before- 
mentioned M. Déage, his tutor, thinking that he must surely die, had him 
asked where he desired to be buried; he replied that his body was to be 
given to the head surgeon for dissection, in order, said he, that if I have 
been of no use to the world during my life, my body may at least after death 
be of some service to it, without any of the riots and difficulties attendant 
upon body-snatching. 

Our Blessed Founder, on leaving Padua, visited the holy Chapel of Our 
Lady of Loretto, and after that the tombs of the blessed Apostles at Rome 
and the other holy places there. In telling me about his journey, he 
convinced me that he had received great consolation and much advantage 
from this pilgrimage. And this is true, &c. 


Seventh Point 


HIS VISIT TO THE BISHOP OF GENEVA, CLAUDE DE 
GRANIER, AFTER HIS RETURN FROM PADUA 


Saint Chantal makes no answer on this point. 


Eighth Point 


HIS BEHAVIOUR AFTER HIS RETUKN FROM PADUA UP TO 
THE TIME OF HIS ENTERING THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
STATE 


Her answer on the eighth point was: 


I declare that I have been told by many persons and, I fancy, by our Blessed 
Founder himself, that his parents wished him to marry, and that to please 
them he went to see a young lady, but I believe that this was while he was 
waiting until Divine Providence should open out to him a way of carrying 
out his design of making an entire dedication of himself in the ecclesiastical 
state. Indeed he told several credible persons as well as myself, that had he 
been heir to a dukedom, he would not have failed to enter Holy Orders; so 
greatly did he love and esteem that state of life, which he never repented 
having embraced. He imparted his resolution to the Reverend M. Louis do 
Sales, his first cousin, a man who was always held in the highest esteem 
and repute by all the clergy of that diocese, and whom I have already 
mentioned, and who, being questioned on the matter just before his death, 
declared that it was the absolute truth, that our Blessed Founder was firmly 
resolved to embrace the ecclesiastical state, whatever resistance his parents 
might oppose to his so doing. 

M. de Sales, seeing that our Blessed Father, his cousin, was resolved to 
become a cleric, procured for him the dignity of Provost of the 
beforementioned Cathedral, the post being at that time vacant, although our 
Blessed Founder had never spoken to him on the subject at all; and when 
the documents relating to the matter arrived, this same M. de Sales made 
known to M. and Mme. de Boisy their son’s intention of becoming a priest, 
to their great affliction. And this is true, &c. 


Ninth Point 


HIS BEHAVIOUR AS A DEACON 


Her answer on the ninth point was: 


I declare that while our Blessed Founder was still only a deacon, the late 
Monseigneur de Granier, his predecessor, commanded him to preach, and 
he himself told me that although he knew that he was quite unworthy to 
enter a pulpit, yet he replied that: at his word he would let down the net. He 
preached his first sermon on Saint John-Baptist’s Day. When he heard the 
bell ring for the sermon, he was seized with such violent spasms and intense 
physical pain, that he was obliged to throw himself upon a bed. I do not 
remember what he told me afterwards as to the way in which he conquered 
this nervous agony, but I believe that he resigned himself absolutely into the 
hands of God, leaving it to Him to make this act of preaching successful 
and redounding to His honour, according to His good pleasure; and 
certainly his prayer was granted, for as we are generally told, the people 
were marvellously edified by it. I have heard it declared, and by public 
report, that among those who listened to this his first sermon there was a 
nobleman of distinction, from the duchy of Chablais, named M. d’Avully, 
one of the most obstinate and learned of heretics, who was so much touched 
by it that he very soon afterwards presented himself for instruction. And 
this is true, &c. 


Tenth Point 


THE MANNER IN WHICH HE FULFILLED BOTH HIS 
PRIESTLY DUTIES AND THOSE OF PROVOST 


The same day, July 27th, at three o’clock in the afternoon, she replied on 
the tenth point: 


I declare that it is a public fact, that our Blessed Father was made a Priest 
by the imposition of hands of the late Monseigneur Bishop de Granier, his 
predecessor, a man greatly revered in that neighbourhood on account of his 
sanctity, and who, as I have been assured, declared at the time that this 
young Priest would someday be one of the great lights of the Church and 
his successor in the bishopric. Our Blessed Founder, then, having been 
made Priest and Provost of the Cathedral Church of Geneva, soon became 
eminent and a pattern and example of every virtue. We all know that he said 
Holy Mass, and was present every day at the Divine Offices, that he heard 
confessions, and often preached the word of God in an excellent way, and 
that he was looked upon, as various credible persons have assured me, not 
as an ordinary individual, but as a man of God. And this is true, &c. 


Eleventh Point 


THE MISSION IN THE CHABLAIS 


Her answer on the eleventh point was: 


I declare that it is well and generally known that our Blessed Prelate was 
sent into the Chablais for the conversion of the people who had fallen into 
heresy about seventy years before. When Bishop de Granier desired him to 
do this, he remained silent for a moment, then answered him exactly as I 
have told you that he did the first time the Bishop commanded him to 
preach: At your word I will let doiun the net. Speaking on this subject to 
me, he added, I think, that relying only on God, and on the virtue of 
obedience to Him and to His servant, he went away to labour in the town of 
Thonon, where at first there were not more than six or seven Catholics. In 
this same town of Thonon, where our Blessed Founder chiefly resided, he 
preached and instructed his little audience as assiduously as if it had been a 
crowded congregation, and God gave him a special consolation, which was 
this. One day on the Feast of St. Stephen, when he was preaching on the 
Invocation of the Saints, one of these seven Catholics, who was much 
disturbed by the doubts which he entertained as to the prayers of the saints, 
was absolutely confirmed in faith as regards this point, and also in his belief 
in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, and told the holy Prelate 
this, thereby strengthening him in his resolution never to abstain from 
preaching because of the smallness of his audience. 

He was for three whole years engaged in this work, in great peril of his 
life, as we may easily believe from the temper of the heretics, who, seeing 
that another doctrine than their own was brought amongst them, were often 
Stirred with indignation, as I have been told by an eye-witness, a person 
most worthy of belief. The same person told me that on one occasion Pere 
Esprit, a Capuchin, arriving at Thonon, went to hear a heretical sermon, at 


the conclusion of which he entered into a heated argument with the 
preacher, our Blessed Father being also present; upon which several people 
took up stones to stone them. The late Madame de Vallon, who was among 
the company and one of the most noisy, has since declared, that what put an 
end to the disturbance was the presence of our Blessed Founder, who, by 
his sweet and gentle countenance, calmed the fury of the heretics as soon as 
they looked upon him. She herself, not long after this, was converted to the 
faith, and so efficaciously that she became his spiritual daughter, and was 
by him guided to such perfection that she lived, and a few years later died, 
in a most holy manner. 

It is impossible to enumerate the dangers, fatigues, and toils which our 
Blessed Founder endured, in the course of the three years during which he 
laboured incessantly for the conversion of these people. He lived entirely on 
his own means, generally speaking, quite alone, and when, as was very 
rarely the case, he was assisted by his cousin, the before-mentioned M. 
Louis de Sales, he always defrayed his expenses also, doing the same when 
he left him in his place while he himself went, as he occasionally did, to 
visit his father. 

The number of Catholics increased marvellously, and this determined our 
Blessed Founder to seek an audience of the Duke of Savoy at Turin, to beg 
his assistance both in regaining possession of the Churches in Thonon, and 
also in providing new labourers in the work and means of subsistence for 
them, all which he obtained. The result was that in a very short time, this 
region was converted to the holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Faith, 
several thousands of people being so converted. All this I learned from the 
before-mentioned M. de Sales and Roland,22®8 both being eye-witnesses of 
the fact, and our Blessed Founder also told me something on the subject. 
This is true, &c. 


Twelfth Point 


THE PROCESSION FROM THONON TO ANNEMASSE 


Her answer on the twelfth point was: 


I also declare that I have been assured by credible eye-witnesses, that our 
Blessed Founder conducted the procession from Thonon to Annemasse, a 
place nearly a league distant from Geneva. Also, when the Cross was 
solemnly elevated there, he discharged the duties of Parish Priest with 
unparalleled courage and at the risk of his life, the more so because it was 
the first time such a procession had been made and the Cross displayed in 
Thonon. As neither the churchwarden nor any other Catholic in Thonon 
was willing to carry it at the head of the procession for fear of being killed, 
our Blessed Founder was obliged to have it carried by one of his own 
people, and thus went on followed by the Catholics, saying the Litanies 
with a modesty and dignity so full of devotion that the late M. Louis de 
Sales, who met him, was greatly touched and edified by the spectacle, as he 
told me. 


Thirteenth Point 


THE BOOK OF THE STANDARD OF THE CROSS 


Her answer on the thirteenth point was: 


I declare that our Blessed Founder composed a treatise which he called The 
Defence of the Cross; I have seen it and read it. Its object was to refute the 
lies and blasphemies which a minister of Geneva had published against the 
most holy Cross, and from the time of our Blessed Founder’s decease this 
book has been in great demand by many Bishops of France. And this is 
true, and known to the public. 


Fourteenth Point 


RESULT OF THE MISSION IN THE CHABLAIS 


Her answer on the fourteenth point was: 


I declare that it is a well-known fact that, during the first year of our 
Blessed Founder’s labours for the conversion of the Chablais, he was 
obliged to go to the fort of Allinges, situated on a lofty mountain about 
three miles distant from Thonon, on all Sundays and Holidays of obligation, 
and at other times when he could do so, to say Holy Mass and to preach, 
there being no other place nearer where the service could be held. Through 
the snow, in bad weather even, he went thither on foot, unless, indeed, the 
weather was so desperate that his people compelled him to take a horse. 
Either he himself or the late Louis, Seigneur de Sales, or perhaps both, have 
told me that, on his way back, our Blessed Founder turned aside into other 
villages to preach, hear confessions, and do whatever was necessary for the 
welfare and advancement of souls. These journeys, however, were not 
accomplished without danger to our Blessed Founder. On one occasion he 
was met by a heretic with a drawn sword in his hand, but, although quite 
unarmed himself, the holy man met the approach of the ruffian with such 
gentle composure that the latter slunk away without offering him any injury, 
God thus preserving the life of His faithful servant. This is true, &c. 


Fifteenth Point 


HOW HE CARRIED THE BLESSED SACRAMENT TO THE 
SICK DURING THE CHABLAIS MISSION 


Her answer on the fifteenth point was: 


I have been assured by credible eye-witnesses that our Blessed Founder in 
the first year of the mission went to get the Blessed Sacrament from 
Allinges, and in the subsequent years from a little chapel which had been 
given to Catholics, in order to carry it in secret to the sick. He carried it in 
his bosom, wrapped up in a corporal. Once, when speaking to me of these 
occasions, our Blessed Founder said: I held the Divine Saviour of our souls 
in my bosom, close to my heart; making me understand that from so doing 
he received unspeakable sweetness and consolation. He told me also that he 
had explained to the Catholics that whenever they saw him passing by with 
a demeanour of unusual gravity and without saluting any one whom he met, 
they were to follow him, as this was a sign that he was bearing the Master 
of the Universe, Whom he was compelled to carry thus secretly for fear of 
losing his life. And this is true, &c. 


Sixteenth Point 


HIS CONFERENCES WITH THE HERETICS 


Her answer on the sixteenth point was: 


Our Blessed Founder went twice to Geneva to endeavour to convert the 
arch-heretic Beza; and this by command of our Holy Father, Pope Clement 
VII, as may be seen by the briefs sent to him on the subject. An enterprise 
fraught indeed with danger to his life, had it been discovered. 

He went also to Geneva to try to convince by his arguments M. de la 
Faye, a Minister who by his artifices was retarding the absolute conversion 
of that Seigneur d Avully, of whom I have already spoken as having been 
instructed by our Blessed Founder in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Faith. This Minister was constantly making appointments to meet his 
opponent, but always when the time fixed arrived he failed to appear. Our 
Blessed Founder therefore resolved to go and meet him on his own ground 
in Geneva. This he did, and as I have been told by many distinguished and 
credible persons, he absolutely convinced and silenced him, although with 
his accustomed gentleness and modesty. 

It is also a well-known fact that he sought out the Ministers of Geneva 
and urged them to hold conferences with him on controversial points, which 
they always refused to do. On one occasion even he offered to go with six 
of the clergy to the city of Geneva, giving the heretical Ministers 
permission to confront this small band of Priests with as many of 
themselves as they pleased. This I have heard from the lips of our Blessed 
Founder himself, and he added, that his confidence that he should convince 
them rested solely on the power of the one true Catholic Faith and not on 
his own learning, or that of his assistants. 

It is also a well-known fact that many, many times, at Paris, Grenoble, 
and various other places, he held conferences with heretics, and converted 


great numbers of them, even of their Ministers. The late Monseigneur 
Cardinal du Perron said, therefore, that if any one wished to confound the 
heretics, they must be brought to him, but if any one wished to convert 
them, they must be taken to the Bishop of Geneva, who had received from 
God a special gift for that work. All this is true, &c. 


Seventeenth Point 


HIS DESIRE TO CONVERT ENGLAND AND SWITZERLAND 


Her answer on the seventeenth point was: 


It is well known that our Blessed Founder had a great desire to go to 
England and there labour for the conversion of that nation, a matter which 
he had greatly at heart, and for which, as he says in one of his writings, he 
prayed daily, fervently desiring that it would please God to gather this lost 
sheep into His arms and bring her back to His fold. 

I have some recollection of having heard our Blessed Founder express a 
wish to spend a year in preaching in one of the Swiss Cantons. And this is 
true, &c. 


Eighteenth Point 


HIS BEING CHOSEN BY THE BISHOP OF GENEVA AS HIS 
COADJUTOR 


Her answer on the eighteenth point was: 


It is well known that the late Monseigneur Bishop de Granier, entirely of his 
own accord and in fulfilment of his own wishes, brought about the 
appointment of our Blessed Founder as his coadjutor and successor in the 
bishopric, without any solicitation or intervention of the latter. On the 
contrary, he made many difficulties about accepting the office, considering 
himself quite unworthy of it, and as regards obtaining the confirmation of 
his election by the Duke of Savoy, he left that matter entirely to any one 
who chose to take it up, without any interference whatever on his own part. 
This is true, &c. 


Nineteenth Point 


HIS JOURNEY TO ROME AND HIS EXAMINATION 


Her answer on the nineteenth point was: 


It is well known that the late Monseigneur de Granier sent our Blessed 
Founder to Rome on certain matters of business, accompanied by a nephew 
of the said Seigneur de Granier, who was charged by his uncle to present 
him to His Holiness, in order to obtain consent to his becoming 
Monseigneur de Granier’s coadjutor and successor in the bishopric. This 
consent the Holy Father, Clement VIII, granted most willingly, having 
examined him in the presence of several Cardinals, who all considered that 
he was most fit for the dignity. Our Blessed Founder told me that on this 
occasion, having commended himself to God, he went before this holy and 
venerable assembly with his accustomed calmness, and with perfect 
indifference as to the result of the interview and examination. This is true, 
&c. 


Twentieth Point 


HE WAS RECEIVED WITH GREAT JOY ON HIS RETURN 
FROM ROME, ETC 


Her answer on the twentieth point was: 


I declare that all which is contained in this article is absolutely true, &c. 


Twenty-First Point 


HIS BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS THE BISHOP OF GENEVA, 
WHOSE COADJUTOR HE WAS 


Her answer on the twenty-first point was: 


Many credible persons have told me that our Blessed Prelate took no steps 
to obtain his Bulls from the Bishop’s palace nor to bring about his 
consecration during the lifetime of the late Monseigneur de Granier. That 
good Bishop, however, desired greatly that he should do so, and wished him 
to accept a part of his revenue, but this our Blessed Founder steadily 
refused, and left the whole matter to Divine Providence without interfering 
in it at all. This is true, &c. 


Twenty-Second Point 


HIS BEHAVIOUR AT THE TIME OF HENRY INVASION OF 
SAVOY 


There is no reply of Saint Chantal’s to this point. 


Twenty-Third Point 


HIS CONSECRATION, AND PREPARATION FOR IT 


Her answer on the twenty-third point was: 


Our Blessed Founder told me that, when he was returning from Paris in the 
year 1602, he heard at Lyons of the death of the late Monseigneur de 
Granier, his predecessor, and at once consecrated himself to God, to serve 
Him and the souls whom He should put under his charge with no 
reservation of life or anything else whatever; and that he made this 
resolution with such strength, that he never fell away from it. When he 
arrived in his own country, he retired to Sales, and sent for the Reverend 
Pére Fournier, a Jesuit. He prepared himself for his consecration by many 
spiritual exercises, self-examination, and a general confession, in all which 
he received great graces and divine consolations; renewing in his mind and 
heart resolutions to serve God faithfully in this charge which was about to 
be given him. He also prescribed rules for himself which I have seen, 
written by his own hand, and have read. He chose for the day of his 
consecration the Feast of the Conception of Our Lady. 

The ceremony took place in the Parish Church of St. Maurice of Thorens, 
where he had been baptized, and he was consecrated by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Vienne, the Bishop of St. Paul, and the Bishop of Damascus. 
This most humble servant of God, when he was teaching me how to prepare 
by meditation for a general confession, told me that when he was being 
consecrated it seemed to him quite clear, that the most adorable Trinity was 
imprinting inwardly on his soul those marks which the Bishops were 
making outwardly on his person; that he even seemed to see the most holy 
Mother of Our Lord taking him under her protection, and the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul at his side guarding him. I think I am giving you his very 
own words. 


He also told me that, for about six weeks after his consecration, he was 
intensely absorbed in feelings of devotion, and in thoughts of the greatness 
of the ministry to which he was called and its exceeding dignity, so much so 
that he honoured even the smallest detail of its vestments. Some years later 
he wrote these words in a letter: After my consecration as a Bishop, coming 
from my general confession, and from the company of the Saints and 
Angels among whom I had made my new resolutions, I spoke only like one 
who is a Stranger to the world; and although the tumult of that world may 
since have somewhat weakened the passionate throbbing of my heart, yet, 
by the divine grace, its resolves remain firm and unchanged. Once again, 
writing of this event, our Blessed Founder says: “When I was consecrated 
Bishop, God took me away from myself, that He might take me to Himself, 
and then He gave me to the people. That is to say, He converted me from 
what I had been for myself to what I should be for them, and thus may it 
come to pass that being taken away from ourselves, we may be converted to 
Him by the sovereign perfection of His most holy love!” 

As the reverend deponent, on account of the lateness of the hour, did not 
pursue the subject any further, she resumed it the following day, July 28th, 
in the presence of the Most Illustrious and Right Reverend André Frémyot, 
Lord Archbishop of Bourges, the Lord Bishop of Belley, and the Reverend 
M. George Ramus, the appointed Judges. 

To continue the subject of the twenty-third point: after the consecration, 
our Blessed Founder came to this town of Annecy, the place of his 
residence, where he was received with the honours customary on such 
occasions; both clergy and people unanimously receiving him with extra 
ordinary enthusiasm, expressing in every possible way their delight at 
having for their father and pastor one whom they esteemed so highly. Our 
Blessed Founder responded with incredible sweetness and graciousness. 
And this is true, &c. 


Twenty-Fourth Point 


HIS FAITH 


Her answer on the twenty-fourth point was: 


I have already mentioned in the second point that it is a well-known fact 
that our Blessed Founder was brought up and nourished by his parents from 
his childhood, in the most holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Faith; that 
he persevered therein to the very end of his life, and was by all who knew 
him admired for this constancy and perseverance. His actions, his words, 
his sermons, his books, the fatigues and toils which he underwent from the 
time when he was first called to the Holy Order of the Priesthood, the very 
great number of heretics whom he converted to the Catholic Faith, and of 
Catholics whom he reclaimed from an evil life, as well as the frequent 
controversies which he held with the heretics until the very end of his life, 
proclaim this truth aloud. As I have already said, it is well known that for 
three whole years our Blessed Founder laboured for the conversion of the 
heretics of the Chablais, and was generally called the Apostle of that 
district. 

The holy Prelate on his return from this mission wrote to me as follows: 
“T have just returned,” he says, “from the very extremity of my diocese, 
which borders on Switzerland, having completed the establishment of 
thirty-three parishes, in which, eleven years ago, there were only Ministers 
and heretics. For three years I was quite alone there, preaching the Catholic 
Faith, and God has granted me on this journey the very fullest consolation, 
for whereas formerly I could only find a hundred Catholics in the whole of 
the Chablais, I was now not able to find a hundred Huguenots.” And this is 
true, &c. 

With regard to this same twenty-fourth point, I declare that it is certain 
that all those who had intercourse with our Blessed Prelate, observed his 


wonderful understanding and illumination in all the mysteries of our holy 
Faith, feeling convinced that he had received this gift of understanding in an 
eminent degree. Indeed, one day when he was instructing me on this 
subject, he told me most admirable things about the excellence of the holy 
Catholic Faith, adding that God had endowed him with much light and 
knowledge for the understanding of its mysteries, and that he thought he 
possessed the mind and intention of the Church respecting the mysteries 
which she teaches to her children; and indeed there could not be a soul 
more closely united to the Faith of Holy Church than was his. I know his 
tender, fervent love for Holy Church, and that he honoured and obeyed her 
in her smallest commands. 

The learned who conversed with him declared, that God had imbued his 
mind with extraordinary light and knowledge for the explanation of the 
most difficult passages of Holy Scripture, which he made clear and easy of 
understanding alike to the wise and to the simple, so that both were 
perfectly satisfied. The Reverend Father Dom Jean de Saint-Francois, 
General of the Feuillants, the Reverend Father Louis de la Riviere, Minim, 
and the Reverend Philibert de la Bonneville, Provincial of the Capuchin 
Fathers, all bear open witness, in the books which they have written 
concerning his life, to this truth. 

For my own part, I saw plainly that this gift of Faith bestowed upon our 
Blessed Father was accompanied by great clearness and certainty, and by 
extraordinary spiritual savour and sweetness. Indeed God had shed into the 
inmost recesses of his soul so clear a light, that he saw the truths of the 
Faith with unclouded vision; and I know that he submitted his 
understanding to those truths with an absolute subjection of mind and will; 
he called the place in which this light reigned, the sanctuary of God, into 
which nothing might enter but the soul alone with God. 

On one occasion, our Blessed Founder being in company with the 
deputies of the Most Christian King, in the bailiwick of Gex, which 
belonged to his diocese, whither he had gone to re-establish the holy 
practices of the Catholic Religion in several parishes, wrote—and I have 
seen and read the letters written with his own hand—as follows: “Alas! I 
see these poor wandering sheep, I draw near to them, and see and feel how 
blind they are. Oh my God, the beauty of our holy Faith is so 
overwhelming, that I shall surely die of love for it, and I know full well that 


the precious gift which God has bestowed upon me should be safely 
treasured and stored in a heart full of devotion and sweetness. Thank this 
divine light, which sheds its rays so mercifully within my heart, that the 
more I find myself in the midst of those who have it not, the more clearly 
and distinctly I see its splendours and its sweetness. May God, my helper, 
make use of mo and of my acts for His glory, even as I wish it.” 

At another time, our Blessed Founder, writing about the conversion of 
two heretics, persons of distinction, to receive whom into the bosom of the 
Church he had travelled a distance of about fifty miles, says: “What thanks 
ought I not to render to the great God that I, beset by so many dangers of 
falling into heresy, tempted by so many allurements when I was young, 
frail, and feeble, and living so long in the very midst of heretics, yet never 
have wished even to gaze upon heresy except to express my contempt for it, 
and that my weak and youthful mind was never in the very least disturbed 
by this wretched disorder whilst perusing all their most poisonous works. 
Oh my God! when I think of this immense benefit, I shudder at my own 
ingratitude.” 

Thus it was, that when life was ebbing away, and he was asked if he had 
any doubts as to the Faith, since many Saints had in their last moments been 
troubled by such temptations, he replied humbly but firmly: That would 
indeed be high treason on my part. 

A person told me that, having battled for two whole years with a strong 
temptation against belief in the most Holy Sacrament, she was delivered 
from it the very first time she spoke of it to our Blessed Founder, and I 
myself, after years of a similar struggle, only obtained relief from it through 
his instructions, and I firmly believe that it was through his prayers that I at 
last obtained entire deliverance from it. He assured me with incredible 
firmness, that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Faith was the one and 
only path to heaven, that there was no other, and that whatever difficulties 
we might meet on the way, we must still always follow it. He told me these 
things and many others so firmly as to give me extraordinary strength 
against this temptation, and henceforth I remained encouraged and wholly 
satisfied on the subject. All this is true. 


Twenty-Fifth Point 


HIS HOPE 


Her answer on the twenty-fifth point was: 


When conversing with our Blessed Founder I plainly saw that God had 
bestowed on him a tender, unfailing, and appreciative love for those good 
things which are promised to us in the life to come; and which I know he 
hoped for with a humble confidence in the mercy of God, and in the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord. His hopes were always tending towards eternal bliss. I 
think that this fact is established by more than a hundred passages to be 
found in his letters. 

“Oh!” he cries, “how happy a thing it is to live piously in this mortal life, 
but how happy it will be to live gloriously in heaven!” 

He frankly confessed that, looking at his own wretchedness, he deserved 
nothing but hell, but that, considering the infinite merits of the Passion of 
his Saviour and the greatness of His mercy, he hoped, with humble 
confidence, to possess in heaven those infinite joys which are prepared for 
the children of God. “Ah!” he cried, “shall we not one day be all together in 
heaven? I hope so, and I rejoice in the thought.” 

On another occasion he said to me: “My soul is always growing more and 
more closely united to God, or at least it seems to me that every day it burns 
more and more fervently with the love of things eternal and of holy 
charity.” 

Amid the afflictions of this life, he would often say: “We must take 
courage, we shall soon go up above; yes, we must hope most firmly that we 
shall live for ever. What would Our Lord do with His gift of eternal life if 
He did not bestow it upon poor, miserable little souls like ours?” 

He said one day to a great Prelate, Monseigneur the Bishop of Belley, 
who repeated it afterwards to us in a sermon, that we must die between two 


pillows, as it were; one the humble confession, that we deserve nothing but 
hell; the other that of a perfect trust in the mercy of God, which will give us 
paradise. 

I remember that once, when I was very dangerously ill and not expected 
to recover, our Blessed Founder came to me to console me and to assist me 
in mylast journey, and he told me to lay my head down at the foot of the 
Cross, and there remain motionless, to receive, as a little lizard in the rock 
might receive, the drops of the most Precious Blood flowing down from 
that Cross, and to do this with perfect trust in the mercy of Our Lord. 

“T wish,” said our Blessed Founder to me on another occasion, “that I 
could but tell you the feeling which I had to-day at Holy Communion; the 
sweetness of my hope—nay, rather, of my certainty—that my heart will be 
one day wholly swallowed up in the love of the Heart of Jesus.” 

Again, he wrote thus: “It seems to me that my soul is somewhat more 
firmly established in the hope which it has always had, of being one day 
able to enjoy all that the Death and Resurrection of Our Lord has purchased 
for it. During the days of Holy Week and ever since, He has made me see 
more clearly, not indeed sensibly, but with certainty and intellectual 
consolation, and all in the highest point of the mind, His sacred precepts, 
and evangelical maxims, more clearly I repeat, and more sweetly than ever 
before; 2262 and I cannot wonder sufficiently that, having always had so 
high an esteem for these maxims and for the doctrines of the Cross, I have 
yet taken so little care about practicing them. And, were I to return to the 
world with my present feelings, I do not believe that all the wisdom of the 
flesh and of the children of this generation could ever shake me in my firm 
conviction that its wisdom is a vain imagination and utter folly.” 

Again he says: “Look at the passing away of our dear friends from this 
world; surely it is a sight sweet to look upon, since they go from us to 
people heaven and to enhance the glory of our King. One day a day known 
only to God we shall go to them; meanwhile let us diligently learn the songs 
of divine love, so that we may sing them perfectly all through a blessed 
eternity.” 

Again, our Blessed Founder exclaims: “Oh my God! what consolation I 
feel in the certainty that we shall be one day eternally united in the will to 
serve and praise God! May His Divine Providence lead us by whatever way 


seems best to Him, only I hope—nay, I am sure—that we shall come at last 
to that one goal, that we shall reach at last the haven. Thanks be to God! I 
have this confidence. Let us be happy in this service, happy and joyous 
without excess or levity, secure without presumption.” 

On one occasion, when he was crossing the Lake of Geneva in a little 
light boat, he expressed his delight at having nothing but a thin plank 
between him and death, excepting the care of Divine Providence. “My soul 
is ever at home in its trust in Divine Providence. Thou, my God, didst teach 
me that lesson from my earliest years, and from that time to this I have 
declared and will declare Thy praises.” 

In the year, in which he died, our Blessed Founder wrote thus: “I am 
going to make a review of my conscience 22 so as to be able to begin my 
life afresh as Our Lord desires me to do; that, as these perishable years pass 
one by one away, I may prepare for the eternal years, always looking to the 
Cross of my Saviour with sighs and unutterable longings. It seems to me 
that my soul strains more and more after the purity of the service of God, 
and after eternity. 

Oh my God! how happy should I be, if one day, after Holy Communion, I 
should find my own wretched heart gone from my breast, and the Heart of 
my Saviour in its place.” 

All these things he either said or wrote to me, while instructing and 
encouraging me to press forward ardently towards eternity, and to a more 
whole-hearted service of Our Lord, and from these proofs which I have 
brought forward, it can easily be gathered, how great was his Hope. And 
this is true, &c. 


Twenty-Sixth Point 


HIS LOVE OF GOD 


Her answer on the twenty-sixth point was: 


I have already said that I saw plainly, by the words and actions of our 
Blessed Founder, that his love for God held a sovereign authority and 
dominion over all his passions and affections. I believe, from what I have 
observed, that what ever may have been the failings of our Blessed 
Founder, they proceeded only from mere human frailty, or being taken 
suddenly by surprise. I believe, moreover, that his life was spent in the most 
exact observance of the divine commands of God, and in the keeping of the 
Evangelical Counsels and Maxims, as far as his condition and human 
weakness would permit. I think it is well known that all the actions of his 
life were the outcome and the token of that divine love which dominated his 
soul so powerfully. Our Blessed Founder composed an admirable treatise in 
twelve books on this subject, and in it I notice how simply and 
unconsciously he draws his own portrait. 

On one occasion, speaking to a person whom he loved as himself, of that 
supreme love which he bore towards God, he said to him: “If God were to 
command me to offer you up in sacrifice, as he commanded Abraham to 
sacrifice Isaac his son, I would do it.” And indeed by his actions he showed 
that he would have made this sacrifice to the Divine Will, with unexampled 
courage and love. 

This love of God made him undertake innumerable labours to bring about 
the conversion of heretics for the divine glory, in which labours his life, as 
has been said, was often exposed to very great dangers. So many souls 
guided by him along the way of perfection, so many thousands of sermons 
preached by him in various places, all his toils in reforming monasteries and 
establishing the Order which he himself absolutely instituted, finally his 


entire devotion of himself to each and all that he might win them for Our 
Lord—all these things are truths which render an ample testimony to the 
most pure and perfect love of our Blessed Founder for God. 

Once he wrote to me as follows: “This morning I have been thinking of 
nothing else but of that eternity of happiness which awaits us in Point 
heaven; a happiness, however, which would be little or nothing, were it not 
for the unchanging, everpresent love of the great God, Who reigns there 
always. For truly I believe that paradise would be worth purchasing at the 
cost of all the pains of hell, if the love of God could be there; and if hell 
were a fire burning with the love of God, it seems to me that these torments 
would be desirable. All the delights of heaven are in my sight as nothing 
compared to this supreme love. Ah! we must now at once, without delay, 
lift up our hearts to our immortal King, and live for Him alone. If you did 
but know how He deals with my heart, you would thank Him for His 
goodness, and entreat Him to give me the spirit of counsel and of strength, 
so that I may rightly fulfil those inspirations of wisdom and understanding 
which He bestows on me.” 

On another occasion he wrote as follows: “I end this year desiring not 
only greatly but passionately, with a longing which is almost pain, to 
advance more and more, and from this very moment, in that holy love 
which is always so dear to me. May God reign eternally over my heart! I 
tell you that my heart is made for that only.” 

Again “What lofty, ardent, eager longings I feel within me!”; he cries; 
“longings always strengthened by this divine love! and indeed I speak the 
truth when I declare that this love so rules my heart that, notwithstanding its 
weaknesses, it is wholly dedicated to the Divine Majesty, and cares for 
nothing but His glory. Indeed we belong to God alone, and have no other 
ambition than to be His. If there were within me one single fibre that did 
not cling to Him in affection and did not come from Him, I would instantly 
tear it out. Yes, if there were one solitary spot in my heart unmarked by the 
Crucifix, I would have none of it.” 

Another time our Blessed Founder said: “Let me love God or die. Either 
let my heart be torn from me, or let it be filled with nothing but the love of 
God. Ah! why are we not indeed full of it to overflowing? You cannot 
imagine how fervently I desire this at the present moment. Oh my God! 
why should we live through the coming year unless that we may love Thy 


Goodness better? Let it take us out of this world, or else take this world 
away from us. Either let it bring us to our death, or else make us love His 
death better than our own life.” 

Our Blessed Founder’s ordinary confessor told me—and I am myself 
convinced of the fact—that our dear Father never did anything for the sake 
of escaping hell, or of deserving heaven; but that he performed all his 
actions simply and solely for the love of God, Whom he feared because he 
loved Him, and whom he loved because He is so worthy of being loved and 
for the love of Himself. Therefore he said that the sovereign law of his heart 
was the highest glory of the love of God. 

Shortly before his death he wrote to me thus: “I can now say nothing 
about my soul except that more and more it is consumed with an ardent 
longing to esteem all things worthless save only the love of our crucified 
Lord.” Our Blessed Founder had a most tender love for the Passion of Our 
Saviour, and his heart was so penetrated with and steeped in the sweetness 
of this agony that he often cried aloud: “Love, how sorrowful thou art! 
sorrow, how loving thou art!” 

I have seen him so much overcome by this emotion that he could scarcely 
speak or restrain his tears. “May the day of the sacred Passion of our 
Master,” he would exclaim, “be ever the day dearest to our hearts!” 

Again: “Oh!” he cried, “what consolation the thought of the death and 
burial of Our Saviour has brought to my mind! Oh my God! if this Saviour 
has done so much for us, what shall not we do for Him! If He has poured 
forth His life for us, why should we not bring our own lives into entire 
subjection to His most pure service and love?” 

Our Blessed Founder gave these and innumerable other proofs of that 
divine love with which his heart burned and was consumed, and all these 
things were either told to me in his instructions, or I have seen and read 
them in his own handwriting. 


Twenty-Seventh Point 


HIS LOVE FOR HIS NEIGHBOUR 


Her answer on the twenty-seventh point was: 


It is well known to all those who came into contact with our Blessed 
Founder, that his charity towards his neighbour was most perfect in its kind 
and in its extent. I have no hesitation in declaring what I fully believe, that 
he possessed this virtue in the highest degree, and practised it faithfully to 
the very end of his life with the greatest perfection. Indeed for about 
nineteen years, during which time I had the happiness of frequent 
intercourse with him, both before I entered religion and afterwards, I never 
knew him to fail in doing all the good and rendering all the service in his 
power to his neighbour. That was a matter in which he never spared 
himself. This I know and have seen, and have had more experience on the 
sub ject than I can possibly tell you. 

Our Blessed Founder loved God in man, and man in God, and used to say 
that, except in God, he did not desire to be anything to any one, nor was any 
one anything to him. He was full of charity, full of true and universal love 
for souls. “For,” he would say, “it has pleased God tomake my heart thus. 
My poor neighbour! I wish to love him so much, so very much; and yet at 
the same time I feel that I really love none but God and all souls for God, 
and that what is not God or for God is nothing to me.” 

Another time he wrote to me thus: “Ah, when shall we be all steeped, as 
it were, in Sweetness and tenderness towards our neighbours? When shall 
we look upon their souls as hidden in the sacred breast of Our Saviour. 
Alas! who ever looks upon his neighbour in any other place but that, runs 
the risk of loving him neither purely, steadfastly, nor impartially. But there 
who would not love him? who would not bear with him? who would not put 
up with his imperfections? who would find him unattractive or wearisome? 


for this neighbour, resting on the breast, hidden in the Heart of our Divine 
Saviour, is there so much loved and so lovable, that the Lover dies for love 
of him.” 

He even told me once, speaking of the pestilence which it was feared at 
that time might break out in our city, that should it do so, he would not stir 
from the place, but would remain to give all possible help to the souls of the 
poor plague-stricken inhabitants, telling me exactly how he should arrange 
matters and behave on the occasion. 

The same day, July 28th, at three o’clock in the afternoon, she continued 
her deposition on the twenty-seventh point in these terms: 

Continuing the subject of the twenty-seventh point, I may tell you that a 
certain lady of quality, who had fallen into sin, desired to retire from the 
world into one of our Houses. I consulted our Blessed Founder on the 
subject, and he replied: “You must not ask my advice about that, for I am 
biassed always by charity.” It is indeed perfectly well known that he never 
rejected any one, miserable sinner though he or she might be. He often gave 
large alms to women leading bad lives, that he might thus reclaim them. If 
any of them fell back again into sin, and then after a while once more had 
recourse to him, he received them with his accustomed kindliness, and 
when his servants told him that it was only time and money wasted, he 
replied that it was indeed a miserable state of things, but that while there 
was any hope of the conversion of sinners, we must help them. 

On one occasion a lay sister, one of our novices, got it into her head that 
she would like to take the black veil. I could not make up my mind to grant 
such a request, and consulted our Blessed Founder, who said: “Where their 
humility fails them, our charity must abound.” 

From all these examples we see plainly that his love for his neighbour 
was one of perfect charity, for he was absolutely impartial in serving rich 
and poor; he made no difference between them; it was all one to him, 
provided that God was equally glorified. 

Many believe—and I among the rest—that his life was actually worn out 
and shortened by this loving devotion to his neighbour’s service, for he 
often neglected food and sleep for it, and underwent hardships and 
privations which would have been intolerable to any other man. This I 
know. 


He used to say, that we must never refuse our neighbour any aid or 
comfort which we have it in our power to give him. When it was 
represented to him that he was injuring his health, and that it would be 
impossible for him to drag on such a laborious and painful existence very 
long, he replied gently, that ten years more or less of life were nothing. In 
short, our Blessed Founder, as far as he could, extended a loving and 
universal care towards his neighbour, as all those who came in contact with 
him bear witness. 

He never refused to see any one, whatever the hour might be, and 
however important the business which was occupying him at the time. He 
scarcely ever dismissed those who came to see him, nor did he ever show 
the slightest weariness of, or distaste to their conversation. When he was 
blamed for this easy urbanity, which allowed so much of his time to be 
wasted, they said, upon persons of small consideration, and matters of slight 
importance, he would answer gently: “These little people, whom you 
consider so insignificant, have as much need to be heard and helped in their 
affairs, as the great people in theirs. If one soul is as much troubled about a 
mere nothing as another would be about some great matter, it must equally 
be relieved and sent away satisfied. Little affairs are just as important to 
poor people as great ones to the rich. Are we not debtors to all? They come 
in search of consolation; must we not give it to them?” 

Our Blessed Founder indeed received all sorts of people, with such 
gracious and kindly looks and gestures, and with such encouraging words, 
that although his whole appearance was exceedingly grave and majestic, no 
one was afraid to approach him, and all were ready to tell him their wants 
with perfect confidence. Nor was it ever known that any one left his 
presence unsatisfied, or without a feeling of love full of respect and esteem 
for his incomparable kind ness and charity. 

In fact it is impossible to say on how many occasions he rendered 
services and gave aid to his neighbour, towards whom he never displayed 
the faintest dislike or contempt, and whose churlishness—when it was 
exhibited—he never seemed to notice. I have often observed that he put up 
with the follies and really impertinent ill-humours of some people that he 
might help and console them. It seemed as if he only lived to serve and 
comfort his neighbours. 


Our Blessed Founder’s Confessor has told me that when he was going out 
and saw any poor people in his lobby or courtyard, he would go up to them 
and take their papers from them, to have them quickly attended to; and if he 
was surrounded by persons of quality, he would send one of his household 
to these poor petitioners, to see that their business was despatched at once. 

When he could not grant what was asked of him, because it would have 
been unjust to do so, he spoke so kindly, and showed such regret at being 
obliged to give a refusal, that all the sting was taken out of it. 

He used to say that we should be very careful not to annoy or 
inconvenience any one; that he would have liked to oblige all, as indeed he 
did whenever it was possible, but that as far as could be, he placed himself 
under obligation to no one. 

He also helped his neighbour with his own means, although they were not 
large. It is true, however, that God so blessed him that, almost miraculously 
he was able to provide for the support of his episcopal household, which 
was a considerable one, and also for the continual alms and hospitalities 
which he dispensed. He gave a lodging to any Monks who might be passing 
by and who had no House of their Order in the town, and to many 
Ecclesiastics who came here for different purposes. And all this charity he 
exercised with so much affectionate kindness, that his guests were delighted 
with their reception, as well as with the respectful and generous manner 
with which they were waited on and entertained. 

Besides daily almsgiving, there was a general dole made twice a week, 
on Mondays and Thursdays; and at a period of the year when the people 
were more pinched and straitened by poverty, he commanded a more ample 
distribution to be made. Several credible eye-witnesses, and indeed his own 
Almoner himself, declare that our Blessed Founder never refused alms to 
any one, whether he were a stranger or not; and if the person who carried 
his alms did not happen to be at hand, he would borrow from some one, 
giving to each according to his present necessities. 

The last time he was in Paris, he asked us to lend him eight or ten 
crowns, giving us in pledge a little box of lapis-lazuli, and I know positively 
that he wanted this money for a poor young lady, whom I think he had 
converted to the Catholic Faith, or on whom he had conferred some other 
great spiritual benefit. 


A worthy man in this city came to ask our Blessed Founder to lend him 
some money. He felt it impossible to refuse, although he had none, because 
he knew that the good man wanted to send it to his son, who was then 
pursuing his studies in Paris. Our Blessed Founder came therefore to 
borrow it of us, telling me that it was more a gift than a loan, as indeed, I 
believe it was, but truly he has well repaid us for it. 

Often he gave away his clothes, his linen, and his shoes and stockings. 
Once even he took the very shoes he was wearing off his feet, to give to 
some needy claimant. This I was assured of by his valet, an eye-witness of 
the fact. This man was also employed to purchase all that was wanted to be 
distributed among the necessitous poor; and I verily believe that if our 
Blessed Founder had had the management of his own money, he would not 
have been able to refrain from distributing it all in such charities. 

Two Jesuit Fathers told me, the year after our Blessed Founder’s death, 
that they had had some conversation with a schoolmaster in a straggling 
village of Faucigny, who showed them an undervest which he had given to 
him. One winter, when the poor man was very badly clothed, our Blessed 
Founder asked him if he had nothing better to wear? He said no, upon 
which our good Father went into his study, took off his undervest, and 
having dressed again with out it, brought it to him secretly and gave it to 
him, and this vest is now held in great veneration. From what these Fathers 
told me, many people borrowed it to put it upon the sick; and if I remember 
rightly, they also told me that they took a piece of this same undervest with 
great reverence and devotion and preserved it as a relic. Indeed they 
expressed to me deep reverence and devotion for our Blessed Founder, and 
found great consolation in offering their prayers at his tomb. 

His Confessor, who was an eye-witness, assured me, that the alms 
bestowed by him on the bashful poor were innumerable. Our Blessed 
Founder himself sought them out, or had secret inquiries made after them 
by others, and then with his own hands or through those of his Almoners, or 
some trusty person, distributed generous alms to them. He did this also to 
some of his penitents after confession, and impressed upon them, as I am 
told, that they were to apply to him always in this mode. One of his 
Almoners told me that he often had to make up little packets of money for 
our Blessed Founder to give away after confessions, and that he knew from 
what the Father said himself, that if he had had the handling of his own 


revenue, and had not felt that it would be wronging his household more 
than himself to do so, he would have expended the whole of it in similar 
charities. When he was away from home he gave orders that these alms 
should be distributed just the same, and it is certain that no person or place 
in the town, including hospitals and monasteries, ever wanted for any help 
he could give them, if he were aware of their needs. When our Order was 
first established we were somewhat needy; and our Blessed Founder, 
knowing this, brought us about twelve or fifteen crowns out of a bill of 
exchange which had fallen in to him, and which he seized upon, without the 
knowledge of the person who managed his temporal affairs. 

The good Father visited the hospitals, the sick, and prisoners, to the great 
consolation of these poor sufferers, who were encouraged by him to bear 
their pains and afflictions patiently. Even to persons of good means, he 
never failed to offer whatever he happened to have in his own house which 
he thought might relieve them. 

He had ready cooked food taken to the poor, and when he thought they 
needed a doctor, sent one to visit them, and this he did especially in the case 
of strangers. Many sent to beg from what was left upon his plate after 
meals, or for anything that he had touched. This was done especially by the 
Poor Clares, and by us also sometimes. 

Our Blessed Founder gave liberal alms to all the mendicant religious 
houses in the town, particularly to the Capuchin Fathers. He also desired his 
dispenser to distribute to them whatever they needed, either for their sick or 
for any chance comers; sometimes he would dine with them, always taking 
care to send on before hand the provisions for the meal. 

On Maundy Thursday, when he was in this town, he washed the feet of 
thirteen poor men, in remembrance of the Last Supper, kissing their feet 
tenderly, soiled and repulsive though they were. This charitable act he 
performed with the most admirable devotion and humility. Before I entered 
religion, I have seen him do this, and it was a sight not to be forgotten; 
afterwards he entertained the poor men at dinner, and gave to each a 
handsome present of money. 

Almost all the sick sent entreaties to our good Father, that he would either 
come and give them his holy blessing or would at least send it to them, 
feeling certain that if they received it they would be relieved. Indeed it was 
a general belief that, if any one had been lingering on in weakness and pain 


for a long time, he would, if he could obtain this blessing, either soon 
recover, or die a speedy and very happy death, which we know by 
experience to have been the case. 

Our Blessed Founder was most generous and charitable in various ways 
to many converts from Geneva and other places, who came to him for help 
and protection. Some of them he kept for a long time in his own house, 
others he had taught trades. He placed the daughter of Captain Larose, who 
had left Geneva with his whole family (this daughter being a nun), with the 
Poor Clares of Annecy, and kept her there at his own expense, bestowing 
many kindnesses upon her. To others he gave large pensions, in one notable 
instance to a Priest, one M. Boucard, who had become a pervert, and for 
many years had been a Minister at Lausanne. As he afterwards returned to 
the Faith, our Blessed Founder promised him a large pension, which he 
continued to pay him up to the time of his death, and this good Father used 
to say that if he had had large means he would have taken most of the 
inhabitants of Geneva away from the place. 

He also gave a pension to two poor old Priests, to a man who was 
paralysed, and to three other people. In one instance, when he had no 
money to provide for the absolute needs of a poor Parish Priest, he gave two 
silver candlesticks. To another worthy man, who had sustained losses and 
misfortunes in consequence of his abjuring heresy, he gave a silver vase, 
considering that a large gold coin which he had already bestowed on him 
would not be sufficient for his present necessities. 

It would be impossible for me to tell you how much help, spiritual as well 
as temporal, our Blessed Founder gave to all sorts of people, but especially 
to Monks and Priests, converted to the Faith. 

He also gave a great many presents to Churches. To his own Cathedral 
Church of Saint-Pierre he gave six tall silver candlesticks and a large lamp 
of the same precious metal, also a rich chasuble of stiff cloth of gold, and 
tunics and dalmatics to match. He gave our Church of the Visitation in this 
town of Annecy a very beautiful brocaded chasuble. To the Church at 
Thorens in which he was baptized, and to that of Viuz, which was in his 
diocese, he gave two large and beautiful pictures richly framed, and to 
various other Churches in different places he gave similar presents. 

I am forgetting to mention that our Blessed Founder was exceedingly 
generous to a poor young lady who wished to take the veil in this very 


Convent of the Visitation, giving four hundred gold crowns to our Convent 
for her dowry. 

I know that to another young lady who feared she would not have the 
means required to enable her to enter religion in this very House, he 
promised her dowry, telling her that she was not to be troubled, for that he 
would give her all that was needed, and even the pension for the year of her 
noviciate. 

Always eager to do good to his neighbour, he offered on one occasion the 
whole of his silver plate to redeem a Knight of Malta who was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Turks, the Knight being a native of this district and one of 
the family of Serisier. 

I remember also that one year, when there was a great scarcity of corn in 
the place and it was exceedingly dear, our Blessed Founder distributed 
quantities of corn through the Confessors, who knew the individual needs 
of the people. 

The last time he visited Piedmont, the Princess of that country presented 
him with a most magnificent diamond, and he at once exclaimed: “This will 
be useful to our poor people!” 

Part of these things which I have narrated, I learned from our Blessed 
Founder himself and from other well-authenticated sources, and indeed they 
are for the most part well known to the public. 

I repeat, that the alms and charities bestowed by our Blessed Founder on 
his neighbour in all ways which were possible to him, were so large, 
considering the smallness of his income, as to be almost incredible and 
altogether admirable. Indeed, nothing but a special blessing, or a miracle, 
could have made such munificence possible; and what enhanced the beauty 
of this charity was that it was prompted by his tender and perfect love for 
his neighbour, a love whose intensity cannot be fully expressed, and the 
effects of which far surpass the bounds of imagination. 

He was a great enemy to litigation; on one occasion, hearing of a father 
and son going to law against one another, he tried to make peace between 
them, and finding that it only required a little money to settle their dispute, 
he produced his silver candlesticks, as a means of putting an end to both 
contention and lawsuit. 

This is a well-known fact. 


Twenty-Eighth Point 


HIS PRACTICE OF THE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 


8 1. HIS PRUDENCE 


On the 29th of the same month of July, at seven o’clock in the morning, she 
replied on the twenty-eighth point as follows: 


It is well known that the prudence of our Blessed Founder was almost 
superhuman; I do not believe there ever was a man more circumspect and 
discreet than he was in all his words and actions. He did everything wisely, 
sedately, and calmly; this was attributed to the strength of his judgment, 
which was certainly quite unusually solid and penetrating. He spoke with 
such wisdom, and his words were so persuasive and so precise in their 
meaning, that all who listened to him, however much at variance with each 
other, were soon calmed and appeased. I remember instances of this 
occurring twice in the palace of His Grace, the Archbishop of Bourges,2224 
who had invited our Blessed Founder to meet at dinner some learned 
personages, both ecclesiastical and legal. Their conversation turned on 
various topics of the highest interest, and they grew heated in discussing 
them. He listened to them for a long time in silence, then spoke; and after a 
very few words from him, all were quieted and surrendered to his judgment. 

He never made quick repartees, nor did he even set himself in opposition 
to what was wrong, except with mature deliberation, saying that we must 
not commit faults ourselves when making a stand against the faults of 
others. The admirable order which he introduced into his diocese, his 
behaviour towards all sorts of persons in business matters of every kind, 
none of which were ever known to go wrong in his hands, are a certain 
proof of his prudence; indeed all his actions were done solely for the glory 
of God, with no other aim, as he has often told me, than that of serving 
Him. 

Our Blessed Founder hated worldly prudence, as may be seen by the 
above-mentioned facts. A Monk having asked him on one occasion if it was 


permitted to evade worldly prudence, he replied coldly but yet gently: “I am 
not by any means one of its admirers.” 

He wrote to me once as follows: “By God’s help, I will never cease to 
bear in mind the maxim that we must never suffer our lives to be ruled or 
guided by worldly prudence, but rather by faith and by the Gospel; for this 
worldly prudence is truly nothing but foolishness. Oh my God! keep us for 
ever from that evil, and make us live continually under the guidance of the 
spirit of the Gospel, which is gentle, simple, loving, and which returns good 
for evil.” 

The prudence of our Blessed Founder displayed itself in the simplicity of 
a perfect confidence in and total dependence on the Providence of God, as I 
well know, and as is also known to others. 


§ 2. HIS JUSTICE 


As regards justice, I declare it to be an acknowledged fact that our Blessed 
Prelate was as just towards God as it is possible to be in this our mortal 
state. To Him alone he ascribed the honour of all that he did, to himself 
none, and he was deeply grateful to God for all the benefits which he 
received from Him. 

He once said to me, speaking of a review22 of his conscience he had 
just made, and which he was accustomed to repeat several times a year, that 
thereby, and by some additional spiritual exercises, he, so to speak, wound 
up his heart and renewed his resolution of serving God more whole- 
heartedly and holily than ever. By so doing, he told me in writing, he trusted 
to serve God in justice and holiness all the days of his life. 

In all that concerned divine worship he acted with the greatest reverence, 
devotion, and dignity, always speaking of God, of the Saints, and of holy 
things, with a respect and feeling which showed how great was the piety 
and love which he had for God. 

He used to say that we should always speak of God as God—that we 
must never pronounce the sacred name of Jesus without reverence. He 
would not suffer it to be mentioned in idle or profane writings, or on 
occasions which partook of that character. He always reproved this fault 
severely, neither would he allow people to complain of the weather being 
too cold or too hot, as he said that was finding fault with the ordering of 
Divine Providence. 

Our Blessed Founder had, I have observed, a general devotion for the 
Saints and for all the servants of God, but he venerated in an especial 
manner the sanctity of those who had, with the widest and most all- 
embracing charity, suffered and laboured for their neighbour. He delighted 
to speak and to preach on the subject of their virtues, which he exalted to 
the very skies. This he did especially in the case of the Blessed Virgin, of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and of St. Joseph, whom he often mentioned in 


his Mass. He had a great devotion to his Angels, the two Saints John, St. 
Louis, King of France, St. Thomas Aquinas, and St. Bernard. When he 
preached, as he generally did, on their feasts, he did so with extraordinary 
fervour, and burning eloquence. He also had a special devotion to St. 
Charles Borromeo, and went to Milan on purpose to visit his relics, deriving 
from them great consolation. Again, he had a special devotion to penitents, 
to St. Mary Magdalen, to the good thief, and to those who had labored 
much for the Church, and had most absolutely abandoned themselves to the 
care of Divine Providence, such as St. Francis Xavier. 

He had the deepest respect for the Holy Scriptures, and, as I have already 
said, was distinguished by his unusual knowledge and understanding of 
them. He told one of his chaplains that he considered this to be a very 
special grace bestowed on him by God. 

Our Blessed Founder honoured all the ceremonies and ordinances of 
Holy Church, and submitted himself to them, as many people remarked. 
Speaking once to the chaplain of a great Prelate, so that he should draw his 
attention to his omission of some trifling ceremonies in saying Mass, he 
added: We must submit ourselves in full obedience to what is laid down for 
us. 

He entertained the very deepest reverence towards the holy Apostolic 
See, the Pope, the Cardinals, the Bishops, and all other officers of the 
Church, paying them extraordinary deference, and speaking of them with 
all possible respect. I am told that on one occasion orders from the Holy 
Father were brought to our Blessed Founder, demanding the payment of a 
certain sum of money by the benefices in his diocese. Some Ecclesiastics 
who were with him when the order arrived were greatly astonished and 
perturbed by it, considering that the poverty of the benefices could not 
support such a drain upon their resources. Our Blessed Founder allowed 
them to give vent to their agitation for a little while and then said: The 
spiritual Superior at the request of the temporal Superior commands: what 
is there to be said about it? We must obey. And at the same time he gave 
directions for the immediate carrying out of this order. 

We are told that, in the arrangement of ecclesiastical matters, he used to 
say that he was guided entirely by the laws and regulations of the sacred 
Council of Trent. 


He paid great honour to Ecclesiastics, to each according to his special 
dignity; he ordered his servants to treat them all with the deepest respect, to 
whatever office they were dedicated for the service of the Church. 

He would never allow Priests, even those who formed part of his 
household, to wait upon him in any way. 

As regards Monks, he respected, assisted, and cherished all equally, 
showing no partiality whatever in his affection, although he held those who 
were of the most use to the Church and to souls in especial honour. 

It is well known that our Blessed Founder watched carefully over his 
flock; making frequent visitations through the length and breadth of his 
diocese, as much for the benefit of the Churches, as for that of private 
individuals and of Religious Houses, which were often in need of his 
services. 

It is equally well known that he rendered to his neighbour, and especially 
to the members of his beloved flock, all the help, spiritual as well as 
temporal, that was possible, and that he was a living example of virtue and 
holiness to all the other Ecclesiastics, and when all has been said that can be 
said of our Blessed Founder’s exercise of the cardinal virtue of justice, it 
falls far short of what we ourselves have seen of it and what we think of it: 
and every word of this is true and authenticated. 


§ 3. HIS FORTITUDE 


As for our Blessed Founder’s fortitude, it is well known that he had 
received that gift from God in a most eminent degree. The Bishop of Belley, 
speaking on this subject, said: “He had shoulders strong enough to bear the 
whole world upon them.” 

He showed this gift of fortitude by always fighting against his passions 
and overcoming them, and by keeping them constantly under the control of 
reason and of the most holy Will of God, aspiring ever to the union of his 
soul with God. He embraced generously all the labours which Divine 
Providence put in his way in the course of his busy and devoted life; 
enduring patiently and with unwavering firmness all in juries and 
contradictions, as we shall see later on in the article which treats of his 
patience. 

He was never known to act contrary to the dictates of his conscience in 
any single matter, whether urged to do so by promises or threats. So firm 
was he in all that reason and the Will of God demanded, that nothing could 
shake him. 

I have been told that the members of the Senate of Chambéry asked him, 
as ecclesiastical judge, to issue a letter commanding those who were aware 
of certain facts to denounce them, but our Blessed Founder did not think fit 
to do so. The Senate was much annoyed at his refusal, and repeated the 
demand, threatening, if it was not granted, to reduce his income. This did 
not disturb him at all, but he exclaimed with great fortitude: “God be 
praised! This sentence will not injure me so much as people think; on the 
contrary, their wishing to deprive me of my temporal support is a sign that I 
must henceforth become wholly spiritual.” 

On one occasion, a nobleman of high rank threatened to break into this 
very Convent,22 and drag from it a lady of title who had taken refuge 
here, unless indeed she was delivered into his hands. Our Blessed Founder, 
without being the least moved by these threats, after having listened for 


some time to the messenger, replied firmly and calmly: “It will not be done, 
he will not do it,” and in truth it never was attempted. 

When the dignity of our Blessed Founder was in question, and any one 
attacked it, his fortitude was his defence, and he always maintained his 
dignity without ever giving way in anything. 

He used often to say that calm and storm were equally indifferent to him, 
and once he wrote to me thus: “I am expecting a great tempest to burst over 
me, but I await it joyously; and looking to the Providence of God, I hope 
that this will conduce to His greater glory, and the more perfect repose of 
my soul. Since, then, my expectations bring me so much consolation and 
such hopes of happiness, why should I not tell you so? Oh! thrice blessed 
are they who do not rely for support on anything in a life so deceitful and 
uncertain as this is, and who look upon it only as a plank by which they 
may pass to the heavenly life! There only should our hopes and our 
aspirations dwell.” 

Speaking of some persecution he said: “We are not in any way a 
dishonour to the Church, when we are imitating Our Saviour, Who suffered 
so many ignominies for our salvation.” 

Again, he said: “We must despise all that is not God, for the sake of 
God.” Ah! how full was his heart of zeal for the glory of God! 

He used to say that the glory of the love of God consisted in burning and 
consuming all that was not Himself, so as to reduce and change all into 
Him. “Nothing,” he would say, “closes my eyes to what relates to the 
service of God, and I hate worldly prudence and political wisdom to be 
brought to bear on these matters.” “We must live,” he said on another 
occasion, “a life of toil and hardship, since we are the children of Our 
Saviour’s laborious life, and painful death.” And truly, in the midst of 
storms and tempests, our Blessed Founder remained unshaken, calm, and at 
peace. 

His fortitude was also shown in his reformation of many Monasteries, 
which were most fruitful afterwards in their renewed life, as is well known 
in all the country round about. 

He displayed it again in an extraordinary manner by settling the reverend 
Barnabite Fathers in two parts of his diocese, in this town and at Thonon, an 
enterprise of great difficulty; and still more by the institution of our own 
Order of the Visitation of Holy Mary, which he undertook solely on the 


inspiration of Divine Providence, without having any pecuniary assistance 
whatever. This is why he said that God made it out of nothing, as He made 
the world. This new Institution brought down upon him much censure, 
contradiction, and contempt. It was openly declared to be a folly, and many 
persons of high standing asserted this, some even telling him to his face that 
it was So. 

He used to say that, where it was a question of reaping good for souls, we 
must not fear blame, and if this Community succeeded in preventing the 
commission of one mortal sin, and did no more, he would be satisfied. He 
wrote to me once, before the establishment of this Community had been 
effected, that from the point of view of worldly prudence, he foresaw 
impossibilities in the execution of this design committed to him by God; 
that there seemed to be no opening whatever for it; but that nevertheless he 
felt certain that God would bring it to pass, and that therefore he was quite 
untroubled and happy about the matter; a confidence which, as we all know, 
was fully justified, since He crowned the undertaking with perfect success, 
making all redound to His glory, and by means which Providence alone 
could supply. 

During a long course of years he suffered from an active form of 
contradiction which was especially harassing. This is how he wrote about it; 
I have seen and read the letter in his own hand 

writing: “Great pressure is put upon me, and I seem powerless to resist it; 
indeed, if I were exposed to more, I feel as if I should sink under it; but the 
more sensible I am of my own weakness, the stronger is my confidence in 
God; and I feel certain that should I be brought face to face with these 
difficulties I should find myself clothed with the fortitude and grace of God, 
and should make a speedy end of my enemies.” 

I was told, and many people know, that when our Blessed Founder was 
preaching in Paris in the year 1602, some who envied the honour which was 
universally paid him, informed the King that he had a secret understanding 
with M. de Biron. This was told to our Blessed Founder, just as he was on 
his way to preach to a very distinguished audience. Quite unmoved by the 
news, he went up into the pulpit, and delivered his sermon with perfect 
calmness. As he was leaving the Church, one of his friends, knowing what 
he had been told, and admiring his fortitude, said to him: “What! do not 
these tidings astonish you more than that?” Our Blessed Founder replied: 


“If what the King was told about me were true, my crime would indeed 
have overwhelmed me, and I should have thought more about hiding myself 
than about preaching; but as there is no truth whatever in the accusation, I 
considered that God would have as much care for my innocence, as I have 
for His glory.” He then presented himself to the King, who from the open 
expression of his countenance at once recognised the innocence of his heart, 
and hence forth loved and respected him greatly. 

After the Chablais had been converted to the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Faith, the Council of the Duke of Savoy persuaded him for political 
reasons to leave three heretical Ministers in the Chablais. Our Blessed 
Founder opposed this arrangement for several excellent reasons, but finding 
that the Council was prevailing, full of fortitude he turned to the Prince and 
said: “What, your Highness, leave Ministers in this place! Why, that would 
be to lose, not your estates only, but heaven also, one foot’s breadth of 
which is worth more than all the world together; there is no covenant 
between Jesus Christ and Belial.” To this remonstrance his Highness 
replied: “Let them go, then,” and they were accordingly dismissed. 

I have always noticed how resolute and strong our Blessed Founder 
showed himself in bearing heavy burdens and labours, and in carrying out 
those enterprises which God inspired him to undertake; for he never 
abandoned any such, unless he was convinced that it was the good pleasure 
of God that he should do so. He used to say that when Our Lord committed 
any business into our hands we must never abandon it, but be courageous in 
surmounting and conquering all the difficulties which we might meet with 
in the way. 

He combined with this stout-heartedness in undertaking and carrying out 
projects, a sweet and pliable readiness to acquiesce in all that happened by 
God’s ordinance. Truly, it shows great fortitude to persevere as our Blessed 
Founder did in the practice of all the virtues; for he was never known to 
turn aside for a moment from the right path, or to lose one grain of his 
patience and modesty, amid all the innumerable afflictions and 
contradictions which beset him. This is a well known fact. 


§ 4. HIS TEMPERANCE 


As regards the temperance of our Blessed Founder, it is well known that he 
was extremely abstemious and sober in both eating and drinking; and that 
he kept a most frugal table—such, he said, as the Sacred Council prescribed 
for Bishops. 

His food was of the coarsest kind; when delicacies were served up to 
him, as was only done when he was entertaining guests at his table, he 
accepted them, and then usually, a little later, quietly handed them to those 
who were near him, or else left them on his plate to be sent to some sick 
people who often, out of devotion to him, begged for his leavings. When 
these delicacies were pressed upon him, and his friends were even angry 
because he would only eat coarse food, he would answer gently that he had 
a rustic appetite, and that coarse food suited him best; and yet it was well 
known that his constitution was a delicate one. The real truth was, as he 
once owned, that he loved the food of the poor. 

For a long time he was in the habit of taking only one meal a day, partly 
from abstemiousness and partly, I believe, in order to gain more time for 
work, and for doing what he was prevented from doing by his unwearied 
attention to the crowds of people who flocked to him from all parts. 

He fasted strictly every Lent, and at all times when the Church 
commanded fasting. Also for many years he fasted on Fridays and on the 
vigils of the Feasts of Our Lady, and I believe only gave up these latter fasts 
for the sake of his household. I know also that he often in the evenings 
practised abstinence. 

His spirit of mortification was, however, most absolutely shown by his 
total indifference to food, by his never complaining of anything that was 
wrong about it, and by his taking things just as they came. 

I have seen with my own eyes how little, if any, attention he paid to what 
he was eating. On one occasion at his Mother’s table a dish of poached eggs 
was placed before him, but it was observed that he was not touching the 


eggs them selves, but only dipping his bread in the liquor in which they 
were served. 

At another time he happened to have some fresh butter, the pats put into 
water on account of the heat of the weather, before him on the table. For a 
long time he did not touch the butter, but, as in the case of the poached 
eggs, only dipped his bread into the water. 

He used to teach our Order that we ought to pay great respect to those 
sacred words which Our Lord addressed to His disciples: “Eat such things 
as are set before you.”22 He said that the true fulfilment of this teaching 
consisted in eating with indifference whatever was put before us, without 
any choice; and that this mode of eating was the best because it made no 
display of that austerity which the world esteems so highly, and that yet it 
was, all the same, no small act of austerity thus to turn our tastes from one 
side to another and to deny our appetites what they desired. He was in the 
habit of diluting most copiously any wine which he drank, and he only took 
it in cases of real necessity. 

He himself used to say the grace before and after meals for the clergy. At 
his table he always had the Holy Scriptures or pious books, especially the 
Lives of the Saints, read aloud, until they were about half-way through the 
meal, when they wound up with sensible and very often serious 
conversation, in which, as we are told by those who were present, our 
Blessed Founder became sometimes so much absorbed, that he forgot to eat 
or drink, or if he ate, did so quite mechanically. When persons of high rank 
were at his table, he had no reading aloud, but the conversation was then 
always most edifying. 

As regards other mortifications I know, from a person in whom he placed 
the greatest confidence, that our Blessed Founder often took the discipline, 
and rose in the middle of the night to do so, that no one might hear him; and 
that he often increased the severity of this penance that he might obtain 
from Our Lord, for some soul in his charge, the grace of final perseverance. 

He scarcely ever warmed himself at the fire, but endured the extremes of 
cold and heat without complaining. During the last winter of his life, I have 
heard his servants say, that he would have none of the good clothes of 
which he stood in need, and was very insufficiently clad through that 
exceptionally bitter and inclement season. It was then that, in obedience to 


the summons of the Cardinal of Savoy, he set out for Avignon, on board a 
Rhone boat. The north wind blew keenly over the water, but he would not 
put on his cloak, however much he was urged to do so, and one of his 
chaplains who saw this told me that he did not know what to think of it, and 
could only imagine that this Blessed Father wished to inflict suffering on 
his body. He did suffer exceedingly during this journey, being, as he was, 
already overwhelmed with the pain and weakness of a mortal disease. In 
short, he mortified himself in every possible way, according to the 
opportunities which offered themselves for so doing, but in so secret and 
careful a manner that it was difficult, except for those who watched him 
very closely, to discover it. 

He used to say that even trifling sufferings gave opportunities for the 
most useful mortifications; and for this reason he bore most patiently with 
the stings of flies, great and small, which would settle on his head, and even 
draw blood. He endured all kinds of bodily discomforts with out a 
complaint, and without showing the slightest repugnance to them, receiving 
all from the hand of God. 


The same day, July 29th, she continued her deposition on the twenty-eighth 
point as follows: 


With regard to this same temperance of our Blessed Founder I repeat that he 
always avoided any outward display of mortification, except as far as it was 
commanded by the Church. He manifested no kind of singularity in any one 
of his actions, but took care to lead an ordinary life, unmarked by any of 
those things which the world esteems so highly. All the beauty of this holy 
soul was within, consisting in the perfection of all the virtues with which 
God had divinely endowed it, and whose lustre shone forth in every 
ordinary daily action, which he performed as well as it was possible for it to 
be performed, and in deed in an extraordinary manner. 

To conclude this subject, he preferred the mortifications which presented 
themselves, however small they might be, to the great ones which were 
self-chosen, saying: Where there is less of our own choice, there is more of 
God. Thus he never passed an hour without practising interior mortification, 
making use of every opportunity which occurred for so doing—constant 
diversion from his most important undertakings, and the contradictions, 


opposition, and continual vexations which met him at every tum; taking 
them all calmly, without a word of complaint, because he saw in them all 
the workings of Divine Providence, to whose guidance he had absolutely 
abandoned himself. This I know, this I believe, this is true, and the world 
knows it to be so. 


Twenty-Ninth Point 


HIS CHASTITY 


Her answer on the twenty-ninth point was: 


The purity and chastity of our Blessed Founder is a fact which I have never 
either heard or seen called in question. Many credible persons have assured 
me that the late M. de Sainte-Catherine, Canon and Penitentiary of Saint- 
Pierre in Geneva, a man distinguished by his virtue and piety, who had very 
often heard our Blessed Founder’s confession, declared when at the point of 
death, that his saintly penitent was truly endowed with the angelic virtue of 
chastity and holiness, saying to his brother, a monk, and Prior of Talloire: “I 
do not wish to carry away with me into the next world this truth, but rather 
desire that every one should know that the Bishop of Geneva is a faithful 
servant of God, a holy and virgin soul.” 

Many have asserted this same fact, and our Blessed Founder himself 
confirmed it, and even spoke of it to me very simply. I believe that this was 
one of the things which he advised me not to mention during his lifetime. 

This was not, however, an untried virtue, for it is said, and generally 
known, that it was often rudely tempted and assailed by various persons. 
His servants, however, and those who had the closest intercourse with our 
Blessed Founder, have assured me, that neither in word nor behaviour, nor 
in any one of his actions, did he ever give the slightest sign of a thought that 
was contrary to this virtue. 

In his countenance, in his carriage, in all his words and deeds, he bore the 
image of true purity, innocence, and modesty; wherever he was, whatever 
he did, it was the same. He said that he never studied any one’s face to find 
out whether he or she was handsome or ugly, and when they had gone away 
he could not have told you the least what they were like. I heard him say 
that, I think, before I became a nun. 


I have seen our Blessed Founder again and again in all sorts of company, 
and performing all sorts of actions, without ever detecting in him the 
faintest irregularity: on the contrary, I have always admired his equability of 
temper, his gravity tempered with affability towards all the variety of 
persons with whom he came in contact, however familiar and special 
friends they might be; and this gravity was joined to a modesty, so rare and 
so humble, that it was impossible for any one who approached him to treat 
him with anything but respect. 

He received women of all ranks at his house, conversing with them, as 
with every one else, with the greatest kindness, but without the slightest 
familiarity of word or behaviour. Generally speaking, they only sought his 
presence in order to consult him on matters of conscience; but while they 
were with him, he always kept his door open. One of his chaplains or of his 
attendants was, as a rule, with him during these interviews, and he used to 
say that a Bishop ought always to be accompanied by some Priest, who 
should be a witness of his actions and, if necessary, give an account of 
them. 

To sum up the matter, this Prelate lived a life so distinguished by its 
wisdom, purity, and sanctity, that all acknowledged him to be a man of 
stainless chastity and innocence. And this is true, noteworthy, and public. 


Thirtieth Point 


HIS HUMILITY 


Her answer on the thirtieth point was: 


I affirm that I have always believed and known from the words and actions 
of our Blessed Founder that he was perfectly humble. Not that he posed, or 
that he used words of self-depreciation—unless it was on rare occasions, 
when he spoke from his heart—for he was wont to speak but little of 
himself and of his own concerns. Indeed he used to say that we ought not to 
speak either good or evil of ourselves, for that self-praise and self-blame 
both had equally their root in vanity. 

He very seldom made known any of his virtues, unless to his nearest and 
most confidential friends. Neither did he publish abroad his imperfections, 
although he was always ready to own them most frankly and candidly. He 
sometimes said that if he had not been afraid of giving scandal, he would 
have spoken of them very freely. 

Sometimes he talked about the defects of his past life in order not only to 
humble himself, but also to help and console those to whom he was 
speaking. He also would frequently exalt the work and abilities of some 
other Prelate, by depreciating his own. 

His humility was hearty, noble, real, and solid, making him totally 
indifferent to either esteem or contempt. He had a very poor opinion of 
himself, loved to be despised and humiliated,22“ and thought highly of 
such practices. He told me once that he had been labouring for three whole 
years to acquire this virtue of humility, and that he loved and valued it 
above all others. 

When he was treated with contempt he never showed the slightest 
irritation. In a letter written with his own hand and seen and read by me, he 
expresses himself thus: “Would to God that I were as insensible to all other 


things, as I am to blame and contempt.” Our Blessed Founder never boasted 
or set himself up above others. Only, he showed a proper regard for his own 
dignity, so as to retain the respect due to it for the edification of his 
neighbour. 

He was marvellously dexterous in hiding the store of virtues which he 
possessed, so as not to attract the admiring notice of others. Someone 
having told him on one occasion that the Parisians held him in such high 
esteem that they watched for him as though he were a Saint, he replied in a 
tone of the profoundest resignation: “I have nothing corresponding to such 
high esteem.” When he was speaking on some doctrine of great importance 
he allowed his words to come forth one after another, almost timidly. 

When people paid him honour and showed their high opinion of his 
holiness, the kind and genial Prelate received their homage with the most 
unaffected and simple cheerfulness, saying pleasantly that he must not 
refuse to accept the honours they were so good as to pay him, at the same 
time showing plainly that he condescended thus in order to satisfy them, 
and to do honour, so to speak, to the honours they were rendering to him. 
He said also that it was best not to undertake any great matter until one had 
been for a long time dead to oneself and buried to the world, and that one 
would then be, as it were, dragged forth and brought to light by force—by 
the power, that is, of the Sun of justice, which raises from the dust and 
makes manifest hidden things. 

The late M. Louis de Sales, Provost of his Cathedral Church, who knew 
him very intimately, told me that our Blessed Founder was especially 
careful in concealing his good deeds, and did so with such admirable skill 
that his intention was very seldom divined by those about him. 

In his carriage and gestures there was a wonderful dignity, blended, 
however, with such a deep humility, that no one feared to approach him. 
The poor, even the very peasants, accosted him with perfect confidence; he 
was glad to be with them, heard them tell him all their small affairs, and 
often even spoke in their dialect so as to make himself more at home with 
them; he despised none, hoAvever lowly they might be. He treated all 
persons with the honour which suited their respective ranks, and spoke of 
them in the same way. He imposed this behaviour as a rule upon our Order. 
He used to say that there was not a man living who cared less about honours 
than he did, or, on the other hand, who liked better to pay them. 


He received the smallest services rendered to him with such hearty 
affection, that you would have thought none were due to him. Once he 
asked some one if she prayed to God for him, and as she hesitated before 
answering, thinking that he really had no need of prayers, he added with 
great feeling: “Pray for me, that I may not be lost.” 

Our Blessed Founder was never in a hurry to give his advice, or to 
support his own opinions; he would always rather put forward those of 
others than his own, unless in matters in which the service of God was 
concerned, or the good of his neighbour, for there he was firm, without, 
however, despising the opinions of others, or anything that they said; on the 
contrary, he always gave his approval as far as was possible. To this line of 
conduct he adhered steadily on all occasions, as is well known. He was so 
anxious for the perfection of his neighbour, and so much afraid of putting 
him to the blush, that I really do not believe any one was ever put to 
confusion by any act of his. 

He made up his mind to submit his judgment and his will to those of 
others; saying it was far easier to fall in with the wish of all, than to make a 
single person agree with one’s own wish. 

He had a great wish to restrict our Order to the simple title of a 
Congregation, and on this subject the illustrious Cardinal Bellarmin was of 
his opinion; but the late Archbishop of Lyons?2“6 urged him so strongly in 
the matter that our Blessed Founder consented, in deference to him, to place 
us under the rule of St. Augustine, writing to His Eminence in these words: 
“T repress my desires, submitting to the decrees of God’s Providence, lam 
silent, and acquiesce in your judgment and counsel.” 

He used to say that we ought to wish everyone to succeed better than 
ourselves in their active undertakings, such as preaching, speaking, writing 
well, and so on. “For,” he said, “humility ought to destroy in us all that is 
not necessary for our advancement in grace.” 

Once, when he returned from preaching before a large and distinguished 
congregation, I asked him if he was satisfied with his sermon. “No,” he 
said, “but what does it matter!” without the least concern for what people 
might think. 

He did not wish to appear humble, but only a man far less deserving of 
esteem than people thought him to be; for he knew perfectly well in what 


high consideration he was held. He told me one day in a letter, which was in 
answer to one I had sent him, that after having read what I had written, he 
walked up and down his room several times with tears in his eyes, thinking 
what he really was in comparison with what people imagined him to be, 
saying that “we ought never to esteem ourselves better in the sight of men, 
than we are in the sight of God.” 

He could not endure praise, especially when given to him publicly. A 
worthy Prelate, a great pillar of the Church, once praised him openly from 
the pulpit and in his very presence, overwhelming him with confusion, so 
that he could scarcely raise his eyes from the ground, and seemed on the 
point of fainting. It is said that he afterwards addressed a_ serious 
remonstrance to the Prelate. 

Our Blessed Founder never disdained to raise his hat with the greatest 
affability to the most insignificant people, to the peasants, and even to his 
own servants, often at the same time speaking kindly words to them suitable 
to their circumstances. 

He used to say that “we ought to be absolutely faithful in practising even 
the smallest virtues, neglecting none: and that it was better to be great in the 
sight of God in the exercise of these, than small in His sight with virtues 
which appeared great in the eyes of the world.” 

He has told me that if it had not been for fear of vexing the servants, he 
would have waited on himself. So dearly did he love this precious virtue of 
humility, practising it on all possible occasions, in his dress, his furniture, 
and all details of daily life. 

Here, at Annecy, he was lodged in a house containing large rooms, 
spacious halls, and long galleries. On his first arrival he had his bed placed 
in a very small dressing-roorn, “in order,” he said to me, “that after having 
walked about all the day like a Prelate in these great halls and galleries, I 
may at night find myself lodged like the poor little man I really am.” 

This virtue of humility was recommended by our Blessed Founder to all 
his penitents, and especially to us Nuns of the Visitation. One day, when he 
had come to our Convent at Lyons to hear the confession of a sick sister, 
paper and ink were put ready for him on a table, and he was entreated to 
write down what he most desired of us. He did so, writing very carefully at 
the top of the page HUMILITY and nothing else, thus showing us plainly 
how highly he esteemed that virtue. 


His servants have told me that when he was passing through the town, 
and they wanted to clear the way for him, especially of heavily loaded carts 
or carriages, he forbade them, saying: “Are they not men just as much as we 
are,” and would at the same time take the most inconvenient part of the 
street. 

He also showed his humility when travelling in country parts by always 
choosing the poorest and smallest spots for his lodging, saying that “he was 
never more comfortable than when he was uncomfortable.” In his last 
journey to Lyons, he preferred the gardener’s cottage belonging to our 
House of the Visitation (taking up his abode in the Confessor’s bedroom) to 
all the other more comfortable quarters which were offered to him either by 
Monks or secular Priests, and this as much from his love of poverty as from 
his fear of inconveniencing anyone. 

He used to say that “we must hide our own littleness in God’s infinite 
greatness, and remain there hidden like a chicken under its mother’s 
wings;” and that “blessed were the humble and poor in spirit, for they went 
on their way confidently and reached the haven happily.” 

“Let us,” he said, “leave the heights of these dazzling virtues to lofty 
souls; we do not deserve so high a rank in the service of God.” 

Our Blessed Founder was never known to apply for any dignity for 
himself, or for any permission to preach in the famous pulpits of great 
towns; on the contrary, he often refused these honours when offered to him. 
His only ambition, he said, was to spend his life usefully in the service of 
God. 

On one occasion he told his brother and successor as Bishop of 
Geneva,22~ and he told me the same, that he would not take three steps to 
obtain a Cardinal’s hat. I have seen a letter written by his own hand in 
which he expresses himself thus: “News has come to me from two quarters, 
from Rome and from Paris, that they are wanting to set me on a higher 
pinnacle in the eyes of the world. My answer is before God. No, never 
imagine that I would lift a finger to gain the whole world; I despise it too 
heartily. If this is not for the greater glory of God, it is nothing and less than 
nothing to me.” 


On the 30th of the same month of July, at seven o’clock in the morning, she 
continued her deposition as follows: 


Continuing my evidence on the point dealt with before, I may tell you that 
on one occasion, when certain preferments had been offered to our Blessed 
Founder, he wrote as follows: “I feel, and it is a great joy to me to feel, that 
my soul not only has no desire to think of these honours, but even holds 
them in as small regard as she would do at the moment of death, when the 
whole world appears as nothing but smoke!” One day he was asked which 
of the eight beatitudes was his favourite. He replied: Blessed are those who 
suffer for justice’ sake. “I would rather,” he added, “that at the day of the 
last judgment, when all things shall be revealed, my justice, if any is to be 
found in me, should be hidden from all the world, and seen only by God.” 
Such was the true humility of heart and mind of our Blessed Father. 

Even in practising the virtues, he chose indeed the best, but not the most 
apparent and highly esteemed. He preferred humility, gentleness, cordial 
benevolence towards his neighbour, yielding to the inclinations of others, 
modesty, simplicity, and similar little virtues which, as he used to say, 
“spring up at the foot of the Cross, unseen by men, yet which mortify and 
sanctify the heart”—he preferred them, I say, to extraordinary fasting, hair 
shirts, disciplines, and other mortifications of an external nature, such as 
attract wonder and admiration, and are thought so much of by the world. 
His delight was to be hidden from all save God. 

A friend wrote to him one day in the highest terms of praise, as regards 
the benefit derived from his conversation. He received this reply from our 
Blessed Founder: “I should indeed like to have you here with me that I 
might open your eyes to my inferiority, which is really so extreme, that I am 
nothing but a phantom and a shadow of an ecclesiastic, with no experience 
to guide me in my speaking and writing except what I borrow from others.” 

On another occasion a Monk wrote to our Blessed Founder in most 
laudatory terms. To those who brought the letter he said: “This good Father 
declares that I am a flower, a vase of flowers, and a phoenix; but the real 
truth is that I am nothing but a most loathsome man, a carrion crow, a mere 
dung-heap; I am the most absolute nothing of all nothings, the 
concentration of every human misery; I am grieved that this good Father 
does not occupy his mind with some better subject.” 

Now all these things were said by our Blessed Founder truthfully, 
according to his belief; and in conclusion, I declare in all truth and sincerity 
that I have never observed in any one of his words or actions, the slightest 


shadow of a design to exalt himself in the eyes of the world; on the 
contrary, I have noticed that on all occasions he practised this virtue of 
humility as much as it was possible for him to do. And this is true and well 
known. 


Thirty-First Point 


HIS PATIENCE 


Her answer on the, thirty-first point was: 


It is well known that our Blessed Founder was endowed with patience of an 
extraordinary kind. The Superior of the Abbey d’Abondance (a man famous 
for his integrity and rare piety, shown as much by his putting his abbey into 
the hands of the Feuillant Fathers, as by his becoming himself one of their 
Order), this good Abbe, I say, calls the patience of our Blessed 
Founder immovable and invincible. 

In him this virtue was absolutely boundless; for there was no kind of 
suffering, whether it seemed to come directly from the hand of God or only 
to come upon him by the Divine permission, which it did not enable him to 
bear. I have seen him in the midst of the most poignant distresses and 
anxieties, sometimes occasioned by the persecutions which fell upon his 
brothers or his other relations and on his fellow-citizens, still preserving the 
same unruffled patience. Once, when some trouble of this kind had reached 
its climax, I asked him if he had not felt grieved to the heart. He answered: 
“TI was never more at peace.” 

It was always the same, in all his afflictions, in the loss of those he loved 
and in his own sicknesses. In short, whatever happened, he was always seen 
to be completely master of himself: neither sorrows, nor losses, nor the 
malice of men ever disturbed him; his heart was always serene and patient, 
free from all kinds of malice and revenge, as many know by experience. 

Our Blessed Founder was also very patient under injuries, contempt and 
blame, to which, indeed, as I have said above, he was almost insensible. 
These things did come upon him at different times, not because any one 
bore him ill-will, for he never gave occasion for that, and never did an 


unkindness to any human being, but because he could not give satisfaction 
to those who asked him to do what was wrong. 

He used to say that the time of contradictions and afflictions was a good 
harvest time; that during this season we ought to gather in the blessings of 
contradictions; that we gain more profit during one day of this season than 
during ten of any other; that God will speak for those who are silent, will 
triumph for those who endure, and will crown patience with success. He 
wrote once as follows: “Do not grieve this poor heart, but rather, gently help 
it to advance more and more towards a holy resignation. One ounce of this 
virtue acquired amid contradictions, reproaches, sarcasms, censures, and 
reprimands, is worth more than ten pounds gained in any other way. Ah! 
how happy we are to have sworn an eternal fidelity to our dear Master! 
Patient perseverance in living a virtuous life will not be enough, for we 
shall also meet with plenty of opportunities for practising patience.” 

I have been told on good authority that a certain gentleman, having failed 
in his attempt to obtain from our Blessed Founder a benefice for an 
unworthy and ignorant Priest, in whom he was interested, flew into such a 
passion, that he heaped upon the holy Bishop’s head every kind of 
threatening and outrageous insult, but he only returned words of gentleness 
for every injurious epithet, and quietly explained his reason for not being 
able to grant the request. 

On another occasion he came into our parlour, and the Superior 
happening just to have heard of some indignity which had been done to 
him, and which he had borne with perfect patience, he said to her: “If any 
one had torn out my eyes, and afterwards I were able to see that person, I 
should look upon him with just as much love and gentleness as if he had 
never done me any harm.” 

He bore with incredible patience an attack made upon him about a young 
man of high rank, who had been placed under his care. This was really the 
severest and most painful persecution he ever had to endure, yet he bore it 
with the utmost patience and without any sort of recrimination. I know 
indeed, as a fact, that he actually conferred benefits on those who had 
injured him the most in this matter, giving them all kinds of help; and 
before I became a Nun, I had opportunities of hearing him converse Avith 
them in the kindest and most courteous manner possible, and this very soon 
after they had treated him in so injurious a way. 


Some Monks, men of little regularity, vexed and opposed him in a matter 
which he had very much at heart, even proceeding to violence and to 
outrages which would have been unbearable to any but to him, and that in 
his very presence, for which, indeed, he rebuked them firmly, but yet with 
his accustomed gentleness. A few days afterwards, the Superior of these 
same Monks came to our Blessed Founder to ask him to do their Order 
some great kindness, which he most cheerfully consented to do. One of his 
friends, who happened to know all that had occurred, expressing great 
astonishment, he replied: “Oh! if that Father had asked me for one of my 
arms, I would have given it to him.” 

A public affront was offered to him by a Monk of a reformed Order, who 
in a sermon and in the very pulpit and the throne of truth, declaimed with 
furious invective against his book Philothea,2222 which has, as we know, 
been so well received by all classes of people throughout the world. He 
rudely scoffed at and sharply reproved our Blessed Founder for teaching the 
practice of devotion to souls living in the world, in the household, and the 
courts of princes, for giving them rules to be observed at balls and 
entertainments, so as to avoid offending God amid scenes and doings of so 
great danger. Our Blessed Founder, having all these animad-versions 
reported to him, said: “If he would have been pleased to remember that I 
was giving careful warning of the dangers which beset people in such 
circumstances, and that I am following, in giving these warnings and this 
counsel, the example of the holiest and most learned theologians, even that 
of St. Louis, who is surely worthy of imitation in the art of guiding courtiers 
to a devout life; if, I say, all this had been considered, I think that their 
charity and discretion would never have permitted their zeal, rigorous and 
austere as it is, to rise up in arms against me.” 

A short time before the death of our Blessed Founder, I was witness to a 
scene in which an ordinary Priest, being subjected to some inconvenience, 
and wanting in proper self-restraint, broke out into passionate invectives 
and reproaches against him. Our Blessed Founder bore this with perfect 
patience, and without saying anything except a few gentle words to soothe 
him. 

I heard from a person of undoubted veracity that he was told by a man 
living at Annecy, who most foolishly believed that our Blessed Founder had 


done him some injury, that this man had spoken unfavourably of him rather 
freely in public, and that after a while the holy Bishop happening to meet 
him, accosted him, speaking with his usual gentleness: “Well,” he said, “T 
am quite aware that you bear me a grudge; do not excuse yourself; but I 
assure you that if you had plucked out one of my eyes, I would look at you 
kindly with the other.” 

On another occasion, one of the clergy, not having succeeded in obtaining 
a benefice for which he had no right to ask, being totally unfit for the 
charge, actually dared to publish a libel against the honour of our Blessed 
Founder, of his relations, and some of his household, presenting it to him 
when he was seated on his episcopal throne in the Cathedral Church. The 
Bishop took it and when he had returned to his palace, read it quietly and 
with calm indifference, neither would he permit his Chapter, the members 
of which were eager to punish such insolence, to follow up the matter in 
any way. More than this, later on, he actually conferred benefits on his 
calumniator, lavished kindness upon him, and even paid him honour which 
was not his due. Thus we see that his maxim was to bear with his neighbour 
to the very utmost, and he taught his penitents to do the same, saying that if 
even we were to lose something by it, God would make us an ample 
recompense, adding that when we are forced to make known the faults of 
another for the sake of justice, we must keep strictly to what is absolutely 
demanded by the case in hand. Our Blessed Founder said on another 
occasion: “Men must have patience with one another, and the bravest are 
those who put up the best with the imperfections of their fellows.” 

The holy Bishop never displayed any resentment or spirit of revenge, 
whatever injuries were inflicted on him; on the contrary, he endured all and 
excused all with incredible kindness, trying to win back the hearts of those 
who with out just cause were irritated against him. 

This was especially the case with regard to a man in Paris who, from 
being an heretical Minister, had been converted to the Catholic Faith, and 
then actually dared to argue impertinently with our Blessed Founder, 
putting every sort of arrogant and audacious question to him; yet receiving 
such gentle and reasonable replies, that the man afterwards declared they 
had saved him from his intention of falling back into heresy. Added to this, 
the holy Bishop overwhelmed him with kindness, and when he was reduced 


to extreme poverty, both he and his family found their safest shelter under 
his protection. 

On one occasion he was most unreasonably persecuted and censured for 
having given, while in Paris, some advice in accordance with the commands 
of the Council of Trent, closely concerning the salvation of the souls of the 
persons whom he was advising. When the holy Bishop was told of this 
calumny, he wrote as follows: “As for me I say that I must practise the 
teaching of St. Paul: Not revenging yourselves, my dearly beloved; hit give 
place unto wrath (Rom. xii. 19).22 After all, Divine Providence knows 
exactly what degree of reputation I must have, in order to discharge rightly 
the duties which I am called upon to perform, and I desire neither more nor 
less than what Divine Providence wishes me to have.” 

Again, on the same subject he writes: “The blame which I have incurred 
in this matter troubles me very little, for I know that before God I am 
guiltless; but still, 1 am grieved that so many bad passions should be stirred 
up in an affair which excites so few, if any, in my own breast. Truly those 
who are well acquainted with me know that I seldom, if ever, enter with 
passion or violence upon any undertaking, and that when I commit errors, it 
is through ignorance. I should indeed be very glad if I could regain the good 
opinion of these gentlemen, for the sake of my ministry. If that cannot be, I 
Shall still go on discharging its duties by evil report and good report, as 
deceivers and yet true (2 Cor. vi. 8). In short, I desire neither life nor 
reputation except in such a measure as God wills, and I am certain to have 
much more than I deserve.” All this I have seen written by the hand of our 
Blessed Founder, and have read it. 

It would be impossible and tedious for others were I to relate here all that 
our Blessed Founder suffered in the way of opposition and injustice. 
Sometimes he was blamed for his great strictness in his treatment of Priests 
who had deserved correction, sometimes for his dealings with rebellious 
Monks, sometimes again he was severely censured by people who simply 
set themselves in judgment against him, with no better cause of complaint 
than that he devoted himself too absolutely to the service of his neighbour. 
His very servants waged war against him on this account, so that he was 
often hindered from doing the kindnesses which he wished to do, or did 
them in spite of vexatious opposition. Yet he endured all these things with 


extraordinary patience, as I well know, and have also been assured by one 
who was a daily witness of his actions during many long years, and whose 
veracity is unimpeachable. 

As for our Blessed Founder’s patience in sickness, it was incredible. He 
had two very severe, long, and painful illnesses, before he was consecrated 
Bishop, and from that time, as his labours were redoubled, his physical 
infirmities increased. During the first years after his consecration he 
suffered from continual attacks of fever. 

Some years later, he went to the bailiwick of Gex, a part of his diocese, to 
re-establish the Catholic Faith in some parishes. There he laboured so 
continuously, in spite of the intense heat of the weather just then, that he 
brought on a fever, through which he worked on for several days, until he 
had completed all that he had undertaken, when he at last returned home, 
and succumbed to a serious illness, which lasted for some time. 

He was also long and dangerously ill in Paris, the last time he visited it, 
breaking down under the weight of much preaching, of officiating 
pontifically, giving conferences, holding disputes with heretics, hearing 
confessions, and other pious works. 

He was also seriously ill at Turin, when he went there for the last time. 
This illness was brought on by excessive toil; confirming an immense 
number of people in one city of Piedmont, and also by the severe vigils 
which he was constrained to keep, notwithstanding the weak state of his 
health, in order to satisfy the desires and demands of the Reverend Feuillant 
Fathers, to which he was obliged to respond, having presided at their 
General Chapter, as well as to satisfy also the devotion of many souls who 
wished to consult him and to confess to him. In short, it is impossible to tell 
all that our Blessed Founder suffered during his sojourn in that place, both 
from the intense heat of the weather and from the inconvenience and 
untiealthiness of his lodging, refusing, as he always did, to go to the one 
prepared for him by the Most Serene Princess of Piedmont. Thus, bowed 
down with sickness, he took his homeward journey across the mountains, 
his strength so utterly exhausted by violent internal hemorrhage that his 
servants feared he would die before he reached home. God only knows 
what he suffered in this journey of three months duration, yet without a 
murmur neither complaining of his illness nor of the inconveniences of the 
transit. I forgot to say that on his way to Piedmont, he was seized with such 


terrible cramp and spasms that he was often constrained to stop the men 
who carried him, till the agony was past. 

All through the nineteen years during which I had the great honour of his 
acquaintance, I knew, both from hearsay and from my own personal 
observation, that he suffered from all sorts of maladies; from attacks of 
fever, quinsy, and catarrh, and from internal abdominal weakness which 
greatly exhausted him, accompanied as it was for many years with severe 
hemorrhage. 

All these ailments increased with his advancing years, and in addition to 
excruciating pains in the head and body, he suffered from weakness and 
even open wounds in the legs, making walking so difficult and so fatiguing 
that it was grievous to see him wearily struggling along. Yet, in spite of all 
these sufferings, and many more of which nothing was known, he made no 
change whatever in his manner of life, and so controlled his countenance 
that he was only known to be ill by his change of colour, especially as he 
never took to his bed except when overtaken by very serious illness. 

To my own knowledge, and as his servants assure us, no sign of 
impatience ever escaped him, however ill he might be. Gentle, calm, and 
sweet in manner and in voice, he bore his sickness, and took the medicines, 
nourishment, and attendance bestowed on him, without showing the least 
repugnance or irritation; indeed he thought but lightly of what he suffered, 
and loved his sickness for the love of Our Lord. 

I know, from what he once told me in writing, that when he was taking 
bodily repose on his bed, his thoughts were more than ever busy with the 
consideration of eternal joys, and of the closer union of his soul with God. 
He said that we served God more perfectly by suffering than by acting, 
adding that Our Lord had, if we may so speak, saved us more by suffering 
than by being active. He was, however, unwilling that people should impose 
penances and austerities upon themselves which might bring on illnesses, 
“because,” he said, “we owe that to the Providence of God and to the 
charity which is due to ourselves. If, however, sickness, or even the 
shortening of our life, should be brought on by much prayer and meditation, 
as piety and virtue may demand, we must bless God for this and endure it 
patiently. As we ought not to be over-careful about the preservation of our 
health, which over-carefulness savours of effeminacy, so, on the other hand, 
we must not despise it altogether, such contempt savouring of pride and 


barbarism. We must compassionate Our Lord while our health is good, by 
serving Him faithfully, and suffer with Our Lord when He sends us pains 
and afflictions.” 

Directly our Blessed Founder had placed himself in the hands of the 
physicians he obeyed them absolutely, saying that Our Lord willed that it 
should be so. He never found fault with their prescriptions, but always took 
submissively what they ordered, although he sometimes knew that other 
remedies would have been better for him. He commanded our Order of the 
Visitation to observe this custom also. When asked what was the matter 
with him, he always answered frankly without any exaggeration, and said 
that these sicknesses were means sent to us by God to prepare us for greater 
sufferings and for death. Before he had taken to his bed, when remedies 
were pressed upon him, he said: “Since we must die, what do ten years 
more or less signify!” adding that nothing troubled him except the care 
which others took of him. All this is true, and a well-known fact. 


Thirty-Second Point 


HIS GENTLENESS 


The same day, July 30, at three o’clock in the afternoon, she gave her 
answer to the thirty-second point: 


The gentleness of our Blessed Founder was, as we all know, either by report 
or by our own personal experience, perfect. I do not think it is possible to 
convey to you any idea of the extraordinary kindliness and tenderness 
which God had shed into his soul. His eyes, his very features, his words, 
and all his actions breathed nothing but sweetness and gentleness; it 
radiated from him, and, as it were, overflowed into the hearts of those who 
saw him; he used to say that gentleness was the very essence of a Christian 
spirit. 

He told me once that he had been striving diligently for three years to 
acquire this holy virtue, which made him condescending to all, and ready to 
give to his neighbour his person, his means, his affections, for each one to 
make use of according to his needs. 

“T know no better remedy,” he would say, “in the midst of contradictions, 
than not to speak about them, not to seem to notice them, and to treat the 
person who caused them with the greatest gentleness.” 

I know that he often received blame for very holy actions, and I have 
myself seen him under such circumstances perfectly calm, without showing 
an atom of resentment, answering those who were finding fault with him 
with the utmost gentleness and cordiality. 

For example, on one occasion a person came to him saying in a dry, cold 
manner that his delay in coming to the Divine Office was really an occasion 
of scandal to them all. He answered very gently: “These ladies are not to 
blame,” alluding to those whose confessions he had just been hearing, and 
then went promptly and quietly to say the Office, In short, his gentleness 


was so admirable that it stimulated others to imitate it. Once, when he was 
reproached for being too gentle to certain people, he answered simply: “Is it 
not better to send them to purgatory by gentleness, than to hell by 
harshness?” 

I have never heard that our Blessed Founder was seen to lose his temper. 
Once I entreated him to be a little roused by some opposition which was 
troubling our Convent of the Visitation. He answered: “Would you have me 
lose in a quarter of an hour the small stock of gentleness which I have been 
painfully amassing for the last twenty years?” It was, therefore, a common 
saying that he had actually no gall, and indeed, after his death the surgeons 
found none, but in its place numbers of little triangular-shaped stones, 
showing plainly the constraint and force which he had put upon himself to 
conquer the passion of anger. Indeed he told me once, on an occasion of 
most justifiable wrath and indignation, that he was obliged to rein in his 
anger with both hands in order to stop it. 

When he was reproved for the too great gentleness with which he treated 
some offending Priests, he answered: “Is it not better to convert them to 
repentance than to punish them, seeing that their offences do not deserve 
either the galleys or death?” adding that he would rather err by gentleness 
than by severity, since Our Lord hath told us to learn of Him to be meek and 
humble of heart. 

Many great servants of God said, even during the life of our Blessed 
Founder, that they had never seen any more vivid representation of Our 
Lord conversing among men, than the life, discourse, and conduct of the 
holy Bishop, in all which he seemed to them truly an image of the Son of 
God. 

A person, well worthy of belief, told me that a venerable Priest,22%2 
conversing with him once on the subject of our Blessed Founder’s 
gentleness and condescension, told him how much he admired his excessive 
kindliness, and that, during a serious illness which he had in Paris, his 
greatest consolation was the consideration of the infinite kindness of God 
which was brought home to him by that of the holy Bishop of Geneva; 
“for,” he said, “if a man can be so kind, how much more reason is there that 
Thou shouldst be good, and kind and gracious, oh my sweet Creator!” 


With regard to a stinging letter which had been written on one occasion 
to our Blessed Founder, he said: “I should not dare to reply on a subject of 
this sort; I would rather pray to God that it may please Him to speak to the 
heart of this man and make him know His heavenly will.” Could there be 
sweetness and kindness to compare with this? Indeed it is well known that 
God had showered blessings of sweetness upon our Blessed Founder. 

I have seen him on all occasions unchanging in his marvellous 
gentleness, and lighting up the dullest and most serious affairs with his 
affable cordiality. 


Thirty-Third Point 


HIS DEVOTION, HIS PRAYER, AND HIS RECOLLECTION OF 
THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


Her answer on the thirty-third point was: 


I believe most firmly that the life of our Blessed Founder was, on account 
of the extreme purity of his intention in all that he did, one continual prayer. 
For, having been under his direction for nineteen years, and Almighty God 
having permitted me to have an intimate knowledge of him, and close 
communication with him, both by correspondence and by word of mouth, I 
can most positively assert that in all his actions he had no other aim than the 
greater glory of God, and the fulfilment of His good pleasure. He used to 
say that the Divine Will was the sovereign law of his heart, and that in this 
life we must offer the prayer of work and action; that the best prayer we 
could possibly make was absolute acquiescence in the Will of Our Lord. 
This was another proof that his life was a continual prayer; for I can declare 
that in every step he took you could easily see that he was almost always 
recollected in God although his recollection was not of a sad or gloomy 
kind; indeed it was not in any way apparent, except to those who knew his 
ways. 

About fifteen years ago, I asked him if he ever, for long at a time, ceased 
to turn his thoughts to God; he replied: “Sometimes, for about a quarter of 
an hour.” This answer, coming from a Prelate so occupied as he was with all 
kinds of varied and important business, filled me with admiration. He also 
taught his penitents to be constantly turning their thoughts back to God, 
even amidst such spiritual actions as preaching, hearing confessions, 
studying, reading, speaking of holy things, and the like. 

Indeed, his sermons, conversations, and advice only tended to lead souls 
on the way towards a closer union of the mind with God, both by prayer 


and by action. 

He told me once that he never felt embarrassed or constrained in the 
presence of kings and princes, because the thought of a still greater and 
more majestic Presence was always with him, and kept him, wherever he 
might be, in the same mental attitude of reverence; and although he lived, 
generally speaking, surrounded by men and the pressure of business, yet he 
kept his heart, as far as possible, recollected in God. I will give you a proof 
of this. Writing to me on one occasion, he said: “I am surrounded by people, 
and yet my heart is solitary.” 

Besides all this, however, it is certain that our Blessed Founder had 
received from God a great gift of prayer, and that he conversed with Our 
Lord very simply and familiarly, with the most confiding love. Speaking to 
me once on this subject, he compared his prayer to oil, which, poured upon 
a highly-polished table, goes on spreading more and more over the surface; 
say ing, that in the same way, from the few words or thoughts which he 
took for his meditation, there came forth a tender affection which pervaded 
his whole soul and steeped it in a surpassing sweetness. 

He told me that the first thought which came to him on waking was of 
God, and that he fell asleep with the same thought, as far as he was able. 

He also told me that it was a special joy to him to be quite alone, because 
of the all-pervading presence of God, of which he was then more keenly 
sensible than amid the tumult of business and conversation. I know that 
sometimes the holy Bishop, beginning to pray without any preparation, felt 
himself suddenly rapt and wholly recollected in God. 

He used to say that we did not know what was the true service of God; 
that the true way of serving Him was to follow Him and walk after Him in 
the highest point of the soul, without the support of consolation, or of 
feeling, or illumination other than that of bare and simple faith.2°8! 

It was not, however, that he did not receive, and that very often, great 
illuminations, both interior and even exterior, which showed how pleasing 
his manner of prayer was to God. He told me that once, when he was saying 
his rosary in the evening twilight, there appeared to him two pillars of fire, 
one large and the other small; that at first he felt a little fear, which, 
however, soon vanished, and that after a short time they faded away in the 
comer of his oratory, dying out in sparks. Monsieur de Thorens,2282 a man 


of rare piety and veracity, told me that once when he went to see our 
Blessed Founder he found him in his chamber quite agitated; seeing which, 
M. de Thorens pressed him very earnestly to tell him the reason, and after 
some hesitation, the holy Bishop told him that being at his prayers in this 
same oratory, which was really nothing but a simple prayer-desk with a 
Crucifix on it, a ball of fire had suddenly appeared to him and then vanished 
in sparks above his head. 

About five or six years before his death, speaking of prayer, he said that 
in it he felt no sensible emotion, for that all that God effected in him was 
brought about by a light which flashed through the highest region of his 
soul, and that the inferior portion had no part in it whatever. 

Another time, speaking on this same subject, he told me that he had had 
good thoughts, but that it had been rather by way of the outpouring of his 
heart into eternity and the Eternal, than by discursive prayer. 

He added that he did not trouble himself much whether prayer brought 
him consolation or desolation: that when Our Lord gave him good feelings 
he received them in simplicity; that when He gave him none, he did not 
think about the matter. 

He has described in his book, the Treatise on the Love of God, so 
delicately and so clearly all the degrees of prayer and contemplation, that it 
is easy to judge how eminently rich he was in this gift of prayer, and indeed 
when we saw him in prayer, our hearts were filled with affection for the 
exercise: many people agree with me in saying this. He recommended its 
practice most earnestly to those who were under his direction. The year 
before he died, we saw clearly that his thoughts were so absolutely detached 
from things of earth that they could only rest in God. 

He had indeed, as he told me, a great facility in prayer, and almost always 
received through it vivid illumination, and he had also sentiments of most 
sacred union with God, before Whom he bowed down with the deepest 
reverence and confidence. He had several times told me in writing that I 
was to remind him to tell me what God had given to him in holy meditation. 
When I saw him, therefore, I asked him, but he answered: “Things so 
simple and so delicate that when they have passed away one can say 
nothing.” 

For some time before his death, he was scarcely able to give any time to 
this holy exercise, so overwhelmed was he by business and infirmities. One 


day I asked him if he had made his meditation. “No,” he said, “but I have 
done what is as good.” And this I can well believe, for, as may be seen from 
the preceding observations, his soul was always closely united to God, and 
he did all things for the sake of pure Divine love, and for no other 
consideration. 

His ordinary Confessor, who for the space of about fifteen years never 
lost sight of him, said that he always believed that the holy Bishop had 
some secret understanding with Our Lord, for his inward guidance, and a 
special knowledge of such things as are hidden from other men. I believe 
this myself, and that he held a close and serious communion with God, for I 
never knew him to be attached to any special devotional exercise, nor 
indeed to anything whatever, neither have other people seen him to be so; 
and thus he preserved a holy freedom of mind which enabled him to do any 
and everything according to what Divine Providence offered him. When the 
time had come for him to say Holy Mass, or to make his meditation, or 
perform any other similar exercise, he has often been known to delay or 
omit the exercise altogether, if the service of his neighbour or some other 
lawful occasion demanded it. 

Once, in our Convent Church at Lyons, he was vested and on his way to 
the altar when a very poor and lowly person stopped him, begging him to 
hear his confession; our Blessed Founder heard it instantly, and indeed this 
was a thing which he often did. 

He was never seen to be troubled or in any way wearied, when business 
matters came unexpectedly one upon the top of the other, but always took 
them quietly as from the hand of God, not looking at them in the light of 
human reason. Indeed both his Confessor and I used to notice that he never 
seemed to regard things as they were in themselves, but as they were in 
Him Who sent them. Thus he was always praying, keeping his heart 
constantly open to the good pleasure of God, in which he acquiesced 
simply, without any distinction or exception whatever. He used often to say 
that a soul wishing to serve God perfectly must attach itself to Him alone, 
desiring ardently and unceasingly to possess Him, but that as regards the 
means of attaining to such a condition, the soul must not attach itself to any 
particular method, but must go on its way quite freely, gaily, and serenely, 
wherever charity or obedience should happen to call it. 


All these counsels he himself put continually into practice, as is well 
known to those who were most intimately connected with him. 

It is also well known that our Blessed Founder recited the Offices in 
Church with most extraordinary attention, reverence, and devotion. He 
scarcely turned his eyes or his head, except where it was necessary, and 
always remained standing in an attitude of grave humility, never assuming a 
sitting posture, weak and weary though he often was from many illnesses; 
unless, indeed, when he officiated pontifically, and then he took his seat on 
his throne. He assisted at all feasts and vigils of great feasts at the Divine 
Office in his Cathedral and at Compline in Lent, with such devotion and 
modesty that one saw plainly how perfectly his attention was fixed upon 
God. At these times great light and wonderful thoughts of God were poured 
into his soul. He wrote to me once, that while celebrating a certain great 
feast, he had felt as though he were among the choirs of angels. 

It is undoubted that he said Holy Mass everyday, without failing, unless 
for some just impediment, such as sickness, or when he was in the country, 
where he had no Church in which to say it. When the holy Bishop was at 
the altar, it was easy to see how deep was his reverence in the presence of 
God. His eyes were modestly cast down; his face full of recollection, and so 
calm and sweet that those who looked at him attentively were touched and 
thrilled with devotion. Especially at the moment of Consecration and 
Communion the peaceful radiance of his countenance filled every heart 
with emotion. Indeed this Divine Sacrament was his true life and strength, 
and in this action he appeared like a man wholly absorbed in God. He said 
his Mass in a grave, gentle, even tone of voice, without the least hurry, 
however busy he might be. He told me, many years ago, that from the 
moment that he turned to the altar he had no distraction of any kind. I know 
that some people, having seen him communicate, were so much touched 
with devotion that they never afterwards forgot what they had seen. 

It is well known that our Blessed Father had a most perfect devotion to 
Our Lady, and a tender love for her, accompanied by a true filial confidence 
in her. He called her, his Lady, his Queen, his Mistress. When he preached 
her praises, on her feast days, which he never failed to do, it was always 
with a peculiar fervour, ease, and joyousness. “You know,” he once said to 
rhe in writing, “that our glorious Mistress always gives me special help 
when I speak of her Divine maternity. I entreat her, sweet Mother of God, to 


put her hand into the precious side of her Son, and to take from thence His 
choicest graces, that she may give them to us abundantly.” 

At another time he said to me: “I have been feeling most strongly, how 
great a blessing it is to be a child, though an unworthy one, of this glorious 
Mother. Let us undertake great things under her patronage, for if we are 
ever so little dear to her, she will never leave us destitute of what we are 
struggling to attain.” In all his necessities our holy Bishop had recourse to 
the most glorious Virgin, and advised the same to his penitents. He made 
pilgrimages in her honour to the Chapel of Loretto, to our Lady of 
Compassion at Thonon, whither he went on foot, and to many other places, 
where our dear Mother is specially honoured. 

He said his rosary everyday with extraordinary devotion, and used to tell 
me that he found all his help in the Blessed Sacrament and in that Holy 
Virgin from whom he had received special and even miraculous assistance, 
as I have before said. 

He placed our Order, which he himself instituted, under her protection, 
and named it after the sacred mystery of the Visitation, procuring for us the 
privilege of saying the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin only, a favour 
which has since been confirmed to us in perpetuity by our present Holy 
Father, Pope Urban VIII. The intention of our Blessed Founder in doing this 
was that there should be an Order in the Church of God, specially 
consecrated and dedicated to sing day and night the praises of that 
sovereign Queen, of whom he speaks so worthily and in such high terms in 
his books, and to whom he has even dedicated his Treatise on the Love of 
God. This is well and publicly known. 


Thirty-Fourth Point 


HIS LOVE OF HIS ENEMIES 


July 31, at seven o’clock in the morning, she gave her answer to the thirty- 
fourth point as follows: 


It is well known that our Blessed Founder had a most cordial and charitable 
love for his enemies. He showed it practically by rendering good for evil to 
them whenever it was possible, as I have already shown in the chapter on 
patience. He often said, when exposed to various kinds of persecution, that 
if his tormentors had torn out one of his eyes he would have looked at them 
after wards just as kindly as if they had done him no injury; adding that it 
was a simple duty to do this since Our Lord Himself commanded it. 

On one occasion he was told in writing that a certain gentleman had 
spoken evil of him several times in society; he replied: “I am vexed that he 
should have done it, because of the scandal given thereby to my neighbour, 
but for my own part, what can I do but pray for him?” 

Another gentleman had a suspicion that the holy Bishop had managed to 
get a legacy left to our House, which was perfectly untrue. The gentleman 
went to the Bishop’s own room, and there poured forth a torrent of insulting 
words, even raising his hand to strike him. Our Blessed Founder, however, 
showed not the slightest disturbance or indignation on the occasion, and the 
next day the gentleman, having been greatly touched by his virtue, and 
ashamed of his own behaviour, came again to him, this time throwing 
himself on his knees and expressing his deep contrition. Our Blessed 
Founder received him with his accustomed gentleness and kindliness, and 
cheerfully forgave him. 

When some bitter calumny was cast upon him in a matter in which he 
was absolutely innocent, he replied to those who told him of it: “I have 
delivered over all those rough winds to the Providence of God; let them 


bluster as it pleases Him; tempest and calm are all the same to me. Blessed 
are ye when they speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for My 
sake (Matt. v. II). If the world found nothing to say against us, we should 
not be really the servants of God. The other day, when I said the name of St. 
Joseph in the Mass, I remembered the marvellous calmness which he 
displayed when he knew that his incomparable and Virgin Spouse was 
about to become a mother, and I commended to him the mind and the 
speech of these good gentlemen, that he might infuse into them a little of 
his own sweetness and kindliness. Then presently I recollected that Our 
Lady, in this perplexity, never said a word, never defended herself, and the 
Providence of God came to her assistance and delivered her. I therefore 
commended this matter to God, resolving to leave the care of it to Him and 
to keep myself calm; indeed what does one get by opposing oneself to the 
winds and waves? One is only covered with foam! You all trouble 
yourselves too much about what concerns me; am I to be the only person in 
the world who is free from opprobrium?” 

This which I have just told you is perfectly true. I have it in his own 
handwriting. 

Monsieur le Curé de Viuz, who was called Louis of Geneva, a most 
virtuous and God-fearing man, told me that he was carrying on a lawsuit for 
the preservation of the rights of the bishopric against some gentlemen who 
had threatened it, and this the good Curé was doing by command of our 
Blessed Founder, who was then at Paris during his last journey. This lawsuit 
he gained, and costs were also awarded to him. On the return of the Bishop 
he listened very quietly to the account given him by the Curé of the whole 
business, and of the threats which had been fulminated against him, and 
then said: “Do you know, M. le Curé, what we will do? I should like you to 
go to them, and tell them from me, that I am quite ready to excuse them all 
past debts, and the costs of the suit, provided that they will, as I beg them to 
do, recognise for the future the rights of the bishopric.” A fortnight was 
spent by the good Curé, at the expense of our Blessed Founder, in 
persuading these gentlemen to accept the courtesy offered them, which at 
last they did. 

For a period of about two years one individual, from time to time, broke 
out into stinging words of disdain and contempt against the holy Bishop and 
our Order of the Visitation. He bore it without any complaint, and on one 


occasion expressed to me in writing his tender affection for this person, in 
these words: “Ah! how earnestly I wish her well! Truly, I love her 
exceedingly.” She died, and in a letter again he expressed his grief, and to 
me alone said: “I wish she had told me that she was sorry. Every day when I 
am at the holy altar I pray for her.” 

I declare again, as I believe it, that this holy Prelate loved his enemies 
tenderly, doing them all the good that lay in his power; indeed it was 
commonly said that whoever wanted a favour from this servant of God 
should do him an injury, for this was his only way of taking revenge. 


Thirty-Fifth Point 


HIS ZEAL AND HIS MANY SERMONS 


Her answer on the thirty-fifth point was: 


It is well known that our Blessed Father instituted the Catechism classes in 
this town, arranging what he wished to teach. Every week he catechised, 
with so much devotion and such delightful charm of manner, that people 
thronged to hear him. His teaching was interwoven with anecdotes and 
illustrations so appropriate to his subject, that all who listened profited 
greatly, and each could carry away something. He himself questioned the 
children with such fatherly tenderness and kindness that his audience, 
always a large one, was delighted. He ordered processions, singing Our 
Lady’s Litany, and always took part in them himself. 

After some years had passed, and when by his watchful care he had 
succeeded in establishing the Barnabite Fathers in this town, he gave over 
the charge of this catechising to them, and they discharged it most 
thoroughly, to the great profit of the young. 

The holy Bishop preached the course of Lenten sermons for several years 
in his diocese, both in this city of Annecy and elsewhere, with out charging 
the towns in any way with his expenses. He preached one Advent course, 
and for a whole year on Sundays and feasts in this town, taking for his 
subject the Commandments of God. Moreover, whenever he happened to be 
in the neighbourhood, he generally preached in one of the Churches of this 
town on the Sundays and festivals. And truly he preached like an Apostle, 
such was his zeal and burning desire for the conversion and profit of souls. 
It was easy to see that in these sermons this was his sole aim. He never 
thought about being a great preacher, though he was one indeed, and was 
acknowledged as such by universal opinion, but he never aspired to the 
reputation of one. 


He was as happy to preach in the humblest pulpits as in the grandest, 
provided he could do as much good in the one as in the other. Once when he 
was in Paris he wrote to me thus: “I am preaching here, before these Princes 
and Princesses, but I assure you that I do not do so better or more cheerfully 
than I did in our little Church of the Visitation.” Indeed, it is certain that he 
sought only the profit of souls, not applause. He always entered the pulpit 
with great humility and dependence on the good pleasure of God. He was 
especially admired for the great ease and clearness with which he expressed 
himself, and for the simple and solid explanations which he gave of the 
deepest mysteries of our Holy Faith. 

The last time our Blessed Founder went to Paris, he preached there the 
whole of the Lenten course of sermons, besides delivering an immense 
number of sermons in almost all the Churches. 

During his first visit to Paris, when he stayed there for six months, he 
preached at least a hundred sermons, as eye-witnesses testify, in the great 
hall of the Louvre, as well as elsewhere. Very many heretics were converted 
by his sermons, especially the great family of the Raconis at Paris, whom he 
received into the Catholic Church, and two of whom are now great 
preachers, one a Capuchin. 

He delivered a whole course of Lenten sermons at Dijon, where all 
admired and esteemed him as a truly apostolic man, whose exemplary life 
was as perfect a sermon as was his teaching. There he gained the hearts of 
all, and especially of some of the Members of Parliament. He also 
contracted a most close and lasting friendship with my brother, the 
Archbishop of Bourges, assisting at his first Mass and receiving 
Communion from his hand, it being Holy Thursday; and this our Blessed 
Founder did with so much reverence and devotion that many who were 
present were filled with admiration. It was during this holy season of Lent 
that I had the unspeakable honour and happiness of becoming acquainted 
with this great Prelate, into whose hands, from that time forth, I confided 
the care of my soul absolutely and with perfect satisfaction. 

He also preached two Lenten courses at Chambery, before the Senate of 
Savoy, at his own expense, to the great contentment of all the people, as I 
have heard. 

Again, he preached two Lenten courses and one Advent course of 
sermons at Grenoble before the Parliament, and it would be difficult to 


express the confidence which he inspired in the minds of both the great and 
the lowly, confirming the faith of those who were wavering on account of 
the heresy all about them, bringing profligates back to good lives, and 
increasing the number of his spiritual children by exercises of piety and 
devotion. I have even heard that the inhabitants of Grenoble have resolved 
to take him for the patron of their town, as soon as it shall have pleased His 
Holiness to beatify him. And in proof of their great veneration for his 
memory, I have noticed that both from the city of Grenoble as well as from 
Dauphiné, a great concourse of people of rank as well as others come to 
visit his tomb and to place votive offerings there. And in every place in 
which our Blessed Founder preached, he was esteemed and honoured as 
one like to the Apostles and more than human in his holiness. In all those 
towns he gave audience to every one who sought him, hearing the 
confessions of innumerable penitents, delivering many conferences, giving 
instruction on the spiritual life, visiting the hospitals, prisoners, and the sick 
in their own homes. All this I have seen him do, during the Lent which he 
preached at Dijon. 

He would never receive any present from the towns in which he 
preached, and I know for a certainty that he refused some silver plate which 
was pressed upon him at Dijon, and also a purse of money which, after he 
had preached in the Queen’s Chapel at Paris, the Princess de Longueville, 
according to the custom of that city, offered him. 

In short our Blessed Founder’s zeal for the Faith and for the salvation of 
souls was inexpressible. His incessant labours for that end, and the numbers 
whom he converted to the Faith, or brought back to the service of God, are 
sufficient proofs of this fact. 

He wrote once as follows about a Priest who had gone over to England to 
become a heretic: “O God! What sorrow fills my soul! Truly in all my life 
so terrible a shock has never before fallen upon me! Is it possible that this 
poor soul is thus lost? My own soul cannot calmly look on, while the soul 
of this friend is perishing. Oh! How happy are the true children of Holy 
Church, in whose bosom all the children of God have died! My heart throbs 
with pain over this terrible fall, and yet at the same time with fresh courage 
to serve the Church of the living God, and the living God of the Church.” 

Again, on the same subject he writes: “Oh! how vain are men when they 
believe in themselves: For it must needs be that scandals come, but, 


nevertheless, woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh! (Matt, xviii. 7). 
This young man would never govern himself as I wished him to do; he 
always rejected the sweet and easy yoke of Our Lord. But courage! I do not 
despair of seeing him one day recross the sea and come back safely to port 
[and this happened, for he has since returned to the Catholic Church]; still I 
weep over him from my very heart. He wrote to me about his fall, saying: I 
am separating myself from the Church, that I may retire into England, 
whither, so he expresses himself,God calls me. Who would not groan over 
these words, since to separate oneself from the Church is to separate oneself 
from God. But let us take heart; God can make even the loss of those who 
abandon Him redound to His glory. I must conclude by telling you that God 
has cheered me, in the midst of all my grief over the fall of this young man, 
by a fresh infusion of sweetness, peace, and spiritual light, so as to make me 
admire more and more the excellence of the Catholic Faith.” 

“T must tell you,” he wrote to me at another time, “that I am just now 
very sad at heart; for from Twelfth Day till Lent I have been strangely 
troubled. Miserable and detestable even as I am myself, it overwhelms me 
with grief to see so great a falling off in the devotion of my people, so many 
souls relaxing their efforts after holiness. These last two Sundays our 
Communions have been only half their usual number, which makes me very 
sad, for even if those who have been absent do not become wicked, why do 
they cease to do well for the sake of mere follies? That is what I feel. Well, 
let us, then, invoke the blessing of God upon ourselves, and thank Him that 
we have resolved never to do the same. No, I do not think that we could 
thus of deliberate purpose delay one step on our road for all that the world 
might offer us. No, assuredly no, by God’s grace, no.” 

I repeat, then, that it is impossible to express the ardent zeal of our 
Blessed Founder for the holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Faith, and for 
the preaching of the Word of God. This is well known. 


Thirty-Sixth Point 


HIS WORKS OF MERCY 


Her answer on the thirty-sixth point was: 


It is well known that the holy Bishop visited the sick and prisoners, that he 
was a true father to the poor, and that any needy or afflicted person who 
appealed to him, or whose wants were in any way made known to him, he 
relieved in the best manner and to the utmost extent possible to him. 

On one occasion he went to visit an old man who was in a very terrible 
and repulsive condition. The daughter said: “I fear, my lord, that the odour 
will be very disagreeable to you.” He answered: “To me, such bad odours 
are as the scent of roses.” 

This is true, and I have spoken more fully on this subject in the article on 
his love of his neighbour. 


Thirty-Seventh Point 


HIS INTERIOR PEACE, AND HIS EFFORTS TO SETTLE 
LAWSUITS AND MAKE PEACE 


Her answer on the thirty-seventh point was: 


Our Blessed Founder was a very great lover of peace. In this, no one came 
up to him; peace had taken so deep a root in his heart that nothing could 
shake it; he often said: “Come what may, I will not lose one atom of peace, 
the grace of God assisting me.” He used to say that nothing ought to be able 
to deprive us of peace, even should all things be turned upside down, for 
what is the whole world compared to peace of heart? What he said he also 
practised, and was regarded by all as the most peaceable soul ever known. 

Monseigneur de Bérulle, a Prelate distinguished by his rare virtue, piety, 
and learning, General of the Fathers of the Oratory in France, told a very 
worthy Nun, who in her turn told ine, that our Blessed Founder possessed 
an imperturbable peace, and it is a fact that, having this treasure in himself, 
he communicated it to those who approached him. Indeed it is impossible to 
say how many, who came to him troubled and anxious, went away tranquil 
and at peace. I speak from experience: this has happened to me many times, 
as well as to persons of my acquaintance. 

It was generally said that he had received the special gift of being able to 
impart peace to those who held intercourse with him. I remember an 
instance of two men who were disputing most violently in our parlour. The 
holy Bishop looked at them with exceeding gentleness, now at one, now at 
the other, speaking at the same time so pleasantly, that at last his sweetness 
touched them; they calmed down and he dismissed them in peace. 

To all the souls under his direction he recommended this holy peace, and 
incessantly, as far as he could, laboured to give it to them. He was almost 
always busied in settling disputes between would-be litigants, little as he 


liked the task; for he had, as he once told me, the most heartfelt dislike of 
lawsuits and of all kinds of contentions. A great part of his time was, 
however, occupied by labours of this sort, for he was always being chosen 
as arbitrator between all kinds of people. To the complaints of each and all 
he listened calmly without the least sign of weariness, not showing more 
bias towards one than towards another, and in the end sending them all 
away well satisfied. 


The same day, July 31, at three o’clock in the afternoon: 


In continuation of my deposition with regard to the same thirty-seventh 
point I may tell you that a lawyer in this town of Annecy had grievously 
offended a member of the holy Bishop’s household, striking him and even 
drawing blood, the injured person being a distinguished Ecclesiastic. The 
Senate of Savoy would probably have condemned the offender to death, had 
not the Bishop, putting aside the insult offered to his own dignity, persuaded 
the Priest to pardon this outrage, and interceded for the culprit with the 
dispenser of justice, getting him by this means acquitted, to the great 
admiration of every one. 

On another occasion he was entreated, by a man of high position in the 
city of Geneva, to arbitrate in a difference which he had with M. le Comte 
de Saint-Alban, a nobleman in Savoy: this he did with so much prudence 
that, preserving the rights of both, he satisfied the Catholic nobleman as 
much as the heretic, from which fact we may gather how strong a belief 
even the enemies of our religion had in his probity. The lawsuits to which 
he put an end and the differences which he reconciled were innumerable; 
indeed he was almost constantly occupied with such matters. 

I have heard it said that in the midst of all the tumult and commotion 
stirred up round about him by attorneys, advocates, and disputing parties, 
the holy Bishop remained perfectly calm, showing not the slightest sign of 
impatience or weariness in face or words; undisturbed even when things 
went the wrong way. Indeed, though he might have wasted his whole day 
and undergone much inconvenience to himself and in his affairs, he 
proceeded to take them up again with the same sweetness and devotion that 
he would have brought with him to his religious exercises. This I know 
from what his Confessor has told me. 


He was very careful to keep himself recollected in God in the midst of all 
those occupations; indeed he used to say that we ought to deal with the 
affairs of earth with our eyes fixed on heaven; that all that is done for love’s 
sake is love; that neither toil nor death itself are anything but love, when it 
is for the love of God that we accept them. 

M. de la Roche, a gentleman of exemplary life, of rare piety, and great 
learning, told me that he had been present with our Blessed Founder at 
more than a hundred cases of arbitration, and had seen and heard him 
conversing with an immense number of people on all sorts of business 
matters; and that, having considered his actions closely, he had never seen 
him do, or heard him say, anything approaching a venial sin. The President 
Flocard, a most excellent man, who saw him also on all sorts of occasions, 
told me the same thing, although in different terms, and both of them 
assured me how greatly they admired the conduct, the virtue, and the 
extraordinarily calm and equable temper of our Blessed Founder. 

All this is true, &c. 


Thirty-Eighth Point 


HIS VIRTUE OF RELIGION 


Her answer on the thirty-eighth point was: 


All who knew him can testify that the holy Bishop possessed in a 
supereminent degree the virtue of the holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion. He held in the highest respect all that had to do with Divine 
worship, and performed all its actions with a profound reverence, gravity 
and devotion, having before his eyes the greatness of Him Whom he was 
serving. At the principal feasts of the Church, he displayed a sort of radiant 
joyousness, doubtless because his thoughts were wholly absorbed in the 
great mysteries which the Church was then commemorating. He celebrated 
the sacred offices at those times pontifically, with such profound attention, 
such intense recollection, and such meek dignity, that those who were 
present were filled with admiration. I was a witness of this before I entered 
religion. 

He especially loved preaching at the great festivals, so as to stir up his 
people to celebrate them devoutly, and to make them understand the 
mysteries which Holy Church then commemorated, in order to kindle their 
fervour. 

He said. Holy Mass every day, and, as has been already mentioned, with 
profound devotion. When he carried the Blessed Sacrament in processions, 
he held it pressed to his breast, his eyes almost closed, and his countenance 
so calm and abstracted in its expression, that it was evident how closely his 
heart was united to that of his Saviour. In this action, all who saw him were 
filled with admiration, and felt their own devotion kindled by it. 

One day, when he had been carrying this Divine Sacrament in procession 
all through the town, on the Feast of Corpus Christi, the heat of the weather 
being extraordinary, and his fatigue, as we knew, extreme, we, fearing that 


his health might have suffered, sent to know how he was. He wrote to us 
thus: “Yes; it is true that I was a little weary in body, but in heart and mind 
how could I be so, after having held on my breast and close to my heart a 
burden so divine, as I did this morning all through the procession? Ah! if 
humility and self-contempt had made my heart a deeper and more sheltered 
resting-place for that most holy Treasure, it would doubtless have taken 
refuge there, not only outwardly but inwardly in my heart, for so much does 
our dearest Lord love these virtues that wherever He sees them dwelling, 
He takes the fortress by storm. The sparrow has found herself a house and 
the turtle a nest for herself where she may lay her young ones (Ps. Ixxxiii.), 
says David. My God! when this psalm was sung, how deeply my heart was 
stirred within me! for I said to myself: Sweet Queen of heaven, pure turtle 
dove! is it possible that thy little One has now His nest in my breast? And 
again these words of the Bride touched me deeply: My Beloved to me and I 
to Him (Cant. ii. 16), He shall abide between my breasts (Ib. i. 12), for I 
held Him there; and those of the Bridegroom: Put me as a seal upon thy 
heart (Ib. viii. 6). Ah yes! but having taken away the seal I do not see its 
impression left upon my heart.” At another time he wrote: “To-day is the 
great Festival of the Church, on which, carrying the Saviour in the 
procession, He of His infinite grace gave me a thousand sweet thoughts so 
sweet that, as they filled my mind, I could scarcely restrain my tears. I 
compared myself with the High Priest of the Old Law, and considered how 
he wore a rich breast plate adorned with twelve precious stones, in which 
were engraved the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. But 
ah! how much richer was my breastplate, although composed of only one 
single pearl, since that is the Pearl of great price, formed out of the blessed 
dew from heaven in the spotless womb of the Mother Pearl. For, remember, 
I was holding the Blessed Sacrament pressed to my breast, and it seemed to 
me that all the names of the children of Israel were graven upon it. Ah! 
would that my heart could have opened to receive this precious Saviour! 
But alas! I had not the sword with which to pierce it, for only love can do 
that. Yet at least I had a great desire to possess that love.” Such were the 
holy thoughts which filled the heart of our Blessed Founder while he was 
carrying the Saviour of the world on his breast. 

He took part in all the processions where his presence was needed, with 
such modesty and recollection as to inspire reverence in all beholders. 


Sometimes he was recognised in that of the penitents who on the night of 
Holy Thursday walk, clothed in black, and barefooted, and there was 
nothing to distinguish him from the others. 

He never failed to be present at the preaching of sermons in the city: he 
listened to them with great attention, and when, on leaving the Church, he 
went to preach elsewhere, which he generally did, he frequently repeated 
something which he had heard, adding words of praise of the preacher, for 
he often said that there was nothing good in himself, except that he loved to 
hear the Word of God. He told us to make it a rule to honour the Word of 
God through whatever channel it came to us, and never to criticise or 
censure the preacher. 

He generally went to say Holy Mass at places where there were 
Indulgences; he was present at the public prayers and Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament which took place in the evening, often desiring 
these to be offered for the necessities of Princes and their people; he never 
failed to say Mass in Churches on the feasts of their Patron Saints: he often 
preached there, and took part in the prayers which were said after the 
sermon, and on all these occasions and in all these places his attentive 
devotion was conspicuous. 

He held the relics of the Saints in great honour. The Prior of Quoéx, 
whom I have already mentioned, told me how much he had admired the 
reverence and devotion with which the holy Prelate knelt before the relics 
of St. Germain, while his brother, the Bishop of Chalcedon, was 
consecrating the altar of the Chapel. The Prior said that he never saw him 
turn his head, or move his eyes from these holy relics, and that he spoke 
afterwards of his happiness in this contemplation. 

When he was preaching at Grenoble one Lent, the Minimes begged him 
to go and preach in their Church on the Feast of St. Francis of Paola. After 
his sermon they showed him the cloak of St. Francis. Our Blessed Founder 
being on his knees before it, the people came crowding round him to 
venerate the sacred relic, jostling him and treading on his feet, pushing him 
and pressing on him, without his making the slightest movement or gesture 
to prevent them. There he knelt motionless, absorbed in his prayers, calm 
and devout, to the great admiration of one who was present at this scene and 
described it to me. 


He honoured all according to their rightful claims, but especially Priests. 
He wrote thus on one occasion: “I do not at all approve of Priests being 
made use of in menial household offices, and if sometimes their poverty 
should make this permissible or even desirable, however homely and 
unpolished they may be, we must never lose sight of the respect due to their 
condition and to their priestly character. I see that everywhere they are 
treated according to their birth and social position, but this I cannot suffer; it 
disgusts me absolutely.” A person speaking to him one day of an 
Ecclesiastic as “the little Priest,” he reproved her for using the expression, 
as not sufficiently respectful. 

And this is well known, &c. 


Thirty-Ninth Point 


HIS CONFORMITY TO THE WILL OF GOD 


Her answer on the thirty-ninth point was: 


I have always known that our Blessed Founder was absolutely resigned to 
the good pleasure of God, on which he depended unreservedly and entirely. 
He used to say that nothing that could ever happen would deprive him of 
his fixed resolution to acquiesce perfectly in all that God wished to do with 
him, and with whatever belonged to him. 

About five weeks after he had taken in hand the establishment of our 
Congregation of the Visitation, I fell ill of a fever, in which my life was 
despaired of. Hearing of my dangerous condition, he came to visit me, and 
said: “Perhaps God intends to be satisfied with our attempt, and with the 
goodwill with which we set to work to prepare this little society for Him, 
just as He was satisfied with the readiness which Abraham showed to 
sacrifice his son. If, then, it is His good pleasure that, having reached the 
middle of our journey, we should turn back, His Will be done!” Now, I may 
say with truth that this was an heroic act of resignation, on account of the 
great benefits which he expected that souls would derive from this manner 
of life. 

In a dangerous illness which he had before his consecration, he resigned 
himself calmly to death, saying that, were it not for the mercy of God, he 
should be consumed, but that he hoped that same mercy would be as 
favourable to him now, at the present hour, as it would be twenty or thirty 
years hence. 

It is, however, quite certain that life and death were equally indifferent to 
him, and that he kept himself always prepared for death, as he proved to his 
brother, the Bishop of Chalcedon, who, on one occasion, remarked to our 
Blessed Founder that he found him thoughtful and sad. “No,” he answered, 


“T am not at all sad, but I am on the watch that I may hear when the hour for 
my departure strikes.” 

He lost by death his father, two of his brothers, both men worthy to be 
regretted, and whose death was a great grief to him, also a sister and a 
sister-in-law. In the depth of his sorrow he exclaimed: I was dumb, O Lord, 
and I opened not my mouth, because Thou hast done it (Ps. xxxviii. 10). 

On the death of his mother, whom he loved as himself, he told me in 
writing that when he had closed her eyes, and given her the last kiss of 
peace at the moment when her soul left the body, his heart swelled within 
him, and he wept over this good mother more tears than he had shed since 
he had been a Priest, but yet not tears of bitterness: “For,” he added, “it was 
a calm sorrow though a keen one. I said, like David: I was dumb, O 
Lord, and I opened not my mouth, because Thou hast done it. Doubtless, if 
it had not been for that thought, I should have broken out into passionate 
lamentations, but it seemed to me that I dared not cry out or complain under 
the blows of that fatherly Hand, which truly, thanks to His goodness, I have 
learned to love tenderly from my youth upwards.” 

Again he said to me: “In the midst of my heart of flesh, which was so 
torn with grief at this death, I can feel a certain sweet tranquillity and gentle 
repose of mind resting on Divine Providence, which sheds forth into my 
soul a great contentment amid all its troubles.” 

I have heard that, a short time before the death of our Blessed Founder, 
the Most Serene Prince Cardinal of Savoy sent for him to Avignon. His 
friends, considering the weak state of his health and the inclemency of the 
weather, entreated him not to take this journey, which would certainly do 
him harm. “How can that be helped?” replied the holy Bishop. “We are 
going where we are called, and shall stay there as long as we are able; if 
sickness or any other cause stops us, we shall remain, and come back as and 
when it pleases God.” 

He was seized with apoplexy, and died perfectly and absolutely resigned 
to the good pleasure of God, that is to say, quite indifferent. Before starting 
on this journey he came to bid our Nuns farewell. “May God bring you 
back to us, my lord!” they cried. “And if it is not His good pleasure to do 
so,” he answered, “ what will you have to say to that?” 

One Lent, when he was intending to preach, he fell sick of a fever. He 
wrote thus to me: “If God wishes me to serve Him not by preaching but by 


suffering, His Will be done! 

“If my memory does not err, and I think it does not, there was a talk at 
one time of his imprisonment. He said: “If they were to put me in prison I 
should not care the least, for then I should have more leisure for praying to 
God and writing something which would redound to His glory.” There was 
also some idea of taking away his bishopric. “Well,” he said, “if they did, I 
should be more free to serve God and souls.” 

He was even quite ready to die by the hand of the executioner if that 
should be the good pleasure of God. He once said to me that it seemed to 
him that if God should permit him to be wrongfully accused of the greatest 
crimes and offences possible to be committed, and condemned on that 
account to suffer some terrible punishment, he could undergo it, provided 
that the grace of God assisted him, calmly, quietly, and with entire 
resignation, not fretting at all, so long as he was innocent in the sight of 
God; but that what would trouble him would be, to be accused of heresy, on 
account of the scandal and prejudice which that might cause to souls. 

It would be impossible to express the extreme indifference of his own 
individual will: it was very certain that it was absolutely subject to the 
Divine Will; indeed he used to say of himself that he left it to Our Lord to 
will what He pleased for him, surrendering all superfluous care of himself 
into the hands of God. 

He loved especially those words of St. Paul: Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do? (Acts ix. 6), because, he said, they were so admirable. One day, 
writing to someone, he said how much he delighted in these words of St. 
Paul, and added humbly: “I said them this morning to God, but I dare not 
say them now, because I have found out that I know only too well what He 
would have me to do: He wills that I should mortify myself in all the 
powers of my soul, and that I should be a chosen vessel to carry His holy 
name among the people. But, alas! what I know He wills rue to do, I know 
not how to do it. May He, then, Who knows how to do it, do it in me and by 
me; but may He do it all for Himself; to Whom I have been able to give 
nothing but this poor little thread of goodwill, which I feel down in the very 
depths of my miserable heart. This goodwill lives in me, but I am dead in it, 
and am conscious only of a slow and feeble movement, by which I sigh 
forth almost imperceptibly the sacred watchword of our faithfulness: Vive 
Jésus, Live Jesus!” He was absolutely as indifferent to sickness as to health, 


to life as to death, to contempt as to praise, to the employment of his time 
and whole life, to poverty as to riches, to the loss of those who were dear to 
him as to their preservation; in short, in all things his heart was indifferent, 
loving supremely the good pleasure of God. This is why, as he has himself 
told me, in trouble and distress he experienced a sweetness far surpassing 
any that he felt at other times—the sweetness that came from a perfect 
submission and union of his own mind with the mind of God. I say these 
things firmly and unhesitatingly, because I have myself been a witness of 
them again and again, and on no single occasion have I seen our Blessed 
Founder fail in them. 

Here, again, are words confirming this fact. “It is,” he wrote to me one 
day, “a great satisfaction to my soul, which is truly dedicated to God, to 
walk along with my eyes shut, just as and where Divine Providence leads 
me from time to time; for His reasons and judgments are impenetrable, yet 
always sweet and pleasant to those who trust in Him. What do we will, 
except what God wills? Let us leave Him to guide our soul, which is His 
vessel; He will bring it safe to port. Oh! how happy are those souls which 
only live in this Divine Will!” 

On another occasion, when some hindrance occurred which prevented his 
doing something which he had planned and very much wished to do, he 
wrote to me thus: “The glory of God has thus disposed it, and you know 
what fidelity I have always vowed to it alone; this is why I leave to it 
unreservedly to rule thus over my affections, on occasions when I see that it 
is required of me.” 

On the subject of a most poignant affliction he wrote thus: “We must 
pause speechless when the decrees of the heavenly Will are issued, for God 
disposes of His children according to what is for His greatest glory. In fact 
it is not in our power to keep any of the consolations which He gives us, 
excepting the one of loving Him above all things, which is indeed the 
blessing supremely to be desired. Oh my God! how good it is to live in 
Thee alone, to work in Thee alone, and to rejoice in Thee alone!” 

I should never come to an end if I were to attempt to repeat here all the 
proofs of our Blessed Founder’s absolute resignation and in difference to all 
things except the will of God. This fact is well known, and cannot be 
doubted by those who came in contact with him. It is true, &c. 


Fortieth Point 


HIS DISCERNMENT OF SPIRITS AND GIFT OF PROPHECY 


August 2, 1627, at seven o’clock in the morning, she answered the fortieth 
point as follows: 


Of all the gifts which our Blessed Founder received from God, that of the 
discernment of spirits was one of the most eminent, and was a fact so well 
known to all who visited him most frequently, and were most intimate with 
him, that they, as well as people from all parts, came to him for 
enlightenment in difficulties of conscience. I know that many Prelates, 
Heads of Religious Houses, Monks, Parish Priests, private Gentlemen and 
Lawyers, Princes and Princesses, and persons of all ranks, rich and poor, 
from different provinces, came to him for this purpose. The number of souls 
directed by him in the way of Christian perfection is almost innumerable. I 
have never heard of any one of them who fell away from the fear of God, or 
was misled by any deceits, excepting one individual who lived far away 
from him, and that instance is not absolutely certain. 

When he passed through any town he had such a reception as no one else 
ever received. Even the most experienced spiritual Fathers came to consult 
him, and sent their penitents to him to be enlightened in the most difficult 
points of the spiritual life. A great servant of God assured me that Father 
Coton, a Jesuit, and a man of extraordinary piety, speaking to her about a 
soul then in his charge, and led in most strange paths, said that although 
several other servants of God thought well of this person, he could not feel 
perfectly sure of her, until he had the opinion and testimony of our Blessed 
Founder, with whom this great Father Coton had so much and so often 
wished to confer. 

The Reverend Father Suffren, a Jesuit, the Confessor of the most 
Christian King and of the Queen his mother, a man of the deepest humility, 


and well skilled in the direction of souls, said that after having consulted 
our Blessed Founder, he had learned more as to such direction in the nine 
hours or thereabouts during which he had conversed with him on the 
subject, than he had done as yet in the whole course of his life. 

The Reverend Dom Sens, who was General of the Feuillants and a man 
of rare piety, also told the above-mentioned servant of God that the number 
of those who had received the gift of the discernment of spirits was very 
small, but that our Blessed Founder possessed it, and this in an eminent 
degree; this is a well-known fact. 

The holy Bishop had such a penetrating insight into the souls of men, that 
when he was consulted, either personally or by letter, on matters of 
conscience, he discerned with extraordinary delicacy and clearness the 
inclinations and secret moving springs of those souls, and spoke in terms so 
precise, definite, and intelligible, that he made them understand with the 
greatest ease the most intricate and lofty matters relating to the spiritual life. 
This is very plainly seen in his published Letters. I know this of my own 
experience, but others have also told me so. He assured some persons who 
communicated their spiritual necessities to him that he saw their hearts as 
clearly as through a crystal. To how many souls has he not said: “You are 
not speaking plainly,” which was perfectly true, as someone to whom this 
happened told me. He said to one: “You are hiding from me what one day, 
when it is too late, you will wish you had told me.” And so it really was; 
and others have assured me that they were constrained by the force of 
remorse of conscience, to come back to him that they might explain 
themselves fully. 

Generally speaking, it was impossible to conceal anything from him: 
indeed, people used to say that he knew their hearts and all their thoughts 
quite well. I have been assured by reliable persons that he had actually told 
them what they were thinking about. He could also discern if anyone was 
possessed or not. He often told his penitents what they wished to say before 
they had spoken, and that he could do this was an almost universal belief 
among those who made their confessions to him. A certain person of high 
rank who had gone astray, and fallen into some secret sin, owned 
ingenuously that he dared not show himself to our Blessed Founder for fear 
he should know what he had done. 


There was a certain Nun who had great and most extraordinary visions 
and revelations. These were communicated to several doctors of divinity, 
and had even been approved by four Religious, doctors of divinity 
belonging to different reformed Orders. Our Blessed Founder was informed 
of this in writing, and without having seen the person in whom all these 
graces were said to have operated, he, though with his usual modesty, 
condemned the whole matter, forbidding at the same time any contention 
with those who had given their approval to it, and very soon after wards it 
was plainly proved that the thing was nothing but an imposture. He gave 
suitable advice for the guidance of this soul, and she afterwards 
acknowledged her sin, and died a holy death. He undeceived many others, 
and he has never, to my knowledge, approved the turn of mind and spiritual 
life of any one without its being thoroughly good and solid. 

From various quarters I know that his advice was sought on these 
supernatural occurrences: he did not despise them, but at the same time he 
never made much of them. It was only true virtues that he reckoned as of 
real account. I know that he often calmed excited spirits with a single word. 

There were many souls (and I myself among the number) who, being 
anxious and disquieted with many troubles, and coming to him in their 
distress, were, by the grace of God, calmed sometimes by a single word of 
his. I have heard that this was the case with a soul tormented with scruples 
and the fear of being lost, to whom, after having heard her pour forth all the 
anguish of her spirit, he said: You must lose your soul in order to save it. 
When she expressed a desire to receive fuller instructions from him: “No,” 
said he, “that is enough; you need submission more than reasoning.” And 
she then left him, greatly calmed and consoled. 

To another who suffered from very much the same mental disquietude, he 
only said: “Do not be anxious about anything; submit absolutely to the good 
pleasure of God,” and at once a great peace and calmness fell upon her soul, 
and abode there ever after. 

M. le President de la Valbonne went to him one day, in great disturbance 
of mind. Before he had time to explain his trouble, our Blessed Founder led 
him into his study and made him read a chapter of the Treatise on Divine 
Love, which he was at that time writing. After the good man had read it, he 
became quite calm, and unburdened of the trouble which had been 
oppressing him interiorly. Many were quieted by a single glance from him, 


others by reading his letters; and in fact innumerable maladies of restless 
souls were cured by him. 

In conformity with the Spirit of God which acted in him, he was always 
quick to recognize the dispositions of the souls with whom he came in 
contact, and if he found them not prepared for what he was going to say, 
would stop short, not wishing to waste words where there was no audience; 
but as soon as he recognised the unction of the Spirit of God, he poured into 
these souls the instruction necessary for their welfare. 

Moreover, I have noticed, that quite gladly he left the Holy Spirit to do 
His work freely in souls, and he himself followed the attraction of that 
Divine Spirit, and guided them as they were led by God, leaving them to 
follow the Divine inspirations, rather than his own instructions. I have 
observed this in my own case, and I have also been told of it by others with 
whom he dealt in the same manner; and, if I am not mistaken, he showed by 
thus acting great enlightenment in the discerning of spirits. 

He was absolutely admirable and incomparable in his method of training 
minds according to their various capacities, without ever urging them on 
unduly: indeed he gave and imprinted upon the hearts of his penitents a 
certain liberty which set them free from all scruples and difficulties, and 
raised the soul to such a tender love of God, that every hindrance to the 
devout life vanished. To this fact all his books bear ample testimony, and I 
know that there was an inexpressible sweetness in obeying his counsels; 
indeed as regards myself, my only trouble was that he did not give me 
commands enough. 

A young girl, who was thinking of entering our Order, came to ask him 
when he would like her to do so. He answered firmly: “You will never be a 
Nun, but this little sister of yours will be one.” The child to whom he 
alluded was then only twelve years old, but it turned out exactly as our 
Blessed Founder had predicted; the elder girl married, the younger took the 
veil, and is now Superior of one of the Convents of our Order. 

In these matters the holy Bishop received great enlightenment from God, 
by means of prayer. I remember that the late M. Favre, First President of the 
Supreme Senate of Savoy, a most excellent man, of rare humility and piety, 
the intimate friend of our Blessed Founder, told me that as he was in very 
great affliction about the soul of his wife, who had died without confession, 
he came to tell him of his trouble. The holy Bishop prayed for her, and then 


said to the President: “Do not grieve any more about the soul of my sister 
(so he called her); rest assured that it is in the way of salvation.” 

In the year 1616 the Duke de Nemours came with a large army to take 
possession of this province of Savoy. Every one believed the ruin of the 
country and the taking of this town to be inevitable. Our Blessed Founder, 
after having thought a while over this disturbance, declared with great 
firmness that it would all soon die away, and so it did, just at the time 
predicted by him. 

When tidings were brought to him of the illness of a sister-in-law, he 
went to say Mass for her; on his return he told me that he had not known 
how to pray for her as a sick person, but could only do so for her as dead, 
which indeed she was at the time, as we soon afterwards heard. 

Five or six years before I took the veil, I said to him: “My lord, will you 
never take me away from the world?” He answered with extraordinary 
firmness: “Yes, and some day you will leave all things; you will come to 
me, and your portion will be the utter destitution of the Cross.” This did 
indeed take place, and by means so far removed from any that human 
prudence would have suggested, that they can be attributed only to the 
Providence of God. 

I know that to a great many people he predicted events, which really 
happened, and of which he could have known nothing except by the gift of 
prophecy; such as the issue—humanly speaking, absolutely uncertain—of 
various matters. For example, he predicted to Madame de Crémieux, a lady 
living in his diocese, who had lost many children at their birth, that she 
would at last become the happy mother of a living child. This was so, and 
the child born at that time is living still. This is true, &c. 


Forty-First Point 


HIS MAGNANIMITY 


Her answer on the forty-first point was: 


Our Blessed Founder possessed a courage so great and noble, so generous 
and so magnanimous, that he was never intimidated by any living creature 
or any earthly thing. He was far above all that when it was a question of 
what related to the glory of God. He laughed to scorn honours, and benefits, 
and the favours of the great, placing no reliance whatever upon them, any 
more than he did on life or death, relations or friends; his mind rose 
superior to all these things and had the mastery of them. Such was his 
magnanimity. 

It was also displayed in an infinity of great and difficult enterprises which 
he undertook, as appears in my depositions, Point 28, treating of his 
fortitude. 

He wrote to me once that he had done a great many courageous acts out 
of sheer simplicity, “Not certainly,” he added, “out of simplicity of mind, 
for I do not wish to speak in a double manner, but from simplicity of 
confidence in God.” This he told me when speaking on the subject of his 
passing through Geneva after he became Bishop, on his way to Gex, where 
he was going to re-establish the Catholic Faith in several parishes. For, 
finding it very dangerous to cross the Rhone at the port, he bravely 
determined to do so by the bridge of Geneva, and he traversed the whole 
city at the peril of his life, to the astonishment of those who knew that he 
had resolved to attempt this crossing. And had he been questioned as to 
who he was, he would have died rather than deny it; indeed he had 
commanded his servants, if asked at the gate, who this person was in whose 
suite they were, to reply: the Bishop of the diocese, which they did. 


He never attributed the honours which so many Princes, Princesses, and 
great people paid him as due to any merit of his own. He referred all to 
God, and never took advantage of such, except in some matter which 
concerned the glory of God or the good of his neighbour; as in the instance 
of the establishment of the Barnabite Fathers in this town of Annecy and at 
Thonon; for our own Order; and for such work as required the support of a 
Prince’s authority, and sometimes of his pecuniary assistance. Thus, at 
times, this was needed for the protection of persons unjustly molested, or to 
procure favours and help for others, and even pensions for poor people who 
had been converted to our Catholic religion. 

When his Most Serene Highness the Duke of Savoy gave him the 
appointment of Grand Almoner to the Princess of Piedmont, he wrote to me 
thus: “You will, I think, readily believe me when I tell you that I have 
neither directly nor indirectly striven for this post; no indeed, for I feel 
within me no sort of ambition, except to be able to employ the remainder of 
my life usefully for the honour of Our Lord.” 

He said once with regard to some proposals which had been made to him 
touching his own private advantage: “How could you imagine me to be so 
poor-spirited a creature as to aim at any reward except that of eternity! I 
hold the Court in sovereign contempt, because the world’s supremest 
pleasures and all its maxims I abhor more and more.” 

He saw that it would be a great advantage to his bishopric if his brother 
succeeded him in it, yet he never spoke of the matter to the Prince, and told 
me in writing, when the Duke of Savoy gave his brother the certificate of 
the Coadjutorship, that he had never sought or asked for it, either directly or 
indirectly. This is true, &c. 


Forty-Second Point 


HIS ASSIDUITY IN THE CONFESSIONAL 


Her answer on the, forty-second point was: 


Our Blessed Founder was absolutely incomparable in the zeal and charity 
which he displayed in the Confessional. He gave himself up absolutely to 
this sacred work, with no measure or limit save the necessity of those who 
had recourse to him. For them, knowing how great a profit this Sacrament 
brings to souls, he put aside whatever else he was doing—unless, indeed, he 
happened to be occupied in some business still more important to the glory 
of God. Numbers of people, noblemen, ladies of rank, citizens, soldiers, 
maid-servants, peasants, beggars, sick persons, even those afflicted with the 
most loathsome and revolting diseases, came to him on Sundays and 
Festivals, and were received by him with no distinction of persons, but with 
equal love and gentleness. Indeed he never refused to see any one, however 
mean and wretched, but on the contrary, I firmly believe he felt a deeper 
affection for such, treating them more tenderly than the rich and fortunate, 
for this, he said, was true charity. Even children were not denied an 
audience by our Blessed Founder, and he received them so kindly that they 
delighted to come back to him again and again. 

He gave his penitents all the time and opportunity which they desired in 
order to explain themselves clearly and fully. He never hurried them. 
Besides the above-mentioned seasons, at whatever day or hour they asked 
for him, he left everything to go to them, sometimes even giving up going 
to recite Office in the Cathedral, or delaying the saying of Mass although he 
was ready vested, or getting up from his meals, to the vexation of his 
servants, who vainly tried to dissuade him from so doing. 

At the great Festivals, Jubilees, and similar occasions he was often 
obliged to hear confessions day and night. One day I saw him overwhelmed 


with fatigue. “These days,” he said to me, “are worth their weight in gold to 
me, I am hearing so great a number of confessions.” In order to give 
confidence to his penitents he used to say to them: “Make no difference 
between your heart and mine; I am wholly yours, our souls are one.” 

He wept with some over their sins, and treated his penitents so gently that 
they melted before him. On one occasion he wrote to me thus: “We have 
had a great Jubilee here, which has kept me very busy, but much consoled 
by the hearing of many general confessions, and by promises of amendment 
from my penitents, which I have gathered in with tears, partly of joy, partly 
of love.” 

Another time he wrote thus to me: “Four days ago I received into the 
bosom of the Church and to Confession a gentleman, twenty years of age. 
Saviour of my soul! what joy it was to hear him so devoutly accusing 
himself of his sins, and by so doing revealing so clearly those hidden 
springs and motions of the Providence of God, which in so admirable and 
sublime a manner had lifted him out of the mire! I felt almost beside myself 
with joy. How many kisses of peace I gave him.” When he knew that, either 
from shame or fear, his penitents found it difficult to express themselves 
plainly in Confession, he tried by all possible means to open their hearts 
and increase their confidence. “Am I not your father?” he would say to 
them again and again until they answered: “Yes,” and then would go on to 
say: “Do you not really wish to tell me everything? God is waiting for you 
to open your hearts, His arms are extended to receive you. You see that I am 
in the place of God, and you are ashamed to be plain with me; but apart 
from that I am a sinner, and if you had committed all the crimes in the 
world I should not be astonished at them.” 

He even, with the greatest gentleness, helped them to explain their sins, 
when he saw that from ignorance or shame they had difficulty in telling 
them. 

After Confession he spoke such-like cheering words: “Oh! how dear your 
soul and all its revelations are to me! Now the angels are rejoicing and 
exulting over this action, and I join with them in congratulating you upon it; 
but you must promise Our Lord and me also not to fall back again.” 

When he saw that there was no real contrition accompanying the 
confession he would elicit it by a few short words, such as: “You wish that 
you had never offended God, do you not?” And sometimes he would cause 


the penitent to repeat something of which he had accused himself in order 
to overcome the repugnance felt in declaring it. 

He gave very slight penances, and used to say: “You will do what I tell 
you, will you not? then say such and such a thing,” naming some vocal 
prayer which could be easily said, and never giving as a penance meditation 
on some mystery, or anything of that kind. 

He spoke very little at Confession, unless it was necessary to remove vain 
scruples or to enlighten his penitents as to what was sin and what was not. 
What he did say, nevertheless, touched the heart far more than long 
harangues would have done, and one left him full of courage, and often 
with much recollection and a deep sense of the presence of God. 

He liked people to be simple, clear, and artless in Confession, and told his 
penitents that it was necessary to make it clearly understood what impulses 
had led to the commission of sins, and that they must not make their 
confessions in an off-hand way, but must show the Confessor plainly all the 
moving springs which had brought about such a result, otherwise it would 
be impossible ever to be thoroughly cleansed from them. By this zeal in 
purging souls by plain confession, he rooted out many evil passions which 
others, who did not follow this method, might have left there. 

With this extraordinary kindliness he opened hearts the most closely shut, 
drew out the evil hidden in them, and in its place planted gentle affections 
and firm resolutions. The decisive character of the solutions he gave was 
incomparable; he cleared up all doubts and scruples of conscience instantly, 
and restored peace and calm to the soul. 


The same day, at two o’clock in the afternoon: 


Continuing the subject of the preceding point (the forty-second), I add that 
it would be impossible to enumerate all those who by the help of our 
Blessed Founder were led on further and further in the way of Christian 
perfection, and that only we, who have seen so many of his penitents 
beginning a new life and full of ardour, could believe it. In short, everyone 
who came to him in a right spirit left him with great profit to their souls and 
an earnest desire to come to him again, and they encouraged one another in 
such desires. 


In Paris, where he often heard confessions in our Church, and also at 
Grenoble, I have seen crowds of people of rank of both sexes. God only 
knows the infinite number of souls won for His Divine Majesty through the 
medium of this Blessed Founder, for his wide-spread reputation of being 
unequalled in gentleness and piety, and incomparable in his method of 
directing souls, brought penitents to him from all quarters. 

When it was known that he was passing through a town, or to the country 
house of any of his friends, he was always called upon to hear general 
confessions, and, as he used to say, his penitents kept for him the deepest 
recesses of their conscience and the things which they had great difficulty in 
telling to others. This is true, &c. 


Forty-Third Point 


HIS CARE FOR THE PERFECTION OF MONASTIC ORDERS 


Her answer on the forty-third point was: 


I have always observed in our Blessed Founder, a great love for the work of 
reforming Religious Houses of either men or women, and of perfecting 
souls called by God to that holy vocation, and with these objects in view, he 
drew up with his own hand excellent memorials, which he gave to his 
Highness the Prince of Piedmont, who was very anxious about the reform 
of the monasteries in his dominions. 

He expended great labour and care upon several Religious Houses, and 
among others on that of St. Catherine of the Order of St. Bernard, close to 
this town of Annecy, in which God blessed his efforts greatly, the Nuns 
living there at this present time in a most pious and edifying manner though 
not enclosed; and some of them, by the advice of our Blessed Founder, have 
retired to Rumilly, a little town in this diocese, where they live a cloistered 
life with so much perfection, that they have attracted numbers of Nuns of 
that Order, and also many young girls from the world, forming three or four 
Houses of this reform, to the great glory of God. It would be impossible in 
writing, to give an idea of the patience exercised by the holy Bishop 
towards the Mother Abbess of St. Catherine, in order to win her confidence 
and to persuade her to let him hear the confessions of her Nuns, which she 
did not wish to do, although they all desired it ardently, and to give him the 
entire charge of their consciences; for, as some of them have told me, his 
very presence inspired them with devotion and a hatred of sin. 

He reformed the Priory of Talloires, of the Order of St. Benedict, 
spending much time, and pains upon this work, and also the Abbey of Sixt 
in his diocese, of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine, and prescribed for 


them rules according to which they live and serve God. He went twice to a 
Benedictine Abbey in Burgundy. 

He revived the devotion due to the Blessed Virgin under the title of the 
Visitation, which devotion had, before the ravages of heresy, been practised 
in the mountain district of Voiron, about nine miles from Geneva. There he 
established a Congregation of hermits, to whom he gave rules, and I have 
heard that their lives are most exemplary and edifying, most useful to all the 
neighbor hood as a model of spiritual excellence, and many come there 
secretly on pilgrimage from Geneva. 

He intended to establish other Congregations in his bishopric, among 
which may be mentioned the Oratorians, whom he wished to place at 
Rumilly, but his death prevented the accomplishment of this purpose. 

He established two colleges of Barnabite Fathers in this diocese, as has 
been already said, and finally he instituted our Order of the Visitation of 
Holy Mary, the customs of which were imitated by other Nuns in the reform 
of many of their Convents, urged thereto by the sweetness and serenity 
which they had observed in our manner of life. 

The considerations which moved him to this latter work were purely 
divine, and in conformity with the thoughts with which God had inspired 
him long years before. Indeed those who saw and knew of the birth and 
progress of the Order cannot attribute its origin to any human cause, and, 
thanks to God, it has flourished, and gained so high a reputation for piety, 
that since it was established seventeen years ago, the number of its 
Convents and their inmates has so greatly increased in Savoy, France, and 
Lorraine, that there are now as many as twenty-eight Houses actually 
established, as well as several all ready to be so, both in Piedmont and in 
other parts of France. 

In short, it is impossible to give you an idea of his ardent zeal for the 
souls of Religious. He said one day and with extraordinary feeling: “If a 
person living in the world were to ask me what she must do in order to save 
her soul, I should answer: Keep the commandments of God, and you will 
infallibly do so. But to a Nun I should say: By giving yourself absolutely 
and entirely to God. The King of Kings will have all or nothing, He will 
reign alone or not at all It will not be God Who will judge Monks and Nuns, 
but the Saints, who will say to them: We had the same flesh and bones as 
you have, and yet we walked along the road marked out for us by our 


Master! He used also to say that it was better to be cold than lukewarm, 
because coldness was at least recognisable, but that the lukewarm were 
intolerable to our Divine Lord; that He would cast them away from Him. 
All this is true, &c. 


Forty-Fourth Point 


HIS ZEAL FOR THE SALVATION OF SOULS THE BOOKS HE 
PUBLISHED 


Her answer on the forty-fourth point was: 


It is an undoubted fact that our Blessed Founder had an ardent and universal 
zeal for the salvation of souls and for the profit of every living creature. All 
his life, indeed, was spent in work of this kind. 

I know that by his gentleness, prudence, and timely aid he won for God 
souls plunged in the mire of horrible sins, which were supreme in certain 
families, and from which he entirely delivered them. 

“Oh!” he once said to me in writing, “how sweet and honourable is the 
service of souls, however laborious!” 

He led a very great number of souls in various parts of the country to live 
a perfect life, as I have said before, and for them he was obliged to write 
multitudinous letters, all with his own hand, besides reading those which 
were addressed to him, and they were often very long and badly written. 

He wrote to me once: “A great number of souls flock to me, asking me 
how they must serve God. Help me by your prayers; as for ardour, that 
burns within my heart more hotly than ever. But you see, so many children 
throw themselves into my arms and seek nourishment from me, that I 
should lose all my strength if the love of God did not reinvigorate me.” 

It was this same zeal which made him undertake the writing of those 
excellent books which he has bequeathed to posterity, and which he wrote 
under the pressure of so much business, that people who knew his 
innumerable occupations of other kinds were filled with admiring wonder. 

The first book he wrote was the Defence of the Holy Cross, upon which 
he was engaged while labouring for the conversion of the heretics in the 
Chablais. Indeed this book was intended to confute and crush the arguments 


of the Genevan Ministers, who had written against the honour of this 
standard of our salvation. 

The second was Advice to Confessors, being a help to the Priests of his 
diocese in the direction of souls in the Sacrament of Penance. 

The third was the Introduction to the Devout Life for persons living in the 
world; a book which it is said the Spirit of God alone could have dictated, 
and which has been highly and universally praised both by the learned and 
unlearned; a book which has been, and still is, most profitable to multitudes 
of souls. Indeed there is scarcely a nation which has not desired to have a 
translation of the work, and the editions through which it has passed are 
truly numerous enough to fill one with astonishment. An infinite number of 
souls have found in this book the means of their salvation and the way of 
true Christian perfection, according to their position. 

Many people have told me that from this book they received their first 
seeds of devotion, and the light and teaching necessary to carry on and 
maintain it. 

I know one person who, being immersed in the vanities of the world, 
having read this book for the first time, owned that she was at once so 
entirely converted that very soon afterwards she became a Nun. Not only 
that, but she led many people of rank, living in the same house with herself, 
to exchange a life of idleness and frivolity for one of devotion; and it is well 
known that the reading of this book induced many young girls to enter 
religion. The Reverend Jesuit Fathers recommend it incessantly, and give it 
as a guide to the Nuns of St. Ursula, who teach girls. 

This book having fallen into the hands of a person who is said to have 
been the Head of a Religious Order, he considered it to be so full of the 
Spirit of God, that he declared no one but its author could bring his soul 
into a state of repose. He therefore resolved to seek him out wherever he 
might be, and set forth on his journey, although he is said to have lived at 
about three hundred miles distance from here. On reaching Lyons he heard 
that our Blessed Founder was there, having come to see the late Cardinal de 
Marquemont. The Monk sent a note to the holy Bishop by a lackey, begging 
him to fix a place and time in which he could speak to him at his ease, 
adding that, if his lordship did not do so, he would be responsible for the 
loss of his soul. Upon this our Blessed Founder, in spite of the 
remonstrances of those about him, who feared some foul play on the part of 


the heretics, instantly appointed a time for seeing him in the parlour of our 
Convent at Lyons. The Monk, as soon as he entered the parlour, cut the bell 
rope so that no one might interrupt him, and then kept the holy Bishop for 
four hours listening to his general confession, after which he received his 
blessing, and went away full of consolation and peace of mind. 

A gentleman from Limoges, coming to visit the tomb of our Blessed 
Founder, desired to speak with me, and told me that he had taken this 
journey on purpose to venerate the last resting-place of one to whom he 
owed so much. He went on to say that, having by chance come upon and 
read the Introduction, he found in it so much that was attractive and perfect 
as regards the Christian life, that he was instantly inspired with a longing to 
change his own way of life, and to implore the aid of the writer of the book. 
That then, having been told by his Confessor, a Jesuit, that our Blessed 
Founder was the writer, and further where the place was in which his holy 
body rested, he at once set forth upon this pilgrimage, although it was in the 
depth of a severe winter, and the journey about three hundred miles long. 
He went on to tell me at length all about his past life and the miracle of his 
conversion by the reading of this same book, and how he had ever since 
taken our Blessed Founder for his advocate and intercessor. He drew from 
his fingers two diamond rings, asking me to offer them in honour of the 
holy Bishop, adding that if he had anything more precious he would gladly 
offer it, so great was his zeal and his confidence in his prayers. He told me 
that he was going to become a Jesuit, and I believe that he is one now, for I 
learned from his last letters to me that he had been a Priest for a year, and 
that having wound up his affairs he was going to enter amongst the Jesuit 
Fathers, in order to carry out his intention. He entreated me always to 
commend him to the prayers and intercession of his blessed protector. 

Even the Huguenots hold this book in high esteem, so far as its teaching 
with regard to manners and morals is concerned. 

A gentleman of Dauphiné, a heretic, having had it given to him by some 
friend, read it, and found it so profitable that he kept it, and wrote at the 
beginning with his own hand: “I have read and re-read this book; God grant 
that it may be to His glory and the salvation of my own soul!” This desire 
was granted, and he died a good Catholic, the book being found after his 
death, with the writing in it above mentioned. 


The Reverend Father-General of the Carthusian Order, a man of great 
holiness and advanced learning, said openly, after reading this book, that 
the author had been so successful in his work, that it alone was sufficient to 
immortalise his memory. 

Besides this, our Blessed Founder wrote an admirable Treatise on the 
Love of God in twelve books, a work which makes me truly feel how pure 
that Divine love was in him. and how deeply versed he was in the science 
of the Saints. Often, when he was composing, he used to say that he should 
try to write as much on his own heart as on the sheets of paper before him. 
Humble souls, who receive from God special and abundant light, find there 
all that they could desire to guide them to a perfect union with God. Indeed 
it is a firm and unchanging truth, attested by all who knew the holy Prelate 
and his books, that his teaching may be followed without any fear of going 
astray, since it is perfectly Catholic, clear, straightforward, solid, and 
secure, leading on to the purity of the Faith and the perfection of Divine 
love. 

I know as a fact that our Blessed Founder intended to write many other 
treatises on religious subjects; he used to say that he only desired a longer 
life that he might write something more to the honour and glory of this 
Divine love. The overwhelming press of business and his own physical 
infirmities, however, prevented his continuing what he had already begun, 
and death came suddenly and all too soon upon him, to the great grief and 
loss of the general public as well as of the many souls who still deplore it 
continually. This is true, &c. 


Forty-Fifth Point 


HIS CONTEMPT FOR HONOURS AND FOR WORLDLY 
GOODS 


Her answer on the forty-fifth point was: 


It is a well-known and positive fact, that our Blessed Founder had a very 
great contempt for the things of this world, for its pomps, its vanities, its 
grandeur, and all that it esteems the most. He said once: “I always find a 
difficulty in composing the funeral orations of Princes and Princesses, 
because so much of the world, for which, thank God, I have no inclination, 
must enter into them.” 

The late King, Henry the Great (Henry IV), in the year 1602, when our 
Blessed Founder went to France to re-establish the Catholic religion in the 
bailiwick of Gex, entreated him earnestly on five different occasions to 
remain in the country, promising him a good revenue and large benefices. 
He, however, replied that since Divine Providence had bound him to the 
bishopric of Geneva, he desired to work there, and to make no change. I 
have been told on reliable authority, that this same King awarded him a 
handsome pension, having heard that his revenue only amounted to a 
thousand crowns, a sum which he said was too small for a Bishop. Our 
Blessed Founder thanked him, but refused to accept it. He used to say that it 
was better to want little than to have much; that he who was not satisfied 
with a sufficiency would be satisfied with nothing. He detested those who, 
having enough to support themselves according to their condition in life, 
yet did all they possibly could to get more. As for himself he wished, he 
said, to have no other to-morrow than the Providence of God. 

This same King again entreated him to come back to France for the 
service of the Church. He wished to be told what kind of service, not 
considering himself capable of all sorts of employment, and added: “God 


has given me the grace to know that I am made for Him, by Him, and in 
Him. I shall never be the child of fortune as long as I live; that is why I will 
never hesitate to go wherever I may be called for the service of the Divine 
glory; but still I am generous enough to wish only to be set to such work as 
I am able to do properly.” 

I have never known a soul so disinterested and so absolutely stripped of 
affection for the things of earth as was our Blessed Founder. He told me 
that, on his last return from Piedmont, two persons of rank applied to him, 
with an entreaty that he would help them to obtain from his Highness the 
Duke of Savoy some favour, involving great pecuniary advantages, which 
they desired, adding that they promised him a large share in their profits. He 
answered gently: “You do not know me; I am a man without such interests, 
and never do anything for money; but rest assured that I will exert myself 
for you in the matter with even more zeal than if it were for myself.” And 
this he did. 

His friends often wished to procure other benefices for him, even the last 
time he came to Paris, but he would never stir in the matter. He said: “If I 
leave my bishopric, it will not be in order to take on myself the burden of 
another, for whether Divine Providence makes me change my abode or 
leaves me here, is all the same to me. Would it not be better for me to have 
no such burden of office, so that I might breathe a little in the Cross of my 
Saviour and write something for His glory? “ 

There lives not the creature, I believe, who ever knew him to take a step, 
or say a word to advance his own preferment in the riches and honours of 
this world. His sole ambition was, as he has often told me, to spend his life 
as usefully as was possible for the increase of the glory of God, and of the 
salvation of souls. 

Someone writing to him on one occasion, wished him much prosperity 
and temporal advancement. He replied: “Ah! what are you wishing me? 
Greatness and prosperity, did you say? Indeed I do not want any. By the 
grace of God I only expect and desire in this miserable world, such a 
measure of both as the Son of God, by His own will, possessed in the 
Manger at Bethlehem.” 

Again, he wrote to me thus: “Do not think that any Court favours can 
entangle me. Ah! how much more desirable a thing it is to be poor in the 
house of God, than to dwell in the splendid palaces of Kings! I am making 


my novitiate here (he was then in Paris with the Cardinal Prince of Savoy), 
but I will never be professed here, God helping me. Thanks to Him, I have 
learnt at the Court to be more simple and less worldly; but could we 
possibly love this miserable vanity of a world, after having considered the 
goodness and the unchangeableness of the Eternity of God? for we must 
neither love nor cling to anything but the truth of our good God, to Whom 
be praise for ever that He has led us to a perfect contempt for all earthly 
things.” 

Our Blessed Founder certainly never handled money except to distribute 
it to the poor, and he so despised it that he had no wish to know anything 
about its value, or the different kinds of coins circulated. 

People were astonished, knowing that his revenue was only a thousand 
crowns, at his being able to discharge all the expenses which fell upon him, 
for notwithstanding his lavish almsgiving, all sorts of persons were 
hospitably entertained at his house. 

His furniture was very simple though suitable; his dress neat and clean, 
but his servants have assured me that his underclothing was, generally 
speaking; much mended. In short, in all places and in all things he showed 
his supreme contempt for this world’s affairs. 

One day, returning from the town to his house, he found the door closed, 
nor could it be opened for some time. At this he was secretly delighted, and 
stood humbly waiting outside like a poor beggar. 

It was an extraordinary satisfaction to him to have no house of his own, 
and to know that the master could turn him out whenever he pleased. “A 
great many people,” he said, “try to persuade me to buy a house. Oh! if they 
only knew the comfort it is to me not to have one, and that I never wish to 
have one, and that I hope to die glorying in having nothing, and that that is 
my one ambition. Yes, let the world clamour as it will, by the grace of God I 
shall never change in this.” And God in a measure fulfilled the desire of His 
servant, for he died in the house of a poor gardener. 

Someone wrote to him once saying that she was absolutely poor, God be 
thanked. “Oh!” he replied, “if that were true I should say that you were then 
absolutely happy, thanks be to God. Our Lord said: Messed are the poor! 
Human wisdom never fails to say, Blessed are the Monasteries, Chapters, 
and Convents which are rich.” And he added that we should cultivate 
poverty, and that we should be glad that it should be little esteemed. 


“I search my heart closely,” he said, “to discover whether old age is 
leading me into avaricious thoughts and feelings, but I find, on the contrary, 
that it has set me free from care, and made me reject with my whole soul all 
kinds of covetousness, human forethought in looking to the future, and fear 
of falling into poverty and want” 


The third day of the month of August, at seven o’clock in the morning: 


In continuation of the same subject, I may say that our Blessed Founder 
gave away the whole of his own patrimony, despoiling himself of it freely 
in favour of his brothers. He wrote to me that it was a delight to him to do 
so, and that he felt as if he were relieved of a great burden, now that he had 
no more temporal possessions. 

Some of his family told him, on one occasion, that people who made no 
show in this world always exposed themselves to ridicule, and that it was 
his duty to spend part of his time in doing something for himself and his 
family. He afterwards said to some persons who were in his confidence: “I 
laugh to scorn all these follies; for one of my greatest consolations is to 
picture myself as having nothing, and certainly when I die I shall have 
nothing.” 

From all this we see clearly that our Blessed Founder had an 
extraordinary love for the Evangelical Counsels, especially for holy 
poverty, which was most dear to him. He often wished to be deficient in 
something which bare necessity demands, so that he might in that at least 
imitate his Saviour, the King of the poor. Especially towards the close of his 
life, this love increased greatly in his heart; he often spoke of it, and 
expressed his high esteem of it. 

He had also been endowed by God with a most keen perception of the 
beauty and excellence of these holy Counsels, and it was for this reason he 
held in such supreme contempt the things of this life which are opposed to 
them. He used to say: “The more I see of the world, the more I dislike it, 
and I do not believe that I could live in it, if the service of souls and the 
furtherance of their salvation did not lighten the burden. The more I know 
of it, the more highly I esteem those who belong to Jesus Christ.” 

In short it would be impossible to express the contempt of our Blessed 
Founder for the things of this life; indeed he used to say that no one whose 


heart was in heaven could possibly fret about the things of earth. All this is 
true, &c. 


Forty-Sixth Point 


HIS MANNER OF DEALING WITH HIS NEIGHBOUR 


Her answer on the forty-sixth point was: 


It is well known that our Blessed Founder gave most easy and free access to 
all who wished to hold intercourse with him. He had given orders to his 
servants never to send away anyone who asked for him, except on 
occasions when he was obliged to shut himself up in order to despatch some 
important business. This, however, he very seldom did, although, as he once 
told me, the business of his diocese and that which came upon him from 
elsewhere poured in, not in streams but in torrents, so that we may well 
admire the way in which he managed to satisfy everyone and fulfil all that 
was required of him. 

He received everybody with the same gracious calmness, rejecting none, 
whatever their condition might be. He listened quietly to them all and as 
long as each person desired. So patient and attentive was he, that you would 
have thought he had nothing but that one thing to do; and all left him 
content and satisfied. Indeed people were only too glad to have some 
business to communicate to him, that they might enjoy the sweetness and 
serenity which he diffused into the souls of those who spoke to him, and 
whom he attracted by this means to confide in him. This was especially the 
case when the communication related to the soul, for it was his delight to 
speak of holy devotion, and to incite others, as far as he could, to practise it, 
according to their vocation and condition. 

The manner and speech of our Blessed Founder were exceedingly grave 
and dignified, but at the same time, most humble, gentle, and candid, for he 
was absolutely devoid of art, dissimulation, and stiffness. He was never 
heard to use a badly-chosen word, such as could in the smallest degree 
annoy any one, or such as breathed of levity. He spoke in a low voice, 


gravely, steadily, gently, and wisely, and always to the point, but without 
any attempt at fine language, or any affectation; he loved artlessness and 
simplicity. I myself, and also many others, have often noticed that he never 
said too much or too little, but just exactly what was necessary; using 
expressions so good that they left nothing to be desired. He used to teach us 
that many things should be said by modest silence, and calmness of mind 
and deportment, and certainly this practice was much to be admired in his 
Own case. 

He was very truthful in all that he said, and used to say that to abstain 
from lying was a great means of attracting the Spirit of God to dwell within 
us. When he was struck by the apoplexy of which he died, an Out-sister2283 
of our Convent at Lyons, hearing of his seizure, hurried to him, and 
thinking to rouse him, told him that his brother, the Bishop of Chalcedon, 
had arrived. He replied firmly: “Ah, Sister, we must not lie.” 

The conversation of this great servant of God was openly extolled, and 
was generally considered, by those who knew him, unequalled in its 
agreeableness. A French prelate spoke of it as perfectly angelic. My brother, 
the Archbishop of Bourges, as well as my late father and several other 
persons of high rank who had been his familiar friends, and had travelled 
with him, could not sufficiently praise his holy, useful, and most delightful 
conversation; I have heard them speak of it with admiration. 

He never laughed at, or offended anyone. He sometimes told little 
amusing stories, but with so much modesty, that those who heard them, 
were equally entertained and edified. If he chanced to be in company where 
the faults of neighbours were discussed and blamed, he always showed that 
he took no pleasure in the subject, and made excuses for the disparaged 
individuals. For, if he could not excuse the act, he excused as far as possible 
the intention, and cast the blame of the errors upon the infirmity of the 
persons. When the faults committed were very grave, he would raise his 
eyes to heaven, shrug his shoulders, and say softly: Human misery! human 
misery! this is to remind us that we are but men. 

He was never, I believe, heard to speak ill of anyone, nor to criticise the 
actions of others. If anyone else did so in his presence, he took up the 
defence of the absent person, and showed by his words how much such 
conversation displeased him. 


Above all things, he could not endure that any one should turn his 
neighbour into ridicule; he said that this was directly contrary to charity. It 
happened on one occasion that a person of high rank ridiculed before him 
another who was very ugly and awkward. When the rest of the company 
had departed, the holy Bishop took the offender aside. “What!” he 
exclaimed, “do you treat your neighbour in this way? Is not this creature 
whom you consider so disagreeable made to the image of God? Perhaps she 
is a thousand times more pleasing to Him in her external ugliness, than all 
the beauties of the world have ever been. We must learn to love God in His 
creatures.” 

This holy Bishop was one of the most perfectly courteous and well-bred 
men in the world. I know that some of the courtiers admired this in him 
especially. His holy gravity and dignity were so blended with humility that 
he excited esteem, reverence, and love in the hearts of all who spoke with 
him. His words also were gentle, but went to the heart; in fact all those who 
spoke to him were greatly edified and perfectly satisfied. As he passed 
through the streets, everyone who met him and received his blessing 
thought himself happy indeed. Even the little children pressed round him, 
and he touched and caressed them with wonderful tenderness. And all this 
is true, &c. 


Forty-Seventh Point 


HIS CONDUCT IN THE GOVERNMENT OF HIS DIOCESE 


Her answer on the forty-seventh point was: 


It is well known that our Blessed Founder never failed to hold a Synod 
every year with the greatest advantage to all his priests, whom he stirred up 
by his zealous sermons to great activity in well-doing. 

I have often been told that he held Ordinations at the times prescribed by 
the canons of the Church, and I believe, when he was in his diocese, he 
never failed to be present at them. 

I also know that he made his visitations most punctually throughout his 
diocese, and with endless fatigue, being often obliged to climb on foot amid 
lofty mountains and inaccessible rocks; often limping with pain, but never, 
as I have been assured by those who were with him, expressing the least 
weariness or making the faintest complaint. He always pitied the 
discomforts of his companions most heartily, but never said anything about 
his own. Often in the evening he was so weary in mind and body that he 
could scarcely move; but the next morning he was the first to set to work 
again. 

He ruled his diocese in the most holy manner, and with great care and 
diligence. For my own part, I believe that there are few, if any, dioceses in 
which the Priests, Monks, and laity live in a more exemplary and devout 
manner than in that of Geneva. This is, indeed, especially the case in our 
town of Annecy, in which the most extraordinary piety manifests itself; in 
the frequent reception of the holy Sacraments, in the thronging of the 
Churches, and in the goodness of the people, who live there in the fear of 
God, bearing their afflictions meekly; and this, in consequence of the good 
example and holy instructions of their beloved Prelate. 


To be brief, he was indeed a true Father, a most watchful Pastor, and he 
discharged all the duties of his office perfectly, to the glory of God and the 
edification of all the people, who loved and reverenced him as a Saint, 
which in truth we believe him to be. 

I know that he often went about into all parts of his diocese, wherever the 
necessities of the Churches, and especially of his own people, called him, 
as, for instance, a short time before his death, when he went to hear the 
confession of an old man at, I believe, the farthest extremity of his diocese; 
this old man being at the time in a dying state, and refusing to make his 
confession to anyone but our Blessed Founder. 


Forty-Eighth Point 


THE EXCELLENT ORDER OF HIS EPISCOPAL HOUSEHOLD 


Her answer on the forty-eighth point was: 


The household of the holy Prelate was composed of respectable persons, 
modest in dress and well-bred in behaviour and speech; very courteous to 
everyone, as their good master had charged them to be. For he wished them 
to receive everyone courteously, and never to send any one away unless he 
himself was occupied with important business, and then that they should try 
to dismiss them with such kind words that they could not be vexed, or fear 
to return another time. 

He would never allow them to dismiss any who came to him in trouble, 
or any strangers, but desired that he should always be told at once of their 
coming. 

He took care that his servants should serve God, that they should live at 
peace, that they should be charitable to the poor, and should set, as indeed 
they did, a good example to their neighbour. He did not wish them to play at 
dice or at cards. He took care to cultivate their minds in virtue and the fear 
of God. Not one of them ever wore a sword, or a plume, or flowing locks, 
or gaudy clothing in the town; they were dressed in brown, but very neatly. 
He had their wages paid most regularly, and if ever they failed to discharge 
their duties when to himself only, this good and kind master scarcely 
seemed to notice it. This is well known, &c. 


Forty-Ninth Point 


HIS CHARITY TO THE POOR 


Her answer on the forty-ninth point was: 


In the twenty-seventh and thirty-sixth points I have already mentioned that 
nothing could equal the charity of our Blessed Founder to the poor, 
especially to those in disgrace, to widows, and to orphans. All these he 
helped most kindly and liberally according to his ability; and I have been 
told that he kept a list of these, which he got through their Confessors. It is 
well known that no one was left without help which he could give. This is 
true, &c. 


Fiftieth Point 


THE MIRACLES WHICH HE WORKED DURING HIS 
LIFETIME 


Her answer on the fiftieth point was: 


I have heard that this great and holy Servant of God worked several 
miracles during his lifetime, and this is public report; and that he cured a 
Priest who was out of his mind, as well as a peasant named Bouvart, a 
servant of M. le Baron de Monthouz, who had gone mad. The man told me 
himself that our Blessed Founder laid his hand upon his head and gently 
pulled the hair at the top of it, and that at the same time the whole of the 
crown of his head seemed to be lifted, and he was instantly cured. I have 
heard of another young man out of his mind who was brought to him and 
cured; and he also restored to health the little daughter of the notary 
Decroux of this town, the child being ill of a fever. And this is true, &c. 


Fifty-First Point 


HIS REPUTATION FOR SANCTITY 


Her answer on the fifty-first point was: 


It is a well-known fact that our Blessed Founder was regarded as a Saint 
during his life, and many people speaking of him called him one. Doctors of 
Divinity, Monks, Parish Priests, and an infinity of persons gave him that 
title; others called him a divine, an apostolic, a blessed man. He was 
universally esteemed as a great Prelate, blameless in conduct and actions, a 
great man of God, having in him something more than human; one in whom 
the Spirit of God abode, and who indeed had not his equal. In short I could 
not here give you an idea of what everyone said of him. 

For my own part, from the time when I first had the honour of knowing 
him, which was in the year 1604, when he was preaching the Lenten course 
of sermons at Dijon, I admired him as an oracle. I called him SAINT from 
the bottom of my heart, and I considered him as such. One day he saw in a 
letter which I had written that I had called him SAINT; he sent me word 
that I must not do it again, that Holy Church had not given me the power of 
canonising Saints. I held him in such veneration that when I received his 
letters, I opened and read them on my knees, kissing them out of reverence 
and devotion, and taking what he said to me as proceeding from the Spirit 
of God. 

My brother, the Archbishop of Bourges, and my father, the late President 
Frémyot, held him in such veneration, that notwithstanding their 
repugnance to my leaving their house, my children, and my country, when I 
proposed doing so in order to enter religion, telling them that I would do 
nothing except by their advice and that of that great Servant of God the 
Bishop of Geneva, they replied: “Do what he tells you, for he has the Spirit 
of God.” 


The late M. Favre, First President of Savoy, whom I have before 
mentioned, moved by the same high esteem for our Blessed Founder, left 
his eldest daughter entirely at his disposal, to be employed in the service of 
God, under his direction, in our Order, of which she was in fact the second 
to be admitted. 

I know that M. le Baron de Cusy, a man of rare virtue and piety, who, 
although married, led the life of a Capuchin Friar, said, quite twenty-three 
years ago, that the Bishop of Geneva was never to be seen except with a 
countenance so sweet, serene, and radiant that it insensibly infused devotion 
into all hearts. 

I know that when he preached at Dijon he was admired by the whole 
Parliament, and was so much revered that people envied those who 
belonged to his household and could always listen to the words of wisdom 
which issued from his mouth; they thought themselves most fortunate when 
they could just see him and speak to him. When he left Dijon after his 
Lenten preaching, he came to bid a last farewell to the Archbishop of 
Bourges, who was just then at Dijon in his Abbey of St. Etienne, for these 
two good Prelates could hardly bear to part from one another. In the great 
courtyard of this same Abbey there was a vast concourse of people eager to 
see him once again, and to show their love and esteem for the holy Bishop. 
I have been told that many cried out that such a man must not be allowed to 
return on horseback, but that he ought to be carried home shoulder-high, 
and that the good people invited each other to do this. Others shouted (and 
this I heard myself) that he was a robber, for that he was carrying off with 
him the hearts of all the people of Dijon! which indeed he was doing, for he 
had found a place deep in the heart of every one. Others said that they ought 
to keep him amongst them, and all would have been only too glad to have 
contributed to his maintenance. 

He travelled once through the province of Burgundy to Dole, Besancon, 
and other places, and it is impossible to enumerate the honours which were 
everywhere paid to him, and the marks of esteem showered upon him in 
recognition of his eminent virtue and piety. 

His reputation for sanctity was so extraordinary in Paris, that on his last 
visit there he was received by the people with indescribable joy and shouts 
of applause. A few days after his arrival there he preached in the Church of 
the Oratory, where there were many Cardinals, Princes, noblemen, and such 


a crowd of distinguished persons as had never been seen before. It was a 
pleasure to them to see him, to speak to him, to touch him, to be able to be 
touched by him; he was obliged to pass through the crowd of people to go 
up into the pulpit, and those who were pressed against him said to one 
another with great delight: He touched me! During his sojourn in this great 
city there was a continual thronging of people to his lodging, and even to 
the place where he happened to be going to say Mass. They went to consult 
him, having recourse to him as to an oracle of piety and learning, that they 
might obtain solutions to most complicated affairs, or be advised in matters 
of conscience, or be instructed in the way of salvation. He was in request 
everywhere and with every one, to attend at public gatherings and take part 
in important consultations; to officiate pontifically in one Church, and to 
preach sermons and give all sorts of spiritual help in another. The Superiors 
of the neighbouring Convents, those most distinguished by their piety, and 
ruled by ladies of high rank, desired to see him and to have his advice for 
the guidance of their Communities. 

On his return journey from France, our Blessed Founder, having been 
commanded by the Prince of Piedmont to accompany Madame Christine, 
the King’s sister, in her journey from France to Savoy, passed through a 
great many large cities of the kingdom, and everywhere had extraordinary 
honours paid him. This was especially the case at Bourges, where everyone 
was eager to receive his blessing; whole families declaring that they 
esteemed themselves happy, and desired nothing more, since they had had 
the consolation of seeing him and of being blessed by him; and this I heard 
from a person most worthy of belief, who was then at Bourges. 

The French Prelates all esteemed him most highly, and several of them 
were desirous to learn from him how to govern their dioceses well. After 
the death of our Blessed Founder, they showed what they thought of his 
sanctity, by appealing in a body to His Holiness, entreating him to proceed 
with the work of his beatification. 

One of the great Prelates of France, and as it is believed, one of the best 
preachers of his time, the Bishop of Nantes, said that our Blessed Founder 
was like a bundle of aromatic woods of all kinds, sending forth on all 
occasions its sweet odour. 

The Duke of Savoy said that he was the St. Charles of his dominions, and 
commended himself earnestly to his prayers, and since his death he has 


insisted on having the holy Bishop’s portrait, which he keeps in his own 
room, and when he looks at it, salutes it reverently. The Princes and 
Princesses of Savoy esteemed and praised him highly, and in Piedmont he 
was So greatly revered, that after his death they invoked him, and sent many 
votive offerings to his tomb. 

I have been assured that when he fell sick at Turin, in the house of the 
Feuillant Fathers, they said to those of whom they had borrowed linen for 
his use: “Keep it carefully, for a Saint has used it,” and they did so. These 
same Fathers and their Father-General said that when the holy Bishop 
presided over their Chapter, as Commissioner Apostolic, they looked upon 
him as an angel from heaven, admiring his gentleness, his patience, and the 
perfection, in fact, of his whole demeanour and conduct. 

The high reputation of this blessed Servant of God had spread so widely 
not only throughout rance, Piedmont, and Savoy, but also into foreign 
countries, that they wrote from Flanders to our Confessor, saying that he 
was looked upon and spoken of as a St. John Chrysostom, a St. Jerome, and 
other holy Bishops. 

About ten years before his death, and during a period of about two years, 
possessed persons, or those who were thought to be such, were often 
brought to him, and left him cured, or at least much consoled. 


The same day, August 3, at three o’clock in the afternoon: 


Continuing the subject of the preceding point, I may tell you that, having 
heard the rumour about these possessed people, I asked our Blessed 
Founder to tell me what was really the truth of the matter. He replied with 
great humility and modesty: “They are good people who are afflicted with 
melancholy. I hear their confessions, give them Communion, and console 
them as well as I can. I tell them that they are cured; they believe me, and 
depart in peace.” I have heard that hundreds of people in this part of the 
country, who were suffering in a similar way, were cured by his 
intervention. Most people, both of this neighbor hood and others, as soon as 
any affliction, either of body or mind, befell them, went to him. 

Many helpless invalids, and those suffering from melancholia, went to 
him to be relieved. He prayed for them at Holy Mass, and they returned, the 


first cured, the others comforted. I have heard this affirmed by persons 
worthy of credence. 

Recourse was had to him in the case of marriages impeded by some 
obstacle or by some charm, and he, partly by means of the Sacraments to 
which he brought them, partly by the prayers which they offered, delivered 
or relieved the afflicted ones. 

Even the heretics esteemed him highly, those at Geneva regarding him as 
a man who feared God. They grieved over his death, saying that if they 
could only be sure never to have to deal with any but a Bishop like that, 
they would make no difficulty about receiving him, and that it was easy to 
see that he had no wish to live on earth; adding that he had been as much, if 
not more, regretted at Geneva than at Chambéry. 

An heretical lawyer, after his death, sent an epitaph full of his praises. 
One of the Geneva Ministers, hearing of his decease, said he had only one 
fault, too great a love for the Roman Church. Another heretic declared that 
he would have given his life to save him. 

A man of high rank, but very worldly mind, took an extreme dislike to 
our Blessed Founder, and offered him all the insults in his power. He has 
since owned that for six years he was busy spying out all his actions to see 
if he could find anything in them to blame, but at last was forced to own 
that the holy Bishop was indeed saintly, blameless, and incomparably 
patient in bearing all that he had had to suffer from him. This man 
afterwards loaded him with benefits. 

One of the Chaplains of our Blessed Founder, who was very much with 
him, says that notwithstanding his dislike to certain things done by him, as 
he considered with too much gentleness, he yet always firmly believed him 
to be a Saint. And although he was one of those who thwarted and opposed 
him the most, yet he bore a great respect and honour to him and to all that 
he said or did, being led to this by a secret instinct which told him that the 
holy Bishop was a true Saint, and that indeed, looking closely into the very 
actions which he had censured, he could not find a single atom of 
imperfection of which he could justly accuse him. 

The same Chaplain says that when our Blessed Founder went to Milan to 
visit the body of St. Charles, numbers of Spaniards, who had known him 
when they were in garrison in this town of Annecy, thronged from all 


quarters to welcome him, congratulating one another on his coming among 
them, and treating him with the reverence due to a great Saint. 

People from Avignon and from Lyons, having heard of his renown, 
flocked to see him when he was on this last journey, and not only treated 
him with the greatest honour but also overwhelmed all who were attached 
to him with marks of affection. Happy, indeed, were those considered who 
could get close to him. As for me, so great was my esteem for him, an 
esteem with which God Himself inspired me, that I could have desired to 
be, if that were possible, the meanest member of his household, so as to 
have the happiness of seeing his actions and hearing his holy words, for 
they all breathed sanctity itself. Several have shared in this my desire. To 
conclude, this esteem remained always unvarying. And this is true, &c. 


Fifty-Second Point 


HIS LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH 


Her answer on the fifty-second point was: 


This most humble and holy Servant of God, having said Mass on the Feast 
of St. John the Evangelist in our Church of the Visitation at Lyons, and 
having said it with extraordinary slowness, although it was late and his 
physical weakness was that day excessive, went on from the Church to the 
palace of the Duke de Nemours, on a visit of charity, thence returning to his 
own house. After dinner, he began to write a letter on spiritual matters to a 
Lady Abbess, although he was already so oppressed by illness that his sight 
was dim and failing. Suddenly he fell, struck down by apoplexy and 
paralysis, of which, on the following day, the Feast of the Holy Innocents, 
he died a sweet and peaceful death, just as those about him were chanting 
the Agnus Dei of the Litany. He had received Extreme Unction with great 
devotion, and had done all that a Christian should do in this last journey. 

His servants, who were overwhelmed with grief at seeing him in such 
extremity, implored him to say something to them. He replied: “Be at peace 
among yourselves, and live in the fear of God.” 

During his illness, he showed plainly how constant was his habit of 
practising virtue, and holding communion with God, for although from the 
nature of the disease he was drowsy and lethargic, yet whenever they 
roused him by saying some holy words from the Scriptures, he always went 
on with the words, and answered quite sensibly any questions concerning 
his soul, and anything else of that nature which was said to him. In these 
few but most excellent words spoken by him, he displayed the deepest 
humility and contrition. 

He was asked if he would not like to have the most Blessed Sacrament 
exposed in our Church of the Visitation for him. He replied: “I do not 


deserve it.” 

He was perfectly resigned to the good pleasure of God, and indifferent as 
to the matter of his living or dying. He was entreated to ask Our Lord to 
restore him to health, as St. Martin did. “Ah no,” he said, “I will not do it, 
for I know that I am absolutely useless.” 

He showed the most perfect and child-like confidence in the Divine 
mercy, and when asked if he was tempted by any doubts as to the Faith, he 
replied firmly: “That would be treason on my part.” When told that many of 
the Saints had not been exempt from this weakness, he repeated nine or ten 
times but in Latin: “He Who has begun His work in me, will perfect it to the 
end.”2284 The Reverend Father-Provincial of the Feuillants, who was beside 
him at the moment, told me this. 

The Archbishop of Embrun told the Superior of our Convent at Grenoble 
that, on his death bed, our Blessed Founder showed the most tender love for 
Our Lord and desire of the eternal joys of heaven. He told her that he was 
standing by the side of the dying Bishop, when suddenly he awoke for a 
moment to consciousness, and raising his eyes to heaven, cried: “Come to 
me, O my God! all my desire is for eternity and for my Saviour Jesus 
Christ!” This he said in Latin, and then relapsed into unconsciousness. 

Throughout this illness he displayed extraordinary gentleness, obedience, 
and patience, never complaining, or saying a single word of ill-humour, 
submitting to all that was prescribed for him. He took medicine from a 
spoon, notwithstanding his extreme difficulty in swallowing. When asked if 
he was willing to be cauterised, he replied: “Let the doctor do what he 
pleases to the patient.” They cauterised him twice, once on the nape of the 
neck and once on the head, and so deeply that the skull is said to have been 
injured, but he never uttered a word, except to murmur softly the first 
time: Jesu, Maria. 

They blistered his head so that when the plaster of cantharides was 
removed the skin came with it. They rubbed his body so long and so 
violently that it was actually excoriated. In fact, in these last moments of his 
life he endured greater torments than could be imagined, and with the most 
admirable sweetness and patience; never doing or saying anything contrary 
to that perfect peace and tranquillity of mind and demeanour, which he 
preserved inviolate until the moment when he breathed his last sigh. 


And all these things have been told me by persons of standing, by Monks 
and Priests most worthy of belief, who were present during this illness, as 
well as by his own servants. 

I know that this most Blessed Servant of God had desired to die a 
martyr’s death for the love of his God; and he once said that, if this grace 
should be vouchsafed to him, he would not wish to be one of those martyrs 
from whom all sense of their sufferings was taken away; that he would 
rather feel his. This desire was granted, for in his death, and during the last 
year of his life, he was bowed down with the keenest physical anguish, as 
well as by the burden of continual labour for the good of his fellow- 
creatures. 

And this is true, &c. 


Fifty-Third Point 


HIS FUNERAL, AND THE VENERATION SHOWN BY THE 
PEOPLE TO HIS MORTAL REMAINS 


Her answer on the fifty-third point was: 


I have heard from several people that when the death of this holy and 
blessed Servant of God became known, numbers of the inhabitants of Lyons 
hurried to the gardener’s cottage attached to our Convent of the Visitation, 
in which cottage he had died. They threw themselves on their knees beside 
the holy body, kissing the feet and hands; an act of veneration of which the 
example was set by the President de Villars, a most holy man, and brother 
of their Lordships, Pierre and Jerome, Archbishops of Vienne. He was the 
first to kneel down at the feet of our Blessed Founder, and, having prayed 
for a while, to kiss them reverently. He afterwards asked M. Roland, 
Chaplain of the deceased Bishop, to give him his spectacles, which he did. 
Several other people asked the servants to give them something which he 
might have touched, and received whatever was given them with great 
devotion. 

His body having been opened in order that it might be embalmed, much 
fine linen steeped in his blood was taken to different places, carefully put 
away, and is still reverently preserved as relics of a Saint. His liver was 
shared between the Father-Provincial of the Feuillants and M. Menard, an 
ecclesiastic of great worth and reputation, who sent us a portion of it. 

His heart was carried to our Convent of the Visitation at Lyons, where it 
is preserved with the greatest reverence in a silver, heart-shaped box. There 
it can be seen, both in colour and substance exactly as it was in life, and 
from it there flows continually a liquid which moistens the coverings in 
which it is folded; these are, therefore, frequently changed, and given to 
people who ask for them, and receive them with reverence. The Bishops of 


Langres and of Chdalonssur-Sa6ne have come to look upon and to venerate 
it, deriving from this act great consolation. One of them wrote to me saying 
that this holy heart was one of the best relics France possessed; adding his 
admiration of its lifelike beauty. 

Most of the greatest Religious Orders begged earnestly for some relic of 
our Blessed Founder, so that his brother and successor, the Bishop of 
Geneva, was obliged to distribute among them the robes, chasubles, albs, 
and other priestly garments which had belonged to him. The little triangular 
stones that were found in place of the gall bladder, as has been said in the 
point on his gentleness, were also seized by those who were present. 

His rosary was divided, and the beads distributed among various persons 
of rank. The medal attached to it was given to the Duke de Nemours, who, 
on the very day of our Blessed Founder’s death, went to see him, and on his 
knees received his blessing for himself and for his son, the Prince of 
Geneva. 

The holy body having been carried into the Church of our Convent at 
Lyons, the people crowded to it; they threw themselves on their knees 
before the shrine in which the body was exposed, said their prayers there, 
and touched it with their rosaries and other pious objects, allowing them to 
rest for a while upon the body: in fact they venerated it as the relic of a 
Saint. 

When his servants wished to carry the holy body to Annecy, the people of 
Lyons strenuously opposed the idea; they had it placed in the Nun’s Choir 
under their care, forbidding them to give it up to anyone without special 
permission from these people themselves. The servants, therefore, finding 
their efforts useless, were obliged to have recourse to the Bishop of Geneva, 
his brother, that he might produce the will of our Blessed Founder, in which 
he had prescribed the place of his burial. The gentlemen of Lyons, thus 
being convinced of the real desire and intention of the holy Bishop, allowed 
the body to be taken from the Church and placed under the care of M. le 
Chevalier de Sales, his brother, who was there on purpose to escort it back 
to Annecy. His servants were, however, obliged to be very speedy in this 
matter, for fear of hindrance from the people, who indeed afterwards 
repented bitterly of having allowed it to leave their city. 

As the body of our Blessed Founder was carried along through the 
villages, the people came out to meet it, threw themselves on their knees, 


kissed the coffin, some even pressing the edge of the pall which covered it 
against their faces; doing, in fact, all that they could to show their 
recognition of his sanctity. 

The Churches in which the body rested on its journey were instantly 
filled with people. Madame la Marquise de Meximieux, as soon as she 
knew that it had been deposited in the Parish Church of la Valbonne, 
hastened thither with several persons, and then with all her train escorted it 
a great distance until they reached the port, from which they never stirred 
until they could no longer see the precious shrine which enclosed these holy 
remains. 

The Marquis d’Urfé, a knight of the Order of Savoy, ran a distance of two 
or three leagues to overtake the funeral procession. Having reached it, he 
threw himself on his knees, prayed silently, then rising, said aloud that he 
boldly paid his veneration to one who deserved it, and whom he considered 
to be a Saint. 

On the way through Culoz, a village of this diocese of Geneva, a strange 
thing, worthy of careful notice, occurred. The Baron de Cusy, M. de Pingon 
his nephew, and the Sieur de Fabri, were all then at Culoz. The latter, 
having seen the great honour paid by the people to the holy body, said in a 
derisive manner: “Really, they pay as much honour to this Bishop of 
Geneva as if he were a Saint!” He was instantly seized with faintness and 
giddiness, and for some time could not utter a word. When he had 
recovered from this sort of swoon, the first thing he said was: “I believe that 
God permitted this to happen to me because I had spoken jeeringly of the 
Bishop of Geneva.” 

The honour paid by the townspeople of Seyrsel to his body was beyond 
description. They arranged for it a chapelle ardente,2282 to which they 
crowded, kissing the coffin with fervour and devotion, and laying their 
rosaries and medals upon it; and when it left the town, they accompanied it 
in procession, carrying torches, and in the same order as that in which they 
had received it. They also deputed the highest dignitaries of their city to go 
the whole way, as torch-bearers, to Annecy. 

When the holy body drew near to this bereaved town, all its inhabitants 
poured forth to do honour to the remains of their beloved Pastor, weeping 
bitterly, and overwhelmed with grief, although the presence of this sacred 


treasure, which was being committed to them, assuaged it somewhat. We, 
the Nuns of the Visitation, shed indeed many sorrowful tears, feeling as if 
no joy could ever again visit our hearts, now that we had lost so holy a 
Father and so kind a protector! Indeed, our only consolation was the 
remembrance that this was the Will of God, and the thought of the holiness 
of our Blessed Founder making us confident that he would continue his 
paternal care over us. 

He was laid to rest temporarily in the Church of the Sepulchre, on the 
tomb of a holy monk named St. Andrew, until the Cathedral Church should 
be ready for him. People of all conditions, even the Lorraine soldiers who 
formed the garrison, pressed around the holy body. They vied with each 
other in their eagerness to kiss the coffin or touch anything which was near 
it; they seized the ropes of the litter, which they divided amongst them. 

From thence it was taken to the Church of St. Francis, where the 
Cathedral Offices were then said, and with the greatest solemnity and 
beauty the Office for the Dead was chanted. Instinctively they had had the 
canopy and pall made of white silk, thus symbolising his purity and 
sanctity. In the evening it was brought into the Church of this Convent of 
the Visitation, where in his life time, the order had been given that it was to 
be buried, by our Blessed Founder himself. 

As soon as this was done (I mean, as soon as the body had been placed in 
our Church), the people not only of the town, but also of the adjacent 
country, came flocking thither in numbers to show their devotion and 
veneration, calling him Saint and Blessed. They brought their rosaries that 
they might touch the coffin with them, and linen cloths which they 
afterwards treasured or used for the sick; they kissed the coffin, its linen 
draperies, and the silken pall spread over it. It is impossible to give you an 
idea of the fervor of their veneration, and this not only continues at the 
present time, but increases daily, so that our Church, which was scarcely, at 
all frequented, and in which only one Mass was said each morning, is now 
so thronged that it cannot hold the people, some of whom are obliged to 
remain outside until others come out, making it necessary for us to enlarge 
it, and the Masses are so frequent that we are compelled to arrange many 
altars at which they can be said. These altars are indeed often occupied 
from dawn to noontide, and sometimes even later. Votive offerings are 
being continually brought to his tomb, and massive silver lamps, and a 


foundation to furnish oil, has been provided by the Duchess de Nemours, to 
keep a light burning day and night before the tomb: though it has not yet 
been lit until it shall please His Holiness to beatify this faithful and most 
humble Servant of God. 

Among the votive offerings made in our Church there are in particular a 
great many hearts of gold, silver, and wax. The Cardinal of Savoy, to show 
his devotion for our Blessed Founder, gave a very large and beautiful one of 
pure gold; the Infanta Maria a silver head; the Infanta Catherine, her sister, 
a rich altar-cloth and chasuble of brocade. Also many torches and tapers of 
white wax, vestments and silver vessels for the use of the Church, linen, 
both altarcloths and albs, pictures, and various other things, are being 
offered by her, quite as much in thanksgiving for favours received through 
the intercession of the holy Bishop, as in order to obtain new ones. 

And great indeed is the concourse of Marquises, Ambassadors, Counts, 
Barons, noblemen, ladies of quality, Monks and Nuns, people, in fact, of all 
classes, both of this province and from a distance who arrive and depart 
hence, either having received the grace for which they have asked, or, as 
those who frequent the Church declare, at least full of contentment and 
consolation. 

They come continually, bringing rosaries and other objects of piety to lay 
in the coffin in which his body was brought from Lyons,2%®© and it is 
impossible to describe the tenderness and untiring devotion which the 
people display at his tomb. They kiss it; they lay their heads down upon it; 
if any have maimed or affected limbs they touch it with them. They scrape 
off powder from the tombstone, carry it away, and preserve it reverently. 

They are constantly asking us for relics of our Blessed Founder. Great 
and small, Princes, Princesses, and people of all ranks and degrees, receive 
them with every demonstration of devotion, as the relics of a Saint. We 
have had to send them to various parts of France, Piedmont, Lorraine, 
Burgundy, and other places where they were asked for. 

His portrait was also demanded in so many places, that the painter could 
scarcely find time for any other work, and artists in various quarters were 
employed in copying the original. In the city of Grenoble, the capital of 
Dauphiné, most families consider it at once an honour and pleasure to 
possess a picture of the great Prelate. 


In short, I see and hear on all sides that the honour universally paid to our 
Blessed Founder, equals that rendered to other Saints, he being called a 
Saint, and held, reputed, and proclaimed to be one by all; and this is true, 
well known, and public. 


Fifty-Fourth Point 


THE GRACES OBTAINED BY HIS INTERCESSION 


Her answer on the fifty-fourth point was: 


Many of those who came to pay their devotions at the tomb of our Blessed 
Founder, have assured me that they received great and miraculous favours 
there, both as regards bodily and spiritual maladies. A young child of about 
seven years of age, who had never been able to stand, owing to the 
malformation of his legs and the weakness and twisted condition of his 
knees, was brought by his mother, who assured us of this fact, to the tomb 
of our beloved Bishop. 

Three days after she had begun to pay her devotions there, one of our lay 
sisters brought this child, hitherto so powerless, to the parlour, and I saw 
him walk about in the presence of two Jesuit Fathers and some of our 
sisters, the child himself showing the greatest delight at the benefit he had 
received. And it is well known to me and many others, that many afflicted 
persons, lame, deaf, dumb, blind, and even possessed, have come to this 
holy tomb for healing, and in many instances have obtained what they 
desired, leaving there numbers of crutches and walking-sticks which they 
no longer needed, and which therefore testified to their recovery. One holy 
Priest told me that it was impossible to enter this Church without a special 
feeling of devotion, and that even at night and in the morning, when it was 
shut, people would come and kneel outside the door to say their prayers, so 
it was found necessary to close it very late at night and open it very early in 
the morning. 

I may add that about twenty-five Nuns of this Convent, I myself being 
among the number, have, since the death of our Blessed Founder, noticed in 
different parts of the house most sweet and strange odours, which could not 
proceed from any natural causes. Of this we are quite certain because, at the 


time that we perceived them, we made careful inquiries as to whether any 
perfumes or sweet-smelling things had been burned or mixed in the house, 
but nothing had been, so that we could only attribute them to the visits of 
our Blessed Founder. Among the sisters also there is one who has entirely 
lost her sense of smell, but yet these delicious odours were perceived by her 
twelve or thirteen times on the same day, in different places, and I who am 
making this deposition, declare that one day, being sorrowful and distracted 
in my prayers, I became suddenly aware of a most sweet odour, followed by 
an extraordinary recollection of spirit. And this is well known in our 
Convent. 


Fifty-Fifth Point 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINT WRITTEN BY VARIOUS 
AUTHORS 


Her answer on the fifty-fifth point was: 


I have seen and read the books of four authors who wrote his life, namely: 
the Reverend Pére Jean de Saint-Frangois, General of the Feuillants; the 
Reverend Pére Louis de la Riviere, Minim; the Reverend Pére Philibert de 
la Bonneville, Provincial of the Capuchin Fathers in Savoy; and the Sieur 
Longueville. Since these were published, a Monk of a reformed Order has 
made an abridgement of the Life of our Blessed Founder, drawn from the 
writings of the above-mentioned authors, which abridgement is to be found 
in La Fleur de la Vie des Saints. This is well known, &c. 


CONTINUATION OF THE OFFICIAL REPORT 


I, PHILIP DUCREST, duly delegated Apostolic Notary, in view of ensuring 
greater and fuller care, respect, and certainty of the truth, by order of the 
Judges and in their presence, have read over the above-written evidence in 
the presence of the Reverend Witness, who listened and understood, and 
who, after the reading was completed, once more declared and affirmed, 
that all those things were and are true, well known, and public, that 
concerning it all public opinion has been formed, and that it is a matter of 
public talk, well known and widespread, which is in the mouths of all. 


And in attestation of the truth thereof, the undersigned Witness has affixed 
her signature at the end of the official Report, in presence of the aforesaid 
Judges, who have also signed it with their own hands; and I also, Philip 
Ducrest, Notary Apostolic, have signed it, in witness whereof I have affixed 
thereto my common seal. 


And I, Sister Jane Frances Frémyot, have given evidence as above, in 
witness to the truth whereof I have signed here below. 


Sister JANE FRANCES FREMYOT. 

We, ANDREW FREMYOT, Archbishop of Bourges, Judge. 
We, JOHN PETER CAMUS, Bishop of Belley, Judge. 

We, GEORGE RAMUS, Protonotary Apostolic, Judge, 

and I, PHILIP DUCREST, the aforesaid Notary Apostolic. 


I, the undersigned, certify having made a faithful extract, word for word, by 
my own hand, of the present depositions, which occupy 162 pages and three 


lines, from the original contained in the sixth folio volume of the Official 
Proceedings undertaken by Apostolic authority at Annecy, in the Diocese of 
Geneva, in the year 1658, for the beatification and canonisation of St. 
Francis of Sales, wherein it has been carefully examined from page 230 to 
page 346, and nine lines of the following page. 


In witness whereof, after having collated the said extract, and found it in all 
things conform throughout with the said original, I have initialed the bottom 
of every page, and signed my name. 


Given at the afore-mentioned Annecy, Oct. 1, 1721. 
In witness my hand, 
FRANCOIS DUPARC, 


Protonotary Apostolic. 
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SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES (1567-1622) 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


Article. 


Francis de Sales, C.O., O.M., O.F.M. Cap. (French: Francois de Sales) (21 
August 1567—28 December 1622) was a Bishop of Geneva and is honored 
as a Saint in the Roman Catholic Church. He became noted for his deep 
faith and his gentle approach to the religious divisions in his land resulting 
from the Protestant Reformation. He is known also for his writings on the 
topic of spiritual direction and spiritual formation, particularly the 
Introduction to the Devout Life and the Treatise on the Love of God. 


LIFE 


EARLY YEARS 


Francis de Sales was born on 21 August 1567 in the Chateau de Sales into 
the noble Sales family of the Duchy of Savoy, in what is today Thorens- 
Gliéres, Haute-Savoie, France. His father was Francois de Sales, Lord of 
Boisy, Sales, and Novel. His mother was Francoise de Sionnaz, the only 
child of prominent magistrate, Melchior de Sionnaz, and a noblewoman. He 
was baptized Francis Bonaventura, after two great Franciscan saints. His 
father wanted him, the first of his six sons, to attend the best schools in 
preparation for a career as a magistrate. He therefore enjoyed a privileged 
education in the nearby town of La Roche-sur-Foron and at the age of eight, 
at the Capuchin college in Annecy. 


EDUCATION AND CONVERSION 


In 1583, De Sales went to the Collége de Clermont (later renamed Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand) in Paris, then a Jesuit institution, to study rhetoric and 
humanities. As a nobleman, he was accompanied by his own servant and by 


a priest tutor, Abbe Deage. To please his father, he took lessons in the 
gentlemanly pursuits of riding, dancing, and fencing. De Sales is described 
as intelligent and handsome, tall and well built with blue-grey eyes, 
somewhat reserved and quiet, and a welcome guest in the homes of the 
nobility among whom his father had connections. 

In 1584 Francis de Sales attended a theological discussion about 
predestination, convincing him of his damnation to hell. A personal crisis of 
despair thus engulfed Francis de Sales. This conviction lasted through 
December 1586. His great despair made him physically ill and even 
bedridden for a time. The following month, January 1587, with great 
difficulty, he visited the old parish of Saint-Etienne-des-Grés, Paris, where 
he prayed the “Memorare” before a famed statue of Our Lady of Good 
Deliverance, a Black Madonna. He consecrated himself to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and decided to dedicate his life to God with a vow of chastity. 
He then became a tertiary of the Minim Order. 

Sales ultimately concluded that God had good in store for him, because 
“God is love,” as Scripture attests. This faithful devotion to the God of love 
not only expelled his doubts but also influenced the rest of his life and his 
teachings. His way of teaching Catholic spirituality is often referred to as 
the Way of Divine Love, or the Devout Life, taken from a book he wrote of 
a similar name: Introduction to the Devout Life. 

In 1588 Sales completed his studies at Collége de Clermont and enrolled 
at University of Padua in Italy, where he studied both law and theology. He 
took Antonio Possevino, a priest in Society of Jesus, as his spiritual 
director. There he made up his mind about becoming a priest. In one 
incident, he rode a horse, and his sword fell to the ground and crossed 
another sword, making the sign of the Christian cross. 


RETURN TO SAVOY 


In 1592, Sales received his doctorate in law and theology. He made a 
pilgrimage to Loreto, Italy, famous for its Basilica della Santa Casa (Shrine 
of the Holy House) and then returned home to Savoy. The Senate of 
Chambéry admitted him as a lawyer. Meanwhile, his father secured various 
positions for Francis, including an appointment as senator. His father also 
chose a wealthy noble heiress as his bride. But Francis refused to marry, 


preferring to stay focused on his chosen path. His father initially refused to 
accept that Francis had chosen the priesthood rather than fulfill his 
expectations with a political-military career. Claude de Granier, then Bishop 
of Geneva, intervened and after signing over to his younger brother his 
rights of family succession, he was ordained in 1593. Immediately he 
received a promised appointment as provost of the cathedral chapter of 
Geneva. 


PRIEST AND PROVOST 


In his capacity as provost, Francis de Sales, engaged in enthusiastic 
campaigns of evangelism in an area that had become almost completely 
Calvinist. According to J. Ehni, despite de Sales’ zeal, courage and patience 
he met with absolute failure at Thonon, the capital of the Chablais province, 
where the residents had made an agreement to refuse to hear the eloquent 
preacher. At first Francis lived in a fortress garrisoned by the Duke of 
Savoy’s soldiers. Several times he escaped death at the hands of assassins. 
He traveled to Rome and Paris, where he forged alliances with Pope 
Clement VIII and the King Henry IV of France. 

In 1599 he was appointed coadjutor bishop of Geneva. In 1601, he was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to Henry IV of France, where he was invited 
to give Lenten sermons at the Chapel Royal. The morals at court reflected 
those of the king which were notoriously bad, yet Henry became personally 
attached to Francis, and is said to have observed, “ “A rare bird, this 
Monsieur de Geneve, he is devout and also learned; and not only devout 
and learned but at the same time a gentleman. A very rare combination.” 

While in Paris he also met Cardinal Berulle and was for a time Madame 
Acarie’s confessor. They consulted with him on matters such as the 
introduction of St. Teresa’s Carmelites into France and plans for the 
reforming of monasteries and convents. He was consulted on matters of 
conscience by persons at court. 


BISHOP OF GENEVA 


In 1602, Bishop Granier died, and Sales was consecrated Bishop of Geneva, 
but resided in Annecy (now part of modern-day France) because Geneva 
remained under Calvinist control and therefore closed to him. His diocese 


became famous throughout Europe for its efficient organization, zealous 
clergy and well-instructed laity, monumental achievements in those days. 

He worked closely with the Order of Friars Minor Capuchin, very active 
in preaching the Catholic faith in his diocese. They appreciated his 
cooperation so much that in 1617 they made him an official associate of the 
Order, the highest honor possible to a person outside it. It is said that at 
Evian, on the south shore of Lake Geneva, St. Francis of Assisi appeared to 
him and said: “You desire martyrdom, just as I once longed for it. But, like 
me, you will not obtain it. You will have to become an instrument of your 
own martyrdom.” During his years as bishop, Sales acquired a reputation as 
a spellbinding preacher and something of an ascetic. His motto was, “He 
who preaches with love, preaches effectively.” His goodness, patience and 
mildness became proverbial. 


MYSTICAL WRITER 


These last qualities come through in Sales’ books, the most famous of 
which was Introduction to the Devout Life, which—unusual for the time— 
was written specially for laypeople. In it he counseled charity over penance 
as a means of progressing in the spiritual life. Sales also left the mystical 
work, the “Treatise on the Love of God,” and many highly valued letters of 
spiritual direction, including those with Jane Frances de Chantal compiled 
in the Letters of Spiritual Direction. He was a notably clear and gracious 
stylist in French, Italian and Latin. 

His writings on the perfections of the heart of Mary as the model of love 
for God influenced Jean Eudes to develop the devotion to the Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary. 


FOUNDER 


Along with St. Jane Frances de Chantal, Sales founded the women’s Order 
of the Visitation of Holy Mary (Visitandines) in Annecy on 6 June 1610. 
Despite his friendship with Denis-Simon de Marquemont, the archbishop 
nonetheless restricted the freedoms of de Sales’ new order in 1616 by 
ordering that its members live cloistered lives. 

Sales also established a small community of men, an Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, at Thonon-les-Bains, with himself as the superior or Provost. This 


work, however, was crippled by his death, and that foundation soon died 
out. 


DEATH 


In December 1622 Sales was required to travel in the entourage of Charles 
Emmanuel I, Duke of Savoy, for the Duke’s Christmas tour of his domain. 
Upon arrival in Lyon, he chose to stay in the gardener’s hut at the 
Visitandine monastery in that city. While there he suffered a stroke, from 
which he died on 28 December 1622. 


VENERATION AFTER HIS DEATH 


St. Francis de Sales has been styled “the Gentleman Saint” because of his 
patience and gentleness. Despite the resistance of the populace of Lyon to 
moving his remains from that city, Sales was buried on 24 January 1623 in 
the church of the Monastery of the Visitation in Annecy, which he had 
founded with Chantal, who was also buried there. Their remains were 
venerated there until the French Revolution. Many miracles have been 
reported at his shrine. 

Sales’ heart was kept in Lyon, in response to the popular demand of the 
citizens of the city to retain his remains. During the French Revolution, 
however, it was taken to Venice, where it is venerated today. 

Francis de Sales was beatified in 1661 by Pope Alexander VII, who then 
canonized him four years later. He was declared a Doctor of the Church by 
Pope Pius IX in 1877. 

The Roman Catholic Church celebrates St. Francis de Sales’ feast on 24 
January, the day of his burial in Annecy in 1624. From the year 1666, when 
his feast day was inserted into the General Roman Calendar, until its 1969 
revision, he was celebrated on 29 January, a date still observed by some 
Traditionalist Catholics. 


PATRONAGE 


In 1923, Pope Pius XI proclaimed him a patron of writers and journalists, 
because he made extensive use of broadsheets and books both in spiritual 
direction and in his efforts to convert the Calvinists of the region. St. 


Francis developed a sign language in order to teach a deaf man about God. 
Because of this, he is the patron saint of the deaf. 

Having been founded as the first non-cloistered group of sisters after 
attempts to do so with the Visitation Sisters founded by de Sales and de 
Chantal proved unsuccessful, the Sisters of St. Joseph (founded in Le Puys, 
France, in 1650) take St. Francis de Sales as one of their patrons. 


LEGACY 


CONGREGATIONS 


In the 19th century, his vision for religious communities was revived. 
Several religious institutes were founded during that period for men and 
women desiring to live out the spiritual path which de Sales had developed. 

The Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales (M.S.F.S.), founded by the Abbé 
Pierre Mermier in 1830, were the first congregation to adopt his spirituality 
in the 19th century. 

The religious institute of the Salesians of Don Bosco (S.D.B.), founded 
by St. John Bosco in 1859 (approved by the Holy See in 1874), was 
originally named the Society of St. Francis de Sales, and was placed under 
his patronage. 

The Oblate Sisters of St. Francis de Sales (O.S.F.S.) were founded by St. 
Léonie Aviat and the Blessed Louis Brisson, under the spiritual guidance of 
the Venerable Marie de Sales Chappuis, V.H.M., in 1866. 

The Oblates of St. Francis de Sales (O.S.F.S.) were later founded by 
Brisson for men, also under the guidance of Mother Marie de Sales, in 
1875. 

The Paulist Fathers in the United States count him as one of their patrons. 

The Institute of Christ the King Sovereign Priest, a society of priests 
founded in the 20th century, also has St. Francis de Sales as one of their 
three primary Patrons. One of the major apostolates of the Institute in the 
United States is the Oratory of St. Francis de Sales in St. Louis, Missouri. 


INFLUENCE ON OTHER SAINTS 


Vincent de Paul met Francis de Sales in Paris in 1618 or 1619. Francis de 
Sales’ spirituality and writings, especially An Introduction to the Devout 


Life, and Treatise on the Love of God, were to have a profound influence 
on Vincent. 


EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


Educational institutions, in Dhemaji, India, managed by the Missionaries of 
St. Francis de Sales, is named after him. 

St. Francis de Sales College, in Nagpur, India, managed by the 
Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales, is named after him. 

The island of St. Francois Atoll is named in honor of St. Francis de Sales. 

DeSales University, located in Center Valley, Pennsylvania, (formerly 
Allentown College of St. Francis de Sales), is named for St. Francis de 
Sales. It is a Catholic liberal arts college administered by the Oblates of St. 
Francis de Sales. 

Salesianum School, an all-boys school in Wilmington, Delaware, which 
is named after him, is also run by the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales. 

Also named in his honor, Mount de Sales Academy in Macon, Georgia, 
was founded by the Sisters of Mercy in 1876. 

Saint Francis Hospital & Medical Center in Hartford, Connecticut, is also 
named after St. Francis de Sales. 

St. Francis de Sales is recognized as an exemplary in the Church of 
England, where his memoria is also observed on 24 January, and in the 
Church in Wales, where his memorial was moved to 23 January, due to a 
conflict with that of St Cadoc. 

St. Francis de Sales High School in Toledo, Ohio is a school dedicated to 
St. Francis and educating young men for their futures as leaders, helpers, 
and Christians. Another example is Bishop Ireton High School in 
Alexandria, Virginia, founded in 1964 by Oblates of St. Francis de Sales. 
Bishop Ireton established a Salesian charter in order to continue this 
heritage of St. Francis. Virginia’s Governor Bob McDonnell is a graduate of 
Bishop Ireton High School (class of 1972). 

The three seminary departments in the Archdiocese of Lipa are named 
after St. Francis de Sales (St. Francis de Sales Minor, Major, and 
Theological Seminary) 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


From the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


Bishop of Geneva, Doctor of the Universal Church. born at Thorens, in the 
Duchy of Savoy, 21 August, 1567; died at Lyons, 28 December, 1622. His 
father, Francois de Sales de Boisy, and his mother, Francoise de Sionnaz, 
belonged to old Savoyard aristocratic families. The future saint was the 
eldest of six brothers. His father intended him for the magistracy and sent 
him at an early age to the colleges of La Roche and Annecy. From 1583 till 
1588 he studied rhetoric and humanities at the college of Clermont, Paris, 
under the care of the Jesuits. While there he began a course of theology. 
After a terrible and prolonged temptation to despair, caused by the 
discussions of the theologians of the day on the question of predestination, 
from which he was suddenly freed as he knelt before a miraculous image of 
Our Lady at St. Etienne-des-Grés, he made a vow of chastity and 
consecrated himself to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In 1588 he studied law at 
Padua, where the Jesuit Father Possevin was his spiritual director. He 
received his diploma of doctorate from the famous Pancirola in 1592. 
Having been admitted as a lawyer before the senate of Chambéry, he was 
about to be appointed senator. His father had selected one of the noblest 
heiresses of Savoy to be the partner of his future life, but Francis declared 
his intention of embracing the ecclesiastical life. A sharp struggle ensued. 
His father would not consent to see his expectations thwarted. Then Claude 
de Granier, Bishop of Geneva, obtained for Francis, on his own initiative, 
the position of Provost of the Chapter of Geneva, a post in the patronage of 
the pope. It was the highest office in the diocese, M. de Boisy yielded and 
Francis received Holy Orders (1593). 

From the time of the Reformation the seat of the Bishopric of Geneva had 
been fixed at Annecy. There with apostolic zeal, the new provost devoted 
himself to preaching, hearing confessions, and the other work of his 


ministry. In the following year (1594) he volunteered to evangelize Le 
Chablais, where the Genevans had imposed the Reformed Faith, and which 
had just been restored to the Duchy of Savoy. He made his headquarters in 
the fortress of Allinges. Risking his life, he journeyed through the entire 
district, preaching constantly; by dint of zeal, learning, kindness and 
holiness he at last obtained a hearing. He then settled in Thonon, the chief 
town. He confuted the preachers sent by Geneva to oppose him; he 
converted the syndic and several prominent Calvinists. At the request of the 
pope, Clement VIII, he went to Geneva to interview Theodore Beza, who 
was Called the Patriarch of the Reformation. The latter received him kindly 
and seemed for a while shaken, but had not the courage to take the final 
steps. A large part of the inhabitants of Le Chablais returned to the true fold 
(1597 and 1598). Claude de Granier then chose Francis as his coadjutor, in 
spite of his refusal, and sent him to Rome (1599). 

Pope Clement VIII ratified the choice; but he wished to examine the 
candidate personally, in presence of the Sacred College. The improvised 
examination was a triumph for Francis. “Drink, my son,” said the Pope to 
him. “from your cistern, and from your living wellspring; may your waters 
issue forth, and may they become public fountains where the world may 
quench its thirst.” The prophesy was to be realized. On his return from 
Rome the religious affairs of the territory of Gex, a dependency of France, 
necessitated his going to Paris. There the coadjutor formed an intimate 
friendship with Cardinal de Bérulle, Antoine* Deshayes, secretary of Henry 
IV, and Henry IV himself, who wished “to make a third in this fair 
friendship” (€tre de tiers dans cette belle amitié). The king made him preach 
the Lent at Court, and wished to keep him in France. He urged him to 
continue, by his sermons and writings, to teach those souls that had to live 
in the world how to have confidence in God, and how to be genuinely and 
truly pious—graces of which he saw the great necessity. 

On the death of Claude de Granier, Francis was consecrated Bishop of 
Geneva (1602). His first step was to institute catechetical instructions for 
the faithful, both young and old. He made prudent regulations for the 
guidance of his clergy. He carefully visited the parishes scattered through 
the rugged mountains of his diocese. He reformed the religious 
communities. His goodness, patience and mildness became proverbial. He 
had an intense love for the poor, especially those who were of respectable 


family. His food was plain, his dress and his household simple. He 
completely dispensed with superfluities and lived with the greatest 
economy, in order to be able to provide more abundantly for the wants of 
the needy. He heard confessions, gave advice, and preached incessantly. He 
wrote innumerable letters (mainly letters of direction) and found time to 
publish the numerous works mentioned below. Together with St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, he founded (1607) the Institute of the Visitation of the 
Blessed Virgin, for young girls and widows who, feeling themselves called 
to the religious life, have not sufficient strength, or lack inclination, for the 
corporal austerities of the great orders. His zeal extended beyond the limits 
of his own diocese. He delivered the Lent and Advent discourses which are 
still famous—those at Dijon (1604), where he first met the Baroness de 
Chantal; at Chambéry (1606); at Grenoble (1616, 1617, 1618), where he 
converted the Ambrose Maréchal de Lesdiguiéres. During his last stay in 
Paris (November, 1618, to September, 1619) he had to go into the pulpit 
each day to satisfy the pious wishes of those who thronged to hear him. 
“Never,” said they, “have such holy, such apostolic sermons been 
preached.” He came into contact here with all the distinguished ecclesiastics 
of the day, and in particular with St. Vincent de Paul. His friends tried 
energetically to induce him to remain in France, offering him first the 
wealthy Abbey of Ste. Genevieve and then the coadjutor-bishopric of Paris, 
but he refused all to return to Annecy. 

In 1622 he had to accompany the Court of Savoy into France. At Lyons 
he insisted on occupying a small, poorly furnished room in a house 
belonging to the gardener of the Visitation Convent. There, on 27 
December, he was seized with apoplexy. He received the last sacraments 
and made his profession of faith, repeating constantly the words: “God’s 
will be done! Jesus, my God and my all!” He died next day, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age. Immense crowds flocked to visit his remains, which 
the people of Lyons were anxious to keep in their city. With much difficulty 
his body was brought back to Annecy, but his heart was left at Lyons. A 
great number of wonderful favours have been obtained at his tomb in the 
Visitation Convent of Annecy. His heart, at the time of the French 
Revolution, was carried by the Visitation nuns from Lyons to Venice, where 
it is venerated today. St. Francis de Sales was beatified in 1661, and 


canonized by Alexander VII in 1665; he was proclaimed Doctor of the 
Universal Church by Pope Pius IX, in 1877. 
The following is a list of the principal works of the holy Doctor: 


(1) “Controversies,” leaflets which the zealous missioner scattered among 
the inhabitants of Le Chablais in the beginning, when these people did not 
venture to come and hear him preach. They form a complete proof of the 
Catholic Faith. In the first part, the author defends the authority of the 
Church, and in the second and third parts, the rules of faith, which were not 
observed by the heretical ministers. The primacy of St. Peter is amply 
vindicated. 


(2) “Defense of the Standard of the Cross,” a demonstration of the virtue 
of the True Cross; 

of the Crucifix; 

of the Sign of the Cross; 

an explanation of the Veneration of the Cross. 


(3) “An Introduction to the Devout Life,” a work intended to lead 
“Philothea,” the soul living in the world, into the paths of devotion, that is 
to say, of true and solid piety. Every one should strive to become pious, and 
“jt is an error, it is even a heresy,” to hold that piety is incompatible with 
any state of life. In the first part the author helps the soul to free itself from 
all inclination to, or affection for, sin; in the second, he teaches it how to be 
united to God by prayer and the sacraments; in the third, he exercises it in 
the practice of virtue; in the fourth, he strengthens it against temptation; in 
the fifth, he teaches it how to form its resolutions and to persevere. The 
“Introduction,” which is a masterpiece of psychology, practical morality, 
and common sense, was translated into nearly every language even in the 
lifetime of the author, and it has since gone through innumerable editions. 


(4) “Treatise on the Love of God,” an authoritative work which reflects 
perfectly the mind and heart of Francis de Sales as a great genius and a 


great saint. It contains twelve books. The first four give us a history, or 
rather explain the theory, of Divine love, its birth in the soul, its growth, its 
perfection, and its decay and annihilation; the fifth book shows that this 
love is twofold—the love of complacency and the love of benevolence; the 
sixth and seventh treat of affective love, which is practised in prayer; the 
eight and ninth deal with effective love, that is, conformity to the will of 
God, and submission to His good pleasure. The last three resume what has 
preceded and teach how to apply practically the lessons taught therein. 


(5) “Spiritual Conferences”; familiar conversations on religious virtues 
addressed to the sisters of the Visitation and collected by them. We find in 
them that practical common sense, keenness of perception and delicacy of 
feeling which were characteristic of the kind-hearted and energetic Saint. 


(6) “Sermons.”—These are divided into two classes: those composed 
previously to his consecration as a bishop, and which he himself wrote out 
in full; and the discourses he delivered when a bishop, of which, as a rule, 
only outlines and synopses have been preserved. Some of the latter, 
however, were taken down in extenso by his hearers. Pius IX, in his Bull 
proclaiming him Doctor of the Church calls the Saint “The Master and 
Restorer of Sacred Eloquence.” He is one of those who at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century formed the beautiful French language; he 
foreshadows and prepares the way for the great sacred orators about to 
appear. He speaks simply, naturally, and from his heart. To speak well we 
need only love well, was his maxim. His mind was imbued with the Holy 
Writings, which he comments, and explains, and applies practically with no 
less accuracy than grace. 


(7) “Letters,” mostly letters of direction, in which the minister of God 
effaces himself and teaches the soul to listen to God, the only true director. 
The advice given is suited to all the circumstances and necessities of life 
and to all persons of good will. While trying to efface his own personality 
in these letters, the saint makes himself known to us and unconsciously 
discovers to us the treasures of his soul. 


(8) A large number of very precious treatises or opuscula. 


Migne (5 vols., quarto) and Vivés (12 vols., octavo, Paris) have edited the 
works of St. Francis de Sales. But the edition which we may call definitive 
was published at Annecy in 1892, by the English Benedictine, Dom 
Mackey: a work remarkable for its typographical execution, the brilliant 
criticism that settles the text, the large quantity of hitherto unedited matter, 
and the interesting study accompanying each volume. Dom Mackey 
published twelve volumes. Father Navatel, S.J., is continuing the work. We 
may give here a brief résumé of the spiritual teaching contained in these 
works, of which the Church has said: “The writings of Francis de Sales, 
filled with celestial doctrine are a bright light in the Church, pointing out to 
souls an easy and safe way to arrive at the perfection of a Christian life.” 
(Breviarium Romanum, 29 January, lect. VI.) 

There are two elements in the spiritual life: first, a struggle against our 
lower nature; secondly, union of our wills with God, in other words, 
penance and love. St. Francis de Sales looks chiefly to love. Not that he 
neglects penance, which is absolutely necessary, but he wishes it to be 
practised from a motive of love. He requires mortification of the senses, but 
he relies first on mortification of the mind, the will, and the heart. This 
interior mortification he requires to be unceasing and always accompanied 
by love. The end to be realized is a life of loving, simple, generous, and 
constant fidelity to the will of God, which is nothing else than our present 
duty. The model proposed is Christ, whom we must ever keep before our 
eyes. “You will study His countenance, and perform your actions as He did” 
(Introd., 2nd part, ch. i). The practical means of arriving at this perfection 
are: remembrance of the presence of God, filial prayer, a right intention in 
all our actions, and frequent recourse to God by pious and confiding 
ejaculations and interior aspirations. 

Besides the Institute of the Visitation, which he founded, the nineteenth 
century has seen associations of the secular clergy and pious laymen, and 
several religious congregations, formed under the patronage of the holy 
Doctor. Among them we may mention the Missionaries of St. Francis de 
Sales, of Annecy; the Salesians, founded at Turin by the Venerable Don 
Bosco, specially devoted to the Christian and technical education of the 
children of the poorer classes; the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales, 
established at Troyes (France) by Father Brisson, who try to realize in the 


religious and priestly life the spirit of the holy Doctor, such as we have 
described it, and such as he bequeathed it to the nuns of the Visitation. 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


Pamphlet 


DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 1567—1622 


In the second half of the 16th century there lived at the Chateau de Sales in 
the parish of Thorens, Duchy of Savoy, Francis de Sales, Lord of 
Nouvelles, a descendant of the ancient family of de Sales. He married 
Frances de Sionnas, only daughter and sole heiress of Melchior de Sionnas, 
Lord of Valliéres of La Thuille and of de Boisy, one of the oldest and best 
families in Savoy. She brought the estates of Boisy with her as her dowry 
on condition that her husband, Francis de Sales, should take the name of de 
Boisy, and it will therefore be as M. and Madame de Boisy that the parents 
of the Saint will be known in the following pages. 

Mme. de Boisy’s first son was born on the 21st of August, 1567, Francis 
de Sales, the future Saint, Doctor of the Church and Prince Bishop of 
Geneva. God and man alike looked upon him with exceeding love. One of 
his biographers has written of him that “This Saint is not yet fully revealed 
to us”; but already his name is inexpressibly dear to the countless souls who 
have turned to him and his teaching as a never-failing source of strength 
and sweetness. Every saint seems to have a mission to reproduce in his life 
a special trait or characteristic in the life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. For instance, St Francis of Assisi was called to a great love of 
poverty, St, Vincent de Paul to humility, and so on with the different virtues 
of different saints. Now the special trait of St Francis de Sales was the spirit 
of meekness and gentleness, the fulfilment of Our Lord’s teaching: Learn of 
Me, for I am meek and humble of heart (Matt. xi, 29), and also Blessed are 
the meek for they shall possess the land (Matt v, 4). It was this heavenly 
virtue which gave such a charm to St Francis, and the power which enabled 
him to attract and win souls so wonderfully to God. 


Francis had the immense advantage of a good Catholic home. His father, 
without any claim to great sanctity, was an upright Christian gentleman 
with a high standard of honour. From his mother he learnt, from the earliest 
dawn of his intelligence, a tender love of God and of God’s poor. He was an 
apt and ready pupil. He delighted in giving alms to the poor, and not only 
money, of which after all a small child hardly knows the value, but delicate 
tit-bits from his own table. 

When he was seven he was sent to the college of La Roche. After school 
was finished he used to, lead as many of his companions as would follow 
him to the nearest church to pray there before the Blessed Sacrament and to 
walk in procession (how childlike!) around the font. 

But he was a thorough boy, full of vitality and even sometimes 
mischievous. He knew his way to the kitchen and to the heart of the cook! 
He delighted in manly sports, riding, dancing and fencing, and gained thus, 
not only strength and vigour; but the dignity and grace of movement which 
was so conspicuous in later life. 

After two years at La Roche, he spent four more in the college at Annecy. 
It soon became clear that he was a lad of brilliant intellect joined to a 
tremendous capacity for work. Already, too, he seemed to have that 
unconscious power of attraction that was still more marked in later years. 
Looking upon him, people felt drawn to God, just as in time to come they 
would say: “If M. de Genéve is so good, how wonderful must be the 
goodness of God.” confessed to his mother that when he looked upon his 
son, he felt a desire to be a better man. 

The chief events of these years at Annecy were his First Communion and 
his receiving the tonsure. His father 

The latter ceremony was considered by many in that age to be of little 
significance, but to Francis it was an act of the deepest meaning. It was the 
first step towards the complete dedication of himself to God, and with all 
his heart he uttered the sacred words “The Lord is the portion of my 
inheritance.” 


UNIVERSITY LIFE, PARIS AND PADUA (1580-1591) 


From Annecy Francis was sent to the University of Paris. He implored his 
father not to send him to the college of Navarre, whither most of the 


Savoyard nobles resorted, but to the newly-established Jesuit college, 
saying with the deepest humility that he might not have the same strength as 
others to resist temptation. His request was granted, and he was sent to 
study under the Jesuits, M. Déage, a good but narrow-minded man, being 
appointed his tutor. At Paris. he completed his rhetoric and philosophy, with 
the highest distinction, studying also theology, Scripture and Hebrew, and 
perfecting himself by his father’s command in all the exercises of a young 
noble. 

Every day Francis made an hour’s mental prayer, read a considerable 
portion of some spiritual book, which he carried about with him, and made 
a visit to some sanctuary of the Blessed Virgin. He frequented the Holy 
Table, saying that he went to his Divine Master to learn the science of the 
saints, as he did to his earthly masters for secular instruction. He chose 
religious for his friends and monasteries for visits of recreation. “ We think 
so little of our salvation,” he used to say, “ these holy men think of nothing 
else!” He fasted and wore a hair shirt three days in the week, and was ever 
distinguished for chastity, the chosen virtue of the client of Mary and the 
sanctuary. “At Paris,” he said later, “ I greatly longed to be holy and perfect, 
and studied to obtain humility and gentleness with great fervour.” And it 
seems that M. Déage furnished the humble youth with many an opportunity. 
He was strict and irritable, and did not hesitate to box his pupil’s ears when 
Francis, according to his wont, let himself be thought guilty of what was 
really the fault of others. 

It was towards the end of his six years in Paris, when Francis was 
seventeen, that he suffered a dreadful trial which perhaps marks in his life 
the transition from extraordinary to heroic sanctity. He felt that it was 
impossible for him to he saved. All his struggles, and prayers, his study on 
the grounds of hope and of the doctrine of predestination were of no use. 
His strength was actually wearing away and his soul was shadowed by the 
darkest melancholy. All he could do was to continue his exercises of piety 
and virtue, while he constantly uttered to God these words of resignation: 
“Ah, Lord, if I am never to see Thee, nor Thy Blessed Mother in the next 
world, suffer me at least to love Thee here below.” This fearful trial lasted 
for six weeks, and ended, suddenly while he was saying the Memorare with 
great fervour before a statue of the Blessed Virgin, after he had made a vow 
of chastity and a promise to say his Rosary every day. 


From Paris, after a few months’ stay at home, Francis went to Padua. 
There, under the immediate direction of the great Possevin and with the 
help of the most illustrious masters in the world, he completed his 
seventeen years of education. His extraordinary talents, his judgement, 
imagination, and taste, were developed and refined to the utmost. In 
conferring on him at last the degrees of Doctor in Canon and in Civil Law, 
Pancirolo, the great jurist, declared that the famous University had never 
bestowed them on a graduate who had better deserved them. During these 
four years Francis’s love of God increased by continual exercise. His 
spiritual life may be seen in the Spiritual Combat which he always carried 
about with him and reduced to exact practice, and in the rules of conduct 
which he drew up for himself. He was obedient as a child-gentle, humble, 
simple, like a fervent religious. Yet in his sweetness there was no lack of 
strength. His consistency in self-mastery required a supernatural fortitude, 
nor could vice, which was rampant in that University town, lift its head in 
his presence without courageous and scathing rebuke. In one of the trials to 
which his good looks exposed him he turned out of his house a so-called 
friend who had made ,himself the bearer of infamous proposals. On another 
occasion when attacked by some young bullies he drew his sword and 
quickly put them to flight. 


FROM UNIVERSITY UNTIL PRIESTHOOD (1591-93) 


After his brilliant success at Padua, Francis sought rest from his labours and 
refreshment for his spirit in lovely Italy. During some six months he visited 
many towns of holy memory, including Loreto and, of course, Rome, where 
he stayed for some time. 

On his return to Savoy, he took up his abode with his parents, who were 
then living at La Thuille, near Annecy. He was now twenty-five years of 
age. His father and mother were delighted both with his personal 
appearance and the magnificent promise which his fine qualities gave for 
the future. M. de Boisy granted him the estate of Villaroget, and Francis 
bore the title of Baron de Villaroget until he became Provost of Geneva. For 
some eighteen months he now led, at least outwardly, the ordinary life of a 
young noble. 


That he should one day be a lawyer and a senator and make a brilliant 
marriage were among M. de Boisy’s designs for his son, but Francis had 
very different and nobler ideas of greatness. He confided to his mother and 
to his cousin Canon Louis de Sales his unalterable determination to dedicate 
himself to God in the priestly state. How to obtain his father’s consent he 
knew not, but his cousin got over the difficulty by procuring for him 
without his knowledge the Provost-ship of the Chapter of Geneva, which 
happened to fall vacant at that time. This dignity made the disappointment 
less grievous to the father, and Francis instantly accepted it as the only way 
of obtaining his desire. He was installed Provost at Annecy, the place of 
residence of the exiled Bishop and Chapter of Geneva, and shortly after 
received the sub-diaconate. The Bishop insisted that he should at once 
begin to preach. He showed all the virtues of a perfect ecclesiastic, and 
amongst other works of zeal founded the great Confraternity of the Cross of 
Mary Immaculate and SS Peter and Paul, in order the better to combat 
heresy and to make reparation to God for the fearful outrages it had offered 
to His Sacred Majesty. He was ordained priest on the 18th of December 
1593. 


ST FRANCIS AS PRIEST: LIFE AT ANNECY (1593-4) 


On receiving the Priesthood, Francis gave up as dross and without a 
moment’s consideration, his birthright, his title, and his income. He left it 
all, and he left it with a joyful heart: “For Thou, 0 Lord,” he said, “hast 
wonderfully placed me in hope,” and his hope was this: that he might go 
into the lanes and byways, to seek out the forsaken and the sinful, to watch 
by the bedside of the dying, and in loneliness and poverty to become in 
deed and truth all to all, that he might gain souls to Christ. 

His time at home was spent in prayer or in the studies suited to his 
profession; abroad in works of religion and charity. He preached very 
frequently, not in the formal and unreal style of that day but with 
evangelical simplicity and earnestness. He had a confessional made for 
himself close to the door of the church, and thither crowded all the poor and 
afflicted as well as the devout. He received them as a loving shepherd and 
father, rejoiced over their penitence, mingling his tears with theirs over their 


sins. He visited the sick, distributed abundant alms, and spread devotion in 
public and in private. 

Meanwhile he was unconsciously preparing himself for higher things; his 
magnificent powers, his apostolic virtues and zeal were to have an apostle’s 
field of exercise; the poor lost sheep of the Chablais were waiting for him. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE CHABLAIS (1594-1598) 


The Chablais is the most northern province of the ancient Duchy of Savoy, 
running along the south side of the Lake of Geneva and thus bordering on 
Swiss territory. Sixty years before the time of which we are now speaking 
the Swiss Calvinists had treacherously seized upon all that part of it which 
lies west of the Drance, and had succeeded in destroying the Catholic 
religion. Savoy regained Chablais after thirty years, but agreed to allow the 
practice of the Protestant religion only. In 1589 the Swiss seized it again, 
but Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, quickly retook it, and as he was 
now free from former obligations he determined to re-establish the old 
religion. Protestantism was only to be tolerated in three places, and of these 
Thonon, the capital, was not to be one. Charles Emmanuel had scarcely 
retired when the Swiss for the third time over ran the unfortunate country; 
but after a desultory warfare lasting till 1593 they had to beg for a truce, 
and meantime to surrender the Chablais unconditionally to its rightful 
sovereign. Force had failed, so the Duke now determined to apply the right 
means of preaching and persuasion. The Bishop of Geneva was requested to 
send zealous missionaries, and Francis de Sales, thirsting for souls, 
volunteered to go, his cousin Canon Louis at first assisting him. It would 
indeed seem to have been a hopeless enterprise, at least to human eyes. In 
sixty-five parishes, containing upwards of 25,000 souls, there were scarcely 
a hundred Catholics. The churches had been stripped or destroyed, altars 
and bells taken away, and there was not a priest in the whole district. 

“The people of Berne and Geneva,” writes Francis, “h ave deterred the 
people from listening to our sermons, saying that the truce is but a truce and 
that presently Duke and priests will be driven out and heresy flourish 
again.” On the other hand, the Duke was so much engaged in various affairs 
that he seemed to have forgotten the Chablais. Again, after two years’ 
preaching, Francis writes to him: “The people will not believe that we are 


here by Your Highness’s orders, as nothing is done for us; even the 
expenses incurred here have not been paid.” Through the frequent changes 
in their religion, the people had lost all sense of the Faith. “We must take 
from them the love of the world before we can convert them,” said Francis. 

Such was the sterile and ungrateful field of the Saint’s labours. He had 
scarcely set foot in it before he was assailed by all the forces of evil. He was 
proclaimed to be a sorcerer and an emissary of the devil, his life was 
attempted several times, and a missioner who had preceded him was forced 
to flee for his life from Thonon. It was in this town that Francis began his 
preaching, but he found it necessary to return every night to the Fort 
d’Allinges. Sometimes he made excursions into the country parts, preaching 
in every village if he could find an audience, and often he found it 
impossible to procure either food or shelter; if benighted, he took refuge 
under overhanging eaves of houses or among the branches of trees. At last, 
unable to get a hearing, he began to write out copies of his teaching and to 
send them about from house to house. Thus he is worthily acclaimed as the 
patron of Catholic journalists. In this way, he composed his great 
controversial work, which was published after his death, under the title of 
Les Controverses, a powerful and able defence of the Catholic Faith. All the 
time he continued to display the apostolic virtues-love of God and of souls; 
tender solicitude; unwearying patience. There was still no visible result, but 
it was really in this time that the seed was sown which produced such 
abundance afterwards. 

There is not space here to enter into the details of the Chablais mission 
and how hearts were gradually converted to Catholic doctrine. The first 
converts had to leave the country, but at last the Duke awoke to a sense of 
his obligations, and seconded these noble efforts. He sent for Francis to go 
to Turin, gave him an allowance for himself, promised to support more 
missionaries, and authorised him to say Mass in one of the churches of 
Thonon. This was enough, and the people having now the hope of safety 
began to put their convictions into practice. The old traditions of the Faith 
revived, the churches were repaired or rebuilt. 

In October the Papal Legate, accompanied by the Duke, came to receive 
the reconciliation of the country and thousands made their recantation in his 
presence. Such a spectacle of grace and faith had not been seen since the 
conversion of the nations. Hardly a hundred heretics remained where, four 


years previously, there had been scarce a hundred Catholics. The glory of 
this result must be attributed, under God, to the virtues, wisdom, preaching, 
sufferings, and perseverance of the Apostle of the Chablais. 


THE FIRST PART OF HIS EPISCOPATE (1599-1612) 


Francis had scarcely brought the mission of the Chablais to its triumphal 
close, when he was appointed Coadjutor to the venerable Bishop of Geneva, 
with right of succession. He had long refused this dignity, and only 
accepted it under pressure from his superiors, who assured him that 
otherwise he would be resisting the manifest will of God. Even when he 
had accepted it, Francis would not accept episcopal consecration until the 
time of his actual succession. 

His first business was a journey to Rome about religious matters of the 
diocese. He was accompanied by M. de Chissé, Bishop Granier’s nephew; 
he it was who presented his uncle’s letter to the Pope, requesting that his 
Coadjutor should succeed him. The Holy Father was greatly pleased and at 
once granted the request, and sent word to Francis to get ready for the 
necessary examination. The Coadjutor humbly asserted the privilege of 
exemption from examination, claimed by the Savoyard Bishops, but the 
Holy Father himself examined him, saying that he wished not to test but to 
manifest his knowledge. The Venerable Juvenal Ancina was present, and 
going afterwards to congratulate him, embraced him tenderly and 
exclaimed: “ Oh how much more do 1 rejoice today to see you so truly 
humble, than I did at your examination to see you so truly learned! “ At this 
time Francis also met Baronius, Bellarmine, and other great men of the 
Church. 

On his return to Savoy, he became busy with the affairs of the diocese, 
particularly temporal matters in the Chablais, and he spent a great part of 
the year 1602 in Paris in connection with another portion of the diocese of 
Geneva called Gex. This portion had been taken from Savoy by the Swiss 
when they usurped the Chablais, but ultimately it came into the possession 
of France. So charmed was Henry IV with the mild dignity of the prelate 
from Savoy that he begged Francis to accept the first vacant bishopric in his 
gift, with the most liberal promises of patronage. But Francis assured the 
monarch that he would never forsake his poor spouse, the bishopric of 


Geneva, for a richer one, and that if he left her it would be to take no other. 
He preached during Lent at Paris that year with such eloquence and 
earnestness that the Bishop of Evreux declared: “ I can convince heretics, 
but it is only Mgr. de Genéve who can convert them.” 

This visit to France (for Savoy was not France) was most important in its 
influence upon the development of our Saint. Though his brilliant 
intellectual gifts, his charming personality and his evident sanctity so 
greatly impressed those whom he met, yet he received more than he 
bestowed. Paris was the centre of a religious revival. Devotion was, so to 
say, all the rage, amongst fashionable people, and a movement of reform 
was powerful and active. Madame Acarie, afterwards Blessed Mary of the 
Incarnation, was already regarded as a second St Teresa, and was in close 
contact with a large circle of saintly men and women. Her director, Cardinal 
de Berulle, was the master, of saints like John Eudes and Vincent de Paul, 
and profoundly impressed St Francis. “He is everything,” said the latter, 
“which I should desire to be myself.” Amongst those whom he met at this 
time were the Carthusian Dom Beaucousin, Asseline, Gallemant and Duval, 
doctors of the Sorbonne and many others. Francis was even an occasional 
confessor of Madame Acarie herself, and after her death used to reproach 
himself that, through deference and respect, he had not learned more of the 
secrets of her sanctity. 

Moreover, at this period he worked hard to perfect his literary style. One 
model he chose was Montaigne, the brilliant essayist who now had been 
dead ten years. 

It is noteworthy that on his return from France he appears at once in the 
full maturity of his powers. He now begins to write those wonderful letters 
of direction which, charming in themselves, are still more important as the 
foundation of his later works. 

Upon his arrival at Lyons, on his homeward journey, he learnt of the 
death of Mgr. Granier, and hastened home to prepare himself for 
consecration as his successor. At Thonon in the Chablais, now through his 
apostolic labours restored to the Catholic Faith, he received, on December 
8th, 1602, the fullness of the priesthood. He confessed afterwards that 
during the ceremony he received wonderful graces from God. “God,” he 
said, “took me from myself at that moment and gave me to my people, that, 
I might no longer live except for Him and for them.” 


HIS PRIVATE LIFE AND HOUSEHOLD 


Before his consecration he made a retreat of twenty days in which he drew 
up a rule of life for himself. In accordance with it, he had his house 
arranged like a monastery with fixed hours and rules. The rooms for his 
household and for visitors were large and well furnished, but his own 
bedroom or cell was a small, dingy, ill-furnished closet. “I must be the 
Bishop of Geneva by day,” he said, “but I shall be Francis de Sales by 
night.” He rose early, and gave an hour to prayer and two hours to study 
before saying Mass. After Mass; when he was at home, almost the whole of 
the remainder of the day was taken up with the affairs of the diocese and of 
those who came to consult him. He was accessible to all-not only to his 
officials or to persons with important business, but to the most ordinary 
visitors, rich or poor, persons to whom many would have considered it a 
waste of time to speak. As his wisdom and impartiality became better 
known, it began to be a custom to take lawsuits before him; one witness at 
his canonization deposed that he had assisted at over a hundred of such 
pleadings. Not only did the parties themselves appear, but they brought 
their legal advisers with them and turned the Bishop’s room for the time 
being into a noisy law court. Francis alone preserved an imperturbable 
peace, and after a day of such wearisome and often wasted labour he would 
return to his own work with as much calmness as if he had been engaged in 
congenial and_ successful undertakings. He had an _ enormous 
correspondence, but would never employ a secretary lest his correspondents 
should feel less confidence in him. But it was to spiritual business that he 
most willingly devoted his time, particularly to hearing confessions. This he 
would do at any hour, even taking off his vestments when ready for Mass to 
hear the most casual of penitents. 

At Provost, Francis had received and invited to come to him the worst of 
sinners and the lowest of people; but now as Bishop, he claimed them, 
particularly those whose sores and other bodily infirmities made them the 
more repulsive. He gave public alms twice a week and no one was sent 
away unrelieved. When he had exhausted his purse he would give away his 
clothes, and his chief anxiety was to escape the notice of his much harassed 
and often impatient steward. 


He also urged upon his clergy the observance and rules of the Council of 
Trent as to clerical dress, church services, registers and the like, and of his 
own regulations also as to public catechism and instruction of the people. 
He appointed special acts of reparation on Thursdays for the insults offered 
to the Blessed Sacrament by the heretics of his diocese. Throughout his life 
he laboured for the reform and practically the re-establishment of various 
religious orders and houses, a work in which he met with many 
disappointments, but also with some signal successes. The French part of 
his diocese were increased by the action of the French Government, which 
arose chiefly from a certain jealousy between France and Savoy at this time. 
Refusals for leave to visit or preach there, and delays in answering his 
communications often caused him wearying anxiety and waste of time. 

The Bishop’s next great and special work for his diocese was the personal 
visitation of every parish in it. He visited every place where men could live. 
The high mountains of Savoy and Mont Blanc itself are in the ancient 
diocese of Geneva, and this devoted shepherd often travelled on bleeding 
hands and knees with his feet a mass of wounds, sometimes in a state of 
high fever caused by his violent exertions in climbing the heights. At night 
he was so weary that he could not move mind or body. He fed his own soul 
on the glorious spectacle of nature in those regions, and on the virtues and 
affections which he found among the simple mountaineers. Everywhere he 
corrected the abuses and renewed religious fervour, visited the sick and 
dying, reconciled enemies, and delivered the possessed. 

Yet in the midst of such engrossing labours he maintained the closest 
union with God. Asked once whether he ever forgot God’s presence, he 
replied humbly: “Yes, sometimes, for a quarter of an hour!” 

It was when he was preaching the Lenten sermons at Dijon in 1604 that 
he became acquainted with the Baroness de Chantal, afterwards St Jane de 
Chantal. 

She had prayed earnestly to God to send her a trustworthy guide and had 
seen in vision the form of a man, whom afterwards she recognised as St 
Francis. He on his side could not fail to notice the handsome, well-dressed 
young widow who drew up her chair near to his pulpit; he inquired about 
her and made her acquaintance. It was a momentous meeting for both of 
them. 


She had been under obedience to an unwise director who made things 
worse by extracting from her a promise not to apply for spiritual help to 
anyone but himself. St Francis set her free from her scruples and guided her 
in that broad, large and generous way of liberty that was characteristic in 
him. 

Madame de Chantal’s servants remarked that “Madame’s old confessor 
had bidden her say her prayers three times a day and then they were all tired 
of it, but the new one [meaning the Bishop] made her pray all day long and 
no one was put out.” He cultivated the undisturbed growth of the soul in 
undisturbed peace-a peace far removed from idleness and consisting in the 
despising rather than dreading of temptation. Thus his spiritual children 
might go on their way without self-torture or morbid introspection. 

Most of St Francis’s direction of the future St Jane Frances was effected 
by letter. The letters that survive are a precious revelation of the holiness of 
these two elect souls and of the love which united them. St Francis writes 
tenderly, courteously and affectionately. It was in his nature so to do and he 
won souls to God thereby. But he is able to criticise himself. “There are no 
souls in the world, as I think,” he writes to St Jane Frances, “who love more 
cordially, tenderly and (to speak in all sincerity) more lovingly than I; and I 
even abound in affectionateness and words thereof, particularly at the 
beginning..... 
for it has pleased God to make my heart so: but still I like souls that are 
independent, vigorous and not feminine; for such great tenderness disturbs 
the heart, disquiets it, distracts it, etc.” 

Nor is it onlyto St Jane Frances that he writes affectionately. “.......... 
.The names of father and daughter are more Christian, more sweet and of 
greater force to testify the sacred love which Our Lord has willed to be 
between us. ..... Live all for God, my dear daughter, and often 
recommend to His goodness the soul of him who, with an invariable 
affection, is entirely dedicated to yours”—all this is written, not to St Jane 
Frances, but to that poor spoiled saint, Angelique Arnauld. 

Yet his tenderness was no hindrance to his complete detachment. “I am 
the most affectionate person in the world,” he writes, “and yet I think that I 
love nothing but God, and the souls of all creatures for God.” To St Jane 
Frances he said often that when he was not in the presence of his friends, he 
could not say what they looked like! 


He was detached,” she afterwards wrote, “from life and death, from 
relatives and friends. His spirit triumphed over all that. Such was his 
greatness of soul.” 

Moreover, if he was always courteous and affectionate, he did not spare 
his rebukes when needed. . At the beginning of his acquaintance with 
Madame de Chantal, he had something to say of her dress. “Madame, if you 
did not wear this lace, would you cease to be well-dressed?” Once he asked 
her if she intended to re-marry, and when she hastened to repudiate the idea, 
he bade her “lower her flag.” On another occasion when a lady who visited 
him was somewhat too décolletée, with a smile he offered her a packet of 
pins. So too in his letters: “There are two women in you,” he writes to 
Mother de Chastel, “the one, like St Peter at first, is a little touchy, 
sensitive, ready to be put out and vexed when she is contradicted. She is a 
daughter of Eve and therefore of ill humour. The other has a very good will 
to be all God’s, and, in order to be all God’s, to be very simply humble and 
sweet towards all her neighbours. . . . She is a daughter of the glorious 
Virgin Mary and consequently of good affection . . .” The Saint goes on to 
develop this thought; the bad one is perverse, overbearing, and struggles 
against the good one, but the good one must not be discouraged; she will 
gain the victory in the end. Who could take offence at rebukes so 
charmingly administered? 

The letters are still delightful and helpful to read, best of all in their 
somewhat quaint old French. 

The Saint’s best known book, the Introduction to a Devout Life, was 
largely a collection of the letters of direction he had written to a certain 
Madame de Charmoisy. It was first published in 1608 and can be called 
epoch-making, for it taught, what was not by any means universally 
recognised, that all are called to perfection, even those who live “in the 
world.” We must not forget that in his terminology “devotion” is equivalent 
to perfection, and perfection, as also according to the teaching of St Thomas 
Aquinas, equivalent to perfect love of God. He wished those living the 
devout life in the world to be well-dressed, attractive, and, in a word, a 
good advertisement for “le bon Dieu.” He even allowed them to dance, 
whereat some “pious” hands were lifted in horror! A characteristic of this, 
as well as of his other writings, is his use of examples from natural history. 


He draws much of this material from Pliny, and whether his bees and doves 
are real or fabulous, they give charm and vivid illustration to his books. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE ORDER OF THE VISITATION (1610-1612) 


For some years after their first introduction, St Francis, and Madame de 
Chantal rarely met. Travelling was not easy and Dijon is far from Annecy. 
St Jane Frances was often a visitor to the Carmelites at Dijon and in her 
letters to her director discussed the lessons that there she learned. It is quite 
clear from their correspondence that the two saints advanced together in the 
spiritual life, and that if the Bishop of Geneva taught much, he also learned 
much. 

After long hesitation he sent for St Jane Frances and disclosed to her the 
conclusions at which he had slowly arrived concerning her future. Finding 
her ready to accept whatever he decided, he told her of his project for a new 
order for women. It was to prescribe no severe bodily austerities, for he 
wished to admit not only the young and robust, but also older women, 
widows and others, who had been accustomed to the refinements of life and 
who by delicate health would be precluded from entering existing orders. 
For exterior mortification they were to substitute the mortification of the 
will and the affections. No one who reads in St Francis’s letters the 
complete self-abnegation, which he teaches will ever be under any delusion 
as to the strength and vigour of his direction. Suaviter in modo—yes, 
unfailingly—but fortiter in re. 

The other aim of our Saint was to allow his religious, even after their 
profession, to combine the active with the contemplative life, to go out to 
visit the sick and to do other works outside their convent. It was for this 
reason that he gave to his foundation the title of the Visitation. . But current 
prejudices were too strong for him. Nuns, it was generally considered, 
ought to be under strict enclosure. In deference to the wishes of Cardinal de 
Marquemont, Archbishop of Lyons, on the occasion of the foundation of a 
house of the Visitation in that city, St Francis agreed to alter his plan, and 
the nuns of the Visitation became the enclosed order that we know to-day. 

It was left to St Vincent de Paul, at a later date, to succeed, with his 
Sisters of Charity, in giving non-cloistered religious to the Church. The 
Visitation was founded on June 6th, 1610, Madame de Chantal with two 


others being the first members, soon to be joined by others. prayer, many of 
which are still preserved. St Francis gave them conferences on the spiritual 
life, and the ways of 

His direction of these holy women resulted in the writing of his 
masterpiece, the Treatise on the Love of God, a work which mirrors the full 
development of his own mystical initiation. After all, mysticism is but the 
love of God. There is nothing higher. 

This treatise cost him every moment of the years 1616 and 1617, and he 
said that for a few lines of it he had sometimes read twelve hundred folio 
pages, among others of St Thomas, St Bonaventure, Denis the Carthusian, 
Louis of Granada, Cardinal Bellarmine, St Teresa, St Catherine of Siena, 
and St Catherine of Genoa. .... 


THE SECOND PART OF HIS EPISCOPATE (1612-22) 


Anxious eyes now noticed that there was a change in the beloved Bishop. 
He was in the prime of life as regards age, but he had filled a long time with 
his incessant, self-forgetful toil. At the suggestion of the Duke of Savoy, the 
Saint’s brother was chosen by the Pope as his Coadjutor, and John Francis 
de Sales was consecrated Bishop of Chalcedon in 1618. 

The mind of Francis now seemed to be turned more and more towards the 
passage to eternity. In a letter written on the eve of the Assumption of Our 
Lady he says: “I was meditating this evening on this Queen, dying of a 
fever sweeter than all health-I mean the fever of love which sets her heart 
on fire in such sort that she breathes forth her holy soul, which goes straight 
to the arms of her Blessed Son. Ah! how fair is the dawn of the eternal day 
1» 

The Cardinal of Savoy now desired that the Bishop should accompany 
him to Paris to assist in arranging the treaty of marriage between Christina 
of France, sister of Louis XIII, and the Prince of Piedmont. Every moment 
of his stay in Paris cost him dear, owing to the eagerness of the clergy and 
nobility to profit by his stay among them. Three more years passed in 
comparative tranquillity, and the quiet patience of Francis hid his almost 
constant suffering. Great hopes were entertained that he might yet be spared 
to the world for many years. But, alas, these hopes were not to be realised. 
Once again the Bishop was urged to accompany the Duke of Savoy to 


Avignon to meet the French King, with whom the Duke was there to have 
an interview. 

The day Francis was to leave Annecy he went to the convent which had 
been his constant care for ten years. He said his Mass there for the last time. 
When it was finished, he gave a short instruction to the Sisters on his 
favourite motto: “Ask for nothing and refuse nothing.” Then he said: 
“Goodbye, my children, until eternity.” The Sisters threw themselves 
weeping at his feet, exclaiming: “May God bring you back soon.” “And if it 
pleased Him not to bring me back,” he replied, “would He be less lovable?” 

On the 25th of November the two Sovereigns left Avignon for Lyons, and 
the holy Bishop had to follow the Court of Savoy, in spite of his dislike of 
grandeur and his ever-increasing infirmities. Except for the change in his 
appearance no one would suspect how much he suffered. His face shone 
with sanctity, and even the Calvinists who heard his words shared the 
general veneration and enthusiasm of the Catholics. “Ah,” they cried out, 
“Tf all the bishops were like this we should all soon be Catholics!” 

They spoke truly, and the immense success of St Francis in the 
conversion of heretics is a striking proof of their words, for it is said that he 
converted over seventy thousand people. 

On his arrival at Lyons the Bishop refused all invitations to stay in 
magnificent houses; he had already engaged a small room, in the gardener’s 
cottage at the Visitation Convent where he could be free to do as he liked. 
He spent much of his time at the convent discoursing upon things of 
eternity with his dear daughters of the Visitation. Mother de Chantal, who 
had been visiting various newly-founded houses of the Order, had not seen 
the Bishop for over three years. She had arranged to meet him at Lyons, for 
there were many personal things about which she wished to consult him, as 
well as those relating to the Order, and she had written them all down. They 
had to wait some time before they could meet, for the Bishop’s time was 
much taken up by the King and the Duke. When at last he came to the 
convent he said at once: “Let us finish the affairs of our little congregation. 
Ah! how much I love it, for I think that God is well served in it.” They 
therefore continued for four hours to arrange the affairs of the Order, and 
then it was time for him to leave. Mother de Chantal never saw him again. 
She had to go to Grenoble in the freezing days of December to visit the 


convent there, and the moment was coming when this great servant of God 
was to be rewarded for all his labours. 

During the days preceding Christmas, Francis preached wherever he was 
asked. When, on the feast itself, he said midnight Mass at the Visitation 
Convent, Mother de Blonay, the Superior, saw an angel standing by his 
side. He went thence to hear the confession of the Prince and Princess of 
Piedmont, for whom he said his second Mass, and then returned to the 
convent for his third. The next day, 26 December, after a day of work and 
fatigue, he came to the convent very late and gave the Sisters a Conference 
on Divine Love and the duties of religious life. He stayed there until his 
servants came with torches to conduct him to his little room in the cottage. 
He then blessed all the Sisters, reminding them, as he had done at Annecy, 
to “Ask for nothing and refuse nothing.” 

On the 27th, the feast of St John, Francis rose, and, feeling that his sight 
was failing, he thanked God for the weakness which was weighing him 
down. Then he went to confession and said Mass; after which came 
interviews with the Duke de Nemours and the Duke of Bellegarde, 
Governor of Burgundy, and many others. Francis had intended to leave 
Lyons that day, but on his return to the cottage his attendants besought him 
to postpone his departure until the next. About two o’clock in the afternoon 
he fell down in a faint and half-an-hour afterwards was struck with 
apoplexy and paralysis; but he quickly recovered consciousness and speech. 
In those days the remedies for these diseases were terribly cruel, including 
even burning the head with hot irons to prevent lethargy. The Saint bore all 
with perfect patience, without murmur or complaint, though the tears were 
running down his cheeks. He saw and blessed the numerous visitors who 
crowded into the room; among them was Jean Jacques Olier, of whom 
Francis foretold the future sanctity, and work for God and the Church. 
Shortly before eight in the evening, those at the bedside, seeing the end had 
come, began the prayers for the dying, and at the moment when for the third 
time they repeated the invocation Omnes sancti Innocentes, orate pro eo, he 
gently gave his last sigh, and slept in the peace of our Lord. It was the feast 
of the Holy Innocents, 28th December, 1622. 

He is buried in the church at Annecy by the side of St Jane Frances de 
Chantal. 


FRIENDSHIP BY SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


Pamphlet 


Among the passions, love holds first place: It is the king of the heart’s 
movements and it con verts everything to it, rendering the one who loves 
similar to the one loved. [Osee 9:10]. Be very careful, therefore, Dear 
reader, not to have any evil love, because you will in turn quickly become 
evil yourself. 

Friendship is the most dangerous of all love. Why? Because other loves 
can exist without communication, exchange, closeness. But friendship is 
completely founded upon communication and exchange and cannot exist in 
practice without sharing in the qualities and defects of the friend loved. 

Not all love is friendship: 

First of all, because one can love without being loved. It may then be 
love, but not friendship. For friendship is mutual, reciprocal, and if it is not 
reciprocated, it is not friendship. 

Secondly, because it is not enough that it be reciprocal; it is also essential 
that those who love each other recognize their mutual love. If they are 
unaware of it, it is not friendship. 

Thirdly, because in friendship there must exist some kind of exchange or 
communication, for such is the foundation of friendship. 

Friendship differs according to the different kinds of communication, and 
the communications differ according to the variety of goods exchanged. If 
these are false goods, then the friendship is false. Honey gathered from the 
best flowers is the best. So too, the better the goods exchanged, the better 
the friendship. It is said that the honey of Heraclea, gathered from aconite, 
which is very abundant in that region, renders mad those who eat it. So too, 
friendship founded on the exchange of false and vicious goods is itself 
completely false and vicious. 


The exchange of carnal delights ought not to be called friendship in 
human relations any more than it would be called such in donkeys or 
horses. If marriage implied only this kind of exchange, it would no longer 
deserve to be called friendship. In addition to this there must be a 
communication of life, of work, of feelings, and finally an indissoluble 
fidelity. With these dimensions the friendship of marriage is a true and holy 
friendship. 

Friendship founded on the exchange of sensual pleasures is gross and 
unworthy of the name of friendship, and so too is that based on vain and 
frivolous qualities, since these also depend on the senses. 

I call sensual pleasures those which are attached directly and principally 
to the five senses: the pleasure of seeing beauty, of hearing a sweet voice, of 
touching pleasant things... 

I term frivolous qualities those capacities, innate or acquired, which 
superficial people call “virtues” or “perfections.” Just listen to young 
people; they do not hesitate to conclude that a person has great qualities 
simply because he dances well, dresses well, sings well, chats pleasantly, 
has a fine appearance or is skilled in all kinds of games. Do not charlatans 
consider the biggest clowns to be the most accomplished people in their 
group? 

Since all this relates only to the level of the senses, we can qualify as 
sensual those friendships based on such. They really deserve to be called 
amusements rather than friendships. Such are ordinarily the friendships 
among young people, stopping as they often do at such things as 
moustaches, hair, glances, clothing, attractiveness, small talk—friendships 
worthy of that age whose virtue is still only downy and whose judgment is 
just in the bud: friendships which are but fleeting, melting like snow in the 
sun. 


FLIRTATIONS 


When these frivolous friendships are practiced between persons of different 
sex—without intention of marriage—we call them passing fancies or 
flirtations. Being only abortive births or appearances of friendship, they are 
unable—by reason of their futility and their imperfection—to bear either 
the name of friendship or that of love. However, they preoccupy hearts, 


which are as it were entangled, “intertwined,” by vain and foolish affections 
founded upon those frivolous communications and those meager 
amusements that we have just mentioned. 

And even though it may not be the primary intention of those who give 
themselves to them—because then they would no longer be flirtations but 
manifest impurities-these stupid loves usually end up by sinking into very 
ugly carnal pleasures. 

Sometimes several years go by without those who are attacked by this 
folly doing anything which is directly contrary to bodily chastity; they are 
content with taking pleasure in these desires, these wishes, these sighs and 
other such nonsense, and this upon various pretenses. 

What, then, are they seeking who yield to these vain pastimes? Some 
have no other design than to satiate their need to love and be loved. They do 
not truly choose their friends, and when they encounter someone attractive, 
they are guided solely by their preference and their instinct, without 
carefully examining the heart and conduct of those they find attractive. 
They become entangled in nets from which they have great difficulty 
escaping. 

Some others yield to vanity and think it is no small glory to bind many 
hearts by love. Therefore, they act for such glory, setting their trap and 
spinning their web in beautiful, exalted and extraordinary places. 

Finally, others are driven simultaneously by their amorous inclination and 
by their vanity. Since their heart is prone to love, they intend to derive some 
advantage from it. 

All these friendships are evil, foolish and illusory: 


1) Evil because they end up in sin of the flesh and because they steal the 
love—and consequently the heart—from God and from the husband, the 
wife, to whom it is owed; 


2) Foolish because they have neither foundation nor reason; 
3) Illusory because they bring neither profit nor happiness nor satisfaction. 


On the contrary, they cause a waste of time and compromise honor without 
bringing any satisfaction other than the torment of seeking and hoping, 


without knowing exactly what they are seeking and hoping for! Those 
unfortunate people who succumb to this think that there is always 
“something more” to be desired in the protestations of love from others, 
without, however, knowing what this “something more” is. Their desire is 
therefore endless and it keeps mistrust, jealousy and unrest alive in their 
hearts. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzus wrote this marvelous paragraph on the subject 
of frivolous women (it can be applied to men just as well): 

O woman, your beauty belongs to your husband; if it is for other men, 
like a net spread over a flock of birds, what will become of it? You are 
pleased by someone because he finds you beautiful. You will return him 
glance for glance. Smiles and careless little words of love follow. At the 
beginning they are on the sly. Familiarities come next, and finally open 
flirtations——I prefer not to say what will happen next . . . I shall say, 
however, that all this is not without danger! 

You have a game here in which the one who plans to capture gets 
captured. As soon as our hearts see a soul inflamed with love for them, they 
are presently inflamed with love for it. You think you can stop at any time. 
In this you are greatly mistaken. Loves fire is more ardent and more 
penetrating than you imagine. You think you have received only a spark and 
are totally astonished to discover that in an instant your whole heart is 
inflamed, your resolutions are reduced to cinders and your reputation is in 
smoke. 

Who pities a snake charmer bitten by a snake that he hoped to train? 
[Ecclus. 12:13]. Senseless ones! Did you think you could charm love and 
manipulate it according to your taste? You only wanted to play with it, but it 
has bitten you cruelly. Do you know what people will do? They will mock 
and laugh at you because you relied on a false assurance and put inside your 
heart a dangerous serpent which has made you lose both your soul and your 
honour. 

Is there any blindness greater than that which leads us to wager the best 
part of our soul on such frivolous pledges? Yes, Dear reader, I say the best 
part, because God wants us only for our soul, and the soul only for the will, 
and the will only for love. 

We are already all too poor in love. By that I mean that we must have a 
great deal of it in order to love God as He ought to be loved; and yet, totally 


poor as we are, we waste it on frivolities as if we had too much of it! This 
great God who created, preserved and redeemed us has the right to all our 
love and all our gratitude, and He will demand an accounting of our foolish 
expenses. If we are to be judged for every useless word, how much more 
severely will we be judged for all these useless, improper, foolish and 
pernicious friendships? 

It is said that the walnut tree does immense harm to the field in which it 
is planted. Because of its size it absorbs all the nutrients from the earth, 
leaving insufficient nourishment for other plants. Because its foliage is so 
dense, it gives too much shadow to the surrounding cultivation. Finally, its 
fruits (walnuts) attract many passersby, who thereby tread the soil all 
around it, ruining whatever is growing there. 

These petty loves cause the same harm to the soul: 

On the one hand, they so monopolize it that it has no more strength for 
the good; 

On the other hand, they drag it through so many conversations, 
amusements and frivolities that they leave it no time for useful activities; 
Finally, they attract so many distractions, temptations and suspicions to it 
that it is completely trampled and ruined. In brief, along with the love of 
God, these follies kill even the fear of displeasing Him. They agitate the 
mind and tarnish the reputation. In a word, they are the amusement of the 
world but the pestilence of hearts. 


TRUE FRIENDSHIPS 


Love your neighbor, Dear reader, with a great, charitable love, but befriend 
only those with whom you can be mutually supportive in virtue. The higher 
the virtues that you put into these relationships, the more perfect will your 
friendship be. 

If your mutual exchanges deal with knowledge, your friendship is 
certainly very laudable; it will be even better if they deal with the moral 
virtues such as prudence, discretion, strength, justice [cf. Wis. 3:7-8; 
Prov.8:14]; but if they pertain to charity, the love of God, Christian 
perfection, then this friendship is truly precious and excellent: excellent 
because it comes from God, excellent because it tends toward God, 
excellent because its bond is God, excellent because it will endure eternally 


in God. Oh, how good it is to be loved on earth the way one is loved in 
Heaven, and to learn to cherish each other in this world as we shall do 
eternally in the other! 

I am not speaking of the simple love of charity which is due to all; I am 
speaking of spiritual friendship by which two or more only one soul. With 
what excellent reason they can say: ,,How good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” [Ps. 132(133):1]. It seems to me that all 
other friendships are but phantoms in comparison with this one, and their 
bonds are iron chains in comparison with this great bond of Divine love, 
which is pure gold. God, moreover, will eternally bless such friendships. 

Do not form any other kind of friendship. I am speaking here only of 
those friendships which you form yourself, because you must neither 
abandon nor despise those which nature or your previous obligations 
require you to cultivate: relatives, allies, benefactors, neighbors .. . 

You will perhaps be told not to have any particular friendship, because it 
preoccupies the heart, distracts the mind and causes jealousy. They are 
mistaken who say this. Because they have read in the writings of the Saints 
that this kind of friendship is harmful for religious, they think that it is also 
harmful for people living in the midst of the world. I must, therefore, make 
some clarifications for you on this matter. 

In a well-regulated monastery, perfection in the love of God is the 
common goal, that toward which all are supposed to tend; it is not 
necessary, therefore, to speak of it with a particular friend, lest by seeking in 
particular what ought to be sought in common, one pass from particulars to 
preferences and divisions. 

But for those who live in the midst of the world and yet strive for true 
virtue, it is necessary to ally themselves to one another by a holy and sacred 
friendship through which they stimulate, assist and encourage each other 
toward good. 

Those who walk on level ground do not need to hold hands, but those 
who climb steep and slippery roads need to hold on to each other in order to 
progress more securely. 

Religious have no need of particular friendships, but those living in the 
world need them as a mutual strength and aid in the many difficult passages 
that have to be crossed. 


Not everyone in the world aspires to the same goal; not all have the same 
spirit; it is therefore sometimes necessary to step aside and form friendships 
according to where one is heading. Assuredly, these are instances of 
preference, but of a holy preference which makes no division except that 
which is necessary; that is, between good and evil, sheep and goats, bees 
and hornets. 

Since the Gospel says it [John 13:23], no one will deny that Our Lord 
manifested a particular friendship for St. John, Lazarus, Mary Magdalen. It 
is known that St. Peter loved St. Mark and St. Petronilla tenderly; St. Paul 
loved Timothy and Thecla; St. Gregory of Nazianzus speaks on many 
occasions of his friendship with St. Basil: “it seemed,” he said, “that we had 
but one soul, one ambition, that of practicing virtue and of making all our 
projects tend toward Heaven.” St. Ambrose loved St. Monica for her 
exceptional virtues, and she cherished him as an angel of the Lord. 

But I am wrong to make you waste your time on such self-evident things: 
Friendship is a virtue, and the greatest saints have had friends without harm 
to their advancement along the road of perfection. Perfection does not 
consist in abstaining from friendships, but in having only those that are 
good and holy. 


FRIENDSHIPS: TRUE AND FALSE 


This is an important warning, Dear reader. Honey from Heraclea, though 
very poisonous, greatly resembles honey which is very healthy for us. 
Obviously, there is great danger in mistaking one for the other, or of eating 
them together. The healthy one does not neutralize the poisonous one. Since 
Satan often tricks those who love, we must be on our guard not to make a 
mistake relative to friendship. This is especially true for friendships with 
the opposite sex. 

One may begin with love altogether virtuous. But if one is not very 
prudent, flirtatious love can get mixed in it, then sensual love, and finally 
carnal love. Yes, this danger exists even in spiritual love, even though this 
love is not so easily deluded because its purity brings to light, in a more 
evident fashion, impurities which might otherwise slip past it. For this 
reason, when Satan tries to corrupt this love, he does it more insidiously, 
almost insensibly. 


Worldly friendship is distinguished from holy and virtuous friendship in 
the same way that poisonous honey is distinguished from good honey. It is 
said that poisonous honey is sweeter because of the aconite from which it 
comes. So too, worldly friendship shows itself in its use of sugary, 
passionate words, in praise for beauty, grace and sensual qualities. Holy 
friendship, on the other hand, shows itself in its use of simple and frank 
language; it praises only virtue and the grace of God, its unique foundation. 

Poisonous honey causes dizziness. False friend-ship causes a spiritual 
dizziness of the mind in which one staggers along the road of chastity and 
God“s love. It increases by immodest looks, sensual caresses, sighs, 
reproaches, an affected walk, gallantries and other familiarities. Such are 
sure warnings of an approaching ruin to chastity. Holy friendship, on the 
contrary, is simple and modest; its manifestations are pure and frank; it only 
sighs for Heaven, and its only complaint is that God is not loved enough. 

Just as poisoned honey blurs the sight, worldly friendship blurs judgment, 
in that those involved in it actually believe they are doing good when they 
are doing something wrong; they imagine that their pretexts and 
explanations are truly valid. They fear the light and are content to remain in 
the dark. Holy friendship is just the opposite. It is clearsighted, has nothing 
to hide and is happy to be seen by others in the full light of day. 

Finally, Heraclean honey, though at first sweet, leaves a bitter taste in the 
mouth. So too with false friendships. They always change into indecent 
conversations and carnal demands. In case of rejection, they result in 
injuries, calumnies, deceptions, sadness, jealousies, often ending in 
violence. Chaste friendship is always honorable, courteous, kind; it tends 
only toward a union of spirits, a union that is ever more pure and more 
perfect, the living image of the friendship which is practiced in Heaven. 

The peacock spreads his feathers and struts about so as to excite watching 
peahens. It is the same when a man who has no intention of lawful marriage 
parades himself about, wears attractive clothing and comes to whisper in a 
woman's ear. His only intention is to incite her to evil. A woman of honor 
will refuse to listen to the peacock“s cry, woman's ear. His only intention is 
to incite her to evil. A woman of honor will refuse to listen to the peacock"s 
cry, 6]. If she does listen, it augurs poorly for her heart“s future. 

If young persons do not wish to be surprised by their parents, spouse or 
confessor when employing certain words, caresses or glances, this testifies 


that these acts are contrary to honor and conscience. 


REMEDIES FOR EVIL FRIENDSHIPS 


You will no doubt ask me the remedy for these impure loves. 

As soon as you sense the attack, however light it may be, be careful not 
to compromise with the enemy in any way. 

Do not say: “I shall listen to him but not yield to him; I shall lend him my 
ear but refuse my heart.” No! Quickly tum away from him, toward 
theSaviour“s Cross, and make it your rampart and your protection. 

For the love of God, Dear reader, be unyielding on this point! The heart 
and the ear talk to one another, and so it is as impossible to keep words of 
love heard in the ear from descending to the heart as it is to stop a flooding 
torrent. Therefore, take care to close your ears to the music of these foolish 
words, or your heart will be quickly contaminated by them. Listen to no 
proposition, under any pretext whatever; only thus will there be no need to 
fear being uncivil. 

Remember that you have given your heart to God. Once offered to Him, 
it would be a sacrilege to take away a single fiber. Rather, offer it to Him 
anew and, like a deer in its covert, call upon God. He will come to your 
assistance, and His love will take yours under its protection, enabling you to 
live solely for Him. 

If you are already caught in the nets of these poor loves, it will be very 
difficult to extricate yourself. Place yourself in the presence of God and 
acknowledge your great misery, your weakness, your futility. With the 
greatest effort your heart is capable of, detest these loves that you have 
entered into. Renounce the promises made or received, and resolve with a 
great and absolute will no more to take part in these games and deeds of 
love. 

I hope that you will be able to distance yourself from the object of this 
false love, because, once bitten by love, one will hardly be cured so long as 
the person who has suffered the same attack remains close. Distance is a 
great help for lessening the torments and the ardors of both sadness and 
love. 

St. Ambrose recounts how, after a long voyage, a young man returned 
completely cured of his past follies. He was so transformed that when he 


met the woman he had loved, he did not recognize her. “What?” she asked 
him. “You do not know me? I am the same“ “Yes,” he replied, “but I am no 
longer the same!” Absence had sufficed to bring about this happy 
transformation. St. Augustine admitted that in order to lessen his sadness at 
the death of a very dear friend, he left the city in which his friend had died 
and returned to Carthage. 

What can one do who is unable to get this distance? He must absolutely 
cut off all one-on-one conversations, all secret meetings, all glances and 
smiles—in short, all that is likely to feed this evil flame. And if he must 
speak to his accomplice, let this be only to inform him, briefly and very 
firmly, of the eternal separation he has sworn. I say forcefully to all those 
who have fallen into this trap: cut it short; have done with it; break it off! 
Do not untie the knots; cut them so as to render them useless. You must be 
unsparing when it is a question of a love which is so contrary to the love of 
God. 

Perhaps you fear that, once the chains of this enslavement are broken, 
there will still linger some marks on your heart. That will not be, Dear 
reader. If you hate the evil as much as it deserves, you will not experience 
any sentiment other than a great repulsion for these loves and for anything 
associated with them. As for the person himself, the only affection will be 
that of a very pure charity for the love of God. 

But if your repentance is imperfect and some evil inclinations still linger, 
retire to the solitude of your soul and renounce them with all your strength. 
Often repeat the resolutions you have made; read holy books more 
assiduously; go to Confession and Communion more often; confide humbly 
in your spiritual director, or, lacking one, in some prudent and trustworthy 
person. Be assured that God will free you from your passion if you are 
faithful to this advice. 

Perhaps you will suggest that it is ungrateful to break off a friendship so 
ruthlessly. If this is ingratitude, Dear reader, what a blessed ingratitude. For 
it renders you so pleasing to God! But be assured that this is in no way 
ingratitude because, by breaking your own bonds, you break those of your 
friend as well, since you hold them in common. Even though he may 
perhaps suffer at the moment, he will soon recognize his blessedness and 
give thanks to God with you. 


MORE ADVICE ON FRIENDSHIPS 


Friendship demands a great communication between friends; this is the first 
condition for its birth and its continuance. It often happens that with the 
exchange of friendship, other exchanges slip unnoticed from one heart to 
another. The greater the esteem between friends, the greater is their 
openness of heart and the sharing of feelings or impressions, good or bad. 

The bees of Hirable, which make that honey about which I have already 
spoken, only want to make honey. Nonetheless, while gathering, they 
inadvertently take in the poisonous properties of the aconite upon which 
they do their gathering. The ancients used to say: “Be good money. 
changers and good minters”; i.e., do not receive false money with the good, 
nor coarse gold with fine gold; separate what is precious from what is 
mediocre. [Cf. Jer. 15:19]. And know that no one exists who does not have 
some imperfection 

Why, then, should we inadvertently receive our friend“s imperfections 
and defects along with his friendship? We ought to love him, certainly, in 
spite of his imperfection. But, since true friendship Supposes the sharing of 
the good and not the bad, we ought neither to love nor to accept his 
imperfections. It is the same for those who pan for gold in the riverbed. 
They allow the sand to pass through, rejecting it in order to carry off only 
gold. Those who share a good friendship ought to reject the sand of 
imperfections and not permit it to penetrate their soul. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzus tells how St. Basil's friends loved and admired 
him so much that they imitated him in everything, including his exterior 
eccentricities. They copied his slow speech, his distracted air, and even the 
shape of his beard and his manner of walking! Do we not know of 
husbands, wives, children and friends who love and esteem each other so 
much that through imitation or a giving in, they ultimately acquire the same 
defects? 

This ought not to happen. Everyone has enough to handle with his own 
faults without taking on those of others as well! Not only is this not 
required of friendship, but friendship actually obliges us to help each other 
to be freed of every imperfection. We must, therefore, patiently and gently 
bear with our friend“s imperfections, but not encourage them, much less 
adopt them. 


I am speaking only of imperfections, because if there is a question of sin 
we must neither encourage nor tolerate. It is the mark of a feeble and 
warped friendship to see a friend perishing without helping him, or to watch 
him suffer from an abscess without attempting to lance it with a reprimand 
that would save him. 

True and vibrant friendship cannot subsist in sin. Just as it is said that the 
salamander extinguishes the fire it lies on, so sin ruins the friendship in 
which it is lodged. If it is only a passing sin, a friendly warning will dispel 
it. If, however, it stops there and remains, friendship will perish 
immediately, for it lives only on true virtue. 

How much less, then, should we commit sin for the sake of friendship! 
The friend who urges us to sin and thus wishes our ruin becomes an enemy, 
no longer deserving of our friendship: one of the surest marks of the 
falseness of a friendship is that it is bestowed upon a vicious person. If the 
one we love is vicious, then our friendship can only be vicious, because, 
since its foundation is not true virtue, it is necessarily based on some 
frivolous or sensual quality. 

I add that the agreements made between merchants for a temporal profit 
are only a caricature of friendship. They are made only through love of gain 
and not through love of persons. 

Here then, Dear reader, are two quotes from Holy Scripture which will 
help you advance with safety along the way of the Christian life. One is 
from Ecclesiasticus: ,,He who fears God shall likewise have good 
friendship” [Ecclus. 6:17]; the other is from St. James:.” .—know you not 
that the friendship of this world is the enemy of God?” [Jas. 4:4]. 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES (1567-1622) 


RERUM OMNIUM PERTURBATIONEM 
ENCYCLICAL OF POPE PIUS XI 
ON ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
TO OUR VENERABLE BRETHREN THE PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, 
ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS, AND OTHER ORDINARIES 
IN PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE 


1. In Our recent encyclical We examined the disorders with which the world 
today struggles for the purpose of discovering a sure remedy for such great 
evils. At that time We pointed out that the roots of these evils lie in the 
souls of men and that the sole hope of curing them is to have recourse to the 
assistance of the Divine Healer Jesus Christ by the means which He has 
placed at the disposal of His Holy Church. The great need of our day is to 
curb the unmeasured desires of mankind, desires which are the fundamental 
cause of wars and dissensions, which act, too, as a dissolving force in social 
life and in international relations. It is no less necessary to turn back the 
minds of men from the passing things of this world to those which are 
eternal, which latter unhappily are too often neglected by the great majority 
of mankind. If every individual would resolve faithfully to live up to his 
obligations, a great social improvement would be realized almost 
immediately. Such an improvement is precisely the objective of the 
teachings and ministry of the Church, for her special mission is to instruct 
mankind by the preaching of truths which have been divinely revealed and 
to sanctify them by means of the grace of God. By the use of these methods 
she hopes to call back civil society to ways conformable to the spirit of 
Christ which once upon a time we followed. This she feels impelled to do 
as often as she finds society straying from the paths of righteousness. 


2. The Church is most successful in this work of sanctification when it is 
possible for her, through the mercy of God, to hold up to the imitation of 
the faithful one or other of her dearest children who has made himself 


conspicuous by the practice of every virtue. This work of sanctification is of 
the very genius of the Church, since she was made by Christ, her Founder, 
not only holy herself but the source of holiness in others. All who accept the 
guidance of her ministry should, by the command of God, do everything in 
their power to sanctify their own lives. As St. Paul says, “This is the will of 
God, your sanctification.” (I Thess. iv, 3) Christ Himself has taught what 
this sanctification consists in—“Be ye therefore perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” (Matt. v, 48) 


3. We cannot accept the belief that this command of Christ concerns only a 
select and privileged group of souls and that all others may consider 
themselves pleasing to Him if they have attained a lower degree of holiness. 
Quite the contrary is true, as appears from the very generality of His words. 
The law of holiness embraces all men and admits of no exception. The great 
number of souls of every condition in life, both young and old, who as 
history informs us have reached the zenith of Christian perfection, these 
saints felt in themselves the weaknesses of human nature and had to 
conquer the selfsame temptations as we. So true is this that as St. Augustine 
has so beautifully written, “God does not ask the impossible of us. But 
when He does order us to do something He, by His very commands, 
admonishes us to do that which we are able to do and to ask from Him for 
assistance in that which we are not of ourselves able to do.” (de Natura et 
Gratia, Chap. 43, No. 50.) 


4. The solemn commemoration last year of the third centenary of the 
canonization of five great saints—Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, Philip 
Neri, Teresa of Jesus, and Isidore the Farmer—helped greatly, Venerable 
Brothers, toward reawakening among the faithful a love for the Christian 
life. We are now happily called upon to celebrate the Third Centenary of the 
entrance into heaven of another great saint, one who was remarkable not 
only for the sublime holiness of life which he achieved but also for the 
wisdom with which he directed souls in the ways of sanctity. This saint was 
no less a person than Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva and Doctor of the 
Universal Church. Like those brilliant examples of Christian perfection and 
wisdom to whom We have just referred, he seemed to have been sent 
especially by God to contend against the heresies begotten by the 


Reformation. It is in these heresies that we discover the beginnings of that 
apostasy of mankind from the Church, the sad and disastrous effects of 
which are deplored, even to the present hour, by every fair mind. What is 
more, it appears that Francis de Sales was given to the Church by God for a 
very special mission. His task was to give the lie to a prejudice which in his 
lifetime was deeply rooted and has not been destroyed even today, that the 
ideal of genuine sanctity held up for our imitation by the Church is 
impossible of attainment or, at best, is so difficult that it surpasses the 
capabilities of the great majority of the faithful and is, therefore, to be 
thought of as the exclusive possession of a few great souls. St. Francis 
likewise disproved the false idea that holiness was so hedged around by 
annoyances and hardships that it is inadaptable to a life lived outside 
cloister walls. 


5. Our esteemed Predecessor, Benedict XV, referring to the five saints We 
have spoken of, also made mention of the approaching Centenary of the 
death of Francis de Sales and expressed the hope of writing particularly of 
him in an encyclical addressed to the whole world. Gladly We will try to 
fulfill this as well as the other wishes of Our Predecessor, for We look upon 
them as a sacred heritage left Us by him. In this particular matter We follow 
his desires all the more willingly since We expect from this Centenary no 
less marvelous fruits than those which accompanied the feasts which have 
preceded it. 


6. Whoever attentively reviews the life of St. Francis will discover that, 
from his earliest years, he was a model of sanctity. He was not a gloomy, 
austere saint but was most amiable and friendly with all, so much so that it 
can be said of him most truthfully, “her conversation (wisdom) hath no 
bitterness, nor her company any tediousness, but joy and gladness.” 
(Wisdom, viii, 16) Endowed with every virtue, he excelled in meekness of 
heart, a virtue so peculiar to himself that it might be considered his most 
characteristic trait. His meekness, however, differed altogether from that 
artificial gentility which consists in the mere possession of polished 
manners and in the display of a purely conventional affability. It differed, 
too, both from the apathy which cannot be moved by any force and from the 
timidity which does not dare to become indignant, even when indignation is 


required of one. This virtue, which grew in the heart of St. Francis as a 
delightful effect of his love of God and was nourished by the spirit of 
compassion and tenderness, so tempered with sweetness the natural gravity 
of his demeanor and softened both his voice and manners that he won the 
affectionate regard of everyone whom he encountered. 


7. No less well known are the ease and amiability with which he received 
everyone. Sinners and apostates especially flocked to his house in order, 
with his help, to become reconciled to God and to amend their lives. He 
was most partial to unfortunate prisoners whom he, by a hundred artifices 
of charity, sought to console during his frequent visits to the prisons. He 
likewise showed great kindness to his own servants, whose sloth and 
gaucheries he bore with heroic patience. His kindness of heart never varied, 
no matter who the persons were with whom he had to deal, the hour of the 
day, the trying circumstances he had to meet. Not even heretics, who often 
proved themselves very offensive, ever found him a bit less affable or less 
accessible. Indeed, his zeal was so great that during the first year of his 
priesthood, he attempted, despite the opposition of his own father, to 
reconcile the people of La Chablais to the Church. In this he was gladly 
seconded by Granier, the Bishop of Geneva. To accomplish this work, he 
refused no duty whatsoever, he fled no danger, not even that of possible 
death. His imperturbable kindness stood him in better stead in effecting the 
conversion of so many thousands of people than even the broad learning 
and wonderful eloquence which characterized his performance of the many 
duties of the sacred ministry. 


8. He was accustomed to repeat to himself, as a source of inspiration, that 
well known phrase, “Apostles battle by their sufferings and triumph only in 
death.” It is almost unbelievable with what vigor and constancy he 
defended the cause of Jesus Christ among the people of La Chablais. In 
order to bring them the light of faith and the comforts of the Christian 
religion, he was known to have traveled through deep valleys and to have 
climbed steep mountains. If they fled him, he pursued, calling after them 
loudly. Repulsed brutally, he never gave up the struggle; when threatened 
he only renewed his efforts. He was often put out of lodgings, at which 
times he passed the night asleep on the snow under the canopy of heaven. 


He would celebrate Mass though no one would attend. When, during a 
sermon, almost the entire audience one after another left the Church, he 
would continue preaching. At no time did he ever lose his mental poise or 
his spirit of kindness toward these ungrateful hearers. It was by such means 
as these that he finally overcame the resistance of his most formidable 
adversaries. 


9. One would err, however, if he imagined that such a character as St. 
Francis de Sales possessed was a gift of nature, bestowed on him by the 
grace of God “with the blessing of meekness,” as we so often read to have 
been the case of other blessed souls. On the contrary, Francis naturally was 
hot-tempered and easily aroused to anger. Since he had vowed to take as his 
model Jesus Who has said, “Learn of me, because I am meek, and humble 
of heart” (Matt. xi, 29) so, by means of constant watchfulness over himself 
and of violence to his own will, he succeeded in learning how to curb and to 
control to such an extent the promptings of nature that he became a living 
likeness of the God of Peace and Meekness. This fact is proven amply by 
the testimony of the physicians who prepared his body for burial for when, 
as we read, they embalmed the body, they found his bile turned into stone 
which had been broken up into the smallest imaginable particles. They 
knew from this strange occurrence what terrible efforts it must have cost 
our Saint, over a period of fifty years, to conquer his naturally irritable 
temper. 


10. The meekness of St. Francis was therefore an effect of his tremendous 
will power, constantly strengthened by his lively faith and the fires of 
divine love which burned within him. Certainly, to him We can apply the 
words of Holy Scripture, “Out of the strong came forth sweetness.” (Judges 
xiv, 14) Is it any wonder, then that this “pastoral kindliness” which he 
possessed and which, according to St. John Chrysostom “is more violent 
than virtue” (Homily 58 on Genesis) possessed the power to attract hearts in 
that very measure of success which Christ Himself has promised to the 
meek—“Blessed are the meek: for they shall possess the land.” (Matt. v, 4) 


11. On the other hand, the great strength of will of this model of meekness 
manifested itself whenever he was compelled to stand in opposition to the 


powerful in order to protect the interests of God, the dignity of the Church, 
or the salvation of souls. Thus, on one occasion when he had received a 
letter in which he was threatened by the Senate of Chambery with the loss 
of part of his income, he lost no time in defending the immunity of the 
Church’s rights from this act of civil interference. He not only replied to the 
envoy sent him in a manner befitting his own high rank, but did not cease 
demanding reparation for the injury done until after he had received full 
satisfaction from the Senate. Equally firm was he when he dared face the 
anger of the Prince, before whom both he and his brethren had been falsely 
accused. Nor was he less vigorous in resisting the interference of statesmen 
in the bestowing of ecclesiastical benefices. Finally, when every other 
method had failed, he excommunicated those who persistently refused to 
pay their tithes to the Chapter of Geneva. He was in the habit, too, of 
reproaching with evangelical frankness the vices of the people and of 
unmasking the hypocrisy which tried to simulate virtue and piety. Although 
he was more respectful than possibly anyone else toward his sovereigns, he 
never for an instant stooped to flatter their passions or to bow down before 
their haughty pretensions. 


12. Let us now see, Venerable Brothers, how St. Francis, who was himself 
such a loving model of holiness, showed to others by his writings the sure 
and easy path to Christian perfection, in this also imitating Christ, Who 
“began to do and to teach.” (Acts i, 1) 


13. St. Francis published many works of piety, among which we may single 
out his two best known books, Philothea—An Introduction to the Devout 
Life and The Treatise on the Love of God. In the Introduction to the Devout 
Life St. Francis, after showing clearly how hardness of heart discourages 
one in the practice of virtue and is altogether foreign to genuine piety (he 
does not strip piety of that severity which is in harmony with the Christian 
manner of life) then sets himself expressly to prove that holiness is 
perfectly possible in every state and condition of secular life, and to show 
how each man can live in the world in such a manner as to save his own 
soul, provided only he keeps himself free from the spirit of the world. 


14. At the same time we learn from the Saint how not only to perform the 
customary acts of everyday life, (with the exception, of course, of sin) but 
also a fact which all do not know, how to do these things correctly with the 
sole intention of pleasing God. He teaches us to observe the social 
conventions which he calls one of the charming effects of virtuous living, 
not to destroy our natural inclinations but to conquer them so that little by 
little without too much effort, like the dove, if by chance there has not been 
granted us the strength of the eagle, we may raise ourselves even to heaven 
itself. What the Saint means by this metaphor is that if we are not called to 
an extraordinary personal perfection, nevertheless we can attain holiness by 
sanctifying the actions of everyday life. 


15. He wrote at all times in a dignified but facile style, varied now and then 
by a marvelous acuteness in thought and grace of expression, and by reason 
of these qualities his writings have proven themselves quite agreeable 
reading. After having pointed out how we must flee sin, fight against our 
evil inclinations, and avoid all useless and harmful actions, he then goes on 
expounding the nature of those practices of piety which cause the soul to 
grow, as well as how it is possible for man to remain ever united to God. 
Following this, he shows how necessary it is to select out a special virtue 
for constant practice on our part until we can say that we have mastered it. 
He writes, too, on the individual virtues, on modesty, on moral and immoral 
language, on licit and dangerous amusements, on fidelity to God, on the 
duties of husband and wife, of widows, and of young women. 


16. Finally, he teaches us how not only to conquer dangers, temptations, 
and the allurements of pleasure, but how every year it is necessary for each 
of us to renew and to rekindle his love of God by the making of holy 
resolutions. May it please God that this book, the most perfect of its kind in 
the opinion of contemporaries of the Saint, be read now as it formerly was 
by practically every one. If this were done, Christian piety certainly would 
flourish the world over and the Church of God could rejoice in the 
assurance of a widespread attainment of holiness by her children. 


17. The Treatise on the Love of God, however, is a much more important 
and significant book than any of the others he published. In this work the 


saintly Doctor gives a veritable history of the love of God, explaining its 
origin and development among men, at the same time showing how divine 
love begins to cool and then to languish. He also outlines the methods of 
developing and of growing in the love of God. When necessary he even 
goes deeply into explanations of the most difficult problems as, for 
example, that of efficacious grace, predestination, and the gift of faith. This 
he does not do dryly but, by reason of the agile and well-stored mind which 
he possessed, in such a way that his discussions abound in most beautiful 
language and are filled with an equally desirable function. He was also 
accustomed to illustrate his thoughts by an almost infinite variety of 
metaphors, examples, and quotations taken from the most part from the 
Holy Scriptures, all of which gave the impression that what he wrote flowed 
no less from this heart and the depths of his being than from his intellect. 


18. The principles of the spiritual life which are treated in the above- 
mentioned two books were also turned to the profit of souls by his daily 
ministry, the spiritual direction which he gave, and by the admirable Letters 
which he wrote. He applied the selfsame spiritual principles to the direction 
of the Sisters of the Visitation, which institution founded by him has 
preserved most faithfully, even to our own times, his spirit. The atmosphere 
of this particular religious community is one of moderation and loving 
kindness in all things. It was organized to receive young women, widows, 
and married women who, because of their weakness, illness, or advanced 
age, are physically unequal to the tasks which their religious fervor would 
gladly impose on them. For this reason they are not obligated to long vigils 
or to the changing of the holy office, neither are they required to undergo 
strict penances and mortifications. They are only held to the observance of 
their rule which is so mild and easy that all the Sisters, even those in poor 
health, are able to follow it. 


19. But this very mildness and simplicity which characterize their rule 
ought to inspire the observance of it with such great love of God that the 
Sisters who glory in their title, Daughters of St. Francis de Sales, may 
become known for their perfect abnegation of self and for their humble 
obedience at all times. They, therefore, should do everything possible to 
acquire a solid and not a merely superficial virtue and to die always to 


themselves in order to live only for God. Is there anyone who cannot 
recognize in their manner of life that union of strength and meekness which 
is so much to be admired in St. Francis himself, their holy Founder? 


20. It is necessary to pass over in silence many of the other writings of St. 
Francis in which however we may no less discover “that heaven-sent 
doctrine which, like a stream of living water, has watered the vineyard of 
the Lord . . . and has helped greatly in achieving the well-being of the 
people of God.” (Apostolic Letter of Pius IX, 16 Nov. 1877) But, We 
cannot afford not to speak of his work entitled Controversies, in which 
unquestionably there is to be found a “full and complete demonstration of 
the truth of the Catholic Religion.” (Apostolic Letter of Pius IX, 16 Nov. 
1877) 


21. The circumstances surrounding the mission of St. Francis to La 
Chablais are well known to you, Venerable Brothers, for when, towards the 
close of 1593, as we learn from history, the Duke of Savoy concluded a 
truce with the inhabitants of Berne and Geneva, nothing was thought more 
important in order to reconcile the population to the Church than to send 
them zealous and learned preachers who, by the persuasive force of their 
eloquence, would slowly but surely win back these people to their 
allegiance to the Faith. 


22. The first missionary sent deserted the held of battle, either because he 
despaired of converting these heretics or because he feared them. But St. 
Francis de Sales who, as We have pointed out, had already offered himself 
for missionary work to the Bishop of Geneva, started on foot in September, 
1594, without food or money, and accompanied by no one except a cousin 
of his, to take up this work. It was only after long and repeated fasts and 
prayers to God, by Whose aid alone he expected his mission to be 
successful, that he attempted to enter the country of the heretics. They, 
however, would not listen to his sermons. He sought then to refute their 
erroneous doctrines by means of loose leaflets which he wrote in the 
intervals between his sermons. These leaflets were distributed about in great 
quantities and passed from hand to hand with the object of having them find 
their way into the possession of the heretics. 


23. This work of spreading about leaflets, however, gradually decreased and 
ceased altogether when the people of these parts in large numbers began to 
attend his sermons. These leaflets, written by the hand of the holy Doctor 
himself, were lost for a time after his death. Later, they were found and 
collected in a volume and presented to Our Predecessor, Alexander VII, 
who had the happiness, after the customary process of canonization, of 
ascribing St. Francis first among the blessed, and later among the saints. 


24. In his Controversies, although the holy Doctor made large use of the 
polemical literature of the past, he exhibits nevertheless a controversial 
method quite peculiarly his own. In the first place, he proves that no 
authority can be said to exist in the Church of Christ unless it had been 
bestowed on her by an authoritative mandate, which mandate the ministers 
of heretical beliefs in no way can be said to possess. After having pointed 
out the errors of these latter concerning the nature of the Church, he 
outlines the notes of the true Church and proves that they are not to be 
found in the reformed churches, but in the Catholic Church alone. He also 
explains in a sound manner the Rule of Faith and demonstrates that it is 
broken by heretics, while on the other hand it is kept in its entirety by 
Catholics. In conclusion, he discusses several special topics, but only those 
leaflets which treat of the Sacraments and of Purgatory are not extant. In 
truth, the many explanations of doctrine and the arguments which he has 
marshaled in orderly array, are worthy of all praise. With these arguments, 
to which must be added a subtle and polished irony that characterizes his 
controversial manner, he easily met his adversaries and defeated all their 
lies and fallacies. 


25. Although at times his language appears to be somewhat strong, 
nevertheless, as even his opponents admitted, his writings always breathe a 
spirit of charity which was ever the controlling motive in every controversy 
in which he engaged. This is so true that even when he reproached these 
erring children for their apostasy from the Catholic Church, it is evident that 
he had no other purpose in mind than to open wide the gates by which they 
might return to the Faith. In the Controversies one readily perceives that 
same broad-mindedness and magnanimity of soul which permeate the 
books he wrote with the purpose of promoting piety. Finally, his style is so 


elegant, so polished, so impressive that the heretical ministers were 
accustomed to warn their followers against being deceived and won over by 
the flatteries of the missionary from Geneva. 


26. After this brief resume of the work and writings of St. Francis de Sales, 
Venerable Brothers, it only remains to exhort you to celebrate his Centenary 
as worthily as possible in your dioceses. We do not wish that this Centenary 
should become a mere commemoration of certain events of history which 
would turn out a purely sterile function, neither that it should be restricted 
to a few selected days. We do desire that, throughout the whole year and up 
to the twenty-eighth of December, the day when St. Francis passed from 
earth to heaven, you do everything possible to instruct the faithful in 
doctrines and virtues which characterized the holy Doctor. 


27. First of all, you should make known and even explain with all diligence 
this encyclical both to your clergy and to the people committed to your care. 
Particularly We are most desirous that you do all in your power to call back 
the faithful to their duty of practicing the obligations and virtues proper to 
each one’s state in life, since even in our own times the number is very large 
who never think of eternity and who neglect almost totally the salvation of 
their souls. Some are so immersed in business that they think of nothing but 
accumulating riches and, by consequences, the spiritual life ceases to exist 
for them. Others give themselves up entirely to the satisfaction of their 
passions and thus fall so low that they, with difficulty if at all, are able to 
appreciate anything which transcends the life of sense. Finally, there are 
many who give their every thought to politics, and this to such an extent, 
that while they are completely devoted to the welfare of the public, they 
forget altogether one thing, the welfare of their own souls. Because of these 
facts, Venerable Brothers, do you endeavor, following the example of St. 
Francis, to instruct thoroughly the faithful in the truth that holiness of life is 
not the privilege of a select few. All are called by God to a state of sanctity 
and all are obliged to try to attain it. Teach them, too, that the acquisition of 
virtue, although it cannot be done without much labor (such labor has its 
Own compensations, the spiritual consolations and joys which always 
accompany it) it is possible for everyone with the aid of God’s grace, which 
is never denied us. 


28. The meekness of St. Francis should be held up to the faithful in a very 
special way for their imitation, for this virtue recalls to our minds so well 
and expresses so truly the kindness of Jesus Christ. It possesses, too, in a 
remarkable degree the power to bind souls one to another. This virtue, 
wherever it is practiced among men, tends primarily to settle the differences 
both public and private which so often separate us. Likewise can we not 
hope that, through the practice of this virtue which we rightly call the 
external sign of the inner possession of divine love, there will result perfect 
peace and concord both in family life and among nations? 


29. If human society were motivated by meekness, would this not become a 
powerful ally to the apostolate, as it is called, of the clergy and laity which 
has for its end-purpose the bettering of the world? 


30. You can easily see, therefore, how important it is for the Christian 
people to turn to the example of holiness given by St. Francis, so that they 
may be edified thereby and may make his teachings the rule of their own 
lives. It would be impossible to exaggerate the value of his books and 
pamphlets, of which We have written, to attain this purpose. These books 
ought to be distributed as widely as possible among Catholics, for his 
writings are easy to understand and can be read with great pleasure. They 
cannot but inspire in the souls of the faithful a love of true and solid piety, a 
love which the clergy can develop with most happy results if they but learn 
to assimilate thoroughly the teachings of St. Francis and to imitate the 
kindly qualities which characterized his preaching. 


31. Venerable Brothers, history informs us that Our Predecessor, Clement 
VIII, in his time, anticipated Our conclusion that it would be a wonderful 
aid to the furthering of piety if the sermons and writings of St. Francis were 
brought to the attention of Christian peoples. This Pontiff, in the presence of 
Cardinals and other learned personages, after having gone deeply into the 
extent of the theological knowledge of St. Francis, who was then a bishop 
—elect, was seized with such admiration for him that he embraced him with 
great affection and addressed him in the following words: “Go, Son, ‘drink 
water out of thy own cistern, and the streams of thy own well; let thy 
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fountains be conveyed abroad, and in the streets divide thy waters. 
v, 15, 16) 


(Prov. 


32. In fact, St. Francis preached so well that his sermons were but “an 
exposition of the grace and power which dwelt within his own soul.” His 
sermons, since they were largely made up of the teachings of the Bible and 
of the Fathers, became not only a source of sound doctrine but were 
agreeable and persuasive to his hearers as well by reason of the sweetness 
of the love which filled his heart. It is not surprising then that such a great 
number of heretics returned to the Church because of his work and that, 
following the guidance of such a teacher, so many of the faithful have, 
during the last three hundred years, attained a truly high degree of 
perfection. 


33. It is Our wish that the greatest fruits should be gained from this solemn 
Centenary by those Catholics who as journalists and writers expound, 
spread, and defend the doctrines of the Church. It is necessary that they, in 
their writings, imitate and exhibit at all times that strength joined always to 
moderation and charity, which was the special characteristic of St. Francis. 
He, by his example, teaches them in no uncertain manner precisely how 
they should write. In the first place, and this the most important of all, each 
writer should endeavor in every way and as far as this may be possible to 
obtain a complete comprehension of the teachings of the Church. They 
should never compromise where the truth is involved, nor, because of fear 
of possibly offending an opponent, minimize or dissimulate it. They should 
pay particular attention to literary style and should try to express their 
thoughts clearly and in beautiful language so that their readers will the more 
readily come to love the truth. When it is necessary to enter into 
controversy, they should be prepared to refute error and to overcome the 
wiles of the wicked, but always in a way that will demonstrate clearly that 
they are animated by the highest principles and moved only by Christian 
charity. 


34. Since St. Francis, up to this time, has not been named the Patron of 
Writers in any solemn and public document of this Apostolic See, We take 
this happy occasion, after mature deliberation and in full knowledge, by 


Our Apostolic authority, to hereby publish, confirm and declare by this 
encyclical, everything to the contrary notwithstanding, St. Francis de Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva and Doctor of the Church, to be the Heavenly Patron of 
all Writers. 


35. In order that the celebrations attending this Centenary should turn out to 
be both splendid and fruitful, Venerable Brothers, it would be well that 
there should be supplied to your flocks all those pious helps which will lead 
them to honor, with the veneration which is due him, this great light of the 
Church. May they, by his intercession, their souls purified from the stain of 
sin and fed at the table of the Eucharist, be led gently but forcefully to the 
acquiring of holiness, and that in a very short time. See to it, therefore, that 
in your episcopal cities and in every parish of your dioceses that some time 
during the course of this year, up to December twenty-eighth inclusive, a 
triduum or a novena be held, during which sermons should be preached, for 
it is all-important that the people be well instructed in those truths which, 
under the guidance of St. Francis, cannot but raise the level of their spiritual 
lives. We leave it to your zeal to commemorate in any other way you think 
best the good works of this saintly bishop. 


36. Meanwhile, for the good of souls, We grant, from the treasury of holy 
indulgences confided by God to Our custody, to all those who assist piously 
at the functions celebrated in honor of St. Francis, an indulgence of seven 
years and seven quarantines daily. On the last day of these functions, or on 
any other day one may choose, We grant, under the customary conditions, a 
plenary indulgence. In order to bestow a very special mark of Our affection 
on the Convent of the Sisters of the Visitation at Annecy, where the body of 
St. Francis rests—on the very altar over his body We have with great 
spiritual joy celebrated Mass—and on the Convent of Treviso where his 
heart is preserved, and on all other Visitation Convents, We grant during the 
functions which they will hold every month in thanksgiving to God, and 
over and above these days, on the twenty-eighth of December, but only for 
this particular year, to all who make the customary visits to their churches, 
the plenary indulgence, provided they confess and receive Holy 
Communion and pray according to Our intention. 


37. We ask that you, Venerable Brothers, exhort your flocks to pray to the 
Holy Doctor for Us. Grant, O God, whose pleasure it is that We should 
govern His Church in these perilous times, that, under the patronage of St. 
Francis de Sales, who was gifted with a truly remarkable love and reverence 
for this Apostolic See and who, in the Controversies defended most 
valiantly its rights and its authority, it may happily come to pass that as 
many as are separated from the law and love of Christ shall return to the 
green pastures of the life eternal, that thus there may be given Us the 
opportunity to embrace them in unity and in the kiss of peace. 


38. In the meanwhile, as a pledge of everlasting favors to come and in 
testimony of Our fatherly affection, We impart most lovingly to you, 
Venerable Brothers, to all your clergy, and to your people, the Apostolic 
Blessing. 


Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the twenty-sixth day of January, in the year 
1923, the first of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS XI 
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1 1 Pausias of Sicyon (b.c. 368); see Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxv. 11-40. A portrait of Glycera, the young 
flower-girl whom he loved, with a garland of flowers, was one of his masterpieces. It was called the 
Stephane-plocos [ Zte~avr—nAoxoc ], or garland wreather, and was purchased by L. Lucullus at 
Athens for two talents. 


2 These islands are in the Mediterranean Sea, in the Gulf of Lycia. 
3 TMupat 
pavotnc 


4 The address to Philothea by name has been omitted, as being somewhat stiff and stilted, and the 
term child or daughter used instead, but the omission in no way alters the sense or application of any 
sentence. 


2 This is probably the person mentioned as “our most religious daughter Flora” in S. Augustine’s 
Treatise “On care to be had for the Dead,” addressed to his fellow Bishop Paulinus. See Library of 
the Fathers, S. Augustine’s Short Treatises, p. 517.2 Plin. Hist. Nat.1. xxv. c. 10. 


§ Plin. Hist. Nat.1. xxv. c. 10. 

Z Numb. xiii. 32. 

8 Gen. i. 12. 

2 It is probable that S. Francis here means to indicate Amadeo IX., Duke of Savoy, who died 1472. 
10 Tob. v. 3. 


1 «Confesse-toi souvent, eslis un confesseur idoine, qui soit prudhomme, et qui te puisse seurement 
enseigner a faire les choses qui te seront necessaires.” 


2 Ecclus. vi. 14. 


13 Ecclus. v. 16. 
14 Ecclus. vi. 17. 
15 Cant. ii. 12. 
16 Deut. xxi. 12. 


17s. Francis suggests Grenada, Bruno, Arias, Augez, authors little known now, though we have the 
substance of their teaching in numerous valuable helps for those who are preparing for confession: 
such as “Pardon through the Precious Blood,” “Helps for Confirmation and First Communion” 
(Masters), “Manual for Confession,” “Repentance,” (Rev. T. T. Carter), “Hints to Penitents” 
(Palmer), Brett’s “Guide to Faith and Piety,’ Crake’s “Bread of Life” (Mowbray), “Paradise of the 
Christian Soul,” etc. 


18 Ps. ciii. 5, Bible version. 
199 Sam. xiv. 32. 


20 Isa. xxxiii. 14. “Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? who among us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings?” 


21 S. Mark xiv. and S. Luke vii. 39. 
22 S. Luke x. 16. 
23 Eccles. x. 1. 


24 S. Bonaventura, Louis of Grenada, and Da Ponte’s works are still available and are admirable 
helps to meditation. Among more modern works might be suggested Isaac Williams on the Passion, 
Avrillon’s Lent Guide, &c. &c. 


25 Ps. CXxxix. 7. 
26 Gen. xxviii. 16. 
27 Ds. Ixxiii. 26. 
28 Acts xvii. 28. 
29 Cant. ii. 9. 


30 ps i. 11. 


31 Ps. xxv. 4. 
32 Ps. cxix. 34. 
33 Ps. cxix. 125. 
34 ds cil. 6, 7. 


3° The Egyptians used the pelican as a symbol of parental devotion; and among the early Christians, 
as may be seen in the Catacombs, it was employed to shadow forth the deep mysteries of Christ’s 
love. On many a monumental brass, church window, or chalice of old time, occurs this device, with 
the motto, “Sic Christus dilexit nos.” “Thus hath Christ loved us.” And so Saint Thomas in his 
Eucharistic Hymn “Adoro Te devote,’—“Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine, Me immundum munda, Tuo 
sausguine!” 


38 Was it in imitation of this that the hymn was written? 
37 S. Anselm was born at Aosta in Piedmont, a.d. 1033. 


38 Moore has preserved the graceful imagery of the sunflower, anciently called “tourne-soleil” (as by 
S. Francis here). 

“Oh the heart that once truly loved, never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns to her God when he sets 

The same look which she turned when he rose.” 


39 «Pensees.” This play on words is common—as Ophelia says in Hamlet, Act iv. sc. 5: “There is 
pansies—that’s for thoughts.” But the name of this pretty viola is really derived from panacea, 
signifying all-heal, just as Tansy is derived from Athanasia, i.e. immortelle or everlasting. Its other 
name of heart’s-ease also refers to the potent virtues ascribed to it of old. Cawdray, in his Treasurie of 
Similies, London, 1609, says: “As the herb Panax or Panace hath in it a remedy against all diseases, 
so is the Death of Christ against all sin sufficient and effectual.” In the preface to our English Bible 
of 1611, the translators speak of “Panaces, the herb that is good for all diseases.” 


40 Cant. iii. 6. 

41 «Nor was I sated in those days with the wondrous sweetness of considering the depth of Thy 
counsels concerning the salvation of mankind. How did I weep, in Thy hymns and canticles, touched 
to the quick by the voices of Thy sweet-attuned church The voices flowed into mine ears, and the 


truth distilled into my heart, whence the affections of my devotion overflowed, and tears ran down, 
and happy was I therein.”—conf. bk. ix. 14. 


425 Mark xii. 25. 


43 Faber was a Savoyard. 


445 Luke ii. 51. 
45 Cant. V. Vii. ii. 
46 Ps. xcv. 10, 11. 


47 Th the English version this passage is, “My soul failed when he spake.” (Cant. V. 6.) But in the 
Vulgate it is in the far more expressive form quoted by S. Francis de Sales, “Anima mea liquefacta 
est, ut locutus est.” 


48 Cant. v. 6. 

49 S. Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; S. John xx. 23. 
20 ps, i, 3. 

21 Rom. xii. 15. 

22 Acts vi. 2. 

23 The Preaching Friars. 


24 Psalm 5. 13, 14. “En son beau vestement de drap d’or recame, Et d’ouvrages divers a |’aiguile 
seme.” 


2° §, Francis evidently alludes here to the mention made of Rahab by S. Paul. Heb. xi. 31. 
26 Ecclus. vi. 2, 32, 36. 
271 Sam. ix. 


38 Gen. xxiv. 


60 Heb, x. 36. 
615. Luke xxi. 19. 
G2 “Qui se plaint, peche.” 


63 Rom. iv. 2. 


64 S. John xvi. 21. 


85 9 Kings iv. 3, 4. 
66 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

87 § Luke i. 46-49. 
88 tsa. vii. 11, 12. 
69 Islands in the Persian Gulf. 
20 2 Sam. vi. 14. 
Zs. Luke i. 48. 

72 Ps. lxxxiv. 10. 
73 Dg Vij. 2. 

i4 2 Cor. vi. 8. 

75 Ps. lxix. 7. 

28 s Matt. xi. 29. 


72 4 grace de Saint Paul,” in one old edition: in another, “la graisse de Saint Paull;” the latter 


probably is the true reading, as there was a quack salve formerly in use for the bites of snakes, partly 
compounded of adders’ fat. The name is obviously derived from S. Paul’s adventure with the viper in 
the Island of Melita. (Acts xxviii.) 


78 Gen. xlv. 24. 
79 S. James i. 20. 
80 Eph. iv. 26. 


81 Th the English version it is, “Mine eye is consumed for very heaviness” (Ps. xxxi. 9), but in the 
Vulgate we find, “Conturbatus est in ira oculus meus.” (Vulg. Ps. xxx. 10.) 


82 Cant. iv. 11. 
83 ps. xlii, 11, 15. 


845 Luke x. 41. 


” 


85 «Festina lente.” “Il faut depescher tout bellement. 
88 Eeclus. xi. 11. 

87 Heb. xii. 14. 

88 5. Matt. v. 8. 

89 ps. xv, 2. 

20 Eph. v. 4. 

21 Cant. v. 5. 

22 iv, 3. 

93415. 

94 Vii, 4. 


2° There is no mention of earrings in the Canticles, but S. Francis probably was writing from 
memory, and had in mind “Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels, thy neck with chains of 
gold.” (i. 10.) 


28 ps, cxix. 127. 

97 5. Matt. v. 3. 

28 Exod. iii, 2. 

29 | Kings xxi. 

100 «Their abominations were according as they loved.” Hosea ix. 10. 
101 9 Cor. xi. 29. 

102 5, Matt. xxv. 34-36. 

103 Gen. xxvii. 

104 Feclus. xii. 13. 


105 “C’est en un mot le jouet des cours, mais la peste des coeurs.” 


106 bs. cxxxiii. 1. 


107s Thecla (V.M.) was a native of Lycaonia, converted (so say S. Augustine, S. Ambrose, S. 
Epiphanius, and others of the Fathers) by S. Paul, who kindled so strong a love of virginity in her 
heart that she broke off her intended marriage, and devoted herself to Christ. She is said to have 
followed S. Paul in several of his journeys, and a very ancient Martyrology, which bears the name of 
S. Jerome, published by Florentinus, says that she was miraculously delivered unhurt from the 
persecutors’ flames at Rome. It seems doubtful whether she died a natural or a martyr’s death. The 
first Christian Emperors built a great Church at Seleucia, where she died. 


108 Rom. i. 31. 

109 § Luke i. 29. 
119 Cant. ii. 15. 
111 ps cxvi. 14, 15. 
12 S. Matt. xxv. 27. 
113 Ecclus. vi. 17. 
4 S. James iv. 4. 
115 Joel ii. 12. 

116 proy, xxiii. 26. 
i7 Cant. viii. 6. 
118 Gal. ii. 20. 

119 S. Luke x. 8. 
120 Numb. xxii. 
1215 Sam. xii. 16. 
122 Rom. xii. 15. 
123 phil. iv. 4,5. 


124.5 Mark vi. 30, 31. 


125 1 Tim. ii. 9. 
126 1 Pet. iii. 3. 
127 5. Matt. xii. 37. 
128 ps. xxvii. 30. 
129 Cant. iv. 11. 
130 S. James iii. 2. 
131 5 Matt. xii. 34. 
132 Eph. v. 3. 

133 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
134s. Luke vi. 37. 
133 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
136 1 Cor, xi. 31. 
137 amos v. 7. 

138 §. Luke xviii. 11. 
139 Gen. xXxvi. 

140 5. Matt. i. 

141 ¢ Luke xxiii, 34, 
142 Gen. xxix. 11. 
143 Gen. xxiv. 22. 
144 Tea. vi. OG; 7, 
145 Ds cx. 3. 


146 Josh. x. 13. 


147 5 Luke xxiii. 44. 
148 ¢ Luke vii. 37-39. 
149 5 Luke xviii. 11. 


150 “My dearest Nebridius I wondered that others subject to death should live, since he whom I 
loved, as if he should never die, was dead; and I wondered yet more that myself, who was to him as a 
second self, could live, he being dead. I felt that my soul and his soul were one soul in two bodies, 
and therefore my life was a horror to me, because I would not live halved, and therefore perchance I 
feared to die, lest he whom I had much loved should die wholly.”—Confessions, Oxf. Trans. Bk. iv. 
p. 52. .” which seems to me rather an empty declamation than a grave confession.”—Retract., Bk. ii. 
c. 6. 


151 Ps. xxxix. 1. 
152 Ps. cxli. 3. 


153 Tt is not very clear what S. Francis means by this. In the English version, Sara only says, “Thou 
knowest, Lord that I never polluted my name, nor the name of my father” (Tobit iii. 15). In the 
Vulgate the words are “Numquam cum ludentibus miscui me; neque cum his, qui in levitate 
ambulant, participem me praebui” (iii. 17). 


154 5 Francis de Sales doubtless had in his thoughts the then common pictorial representations of 
the Dance of Death, with which (although to our own modern ideas there would be almost 
irreverence if reproduced) we are familiar through Holbein’s celebrated Dance, and others. The old 
covered bridge at Lucerne is one of the most striking illustrations. 


155 Cant. iv. 9. In the English version this passage stands as “one chain of her neck;” but in the 
Vulgate it is “uno crine colli tui.” 


158 proy, xxi. Those who desire a helpful book will find one in Mgr. Landriot’s “Femme Forte,” a 
series of lectures on this chapter of Holy Scripture, which, as well as his “Femme Picuse” is largely 
imbued with the spirit of S. Francis de Sales, who is frequently quoted in both. 


157 5 Luke xvi. 10. 
158 Cant. ii. 15. 
159 roy, xii. 22. 
160 Eph. v. 25, 22. 


161 4 pet. iii, 7. 


162 5 Francis de Sales himself is an instance, his mother having offered him up to God while yet 
unborn. 


163 Cf, Marie Jenna’s lovely poem, “L’aimeras-tu?” “Je ne veux plus d’enfants, si ce ne sont des 
saints.” 


164 Bxod. i. 21. 

165 roy. xvii. 6. 
166 Prov. Xxxi. 

167 Gen. xxv. 21. 
168 1 Cor, vii. 14. 
169 Heb, xiii. 4. 
1201 Cor. vii. 30, 31. 
1714 Tim. v. 3. 

172 1 Tim. v. 6. 

173 Cant. ii. 12. in the Vulgate, “Tempus putationis advenit; vox turturis audita est in terra nostra.” 
174 Ruth i, 20, 21. 
173.1 Tim. v.8. 

126 Cant. i. 3, 4. 


177 “Quarn gloriosa enim Ecclesia, et quanta virtutum multitudine, quasi florum varietate! Habet 


hortus ille Dominicus non solum rosas martyrum, sed et lilia virginum, et conjugatorum hederas, 
violasque viduarum Prorsus, Dilectissimi, nullum genus hominum de sua vocatione desperet: pro 
omnibus passus est Christus.”—S. Aug. Serm. ccciv., In Laurent. Mart. iii. cap. 1-3. “How glorious 
is the Church, how countless her graces, varied as the flowers of earth in beauty! This garden of the 
Lord bears not only the martyr’s rose, but the virgin’s lily, the ivy wreath of wedded love, and the 
violet of widowhood. Therefore, beloved, let none despair of his calling, since Christ suffered for 
all.” 


178 1 Cor, vii. 40. “Beatior autem erit si sic permanserit.”—Vulgate. 


179 S. John xv. 19. 


180 5 Luke vii. 33, 34. 


181 The English language does not contain the precise relative terms equivalent to “sentir et con- 
sentir.” 


182 Rom. vii. 23. 
183 Gal. v.17. 

184 's. Luke xxii. 40. 
185 5, Matt. iv. 10. 
186 ps cxix. 109. 
187 9 Cor. vii. 10. 
188 «Mfultos enim occidit tristitia, et non est utilitas in illa.” Ecclus. xxx. 25. 
189s. James v. 13. 
190 Cant. ii. 16. 

191 Ps. cxix. 82. 
192 Rom, viii 35. 


193 Rom. xiv. 8, and viii. 35. 


194 This notion seems to have arisen from the habits of the solitary mason bee, which early writers 
did not distinguish from other bees. 


195 1 Sam. xxiv. 
196 bs. cxix. 103. 
197 Prov. xxv. 16. 
198 ps cxix. 67, 71. 
129 Cant. v. 2-7. 


200 Feclus. xi. 25, Vulgate: “In die bonorum ne immemor sis malorum.” English version: “In the day 
of prosperity there is a forgetfulness of affliction.” 


201 Cant. v. 2. 

202 dg. xlv. 1.; xliv. 18. 
203 Conf., Oxf. Trans. bk. x. p. 203. 
204 Ds. Ixxi. 15. 

205 Ps. cxviii. 16, 17. 
206 Ps. cxix. 52. 
207s. John iv. 15. 

208 Jor. i, 5, 

209 Gal. ii. 20. 

210 Jor xxxi. 3. 

211 Josh. x. 12, 13. 
212 bs cxix, 93. 


213 «Tanto ‘e il bene ch’ io aspetto 

Ch’ ogni pena m’ e diletto.” 

These are the words of Saint Francis d’ Assisi, which S. Francis de Sales renders— 
“A cause des biens que j’ attends, 

Les travaux me sont passe-temps.” 
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214 For our authorities and full information on this important controversy we refer our readers to the 
admirable “Dissertation,” by Baudry, in the supplementary volume (ix.) of Migne’s edition of the 
“Works of S. Francis and S. Jane Frances.” There is an anonymous dissertation in vol. vi. which 
bears on the same subject. 


215 The following part of our Introduction—viz., the analysis of Books i., ii., will probably be found 
more intelligible and useful after reading the Saint’s text. 


216 This division is the connecting chain of the whole Treatise, and it will be found that each Book 
treats of one or more of its parts. Thus the three following Books are on point 3, Book v. on point 2, 
Books vi.—ix. on points 4 and 5 (viz., union by affective and by effective love), x.—xii. on point 3. 


217 Certain expressions on p. 50 require explanation. It is there said that in the superior part of the 
soul there are two degrees of reason—the answer is that the Saint for the moment puts out of 
consideration the lowest degree of the higher reason, and concerns himself with the two supernatural 
degrees. And a little lower down he speaks of the action of faith “in the inferior part of the soul,” but 
he really means in the lower one of the two highest degrees. 


218 Tt is true that elsewhere (Book iv. c. v.) S. Francis says, after S. Thomas and S. Francis Xavier, 
that God is sure to give grace to those who fulfil the natural law, but, since in the state of fallen 
nature the natural law itself cannot be fully observed without grace, there is already supposed in the 
hearts of such persons the existence of grace which draws the further grace. This the Saint expressly 
states (xi. 1). 


219 «our Essays on the Life and Writings of S. Francis de Sales,” Essay III. p. 88. 


220 From her life by Maupas, quoted by Bossuet in the “Instr. Past. sur les états d’ oraison,” viii. 
221 py 82-4. 


222 The Saint is careful to qualify any ambiguous statement (as in ix. 4) by declaring that he speaks 
“par imagination de chose impossible.” 


223 In the same “Instruction, &c.” 
224 They occur in i. 5, 10; iv. 10; v. 1; vi. 15; vii. 1; viii. 1; ix. 10; x. 7, 9; xi. 4, 10, 11, 14. 


225 «A Treatise of the Love of God.” Written in French by B. Francis de Sales, Bishope and Prince 
of Geneva. Translated into English by Miles Car, priest of the English Colledge of Doway. The 
eighteenth edition. Printed at Doway by Gerard Pinchon, at the sign of Coleyn, 1630. 


228 We would gladly have reintroduced such a fine old word as “yert,” which represents the now 
untranslateable eslan or eslancement. 


227 For instance nuisance as if it were naissance; jeusnes et veilles, as if they were jeunes et vieilles. 
228 Cant. iv. 

229 Ds. Ixvii. 14. 

230 M. Camus. 

2314 Cor. i. 27. 

232 Cant. iv. 9. 

233 Of the Holy Spirit. (Tr.) 
234 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

235 Gen, xli. 40. 

236 Rom. vii. 15. 

237 Gen. iii. 16. 

238 th jv. 7. 

239 Rom. vii. 23. 

240 De Civ. Dei, xiv. ix. 
241 De Civ. Dei, xiv. 

242.1 Cor. xv. 46. 


243 Cant. i. 1. 


244 Eccli. xix. 26. 

249 1x1. 9. 

246 1 Kings i. 15. 

247 Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 
248 of Ghent, uncle of the heretic, but himself an orthodox and esteemed writer. (Tr.) 
249 acts iv. 32. 

290 John xvii. 21, 

251 Eph. iv. 3. 

252 Kings xviii. 1. 

293 Gen, xvii. 17. 

294 Th. xv. 6. 


295 Meaning dear, dearly, to endear. The Saint’s argument cannot be given in English. It rests on the 
connection between cher and charité, like the Latin carus and caritas. (Tr.) 


256 Hom. I. in Can. 


257 De Div. Nom. iv. § 12. The reference, of course, is to 2 Kings i. 26. S. Francis is careful to quote 
S. Denis, who used the Septuagint text, &yamnotc. The Vulgate does not mark the difference. (Tr.) 


298 Acts xx. 35. 
299 Cant. i. 1. 
260 Rom. i. 20. 
261 Rom. vii. 18. 
262 Tam. ii, 15. 
263 bs. Ixxvii. 39. 


264 Ps. iv. 6. 


265 thid. 7. 

266 Apoc. xix. 12. 
267 Judges xiii. 18. 
268 Fcclus. xliii. 29 
269 1 John iii. 20. 
220 Ds, cxlviii. 5. 
271 Ds. xxxii. 6. 
272 4 Johni.3. 

273 Gen. i. 14. 

274 According to the opinion not uncommon in. S. Francis’s day. (Tr.) 
275 Wisdom xiv. 3. 
276 Gen. xlv. 831. 20. 
277 bs, Ixxvii. 39. 
278 Col. i. 15. 

279 prov. viii. 22. 
280 Col. i. 16. 

281 Rom. v. 20. 
282 T uke xv. 7. 

283 Rom. xii. 21. 
284 James ii. 13. 
285 bs. cxliv. 9. 


286 ps. xliv. 10. 


287 Ps. xv. 11. 

288 Apoc. ii. 17. 

289 1 Cor. xv. 41. 

299 4 Cor, vii. 7. 

291 Luke xii. 49. 

292 Matt. xxii. 37, 38. 
293 prov, i. 20, 21, 22, 23. 
294 Ezech. xxxiii. 10, 12. 
293 1 John iii. 14. 
296 Anoc. iii. 20. 

297 Rom. ii. 4., 5. 
298 Cant. ii. 16. 

299 Evzech. xviii. 30. 
300 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

301 jorem, xxxi. 3. 
302 Titus iii. 5. 

303 John vi. 44. 

304 i.e., Footless. [Tr.] 
305 9 Cor, iii. 5. 

306 Matt. xi. 21. 

307 Isa. xiv. 12. 


308 Osee xiii. 9. 


309 9 Cor, vi. 1. 
310 1 Tim. i. 15. 
311 Acts ix. 15, 
312 Osee xi. 4. 
313 John iv. 10. 
314 Cant. i. 3. 
315 Nous ne voyons pas, ains seluement nous entrevoyons. 
316 Cant. i. 4, 
317 Kings ix. 13. 
318 Cant. i. 14. 
319 Cant. i. 1, 
320 bs. xli. 1. 
321 hid. 1, 2. 
322 Dg xii. 4, 
323 Cant. v. 8. 
324 Cant. ii. 16. 
325 Matt. iv. 17. 
326 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
327 Mach. i. 

328 Luke vii. 47. 
329 John xx. 13. 


330 Mark ix. 23. 


331 Cant. v. 10. 
332 Rom v. 5. 

333 ps. xliv. 10. 
334 Wisdom vii. 11. 
335 Apoc. xxii. 11. 
336 Feclus. xviii. 22. 
337 proy, iv. 18. 
338 Eph. iv. 15. 
339 phil. 1.9. 

340 bs. Ixxiii, 23. 
341 job xiv. 2. 

342 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
343 bs xviii. 112. 
344 thid. 1. 

349 Is. xiv. 13. 
346 Gen. xvii. 1. 
347 de. Ixxxiii. 6. 
348 T uke xvii. 5. 
349 2 Cor. ix. 8. 
350 Matt. xiii. 12. 
351 watt vi. 20. 


352 Th nobis sine nobis (S. Aug.) 


353 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
394 9 Cor, vi. 1. 
399 Gal. vi. 10. 
396 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
357 Gen. xvii. 1. 
358 Gen. xlviii. 16. 
359 Ps. xxii. 

360 Is. xli. 13. 

361 phil. ii, 13. 
362 Matt. x. 22. 
363 Rom. viii. 38-9 
364 John v. 14. 
365 Apoc. ii. 10. 
366 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
387 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
368 pe xx. 9, 

389 bs. Ixxii. 24, 
370 Fecles. i. 7. 
371 ps Ixxii, 25-6. 
372 Cant. iii. 4. 
373 hid. iv. 9. 


374 Cant, i. 1. 


375 Luke vi. 38. 
376 Prov. xxxi. 29. 
377 4 Cor. vii. 32. 
378 Cant. ii. 7. 
379 Gen. xxxvii.; Apoc. xii. 1. 
380 Gen. xxxii. 30. 
381 bs cxviii, 103. 
382 Luke xxiv. 32. 
383 1 Cor, xiii. 12. 
384 Osee. ii. 14. 
385 Is. Ixvi. 10, 11, 12. 
386 Ps. cix. 3. 

387 bs. xviii. 6. 
388 Ps. cxxxii. 
389 Ps. xxxv. 10. 
390 1 Cor. x. 12. 
391 apoe. iii, 11, 
392 9 Peter i. 10. 
393 pe 1.13. 

394 phil. ii. 12. 
395 Cant. viii. 6. 


396 Jor. ii, 12. 


397 Apoc. ii. 4. 
398 watt. xxiv. 12. 
399 James i. 15. 
400 Rom. i. 21. 
401 Gen. xxx. 1. 
402 Apres ses chevaux toute sa chevance. 
403 1 John ii. 16. 
404 9 Kings xv. 
403 Jer, Lam. i. 1. 
406 Gen. xxi. 16. 
407 Ezech. xviii. 4. 
408 Osee xiii. 9. 
409 J uke xii. 49, 
410 J uke ii, 32. 
411 5 Peter iii. 9. 
412 4 Tim. ii. 4. 
413 Gal, iv. 5. 

414 Recli. xv. 11. 
415 John i. 9. 

416 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
417 See Book iii. 3. 


418 Ps. Ixxx. 11. 


419 ie, pearl. See p. 82 [Tr.] 


420 acts xiii. 46. 

421 Rom. xi. 33, 34. 
422 Rom. ix. 20. 

423 Eecli. iii, 22. 

424 Orat, xiv.: On Love of the Poor. 
425 Wis. viii. 1. 

426 thid. xi. 21. 

427 de. cil. 24. 

428 Rom. xi. 

429 Ps. lxxvii. 9. 

430 Judges xiv. 

431 Cant. v. 16. 

432 be xcix, xv. Ixxii. 
433 Qsee ix. 10. 

434 Gal. vi. 14. 

435 Prov. xv. 14. 

438 John iv. 34. 

437 Cant. v. 1. 

438 Cant. i. 3. 

439 Cant. i. 3. 


440 Cant. i. 1. 


441 Botrus Cypri. Our version wrongly translates this as a cluster of Cypress [Tr.] 
442 Gen. xlix. 11. 
443 Gen. xxvii. 27. 
444 Cant. ii, 2. 

449 Cant. ii, 2. 

446 1 Pet. i. 12. 
447 ds. civ. 4. 

448 Tuke ii. 35. 
449 Cant. i. 12. 
450 Gen. xxxvii. 35. 
451 Gen. xxi. 16. 
452 Gen. xlv. 28. 
493 Gen. xlvi. 30. 
494 Cant. v. 2. 

455 pg xy, 2. 

496 Luke i. 47. 
457 Cant. iii. 3. 
498 John xx. 13. 
499 bs. xxvi. 6 

460 ps. ci. 1. 

461 ps. xxxiii. 1, 2. 
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497 bs. cxviii. 68. 
498 Cant. v. 16. 
499 bs. cxviii. 103. 
299 Cant. iii. 4. 
501 Cant. v. 1. 
502 Cant. i. 

203 Cant. ii. 7. 

204 T uke x. 41, 42. 
205 Cant. iii. 4. 


206 Ta juste reigle de le bien affectionner, c’est de ne point |’ affecter. 


507 Gen. xxix. 11. 
208 T uke xxiv. 
309 TT. 2. 

210 Gen, xxviii. 16. 
S11 Bech. xxxvi. 26. 
512 Ps, xxi. 15. 
513 Cant. v. 6. 
514 Cant. i. 1, 2. 
215 Gal. ii. 20. 
216 Col, iii. 3. 

517 5 Denis (Tr.) 
518 Ps. xli. 3. 

219 proy, xiii. 12. 
220 ps. liv. 7, 

221 Rom. vii. 24. 
922 Cant. iv. 9. 
523 Cant. v. 8. 
924 John xxi. 19. 
229 Ps. cxviii. 139. 
926 Cant. i. 12. 
227 1 Cor. iv. 11. 


528 ps. xli, 3. 


229 Rom. vii. 24. 
239 Cant. i. 1, 

231 Cant. i. 3. 

232 Cant. vii. 10. 
233 Cant. i. 12. 
334 pg Iii. 9. 
239 Cant. ii. 16. 
536 Cant. i. 3. 

237 Cant. viii. 6. 
238 9 Cor, v. 14, 
239 John vi. 44. 
240 Cant. i. 3. 

241 Cant. iii. 4. 
242 Dg. Ixxii. 25, 26. 
243 Gal. ii. 19. 
244 1 Kings xviii. 1 
249 phil. i. 23. 
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947 1 Kahov [Tr.] 
248 HAtoc [Tr] 
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550 4 Cor, xiii, 2. 


951 Rom. v. 5. 
292 Col, iii. 3. 
293 Kings xviii. 21. 
294 Soph. i. 5. 
299 Gal. ii. 20. 
556 Rom. vi. 6. 
597 Gal. v. 24. 
228 Rom. vi. 11 
959 2 Cor. v. 14. 
289 Cant. viii. 6. 
261 Wis, iv. 7, 
262 Cant. vii. 11. 


263 5 Francis’s account of this blessed death is not strictly according to history. We cannot ascertain 
what Life of Venerable Bede he used (Tr.). 


264 Pss. v. 8; CXxxvii. 2. 
265 1 Cor, xiii. 7. 

566 John xvii. 4. 

287 1 Tim. i. 9. 

568 Ps. xxvi. 4. 

289 Rom. xii. 2. 

3/0 TT. 

S71 bs. cxviii. 71. 
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575 Matt. xix. 21. 
376 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
277 Matt. xix. 11. 
378 1 Cor, xiii. 
279 Matt. xxi. 3. 
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381 Cant. i. 2. 

382 Ts Ixii. 14, 
283 acts iv, 32. 
984 Ps, xxix. 6. 
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587 Ezech. xxviii. 2. 
588 Ps. xxxix. 9. 
289 9 Kings xxiii. 
299 ps ix, 38 

591 Cant. v. 6. 

292 T evit. xi. 44, 
993 Apoc. xxii. 11 


594 watt, v. 48. 


595 Gen. i. 11. 

396 job xiv. 2. 

597 Job xxi. 14. 
598 Prov. xxvii. 9. 
599 1 Cor. xv. 45 
800 Kings iv. 34, 
801 Ts. xxviii, 19. 
602 Gen. xxiv. 12, 13, 14. 
603 TT. 37, 

604 Ezech. i. 12. 
805 Acts ii, 2. 

606 Cant. v. 6. 

607 Cant. vii. 1. 
608 Mal. ii. 7. 

609 bs. Ixxii. 24, 23 
810 bs cxxxviii. 14, 6 
611 Ps. c. 1. 

812 be cxviii. 137. 
813 Job ij, 10. 

614 Gal. vi. 14. 
615 Job ii. 10. 


616 Job i, 21. 


817 phil. i. 23. 

618 be Ixxxiii. 1. 
819 ps. xxii, 25. 
820 9 Cor, vi. 4-10 
621 Bech. viii. 3. 
622 be. xliv. 6. According to the Septuagint and the Hebrew (Tr.) 
623 Tv. 11. 

624 de. cxviii. 137. 
625 Ps. iv. 5. 

626 Rom. vi. 12. 
827 9 Cor, xii. 9. 
828 bs cxviii. 53. 
629 Rom. ix. 2. 
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632 Matt. xxi. 43. 
633 ps Ii. 8, 9. 
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635 Ps. cxxv. 1. 
636 pg. Ixxii. 24, 
837 Luke xi. 27. 


638 1 Pet. v. 7. 


639 Job i, 21, 
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643 Cant. v. 3. 
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847 Cant. viii. 6. 
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657 Kings xxiii. 25. 
658 Dan. iii. 35. 
659 Spouse of Solomon [Tr.] 


660 Luke xv. 32. 
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863 Cant. vii. 10. 
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865 phil. iii. 8. 
666 Apoc. ii. 17. 
867 Cant. v. 10. 
668 Deut. vi. 4, 5. 
669 Gen, xxxix. 8. 
670 Gen. xvi. 6. 
871 watt. v. 23, 24. 
672 John xv. 13. 
673 Gen. Xxx. 

674 Matt. xxii. 37. 
875 Tobias vii. 2-8 
676 Deut. v. 9. 
677 Exod. xxxiv. 14. 
878 Matt. vi. 24. 
879 Jer. ii, 13. 

889 Cant. viii. 6. 
881 bs cxviii. 163. 


682 bg. cxxxviii, 21. 


883 bs cxviii. 139. 
684 Ps. c. 8. 

885 9 Cor. xi. 2. 
686 1 Cor. xv. 31. 
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688 Cant. i. 6. 
689 Matt. xiii. 29. 
890 watt. viii. 9. 
891 Kings i. 12. 
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693 James i. 20. 
694 Gal. ii. 13. 
895 Matt. viii. 17. 
896 4 Cor, xiii. 
697 5 Cor. v. 14. 
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203 Rom. ii. 14. 
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207 1 Cor. xv. 57. 
208 Watt. xxvi. 41. 
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210 ps, j. 3. 
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712 1 Cor. iv. 58. 
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714 Rom. viii. 28. 
715 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
216 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 
77 Gen. xxx. 1. 
218 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
719 Cant. iv. 9. 
220 9 Cor, iv. 17. 
721 Numb. xvii. 8. 
222 9 Cor, iii. 5. 
723 Apoc. xxi. 15. 
724 Apoc. xxi. 17. 
225 Apoc. xxii. 12. 


726 John xv. 5. 


727 John iv. 14. 
728 Ds. cxxxii. 1, 2. 
729 L’inconsideration—i.e., failure of the spiritual eye (Tr.) 
730 Jor. ix, 21. 

231 Gen, ii. 10. 


732 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 


733 The French has force, but it is clearly and error; S. Augustine’s word is amor, as his argument 
requires. Se De Morib. Eccl. c. xv. [Tr.] 


234 1 Cor. xiii. 

735 Apoc. iii. 18. 

738 Col, iii, 14. 

737 John xiv. 23, 23, 24. 
738 4 John ii. 5. 

739 4 John v. 3. 

740 Gen. ii. 7. 

74) That is, the mutual love of parents and children—pietas (Tr.) 
742 Rom. i. 22, 21. 

743 Rom. viii. 17. 

144 xviii, 24 

749 apoc. iii. 1. 

748 wratth. xvi. 26. 


747 Marc. v. 41. 


748 Ezech. viii. 27, 30. 


749 Job. xlii. 10. 

750 1 Cor. xv. 58. 

751 Hebr. vi. 10. 

222 Ezech. xviii. 24. 

293 pg 1.14, 

294 Dg iii. 15. 

755 Rom. v. 20; James ii. 13. 
298 9 Mac. i. 19. 


797 These words are often quoted by the early Fathers as words of our Saviour; they are not found in 
the Bible (Tr.). 


758 Gen. iv. 7. From the Septuagint (Tr.) 
259 Matt. xi. 26. 


760 The only authority for this accusation against Origen is a statement of S. Epiphanius (de Her. 
Ixiv. c. 2), which Baronius (ann. 253) rejects as an interpolation, and Tillemont (III. note xxii. on 
Origen) proves to be erroneous Tr.). 


281 4 Cor. xiii. 3. 

762 Cant. ii. 4. From the Septuagint (Tr.). 
783 9 Kings i. 26. 

764 Cant. i. 6. 

765 Prov. Xxxi. 27. 

286 4 John iv. 18. 

287 ps. i. 11. 

768 4 Kings xiv. 1. 


769 ps. xviii. 8, 10. 
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Z71 ps cxlviii. 8. 
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773 1 Kings ii. 10. 
774 Ds. exxxviii. 14. 
773 Ps. ii. 10, 11. 
778 yxvi, 18, according to the Hebrew [Tr.] 
a7 Ps. Xxxvil. 4 
778 watt. x. 28. 
779 Luther [Tr.] 
780 Acts xxiv. 25. 
781 Dan. v. 6. 
782 Gen.1. 17. 
783 Gal. v, 22. 
784 Rom. v. 5. 
789 John iv. 13. 
786 Gen. xxv. 23. 
287 watt. x. 28. 
788 Luke x. 20. 
289 T uke vi. 25. 
220 9 Cor. vii. 10. 


791 phil, iii, 18. 


292 Tob, v. 12. 
7293 9 Cor. vii. 10. 
794 Matt. vi. 20. 
299 ds, cxviii. 20. 
296 pg ix, 38. 
797 Matt. v. 3. From the Greek [Tr.] 
798 John iv. 15. 
229 prov, viii. 35. 
800 Cant. ii. 9. 
801 Cant. iv. 9. 
802 Ps. Ixxii. 25. 
803 Ps. CXXXvi. 4. 
804 ps. xvii. 26. 
805 Devout Life, iii. 35. 
806 1 Cor. x. 31. 
807 Col. iii. 17. 
808 Book viii. 14. 
809 Matt. xi. 26. 
810 Gen. xii. 1. 
811 Heb. xi. 8. 
812 Gen. xxii. 1. 


813 watt, v. 28. 


814 4 Tim. i. 15. 
815 Gal. ii. 20. 
816 Judges xiv. 14. 


817 Excessum, Luke ix. 31. 
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ENDNOTES 


INDEX 
818 | 167, 


819 The Bishop does not mention the sheets he had handled before 1633, but we have no doubt, from 
internal evidence, that they formed part of what he found in 1658, though they were probably placed 
in the deal coffer by another hand. They are all together at the end of the MS, except that the part on 
the Pope has been brought next to that part of the autograph which treats of the same subject, thus 
placing the parts on Scripture and tradition one step away from their companion sheets. 


820 For instance, Discours XLVI is made up of a part on the fathers, a part on the analogy of faith, 
and two parts, properly distinct from one another, on the unity of the Church. At each change he puts 
a note to apologise for the Saint’s digressions. 


821 We have forgotten to mention that we took the responsibility of putting Fisher (p. 154) where the 
Annecy text spells “Fucher” and (p. 180) of translating fleet (caravelles—ships) where the printed 
French text has caravanes, which is certainly wrong. Our MS copy has Carvaranée. The same 
incident is related in the Etendardde la Croix (II. 4) as having taken place in l’isle Camarane. 


822 The following lines, of no substantial importance, have been inadvertently omitted on this p. 4. 
“You will see in this Treatise good reasons—and which I will prove good—which will make you see 
clearly as the day that you are out of the way that must be followed for salvation; and this not by fault 
of your holy guide, but in punishment of having left her.” 


823 We have just discovered in an obscure corner of the MS a sentence which belongs to this subject, 
p. 87, and which is important as giving the object of Part III. “And because I could not easily prove 
that we Catholics have most strictly kept them (the Rules of Faith), without making too many 
interruptions and digressions, I will reserve this proof for Part III, which will also serve as a very 
solid confirmation of all this second Part.” 


824 We find in a detached note elsewhere an amplification of the sentence immediately preceding 
this. “As those who look at the neck of a dove see it change into as many various colours as they 
make changes of their point of view and their distance, so those who observe the Holy Scripture, 
through which, as through a neck, we receive heavenly nourishment, seem to themselves to see there 


all sorts of opinions according to the diversity of their passions. Is it not a marvellous thing to see 
how many kinds of heresies there have been up to now, the source of which their authors all 
confidently professed to show in the Holy Scriptures?” 


825 One of Blaise’s attacks on the Saint’s “criticism” turns on this word. The statement here 


attributed to the Bishop of Virne is put down, in the Standard of the Cross, to the Bishop of Cecine. 
This latter word only requires the change of the first e into o to make it an Italianized Cochin. 


826 Th the note to p. 297 allusion is made to the substitution of the word permanent for infaillible. 
The Bull of Doctorate says that the discovery of the true reading of this passage led many of the 
fathers of the Vatican Council, “as by the hand,” to subscribe to the definition of Papal Infallibility. 


827 Cic. Tusc. Qu. i. 21. 


828 We have drawn this out at some length in our pamphlet entitled “Four Essays on the LIfe and 
Writings of S. Francis De Sales,” pp. 99-114. 


829 [We append here the Saint’s second treatment of the subject of scandal, see. p. 5.] There is 
nothing of which the Holy Scripture gives more warning, history more testimony, our age more 
experience, than of the facility with which man is scandalized. It is so great that there is nothing, 
however good it may be, from which he does not draw some occasion of his ruin; being unhappy 
indeed in this that having everywhere opportunities of drawing profit he turns and takes them all to 
his own disadvantage and misery. We may put so exactly into practice what Plutarch teaches—to 
draw benefit even from our enemy—that even sin, our capital enemy and the sovereign evil of the 
world, can bring us to the knowledge of self, to humility and contrition. And a good man’s fall makes 
him afterward walk straighter and more circumspectly. So true is the word of S. Paul: We know that 
all things work together unto good to them that love God (Rom. viii. 28). 


Not indeed that sin within us helps us, or when no longer in us can work us any good, for sin is bad 
in every sense, but from it can be derived occasions of great good which it would never of itself 
produce, imitating the bees which went and made honey within the putrid carcase of the fierce lion 
which Samson had slain. Is it not then a strange thing that being able to profit by all things, however 
bad they may be, we should turn all to our harm? If indeed we only took evil from what is evil it 
would not be a great wonder, for that is what first offers; if we drew evil from indifferent and 
harmless things nature would not be so much outraged, for these are arms which all hands may use: 
—though our baseness would still be great in that having it in our power to change everything into 
good by so easy and cheap an alchemy, for which one single spark of charity suffices, we were of so 
ill a disposition as to remain in our misery and procure our own hurt. But it is a wonderful thing, and 
passing all wonder, that in good, profitable, holy, divine things, in God himself, the malice of men 
finds matter to occupy itself with, to feed and to thrive upon; that in a subject of infinite beauty it 
finds things to blame; in this illimitable sea of all goodness it finds evil, and in the sovereign felicity 
the occasion of its misery. 


The great Simeon predicted of Our Lord, having him in his arms and the Holy Ghost in his soul, that 
the child would be the ruin of many and a sign to be contradicted. Almost the same had Isaias said 
long before when he called Our Lord a stone of stumbling and of scandal, according to the 
interpretation of S. Paul. Is there not here reason for lamenting the misery of man who stumbles and 


falls over the stone which had been placed for his firm support, who founds his perdition on the stone 
of salvation? . . . But the necessity there is in this world that scandals should come must not serve as 
an excuse to him who by his bad life gives it, nor to him who receives it from the hand of the 
scandalizer, nor to him who of his own malice goes seeking and procuring it for himself. For as to 
those who give it, they have no other necessity than what lies in the design and resolution which they 
have themselves made of living wickedly and viciously. They could if they liked, by the grace of 
God, avoid infecting and poisoning the world with the noisome exhalations of their sins, and be a 
good odour in Jesus Christ. The world, however, is so filled with sinners that, although many amend 
and are put back into grace, there always remains an infinite number who give testimony that scandal 
must needs come. Still, woe to him by whom scandal cometh. 


And as to those who forge scandals for themselves, tickling themselves to make themselves laugh in 
their iniquities, who, like their forerunner, Esau, at the slightest difficulty to their understanding in 
matters of faith, or to their will in the holy commandments, persuade themselves that they will die if 
they do not alienate the portion which they have in the Church,—since they will have malediction 
and seek it, no wonder if they are accursed. Both the one and the other, the giver and the taker of 
scandal, are very wicked, but he who takes it without having it given to him is as much more cruel 
than the man who gives it as to destroy oneself is a more unnatural crime than to kill another. 


In fine, he who takes the scandal which is given, that is, who has some occasion of scandalizing 
himself and does so, can have no other excuse than Eve had with regard to the serpent and Adam 
with regard to Eve, which Our God found unacceptable. And all of them, the scandalizer, the 
scandalized and the taker of scandal, are inexcusable and guilty, but unequally. For the scandalized 
man has more infirmity, the scandalizer more malice, and the taker of scandal goes to the extreme of 
malice. The first is scandalized, the second is scandalous, the third scandalous and scandalized 
together. The first is wanting in firmness, the second in kindness toward others, the third in kindness 
toward himself. . . . 


How greatly this third form of scandal has been in use up to this present the universal testimony of 
ecclesiastical history shows us in a thousand places. We shall scarcely find as many instances of all 
the other vices as we shall find of this alone. Scandal, whether passive or taken, appears so thickly in 
the Scriptures that there is scarcely a chapter in which its marks are not seen. It would be pointing out 
daylight at high noon to take much pains to produce the passages. These will serve for all. Did not 
those of Capharnaum scandalize themselves in good earnest over Our Lord’s words, as S. John 
relates (vi), saying, This is a hard saying, and who can hear it? And on what an occasion! Because 
Our Lord is so good as to desire to nourish them with his flesh, because he says words of eternal life, 
do they turn against him. And over what do those labourers scandalize themselves—those (Matt. xx) 
who murmured because the lord of the vineyard gave to the last comers as to the first—save over 
kindness and liberality and benefits? What, says the good lord, is thy eye evil because I am good? 
Who sees not, in that holy banquet and supper which was given to Our Lord at Bethany (John xii), 
how Judas grows indignant and murmurs when he sees the honor which devout Magdalen does to her 
Savior—how the sweetness of the odor of that poured out ointment offends the smell of that hideous 
reptile? Already then did they stumble over that holy stone. But since then—who could recount all 
that history tells us of the same? All those who have abandoned the true Church, under what pretext 
so ever, have made themselves [his imitators]... . 


830 Addressed to the inhabitants of Thonon. [Tr.] 


831 Ep. ad Paulinum. 

832 Rom. x. 

833 4 Tim. ii. 4. 

834 Osee xiii. 9. 

835 Matt. xviii. 7. 

836 Tyke xvii. 1. 

837 xviii. 7. 

838 See, in note to Preface, a fuller treatment of the subject of scandal. 
839 The Saint adds in margin: This is the will of God, your sanctification. 1 Thess. iv. 3. [Tr.] 
840 watt. xi. 6. 

841 1 Cor. xi. 19. 

842 John v. 39. 

B43 th, x. 25. 

844 John xv. 25. 

845 Comm. lum. Cap. XXXVii. 

846 Eph. iv. 31, 

847 9 Cor. v. 20. 

848 Mark xvi. 15. 

849 Rom. x. 15. 


850 The Saint in a detached note elsewhere draws particular attention to the necessity of mission 
shown in the fact that Jeroboam is rebuked not for dividing the kingdom but for dividing the Church, 
and making temples in the high places, and priests of the lowest of the people, who were not sons of 
Levi. (3 Kings xii. 31.) 


851 Amen, Amen, I say to you; the servant is not greater than his Lord, neither is an Apostle greater 
than he that sent him (John xiii. 16). 


852 Here may be added a detached note of the Saint’s. “Acts xv. 24: Forasmuch as we have heard 
that some who went out from us have troubled you with words, 


to whom we gave no commands. If they had given charge, much less would they themselves teach 
without charge.” 


853 De Her. 53. 

854 Heres. 75. 

855 1 Kings iii. 21. 

856 hid. xix. 

857 tsa. viii. 1, 2. 

858 ii 7, 

859 yi, 

860 Amobii (Junioris), Comm. in Ps. xliv. 

861 th a detached note elsewhere the Saint draws special attention to the force of this text. “From 
this,” he says, “it is conclusively shown that there are sinners in the Church.” And he proceeds to 
give an argument from the utility of their presence. “Those passages of the Psalm (cxviii), Thou hast 
made me wise over my enemies, then, overall my teachers, then, over ancients, &c., prove that we 
can gain excellent knowledge and profit from our enemies. For, by over (super), in the expression 
over my enemies, may be understood, says Genebrard, by occasion of my enemies, from or out of my 
enemies. And since the being made wise by means of enemies is put before the being made wise by 
means of elders or teachers, it rightly follows that we have richer sources of knowledge in the school 
of enemies than in that of teachers,” and so on. 

862 Th J. Ixv. 

863 Th. Ixi, 

864 Cyp. de unit. Eccl. v. 


865 Gal. iii, 26. For you are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus—and yet he calls them 
senseless (iii. 1), removed, and so on. (i. 6). 


866 In Ps. ci, S. 2. 


867 §_ 79 in Cant. 

868 Ne Unit. Eccl. xvii. 

869 th Ps. xlvii. 

870 ty Ep. Iam Joan. Tr. i. The order is slightly changed [Tr.]. 
871 Contra Lucif. 14, 15. 

872 9 Kings xv. 


873 See Claude de Sainctes on Atheism; Francis Feuardent in his Dialogues; Bellarmine Controv. 
Tom. iv. Lib. ii. c. 6 [where find quotations from Calvin and Beza. Tr.]; Hay in his Questions and 
Answers. 


874 Porphyry and Eunomius did the same. See Jerome adv. Vig. (10). 

875 See Calvin in Pref. to Instit.; the Centuriators; Peter Martyr (c. viii. Ind. de Her. c. 27). 
876 De Her, 27. 

877 pref, in Dial. C. Pelag. 


878 The Saint adds in marginal note: Amb. Ep. 83 (Migne Ep. xxiii): “We rightly condemn the 
Manicheans on account of their Sunday fasts.” 


879 See Optatus de sch. Don. ii. 17, vi. 1. 
880 De Her. 82: and see Jerome cont. Jov. 
881 Cont. Vig.; and Ep. ii. adv. eundem. 


882 For this and preceding paragraph the Saint refers to Luther (de Nat. B.M.; in 1 Pet. Ep.; and 
Epithal.); and Calvin (in Antid. S. vi). 


883 Contra Eun. i. 
884 de Cap. Bab. i. 
885 Jer. contra Lucif. 


886 Jerome adv. Pel. ii. and iii.; S. Aug. contra Jul. vi. 


887 S. Aug. contra Faustum xx. 

888 Apud Theodoret. Dial. 3, called Impatibilis. 
889 Epist. ad Burdigalenses (apocryphal Tr.). 
890 Niceph. xvi. 27. 

891 Damas. 100. 

892 1 Ep. iv. 1. 

893 Chef ministeriel. That is, ruler of the Church, but ruling as prime minister of Christ. [Tr.] 
894 John v. 39. 

895 Mark xii. 24. 

B96 Ep. 2, i. 19. 

897 Jos. i. 8. 

898 Test. i. ff. Qui test. facere possunt. 

899 Gal. iii. 15, 16. 

200 Judges xii. 6. 

291 De doc. Chris. iii. 2. 

202 ad ann. 3638. 


903 Th. seqq. et ad ann. 3860. He quotes S. Epiph., de mens. et pond., and Josephus, contra App. ii. S. 
Epiph. speaks only of Baruch. 


204 Can. Ix. 

905 je. in Canon ii. of the Council in Trullo (or Quinisext), which is called by the Greeks the sixth 
general Council, as being a continuation or supplement of it. Such canons of this Council as were not 
opposed to previous decrees were approved by Rome. See Hefele Conc. Bk. xvii. The Saint’s words 
are well defended by Alibrandi in theprocessus. Respons. pp. 80, 81. [Tr.] 


906 j ¢. in Canon xxxvi. of the Council of Hippo, approved in third Council of Carthage. [Tr.] 


907 De doc. Chr. ii. 8. 

208 Hist. Eccl. iv. 22. 

909 Ep. ad Chrom. et Heliod. 

910 De civ. Dei. xviii. 36. 

211 The necessary references and explanations are given in notes to preceding chapter. [Tr.] 
912 tp Synopsi. 

913 ty carm. de lib. sac. 


914 Not t@ in the Dative, agreeing with aian, but to in the Nominative, agreeing with motjpiov. 
The Saint represents this in French by the change of gender. It is not clearly expressed in the Latin, 
and our English translation would seem to favor the wrong meaning. Shall be poured out is more 
correct, but still ambiguous. [Tr.] 


915 Contra Ep. Fund. v. 
916 Serm. de Temp. cxci. 
917 4 Tim. iii. 15. 

918 acts xv, 28. 


219 Passages in this chapter coincide with passages in the chapters immediately preceding and 
following, but we have thought it better, for reasons explained in the Preface, to print it as it stands. It 
seems to be a fragment of a more extended treatment of this part. [Tr.] 


220 Ip, prologis Bib. et horum lib. 


921 at this time the so-called reformers did not decidedly accept the book of Esther as canonical. It 
is now accepted by their followers up to chap. x. v. 4. [Tr.] 


922 Isa. xix. 14. 
923 Genebrard in pref. Psalt.; Titelman, Toletus, in apol. Bellarminus et alii. 


924 ji 97, 


225 Here is my body, instead of This is my body. [Tr.] 


926 de Preescr. xvii. 
927 Montaigne. Essaies 1. 56. See Preface. 
928 prol. in Matt. 


229 tn Pontificali Damasi. The Saint mentions the opinion, but he himself held the now universal 
sentiment of doctors that S. Mark wrote in Greek. [Tr.] 


930 Of this we have a notable trace and evidence in the Gospel: for the day Our Lord entered into 
Jerusalem, the crowds kept crying out: Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: hosanna in the highest (Matt. xxi, 9). And this word, hosanna, has been left in its 
integrity in the Greek text of S. Mark and S. John, to signify that it was the very word of the people. 
Now hosanna, or hosianna (for one is the same as the other in this language, the learned tell us) is a 
Hebrew, not a Syriac word, taken, with the rest of that praise which was given to Our Lord, from the 
117th Psalm. These people then were accustomed to recite the Psalms in Hebrew; yet the Hebrew 
was no longer their vulgar tongue, as one may see by several words said in the Gospel by Our Lord, 
which were Syriac and which the evangelists have retained: as Abba, Haceldama, Golgotha, Pascha 
and others. Learned men tell us that these were not Hebrew but Syriac, though they may be called 
Hebrew as being of the vernacular tongue of the Hebrews after the captivity of Babylon. 


931 Reg. iv. Indicis. 
932 Heb. iv. 12. 
933 Sess. ii. 

9345 9. 

935 On this question. 
936 Hist. i, 

937 iii. 16. 

938 acts viii. 

939 bs. cxviii. 73. 
240 T uke vi. 29. 
941 


=< xxxiv. 18. 


942 Judges xii. 6. 


943 i.e. of Marot. [Tr.] 
244 same Essay. 
945 John iv. 23. 


946 xxix. 13. 


947 The following sentence is in the autograph placed between bars and seems meant to be 


amplified. [Tr.] 
248 Cor. xiv. 


949 pol. xxxix. See the notes of Messire Asmar Ennequin, bishop of Rennes, on Book vi. c. 2 of S. 
Augustine’s Confessions. 


950 Is. xxix. 13. 
951 phil. ii. 11. 


DBD ey. 


293 svi, xviii. 

294 Rom. x. 14. 

259 De Moribus Eccl. 

956 Confess. viii. 8 

257 De Verbis Domini. Serm. viii. 
258 Written probably Oct. 5, 1595. 
259 In Vita Fr. 

60 Sess. iv, 

261 5 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

962 Querelle d’Allemand. 


263 The learned Antony Possevin, contra Chytreum, remarks that the Christian doctrine is not called 
Eugraphium [good writings], but Evangelium [good tidings]. 


964 5 Kings xv. The Saint has used the same illustration, almost in the same words, in Part I c. xii. 
[Tr.] 


265 See Preface. 

296 1 ib. 2 de Trin. xviii. 
967 In Joan. Tr. xviii, 1. 
968 Ady. Lucif. 28. 

969 Contr. Zuing. et Ecol. 
970 See Preface. 

971 Daniel ii, 

972 Th Ps. Ixxxi. 


973 From Ephes. v. 27; John xi. 52; S. Cyprian de unit Eccl.; Ephes. iv. 4; Matt. xvi.; Heb. vii. 11; 
Ephes. iv. 11, 12. 


974 Note the pronoun hanc. 

975 Geneva. [Tr.] 

976 1 ttle rock. [Tr.] 

977 Probably S. Peter’s Chair, Jan. or Feb. 1596. [Tr.] 

978 prov xiii. 10. 

979 acts xv. 28. 

980 tsa. xix. 

981 Referring probably to Psalm xxviii. 6. [Tr.] 

982 Mark ult. 

983 Six words in the MS here cannot be distinctly ascertained, but their sense is obvious. [Tr.] 


984 4 Cor. ii. 4. 


985 See Raynald, ad an. 1513. [Tr.] 
286 1 Thess. ii 9. 

287 vii 17. 

988 He Preesc. Xxx. 

289 John viii. 39. 


990 Namely, Psalms cviii. and xxxix.; the one referred to by S. Peter in Acts ii, the other by S. Paul 
in Heb. x. [Tr.] 


291 Ne vita Contemplativa sive supplicium virtutibus. 
992 Her. xxix. cc. 4, 5. 
293 Vovayou f ) i 

(yo from pl6voc, one or single. [Tr.] 


994 There is an hiatus in the MS here. In the earlier part of the broken sentence, the saint has 
apparently been saying that Catholics are called Romans by the lower orders. [Tr.] 


295 This word and one or two other names in this sentence cannot be certainly made out. The 
argument is not affected. [Tr.] 


296 De Presc. xxix. 

997 Campion, Decem Rationes, 7. 
998 Ady, Lucif. 28. 

999 De Preesc, XXX. seqq. 


1000 Here occurs a passage on the perpetuity of the Church, which has already appeared, in 
somewhat fuller form, in Part I, chaps. ix., x. The reader is referred to these chapters and to the 
Preface. [Tr.] 


1001 This passage on the universality of the Church is the same as Part I c. xi.; see previous note. 
[Tr.] 
1002 ij, 3, 


1003 De Ingratis. 40. 


1004 Contra Don. 
1095 Contra Lucif. 


1006 There are four or five words here in the MS which we fail to make out. There is some 
indication of the names of (S.) Louis Bertrand, and Anchieta, the others appear to be Henrye and 
Lorier. [Tr.] 


1007 9 Tim. iii. 9. 

1008 D6 Presc. xlii. 

1009 Ep. 63. We do not find the parts placed in brackets. [Tr.] 
1010 Acts. Xv. 

101 Rom. xiii. 4. 

1012 Matt. xviii. 20. 

1013 Ep. ad Solit. 

1014 Acts xx. 28. 

1015 gg Aug. 

1016 Preef. Conc. Sard. 
1017 Theod. i. 7. Rufin. x. 2. 
1018 Theod, y. 8, 10. 

1019 Contra Coll. 

1020 Epist. 24. 

1021 Matt. xviii, 

1022 Th. xvi. 18. 

1023 Ib. xxviii. ult. 


1024} Tim. iii. 15. 


1025 Acts xx. 28. 

1026 Eph. iv. 14. 

1027 Hilar. de Trin. ii. 

1028 ad Episc. Afric. 

1029 Gd Chelid. 

1030 ge Bap. Contra Don. i. 
1031 Eecles, xii. 11, 12. 
1032 3 Kings xxii. 6. 

1033 John xi. 50, 51. 

1034 John xvii. 4. 


1035 Heb. ix. 





1036 So7om. vii. 12. The Saint, in a marginal note, says that this passage is to be put at the beginning 
of the following chapter, but as, unfortunately, no following chapter is extant, we retain the passage 
here. [Tr.] 


1037 Here follows a passage marked as if to be left out: “By the rule and compass of the Scripture; 
we deny it, and say that you have shortened, narrowed, and bent this rule, as formerly did those of 
Lesbos, to accommodate it to your notions. And...” [Tr.] 


1038 Gen. xvii. 5. 

1039 Th. xxxii, 28. 

1040 de Consid. ii. 

1041}; 1,2. 

1042 Eph. ii. 20; Ps. cxvii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 4. 
1043 1 uke xxii. 32. 


1044 wfark iii. 17. 


1045 Hom. d Penit. 4. 

1046 Here there is an hiatus in the MS. [Tr.] 

1047 Matt. xvi. 

1048 Or in English: Thou art Rock, and on this Rock. [Tr.] 
1049 Tn Gal. ii. 13. 

1050 Act iii, 


1051} Cor, iii. 11. 


1054 Eph. iv. 11. 


1055 John x. 11; Ezech. xxxiv. 23. 


_ 


1056 1 Cor, xv. 10. 

1057 ad Jovin. i. 27. 

1058 de Consid. ii. 8. 

1059 Ujt. in Joan. The French text has permanence, probably a misreading for primacie. [Tr.] 
1060 ps. xviii. 5. 

1061 Matt. xviii. 18. 

1062 aq Jubaianum. 

1063 De Consid. ii. 8. 

1064 Ne Consid. ii. 8. 


1065 tn Ezech. ii. 6. 





1066 In Ezech. ii. 18. 


1067 Ad Anat. 


1068 Ady. Jov. i. 26. 


1069 See Preface. 





1070 Mark ult. 


1071 Ixy, 


_ 


1072 acts xiii. 46. 
1073 Gal. i. 18. 
1074 Acts xii. 3. 


1075 amb. contra Aux.; Origen in Gen. iii; Athan. pro fuga; Jerome de Vir. ill.; Eusebius in Chron; 
Ado; Tertull. de prescr. 


1076 Heer, 27. 

1077 De Vir, IIL. 

* This passage is from S. Siricius, Ep. I, ad Himer. [Tr.] 

1078 Th the 1st title of the Fabrian Code, the Saint gives as a further reason why he dwells on the 


testimony of S. Bernard the fact that Calvin and others have put him forward as an adversary of papal 
supremacy. [Tr.] 


1079 97 


1080 «7 ate born grandsons, reversing the ordinary rule, cherish their trembling grandsires and 


grandames more than their parents.”—Ausonius ad nep. 
1081 44 Mariam Zarbensem. 
1082 ad Dam. ep. 15. 


1083 Here the French editor had substituted permanent for infallible. [Tr.] 





1084 See references previously. In margin here the Saint adds, “S. Bernard, in his letter to the Canons 
of Lyons, submits all his writings to the Roman Church.” [Tr.] 


1085 Ep. 190. 


1086 Fy 55. 


1087 ad Cornel. contra Feliciss. 
1088 Ey 165 adv. Lucif. 

1089 De excessu Fratris, 46. 
1090 Acts i. 

1091 Wednesday in Whit-week. 
1092 John xvi. 13. 

1093 Contra lit. Petil. ii. 51. 


1094 The Saint has the following detached note: “I keep a place for proving the faith by miracles, 
after the ‘Rules of faith.’ This will be a sort of 6th (7th) Rule, not ordinary but extraordinary, which 
our adversaries have not, though they would need to have it, as they despise the others which they 
lack. I will there bring in the saying of the Sr. des Montaignes.” He does not give this saying, see 
Preface. [Tr.] 


1095 The following note is placed in the margin of the autograph: II faut abreger tout ceci a peu de 
paroles et scholastiques. [Tr.] 


1096 74 privation en son habitude. 
1097 The line here ends with de la. [Tr.] 


1098 Th a detached note the Saint says, “A chapter must be composed on simplicity of faith and 
humility in believing.” See Preface. [Tr.] 


1099 Apud Cochl., ann. 1523. 
1100 Ann. 1536. L 3: Miscell. tract. 
i101 Zw. de prud. 5, 6: Calv. Instit. 117, 18; de Praed.; Instruct. contra Lib.; Beza contra Castal. 


1102 Caly. ant. Sess. 6, conc. Tr.: Luther de lib. Christ. 


1103 See Preface. 


1104 cx. 4. 


1107 | uke xviii. 32. 

1108 ; Cor. xi; John xii. 

1109 Avopodoyia, that is, disproportion. A play on the word Analogy. [Tr.] 
1110 pg. xi, 

1111 We do not find this passage in any authentic work of S. Clement [Tr.] 
1112 Serm. 213, alias 119. 

1113 Appendix, Serm. 33. More probably belongs to S. Maximus of Turin. [Tr.] 


1114 Contra Ep. Fund 4, 5. 


1115 Comm. c. ii. 


_ 


1116 1 Cor. xiv. 


1117 This chapter seems to fulfil the design referred to in the following detached note of the Saint’s: 
“A chapter is also to be composed on the greater glory of the Gospel in the faith of Catholics than in 
the faith of the heretics. Where reference is to be made to what was said at the end of the chapter de 


visibili [Pt. I c. 6.], viz., that in the visible Church the eye of mind and of body is fed, in the invisible 
neither.” [Tr.] 


1118 Comm. xxxv. 

1119 Th xxvii. 

1120 Eph. v. 

1121 Ne vera et fals. relig. 

1122 Caly. Instit. iv. 14; in Eph. v. Beza in sum. doctr. de re sacram. 


1123 Eph. v. 26. 


1124 UI. 19, 


1125 Ty Eph. v. 


1126 In idem. 


1127 In Joan. Ixxx. 





1128 1 Cor. i. 14. 

1129 acts ii, 37, 38. 

1130 1 Cor, xi. 23. 

1131 Contra Coch. an. 1523. 
1132 acts ii, 

1133 1 Cor, x. 16. 

1134 De Eccl. Hier, ult. 


1135 We translate the Saint’s quotation as it stands. In the text of S. Justin the word eucharista is 
certainly used in a technical sense. He speaks particularly of “the bread, wine, and water in which 
thanksgiving (or Eucharist) is made.” [Tr.] 

1136 Jy Ep. ad Eph. v. 

1137 Oat. Catech. mag. cap. 37. 

1138 De Sac. iv. 14, 16. 

U39 De. Trin. iii, 


1140 In Joan. Ixxx. 





1141 futher in Cap. Bab. de Bapt; Calv. in Ant. 7. 


1142 In Instr. Arm. 





1143 Sess. vii. 11. 
1144 John xx. 23. 


1145 See end of last chapter. [Tr.] 


1146 Fecclus. xxvii. 

147 bs. cxviii. 34. 

1148 Corripi; that is, to be corrected by chastisement. [Tr. ] 
1149 In Sam. L iv. c. 10. 


1150 Theatino? [Tr.] 


THE CONSOLING THOUGHTS OF SAINT FRANCIS DE 
SALES 


ENDNOTES 


INDEX 


1151 The author has scarcely taken anything from the Introduction to a Devout Life, this admirable 
book being in the hands of everyone. 


1152 Life of St. Francis de Sales, by M. the Curé of Saint Sulpice. This beautiful work has met with a 
success which surprises no one except its author, whose modesty and evangelical simplicity can 
alone equal his learning and his zeal for the conversion of souls. 


1153 History of French Literature, by M. Sayous. 
1154 Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. 


1155 jt is related that the publisher, in gratitude for the considerable gain he had derived from the 
sale of the Introduction to a Devout Life, made a journey to Annecy expressly to offer as a gift to the 
author a sum of four hundred crowns of gold. (Memoirs of the Academic Society of Savoy, Vol. II). 


1156 Life of St. Francis de Sales, by M. the Abbé Hamon. 
1157 Dedication of the Treatise on the Love of God, by St. Francis de Sales. 


1158 «Ty make you better understand by sound doctrine how immense is the mercy of Our Lord, I 
beg you to consider a truth which I have taken from Tertullian. This great man teaches us that God 
began His works by an outpouring of His goodness on all His creatures, and that His first inclination 
is to do us good. And indeed, it appears to me that the reason is quite evident; for to know well what 
the first inclination is, we must select that which should be the most natural, inasmuch as nature is the 
root of all. But is there anything more natural in our God, than to enrich us with the profusion of His 
graces? 


“As a fountain sends out its waters naturally, as the sun sends forth its rays naturally, so God does 
good naturally: being good and abounding in riches by His natural condition, He should also be by 
nature liberal and beneficent. When He punishes you, O wicked man! The reason is not in Himself; 


He does not wish that any person should perish; it is your malice, your ingratitude, that draws down 
His indignation upon your head.”—Bossuet. 


1159 «The Divine Goodness and justice are like two arms to God; but goodness is the right arm, 
which begins and accomplishes almost everything, and which He wishes to appear in all His works. 
If men allowed it to guide them, it would load them with benefits in keeping with its munificence. 
There is a sort of division between goodness and justice: all beginnings belong to goodness; thus all 
things in their first institution are very good. Justice extends only to what is added, which is sin. But 
there is this difference, that justice never takes anything from the rights of goodness. On the contrary, 
goodness sometimes anticipates those of justice; for, by pardon, it is exercised upon sins, which are 
the proper matter for justice.” —Bossuet. 


1160 «Goodness is united in God to omnipotence; this is a truth often repeated in the prayers of the 
holy liturgy: ‘Lord! Thou art good and all-powerful!’ So long as the soul is not well convinced of this 
union of goodness and power in God, it has only half-strength, half-love, an imperfect idea of the 
divine succor, from which we should expect all things. Yet a faith that fears nothing is necessary for 
souls who desire courageously to imitate Jesus Christ; let them learn, therefore, how to hope for 
everything.”—Peére de Ravignan. 


1161 «God does not raise unjust reflections. Even when He shows us our faults, He represents them 


to us with sweetness; He condemns and consoles us at the same time, He humbles without troubling 
us, and turns us against ourselves in such a manner that, while confused at our misery, we are 
replenished with peace. The Lord is not in the whirlwind.”—Fenelon. 


i162 “Why, then, be afraid? O man, why dread so much the face of God? Is it because He comes? He 
comes indeed; but it is to save, not to judge, the earth. And that you may not have reason to say as 
formerly: I heard Thy voice and hid myself; here He has become an infant, and without a voice; for 
the wailings of infancy inspire less of fear than of compassion. He has become, I say, a little infant; a 
virgin, His mother, binds His tender limbs, and will you still be afraid? And even if a little infant 
should be feared, a little would suffice to appease it; for everyone knows that an infant is easily 
satisfied.”—St. Bernard. 


1163 “Though it may happen that a mother should be so hardened as to forget her child, yet God 
promises He will never forget us. His mercy is so great that He is always ready to pardon anyone 
who wishes to return to his duty. The Divine Goodness and the truly penitent soul are so well in 
accordance that, after reconciliation, there does not appear one trace of a rupture having taken place; 
the Divine Goodness does not reproach the soul for its past irregularities but arranges everything so 
happily that past irregularities are never of any prejudice to the soul that has resolved to correct 
them.”—Thaulerus. 


1164 Observe that God not only says He will pardon the ordinary sinner, one who has been carried 
away by common passions, but even the impious, that is to say, the man without faith, without law, 
without religion, the man who has insolently risen up against God and His Christ, who has uttered a 
thousand blasphemies, who has outraged Heaven and scandalized earth by the frightful impiety of his 
language, who, even as a Manasses, has destroyed the worship of God, overthrown its altars, erected 
idols in their place. This is the monster, the very thought of whom makes us tremble, that God 
promises to forgive, not after a long lapse of years, spent in laborious penance, but on the very first 


day of his conversion, though it should be the last of his life, if his return to God is sincere. And you, 
souls of little faith, still doubt whether God pardons you your old wanderings, although for a long 
time you have wept over, or at least detested, them. 


1165 We can say that there is nothing more in conformity with the inclinations of Jesus than to 
succor the miserable and to show mercy to those who ask pardon for their offences. Let no person 
then fear to implore His mercy, and let everyone know the difference that St. Bernard draws between 
the elect and the reprobate: the latter, he says, think not of rising after their fall, but the former no 
sooner fall than they rise again and are only the more ready to run in the way of God. 


1166 God has promised to pardon, and to pardon the greatest and most numerous crimes. “Yes,” He 
says by His prophet, “though your sins should have made your soul as red as scarlet, I will make it as 
white as snow. You are plunged in crime, and it is only with horror I behold you. Still I cannot turn 
away My eyes from you, and close My ears to your prayers. Be converted, change your thoughts, 
desires, and conduct, cease to do evil, learn to do good, and then come before Me with confidence, 
and if I do not hear you, accuse Me as unfaithful to My promises.” We can then, with the just 
Israelite, tell God to remember His promises and to keep His word by pardoning our sins: a word 
which supports our hope in the remembrance of our crimes, and without which we should fall into 
despair. 

1167 «There is not a page in the Gospel in which we do not see that Jesus has a certain tenderness for 
reconciled sinners more than for the just who persevere. Who does not know that the penitent 
Magdalen was His faithful and His well beloved; that Peter, after having denied Him, was chosen to 
confirm the faith of his brethren; that He left the whole flock in the desert to run after His lost sheep; 
and that the one of all His children who most sensibly moved His bowels [inmost being, heart], was 
the returned Prodigal? Hence we are to understand that while innocence has its tears, He esteems 
more precious those which sins cause to flow in the holy weepings of penance, and that justice 
recovered has something more agreeable in His eyes than justice preserved.”—Bossuet. 


1168 «We learn from the Saviour of souls that the conversion of sinful man is a feast to the heavenly 
spirits, our sighs are their joy, our grief their thanksgiving. The tears of penitents are so precious that 
they are received on earth to be carried to Heaven, and their efficacy is so great, that they reach even 
to the angels. And what is more wonderful is, that whilst innocence has its tears, the angels value 
more those which sins call forth; and the bitterness of penance has something sweeter in their eyes 
than the honey of devotion. Understand, O penitent sinners! That your tears penetrate the heavens, 
and rejoice the angels; see how fruitful they are to those who shed them, since they are prized by the 
celestial intelligences. What abundant satisfaction will affliction of heart one day produce in us, since 
it already effects such joy with the angels, to whom the Son of God promises we shall be made like 
by His grace!”—Bossuet. 


1169 «tp the reconciliation of man with God, it is not man who makes the sacrifice. God was not the 
first to break friendship; on the contrary, He had loaded us with His favors. Man was the aggressor; 
what insolence! But God forgives and forgets. And if he who forgives once, and he who is forgiven, 
submit voluntarily to the laws of reconciled friendship, what ought to be the gratitude of him to 
whom many and grievous injuries are forgiven? It is an unquestionable truth, then, that the reconciled 
sinner owes to God a more earnest friendship than the just man who perseveres in his fidelity. This 
friendship, like a plant once dead, but resuscitated, casts deeper roots, lest it should be again 


destroyed. Hearts become like knots, more tightly joined; and as bones become firmer in places 
where they had been broken, on account of the extraordinary assistance brought by nature to the 
injured parts, so friends, who meet again in charity, display such affection to renew their broken 
friendship, that it remains ever after solid and inviolable.”—Bossuet. 


1170 s+. Teresa wrote to her director: “The state of my soul is, that I wish nothing but what God 
wishes. The will and good pleasure of God are so blended with my desires and inclinations that I 
have no other wish than His; it seems to me even that I could not have any other; I sigh for it alone, 
and in all things; I keep this disposition ever in my heart. I have no need of multiplying acts of 
submission to the will of God; I love all that God wills, and in His will I sovereignly rejoice.” 


1171 'y soul that lives on the dry bread of tribulation, that finds itself void of all good, that 
continually beholds its poverty, unworthiness, and corruption, that never ceases to seek God, though 
He seems to reject it, that seeks Him alone, not itself in God, is far above a soul that is anxious to 
know its perfection, that is disturbed at losing sight thereof, and that always wishes to receive some 
new caresses from God. 


1172 2 soul truly submissive to the will of God is attached to nothing created; it knows that all 
things, out of God, are vanity and nothingness; hence it has no other end or object in view than to die 
to itself, and to be resigned fully, always, and in all things.—BI. Henry Suso. 


St. Vincent de Paul excelled in this point, living detached from himself and from all creatures. His 
constant endeavor was to be conformed to the good pleasure of God, and to adore lovingly the 
arrangements of His Providence. 


1173 “What district of Palestine did not experience, a thousand and a thousand times, His kindness? I 
doubt not but He would have sought the miserable to the ends of the earth, if His Father’s order had 
not detained Him in Judea. Did He ever see a miserable sufferer, without being moved to pity? Ah! 
How enrapturing it is to find in the Gospel, that He never undertakes any important cure, but first of 
all He manifests some tokens of compassion! There are a thousand beautiful instances of this in the 
Gospel. The first favor He grants is to sympathize for the afflicted with a truly paternal affection; His 
heart hears the voice of misery which invokes it, and His arm is moved to bestow relief.”—Bossuet. 


1174 God takes extraordinary care of your life. You were yet an infant, borne in the bosom of your 
mother, and without distrust of her, affectionate as she was, He carried you in His arms. He aided you 
to form your first steps, and has always led you by the hand. If He permitted you to fall, it was to 
teach you your own weakness; the fall has not been fatal; you fell under His hand, and He has raised 
you up. 


If you are tempted, He assists you; if shaken, He steadies you; if in sin, He endures you; if penitent, 
He forgives you. You retire to rest; He watches over you. Are you sick? He is around your bed, on 
the right hand and on the left, to comfort you, whichever way you turn. There Ezechias found Him, 
prayed to Him, and was heard. For you He tempers the heats of the day, and the evil influences of the 
night. Never did father so much love his children as God loves you. Your defects disfigure you in the 
eyes of men, who often cannot endure you; but our heavenly Father finds His children amiable. He 
loves all His works; but He singularly loves man, made to His image. 


i175 “We owe a filial affection to God. This, the sweetest and most excellent of domestic sentiments, 
God claims as a Father. We are really His children. Does not St. Paul say: By the grace of 
regeneration and Baptism we have become the children of God, and received the grace of the divine 
adoption?”—Pére de Ravignan. 


1176 «Be not solicitous, or uneasy, says the Saviour; consider how the raven, one of the most 
voracious birds, nevertheless, without barns or provisions, without sowing or laboring, finds its 
nourishment. God supplies what is needful for it and its little ones who invoke Him, says the 
Psalmist. God hears their cries, though harsh and discordant, and nourishes them as well as the 
nightingales and others whose voices are sweeter and more harmonious.”—Bossuet. 


1177 The following beautiful lines were written by St. Francis de Sales to a nun: “Yesterday, I 
crossed the lake in a little boat, to visit the Archbishop of Vienne. I was very much at home to have 
no other support than a thin plank, as I could rest more securely on holy Providence; and I was still 
more comfortable in being under obedience there to the ferryman, who ordered us all to be seated, 
and to keep steady, without stirring, as seemed good to him to be done, and, indeed, I did not move. 
But, my daughter, do not take these words as of any great value: no, they are only little imaginations 
of virtues that my heart makes to recreate itself; when there is real danger, I am not so brave.” 


1178 «1 am acquainted with your state, and my soul, far from being afflicted, is dilated with joy. 
Never was my heart so much united to yours before. Remain, then, a victim to Providence, by an 
entire abandonment, since God has chosen you for the object of His delights. What He wishes to do 
with you is good, and He will draw His glory from all. God makes use of what men call imprudence 
to conduct us to His ends, and to prove the purity of our love. He who abandons himself unreservedly 
to God on the most trying occasions, gives the highest testimony that a creature can give of a sincere 
love. To act in this manner is to become, in Jesus Christ, the beloved Son of God. Far from 
compassionating, I envy you. Peace of heart and resignation change torments into delights.”— 
Spiritual Letters. 


1179 «ag for imperfect souls, to whom sensible consolations are not granted according to their 
desires, they trouble themselves unprofitably; perfection does not consist in those enjoyments, but in 
the love of God; and our reward will only be so much the greater, as we shall have acted in all things 
with more justice and truth.”—St. Teresa of Avila 


_ 


1180 «The sight of ourselves causes trouble, which is the just punishment of our self-love. “On the 


contrary, the sight of God gives peace, which is the recompense of pure love, and a foretaste of 
paradise.”—Fenelon. 


1181 Distrust over-anxious desires for good; they are full of self-love and of impatience to be 


something. 


1182 th order to obtain the remission of light faults, it is better, after having acknowledged them, to 
turn humbly and lovingly towards God, than to preserve a sad remembrance of them and to remain a 
long time in fear. Whether your prevarications be serious or trivial, remain in pious sentiments of 
confidence towards the Lord, casting your sins into the abyss of His mercy, that they may be forever 
lost there; for there is no damnation to those who are in Jesus. 


1183 «A soul should not resolve, on account of the drynesses it experiences, to abandon prayer, even 
though its trials continue always; it should regard them as a very profitable cross to carry in the 
footsteps of its Saviour, who invisibly assists it. We cannot lose anything in the company of so good a 
Master, and the time will come when He will repay, with interest, our fidelity. Our Lord permits these 
and such like pains to happen to some persons in the beginning, and to others during the course of 
their exercises in prayer. The graces with which He intends to honor us at last being so great, He 
wishes first of all to make us understand how vast is our misery, that we may be preserved from 
pride.”—St. Teresa of Avila. 


1184 «what Ihave said suffices to show with how much contempt every true Christian should regard 
those phantoms by which the devils endeavor to terrify him. Let him know that as often as a soul 
despises its adversaries, it weakens them, and acquires sway over them; each new attack brings it 
some new advantage. I clearly see their impotence; faithful to God, no one need be afraid. They are 
strong only against those careless souls who capitulate without a battle, and who receive on surrender 
that treatment which is administered by despots.”—St. Teresa of Avila. 


1185 “Blessed,” says St. James, “is he who suffers temptation; for when he shall have borne this 
trial, he shall receive the crown of life, and enjoy, not only in Heaven, but while still living on earth, 
a perfect beatitude in the depth of his heart, united to our king, Jesus, by a pure and holy love. Hope 
not to enter into an intimate union with the God of sanctity, without first being sanctified by the 
cross. Be ye holy, says God, for I am holy.”—Olier. 


1186 «T5 unite oneself to God without directly combating a temptation is a very efficacious mode of 
not yielding to it. By this means we find in Jesus Christ what we cannot find in ourselves.” —Bossuet. 


1187 Temptations of infidelity—that is, temptations against the virtue of faith. 


1188 The following beautiful thoughts are from the Blessed Henry Suso, O.P.; they are well 
calculated to comfort souls subject to those horrible temptations: “I shall add, to terminate this 
subject, that the temptations of blasphemy, despair, and interior shame, place to a certain degree those 
who resist them in the rank and prerogatives of martyrs; for the servants of God would much prefer 
to yield with one blow their heads, their blood, their life, for Jesus Christ, than to endure such painful 
temptations for months, and even for years. Let us conclude then that persons afflicted with scruples 
are the most favored by divine love, and the surest to arrive at Heaven, because by enduring their 
pains with patience and humility, and thus dying to themselves, they live in a continual Purgatory, 
and leave this earth only to fly to Heaven, purified from every matter of expiation. This is what 
happened to a holy soul that was cruelly tried by the temptations of which we have spoken. God 
glorified it at the moment of death, conducted it to Heaven without requiring it to pass through the 
flames of Purgatory, and of its salvation I can render testimony, to the praise and honor of Jesus 
Christ, who is blessed forever.” 


1189 « 





Bad sadness casts down the soul, makes it lose confidence in God and relish for holy 
exercises, and encourages it to seek amusements without, to distract it from that which it suffers 
within; the other, on the contrary, if you really wish to give the name of sadness to that sorrow so 
worthy of a Christian, inclines one to prayer and fervor in the service of God, spreads a divine 


unction through the soul, and moves it to seek solitude and intercourse with God, in whom alone it 
finds its consolation.”—P. Lombez. 


1190 Reflect that sadness is good for nothing; that far from remedying the smallest evil, it is in itself 
a great evil; that it destroys our health, shortens our life, prevents us from enjoying piety and 
advancing in virtue, and puts our eternal salvation in danger; it makes us disagreeable to God and 
man, and insupportable to ourselves; no person likes to see us sad except our enemies, and 
particularly the enemies of our salvation; we become, in this state, the scourge of society, the shame 
of our neighbors, the affliction of our friends, the mocking stock of our enemies, the outcast of all. If 
we retire into solitude, we are worn out with ennui, and if we give ourselves to the affairs of public 
life, we succeed as ill; we are good for nothing. Everything tires us, everything is insupportable to us; 
time lasts too long for us, and life itself is a burden to us. 


1191 «Haye pity on your soul by making it agreeable to God, repress all your evil desires, center the 
sentiments of your heart in the sanctity of God, and drive sadness from you; for it has killed many, 


and is of no advantage.” This is the counsel of the Wise Man, or rather of the Holy Spirit. 
Be not discouraged; miseries, frailties, etc., are diseases, but discouragement is a kind of death. 


Sadness serves only to increase the pains of this life. 


1192 «tt jg only the devil and the damned that ought to be sad, because their lot is decided for 
eternity, and their misfortune is beyond resource. Sinners obstinate in guilt will share the same fate; 
and, if there is sadness on earth, it is with them, since they take Hell for their portion.”—-P. Lombez. 


_ 


1193 «were anyone to ask me how a sad soul may be delivered from interior suffering, I would 


answer by an example. There was a servant of God, a friend of the eternal wisdom, who, in the 
beginning of his conversion, was subject to fits of deep melancholy; not only did he lose all relish for 
reading and prayer, but he found it impossible to work. One day, as he sat in his chamber, abandoned 
to dejection, he heard an interior voice, which said to him: ‘Why remain thus, sad and doing nothing? 
Why be consumed and wasted in the anguish of melancholy? Take courage, arise, do violence to 
thyself, meditate on My Passion and cruel sufferings, and thou wilt overcome thy grief.’ The servant 
of God obeyed; meditation on the Passion of Jesus Christ banished his sadness, and by continuing in 
this holy exercise, he cured his soul, and was never more subject to melancholy.”—BI. Suso. 


1194 «Take a walk on beautiful days, in places where the air is pure, and where the sight of nature 
will enchant the imagination, and drive far away those dark and dismal images which real evils, or, 
more dangerous still, the melancholy humor, had impressed upon it. 


“A walk, with the elasticity of the air, sets the blood and other fluids in motion, refines and purifies 
the humors; the powers of our body resume their natural play, everything takes back its tone; 
melancholy is dissipated, and joy returns.”—P. Lombez. 


1195 “Prayer, which is the greatest remedy for all evils, is singularly the remedy we should employ 
against sadness. The Apostle St. James points it out to us: If there be anyone sad among you, he says, 
let him have recourse to prayer. Our soul cannot communicate with God, but the sight of this 
ravishing object will carry it into joy, and make it share in the divine happiness. Having promised to 


grant us all that we ask of Him with the requisite conditions, how can He reject a prayer so legitimate 
as that of dissipating the sadness which Hell has breathed into our hearts, which is the mortal poison 
of our souls, and which hinders us from contemplating Him, from loving Him, and from tasting Him 
as He desires?”—P. Lombez. 


1196 «1¢ Jesus Christ, our Divine Master, never laughed, it was because the plenitude of His 
perfections placed Him above all human imperfections; and laughter is one of them, but inseparable 
from our condition. God does not condemn it, because we are neither gods nor angels. Laughter 
proceeds from a sudden joy caused by the sight or thought of some object agreeable and new, or 
newly remembered; hence our Divine Saviour, to whom all things were continually present, was not 
susceptible of that sudden joy which novelty causes. Moreover, His soul, enjoying continually the 
beatific vision, was capable only of sentiments divinely-human; so that if He never laughed, neither 
was He ever sad, according to the words of the prophet Isaias: Non erit tristis neque turbulentus. If 
on the eve of His Passion He said that He was overwhelmed with a mortal sadness, this ought to be 
understood only of the impression of sadness on the imagination and on the senses, and not of 
sadness itself, of which His ever-blessed soul was incapable.”—P. Lombez. 


1197 God wishes to be served with joy. This is the glory and pleasure of good masters; the sadness 
and sorrow of servants dishonor and disgrace their masters. 


1198 «The soldier is too cowardly who wishes to remain always in the shade, and it is rather delicate 


a thing to wish to live at one’s ease both in this world and the next. It is written: Woe to you who 
laugh, for you shall one day weep! Be not astonished then, O Christian, if Jesus Christ gives you a 
share in His sufferings, that He may give you a share in His glory, and if He allows you to feel some 
of the many thorns that pierced His head. Is it to be maltreated, to be treated like Jesus Christ? or is it 
not the greatest misfortune, to be left in repose?”—Bossuet. 


1199 st. Ludwina furnishes us with an admirable example of this resignation. She suffered the most 
cruel pains for thirty-eight years, obliged to remain continually in bed. Yet, when her sufferings were 
at the worst, she thus sweetly addressed herself to God: “O my Lord, may I receive in good part the 
strokes of Thy hand, and may I be content to see that Thou dost not spare my body from pains, for it 
is a great mark that Thou hast some good design over me! I am like a little clay, O my Creator! In 
Thy divine hands; give me then, I beg of Thee, the shape Thou judgest proper, for Thy glory and for 
my salvation, and do not fear to meet with any resistance in me.” 


1200 Aj) the saints have acknowledged, after St. Paul, that a body full of health and without 
suffering, is a great obstacle to sanctity. The seal, says St. Diadochus in hisTreatise on Perfection, 
cannot lay its impress on wax that is as hard as a stone; we must of necessity soften the wax at the 
fire. In like manner, God can scarcely lay the impress of His perfections on a soul that is not 
prepared, and, as it were, softened by infirmities of body; for health and prosperity make it hard 
against the touches of grace, while sorrows soften it. 


1201 “Formerly, under the law of Moses, the Lord promised the fruits of the earth to those who 
should walk in His commandments. On the contrary, since delivering Himself to the death of the 
cross, aS a voluntary victim, He wishes that we should believe, in opposition to our senses, that 
sufferings are a favor, and persecutions a reward. All do not understand this word; but let him who 


has ears to hear, hear; and let him whose heart is opened to the Gospel, understand these truths, and 
adore their salutary rigor. 


“Great prosperity is usually a punishment, and chastisements are favors. For what son is there, says 
the Apostle, whose father does not correct him? The Lord mercifully chastises the children whom He 
loves. Persevere, then, under His discipline. If He spares you the rod and correction, fear lest He 
reserves you for torment.”—Bossuet. 


1202 Ajj the sufferings of this life are not worthy to be compared with the immense weight of glory 
that is prepared for you. Have courage, then: when evils are greatest and most desperate, they are 
nearest their end. Cease not to suffer. The time is short. We must complete that which is wanting in 
us, to the Passion of Jesus Christ. 


1203 We must ask to know how to suffer well, since we ought to profit by the grave lessons which 
suffering gives: its first is obedience. St. Teresa always obeyed, even when her directors contended 
with the Spirit of God within her; she was submissive, because she had suffered much and well. We 
must be kind towards suffering: it is a faithful and devoted friend, that brings us true blessings; it 
gives us solid virtue, which detaches us from everything. And, besides, when we suffer, we easily 
humble and abase ourselves.”—Pére de Ravignan. 


1204 «There are many afflictions that purify man and conduct him to supreme felicity, did he but 
know how to use them well. God often sends us cruel afflictions without their being deserved; He 
wishes to prove our constancy, and to show us that we are nothing of ourselves. We have proofs of 
this in the Old Testament. Sometimes He sends them to manifest His glory, as we see in the Gospel in 
the case of the man born blind: Our Lord declared, when restoring sight to him, that the man was 
innocent. Some are struck because they deserve it, as happened to the thief crucified with Jesus 
Christ; the Saviour promised him eternal life, because he was converted on the cross. Others have not 
deserved what they suffer, but God wishes to purify them from some faults, to correct their pride, and 
to humble them by exposing them to injustice. 


“There are other afflictions which God permits of His goodness, because they preserve those who 
suffer them from greater misfortunes. Some make their Purgatory here, in sickness, poverty, and 
adversity, and thus avoid far greater pains; others are a target for the persecutions of the wicked, and, 
at the hour of their death, God spares them from the assaults of the devils; others, in fine, are 
tormented by violent passions.”—BI. Suso. 


1205 «God has the goodness to put some of our Purgatory into each day; let us accept, embrace the 


cross which is presented to us. Let us take care not to complain, nor to imagine that suffering is a new 
invention. A person might easily suppose it was, on seeing our astonishment, and hearing our 
murmurs. The saints, crushed and ground down by trials of all sorts, seized on suffering as gold from 
the mine. 


“See how the gold taken from the earth is cast into a crucible; had the gold thought and speech, it 
would cry out: I suffer, take me out of this. And yet this gold is purified, and soon it will shine on the 
brows of kings, and on the altars of the living God. The cross effects the same in our regard; it is our 
crucible.”—P. De Ravignan. 


1206 “We do not know how to love our well-beloved Saviour, no, we do not know how to love Him. 
Do you require a proof of it? Let us suppose that Our Lord Jesus Christ had not come to suffer and to 
die on the earth—would there be much change required in our mode of existence, and in our ideas, in 
order to remove that which is now conformable to His example and His doctrine? Alas, no; we might 
continue to act as we act; we should have the same aversion for suffering, the same horror of 
contempt. Is this, then, to love Thee, my beloved Saviour? No, a thousand times, no!”—-P. De 
Ravignan. 


1207 «The cross can take the place of everything, and nothing can take its place. He who suffers with 


patience has no need of any other means of salvation: provided he is in the state of grace, the cross 
holds the place of all, of great apostolic labors, of high gifts of prayer, of fasts, of haircloths, of alms, 
and of everything else most splendid that the saints have wrought; let us say still more: accompanied 
with a great love, it is of more value than all those things. But he who suffers nothing, were he to 
present to God and man the works of zeal of a St. Francis Xavier, the works of charity of a St. 
Vincent de Paul, and even greater, would be behind a poor sick patient, united to God, and further 
away from the conditions of salvation, whose foundation Jesus Christ has made the cross.”—P. 
Engelvin, Franciscan. 


1208 «t we shall have anything to regret at the moment of death, it will be that the time of suffering 
for God has passed, and consequently the means of enriching ourselves are gone. The privilege of 
suffering is perhaps the only advantage we have above the angels. They may indeed be the 
companions of Our Lord, but they cannot be the companions of His death. Those blessed 
intelligences may well appear before the face of God, as victims burning with an ardent charity, but 
their impassible nature prevents them from giving one generous proof of their affection in the midst 
of anguish, or receiving that honor which is so sweet to him who loves, to love even to die, and even 
to die of love. Oh, how great a grace it is to love and to suffer, to love while suffering, and to suffer 
while loving! Let us never lose one of our crosses, but let us often say to ourselves: courage! the time 
of suffering is short, the love that suffering merits is eternal.”—Bossuet. 


1209 «16 the most ignorant men know the burdens that their poor horses or asses are able to carry, and 
do not put on too heavy a load for fear of overpowering them; if the potter knows how long the clay 
should remain in the furnace, in order to be heated to that degree which renders it fit for use, and does 
not leave it for a moment more or less; we cannot possibly have reflected, or we should not dare to 
say that God, who is wisdom itself, and who loves us with an infinite love, lays upon our shoulders a 
weight that is too heavy, or leaves us too long in the fire of tribulation. Let us then be without 
uneasiness. The fire will not be greater, nor of longer duration, than is required to heat our clay to the 
necessary degree.”—St. Ephrem. 


1210 sickness separates the Christian from the world and from all inebriation of the senses; it causes 
silence around him; it changes his body, which is the usual instrument of his illusions and vain 
desires, into an altar of sacrifice and expiation; the conversation of men is no longer sought for; 
everything tells him to look inwards, and the Christian sufferer naturally finds himself alone with 
God. 


1211 «The remembrance which the saints in Heaven have of their sufferings and humiliations, 
delights them; they celebrate them in their songs of gladness, and if they could have any regret, it 


would be that they had not suffered more. The saints who reign in Heaven have taught these things to 
persons who are not there yet. Let us endeavor to remember this holy doctrine; it is understood by the 
saints. 


“The great characteristic of sanctity is love of suffering, as its peculiar seal is spiritual joy; one 
produces the other. This is a mystery; but strive sincerely to enter into it, and you will find that I have 
reason for what I say. 


“Tet us not speak ill of the cross; it has been sent to us to warn us, to detach us from the earth, to 
conduct us to our end. Let us leave it only to cast ourselves into God. We have much need of 
suffering . . . let us suffer well!”—-P. De Ravignan. 


1212 «The same God sanctified both Thabor and Calvary, to make us understand the mysterious 


union that exists between ignominy and glory: they ought to be the same to us. We should remember 
that in consolation or in temptation, God is ever the same Being in our regard; He is always a 
Saviour, always great, always powerful, always turned toward us with infinite love. Let us then say 
on every occasion: God is always the same, this thought suffices for me, I wait for Him. . . . If Jesus 
shows His glory and splendor to His Apostles, it is to lead them afterward to the cross, it is to prepare 
them for sacrifice and immolation. In undertaking the labor of sanctification, we must always say: 
The joy of Thabor may be given sometimes on earth, but only for a very short and almost 
indiscernible time. Pain is what is regularly given us, to establish us in devotedness and zeal.”—P. De 
Ravignan. 


1213 «when everything in the world smiles on us, we easily attach ourselves to it: the enchantment is 
too powerful and the attraction too strong. If God loves us, be assured that He will not allow us to 
repose at our ease in this land of exile. He disturbs us in our vain amusements, He interrupts the 
course of our imaginary felicity, lest we should be carried away by the rivers of Babylon, that is to 
say, by the current of transitory pleasures. Believe, then, O children of the new alliance! That when 
God sends you afflictions, He wishes to break the bonds which attach you to the world and to recall 
you to your true country.”—Bossuet. 


1214 «as to the motives you may take for the preservation of your health, besides that of obedience, 
which delivers you from all self-seeking, you ought to consider your body as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, who has made you its guardian, and that, as it is not your own, you must render an account of 
it to its Master. You ought to do the same for it, as if you were responsible for a chapel which was 
falling to ruin, and which you were obliged to repair. Moreover, your body is a member of Jesus 
Christ; be careful then of it, as if Our Lord would complain of the ill treatment He had received from 
you. Treat it, again, like that of a third person, to whom you would render a charity. And, in fine, 
remember that, as a child of God the Father, you belong to His family, and He wishes your body to be 
taken care of, and to be kept up. It belongs to Him, He has purchased it with the blood of His Son, He 
has a right over it, and He wishes us to preserve it, that we may employ it in His service.”—M. Olier. 


1215 Perfection does not consist in consolation, but in the submission of our will to God, especially 
in times of bitterness. Let us bear in mind that the obedience of Jesus Christ became perfect when His 
tongue and His mouth were burning, and when His cruel thirst was increased by vinegar and gall; we 
ought to value more the aridity and desolation of a submissive soul than the loving languor and 
delicious sweetness of an overflowing devotion. 


1216 s+ John Damascene teaches us that the Son of God deified all the goods of this life by His 
Incarnation, and all its evils by His Passion; that, in a manner, He united them hypostatically to His 
Divinity; so that, as we adore what touched the body of Jesus Christ, we should adore evils of every 
kind, because they have entered into His heart; there is not one of them which did not touch His 
sacred body, or was not embraced by the desires of His holy soul. This was St. Anselm’s thought 
when he said that he adored all the evils of this life as so many sacraments. The Sacraments produce 
grace in those who receive them worthily; so the cross sanctifies those who touch it; and as the Son 
of God is always present in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, so we can say with truth that He is found 
present in our afflictions. Hence that burning expression of faith and love in the mouth of a holy 
religious, prostrate at the feet of a sick man: I adore Jesus Christ in this suffering body; my faith 
shows Him to me in a manner less real, but more sensible than in the consecrated Host. I see Him 
present, not only as a physician is with his patient, a father with his son, a friend with his friend, but 
as the soul is with the body, the head with its members. 


1217 «what can the soldier hope for, whose captain disdains to prove him? But, on the other hand, if 
the soldier is exercised in a variety of laborious undertakings, he has reason to expect promotion. O 
delicate piety, which never tasted afflictions, piety nurtured in the shade and repose! I hear thee 
discourse of the future life; thou pretendest to the crown of immortality, but thou shouldst not reverse 
the order of the Apostle: ‘Patience produces trial, and trial, hope.’ If then thou expectest the glory of 
God, come, that I may put thee to the test which God has proposed for His servants. Here is a 
disaster, a loss of goods, a contradiction, a sickness; what! Thou beginnest to murmur, O poor 
disconcerted piety! Thou canst not endure it, O piety without strength or foundation! Ah, thou didst 
never deserve the name of Christian piety, thou wast only a vain phantom; thou didst glitter like gold 
in the sun, but thou couldst not bear the fire of the crucible; thou mayest deceive men by a false 
appearance, but thou art not worthy of God, or of the purity of the future kingdom.”—Bossuet. 


1218 «Be not troubled about the indisposition which the will of God has allowed to come upon me. It 


is a special order of His goodness and His providence, for which we ought to thank Him. There are 
many things in me to be purified, and sickness is the best means for doing so; He has usually treated 
me after this manner, of His infinite goodness. May He be forever praised! I cannot in my infirmities 
apply myself to prayer so assiduously as I thought to do when retiring from the din of the city; but 
the sacrifice of our body, of our mind, of our time, and of all that we have, must serve as a substitute. 
The ill use I have made of my health is the cause of my infirmities; but may God be pleased of His 
goodness to satisfy Himself in us as He desires, and to content Himself, should it so please Him, in 
our destruction and in our consummation! All these evils are only shadows in comparison with what 
our sins deserve. What mercy and goodness of God, to make us perform so sweet a penance! Far 
from complaining, let us adore our Saviour’s love, which treats us with so much clemency, and which 
deigns, as St. Paul says, to complete that which was wanting to His sufferings. It seems to me an 
incomparable honor Our Lord does us, in using our bodies to suffer again in them for the glory of His 
Father. Let us, then, with the Apostle, glory in our infirmities, that the divine power may dwell in us; 
pay great attention to the sentiments which Our Lord will give you during the holy time of your 
infirmity; for it is the ordinary method of God to accomplish in sickness that which, if we may so 
speak, He could not well accomplish in health. Above all, abandon yourself entirely to Him, to do 
what He wishes with you, resigning yourself as a victim to suffer everything, and even the death 
which your sins deserve.”—M. Olier. 


1219 «when some sickness or engagement prevents us from making prayer, we must hope that an 
hour of suffering will be as agreeable in the eyes of God as an hour of prayer, during which we 
might, perhaps, seek to gratify ourselves. When we imagine that the multiplicity and perplexity of 
our exterior occupations hinder us from spending some time with God, or thinking often of Him, let 
us remember that it is not the repose of nature, but that of grace which is necessary for the soul in 
order to attend to God; this repose is found in the cross, in pain, in the love of contempt, better than 
anywhere else.”—The Interior Christian. 


1220 «your life has been entirely consecrated to piety by exercises which are, as it were, the food of 
your soul; but a sickness breaks the chain of pious practices you had imposed on yourself. Already, 
you can no longer assist at Mass, even on Sunday; you are deprived of the sacred banquet of 
Communion; very soon, your state of weakness will prohibit you from prayer. Pious soul! Do not 
complain: you are called to the honor of nourishing your soul by participating with Jesus Christ in a 
meat of which, perhaps, you did not know, but the use of which will make your sickness a powerful 
means of sanctification. My meat, He said to His disciples, is to do the will of Him who sent me. This 
is the meat that is presented to you, and by it alone can we live to eternal life. Prayer itself is 
inefficacious, if not vivified by this salutary nourishment, according to the words of our Saviour in 
the Holy Gospel: Not they who say to me, Lord! Lord! Shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
who does the will of my Father shall enter into it. “—Providence. 


1221 The Treatise on Conformity to the Will of God, by Rodriguez; the Comforter of the Sick, by P. 
Lambilotte; the Sufferings of Christ, by Father Thomas. 


1222 «yoy are aware that it is God who has reduced you to your present state; it is He then who 
dispenses you from your practices of piety, or rather who forbids them to you. Hence, be not uneasy, 
but remember He expects from you in exchange that you will exercise yourself more assiduously in 
doing His will by renouncing your own, and that it is in order that you may make this exercise your 
principal nourishment, that the means of doing so are frequently provided for you. Indeed, what 
contradictions, what reverses, what sacrifices does not sickness entail! Projects disarranged, expenses 
to be incurred, remedies against which you revolt, awkwardness and negligence on the part of those 
who have care of you, in fine, a multitude of little things that annoy you! How many occasions of 
saying: God wishes it to be so. . .. What ought to be your study, then, not to allow a single occasion 
of this kind to escape, and thus you will deserve to be placed in the rank of those whom Jesus holds 
most dear; for whosoever, He says,does the will of God, he is my brother, my sister, my mother. “— 
Divine Providence. 


1223 St. Bernard studied this great book, I mean the cross of Jesus, with incredible pleasure; he 
refreshed himself with his Saviour’s blood, and with this divine liquor drank in a supreme contempt 
for the world. “I come,” he says, “O good Master, I come to be crucified with Thee. I see that those 
sweet eyes whose glance cast St. Peter into tears, no longer yield any light; I will close mine forever 
to the vanity of the world. This divine mouth, from which flowed rivers of living water springing up 
to eternal life, is shut by death; I will condemn mine to silence, opening it only to confess my sins to 
Thy mercy. My heart shall be as ice to foolish pleasures, and as I cannot see a single portion of Thy 
body sound, I wish to carry on every side of me the marks of Thy sufferings, that I may one day be 
clothed with Thy glorious resurrection.” 


1224 «Behold my book!” said the angelic Pius VII, showing his crucifix, when Napoleon asked him 
what he read during the long hours of his sorrowful captivity. 


1225 The cross is engraven everywhere; the things of this world carry its impress, and God has 
arranged matters so that we may be always prepared to receive it. 


We must not reject the cross when it appears, and it will always appear; we shall always suffer. Does 
not our own experience prove the immense need we have of suffering? If by an impossibility, a soul 
were exempt from suffering, where would be its virtue? Where would be its sanctity? We shall be 
able to suffer when we understand that suffering is the work of God, and the means chosen by God to 
lead us to Him. 


1226 The glorious martyr, St. Gordius, said to his executioners, in order to excite and stimulate their 
sloth: “Tear my body, cut it into little morsels, make me suffer everything you wish, grudge me not 
the hope of beatitude: the more you crush my body under blows, the more you increase my 
recompense.” The sorrows we endure for the love of God are like contracts that we make with Him. 
For wounds and bruises, He obliges Himself to clothe us with a shining robe; for affronts, He will 
give us a crown of glory; for a prison, the vast empire of Heaven; for the wicked sentence passed 
against our innocence, we shall hear the praises and benedictions of angels and saints. 


1227 «f et us have great ideas and noble sentiments on the goodness of God; let us be filled with 
confidence in Him, and He will manifest Himself to us, and the sight of Him, which in this world is 
only an impress of His presence, elevating our souls to Him, will replenish us with joy. We ought 
especially to inspire the sick with this confidence and joy, their dejection rendering them more 
susceptible of impressions of fear, which is the beginning of sadness. Weakness of body conducts to 
timidity of soul, as we see in children and in old people. Above all, we should inspire the dying with 
this confidence, and they cannot be too much inspired with it, particularly if they belong to that class 
who have great reason to fear the judgments of God. The devil drives them along towards the abyss 
of despair, and the decline is rapid. We must fear during life, and hope much at death. When we are 
full of health and strength, it is necessary that fear should restrain our inconstancy and humble our 
pride. In the dying man, we have to fear neither presumption nor relapse. His sins will end with his 
life, and the dread of the judgments of God gives no room to look for presumption.”—P. Lambez. 


1228 «tow sweet it will be for us at the hour of death to see that we go to be judged by Him whom 
we have loved above all things! With what confidence may we present ourselves before Him, sure of 
receiving a favorable sentence from His mouth! What ineffable happiness to think that we do not go 
to a strange land, but to our true country, since it is that of the celestial spouse whom we so much 
love, and by whom we are so much loved.”—St. Teresa of Avila. 


1229 «Q my daughters, let us not desire to live at our ease, while we are here: one night in a bad 
wayside inn is all. Let us praise God, and endeavor to do penance in this life. Oh, how sweet will be 
the death of the sister, who, having done penance in this world for all her sins, will not have to pass 
through Purgatory! Yes, it may happen that from this land of exile, she will enter straight into the 
enjoyment of glory. Nothing will trouble her; she will taste a celestial peace.”—St. Teresa of Avila. 


1230 What can be more touching than the words of Bossuet, describing, before the most celebrated 
court in the world, the last moments of Henrietta of England? 


“It seem as if God had preserved her judgment clear until the last breath, that she might continue to 
give testimonies of her faith. Dying, she loved the Saviour Jesus. Her arms rather than her desires 
failed her, to embrace the crucifix. I have seen her trembling hand struggle, as it fell, for new strength 
to apply to her lips the blessed sign of our redemption. Is not this to die amid the embraces and the 
kisses of the Lord? Ah! We can complete with a pious confidence this holy sacrifice for her repose. 
Jesus, in whom she hoped, whose cross she carried in her body by so many cruel pains, will give her 
again His Blood, with which she has been already so deeply tinctured, by participation in His 
Sacraments and by communication in His sufferings.” 


1231 «t ig vain for those of a sincere faith to say that they do not wish to die so soon, in order that 
they may have time to become better; for they will not advance in virtue unless in proportion as they 
advance in the disposition which makes one desire death. To desire not to die is not a means to 
acquire more virtue; it is rather a mark that we have scarcely acquired any. Let those therefore who 
do not desire to die, in order that they may be able to become perfect, desire to die, and they will then 
be perfect.”—St. Augustine. 


1232 «yoy will desire at the hour of death that confidence you have previously experienced: are you 
ignorant that what we have during the course of life will have its effect at death? What are we doing 
but dying? Cannot He who gives us confidence continue it? What will the soul do at the last hour, 
unless that which it has always been doing? Are not all moments in the power of God, and is there 
one of them which may not be the moment of death? What should be done, then, at every moment, 
but extend our confidence to the succeeding moments, and even to all eternity, if our life could 
continue so long?”—Bossuet. 


1233 «ft ig by the last grace that death changes its nature for Christians, since, while it seems to 
divest us of everything, it really begins, as the Apostle says (2 Cor. 5:3), to clothe us, securing to us 
the eternal possession of true goods. So long as we are detained in this mortal abode, we live subject 
to change, because, if you allow me to use the expression, change is the law of the country in which 
we dwell, and we possess no good, even in the order of grace, which we may not lose a moment 
after, by the natural mutability of our desires. But as soon as we cease to count the hours, and to 
measure our life by days and years, issuing from figures which pass and shadows which disappear, 
we alrive at the kingdom of truth, where we are set free from the law of change. Then our soul is no 
more in danger, our resolutions no longer vacillate, death, or rather the grace of final perseverance, 
has power to fix them, and as the testament of Jesus Christ, by which He gave Himself to us, was 
confirmed forever, according to the nature of testaments and the doctrine of the Apostle (Heb. 9:15), 
by the death of this divine testator, so the death of the faithful causes the blessed testament by which 
we give ourselves to the Saviour to become irrevocable.”—Bossuet. 


1234 «The first of these pillows, which is humility, makes us know our misery, and inspires us with a 
salutary fear; but this humility is at the same time courageous and generous, so that while it casts us 
down, it also raises us up, by faith in the Almighty, making us rely upon Him alone; thus the first of 
these pillows conducts us to the second, which is that of confidence in God. Now, what is this 
confidence, unless a hope strengthened by the consideration of the infinite goodness of our Heavenly 


Father, who desires our welfare more than we can desire it ourselves? O my God, I have hoped in 
Thee, and I shall never be confounded.”—De Baudry. 


1235 «The goodness of God is not opposed to His justice; for if it takes His victims in one way, it 


returns them in another; instead of overthrowing them by vengeance, it overthrows them by humility; 
instead of crushing them by chastisement, it crushes them by contrition; and if justice requires to be 
satisfied by blood, goodness offers that of a God. Thus, far from being antagonists, they cheerfully 
shake hands. We should neither presume nor despair. Presume not, O sinners, because it is true that 
God takes vengeance; but abandon not yourselves to despair, because, if I may be allowed the 
expression, it is still more true that God forgives.”—Bossuet. 


1236 «There are some saints,” says a great servant of God, an author very enlightened in spiritual 
things, M. Boudon, “there are some saints, who never cease to commit many faults, and sometimes 
even more than other persons who have only a very middling virtue; but still there is a great 
difference between these two classes of souls. For the one, although they have many imperfections, 
have none voluntarily, and they would rather die than commit the smallest fault with full advertence; 
they have a true intention, as St. Augustine says, to do everything to arrive at high sanctity and to 
practice heroic virtue. The others, though freer from faults, are far from possessing such a vigorous 
love.” 


1237 Behold in what terms Bossuet renders an account of the edifying manner in which Henrietta of 
England received the Last Sacraments: “How far superior did she appear to those tepid Christians 
who imagine their death to be at hand when they prepare for Confession, who receive the holy 
Sacraments only by force! This lady sends for the priests before sending for the physicians. She asks 
herself for the Sacraments of the Church, with compunction for Penance, with fear and yet with 
confidence for the Eucharist, with a pious eagerness for the holy Unction of the dying. Far from 
being terrified, she wishes to receive this last Sacrament with consciousness; she listens to the 
explanation of those holy ceremonies, of those apostolic prayers, which, by a sort of divine charm, 
suspend the most violent sorrows, which cause death to be forgotten (I have often seen it)by those 
who hear them with faith; she follows them, she conforms herself to them, she peacefully presents 
her body to the sacred oil, or rather to the blood of Jesus Christ, which flows so abundantly with this 
precious liquor.” 


1238 Letter to Madame de Chantal [St. Jane Frances de Chantal]. 


1239 an author of the present day, rather original, writes these lines: “Come, die in peace; have you 
not for a long time been dying a little every day? Death has nothing to surprise you; meet it like an 
old friend. You are an exile, it comes to lead you back to your country; you are a martyr, it brings you 
the palm of victory. 


“What thread remains to be broken? None, but that of your life. Your balloon is impatient; it has only 
to throw out the sand, and presently it is aloft, between the eagles and the sun.” 


1240 «From the largest creatures even to the least, the Providence of God is everywhere apparent; it 
feeds the little birds who invoke it from the break of day by the melody of their songs; and those 
flowers whose beauty so quickly fades away, it decks more superbly during the brief moment of their 
existence, than Solomon was arrayed in all his glory. Can you, O men, whom He has made to His 


image, whom He has enlightened with His knowledge, whom He has called to His Kingdom, imagine 
that He forgets you, and that you are the only creatures on which the ever vigilant eyes of His 
paternal Providence are not opened? Are not you of much more value than they?”—Bossuet. 


1241 « 





Full of confidence in that vast extensive Providence, which embraces all causes and all effects 
in its designs, the Christian is replenished with joy, and learns to turn all things to good. If God sends 
him prosperity, he accepts with submission the present from Heaven, and honors that mercy which 
delights in bestowing favors on the miserable. If adversity, he remembers that ‘trial produces hope,’ 
that war is made to secure peace, and that if his virtue conquers, it will one day be crowned. Never 
does he despair, because he is never without resource; can he despair of his fortunes to whom there 
still remains an entire kingdom, and a kingdom no other than that of God? What power can cast him 
down, who is supported by so sweet a hope.”—Bossuet. 


1242 «t beseech you to unite your sorrow with that of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, when they 
lost their dearest Child; and remember that Our Lord, on His side, sacrificed the most reasonable 
feelings of the holiest and most affectionate youth in the world, because He looked to the interests of 
His Father, which He preferred to the sentiments and tendernesses of human nature.”—Olier. 


1243 “Why do we weep over those who weep no more, whose tears God has forever wiped away? It 
is over ourselves we ought to weep, and from ourselves extend this compassion to humanity in 
general. Faith assures us that we shall soon be reunited with those whom our senses represent to us as 
lost. Live by faith, without listening to flesh and blood. In our common center, which is the bosom of 
God, you will again find the person who has disappeared from your eyes.”—Fenelon. 


1244 «while depriving you of creatures, the Lord wishes that His dear Son should hold the place of 
all persons and things to you. It is at this hour that He will increase His love in you, and make you 
feel that He wishes to be your father, as well as your spouse and faithful friend; in a word, that He 
wishes to be all things to you. Herein appears the holy jealousy of Jesus, incomparable in love.”— 
Olier. 


1245 «tt ig God, as the Apostle says, who consoles the afflicted and the humbled, and supports them 
through all their desolations. What a happiness that everything in Christianity binds us to God, and 
that nothing happens to the children of this Father, which does not render them His by a new title! 
The condition of an orphan must make you more dependent on God, more retired into Him, and more 
separated from all else, and establish you in a greater confidence towards Him, and in a more perfect 
spirit of abandonment. Let the eternal bosom of God be now your abode, your repose, your comfort, 
your strength, your counsel, your light, your love, your life, your all, and let it begin to be to you on 
earth what it will be to you for an eternity in Heaven. Losing the image you will find the reality; and 
this Divine Father, from whom proceeds all paternity, in Heaven and on earth, will be all things to 
you, as He is to His Son, and to His well-beloved daughter: I mean Jesus and Mary, from whom I 
conjure you to be inseparable, and in whose society, to seek refuge, when creatures besiege and 
attack you.”—Olier. 


1246 “My son, lift up your eyes to Heaven to see your reward,” cried out the heroic mother of young 
Symphorian, expiring in the midst of the most cruel torments. There is no pain that the sight of 
Heaven does not sweeten, no sorrow that it does not soothe, no tears that it does not wipe away, no 


murmurs that it does not appease. There is nothing so bitter but it becomes sweet in the hope of 
eternal goods. 


The Apostle St. Paul himself often thought on this glorious recompense, to find encouragement in the 
midst of the tribulations which pressed upon him from every side. “The time of my deliverance 
draws nigh,” he said to one of his disciples; “I have finished my course, I have kept the faith, it only 
remains for me to await the crown which is reserved for me, which the Lord, as a just judge, will 
render me on the great day.” 


1247 «The predestined are more happy in Heaven than the reprobate are miserable in Hell, God being 


more generous in rewarding, than severe in punishing. In its effects, mercy every way surpasses 
justice. Yes, the joy of the blessed in Heaven is immense, and this is precisely what rendered the 
realization of the rich man’s desire impossible, when he asked for one drop of water from Heaven to 
be laid on his tongue by Lazarus. A single drop of the celestial joy falling into the abode of the 
reprobate, would suffice to extinguish its flames, and to convert into sweetness all its bitterness.”— 
Ventura. 


1248 Have confidence through all your trials; forget not that the leaves must fall before the tree 
becomes green again, that the grain of seed must die in the bosom of the earth before flourishing 
again above its surface. Yet a few days of patient sorrow, and our transformed mortality will be 
clothed with immortality, and this corruption will be changed into incorruptible light; and, united 
with the saints in the place of refreshment and peace, where grief and lamentation are unknown, you 
will say with them: No, the sufferings of that short time were not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which has been revealed in us; that fleeting moment, that little portion of tribulation which fell 
to us, does not equal the eternal weight, the immense measure of happiness which is its fruit and 
recompense. 


1249 We take this chapter from the Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, by Camus [Bishop of Belley]. 


1250 We read the following passage in the Life of Pére De Ravignan: “In certain deaths there are 
hidden mysteries of mercy and strokes of grace, in which the eye of man beholds only the strokes of 
justice. By the gleams of the last light, God reveals Himself to souls whose greatest misfortune was 
to have been ignorant of Him; and the last sigh, understood by Him who searches hearts, may be a 
groan that asks for pardon.” 





1251 We have so often met, in the exercise of our holy ministry, with souls who have an excessive 
fear of death, that we have thought it a duty to add to the consoling reflections of St. Francis de Sales 
another chapter, the most solid we know on the subject. 


1252 «To what purpose is this waste?” (Matt. 26:8). . 


1253 «She of her want cast in all she had, even her whole living.” (Cf. Mark 12:44). 


1254 Chrys., Hom. xvii in Gen. et alib. 
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i.e. of Cyprian grapes [Tr.]. 
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2016 Watt. v. 44-45. 
2017 psalm cviii. 28. 
2018 Constitution 5. 
2019 Gal. vi. 2. 

2020 Rom. xii. 19. 
2021 4 Peter ii. 18. 
2022 Rom. xiii. 2. 
2023 Conf. 6. 

2024 Book ix. chap. 6. 


2025 prov. v. 15, 16. 


2026 1 Cor, vii. 27. 

2027 Eccle. xxxi. 8, 9. 

2028 9 Tim. iv. 2. 

2029 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

2030 Matt. xviii. 9. 

20311 Cor, iv. 16. 

2082 Tit: 1,9, 

2033 De Civit. Dei. Lib. 19. cap 19. 

2034 st. Jane Frances de Chantal. 

2035 This Bishop was evidently M. Camus himself. Ed. 


2036 John xvi. 21. 





2037 Possibly M. Camus himself. Ed. 
2038 Eccle. xviii. 23. 

2039 Pealm Ixxxix. 4. 

2040 Psalm cxviii. 52. 

2041 Rom. ix. 28. 

2042 Dan. ix 24. 

2043 John xv. 16. 

2044 Td. vi. 27. 

2045 9 Tim. iv. 2, 3. 

2046 9 Tim. iv. 5. 


2047 NOTE.—Another version says that it was St. Francis who answered: “On the contrary, tu sal et 
lux.” See “Vies de S. F. de Sales.” by his nephew, Charles Auguste de Sales and Hamon. Also the life 


of Blessed Juvenal Ancina, the said Bishop of Saluces. Ed. 
2048 Note.—It is more correct to say that St. Francis preferred moral sermons to controversy. 
2049 4 Cor. ix. 26. 

2050 Tim, ii, 4. 


2051 Ezech. xlvii. 5. 


No 


2052 7 ouis XII. 

2053 Psalm Ixxii. 25. 

2054 Dealm cxxxvi. 4. 

2055 Love of God. Book xii. c. 4. 
2056 9 Tim. ii. 4, 

2057 Eccles. xxxi. 9. 

2058 Devout Life. Part II. c. 13. 
2059 pealm xi. 5. 


2060 six Carthusians occupied the See of Belley: Ponce de Balmay, St. Anthelme, Raynauld, St. 
Arthaut, Bernard, and Bd. Boniface of Savoy. (Trésor de Chronologie, Chez Palmé, Paris, 1880). 
Audace, first Bp. of Belley, was not canonised, nor was he a Carthusian. 


2061 Psalm xxxviii. 7 


2062 4 Peter iv. 8, 10, 11. 


SAINT JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL’S DEPOSITIONS 


ENDNOTES 


INDEX 


2063 There are three points, namely, the third, the seventh, and the twenty-second, to which Saint 
Chantal did not reply, probably because she knew nothing of the matters on which they touched. 


2064 This was Canon Louis de Sales, who succeeded Saint Francois de Sales in the dignity of 
Provost. 


2065 This was a playful expression—she was not a relative [Tr.]. 

2066 College—see Charles Auguste de Sales’ Vie de S. F. de Sales [Ed.]. 

2067 St. Etienne dés Gres [Ed.]. 

2068 His servant [Tr.]. 

2069 Cf, Wilberforce’s Introduction to Blosius’ Book of Spiritual Instruction, p. Xxxixz. 


2070 As to St. Francis’ understanding of the phrase review of conscience, see his Spiritual 
Conferences, p. 86, new edition [Ed.]. 


2071 St. J. F. de Chantal’s brother [Tr.]. t d éluder. 


2072 





See note to twenty-fifth point, p. 88. 
2073 Of the Visitation at Annecy [Tr.]. 
2074 {uke x. 8. 


2075 7] aimait le mépris et sa propre abjection. 


2076 The Cardinal de Marquemont [Tr]. 


2077 John Francis de Sales [Tr.]. 
2078 The Introduction to a Devout Life. 


2079 «Non vos metipsos defendentes carissimi, sed date locum ira. Scriptum est enim: Mihi vindicta, 
ego retribuam, dicit Dominus” (Rom. xii. 19). 


2080 St. Vincent de Paul. 
2081 Cf. supra, p. 87. 
2082 Count Louis de Sales bore this title at that time. 


2083 Tourriére. 


2084 «te Who hath begun a good work in you will perfect it unto the day of Christ.”—Phil. i. 6. 
2085 Lying in state [Tr.]. 


2086 This coffin is still carefully preserved among the treasures of the first Convent of the Visitation 
at Annecy. 


